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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, March 11, tens of thousands of 
churches throughout the United States 
will join in observing One Great Hour of 
Sharing in the 1956 united appeal. - Ma- 
jor Protestant denominations, working 
together for the eighth consecutive year 
through the Central Department of 
Church World Service of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America, are submitting 


their appeal for funds with which to 


Carry on worldwide work of relief among 
the millions of homeless, hungry, and 
destitute in, overseas areas of distress. 
Thirty-five major denominations coop- 
erate through the Church World Service 
in humanitarian programs to aid the 
needy abroad. The individual and joint 
efforts of the churches, as projected for 
1956, will require nearly $11 million in 
cash, in addition to many millions of 
Pounds of United States surplus com- 
Modities and other contributed food, 
clothing, and medicine. 

The Easter season has rightly become 
& time of sharing with others. I am glad 
to note that most Catholic churches will 
also observe an overseas relief emphasis 
on Sunday, March 11, with their response 

the appeal of the Bishops’ Fund, 
Coincident with the One Great Hour 
of Sharing observance in Protestant 
churches. Furthermore, most Jewish 
Communities are engaged in their appeal 
for the Passover Fund of the Unitéd Jew- 
ish Appeal. 

I previously have called attention to 

annual One Great Hour of Sharing, 

an address I delivered at the First 

Methodist Church in Milwaukee, Wis., 

On February 4, 1956, and which appears 

in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of Febru- 
ary 7. : 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two splendid statements on the subject 
of the One Great Hour of Sharing and 
the 1956 United Appeal. 

The first is an article entitled “Shar- 
ing: The Key to Peace,” written by our 
distinguished colleague the senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. Asa 
Member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, he has visited throughout 
the world, particularly the Far East, in 
Studying conditions among the needy 
and underprivileged. This article merits 

e careful attention of all of us. 
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The second article is by Arthur S. 
Flemming, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. Dr. Flemming is an 
eminent editor and churchman, and is 
ably serving the executive branch of the 
Government, while on leave as president 
of Ohio Wesleyan University. His ar- 


ticle, entitled “Sacrificing for Freedom,” 


is an important contribution to our 
thinking on the important subject of the 
sacrifices that we must make if freedom 
is to endure in the world. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

SHARING: THE KEY TO PEACE 


~ (By Hon. H, ALEXANDER SMITH, of New 
Jersey) - 


When we consider the enormous abun- 
dance with which our country has been 
blessed, through the effectiveness of our 
American system of production, we are chal- 
lenged immediately with the thought that 
we could and should share with suffering 
people in other nations of the world. 

As a member of the Far Eastern Subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate, I personally have visited many 
countries, and especially the Far East, and 
have endeavored to find out firsthand what 
problems are confronting those countries. 

When the problems have been defined, we 
have discovered from our experience that 
the greatest aid we can render is to help 
people to help themselves. 


I have always maintained that it is im- 
perative for the Members of Congress who 
have responsibilities in the foreign-policy 
field actually to visit and become acquainted 
with the people of the countries with which 
we are dealing. 5 

In making a foreign-policy approach ef- 
fective, it is my firm conviction that we must 
give special attention to the importance of 
personal contacts with the peoples of other 
countries. No amount of learned studies 
as to the economic status of other countries, 
and no cold-blooded analysis of their prob- 
lems is comparable in importance and effec- 
tiveness to real person-to-person contacts. 

In an address which I made in the Sen- 
ate on March 22, 1955, in an endeavor to 
give an overall picture of our foreign policy, 
I said: 

“Mr. President, in these remarks, in which 
I have tried to outline a future development 
of our foreign policy, it has been my pur- 
pose to try to present what I consider to 
be the true spirit of America. 

“I am enthusiastic over the magnificent 
leadership that is being given us by the 
President and Secretary Dulles in inter- 
preting to the world our determination to 
resist aggression and our resolve to con- 
tribute to other nations what we can of 
the privileges and opportunities we have 
enjoyed as a free country. 

“This contribution is needed especially by 
the underdeveloped countries of the world, 
which are yearning for greater freedom, in- 
dependence, and self-expression. 

“The key emphasis of our approach is on 
the dignity and value of the individual hu- 
man being without regard to race, creed, or 
color, 


“In this we differ fundamentally from the 
communistic, atheistic, material approach 
in which the individual is made the slave 
of the state. 

“I wish constantly to emphasize the im- 
portance of the individual in our whole phi- 
losophy. 

“It is my conviction that this conception 
which the freedom-loving countries have de- 
veloped comes to us directly from our spiri- 
tual heritage. è 

“We see today in many parts of the world, 
and especially in the overcrowded parts of 
the Middle East and the Far East, the emer- 
gence of an eager yearning for freedom. 

“This same yearning motivated our fore- 
bears in coming to this great continent of 
ours and building a new nation ‘dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal.’ ` 

“We have experimental successfully with 
a government of, by and for the people, 
so checked and balanced that the danger of 
totalitarianism has never threatened us. 

“We have fostered in our great country all 
those protections which have’ made it pos- 
sible for the individual human being fully 
to release and express his or her creative 
energies. 

“This gives us an enormous responsibility. 
It would be unthinkable that America, the 
hope for a century and a half of the down- 
trodden people in all parts of the earth, 
should deny a sharing of her blessing with 
those who are oppressed. 

“This responsibility, however difficult it 
may be, is also our great opportunity. We 
can and we must accept that opportunity, 
because in helping to make men free we are 
pursuing the only course that can lead to 
an eventual and lasting peace.” 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate, I 
am deeply interested in_the cooperation by 
the churches of our country in such pro- 
grams of relief, rehabilitation, and recon- 
struction as those supported by the “one 
great hour of sharing” United Appeal, which 
so greatly augment and bulwark the similar 
efforts of our people through their Govern- 
ment. 4 

In our handling of these matters in Con- 
gress, we appropriate funds to be paid out 
by the Government. These funds are com- 
pulsorily taken from our taxpayers. But be- 
yond the taxpayers’ contribution, we have 
discovered in these countries voluntary work 
being done by dedicated people which has 
emphasized this matter of personal interest 
and real human understanding. 

I am convinced that no compulsory tax- 
payer money is comparable in effective results 
to voluntary giving from people who are per- 
sonally interested in and who have a real 
human sympathy for those in other parts 
of the world. 

This approach is definitely embodied in the 
parables of the greatest Teacher of all time. 
The story of the widow’s mite clearly states 
the principle. And, of course, the well- 
known story of the Good Samaritan tells us 
who is our neighbor. 

In concrete terms, it is my considered 
judgment that $10 million, which is approxi- 
mately the objective of the United Appeal, 
freely given from the hearts of people who 
care, will do more for America herself. and 
for the world than many, many times that 
amount taken from the taxpayers and allo- 
cated according to some political formula. 
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SACRIFICING FOR FREEDOM 
(By Hon. Arthur S. Flemming) 


I know of nothing in the life of our day 
that_gives us more hope, as far as the future 
is concerned, than the willingness of our 
churches to pool their resources in.effort to 
co a more effective job in the name of the 
Master. 

And it is particularly significant at this 
point in the history of the world that they 
gre placing strong. emphasis of their pro- 
grams of. overseas relief, reconstruction, and 
rehabilitation. 

These programs—dedicated to the home- 
less and the hungry, the ill, the disaster 
stricken, the destitute, and orphaned—aid 
many millions of our needy overseas neigh- 
bors yearly with food, clothing, and medicine, 
through refugee aid and resettlement, 
through self-help and health projects, and 
other vital services carried on in scores of 
distress areas abroad. 


Through this great worldwide ministry of. 


brotherly love, made possible to the churches 
by the voluntary contributions of their peo- 
ple, Christian America shares the fruits of 
her freedom with those less blessed with 
plenty, with those less free from fear and 
aggression. 

Our Founding Fathers had a deep concern 
for freedom. They had sacrificed heavily to 
achieve it. They had risked their lives in a 
wild and forbidding land, leaving behind 
them loves ones, possessions, the safety and 
warmth of familiar things. 

Spiritually, they had known the truth and 
it had set them free. Physically, they trans- 
lated this spiritual freedom into material 
actuality, an actuality that grew into a 
mighty nation, an actuality that gave the 
hope of true freedom to all the world. 

They were truly thankful for their freedom 
and just as they had sacrificed much to 
achieve it, they sacrificed to protect it. 

Dedicated to its preservation, they wrote 
into our basic law the principle that all men 
are created free and equal. 

And they meant just that, all men. Not 
all men in the Original Thirteen States, but 
all men everywhere. They meant that all of 
the freedoms and the fruits of those free- 
doms were the natural rights of all peoples. 

They knew that the quality of freedom 
was universal, that for it to exist for one, it 
must be shared with all. 

Do we in this day and age share as deeply 
as did our Founding Fathers in concern for 
freedom? Do we share that concern to the 
extent that our lives are dedicated to its 
preservation and to its service to those who 
either are enslaved or are pawns of political 
conflict between slavery and freedom? 

I believe that we share that concern only 
if we are truly thankful for freedom and if 
we are prepared to do something about it, 
if we are prepared to sacrifice in its behalf. 

It is significant that in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer the Thankegiving Day epistle, 
from the first chapter of James, says: 

“Be therefore doers of the word, and not 
hearers only.” 

The dictionary defines “sacrifice” as “* * * 
a surrender of some desirable thing in favor 
of a higher object.” 

Are we, as Christians, expressing our 
thankfulness for freedom, day in and day 
out, by making sacrifices for it, by surrender- 
ing some of our desirable things that all may 
enjoy the blessings of freedom? 

I know of no more important question for 
us to face. 

In his book, Declaration of Freedom, Dr. 
Elton Trueblood says that the only way we 
can end the tragic division of the world into 
two camps is by “the penetration of the 
whole earth by the ideal of a free society.” 

There is no other way out of our present 
predicament. 

What are some of the sacrifices that we, as 
Christians, should be willing to make as an 
expression of our thankfuiness for freedom? 
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First, it seems to me we should be willing 
to make sacrifices to strengthen the founda- 
tion on which our form of government rests, 
a form of government that has provided us 
with freedom and that insures and preserves 
our freedom, 

We should be willing to vote. We should 
be willing to participate actively in the party 
of our choice. Where we do not approve of 
our party’s action we should do everything 
we can to improve the situation because the 
standards within our political parties deter- 
mine the standards within the Government 
to which we entrust our freedom. 

And we should not turn aside from accept- 


ing public office at a sacrifice to our busi- à 


nesses or in fear of criticism or at the cost 
of unsettling our personal lives. 

Such refusal to sacrifice for freedom gives 
opportunity to the less qualified and to the 
less scrupulous, who may think less of sery- 
ing others than serving themselves. 

To succeed in penetrating the whole earth 
with the ideal of a free society we must have 
in our Government dedicated people willing 
to make sacrifices to serve toward such 
achievement. i 

Above all and beyond all this, we must þe 
willing to make sacrifices to strengthen our 
spiritual foundations. 

To me, that means that without thought 
of self each must give of his time, his energy, 
and resources in order to help his church 
carry the principles of Christianity through- 
out the world, the principle from which our 
freedom has sprung and upon which our 
freedom rests. 

We must follow the teaching that the 
Master placed at the very heart of Christian- 
ity: To love our neighbors as ourselves. On 
this, He said, “rests all of the law and the 
prophets.” 

We will take advantage of every opportu- 
nity to help our neighbors, particularly those 
opportunities which help hungry and desti- 
tute people throughout the world as do the 
programs of the Department of Church World 
Service, of the National Council of Churches, 
which carries on for our major denomina- 
tions the many services made possible by 
the forthcoming “one great hour of shar- 
ing” and other overseas relief appeals. 

We will see in these programs of our 
churches an opportunity to express our 
thankfulness for freedom, an opportunity to 
sacrifice so that the fruits of our freedom 
may be shared with others. 

Thus as we share with them in Christian 
love, our actions will become so attractive 
to our fellow human beings that they will 
realize the value of our Christian principles 
and thus the ideal of a just and free society 
will have better opportunity to be understood 
and accepted. 

Today, equally in our land as in the lands 
of our free neighbors across the seas, the 
light of freedom that God has given us is 
threatened by the darkness of undemocratic 
ideologies and there is no question which 
troubles and concerns all of us more than the 
question of war or peace. 

Personally, I cannot look to the future 
with pessimism. I look to the future with a 
feeling of optimism. 

I believe that as long as the United States 
and the other free nations of the free world 
continue to deal wtih the forces of inter- 
national communism from a position of 
strength, we will be able to deter the ag- 
gressor. 

And I believe that such a position of 
strength comes from the kind of spiritual 
leadership, among all the freedom loving na- 
tions of the world, that knows that nations 
as well as individuals can save their free- 
doms only as they are willing to give of them 
in intelligent and effective service to others. 

And I believe that this spiritual leader- 
ship is going to flow from our individual will- 
ingness to make sacrifices for freedom. 

From such convictions will come policy 
and support for policy that will lead us into 
a true pathway of peace. 
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This Man Shapes Your Tax Bill—Tribute 
to Representative Wilbur D. Mills, of 
Arkansas l 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
the March 1956 issue of Nation’s Business 
there appears an article entitled, “This 
Man Shapes Your Tax Bill.” The sub- 
ject of the article is the Honorable 
WILBUR D. Mitts, Member of Congress 
from the Second District of Arkansas. 

The State of Arkansas will be proud of 
this recognition of Congressman MILLS’ 
fine record of accomplishment. Mr. 
Mitts is indeed one of the outstanding 
and most influential Members of Con- 
gress, and we of the great State of Arkan- 
sas are glad that his attainments, which 
we have known and admired for many 
years, are being more widely recognized 
every day. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle to which I have referred be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIS MAN SHAPES Your Tax BILL 
(By Louis Cassels) 

Representative WILBUR DAIGH MILs, of 
Kensett, Ark., is a man you ought to know, 
because his name belongs near the top of 
any list of Washington officials whose actions 
and attitudes have the greatest impact on 
the Nation’s business community. 

Mr. Mitts is one of the top Democratic tax 
experts in the House of Representatives. 

As a key member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which originates. all Fed- 
eral revenue measures, Mr. MILLS also has a 
considerable voice in the formulation of tariff 
and social security measures. Some of these 
affect business almost as profoundly as gen- 
eral tax policy. ` 

This studious, 46-year-old lawyer is now 
serving his 18th year in the House. Aside 
from the chairmanship of a special Senate- 
House subcommittee which recently con- 
ducted a notable study of tax policy, Mr. 
Mitts holds no formal title that gives a clue 
to his real position. In the Ways and Means 
Committee, he ranks as the number two 
Democrat, under Chairman JERE Cooper of 
Tennessee. Actually, however, Mr. COOPER 
leans toward the role of impartial presiding 
offiter, and often remains aloof from partisan 
scrimmages over tax legislation, leaving it to 
Mr. Mitts to carry the ball for the Demo- 
cratic majority. When the late Robert 
Doughton was chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee and Mr. Cooprer ranked as 
number two, the present chairman ahswered 
the questions and carried the ball just as 
Mr. MiLts does today. 

Although you rarely see Mr. MILLS’ name in 
the newspapers he is always accessible to 
reporters. They quote him almost daily on 
tax matters, usually attributing his state- 
ments, at his insistence, to an anonymous 
informed source on the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Newsmen, fellow-lawmakers, and congres- 
sional staff member agree that several fac- 
tors have contributed to Mr. Muss’ rise. 
The one invariably cited first is that he is 
a bona fide expert on the complexities of tax 
law. 
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A product of Harvard Law School, he had 
a first-class legal mind to begin with, and 
he has spent the past 18 years conscientiously 
cramming it with every scrap of informa- 
tion he could find on the theoretical and 
practical aspects of taxation. The result, in 
the words of one Democratic colleague, is 
that “WILBUR is one the the few Members of 
Congress who desn’t have to rely on the 
advice of staff professionals to figure out 
how a particular tax proposal would work 
and what effect it would have.” 

An expert in tax matters, who has worked 
closely with Mr. Mis for a number of years, 
had an even stronger tribute: 

“He understands tax legislation better than 
any person I know. He reads every bill and 
report as thoroughly as the staff. He can 
hold his own in a technical discussion with 
any tax attorney, or with any of the Treas- 
ury’s experts.” 

Republicans as well as Democrats respect 
his mental equipment. Representative 


Noan Mason, an Illinois Republican member , 


of the Ways and Means Committee, often 
disagrees violently with Mr. Mms on tax 
Policies, but nevertheless rates him “one of 
the best posted men on the committee.” 

“He has,” Mr. Mason adds, “a good grasp of 
the whole tax problem and its effect upon 
the economy.” 

Mr. Mitts has taken the trouble to make 
himself an authority on taxation not merely 
because he finds this abstruse subject fasci- 
nating, but because he decided years ago 
that the only way to achieve any real influ- 
ence in Congress is to build a reputation for 
knowing what you're talking about. 

“Members of Congress are fair but stern 
Judges of each other,” he explained recently. 
“A conscientious Congressman knows he can’t 
make an adequate personal study of all the 
Complicated bills he’s required to vote on. 
So when something comes up that’s outside 
his field, he tries to find somebody he can 
rely upon to give him straight facts and in- 
telligent judgments, After you’ve been 
here for a while, you're tabbed as either 
knowing your subject or not knowing it. 
I've sought to know my subject.” 

Mr. Murs’ mastery of his subject is en- 
hanced by the fact that he is a good speaker 
and a superb legislative technician. When 
the House takes up some bill of interest to 
the Ways and Means Committee, he remains 
on or near the floor from the time the open- 
ing gavel falls until the chamber adjourns. 

Speeches, particularly those outlining 
Proposed tax measures, are always lucid and 
Sometimes eloquent; his answers to mem- 
bers’ questions are direct and to the point. 


But it is behind the closed doors of a com- 
Mittee room that his legislative skill shows 
best. Compromise may be a nasty word in 
Some lexicons, but it is the indispensable art 
in getting bills through Congress. Mr. MILLS 

one of its most accomplished practitioners, 
both in the Ways and Means Committee and 
in the joint conference committees which 
are appointed to iron out differences between 
Senate and House versions of legislation, 

His technique is to maintain friendly per- 
Sonal relations with members of both par- 
ties, avoid taking any extreme positions of 
“ Own, listen quietly while others take their 

tands, and then try to offer a solution that 
Will satisfy the majority without driving the 
Minority into irreconcilable, bitter-end op- 
Position, 
Ra well the technique works was demon- 
ated by a joint Senate-House subcommit- 
Which was set up last year to study the 
onomic effects of tax policy. Mr. MILLS 
as its chairman. Other members were Rep- 
*sentative Tuomas B. CURTIS, a Missouri Re- 
Publican, Democratic Senator PauL H. Dous- 
lAs, of Illinois, and Republican Senator BARRY 
re MOLÖWATER, of Arizona. It would be hard 
d a subject on which Republicans and 
mocrats in general, and Senators DOUGLAS 
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and GoLDWATER in particular, would be more 
likely to get into a political dogfight. 

It was widely predicted in Washington that 
the hearings would result in sharply partisan 
Republican and Democratic reports designed 
primarily as election-year campaign ammu- 
nition. 

Nothing of the kind happened. The hear- 
ings which Mr. Mitts conducted last Decem- 
ber were so scholarly in tone and so com- 
pletely lacking in partisan strife that re- 
porters soon quit covering them. After 
weighing the advice of 81 leading economists, 
university professors and tax attorneys, the 
subcommittee brought forth a unanimous, 
bipartisan report. 

The report was a remarkable document 
in several respects other than its unanimity. 
Treading boldly onto territory that most 
politicians regard as quicksand, it held that 
a 1956 tax cut in the face of a booming econ- 
omy might well be inflationary. It also 
anticipated President Eisenhower’s budget 
message by more than 2 weeks in forecast- 
ing a Government surplus, and in recom- 
mending that it be applied toward reducing 
the bank-held Federal debt. 

“Only in highly prosperous times such as 
the present are we likely to find it economi- 
cally possible to reduce the level of the 
Federal debt,” the subcommittee said. “We 
should reduce the debt during periods of 
boom to offset the deficits resulting during 
periods of recession and depression.” 

There is no doubt that these statements 
accurately reflect Mr. MILLs’ own deeply held 
convictions about tax policy. -< 

He sincerely believes that no overall re- 
duction in tax revenues can be justified un- 
der present conditions. But it does not nec- 
essarily follow that he will fight any and 
all tax-cut bills at this session. 

On the contrary, there are at least three 
conditions under which he might take part 
in pushing a tax-relief bill through the 
House. . Two possibilities, which seem rather 
remote at present, are suggested by loopholes 
which the subcommittee carefully worked 
into its report; the third, and most likely, 
is suggested by the facts of political life. 

The report says: 

“Of course, it must be recognized that the 
economic outlook may change rapidly in the 
coming months. It may become apparent 
that expansion of economic activity is slow- 
ing, dnd that a higher rate of increase in 
total demand is required to make full use 
of our growing productive capacity. * * * 
In this event, we would be in a position to 
reduce taxes.” 

In other words, if business should go into 
an unexpected slump, tax cuts would be in 
order to stimulate purchasing power. 

Another section asserts that ‘“improve- 
ments in the revenue structure are always 
timely.” This provides Mr. Mitts with an 
escape Clause if House Democrats find a way 
to grant tax relief to the lowest income 
groups without causing any overall reduc- 
tion in Federal revenue. 

One idea is that revenue loss from bot- 
tom-bracket tax cuts might be offset by 
repealing provisions of last year’s law which 
gave business a more favorable depreciation 
formula and eased the double taxation of 
corporate dividends. 

Mr. Mitts would look with favor on such 
a proposal if he thought it was feasible. 
But he recognizes that the amount of rev- 
enue which might be saved by repealing 
the 1955 dividend and depreciation features 
would be insufficient to cover even a token 
cut for the little man. 

He also knows the Senate won't agree to 
repealing the 1955 provisions anyway. 

To envision the third set of circumstances 
under which Mr. Mitts might sponsor a tax 
cut, put yourself in the place of a House 
Democratic leader. 

Should you figure that the opposition was 
preparing to spring a surprise and grab the 


credit for an election-year tax cut, your in- 
stinctive reaction would be to beat them 
tothe punch. It remains to be seen whether 
Mr. RAYBURN, Mr. MILLS, and their Demo- 
cratic colleagues will attempt to do precisely 
that in the next few months. 

But it is noteworthy that when.they were 
seized with similar suspicions last year, 
they rushed through the House a Democratic 
bill to give everybody a $20 tax cut. í 

That bill died in the Senate. But it served 
its real purpose, which was to force Mr. 
Eisenhower to take a firm, public stand 
against any early tax relief. 

In addition to his skill in tax matters, his 
general legislative competence, and his po- 
litical sagacity, Mr. Mitts is qualified for a 
leadership role by the fact that he stands 
just about halfway between the New Deal 
liberals and the southern conservatives in 
his party. 

So far, he has managed to avoid any close 
identification with either wing. 

“Moderate” and “middle of the road” are 
badly overworked terms in today’s politics, 
but they are the most adequate description 
voting record. His desire to aid low-income 
families and small business firms (both of 
which are numerous in his congressional 
district) is a bond with the liberals; his 
strong sense of fiscal prudence ties him to 
the conservatives. 

Both traits are reflected, for example, in 
his attitude toward’ social security. He 
strongly supported the Democratic bill, 
passed by the House last year and now pend- 
ing in the Senate to extend social-security 
benefits by making women eligible for re- 
tirement payments at 62 and disabled per- 
sons at 50. But he also insisted that the 
measure include a politically unpalatable 
provision to finance the extra benefits with 
an increase in the payroll tax from 2 to 214 
percent. 

“We ought to keep on strengthening social 
security whenever possible,” Mruis said. 
“But we also must keep the program on an 
actuarially sound basis.” 

It is his tax philosophy, however, that 
most clearly stamps Mr. MILLs as a moderate. 

One morning not long ago, the stocky, 
amiable Arkansas Congressman leaned back 
in the big leather chair in his office and 
outlined to a visitor the principles he seeks 


_to apply to tax legislation. 


“In the first place,” he began, peering 
over the top of his narrow Ben Franklin 
glasses, “I believe that the function of tax- 
ation is to raise revenue. That may sound 
obvious, but I say it to make clear that I 
don’t go along with economists who think 
of taxation primarily as an instrument for 
stimulating, braking or otherwise manipu- 
lating the economy. 

“But I do believe that, when tax rates are 
as high as they are now, we must take into 
account the fact that any changes we make 
inevitably will have far-reaching economic 
effects.” 

Ideally, Mr. MIıLLs went on, Federal taxa- 
tion should be “as nearly neutral as possible 
in its overall economic impact.” That is, it 
should tend to “create an atmosphere of 
equal opportunity for steady economic 
growth and expansion.” 

It should not favor certain segments of 
industry (as Mr. Mitts believes extractive 
industries are now favored) over others. 
Tax laws are in need of careful adjustment 
whenever they create a situation such as the 


“present one in which business decisions on 
‘such matters as new capital investment and 


corporate merger are frequently dictated by 
considerations of tax advantage rather than 
objective analysis of market forces. 

To keep taxation essentially neutral in its 
long-range economic impact, it is imperative 
that Federal revenues and expenditures be 
kept roughly in balance, not necessarily ev- 
ery year, but over a period of years. 
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Mr. Mus accepts the economic necessity 


of deficit financing in years of recession or 
emergency, but he believes that during boom 
times the Government should not only bal- 
ance its budget, but should take in a surplus 
to trim the national debt built up during 
bad years. 7 

Does this mean he sees no hope for sub- 
stantial tax relief in the next few years even 
if present prosperity continues? 

On the contrary. 

“If we follow sound policies, and forgo 
any shortsighted, inflationary tax cuts dur- 
ing a boom, I believe we can count on a 
steady economic growth over the next decade 
that will make possible substantial reduc- 
tions in tax rates—possibly by as much as 
one-third.” = 

The Second District of Arkansas is essen- 
tially deep South in its racial attitudes, and 
Mr. MILs reflects its prejudices by voting 
consistently with the southern bloc on segre- 
gation and,civil-rights issues. But there is 
the suggestion of an apology in his explana- 
tion that “I couldn’t stay in Congress un- 
less I voted the way I do on these highly 
emotional issues.” 

As this statement indicates, Mr. MILLS is 
not a crusader. His integrity is unques- 
tioned—he cannot fairly be accused of being 
under the thumb of any lobby or pressure 
group. There is abundant evidence that he 
conscientiously tries to serve what he con- 
siders to be the best interests of his coun- 
try, his district, and his party. But no one 
who knows him well would describe him as 
a passionate idealist, a zealot, or a reformer. 
He is unashamedly a politician and he sin- 
cerely believes that one of the duties of 
a Congressman who wants to serve his coun- 
try is to get himself reelected. 

He has been enormously successful in his 
discharge of this particular duty. Only twice 
since he was first elected to Congress in 
1938 has he had even token opposition in 
the Democratic primary, which is the only 
election that matters in his district. He 
won both of these contests so handily that 
no one has run against him for 12 years, 
and no opposition is in sight this year. 

One reason why he is so formidably en- 
trenched in his home district is that he 
has never succumbed to the belief—fatal 
to many another Congressman—that he has 
become too important in national affairs to 
be bothered by such trivia as sending Agri- 
culture Department pamphlets to his con- 
stituents. As soon as Congress adjourns 
each year, usually in July or August, Mr. 
Mitts hurries home to Arkansas to begin a 
round of handshaking and speechmaking 
that will take him into every town of his 
13-county district before he returns to Wash- 
ington in December just in time for the 
new session. 

Congress is the only career Mr. MuLs has 
ever had, or wanted. 

“I decided when I was 10 years old that I 
wanted to be a Congressman,” he recalls with 
a smile. “I’ve never regretted the decision.” 

What fired his youthful ambition was a 
visit to Kensett by the late William A. Old- 
field who represented the Arkansas Second 
District in Congress for many years. When 
young WILBUR saw how much attention was 
lavished on the visiting lawmaker; l:e con- 
cluded that being a Congressman was even 
more glamorous and exciting than being a 
railroad engineer, his first ambition. 

After he finished his education at Hendrix 
College and Harvard Law School, he returned 
to Kensett to launch his political career. 
But it was 1933, and the depression dictated 
that he work a year as cashier in his father’s 
bank before he was able to set up a law office, 
Once he hung out his shingle at the county 
seat of Searcy, Ark., he was not long getting 
into politics. He was elected county judge 
(largely an administrative post) in 1934 and 
served 4 years. In 1938, he ran for Congress 
and won easily. He has been there ever 
since. 
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While he loves his job, Mr. MILLS no longer 
considers it glamorous. He knows now that 
being a Congressman involves a lot of hard 
work—and—worse—long separations from 
his family. After 18 years, the Mills family 
still regards Kensett as home, and Washing- 
ton as a place where daddy has to be on 
business for part of each year. 

They live in a rented apartment in north- 
west Washington, and each June, as soon 
as school is out, Mrs. Mills and her pretty 
daugthers, Martha, 17, and Rebecca, 14, go 
home to Kensett. Mr. Mirus follows when 
Congress adjourns a month or two later. 

Mrs. Mills and the girls have to return to 
the Capital in September, when school re- 
sumes. Mr. MILLS stays in Arkansas until 
Thanksgiving or Christmas, when the family 
is again reunited in Washington. Mr. MILLS 
accepts this arrangement philosophically as 
part of the price of a congressional career. 

His hobby, aside from reading Prentice- 
Hall reports and the Tax Journal, is spectator 
sports. He is a loyal fan of the Washington 


‘Senators and the University of Arkansas 


Razorbacks. 

He is also an active layman in the Meth- 
odist Church, a heavy smoker of filter ciga- 
rettes, and a man who ruins perfectly good 
steaks by insisting that they be burned 
beyond recognition. 


Salute to President Gronchi and Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in clos- 
ing his address before the joint meeting 
of the two Houses of the Congress, His 
Excellency the President of Italy, Gio- 
vanni Gronchi, used these words: 

This is the Italy which today is before 
you, as a member in good standing of the 
great family of the western democracies. 


These are significant words. Presi- 
dent Gronchi employed them wisely and 
pointedly for he had placed before the 
American people and the Congress the 
case of the Republic of Italy. Who of 
us looking back over the postwar years 
can deny the great struggle for survival 
of a people imbued with the spirit of 
democracy? Who of us can deny that 
against great odds—these people have 
reached a point of amazing recovery. 
And who can deny their great and end- 
less gratitude to the people of America 
for their assistance, and the strong 
friendship which motivates them to feel 
almost a kinship with the American 
people. And basic in all of this is the 
recognition by the people of Italy that 
“our destiny as individuals, in our fam- 
ily, social or political life, is safe and 
free only in a democracy which draws 
its principles from the Christian tradi- 
tion.” 

I am confident, Mr. Speaker, as must 
be many of our colleagues who saw the 
President of Italy address the Congress, 
that he voiced the sentiments, aspira- 
tions, and hopes of the people of Italy 
who are dedicated to the ideals of de- 
mocracy. Mr. Speaker, I wish to salute 
Mr. Gronchi for his eloquent, stirring, 
and statesmanlike address. I am cer- 
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tain that the case he presented and the 
sincerity with which he laid it before 
the Congress have left.a lasting and 
favorable impact. And I am certain, 
Mr. Speaker, that whatever we, as lead- 
ers of the free world, may continue to 
do to sustain the hopes, aims, and as- 
pirations of these people, that we shall 
not find them wanting, that Italy shall 
prove itself a member in good standing 
of the great family of western democra- 
cies and a worthy friend and ally. 


States Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the thoughtful citizens throughout 
the Nation are disturbed by the trend of 
the Federal Government to take from 
the individual States jurisdiction over 
matters heretofore reserved to the States 
and the attitude of the Supreme Court 
which, in effect, claims the right to be- 
come an unrestricted policymaking body. 
The people of my State are rightfully 
concerned over this recent trend on the 
part of the Federal Government. 


T am certain that every sound-think- 
ing Member of Congress whether he 
comes from the North, South, East or 
West, or whether he is a Republican or 
Democrat should welcome a declaration 
by the Congress indicating it still be-. 
lieves our form of government can best 
be preserved by maintaining a correct 
division of powers between the Federal 
Government and the 48 sovereign States 
as set out in the Constitution by the 
framers of that great document. 

Those who drafted the Federal Con- 
stitution in Philadelphia decided to leave 
to the States, among other things, full 
control over public education and that 
action was infallibly supported by rati- 
fication of the 10th amendment. I am 
certain that all students of the Constitu- 
tion realize that when the 14th amend- 
ment was adopted for the protection of 
those who had been slaves no one in the 
Congress or in any of the States which 
ratified this amendment suggested it was 
intended to take from the States their 
control over public education. 


The 14th amendment specifically 
states, however, that Congress shall have 
power to enforce, by appropriate legis- 
lation, the provision of this article. The 
Same Congress which proposed this 
amendment while acting as a legislative 
body for the District of Columbia under 
provisions of the Constitution estab- 
lished a system of segregated public 
schools in the District of Columbia. It 
seems to me that it is perfectly clear 
that if the framers of the Constitution 
had intended that the schools be inte- 
grated they would have specifically 
stated this fact when the same Congress 
that adopted the 14th amendment passed 
legislation calling for segregated public 
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Schools here in the District of Columbia 
which is a Federal site. The Congress 
certainly has the right to say, by legis- 
lation, how the civil-rights provision of 
the 14th amendment shall be enforced. 

I am introducing a copy of a resolu- 
tion that was recently introduced by 
Senators Rogsertson of Virginia and 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina along with 
Others and hope that this Congress will 
ake some action on legislation of this 
Nature before we adjourn. I think the 
People in this country and in the individ- 
ual States are entitled to know just how 
Much jurisdiction they have over public 
€ducation within the States without in- 
terference from the Federal Government. 


A Bill To Amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker. I 

introduced today a bill to amend the 

ad Retirement Act of 1937 to pro- 

Vide for a much needed increase in bene- 

to retired railroad employees and the 
Survivors of such employees. 

The legislation which I have proposed 
represents the wishes of the active and 
retired railroad employees and their fam- 
ir in my Eighth Congressional Dis- 

rict of Massachusetts. I am also happy 
thes that my bill is being sponsored by 
t e Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
ion which is an association comprising 
Practically all the standard railway or- 
&anizations, both operating and non- 
Operating. The organizations repre- 
Senting practically 100 percent of the 

4 Million railroad employees are for 
My proposal. 

In brief, the purpose of this bill is to 
Provide a badly needed 15 percent in- 
Crease in benefits for thousands of re- 
A ed pensioners, widows and other bene- 
he es under the Railroad Retirement 
rede In order to ensure these increased 
t efits and keep the retirement trust 
“he in sound financial condition; the 

Would raise the additional funds in 
€ amount of 2 percent of covered pay- 
pl Both the employee and the em- 

Oyer will pay an additional 1 percent, 
on, their contributions 71% percent 
se the first $350 of monthly wages, in- 

ad of 614. Moreover, the increased 
off on employees would be immediately 
eer by exempting the employee’s tax 
ines 8Toss wages in the computation of 
income tax. I sincerely feel that 
Sines an exemption is fair and equitable 
ce the employers already get credit 
paid ir corporation taxes for amounts 
wane into the retirement fund. I also 
ada to point out that workers in Can- 
k and Great Britain already enjoy this 

emption benefit. 
Beie my hope that my bill and other 
the Ho Proposals now pending before 
mer Ouse Interstate and Foreign Com- 
ce Committee, of which I am privi- 
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ledged to be a member, will receive 
thorough and conscientious study. It is 
my further hope that the committee 
will recommend to the Congress legisla- 
tion along the lines I have proposed so 
the thousands of retired pensioners, 
widows and other beneficiaries under 
the Railroad Retirement Act may receive 
a substantial increase in benefits. 


Benson’s Still Slipping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Wisconsin Agriculturist is 
the largest farm publication in our 
State. For many years the magazine 
has conducted opinion polls among 
farmers on questions of interest to our 
farm population. The opinion polls by 
this magazine are usually very reliable. 

The March 1 issue of the magazine 
contains the results of a very interesting 
poll on Wisconsin farmers’ opinion of 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson. 
The article, which I commend to my 
colleagues, was written by W. C. Vos- 
kuil. Following is the full text of the 
article: 

Only 4 Wisconsin farmers out of 100 are 
willing to stand up and declare that Secre- 
tary Benson is doing a good job. You can 
see that the Secretary would hardly win a 
popularity contest in Wisconsin. 

A big 55 percent of the State’s farmers 
argue that he is definitely doing a poor job, 
while another 26 percent are kind of on the 
fence. They say that Benson is doing a fair 
job. 

These are some of the figures dug up by 
a recent Wisconsin agriculturist poll. They 
are the up-to-date thinking on how Benson 
is doing. 

ONLY 4 PERCENT SAY “GOOD JOB” 

Here are the results when farmers were 
asked this question: “On the whole, what 
kind of a job do you think Ezra T. Benson 
is doing as Secretary of Agriculture?” 


Percent 
LOO 2a ot E e A T E E 4 
2. g a E EA E SN S E OA eke 26 
So g EIE A AE r e S a apanar E E 55 
k Don't. KRNOWs oo ae a bk eco ee 15 


A fairly large number—15 percent— 
couldn’t make up their minds. Most of these 
were women who hadn’t given the question 
much thought, 

There isn’t much in those figures to cheer 
up the Benson supporters. It is pretty rough 
treatment for the Secretary and his policies. 

Wisconsin farmers aren’t happy with farm 
affairs. Rightly or wrongly, they are taking 
it out on the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“Why, Benson couldn’t be elected dog- 
catcher in Muscoda township,” snapped a 
Grant County farm wife. 

She spoke for those who are most violently 
opposed to the Secretary. Like a man in 
Barron county, “They see red every time 
that name is mentioned.” 

Most of Benson’s opponents are not so 
emotional about it. They judge him on his 
performance and they arent satisfied with it. 

A great many of these respect Benson, 
some even like him personally, but they feel 
that he hasn’t done his job. 

Notice that 26 percent rate the Secretary 
as doing a fair job. Farmers usually aren’t 
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lavish with their praise. Those who say he 
is doing a fair job probably wish he would 
do better, but they recognize the tough 
problems he has to face. 

“He isn’t altogether to blame for things,” 
said one of these, a man from Monroe 
County. “Look at the mess he stepped into. 
How much better could someone else have 
done?” 


How farm opinion on Benson changed 


July PITER TAN tracey 
1953 jber 1954/ber 1955; 1956 


Doing fair job_....._- 
Doing poor job_..._-- 
No answer-_-__........ 


Men were a little harder in their judgment 
than were women. Sixty-three percent of 
the men contend that Benson is doing a 
poor job while only 47 percent of the women 
turned thumbs down, 

It is always interesting to see how poli- 
tics affect a person’s opinion. As one might 
guess, the Democrats think less of the pres- 
ent Secretary of Agriculture than do Re- 
publican voters. 

Seventy-five percent of the Democrats call 
Benson a poor Secretary. Of the Republi- 
cans, only 48 percent were that rough. Of 
the independent voters, 43 percent checked 
answer No. 3. 

A Bayfield County Republican couldn’t see 
why Eisenhower didn’t get rid of Benson 
because his policies are hurting Republican 
chances. 


YOUNGER FARMERS ARE MORE FAVORABLE 


One breakdown of the voting showed some- 
thing which may surprise you. Younger 
farmers were a little more favorable to Ben- 
son than older ones. 

Of the farmers below 35 years old, 45 per- 
cent said Benson is doing a poor job. Of 
the middle-aged and older group, 58 percent 
argue that he is doing a poor job. Younger 
farmers seem a little less dissatisfied with 
the Secretary's policies. 

Probably the most discouraging thing from 
Benson’s standpoint is the steady loss of 
support during the last few years. The table 
at the bottom of the page tells the story 
very simply. 

During Benson’s first year in office only 13 
percent of the farmers were against him. 
They seemed willing to give a new man every 
chance. 

By September of 1954 he had lost the sup- 
port of 37 percent. That was after the April 
1954 drop in milk supports. 

In September 1955, the thoroughly fed-up 
group jumped to 45 percent. Now it stands 
at 55 percent. The popularity curve has 
been steadily and surely on the skids. Peo- 
ple have been dropping into it out of the 
good and fair group. 

Faced with farm opinion like that, Ezra 
Benson must often yearn for the old days in 
Utah where life was much simpler, 


Unsoundness of TVA’s Coal-Buying 
Policies Appears To Be Made Clear by 
Existing Stockpile Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS) 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
10th of January I sent to the Tennessee 
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Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn., the 
following telegram: 

"Appreciate your advising me the total ca- 
pacity of all your combined generating units 
using coal at your Johnsonville, Tenn., 
powerplant and capacity of each unit sepa- 
rately. Also amount of coal that TVA is now 
consuming and the amount used at the 
Johnsonville, Tenn., steam plant. How much 
increase in tonnage do you anticipate in the 
next 5 years? Of course I realize this de- 
pends upon a lot of circumstances but I 
would like to have your estimate. 


On January 11 I received the following 
reply: 
Re your telegram 

Generating capacity at Johnsonville steam 
plant 6 units all coal fired with capability 
of 125,000 kilowatts each or total of 750,000 
kilowatts. In calendar year 1955 system 
consumption was 15,210,000 tons and at 
Johnsonville 2,586,000 tons. In calendar 
year 1956 Johnsonville consumption will 
be about same and system consumption 
about 18 million tons. Normal system power 
load growth if matched by appropriate addi- 
tions to steam generating capacity is ex- 
pected to result in increases in coal consump- 
tion of about 10 percent annually. This 
would indicate annual consumption by 1960 
exceeding 25 million tons. 

AUBREY J. WAGNER, 
General Manager. 


Mr. Speaker, the story appearing in 
the February 22 Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Journal is disturbing to Congressmen 
representing coal districts. Thousands 
of coal miners are still unemployed in 
the whole area of eastern Kentucky. 
Many Members are quite mindful of 
TVA’s attempt to purchase natural gas 
on an interruptible basis a few years 
ago and hope that no further considera- 
tion will be given to such a proposal. In 
this area we have the best steam coal in 
the world. Thought perhaps the mem- 
bership of the House would be interested 
in the article entitled “Unsoundness of 
TVA’s Coal-Buying Policies Appears To 
Be Made Clear by Existing Stockpile 
Shortages.” 

The article is as follows: 

UNSOUNDNESS OF TVA’s COAL-BUYING POLI- 
CIES APPEARS To BE MADE CLEAR BY EXISTING 
STOCKPILE SHORTAGES 
Two full-page advertisements in this news- 

paper during the week have called attention 

to charges by Mr. Justin Potter, of Nashville, 
that there is a dangerous shortage of coal 
stockpiled at TVA’s various steam plants. 

Listing the plants, Mr. Potter asserts that 
at some of them there’s a supply of coal 
which would last only 7 or T days. A strike, 
bad weather, or some other unforeseen cir- 
cumstances could result in a serious power 
shortage, according to the Nashville indus- 
trialist. 

Looking beyond such possibilities, Mr. Pot- 
ter fears a sinister purpose on the part of 
TVA coal buyers. “This could even be a de- 
liberate, cold-blooded attempt on the part 
of TVA management to create an emergency 
which would give them an excuse for going 
into the coal business,” he says. 

Countering the Potter charges, TVA 
spokesmen blame their coal shortage on a 
drought, a strike, and delivery failures, but 
they say the agency has on hand a stockpile 
of coal which would last from 40 to 50 days, 
even if all deliveries were summarily stopped. 
This is about half of the normal stockpile, as 
we understand it, if there is no error in TVA 
estimates. 

Candidly, we have been puzzled for some 
time about TVA's coal-buying policy, and we 
will admit to a certain selfishness in our con- 
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cern because that policy has knocked the 
southern Appalachian coal-producing area 
for a loop since it has been in effect. The 
results of it have been spelled out in closed 
mines, many of them here in Tennessee, and 
in miners out of work, 

What the southern Appalachian area is 
up against is apparent in two recent reports. 
One of these shows that TVA paid $4.20 for 
coal delivered in 1955 to the tune of 14,377,- 
000- tons. The price included cost of the 
coal at the mine plus transportation 
charges. Then in another report we find 
that the cost of mining coal in the southern 
Appalachian area is $4.6728 per ton. That 
figure does not include other fixed charges 
for taxes, royalties, and so on. 

Total cost of coal per ton in the various 
mining areas hereabouts is found to be, per 
ton, for the first 11 months of 1955: 

Big Sandy, $5.0264; Harlan, $5.4601; 
Kanawha, $4.6382; Logan, $4.3541; Southern 
Appalachian, $5.4250; Williamson, $4.6301. 

When these cost prices are averaged out, 
the cost per ton is $4.6301 on a total ton- 
nage for all the areas reported of 39,162,525. 
This figure quoted of $4.6301 is the one to 
be compared to the buying price of $4.20 
per ton at which TVA bought its 1955 
supply. 

It is apparent that on the basis of the 
average costs reported here the mines in 
question, if they wanted TVA’s business, 
had no choice but to sell at a less than cost 
price. 

The shortages in TVA stockpiles, whether 
one accepts the figure in days as given by 
TVA or the estimates from Mr. Potter, are 
in our belief the results of a coal-buying 
policy, recently inaugurated by the Author- 
ity, which is unsound—for TVA itself no less 
than for the mine operators who choose to 
bid on prices necessary to get the business. 

Insistence by the Authority on buying 
coal at less than prices at which it can be 
produced at a reasonable profit seems to find 
in the existing stockpile shortages evidence 
of unsoundness. It is a policy which has 
demonstrated that it will work only at the 
penalty of closing down substantial mine 
operations and throwing miners out of em- 
ployment, which is certainly no contribu- 
tion to the economic welfare of the areas 
affected. Furthermore, as the process goes 
on and more and more coal is demanded at 
less than profitable prices one may be rea- 
sonably certain that there will be a grow- 
ing uncertainty about deliveries. Any con- 
cern forced to market its product at a loss 
gradually becomes a less trustworthy source 
of supply, and under the existing buying 
policy there promises to be an increasing 
number of such producers. 


President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday the American people re- 
ceived the very good news that the Pres- 
ident is able and willing to add another 
4 years to his record of distinguished 
service to his country. His decision has 
been the occasion for a general rejoicing 
which has again been a reminder of the 
affection and respect which he has won. 

There is very little that can be said of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower which has not al- 
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ready been said by people of all political 
beliefs, not only in the United States but 
throughout the world. He is one of 
those fortunate men whose obvious 
merits have received in his lifetime the 
commendation of those he has served, 
and whose public service has furnished 
no pretext for censure. Perhaps the 
most remarkable aspect of his public life, 
however, has been the degree to which 
his leadership has been based upon public 
confidence in his essential goodness. 

We are in a period of history which 
presents problems as great as any of 
those which were met by our predeces- 
sors, and the closeness of communica- 
tions has brought to the fore many men 
of unquestioned brilliance and ability. 
But the problems which we face will 
never be solved by the unaided intelli- 
gence of any man, and_I believe that the 
President’s greatest impact upon the 
people of all nations has been the result 
of his simple and sincere spiritual faith. 

His first public act as President was to 
confess his personal dependence upon 
the assistance of his Creator and to re- 
mind the world that this Nation was 
founded upon a firm faith in God. It 
was well to remind himself and us that 
our belief in the rights of man grew out 
of faith in God as the Creator and source 
of those rights. 

With this beginning, each year of his 
administration has brought him an in- 
creased sureness in dealing with his tre- 
mendous responsibilities, and each year 
has increased America’s confidence in 
his leadership. Nothing has occurred in 
the past 3 years to shake the Nation’s 
faith in the essential goodness and in- 
tegrity of this man. This is the integrity 
which makes him the tool of no group 
and the servant of all groups, groups 
which to him are not sharply divided 
classes with selfish competing interests, 
but composed of individuals with the 
dignity, rights, and responsibilities which 
are theirs as the children of God. 

It is idle to call him another Lincoln 
or another Washington, for he is the 
shadow of no man. Each generation 
raises up its own leaders, and in the 
crucial periods of American history this 
country has been blessed with leaders 
who provided inspiration to their con- 
temporaries and to the generations which 
succeeded them. Beset with the prob- 
lems of the atomic age, America has 
found a leader who at home and abroad 
has ennobled the office which has been 
entrusted to him. 

In the prospect of his continued lead- 
ership, we can look with confidence to 
the years of trial and opportunity which 
lie ahead. 
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A Christian Policy for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the RECORD, a 
thought-provoking resolution entitled 
“An Affirmation of a Christian Policy for 
Peace, 1956,” approved by the Minnesota 
Council of Churches at their annual 
meeting held at St. Paul, Minn., on Feb- 
ruary 2. I commend the resolution to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


An AFFIRMATION OF A CHRISTIAN POLICY FOR 
PEACE, 1956 


Peace and the ministry of reconciliation 
have been from the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era an inseparable part of the faith and 
mission of the Church of Christ. Today as 
never before people in all lands want peace, 
not war. The church, under God, must voice 
that hope and release the power of faith and 
redemptive love for its fulfillment. 

This conviction finds its roots in the theo- 
logical basis of our faith. Because we believe 
in God as the father of all mankind we have 
an inescapable duty to find dynamic chan- 
nels for making effective our belief in human 
brotherhood. Our mandate is from Jesus 
our Lord who said, “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called sons of God.” 
The Christian answer to war is a new and 
creative effort to make Christ loved by all 
men and to make love the effective base of 
all society. 

It is in the light of this mandate that we 
call upon our Government to continue to 
explore with calmness and courage every 
possible avenue of peace with justice and 
mercy. We commend our President for 
sharing this conviction and for his willing- 
ness to negotiate the grave issues involved 
in our relationship with Communist coun- 
tries. 

In the aggressive program of the worldwide 
Communist movement we see a serious 
threat to Christian values especially in its 
disregard for the right of the individual and 
its inherent tyranny. It is equally danger- 
ous and un-Christian to underestimate this 
threat or to use wrong methods in meeting 
it. As Christians we believe that while op- 
posing communism and other forms of to- 
talitarianism we must also oppose the atti- 
tude of fear and hatred that would lead us to 
‘forget that all men are created of one 
blood—persons for whom Christ died. 

We pledge ourselves to work for continued 
Government economic aid and technical as- 
sistance to underdeveloped areas in coopera- 
tion with the United Nations and its several 
agencies in order that the poverty and hun- 
ger in which communism thrives may be 
Overcome. Believing that these are times 
that demand the courage to pioneer, we call 
upon our Nation and others at the earliest 
Possible moment to implement the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for an international pool of 
atomic energy to be used for peaceful pur- 
Poses. Herein lies a magnificent opportunity 
for a “program of massive atomic creation in 
contrast to the threat of massive atomic 
destruction.” + 

We urge the extension of the international 
exchange program (for students, teachers, 
technicians, farmers, and others) as a means 
of advancing friendship and understanding 
between all peoples. 

We call upon our Government at all times 
to demonstrate clearly our faith in united 
action under law by working in and through 
the United Nations to relieve international 
tension and establish the moral authority 
of law. We believe that our foreign policy 
should be conducted always in ways con- 


1 Words of John Jay Hopkins in an address 
to the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 
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sistent with the United Nations Charter and 
that we ourselves should lead the way in 
using the United Nations processes of con- 
ciliation and arbitration. 

Believing that the present armament race, 
like all others, can lead only to increased 
suspicion and fear and to the threat of an- 
other war, we pledge ourselves to support 
all efforts toward mutual disarmament with 
effective guaranties—including the renun- 
ciation of nuclear weapons which would 
threaten the very existence of life upon the 
earth. We note with gratitude the declara- 
tion in President Eisenhower’s recent state 
of the Union message that “we shall per- 
severe in seeking a general reduction of 
armament under effective inspection and 
control.” 

We recall with satisfaction that both of 
our Minnesota Senators earlier served among 
the cosponsors of a resolution? expressing 
this some forthright stand. We would fur- 
ther remind our churches of the united dec- 
laration of the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at Evanston in 
which Christians from every part of the 
earth called for “the prohibition of all wea- 
pons of mass destruction; including atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, with provision for in- 
ternational inspection and control, together 
with the drastic reduction of all other arma- 
ments.” 


We find ourselves also in complete agree- 
ment with the proposal of President Eisen- 
hower in his 5-point program for peace (as 
stated April 16, 1953) that a substantial 
part of the funds saved through disarma- 
ment may well be used in an all-out effort 
to work with underprivileged nations in ban- 
ishing forever hunger and disease. 

We share the historic position of our major 
Protestant denominations in being opposed 
to universal military training and conscrip- 
tion as a permanent peacetime policy for the 
United States. We believe these measures 
to be inconsistent with our American demo- 
cratic tradition and our declared goal of dis- 
armament. The answer to even the present 
critical situation lies not in total conscrip- 
tion of our youth but in a far more con- 
certed support of a constructive program 
for peace among the peoples of the world. 


We urge constant vigilance to the end that 
our Nation may maintain civilian control 
over the processes of government and we 
oppose any step leading to the regimentation 
and militarization of the American mind. 

Desiring also spiritual and political free- 
dom for all peoples we urge a renewed effort 
to work with the United Nations and its 
Trusteeship Council in aiding dependent 
peoples to achieve responsible self-govern- 
ment now. 

We call upon our church and people to 
dramatize this faith in freedom and in the 
dignity and worth of all human life by a 
renewed commitment to equal opportunity 
and full acceptance as the inherent right of 
all persons within our own land irrespective 
of race, class, or creed. 

We recommend that continued study be 
given the above principles by the churches 
of our State and by the committee on world 
peace of the Minnesota Council of Churches 
with a view to clarifying them and imple- 
menting them with appropriate action. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
RELATIONS, 

Rev. DENZIL Carty, Chairman. 

THE COMMITTEE ON WORLD PEACE, 

Rev. CHARLES M. SEXTON, Chairman, 

THE COMMITTEE FOR DRAFTING A CHRIS- 
TIAN AFFIRMATION FOR PEACE, 

Rev. WILBUR D. GROSE, Chairman. 


2 Senate Concurrent Resolution 32, June 3, 
1953. 
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A Farmer’s Views on Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of Congress representing the 
Third District of Ohio I receive a great 
many fine and thoughtful letters from 
my constituents. Recently a young 
farmer, Dwight R. Harris, wrote me a 
very carefully considered letter outlin- 
ing his views on our farm situation. 

Mr. Harris is a practical farmer on 
approximately 160 acres. He has been 
very active in farm organizations and 
conservation work in Butler County and 
was sent to Europe to study farm condi- 
tions there. He is well qualified to make 
these comments and his letter is of gen- 
eral interest in this important problem. 

The letter follows: 

OXFORD, OHIO, January 23, 1956. 

DEAR Mr. SCHENCK: Thank you for rush- 
ing a copy of the President’s message on 
agriculture to me for study and comment. 

You would be interested in knowing that 
on the evening of the day I received it, 
it was used as the basis of an educational 
panel discussion at our local grange meet- 
ing. Having the facts surely aided in in- 
terpreting the meaning of the nine points, 

During the past few days I have circu- 
lated the copy of the message among a 
number of interested people—all with favor- 
able reactions. 

Here are a few personal comments: 

This particular agricultural message, for 
the first time since World War IL documents 
briefiy and in an orderly fashion the main 
problems of agriculture—from both a long- 
range standpoint as well as the immediate 
short haul. 

The nine points should be based on and 
dovetailed into the present overall eco- 
nomic system of freely fluctuating prices 
as the chief determinants for marketing our 
production. In other words, we should re- 
tain the feature of flexibility of price sup- 
ports rather than moving in the direction of 
rigid 90 percent or even 100 percent of parity. 
Flexibility allows for flexing prices upward 
to 90 percent or higher as conditions warrant. 

The soil-bank proposal (point 1) is a syn- 
thesis of the two currently popular meth- 
ods of curtailing agricultural production: 
acreage allotments based upon historical 
acreage production and the newer principle 
of voluntary production according to acre 
capability and good land use. 

In the first part of the soil-bank program, 
the acreage reserve plan is designed to fit 
into the present acreage-allotment program. 
By voluntarily underplanting the allotment 
the farmer will be directly cutting further 
production, while receiving either cash or 
surplus commodities in return, thereby help- 
ing to rapidly use up the burdensome sur- 
pluses. 

The second part of the soil-bank program— 
the conservation reserve feature—represents 
the thinking we expressed to you last sum- 
mer at your grassroots conference in Oxford. 

For a number of years I personally have 
believed that if each acre in our land was 
farmed according to its capabilities and 
proper use according to technical advice, 
there would be much less accumulation of 
the soil-depleting present day surplus com- 
modities: corn, wheat, cotton, etc. The 
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truth is that many farmers have conscien- 
tiously and voluntarily planned their indi- 
vidual farming programs in accordance with 
this principle. 

However, the farm programs carried on by 
the previous administration caused the indi- 
vidual farmers to lose perspective in seeing 
the real issues involved and to postpone the 
planning for a realistic efficient-type farm- 
management program geared to honest 
market demands and for total conservation 
of vital soil and water resources. 

Some of these unwise policies, in light of 
recent history, included the principle of 
rigidity for farm pricing at high levels, allot- 
ment programs based on historical acreage 
production, marketing quotas tied to high- 
support prices, agricultural-conservation 
payments (ACP) designed for a segmented 
rather than an integrated conservation farm 
plan, commodity loan proposals and Gov- 
ernment storage procedures causing produc- 
tion for Government storage rather than 
consumer markets, and the tremendous loss 
in foreign export trade and markets be- 
cause of inability to compete pricewise. The 
result has been the present dilemma. 

The legislation for implementing the soil- 
bank plan should very clearly spell out the 
real long-range objectives of proper land 
use and should distinctly make clear that 
Federal payments are justified only because 
of the need for readjustment brought on by 
a national patriotic effort of World War II 
production incentives. 

A great weakness of the proposal, at pres- 
ent at least, will be the ability to see that 
Federal funds are not used to sustain an 
inefficient productive plant in agriculture. 

Special efforts and emphasis should be 
made to step up the program and complete 
at an early date the national inventory of 
our soil and water resources. How can a soil- 
bank plan be administered efficiently with- 
out having the detailed facts of soil pro- 
ductivity in the country? The Soil Con- 
servation Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agricultural and the Division of 
Soils, Ohio Department of National Re- 
sources, are both at work on this program 
here in Ohio. Apparently, there is no con- 
flict and each agency is cooperating with the 
other in getting the job done. However, this 
is not the case in other parts of the Nation 
where there is, I believe, the States rights- 
Central Government problem. Incidentally, 
we can be proud of the people in Ohio co- 
operating on matters relating to conserva- 
tion: soil, water, electricity, flood control, 
parks, forestry, wildlife, watershed develop- 
ment, conservancy district projects and con- 
servation education. There is no doubt that 
Ohio leads the Nation, and possibly the world, 
in this respect. 

I believe the soil-bank plan should be vol- 
untarily accepted by the farmers who are 
needing to readjust their production. This 
would be in line with the lessening of man- 
datory controls of the Federal Government 
over actual farming operations. It would 
tend to retain individual initiative and farm- 
management planning by the specific farm 
families involved. This principle is very 
important to safeguard the traditional free- 
doms of choice and action. 

The Great Plains program (point 6) is an 
adaptation of the soil-bank plan to the large 
dust-blow area of wheat production. Very 
good. 

The rural-development program (point 5) 
should have the necessary legislative develop- 
ment to complement the soil-bank plan, 
thus, really cutting the roots of poverty on 
the American farm and thereby making agri- 
culture, during these times of unprecedented 
general prosperity, a comparable enterprise 
in the American economic enterprise sys- 
tem. I rank this feature on the same level 
as the soil-bank plan. It will alleviate the 
problems of the marginal producer, the 
plight of blighted areas and will point the 
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direction toward other opportunities and 
higher standards of living on and away from 
the farm. 

We surely should continue to emphasize 
the necessity for adequate private and public 
agricultural research in’ distribution and 
marketing (point 7). 

The other points of the message I approve 
without comment. They are obviously de- 
signed for agricultural betterment. 

In conclusion, I’d again like to register my 
wholehearted approval of the basic think- 
ing of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. Ben- 
son and to personally thank you for the leg- 
islative cooperation in carrying out the pro- 
posals advanced. 


Sincerely, 
DwicHt R. Harris. 


An Editor’s Appraisal of Earl Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, my 
distinguished colleague of the Ninth 
Indiana Congressional District, EARL 
Witson, recently has announced his 
candidacy for his ninth consecutive term 
in Congress. Of the Indiana delegation, 
Mr. Witson is second only to CHARLES 
HALLECK in length of service. The 
Paoli (Ind.) Republican, one of the in- 
fluential newspapers in the ninth dis- 
trict, recently carried an editorial on 
the Wilson candidacy which I would like 
to have inserted in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

RUNNING AGAIN 


It was 16 years ago along about now that 
a chunky young man of our acquaintance 
walked into the Paoli Republican office one 
day and announced that he was going to 
run for Congress. It was a surprise to us. 
We had known him even then about 15 
years, first as an opponent on the basketball 
fioor, then as a fellow student we occa- 
sionally saw on the I. U. campus, then as & 
high school teacher who sometimes showed 
up as an Official scorer at Paoli ball games we 
were covering. But we had never thought 
of him as a politician. 

While we were trying to phrase our first- 
hand opinion that he was getting into some- 
thing over his depth, he said something that 
reversed our opinion. “Don’t know how far 
I'll get,” he said, “but one thing I want to 
try. Between now and the primary I want 
to talk to every farmer in the ninth district 
in his own barnyard.” 

Probably he missed a few. But he made 
the effort and he talked to a lot of them. 
Came May and he was nominated. Came 
November and he was elected. Come May 
and November, every other year, and it has 
been happening ever since. 

This week EARL WILSON has announced 
that he will run for a ninth term in Con- 
gress. For a guy who is not a politician, and 
never was, we think his chances are pretty 
good. 

Why do we say that a man with his 
record is not a politician? EARL WILSON gets 
into trouble sometimes, in the district and 
in the Republican Party. Usually it is be- 
cause he has said what was on his mind, A 
real professional politician learns to keep his 
trap shut, and pretends to be all things to all 
people. 
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That first campaign schedule he mapped 
out for himself is typical. He has worked 
hard ever since he first went to Washington. 
Ask anybody, from either party, who ever 
went to him for help. 

Our guess is that EARL WILSON would rate 
things in this order: The Nation first, the 
ninth district second, and the Republican 
Party third. It is our guess, too, that it is 
his conception that by serving all three to 
the very best of his ability is the way to 
keep getting EARL Witson elected. 

So far we think it has worked out that 
way. 


The Supreme Court Integration Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though southerners may have been 
shocked by the recent admission of Vice 
President Nrxon that the Supreme Court 
integration decision had more political 
aspects than it did grounds of legal 
soundness, I am sure they were not sur- 
prised. Many of the best legal minds 
have thoroughly combed the decision 
without finding any basis in previous 
decisions of the Court and have so ex- 
pressed themselves. It is rather an un- 
usual departure from accepted political 
effort for the Vice President of the United 
States to attempt to heap praise on his 
party as Vice President Nrxon did in a 
recent address to a partisan audience at 
a Republican fund-raising dinner. He 
said, as follows: 

Speaking for a unanimous Supreme Court, 
a great Republican Chief Justice, Earl War- 
ren, has ordered an end to racial segregation 
in the Nation’s public schools. 


David Lawrence in the Evening Star 
of February 20, 1956, tries to blame this 
inexcusable blunder, as usual, on the 
poor secretary or stenographer and calls 
it a mistake of commas. This is the 
Same technique used to cover up Ben- 
son’s insulting letter approving the 
Harper’s magazine article which called 
the American farmer “our pampered 
tyrant.” 

It is a sad commentary on the Nation’s 
political health when the Supreme Court 
is dragged into the arena of partisan 
politics in order to gather the bloc 
voters of the metropolitan areas for the 
Republican Party. This exhibition of 
cheap politics is one of the reasons why 
the decision is so deeply resented by the 
people of the South. I wonder how 
other sections of the country would feel 
if they were victimized by a political 
decision which threatens to destroy a 
way of life, more than a century old, 
when that decision is supported by the 
weakest kind of social philosophy in the 
face of legal precedents that go back to 
the beginning of the Republic. A great 
deal of progress has been made in the 
field of racial relations throughout the 
South within the past 25 or 30 years, but 
if the agitation of the Nixons and the 
NAACP continues this structure of bet- 
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ter relations will be torn down and no 
responsible leader in the South today 
can predict the type of structure that 
will take its place. 

This situation is so well summarized in 
an editorial of the Anniston Star of 
Sunday, February 19, 1956, that I con- 
sider it timely to be brought to the at- 
tention of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert this editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

Mr. Nrxon Lets Cat OUT OF THE BAG 


At the very time he was receiving an 
award for his. services to the United 
States—and- this paper believes that he 
has accomplished some good in his for- 
eign trips—Vice President RICHARD M. NIXON 
last week in New York virtually admitted 
that the attempt to force integration on 
the South was politically conceived by boast- 
ing of the fact that the nonsegregation edict 
by the United States Supreme Court was 
delivered by a Republican Chief Justice. 

And since both Nrxon and Warren come 
from the same State, it may be that the Vice 
President had some inkling of things to 
come when the Grand Old Party took con- 
trol of the Federal Government. And yet 
we had always been led to believe that the 
highest court in the land was presumed 
to be above partisan politics, in spite of Mr. 
Dooley’s dictum that it follows the election 
reurns. 

It might be observed, too, that Nrxon’s 
admission that the Warren pronouncement 
was politically conceived seems to justify the 
premonition of John W. Davis that the de- 
cision in the antisegregation case might not 
be decided in accordance with the law as 
laid down in Supreme Court precedents. For 
he said he would win the case if it should 
be decided on a basis of law. 

As we well know now, it has been con- 
tended by numerous authorities that the de- 
cision did not follow the law, but rather 
was clothed in the language of psychology 
and sociology, with an overtone of appease- 
ment with respect to Soviet Russia, whose 
propaganda had been aimed at segregation 
practices in this country. However, Mr. 
Warren should have known that Russia also 
practices segregation. 

But we did not believedthat even Mr. NIXON, 
who is nothing if not politically minded, 
would be so disingenuous as to make the 
admission that the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had saved 
the Grand Old Party from defeat by handing 
down an opinion that was calculated to cap- 
ture the Negro vote, which is á balance of 
power in some Northern States. 

Hence, just as Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land rebelled against the United States Court 
in the famous Hartford Convention of 1814, 
and the antislavery North as a whole were 
against the Dred Scott decision as handed 
down by Chief Justice Taney in the runa- 
way slave case of 1852, which was regarded 
as having been politically dictated, even 
so is the South rebelling today against the 
Warren decision. 

In the case of the Hartford Convention, 
which was led by George Cabot, it was af- 
firmed that “in cases of deliberate, danger- 
ous, and palpable infractions of the Constitu- 
tion, affecting the sovereignty of the State 
and liberties of the people; it is not only 
the right but the duty of such a State to 
interpose its authority for their protection, 
in the manner best calculated to secure that 
end.” 

Several of the Southern States today, fol« 
lowing in the precedent of the Old Dominion 
State of Virginia, likewise have invoked the 
doctrine of interposition, which was given 
sanction early in the history of the country 
by Jefferson and Madison, the latter bee 
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ing known as the Father of the Constitution. 
And now that it has been admitted that. the 
Warren decision was political, the South’s 
case js strengthened. 

It is not known, however, whether the 
doctrine of interposition can be sustained 
in law today. But our contest will at least 
make for time in the fight against a deci- 
sion that goes against the grain of the vast 
majority of the people of the South. And 
when the people of the country as a whole 
become more familiar with the background 
and injustice of the Warren pronouncement, 
it may be nullified even as was the 18th 
amendment, which embodied sumptuary 
legislation. 


The United States district courts appar- 
ently feel compelled to follow the line laid 
down by the high court at Washington. But 
they seem to do so with reservations. For 
instance, Judge J. Skelly Wright, in an- 
nouncing the decision in the Louisiana cases 
last week, recognized the magnitude of 
the problem. He said it is not to be taken 
lightly and declared that it will require the 
utmost patience, understanding, generosity, 
and forbearance from all of us of whatever 
race. 


Yet, the NAACP, which includes most Ne- 
gro politicians and a good many of the po- 
litically inclined Negro preachers, are join- 
ing up with the do-gooders, and rabble 
rousers of the North, including many of the 
newspapers that know little about the prob- 
lems of the South, and which close their 
columns to our point of view. But their 
attitude may be changed if we can get a 
few more articles like Tom Waring’s- that 
appeared in Harper’s magazine last month. 
It stated the stark realties of our case. 


The Medical Case Against the Advertising 
of Alcoholic Beverages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include the following: 


THE MEDICAL CASE AGAINST THE ADVERTISING 
OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


(By A. C. Ivy, Ph. D., M. D., D. 8c., LL. D., 
FACP, professor of physiology and head of 
the department of clinical science and 
past vice president, University of Illinois, 
Chicago; chairman, National Committee 
for the Prevention of Alcoholism; past 
president, Chicago Portal House for the 
Rehabilitation of Alcoholics; member, 
board of directors of Allied Youth; past 
president of the American Physiological 
Society; past president of the Ameri- 
can Gastroenterological Association; past 
chairman of the Section on Physiology 
and Pathology of the American Medical 
Association; past president, Chicago Insti- 
tute of Medicine; medico-legal, scientific, 
and medico-ethical advisor and witness at 
the Nuremberg tribunal on the medical 
atrocities; past scientific director of the 
Naval Medical Research Institute; Pope 
Leo XIII award for contributions to hu- 
manity; author of some 1,200 articles in 
medical and scientific journals; author of 
a book on peptic ulcer) 

I hold the following truth to be self-evi- 
dent: It is not rational, it is not for the 
general welfare to permit the advertisement 
to the public of any food, or drink, or drug: 
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(1) Which is not necessary for the main- 
tenance of health; and (2) which impairs 
the normal mental functions of most every- 
one who consumes it in ordinary amounts; 
(3) which increases accident proneness when 
consumed in ordinary amounts, resulting in 
the death of thousands, and in body injury 
to hundreds of thousands annually; (4) 
which produces a disease in millions of our 
citizens; (5) which is the direct and indirect 
cause of our fourth largest public health 
problem; and (6) which is the cause of the 
numerically largest narcotic problem in the 
United States and Western civilization. 

I shall proceed to prove that the foregoing 
statement applies to alcoholic beverages, be- 
cause alcohol has anesthetic and addiction- 
producing properties. 


I 


Alcoholic beverages, as is well known, are 
not necessary for the maintenance of health. 
If so, you would find them included in the 
table of contents of our best and most au- 
thoritative books on foods and nutrition. In- 
stead, alcoholic beverages are referred to in 
textbooks dealing with pharmacology, toxi- 
cology, pathology, diseases of nutrition, and 
of the body and mind. 

During most of the 19th century alcohol 
was a necessary drug, or narcotic, or an- 
esthetic and sedative in medical practice, 
because it was less habit forming and toxic 
than morphine or opium and marihuana or 
hashish. Today it is unnecessary. In 1917 
the American Medical Association (House 
= Delegates) passed the following resolu- 

on: 

“Whereas we believe that the use of alco- 
hol is detrimental to the human economy; 


- and 


“Whereas its use in therapeutics as a 
tonic or stimulant and as a food has no 
scientific basis: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Medical. 
Association opposes the use of alcohol as a 
beverage; and be it ‘ 

“Resolved, That the use of alcohol as a 
therapeutic agent should be discouraged.” 
(Journal of American Medical Association, 
vol. 68, p. 1837, 1917.) 

So, alcohol is not necessary for the main- 
tenance of health; and today it is not nec- 
essary as a drug or medicine, 
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Alcoholic beverages impair the normal 
mental function of most everyone who con- 
sumes them in ordinary amounts. 

Alcoholic beverages put the brain to 
sleep; they anesthetize the brain, the ex- 
tent depending primarily on the amount of 
alcohol consumed and the susceptibility of 
the individual. 

The alcohol in 1 or 2 beers, 1 or 2 cocktails 
or highballs impairs judgment. That is why 
a feeling of well-being and of greater self- 
confidence (false ego) occurs, That is why 
the sense of caution is impaired, and the 
so-called moderate drinkers do and say 
things they would not otherwise do or say, 
That is why General Marshall early in 
World War II, when asked where our na- 
tional security was threatened most, re- 
plied: “In the cocktail lounge of the May- 
flower Hotel.” 

mr 


The alcohol in 1 or 2 beers, or 1 or 2 cock- 
tails or highballs increases accident prone- 
ness. Alcohol -does this by impairing the 
sense of caution and the performance of 
skillful acts. This impairment of caution 
and skills occurs before one begins to “feel 
the effects” of alcohol, for example, the 
sensation of warmth and tingling of the 
skin and of well-being. 

The following table presents the most 
scientific evidence now available showing 
the relation of alcohol in the blood to prone- 
ness of having an auto accident in which a 
person is injured: 
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TABLE I 


Drivers stopped at 
random whe had no 
accidents 


Alcohol in blood 


ZOO ooo nossa ho cHoemnenpansanne aes, 
Trace to 0.06 percent 1__...---.--------- 
0.07 to 0:10 percent. oe. es ae 
0.11 to 0.14 percent---..-..-=..-.-----+--- 
0.15 percent or above. _...-------------- 


Total or average--..------.--.--.- 


Drivers injured in 
accidents Drinking increases 
accident prone- 


ness by— 


11 or 2 beers, cocktails, or highballs, depending chiefly on the size of the person, yields a concentration of 0.02 
to 0.06 percent. The maximum effect occurs from 45 to 75 minutes after drinking. 


Note that 89 out of the 126 who hal alco- 
hol in their blood and were injured had less 
than 0.15 percent of alcohol in their blood; 
the concentration at which most people are 
conspicuously or clinically drunk. That is, 
70 percent of the -‘“drinking drivers” in 
personal-injury accidents were not conspicu- 
ously drunk. _ 

Since persons who have been drinking were 
on the average 6.5 times more prone to be 
involved in a personal-injury traffic accident, 
it may be shown that alcohol was the cause 
of 40 percent of the 270 accidents shown 
in the above table. (Results of a study of 
the Traffic Institute, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill.) 

The most scientific evidence regarding the 
extent to which alcohol is involved in fatal 
traffic accidents is derived from special stud- 
ies made by coroners, in which they ordered 
that for 1 year everyone killed in a traffic 


accident must have the blood examined for: 


alcohol. To my knowledge four scientific 
studies have been made, one each in Los 
Angeles, St. Louis, Cleveland, and New York. 
The results of these special studies show 
that on an average 51 percent of persons 
killed in traffic accidents had alcohol in their 
blood. (The National Safety Council reports 
that alcohol is involved in 23 percent of 
fatal cases, a figure that is admittedly too 
low because it is chiefly based on coroners’ 
and police reports where an examination for 
alcohol in the blood is not required by law 
in all cases, and only a small percentage of 
the counties report.) 


In 1952 there were approximately 2 million 
personal-injury motor vehicle traffic acci- 
dents. (The Travelers Insurance Co. re- 
ported that in 1952, 37,600 persons were 
killed and 2,090,000 injured.) On the basis 
of- the estimate that 40 percent were due 
to alcohol, which is the most scientific esti- 
mate we have, alcohol was the cause of the 
injury of 836,000 persons in 1952. This is 
more than were injured or killed abroad in 
our armed services during’ World War II. 
If a figure of 23 percent is used the number 
of traffic casualties due to alcohol is 450,000 


(approximate), or 81 percent as many cas- — 


ualties as occurred during World War II. 


TaBLE I.—World War II killed and wounded 
in our armed services abroad 4 


Service Killed |Wounded| Total 
Army and Air Force__----- 237,049 | . 139, 703 | 376, 752 


72,431 | 109,953 | 178, 384 


1 From 1952 World Almanac, New York World-Tele- 
gram. 


The approximate correctness of the figure 
of 40 percent is supported by the experience 
of the Preferred Risk Mutual (Auto) Insur- 
ance Co., of Des Moines, Iowa. Auto owners 
who are total abstainers receive a 25 percent 
(approximate) discount on the cost of their 
premium for the first year; and 33 per- 
cent (approximate) for the second year, 


309, 480 | 245, 656 | 555, 136 - 


if there have been no accidents. Data from 
this insurance company also show that total 
abstainers have no more accidents over the 
Christmas weekend than any other week- 
end. These data indicate that most of the 
increase in traffic accidents over holiday 
weekends is due to alcoholic beverages. 


TaBLE III.—Showing that total abstainers did 
not experience more traffic accidents over 
the Christmas weekend (1955) 


47 Beate 
an 

Preferred i rey reporting | District 
: aE Aaea 55 [of Colum- 
Weekend | Percent | percent | Percent jbia in 1949 

change in} change in fa ieee 

accidents | accidents}, idents| fatal 
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The number of traffic casualties due to 
drinking is appalling. On the one hand, we 
are shocked and grieved by the terrific num- 
ber of casualties of World War II, but on the 
other hand we have been advertising for sale 
the anesthetic and narcotic which causes 20 
to 40 percent of the traffic casualties which 
annually amounts to more casualties than 
occurred abroad in our Armed Forces during 
any 3 average years of World War II. Thus, 
the traffic casualties due to alcohol obviously 
constitute a very large public health problem. 
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The consumption of alcoholic beverages 
results in the production of a disease which 
may be called acute alcoholism and chronic 
or, in some cases, periodic alcoholism in 
millions of our citizens. , 

Some persons are more susceptible than 
others to the production of acute, periodic, 
and chronic alcoholism. The individual va- 
riation in susceptibiltiy to poisons, infectious 
and noninfectious disease, and all useful 
drugs is a biological fact. 

Regardless of much research, we cannot 
accurately predict who will be susceptible or 
not susceptible to becoming a heavy or an 
addicted drinker. There are certain charac- 
teristics in the personality profile of alco- 
holics. But, these same characteristics are 
also present in the personality profile of 
abstainers and of moderate and occasional 
drinkers. There is only one outstanding and 
unequivocal fact regarding this matter and 
that is the only way not to become a heavy 
or addicted drinker or not to suffer from 
alcoholism in any of its forms is to abstain. 

How many cases of alcoholism are there in 
the United States? Among the 100 million 
persons of voting age, the results of Gallup 
polls indicate roughly that there are 35 mil- 
lion abstainers and 65 million drinkers. 
There are 6 types of drinkers among the 
65 million drinkers: (1) 48 million drink 
occasionally or less than 3 times a week, (2) 
5 million drink approximately 3 times a week, 


_(3) 5 million drink habitually or daily at 


a saloon or club (social) or with their meals 
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(dietary), (4) in addition there are 8 mil- 
lion heavy or prealcoholic drinkers, (5) in 
1953 there were approximately 3.5 million 
alcoholics without complications or physical 
and mental deterioration, and (6) 1 million 
chronic alcoholics or alcoholics with mental 
and: physical deterioration (Quart. J. Alc. 
Studies, December 1955). 

Most all persons who have studied this 
question agree that in the United States in 
1953 there were approximately 4.5 million 
alcoholics, of which 1 million were alcoholics 
with mental and physical deterioration. The 
8 million heavy or prealcoholic drinkers are 
under the influence of alcohol most of the 
time but their drinking is controlled to the 
extent that no or few problems (business, 
social, domestic) result. I classify this latter 
group of 3 million as alcoholics because they 
are under. the influence most of the time 
and do not feel fit unless they are, even 
though they can quit for a time voluntarily, 
and because they usually become within 10 
years an addicted drinker and cannot quit 
without much outside help, and then only 
with approximately a 33-percent success 
over a period of 5 to 10 years. I classify 
this group of heavy drinkers, or prealcoholics, 
as alcoholics also on the basis of the defini- 
tion of an alcoholic published by the Sub- 
commitee on Alcoholism of the World Health 
Organization (see above). By this classifi- 
cation there were 7.5 million alcoholics in 
the United States in 1953. So, the chance 
that an occasional drinker takes of becoming 
a heavy or addicted drinker or chronic alco- 
holic today is 1 in 9. 

Using the definition of an alcoholic which 
in the year 1948 yielded an estimate of almost 
4 million alcoholics in the United States, 
the rate of increase between 1940 and 1948 
amounted to 200,000 annually for the 8-year 
average.. Between 1948 and 1953 the rate of 
increase was 140,000 annually. In 1953 there 
were approximately 4,589,000 alcoholics of 
whom 705,000 were women. This is an in- 
crease of 45 percent among men and 58 per- 
cent among women during a 13-year period 
(Quart. J. Alc. Studies, December 1955). 

The foregoing estimate of the rate of in- 
crease does not indicate the number of our 
citizens who are becoming alcoholics each 
year. This is true because the alcoholic does 
not live as long as the nonalcoholic. Some 
estimates indicate that on the average the 
life expectancy of an alcoholic is shortened 
by 10 to 16 years. Dr. Frederick Lemere, of 
Seattle, Wash., who has had a very large ex- 
perience, found that 500 deceased alcoholics 
had an average life span of only 52 years as 
compared to the average life span of 68 years, 
a reduction of 16 years. The estimate of the 
average duration of life after a person be- 
comes an alcoholic ranges from 10 to 15 years. 
Using a figure of 12 years and a fixed popu- 
lation of 4.5 million alcoholics for 1953, then 
the 65 milion drinkers contribute 370,000 
new alcoholics every year and the same num- 
ber will die each year. This may be a mini- 
mum figure because it is based on the as- 
sumption that since 1953 the number of alco- 
holics has not increased above the 4.5 million 
figure. 

Of course, the 370,000 or more alcoholics 
who annually die 12 years prematurely and 
due largely to chronic or periodic alcoholism 
do not show up as a special item in the list 
of causes of death in the vital statistical re- 
ports. (Only from 2,000 to 5,000 deaths an- 
nually are attributed to acute alcoholic poi- 
soning.) This is because the anatomical or 
statistical cause of death is listed as pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, nephritis, accidental, 
cirrhosis of the liver, peptic ulcer, arterio- 
sclerotic heart disease, cancer, diabetes, etc. 
Also, as Dr. Frederick Lemere, of Seattle, has 
pointed out, 22 percent quit drinking in 
their final illness, and only 28 percent actu- - 
ally die as drunkards. 


According to definition, drunkenness is a 
disease, and about 5 million arrests for this 
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acute and chronic disease are made annually. 
Furthermore, approximately 25 percent of 
admissions to mental hospitals are for alco- 
holism. These cases, of course, are among 
the 4.5 million or 7.5 million alcotsolics. 
But, these diseased persons place a very large 
load on the medical welfare, police, and legal 
agencies, and emphasize one aspect of the 
Nature and size of the public health and 
Medical problem. In addition, the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages predisposes 
to and increases the rate of venereal dis- 
ease, tuberculosis, pneumonia, and other dis- 
@ase. It is also a very important cause of 
absenteeism. 
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It now should be evident why it is fre- 
quently stated that the consumption of al- 
coholic beverages is the direct and indirect 
cause of the fourth largest public health 
problem, and regarding the prevention of 
which practically nothing is being done. 
In the following table the relative impor- 
tance of the leading causes of death is esti- 
mated on the basis of the number of cases 
and number of deaths. If one should in- 
clude the number of days of illness and the 
economic loss, alcoholism would probably 
rank second or even first because it is a 
disease that operates in the prime of life. 


TABLE Iv 
Estimated | 1951 num- | Number | Number 
number of ber of of of 
Public health problem cases deaths deaths A+B 
A B B 
ee MM țin 
Heart and vascular disease____|--_-.--_.--.---.------ 10, 000, 000 799 1 1 2 (1st) 
Alcoholism and accidents due to alcohol. - 8, 940, 000 21, 496 2 T 9 (4th) 
Accidents not due to alcohol 7, 756, 000 76, 697 3 3 6 (2d) 
Arthritis and rheumatism 7, 000, 000 ‘1, 907 4 9] 13 
inhbtée A E snc oe 2, 000, 000 25, 047 5 6 i 
ER EY tn Ge Goa ae Sa am ae eT 700, 000 214, 926 6 2 8 (3d) 
Wonereal d tends. ooo 02a ot es at ese 512, 000 6, 359 7 s| 15 
Perera fost ks foo O aA N O E EEA 422, 000 30, 863 R 5 13 
a ay APEEP SS VES A ENNO R T E 412, 223 41, 223 9 4 13 


46 / 9, 696, 000 accidents 


7, 000, 000 cases of alcoholism 


1, 940, 000 due to aleohol 1, 940, 000 
7, 756, 000 not due to alcohol 1 8, 940, 000 
1$  /95,871 deaths 
19, 174 due to alcohol 19, 174 
2, 322 acute alcoholism 
76, 697 not due to alcohol 
21, 496 


Source: American Heart Association, American Diabetic Association, U. 8. Public Health Service, National 


Safety Council, American Cancer Society. 
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The consumption of alcoholic beverages is 
the cause of the numerically largest nar- 
cotic problem in the United States and west- 
ern civilization. 

In view of the number of alcoholics and 
Cases of drunkenness in the United States, 
the role of alcoholic beverages in the promo- 
tion of accidents and various diseases and 
its economic cost, and the relatively few 
Morphine, heroin, cocaine, and marihuana 
habituees, the truth of the foregoing state- 
Ment is very evident. The problem of alco- 
holism is outstanding in all the countries of 
western civilization. Dr. Harris Isbell, Di- 
rector of the Addiction Research Center of 
the United States Public Health Service at 
Lexington, Ky., has stated that “Statistically, 
alcohol is the most important of all addicting 
depressant drugs.” _(Merck report, vol. 60, 
July 1951.) And, Arnold J. Toynbee, one of 
the ‘greatest contemporary historians, has 
8tated in his book Civilization on Trial 
(p. 205, 1948) that alcoholism and race con- 
sciousness are two conspicuous sources of 
danger to western civilization. He has fur- 
ther indicated that a mixture of atheism, 
Materialism, racialism, and alcoholism has 
been the cause of the decline and decay of 
19 of 21 civilizations. 
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Finally, the evidence shows that the adver- 
tisement of alcoholic beverages is accom- 
Panied by an increase in the per capita 
consumption of alcohol, of the incidence of 
alcoholism, and arrests for alcohol related 
crimes. The advertisements of alcoholic 
beverages have recently become more seduc- 
tive than ever, especially for children and 
Young folks. The data on which this state- 
Ment is based will be provided by graphic 
illustration if requested of the author. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The foregoing outline of the medical case 

against alcoholic beverages is not complete 
any sense of the term. But, it should be 
adequate to point out the appalling size and 


importance of the medical and public-health 
problem produced by the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages. 

In view of the size and importance*of the 
problem, it is obviously irrational and con- 
trary to the general welfare to advertise 
alcoholic beverages. 

There is a growing host of persons in the 
United States who are sensitive to their social 
responsibility regarding the alcohol problem. 
Many of them are doing their utmost to edu- 
cate the men, women, and children of the 
United States regarding the evil consequences 
of the consumption of alcoholic beverages to 
them as individuals and to their country. 

The advertisement of alcoholic beverages 
is a tremendous handicap and deterrent to 
the effectiveness of this educational program. 
And, without the right sort of education, how 
is the alcohol problem going to be solved? It 
cannot be solved by permitting the most 
glamorous and seductive advertising ever 
created by the mind of man to enter our 
homes and schools. This is why these edu- 
cators will not rest but will increase their 
efforts until the Congress of the United 
States will prohibit. the advertisement of 
alcoholic beverages which is the archenemy 
of any program to decrease by education the 
consumption of alcoholic beverages and the 
resulting evil consequences, 


Legal Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 
Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Opie 


Evans is one of the most respected Negro 
citizens in my congressional district. I 


` section of the American people. 
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believe the following telegram Mr. Evans 
sent me will be of interest to all Members 
of Congress: 
AKRON, OHIO, February 29, 1956. 
Congressman WILLIAM H. AYRES, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The following is a copy of a telegram sent 
to Congressman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL: 

“DEAR SIR: A nationwide work stoppage by 
Negroes on March 28 would snarl the coun- 
try’s industrial and economic operations, in- 
convenience millions of innocent persons, 
set the stage for thousands of cases of indi- 
vidual and group misunderstandings, and 
produce not a single positive step in the 
direction of racial unity or cooperation. 
Therefore, honorable Congressman, I propose 
that Negroes everywhere continue to work as 
usual on March 28 but send the earnings for 
1 hour’s work on that day to a national head- 
quarters that could be established or to the 
NAACP, the funds to be used in the legal 
battle to establish legal rights in this coun- 
try and to educate all of our citizens in the 
knowledge of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. A button could be 
mailed out to every person participating in 
the plan and I am sure that no self-respect- 
ing Negro in America would want to be seen 
without the emblem of cooperation, and 
many of our white brothers with genuine 
democratic ideals would cooperate most 
generously. I believe that such a program 
would net between five and ten million dol- 
lars, And as for prayer, we whistle while we 
work, why not pray while we work March 28? 

“Respectfully yours.” 

I would appreciate your opinion on this 
thought. 

OPIE EVANS. 


Conservation—A National Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Conservation—A National 
Need,” delivered by Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture Ervin L. Peterson before 
the National Agricultural Limestone In- 
stitute, Inc., in Chicago, Ill., on Febru- 
ary 17, 1956. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article is estimated to make 
two and a half pages of the RECORD, at 
a cost of $200. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows : 

CONSERVATION—A NATIONAL NEED 

(By Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 

Ervin L. Peterson) 

It is always a pleasure and a real delight 
to sit down and visit with any group of 
American businessmen. It seems to me that 
in American business, big and small, or in 
agriculture or in the Congress or in this 
city of Chicago, or in any hamlet of the 
land, we have what, in effect, is a cross 
Certainly 
we all have different ideas, different ap- 
proaches to the same problem, but this sort 
of gathering where we meet and discuss 
together the things of mutual interest, our 
common problems, our common respunsi- 
bilities, is in the finest tradition of America. 
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You will recall from your history books 
the town meetings held in New England 
prior to the American Revolution and prior 
to the establishment of this country, town 
meetings that still go on. 

I like to think of this type of gathering 
as being another town meeting. 

It is interesting, too, to come here to the 
city of Chicago, the crossroads of the con- 
tinent, a great manufacturing, industrial 
center, distributing center, transportation 
center, a place which, with the cempletion 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, will be on the 
water pathways of the world, and it is in- 
- teresting to think back and realize that 
this city is not very old. In fact, our whole 
country is not very old. 

There was a noble experiment started here 
nearly 200 years ago now, an experiment 
founded upon the very type of thing that 
we are doing here, which recognizes some 
fundamental principles, it seems to me. It 
recognizes that the freedom we enjoy is based 
` upon principles which transcend the laws 
made by man. It recognizes that there are 
two certain requirements that are placed 
upon all of us as we use and value this great 
heritage which we have, 5 

Is it not true that freedom requires of us 
@ reasoned understanding and a constant 
affirmation of those rights which are eternal 
and are God’s gift to all men? It requires 
also a constant vigilance that the Govern- 
ment under which we operate shall always 
be a government by law and not by men. I 
think it is proper and it is fitting that in 
the determination of our actions, the formu- 
lation of the proposals that we may from 
time to time make, we remember those great 
_principles which applied have made us a 
strong and united people possessed of a 
heritage elsewhere unknown. 

And I hope that as a representative group 
of American people, and particularly of 
American business, you will continue to be 
and will always be vocal for those things in 
which you believe. 

You see, under our form of government 
we require for responsible citizenship an un- 
derstanding of the issues that from time to 
time face us, and a willingness to stand and 
be counted for that in which we believe. 


Our standing and our being counted 
should be based upon reasoned understand- 
ing, buttressed by accurate information. A 
democracy can only work successfully if 
there is an intelligent, responsible, and in- 
formed citizenry willing to stand for that 
in which it believes. As an aside to you as 
business people, I want to say that the profit 
system is one that, to my mind, has really 
made America great. The incentive that 
motivates business and motivates our whole 
economic and social life and influences our 
political life to me is a good system. It has 
been fashionable at some time in the past, 
and in some quarters still is, to decry profits 
of business. Without profit, there would be 
no business. There would be no jobs. 
There would be no opportunity. There 
would be no incentive to the young man 
starting out in life to try to use his talents 
to the best of his capacity and to run in the 
race that all of us, in one fashion or another, 
run. 


. And I hope that you people and all of 
your associates throughout the length and 
breadth of this land will always stand, not 
to defend, because it needs no defense—but 
to advance the very principles including the 
right to make a profit, in your business, 
which have made country great, 

Ours is a tremendously big country. It is 
rich in resources; it is rich in heritage. 
Think of this great city for a moment. 
What makes it great? From where come the 
materials that enter its industrial plants? 
From where comes the food that makes life 
possible here? Where is accumulated the 
water that sustains life? Food and fiber, 
industrial materials can only come from the 
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one great resource that this Nation possesses 
in such abundant quantity: our land. 

I would like to talk about our land for 
a few minutes. There are nearly 2 billion 
acres of land surface to the continental 
United States. The cropland that we use 
to produce the food and fiber and many of 
the materials entering industry, constitutes, 
on a harvested basis, about 350 million 
acres. That cropland base has been con- 
stant for the past 35 years. There is little 
reason to believe that that cropland base 
can be. greatly expanded. It is supported 
to be sure by some 900 million acres of graz- 
ing lands but that cropland base is basically 
constant. 

From where, then, has come this increas- 
ing output, this abundance about which we 
hear so much? From research and educa- 
tion. From American ingenuity and know- 
how put to work. You know that the pri- 
mary economic and social problem in Amer- 
ica today is to learn how to live with abun- 
dance. This is one of the few nations in 
the world where that condition exists. 

While it is a trying problem in certain 
of its aspects, how fortunate we are that 
this is the kind of a problem we have and 
not the problems created by the reverse of 
the situation. 

In addition to our cropland and our graz- 
ing land, we have in this country some 487 
millionéacres of forest lands. From these 
lands, and conditioned upon the way they 
are handled, conditioned upon the way they 
are influenced, or rather their use is influ- 
enced by public policy, will be determined 
in the years ahead whether or not this 
abundance that we have continues. 

There will be determined, too, whether or 
not this economy of ours can continue to 
grow and expand. 

There are problems associated with the 
management of these lands today, as some of 
you know. 

May I mention just one: Aside from the 
problems associated with agriculture there is 
the problem of water. We are using cur- 
rently in the country 180 billion gallons of 
water a day. In 25 years, it is estimated that 
that usage will double and the rate of dou- 
bling thereafter will increase in speed. In 
many areas, there aré now water shortages. 
In other places water is carried great dis- 
tances to point of use. The city of Tucson, 
Ariz., had to buy agricultural land in order 
to acquire the water rights and the wells 
with which to supplement the municipal 
water supply. The city and county of Los 
Angeles, through its metropolitan water dis- 


| trict draws some 30 or 35 percent of its water 


supplies from the Colorado River watershed, 
And where does that water originate? Upon 
the national forest lands located upon the 
headwaters of the Colorado River. 

In Ohio, the water tables have been fall- 
ing. Irrigation is increasing throughout the 
humid area of the East, east of the Mississippi 
River. Irrigation largely supports and makes 
possible the agriculture of the western half 
of our country. Industry, people in cities, 
farmers, everyone has a stake in water, just 
as everyone has a stake in food. 

The way we handle this great resource of 
land, what we do with it, will determine in 
the years ahead the nature of the problems 
with which we will ultimately be faced. 

From our lands come our abundance: Food, 
clothing, shelter, materials for industry, wa- 
ter—and we recognize that what happens to 
our land governs the adequacy of food sup- 
ply, forest products, and water. 

Thus far, the output of this land resource 
has seemed inexhaustible. But as we plan 
for the future, we also look to the past. We 
find examples of waste and dissipation in 
the use of land resources. Great forests have 
disappeared. Large areas of food-producing 
land became unproductive. Our waters be- 
came polluted and duststorms still wreak 
havoc, 
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Think of the great country up in Aroo- 
stook, Maine, once a part of the King’s 
forest. Think of the great forest lands in 
the lake stands where the pines and the 
highavalue species were cut off and have now 
been supplanted by what is currently, at 
least, low-value species. 

We began to think in terms of conservation 
about the turn of the century. You know 
that conservation is a nice word. It is a 
word that creates a good feeling when we 
hear it. There are a lot of people talking 
about conservation. But what is it we mean 
by this term? To the recreationist, to the 
wildlife enthusiast, it means one thing; to 
the naturalist it means another; to the 
farmer, another; to the foresters, still some- 
thing different. To those of us in the cities 
and towns, something different still. 

But I like to think of conservation'as the 
wise and intelligent use of these resources, 
the application of knowledge that comes 
from research, for example. And in our re- 
search work we have programs dealing with 
the way water behaves when it accumulates 
on forested areas. Investigation looking to 
what happens to land under grazing use. 
Toward seeking to know what happens to 
land when different patterns of tree removal 
prevail. Our resources are of no value to 
us except as we use them. They are of no 
value to us except as they produce the goods 
and materials to make life possible and 
satisfying. 

But my point is that a city like Chicago or 
any other city in this great land could not 
exist, as indeed we could not ourselves, were 
it not for the goods and materials that come 
from these tremendous resources we have 
which we once thought were inexhaustible 
but which we now know are not inexhaust- 
ible unless we use them with care, discretion, 
intelligently, based upon experimental 
knowledge, based upon research to know 
what the facts are. : 

When water, for example, falls on the land 
as rain or snow, it does 1 of 2 things: It 
either soaks in to recharge underground res- 
ervoirs or it runs off, frequently with great 
destructive force. So we say that water man- 
agement begins with land management. 
What the farmer does with his land, whether 
he runs his furrows up and down hill or 
around the contour, for example, determines 
two things: what happens to the water and 
what happens to the land. 

So conservation is, we think, intelligent 
and wise use of these great resources. We 
are making progress in achieving that wise- 
ness so that the soils, the lands, may con- 
tinuously provide the food and fiber and 
the wood and other materials necessary for 
a growing population. I 

Now, for our conservation to be effective in 
obtaining the objectives we seek, we must 
be mindful that farming, ranching, and for- 
estry, are business enterprises and that the 
soil and water conservation practices car- 
ried on must be complementary to and in 
assistance to the business objectives of the 
landowners and operators. 

In short, the conservation must enhance 
the standards of living obtainable from liv- 
ing upon the land. 

So we finally come to the conclusion, and 
I think wisely, that the point of implementa- 
tion, conservation, is the responsibility of 
the people who own and operate the great 
productive resources in the form of land. 

Much of these lands are in public owner- 
ship; the national forests, inclusive of Alaska, 
constitute 181 million acres of land alone. 
The public domain, most of which lies in 
the West, constitute other hundreds of mil- 
lions of acres: Those lands produce wood; 
they produce forage, and more importantly, 
the way they are managed—used—affects the 
way in which water behaves when it falls 
on them as rain or snow. 

Now, the response of people to the imple- 
mentation of conservation cannot, on an in- 
dividual basis, be greater than is compatible 
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with the economic circumstances which goy- 
ern their management decisions. Immediate 
economics and conservation objectives, may 
not of themselves be compatible. It is for 
this reason that we recognize a public re- 
sponsibility for the implementation of con- 
servation practices necessary to obtain this 
Objective of permanency of productive capac- 
ity in our lands, for ultimately every person, 
irrespective of his occupation, is dependent 
even for life itself upon the continuous pro- 
duction that comes from the land. 

So we conclude that the immediate re- 
Sponsibility for conservation falls upon the 
landowner and operator and that, in the 
Public interest, this responsibility is- shared 
by all of us. 
` That is why there are public programs in- 
tended to enhance our conservation ob- 
jective, the wise use of these lands, re- 
Sources so that the production we need- may 
be a continuing thing, not only for the use 
of us but for the use of our children and 
Our children’s children. 

In the Department of Agriculture we, of 
Course, have many activities intended to 
€nhance and to advance conservation in the 
sense which I have used it. 

I know of no group of people who are 
dedicated to conservation more than the 
People in the United States Forest Service 
for example. And they are land managers, 
I know of no group of people more dedi- 
Cated to advancing the conservation objec- 
tive of farmers and ranchers than the peo- 
Ple in our Soil Conservation Service from 
Where. comes the engineering and technical 
advice intended to help people, to show 
them how to advance their individual and 
Colective conservation objective. 

From research comes the knowledge of 

Water behavior, of how the land is put to- 
ether, what it is good for, how it may most 
effectively be used compatibly with the eco- 
nomics of production, compatible with con- 
servation. 
- Then from ACP comes the cost-sharing 
arrangements pursuant to which, as you 
know, the Government shares with land- 
Owners the costs of performing certain con- 
Servation practices. This recognizes that 
there is a public responsibility to see to it 
that conservation is advanced to accomplish 
the objectives of which I have spoken. 

For a few minutes, I would like to talk 
With you about ACP. You are quite fa- 
Miliar with it but I should like to talk about 
SOme of the underlying principles govern- 
ing the operation of ACP. 

Number one, I want to say first that I 
think it is very essential and very necessary 
that conservation work be identified, recog- 
nized, and kept separate and apart from 

governmental porgrams more transi- 
tory, I believe, associated with price-support 
Operations, the economics of marketing, and 

e endeavors for it is very easy to, under 

e guise of conservation, expend public 
funds for other purposes. It has been done 
in the past; it may be done in the future. 
Although I hope not. But it is important, 
I think, if we are honestly concerned with 
how these lands are handled, if we are hon- 
€stly concerned with public effort making 
its maximum contribution toward the care 
and the wise management of our lands, that 

of our public efforts in conservation be 
€ntified as conservation efforts. 

I think that philosophy underlies most 

of our approaches to the ACP programs 
and its operations. 

ACP is designed to assist farmers and 
Tanchers in carrying out conservation prac- 
tices, to protect their lands, to build the 
Soil reserves; in a physical sense to protect 
and improve the flow and use of water, not 
Only for agricultural purposes, but also for 
ú ted purposes. Measures made pos- 

ble by ACP assistance have both an im- 

te effect and long-term effects. 
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- They also have a long-term effect - bene- 
fiting adjoining lands to those upon which 
they are applied. 

ACP is an incentive for getting more con- 
servation on individual farms in the public 


‘interest than would otherwise be possible 


were farmers to depend entirely on their 
own resources. 

I have said that some conservation prac- 
tices are not compatible with immediate 
economics. That is why ACP comes in to 
help the farmer do those things which need 
to be done now but which he would not 
do if he were dependent entirely upon his 
own resources. 

Farmers pay a substantial portion of the 
cost of the practices. They contribute their 
own labor; they furnish mostly their own 
equipment. That is a program that follows 
a democratic process. Much of its planning 
and operation is in the hands of farmers. 
There are almost 100,000 community and 
county committees, all of them farmers. 

This is a teamwork operation between 
agencies as well as between farmers and 
other citizens. This is a joining together 
of Government and its citizenry to advance 
an objective that is common to both. 

Now, on the other hand, there are some 
things that ACP is not; it is not a hand- 
out. It is not a subsidy. It is not a rural 
welfare or an income supplementation pro- 
gram. It is not a program for making large 
payments to farmers. Cost-sharing of par- 
ticipating farmers have averaged a little 
over $100 per year per farmer in the last 
year. ACP is not a production adjustment 
device. 

I have said I think we must keep con- 
servation and economic stabilization for 
agriculture separate and apart and identified 
each from the other. 

ACP is not a means of simply getting prac- 
tices established. As the end result, it is 
the means of getting farmers started in 
conservation farming which, after all, is bet- 
ter farming. 

ACP is not intended to stand alone as a 
program but to serve as a facility that can 
help in the total conservation objective, 
joined with all of the other programs which 
the Department is now operating, including 
the small watershed program where the land 
treatment measures become so important, 
the way the land is handled, to governing 
the flow of water in the headwaters of our 
small streams. The way the land is used is 
equally as important as the structures that 
retard the flow of the water and prevent its 
destructive force. 


I want to say a few things about the soil 
bank. 

On January 9, President Eisenhower sent 
to the Congress an agricultural message. 
Without attempting to go into the economic 
aspects of ‘agriculture and programs being 
advanced for it fully, I want to say this: 
That the continuance of price-support pro- 
grams beyond the point where there is a 
market for the output of agriculture at the 
supported prices has resulted in the greatest 
accumulation of farm products ever gathered 
together in the history of mankind. As out- 
put of some corps notably wheat and cottch 
surpassed capacity of available markets the 
right of farmers to produce those crops had 
to be curtailed. As a result, nearly 40 mil- 
lion acres were put to other uses. Most of 
them went into production of feed grains. 
These competed with corn, our principal feed 
grain. As a result prices for all feed grains 
dropped severely. This stimulated heavier 
feeding of cattle, hogs, and cows and poultry. 
The result was more meat, milk, eggs. Sim- 
ultaneously hog and Cattle numbers peaked 
at the same time. The result was lower 
prices for all. 

What I am saying is that the ill-considered 
continuation of programs beyond their need 
has spilled its effects over all of agriculture, 
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The soil-bank program is intended to attack 
the problems of surplus production by the 
underuse of the acres allotted for production 
under the governing legislation. Thus there 
will be created a vacuum in the market and 
the Government can reach into its present 
stocks and move them into use. 

That is the first part of the soil bank, 
the acreage reserve, a means by which the 
surplus accumulated may be effectively 
reduced. 

We must not pursue a policy that the bill 
reported out of the Senate committee the 
other day would do of trying to remove the 
surplus on the one hand while simultane- 
ously building it back up on the other end, 

The conservation reserve side of the soil- 
bank program is one in which I think you 
people are primarily interested. 


That program has for its purpose the tak- 
ing out of production croplands now pri- 
marily producing feed grains, and it may 
also apply to crops which would otherwise 
participate in the acreage reserve. It has 
for its purpose, taking out of production a 
percentage of cropland that has been used 
to create these subsidiary problems of which 
I spoke. 

Under this program, the Government 
would contract with the landowner. Pur- 
suant to that contract, the landowner would 
take out of crops, place into grass or trees, 
the contracted acreage, would keep that acre- 
age in grass or tree use over the term of the 
contract; would not use the contracted acres 
for any productive purpose. This program 
would provide a means of banking in the 
soil the fertility which someday we will need. 

In return, the Government would pay 
most of the cost of making the transition, 
of preparing the ground, putting in the 
ground seed, the lime, the fertilizer, the other 
practices needed to establish the land in 
grass or in trees. Each year during the con- 
tract period the landowner would receive a 
payment per acre which would be equiva- 
lent to, or slightly in excess of what he could 
reasonably expect to earn had he continued 
that acre in its prior use, the production of 
a crop for which there is no need and no 
market. 

I think there is a great opportunity to 
advance our conservation objectives under 
this program. Associated with it, is the 
Great Plains program which the President 
sent up to Congress. In these two programs 
are really great conservation opportunities, 
It is in the conservation reserve part of the 
soil bank where your immediate interest lies. 

The conservation reserve is not incom- 
patible with the present ACP program. The 
practices necessary to establish the grass- 
land coverage are and will be determined by 
ACP. The ACP administration, the opera- 
tional procedures, will be handled by the 
State and county ASC committees as the 
present ACP program is handled, 

The ACP practices which would other- 
wise be available for acreage reserve, con- 
servation reserve or other lands, would go 
just as they have now. The ACP program, 
in my judgment, as the years progress, will 
become a larger program as more people 
who own and operate land, particularly 
farm land, understand the necessity for 
conservation, understand that conservation 
farming is better farming and usually re- 
sults in more net income. 

I think that there will be a place for ACP 
on a continuing basis larger than now. 

Our objective in ACP is not one of shrink- 
ing it but rather one of expanding it to ad- 
vance the conservation objectives which I 
have attempted in these few minutes to 
outline. 

Now, I appreciate that there are some dif- 
ferences of opinion as to some of the prac- 
tices and some of the policies that are guid- 


ing the ACP program at the present time. 
tt 
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Without going into the details of the 
initial establishment practice and other 
aspects that make it more attractive in 
some geographic sections of the country 
than others, I should like to close by saying 
this: That we have in the Department of 
Agriculture no monopoly on ideas, no 
monopoly on position. I said to you in 
the beginning that I think you should pre- 
sent vigorously your positions, your honest 
belief on every occasion you haye opportun- 
ity todoso. We are also willing, and I think, 
as your servants, as your employees, it is 
your right and we must respond to that 
right, and we willingly respond to it, to sit 
down with you or anyone else and discuss 
fully the policies, procedures and program 
requirements that are incorporated in any 
program that we administer, inclusive of 
ACP. 

I think we need to make our program re- 
quirements as simple and as easily under- 
stood as we know how. 

I have asked Mr. Koger to review all of the 
program elements of ACP with that objec- 
tive in mind, that the practice requirements 
in the national handbook, and the policies 
guiding the administration of ACP shall be 
as clearly understood as human ingenuity 
can make them understood. 

Like you, I have long felt that an apparent 
objective of people in Government was to 
make the requirements of Government pro- 
grams as complicated as human ingenuity 
could devise in order that no one could un- 
derstand them. I have little patience with 
that kind of approach. We are spending 
public money; we want that money to ac- 
complish the maximum good in the interest 
of all the people that we can possibly make it 
accomplish. We want to make our programs 
understood. It is our purpose to make gov- 
ernment of which we are a part serve peo- 
ple—all the people. 

I am not an advocate of big government. 
As a matter of fact, big government scares 
me. As I refiect on the fact that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in 1938, a $500 
million corporation, today is a $12 billion 
corporation, I wonder if the only way govern- 
ment can progress is to constantly enlarge, 
The powers now residing in a few men in 
Washington are simply beyond normal com- 
prehension. In 15 minutes some morning, 
if the right group of people sat as directors 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, they 
could largely destroy the private marketing 
system in agricultural commodities, both do- 
mestic and foreign. 

I think that is too much power to have in 
the hands of any man or group of men. 

This country is founded upon the princi- 
ple of keeping the power of the Government 
in the hands of the people, and I hope that 
you and those like you on every occasion will 
stand and be counted for that objective with- 
out which this Government, as we under- 
stand it, will some day perish, 


Presidential Succession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
À Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a series of four editorials on 
presidential succession, which appeared 
in the Providence Journal, of Providence, 
R. I., on February 22, 23, 24, and 25, 1956. 
These editorials are very timely, in view 
of proposed legislation, and will, I þe- 
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lieve, be of interest to the Members of 
the Senate. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION—IT’s TIME 
To PLUG THE CONSTITUTIONAL GAP 


While the Nation awaits President Eisen- 
hower’s impending decision on standing for 
reelection, our attention can be most usefully 
focused on a problem underlying the particu- 
lar issues raised by the President’s illness. 
This is the problem of the so-called gap in 
the Constitution, which leaves open the 
question of how the Government of the 
United States is supposed to function in 
cases of Presidential inability. 

This question arises out of article II, sec- 
tion 1, clause 5 of the Constitution: “In case 
of the removal of the President from office, 
or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said 
office, the same shall devolve on the Vice 
President, and the Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of removal, death, resigna- 
tion, or inability, both of the President and 
Vice President, declaring what officer shall 
then act as President and such officer shall 
act accordingly, until the disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected.” 

The problems posed by this passage can 
be analyzed under 5 headings: (1) Should 
the gap in the Constitution be plugged at 
all? (2) If it should, what ought to devolve 
on the Vice President—the said Office of the 
Presidency, or only the powers and duties of 
that Office, which would make the transfer 
temporary? (3) How should Presidential 
inability or disability be defined? (4) Who 
should dteermine that a President is unable 
to discharge: his powers and duties? (5) 
Finally, if both the Presidency and Vice Pres- 
idency should fall vacant, is the Presidential 
succession law now on the books the best that 
can be devised? 

All of these questions are now being 
studied, with encouragement from President 
Eisenhower himself, by a special subcommit- 
tee of the House Judiciary Committee headed 
by Representative CELLER, Democrat, of New 
York. Answers are to be sought from former 
Presidents Hoover and Truman, from all Jiv- 
ing former Vice Presidents, and from a long 
list of constitutional experts, lawyers, and 
political scientists. Pending this thorough 
study, our own opinions will be offered only 
tentatively in a series of editorials, of which 
this is the first.. 

To begin with the most obvious and fun- 
damental question, we are inclined to think 
that the gap in the Constitution can and 
should be filled. . To be sure, there is con- 
siderable historical evidence -that the 
Founding Fathers’ language about presi- 
dential “inability” was deliberately ambigu- 
ous. Constitutional authorities ever since 
have likewise preferred not to attempt to 
provide a statutory formula for the transfer 
of functions when a President is tempo- 
rarily incapacitated. 


On this evidence, an argument can be 
made that there is wisdom in not trying to 
anticipate situations that are inherently 
unpredictable—that it is better to trust to 
pragmatic judgments of the future, because 
they can be best suited to the circumstances 
of any particular presidential “inability.” 

The counter-argument is twofold: In the 
cases of the three Presidents who have been 
disabled in office, reliance on improvised 
solutions has produced a virtual suspension 
of presidential functions under Garfield; a 
dubious assumption of power by others un- 
der Wilson; and a dubious delegation of 
power to the “regency” or “caretaker gov- 
ernment” that took over when President 
Eisenhower was stricken, There seem to-be 
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obvious risks and no particular virtues, in 
other words, in not providing a mechanism 
to deal with this sort of erisis. In the fast- 
moving world of the present and future, 
moreover, it might be impossible to decide 
what should be done in a special situation 
quickly enough to avoid a dangerous hiatus 
in presidential functions, j 

On balance, the argument for action’ now! 
to plug this gap in the Constitution seems 
to us to carry more weight, 


THE PRESIDENTIAL Succession, II—A VICE 
PRESIDENT CAN ASSUME THE JOB BUT NOT 
THE OFFICE 


If it is agreed that Congress should by law 
try to clarify the ambiguity in the Constitu- 
tion concerning Presidential “inability,” as 
was argued here yesterday, two relatively 
simple improvements seem indicated. 

First, there seems to be general agreement 
that only the “powers and duties” of the 
Presidency, not the office itself, should de- 
volve upon the Vice President in cases of 
temporary Presidential disability. The 
phrasing of the pertinent clause in the Con- 
stitution, which speaks of an officer “who 
shall act.as President * * * until the disabil- 
ity be removed,” plainly implies the inten- 
tion to make such a partial and temporary 
transfer, Yet this needs to be spelled out. 

The reason is that lack of specific provi- 
sion that a President can recover his powers 
when he regains the ability to discharge 
them has previously raised questions about 
the precise role of the Vice President. De- 
spite long periods when Presidents Garfield 
and Wilson were almost completely helpless, 
their Vice Presidents were prevented from 
acting for them by uncertainty as to whether 
such an assumption of power might amount 
to an assumption of the Presidential office. 
The move by President Eisenhower's lieu- 
tenants to fence in Vice President Nixon 
may similarly have reflected doubts about 
the legal as well as the political effect of a 
temporary devolution of power upon him. 

The fact that our Vice Presidents are so 
often chosen entirely for reasons of political 
expediency, rather than for their identity of 
viewpoint with the Chief Executive or for 
their own qualifications for presidential of- 
fice, makes this ambiguity in the Constitu- 
tion doubly dangerous. It could conceivably 
become an invitation.to an ambitious man 
to try to usurp the Presidency. The first 
defense against this danger, of course, would 
be an improvement in our practices in se- 
lecting Vice Presidents. But, even if this 
should be accomplished, it would still be well 
to establish beyond doubt that the second 
in command can act as President and can- 
not become President except through his 
chief’s actual and permanent removal from 
Office. $ 

A second point upon which there seems 
to be general agreement is that Congress 
should not try to write a definition of Presi- 
dential inability. It has been suggested, for 
example, that a President's absence from his 
duties for a period of 30 days might be made 
cause for the Vice President to take over, 
temporarily but automatically. Yet no such 
rigid rule could take account of all the un- 
foreseeable conditions under which a Presi- 
dent might be unable to discharge his 
duties. And absence would still have to be 
defined, 

Rather than seek a cumbersome statutory 
definition, Congress might do better to adopt 
a commonsense rule that the President him- 
self should be the judge of his own inability, 
as long as he is able to exercise rational 
judgment. This brings us to the nub of the 
problem of Presidential succession: What 
should happen when a President is physically 
or mentally incapable of deciding whether 
to turn his duties over to his Vice President? 
We will consider this aspect of the matter 
tomorrow. 
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HE PRESIDENTIAL Succession, II—Wuno Is 


To Say THAT THE PRESIDENT Is IncaPActi- 
TATED? 


For 80 days after he was cut down byan 
Sassin in 1881, President Garfield lingered 
etween life and death, unconscious most of 
1e time. For a considerable period after he 
iffered a stroke in 1919, Woodrow Wilson 
aS probably similarly incapacitated. Both 
‘en were physically unable to decide or 
clare, in the words of the Constitution, 
ieir own “inability to discharge the powers 
nd duties” of the Presidency. 
Incapacities of this sort obviously pose the 
'ggest part of the problem of presidential 
iccession. For reasons previously advanced 
Sre, the simplest procedure in cases of presi- 
ential disability that do not affect the 
4ysical or rational capacity to make deci- 
Ons seems to be to leave the. President 
imself the judge of whether she Vice Presi- 
ent should take over. A stipulation in law 
lat the devolution is only temporary and 
ertains only to the powers and duties, not 
» the presidential office itself, may be all 
iat is necessary to encourage the swift and 
‘derly transfer of executive functions in 
Ost cases. 
But if a President is obviously unable to 
lake the decision himself, authority to de- 
Tmine his inability must be vested in some 
ther organ. ‘The three most frequent sug- 
“stions have been that this power should 
°? given by law to the Cabinet, to the Su- 
Teme Court, or to a special and permanent 
-Mmission of eminent, nongovernmental 
itizens, including medical men. The best 
rgument can be made, it seems to us, in 
‘vor of Cabinet responsibility. 
To vest this authority in the Supreme 
Curt would probably require a constitu- 
nal amendment, because the court’s rights 
` original jurisdiction are strictly limited. 
he power could be given to the Cabinet by 
Simple statute. To create a new commis- 
ON seems unnecessary, because the Cabinet 
uld and doubtless would base its certif- 
ition of a President's inability on medical 
Stimony. i 
The principal reason for making the Cabi- 
ct the agency to act in cases like those of 
residents Garfield and Wilson is that its 
embers are usually in the closest political 
armony with the Chief Executive and would 
ave the least reason to want him removed. 
‘Can be argued, to be sure, that they might 
ave a vested political interest in refusing 
Certify their leader’s inability, even when 
le circumstances made it desirable for them 
> do so. But this difficulty should be re- 
uced by the suggested provision of the law 
ecifying that a President recovers his 
Owers when his disability is removed. This 
Ould tend to assure a President’s continued 
litical control of his administration, and 
10uld minimize the political risks for his 
Ppointees in permitting the temporary 
ee of Presidential powers on the Vice 
ent, 


Finally, it must be admitted that there is 
ne type of inability—mental derangement— 
th which neither the Cabinet mechanism 
or any other might be able to deal safely 
ad effectively. If a President should ever 
Pear to be mentally incapacitated, we 
Ould probably have to fall back on the im- 
ation. ent machinery already in the Consti- 


aot the rigorous procedures provided 
€—indictment by the House, trial by 
ai Senate, with the Chief Justice presiding 
io & two-thirds vote required for convic- 
erga guard against the dangers of 
Ption of the democratic process itself 
‘would be implicit in the possible ne- 

Pong of removing any President from of- 
w against his expressed will. This would 
true if such extreme action had to he 
aken for evidence of deranged conduct no 


‘88 than of the misconduct specified in the 
nstitution. are. 
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PRESIDENTIAL Succession IV—WuHo Comes 
NEXT IN LINE? 


A corollary of the current congressional 
discussion of presidential inability should be 
a consideration of whether the presidential 
succession law now on the books is the best 
that can be devised. We are inclined to 
doubt that it_is. 

As this series of editorials has pointed out, 
the immediate problem newly brought to the 
attention of Congress by President Eisen- 
hower’s illness is how to provide for the or- 
derly transfer of presidential functions to the 
Vice President, when a President is disabled 
in office. It has been suggested that the 
so-called gap in-the Constitution might be 
filled by a law clarifying the implied inten- 
tion to have only the powers and duties of 
the Presidency, not the office itself, devolve 
upon the Vice President; making the Presi- 
dent himself the judge of his own inability 
to discharge his functions, as long as he has 
the capacity to make such a decision; and, in 
cases where a President is unable to exercise 
rational judgment, authorizing the Cabinet 
to determine his disability. 

But the same clause of the Constitution 
that seems to leave these points open also 
anticipates that Congress will by law pro- 
vide for the succession when both the Presi- 
dency and Vice Presidency fall vacant. This 
has been done in a law which now makes the 
Speaker of the House and the President pro 
tempore of the Senate next in line to serve 
as Chief Executive. 

The theory is that the House, because its 
Members are directly elected in a proportion 
to population for the shortest terms, is the 
organ of Government closest to the people. 
The Senate, now that its Members are also 
popularly elected but for longer terms and as 
representatives of their States, is considered 
the next most responsive body. The leaders 
of the two legislative Chambers, in that or- 
der, might therefore provide the closest ap- 
proximation of the national will that installs 
the President and Vice President. i 

But this theory ignores the fact of party 
responsibility. The present situation, with 
the White House and administration in con- 
trol of one party and Congress organized by 
the other, is not uncommon. This raises 
the question of whether the Speaker of the 
House and the President pro tempore of the 
Senate might not actually be less representa- 
tive of the electoral will than the Secretary 
of State would be. i 

The fact that the Democrats took control 
of Congress at the midterm elections might 
be said, of course, to mean that their legis- 
lative leaders do more accurately reflect the 
present wishes of the voters. But there 
would not seem to be much point in adopt- 
ing a quasi-parliamentary system of gov- 
ernment which would operate only under 
the extraordinary circumstances of both the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency falling 
vacant. Although there is much to be said 
for such a system, which makes the Execu- 
tive responsive to fluctuations of the popu- 
lar will expressed through the legislative 
rather than having an Executive elected in- 
dependently for a fixed term, such a radical 
revision of the American system of govern- 
ment should obviously be considered on its 
own merits. 

Although the Secretary of State is not an 
elected official at all, of course, he is the 
President's principal appointee and first ad- 
viser. Apart from personalities, he is likely 
to be as close to the party viewpoint and 
political philosophy of the President who 
chooses him as any man in Government. 
There is something to be said, therefore, for 
a possible return to the old’ presidential 
succession law, which made the Secretary of 
State third in line to act as President, with 
the succession thereafter passing down 
through the other Cabinet offices in order 
of seniority. 


If Congress is going to try to arrange for 
the most orderly possible transfer of Presi- 
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dential responsibilities in various circum- 
stances, this would seem an appropriate time 
to consider this corọllary problem, 


Peace Through Truth 


~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1956, the able and distin- 
guished junior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON], delivered a brilliant 
and courageous address, entitled “Peace 
Through Truth,” to approximately 650 
North Carolinians at the Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day dinner in Raleigh, N. C. His 
address carried a message of extreme 
importance to all Americans. For this 
reason, I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

PEACE THROUGH TRUTH 


(Address by Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Democrat, Missouri, at Jefferson-Jackson 
Day dinner, Raleigh, N. C., February 26, 
1956) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it would not be possible 
for me to tell you how highly honored I am 
to be in the great State of North Carolina 
tonight, among Democrats. 

My friends down here include your out- 
standing Congressman HAROLD COOLEY, and 
your superb Governor, Luther Hodges. 

We in Missouri are almost as proud of them 
as you are. 

I am proud also to be in the home State 
of one with whom I had the honor to serve 
in the Department of Defense for some 
years—Gordon Gray. America has no finer 
public servant. 

Tonight I hope this talk is being listened 
to by one of the outstanding men of our time, 
my friend Lindsay Warren, a public servant 
with integrity and ability that has never been 
surpassed. / 

It is also a privilege and pleasure to pay my 
respects to my friends and colleagues, your 
two great Senators. 

Kerr Scott, like your Congressman, is an 
authority on farm problems. We in the 
Senate admire him more each day. 

I have the rare privilege of serving on two 
committees with Judge Ervin. His wit, his 
kindness to all, and his almost incredible 
capacity for plain hard work have brought 
him the affection and respect of his col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle. 

To me, however, North Carolina will always 
be remembered as the home of Max Gardner, 

My father died when I was young, and 
Governor Gardner, according to Miss Fay, 
was kind enough to say he considered me his 
foster son, 

On a little island in the Caribbean a cable 
came to say the Governor had left us. I 
remember going out on the beach, looking 
up at the stars and wishing him well. 

Governor Gardner was the greatest of them 
all—kind and generous and understanding. 
A granite rock of integrity. 

It has always been my conviction that this 
would be a different world if he had lived. 

You in North Carolina should be mighty 
proud of the almost unrivaled progress of 
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your State in schools and.roads and the de- 
velopment of industry. 

Many issues now before the Congress and 
the Nation could be discussed tonight. 

They would include roads and schools and 
taxes and trade; and every one of them is 
important. 

We could talk about the condition of our 
farmers—struggling on despite the activities 
of the men supposed to represent them. 

The farmer is now but 15 percent of the 
total population—yet his share of our na- 
tional income has dropped to 6 percent. 

We could talk about the growing giantism 
of-our industrial structure—and the conse- 
quent plight of small business. 

In the past 3 years the profits of corpora- 
tions with assets of over $100 million have 
increased 27 percent—but profits in corpo- 
rations with assets under $250,000 have de- 
creased 39 percent. 

But by far the most important question 
facing all countries today is how to obtain 
permanent world peace. 

Peace can only come through a mutually 
agreed upon plan for universal disarmament, 
with a fool-proof system of inspection. 

It may sound paradoxical—but it is true— 
that only from a position of relative military 
strength can we hope to win peace through 
disarmament. 

In this air-atomic age, we must start wag- 
ing peace in the future, as we have waged 
war in the past. 

Peace is now dynamic. It is no longer a 
vacuum between two wars. It must be waged 
to be won. 

Unless we have confidence in the sincerity 
of the leaders of communism, however, we 
cannot disarm unilaterally. To do so might 
well be national suicide. 

History proves that all. Communists really 
respect is power. 
` Therefore, our chance for permanent peace 
lies in negotiating from a position of relative 
strength instead of from one of relative weak- 
ness. 

But that is not our policy today. 

` The reverse is true—because we are approv- 
ing policies which are building up the Com- 
‘munist war machine, at the same time we 
continue to further reduce expenditures for 
our own defense. 

We are approving shipments from the free 
world to Russia of critically needed strategic 
war materials. 

In August 1954, this administration ap- 
proved a policy permitting our allies to ship 
the Communists copper, aluminum, electric 
and electronic equipment, and latest model 
machine tools. 

During the past 18 months, the free world 
has shipped over 250 million pounds of copper 
to the Communists. 

The American taxpayer loaned many mil- 
lions of dollars to help build copper mines 
in some of the countries now making these 
shipments, 

And the Communists have paid for these 
war materials with such goods as butter, and 
cotton, and corn, and gold. 

So, in effect, the American taxpayer is now 
indirectly supporting the very Communist 
war machine that menaces his security. 


That is the record—and your great Sena- 


tor, Judge Ervin, and I have seen it nailed 
down in recent hearings before our com- 
mittee. 

A desperate effort is now being made by 
this administration to keep these facts 
away from the people. 

But in the countries of our allies, infor- 
mation incident to these shipments is now 
a matter of public record. 

Why should those people be given the 
truth—and our citizens kept in the dark? 

As we approve helping the Communist war 
machine, with misleading statements we 
brush aside the growing danger of that war 
machine, 
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Perhaps the most misleading of such state- 
ments now passed around is—“The United 
States is stronger than ever before in its 
peacetime history.” ; 

Which means exactly nothing. 

The vital question: What is our relative 
strength as against that of the possible 
enemy? 

“Relative” is the important word. 

As illustration—in a ball game would you 
rather have 2 runs when your opponent had 
none, or 6 runs when your opponent had 8? 

Yes—this administration is now withhold- 
ing the facts about our danger from the 
American people in 1956—just as Prime Min- 
ister Baldwin withheld them from the British 
people in 1936. 

With one exception, this similarity be- 
tween 1936 to 1956 is very close. That ex- 
ception—who is behind us as we were behind 
England? 

How many Americans realize that in the 
past 3 years some $8 billion has been cut 
from our national defense but the rest of the 
cost of government has gone up $4 billion? 

We now acknowledge the almost unbeliev- 
able growth in Communist military strength, 
on the ground, in the air, and under the sea. 

We are forced to acknowledge the recent 
series of diplomatic triumphs Communist ag- 


* gression has achieved all over the world. 


In the face of these two conditions, how 
many Americans know that this year this 
administration is further reducing our Navy 
over $300 million, our Army over $390 mil- 
lion, our Air Force over $450 million, and 
even our Research and Development many 
millions of dollars? 

How do you think these reductions are 
received by those countries now undecided 
between the Iron Curtain and the free world? 

How many Americans realize that our Gov- 
ernment now admits Russia is graduating 
over 2% times as many engineers and sci- 
entists as are being graduated in the United 
States? 

How many Americans realize that this rich 
and prosperous Nation nevertheless ordered 
less than one-fourth as many combat planes 
in 1955 as it did in 1952? 

How many Americans realize that our de- 
sire to balance the budget recently prevented 
American flyers facing the Communists in 
Korea from continuing their minimum train- 
ing schedule? 

Officials of this administration have been 
attempting to justify these unfortunate and 
unfair actions by saying they are taking a 
“calculated risk.” 

Yes, my friends, it is exactly that. 

They calculate the budget figures. 

The people take the risk. 

At a press conference a few days ago, 
President Eisenhower was asked: “Two 
Democratic senators have charged in the last 
week, sir, that the United States lags seri- 
ously behind the Soviet Union in the pro- 
duction and development of guided missiles. 
Do you agree with that opinion, sir, and if 
not, could you give us your view?” 

The President replied: “Well, I am always 
astonished at the amount of information 
others get that I don’t.” 

At that point there was laughter. 

Later in the same press conference, the 
President, referring to progress in missile 
weapons, said: “This thing is being re- 
searched and developed as rapidly as it can 
be done in this country so far as my experts 
and my people in the Defense Department 
tell me.” 

Who are these experts who so completely 
misinformed the President? 

Was it the Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force Gardner, who just resigned in protest 
against the slow and inadequate program; 
and who only last Sunday told the American 
people, on a nationally televised program, 
that a continuation of present policies would 
guarantee America an Air Force inferior to 
the Air Force of the Communists? 
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Let us recall the immortal remark of our ' 
greatest airman, the late Gen. H. H. (Hap) 
Arnold: “The American people should always 
remember that the second best Air Force is 
worth exactly as much as the second best 
poker hand.” 

We may have the second best Air Force 
today. If present policies continue, we are 
certain to have it tomorrow. 

And here is the proof. In a public ad- 
dress only last October, one of the members 
of President Eisenhower’s Joint Chiefs of 
Staff stated: 

“If being ahead is related to numbers of 
aircraft in combat units, we are not ahead. 
The Communists have thousands more com- 
bat airplanes than we do. 

“If being ahead is related to aircraft pro- 
duction, we are again only second best. The 
Communists are producing far more combat 
airplanes than we are. 

“Even more important, if being ahead is 
related to rate of progress, we have fallen 
far behind.” 

Earlier this month, February, another top 
military official said: 

“In airplane after airplane they (the 
Soviets) are approaching us in quality and 
surpassing us in quantity. The fact is that 
they have been and are outproducing us in 
all categories but medium jet bombers. 

“One of the reasons that we are dropping 
behind is that the Communists are making 
scientific and technological advances at a 
faster rate than we.” 

These are official public statements put 
out by this administration, 

Last month, this Nation produced 611,190 
automobiles—for profit. 

That was fine, and im accordance with the 
production genius of our heritage. 

Now let’s see what we produced for 
security. A 

Recently a Defense Secretary stated that 
even if Russia had developed an interme- 
diate range 1,500-mile ballistic missile, that 
accomplishment would not materially affect 
the balance of power now existing between 
the East and West. 

That is an extraordinary statement, and 
should be analyzed carefully. 

What he implied was that the Commu- 
nists, already possessing thousands upon 
thousands more modern jet bombers than 
any other nation, can now destroy Europe 
any time by means of a sudden surprise at- 
tack—so why worry about whether or not 
they have developed an even better weapon 
to do the job they can already do. 

In other words, the Communists already 
possess the ability to kill Europe with @ 
knife—so why worry about whether they get 
a gun? 

What sad and sickening news for our allies. 

Does it imply that NATO is a dead duck? 

Not too long ago, Gen. Carl Spaatz said 
the danger of such a missile would be the , 
Communists could use it to blackmail our 
allies. | 

But now a Defense Department spokesman 
in effect says they can destroy Europe any“ 
way. 

If that is correct, let us look at what has 
happened to that force which both President 
Eisenhower and Winston Churchill have said 
so often is the greatest deterrent to war—thé 
Strategic Air Force of the United States. 

Most of the combat wings of that Air Forc@ 
are composed of B47 medium-range bomb- 
ers. The remaining combat wings are com- 
posed of B-36 long-range bombers, 

The B-47, designed some 11 years ago, i5 
just that—a medium bomber. Its lack of 
range means its effectiveness would be heav~ 
ily reduced if it could not operate from for- 
eign bases. - r 

It could do some kind of a job flying from © 
the United States, through the practice of re* 
fueling in the air from air tankers. $ 
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But as in other plane categories, we are 
badly short of tankers; and we have no mod- 
ern tankers. 

The other bomber in our Strategic Air 
Force is the B-36, an obsolescent plane de- 
Signed 16 years ago, before America entered 
World War II. 

These B-36’s are becoming obsolete, to the 
Point where their success against modern 
Communist fighters and Communist missiles 

omes ever less probable. 

These facts prove that America is in criti- 
Cal need of the most important weapon the 
free world now has in production, the B-52 
Modern intercontinental bomber; and many 
hundreds of these bombers should be pro- 
duced at the earliest possible date. 

Under the schedule laid down by this 
administration, however, we are getting but 
a tiny trickle of B-52 production. 

Yesterday the lead editorial in a prominent 
and responsible Washington newspaper 
Made the statement this country was get- 
ting 17 B-52’s a month. The editorial as- 
Serted we should be getting a lot more. 

This information about the number of 

mbers came from the Department of 

fense, 
- But we are producing nothing like 17 


B-52’s a month; in fact we are making only: 


a small fraction of that number. 

The two plants working on this bomber 
employ over 50,000 people. 

Thousands upon thousands of these people 

Ow how many B-52’s were made last 
Month. 

But this administration arbitrarily classi- 

es that information—thereby preventing 
it from being given to the people; and then 
Spreads around incorrect and misleading 
information. 

hy? 

Is it fear—fear of telling the American 
People the truth about how important the 
ney firsters” of this administration 
think production for profit is as against 
Production for security? 

- With the Communists advancing steadily 

their campaign for world conquest, we 
are nevertheless operating the plants mak- 
= our most important defense weapon 

n a five-day week; and the manufacturer 
Must first obtain permission from the ad- 
Ministration before he can allow one hour 
of overtime. 

It is bad enough to hide the truth from 

People. It is worse to misinform them. 
But that is exactly what is being done. 
& recent public address, a top spokes- 
Man for this administration stated: 
Added to this increasing strength (Stra- 
tegic Air Command) each month is our 
towing stockpile of intercontinental ballis- 
Missiles which represents the most mod- 
es and devastating weapon of war in 

Xistence today.” 

The United States has no stockpile of in- 
continental ballistic missiles whatever— 
Pee under present conditions won’t have 

y for years to come. 
omo? when worried newsmen called the 
inf of this spokesman they were told the 
deta tion was correct and that further 
“a ls could not be given because they were 

Military secret.” 
ata’ there has been no correction of that 
tement to date. 
it any wonder the people are becoming 
ni used to the point where they are begin- 
mire to question the leadership of this ad- 
istration? 
© President should take prompt steps 
thee that policies are adopted which give 
a People all the truth that will not help 
ble enemy. 
Mma y doesn't the President tell us how 
ny B-52’s are being made each month? 
1957 s how many will be made in February 
ig nad how many comparable bombers it 
estimated the Communists are making 
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a month—and will make in February 1957? 

If the rate of this bomber production is 
something to be proud of, if it takes into 
consideration the Communist threat, why 
all this reluctance to give the truth to 
the people? 

We Americans are now being forced to 
follow a secret policy, never explained and 
never justified. 

Those who demand this policy be reversed 
are often criticized—and sometimes ridi- 
culed. 

But there has never been a secret govern- 
ment that was free; or a free government 
that was secret. 

The strength of a nation depends upon 
the will of the people. In a democratic form 
of government, that will can only function 
if the people are informed. 

So let’s elect those who want the people to 
be the masters of their Government, and not 
its ignorant servants. 

It is for these reasons that I hope with 
all my heart you will send my friend and 
worthy colleague Senator Sam Ervin back 
to the Senate, his return being part of a 
great Democratic victory in your State and 
throughout the Nation, 


The Race for the Ballistic Missile 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(0) 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp certain 
articles and editorials dealing with the 
race for the ballistic missile, and com- 
menting on the recent address to the 
Senate by the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JACKSON]. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 3, 1956] 


PRIORITY FOR MISSILES 


Two developments within a few hours of 
each other on Wednesday gave reason to 
hope that the guided-missile program will 
move more rapidly from now on. One was 
a solemn and impressive warning to the 
Nation delivered in the Senate by Senator 
HENRY M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington. 
He made the point, among others, that the 
program needed a single powerful director 
who would play a role comparable to that 
of General Groves in developing the atomic 
bomb. That same afternoon, Secretary of 
Defense Wilson disclosed that he intended 
to appoint a civilian assistant for missiles, 
possessing wide powers. 

At present the Air Force is concentrating 
on the 5,000-mile intercontinental ballistic 
missile. The Army and the Navy, approach- 
ing the problem from the other end, are 
starting with the Redstone, present range 
200 miles, and moving toward an intermedi- 
ate missile that would travel 1,500 miles. A 
coordinator would have the big task of mak- 
ing sure there is no waste effort, no delay 
through’ red tape. He must be a man of 
great driving force, fully conscious of the 
vital importance of missiles. 

In recent years Congress has heard no 
more somber a military warning than that 
delivered by Senator Jackson. He is chair- 
man of the Military Applications Subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and his words carried 
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weight with Republicans and Democrats 
alike. “I believe that the Soviets may win 
the race for the intermediate-range 1,500- 
mile ballistic missile,” he said. He saw a 
danger that they might fire one before the 
end of this year—one capable of carrying a 
nuclear warhead. 

Virtually all of our overseas Strategic Air 
Command bases are within range of a Soviet 
1,500-mile missile, Senator Jackson pointed 
out. Most of our free world allies could be 
subjected to a Soviet threat of devastating 
bombardment unless they threw out the 
American bases on their soil. If such a 
threat were made, asked the Senator, how 
would North Africa react? Or Japan? Or 
France? “Soviet victory in the race for dis- 
covery would be shattering to the morale of 
our allies, and to our own self-confidence,” 
he asserted. 

Senator JACKSON advocated what has been 
called a “crash program” for missile develop- 
ment—“a 3-shift operation 7 days a week.” 
This is a greater effort than Secretary Wilson 
has favored. But when Mr. Wilson was asked 
at his press conference shortly afterward 
whether there was evidence that the Rus- 
sians might be ahead of us on the interme- 
diate or intercontinental missile, he said: 
“It all depends on what missile you're talking 
about.” 

The fantastic scope of modern science is 
illustrated by today’s report on the poten- 
tialities of space satellites by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop—who have also warned of 
Soviet progress toward the intermediate- 
range missile. The United States must pre- 
serve the balance of deterrent power in favor 
of the free world, through every means at its 
disposal. If this requires a “crash” program, 
that must be undertaken. If the program 
put forward by Mr. Wilson will do the job, 
so much the better. But the choice must 
be goverened by one great imperative: Amer- 
ica cannot fall behind in the search for the 
ultimate weapon, 


[From the New York Daily Mirror of February 
3, 1956] 


A Race WE Must Not Lose 


Stated dramatically, this is the menace of 
the guided missile: Suppose you’re a mem- 
ber of the Kremlin high command. Suppose 
you know you’ve got a long-range guided 
missile and the United States hasn't. You've 
got a powerful weapon of blackmail against 
the United States and its allies. You may 
not have to fire it at all. 

The menace is real enough, and close 
enough. 

It was pointed up in Washington Wednes-| 
day by two developments: (1) The statement 
of Senator HENRY M. Jackson, Democrat, 
Washington, that the United States and the 
Soviet Union are in a “terrible race” for pri- 
macy in guided missiles, and (2) the an- 
nouncement by Defense Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson that he will appoint a civilian “czar” 
over our guided-missile program—‘a single, 
overall, full-time administrator.” 

JacKSON spoke as chairman of the Military 
Applications Subcommittee of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy and 
as a member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. He predicted the Soviets will 
have a 1,500-mile missile by the end of this 
year. i 

The range is sufficient to strike our NATO 
partners, and Senator JacKson painted a 
hypothetical picture of how the Kremlin 
would use it to force crucial allies into neu- 
tralism, 

It is certain we have a larger atomic stock-| 
pile than the Soviets. But our superiority; 
in aircraft and missiles is in doubt. The 
stockpile is useless without the means of. 
delivery. | 

The “terrible race” is one we cannot risk 
losing. The guided-missile program must he, 
accelerated on an all-out wartime basis. , 
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[From the Seattle Post Intelligencer of 
February 14, 1956] 
P MISSILE DISPUTE 
The guided missile dispute in Washington 
has touched off more confusion than light. 
It seems to us that the American people, 


on an issue so important as this, have aright — 


to know the facts within the limits of na- 
tional security. The facts hinge on these 
basic problems: 

Is Russia ahead of this country in devel- 
opment of intermediary and long-range 
intercontinental ballistic missles? 

Is there disruptive rivalry among the 
armed services in developing various types of 
missiles? 

Has too much emphasis been placed on 
Gefensive missiles instead of the long-range 
offensive ones the Russians reportedly are 
working on? 

On the side of warning that this country 
is lagging have come such recent statements 
as those of Senators JACKSON and SYMING- 
ron, Democrats, in an article in the Febru- 
ary issue of Air Force magazine. 

On the side of assurance there are the 
press conference remarks of President Eisen- 
hower that the missile program has received 
top priority, and that there is no compla- 
cency in his administration in pushing it. 
Coupled with this was his candid opinion 
that Russia is probably ahead of us in cer- 
tain fields of missile development. 

It is our conviction that this Nation can- 
not permit Russia to be ahead of us in any 
of these fields. The utmost purpose should 
be to obtain and keep mastery of the air. 

This purpose should be kept out of poli- 
tics. Assuming that $200 million more is 
needed—and we don’t know if it is—then by 
all means let’s have it. 

Let’s have some facts. 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of 
February 7, 1956] 


BIEDS OF WAR 


It is of the utmost life-and-death urgency 
that this Nation must not permit itself to be 
outclassed by Soviet Russia in development 
of new weapons. 

This is the reason for the announcement 
last week by Defense Secretary Wilson that 
he will name a civilian “czar” to direct and 
integrate the guided missile program. We 
hope he finds the right man soon. 

Recently there has been intense specula- 
tion whether such a man is needed. The 
semiofñcial Air Force magazine, in its Feb- 
ruary issue, comes out for a “sole boss” of 
the intercontinental ballistics missile project 
(ICBM, it is called). 

The article was written by T. E. Walko- 
wics, former intelligence officer and member 

of the Hoover Commission task force on 
procurement, who said, “it appears we will 
have to come from behind to win this deadly 
race.” 
A similar warning was voiced last week by 
Senator Jackson, Democrat, Washington, 
chairman of the Military Applications Sub- 
committee of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and a member of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. He 
predicted Russia might fire a missile with a 
1,500 mile (intermediary) range before this 
year is over. 

We must assume because of their experi- 
ence and connections that Mr. Walkowics 
and Senator Jackson know what they are 
talking about. 

We must assume also that Mr. Wilson 
would not appoint a civilian missile “czar” 
with wide powers and equal responsibilities 
unless he were convinced one was needed to 
coordinate the vast amount of intelligence, 
energy, and money that is being spent on the 
ICBM project. 

Perhaps there have been unnecessary time 
lags and diversion or duplication of effort. 
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We don't know. But we are sure of the vital 
necessity of driving ahead with all possible 
efficiency in the development of these deadly 
birds of war in the vital interest of national 
security. 


[From the Winston-Salem Journal of 
February 8, 1956] 


GUIDANCE FOR THE MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mounting high-level rumblings that Rus- 
sia now leads the United States in de- 
velopment of long-range ballistic missiles 
have publicized an issue of grave concern 
to the public. There may be real reason 
to believe that the administration has 
hushed up this subject for fear of ex- 
posing a horrifying truth. 

This speculation is fortified by the fact 
that Defense Secretary Wilson put off nam- 
ing a “czar” for guided missiles until Sen- 
ator JACKSON evidently tipped his hand in 
a Senate speech. Only hours after the Wash- 
ington lawmaker) (a member of the Atomic 
Energy and Armed Services Committees) 
called for a “single, over-all, full-time civil- 
jan administrator,” Secretary Wilson an- 
nounced that he would appoint one short- 
ly. 
The Cabinet member indicated he had 
been thinking about such a project for 
some time, but contended again that the 
Defense Department has been “working quite 
effectively in the missile field” for some 
years. Such a statement, however, would 
not necessarily mean that the United States 
leads Russia in the race for long-range mis- 
siles. It is hardly conceivable that Secre- 
tary Wilson could admit we are lagging, 
if that is the truth. But it may be sig- 
nificant that he is ready to bow to one of 
the prime demands of those who say we 
are. 
Appointment of a so-called czar ob- 
viously will be helpful only if he is given 
complete authority to brush aside all inter- 
service rivalries in guided missile develop- 
ment. As Senator Jackson noted in his 
speech, such an administrator should have 
powers comparable to those that General 
Groves had in atomic development and Ad- 
miral Rickover had in naval propulsion. 
From the size of the budget proposed for 
guided missiles next year ($1,276,000,000), 
it is apparent the Defense Department is 
engaged in at least a tentative “crash” pro- 
gram. Any such project cries out for unity 
of command. 

The urgency of a “crash” program is inher- 
ent in these words of Senator JACKSON: “In 
my judgment there is the danger that the 
Soviets may fire a 1,500-mile ballistic missile 
before the end of this year—1956.” Yet it is 
believed that the best United States missile 
so far is the Redstone, which has a range of 
about 200 miles. Both Senator JACKSON and 
Senator SYMINGTON, the latter a frequent 
critic of Republican arms policies, stressed 
the tremendous advantage such a lead would 
give to Russia—even though temporary, It 
could knock out most of America’s overseas 
airbases, and be used as blackmail to force 
Europe into neutrality. 

Secretary Wilson has estimated the United 
States might have a 56,000-mile interconti- 
nental ballistics missile in 5 years; and that 
progress on the intermediate range missile 
(1,000 to 1,500 miles) is very good. The big- 
ger budget proposed for next year, he said, is 
motivated by advances in United States mis- 
sile technology rather than concern over 
Russian progress. 

We can only hope that this is actually the 
case, and that the Senators are wrong when 
they say Russia is ahead on at least the inter- 
mediate range missile. What seems more 
likely, in view of recurrent mutterings from 
Washington, is that United States concentra- 
tion on the intercontinental weapon has been 
at the expense of the shorter-range version: 
and thus that the Senators and the Secretary 
are really talking about two different things. 
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In that light, appointment of a “czar” for 
the whole subject, provided he is given effec- 
tive powers to cut redtape and to boss the 
various services, can’t come a moment too 
soon. 


[From the Boston Traveler of February 3, 
1956] 


MISSILES AND POWER 


Senator Jackson, of Washington, is one of 
our best-informed congressional authorities 
on missiles and atomic weapons. 

He is a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, chairman of the Military Ap- 
plications Subcommittee, and a member of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. He 
is qualified to judge our missile potential 
against Russia’s. 

Therefore, he deserves the attention of 
the whole Nation when he warns that Rus- 
sia may have the 1,500-mile ballistic missile 
ready for firing before the end of this year. 
He deserves attention when he demands 
maximum effort to beat Russia to that goal, 
for if we lose that race to the Soviets we 
might lose the free world. 

JACKSON called for the appointment of a 
full-time “czar” to rush our missiles pro- 
gram, reporting directly to the President 
and the Secretary of Defense. 

` If the situation is as dark and accurate as 

JACKSON Claims, it would seem that Secretary 
Wilson should have moved before now. 
Within a few hours after Jackson’s speech 
to the Senate Wednesday, Wilson announced 
that a missiles “czar” would be appointed. 

If the appointment is necessary now, it 
must have been necessary 3 months ago. 
Why wasn’t it made before this? Why did we 
fiddle around with loose administration on 
our missiles’ program and let the Soviets get 
the jump on us? 

We have already proved the value of one- 
man leadership on a vital crash program, 
As JACKSON points out, we did it with atomic 
bombs by giving singular power to General 
Groves, and we did it with the nuclear sub- 
marine under Admiral Rickover, 

It makes sense to suppose that we can 
beef up our missiles’ program in ‘similar 
fashion. But it doesn’t make sense to have 
waited this long before taking action. 

We've consistently underestimated the So- 
viet’s ability to develop and produce weapons. 
Now we've been caught short again, and we're 
going to have to work through every tick 
of the clock for survival. 

We're grateful to JacKsoN for a speech 
that should start things going. 
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[From the Washington Star of January 15, 
1956] 


RUSSIANS WILL Have 1,500-MILe MISSILE IN 
1956, JACKSON Says 


(By Earl H. Voss) 


Washington’s global strategists far 1956 is 
going to be an appallingly critical year in the 
cold war. 

The election campaign will add to the . 
Democrats, being out of power, are a ee 
likely to speak of the dangers they see. But 
since they obviously stand to gain politically 
by painting a gloomy picture, their words 
will lose some of their force. 

Republicans, on the other hand, will be 
more inclined to talk about Tosy prospects 
for peace and prosperity. 

The public, which should know about the 
critical danger, is likely to wind up grandly 
confused. And befuddlement is hardly the 
thing to arouse the country to the supreme 
efforts the times seem to demand. 


THE NIGHTMARE 


Nightmares are admittedly old fashioned. 
But a very modern young Senator in the 
Democratic Party is having almost nightly 
visitations from a nonpartisan nightmare of 
frightening proportions. The Senator is 43- 
year-old Henry M. Jackson, of Washington, 
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whose boyish features and tender years hide 
15 seasons of experience on Capitol Hill, most 
of it watchdogging military affairs. Here is 
the scene which haunts him: 

‘At a missile-launching site just outside 
Moscow, Soviet Defense Minister Georgi 
Zhukov has assembled military attachés of 
the 15 North Atlantic Treaty powers. Inside 
the concrete blockhouse with the heavily re- 
inforced windows, President Eisenhower's 
“old friend” explains that he is about to give 
the command to fire the world’s first 1,500- 
mile ballistic missile. 

To reassure the world that the Kremlin’s 
intentions are entirely peaceful, the missile 
carries only a conventional explosive shell, 
he says, although it is capable of taking both 
fission and fusion bombs. To prove to the 
world, and particularly to the NATO powers, 
that the United States traditional monopoly 
of industrial and technological supremacy 
has been permanently shattered. Marshal 
Zhukov announces that he has thrown open 
this test to the gaze of the whole world. 


RIGHT BEFORE THEIR EYES 


The attaches will be allowed to watch the 
launching and then follow the missile by 
radars strung out in tandem south of Mos- 
cow. These will track the warhead on its 
10 or 15 minute flight until it explodes in a 
desolate area near Tashkent, about 1,500 
miles away. At the Tashkent end, he re- 
minds his listeners, each of the military at- 
tachés has been allowed to station an assist- 
ant, to verify the explosion. 

Marshal Zhukov also calls the attachés 
attention to the dramatically illuminated 
map of Eurasia on the blockhouse wall. It 
shows the reach of this marvelous missile, 
which the Marshal claims can carry thermo- 
nuclear warheads. 

A brilliant red line, 1,500 miles outside the 
vast perimeter of the Soviet land mass, en- 
circles all of Western Europe, from Iceland 
and Norway around England, France, and 
Germany, Italy, Greece, and around Turkey. 
The hideous, jagged line even includes north 
Africa, Egypt, the Suez Canal, in fact all 
the Middle East. It girdles Pakistan, India, 
Burma, southeast Asia, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Formosa, Okinawa, Korea, and 
all Japan. 

From bases in eastern Siberia, even Alaska 
and the northwestern end of the defense 
early warning (DEW) line of radar across 
northern Canada are vulnerable. 


BY SUBMARINE, TOO 


With a significant gesture toward the vast 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean approaches to the 
United States, Marshal Zhukov comments, 
pointedly that the new 1,500-mile missile 
is being adapted for launching from sub- 
marines. 

Premier Nikolai Bulganin is sending out 
invitations, Marshal Zhukov announces, to 
the foreign ministers of the 15 NATO na- 
tions and to the opposite numbers among the 
Warsaw pact powers for an extremely im- 
portant conference to be held in Moscow in 
30 days. 

Marshal Bulganin proposes that there be 
no agenda. But he indicates that he will 
Propose formation of a pan-European de- 
fense community such as the Soviet Union 
has been advocating ever since West Ger- 
Many defied Moscow and joined the North 
Atlantic community. 

Obviously, the grand power play to neu- 
tralize all free Eurasia has begun. Join us, 
Say the Reds, or risk nuclear doom. 

The worst part of this nightmare is that 
Senator Jackson sees nothing fantastic in 
it. Yet he knows it sounds incredible to 
almost all the people in the United States, 
including his own constituents. 

KNOWS THE STORY 

But he also has had access to enough 
Of this country’s top intelligence to know it 
Could happen. He sits on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and the Joint Atomic 
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Energy Committee. He was 1 of the 5 mem- 
bers of the latter group who pushed a hesi- 
tating executive department into the crash 
program to build the hydrogen bomb, 

He knows more about Soviet capabilities 
than all but a few of the highest Pentagon 
and White House officials. As chairman of 
the Military Applications Subcommittee of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy he 
heads the Senate’s watchdogging detail on 
the entire nuclear weapons race. 

Here is why he thinks the nightmare is 
real: 

“I think,” Senator JACKSON says soberly, 
“that the Russians either have a ballistic 
missile of 1,500-mile range now or will fire 
it this year.” 

The Senator does not expect that the 
Kremlin would make a military application 
of its 1,500-mile missile, if it had it. In- 
stead, he says, the Communists would prob- 
ably count on the weapon’s psychological 
effect to wean America’s allies away. 


DEVASTATING EFFECT 


“The political effect of such a break- 
through would be so devastating,’’ Senator 
JACKSON believes, “that Western Europe’s 
public opinion would force its leaders, no 
matter what their own inclinations, to with- 
draw at least into neutrality, if not out-and- 
out collaboration with communism.” 

The psychological grand prize, says the 
Senator, will be the shattering of world con- 
fidence in the United States industrial-tech- 
nological superiority. Up to now this has 
been America’s “trump military card.” Once, 
we lose it, the Senator fears, the Kremlin 
would very likely take over Europe without 
firing a shot. 

Rome has been warned, it will be recalled, 
that a mere half dozen H-bombs could put 
Italy out of commission, $ 

In the light of Senator Jackson’s think- 
ing, of course, the recent Defense Department 
decision to allocate more money to guided 
missile reesarch takes on a new importance. 
The Army-Navy effort to develop a medium- 
range ballistic missile from the relatively 
short-range Redstone rocket may be a be- 
lated American attempt to catch up or at 
least to preserve enough world respect for our 
industrial-technological capability to fore- 
stall a grand steal such as Senator JACKSON 
worries about. 


PENTAGON REACTION 


It is significant that after Senator JACK- 
SON made his public statement on the im- 
minence of Soviet development of a 1,500- 
mile missile, Army Chief of Staff Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor emphasized last week that 
the United States is pressing for the same 
weapon. 

The Soviet technological challenge will 
not end, of course, with the race for the 
intermediate range ballistic missile. There 
are other races in progress or in the ofing— 
for the so-called ultimate weapon known 
as the intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM); for the first small satellite to reach 
outer space; for the first manned satellite; 
for the first space platform, and so forth, 
to the outermost fringes of the science 
frontier. 


The Reds are rapidly overtaking us in the 
science race, mainly because we, the richest 
country in the world, do not have the reso- 
lution to exert the effort to stay ahead. By 
1960, our National Security Council esti- 
mates, the Soviet Union will have so many 
more scientists and engineers than we that 
they will command a technological superi- 
ority comparable to ours in the first postwar 
decade. ‘ 
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NEW KIND OF WAR : 

We can’t spot the enemy a head start in 
the next war, as we did in the last. The 
basic problem, of course, is that the nuclear 
age has fundamentally changed the char- 
acter of war. The next one is likely to 
happen so fast that there will be nọ time 
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to get ready after an atomic Pearl Harbor. 
The war will have been lost. 

The United States needs a complete strik- 
ing force in being at the instant war breaks 
out. As technological progress carries both 
sides to ever higher and higher plateaus in 
the arms race, this country ought to stage 
a series of crash programs on the heels of 
each new scientific breakthrough. That 
looks like the only way to stay ahead of the 
fast moving Reds. (This assumes, of course, 
that we somehow will escape the loss of all 
our allies and the overseas air bases and 
launching sites they provide us.) 

In the rosy, peacetime atmosphere that 
Americans insist on when the guns aren’t 
booming, however, crash programs have be- 
come increasingly hard to develop. The last 
was the campagn to make the thermonuclear 
bomb. 

ICBM DELAY? 


There may be a similar drive on now for 
the ICBM. The President is known to have 
decided that the United States must get this 
ultimate weapon first. 

But there are pained outcries from dedi- 
cated men in Congress and the Executive that 
the ICBM program is still only halfhearted. 

Perhaps the main difficulty is that the 
project has been Kept secret. The program 
has been deprived of the wide popular sup- 
port that seems necessary in a democracy in 
peacetime. In wartime the Manhattan proj- 
ect secrecy was not crippling because big 
spending was possible. The urgency was ap- 
parent to key Congressmen holding the purse 
strings. In peacetime this big spending is 
difficult if not impossible without public 
support. 

Which brings us to the next subject: The 
problem of a democratic people’s need to 
know about its own defense. It will be dis- 
cussed next Sunday in the second article in 
this series. 


David Lawrence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
Monday, February 27, 1956, there ap- 
peared in the Topeka Daily Capital an 
editorial wherein the distinguished and 
reliable Washington columnist, David 
Lawrence, was editorialized. 

I share the views expressed here with 
reference to Mr. Lawrence, and request 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Apendix of the RECORD. 
It goes without saying I am glad that 
this outstanding Kansas newspaper 
honored David Lawrence in this timely 
manner. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DAVID LAWRENCE CITED 

David Lawrence, Capital columnist, and 
editor of the United States News and World 
Report, was presented the highest individual 
award of Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge on Washington’s birthday. 

The Capital considers Mr, Lawrence one 


-of the foremost interpretors of news and 


the impact upon the American way of life. 
We are proud that he was recognized by a 
great organization. 

The citation for the award of the free- 
dom leadership medal to Mr. Lawrence reads; 
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“For his continuing courageous presenta- 
tion of the facts of the world Communist 
conspiracy through editorials and special 
articles. 

“For his dedicated service to the funda- 
mentals of freedom in the highest tradition 
of the fourth estate. Freedoms Founda- 
tion at the direction of the 1955 national 
awards jury, does strike a special medal, its 
highest commendation.” 

The following comment was made by Mr. 
Lawrence on receiving the award: 

“I appreciate this honor more than I can 
express in words. For I feel that this is not 
just a personal compliment, but an action 
that symbolizes the great cause in which 
so many of us are enlisted. For we who are 
exponents of true liberalism believe not 
merely in one portion of the bill of rights, 
but in the entire list of constitutional rights. 

“We are concerned not only when an in- 
dividual is mistakenly punished for holding 
what some people call a ‘political belief,’ but 
also when that cry is used to hide an indi- 
vidual’s complicity with the cause of our 
enemies. 

“We are concerned, too, when a man is, 
by physical force, denied at the factory gate 
the right to work. We are concerned when 
a mob pickets—acting under the instigation 
of a labor organization which derives its legal 
status from a Federal law—defies State law. 
We are concerned when State officials fail to 
cope with mob violence on a college campus 
or anywhere else. 

“We are concerned about the safety of our 
country when there are those among us who 
regard the right to commit treasonable acts 
as superior to the right of all the people to 
protect themselves and their institutions 
against the enemy. 

“We who believe in true liberalism will 
fight to the death to defend the innocent, 
but we will not be accessories to the escape 
of the guilty. For we will never condone 
the sacrifice of the State on the altar of an 
emasculated constitutionalism.” 


Commendation of Postmaster A. N. 
Goetz for Initiative and Devotion to 
Duty in the Face of Flood and 
Hurricane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PURTELL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I have 
read with pleasure and interest in the 
February issue of Postmasters Advocate 
an article concerning the commendation 
received by Postmaster A. N. Goetz, of 
Pine Meadows, Conn., for his initiative 
and devotion to duty in the face of flood 
and hurricane. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

CONNECTICUT POSTMASTER EARNS COMMENDA- 
TION— SHOWS INITIATIVE AND DEVOTION TO 
Dury IN Face or FLOOD AND HURRICANE 
During times of disaster, many postmasters 

perform services above and beyond the call 

of duty to make sure the mail goes through. 

Recently we were privileged to see a copy of 

the commendation sent to Adolph N. Goetz, 

president of the Connecticut branch. Al- 
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though the letter is addressed to Mr. Goetz, 
to us it seems a fitting tribute to all post- 
masters who gave extraordinary service dur- 
ing the disastrous floods of the past year. 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Boston REGIONAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 
Mr. A. N. GOETZ, 
Postmaster, 
Pine Meadow, Conn, 

DEAR Mr. GoETz: During the flood-disaster 
conditions brought about by Hurricane Diane 
on August 18 and 19, 1955, there were many 
instances brought to my attention where 
postmasters and postal employees performed 
heroic tasks and exhibited unusual devotion 
to duty, thus upholding the high ideals and 
traditions of the postal service. 

It has been brought to my attention that 
you made arrangements for National Guard 
helicopters to transport mail to Bradley 
Field where it was turned over to motor 
vehicles service employees of the Hartford, 
Conn., post office. 

I wish to commend you for your initiative 
and devotion to duty. 

A copy of this letter has been forwarded 
to your district operations manager with the 
request that it be placed in the files of your 
office. 

Sincerely -yours, 
J. B. DEMoTT, 
Regional Director. 


Work for Watertown Arsenal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I am glad to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues a reso- 
lution of the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts urging that 
Watertown Arsenal be provided with 
work in the guided missile and new 
weapons field. The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTIONS URGING THE CONGRESS OF THE 

UNITED STATES AND THE SECRETARY OF DE- 

FENSE To PROVIDE WATERTOWN ARSENAL 

WITH WORK IN THE GUIDED MISSILE AND 

NEW WEAPONS FIELDS 

Whereas it is proposed to reduce the pro- 
duction and personnel of the $100 dollar 
ordnance plant, Watertown Arsenal; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense has 
given important guided missile and new 
weapons work to many private industrial 
firms which do not have the same available 
facilities; and 

Whereas the loss of $15 million annual pay- 
Toll of the Watertown Arsenal in this area 
would drastically contribute to the economic 
plight of New England; and 

Whereas the Watertown Arsenal is capable 
and ready to produce guided missiles and the 
new defense weapons; and 

Whereas the skill of the scientists and 
technicians at Watertown Arsenal, who have 
pioneered in major metallurgical and scien- 
tific developments for decades; have won na- 
tional and international acclaim: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States and the Secretary of Defense to pro- 
vide this vitally important ordnance installa- 
tion, Watertown Arsenal, with work in the 
guided missile and new weapons fields from 
funds already appropriated in the defense 
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budget, thus working for the best interest 
of the United States of America; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the Secretary of Defense, 
to the members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, to the presiding officer of each branch 
of Congress, and to each Member thereof 
from this Commonwealth. 


Resolution Adopted by the Lithuanian 
American Council of Haverhill, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following reso- 
lution: 

RESOLUTION 

Unanimously voted by the Lithuanian 
Americans of the city of Haverhill, Mass., 
at the observance of the 38th anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence by the peo- 
ple of Lithuania, held under the auspices of 
Lithuanian American Council, at the Gede- 
mino Hall, on the 19th day of February 1956: 

“Whereas in 1940, Soviet Russia, in vicious 
conspiracy with Hitlerite Germany and in 
brutal violation of all the treaties and ob- 
ligations solemnly underwritten by her, in- 
vaded Lithuania with armed forces and, 
against the will of the people, annexed her 
to the Soviet Union, and in 1944, follow- 
ing the defeat of the German armies on the 
eastern front, again took over that country 
in complete disregard of the wartime policies 
and obligations to which the Soviet Union 
was cosignatory with the United States and 
other allies of World War II; 

“Whereas the intolerable conditions which 
now prevail in Eastern and Central Europe, 
including Lithuania and her two neighbors of 
Latvia and Estonia, should be of gravest con- 
cern to the Western democracies, and first 
of all to the United States, as no peace and 
stability in the world is possible without par- 
ticipation of that area which comprises a 
force of over 100 million people separated 
from the rest of the world by the Iron Cur- 
tain; 

“Whereas the mere refusal to recognize the 
Soviet claims of that area, when not accom- 
panied by any positive and energetic action, 
did not and will not bear the slightest effect 
upon the policies of the Kremlin master, on 
the contrary, any reluctance on the part of 
free democracies to take the initiative will 
be affording the Communists time and op- 
portunity to digest and consolidate their 
gains, and to use these gains as bases for 
further and greater aggressions: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the loyal Americans of 
Lithuanian descent of Haverhill, having 
carefully reviewed the events of the past 
decade and the deplorable state of inter- 
national affairs at the beginning of the year 
of 1956, respectfully submit to the President, 
Secretary of State, and Members of Con- 
gress of the United States: 

“That this great country of ours, already 
enjoying. political, economic, and military 
preeminence, provide for the benefit of man- 
kind a wise and coordinated leadership to 
the millions of people aspiring to peace and 
freedom. 


“That the Government of the United 
States inaugurate, in the true American tra- 
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dition, a program of consistent and dynamic 
foreign policy to counter effectively the total- 
istic and centrally controlled Communist 
Conspiracy aimed at world subjugation. 

“That the eventual liberation of all the 
Nations enslaved in the Communist empire, 
together with unqualified support for the 
Principle of. national — self-determination 
through free elections and secret ballot, be 
incorporated in our national policy as firm 
and unchanging parts. 

“That the Government of the United 
States enter into no agreements which would 
in any way acknowledge the fruits of any 
Past, present, or future Soviet aggression. 

“That the congressional investigation into 
the facts and circumstances of the Soviet 
aggression against free nations be continued 
by the 84th Congress, and that a’ decisive 
and energetic action, on the part of our Gov- 
ernment, be undertaken in the United Na- 
tions Organization to brand the Soviet 
Union as an aggressor against all the na- 
tions now under the Communist heel. 

“That the Genocide Convention be im- 
Mediately ratified by the Senate of the 
United States so that Soviet Russia may be 
Made criminally responsible for the genecide 
Perpetrated by her in the Baltic States and 
Other countries behind the Iron Curtain; 

it finally 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanian Americans 
Of Haverhill, once again reaffirming their 

alty to the principles of American democ- 
Tacy, pledge their wholehearted support of 
the tration and Congress of the 
United States in their efforts to bring about 
a lasting peace, freedom, and justice in the 
World.” 

_LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
PETER M. YANKOWSEY, 
: President. 
ARUTHOR J. SHANKES, 
Secretary. 
HAVERHILL, Mass. 


The Late Chauncey W. Reed 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 10, 1956 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, with the 
Passing of our dear friend and colleague, 
the Honorable CHAUNCEY Reep, his great 
State of Illinois and America have lost a 
faithful, devoted, competent, industri- 
Sus, and outstanding public servant. 

e death of CHauncEy Reep is that of 
another loyal Representative of the peo- 
Ble who has fallen in the line of duty on 
the battlefield of good government. He 
Was a soldier in every sense of the word, 

ause, notwithstanding intense pain 
8nd suffering, he kept at his post of duty, 
g care of his great people to the 

Very end. “Greater love hath no man 
than this—that he lay down his life for 
a friend.” CHAUNCEY REED actually gave 
life for his friends and his constitu- 

h He would have lived longer had 
© not given so much of himself without 
to per rest—without taking the time out 
Telax and follow his doctors’ advice. 
Seg great love for his people and his in- 

Test in their many problems kept him 
80ing when he knew in his heart that he 
Was not physically able. 
een of us who comprise this House know 

t we have lost not only a friend but 
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an outstanding leader as well. Those of 
us who were privileged to be associated 
with him on the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee shall long remember his wisdom 
and ability. ‘We have all profited by our 
close association with this lovable, fear- 
less, and tireless worker for the common 
good. The fruits of his labor shall stand 
out as an gloquent monument to his 
everlasting glory. The words of his 
mouth and the meditations of his heart 
were acceptable to the Master. : 

May God bless and keep his family 
always. 


' Al Sarena Case Still Suspect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard much about the Al Sarena mining 
claims in recent weeks. Some Members 
would have us believe that Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay and his 
subordinates acted with complete pro- 
priety in patenting this valuable timber 
land. 3 

A thorough review of the record w 
show that numerous actions of the top 
Interior Department officials in perpe- 
trating this giveaway are highly ques- 
tionable. I will not, however, belabor the 
point at this time. I merely wish to call 
attention to the following article entitled 
“Al Sarena Case Still Suspect” by a well- 
known writer on natural resource prob- 
lems, Roscoe Fleming, which appeared in 
the Denver Post for Friday, February 24, 
1956: 

AL SARENA CASE STILL SUSPECT 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

Interior Secretary McKay has sent out 
copies of the testimony of his aid, Mr. Clar- 
ence Davis, in the Al Sarena mining case 
in Oregon; plus supporting documents. Mr, 
Davis made the famed decision, subject of 
a Senate-House inquiry, to give the Al Sarena 
Co. a mining patent (full ownership) of 
about 300 acres of Uncle Sam’s finest forest; 
since then Al Sarena has been mining tim- 
ber instead of minerals. Opponents claim 
this was a rank giveaway. Republicans re- 
spond that Mr. Davis acted in honor and 
justice. Several points in his statement de- 
serve mention: 

First, this is a broad zone claim covering 
a large low-grade disseminated ore body. 
The miners would simply stuff the whole 
surface into the mill, rather than conducting 
a conventional underground operation. 

Secondly, several experienced mining engi- 
neers wrote that in their opinion, Al Sarena 
could mine the site profitably. 

Thitdly, the company’s claim had been 
kicked around Interior for several years with- 
out decision, many documents were missing, 
and “justice delayed is justice denied.” 
There’s no doubt the case had been sloppily 
handled. 

Fourthly, 8 claims, site of Al Sarena’s 
main operation, long ago went to patent 
without opposition; and so the only question 
is whether 15 adjoining claims were also sub- 
ject to patent. 

Mr. Davis spoke in evident indignation 
that either his judgment or honor should be 
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questioned. He repeatedly asserted that the 
only decision the law would permit him to- 
make was whether there are adequate min- 
erals on the claim, not whether they could 
be profitably mined; and wholly without re- 
gard to the presence or absence of timbef 
values. 

Having stated his main points, now here 
are some others: 

Committee Republicans repeatedly assert- 
ed that the timber in question is worth only 
$77,000. Mr. Davis’ own documents reveal 
that the Forest Service said instead that the 
timber it considered ripe for cutting was 
worth $77,000 in 1949, a far different matter. 

The Al Sarena Co. has now had 2 years and 
2 months to start mining. Instead, it has 
mined only timber, 2 million board-feet of 
it. At some time, if the patent were valid, 
Al Sarena would have tostart mining. When 
does it intend to do so? 

Malcolm E. Volin, regional Bureau of Mines 
chief when the special assays ordered by Mr. 
Davis were made (by assayers stipulated by 
the company) testified that the samples 
showed only a very low-grade mineral con- 
tent. 

Forest Service Chief Richard E. McCardle 
testified that in 32 years working for Uncle 
Sam, he had never seen another case handled 
like this. 

George E. Holderer, the committee’s own 
mining expert (a Republican originally 
named to its staff by Senator MALONE, of 
Nevada) testified, by the New York Times’ 
account: 

He “rarely had seen as poor a batch of 
assays” as those on which the Al Sarena pat- 
ents were granted by Mr. Davis. 

“To produce gold and silver at a profit he’ 
estimated the claims would have to * * * 
yield about $20 for each ton of ore. The 
samples on which the Interior Department 
based its ruling that the claims were rich 
enough to justify commercial mining showed 
that the land would yield about $2 a ton. 
(Note: Actually $2.06—R. F.) 

“Robert Redwine, chief committee counsel, 
asked * * * if Mr. Holderer meant there was 
no potential economic value in the mining 
operation. “The economics are zero,’ the wit- 
ness replied. If Al Sarena’s operators had 
really intended to work the forest land for its 
gold and silver content, he said in answer to 
one Republican question, ‘they lacked judg- 
ment of any kind.’” 

I must continue to think that Mr. Davis’ 
action, whatever his motives—of which in- 
dignation at the long “kicking around” of 
the Al Sarena claim may well have been the 
foremost—was unwise, to say the least; and 
that wittingly or not he set a bad precedent 
which may, plague us, regardless of more re- 
cent rewriting of the mining code. 

But the final test is in Al Sarena’s future 
conduct. If it is ever able to raise capital 
and actually to start mining the minerals for 
profit, rather than the timber, I pledge to 
resurrect a copy of this column from the 
moldering files of the Post, toast it, butter it, 
and eat it in front of photographers. That is, 
if I’m still extant. 


Throw Him Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend:my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I am pleased to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an editorial from 
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the Daily Mirror of Monday, February 
27, 1956, titled “Throw Him Out.” The 
Daily Mirror is one of the Nation’s great 


newspapers and should be read regu- - 


larly by every Member of Congress. The 
editorial follows: 
THROW Him OUT 


Juan Peron, the unlamented ex-dictator of 
Argentina, has been living cozily at the 
United States owned Washington Hotel in 
Colon, Panama. 

His 90-day residence permit has expired. 

The State Department, prodded by Repre- 
sentative T. James TuUMULTY, Democrat, of 
-New Jersey, discloses that it is moving to 
dispossess the unwanted guest, but doesn’t 
seem to be in too much of a hurry. 

Peron still vows he will lead a revolution 
to restore himself to power in Argentina. 

In view of this and of our policy of en- 
couraging democratic governments in South 
America, the quicker Peron is set bag and 
baggage into the street, the better. 


The National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion Was Established To Help Save and 
Preserve Our Heritage—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, our historic heritage, architec- 
tural landmarks, and historic sites, 
which are the tangible records of Amer- 
ican civilization, are disappearing. In 
one recent year alone, 10 percent of 
these buildings, which historic and 
architectural societies considered impor- 
tant to preserve, were demolished or 
radically altered in New York City alone. 

This pattern is common throughout 
-our country. The occasional valiant 

‘Jast-minute efforts of certain communi- 

ties to save specific monuments have 
usually failed because of inadequate 
funds, ignorance of legal procedures and 
lack of knowledge of preservation 
methods. 

Chartered by Congress in 1949 as a 
nongovernmental, charitable, educa- 
tional, nonprofit organization, the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation 
was created to deal with our vanishing 

ast. 

P The New York Times has said of this 
unique organization that— 

~~ It has become the clearinghouse, the gen- 
erator, the adviser, the mouthpiece for 


hundreds of local, State and regional bodies ` 


which are concerned with the visual record 
of American history and culture. Through 
its 10,000 members and its 120 member or- 
ganizations, it looks Argus-eyed over the 
country, able to alert a community to a 
building in peril, ready to fan a flame of 
interest, anxious to assist a group which 
needs money for immediate action, able to 
give advice on long-range zoning legisla- 
tion, versed in matters of first-aid repair and 
prepared to enlist its member organizations 
as allies in a particular situation. 

No doddering outfit with antiquarian 
blinders, the trust is also interested in 
those modern landmarks whose future sig- 
nificance is apt to be blurred by contem- 
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porary myopia. Its. criteria are stringent: 
It believes preservation is justified only if 
a building has historical associations of first 
rank or has real artistic and architectural 
significance or is an eloquent expression of 
a period or way of life. Moreover, the prob- 
lems of total city planning, the realities of 
progress and real-estate „values, the cost of 
preservation and maintenance and the rela- 
tionship of one structure to others in the 
region are factors which are considered in 
its evaluations. It is no more moved by 
mere sentiment than is its counterpart, the 
British National Trust. 


Recently I introduced two bills, H. R. 
7975 and H. R. 7976, which would assist 
in the preservation of our buildings 
which are the visual record of American 
history and culture. 


I include herewith the text of a letter 
I have received from the .Honorable 
Conrad L. Wirth, Director, National 
Park Service, in which these bills of 
mine are said to be important legislative 
proposals. Also included in my remarks 
is a letter which I have received from 
the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion in regard to my bills; and an edi- 
torial from the Trenton Times, Trenton, 
N. J.: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., January 19, 1956. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: Thank you for your 
letter of January 5, enclosing copies of legis- 
lation which you introduced on January 3, 
making an appropriation for a survey of his- 
toric sites, buildings, and objects in the 
ownership of the Federal Government: and 
also for a survey of historic and archeologic 
sites, buildings, and objects as authorized 
by the act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666). 

These two pieces of legislation, respec- 
tively numbered H. R. 7975 and H. R. 7976, 
are important legislative proposals. They 
relate directly to surveys that the National 
Park Service has conducted in the past in 
studying the preservation of historic sites, 
structures, and objects in the United States, 
but for the completion of which no funds 
have been currently appropriated by the 
Congress. As you stated, you have asked 
the Committee on Appropriations to request 
reports on the bills, and I know you under- 
stand that, in advance of a report by the 
Secretary of the Interior on the legislation, 
I would be unable to give you more than 
general comments upon the matter. 

I am glad my letter of December 23, 1955, 
upon this subject was helpful, and I appre- 
ciate your forwarding the two bills for my 
information. 

Sincerely yours, 
: Conran L. WIRTH, 
Director, National Park Service. 


NATIONAL TRUST FOR 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 1956. 
The Honorable FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on December 21, 1955, there was 
a discussion of an advance text of a pro- 
posed bill, which would make an appropri- 
ation for a survey of historic sites, buildings, 
and objects owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This proposed bill, the exact text of 
which was read to the members of the com- 
mittee, was introduced to the 84th es en 
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at its 2d session on January 3, 1956, and has 
become H. R. 7975. 

It is my pleasure to inform you that the 
support of the National Trust of this pro- 
posed bill was moved, seconded, and unani- 
mously approved. It is the belief of the 
executive committee that it should have and 
will have the ardent support of the entire 
membership of the National Trust, as well 
as the memberships of the organizational 
members of the Trust. Such survey has been 
long needed, and it is the hope of the execu- 
tive committee that favorable consideration 
of it will be given in the near future by the 
Appropriations Committee. The executive 
committee also authorized the headquarters 
Office: to cooperate with you and your staff, 
upon request, in further study of the legisla- 
tive problem and in analysis of later possible 
steps. 

In light of later discussions with your 
office, we have prepared a statement on H. R. 
7975 and H. R. 7976 for our entire member- 
ship and a copy is enclosed. We are also 
reviewing this problem with officials of the 
National Park Service. 

The National Trust is grateful to you for 
your encouragement to the field of historic 
preservation. Please do not hestitate to call 
upon us in this and similar matters of con- 
cern to preservationists throughout the 
United States if you believe that we can 
assist you in your efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. Ratu, Jr., 
Director. 


NATIONAL TRUST FOR 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION, 
January 11, 1956. 

Two bills, H. R. 7975 and H. R. 7976, the 
texts of which are given below, were intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives 
on Januray 3, by Congressman FRANK THOMP- 
SON, Democrat, New Jersey. They were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and will come up for hearing in the near 
future, c 

Congressman THOMPSON has asked the 
National Trust to collect statements from 
its membership on the proposed legislation. 
The executive committee of the trust, at 
its last meeting, has recorded its approval of 
these bills, which would facilitate historic 
preservation in the United States. H. R- 
7975 makes an appropriation for a survey 
of historic sites, buildings, and objects owned 
by the Federal Government. It is designed 
to fill a gap often noted in trust publica- 
tions and at trust annual meetings and 
would lead to the establishment of a classi- 
field listing of significant Federal holdings- 
H. R. 7976, making an appropriation for @ 
survey of historic and archeologic sites, 
buildings, and objects, will enable the Na- 
tional Park Service to continue its histori¢ 
sites survey, which was suspended in 1941, 
and deals with historic properties of na- 
tional importance. If such surveys aré 
undertaken, we are confident that they will 
be done in close cooperation with the Na- 


tional Trust and its member organizations | 


H. R. 7975 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $50,000 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money i? 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, t? 
be expended by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the National Park Service in making 
a survey (as authorized by section 2 (b)) of 
the act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 


U. S. C., sec. 462 (b)) of historic sites, build- | 


ings, and objects owned by the United States 
and administered by the departments, agen” 
cies, and independent establishments of thë 
Federal Government, for the purpose of de- 
termining which possess exceptional value 4 
commemorating or illustrating the history 
of the United States, 


nm oa 
= 
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j H. R. 7976 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $50,000 

hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
be expended by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the National Park Service in com- 
Pleting the nationwide survey of historic 
and archeologic sites, buildings, and objects 
authorized by section 2. (b) of the act of 
August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U. S. C., 
sec. 462 (b)), for the purpose of determining 
Which possess exceptional value as com- 
Memorating or illustrating the history of the 
United States. 

(Comments on these bills may be sent to 
the National Trust Headquarters Office, 712 


‘Jackson Place, NW., Washington 6, D. C.) 


—— 


[From the Trenton (N. J.) Times of October 
3, 1955] 


PRESERVING HISTORIC SITES 


Therė are three major reasons why com- 
Munities should safeguard areas where sig- 
nificant events once took place. Such ac- 
tion may— 

1, Bring new business in the form of tour- 

trade. Tourists may be drawn by the 
toric site alone or by such a site that is 
ated where there are also other attrac- 
tions such as a ski resort or mineral springs. 
Estimates are that 64% million people have 
Visited Williamsburg, Va., since its restora- 

n was started in 1926 through grants from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. On the other hand, 
Visitors to Central City, Colo., may come for 

e music and drama programs but stay to 
8€e old mines and other mementoes of the 
80ld-rush days. 

2. Keep the lessons of history alive and 
Provide a link with the past. In the Beacon 

area of Boston, Mass., for instance, 
Neighborhood representatives have called 
attention to the fact that the city is in dan- 
Ber of losing some landmarks that recall its 
ership in the founding of the Nation. 

8. Save areas from declining into slums. 
Some old sections can be made economically 
Useful today without destroying their his- 

character. Some buildings in the his- 

c Natchez, Miss., area have been put to 
®sent-day use. The State shrine of the 
ughters of the American Revolution is lo- 
Cated in one old structure. The congrega- 

m of a Christian Science church occupies 
a miniature marble temple that in pre-Civil 
War days was a bank. 

Trenton, fortunately, has not been un- 

Ware of the community value of historic 

es. ‘The Old Barracks stands forth as 

a Noteworthy example of intelligent and 

ghtful preservation of a structure that 

des a colorful link with colonial days. 

And there are many other evidences of his- 
city in this general vicinity. 


f 
The National Trust for Historic Preserva- 


tion Was Established To Help Save and 
Preserve Our Heritage—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


gut. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Ene the value of the Old Union 
gg House does not lie in the fact 
t tit has been used as a meeting place 
Or the Association of Oldest Inhabitants, 
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and as a repository for an interesting 
collection of relics of an older Washing- 
ton, the editor of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, B. M. McKelway, told the As- 
sociation of Oldest Inhabitants. early 
this year. Rather,-the value of the 
building lies in its associations with the 
early days of this city, and if such values 
are not recognized and preserved we 
have indeed lost an irreplaceable part of 
our cultural heritage. It should be our 
Government, not its humble tenant, that 
should and must bear the major. re- 
sponsibility in the jealous protection of 
such values. 

We need; especially in this beautiful 
city of Washington, the Nation’s Capital, 
some application in reverse of the prin- 
ciple which led to the creation of the 
Commission of Fine Arts. The Commis- 
sion was established to pass upon the 
architectural and other merits of pro- 
posed new governmental construction. 
What is also needed is a measure de- 
signed to protect the people against 
losses incurred in the arbitrary destruc- 
tion of buildings that have acquired his- 
torical value. a i 

I have introduced two such measures, 
H. R. 7975, and H. R. 7976, which I have 
discussed earlier. Today, I am intro- 
ducing a third bill in this general field. 
It would amend the act of March 2, 1891, 
as amended, to ensure that the Associa- 


‘tion of Oldest Inhabitants of the District 


of Columbia will continue to have the ex- 
clusive right to occupy and use the old 
Union Engine House in the District of 
Columbia. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
language of my new bill. I also am in- 
cluding the significant speech of the 
editor of the Washington Evening Star, 
Mr. B. M. McKelway, as well as two arti- 
cles by two of the leading reporters of 
that great newspaper about the old 
Union Engine House: 


H. R. 9719 


A bill to amend the act of March 2, 1891, as 
amended, to insure that the Association of 
Oldest Inhabitants of the District of Co- 
lumbia will continue to have the exclusive 
right to occupy and use the old Union 
Engine House in the District of Columbia 
Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 

“An act authorizing the Commissioners to 

grant to the Veteran Volunteer Firemen’s 

Association use of certain property in the 

city of Washington,” approved March 2, 1891, 

as amended, is amended by striking out “, the 

same to continue during the pleasure of the 

Commissioners of the District of Columbia” 

and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 

ing new section: 

“Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Association of Oldest In- 
habitants of the District of Columbia shall 
have the exclusive right to occupy and use 
the property and building described in the 
first section of this act as a meeting place 
and museum and for the other purposes set 
forth in such first section; and no officer or 
agency of the Federal Government or of the 
government of the District of Columbia shall 
transfer or convey title to such property, or 
take any other action which would interfere 
with or restrict such exclusive right, so long 
as such association continues in existence 
and desires to occupy and use such property 
for such purposes.” 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 2, 1956] - 

Otp UNIoN ENGINE House: Ir Has a VALIÐ 

CLAIM FoR PRESERVATION—SOMEONE SHOULD 


Have VETO Power Over DESTRUCTION OF 
HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


(By B. M. McKelway) 


(Eprror’s Nore.—There follows in part an 
address by the editor of the Star to the As- 
sociation of Oldest Inhabitants, meeting to- 
day in the Old Union Engine House.) 


The value of Old Union Engine House does 
not lie in the fact that it has been used as 
a meeting place for the Association of Old- 
est Inhabitants, and as a repository for an 
interesting collection of relics of an-older 
Washington. 

The value of the building lies in its as- 
sociations with the early days of this city, 
and if such values are not recognized and 
preserved we have indeed lost an irreplace- 
able part of our cultural heritage. It should 
be our Government, owner of this property, 
and not its humble tenant, that bears major 
responsibility in jealous protection of such 
values. 

We need, especially in this beautiful city 
of Washington, some application in reverse 
of the principle which led to the creation 
of the Commission of Fine Arts. The Com- 
mission was established to pass upon the 
architectural and other merits of proposed 
new governmental construction. 

The Shipstead Act, which extended the 
Commission’s authority over private, as well 
as public construction in some areas of 
Washington; particularly Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, was a further step in protection of the 
people from hideous mistakes that can be 
made in new construction, of which Wash- 
ington has its share of grim reminders. 

There should be a companion measure to 
the Shipstead Act, designed to protect the 
people against losses incurred in the arbi- 
trary destruction of buildings that have ac- 
quired historical value. 


THE GEORGETOWN LAW 


Old Georgetown, by the resourceful and 
intelligent efforts of some of its citizens, 
obtained the enactment of such a law some 
years ago. It applies, however, only to the 
sharply restricted boundaries of Old George- 
town. Before granting permits for the re- 
modeling, demolition or other such changes 
in buildings within Old Georgetown, the Dis- 
trict Building authorities are required to 
submit such plans to the Commission oi 
Fine Arts, for its recommendations. ; 

The protection afforded by the Georgetown 
law lies in the opportunity for the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts to present a considered ap- 
praisal of the historical or other merits of a 
structure, before a final decision is reached 
as to its fate. Public sentiment can exert 
useful pressures against either wanton or 
carelessly ignorant destruction of things that 
should be preserved. 

GREAT DAY FOR WASHINGTON 

This Old Union Engine House is the last, 
as far as known of those buildings which 
once housed early Washington’s old volun- 
teer fire companies. x 


It was a great day in Washington when the 
building was completed. The former dis- 
tinguished president of the Association of 
Oldest Inhabitants, Dr. John Clagett Proc- 
tor, recalls in his History of Washington that 
a grand parade of citizens was organized to 
celebrate this completion on October 24, 1837. 

The event must have been regarded as ex- 
traordinarily important for Washington, 
judging by the route of that parade. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Proctor, the procession formed 
in front of this building. It marched west 
along Pennsylvania to Georgetown—perhaps 
to boast, to the residents of that metropolis, 
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of the marvelous things taking place in 
Washington. 

The paraders returned from Georgetown 
by way of K Street. They marched south to 
the White House grounds, and then east 
along the Avenue to the Capitol. There they 
may have paused, to pay grateful tribute to 
the Congress. For Congress had appropri- 
ated money for building the Union Engine 
House, to stand on a piece of land donated 
to the Government for the purpose by 
H. K. Randall, a patriotic citizen of Wash- 
ington. 

Leaving the Capitol, the paraders marched 
as far east as Eighth Street NE., then south 
to Virginia Avenue to New Jersey Avenue, 
and back to Pennsylvania Avenue to the old 


Center Market, where they disbanded. Their `- 


feet must have been heavy, though their 
hearts were light. 

Why did they do it? Why was there so 
much “to celebrate in the completion of a 
little brick building to house the Union 
Engine Company? 


Some clue to the sentiments which moved | 


them may be found in a description of Wash- 
ington, writen only 2 years after the con- 
struction of this building, by a visiting Brit- 
ish traveler, George Combe. Washington, he 
wrote, is “like a large, straggling village 
reared in a drained swamp.” 

WHAT DICKENS SAID HE FOUND 


Five years after this building was erected, 
Charles Dickens came to Washington. Here 
is a partial description of what he said he 
found: 

“It is sometimes called the City of Mag- 
nificent Distances; but it might, with greater 
propriety, be termed the “City of Magnificent 
Intentions,” for it is only by taking a bird’s 
eye view of it from the top of the Capitol 
that one can at all comprehend the vast 
design of its projector, an aspiring French- 
man. Spacious avenues that begin in noth- 
ing and lead nowhere, streets, miles long, 
that only want houses, roads and inhabitants; 
public buildings that need but a public to be 
complete, and ornaments of great thorough- 
fares which only need great thoroughfares 
to ornament, are its leading features * * * a 


pleasant field for the imagination to rove | 


in; a monument raised to a decreased project, 
with not even a legible inscription to mark 
its departed greatness, * * * Such as it is, 
it is likely to remain. It is very unhealthy. 
Few people would live in Washington, I take 
it, who were not obliged to reside there, 
and the tides of emigration and speculation, 
those rapid and regardless currents, are little 
likely to flow at any time toward such dull 
and sluggish water.” 

No wonder the citizens of Washington 
staged a great parade when the Union Engine 
House was built! 

It was completed in 1837—37 years after 
the Government moved to Washington. But 
in those 37 years that Government had done 
very little to carry out the designs for its 
new Capitol. The city was even worse than 
Dickens found it. It was not much better in 
1860, when Anthony Trollope, another British 
traveler, tried ‘to outdo Dickens in holding 
it up to the ridicule of the world. 

In 1837 business was bad, and the people 
of Washington were harassed by continued 
threats from Congress to pull up stakes and 
move the Government somewhere else. No- 
body was quite sure a Capitol would remain 
in Washington. 

Of course, the construction of this little 
building was regarded as a mark of real 
progress. The Government's willingness to 
build it may have been received as some 
assurance of permanence and security by 
the hard-pressed residents of Washington. 

In later years the building served not only 
as a fire engine station; it also served for a 
time as a meeting place for citizens’ political 
clubs. It was used as one of the earliest of 
the District public schools, and for a time as 
the headquarters and armory for a volunteer 
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company of soldiers.. Since 1909 it has been 
the meeting place for this association. 

There is no doubt that this building has 
an interesting history, identified with the 
early days of Washington, and therefore a 
valid claim for preservation. 

The officers of the association have shown 
tact and good judgment in presenting their 
case. They have, in turn, been treated with 
great courtesy and consideration by Com- 
missioner Spencer and by the officials of the 
International Monetary Fund, which wishes 
to erect its new building on this site. Rep- 
resentatives of the State Department, the 
Treasury Department, and the General Serv- 
ices Administration, while cooperating with 
the Monetary Fund, have recognized the 
nature of the problem. 

Such recognition having been given, the 
various agencies concerned in construction 
of the new building can be expected to 
assume some responsibility in finding an ac- 
ceptable solution, 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

January 4, 1956] 


OLD FIREHOUSE Move PRESSED—GSA STUDIES 
Cost oF SHIFTING SITE 


(By William A. Millen) 


The General Services Administration will 
make an immediate engineering study of the 
cost of moving the old union fire engine 
house from 19th and H Streets NW. or re- 
erecting it elsewhere, a spokesman said to- 
day.- 

Just how long this will take was not an- 
nounced, but officials think the engineers 
and architects can come up with an answer 
in about a month, 


SITE FOR NEW BUILDING 


The International Monetary Fund, which 
wants to erect its new building on the site, 
informally requested GSA yesterday to un- 
dertake the engineering study. GSA will 
charge the Fund for this service, officials 
said. But GSA will not consider a,future 
site for the old structure, although the 
distance it would have to be moved if that 
were feasible, is a cost factor. 

Meanwhile, Herbert P. Leeman, vice presi- 
dent of the Association of Oldest Inhabi- 
tants, which meets in the old building, is 
arranging a meeting with the Fund. He 
and his special committee want “to see what 
concrete proposition it will submit to us.” 

Mr. Leeman also proposes to hold an early 
meeting with President Cloyd H. Marvin, 
of George Washington University. Com- 
mission Samuel Spencer has suggested the 
old building might be transferred to the 
campus of the university. 


WILL CONSIDER PROPOSALS 


“We feel this building should be preserved 
at its present site,” Mr. Leeman said. But 
in view of the Eisenhower administration's 
interest in having the International Mone- 
tary Fund erect its new building on that site, 
. he said, the association is willing to go along 
with a reasonable proposal. ` 

With Mr. Leeman on the special commit- 
tee considering the fire engine house’s fu- 
ture are Melvin D. Hildreth, Democratic 
national comitteeman; Clyde D. Garrett, Re- 
publican national committeeman; Addison 
T. Smith, and Walter L. Lyddane, Sr., the 
association’s secretary. 

The association meets in the old house 
by authority of the District Commissioners, 
under a special act of Congress. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 4, 1956] 
OLD ENGINE HOUSE POSES A PROBLEM FOR 
DISTRICT 
(By George Kennedy) 

Washington’s lack of a local historical mu- 
seum has been brought to the fore by the 
problem of what to do with the Old Union 
Engine House at 19th and H Streets NW, 
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The quaint firehouse, built in 1837, is the 
home of the Association of Oldest Inhabi- 
tants, and it houses an interesting collec< 
tion of Washingtoniana. 

The International Monetary Fund, organ- 
ized by many nations for the purpose of 
stabilizing currencies, wants to construct @ 
13-story office building on H Street, and | 
the little old firehouse occupies part of the 


site. } 


HAPHAZARD COLLECTION 


The historic items in the museum are 4 
rather haphazard collection, given or loaned 
to the association because it was the only 
repository that would accept them. The 
Smithsonian Institution has many items of | 
local interest but, as a national museum; 
it cannot accept all the things that tell 
the story of Washington’s past. f 

Unlike many cities of Washington’s size, 
the local historical group (the Columbié@ 
Historical Society) has no permanent homé:: 
It has been given the Heurich Mansion of; 
New Hampshire Avenue near Dupont Cir! 
cle. But Mrs. Christian Heurich, Sr., has 
life tenure, and everyone concerned hopes 
occupancy will not start soon. 

One of the historical items in the old; 
firehouse is a ballot box. It is a nice prod“ 
uct of the cabinetmaker’s art and less tha! 
a cubic foot in content. It was one of many | 
used when citizens of the District had tb?@| 
vote. It is now the receptacle for ballot 
in the annual elections of the association 

There is a classic bust (something likê; 
the familiar one of Julius Caesar with shor’, 
hair and bare shoulders) of William’ B | 
Magruder, who was mayor of Washington i?) 
1858. 


PICTURE OF SHEPHERD | 


| 
There are three almost life-size photo”! 
graphs of the commanders of the Wasb*! 
ington police force in the late 19th century‘; 
They wore epaulets, sashes, and many deco”, 
rations. Never did Napoleon, Wellington 
or even George B. McClellan look more rej 
splendent. The finest of the pictures is of 
Col. William G. Moore. £ 
Alexander R. Shepherd, the District's post’ 
war governor, who planted the trees, filled i” 
the swamps around Washington Monumen! | 
and removed the railroad from Capitol Hill 
is represented by a large picture made in the | 
vigor of his youth, | 
There are pictures of the National Rifies', 
Drill Team taken in 1887. The marksme*, 
are shown in bearskin shakoes. There is *, 
large framed chart of their performance #'; 
the target range, and there were few misse® 
even at 500 yards. | 


Among the large pictures in the meetinf, 
room are those of W. W. Corcoran, Washing”! 
ton’s early millionaire; Henry A. Willard, * 
hotel man; Allison Nailor, Jr., whose fath®; 
rented the horse to John Wilkes Booth; Cros’) 
by Noyes, one of the men who purchased TP? 
Evening Star in 1867, and Theodore W. Noy® 
his son, who was editor of The Star and pres^ 
ident of the Oldest Inhabitants through mos 
of the first half of the 20th century. | 

One case contains copies of old Washingto, 
newspapers tacked on a board. Among the? 
are the National Intelligencer, the Daily Na“ 
tional Whig, the Georgetown Columbian aD% 
the American Spectator & Georgetown Cit’, 
Chronicle, all prebellum papers, Also tP’ 
Working Woman, dated 1886. | 

Frank Gummel, marshal of the associatio” 
who guided me through the exhibits yeste™ 
day said: } 

“This case has been robbed of several 0 
the best items. We found the thumbta 
on the floor and noticed that papers wê 
missing.” 

OLD FIRE RIGS 


It would be easy to find a home for the, 
items, but what about the fire equipme? 
ready to roll from the floor below? 

There is an 1857 hand-drawn hose reel. of 
front is lettered the motto of its runners, 4 
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One is sure they usually were first at the 
blaze: 

“A Clear Track and No Favours.” 

There is an 1887 hand pump—hand-drawn, 

The cabinet work is of rosewood, the 
tropical tree that provided the colorful wood 
for the square pianos. 

Marshal Gummel said: 

“This is the engine that killed Ben Grenup 
Coming down Capitol Hill one night. He was 
trying to hold it back, but it rolled right over 
his body. His uniform is here in a glass case.” 


United States Ambassador Hits 
Home Run 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Arthur Gardner, United States Am- 
bassador to Cuba, recently made a good 
American gesture in presenting a per- 
Manent baseball trophy for the player 
in the Cuban winter league, who has 
demonstrated the best sportsmanship 
and playing ability. That gesture is as 
Popular with the Cubans as it is with 
Americans here at home. The most re- 
Cent award went to Camilo Pascual of 
the Washington Senators, who also plays 
With the Cienfuegos Elephants in Cuba. 


Ambassador Gardner has proven him- 
Self a good neighbor as well as a capable 
diplomat for his act helps to unite Cu- 

and Americans in the love of base- 
ball. Perhaps we need more of such 
Simple gestures of friendship between 
the United States and its free world 
friends for their very simplicity and 
Naturalness are typical of the manner in 
Which America has always approached 

e pleasures and problems of life. 

I introduce an editorial from the 
Habana Post showing that Ambassador 
Gardner’s gift was appreciated: 

‘From the Habana Post of February 3, 1956] 
Unrrep STATES AMBASSADOR Hits HOME RUN 


No more eloquent tribute to the good- 
neighborly gesture of Arthur Gardner, Am- 
assador of the United States of America, in 
Presenting a permanent trophy for the player 
the Cuban Winter League who has demon- 
Strated the best sportsmanship and playing 
ability during the 1955-56 baseball season, 
Could have been made than was manifested 
Yesterday at the election of Camilo Pascual, 
Of the Cienfuegos Elephants and the Wash- 
ington Senators. 

The balloting took place at a luncheon 
Biven at the United States Embassy resi- 
dence by Ambassador Gardner for Cuban 
Sportswriters and foreign correspondents. 
Speaking for the sportswriters, Fausto La 
Villa of “informacion” said that in present- 

this trophy for annual competition 
&mong ballplayers, Ambassador Gardner had 
reached deep into the heart of all Cubans, 
Whose love of sports, particularly baseball, 
is too well known to require further em- 
Phasis. 


Mr. La Villa added that during the time 
t he has been in Cuba, Ambassador 
Gardner has won the affection of the entire 
Nation, and the speaker felt he was voicing 
e opinion of all of his compatriots when 
expressed the hope that Mr. Gardner 
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would continue to be the Ambassador of the 
United States to this Republic for many 
years to come. 

In the field of sportsmanship, there could 
not have been a greater display of that 
sterling viftue than was shown in the actual 
balloting. The only competitor against Mr, 
Pascual was Wilmer ‘Vinegar Bend” Mizell, 
of the Habana Reds and the St. Louis Card- 
inals. Unofficially it was learned that one 
of the most active lobbyists for the Cuban 
star was “Vinegar Bend” Mizell, of Vinegar 
Bend, Ala., who has devoted the past few 
days to emphasizing the sportsmanship and 
playing ability of Camilo Pascual, in quar- 
ters where he thought it would have the 
most effect in the voting. 

No one who lives in Cuba needs to be 
told that next to the Roman Catholicism, 
which is the people’s spiritual creed, their 
second religion is baseball. This was very 
accurately and eloquently emphasized by 
Ernest Hemingway in his Nobel prize win- 
ning novel, The Old Man and the Sea, in 
which he revealed the intimate knowledge 
of baseball, not only here but in the big 
leagues in the United States, of the aged 
Cuban marlin fisherman and the eager boy 
who was his friend and helper. 

It could well be that some reader in the 
United States might question the ease with 
which the Old Man spoke of the United 
States baseball heroes of the present and 
past, but those of us who live here know 
that the average Cuban reader is perhaps 
better informed regarding developments of 
United States baseball, teams, players and 
averages, than is the average American 
reader. No better proof of this assertion 
could be found than in the extensive space 
devoted to United States baseball in the 
Cuban press. 

Ambassador Gardner, a former ballplayer 
in his youth, is a high temperature enthusi- 
ast for his home country’s national game, 
and he has maintained this deep interest in 
the Cuban Winter League, and in the per- 
formances of the individual Cubans who are 
playing in the big leagues in his own coun- 
try 


The Havana Post offers its congratulations 
to Camilo Pascual of the Cienfuegos Ele- 
phants for the honor which has been done 
him by his country’s sportswriters in select- 
ing him as the first winner of the United 
States Ambassador's trophy, and tenders its 
respects and felicitations to Ambassador 
Gardner for his generosity and sportsman- 
ship in providing this handsome trophy for 
annual competition among baseball players 
in the Republic of Cuba. 


Red Plot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said about the care and detail 
the Communists give in laying their 
plans to communize the entire world. It 
has often been said that time means 
nothing to the Communist conspiracy 
and that the Russians have long calcu- 
lated that time plays on their side be- 
cause their basic plans call for the train- 
ing of young indigenous leaders who, in 
turn, will take up the task of eventually 
communizing their own homelands with 
little outward indication of the Russian 
influence and guidance in the process, 


~~ 
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I read with great interest a column 
written by Dr. George W. Crane which 
tells the story of how the Russians start- 
ed to communize the young leaders of 
China as long ago as 1924. Rev. Philip 
Lee, himself a Chinese, tells the story of 
how his high-school classmates were 
lured to Russia on all expenses paid 
scholarships and that he has not seen 
any of these classmates since 1924, but 
draws attention to the fact that their 
names now appear on the roster of Chi- 
nese Communist delegations to all inter- 
national assemblies where their presence 
is permitted. I believe this article will 
be of interest to all Members of Congress, 
and under leave granted, I insert it in the 
REcorD: 

RED PLOT 
(By Dr. George W. Crane) 

The Reverend Philip Lee, about 45, is the 
Chinese pastor of the Community Christian 
Church in Chicago’s Chinatown. His father 
was a Christian minister in China, where 
Philip Lee formerly conducted a series of 
radio broadcasts over several Chinese stations 
prior to Pearl Harbor. 

He had come to America to lecture and sing 
as a means of raising money to expand the 
radio work in China when World War II 
prevented his return. 

Many of you readers have heard him per- 
sonally, for he was invited by hundreds of 
American churches of various denominations 
to occupy their pulpits and sing The Holy 
City. 

While marooned in America, he first ac- 
cepted a large pulpit in Los Angeles and 
remained at that church for several years. 
Then the Chinese Christians in Chicago 
needed a livewire to sparkplug the comple- 
tion of their Community Christian Church, 
so they invited him to be their pastor. 

Mrs. Crane and I have known Philip Lee 
and his beautiful wife for 15 years. Recently 
my Bible class at the Chicago Temple invited 
him to give us a program of music and pic- 
tures which he had taken on his recent visit 
to his mother in Hong Kong. 

“When I was a high-school student in 
Canton in 1924,” Philip Lee told us, “the 
Russians showed their farsighted planning. 
For they lured thousands of Chinese teen- 
agers to Russia to study. They offered schol- 
arships with all expenses paid, including 
transportation. And many of my high- 
school classmates left for Russia, where they 
were. thoroughly indoctrinated in commu- 
nism. 

“Most of them I have never seen since 
1924. But I notice with great interest that 
their names appear on the roster of Chinese 
Communist delegations to the United Nations 
and other international assemblies. 

“So Russia was laying the groundwork 
back in 1924 for what is going on at the 
present time.” 

Then Philip Lee gave us some other chal- 
lenging ideas of value to all Americans. 

“Here in Chicago we have 5,000 Chinese,” 
he continued, “yet most of the churches ig- 
nore them and concentrate on missio 
activity far afield. In our little church in 
Chinatown we are now operating a school 
bus and picking up 150 Chinese youngsters 
of nursery school age each day. They may 
not understand any English at all, 

“So Mrs. Lee and a corps of generous 
women operate this nursery school for such 
toddlers from 3 to 5. They teach them Eng- 
lish so they will be able to enter the Chicaga 
kindergartens at the age of 5 and under- 
stand their teachers as well as their American 
classmates, 

“By offering this educational service to 
the Chinese parents, we enlist their interest 
and attract their children to our Christian 
church. And we employ Bible stories for 
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examples in our teaching of English. Thus, 
we attract both children and parents to 
church by this entering wedge. 

“If Christianity is to defeat atheistic com- 
munism, we must certainly be as farsighted 
as the Communist leaders and start with the 
children.” 


Prisoners of Charge Accounts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the weekly Observer, published 
in Oakland, Calif., is one of the oldest 
and most respected papers in the East 
Bay community. 

The issue of February 25 carried a 
pertinent editorial entitled “Prisoners of 
Charge Accounts,” written by the comely 
editor of the Observer, Marian Tibbetts. 

I commend the short editorial to your 


reading. 
PRISONERS OF CHARGE ACCOUNTS 


There was a time—and only a generation 
ago—when being in debt was almost dishon- 
orable. If a family couldn’t pay cash for 
a new Morris chair, it did without until the 
cash was available. 

But, as they say, times have changed. 
Debt has become a way of life for millions of 
people, particularly the younger folk. They 
don’t want to wait until they are 50 years 
old to enjoy those things that make living 
more gracious and comfortable. They can 
have them now through easy credit. 

But the experts, who know what can hap- 
pen when a good thing is overdone, are 
worried at the abandoned way people are 
plunging themselves into debt. In the past 
few years consumer credit, which includes 
installment buying, has jumped to $32 billion 
and has increased $11 billion in the last 
year. On automobiles alone Americans owe 
over $12 billion, and on home mortgages, 
over $82 billion. 

More and more Americans are tying them- 
selves down with heavier and heavier finan- 
cial obligations to get all they can out of 
the present boom when everybody is working 
and there are so many nice things to be 
had—on time. 

Lavender automobiles with greater horse- 
power and shinier trim, chartreuse refriger- 
ators to match the kitchen paint job, home 
freezers, TV, power mowers, clothes driers, 
all these tantalize the customer. And to 
meet the growing competition for the cus- 
tomer’s dollar, merchants are offering easier 
credit terms. So more often than not, the 
customer uses his credit instead of his head. 


Analysts point out that the sweet siren 
cry of no money down and 36 months to pay 
is luring many people onto financial rocks. 
Ironic as it may seem, while earnings and 
buying are up, so are bankruptcies. Many 
people are overextending themselves. 

Throughout the country steps are being 
taken in one way or another to remind the 
American buying public that while there is 
nothing wrong with the use of credit, thrift 
is virtue that is not yet out of date. 

Some experts visualize that if the present 
trend were permitted to continue unre- 
stricted, inflation—or even depression— 
could be the result. 


There is little doubt about it, installment 
buying has helped to raise the living stand- 
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ard in this country. But there is no doubt, 
too, that thrift, good judgment, and patience 
have made an important contribution to the 
growth of this country. No one, to the best 
of our knowledge, has yet been able to find 
flaws in the old rule that you don't spend 
more than you make. 


Philadelphia Naval Shipyard Needs 
Additional Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day an important meeting arranged by 
the Joint Committee for Yard Develop- 
ment of the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard 
and the chambers of commerce of Phil- 
adelphia and Camden was held in the 
Speaker’s dining room in the United 
States Capitol Building. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
bring to the attention of the congres- 
sional delegations from Pennsylvania, 


New Jersey, and Delaware the unfortu- 


nate situation that exists at the Phila- 
delphia Naval Shipyard with respect to 
the reduction of the working force. 

The president of the joint commit- 
tee for yard development of the Phila- 
delphia Naval Shipyard was accom- 
panied by a delegation composed of his 
associate officers, a large number of 
workers and representatives of the 
chambers of commerce. In presenting 
the situation to the Members of Congress 
attending the meeting, among other 
things he said: 

DELAWARE VALLEY, THE WORLD’S FASTEST- 

GROWING INDUSTRIAL AREA, NEEDS THE 

LARGEST NAVAL SHIPYARD AT PHILADELPHIA 


WHAT WE HAVE 


The Philadelphia Naval Base, the largest 
employer in a single plant in the Delaware 
Valley, has payed an intrinsic part in the 
growth of the Delaware Valley for 154 years. 
If the present plans of the Defense Depart- 
ment are carried out to reduce steadily the 
number of jobs in the navy yard, we will 
not only stop growing but will shrink. 

The Philadelphia Naval Shipyard’s plant 
facilities, evaluated at approximately $200 
million, has the following unique advan- 
tages: 

Best geographical location because of its 
sheltered inland position. 

Unobstructed deep water access. to the sea. 

Fresh-water basin that is envied by the 
other shipyards. 

Two extra-large, 1,100-foot drydocks cap- 
able of docking large aircraft carriers of 
the Forrestal class for either construction, 
repair, or outfitting. 

The labor force accomplished, in the pe- 
riod from 1939 to the end of World War 
II, the following: 

One and one-half billion dollars worth of 
production work completed. 

Built 53 ships, aggregating a total of 285,- 
000 tons, including 3 battleships, 3 cruisers, 
and 3 aircraft carriers. (This is a record 
of more new construction than produced by 
any other naval shipyard.) 

Overhauled, repaired, and converted 1,218 
other vessels ranging in size from small 
patrol craft to heavy battleship. 
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We are now Delaware Valley’s greatest 
single asset. In 1955 the tri-State area 
profited by: 

Approximately $53 million paid to the 
civilian employees. 

Over $128 million paid to private contrac- 
tors, who in turn employ many small-busi- 
ness men as subcontractors. 

The stay of naval vessels assigned to the 
Philadelphia Naval Base. Ships bought their 
supplies. Approximately 6,000 officers and 
enlisted personnel procured services and 
goods last month. 


WHAT WE NEED 


To continue with prosperity of our tri- 
state area, the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard 
needs a new construction program as has 
been given to other neighboring shipyards. 
The Philadelphia Naval Shipyard (leading 
naval shipyard for new construction during 
World War II) has not been assigned any 
shipbuilding construction in over 10 years. 

Although the conversion projects of one 
guided missile light cruiser, one radar picket 
escort vessel, and one seaplane tender as- 
signed for the year 1956 are welcomed, it 
does not maintain the nucleus of new con- 
struction skills which mobilization plans are 
made in peacetime for use in the event of a 
national emergency. Without such a nu- 
cleus of trained men, mobilization plans 
cannot be implemented. Instead, our 
Know-how represented by our trained men, 
is being dangerously dissipated because of 
lack of new construction. 

Philadelphia Naval Shipyard again must 
RIF 125 employees by the end of March 31, 
1956. The resultant loss of jobs and their 
generated buying power to business and in- 
dustry of our tristate area may have a “snow- 
balling” effect on the surplus labor in this 
area. 

A Member of Congress has recently named 
Philadelphia as a “threatened surplus labor 
area.” Unless the Defense Department 
modifies its definite plans for further reduc- 
tion of the civilian forces, the local labor 
situation may be worsened considerably and 
may be declared a “surplus labor area.” 

Should we have the potential of our famed 
navy yard wasted away while the Delaware 
Valley continues. to expand as the Nation's 
foremost industrial area? 


LET’S MAKE IT RIGHT 


What makes New York presently a 16,000- 
man shipyard and Philadelphia a 10,000-man 
shipyard? Facilities are not lacking at 
Philadelphia. 

No attempt has been made to reflect the 
growth of the industrial capacity of this tri- 
State area in the manpower allocated to the 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard. 

The reductions-in-force ordered by the 
Bureau of Ships for the period ending De- 
cember 31, 1955, were carried out, although 
the workload of the Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard at that time was more than ade- 
quate to support the labor force. Contrast 
this action with the fact that the New York 
Naval Shipyard, for the same period, reduced 
their original figure of 500 reduction-in- 
force notices to 290 because of “a revalua- 
tion of the workload situation—which re- 
vealed a need for a higher ceiling to meet 
urgent workload commitments.” 

No cuts were canceled at the Philadelphia 
Naval Shipyard for the same period. We 
know what is happening by March 31. What 
will happen on June 30, 1956?” 

WHAT PHILADELPHIA NEEDS 

The Philadelphia Naval Shipyard needs # 
long-range new-construction program. 

Achieve an employment level commen” 
surate with that of New York and Norfolk. 
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The Selective Service System Salutes 
Tennessee — The Name “Volunteer 
State” Richly Deserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Tennessee 
has long been called the Volunteer State 
because of the patriotism of its citizens 
to respond to the call to arms to protect 
Our great Nation in the event of war or 
emergency. 

This term, “Volunteer State,” has been 
& living symbol to the young men of our 
State and an inspiration as they have 
volunteered to serve our homeland. The 
heritage is justified and richly deserved. 

Because of this, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that a copy of an article appearing 
in the Nashville Banner—a great news- 
Paper of the South—issue of February 
24, last, be reprinted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

BELECTIVE SERVICE SALUTES VOLUNTEER STATE 


Selective Service, the monthly bulletin of 
the Selective Service System, pays tribute 
to the Volunteer State in its February issue. 

An article entitled “S. S. Operation in Ten- 
Nessee Affirms ‘Volunteer’ Status,” reads as 
follows: 

“Tennessee is a most extraordinary rec- 
tangle of lakes, mountains, and cottonfields, 
Stretching 550 miles from Memphis to Bristol, 
With a population well in excess of 3 million. 

“Hernando De Soto first feasted his star- 
tled eyes upon its beauty in 1541. Within 

than a generation thereafter it was 
firmly settled by pioneers from north of 
the Ohio and east of the Great Smokies. 
oatally it was admitted to the Union in 

96. 


“Beginning at the Battle of King’s Moun- 

tain in 1780 and continuing through the 

orean action 170 years later, the Tennessee 

reputation for being the Volunteer State has 
n brilliantly maintained. 

“During World War II great numbers of 
Calls on local boards in Tennessee were filled 
Month after month with volunteers. Even 

ay it is commonplace for a local board 
to notify State headquarters that it has suf- 
atient volunteers to fill its currently modest 

l. 

“A visitor to Tennessee gets the impres- 

n of three separate States—a conserva- 
tive, mountain-laden, heavily industrialized 
®ast Tennessee; valleys of great beauty in 

© Sequatchie and Cumberland areas, ex- 
tending to the central portion of the State 

ng ago designated by the poet, John Trot- 

Moore, as the dimple of the universe; 

and a flat area between the western hook of 

® Tennessee River and the broad Missis- 

Sippi, where the highly productive farms 

Of west Tennessee nestle close to the metrop- 
lis of Memphis. 

“There are 103 local boards in Tennessee, 
Covering 95 counties. 

“The man who was pronounced by Marshal 
Foch as the outstanding hero of World War I, . 

as been chairman of a Tennessee local board 

ce 1940. He is the distinguished moun- 
eer from Jamestown, whose skill with the 
long rifle of frontier fame catapulted him into 
World history, Sgt. Alvin C. York. 
“Longevity of service is a characteristic of 
bership on Tennessee local boards. A 
ther substantial number join Sergeant 
Ork in continuous membership since 1940, 
d Tennessee boasts of an appeal board 
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which never changed personnel over a period 
of 15 years. 

“Scores of thousands of young Tennesseans 
have gone into military service fresh from 
mountain or metropolitan schools where they 
patriotically recited the Tennessean’s Creed, 
whose brief words say: 

“ʻI am a Tennessean, as tolerant of race 
and creed as the mountains of the seasons. 

“ ‘Love is embedded in me, like long valleys 
and deep streams. 

“ ‘King’s Mountain knows my footstep. 

“ ‘Shiloh knows my tears. 

“ʻI was at Chalmette and Monterey and in 
the Argonne Forest. Istepped to the beaches 
of Normandy and spilled blood on Iwo Jima. 
I fought back at the Bulge. Heartbreak Ridge 
had my presence. On a multitude of fronts, 
I freed a multitude of people of the world. 

“*The blood of pioneers who gave great 
frontiers to America is in my veins. 

““T walk without fear and humbly— 

“*As does my neighbor. 

“ ‘This is freedom. 

**I feel and breathe it, and will be quick 
to defend it. 

“‘My hand is lifted in allegiance to my 
State and my country, and in reverence to 
God, who in His wisdom has blessed America 
with freedom.’ 

“This creed has been familiar to Tennes- 
see schoolchildren and patriotic societies for 
many years. Its author is the present State 
director of Selective Service.” 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recor, I include an excellent official 
statement commemorating Lithuanian 
Independence Day made by His Excel- 
lency Abraham Ribicoff, Governor of 
Connecticut. I would like to add that I 
wholeheartedly endorse the sentiments 
expressed so ably by Governor Ribicoff: 

LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Freedom-loving people will join with Amer- 
icans of Lithuanian descent in Connecticut 
and throughout the world in observing Feb- 
ruary 16, 1956, as Lithuanian Independence 
Day. 

' This will mark the 38th anniversary of the 
declaration of Lithuanian independence. 
This independence was lost again in June, 
1940, when Lithuania and the neighboring 
countries of Latvia and Estonia were occu- 
pied by Soviet forces. The occupation took 
place despite solemn promises to the con- 
trary, existing friendship and nonaggression 
pacts between the Baltic States and Russia. 
Although their fredom was short-lived, it 
lasted long enough to give hope to Lithu- 
anians that they will one day regain their 
independence and again take their rightful 
place in the family of nations. 

The observance of Lithuanian Indepen- 
dence Day will serve to remind the free peo- 
ple of the world of the wrong done the Baltic 
States. The fortitude of Lithuanians and 
their determination to regain their home- 
land is a source of inspiration to oppressed 
people everywhere. The people of Connecti- 
cut, who cherish the democratic blessings 
under which they live, are proud to partici- 
pate in the observance of Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence Day and to join in the prayers for 
the country’s liberation. 

ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Governor. 
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Address by Hon. Roy Harris at Savannah 
State College, Savannah, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago Hon. Roy Harris, a member 
of the board of regents of the State of 
Georgia, made an address at the Savan- 
nah State College, Savannah, Ga., the 
occasion being the dedication of two new 
buildings for that Negro college. 

Mr. Harris, at that time, spoke to his 
audience on our southern problems and 
I believe his address to be of major im- 
portance to all sections of this country. 
The address of Mr. Harris represents 
the considered thought of the whites and 
colored of good will in our section, and 
Mr. Harris has demonstrated by action 
over the years that he is interested in 
the Negro. The address of Mr. Harris 
is as follows: 

President Payne, members of the faculty, 
members of the student body, alumni, and 
guests, I am inclined to believe that you 
have already had advance notice of my com- 


g. 

While you and I may not be able to agree 
on everything, I am quite sure that you 
will find that I am not the big, bad bear that 
some would have you think I am. 

When I first became a member of the 
board of regents, I had an opportunity to 
visit Savannah State College and to confer 
with your president, members of your facul- 
ty, and members of the alumni. 


COLLEGE HAS PROGRESSED 


I had an opportunity to see your physical 
plant and an opportunity to study the 
courses of instruction which were being 
offered here. 

I am pleased to note the great progress 
which this institution has made under the 
leadership of your president and his co- 
workers. 

In these few years, you have made great 
progress and the institution has greatly im- 
proved. The quality of instruction and the 
educational opportunities afforded here are 
far superior to what they were these few 
years ago. This improvement is due to the 
work of your president and his coworkers, 
together with the advice offered by the chan- 
cellor’s office in Atlanta and the members of 
the board of regents. 


FACULTY PAY INCREASED 


These two new buildings which you dedi- 
cate today are a great improvement and they 
make it possible for your president and his 
coworkers to create here a greater and a 
better institution for serving the members 
of your race. 

During this same time, the pay of the 
faculty members has been increased and the 
maintenance and operation funds of your 


institution have likewise been substantially 
increased. 


But we do not look upon the completion 
of your men’s dormitory and a health and 
physical education building, and the other 
things which have been done in the last few 
years, as being the end of the development 
of a great institution here. On the contrary, 
we look upon these things as merely the 
beginning. 

Already, plans are under foot for other 
buildings and for improving and strengthen- 
ing your faculty and the courses of instruc- 
tion which will be offered at this institution. 
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The development of this institution is 
but another evidence of the value of the 
minimum foundation program for educa- 
tion which has been adpoted for the State 
of Georgia. 

You will recall that it was only a few 
years ago that a group of us started plans 
for equalizing educational opportunities in 
Georgia and for building a greater educa- 
tional system in this State. 

It was first started by the legislature in 
1946 when a committee was appointed to 
make a study and to recommend a plan 
back to the State. This recommendation 
was made to the legislature in 1948 and in 
1949 the plan was enacted into law. 


SALES-TAX LAW 


By the passage of the sales tax and other 
tax measures, the legislature of this State 
implemented the minimum foundation pro- 
gram at its session of 1951. 

Since 1951, we have made progress on 
every phase of the educational program in 
Georgia. It is true that we have not yet 
constructed the physical plants nor pro- 
vided the system of instruction which this 
foundation program envisioned in the begin- 
ning. We are a long way from perfecting 
our system. Yet, at the same time we have 
traveled a long way and we are on the road 
to the building of a system of education 
which we believe will be the equal to that 
of any to be found in any State in the Union. 

This program and this development has 
been made possible through the friendly 
cooperation of all the people of this State. 

So long as we continue to cooperate and 
to work together on a friendly basis there 
is no limit to the things that we can do in 
Georgia and to the educational opportunities 
which may be offered to our people. 


COLLEGE’S DEVELOPMENT 


The development of this institution has 
come through the cooperation of your 
president, his coworkers, the board of 
regents, the Governors of the State and the 
members of the legislature. 

If you desire, we can continue to work to- 
gether in this spirit of friendship and in 
this spirit of .cooperation to develop a much 
greater institution at Savannah State College 
than we have today. 

The success of the whole endeavor depends 
upon you people and upon what you want 
done with your institution. 

The Governor, the legislature, the regents 
and the chancellor are willing to work with 
you and are ambitious to build for you an 
institution of which you will be proud and 
one that will be of service to you. 

MARVELOUS CHANGES 

You only have to look about you to see 
the marvelous changes which have been 
brought about and which are being brought 
about in our educational system. It is de- 
signed to give equal educational opportunity 
to every child who lives in Georgia regardless 
of whether he lives in the cities or in the 
rural areas, and regardless of his race. 

No building can be constructed in a day. 
No educational system can be perfected in a 
year. It will take a generation at least and 
every person in Georgia today has a right to 
feel proud of the progress that we have made 
since 1951 and I can assure you that the 
State government and the people of the State 
stand ready and willing to finance a program 
which we hope someday to see firmly estab- 
lished in this State. 

I think it is well that we think back about 
the history of Georgia during the past 90 
years, - 

It was only a little over 90 years ago when 
the Confederate forces, were defeated and 
the soldiers of the Confederate Army re- 
turned to their homes to find most of their 
homes destroyed, the business and industry 
of the South completely destroyed and with 
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the members of your race and the members 
of my race broke and without any finances 
whatsoever. 

HARD TIME IN SOUTH 


Fifty years ago, when I was a youngster, 
the old people who lived in that day and 
time used to tell me how they boiled the 
dirt from their smokehouse floors to get 
their salt and how they eked out an exist- 
ence on sweet potatoes, parched corn, and 
turnips. 

You and I today can’t possibly visualize 
what a hard time the members of my race 
and the members of your race had in those 
days. There was no such thing as money. 
There was no such thing as machinery and 
equipment. Everything had been destroyed. 

So, our forefathers started out amid the 
ashes of ruin to build a new economy and a 
new social order in the South. 

After a period of trial and anguish, by 
common consent, we finally adopted a new 
social order in the South and we gradually 
hammered away at building a new economic 
order. ; 

PEOPLE WERE HUNGRY 


I can go back in my memory to about 1900. 
I have had the privilege of studying Georgia 
history in detail during this period. I have 
listened to the stories of the old people as 
they gathered in town on Saturday after- 
noons and as they gathered in the churches 
on Sunday. I have listened to them talk 
around the family fireside, and I can tell you 
that between 1865 and the period of the First 
World War, in 1917 and 1918, there was no 
prosperity in this State for either my race or 
for yours as a general rule. 

It is true that a few individuals were able 
to accumulate a wealth, but they were few 
and far between. 

The wartime conditions in 1917 and 1918 
produced prosperity in Georgia for a short 
time, and then we saw the advent of the boll 
weevil in 1921, and we reverted back to the 
hard times prior to the First World War. At 
the latter part of the twenties we saw the 
great depression, which lasted until the mid- 
dle of the 1930’s. 


STATE IS PROGRESSING 


Beginning with 1935, we saw a great change 
come over Georgia and we started building 
on a sounder basis, and since that time we 
have enjoyed a fair degree of prosperity. 

In recent years we have seen a revolution 
in our farming. We have turned to ma- 
chinery, and a lot of people who formerly 
lived on the farms have had to move to town 
to find employment. We have seen indus- 
tries coming into the towns, and Georgia 
rapidly becoming a great industry State. 


All of this has changed our economy and 
we are facing today a great opportunity if 
we are willing to take advantage of it. 


Our economy and our way of life have been 
worked out by the members of your race 
and the members of my race working to- 
gether in a spirit of friendliness. 

I am proud that I believe today that the 
South is coming into its own and that eco- 
nomic opportunity faces us. 


INCOME ON INCREASE 


I make that statement even though I 
recognize that with all the progress we have 
made that the per capita income of the 
people of Georgia is less than that of the 
average of the Nation by five hundred dollars. 
But we are making progress and we are in- 
creasing our per capita income and we are 
gradually whittling away at the difference 
which exists between our earning power and 
that of the average of the Nation. 

The lack of educational opportunity in 
Georgia has contributed greatly to our low 
earning power and our low per capita in- 
come and I am one of those who believes 
that we cannot bring our per capita income 
up to that of the more prosperous States 
until we do have time to produce a people 
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sufficiently educated and skilled to make this 
possible. In fact, we must have an educa- 
tional system equal to the best and that all 
of our people must have an opportunity to 
secure the knowledge and the skills that are 
necessary to raise the standard of living of 
our people. 
NINETY YEARS AGO 

Now all of our progress has not been ac- 
complished without a hard struggle and 
without a lot of strife. 

Ninety years ago there came into the South 
from the Northern and Midwestern States 


a group of adventuresome people whom we : 


have come to know as carpetbaggers. They 
came for the sole purpose of enriching them- 
selves and taking advantage of the members 
of your race. 

They came promising them forty acres of 


~ land and a mule apiece and the mixing of 


the races through certain acts of Congress 
and which they called the Civil Rights Bills. 


PLUNDERERS OF SOUTH 


The old-time carpetbaggers used the mem- 
bers of your race. They used them as sacri- 
ficial goats in order to secure the election 
to office and the stealing of what little busi- 
ness and industry which was left in the 
South. 

As soon as they were able to enrich them- 
‘selves, they were gone. They bankrupted the 
treasury of practically every State in the 
South. They issued fraudulent bonds and 
entered into every scheme to defraud and 
pauperize the people of this and other States 
in the South. 

As a result of your people’s following the 
carpetbaggers, ill feeling developed between 
your race and mine. Bitterness, strife, and 
the spilling of blood resulted. 


It was a great price that the members of | 


both races paid as @ result of this terrible 
period in the history of our great State. 


FLED THE COUNTRY 


But let me remind you that the carpet- | 


baggers didn’t stay to help rebuild the eco- | 


nomic and social orders. 
They departed with their carpetbags as 
they came. . 


They left our forefathers holding the bag. | 


Finally we, by mutual consent, evolved @ 
pattern of life in the South whereby the two 
races could live together in peace and har- 
mony and are building a State in which we 
can live and prosper. 


The progress that you and I enjoy today is | 


a result of the self-sacrifice and the labors of 
our forefathers. It was they who paid the 
price, and it was a terrible and bitter price, 
that they paid for our way of life and for 
our means of making a living. 

MISLED AND DEFRAUDED 


The members of your race finally learned 
that the carpetbaggers were not their friends. 


They found that they only came to mislead ; 


and defraud them for self-enrichment. 
After we have pulled ourselves up by our 


bootstraps and after all of the hardships wê 


have endured, there comes into our area @ 
new group who would array race against 
race and section against section. 

They forget that 90 years ago they didn't 
deliver the 40 acres of land and a mule to 
each of your forefathers. They forget that 
90 years ago they didn’t deliver the other 
promises which they made to your fore- 
fathers. 

SAME OLD PROMISES 


Now they come with the same old promises: 

They come seeking to divide the people of 
the South again. They come seeking to de- 
stroy the friendly relations which we havé 
tediously built up over the years. 

They come seeking to enlist your aid in 
the enforced integration of the races, 


They come seéking your aid to return to | 


the old days of bitterness, strife, and blood- 
shed. For as surely as the sun rises and sets 
if the power of the Federal courts is ever 
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used to enforce the integration of the races 
in the South there will be a long period of 
bitterness, hatred, and bloodshed. 
OUTSIDERS WILL RUN 

If this day should ever come these out- 
Siders will not be here to suffer. Once again 
it will be the people of your race and the 
People of my race who live in Georgia. 


Should this time ever come, these modern- — 


day carpetbaggers will have left and they 
won’t be here to take part. And if you live 
long enough you will live to learn that the 
members of your race living in this genera- 
tion have been duped with other promises 
Similar to that of the 40 acres and the mule. 

Now let me give you a test of the sincerity 
of these modern-day carpetbaggers. They 
Picture to you a paradise which they propose 
to create here in the Southland. 


WHAT KIND OF PARADISE 


Now, let's see what kind of a paradise they 
have created for your race in the States 
from whence they come. 

Have you ever been to the Harlem section 
of New York City? Have you ever been into 
the big Negro areas of Philadelphia and 
Chicago? 

I have. 

If you have, you know the story. 

If you haven’t been, I ask you to talk with 
someone who has been. 

If you have an opportunity to go to Chi- 
Cago, I hope you will go. There are large 
areas of the city where the members of my 
race and the members of your race are lined 
up in bitter battle fighting over residential 
areas. 

You will find there 1 housing project 
where it requires 300 policemen every day 
to keep down violence and disorder. 

NORTHERN ATTITUDE 

I wonder if you know how many of your 
Tace are employed as school teachers in the 
States of New York, Massachusetts, and Illi- 
nois. How many does the States of Pennsyl- 
Vania and Ohio employ? 

There are more members of your race em- 
Ployed in Georgia alone than there are in all 
of these States combined. 

Ask Dr. Payne to name you a member of 
your race who happens to be president of a 
College. How many of your race have been 
Permitted to teach in the State colleges and 
Universities there? 

We are now entering into a new era in 
Georgia and in the South. Opportunities 
are opening for both races and you are going 

see unlimited opportunities here. 


SOUTH’S WAY OF LIFE 


Our way of life in the South has evolved 
Over a 90-year period of trial and hardships 
and you are now witnesses to the progress 
that has been made under this way of life. 

To disrupt this way of life and to produce 
bitterness, hatred and bloodshed jeopardizes 
Our future progress and development. 

As I see it, there can be no progress with- 
Cut good will. As I see it, there can be no 
Progress without cooperation and without 
Peace, 

The way of the modern-day carpetbagger 
leads to bitterness, to hate, to strife, to tur- 
Moil and bloodshed. 

It means a halt to the progress we have 
Made in our school system. It means a halt 
to the progress that you are making at 
Savannah State College. 

So, I submit to you that the way of life 
that has brought to us peace, understanding, 
Progress, prosperity and- happiness and 
Which holds so many promises for the future 
is worthy of continuing. 

PROUD OF RACE 


The white people of this State will not 
Voluntarily surrender that way of life. They 
Will fight for its continuance and its preser- 
Vation, 

Now, in conclusion, it seems that we have 
among us some members of your race who 
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appear to be ashamed of your race. I say 
to you that you have every right to be proud 
of your race. 

Your race in America during the last 90 
years has made more progress than your 
race has made in the history of its existence 
up until that time. 

It is a fine record and one of which you 
have a right to be proud. 


DISRAELI CITED 


The great Jewish statesman of Great Brit- 
ain, Disraeli, said in effect that pride of 
race is the greatest force on earth. 

We can live together as two great races, 
each maintaining its own pride and each 
maintaining its own integrity. 

So long as we do, the hope of the future 
will be bright, but with strife, turmoil, and 
bloodshed, the hope of the future is dismal. 

I hope the next time I have an oppor- 
tunity to come to Savannah State College 
that I will be able to witness more new 
buildings and to see this institution one of 
the greatest of its kind in America. 


Social and Economic Progress Forecast 
for Chicago Because of St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project—Has the Chicago Trib- 
une Experienced a Change of Heart 
Toward Public Works Projects? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the past few years one of the most 
consistent and severe critics of great 
public-works projects in our country has 
been the Chicago Tribune. I am happy 
to report here today that there has been 
an apparent change of heart in the at- 
titude of this newspaper toward Federal 
public works programs, 


One of the great newspapers of the 
South, the Nashville Tennessean, has 
called the attention of the public to this 
apparent change of heart and policy in 
an editorial regarding the Chicago 
Tribune’s praise of the St. Lawrence 
seaway development. 


In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of this editorial 
appearing in the Nashville Tennessean, 
issue of February 27, last, be reprinted- 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Wuo’'s SOCIALISTIC Now? 


To anyone familiar with the fretful at- 
tacks the Chicago Tribune has been making 
against the TVA all these years, a recent 
series of articles in that reactionary journal 
should be quite a revelation. 

Bubbling over with excitement about what 
the St. Lawrence seaway is going to mean to 
the Great Lakes area, the Tribune enthusi- 
astically reports that the project has gen- 
erated “vast dreams of economic and social 
progress.” Not one Great Lakes port will be 
untouched by the wondrous changes to be 
wrought, it says. And for Chicagoland itself, 
the Tribune finds “ample historical prece- 
dent” to support the statement by the presi- 
dent of the association of commerce that “it 
appears inevitable that Chicago will become 
the greatest city the world has ever known— 
perhaps within the next 25 years.” 
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Social and economic progress? From a 
Federal Government project? And on a river, 
at that? 

How strange to find the Tribune now 
clucking approvingly over such a prospect. 
We had gained the impression, from its 
fulminations against the TVA, that it con- 
sidered any such notion to be socialistic 
planning akin to subversion. 

It would now appear, however, that the 
Tribune’s ideas of socialism and subsidiza- 
tion and such are determined by the prox- 
imity of the river development in question. 
“Consistency, thou art a jewel.” 


Foreizn Aid Versus the United States 
Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
the Congress will be called upon to vote 
authorization and appropriations for 
foreign aid. 

Maj. Hamilton A. Long, a member of 
the bar of the State of New York and 
author of House Document No. 213, 83d 
Congress, Permit Communist Conspira- 
tors To Be Teachers? has addressed an 
open letter to Members of Congress on 
the subject, Foreign Aid Versus the 
United States Constitution. I feel that 
the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD should have the benefit of his anal- 
ysis and thinking on this subject and 
therefore am asking leave to insert same 
in the RECORD: 

FOREIGN AID VERSUS THE UNITED STATES CON- 
STITUTION—AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CON- 
GRESS, ESPECIALLY MEMBERS OF SENATE AND 
HoUsE COMMITTEES ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
AND APPROPRIATIONS, THE CAPITOL, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 

The Constitution defines the limits on the 
Federal Government’s powers. They can be 
enlarged properly by the people only, by the 
prescribed amending process. Lacking such 
amendment, any attempt by any branch of 
the Government (executive, legislative, or 
judicial) to exercise enlarged powers is 
usurpation. Washington’s Farewell Address 
warned—in keeping with the conviction of 
his fellow leaders and with the lesson of his- 
tory—that usurpation is “the customary wea- 
pon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed.” Jefferson phrased the same warning 
somewhat differently but no less sharply, in 
his famous Kentucky Resolutions in 1798: 

“It would be a dangerous delusion were a 
confidence in the men of our choice to si- 
lence our fears for the safety of our rights: 
that confidence is everywhere the parent of 
despotism—free government is founded in 
jealousy, and not in confidence; it is jealousy 
and not confidence which prescribes limited 
constitutions, to bind down those whom we 
are obliged to trust with power: that our 
Constitution has accordingly fixed the limits 
to which, and no further, our confidence may 
go * * +, In questions of power, then, let 
no more be heard of confidence in man, but 
bind him down from mischief by the chains 
of the Constitution.” 

In considering the subject of aid by our 
Government to governments of foreign coun- 
tries—for example, assistance to the Govern- 
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ment of Egypt in financing the proposed As- 
wan Dam—is it not necessary to consider the 
following questions? 

1. What about the Constitution’s limits on 
the Federal Government’s power? 

2. Under which of the Constitution’s pro- 
visions is the Federal Government empow- 
ered to tax the American people to raise 
money to be given to the Government of 
Egypt to help it build public works, such as 
the proposed Aswan Dam? 

3. Is this not usurpation of power— 
whether under a general program or merely 
for specific projects, whether short-term or 
long-range? 

4. Is not such usurpation all the more 
dangerous now because forming part of a 
pattern, created since 1937 (when the United 
States Supreme Court began its own policy of 
usurping power, by way of “reverse interpre- 
tation” of the Constitution—reversing at will 
a century and a half of the Court’s conclu- 
sive definitions of the controlling intent of 
those who had framed and ratified the Con- 
stitution and its amendments), which in 
practice has amounted to defying the in- 
tended limits on Federal power under the 
Constitution, as amended? 

5. Since usurpation is amoral—lacking in 

public morality—is it not indulging in self- 
contradiction to propose, as is now being 
done, that the present Congress evade the 
Constitution’s limits on its power by im- 
posing a “moral” obligation on succeeding 
Congresses to fulfill continuing commit- 
ments to be made now for support of long- 
term projects such as the Aswan Dam 
project? 
` 6. How can the word “moral” be applied 
to amoral evasion of the Constitution by 
those sworn to uphold it in all its integrity, 
in spirit as well as in letter, and further- 
more in support of an amoral purpose: in 
furtherance of usurpation of power? 
. T. Besides amounting in effect to a fraud 
on the Constitution and therefore on the 
American people, on American posterity, 
would not such a step by the present Con- 
gress work a fraud on the Government and 
the people of the other country involved— 
through leading them to rely in some degree 
upon that which could not merit any reli- 
ance whatever, being null and void ab initio 
because in violation of the limits on Federal 
power as fixed by the Constitution, as 
amended? 

8. Is it not true that any and all usurpa- 
tion of power constitutes sabotage of the 
Republic, by helping to undermine its bed- 
rock foundation, the Constitution—and 
therefore betrayal of the liberties of the 
American people of today and of the just 
heritage (of individual liberty) of Ameri- 
can posterity? 

Your serious and prompt attention is in- 
vited to these questions. It is urgently 
recommended that all Members of Congress, 
specially members of the above-named com- 
mittees, make public soon their position re- 
spectively on this issue, for or against usurpa- 
tion of power, in this or any other connec- 
tion, with or without executive or judicial 
connivance; so that the self-governing Amer- 
ican people can act wisely in the light there- 
of—in defense of individual liberty for Amer- 
icans not only of today but for all time to 
come, 

For self-identification, I refer to the state- 
ment about me by Representative FRED BUS- 
BEY on page iii of my study entitled “Permit 
Communist Conspirators To Be Teachers?’’; 
which was written by me as a private citizen 
but adopted by the United States House of 
Representatives as House Document 213, 83d 
Congress, 1st session, on July 16, 1953. I 
send this open letter solely as an individual, 
private citizen, 

HAMILTON A. LONG. 
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America’s Guided Missiles Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRrD, I wish to include my comments 
on America’s guided missiles program 
made on CBS radio network on March 1, 
1956. 

In the sense that we must press ahead 
at every turn, we have a crash program. 
We do not, and should not, tear our hair 
out and go around excitedly doing fool- 
ish things. Actually, the development 
nature of this job must be recognized. 
To a great degree the job involves the 
creative thinking of scientists and engi- 
neers in its present stage. This type of 
work is not susceptible to 3-shift or T- 
day per week operation except for very 
short periods. 

On the other hand, there are parts of 
the job where three-shift operation is 
possible. Thus, in the fabrication and 
testing of propulsion units, three shifts 
are being used. Certain building con- 
struction is also on overtime and extra 
shift. Actually the contractors are au- 
thorized unlimited overtime and are us- 
ing a great amount of it. I feel that the 
Defense Department is putting full pres- 
sure of the project and as it becomes a 
production problem instead of a research 
and development project, there will be 
more and more overtime and three- 
shift work. 

The guided missile programs of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force are going full 
speed ahead. Honors go to the United 
States Army for perfecting the first suc- 
cessful ballistics guided missile. The 
recent 300-mile test of the Redstone mis- 
sile furnished the essential data needed 
for the great breakthrough. The Army 
is on the verge of breaking the barrier 
in the great guided missile race. The 
1,500-mile missile will soon become a 
reality. 

Within 18 to 24 months the inter- 
mediate range ballistics guided missile 
will be in full-scale production and the 
antimissile automatic interceptor has 
definitely passed the blueprint stage and 
contracts will be awarded soon. 

The 1,500-mile Redstone-type missile 
will extend the combat zones of both the 
Army and Navy. And these services are 
now jointly working on a program for 
the tactical employment of the new 
weapon, which in view of its potential 
for carrying fragmentation, blast, chem- 
ical, bacteriological and atomic war- 
heads will provide both the Army and 
Navy accurate, reliable, all-weather fire 
support of tremendous flexibility, power 
and volume. 

Missile experts say that the 1,500-mile 
missile can be launched from either sub- 
marines or surface carriers. Hence, 
vitally strategic targets within the Soviet 
orbit will be within easy range from 
highly mobile and secret launching 
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bases. Also, it can be launched from our 
global network of air bases enveloping 
the Soviet Union and Red China. 

Of course, we desire and we must 
maintain leadership in the technical 
fields which underly military weapons. 
We must take advantage of any techno- 
logical potentialities for new weapons of 
this sort. But we must not let this thing 
get out of perspective, although we al- 
ready know that the Russians have 
modern aircraft capable of delivering 
atomic weapons. 

Statements have been made that the 
Russians have fired a 15,000-mile range 
missile. I deny categorically that any- 
one in this country has proof to back up 
this statement: And contrary to certain 
published statements, the Russians pres- 
ently do not have a 1,500-mile missile 
according to the most reliable sources. 
The United States is two jumps ahead 
of the Soviets in both the intermediate 
range ballistics missile and the inter- 
continental ballistics missile. And there 
is every indication that the Defense De- 
partment officials are pushing the missile 
programs as rapidly as can be moved. 

And I think certain people are going 
a mighty long way in implying that 
President Eisenhower, with his military 
background, is operating ill-advisedly or 
inefficiently in the military field. 


1950 Priest Bill Gaining Respect 
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HON. ROSS BASS 


‘OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Nashville-Tennessean of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1956: 

WASHINGTON REPORT—1950 Priest BILL GAIN- 
ING RESPECT—SCIENCE FOUNDATION SET UP 
BY ACT LIKELY To GET BIGGER APPROPRIATION 

(By Lois Laycook) 

WASHINGTON.—Legislation sponsored by 
Representative J. Percy Priest establishing a 
national science foundation may prove to be 
invaluable insurance on the Nation’s security. 

Our military leaders warn that Russia is 
engaged in a massive crash program to edu- 
cate scientists, engineers, and mathemati- 
cians. At the same time, there has been a 
steady decrease in the number of students 
entering scientific studies in this country. 

Lewis Strauss, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and Adm. H. G. Rick- 
over, builder of the first atomic submarine, 
have expressed concern not so much with 
Russia’s 300 division army, or with its more 
than 300 submarine navy, although these do 
disturb them. They are more worried about 
the rapid decline in scientific and engineer- 
ing graduates. Strauss and Rickover term 
this gap in our educational system “Ameri- 
ca’s Achilles’ heel.” 

PRIEST became concerned over the increas- 
ing lack of interest in scientific studies sev- 
eral years ago. Shortly after the close of 
World War II, the Tennessee Congressman 
was among a group of Government officials 
invited to a meeting with Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, famed atomic scientist. Bush told the 
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group that the Nation’s future security was 
in danger unless something was done to en- 
courage a better program of science educa- 
tion. 

BILL DEFEATED IN 1946 

Priest drafted a bill establishing a na- 
tional science foundation and introduced it 
in the House in 1946. Surprisingly, the bill 
met with-stiff opposition. After a difficult 
floor fight, the bill was passed only to be 
vetoed by President Truman on a legal tech- 
nicality. 

In 1950, Priest introduced a revised bill. 
It finally passed and became law just before 
the outbreak of the Korean war. 

The foundation is attempting to step up 
the country’s scientific education program 
through grants to universities for research 
projects, fellowships, and scholarships in 
science to worthy students and science 
teachers. 

In its early years the foundation strug- 
gled along on niggardly appropriations, 
Last year, however, Congress became con- 
vinced that the danger of Russia overtaking 
the United States in scientific development 
was real, and proceeded to increase funds for 
the agency. This year, an even greater ap- 
propriation is expected. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous- consent .of the House, I am 
privileged to include with these remarks 
the following forceful address of Arch- 
bishop Patrick A. O’Boyle, of Washing- 
ton, before the John Carroll Society at 
the Mayflower Hotel here in Washington 
on Tuesday evening, February 28, 1956: 

THE CHRISTIAN IMPACT 


(Address by Archbishop O'Boyle before the 
John Carroll Society, February 28, 1956) 


I have entitled this talk “The Christian 

Impact.” The John Carroll Society is a body 
of men dedicated, like all other Catholic 
organizations, to follow and to practice the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, as expounded by 
“our holy mother, the church. We expect 
the members of this distinguished group to 
‘act as a leaven influencing by their exemplary 
lives, their words, and, above all, by their 
deeds those with whom they associate. 

Tonight, due to your gracious indulgence, 

„it is my privilege to express a few thoughts 

“ which I fervently hope will be helpful in 
guiding your thinking in some of the knotty 
questions of the day. I am encouraged to 
do this because of the sterling character of 
the membership of this society and because 
of the significant fact that your motto, like 
my own, is “State in Fide’—stand fast in 

. the faith, 

The impact you will make, individually and 
collectively, will be fruitful only insofar -as 
you do not set up a wall of separation be- 
tween your Catholic teaching and your daily 
lives’ and insofar as you strive to renew all 
things in Christ. May I discuss with you the 
impact of three Popes on the economic 
thinking of modern times and also a few 
. Problems which we must face up to because 
of our Catholic beliefs. 

Nineteen centuries ago, St. Paul chal- 
lenged his disciples in Ephesus to make a 
real impact for Christ by rebuilding society 


. mal-like existence 
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in the image of the Savior. His was a daring 
challenge to Christians to reform the worlds- 

But there are others, too, with programs of 
reform. Over a century ago, for example, 
Karl Marx preached his doctrine of total 
change. He called for hatred, where St. Paul 
spoke of love. He preached violence and 
destruction, whereas the apostle talked of 
renewing and rebuilding. Marx’s program 
became a reality under the guidance of 
Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev. The Chris- 
tian program was conserved and propagated 
by the church and put into practice by mil- 
lions of devoted believers. Against the un- 
holy three of communism, we can match 
the wisdom, the inspiration, and the leader- 
ship of Popes Leo XII, Pius XI, and Pius 
XII 


Marx was right in seeing the need for re- 
form when too many others were blinded to 
the evils of his time. We today can speak 
of the blessings of modern industry, but we 
should not forget the tragic conditions of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. May I quote 
a document describing these conditions. 
The writer spoke of “the inhumanity of em- 
ployers.” He said that “a very few exceed- 
ingly rich men have laid a yoke almost of 
slavery on the numberless masses of un- 
propertied workers.” : 

The writer was not Karl Marx, he was Pope 
Leo XIII. He had in mind conditions that 
seem unbelievable to us today—poverty so 
great that not only were women compelled 
to do heavy work in factories and mines, 
but even children of 6 or 7 years spent long 
hours ih the factory. He thought of work- 
ing hours so long that they called for the 
utmost in human endurance. Men, women, 
and children did not live under those con- 
ditions. They merely dragged out an ani- 
in utter misery and 
wretchedness. 

We can understand why Marx and other 
reformers reacted so violently against the 
conditions of those days. But unfortunately 
their remedy was worse than the disease. 
By contrast, Pope Leo XIII, in his memorable 
encyclical “On the Condition of Workers,” 
laid down a program of reform based on the 


wisdom and sanity of the Gospels. - He was 


unsparing in his criticism of injustice and 
inhumanity, but he was equally vigorous in 
condemning socialism as destructive of basic 
human rights. He defended the right of 
workers to organize into unions. He called 
for humane social legislation to protect the 
helpless and défenseless. 

To millions of Catholics, and to many 
who were not members of the church, the 
appeal of Leo was a call to action. The 
trend toward real reform was stepped up, 
and the danger of socialism receded. At the 
end of the First World War, when the na- 
tions of the world were drawing up a pro- 
gram of justice and moral reform as a basis 
for peace, their recommendations exactly 
paralleled the principles of the sovereign 
Pontiff. 

Unfortunately, too many persons forgot 
these lessons. The frenzied and hectic pros- 
perity of the 1920’s brought about new abuses 
which were to culminate in a great world- 
wide depression. Wild speculation, dishon- 
esty, betrayal of trust—all these were to bear 
their bitter fruit in the closing of our banks, 
the millions of unemployed in ever-longer 
breadlines, and the growing disillusionment 
of many in the economic system that made 
this possible. 

Once again extreme counsels were heard 
throughout the world, and, once again a 
great pope intervened. Twenty-five years ago 
this coming May Pope Pius XI issued his 
encyclical, On Reconstructing Social Order. 
Like his predecessor, he was ruthless in cas- 
tigating the greed, dishonesty, and disordered 
ambition that made a shambles of economic 
life. But he gave no comfort to those who 
sounded the deathknell for private property 
and free enterprise. He repeated Pope Leo’s 
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condemnation of socialism and told the sor- 
did truth about communism to a world that 
was self-deceived about the rulers in the 
Kremlin. 3 ; 

In contrast to the easy but false solutions 
to the social problem, the Holy Father spelled 
out in detail the true principles that must 
guide economic life. It must be founded on 
private ownership, in contrast to collectiv- 
ism. But this must be ownership tempered 
by moral and social responsibility, not the 
unregulated individualism that abused and 
almost destroyed the right of ownership. 

The pope outlined rights and duties for 
both capital and labor, again rejecting the 
extremes of collectivism and unregulated in- 
dividualism. He insisted that government 
has the right and duty to pass social legis- 
lation in the interests of the common wel- 
fare. But he warned against excessive power 
in the state that would stifle rather than 
encourage the initiative of individuals. He 
called for cooperation rather than conflict 
as a ruling principle of economic life. Not 
only did he deplore the bitterness of the 
class struggle, but he also warned against a 
disorder in society that makes >it difficult 
to practice social justice. He wanted all 
producers, whether workers or owners, to 
work together in an organized fashion for 
the good of all. Finally, he called sternly 
for moral and religious reform as the neces- 
sary basis for social reform. If greed and 
selfishness rule the minds of men, rather 
than justice and charity, any program of re- 
form would be at best incomplete, and prob- 
ably unworkable. 

Such, in a nutshell, is the program of san- 
ity and moderation that Pope Pius XI offered 
to the world in the dark days of 1931. Again, 
we ask: How was it received? What effect 
did it have upon the world? What lessons 
does it contain for us today? 

To answer the first question, this encyclical 
was received with mixed feelings. To mil- 
lions this was the first ray of light after years 
of darkness. But to others stubbornly set 
in ways of thinking that produced the evils 
of the thirties, this was a challenge that they 
could not accept. May I quote the Pope’s 
own reaction, found in his encyclical, On 
Atheistic Communism, issuedgin 1937: 

“It is unfortunately true that the manner 
of acting in certain Catholic circles has done 
much to shake the faith of the working 
classes in the religion of Jesus Christ. These 
groups have refused to understand that 
Christian charity demands the recognition 
of certain rights due to the workingman, 
which the church has explicitly acknowl- 
edged. What is to be thought of the action 
of those Catholic employers who in one place 
succeeded in preventing the reading of our 
encyclical On Reconstructing Social Order 
in their local churches? Or of those Catholic 
industrialists who even to this day have 
shown themselves hostile to a labor move- 
ment that we ourselves recommended? Is it 
not deplorable that the right of private prop- 
erty defended by the church should so often 
have been used as a weapon to defraud the 
workingman of his just salary and his social 
rights?” (On Atheistic Communism, No. 50). 

Yet slowly, but surely, the wisdom of this 
document became widely acknowledged. In 
Europe, for example, a new generation of 
statesmen, trained in this teaching, was to 
give the world outstanding leadership. It 
is no accident that ieaders such as Adenauer, 
De Gasperi, Monnet, Schumann, and Bidault 
gave Europe its soundest guidance in the 
postwar world. The courageous example of 
Premier Diem in Indochina derives from this 
same source. While others were indifferent 
to communism and toyed with socialism, 
these leaders steered a straight course based 
on sound Christian principles. 

Nor should we overlook the economic and 
social confusion that gripped much of Europe 
after the Second World War. In France, for 
example, there were strong cries for nation- 
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alization of property. -In reply, the present 
Holy Father cited with telling effect the prin- 
ciples laid down by his predecessor in 1931. 
Still later, in Germany, efforts were made to 
claim for workers, as a natural right, rights 
of management in industry equal to those of 
the owners. Again, Pope Pius XII inter- 
vened, asking that social reform be based on 
the sound principles stated so masterfully 
by his predecessor. On amore positive plane, 
legislation in both France and Belgium 
brought the beginnings of industrial coun- 
cils, in the effort to replace class strife by 
organized cooperation. 

Even in our own country, the teachings 
of Pope Pius XI have had a profound influ- 
ence. For example, the late Professor 
Schumpeter of Harvard University repeat- 
edly told his students and his fellow econ- 
omists that they had much to learn from 
the Holy Father. Again, it may be difficult 
to pinpoint the achievement of the late 
Msgr. John A. Ryan, of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, and of the thou- 
sands of priests and laymen inspired by his 
ideas. But no oùe would deny this influence 
upon the climate of our times, both in mod- 
erating extreme programs and in promoting 
vigorously the implementing of social justice 
in economic life. 

All this leads to the question: What les- 
sons does this teaching contain for us today? 
We live in a world that, superficially at least, 
is vastly different from that of 1931. Instead 
of tragic unemployment, we have had al- 
most 16 years of continuous prosperity and 
high employment. The contrast between bit- 
ter poverty and extreme wealth is not so 
common in our country today. Workers 
have gained more than any other economic 
group in the intervening 25 years. Grave 
abuses, such as drove us to the abyss in 
1929, are no longer common. A body of 
social regulation, now accepted in principle 
by all groups in the country, has helped in 
introducing sanity and stability into eco- 
nomic life. 

Can we say, then, that the work is done 
and that no further challenge remains to 
confront us? I answer this question by 
asking another: Can we say that Christian 
principles y rule in modern society? 

Suppose that we answer this question by 
facing up to a few of the problems that con- 
front us today. As a first example, let us 
make an honest audit of the race problem 
that is currently so much discussed in the 
United States. We might go back to the 
quotation that I read from the 1937 En- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XI. There the Pope 
speaks of the scandal given by Catholics who 
do not accept or practice simple teachings 
of justice and charity. The race question, 
once we acknowldege that we are all children 
of the same Father, is equally simple in 
principle. It is fundamentally a matter of 
how we regard our fellow man. Do we segre- 
gate, condemn, and degrade people on the 
basis of race? Or do we acknowledge that 
all men are our brothers in Christ? 

I recognize that the securing of full jus- 
tice for our colored brethren presents prob- 
lems. Differences in culture, education, and 
living habits, due in the main to segrega- 
tion and restricted oportunities, are not 
easily bridged. That there are diificulties, 
no sensible person would deny. But what 
is our attitude in the face of these probleins? 
Are difficulties an excuse for inaction, or; 
on the contrary, a challenge to vigorous and 
intelligent action? Are we negative and 
passive as steps are taken to bring full jus- 
tice to the colored, or are we in the midst 
of the struggle, willing to risk mistakes, if 
necessary, but always striving to do the fair, 
the just, the kindly, the Christian thing? 

Concretely, what can we do about the race 
problem today? It seems to me that there 
are two-broad lines of approach. First, each 
of us should ask: in what area, that I can 
influence, are Negroes discriminated against 
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merely because of their race? Do I know 
of competent doctors who are not free to 
practice their profession in the same way 
that a white doctor of equal ability could? 
Are there areas of employment closed to 
qualified persons, merely because of their 
race? Would we raise a social barrier against 
someone whom we would have welcomed, had 
not the mere accident of color intervened? 

A second line of approach is suggested by 
an argument which runs this way: it is fool- 
ish to seek to integrate Negroes into a white 
community, because the cultural and educa- 
tional levels of the two groups are too far 
apart. How can we mingle two groups so 
different, without creating intolerable ten- 
sions? 

Perhaps the best answer to this objection 
is to go back into history and read what was 
said about our own ancestors. I will not 
offend your ears by repeating the scurrilous 
remarks that were common, not too long ago, 
about the Irish, the Italians, the Hungarians, 
Polish, and many other peoples represented 
here. We were considered by some to be the 
dregs of Europe, the products of old-world 
slums, the unsuccessful type that could not 
make a living in our native lands. We do not 
hear much about this today, precisely be- 
cause this was a land of opportunity. We 
had a chance to advance and assimilate. 

But we had this chance in large measure 
because of the accident of color. We could 
not be identified merely because of our ex- 
ternal appearances. When our parents sacri- 
ficed to give us an education, we could take 
our place equally with other educated mem- 
bers of our communities. But racial preju- 
dice bars this advance to members of the 
colored races. Negro or Chinese college grad- 
uates may be waiting on tables because they 
have no outlet for their training and talents. 
Can you expect a people to advance in the 
face of such discouragement? To me the 
remarkable thing is not that some members 
of minority groups are retarded, but rather 
that so many have been able to advance as 
far as they have. 

This is a real problem and it confronts us 
in every area of our Nation. Difficulties may 
be more publicized in some places, but we all 
face the problem in one way or other. Here 
is a real challenge to us as Christian lay- 
men, to take leadership in bringing about 
full equality of opportunity, in fact as well 
as in law, to every American citizen. Until 
we do this, we cannot pose as a truly Chris- 
tian Nation. Nor can we win the bitter war 
for men’s minds in the world struggle, if the 
Communists can tell the hundreds of millions 
in Asia and Africa that they, rather than 
Christians, practice the doctrine that all men 
are equal. 

Ten years ago, the Holy Father, in speaking 
on this question to a group in Rome, said: 

“From the day that the church was divinely 
commissioned to ‘teach all nations’ (Matthew 


. 28: 19) she has without distinction or pref- 


erence, sent her missionaries to all the 
peoples of the world. Her conviction of the 
sacredness of her momentous charge is based 
not only on the fact of the common physical 
origin of all men, but also on the great truth 
of revelations, that God ‘wishes all men to 
be saved’ (1 Timothy 2: 4) and that Christ 
gae Redeemer ‘died for all’ (2 Corinthians 

: 15). 

“In this you have the key to the solution 
of the problem that vexes you. All men are 
brothered in Jesus Christ; for He, though 
God, became also man, became a member of 
the human family, a brother of all.” 

Those who follow the Holy Father will 
make a Christian impact; those who do not, 
will spread hate. 

May I take a second challenge that faces 
us in the modern world, that of labor- 
management relations. Here also we have 
made great progress since the days of Pope 
Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI. Broadly speak- 
ing, the worker is not exploited in the United 
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States today. There are exceptions to this 
statement, of course. But, on the whole, a 
strong union movement and enlightened 
social legislation have safeguarded the rights 
of workers. Indeed, there are some who pro- 
claim their fear of the power of labor today. 
They say that the pendulum has gone to the 
other extreme, and that labor today can at 
times exercise a dictatorship that once was 
practiced by capital. 

I am not, at this time, disposed to enter 
into the question of the relative power of 
business and labor, or to compare the sins of 
one with the sins of the other. Such com- 
parisons may have their merit, in the proper 
time and. place, but my feeling is that there 
has been too much of a merely negative 
approach to labor-management. relations. 
There are too many people who dig up old 
sins and new, on either side, and too few with 
the imagination and courage to press for- 
ward toward positive harmony and friend- 
ship, as dictated by our Christian ideals, 
Some may object that these evils must be 
removed before we can progress. But, I ask 
you, do we win Lorene a friendship by listing 
their faults? it not possible first to offer 
the hand of friendship and to explore ways 
of peace and then, when necessary, go into 
the obstacles that may remain? 

I mention this to point up another area 
where progress can be made in putting Chris- 
tian ideals into social life. Basically, labor 
and management are partners in production; 
they prosper and decline together. Is it not 
reasonable that we should devote our energies 
to making these truths real and effective 
forces in American economic life? 

In order to keep the record straight, may 
I repeat what I said in an address a few 
months ago concerning the position of the 
church with regard to the labor movement, 

“The Catholic Church cannot and will not 
support any labor movement, including our 
own, uncritically and without reservations. 
The church is admittedly in favor of the or- 
ganization of workers into unions for their 
own economic and moral betterment. But 
she is not prolabor in the sense of rationaliz- 
ing or condoning or winking at labor’s de- 
fects, nor is she prolabor in the sense of.. 
being antimanagement or antianything else. 
This, of course, is a truism, but it ought to 
be mentioned, if only in passing, in order to 
clear away some of the confusion which too 
often surrounds the discussion of the subject 
of religion and labor in the public prints,” 

May I give one final brief example? Some- 
time one wonders if we fully realize what is 
at stake when the policies, yea, the principles, 
Wwe expect to guide our country’s diplomats 
are at variance with those of the representa- 
tives of other countries. It would be well for 
us to remember that when nations clash, the 
conflict, while ostensibly between armed men, 
is fundamentally a contest of ideas. Civil- 
ization is a thing of ideas and ideals and not 
material achievement, grandiose industry 
and armed might. It has to do primarily 
with the inner spirit of a man. 

We are now in the throes of such a con- 
test of ideas. On the one hand, we say that 
we honor God and respect our fellow man; 
on the other, we censure the Communist as a 
rank materialist. But look at the record: 
Does he take his communism casually or 
listlessly? No. It is a religion with him and 
he is fired with an unholy enthusiasm that 
commends itself like the prudence of the 
unjust steward. He is a sworn servant to a 
perverted faith and he is dedicated to the 
distorted principle, “Render to man the 
things that are God’s.” 

In my humble opinion, we are paying a 
grievous price in world affairs today because 
we fail to keep in mind the Soviet philosophy. 
Failing to do this, we can easily substitute 
expediency, the momentary victory for stead- 
fast adherence to principle. 

In the last 25 years, the Soviet Government 
has violated 50 out of 52 international agree- 
ments. It has brought under its domination 
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nearly 800 million people; it has imprisoned 
in slave camps at least 10 million others; and 
God only knows how many have been mur- 
dered in the numerous purges of the last 25 
years. 

I cite these few facts to emphasize that 
communism based on the denial of God and 
the deification of man has always been in- 
sincere, wrong, and evil. Any dealings with 
the Communists based on any other beliefs 
are almost doomed to failure from the start. 
Statesmen may at times be compelled to deal 
with the devil but they cease to be statesmen 
when they confuse him with an angel of 
light. Our Government must continue to 
strive for peace, but peace with honor and 
with no sacrifice offered to the idol. of 
expediency. 

I have cited but a few of the problems that 
confront the thoughtful Christian as he sur- 
veys the world about him. What can he do 
about them? May I stress at this point the 
basic attitude that the true follower of Arch- 
bishop Carroll should have at all times? I 
refer to the virtue of integrity. By integrity, 
I mean a courageous living up to one’s con- 
victions, regardless of cost. There are times 
when a man must stand up and be counted, 
no matter what sacrifice this may involve. 

The brave men who signed our Declaration 
of Independence concluded this timeless doc- 
ument with the phrase: “And for the sup- 
port of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
upon the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.” This, gen- 
tlemen, was not rhetoric. Charles Carroll, 
for example, was the richest man in the 
colonies, with a fortune that would be con- 
sidered fabulous, if revalued in terms of 
modern prices. 
principle that men must be free. Perhaps 
you heard the story that when he was about 
to sign, a colleague said: “There are two 
Charles Carrolls in Maryland. How will King 
George know which one to hang?” So 
Charles Carroll added, “of Carrollton,” to his 
signature, saying “Now the King can make 
no mistake.” 

Archbishop John Carroll likewise counted 
no sacrifice too great for the principles he 
held dear. He made the arduous and fruit- 
les journey to Canada, with Benjamin 
Franklin, in the effort to win support for the 
colonies. He pleaded eloquently and effec- 
tively the needs of the Church in America, 
winning religious freedom in the new nation 
and obtaining from the Holy Father special 
considerations for the church in the young 
republic. 

Integrity was the common denominator in 
the great Americans who in their daily lives, 
followed principle and not expediency. We 
know well enough the agonizing decisions 
that were made by Presidents Washington 
and Lincoln. They took what they con- 
Sidered to be the right way. not the easy way. 
History reveres them for their integrity. 

The thoughtful Christian who surveys the 
world about him will find countless oppor- 
tunities to renew all things in Christ.” In 
asking you to live up te the challenge to 
bring a Christian impact upon society, per- 
mit me, in conclusion, to offer a few sug- 
gestions. First of all, reform, like charity, 
should begin at home. We should be sure 
that our thinking and ideals conform to 
those of the Gospel. We must be men of 
justice and integrity, and of burning love for 
Our fellowman. Let us be sure that we know 
the mind of Christ and His church, and 
that our reading always includes some ma- 
terial that examines world problems from 
the viewpoint of Christian truth. In addi- 
tion, let us be men of prayer. Intellectual 
brilliance may cast light on problems, but 
Only virtue and God's grace will change the 
hearts of men. 

Secondly, let us face boldly the difficulties 
involved in applying principles to the con- 
fusion of everyday living. We may not al- 


This he jeopardized for the 
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ways agree that any given application is right 
or prudent. Good men do differ in matters 
of practical judgment. But let us strive 
with sincerity and honesty to make our 
Christian faith a powerful force in daily life. 
And where we do differ from others, let us 
do this in charity. Bitter conflict and harsh 
imputing of motives are always unseemly, 
but it becomes a scandal when those who ac- 
cept the same religious ideals engage in harsh 
disputes with their fellow believers. 

Finally, let us remember one point so often 
insisted upon by Pope Pius XI, that reform 
much reach into the laws, customs, and in- 
stitutions of society. The Holy Father 
warned that individual good will and virtue, 
while necessary, are not enough to meet the 
problems of our age. Whether we like it or 
not, we are profoundly influenced by the 
atmosphere of our times. If standards and 
customs are good, evil men will be con- 
strained and good men find it easy to become 
better. When the standards of society are 
low, it often takes heroism to be good, and 
weak men drift with the current. So we 
must aim for more than personal integrity. 
Our ideals should be apostolic. Our aim 
should be to make religious truth and moral 
standards effective guides that men will fol- 
low in social, economic, and political life. 

This is not an easy task Shat I outline for 
you this evening. But our Divine Saviour 
did not come into this world to bring com- 
fort, or ease, or complacency. He talked of 
fire and the sword. His lonely walk to Cal- 
vary was an example that each of us must be 
prepared to imitate. This, please God, we 
shall do if we keep in mind the words of 
St. Paul: Be on the watch; stand fast in the 
faith; be the man; be full of courage. And 
let everything you do, be done in the spirit 
of charity.” 


No Jobs for Men Past 55? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


g ÓF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, many of us 


are becoming aware of the serious diffi- 
culties faced by citzens beyond the age 


of 55 who find themselves, for no fault of 


their own, denied an opportunity to earn 
a living. 

There ‘have been reports that to some 
extent the various pension systems, cre- 
ated either by employers or by employers 
and employees jointly, function to fore- 
stall the hiring of older workers. The 
insurance companies handling these ac- 
counts take the viewpoint that a man of 
55 will not work long enough, before re- 
tirement, to make his employment eco- 
nomically justifiable. 

It is & tragic thing, whatever the rea- 
son, for a healthy, experienced worker, 
whose former job has disappeared, to be 
compelled thereafter to eat the bread of 
idleness, waiting patiently for the 10 
years to elapse before he is eligible for 
a social security pension. 

An article in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat recently discussed the problem 
of older workers and of some organiza- 
tions that are trying to help them meet 
this problem. I recommend it to the at- 
tention of Members as an indication of 
the human difficulties that are part of 
our responsibilities here: 
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No JoBS FOR MEN’ Past 55? 
(By Thomas Collins) 


How much longer must retirement-age 
people be denied the simple basic Ameri- 
can right to hold a job? 

How much longer will a country that 
prides itself on fighting prejudice continue 
to cultivate prejudice against age? 

Scattered here on the desk as this column 
is written are about 170 letters that came 
in today. All of them are from people past 
age 55. All are asking for a job. 

Some ask in the formal language of the 
well educated. Some plead. Some beg, All 
have the same story: Nobody will hire you 
if you are over 55. 

The letters have come in as a result of a 
Golden Years column several weeks ago 
which mentioned two organizations that 
were trying to find jobs for retired people. 

Retired people who read it saw it as a 
straw to snatch at, and letters have been 
coming ever since. Most of those writing 
have urgent need for a job and its pay. 
Many want a few days of work a week to 
supplement their pensions. A remarkably 
large number want a job simply because of 
boredom with the idleness retirement has 
given them. 


In a country that has prosperity run- 
ning out of its ears, this is a strange situa- 
tion. In a country that doesn’t really want 
anybody to suffer—in fact will ship millions 
to a country like Indochina to keep them 
from suffering—it is unbelievable. 


Just in case anyone has any doubt about 
the suffering of these older people, let him go 
look at those who are trying to subsist on 
old-age pensions, or come look at the let- 
ters on the desk, It is all kinds of suffering— 
hunger in some cases, intense loneliness, ill- 
ness, and the crushed spirits of people un- 
wanted and dispossessed. 

No reasoning voice would ask that all old 
people be put on assembly lines and behind 
desks at $100 a week. The old people them- 
selves do not ask it. But they wonder why 
a rich and benevolent land cannot find some 
sort of job they could do. 


The Burdens of Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the February 1956 newsletter of the 
American Christian Palestine Commit- 
tee which discusses issues that are in. 
keeping with the celebration of Brother- 
hood Week, February 19-26. The news- 
letter follows: ; 
THE BURDENS OF BROTHERHOOD—A LETTER 

FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


DEAR FRIENDS: Some say the relations be- 
tween the Christians and the Jews, between 
the Negroes and the whites, are better today 
in this country. Others, disagreeing, say 
they are worse. Whichever is true, I am 
sure I can pledge your wholehearted sup- 
port of Brotherhood Week, February 19-26, 
sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

Ordinarily, this committee has little to do 
directly with intergroup tensions in this 
country. As an agency interested in foreign 
affairs, we have looked abroad, to the peoples 
of the Near East. And chiefly, of course, to 
the Arabs and Israelis. From the outset the 
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American Christian Palestine Committee 
was animated by the conviction that the 
Arabs and Jews in Palestine had far more 
to gain from policies of mutual assistance 
than from those of reciprocal intransigence, 
It is also true that neither we, nor the Zion- 
ists, were alone in this belief. It was once 
shared by the leader of the Arab independ- 
ence movement, the Emir Feisal, first King 
of Iraq. — 
THE ACPC AND THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


The position of the committee was clearly 
defined in its original statement of prin- 
ciples, proclaimed in 1942. In part, this 
reads: 

“The solution of the crisis in Palestine 
lies in the basic acceptance of the peoples of 
the area and in working toward mutual un- 
derstanding. There is a place in the Near 
East and in the world community for re- 
vived Hebrew and Arabic civilizations.” 

That is still our position, despite an inter- 
vening decade of bitterness and violence, of 
boycott, blockade, and social ostracism in 
the Near East. Fortunately, this has now 
also become the declared objective of. the 
United States Government, and amplifies 
the previously announced policy of “im- 
partiality to the peoples of the area.” It is 
worth quoting here from the concluding 

n of a foreign policy address made on 
August 26 by our Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles. He said: 

“Both sides (Arabs and Israelis) in this 
strife have a noble past, a heritage of rich 
contributions to civilization, both have fos- 
tered progress in science and the arts. Each 
side is predominantly representative of one 
of the world’s great religions. Both sides de- 
sire to achieve a good life for their people 
and to share, and contribute to, the advance- 
ments of this century. * * * 

“The spirit of conciliation and of the good 
neighbor brings rich rewards to the people 
and to the nations. If doing that involves 
some burdens, they are burdens which the 
United States would share.” 

The objective advanced here is a simple 
one. On a statement of fact—the inherent 
value of both Arabs and Israelis as peoples— 
is predicated a goal: reconciliation. We 
Americans once supported the respective as- 
pirations to independence of both the Zion- 
ists and the Arabs. We must now help to 
create among them a sense of their inter- 
dependence, 

THE DOUBLE TEST 


There is a way by which Americans can 
measure their attitudes toward Arab-Israeli 
problems. Two basic questions are involved. 
Have we recognized the individual right of 
existence of both the Arab States and Israel? 
Are we helping to foster a spirit of concilia- 
tion between them? This is the double test 
which, taking our inspiration from Brother- 
hood Week, we must apply to organizations 
educating American public opinion about the 
Near East. 

Would all such organizations active today 
pass this double test? I am sorry to report 
that an articulate handful would not. That 
is why, now, during Brotherhood Week, I 
feel it necessary to discuss issues primarily 
relating to the American sceno. An openly 
malicious and secretly vicious campaign of 
lies and distortions is being waged by some 
Americans against the goal of Arab-Israeli 
reconciliation. It is mainly taking the form 
of an attack (1) on Israel’s right to exist 
and (2) on the right of the Zionist groups 
of America to carry out their duly chartered 
activities. 

A leader in this campaign iş the American 
Friends of the Middle East, a private non- 
profit organization headed by Dorothy 
Thompson. Its headquarters are in New 
York, but it has several regional branches 
in the United States and offices in certain 
of the Arab States. The vice president, and 
the organization’s most active publicist, is 
Garland Evans Hopkins. 
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The American Friends of the Middle East 
radiates pressures which are diametrically 
opposed to the spirit of Arab-Israeli con- 
ciliation. They also usually run counter, I 
cannot help feeling, to the democratic as- 
pirations of the Arab peoples themselves. 
The organization's closest ties are with the 
oil sheiks, the fuedal land-owning class, the 
Arab League propagandists. 


ON THE RIGHT OF ISRAEL TO EXIST 


Although on carefully selected occasions 
this Thompson-Hopkins enclave have pub- 
licly acknowledged the existence of Israel, 
the actual influence exerted on public opin- 
ion, being motivated by quite contrary emo- 
tions, is patently inimical to Israel. Hop- 
kins was reliably reported to have said re- 
cently: “The Balfour Declaration is*a fraud; 
the partition decision of 1947 was bought with 
30 pieces of silver; therefore, Israel has no 
right to exist.”. In his public utterances on 
Arab-Israeli issues, Hopkins, using a trick 
made familiar by Father Coughlin, has in ef- 
fect been saying that unless Jews in America 
support what he wants them to support, a 
‘wave of anti-semitism may sweep the coun- 
try. Consequently, in a patently contrived 
effort te head off any charges of anti-Semit- 
ism, a Jew, Elmer Berger, has been given of- 
fice, and prominence, as a member of the 
board of directé@s of the American Friends 
of the Middle East. The significant point 
here, however, is that Berger is also one of 
the leading lights in the American Council 
for Judaism, the one Jewish entity which 
violently opposed the creation of Israel. 


The only question that is not clear to me . 


is whether such views and practices have 
originated spontaneously or whether they 
have been imposed by the more extreme 
Arab propagandists at work in this country. 
The latter have sought to envenom the free 
discussion of Arab-Israel issues by Americans 
with anti-Semitism. A particularly poison- 
ous, and blatant, form is that injected into 
the publications distributed by representa- 
tives of the Syrian Republic in the United 
States. Note the following items excerpted 
from bulletin 41 of the Palestine Arab Ref- 
ugees’ Institution: 

“Zionism through terrible and crooked 
methods, has been able to deceive the world 
that the Zionists. are the enemies of the 
Arabs alone * * *Irrefutable historical evi- 
dence proves that Christians were the first 
to suffer as a result of Jewish plots and in- 
trigues. Moreover, many massacres of 
Christians were caused either directly or in- 
directly by Jews.” (p. 7.) 

“Another Jewish writer says: “The eradica. 
tion of Christianity is the main task of the 
Jews.’ ” (p. 9.) 

The so-called Palestine Arab Refugee In- 
stitution is not an independent Arab refugee 
organization, but, in fact, an integral part of 
the Syrian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

It is worth noting here that at the begin- 
ning of this month, the executive secretary 
of the American Friends of the Middle East, 
William Archer Wright, Jr., defended the 
Syrian Ambassador against charges of anti- 
Semitism, and went on to say that Dr. Farid 
Zeinedinne was “well aware that * * * Zion- 
ism and judaism are two different things; and 
that he bore no ill will against the latter.” 

ON THE QUESTION OF ZIONISM 

Here, again, the leader in the campaign of 
vilification and abuse directed at Zionism 
are the American Friends of the Middle East. 

First, a brief word—probably quite unnec- 
essary—defining what Zionism is. A Zionist 
is an individual who, having once supported 
the creation of a national homeland for the 
Jews in Palestine, now approaches the 
emerged State of Israel as the spiritual cen- 
ter of Jewish civilization. On the contem- 
porary American scene, the specific objec- 
tives of the Zionists are to gain United States 
support in securing Israel’s borders, in 
strengthening her economy, and in enlarging 
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her democracy. Inspiring these efforts is a 
profound faith in Israel’s historic mission to 
provide a haven for persecuted and disad- 
vantaged Jews. Some 16 of the 17 Jewish 
organizations in America vigorously cham- 
pion this cause—in much the same way as 
the Syrian-Lebanese federations, the Hi- 
bernian societies, proselyte on behalf of 
their homelands. Zionists are not only good 
Americans, but they have some claim to be- 
ing good near easterners, too. They have, 
for instance, lobbied in Washington for eco- 
nomic aid to the Arab peoples. 

But, for the American Friends of the Mid- 
dle East, Zionists form a multimillion dollar 
lobby that dictates policy in Washington and 
controls the press. Zionism and communism 
are linked together, and it is noted that 
“Israel is the only nation in the Middle East 
with a recognized Communist Party.” When 
the recent Communist-Cairo arms deal was 
announced Hopkins issued a statement 
charging Zionist pressures had forced Egypt 
to seek arms from the Soviet world. In fact, 
there are very few Near Eastern conflicts or 
catastrophes that are not ascribed to Zion- 
ism by the American Friends of the Middle 
East. And since the Near East rarely presents 
a benign picture, the scapegoat possibilities 
of Zionism are innumerable. wnt 

As this is a Presidential election year, a 
particularly curious species of propaganda 
has now been evolved by this organization. 
Thus, several weeks ago the American 
Friends of the Middle East sponsored a half- 
page ad in the New York Times, titled, “Keep 
the Middle East Out of Politics.” ‘The exist- 
ence of special interest groups, shrilled this 
ad, make it imperative to remove the Arab- 
Israeli issue from domestic politics. But a 
far greater portion of the paid space was de- 
voted to a denial of the right of Israel to 
request defensive arms from the United 
States—as a protection against the literally 
enormous offensive armaments now pouring 
into Egypt from the Soviet world. In a simi- 
lar vein was the announcement, a few days 
later, of the formation of a new committee, 
the Committee for Security and Justice in 
the Middle East. This committee, according 
to the press report, wrote to the Republican 
and Democratic national chairmen urging 
them “to take the isstes of the Middle East 
out of the domestic political scene.” The 
committee went on to say that it, too, was 
against sending arms to Israel. We have here 
not only a joint effort to pull a curtain of 
silence down over the Near East, but a case 
of special pleading on behalf of a partisan 
interest. 

This is hit-and-run propaganda. In effect, 
it says: “This matter is too sensitive. You 
and I, as good Americans, should not even 
discuss it. But before we pull the curtain 
down, let me just tell you what American 
policy should be.” 

A few days ago, I came across the report 
of an interview Hopkins recently gave to a 
Virginia newspaper. In this interview he is 
asked to explain “the apparent lack of under- 
standing of the problems of the Middle East 
on the part of the average American.” His 
cue having been given, Hopkins then explains 
that “a conspiracy of silence in connection 
with the Middle East promoted by special 
interest groups for whom it is to their best 
interest that the American public not know 
the facts.” In Virginia, Hopkins charges that 
a conspiracy of silence has been responsible 
for a misunderstanding of Middle Eastern 
issues, while, in New York, he does his best 
to form one, 

CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 

Let Brotherhood Week be a time then in 
which we Americans who are interested in 
the Near East rededicate ourselves to the 
spirit of conciliation on behalf of all the 
peoples of the area. 

. KARL BAEHR, 
Executive Director. 
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1956 
Upper Colorado River Storage Project 


SPEECH 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H. R. 3383) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
Struct, operate, and maintain the Colorado 


River storage project and participating proj- 
ects, and for other purposes. 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, 
there are no justifiable reasons for rush- 
ing through the Congress, without ade- 
Quate opportunity for vitally necessary 
Major revisions, a project as obviously 
Questionable as the upper Colorado River 
Storage project. 

The House should not be expected to 
Tewrite this bill on the floor of this 
Chamber. At the very least, the bill 
Should be recommitted to the House In- 

or and Insular Affairs Committee for 
further study and hearings upon reports 
from the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Bureau of the Budget, The proj- 
€cts proposed to be authorized, the re- 
Payment provisions of the bill, and the 
economic and financial aspects of the 
bill have never been fully reported upon 
by the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Bureau of the Budget. There are many 
Unresolved questions as to engineering, 
economic, and financial feasibility of the 
Proposed projects which demand further 
Study and report before Congress acts 
on this proposal. These unresolved ques- 
ns affecting the engineering, economic 
and financial feasibility of the projects 
Proposed in the upper Colorado River 
Storage project bill should be reviewed 
an impartial board of qualified engi- 
Neers and experts and reported upon be- 
Ore Congress takes any further action. 
uch a board of review and procedure is 
recommended by the Presidential Ad- 
Visory Committee on Water Resources 
Policy for all water resources projects. 

e proposed upper Colorado River 

rage project has never been subjected 

Such a necessary thorough review. 

The haste and pressure under which 
this whole project has been presented to 

e Congress has already resulted in a 

e piece of legislative history. 

Some 7 months after a rule had been ob- 
ed on a bill which had been vigor- 
Susly put forward as being a measure 
hich would satisfy all interests and en- 
er none, the House Interior and In- 
Affairs Committee, on February 8, 

1956, considered and approved amend- 
Ments to this bill. A principal amend- 
Ment carves up excess revenues expected 
be produced from the power dams and 
®Pportions them among Colorado, New 
€xico, Utah, and Wyoming to be used 
in repaying construction costs of partici- 
ting projects within those States. 
This totally new concept constitutes in 
fect a new bill. It and all the other 
ents had less than 2 hours be- 
Ore the House Interior and Insular 
airs Committee. It had no time at 
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all before the Rules Committee. There 
was no executive department comment 
at all, with the exception of a brief letter 
from the Reclamation Bureau, which 
gave no substantiating information, 
This action is contrary to the orderly 
processes of the House. 

The new H. R. 3383 contains all of the 
vices of the original bill, and more, such 
as the direct apportionment of project 
revenues. In addition, geological mate- 
rial has come to light since the end of 
the first session of this Congress which 
requires most urgent consideration by 
qualified people. It has received none. 
Furthermore, the administration’s soil- 
bank proposal now before the Congress 
would require taking presently cultivated 
land out of production to cut down sur- 
pluses, while H. R. 3383 would put new 
lands into cultivation and provide more 
water for lands already in crops—some 
of which may well be placed in soil-bank 
reserve—to grow more surpluses. It 
simply does not make sense. 

The upper Colorado River storage 
project is ill planned in part, and in other 
parts not planned at all. 

I believe that one of the most serious 
faults of both the House and Senate bills 
is that projects are authorized subject to 
the submission of feasibility reports by 
the Secretary of the Interior and further 
action by Congress. This sort of legis- 
lation, while it has been done before as 
the result of legislative logrolling, is 
plainly a perversion. If a project is only 
vaguely justified and needs study and 
report by the Interior Department, why 
should it be named at allina bill? The 
naming of additional irrigation projects 
and storage units in these bills estab- 
lishes a moral commitment to the States 
and communities which believe that they 
would be benefited by these projects, and 
would make further and final action by 
the Department and Congress more or 
less a formality. ‘These bills are and are 
not authorizations. They contain sev- 
eral different kinds of qualified authori- 
zations. They are intended to mean 
whatever the interested groups happen 
to want them to mean at a given mo- 
ment. Specifically, they are intended to 
tell the people in the beneficiary States 
that they are to have practically every 
“participating project” their hearts de- 
Sire, while at the same time telling the 
anxious taxpayers in the other 44 States 
of the Union that the project is to cost 
only about a billion dollars. There can 
be no integrity in such legislation. 

The upper Colorado project is not self- 
liquidating, as its proponents claim. 
The main cash box from which the al- 
leged restoration to the Treasury of the 
money expended is to come, is the reve- 
nue from the power aspects of the proj- 
ect, but the bill absurdly overestimates 
the capacity of the power units to bear 
the financial load assigned to them. The 
upper Colorado Basin has a boundless 
supply of energy potential in coal, nat- 
ural gas, oil shale, and uranium which 
are rapidly making hydroelectric power 
uneconomical in this area. What could 
be more obvious than the absurdity of 
any plan which must depend for its re- 
payment not only upon the useful life 
cf hydroelectric installations up to 100 
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years, but upon prices for power based 
upon present conditions when the power 
companies buying the power generated 
have expressly qualified their purchase 
commitments to purchase power only at 
prices comparable to the cost of power 
from other sources. ; 
The project would involve an excessive 
and incredible cost. per acre benefited. 
Not one single irrigation project in all 
of the participating projects is finan- 
cially sound. Fifty years of reclamation 
law, precedent, and experience are 
threatened by this project. The benefit- 
cost ratio concept of project justification 
has been distorted contrary to reclama- 
tion law in an attempt to justify the 
project’s unsound economics. It has 
been demonstrated that the lands to be 
serviced by the irrigation components of 
the project, even when fully developed 
under the upper Colorado bill, would be 
worth on the average only about $150 per 
acre. Yet the cost to the Nation’s tax- 
payers to develop these lands would aver- 
age $3,000 to $5,000 per acre according to 
figures of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
while, at the same time, there exist at 
least 20 million acres of undeveloped 
fertile land in humid areas of the United 
States which can be developed for agri- 
culture at a small fraction of the cost 
of the acreage serviced by the upper 
Colorado storage project. Completely 
aside from the fact that the benefit-cost 
ratio has highly dubious legal standing 
as a mechanism for justification of proj- 
ects, proposed expenditures for such ob- 
viously negligible returns are an absurd 
fraud on the American taxpayers 
whether the groups favoring this project 
talk vaguely about “indirect benefits” 
or “public benefits” or “social benefits.” 
In order to manufacture a case for 
financial and economic feasibility, the 
bills embody dubious exercises in book- 
keeping. One of the bookkeeping de- 
vices embodied in this plan would be a 
“basin account,” a fund into which all 
revenues would be poured for use in 
financing additional projects whenever 
possible. This “basin account” scheme 
has never been specifically approved by 
Congress in an authorizing statute. This 
“basin account” scheme has been made 
necessary in the upper Colorado project 
because the storage units of power pro- 
ducing facilities would not directly serve 
irrigation or other water-use projects 
with water directly. The irrigation proj- 
ects cannot pay for themselves, so some 
connection between such power projects 
as Glen Canyon and the irrigation proj- 
ects had to be made in order that it could 
be alleged that power revenues would 
pay for irrigation. Since there was little 
or no functional or geographic connec- 
tion, the connection was made by draft- 
ing a unique statutory proposal which 
created a financial bond between these 
otherwise unrelated portions of the 
project. The connection between such 
dams as Glen Canyon and irrigation in 
the upper Colorado project is exclusively 
financial. Does this mean that in future 
legislation we shall tie together expendi- 
tures for guided missiles with revenues 
from sales of postage stamps in an at- 
tempt to make ourselves believe that 
necessary defense expenditures are cate- 
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gories of expenditures which can be con- 
verted by mere statutory language into 
financially “self-liquidating” projects? 

The pure power aspects of the proj- 
ect—with the possible exception of the 
Glen Canyon Dam—are financially in- 
feasible, and the possible engineering 
and financial feasibility of the Glen; 
Canyon portion of the project is seri- 
ously placed in doubt by physical and 
geological difficulties. 

(A) There is doubt whether Glen 
Canyon can support a 700-foot dam. 

As members of the committee pointed 
out in the report on this bill, the pro- 
posed 700-foot Glen Canyon Dam would 
be the second highest dam in the world, 
second only to Hoover Dam, which is 
726 feet high. Yet the foundation rock 
at Hoover Dam is at least three times as 
strong as the sandstone formation at 
Glen Canyon. The sandstone forma- 
tion at Glen Canyon is reported to be 
nothing more than a weakly cemented 
sand dune created geologically by the 
wind depositing one sand dune on top 
of another. 

In October 1954, Commissioner of 
Reclamation W. A. Dexheimer wrote 
that the Bureau’s design specialists 
were “quite concerned” as to whether or 
not the foundation characteristics of 
the Glen Canyon site were capable of 
safely supporting a 700-foot dam. No 
further tests were made by the Bureau 
between 1954 and March 1955. Never- 
theless, Commissioner Dexheimer testi- 
fied in March 1955 before the Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation that a dam of 700 feet 
could be safely built. 

Commissioner Dexheimer may . be 
right, or he may be wrong. In any 
event, his final opinion should be re- 
quested together with complete sup- 
porting factual evidence. 

(B) There is doubt as to the ade- 
quacy of the plans for Glen Canyon Dam 
upon which the Bureau’s cost estimates 
are based. 

The plans upon which costs of Glen 
Canyon Dam have been estimated are 
set forth in House Document No. 364, 
83d Congress, which is the Bureau’s 
basic planning report on the upper 
Colorado River project. 

Members of the committee report 
that these plans reveal that the cross 
section of the dam, which would be 
about the same height as Hoover Dam, 
is materially slimmer than Hoover Dam, 
in spite of the fact that the foundation 
rock at Glen Canyon—as testified to by 
Bureau engineers and geologists—is 
only about one-fifth as strong as the 
rock at Hoover Dam. 

It would appear, therefore, that even 
if a safe dam can be built at Glen Can- 
yon, it will require a much more massive 
structure than the plans set forth in 
House Document No. 364, and that the 
construction cost will be substantially 
greater than now estimated. 

Until further studies are made, nei- 
ther I nor any other member of this 
body can safely speculate on the ade- 
quate size and possible cost of such a 
structure at Glen Canyon. Such studies 
can and should be made before this 
legislation is given any further con- 
sideration, 
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(C) The construction at Glen Can- 
yon will endanger Rainbow Natural 
Bridge. 

Although the new bill now provides 
in section 1 that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall take adequate protective 
measures to preclude impairment of 
the Rainbow Bridge National Monu- 
ment, so far there are no plans, and 
hence no assurance that protective 
measures can be provided which will be 
adequate, nor is there evidence that the 
cost of protection has been included in 
the cost estimates. 

As presently planned, according to 
members of the committee, the reservoir 
would back up close to the foundations 
of the Rainbow Natural Bridge, which is 
a fragile structure of soft sandstone. 
The Bureau has indicated that a dam 
would be built in the canyon below the 
bridge to keep out the reservoir water, 
but water could seep through the dam 
and also collect from natural drainage 
and back up under the Rainbow arch, 
thus jeopardizing this national monu- 
ment. 

There is no reason for failing to deter- 
mine that adequate protective measures 
can be provided before passage of this 
legislation. 

(D) Large quantities of water may be 
absorbed into the formations surround- 
ing the Glen Canyon Reservoir. 

Members of the committee have in- 
formed us that geologic reports show that 
the Kaiparowits and Henry Mountains 
Basins—both adjacent to the reservoir 
site—contain tremendous formations of 
pervious sandstone which have a com- 
bined capacity of 340 million acre-feet. 
The reports indicate that these forma- 
tions at the present time are practically 
empty of water. 

Thus, as the reservoir fills, these for- 
mations could absorb tremendous quan- 
tities of water making it impossible to 
accomplish the storage and regulation of 
water and the production of power con- 
templated by the project. 

Since these basins are reported to have 
a capacity some 14 times greater than 
the proposed reservoir, would it not ap- 
pear absolutely essential to determine 
how much of this capacity is empty and 
thus free to drain water from the reser- 
voir before proceeding with this legisla- 
tion? 

(E) The Chinle shale problem must be 
satisfactorily investigated and explained. 

Chinle shale is a geologic formation 
which, when subjected to water, im- 
mediately disintegrates into mud. 

Chinle shale is reported to immedi- 
ately underlie the canyon-forming Win- 
gate and Navaho sandstones in the pro- 
posed Glen Canyon Reservoir area, and, 
in areas of exposure of this shale, pro- 
vides the only foundation support for 
those overlying cliff-forming rocks. As 
a result, as the reservoir filled with 
water, the entire overburden mass of 
sandstone could crumple and be precipi- 
tated into the reservoir basin with un- 
told adverse effect on the functioning of 
the reservoir. 

The Chinle shale problem is not a new 
one, and it could easily be further in- 
vestigated by experts before construc- 
tion of the Glen Canyon Reservoir. 
Neglected United States Geological Sur- 
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vey reports show that the Chinle shale 
has a thickness of 800 to 1,000 feet in the 
drainage area of the San Juan River, 
and its thickness in at least some of the 
critical areas of exposure along the 
Colorado River has been reported to ap- 
pear similar. 

None of these engineering problems 
arising from physical and geological dif- 
ficulties in connection with the Glen 
Canyon storage unit are new. Surveys 
of the area, now three decades old, indi- 
cated that the Glen Canyon site is an 
impressive one but possessed of forma- 
tion difficulties needing the most ex- 
haustive tests. If over $421 million is 
to be spent here, as the Bureau estimates, 
the record on Glen Canyon must be un- 
assailable. Congress can and should de- 
mand a thorough evaluation by an inde- 
pendent board of engineers before au- 
thorizing this key structure. 

I believe that proponents of the upper 
Colorado River storage project have not 
well proven their case. It may be that 
some individual units may be worth- 
while and economically and financially 
feasible, but as the project is outlined at 
present, it is a very weak and indefinite 
structure indeed. There are no justi- 
fiable reasons for rushing through the 
Congress, without adequate opportunity 
for vitally necessary major revisions, a 
project as obviously questionable as the 
upper Colorado River storage project. 


Address of Frederick Machlin, President, 
Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co., Natchez, 
Miss., Before the Association of Com- 


merce of Natchez, Miss., January 25, 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the address of Frederick 
Machlin, president of Armstrong Tire & 
Rubber Co., delivered before the Associa- 
tion of Commerce of Natchez, Miss., on 
January 25,1956. It follows: 

Friends and fellow businessmen of the 
Association of Commerce of Natchez, Miss., 
I welcome this opportunity to meet once 
again my many old friends in Natchez, and 
to get better acquainted with my neighbors 
in the South. 

Mississippi is famous for many things. I 
want to talk about one of them—one with 
which I am personally familiar, because I 
am a part of it. I mean the Mississippi pro- 
gram to balance agriculture with industry— 
and the great good it has done for this State. 

This program started in 1936. It was a 
great concept. It rested on the conviction 
that no state, no nation, can afford to rely 
on one economic medium alone, and hope 
to make the same progress that a well-bal- 
anced economy can achieve. The great 
strength of the United States depends on the 
interpendence among industry, labor, and 
agriculture. The farmer sells his products 
to the worker—but only if the worker makes 
enough to buy them. The worker and busi- 
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messman sell tires—and a thousand other 

items—to the farmer, but only if the farmer 

makes enough to buy those products. These 
groups are all producers and customers for 
each other. 

Mississippi realized this. It acted on it. 
And it has grown and grown as a result of it. 

My company has grown down here, too, 
as Mississippi has grown. The Armstrong 

Tire and Rubber Company came into your 

balance agriculture with industry program 

back in 1938. We were “early birds” in the 

development of this program. We have a 

feeling of community—of part ownership— 

in Mississippi’s successful and now famous 
program. 

The growth story of Armstrong is like the 
recent growth story of Mississippi. In May 
of 1931, at the depth of the depression, a 
rare opportunity was afforded two young 
Connecticut Yankees, Jim Walsh and Fred 
Machlin. Because the tire industry was 
Particularly hard hit, we were offered an op- 
portunity to buy the controlling stock in the 
Armstrong Rubber Co. of West Haven, Conn., 
now the parent company of this Natchez 
company. We seized that opportunity, mort- 
gaged our future, and bought the controlling 
Stock. 

Having risked all in the purchase, we set 
for ourselves four basic goals: - 

1. To ‘acquire and maintain the fines 
available facilities for producing tires. 

2. To produce the finest quality tires that 
could be made. 

3. To gather around us an organization 
of men and women of the highest qualifica- 
tions, integrity, and moral standards. 

4. And of equal importance to the rest, to 
treat fairly with all those with *whom we 
came in contact—our customers, our sup- 
Pliers, our employees, our fellow sharehold- 
ers, 

First, as to our plants: Since 1931 we have 
Spent over $30 million for plant improve- 
ments and expansion. Armstrong ploughed 
back into plant improvement and expansion 
a larger percentage of earnings than anyone 
‘else in the tire industry. That's why we 
now have, we believe, the finest facilities in 
the industry. 

In 1931 the company started with only 
One plant in West Haven, Conn. It em- 
Ployed less than 300 people. It could produce 
approximately only 2,000 tires and tubes a 
day. Now, 25 years later, we operate four 
Plants; we employ more than 4,000 people; 
and our producing capacity is about 27,000 
tires and tubes per day—14 times as much. 

Here is a success story which could be 
Possible only in the United States, under our 
system of Government which fosters and 
encourages free enterprise and initiative. 
Under this system, the United States has 
developed the greatest productive strength 
ever known. Under this system we can con- 
tinue to expand and maintain a strength 
which will repulse any aggression by any 
Communist or other dictator nation. 

While Armstrong was building its physi- 
cal properties, it did not neglect to build 
an organization of men and women best 
qualified to take on the burden of sales, 
research, production, and finance. I am 
proud to be able to pay public tribute to 
our organization, which is second to none 
in this or any other industry. Its qualifica- 
tions and successful functioning assure a 
continuing position of,leadership for Arm- 
Strong. 

Our second milestone came in 1936, when 
We received the first trial order from one of 
the greatest business organizations of all 
time—Sears, Roebuck & Co. of Chicago. 
After operating on an order-to-order basis 
for about 2 years, General Wood, the head 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., called me to 
Chicago and told me what a fine job Arm- 
Strong had done for Sears at West Haven. 
He suggested that we enter into a long- 
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term contractual arrangement—which we 
did. 

Then he opened up a subject which has 
turned out to be very fortunate for us— 
and, I hope, for ate for Natchez. He 
told me that Sears was seeking a good source 
of supply for tires somewhere in the Deep 
South: He asked whether we would like to 
form a partnership with Sears in putting 
up a modern tire-making plant in one of 
the Southern States. 

The result of that conference is the Arm- 
strong Tire and Rubber Co. of Natchez. It 
is equally and jointly owned by the Arm- 
strong Rubber Co. and by Sears. When 
built, it was the finest plant in the tire 
manufacturing industry. In that respect, it 
is still second to none. 

Why did we choose Natchez for this plant 
location? Mainly for two reasons: first, we 
realized that the city needed a manufactur- 
ing plant that would provide employment for 
the citizens of Adams County; second, we 
were deeply impressed by Mr. Willie Byrne, 
then Mayor of Natchez, and by his board of 
aldermen—all of whom were very anxious to 
have a tire-making plant established in their 
city. They offered encouragement, advice, 
and they called a town meeting, at which a 
$300,000 municipal bond issue was approved 
to help finance the building of the plant. 

In May 1939, the first tire came off the pro- 
duction line. The plant has been humming 
at full capacity ever since. 

We built-the plant originally to produce 
about 5,000 tires and tubes a day. The 
plant has been expanded year by year. Now 
it can produce 9,000 tires and 7,500 tubes 
a day. We are just now, as you know, com- 
pleting a new warehouse at a cost of over 
$1 million. Its storage capacity will be 
500,000 tires. 

Our original investment at Natchez was 
$750,000; its present net worth is 10 times 
as much—almost $7 million. 

When Armstrong and Sears came to 
Natchez, Mayor Byrne and the other good 
officials of your city were naturally inter- 
ested in how many jobs we could give the 
people of Adams County. We guaranteed 
them that our payrolls in the first 10 years 
would total at least $2,500,000. We did more 
than our guaranty—in fact, we did almost 
9 times what we promised. We paid out in 
wages and salaries in that first 10-year period 
more than $21 million. In the second 10- 
year period—at just the current rate—our 
payrolls should amount to almost 15 times 
our guaranty—more than $35 million. 

In 1940, the first full year of operation, 
the Natchez plant produced less than 900,000 
tires. By 1955, its production had almost 
trebled—to over 2,250,000 tires. Tube pro- 
duction in 1940 totaled 236,000; last year it 
was almost 8 times as much—1,750,000 tubes. 

Why do I mention with such pride these 
statistics of growth and progress? Because 
they are such tangible justification of the 
unbounded faith and confidence which we 
had in the State of Mississippi and in the 
Deep South. 

Just as we have grown, so have Natchez 
and Adams County grown. We like to think 
that we have contributed materially to the 
increased prosperity of Natchez, of Adams 
County, and of the State of Mississippi. We 
like to believe that Armstrong has demon- 
strated that Governor White’s balance agri- 
culture with industry program produced a 
favorable climate for industry in this State. 
We like to believe also that our company’s 
happy experience encouraged other indus- 
tries to establish plants in Natchez. 

For example, because the Natchez plant 
proved so successful, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
decided to help finance and encourage the 
establishment of five other fine plants in 
Mississippi. These plants, together with 
Armstrong, have a total net worth of $16 
million. They employ 3,600 people; their 
annual payroll is $11 million, Total sales 
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are $42 million. In addition, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. now has 28 other suppliers in Mis- 
sissippi, making a total of 34. From them 
it purchases more than $44 million worth 
of goods a year. This amount exceeds Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.’s total sales in Mississippi 
by over $8 million a year. 

To all of you who are close to the picture, 
this industrial growth of Mississippi has 
seemed quite natural and obvious. As with 
a child, the progress has appeared almost 
imperceptible in a month-to-month record, 
But to an uncle from up north, who sees 
the child less frequently, the growth has 
been phenomenal. You have come a long 
way in the last.25 years. : 

Let your memories go back to the early 
1930's. It was a time of despair and pessi- 
mism—of doubt, worry, lack of faith in the 
future. Washington was overrun with self- 
styled “liberals” who were saying that Amer- 
ica had no new frontiers to conquer. Think 
that over—doesn’t it make you laugh, in 
retrospect? 

Here in the Deep South, you had a one- 
crop economy—cotton. And cotton was in 
bad shape. But unlike some others, you did 
not subscribe to the philosophy that biz 
Government, with its vast bureaucracy, had 
the answer to all economic ills and malad- 
justments. You knew that that was not the 
economic, the wholesome way. Instead, un- 
der the able leadership of Gov. Hugh White, 
you set about finding a permanent cure for 
your ailments. You did it through your 
Balance Agriculture With Industry pro- 
gram—a do-it-yourself program. 

It was lucky for Mississippi that in the late 
1930’s you had a governor who was deter- 
mined to build a better balanced and sounder 
economy for the State. i 

Governor White realized that it did not 
make sense for your abundance of cotton 
to be shipped to other States for fabrication; 
for your soft wcods to be transported else- 
where for conversion into paper; for your 
hardwoods to be shipped iong distances to 
be transformed into furniture. Old Missis- 
sippi at that time was at the mercy of out- 
side manufacturers and markets; and he de- 
cided to put an end to this outside domina- 
tion. 

I cannot take the time to list for you all 
the new industries and plants which your 
program brought to Mississippi. I mention 
a few. 

A shipbuilding corporation was induced to 
settle at Pascagoula. And soon after, in 
1938, our company and Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
entered the picture right here in Natchez. 

As a veteran of the class of 1938, it is a 
great satisfaction to me to note other proofs 
of the vigorous BAWI movement right here 
in Natchez. Johns-Manville came here in 
1947; International Paper Co. in 1950, and 
others. What I see here today runs the 
gamut of rough lumber, millwork and cabi- 
netmaking, feeds, soft drinks, machinery, 
hardwood flooring, curtains and drapes, pulp, 
printing, mattresses—a diversification of in- 
dustry which will continue to make the city 
of Natchez grow. 

Charles Holmes Herty—a revered name in 
the South, and especially in Mississippi— 
tackled the problem of making kraft paper 
from slash pine. Out of his efforts came 
rayon grade pulp, higher grade papers, and 
newsprint made from southern pine. 

Governor White encouraged a shirt plant 
to come down to Mississippi. Other manu- 
facturers followed, establishing plants. 

From new southern laboratories, we already 
see a new industry in frozen fruit concen- 
trates; a cottle feed business based on citrus _ 
pulp and molasses; and many other note- 
worthy achievements. 

Yes, indeed, there were new frontiers dur- 
ing that long depression. ‘They were great 
frontiers. There are still more frontiers toe 
day which we have yet to penetrate, 
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In a fundamental sense, all this phenome- 
nal growth stems right from the people 
themselves. We industrial settlers had the 
welcoming support of the grassroots of Mis- 
sissippi. The people—the voters at the bal- 
lot boxes—made you the hospitality State. 
For it was their vote in many communities 
which ratified the bond issues which enabled 
industries to get started. This do-it-your- 
self spirit showed businessmen all over the 
country that Mississippi was ready to wel- 
come new business and cooperate with it. 

I have seen that same spirit elsewhere in 
the United States—and it has had similar 
great results. This is a time of expansion 
and growth all over the United States. But 
here in the South the growth seems to be 
more inspired—more vigorous—more imagi- 
native and spectacular. 

So on this occasion I congratulate the new 
South. In other parts of the country some 
people when they think of the old South 
conjure up a mental picture of vast cotton- 
fields under a blazing sun; of mules drag- 
ging laden carts. That may be the old 
South of song, story, and the movies. Ac- 
tually, that old South has gone with the 
wind. It is the new South of today and 
tomorrow which is exciting and interesting. 

There is one more great industry of the 
South in which Armstrong is deeply inter- 
ested—synthetic rubber. In 1942-43, the war 
shut off our country’s supplies of natural 
rubber from the Far East. In the crisis, the 
Armstrong Rubber Co. joined with four other 
tire makers and Sears, Roebuck and formed 
the Copolymer Rubber & Chemical Corp. 
It managed and operated two Government- 
owned synthetic rubber plants at Baton 
Rouge. 

Copolymer was the first synthetic rubber 
plant to make cold rubber. Cold rubber had 
a tremendous effect on the rubber industry 
in many ways. Its greatest effect is that it 
has freed America from dependence on 
foreign sources for rubber. 

In April 1955, the 6 participating compa- 
nies bought the 2 plants of Copolymer from 
the Government. This purchase has great 
significance for the rubber industry, and for 
the South itself. For the production of syn- 
thetic rubber, to which Copolymer substan- 
tially contributes, is a guaranty of the fu- 
ture of tires, of Armstrong, of our distribu- 
tors, and indeed, of the American motorist. 
It guarantees better rubber—safer rubber— 
and at lower cost. . 

Your BAWI program has resulted in di- 
versification not only for industry. It has 
done the same for agriculture. Your old 
one-crop economy has been transformed into 
many different farm crops and livestock rais- 
ing. You have also developed plants for 
packing meats, processing poultry, and mak- 
ing dairy products. And in timber Missis- 
sippi now ranks third in the Nation. 

Even the tourist and vacation trade is now 
part of your colorful scene. 

Now, what of the future? 

One can foresee many new plants and 
many new industries—for you have worked 
up a momentum which is going strong. 
Plant sites are available all over the State. 
There will be more factories for chemicals 
and allied products, more petrochemicals. 
There may be atomic energy installations. 
You have possibilities in plants for alu- 
minum, titanium, and other metals, and in 
metalworking. There should be more plants 
for fertilizers and insecticides—for pulp and 
paper—for food preserving and canning. 

Cellulose fiber products, which is so im- 
portant in the Southeast, should come to 
Mississippi. Textiles appear to have a south- 
westerly trend. The textile belt in the South 
starts in Maryland, -and has its heaviest con- 
centration in the Carolinas and Georgia. It 
seems to taper off in Alabama and Ten- 
nessee—then it skips over to Texas. 

Mississippi is midway bstween Atlanta and 
Dallas—thus it is logical to expect that you 
here will have more textiles in the midst of 
your cotton abundance. : 
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Armstrong had faith when we came here 
18 years ago. We have even stronger faith 
today. Our newest- warehouse here in 
Natchez is proof of that. It is an investment 
of more than a million dollars in the future 
of this region. We plan to continue the 
development and manufacture of new prod- 
ucts in Natchez. During 1955 we introduced 
several new types of tires, and right now our 
research staff is working on & line of jet 
airplane tires. 

At present, business all over the country 
is booming. The question inevitably comes 
to our minds: How long will this nationwide 
surge of expansion keep going? How much 
longer can business continue to be so active 
and so good? 

I do not pretend to‘have the answers. But 
I can say this. When and if an economic 
downturn does come, you Southerners will 
have most of the new, modern, efficient, low- 
cost producing factories. As a result the in- 
dustrial South should be hurt the least. 

Your new Governor, J. P. Coleman, also 
believes that the future of Mississippi is in 
the hands of industry—and he is willing to 
act on that belief. The wonderful work of 
the BAWI, to me, is a 1956 version of that 
proud old tradition doctrine of States rights. 
The South has always been the strong bas- 
tion of that doctrine. Long may it continue 
to thrive and prosper and grow. 


Reexamining Aid to Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to call to the attention of our col- 
leagues, Mr. Roscoe Drummond’s article 
on American aid in Asia, which appeared 
in the February 27, 1956, issue of the 
New York Herald Tribune: 

WASHINGTON 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
REEXAMINING AID TO ASIA 


WasHINGToN.—The gathering judgment of- 


many who are close to the facts is that our 
Asian foreign-aid program needs to be radi- 
cally and resolutely reexamined. 

This judgment—that things aren’t going 
right with the free nations in Asia and that 
we bétter face up to it before it is too late— 
reaches to three specific conclusions: 

That the attempt to cause those Asian 
nations which want to remain neutral to 
abandon their neutrality as the price of 
American aid simply isn’t working, that it is 
a bankrupt concept which is helping nobody 
but the Soviets. 

That United States public opinion has be- 
come so disillusioned and impatient with 
our aid program as it is currently expounded 
that Congress is at the point of chopping it 
down at the very time when Moscow is be- 
ginning to offer both trade and aid. 

That what is imperatively needed is a 
whole new concept of our relationship to 
these new-born nations of southeast Asia 
and, indeed, the Middle East—a concept 
which will make better sense to the Ameri- 
can people and a relationship which will lift 
itself beyond the narrow limits of paper 
military pacts. . 

I admit that it is easier to criticize than 
it is to correct, that it is easier to enunciate 
these generalities than to come up with a 
constructive proposal. I do believe that 
men like Paul G. Hoffman, John Cowles, and 
now J. D. Zellerbach, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development—all of 
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whom know what they are talking about— 
are doing a public service by suggesting to 
the administration and to the country that 
We are on the wrong track in Asia and that 
now is the time to do something about it. 

I suspect that Messrs. Hoffman, Cowles, 
and Zellerbach have some pretty specific 
ideas about what should be done. It is im- 
plicit in everything they are saying that we 
ought not to condition our willingness to 
help these young nations upon their will- 
ingness to abandon their desire to be neutral 
but rather remember how we, as a young 
Nation, felt neutrality was precious to us in 
a similar stage of our national development. 

It seems to me that the clue to our true 
relationship with all these new nations is 
imbedded in the most meaningful facts of 
recent history—the one fact which, perhaps 
above all others, clarifies and separates So- 
viet. purpose and Western purpose. It is 
this: 

Since 1939, the Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munists, through force, threat and organ- 
ized coups d'etat in neighboring states, have 
annexed outright or extended their military 
and political control over 740,216,000 people 
and more than 13,400,000 square kilometers 
of territory. 

In this same period the Western non-Com- 
munist powers have granted freedom and Jor 
self-rule to 692,969,000 peoples covering 15,- 
294,640 square kilometers of territory. 

In a word, during the past decade and a 
half Soviet and Chinese Communists have 
imposed dominance and depéndence on about 
700 million people and the West has helped 
give freedom an independence to about the 
same number. 

These newly freed peoples, these newly in- 
dependent nations, have long looked to the 
ideas and ideals of the American Revolu- 
tion as their inspiration. As the Prime Min- 
ister of Burma, U Nu, remarked when he 
visited Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
last summer: “In our part of the world the 
ideas of the American Revolution are today 
the most explosive of all forces, more ex- 
plosive in their capacity to change the 
world than B—52’s or even atomic bombs.” 

Our struggle for our freedom, our achieve- 
ment of it and our upbuilding of an under- 
developed continent have long fired the 
imaginations and incentives of Asians to go 
and do likewise. They have seen how, in pur- 
own earlier history when we were weak and 
others were stronger, we as a Nation found 
neutrality a desirable policy and we didn’t 
countenance others denying us the right to 
try it. 

Shouldn't our relationship with these free- 
dom-cherishing poverty plagued nations be 
that of the most friendly, understanding 
senior democracy intent upon helping these 
new democracies to help themselves deepen 
thir roots, guard their freedom, improve their 
economic lot and fashion their own free na- 
tion in their own image in their own way— 
as we did? 

Such an objective would appeal to Amer- 
icans as practical and realizable—and worth 
doing in a way which will serve our own se- 
curity and that of the whole free world. 


I Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 
IN THE Sota oo EEEIEE 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, February 22, I experienced a thrill 
of my life while attending the Voice of 
Democracy awards luncheon at the 
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Shoreham Hotel here in Washington. At 
that luncheon the four national winners 
of the Voice of Democracy contest gave 
their prize-winning scripts entitled “I 
Speak for Democracy.” They were also 
presented the winning trophies and each 
received a check for $500 to be applied 
on college scholarships in addition to an 
expense-paid trip to Washington, D. C., 
and Philadelphia, Pa., during awards 
week. 

The Voice of Democracy contest is 
Sponsored by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Radio-Electron- 
ics-Television Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters, and is held 
throughout the United States for high 
School students. This year there were 
approximately 1,700,000 high school stu- 
dents participating in the program and 
I am extremely happy that out of this 
vast number was chosen a fine young 
man from my congressional district. 

He is 17-year-old Dennis Longwell, of 
Herrin, Ill. Denis is a senior student at 
the Herrin Township High School. As 
I intently listened to the four national 
winners of the Voice of Democracy con- 
test recite their prize-winning scripts, I 
Was amazed beyond words at the great 
Challenge these high school students gave 
to the citizens of this country. They in- 
Stilled in the hearts of everyone who 
heard their remarks a greater sense of 
Personal obligation and duty to this 
country. I think many of us could be 
taught a lesson in democracy by some of 
Our youth of today. I deeply appreciate 
the great contribution made by the par- 
ticipants in the national Voice of De- 
Mocracy contest toward furthering our 
great democratic way of life. I would 

e to congratulate these winners, and 
also thank the sponsors of this worth- 
While endeavor and I personally appre- 
ciate the civic groups of Herrin; Ill., and 
Particularly the Herrin Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, for sending Mr. W. Douglas 
Bryant to Washington to accompany 
Dennis Longwell and his mother, Dr. 

Longwell. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that every Mem- 

r of Congress and the American people 
May have an opportunity to read the 
Scripts of the four winning broadcasts in 
the ninth annual Voice of Democracy 
Contest for high school students, and 
Under previous order granted me, I here- 
With include in the Record the names 
and addresses of the four winners and 
their wonderful prize-winning essays: 

: I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By Jan Hogendorn, age 18, Oskaloosa High 
x School, Oskaloosa, Iowa) 

It stands on a solid granite foundation, 
its long white shaft rising out of the peace- 
ful Virginia countryside. It is continually 
&uarded by a uniformed sentry, whose rifle 
ls carried at the military salute. Yes, it is 
&tomb. But it is not the tomb of a Presi- 
Gent, nor of a great general. And yet it 

lds the greatest martyr to the spirit of 
democracy that this world will ever know. 

r in that tomb lies the body of the Un- 

wn Soldier. 

He lived, he slept, he loved just as all of 

He may have come from a sprawling 
®astern city, or a quiet tree-shaded southern 
town, or a midwestern farm. But from 
Whence he came, or how well he lived, he 
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Knew democracy, and he loved it. He loved 
‘it so much that he gave more than his own 
life. He gave his whole identity. 

What is there in a word that drove this 
man to the supreme sacrifice. Just beyond 
the tomb of the Unknown Soldier stands a 
red brick building. Not old, not new, but it 
stands apart from other buildings because 
of four words cut deep into the stone above 
the doorway, “Fairfax County High School.” 

In its halls walk the youth of America. 
Youth free to study and work as it chooses. 
There is no fear there. No fear of political 
crimes or regimented instruction. This is 
what he fought for. This is what he died 
for. This is democracy. 

He died that no totalitarian creed would 
be taught in that school. 

About a mile down the road stands an- 
other building, not so much different from 
the schoolhouse. This is the Fairfax County 
Courthouse. Here is transacted the business 
of America, the administration of civil 
matters and of justice itself. A government 
of the people. Here each day go scores of 
Officials, elected to their positions by an 
intelligent citizency. Certainly a govern- 

ment by the people. 

And here is centered that indispensable 
code of human behavior, law. Laws to pro- 
tect, laws to insure, and laws to maintain 
our high standards of decency. Irrefutable 
government for the people. This, too, is 
what he fought for and died for. This, 
too, is democracy. 

But look again, look toward the East, 
past the pacing sentry and the garlands 
of flowers, past the high gate and the val- 
ley, until you see the top of the next hill, 
A small white building stands there, ex- 
posed to nature. Surmounting it is a small 
white cross, a sort of symbol to this mecha- 
nized day and age that we are a God-lov- 

- ing and a God-fearing people. But no one 
is forced to attend that church, and no 
one is forced to stay away. A solid, indis- 
putable freedom of religion that nothing 
may challenge. 

If he could but speak, his cold lips might 
tell with the eloquence of eternity the un- 
ending principles and ideas for which he 
fought. He would tell of our God-given 
rights of freedom of speech, which gives 
us the privilege to criticize, to express our 
conscientious opinion on any question with- 
out being harshly silenced by a secret police. 
He would say that freedom and democracy 
are great gifts, which can be maintained 
and continued only through the unending 
vigilance of us all, who are the guardians 
of this great heritage. 

He would say that we, who keep the pre- 
cepts of democracy, are all unknown heroes. 
lt is not necessary that we all die, as he 
did, in the defense of our rights and: our 
liberties, but it is very important that we 
don the heroes mantle by daily practice 
of the principles which have made our de- 
mocracy the hope of the world. 

He would plead with us to keep democracy 
a living thing. We must work for it, speak 
for it, fight for it, and even die for it, 
so that democracy will exist, long after the 
tomb of the unknown soldier has crumbled. 


— 


THE ETERNAL ENGRAVING 


(By Gabriel Kajeckas, age 16, Gonzaga High 
School, Washington, D. C.) 
“Democracy cannot be defined.” How 
many times have we heard this statement, 
and how many times have we agreed? Yet, 
we find that such is not the case; for democ- 
racy can be defined. Here in my hand I hold 
its definition. It is small and insignificant, 
but yet it represents America, it symbolizes 
our way of life, it speaks for democracy. 
What is it, you ask, that can be held in 
my hand, and yet represent the unlimited- 
ness of America? The answer is simple, but 
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so often overlooked. The answer is—a mere 
coin, & penny. 

But how can a penny define democracy— 
how can something we take so much for 
granted—how can it speak for democracy? 
Because engraved on this little copper coin 
is the definition of democracy. Look at it, 
and you will understand. 

On it, the first thing we see is the strong, 
determined profile of a great man—the man 
who made all men in this country free and 
equal, and without whom we would never 
have been one and indivisible—Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Then we see the word “liberty” engraved 
on the metallic surface. Liberty, that gives 
my father the right to operate a restaurant 
if he so chooses; that gives your brother 
the right to be a printer; that gives each and 
every one of us the right to worship as we 
please, vote as we choose, and live as we 
wish. Indeed, this is more than just the 
word “liberty” engraved on a small coin— 
this is a way of life for the American people. 

Next, we turn our gaze to the words “E 
Pluribus Unum”—an ancient phrase, brought 
to life in our lives, meaning “one from 
many”—existing as a country of diverse in- 
terests, and yet a country of one in unity. 
But how can a country be unified in which 
there is a fruitstand next to a jewelry store, 
where 160 million people of different nation- 
alities, races, and creeds are intermingled, 
where 9 million of these people can exist in 
a concrete maze of tall buildings and winding 
streets, where a general and a railsplitter can 
become President, where a youth can address 
an adult audience with his own thoughts and 
can be heard with attention? This is a gi- 
gantic dream come true, a living miracle. 
And this, my friends, is the miracle of 
America, And the reason for this miracle— 
why we are the United States_is also 
stamped on. this small copper coin. The 
reason for this miracle is—God. Therefore, 
“In God We Trust’”—and it is in this trust 
that we are one, that we are free, that we 
have life, that we have the miracle that is 
America. These are the ideas generated by 
a small coin—a coin that we pass through 
our hands daily. These are the ideas that 
add up to the definition of our democracy, 
our democracy of freedom, equality, unity, 
and trust in God. 

Democracy, my friends, is an old idea, 
But having been betrayed by so many ancient 
lands, it was brought to a new land—a land 
of red inen and virgin forests, a land of 
peaceful rivers, and fruitful plains inhabited 
only by the buffalo. And in this land, 
through the tearful sufferings of Valley Forge 
and the sweat and blood of Bunker Hill, this 
spirit was fanned into a roaring fire of freee; 
dom which became our democracy. z 

This spirit that has made our country the 
greatest nation on earth is as old as the 
human race. But the forces of hate, lust, 
and greed are also as old as the human race, 
and from time immemorial have opposed all 
justice, honor, and law in the world. 

And so, my friends, these representations 
of justice, honor, and law on this little coin 
are not enough to preserve our way of life. 
We, as the inheritors of this coin and its 
defined freedom—we must take.these words 
from the coin and inscribe them on our 
hearts and in our spirit—and then, through 
the common usage of a small coin, realizing 
its value as representative of our way of life, 
we can continue this flaming spirit of 
democracy. ; 

And then, this little coin alone won't speak 
for democracy; then, we will speak for de- 
mocracy, and if we speak for democracy, then 
the eternal engraving of the American people 
will read: 

“There will always be a democracy— 
And there will always be an America,” 
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I SPEAK FoR DEMOCRACY 


(By Dennis P. Longwell, age 17, Herrin TWP 
: High School, Herrin, Ill.) 

I speak for democracy, and I speak of a 
symbol for democracy. A symbol common 
and free to those fortunate enough to live 
in the United States of America. This sym- 
bol for democracy is a key, the key of free- 
dom. 

Did I say this freedom key was common, 
free? I was mistaken. You see, that’s the 
attitude that many of us in America have. 
Freedom’s fine, we say, no sir, you can’t beat 
freedom. Give me democracy. After these 
outbursts most of us are overcome with a 
feeling of satisfaction for having such in- 
spired thoughts. The trouble is these won- 
derful thoughts about democracy, about free- 
dom, are dusted off and then put neatly away 
on the back shelves of our minds and for- 
gotten, until a Hitler, a Mussolini, or a Mao 
Tse-tung makes us realize how uncommon 
and costly freedom is. 

This symbol for democracy, this key of 
freedom, was paid for by the most precious 
gift any nation possesses, the lives of its men 
and women. 

From Bunker Hill to Iwo Jima, from the 
Alamo to Porkchop Ridge, down through our 
history, American men and women have 
fought, and died for a belief—a belief in 
democracy, a belief in freedom, and a belief 
in you, Mr. and Mrs. American citizen—you. 

Ever since men discovered that a controlled 
fire made them more comfortable and a 
piece of sharpened flint allowed them to do 
things they could never have done with 
their hands alone, men have striven to better 
their surroundings. 

In this case the key of freedom has opened 
the door to free enterprise, revealing the 
people of America to be the best fed, the 
best housed, and the most comfortable on 
earth. si 

But more than providing bathtubs, gar- 
bage disposals, washing machines, and tele- 
vision sets, the key of freedom has given 
America eyen more wonderful gifts. 

Freedom is the key that has opened the 
door to the minds of men, letting Mr. Average 
American think what he wants to, say what 
he wants to, and write what he wants to. 

The books he reads, the music he enjoys, 
the profession he chooses, the friends he 
selects, the religious principle he believes in, 
the men he elects to represent him, are not 
chosen for him, but by him. His only re- 
strictions are his respect for the rights of 
his neighbors, and the laws he helps to make. 

America is a land where Mr. Average Citi- 
zen is able, by his own determination and 
hard work, to become Mr. Above Average 
with all the benefits his accomplishments 
earn for him. He enjoys reading the truth 
in his morning newspaper, not brain-washed 
lies approved by the party. 

This same key locks the door against the 
tyranny of greedy men and the slavery and 
oppression that they would force upon us 
if they could. 

But you know, a key that is put away ina 
dark, damp, back shelf for very long, rusts 
from lack of use. If it is forgotten too long 
it becomes so rusty it will no longer lock 
or unlock any door. It becomes useless. 

This can happen to any key, even to the 
key of freedom if it is not used. Every 
time an American voter expresses his choice 
not only at national elections but also at 
local ones, Lady Liberty puts a smoother pol- 
ish on freedom’s key. 

` When a difference in race, color, or creed 

does not keep two Americans from becom- 
ing friends, a preserving coating is rubbed 
onto democracy’s symbol. 

Responsibility for keeping the key of 
freedom a bright and shining symbol, giving 
hope and encouragement to the oppressed 
peoples of the world rests not on the shoul- 
ders of your neighbor, but on your shoulders, 
Mr, and Mrs. American Citizen, yours and 
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your children’s, and their children’s, and 
their children’s and theirs. 

I am just 1 of 160 million people living 
in America—America—a country filled with 
160 million free people, and because I am 
free—I speak for democracy. 


I SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY 


(By Isabel Marcus, age 17, Teaneck High 
School, Teaneck, N. J.) 

In a time of world tension, in an age of 
undreamed of scientific advancement, in an 
era when mankind has groped for moral and 
spiritual values, as a proud, young American 
with an abiding faith in the future, I speak 
for democracy. 

Because mighty ideas resound throughout 
the world louder than the roar of cannon, 
and because profound thoughts and noble 
principles are mightier than massive armies, 
our Nation as an outstanding democracy has 
prospered and grown. This great democracy 
is built upon the worth of the individual; 
therefore, every individual, every American 
citizen is a part of our great American 
scene—a mural stretching 3,000 miles from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. It is painted on 
a canvas of snowcapped peaks, forbidding 
desert, lush valleys, rolling plains, smoky 
cities, and quaint villages. ; 

The colors are vibrant and meaningful; the 
golden yellow of the corn and wheatfields; 
the stark white of the New England meeting- 
houses; the bright red of the barn; faded 
blue from a farm boy’s dungarees; cool green 
from a mountain forest; the sooty black of 
a coal miner’s hands, and the silver gray 
of eternal steel structures and endless rail- 
road tracks. 


The democratic institutions of our Nation, 
some peculiarly American, form the back- 
ground: The little red schoolhouse and the 
large cosmopolitan high school, the county 
courthouse and the State capitol, the bus- 
¿tling party headquarters and the dignity of 
a board of education meeting, the convivial 
civic club and the solemn church group, the 
hustling union meeting and the quiet college 
Iecture hall, the local library and the noisy 
newspaper office, a free press, a column en- 
titled “Letters to the Editor,” or Vox Populi: 
the Voice of the People, with the editor’s 
note. 


“We may wholly disagree with what they 
say, but we will defend to the death their 
right. to say it.” 


But, most important of all are the expres- 
sions of the people, those common expres- 
sions that unite us all in one brotherhood: 
The solemn face of a high-school graduate as 
the band strikes up the Alma Mater for the 
last time, the inspired looks of a college 
student exploring fascinating new horizons, 
the reverent faces of a church group in 
prayer, the joyful expression of a farmer 
after the first rain, the intent expression of 
a judge as he hears a case, concentration in 
the face of a newspaper editor as he writes 
his weekly editorial, assurance in the face of 
a voter as he drops his ballot into a sealed 
box, laughter in the face of a newspaper 
reader glancing at a political cartoon, deter- 
mination in the face of a young salesman, 
pride in the faces of tourists visiting the stir- 
ring monuments of our Nation’s Capital, and 
the earnest expressions of a group of citizens- 
to-be in night school—their hunger to catch 
every word of the glorious heritage soon to 
be theirs. 

Yes, notice these expressions, for if you do, 
you understand the core of democracy—the 
godlike validity of the individual, the ac- 
counting for everyone through the principles 
of equality and justice in the school and the 
home, the office, and the factory, and the 
world. You understand the challenge of 
democracy, and the country that changed 
the course of history by accepting that chal- 
lenge. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION ON THE NATIONAL 
WINNERS, 1955-56 VOICE or DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Gabriel Kajeckas, 16, is a senior and honor 
student at Gonzaga High School. He has 
served on the school paper for 4 years and 
as assistant editor for 3. This year he is 
editor of publications for the City Catholic 
Student Mission Crusade and attended the 
Journalism Institute at Catholic University 
in Washington during the summer of 1953. 
At Gonzaga High School, he has been on the 
student council for 2 years and a member of 
the debate team and dramatic society for 
4 years. Young Kajeckas also has received 
a medal from the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
for his outstanding scholastic achievements 
and has listed Holy Cross as his college pref- 
erence. His father, Joseph Kajeckas, is 
counselor for the Lithuanian Embassy in 
Exile. 

ILLINOIS 


Dennis P. Longwell is a 17-year-old senior 
at the Herrin Township High School in 
Herrin. He is editor of the school yearbook 

qe and president of the local Catholic Youth 
Organization. At school he is a member and 
past president of the Thespian Club and 
member of the Teenarian Club and National 
Honor Society. Young Longwell hopes to 
attend Yale and become a physician, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his mother, Mrs. Edna 
M. Longwell. 

IOWA 


Jan Hogendorn, 18, is a senior at Oskaloosa 
High School where he is president of the 
Latin Club and treasurer of the “O” Club, 
band, choir, and orchestra. He is president 
and treasurer of the National Forensic 
League and has been a second national final- 
ist in competition held by that organization. 
At school he participates in a number of 
sports, is a member of the National Athletic 
Honor Society and National Honor Society, 
and has been a representative to the Hi-Y 
State. Young Hogendorn has taken State 
debate honors in original oratory and extem- 
poraneous speaking and was in ninth place 
on the United States debate team. He serves 
as a part-time newspaper employee and has 
received a DAR award for excellence. His 
college preference is Grinnel and then he 
hopes to go into the Foreign Service, 


NEW JERSEY 


. Isabel Marcus, 17, is a senior at Teaneck 
High School where she is a member of the 
student. council and her class cabinet. She 
also is president of the Debate Club, news 
editor of the Te-Hi News and literary editor 
of the school’s yearbook. Miss Marcus has 
received a Freedom Foundation award, first 
junior citizen award, and has been a winner 
twice on the television program Youth 
Takes a Stand. She serves as a Sunday- 
school teacher and also has been a delegate 
to Girls Nation. Oratory is nothing new to 
Miss Marcus who has been a State runner-up 
in oratory contests held by the New York 
Journal-American and the American Legion. 
Her college preference is Radcliffe and she 
hopes to be a constitutional lawyer, 
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Family-Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
amazing to me that some Members of 
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Congress who can discern the slightest 
murmur of a voter from 2,000 miles 
away still remain impervious to the roar 
of angry farmers who are sick of the 
Benson sliding scale—which is sliding 
the family-type farmer into the poor- 
house. These farmers want at least 90 
Percent of parity. They should have 100 
Percent. 


But there are still many Representa- 
tives who do not realize the squeeze the 
Small farmers are in. 


If you want an idea what the small, 
family-type farmers are thinking, just 
read these three letters, which I grabbed 
at yandom from the office mail. These 
letters are typical of 99 percent of the 
farm letters that come to my office. And 
they are not organization mail. They 
are handwritten, spontaneous letters 
from the grassroots. 

The letters follow: 


Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: I am one of the 
little farmers on 240 acres. Have been going 
back fast. Keep the little farmer a going. 
We've got too many in town now. I've got 
3 boys, 1 over in Korea now. So do some- 
thing so we can make a living on the farm. 

Yours truly, 
CLARENCE NELSON. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BURDICK: This is to 
express our appreciation for the good fight 
you are waging in behalf of the farmers’ 
rights. With the difference in the price of 
what the farmer now gets and what he pays 
for what he has to buy it is something he 
Can’t cope with for very long. Could not 
there be something done to start an inves- 
tigation into the huge profiteering now go- 
ing on? Understand that the farmer would 
be willing to take sliding-scale prices if other 
Prices came down in comparison but this 
Cannot go on as it is. No doubt you are 
aware of the still high meat prices over the 
Counter. Just recently we had 3 hogs and 
& beef processed and it took the price of 3 
hogs to have this done. Still Benson would 
have the consumer believe that big surpluses 
are creating the existing conditions after he 
allows them to pile up along with the huge 
imports from Canada. If he did not~have 
that “Il show them” attitude most cer- 
tainly he cold find some solution for some 
Of the conditions that exist. 

Trusting that you will keep your shoulder 


to the wheel just as diligently as you have in’ 


the past. 
Yours respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs. CLAYTON PAULSON. 
Manion, N. Dak. 


— 


Dear Mr. Burpick: I heard on the radio 
that you had heard one of the Senators had 
Said the farmers in North Dakota should go 
and jump in the ocean. Now I am a small 
farmer here in North Dakota and I think it 
Would be better to jump in the lake as it is 
Not too far to walk as it would be to the 
Ocean as we do not have any money for a 
railroad ticket that far. 

Now I am wondering if this Senator would 
Bive up his $25,000 a year pay and come to 

orth Dakota and start farming. 

I am sure we can find him some land to 
Start on and get rich too on this 50- to 75- 
Percent parity of his. 

Now, Mr. BurpDIcK, we cannot keep on 
farming on this less than 90 percent of par- 
ity as we had all we could do to make it on 

0 percent of parity. If it is less, all the 

amily-type farms wil be broke in a year 
two from now. 
Yours truly, 
HARRY BERG. 


N 


Yorg, N. DAK. 
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Washington’s Wisdom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Record and include 
therein a recent excellent article from 
the Worcester Telegram, which appeared 
in that. distinguished paper on the 
birthday of the Father of Our Country, 


-February 22, 1956, entitled ‘Washing- 


ton’s Wisdom.” 

I thought that the editorial was most 
appropriate and very impressively writ- 
ten. It was an admirable way to note 
the birthday of one of the great founders 
of the Nation, to whom we owe so much 
for their wisdom, knowledge, courage 
and foresight in setting up this great 
Nation in which we enjoy such inesti- 
mable blessings of freedom. 

More stress should be given, I think, 
in these days especially, to reviving the 
names, recollections and contributions of 
the great men who established and pre- 
served the Nation. The younger gen- 
eration, as well as the older, can benefit 
greatly from dwelling upon the early 
struggles and the magnificent, indomi- 
table spirit, as well as the wisdom and 
sagacity, of the founders. The editorial 
contributes notably in this direction. 

Their deeds may well be recalled to 
mind; the principles they stood for re- 
emphasized, because they are the prin- 
ciples of freedom and democracy as 
opposed to those of the absolute, police 
State of oppression and tyranny. 

George Washington was a national 
and world figure of unsurpassed stature. 
His patriotic contributions, particularly 
his firm, unyielding spirit and his deep 
understanding of the processes of free 
government as well as his stability of 
character and moderation combined 
with capacity, fervor and loyalty enabled 
him to serve the Nation as few have done. 

The physical characteristics of the 
country have changed; its economy has 
vastly grown, its arts and inventions 
have multiplied, its powerful resources 
have been developed, its social order has 
been transformed, but through all these 
vicissitudes and changes, shining out 
like the North Star, is the survival of 
fundamental, free principles upon which 
the foundation stones of the Nation were 
laid. These principles, like the Ten 
Commandments, are immutable. They 
represent, not only the rights of men, 
but embrace the manner by which these 
rights shall be secured. They represent 
the hope and aspirations of all who have 
suffered tyranny and long to be released 
from the shackles of bondage. 

We realize that we cannot live, it is 
not desirable for us to live, in a static 
society. We are in a rapidly moving, 
forward-advancing age of miracles and 
daily wonders that never cease to com- 
pel our admiration and astonishment, 
But running throughout this evolution 
is the golden thread of fundamental 
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principles which was woven into the 
fabric of American Government by the 
immortal founders. It is by adhering to 
these principles that we can direct and 
guide the dynamic changes which the 
atomic age imposes upon us, because the 
need for protecting freedom in the ab- 
stract sense as well as in our govern- 
mental structure and social order is just 
as great as ever, and unquestionably 
more difficult than ever in the light of 
world conditions. 

The alternative to freedom is tyranny 
and slavery, and free men dedicated as 
we are must never by utterance or action 
in the affairs of state wittingly leave 
open any way by which the poison of 
totalitarianism, communism, fascism, 
and other isms unwelcome and obnox- 
ious to most Americans, may enter into 
the organic system of our governmental, 
civic, social, economic, and spiritual in- 
stitutions. 

It is in this spirit that we must ever 
eagerly seek the opportunity to hail the 
great statesmen of the past on their 
birthdays and other holidays which the 
American people have wisely set aside 
to honor the humble, but inspiring, be- 
ginnings from which this great democ- 
racy has grown into the greatest Nation 
in history. 

Let us express gratitude for the great 
Washington. Let us be inspired by his 
example of unselfish devotion to ap- 
proach our great problems with his un- 
derstanding, courage, and tenacity. 

The article follows: 

WASHINGTON’s WISDOM 


Although George Washington’s addresses 
and statements lack the majesty of Abraham 
Lincoln’s immortal words, they are neverthe- 
less remarkable for their discernment and 
farsightedness. This is particularly true of 
his famous Farewell Address to the People 
of the United States. 

In that address he warned against the 
“spirit of party.” He did not oppose the 
whole idea of party government. He simply 
and cogently appealed for moderation. “A 
fire not to be quenched,” he said of the party 
spirit, “it demands a uniform vigilance to 
prevent its bursting into a flame, lest,’ in- 
stead of warming, it should consume.” 

That admonition has an enduring wisdom. 
It is especially appropriate a presidential 
campaign. Both of our major political par- 
ties resort to excessive claims and unfair 
charges, in their eagerness to win at the 
polls. The American people have yet to learn 
fully the lesson that there can be party 
activity and party loyalty without party con- 
ceit and interparty bitterness. s 

In foreign affairs, the Farewell Address 
stands up well, even in these 20th century 
days. “It is our true policy,” Washington 
said, “to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world.” In 
the strictest sense the United States has 
never departed from that policy. The var- 
ious regional treaties to which the United 
States is a party are not “permanent” alli- 
ances; they are admittedly stopgap arrange- 
ments for meeting the threat of Communist 
attack. As for our membership in the United 
Nations, the other members are more than 
a “portion” of the foreign world., The hope 
and expectation is that eventually the 
United Nations will become a truly global 
organization. - 

The Farewell Address reflects the lofty 
character of its author. As the dauntless 
military commander in a cause which often 
seemed doomed; as chairman of the Conven- 
tion which produced a Constitution which 
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became the admiration of the world; as a 
soldier-statesman whose inspired leadership 
created a nation destined to be a mighty 

. champion of freedom, and who guided that 
nation with an unfailing wisdom in its early 
critical years, Washington left a name which 
will- be honored as long as this and other 
republics endure. 


Our Nation’s Agricultural Problem + 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, I wish 
to include the text of a letter and en- 
closure sent by one of my constituents, 
Mr. Glenn Barnhart, of St. Johns, 
Mich., to the editor of Reader’s Digest. 
Mr. Barnhart’s action was taken after 
reading the article Parity Fiasco in the 
February issue of the magazine. His 
own comments are of particular interest 
in view of the present controversy over 
our Nation’s agricultural problem: 

Sr. Jouns, MICH., February 21, 1956. 
Representative ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
House of Representatives, í 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: After talking with 
you in St. Johns and reading an article in 
the Reader’s Digest I am sending to the 
editor a letter and an article which I hope 
he will print. I am enclosing copies for 

ou. 
x I would appreciate it very much if you 
would help get it printed and also if you 
could send me your personal solution to my 
problem. 
Yours truly, 
GLENN BARNHART. 


Sr. Jouns, Micu., February 21, 1956. 
EDITOR OF READER’s DIGEST, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Dear Epiror: After reading the Parity 
Fiasco in your February issue it is very evi- 
dent that you do not understand the farmers 
situation, When the United States Govern- 
ment says that 67 percent of the farmer’s 
gross income goes for production expenses, 
it means exactly that. Those expenses are 
gas and oil, supplies and repairs, fertilizer, 
lime, interest, taxes, insurance, depreciation, 
et cetera. 

It does not include anything for the 
farmer’s labor or any hired help he may 
have. What he gets for his labor and to 
pay his employees with has to come out of 
what he gets over that 67 percent. 

It would be the same if in your business 
you figured the cost of newsprint, ink, elec- 
tricity, heat, lights, postage, etc., and not 
figuring any labor in, called that your pro- 
duction expense and all over that profit. 

Now will you please help me solve a per- 
sonal problem. At 100 percent of parity our 
production expense is about 60 percent, leav- 
ing 40 cents out of every dollar taken in for 
a hired man and myself. The hired man 
got 15 cents and as I do as much actual work 
as he does, I figure I shall also have 15 cents 
as he does, I figure I should also have 15 
cents for my labor. The remaining 10 cents 
I think I was entitled to for doing the man- 
aging, the book work nights and Sunday, and 
taking the risk of flood or drought. At 90 
percent there was 30 cents which we split 15 
cents each. But if prices go to 75 percent 
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there will be only 15 cents, so how should be 
split that or if prices went to 67 percent as 
you suggest, who should get the 7 cents? 
Yours truly, 
GLENN BARNHART. 


THE FARMERS’ SIDE 


There is a lot of misunderstanding about 
the farm situation. A lot of people think 
that the farmer got rich during the war and 
the years following. Just go for a long ride 
in the country and look at the buildings on 
the farms. 

Within the last 2 years I have been from 
Michigan to Florida, New York, and Arizona. 
As we rode along I took particular notice of 
the farms. On over 90 percent of the farms, 
part or all of the buildings need painting. 
Quite a few are in such a condition that in 
the city they would be called slums. MSU 
has kept books with about 250 better-than- 
average farmers working larger than average 
farms. 

For the years 1952-54 they received for 
Management and labor $55 per week. For 
1956 it is estimated they will get about $35. 
This is not for a 40-hour but a 7-day week. 
Does this sound like prosperity? 

Some think that this country is industrial- 
ized to the extent that it doesn’t need the 
farmer. But the setup is a lot like it was in 
1921, At that time factories were working 
overtime and farm prices started down be- 
cause of surpluses, just as they are now, 
President Hoover tried to support, but it 
didn’t work then just as it won’t work now 
unless. you reduce production. But the 
crash will not come as fast as it did then 
because the stock market is better financed 
and labor when it is laid off draws un- 
employment pay. 

Already the auto manufacturers are laying 
off men by the thousands. So you see that 
when the 18 million people on the farms 
don’t get a decent income they cannot only 
not buy autos but they cannot buy new trac- 
tors, plows, combines, harvesters, etc. Then 
the people making those are laid off. So 
you see it is a sort of a chain reaction. Every 
depression has started on the farm. 

As for the farmer wanting special favors, 
he doesn’t. All he wants is a price for his 
products that will pay him a decent wage 
for his labor. A few years ago a man work- 
ing in a factory worked under conditions 
and for wages set entirely by the employer. 
Today, due to modern labor law, he is al- 
lowed to unionize and bargain and, if neces- 
sary, strike to get better working conditions 
and wages. These rights are denied a 
farmer, for although most of his income is 
from his labor, the fact that he does not sell 
his labor direct but through the products he 
produces, bars him from these rights. Thus, 
while the man processing or delivering milk 
for a milk company may go on strike for 
more money they can throw up a picket line 
and stop all milk going or coming, But it is 
illegal for the farmers to do this and if they 
try it they are liable to arrest and prose- 
cution, 

Except for Government supports the farm- 
ers sell their produce the same as he has for 
centuries under the law of supply and de- 
mand with the city man setting the price, 
The price for grain is set in the grain pits in 
Chicago and most of his livestock is sold at 
actual auction. 

Every time you read about the big farm 
surpluses the blame is put on the so-called 
high wartime incentive payments. I con- 
tend that the prices were not high. In fact, 
in our community quite a few farmers who 
ordinarily were too old to get a job in town 
took jobs in war production where they got 
time and a half and double time. 

The biggest cause of our present surplus 
is the big change in agriculture in the past 
few decades. In changing over from the 
horse to the gasoline motor. The horse and 
mule population has decreased about 18 
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million. It took about 50 million acres to 
furnish the hay, grain, and pasture for these 
animals. Today most of these acres are 
producing food for humans. They are al- 
most as many acres as are in wheat alto- 
gether in this country. 

Another cause is that over the years the 
Government has spent billions in building 
dams throughout the Western States, thus 
irrigating and bringing into production mil- 
lions of acres of arid land. I read that the 
Grand Coulee alone irrigates 1 million acres. 
In all the articles I have read about this I 
have yet to see where they were a paying 
proposition and the Government ever got all 
of its money back. 

Also the Government has spent over 3 
billion in building dams and furnishing mod- 
ern farm equipment to countries overseas. 
Those countries have vastly increased their 
production and are now selling, due to their 
cheap labor, in the markets we formerly 
sold to. 

When Congress passed the law giving mar- 
garine the right to be colored yellow it was 
a bad blow to agriculture, especially the 
dairy farmer. I still can’t understand why 
if oleo is as healthy and as good tasting as 
the manufacturers claim why they are 
ashamed of it. If they were as proud of it 
as they claim why do they color it so people 
will think they are eating butter. Honest 
people don’t sail under false colors. 

Now as to parity. What is it and how is 
it figured? I read somewhere that a farmer 
was supposed to be able to get a shirt with 
the same amount of produce that would 
buy one in 1910-14. But a farmer needs 
other things besides shirts.’ 

Today we talk about the big surplus of 
wheat caused by the high price. Today it 
takes over 5 times as much wheat to hire 
a carpenter as it did any time prior to 1920. 
As painters get about the same money as 
carpenters, maybe that explains why sọ 
many farm buildings need painting. 

Flexible parity: The Government says that 
out of every dollar that a farmer receives 
about two-thirds goes for expenses. Our 
personal experience has been that when 
prices average 100 percent of parity, out of 
every dollar we took in 60 cents went for gas 
and oil, fertilizer and lime, supplies and re- 
pairs, interest, depreciation, taxes, insur- 
ance, etc. This left us 40 cents for our labor. 

At 80 percent of parity if we could hold 
expenses at the same level we would have 
20 cents or, in other words, our labor income 
would be exactly half. Some crops are sup- 
ported at 60 percent today. If all went to 
that figure the farmer would not receive a 
cent for his labor. How then would he live? 
By using the money he should have received 
as interest on his investment, what he should 
have been laying aside to paint and repair 
buildings and fences and to replace the ma- 
chinery that is wearing out. But in the last, 
year gas and oil, freight rates, farm machin- 
ery, and taxes have all gone up. 

The only way I see that flexible parity 
can help the farmer is to bankrupt the young 
farmer or others with large debts and thus 
force them out of production. Certainly 
paying a man less money for his labor never 
made him wealthier. Flexibility parity is 
like cutting a dog’s tail off by inches. You 
might better take all supports off altogether 
than prolong the misery. 

Let’s compare farming with the automo- 
bile industry. This year they started out 
on full production and built up a surplus. 
As there are only a few of them and each 
has a little different product they didn't need 
Government help. They have laid off thou- 
sands of employees and shortened the hours 
of most of the rest thus bringing supply 
down to demand. Should they not have 
done what you want the farmer to do, keep 
everybody on, lower the price of their prod- 
uct, and cut everybody’s wages in half? 

The only solution to the farm problems is 
to bring supply in line with demand, Of 
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Course I think we should have a large sup- 
Ply of food and fiber on hand in case of war 
Or any national catastrophe. While we have 
a large supply of cotton on hand today it is 

Million bales smaller than it was at the 
Start of World War Il. Before the-war was 
Over there was a shortage of cotton. The 
Government has more money invested in 
Minerals, rubber, and other strategic materi- 
als stockpiled for war than it has in food 
and fiber, plus 135 billion in war equipment. 

e present farm plan will not do the job. 
It is too complicated and will mainly bene- 
fit the large farmer. 

How to do it: 


First, we should do away with parity. Why 
Should agriculture, the only industry that 
Man cannot live without, be treated like a 
Stepchild or poor relation? The farmer 
Should get cost of production figured on a 
basis of $1 per hour for the average farmer. 
These figures can be obtained from the 
different universities teaching agriculture. 
I would like to get away from all support 
Prices and subsidies as soon as possible. I 
don’t like to see anyone getting handouts 
from the Government whether it is the 
farmer, airlines, shipping, big business, or 
Newspapers. 

Production must be cut and the only fair 
Way is to make all producers take the same 
Percentage out of production. The amount 
Would be determined by the average price 
Of basic crops for the preceding year. For 
instance if the average was where it gave 

farmer a $1 per hour there would be no 
Cut. If the price was between 90 cents and 
$1, a 10-percent cut, and between 80 cents 
and 90 cents a 20-percent cut, etc. After 
1 or 2 years it would take but a very small 
cut to keep production in line with demand. 
I would not pay the farmer anything for lay- 

his land idle. But the farmer and his 
rr are laborers and should be treated as 

h. 


With agriculture being rated the third 
Most dangerous occupation it would seem 
Only fair the employees should have the same 
Tight as others such as minimum wage, 
Compensation, etc. 

A lot of farmers are going to claim that 

ey cannot pay these prices. I agree that 

y cannot at the present prices of farm 
Products, but prices should be brought up 
to where they cannot only make a decent 

Ving themselves but afford to pay decent 
Wages to their help. Therefore every full- 

e worker on the farm who has no other 
employment should be treated like other 
bor and draw unemployment for the same 
Part of the year that they lay off a percent- 
age of the land. Some people will claim 
that the farmer should not be entitled to 
this as this fund is built up by manufac- 
ers paying into it a sum based as a per- 
Cent of their payroll. When you look at all 

e big profits that the big companies have 
Made the last few years, does it look like 
they have taken them out of their profits or 
have they added them to the selling price 

the form of a hidden sales tax, and passed 
them on to the consumer? The farmer is a 
Tather large consumer, Where the city man 

uys an auto and things for his home, the 
farmer buys the same things and in addition 
buy trucks, tractors, plows, discs, drags, culti- 
Packers, drills, planters, cultivators, com- 
ines, pickers, choppers, balers, etc. Last fall 
When the guaranteed annual wage went into 
efect the makers of farm machinery raised 
their prices from 7 to 10 percent. So a trac- 
or other machinery that cost $3,000 last 
year now costs from $200 to $300 more. As 
© employers are supposed to pay more for 
€mployment than for the guaranteed an- 
Nual wage, just realize how many millions 
ie dollars the farmers have paid into the 
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When you also realize that the employers 
have paid half of all social security pay- 
ments, everybody has actually been paying 
part of it. 

With the employers paying a part or all 
of medical and hospital insurance and pass- 
ing it on I can see but little difference be- 
tween this and socialized medicine except 
that all pay and only part get the benefit. 

Today a large part of our population is 
being covered by insurance after 65. The 
plan is the same as the Townsend Old Age, 
except that the sales tax is hidden and while 
all pay only certain ones get the beneft. 

These facts wouldn’t be so bad if the 
farmer only had to pay them on his car and 
household, but until the time comes when 
he can get a price for his products based on 
cost of production and can pass these costs 
along like other producers it doesn’t seem 
exactly fair. 

If the farmer or small businessman wants 
hospitalization insurance or an annuity at 
65 he has to pay the premiums out of what 


income he has left after paying his income. 


tax. Does either the Company or the em- 
ployee pay income tax on the money used to 
pay the premium or does the company clas- 
sify it as expense and the employee not 
include it as income? 

Again I state the farmer doesn’t want spe- 
cial privileges. When the city producer is 
willing to sell his products at auction under 
the law of supply and demand and the 
worker is willing to go it without the benefit 
of labor laws or the right to unionize letting 
the man who will work the cheapest have. 
the job regardless of seniority the farmers 
will be willing to do the same. Until then 
the farmer should be allowed the right to 
unionize or the government should see that 
he gets a price to match the minimum rate 
allowed other workers sunder the present 
laws. 


North American Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
this 10th anniversary of air coach in this 
country the group which started the low- 
cost travel idea, North American Air- 
lines, stands under suspended sentence 
of death. The next few months may de- 
termine the fate of this last surviving 
independent airline. 

I have no wish to go into the so-called 
technical violations of its economic reg- 
ulations with which CAB has charged 
North American, nor with the details of 
the defense which has been offered. I 
will confine my remarks to economic 
realities. 

To begin with, North American Air- 
lines has operated entirely without sub- 
sidy. Its fares must necessarily reflect 
its costs. Moreover, under the law fares 
which it has elected to charge, North 
American has made money. Surely this 
makes it a valuable yardstick against 
which can be measured the performance 
of our subsidized trunkline operators. 

What does the record show? The 
fares North American has advocated 
have been consistently lower than the 
published fares of our certificated trunk 
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airlines—beneficiaries over the years of 
many many millions in subsidies. 

Joseph Adams, Vice Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, points out, in 
a recent opinion, that North American 
has provided a needed competitive spur 
to our certificated trunklines in offering 
coach service to the public at low fares. ~ 

And this, I am informed, has been 
done without any subsidy. Reviewing 
the North American record, Mr. Adams 
went on to say: 

Included in these benefits would obviously 
be the low cost air service utilized by the 
hundreds of thousands of passengers which 
these nonscheduled operators carried each 
year. * * * Of perhaps even greater sig- 
nificance, however, is North American’s in- 
direct contribution consisting of the stimulus 
it provided in hastening the day of general 
low fare air coach operation. 


Mr. Speaker, I think the time has come 
to ask some questions. Do we truly pro- 
tect the well being of those major air- 
lines eligible for subsidy by preserving 
them from new competition? Are the 
economic regulations which CAB ac- 
cuses North American of violating regu- 
lations that will benefit the traveling 
public? Will they foster the develop- 
ment of civil aviation? On every route 
on which North American has offered its 
competitive spur, all the lines serving 
those routes have prospered. 

We are not faced with a limited mar- 
ket which must be divided. The market 
has expanded every time prices are 
lowered. It can grow similarly in the | 
future with true low-fare competition. 
North American has helped to develop 
a new reservoir of potential travelers 
by bringing the price level of air travel 
within the reach of constantly increas- 
ing numbers of our citizens. 

Yet if the ruling of the majority of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board prevails, this 
yardstick and this spur will have been 
eliminated. To quote Mr. Adams again 
in his dissent on the North American 
case, “Our traveling public would un- 
doubtedly continue to receive substan- 
tial benefits from a legal operation by 
these holders of letters of registration.” 

If the Board does not consider the pub- 
lic interest a sufficient justification for 
reviewing its action, certainly Congress 
should examine the problem, in the light 
of the economic realities, and in the 
public interest. 

Ultimately the answer does not lie in 
the realm of punishing pioneers—but in 
certificating new enterprise. 

I should like to close by commending 
the work of the Judiciary Subcommittes 
on Monopoly and Antitrust Matters, for 
its current examination of this serious 
problem from the point of view of the 
monopoly aspects. 

Further, I feel most strongly that the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee might well examine this entire 
matter without delay. The public needs 
a break. It is the responsibility of Con- 
gress to see that the public gets a break. 

I should like to conclude these remarks 
by reading an extremely cogent editorial 
from thé Tulsa Tribune, of February 3, 
1956, which asks what would have hap- 
pened if a Government agency had con- 
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trolled the manufacture of automobiles 

the way the CAB controls American 

aviation: 

{From the Tulsa Tribune of February 3, 
1956] 


PUBLIC NEEDS A BREAK 


If a Government agency had controlled 
the manufacture and pricing of American 
automobiles we would still be paying $4,000 
for jalopies with isinglass curtains and 
20 horsepower motors. That way the in- 
dustry could have been “stabilized,” regard- 
less of what it did to the car-buying public. 

This week the Civil Aeronautics Board 
turned down a request by North American 
Airlines, a non-scheduled carrier specializ- 
ing in transcontinental coach flights, for a 
service from New York to London. The pro- 
posed trans-Atlantic fare was to be $140, 
against the present aircoach rate of $290. 

The CAB said that it could not grant 
the application without a full hearing and 
a Presidential order lest it “jeopardize exist- 
ing basic services.” This is undoubtedly 


gobbledegook for something. Further, said — 


the CAB, North American has been previously 
cited for violation of Civil Aeronautic Ad- 
ministration regulations and therefore may 
not be fit to fly the Atlantic. 

The CAA can require airlines, scheduled or 
not, to abide by its regulations. Therefore, 
this is not a matter at issue. There re- 
“mains only the suspicion that the proposed 
North American fare is so low that it would 
wreck competing lines. By what evidence is 
this true? 

There seems to be no such evidence. The 
scheduled American carriers will take you 
aircoach from New York to Los Angeles in 
"9 hours for $99. That’s $11 a flying hour per 
seat. The transatlantic lines will take you 
from New York to London in 11 hours for 
$290. That’s more than $26 a flying hour. 
North American’s proposed fare would reduce 
that figure only to a little under $13 a fiy- 
ing hour, which is more than the scheduled 
_ lines charge for aircoach across America. 

It seems plain that there is profiteering 
going on in transatlantic air travel. The 
‘scheduled lines are running close to full. 
They cannot get more planes as rapidly as 
they need them now. Therefore, they natu- 
_rally do better selling high-cost transporta- 
tion as long as business is so good. 

But if North American wants to give the 
public a break why should our Govern- 
_ment interpose? 

_ Cheap fares will increase international 
travel. International travel contributes to 
international understanding. International 
understanding is what our Government is in 
favor of. : 


A Crusading Marine—General Maas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, a priceless 
compensation given to us for service in 
the Congress is the opportunity of being 
associated with great and unique char- 
acters possessing outstanding qualities 

_of leadership, patriotism, courage, and 
humility. 

Such a person was Mel Maas who 
served withmany of us here in the 
House of Representatives 20 years ago. 

„~ I consider it a rare privilege and treas- 
ured opportunity to havé been associated 
with him, both as a Member of the House 
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of Representatives and as a member of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. He is 
in every respect a really stout felow. 
Recently, the team of Richard and 
Gladys Harkness, well-known radio, 
television, and’ magazine authors and 
commentators, have done an article for 
the Reader’s Digest, entitled “One More 
Career for General Maas,” depicting the 
crusading Marine, who won’t admit 
handicaps exist. .Because Mel once was 
one of us and because of the great ex- 
ample he has set not only for us in 
the Congress, but for would-be patriots 


or persons afflicted with some physical - 


handicap, I have the pleasure of submit- 
ting this article for the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
ONE MORE CAREER FOR GENERAL MAAS 
(By Richard and Gladys Harkness) 


On August 1, 1952, Maj. Gen. Melvin J. 
Maas of the United States Marine Corps Re- 
serve stood at attention on the parade 
grounds of the historic marine barracks in 
Washington, D. C. A picked ceremonial bat- 
talion snapped to “present arms.” The band 
played the national anthem. In this tra- 
ditional sundown review the Marine Corps 
was honoring the two-star general upon his 
retirement after serving his country in 3 
wars. 

As the last note echoed in the quad- 
rangle, Maas turned to the Marine com- 


. mandant, Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, and 


said: “Sir, the Marines have never looked 
finer.” 

Shepherd stared at the ground in embar- 
rassed silence, groping for a reply. For 
since August of the year before, Maas had 
been blind. é 

With such a handicap Maas might rea- 
sonably have welcomed retirement and rest. 
He already had crammed 3 careers into his 
54 years. In his early twenties he had organ- 
ized a successful insurance business. He 
had spent 16 crusading years in Congress. 
And as a Marine he bore two treasured com- 
bat decorations—the Silver Star and Le- 
gion of Merit—as well as the Purple Heart. 

But the thought of retreating into dark 
loneliness after that final review in 1952 
never entered Maas’ mind. Instead, he 
threw himself into a load of assignments 
„in behalf of disabled servicemen. In the 
last 2 years he had logged a quarter of a 
million miles of travel, “brailling” his way 
alone on planes and in hotel rooms in all 
48 States, Hawaii, and Europe. Hé makes 
300 speeches a year urging greater oppor- 
tunities for the halt, the lame, and blind 
before State legislatures, service clubs, la- 
bor and employer organizations. 

His straightforward speeches citing fac 
and figures to support his argument that 
“hiring the handicapped is good business” 
are leavened with humor. He says, for ex- 
ample: “When I speak of the physically 
handicapped filling skilled jobs, I know what 
I’m talking about. I’m handicapped, too— 
I have false teeth.” Or, “It’s wonderful to 
be blind. Now all women are beautiful.” 

General Maas was born of German and 
Trish forebears in Duluth, Minn., in 1898. 
Educated in St. Paul, where his father 
founded a prosperous bakery-supply firm, 
young: Mel won an appointment to West Point 
at 18. But that was the year the United 
States entered World War I, and the boy 
enlisted at once in the Marine Corps to 
become a pilot. 7 

After the war Maas finished college, pros- 
pected for oil, and finally settled in insurance 
in St. Paul. But his mind churned with two 
civic worries, the growing disrespect for law 
and order resulting from prohibition, and 
the slashing of national defense. An old 
friend of his says, “That’s all Mel talked 
about, repeal and defense, We would kid 
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him and ask why he didn’t get on a stump 
and run as the Republican candidate for 
Congress.” ; 

That always drew a laugh, because St. 
Paul’s political patron saint at the time was 
Andrew J. Volstead, author of prohibition, 
and the city’s Fourth Congressional District 
sent only dry, pacifist Democrats to the 
House. 

Maas decided to give it a try. 

His announcement got prompt attention. 


-Volstead challenged him to a debate, prom- 


ising publicly to “cut that young whipper- 
snapper down to size.”. Maas, trained as a 
debater at college, marshaled data on boot- 
legging and racketeering. There was no 
formal decision by judges, but the news- 
papers and most of the audience in the 
jammed city auditorium agreed that Maas 
had won, He woke up the morning after 
election, a surprised young man of 27, 
to find himself “the baby Congressman.” 

In Congress, Maas broke the cardinal rule 
for rookies—he was heard as well as seen. 
When his years of railing against reduced 
defense appropriations fell on deaf ears, he 
chose President Hoover’s address to the 1929 
session of Congress as the occasion to drama- 
tize the need. “Look,” he said, buttonholing 
fellow Congressmen, “this is stupid. The 
Chief Executive, the Vice President, the Cab- 
inet, the Supreme Court, and both branches 
of Congress will all be under one roof, Qne 
bomb dropped on the Capitol and the Gov- 
ernment would be out of business.” His 
colleagues came back: “Come off it, Mel, 
you're nuts.” 

Whereupon Maas, a Reserve flier, checked 
out an antiquated pursuit biplane from Boil- 
ing Field and circled Washington. At the 
stroke of noon, when House Members had 
just assembled, Maas put his plane in a dive 
and pulled out only as his wheels skimmed 
the House skylight. Inside, the noise was 
deafening, the scene pandemonium. After 
that, he received respectful attention when 
he spoke for cefense appropriations. 

In 1932, while Maas was speaking in the 
House, a demented youth flourished a gun 
from the gallery. Fellow Members dashed 
for the exits. Maas strolled across the 
Chamber and stood below the gunman, who 
demanded to make a speech on the depres- 
sion. “Of course you can speak,” Mass said 
soothingly. “But we have rules in the 
House. You can’t make a speech with a gun 
in your hand. Here, toss it down.” 


The deranged man held the gun on Maas. 


for a moment, and then dropped it into 
his outstretched hands. The incident wou 
for Maas the Carnegie Silver Medal for 
bravery. 

Maas’ years in the House were productive. 
He uncovered a postoffice scandal by which 
taxpayers had been bilked of $150 million. 
He wrote the first comprehensive naval-man- 
power-reserve bill. He proposed military 
contingents of women, and gave nurses mili- 
tary rank. He was 2 years ahead of the 
admirals in advocating a two-ocean Navy. 


Right after Pearl Harbor, Maas flew to the 
Pacific to join the battle, the youngest 
marine colonel in. uniform.’ Though the 
President wanted Congressmen to stay in 
Washington, Maas managed for 4 months 
to stay a jump ahead of the White House 
come-home order. It caught up with him 
on a Guadalcanal airstrip along with a 
Silver Star from General MacArthur for gal- 
lantry in action, accompanied, according to 
Maas, by a reprimand, The medal was for 
shooting down two Japanese Zeros. The 
censure was for engaging in aerial combat 
when assigned to the mission solely as an 
observer, and for endangering Government 
property by using a medium bomber as 4 
dive bomber to strafe an enemy airfield. 

Maas returned to Washington charging 
that President Roosevelt had known of Japa- 
nese plans for their sneak attack 30 days in 
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advance, and that we were losing the war 
in the Pacific by concentrating our armed 
might in Europe. He staked his 1944 reelec- 

on campaign on Pearl Harbor, telling his 
Constituents: “Don’t vote for me if you're for 
& fourth term for Roosevelt.” Maas lost by 
3,000 votes, headed for the Pacific again to 
Command a marine air base on Okinawa. 
The Purple Heart he came home with at 
War’s end was for the wounds he received 
in his face and legs from a Japanese bomb. 

When Korea broke, Maas, then with the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., donned a uniform for 
his third war, and was assigned to put order 
and justice into a badly muddled recruiting 
Program. Suffering from severe stomach 
cramps, Maas testified day after day before 
Congressional committees in behalf of new 
- Manpower legislation. Only when the meas- 
Ure passed the House would he go to the 
Bethesda (Md.) Naval Hospital to seek relief 
from ulcers and diabetic retinitis. Two- 
thirds of his stomach was removed and, an 
agonizing blow to any man so active, his 
eyesight dimmed to total darkness. 

“Id have felt sorry for myself,” Maas re- 
Calls, “but I was too damn busy. We had our 

ill to get through the Senate, so I had a 
Phone brought to my bed and worked from 
there.” For a year he remained on active 
duty. 

- All of which takes us back to that farewell 

review at Marine Barracks. General Shep- 
herd broke his silence by remarking that 
Maas was probably the only general to serve 
& year while blind. Maas grinned. “Not 
Quite,” he said, with typical jauntiness. 
I'm just the first general to admit it.” 

Retired, Maas declined attractive offers 
from private industry in order to serve on 
the President's Committee on Employment 
Of the Physically Handicapped. He became 
its chairman in 1954. His own sightless eyes 
damatize the purpose of the Committee. 

8 traveling schedule, which sometimes 
Calls for 2 speeches plus 5 radio and tele- 
Vision interviews a day, is proof of his con- 
tention that physical disability need not 
Cut short a man’s productivity. 

“In the past 10 years we have placed more 

an 2 million of our supposedly handi- 
Capped in jobs,” he says. “There are 2 mil- 

On more who should be employed, and they 
are being added to by 275,000 annually. It 
Costs the public $800 a year to maintain a 
handicapped person. The average cost of 
Tehabilitation is $666, a nonrecurring ex- 
Pense, and if there is a willing employer the 
Person becomes a taxpayer. In the last year 
employed handicapped earned $106 million 
and paid an estimated tax of $9 million. 

“Statistics prove the attendance and safety 
Tecords of handicapped workers are as high 
as those of normal workmen, and their pro- 
duction records are above average in almost 
every industry.” 

Maas traveled at first with a companion, 
but he says, “Our plane bounced around a 
little and I spent the whole trip taking care 
Of the fellow who was supposed to take care 
Of me. Since then I’ve gone alone.” 

When he is not met at the airport a sky- 
Cap puts him and his bags into a taxi. At 
the hotel, the bellboy shows him about his 
Toom by guiding him to the bureau, the bed 
and the bathroom door. 

It was hard to realize, watching Maas in 
the office he has built into his comfortable, 
Tambling home in suburban Washington, 

hat he was blind. He sipped coffee, spilling 
Not a drop. He flipped ashes from his cigar 

to an ash tray with unerring aim. When 
SOmeone spoke, he turned his head as if to 
look into the speaker's face. 

“What I like,” he said, “is that people think 
T don’t act like a blind man. I get a real 

k when I sit down in a restaurant and the 
‘tress hands me & menu.” 

Maas conducts much of his work by phone. 
He has attached a small piece of adhesive 
tape to No. 5 on the dial so he can make 
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his own calls, and he has memorized some 
200 numbers of the telephone book he has 
compiled in Braille. A U-shaped desk covers 
one end of his office. He can sit in his chair 
equipped with casters and scoot from the 
phone to his Braille transcriber, or to the 
electric typewriter (necessary because he has 
arthritic fingers). 

“Here is where I read evenings,” he said, 
pointing to the nearby table stacked with 
albums of records—‘“talking books” distrib- 
uted by the Library of Congress. “I never 
read so much when I had my eyes. I’ve read 
some 500 books since I’ve been blind.” And 
he showed us his talking edition of the latest 
Reader’s Digest. “That gives me 6 hours of 
good reading and keeps me up on things.” 

Maas walked briskly to the other end of 
the room, lounged back in his big easy chair 
and said, “The Lord intended it to be this 
way. This is how I can contribute the most.” 


Footnotes From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an article that appeared 
in the magazine Tires, for February 1956. 
It is a Bill Bros, publication on merchan- 
dising. 

This is a very interesting article, and 
I know that many Members of Congress 
would like to know the valuable infor- 
mation it contains. 

It is as follows: 

FOOTNOTES FROM WASHINGTON 
(By Larston D. Farrar) 


A battle royal has been raging on Capitol 
Hill over the best methods of financing the 
projected expanded highway program which 
leaders of both parties agree must be enacted 
before this session ends. 

The greatest in-fighting has been taking 
place in the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, where, by agreement, responsibility 
has been lodged for raising the funds needed 
to finance the plan. 

After the Fallon bill debacle in the closing 
days of the first session of Congress, congres- 
sional leaders came to the one conclusion 
this observer had suggested at that time— 
that the Ways and Means Committee, charged 
with revenue raising under House rules, 
would be the logical committee to handle the 
problems connected with financing new high- 
way legislation in the second session. 

Virtually all lobbyists—on every side of 
the issues welcomed the idea of having the 
Ways and Means Committee handle the reve- 
nue-raising problem. As one of them re- 
marked: “If the members of this committee 
do not understand the overall problems of 
taxation, then no committee on the Hill 
does.” 

The House Committee on Public Works, 
considering the actual legislation authoriz- 
ing the extensive highway program, has been 
grappling with many problems connected 
with writing the new highway bill. But it 
hasn’t been pestered by lobbyists more inter- 
ested in the tax phases of the legislation than 
in the scope or authority of Uncle Sam in 
the highway field. Members of this com- 
mittee—more expert in the problems of 
State-Federal highway relations than in the 
complex field of taxation—have been breath- 
ing easier since the session began. 

There are many reasons for thinking, as 
this observer does, that all diverse interests 
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will feel better when the Ways and Means 
Committee brings out its final recommenda- 
tions than these same interests did last year. 


THE WHOLE STORY 


For one thing, the members of this com- 
mittee must keep the whole taxing picture 
in mind, not consider just the taxes to raise 
money for the highway program. In fact, a 
study of the entire excise-tax structure, with 
particular reference to manufacturers’ taxes 
has been undertaken by staff experts of this 
committee. It seems certain that collection 
methods, more amenable to manufacturers 
and retailers, will be inaugurated by the 
Internal Revenue Service as a result of Ways 
and Means Committee action this year. 

Second, the groups fighting the proposed 
excise tax of 4 cents a pound on tread rub- 
ber (camelback) know better how to talk 
to members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, for they have dealt with these mem- 
bers in the past. As a matter of fact, various 
staff members of the National Tire Dealers 
& Retreaders Association, under the capable 
direction of Winston W. Marsh, executive 
secretary, have been making individual calls 
to each member of the committee, explaining 
the tire dealers’ position on this pressing 
problem. They have found uniformly cour- 
teous and sympathetic response. 

Third, the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee are in favor of simplifying 
collection methods and increasing the tax 
take as painlessly as possible. As they often 
express it to one another, the art of taxing 
is to “pluck the most feathers from the goose 
with the least possible squawks.” 

It makes sense to these tax experts—inso- 
far as Congressmen claim to be expert in 
any field—to adopt measures that will bring 
in a maximum of taxes, with a minimum of 
new machinery by which to police the taxes 
and to collect them. 


TRIVIAL MATTER 


As Mr. Marsh pointed out recently: “The 
real tragedy is that a tax of 4 cents a pound 
on tread rubber is a trivial matter in the gross 
total of tax to be collected. and can only be 
important to the tire dealer it affects. Just 
think, a tax of 4 cents a pound on tread 
rubber as proposed by the tire makers will 
bring in less revenue in 15 years than a 
half-cent-a-gallon tax on gasoline will in 
1 year. Yet 4 cents on tread rubber would 
shrink the margin between retreading and 
third-line tires to an alarming percentage.” 

Strorg points like this can be most telling 
among thoughtful legislators who know how 
much trouble it is to keep more records 
these days. Also, how crucial it can be to 
a tire dealer on the economic borderline to 
have to put aside another nest egg for retread 
sales taxes. 

It seems to many observers here, including 
this one, that Congress will be complicating 
its own life in the future if it starts levying 
taxes on every different service transaction 
connected with automobiles. Let’s say that 
Congress does put a tax on retread rubber. 
Then it begins to tax installation of batteries. 
Then it starts taxing the changing of a tire. 
‘Then it started taxing a headlight repair job, 
The motorist, already very disgusted with 
trying to keep up with sales taxes in many 
fields, will really get angry. 

More than 10 years ago, Congress levied 
excises on jewelry, fountain pens and me- 
chanical pencils, and such as waritme meas- 
ures. Later, after many vicious legislative 
battles, it lowered these. But the business- 
men affected have never given up. They 
come back year after year to get rid of these 
excises. The money spent and the words 
written on these nuisance taxes are incal- 
culable. 

It will be the same if Congress starts put- 
ting nuisance taxes on retread rubber, and 
on other items that motorists use and tire 
merchandisers sell, The nuisance of such 
taxes causes more resentment—lasting re- 
sentment—than Congressmen may undere 
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stand. This is not a way to pluck the 
feathers from the goose with the least pos- 
sible squawk. 

A better way of doing it, many observers 
feel, is merely to raise the Federal tax on 
gasoline sales. Motorists know they must 
have gas to operate a car, with new tires or 
retreaded tires. They pay for the gas and 
forget it. Collection is easy and policing the 
gas tax is the least costly item in the Internal 
Revenue Service operation. It can be checked 
a dozen ways. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents ‘shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 
TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- . 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL REcOrD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 

action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

ReEcorpD semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Rrcorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recor with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate hearings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style -——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the REcorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of-or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the RECORD shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to doso without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the’ CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost’ of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 


with a speech delivered in the course of de- 


bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations.—Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 


‘the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 


p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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Mobilizing Power for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
resident, on the occasion of the 109th 
‘Nniversary of the birth of Thomas Alva 
dison, an outstanding address was de- 
Vered by Mr. John Jay Hopkins, chair- 
aan and president of the General Dy- 
lamics Corp. He spoke at the 39th an- 
‘ual Juncheon of the Edison Pioneers, at 
he Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in New York 
‘ity, on February 11, 1956. 

In Mr. Hopkins’ address, he urged that 
he free world mobilize for peace as it 
as mobilized for war in the past. 

Mr. President, in my judgment this 
Deech is challenging and important, and 
ask unanimous consent that it be pub- 
Shed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The Public Printer estimates that this 
Adress will require 214 pages of the Con- 
RESSIONAL RECORD, at a cost of $200. 
‘otwithstanding that estimate of the 
Ost of printing the article in’ the REC- 
RD, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
tinted in the Appendix. 


There being no objection, the article 
Yas ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
3 follows: 

MOBILIZING POWER FOR PEACE 


Address by John Jay Hopkins on the occa- 
sion of the 109th anniversary of the birth 
of Thomas Alva Edison at the 39th annual 
luncheon of the Edison Pioneers on Febru- 
ary 11, 1956, at New York) 


„Governor Edison, members of the Edison 

neers, ladies and gentlemen, when I was 
oung it seemed that the ambition of every 
‘Merican boy was to follow in the footsteps 
f Thomas Alva Edison. As the greatest of 
‘mMerican inventors, Edison epitomized the 
Tactical self-made genius, who combined in 
ne person all those qualities which America 
as most admired—perseverance, imagina- 
ion, curiosity, and achievement—personify- 
Ag the pragmatic idealism of our time. 

It would be an understatement for me to 
ay that I am honored and privileged to 
Adress Edison’s associates on the occasion 
f his 109th birthday celebration. For any 
uch. acknowledgment could not possibly 
ONvey those deep, personal, and indefinable 
Slings of affection and respect associated 
‘ith my memory of times past, when the fu- 
Ure of America was intuitively and accu- 
ately related by the public to the work of the 
Vizard of Menlo Park. How distant it seems 
Oday, yet how pervasive still is his influence. 
the fruit of Mr. Edison’s immense labors may 
‘Ow be taken for granted by most of us, yet 
he electrical revolution which he and a few 
Tave associates pioneered here in America 

ns of profound social and economic sig- 
cance as the atomic revolution begins. 

One of Edison’s outstanding attributes was 
N ability through long periods of intensely 
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concentrated work to reduce the most com- 
plex and abstruse idea to its simple, logical 
essence. As he once said: 

“Through all those years of experimenting 
and research, I never once made a discov- 
ery. All my work was deductive, and the 
results I achieved were those of invention 
pure and simple. I would construct a the- 
ory and work on its lines until I found it 
untenable, then it would be discarded at 
once and another theory evolved. This way 
was the only possible way for me to work 
out the problem.” 

Mr. Edison visualized human needs, and 
then deduced the means for meeting them. 
It is certain that Edison, with his 3 months 
of formal schooling, would be confused and, 
no doubt, annoyed by the abstract mathe- 
matical intricacies of basic nuclear theory. 
Yet, I suspect he might very well have the 
answers to some of the present uncertainties 
regarding applications of nuclear and ther- 
monuclear energy. His solutions would be 
direct, simple, intuitive, and untutored— 
and they would probably work. 

Although, unfortunately, we do not have 
an atomic or an economic Edison to light 
our way, we have, I believe, as practical 
men—although enjoying no special knowl- 
edge—an obligation to examine the world 
situation today in respect to its relation- 
ship to these new atomic forces, and to 
seek, as he would have sought, to reduce 
apparently bewildering complexities to sim- 
ple, working propositions. 

With this general approach, it seems 
proper then to comment first, and briefly, 
on the manner in which nuclear power is 
forcing revolutionary changes in all areas 
of human affairs. 

Like any applicable force of nature, nu- 
clear energy can be creative or destructive, 
depending on the human motivations that 
trigger it. But, unlike other natural forces, 
these new energy forms, by all standards of 
comparison, have incredible power and a 
protean diversity. As beneficent creators or 
malignant destroyers, they are capable of 
penetrating every organic and inorganic 
structure of the phenomenal world. 

The uninhibited use, then, of military 
application of fission and fusion in total, 
all-out war, where both sides possess instant 
atomic capabilities—as do Russia and the 
United States—would result in the socio- 
economic destruction of both. If more than 
two participants should be engaged, all 
would be devastated. 

Paradoxically, therefore, the evil or sin- 
ister side of atomic energy, if possessed 
equally by all sides, may, through its bi- 
lateral powers of utter destruction, banish 
forever the traditional concept of war. If, 
as seems possible, the lack of a military 
difference should force ambitious, ruthless 
nations to give up global war as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy, these terrible weap- 
ons may yet prove civilization’s greatest bul- 
warks, its greatest guarantors of military 


stalemate, its most potent guardians of the 
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If this thesis—widely held by many of the 
world’s leading military and political strate- 
gists—is valid, we are led inexorably to a 
further apparent astounding paradox: In 
this phase of the thermonuclear age, atomic 
disarmament is not the path to peace; it is 
the road to war. 

Such a generalization depends, however, 
on two vital considerations: Are the philos- 


ophies of the free world and the Soviet Union 
really irreconcilable? Are the opposing 
groups bound by any form of moral restraint 
when important national ambitions are 
checked? There can be no question regard- 
ing the free world’s approach to both of these 
questions. As President Eisenhower has 
often said, if Soviet Russia should give posi- 
tive evidence of her desire for peace by with- 
drawing to her national borders and ceasing 
to foment world revolution and unrest, we 
would not interfere with her political or so- 
cial institutions. The Russian leaders ap- 
parently cannot reconcile themselves to such 
a nonimperialistic point of view. As to 
moral restraint, the free world has already 
demonstrated its capabilities emphatically 
and categorically by not waging atomic war 
on the Soviet Union during those years when 
we had an absolute monopoly on nuclear 
weapons. The Russians, however, have given 
every indication that they would be bound 
by no moral restraints. Indeed, they have 
frequently and publicly disparaged moral 
restraints on violence as evidence of bour- 
geois weakness. 

I think there is no question but that the 
Soviet would wage an atomic war if it could 
be reasonably certain of escaping a punishing 
retaliation. Soviet leaders are—on the rec- 
ord—ruthless in pursuit of any military, po- 
litical, or economic advantage. 

This second consideration, therefore, be- 
comes essentially a problem of lead time. As 
terrible as nuclear weapons already are, they 
are now in balance. The real danger is that 
a new scientific or technical breakthrough 
may momentarily tip the balance heavily in 
favor of one adversary. Barring an accident, 
there seems less to fear while the balance 
remains in favor of the West, or roughly even. 
But should the lead time on an ultimate 
weapon, even for a matter of months, favor 
the Soviet Union sufficiently to offer a rea- 
sonably good risk of a knockout, I am certain 
that the present Russian leaders would not 
hesitate to exercise their fleeting advantage. 

We shall not, then, be saved by any “bow- 
and-arrow” philosophy of disarmament. We 
are, indeed, I am persuaded, more likely to 
be ruined by it. The way out of our ter- 
rible dilemma is not to flee from the awesome 
presence of the atom but to face up to the 
force that now confronts us, and to turn, 
turn, turn it to creative use. 

The power to destroy can and must become 
the power to create. 

If there were no moral grounds for turn- 
ing to the economic atom as a support and 
supplement of the precarious balance of pow- 
er established by the military atom there are 
the soundest strategical reasons. 

It must, Iam certain, be presumed that the 
furious, titanic and imperialistic energies of 
the Soviet Union will not be dammed by a 
military course—and with unchecked force— 
into economic channels. In China, in 
Afghanistan, in Pakistan, in Malaya, and 
most of all in India—the Soviet economic war 
has scored notable and frightening advances. 
The offensive is now turning toward Turkey 
and Pakistan with compelling economic en- 
ticements and calculated psychological in- 
citements to hatred and violence. 

To mature citizens, the signs of this new 
and most Machiavellian aggression should 
now be clear. 

The largely agrarian, underdeveloped na- 
tions which make up three-fourths of the 
world’s population by virtue of their im- 
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mense, unused resources—both human and 
material—are of unestimable value to the 
Soviet in either hot or cold war. Many of 
’ these nations have just recently won inde- 
pendence in the breakup of the old colonial 
systems. All are highly nationalisistic, im- 
patient for those material advantages that 
will overcome their urgent problems of low 
productivity, low-living standards and over- 
population, All, for better or for worse, are 
advocating rapid industrialization as the 
best means of developing their latent re- 
sources, so that their people may achieve a 
measure of relief from the endless circle of 
bare subsistence. 

The United States has long appreciated the 
plight of the underdeveloped nations. 
Through the investment of billions of dollars 
and through various aid programs, the Amer- 
ican people have sought to help as a matter 
of practical necessity and as a moral obliga- 
tion. Although success has been charted, 
notably in Europe, our efforts have been 
largely inadequate in the critical underdevel- 
oped nations of Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
East. Indeed, in many of these areas our 
aid programs, instead of gaining us friends, 
have earned instead enmity and suspicion. 
Meanwhile, the Soviet Union, whose borders 
adjoin many of these nations, has maintained 
an incessant propaganda barrage, playing 
skillfully on old suspicions of colonialism, 
seemingly thwarted nationalist aspirations, 
and actual unremitting poverty. The Rus- 
sian propaganda campaign offers no real solu- 
tion—nor in fact does it seek one. Poverty, 
turmoil, and dissension in other nations are 
the dynamics of disaster that serve the ad- 
mitted aims of world communism. Masters 
in the arts of persuasion and the art of his- 
torical distortion, the Soviet strategists have 
managed to convince millions of Asians that 
America is responsible for their social and 
economic distress. And in their emotional 
insecurity and indecision, conditioned by 
memories of the hated colonialism once 
identified with the West, the peoples of Asia 
are tempted to chance the unknown impe- 
rialism of the Soviets. 

Although the situation has long remained 
grave, little serious political challenge was 
offered to our conventional aid policies until 
recently. Economic progress in the under- 
developed nations may have been slow and 
fitful, and crises frequent, but in the absence 
of any aggressive Soviet economic interven- 
tion, there seemed to be sufficient time for 
traditional evolutionary development. 

In our foreign aid planning, however, we 
appear to have overlooked three crucial fac- 
tors. 

First, we seem to have missed or ignored 
the consequences of our positive foreign mili- 
tary policy in Europe and southeast Asia. 
Relying on the strength of NATO in Europe 
and SEATO in Asia, and backed up by the 
power of nuclear weapons and a strategic air 
command, the West achieved a practical mili- 
tary balance.of power which checked Soviet 
military expansion in all areas. With So- 
viet military ambitions halted by positions of 
strength, it was wholly logical that the 
Kremlin pursue its goals in the economic 
sphere. And the economic softness of un- 
derdeveloped nations is the weak spot in the 
free world’s global defense structure. In- 
deed, it is quite in keeping with long-range 
Soviet planning that their leaders have long 
foreseen the eventual military stalemate and 
have had alternative programs of social and 
economic aggression ready and waiting. Ex- 
amination of the psychological and semantic 
strategy and tactics of the Soviet over the 
past 10 years indicates a calculated nurturing 
of unrest in the underdeveloped nations in 
order to prepare the ground for full-scale 
economic offensives. 

Unsupported by an appealing and dynamic 
foreign economic policy, the very force of our 
single-phase military effort may well have 
put us off balance and out of position. Now 
that the Soviet leaders have seized the psy- 
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chological initiative in Asia, we have, some- 
what belatedly, begun the reevaluation of our 
foreign aid programs. Inability or unwill- 
ingness to imagine and to plan an end re- 
sult, to- deduce from it all possible conse- 
quences and to employ in an integrated pat- 
tern all military, economic, and psychological 
means to attain it may have put us in very 
great peril. 

The second crucial factor to which the free 
world may not have given sufficient weight is 
the enormous rate of industrial growth in 
the Soviet Union over the past 10 years. In 
short, when Russia initiated all-out economic 
war after the Geneva Conference, she ap- 
peared to be able, in reasonable measure, to 
back up her propaganda in the underde- 
veloped nations with tangible goods and 
services. 

Third, and most important, is that our for- 
eign aid policy has not as yet employed peace- 
ful nuclear energy as a constructive force in 
meeting the Soviet challenge and in over- 
coming some of the most critical economic 
problems in the underdeveloped nations. 
Nor, apparently, have Americans recognized 
the immense psychological value of atomic 
energy as a symbol of hope in these regions 
of the world. Significantly, our adversaries 
have not been so reluctant. Whether it be 
recognized as propaganda or not, the prom- 
ises of responsible Soviet leaders of large- 
scale atomic aid in Asia and in the Middle 
East have been effective. Should the Soviets 
actually deliver, and there seems to be no 
practical reason to deny the possibility if it 
is in their interest, the forces of freedom may 
lose the economic war to the forces of ag- 
gression, and thus doom the world to Com- 
munist domination, without a bomb ever 
being dropped. 

Last November 9, in a speech here in New 
York before the Society of Industrial Real- 
tors, I pointed out that “we Americans not 
only know how to merchandise; we have, in- 
deed, in this respect, no masters. We now 
possess also, in our development of peaceful 
atomic energy, what I consider to be not only 
the greatest product but the greatest prod- 
uct symbol in the world. I propose that 
American industry be permitted to aid as 
only it can in the marketing of that product 
and of that symbol. 

“I respectfully suggest, therefore, that the 
President of the United States, or his dele- 
gate, call the Nation’s industrial, scientific, 
business, and communication leaders to a 
White House conference for the express pur- 
pose of formulating those specific marketing 
plans whereby the promise of industrial 
atomic energy—of ‘atoms for peace’—may be- 
come a reality for the pecples of Asia, Africa, 
and the Middle East.” oe 

I should like today to renew that appeal 
to our President. 

The major problem of today, I think, lies 
in our need to understand that power for 
peace is not merely military power; it is also 
economic power. And that the greatest 
power for peace is the joint power of the 
military atom and the economic atom, com- 
bined and acting in combination as joint in- 
struments of our foreign policy. 

The free world must mobilize for peace as 
it has mobilized for war in the past, and as 
it is now mobilizing for defense. What is 
needed is the binding concept of all-out de- 
fense in the deepest sense of the phrase—the 
massive deterrent principle broadéned from 
its posture of passive or retaliatory military 
strength to an active and continuing cam- 
paign on social, economic, and psychological 
fronts. Faced with the realities of commu- 
nism, we must maintain a positive lead in 
the destructive aspects of the atom, but we 
must also unleash the creative power of 
atomic energy. Our atomic posture must be, 
I believe, on the evidence presented, the up- 
raised arm of military atomic power and the 
outstretched hand of economic atomic power. 
These together are power for peace. 
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The word “peace” has not. historically 
called forth the vigorous emotional response 


induced by the word “war,” nor has it excited. 


that kind of national exertion which can per- 
form industrial miracles. But that, I sub- 
mit, is because past programs for peace have 
been passive rather than dynamic, planless 
rather than planned. I cannot help but be 
impressed by the thought that a vast and 
enduring peace might well be achieved if it 
were to be planned for, as war has been 
planned for; if we had, to support our Presi- 
dent, the resources of a great general staff of 
scientific, political, social, and economic gen- 
iuses devoted to contriving the master 
strategies and the master tactics of peace; if, 
to supplement our war colleges, we had peace 
colleges where men and women by the thou- 
sands might be trained in the economic, psy- 
chological, and social arts of peace; if we had 
a mobilized force ready, willing, and able to 
plan years ahead, to act, and to persevere 
for peace. 

I fear, however, we have been putting some 
first things second. 

We have constricted ourselves in the nar- 
row philosophy of massive military retalia- 
tion or of defensive war. We have not com- 
prehended the scope of thinking, planning, 
and acting required to solve the problem of 
the aggressor, when his aggression is not 
merely military but is also social and eco- 
nomic. 

We must, it seems to me, formulate & 
dynamic, multiphase, century-long campaign 
for the establishment of a world of law, 
order, and justice based on a systems con- 
cept in which military strategy, economic 
strategy, psychological strategy, and scien- 
tific strategy are prime but integrated factors. 
In such a long-range planning, military 
readiness would be a vital factor, but it 
would be one of many instruments in the 
service of a program to establish and per- 
petually maintain a world of law and order 
and of justice. 

How, specifically, may our powers for peace 
be mobilized? How specifically may the con- 
cept of national defense be enlarged to a con- 
cept of a crusade for peace? Not a foolish 
peace that blinds itself to the presence and 
the potency of evil. But rather a peace that 
supports both a thermonuclear deterrent 
against the brutish ignorance of military 
aggression, and the mounting of a vast 
atomic attack on the social and economic 
imbalance which presently divides the world. 

Certainly, I have no all-inclusive answer 
to these difficult questions. I suggest, how- 
ever, as an approach that the problem is 
basically one of motivation, organization, and 
control, and that the production experi- 
ence of American industry may hold a clue 
to the solution. 

Let us examine for a moment certain new 
development in those industries concerned 
with our defense effort. The nature and di- 
rection of national defense have changed 
drastically over the past 10 years. New weap- 
ons, such as supersonic aircraft, guided and 
ballistic missiles, and new developments in 
explosive atomic energy have placed colossal 
burdens on technology and on industrial 
management. So interrelated are the com- 
plexes of systems and components, so spe- 
cialized are the skills needed to produce and 
integrate them, that only a very highly spe- 
cialized form of organization can provide 
adequate direction of the processes involved: 
The relatively simple production-line con- 
cept and the one-project research and de- 
velopment effort of pre-World War II day’ 
are wholly unsuitable now. 

A high degree of objectivity, flexibility: 
coordination, communication, and control 
are indispensable for the design and con- 
struction of such radical products as a nu” 
clear submarine, a supersonic bomber, or # 
ballistic missile. And these are best achieved 
not by a single-unit organization attempting 
in itsclf the development, manufacture, and 
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assembly of the many necesary highly spe- 
ized components, but by a planned com- 
Posite of separately managed industrial units, 
®ach sharing a part of the production re- 
sponsibility; yet all assisted, guided, inte- 
&rated, and shaped into a perfectly function- 
organism by a centralized and objective 
licy and planning management complex. 

Us, a maximum of efficiency results from 
ĉach unit or division concentrating on its 
Primary product, while the steersman func- 
tion—interconnected with operating func- 

Ons through media or coordination, com- 
Munication, and control can plan and co- 
Ordinate all efforts. 

Such presently changing concepts of man- 
agement are, it seems to me, the industrial 
Counterparts of the weapon's system concept, 
or the responsibility for the combining of 

verse men, personnel, machines, and ideas 

ard a single end. There is nothing es- 

®entially new or radical in this approach, but 
efficiency as a management technique is 
ming abundantly manifest. 

And it is the purpose of these new forms 
of corporate and divisional organization— 

ese product-and-services systems—to serve 

th the military defense and the economic 
Welfare of the Nation and the free world. 

It seems wholly appropriate to extend this 

kind of systems thinking to the all-out eco- 

© war which was declared on the free 
World last summer. We would then, it seems 
me, be able to balance our military lead 
time with an equally vital economic lead 
time; and, strengthening our friends indus- 
Wially, strengthen also our own economy, 
Science, and technology. 

Atomic power—not conventional power— 
Must be the matrix of our international eco- 
nomic planning, even as it remains the core 
of our military planning. There is grave 
danger, it seems to me, in underestimating 

© immense psychological, humane, and 
Practical advantages of socioeconomic atomic 
energy simply because it is not generally 
Competitive costwise with coal-oil power here 

the United States. Atomic power is com- 
titive abroad and it is ideally suited to 
t the needs of the underveloped nations. 

There exists literally a boundless export 
Market for reactors and components in un- 
Yerdeveloped nations. And the competitive 
fature of atomic power means also that a 

ge share of the cost would be gladly borne 
by the customer. Any large scale indus- 

alization of underdeveloped nations would, 
of course, develop additional markets for all 
Kinds of consumer goods and services, stim- 
Ulating world trade and certainly assisting 
branches of American industry. Amer- 
Science, technology, and production 
Skills would, likewise, be improved by being 
Orced to keep pace with the market demand. 
addition, we could expect to secure, it 
ms to me, a much-needed impetus in re- 
actor design and technology which would 
be of vast benefit to our economy and to 
Our defense efforts. 
Tn an address before the World Symposium 
Solar Energy 2 months ago, I proposed a 
Multilateral, multipurpose program which 

Visaged the establishment of a world en- 
ergy community. Such a community would 
be essentially a partnership between the 
Various free governments and their respec- 
tive industries to promote and to utilize the 
completely free and independent exchange, 
On a need to have basis, of the most advanced 

Wer sources—solar energy, atomic power, 
and perhaps, eventually, fusion power. 

This program, if implemented, would be 

economic example of the systems concept 

in action. The concept of balancing the 
World’s needs with the world’s resources—of 
deterring or immobilizing or excising the war 
cer—would stimulate the interrelation 
and interaction of the whole and its con- 
ituent parts, would serve as’ the coordi- 
ating agent in mobilizing resources, men, 
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and ideas. The needs of each free nation, 
therefore, would be set forth by the logic 
of its present stage of economic development 
and by the image or projection of its future 
structure and function. ; 

For some 2 years I have presumed to urge 
these rather lonely views on the Government 
and on industry. I note now with gratifica- 
tion that the recently published report on 
the Impact of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy confirms and supports these conten- 
tions. American industry, however, has not 
as yet responded to the challenge. 

Yet, all the elements are present for Amer- 
ican industry and Government to initiate 
and direct a free world mobilization of 
atomic power for peace. The free nations, 
together, still have the most efficient and 
comprehensive production plant in the 
world. ‘They still possess a qualitative and 
quantitative lead in scientific and tech- 
nological research. Above all, the free world 
is dedicated still to that power for peace 
which surpasses military atomic power, or 
economic atomic power or any other mate- 
rial power whatsoever: the power of those 
great moral and ethical traditions which 
western Christian civilization shares—not 
always too steadily but yet enduringly— 
with eastern Buddhist, Hindu, and Moslem 
civilizations. 

No higher moral purpose can be served 
by East and West than that of nation helping 
nation to bring the fruits of science to a 
long-suffering humanity. Let us, then, be 
strong, and quit ourselves like men—and 
pioneers. 


Youth Looks at the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President; on 
February 21, a public hearing was held 
in Murphysboro, Ill., by the Corps of 
Army Engineers to consider a further 
survey of the navigation possibilities of 
the Big Muddy River in southern Illi- 
nois and its canalization, so that it might 
become useful, particularly for the ship- 
ment of bulk goods from that area of 
my State. 

More than 3,000 people attended the 
hearing, and in so doing expressed their 
abiding interest in this potential project. 
A great deal of expert firsthand testi- 
mony was submitted to Col. George E. 
White, Jr., district engineer of the United 
States Corps of Engineers for the St. 
Louis district, who presided at the meet- 
ing. 

One of the witnesses was a young man 
named Don Margenathaler, a student at 
the Pinckneyville Community High 
School. He made a presentation before 
this meeting under the general title of 
“Youth Looks at the Future,” and what 
this project and related improvements 
could do for the youth of the State of 
Illinois. I believe it is an exceptional 
statement and entirely worthy of inclu- 
sion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, SO 
that it may have wider currency. 

Mr. President, I am informed by the 
Printer that the statement will make 
approximately 3144 pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, at a cost of $280. I 
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ask unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing the cost, the statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

YOUTH Looks AT THE FUTURE 


(A report on the opportunities for youth in 
southern Illinois, submitted as testimony 
for the proponents at the public hearing 
held in Murphysboro, Ill., February 21, 
1956, by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, St. Louis District, Col. George 
E. White, Jr., presiding, on the proposal to 
canalize the Big Muddy River and Beau- 
coup Creek, prepared by the student coun- 
cil of the Pinckneyville Community High 
School. Preparation committee: Norman 
Millikin, chairman; Richard Todd; Don 
Margenathaler, Tod Master, Mary Ruth Mil- 
likin, Susan Matthews, Linda Hubler, Allan 
Brown. Faculty advisers: Dean `O. Smith, 
Samuel B. Edwards, Pinckneyville, Ill.) 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Col. GEORGE E. WHITE, Jr., 

District Engineer, United States Army 
Corps of Engineers, St. Louis Dis- 
trict, St. Louis, Mo. 

DEAR COLONEL WHITE: My name is Don 
Margenathaler. Iam a senior and the treas- 
urer of the Pinckneyville Community High 
School Student Council. .We have a student 
body of 439 people. By reason of direct en- 
dorsement from the students in 10 other 
towns in the Beaucoup Basin, I speak for 
3,209 students. People who are about to be- 
come full-filedged citizens, perhaps second- 
class citizens. 

Our student council became interested in 
the proposed canalization of Big Muddy River 
and Beaucoup Creek after reading newspaer 
articles on the subject 2 or 3 weeks ago, 
We obtained permission from our teachers to 
study the problem. We have had represent- 
atives on the community planning commit- 
tee ever since its formation. 

No doubt many experts will testify at this 
hearing. Indeed, some have already testi- 
fied. We don’t pretend to be experts. We 
have simply devoted our study to the local 
conditions of Pinckneyville, Ill, and offer 
the results in this report. We believe our 
findings are typical of the entire southern 
Illinois area. They are, in a sense, unique, 
because their scope is restricted specifically 
to the small community known as Pinckney- 
ville. 

After the introduction, our report is di- 
vided into two main parts. 

In part one, we present data that is essen- 
tial to an understanding of what youth sees 
when he looks at the future. Among other 
things, we have studied unemployment, re- 
lief, and some of the sociological characteris- 
tics of Pinckneyville. 

The picture is not bright. 

We have found the average cost to the 
Government for a person on relief is $39.32 
per month. 

The size of the average American family, 
based on an announcement of the Bureau of 
the Census in April 1954, is 3.3 persons. 

The life expectancy of white, American 
males is 6814 years? I was 18 last month. 

If I marry and accumulate a family in the 
next 10 years, simple arithmetic indicates 
that it would cost the Government $69,- 
950.28 to support me and mine for the next 
504% years.‘ 

It seems to me that this is a much more 
Significant problem than supporting some 
one on relief who is already 65. 

It also assumes added significance if, in- 
stead of being on relief, I could support my 
family and perhaps pay a little income tax. 
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In studying the sociological characteristics 
of Pinckneyville, we have found that it has 
all the earmarks of a dying community. 

Loss of population? Yes. 

Age tending to classify in the “very old” 
and “very young” groupings? Yes. 

Empty houses? Empty business places? 
Yes. 

In spite of these things, we have seen our 
parents struggle to attract new industry to 
the town. We have seen them pay high 
taxes to maintain and improve our schools. 
No; the American spirit of courage is not 
dead in our town. A highly significant fact 
we discovered is that 75.2 percent of the 
homes in Pinckneyville are owned by the 
persons living in them. 

We conducted an interesting survey of 
the graduates of the high school.. We found 
that a girl has only 1 chance in 10 of re- 
maining in our community and getting mar- 
ried. That may be a bit humorous, but 
hear this—only 12 percent of our graduates 
are gainfully employed in our community. 

It looks, sir, as if we have only two choices. 
Leave, or go on relief. 

We don’t want to wander about the coun- 
try following the chance winds of seasonal 
employment. 

Relief? We don’t want any part of relief. 

We want to-be first-class citizens. 

In part 2 of our report you will find the 
results of our study of 14 basic requirements 
of industry and how southern Illinois meets 
some, fails to meet others, of these require- 
ments. 

It is my honest opinion, sir, as well as 
the opinion of 3,208 other students, that 
transportation by waterway is our most seri- 
ous need. A need which can, in great meas- 
ure, be met by building these canals. 

It is with a respectful request for your 
serious and favorable consideration that I 
transmit to you this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don MARGENATHALER. 


YOUTH Looks aT THE FUTURE 
INTRODUCTION 


Young people of high school age have an 
intense interest in the future. We are quite 
aware of the problems our parents face from 
day to day. 

Most of us are interested in the question: 
“What shall I do to make a living?” Some 
of us are making plans for college. Marriage 
is in the future for us. Most of the boys are 
concerned with military service of some kind. 
All of us will soon assume the responsibilities 
of voting citizens. 

When we first heard of the proposal to 
canalize the Big Muddy River and Beaucoup 
Creek, we became very interested in it. 
Many of us speculated on the recreational 
possibilities of the lakes that might be 
created as lock basins. 

Our community very quickly became 
aware that the proposal was full of possibil- 
ities. A community canal committee was 
formed for the purpose of seeing what was 
to be done, and our student council obtained 
our principal’s permission to send represen- 
tatives. 

We studied Mr. Goffrey Hughes’ plan 5 
for the economic recovery of southern Illinois 
and decided we should do something con- 
structive. The community committee sug- 
gested that we could submit testimony at 
the hearing in Murphysboro, Ill., on February 
21, 1956, if we so desired. 

Our student council immediately set up a 
committee to gather facts and submit a re- 
port for testimony. This is that report. 

We contacted 10 other high schools. All of 
them read Mr. Hughes’ report, mentioned 
above, and approved the proposal to canalize 

ig Muddy River and Beaucoup Creek. By 
virtue of direct endorsement from these 10 
high schools {see table V), we represent 3209 
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high school students as we offer this report 
as testimony for the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


Lack of time, experience, and certain 
facilities limited the scope of our investi- 
gation. We decided to investigate the social 
and economic conditions in our community 
which would affect our future as citizens liv- 
ing in this area and to determine, if possible, 
whether the building of canals would ma- 
terially modify these conditions. 

With the assistance of our teachers, our 
committee immediately set to work on this 
problem. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE REFORT 


This report is divided into two parts. 

Part 1 is entitled “The Perspective.” In 
this section of the report, we have listed the 
social and economic conditions in our com- 
munity which we believe are necessary to 
an understanding of how youth looks at 
the future. 

Part 2 is called “An Economic Solution.” 
In this section of the report we evaluate our 
findings in terms of the future. We attempt 
to show the place of our community in the 
economy of our Nation. We point out some 
of the advantages and some of the short- 
comings of this area and the importance of 
attention to these matters as youth looks at 
the future. 


PART 1—THE PERSPECTIVE 
1. Unemployment 


The population of the city of Pinckney- 
ville, Ill., is 2,898 people.* If we assume that 
the labor force is comprised of all people 
above 14 years of age who are available for 
full-time employment, there are 113 people 
unemployed.” This is 10.5 percent of the 
labor force of Pinckneyville—considerably 
above the national average but is below the 
average unemployment in southern Illinois. 

In October 1955, there were nearly 20,000 
persons unemployed in southern Illinois. 
Seven hundred and fifty of these were in 
Perry County (see table II). 

According to opinions gathered from our 
parents, it appears that this condition of 
serious unemployment is a chronic ailment 
of southern Illinois. During times of war, 
employment in this area is fairly good. But 
as soon as the war ends, the mines begin to 
lay off workers and unemployemnt sets in as 
a general condition. While the rest of the 
country seems to be quite prosperous, south- 
ern Illinois is the forgotten land. 

Unemployment is a condition that must 
be considered as youth looks at the future. 


2. Public relief in southern Illinois 


The most recent data available on public 
relief was contained in Mr. Goffrey Hughes’ 
report already cited (see table III). 

One thousand one hundred and seventy 
persons in Perry County received public as- 
sistance in the month of October 1955. This 
cost the Government $40,888. The cost of 
public assistance for the 16 counties of 
southern Illinois for that month was 
$1,127,193. 

We know this is a great burden on our 
Government, 

We also know that, as the young people 
of this area, we don’t want to be on public 
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relief. We want to accomplish things. We 
want to carry our own weight and be useful 
citizens. 

3. Pinckneyville—A dying city? 


Southern Illinois University 8 reports sev- 
eral alarming sociological facts about Pinck- 
neyville. ` These are summarized in the let- 
tered paragraphs below. 

A. Pinckneyville lost 401 people, or 12 per- 
cent of its population, between the national 
census of 1950 and September 22, 1955. The 
number of people living in Pinckneyville in 
1950 was 3,299. The present population is 
2,898. 

_ B. The greatest loss of population was in 
the age group of 15 to 39 which showed @ 
loss of 376 people. 

C. The percentage of people in the age 
group 15 to 39 is smaller than the national 
and State averages. 

D. There is a definite increase in the num- 
ber of people above 60 years of age as com- 
pared to-1950, and the percentage of people 
in this age group is larger than the national 
and State percentages. 

See Table IV for the percent distribution 
of age groups in the United States 1950, Illi- 
nois 1950, and Pinckneyville 1950 and 1955. 

In Pinckneyville, we have vacant houses, 
several empty business places, and a busy 
public relief office. 

We have been taught that these are signs 
of decay in a community. We have also been 
taught to examine all sides of a problem. 
We looked for, and found, some hopeful facts 
about our town. They are summarized in 
lettered paragraphs below. 

A. Our city government is solvent, yet pro- 
vides adequate services such as good water 
supply, fire and police protection, sewage dis- 
posal, and relatively good streets. (This is 
probably not typical of southern Illinois com- 
munities.) 

B. “It appears that Pinckneyville is equal 
to or above the national average for modern 
housing. * * * Of all occupied dwelling units 
in Pinckneyville, 75.2 percent are owner occu- 
pied.” ® 

C. We have good schools and churches. A 
new parochial elementary school is under 
construction and a new public elementary 
school is to be built soon. 

As we looked at these facts we became very 
concerned about our general welfare. Our 
committee decided to find out what had hap- 
pened to our graduates of the past. 


4. Opportunity for youth 


We decided to trace the people who gradu- 
ated from the Pinckneyville High School in 
1948, 1949, 1950, and 1951. We chose thesé 
years to provide for enough time lapse tO 
take care of college attendance and military 
service. The results of this bit of researcD 
are shown on page 9 in table I. 

It will be noted that less than 12 percent 
of the graduates of 4 to 8 years ago are gain- 
fully employed in this community. If wé 
add these to the “number of girls, married: 
living in this community, but not employed,” 
we discover that probably 21 percent of these 
youth have found their future in this com- 
munity. 

It is needless to say that we are concerned 
about the opportunity for youth in southern 
Illinois as we look at the future. 
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in this com- 
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PART 2—AN ECONOMIC SOLUTION 
1. Southern Illinois needs industry 


In arriving at any conclusions, we are 
Orced to admit to the following limitations: 

A. The inexperience of youth. 

Mo Dh of time to gather all pertinent 

We are forced to state, frankly, that it is 
Our opinion that the solution to the prob- 
l of unemployment, excesive public re- 
llef, and decaying communities prevalent in 
Southern Illinois is to bè found in attracting 

ustry to this area and in improving our 

l agriculture. 

tter recreation and better education are 
important, too. It seems that all these 
ngs are interrelated, and in improvement 

One leads to an improvement in the others. 

e balance of this report will be con- 
ed with the attraction of industry to 
the area. 

For an indication of the industrial po- 
tential of industry in and around Pinck- 
Neyville, we offer the following quotation: 

“The development of southern Illinois dur- 
ing the 20th century has been so concen- 
trated on coal that other important oppor- 

ties have been neglected. The general 
area has a much higher proportion of small 
business establishments (less than 20 em- 
Ployees) than the national average—an in- 
ication of the area's relative youth in the 
t nufacturing field. In established manu- 
acturing communities elsewhere, once-small 

nizations have become dominant through 
Success and expansion, with the result that 

e prospects for new ventures are less au- 

SPicious than they would be in rapidly grow- 
areas. United States Census figures for 
Southern Illinois clearly substantiate this by 

Owing an increase of 20 percent in the 
Number of manufacturers over the last 5 
Years, while in the entire Nation it decreased 
7.5 percent. 

Certainly two of the most important fac- 
tors to be considered by an incoming indus- 
try are the labor potential and the prevail- 
ing Management-labor relations. Pinckney- 

© lies in a Class 4 labor area—a United 

tes Department of Labor classification for 

Ons suffering critically from a high per- 

ntage of unemployment. Accordingly, in- 
dustries which find that Pinckneyville meets 

eir other requirements should encounter 
NO difficulties in obtaining employees. 

“Management-labor relations are most dif- 

ficult to evaluate objectively. Isolated in- 
ces of labor disturbances may easily 

an entire region the reputation of being 

ad labor area. On the other hand, lack 

Of such incidents is certainly not news- 
worthy. Accordingly, it is often difficult for 


tr Community, relatively free of labor 
aries: to earn a reputation as a good labor 
ea, 


“Among manufacturing industries, Pinck- 
Reyville’s record of peaceful labor rela- 
Ons should be a source of great pride. 
er the 3-year period ending in 1951, work 
f Pages in the southern Illinois manu- 
acturing industries averaged only 0.76 idle 
T2n-days per employee, as compared with 
th for the State of Illinois and 1.45 for 
ra entire Nation. 
t Unfortunately, the same cannot be said 
the construction industries. Due pri- 
rily to recurring stoppages at one plant, 
fertain sections exceed the Nation’s aver- 
e for idle man-days per employee. 
ab It is here that Pinckneyville stands well 
Ove other neighboring cities as an at- 
tive industrial site. Displaying un- 
t l foresightedness in an attempt to 
the tal such adverse construction delays, 
city has constructed a esplendid build- 
ine, Adaptable to almost any type of manu- 
d uring process. 
an Another factor of prime importance to 
y industry is its accessibility to supplies 
tio its proximity to markets. The loca- 
the of Pinckneyville is admirably suited to 
© requirements of a varied number of 
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manufacturing industries, of which many 
types are conspicuous by their absence in 
southern Illinois. A few of such indus- 
tries are food processes, including the pro- 
duction of oleomargarine, vinegar, cooking 
oils and shortening; the canning of fruits 
and vegetables; the clay industries, such as 
the production of brick, tile and vitreous 
china items; and other processes such as 
leather tanning and mineral wool produc- 
tion. There is not one manufacturer of 
rubber heels in the area, yet the location 
is excellent for such production. 

“With nearly all of the processes men- 
tioned above, the cost of fuel is of major 
importance. Through the availability of 
natural gas coupled with the aggressive- 
ness of the city officials who are taking 
positive action to remove all obstacles, 
Pinckneyville will become one of the most 
inviting cities in southern Illinois to in- 
coming industry.” 1 


2. Our erpanding economy 


We have found, principally in our social 
studies classes, newspapers, and news 
magazines, that the United States is en- 
joying a wonderful era of prosperity. The 
economic depression so long predicted by 
Russian propagandists has failed to ma- 
terialize. 

Production is at an all-time high. Our 
standard of living is steadily rising. These 
are the marks of an expanding economy. 

In times such as these, when new plants 
are being established, when entirely new 
industries are being created especially in 
the fields of electronics and chemistry, we 
believe that industry could be located in 
southern Illinois without moving it from 
some other area where dislocations in the 
economy would develop if established in- 
dustries move out. 

“Shifting of industry away from some 
States and regions and into others, acceler- 
ated during war, has continued since the 
war. 


“The trend, definitely, is toward decen- 
tralization. It is away from big cities, to- 
ward smalier areas. There is a shift, too, 
from North to South, and from’ East to 
West. Yet, while the rate of growth is 
most rapid in new industrial centers, the 
older industrial areas continue to expand 
and to dominate output of most prod- 
ucts.” 1 


3. The basic requirements for industry 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce lists 13 basic considerations for se- 
lecting industrial locations. 

1. Location of production materials. 

2. Labor force available and its dependa- 
bility and skill. 

3. Availability, dependability, and cost of 
industrial fuel. 

4. Cost and type of land and buildings 
for factory sites. 

5. Transportation facilities. 

6. Proximity to markets. 

7. Distribution facilities such as ware- 
housing, financing services, transportation 
facilities, and other aids to the movement 
of goods. 

8. Availability, dependability, and cost of 
individual power. 

9. Quantity and quality of industrial 
water. 

10. Living conditions for employees: Hous- 
ing, education, etc. 

11. Types of laws and regulations affecting 
industry. 

12. Amount of taxes to be paid by industry. 

13. Climate characteristics.” 

To these we wish to add a 14th item. 
This is not a requirement for industrial lo- 
cation from the point of view of business 
and economics, but it is a reasonable rec- 
ommendation from the standpoint of na- 
tional welfare. 

“The National Security Resources Board 
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was created in 1947 to advise the President 
concerning the coordination of military, in- 
dustrial, and civilian mobilization. Indus- 
try’s security is bound up in national 
security. An important phase of the duty 
of the Board is the strategic relocation of in- 
dustry. 

“The Security Resources Board suggested 
that new sites ‘be 10 to 20 miles from any 
densely populated or highly industrialized 
section of an urban area, a little beyond 
practical range. However, the Board also en- 
deavors to make clear that it has no desire 
to redistribute industry across the Nation, 
but, insofar as practicable, wished to en- 
courage what has already been going on; 
namely, a moving of industrial plants beyond 
the boundaries of congested centers.” 1 

We therefore suggest the 14th item to be 
considered in locating industry: 

14. Placement of industrial establish- 
ments at such distances from each other 
that a direct hit on one plant will not au- 
tomatically mean the destruction of an ad- 
jacent establishment. This would indicate 
the separation of plants by distances of 2 
or 3 miles to as much as 20 miles, depending 
upon type and size of the establishment 
and strategic requirements. 


4. The basic requirements in southern Illinois 


A. Location of production materials: 
Southern Illinois is not rich in the raw 
materials of production except for native 
wood, fluorspar, silica, limestone, and car- 
bon (coal). Raw materials could be trans- 
ported to the area if water transportation 
were made available. It is the rule, rather 
than the exception, to bring the raw mate- 
rials to the fuel. 

B. Labor force: There is a large available 
labor force. Unemployment figures indi- 
cate almost 20,000 workers immediately avail- 
able. 

C. Industrial fuels: There are over 2,700,- 
000,000 proved and probable tons of mine- 
able coal reserves in Perry County alone.’ 
Southern Ilinois has over 16 billion tons of 
mineable coal.* Producing oil wells are lo- 
cated throughout southern Illinois. The 
Texas-Illinois gas pipeline, running north 
and south, is located 14% miles east of Pinck- 
neyville and crosses Beaucoup Creek and 
Big Muddy. 

D. Land and building sites: Southern Tlli- 
nois abounds in good factory sites. See 
any chamber of commerce. Many of them 
will finance the building and the land. 

E. Transportation facilities: Southern Illi- 
nois has many excellent railroads and the 
paved highways rate at least fair. 

F. Proximity to markets: The geographical 
center of the population of the United States 
is located a few miles south of Olney, Il. 
St. Louis, Memphis, and Chicago are not 
far. 

G. Warehousing, financing services, etc.: 


. These items are beyond the scope of this 


report. 

H. Industrial power: There does not seem 
to be a surplus of industrial power in south- 
ern Illinois. However, we have the coal, 
and production of power near the mine site 
is both cheap and practical.” 

I. Industrial water: Crab Orchard lake, 
located between Marion and Carbondale, and 
Little Grassy south of Carbondale, are the 
only sizable reservoirs in the area. Water 
resources have not been developed in the 
interior of the area.8 

J. Living conditions for employees: Good 
living in a small-town environment and the 
clean countryside is to be recommended. 

K. Laws and regulations relating to in- 
dustry: Beyond the scope of this report. 

L. Taxes: There is no State income tax. 

M. Climate: Mild. Waterways would be 
free of ice 365 days every year. 

N. Strategic spreading of industry for 
safety of industry in wartime: Southern Illi- 
nois is an ideal area for spreading indus- 
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trial establishments over a large area. The 
population is spread in that manner already. 
The 5 counties which would contain the 
proposed canals comprise an area 54 miles 
wide and 60 miles long. Industrial estab- 
lishments could be located along the canals 
and throughout the entire five counties. 


5. Waterways are essential 


It appears that southern Illinois meets the 
basic requirements for the location of in- 
dustry in varying degrees. Southern Mi- 
nois has much to offer in some of these 
categories. Fuel, in particular, is a basic re- 
quirement that is met in full. The area 
is weak in some of the other basic require- 
ments. It appears to us that southern Illi- 
nois is particularly lacking in the following 
basic requirements: 

A. Abundant water supply. 

B. Transportation by waterways. 

We believe that the provision of an abun- 
dant water supply and transportation by 
waterways would aid southern Illinois to 
improve its agriculture and to attract in- 
dustry. 

We, therefore, recommend approval of the 
proposal to canalize Big Muddy River and 
Beaucoup Creek for two reasons: 

A. To provide water transportation for 
the export of coal and of agricultural and 
manufactured products. 

B. To provide water transportation for 
bringing in raw materials for industry and 
agriculture. 


TaBLE Il.—Estimated unemployment in 16 
southernmost counties of Illinois? 


[Number of persons unemployed October 1955] 


County Total Men Women 
1, 330 1, 130 200 
4,800 3, 800 1, 000 
366 312 54 
200 125 75 
367 313 54 
1, 350 950 400 
732 599 133 
1, 493 1,195 298 
750 600 150 
441 393 48 
670 570 100 
Randolph; is-sens 750 450 300 
Raline S EAA 1, 760 1, 505 255 
E T, OE E 900 650 250 
Wihite A A E E 566 480 R6 
Williamson_..........-- 3, 031 2, 273 758 
Total) tues 19, 506 15, 345 4, 161 


1 From A Report on the Economic Problems of South- 
ern lllinois Communities to Senate Subcommittee on 
Labor, Goffrey Hughes, SII, Carterville, Ill., Jan. 6, 1956. 

Sources: Estimates of Illinois State Employment 
Services offices, except Hamilton County, which was 
estimated by the Illinois Public Aid Commission, 
McLeansboro. 


TABLE III.—Population and public assistance 
in 16 southernmost counties of Illinois 1 


{Public assistance month of October 1955] 


Number of} Dollar 

County s persons amount 
2, 638 $78, 855 
4, 801 193, 168 
1,193 46, 742 
709 29, 059 
656 22, 127 
2, 163 93, 496 
512 21, 022 
1, 095 41, 992 
1,170 40, 888 
I 431 17, 512 
PAUSE: coil E EE 1,865 70, 974 
Randolph iii seca nakay 847 35,171 
lia R E E 4,171 162, 659 
Union. agseecn deenens 813 38, 440 
RLA E R noses 1, 173 46, 710 
Ss i DEN OE A 4, 432 88, 378 
Total Scena dewerecne= 28, 669 1, 127, 193 


1 Goffrey Hughes, ibid. 


Source: Publie assistance for month of October 1955 
from Illinois Public Aid Commission reports, Garrett W. 
Kester, executive secretary. 
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TaBLe IV.—Age: Percent distribution of age groups, National and Slate averages, and 
community, 1950 and 1955 * 


[Inside city] 
Dlinois, | Pinckney- | Pinckney- 
Age groups 1950 ville, 1950 | ville, 1955 

m aia TTS 

All ages reporting 100.0 100.0 100. 0 

0:00 4 Weare isos Fe eae se pe AAEE AA k 9.7 at 7.9 
5 to'9 years__.. 8.8 7.9 7.9 8.5 
10 to 14 years.. 7.4 6.5 6.6 8.3 
AB itor 1 a a tet ets. bo S ase A A r A e ERA D 7.1 6.2 6.5 5.0 
oa E Years CEA E E T A 7.6 7.3 6.4 4.1 
26 to 20 yearn an E eea aa p a a A d aad 8.1 8.2 6.8 4.7 
Eo E a r E NES 7.6 7.9 7.3 6.1 
BB £699 a r VSN NE EES A E N E NR 7.4 7.8 7.4 6.6 
E OE E PRE KAL A A E NE E T Pa E T E A 6.7 7.1 6.2 8.2 
MB: tO 40 FOGIG. atin so ten enter anal sgncictwsdetesasueueelsbeaacn 6.0 6.5 7.0 6.5 
AR TA aaa S t AS ARN sates E N A A E E AES E A EN 5.5 a, 5.6 7.0 
BB 60.50 a P A DE A T EIA E ANE E E 4.8 5.5 5.6 6.0 
OO to G4 Weare EPE PE FATE e A E a e E T 4.0 4.6 5.5 5.8 
OB Ee OR years ees oO fo dS sos T a fe E A E ean nua 3.3 3.6 4.6 5.9 
a E a Un S IRTA E EAE EEE A S r E E a 2.3 2.4 3.1 4.5 
75 years.and over_.....---..-.-- PE ae TIO Speed SO eae een 2.6 RT 4.8 4.9 
DE FORTS DIU DV GE ANET E APATE the Sie PE E eeenhis 64. 4 69. 7 69. 2 70.3 


a 


1 From thé community development census in A Discussion of Needs, Problems, and Assets of Pinckneyville, 
Department of Community Development, Southern Ilinois University, Carbondale, 111., September 1955, 


TasBLe V.—The 11 high schools endorsing the 
canalization of Big Muddy and Beaucoup 
through this report 


High school ment Endorsement 

Tamaroa_.. te 62 | Telephone, 

a 2 189 | Letter. 
Nashville s 311 | Telephone. 
Vergennes.. cee 6l | Letter. 
Murphysboro_ _____--.---- 579 | Telephone. 
Campbell Hill (Trico) -_---- 267 | Letter. 
Sparta ae 492 | Telephone. 
Coulterville. .....:-...--.- 105 | Letter. 
Stoalovilla.c ora EE E 125 | Telephone. 
SR WiNG. 5. SO aaan ae 140 | Letter. 
Pinckneyville_..........-- 439 | Report. 

Total enrollment... 3, 209 


1 See table III, this report. Cost for 28,669 
persons for October 1955 was $1,127,193. 

2 United States Population, the World Al- 
manac and Book of Facts for 1955. (New 
York: New York World Telegram), p. 255. 

3 Ibid., p. 261. 

4One person for 5014 years at $39.32 per 
month, and 2.3 persons for 4244 years at 
$39.32 per month. 

š Hughes, Goffrey. Southern Illinois, Inc., 
Carterville, Ill. A Report on the Economic 
Problems of Southern Illinois Communities 
to Senate Subcommittee on Labor. (Sub- 
mitted to the Subcommittee on Labor in 
Washington, D. C., on Jan. 6, 1956), p. 2. 

*Pinckneyville Community Development 
Census—A Partial Summary, from A Dis- 
cussion of Needs, Problems and Assets of 
Pickneyville, compiled by the Department 
of Community Development, Southern Il- 
linois University, Carbondale, Ill., September 
1955, p. 5. 

tIbid., p. 7. 

s Ibid., p. 5. 

*Ibid., p: 7. 

1 Survey and Report for Proposed Trans- 
mission Line and Natural Gas Distribution 
System,” submitted by Midwest Securities 
Co., 134 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill., 
to the city of Pinckneyville, Perry County, 
Ill., January 1954. j 

u Industry Moves South and West, U. S. 
News & Werld Report, Oct. 7, 1949, p. 38. 

“ Factors of Industrial Location, Southern 
Illinois, Resources and Potentials of the Six- 
teen Southernmost Counties (Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois press, 1949), p. 181. Citing 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Industrial 
Series 74, Basic Industrial Location Factors. 

* Industry Must Disperse, Science News 
Letter, Sept. 4, 1948, p. 150. 

* Editorial, the Saturday Evening Post, 
vol. 225, No. 38, Mar. 21, 1953, p. 12. 


% Cady, Gilbert H., Mineable Reserves of 
Illinois (Urbana, Ill.) State Geological Sur- 
vey, Bulletin No. 78, 1952, p. 124. 

18 Hughes, op. cit., p. 6. 

7 Ibid., p. 6. 

18 Factors of Industrial Location, op. cit. 
p. 181. 


Military Service Obligations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a recent excellent article from 
the Catholic Press, Worcester, Mass., on 
the subject of military service obliga- 
tions. 

This article briefly and effectively sets 
forth some of the problems confronting 
young men of military age at this time. 
It points up the bewilderment and con- 
fusion existing as the result of the vari- 
ous existing laws requiring military 
service under the draft and Reserve Act. 
It demonstrates very clearly the lack of 
certainty and the puzzling situation that 
confronts the ordinary young man of 
military age. 

. I may say that I have many times op- 
posed these laws because I have felt just 
as the writer of this admirable article 
apparently feels that there were and are 
great injustices, inconsistencies, dispari- 
ties, and uncertainties contained in 
various congressional enactments con- 
cerning military service. It will not be 
possible to correct this perplexing situa- 
tion, in my opinion, until the Congress 
acts to simplify, as well as to minimize, 
basic obligations entailed in current laws 
and provide a logical, consistent, just 
program that will not only apprise young 
men of the character and extent of their 
military obligations, but also assure them 
of just, equitable treatment free of dis- 
crimination and inequity. 

That the Reserve Act is failing in its 
purpose seems to be indicated by its 
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pperation up to this time. It has done 
fusi but to add confusion upon con- 
EN Moreover, it has not been well 
ODT by the youth of the country. 
ously, it is no answer to our prob- 
ace of military procurement and it is 

dent that some new approach must 
lies oht. I believe that this approach 
én in eliminating entirely the present 

ft and substituting for it vigorous re- 
ren ent programs for the Regular 

Tvices and the Reserves designed to 
sp Tact and retain able young men, who 

© Physically and mentally equipped to 
dut harge the onerous and complex 

ies that are so frequently the lot of 
Site Serving in our armed services 
ay, 
W We are not only in an atomic age, but 
€ are in an age of astonishing, guided 
iny es and rockets and other scientific 
€ntions which have completely trans- 
ormed the very nature of military forces 

d strategy. There should be a speedy 

Ptation of our laws to meet these 
ae developments, not only with respect 
oe the new programs themselves, but also 

th regard to manpower needs. 

The emphasis must be put upon 
trained professional forces comprised of 
tereer personnel, who are adequate as 
=: Qualifications in the first instance and 

Shall be well trained for their task. 
tory short-time service of the kind 
Tibed by the draft law is not only 
be dequate answer to these problems, 

t is serving merely to waste the time 

Nd complicate the lives of large num- 

of young Americans who should be 
-€ntitled to pursue their educational aims 
rr develop their careers while they are 
harging their military obligations 
Without undue interruptions and inter- 

Nees imposed by present methods. 
hy ts Nation must adapt itself speed- 

to the requirements of new scientific 
ea weapons and techniques and 

t entails, I firmly believe, profession- 
rather than the casual, inadequate 
draft and Reserve training. 

I think that the article poses these 
questions in a very clear way and I com- 
mend its thoughtful viewpoint to the 

embers of the Congress: 

From the Catholic Free Press of February 24, 
r 1956] 
VAST CONFUSION SURROUNDING MILITARY 
SERVICE OBLIGATION SCORED 
(By Robert H. Fouhy) ` 

Since 1939 military service has not been 

unfamiliar thing to most young Ameri- 

men. All have been subject to a period 
d Military obligation, to a greater or lesser 
Bree, since the Nazi rumble became a roar. 
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Over the years, with the Kremlin alternately 
wooing and wolfing nations, our laws govern- 
ing military service have fluctuated. ‘This 
situation has brought into existence a com- 
plex misunderstanding on the part of most 
Americans, particularly young men and their 
parents. 

Many fathers, using their own experience 
as guideposts, are unprepared to counsel 
wisely because they are totally unaware that 
radical changes have taken place. Many 
young men, listening to Korean veterans or 
current servicemen, are being misinformed, 
due to the fact that last August changes 
were made which affect only those who now 
enter service. 

The Defense Department itself has added 
to the confusion by allowing the services to 
promote their individual programs. More 
often than not, this has resulted in direct 
competition between the various branches. 
Even within a single branch of service, this 
competition has developed between the dif- 
ferent components. 

The net results have been that American 
youth and their parents have been given the 
definite impression that the services are 
competing with each other in offering them 
a military obligation bargain. But so fre- 
quently has the emphasis been changed that 
instead of accepting the programs presently 
offered, young Americans are holding bac 
in anticipation of even better bargains. The 
Defense Department has been remiss in not 
offsetting this impression by publishing a 
simple, clear, and concise summary of all 
the methods by which young men may enter 
upon and complete their military obligation. 

If the Nation, the Congress, and the serv- 
ices want young men to accept their respon- 
sibility for military service, then someone 
must end the confusion by giving our youth 
this complete and unbiased information. 
In the belief that individual differences will 
stall such action on the part of those di- 
rectly responsible, the accompanying chart 
is our effort to provide what has for too long 
been missing 

The chart below is a summary of the nine 
methods of completing total military obli- 
gation under‘the provisions of the present 
laws and their related service directives. It 
does not take into consideration several 
“special” classifications because they apply 
only in very exceptional circumstances. It is 
compiled to aid the “average” young man 
and his parents to analyze the entire mili- 
tary obligation situation, and to reach a 
decision based on complete and unbiased 
information. 

It shows that under the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955 and the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, as amended, a young man’s 
total military obligation may fall into 1 of 
3 groups, depending upon his length of ac- 
tive duty. Those who serve 2 or more years 
active duty acquire a total of 6 years obliga- 
tion. Those with only 3 to 6 months active 
duty for training acquire an 8-year obliga- 
tion. Those with no active duty, and this 
applies only to the National Guard or Air 
National Guard, acquire a military obliga- 
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tion until the 28th anniversary of their 
birth. Since. entrance into either guard 
organization must come between 17 and 
18%, this means an obligation of from 91% 
to 11 years. 

While the Federal laws permit these three 
periods of obligation, not all branches of 
the Armed Forces make use of them. How- 
ever, in the branches where more than one 
is used, a young man may change from one 
obligation total to a lesser one by meeting the 
active-duty requirement. J 

These periods of total obligation are di- 
vided into categories which are again deter- 
mined by active duty. Where there is no 
active duty, the entire obligation must be 
completed in what is called the Ready Re- 
serve. This category requires 48 weekly 
drills and 2 weeks’ annual training for 
satisfactory participation. While in this 
category, a man is eligible for call to active 
duty by Presidential decree. 

For those with 3 to 6 months active duty, 
their 7442 to 7% years remaining obligation 
must also be within the Ready Reserve cate- 
gory. 

When 2 or more years are served on active 
duty, the remainder of the 6-year total is 
“divided between the Ready Reserve and a 
new category, called Standby Reserve. Par- 
ticipation in the Ready Reserve will be re- 
quired for a period which when added to 
the length of active duty will total 5 years. 
This leaves to the Standby Reserve a period 
of 1 year during which time no active par- 
ticipation is required and a man may only 
be recalled to active duty by act of Congress. 

During the past, while Federal laws spelled 
out what was expected of those subject to 
military obligation, no punitive measures 
were provided the service components by 
which they could enforce the regulations. 
Under present laws the services are now 
empowered with the authority to punish any 
who fail to meet the requirements of each 
category. _ 

While in the Ready Reserve category, a man 
who fails to meet the training requirements 
is subject to be called, without his consent, 
to 45 days active duty for training. This 
compliance measure applies to each and every 
man who since August 9, 1955, has entered 
by any means a branch of the Armed Forces. 

Only one exception to this general rule 
exists. When members of the Air National 
Guard, or the National Guard, who enlist 
before they reach 1814 fail to meet the train- 
ing requirements of these organizations, they 
are given a general discharge, lose their draft 
deferment, and are reported to their local 
draft boards for induction. When inducted 
they incur a new 6-year obligation, regard- 
less of the length of time spent in a guard 
organization. 

Our Nation’s youth are definitely not 
averse to accepting their obligation for mili- 
tary service. They are, however, completely 
repulsed by the confusion which presently 
surrounds that obligation. It is our hope 
that this summary and chart will realistically 
assist them, since their decision will vitally 
affect themselves and our Nation. 


Methods of fulfilling total military obligation under Reserve Forces Act of 1955 


P Standby 
Minimum active Ready Reserve Total military Punitive action for failure to meet 
Type of service Age uty participation 1 A obligation Ready Reserve obligation 
aga Le Tiers ee aara a ERS OL Na AEA [ESEA E 
Selective § 
ervice (draft)......-.-...- 22 (approximate)-__| 2 years.......-.... S years cocci eaee | A FO ene 6 years__._....| 45 days active duty per year. 
yoltinteer fox the draft oo 18 pol eh wee Aad N nn oo aS FONG eens kes A eee naan 6 years. -._.... Do. ead 
OTH AE ot Spee S Ree 17-and tip... |. 8 yearns cer. 9 years Ac 32 ocas 1 year_...- 6 years__...... Do, 
ae S i NES ee eM 17 and. up__--.-_- 4 years_..--.-.---- SY, 1 year_.._- 6 years. .__.... Do, 
Mar ineg cok on eo Wandup.-):.:__|.3 3a... WOAld 5 ptcosen| ik YOM sane 0 PORTO n PE Do, 
POIs oe oe i een vend.) e a 4 e aA EE coe eee ie S 1 year_...- 6 years__.__.. Do. 
Mist: Guard. foc S sas ac en os ee 17 and up_._..-.-- Syeare 224552225. 1 VG? EPEN 1 year_...- 6 years-....... Do. 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Type of service Age 


Commissions: 
Army ROTO training ----.-.--- 


ier LA. OTS A 
Ate Forse ROTO irah eas naaa aa oe concen 
Army and Marine Reserve--.------- 


Army, Navy, and Marine Reserve.. 
Air National Guard 


17 and up 


Wational Guard 205. foceccaccsancace 


1 Ready Reserve participation consists of 48 weekly drills and 2 weeks annual 
active duty, or at service direction, no weekly drills, but 30 days annual active duty. 


Minimum active Standby 


Ready Reserve Reserve | Total military Punitive action for failure to meet 
duty participation 1 perk obligation Ready Reserve obligation 
obligation 
6 months-__..___... T4 YOSTSs sas noone None....-- 8 years_....--- Comisia revoked and reported for in- 
uction. 

AFORE DREES S FORA ns 1 year----- 6 years_....--- 45 days active duty per year. 

S'VOars- -2-ecacenec | 9 Wn eee NT 1 year_.._- 6 years_.-.---- Do. 

POGUE: So. e acces S Vears> sige tecee 1 year__--- 6 years_....--- Do. 

SVORNI Cauna DA Er a OSE A A 6 years. _...--< Do. 

Syeare. = 525-27’: liveares22 oe 4 years__._| 8 years-_--.--- Do. 

O Wnt oo. asc TVS Tt NEP None...-.- 8 years._..-.-- 45 gays sotie duty per year or reported for 
induction. 

2 years 3_.__......- ER e PETET EE axe 1 year_...- 6 years__...-.- 45 days active duty per year. i 

3 months ?____.__- L r EEES. None...--- 8 years. <3-<- General discharge and reported for induc- 
tion. 

INQNGcbshaaneedes oe Until 28th birthday_| None_.....| 914 to 11 years- Do, 

NODEGA Eat as, Until 28th birthday_| None____.- 934 to 11 years- Do, 

3 to 6 months 2____]| 744 to 734 years_-.__- e 8 yati oeaio do. 

2 years 3__:....L.-- egy Re ee ats 1 year_.--- 6 years.......- Do 


2 Active duty may precede, follow, or divide Ready Reserve participation. 


Lincoln Day Address by Val J. 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on the 
evening of February 10, 1956, in Los 
Angeles, Calif., an excellent address was 
delivered by Val J. Washington, director 
of minorities, Republican National Com- 
mittee, in connection with a Lincoln Day 
ceremony in that community. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity 
to speak to you this evening. Beautiful Cal- 
ifornia with its grandiose way cf doing things 
is an inspiration to anyone who visits here. 
It represents America at its best in every 
way. 

One could talk on Abraham Lincoln for 
days and still only scratch the surface in 
dealing with the philosophies, convictions, 
and beliefs of this great humanitarian. 

During my 8 years as a member of the 
Public Service Commission of the State of 
Illinois, I spent much of my spare time 
studying the life of this dedicated man. 
Lincoln portrays more clearly the difference 
between the true and the false or the real 
and the phoney, than any other historical 
figure. 

Most of us know the general story of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. He was the 16th President; 
born in the most humble surroundings, his 
birthplace a log cabin; his father, Thomas 
Lincoln, had grown up without any educa- 
tion, and his mother, Nancy Hanks, was illit- 
erate. Lincoln’s boyhood was that of an 
easygoing backwoods youth. He did hard 
labor and performed odd jobs for neighbors, 
He used his leisure for improvement by read- 
ing the few books loaned him. 

I shall deal mainly with Lincoln’s life after 

. the Lincolns moved to Illinois in 1830. 
Abraham was then 19 years old and remained 
with his family only long enough to help 
with the building of a new cabin. Upon 
leaving home he navigated a flatboat from 
a point near Springfield, Ill, down to 


New Orleans, under the guidance of his per- 
sonal friend, John Hanks. In New Orleans, 
for the first time, Lincoln beheld the true 
horrors of human slavery. He saw Negroes 
in chains being whipped. 

One morning, Lincoln and John Hanks 
passed a slave auction. A vigorous and 
comely mulatto girl was being sold. She 
underwent a thorough examination at the 
hands of the bidders; they pinched her flesh, 
and made her trot up and down the room 
like a horse, so that, as the auctioneer said, 
“the bidders might satisfy themselves as to 
whether the article being offered for sale 
was sound.” 

The whole thing was so revolting that 
Lincoln moved away from the scene with 
a deep feeling of unconquerable distaste. 
Bidding his companions to follow him, he 


` said, “Boys, let us get away from this. If 


I ever get a chance to hit that thing, I 
will hit it hard.” For several days after 
that, in the words of John Hanks, “Lin- 
coln’s heart bled. He said nothing much, 
was silent, was sad, felt bad, was thought- 
ful and abstracted. I can say, knowing it, 
that it was on this trip that he formed 
his opinion of slayery. I have heard him 
say so often and often.” 


From 1831 to 1837 he worked at odd jobs, 
in between time reading law, studying 
grammar, widening his acquaintances, fol- 
lowing the trend of national politics, and 
laying a foundation for wide personal in- 
fluence. In 1834, he was elected to the State 
Legislature of Illinois where he served four 
successive terms. National issues were of 
great concern to him. Having been licensed 
as an attorney in 1836, he began the prac- 
tice of law in Springfield. Eleven years later, 
in 1847, he served one term in Congress 
where he had the distinction of being the 
only Whig from Illinois. On January 10, 
1849, he read a proposal to abolish slavery 
in Washington, D. C. Although the Whigs 
nationally were successful in the election of 
1848, Lincoln lost because he had deeply 
offended the people with his stand in op- 
position to slavery. With a sense of fu- 
tility he said goodby to Washington, and 
while the slavery crisis was shaking the 
country, he returned to Springfield and 
sadly resumed his law practice. In 1856 
he became identified with the new Republi- 
can Party, and at the State convention in 
Bloomington, in what some have called his 
greatest speech, Lincoln became the lead- 
ing Republican, as he had been the leading 
Whig before in Illinois. Two years later, 
he was successful in getting the Republican 
Senatorial nomination. In Springfield, in 
1858, he delivered a carefully prepared 
speech revealing his position on the slavery 
question and denouncing the Dred Scott 


decision. Then followed a series of debates 
with the leading Democrat, Douglas, in the 
Senatorial campaign in which he showed his 
strength as a leader and politician. Lincoln’s 
campaign was effective in that his party 
carried districts containing a larger popul- 
lation than those carried by the Demo- 
crats, even though he was defeated. Now, 
as a figure of national prominence, Lin- 
coln’s name was mentioned for the Presi- 
dency. He was nominated in the Republi- 
can National Convention at Chicago, be- 
cause he was a candidate who was not too 
radical or too conservative. The result, of 
course, was his election as the 16th Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

When Lincoln took office as head of & 
Nation already divided, he had no organized 
party or administration, and no army. A 
large part of the Government had either 
gone South or was traitorously dealing with 
the South. The Army was scattered by 
companies, fighting Indians, and its best 
munitions had been shipped South through 
the treason of Secretary of War Floyd. 

Often during his administration he faced 
a hostile Congress. Throughout this trying 
period he demonstrated that he was able 
to deal fairly with his enemies, maintain 
cooperation in his ill-assorted Cabinet, and 
respond to criticism with humor and under- 
standing. He labored continually under a 
great strain, and often felt extreme mental - 
weariness, y 

Lincoln received a sweep of the electoral 
votes for reelection in 1864 despite the op- 
position within his own party. He did not 
experience the ensuing struggle for recon- 
struction because he was assassinated by 
John Wilkes Booth on the night of April 
16, 1865, in the Ford Theater in Washington, 
D. C. 

So much for the scant history of Abraham 
Lincoln, 

Lincoln’s real interest in slavery, and his 
program for the abolition of it, actually 
started in 1830 at the age of 19 when he 
saw slaves sold on the block in New Or- 
leans. i 

Remember, at that time Lincoln was an 
unknown, but he said, “Some day I am going 
to hit that thing, and hit it hard.” That is 
all any fair-minded person needs to know 
about Lincoln to believe in him. I have 
drawn a picture of a sincere and forceful 
leader who in spite of great odds and under 
most trying conditions, accomplished his 
main objective—that of freeing the slaves. 

Some historian said that a nation will 
produce an outstanding leader in every cen- 
tury. Today in Dwight D. Eisenhower we 
have our leader of this century. It was 
inevitable that some day a strong man would 
come along to complete the work of Abra- 
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ham Lincoln—who died before his job was 
completed. In 1859, Lincoln said, “* * * as 
a Nation, we began by declaring that ‘all 
men are created equal.” We now practically 
read it ‘all men are created equal, except 
Negroes.’ When the know nothings get con- 
trol it will read ‘all men are created equal, 
except Negroes, and foreigners, and Cath- 
Olics.. When it comes to this I should prefer 
emigrating to some country where they make 
no pretense of loving liberty—to Russia, for 
instance, where despotism can be taken pure, 
and without the base alloy of hypocrisy.” 

It was not only inevitable that another 
champion of constitutional government 
would appear but it was reasonable to sup- 
Pose that the champion would be of the 
Same political faith as Abraham Lincoln, and 
a member of the same party—the Republi- 
can Party. I believe that divine providence 
has designated Dwight D. Eisenhower to 
finish the job started by Abraham Lincoln 
91 years ago. 

On the question of minorities, the record 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower during his 3 short 
years as President has somewhat paralleled 
that of Lincoln on the question. On August 
25, 1952, before the American Legion conven- 
tion in New York, he said, “* * * Let us 
Once and for all resolve that henceforth we 
Shall be guided in our relations with our 
fellows by the American creed that all men 
are created equal—and remain equal. All of 
us who salute the fiag, whatever our color or 
creed or job or place of birth may be, are 
Americans entitled to the full rights and the 
full privileges of our citizenship. In a time 
When America needs all the brains, all the 
Skills, all the spiritual strength and dedi- 
cated services of its 157 million people, dis- 

tion is criminally stupid. Third, let 
us in every way that each of us can, to the 
limit of his influence and capacity, fight the 
economic inequities that still survive in our 
great competitive system. * * * These ills 
cannot be abolished by the mere passage of 
a law. But they will disappear in an 
America whose men and women understand 
that not one of us, whatever his position, 
Can stand alone, and that all of us, bound 
in a spiritual unity are injured by any in- 
jury to the least among us.” 

Mr. Eisenhower further said, “* * * I 
Pledge that if elected the President of the 
United States, I will serve all of the people 
irrespective of their race, creed, their na- 
tional origin—I pledge to devote myself to- 
ward making equality of opportunity a liv- 
ing reality for every American. There is no 
room left in America for second class citi- 
zenship for anybody.” 

What has Mr. Eisenhower done to carry 
out this belief? He has kept his promise on 
the civil rights front. His effort in this field 
has been one of his brightest and most out- 
standing achievements. 

Some 304 Negroes have been appointed to 
important jobs in this administration and 
ee of others have been given smaller 

Obs. 

There is no designation such as race rela- 
tions in the positions held by these people. 
These are integrated jobs being done by 
Negroes on the basis of merit, and merit only. 

President Eisenhower said, “I am for wiping 
out every inequality of opportunity. And I 
am for starting to do that right in our Na- 
tion’s Capital as well as in every other opera- 
tion, military and civil, of our Federal 
Government.” A 

In August 1953, racial bars were dropped 
Officially in the District of Columbia. 
Negroes now atténd theaters, eat in restau- 
rants, stay in hotels, and other public places 
accommodate them; all public schools are 
now operated on an integrated basis through- 
out the District. There has not been one re- 
ported incident as a result of this general 
integration program. The Bell Telephone 
Co., Capital Transit, and other private indus- 
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tries are hiring colored employees on all 
levels. All recreational facilities are now 
operated on a nonsegregated basis. Segre- 
gation among District of Columbia employees 
has been eliminated, even to the controver- 
sial fire department. The District of Colum- 
bia public-housing program is now operating 
on an integrated basis. 

Schools on all military bases but two are 
integrated; Negro and white children are 
attending the same schoois whether north, 
south, east, or west. 

The veterans hospitals have been inte- 
grated; there are no wards, dining rooms, 
and recreational facilities marked “colored” 
or “for whites only,” and this is true whether 
north, south, east, or west. 

While the policing of these matters is no 
small task, this administration will continue 
to eliminate injustices until the entire slate 
is wiped clean. 

On September 5, 1952, President Eisen- 
hower said, “I think the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role should be to take the position 
of leadership in holding up the facts of seg- 
regation for everyone to see.” Little did 
those who read his statement in the daily 
papers realize that the President meant this 
in every way. But he did. Not since the 
great liberal President Theodore Roosevelt, 
also a Republican, had the immortal Booker 
T. Washington as a White House luncheon 


guest has any American Negro broken bread > 


as the official guest of any President, until 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower occupied the 
White House. When Theodore Roosevelt 
entertained Booker T. Washington, however, 
it nearly started a second civil war. 
Negroes are now guests of President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower at every type of social affair 
from lawn parties to state dinners. Little is 
said beyond the listing of their names among 
the other guests on the social pages of the 
Ts. 
ar ALA National Chairman Paul M. But- 
ler, in speaking of civil rights, said on Meet 
the Press on February 13, 1955,“I think there 
are other issues of more urgency and im- 
portance right now, and I think we should 
strive first to reach substantial accord on 
these issues at present and then come to the 
es as we can.” 
Se NEE to the Chicago Defender of 
February 4, Mr. Butler has not changed his 
attitude, and I quote, “asked about his re-, 
marks on a Meet the Press program in Feb- 
ruary 1955, in which he said he felt that 
there was other legislation more important 
than civil rights, Butler said he was still 
by those words. 
writen said that he had been in consulta- 
tion with liberal leaders in Congress, includ- 
ing Senator HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, and 


representatives of labor, and that they are’ 


substantially in agreement that the ‘time 
is not ripe’ to push through any liberal leg- 
islation.”’ 

While Democrats in the South are cam- 

paigning against President Eisenhower on 
his civil rights stand, Democrats in the North 
are trying to take the credit for all the civil 
rights gains made under this Republican 
administration during the past 3 years. 
- Unless the Democrat board of strategy 
takes a closer look at their campaign tactics, 
they will probably find themselves waging 
a sectional battle in 1956; defending in one 
section of the country what they are bitterly 
fighting in another. 

Down South, the stronghold of the Demo- 
crats, they are blaming Eisenhower for the 
Supreme Court decision that sounded the 
death knell of segregation. They claim that 
not until President Eisenhower was elected 
was there any danger of segregation being 
eliminated. They emphasize that Eisen- 
hower appointed Chief Justice Warren, whose 
opinion cast segregation into the discard. 
They enjoy saying that if a Democrat had 
won the election of 1952, instead of Eisen- 
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hower, segregation would be in effect and 
unchanged. 

The Democrats are telling the Negro voter 
in large northern cities that the war to de- 
stroy segregation was launched by a Demo- 
crat President. Therefore, they argue with 
great emphasis that the victory over segre- 
gation was a Democrat victory. 

If they continue this type of doubletalk 
it is going to take some expert handling. 
They will have to be very careful that they 
keep political pamphlets intended for Negro 
sections from slipping into the hands of 
whites in Atlanta, Birmingham, Charleston, 
and Jackson, Miss. 

Any literature designed for Mobile, New 
Orleans, Little Rock, or Memphis, must not 
Þe allowed to get into the hands of Negroes 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia and other places 
where Negroes reside. Never once in this 
battle within the Democrat Party must the 
right hand be permitted to know what the 
left hand is doing. 

If the Democrats are going to keep up this 
approach, it may be necessary for them to 
maintain 2 Democrat headquarters; 1 
down in the good old Dixiecrat cotton land 
at Money, Sumner or Belzoni, Miss., and an- 
other under the Statue of Liberty in New 
York City, or along Lake Michigan in Chi- 
cago, the land of Lincoln. 

It is indeed a pleasure for me to be in 
Los Angeles speaking at your Lincoln Day 
dinner. President Eisenhower believes in 
strong men. He has said, “Our need—our 
most urgent need—is the leadership of men 
-whose strength of mind is matched by their 
strength of will.” California has produced 
many men of this caliber. Your Republi. 
can Representatives in Washington are 
among the strongest delegations from any 
State. Where can you find a stronger quartet 
than Vice President Rr Nixon, who is 
also Chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Government Contracts; Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, who read the momentous Supreme 
Court decision on segregation; WILLIAM 
KNOWLAND, minority leader of the Senate 
who guides the Eisenhower legislation 
through the Senate; and Senator THomas 
KucHEL, who has cooperated in every vote 
and program of the Eisenhower effort in be- 
half of all of us. T 

The Republican Party was conceived in 
righteousness in 1854 and is carrying on the 
tradition for which it was founded, “The 
dignity of man, regardless of race, creed or 
color.” i 

Compare the 20-year record of the Demo- 
crats with the 3 years of this Republican 
administration in“all fields and on all fronts 
and there can be but 1 choice. 

It is up to you to spread the record of our 
achievements in every home in California. - 
If this is done here and throughout the 
Nation, we will elect Republicans the length 
and breadth of the land from the court- 
houses to the White House. 

President Eisenhower is not only the 
leader of our great Nation, but is the most 
respected figure in the world. Churchill 
and Stalin are gone. There is only Eisen- 
hower to exalt and inspire nations and peo- 
ple to superdeeds; to guarantee the peace; 
to stabilize the world; and find a common 
plateau upon which we can all work and 
live in peace and prosperity. 

With France having serious trouble both 
at home and abroad; with Red China still - 
threatening in the Far East; with the unrest 
in Israel and Egypt; with inflation beginning 
to run rampant in most of Europe; with 
Western Germany becoming stronger under 
our direction but flirting with Russia; with 
Chancellor Adenauer’s delicate health and 
age; with Russia less antagonistic against our 
Proposals, but ever alert to any weakness 
shown on our part; with many other un- 
stable world conditions facing us; with the 
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people of the world pleading that President 
Eisenhower continue to show the way; I 
predict that President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
will take cognizance of these conditions and 
sacrifice his own desire to retire to private 
life and again stand for reelection, so the 
free peoples of the world can have faith in 
the future. Eisenhower believes in the Lin- 
coln credo, and I quote the immortal Lin- 
coln again: “It- has long been a grave ques- 
tion whether any government not too strong 
for the liberties of its people, can be strong 
enough to maintain its existence in great 
emergencies.” 

That is why I believe the call of duty will 
be too strong for Mr. Eisenhower to retire 
and Ke will “dare to do his duty as he under- 
stands it.” 


The President’s Veto of the Natural Gas 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
to the editor of the Wall Street Journal, 
entitled “The Candidate.” 

The author of the letter, Mr. John G. 
Sobieski, of Los Angeles, Calif., has an 
interesting analysis of the political ap- 
peal of President Eisenhower’s veto mes- 
sage killing the proposed amendment to 
the Natural Gas Act. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement issued on February 17, 1956, 
by Frank M. Porter, president of the 
American Petroleum Institute. The 
statement comments on President Eisen- 
hower’s veto of H. R. 6645. 

It occurred to me that Members of the 
Senate and the House will be interested 
in this statement on the position of the 
petroleum industry with regard to the 
President’s unexpected decision. ¢ 

I call attention particularly to the last 
paragraph of Mr. Porter’s statement. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and the statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE CANDIDATE 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Your editorial, The President’s Veto (Feb- 
ruary 20), points out that the ground stated 
by Eisenhower in vetoing the natural gas 
bill appear mistaken so far as the public 
interest is concerned. 

Perhaps the message had a different major 


objective. The message makes a bow to the 
oil industry—that vital industry. There is 
a further bow to free enterprise. He is in 


accord with the basic objectivés of the leg- 
islation (elimination of controls). He also 
favors specific language protecting consum- 
ers in their right to fair prices. He is for 
honesty in Government and against arro- 
gance, particularly by the rich. (Home and 
mother get their plug next week.) 

The really brilliant feature, of course, is 
the proposed elimination of controls coupled 
with specific language protecting consumers 
in their right to fair prices. 

Although the Wall Street Journal was not 
impressed, the message does seek to appeal 
to the following: The people in the oil indus- 
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try; all gas consumers, all those who believe 
in taking off controls; all those who believe 
in putting on controls; all those who believe 
in honesty in Government, and all those who 
are opposed to arrogance. 

The man who, in one message, can do all 
that deserves to be called what he obviously 
is, a candidate. We Democrats have some 
versatile men. But Ike, we must admit, is 
a five-star candidate. 

JoHN G. SOBIESKI, 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


STATEMENT BY AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTI- 
TUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The following statement was issued to- 
night by Frank M. Porter, president, Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute: 

“The petroleum industry is deeply disap- 
pointed that President Eisenhower has felt 
it necessary for reasons wholly apart from its 
merits to veto the Harris-Fulbright bill. This 
legislation combines the best judgment of 
the Congress and the Cabinet Committee, 
and, in our view, would have permitted the 
industry a minimum degree of freedom to 
explore for and develop at reasonable prices 
to the consumers the natural gas so vital to 
the fuel supply of the American people. 

“We share the President’s concern over 
the alleged activities of what he has de- 
scribed as ‘only a very small segment of a 
great and vital industry.” We agree that the 
circumstances to which he alludes should be 
fully investigated. It remains our position, 
however, that the legislation which Mr. 
Eisenhower has endorsed on its merits and 
yet has prevented from becoming law fully 
protects the price paid by the consumer of 
natural gas as well as the long-term supply 
of this fuel. We cite the substantial margin 
by which the Senate approved H. R. 6645 as 
ample proof that a majority of the Senate 
believes that the merits of the legislation 
were in no way diminished by what has been 
described as the activities of an arrogant 
minority. 

“The President’s veto killed the legislation 
which he has endorsed in principle. In the 
light of the political and legislative uncer- 
tainty which that veto has created, as well as 
the chaos which will result in the natural-gas 
producing industry, the initiative f any 
new legislation, which certainly will be 
needed, must now come from the President if 
it is to be successful.” 


John E. Peurifoy: Foe of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2,1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, with the 
loss of John E. Peurifoy in a tragic ac- 
cident a little over 5 months ago, the 
United States lost one of its most capable 
and colorful diplomats. First as Am- 
bassador to Greece, then as Ambassador 
to Guatemala, and finally Thailand, Mr. 
Peurifoy was an effective on-the-spot 
troubleshooter in the battle against 
communism. 

In the words of the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Peurifoy had— 
exceptional responsibilities which he dis- 
charged with great distinction- 

In Greece and Guatemala, he contributed 
mightily to repelling efforts of international 
communism to take over the governments of 
those countries. : 
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At Bangkok, he served not only to cement 
ties with our good friend and ally, Thailand, 
but at this seat of the Secretariat of the 
Manila Council he helped to give vitality to 
the new treaty for the security of southeast 
Asia. - 


Indeed, Mr. Peurifoy’s career is one in 
which all Americans may well take pride. 
His meteoric climb to prominence and 
success is a Horatio Alger-like story in 
the true American tradition. Born Au- 
gust 9, 1907, in Walterboro, S. C., Mr. 
Peurifoy was:-a member of a family of 
lawyers. He, too, had aspired to becom- 
ing a lawyer, but family financial set- 
backs forced him to put this ambition 
aside. His protracted illness during his 
second year at West Point forced him to 
leave school altogether. 

After a stint running a supply room of 
a land bank in Kansas City, and various 
jobs in New York, 1935 found him in 
Washington applying for a job with the 
State Department. But because of his 
lack of the necessary education, there 
was no possibility there. Undaunted, this 
became his goal. For 3 years he bom- 
barded the Department of State with job 
applications—in the meantime holding 
such jobs as elevator operator in the 
House of Representatives, a minor post 
in the Treasury Department, and a job 
in a local department store. At the same 
time he atended night school at Amer- 
ican University and George Washington 
University. à 

Finally, the turning point in his*@areer 
came in 1938 when the Department of 
State hired him as a clerk at $2,000 a 
year. Eight years later he was Special 
Assistant to the Under Secretary of State, 
and in 1950 received his first ambassa- 
dorial appointment. 


Many qualities contributed to Mr. 
Peurifoy’s rapid rise to the top and to 
his unique kind of diplomacy. One was 
his tenacity. As we have seen by his 
determination to get in the Department 
of State, once he had decided upon a 
goal, he never gave up until he suc- 
ceeeded This was a particularly useful 
asset in his diplomatic negotiations. It 
is reported that during the Guatemalan 
crisis, though various plans fell through 
in efforts to establish a democratic gov- 
ernment, Mr. Peurifoy repeatedly helped 
pick up the pieces and did not give up 
until a plan did succeed. According to 
1 press account, 3 times Mr. Peurifoy saw 
his whole plan collapse. Everyone was 
exhausted from tension and lack of sleep, 
and three times Mr. Peurifoy ignoring 
personal danger and forgetting sleep 
picked up the pieces, and dic not give 
up. 

Another asset was his remarkable abil- 
ity to get along with people both in the 
United States and abroad. Mr. Peurifoy 
was a Democrat—he once said, “You're 
born that way in South Carolina. It’s 
almost like your religion”’—but he was 
liked and admired by both Democrats 
and Republicans. Naturally his charm 
stood him in good stead as a diplomat. 
He was loved and respected by the Greek 
people, and in Guatemala, he was known 
as “smiling Jack.” 

In fact, it was this likableness, along 
with his capacity for efficient organiza- 
tion, that-first brought him to the atten- 
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tion of then Under Secretary of State 
Acheson. During the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco in 1945, Mr. 
Peurifoy’s task was to make the confer- 
ence arrangements, and to see that the 
Various delegations -were comfortable 
and happy. This he did with such tact, 
calm, and success he was appointed Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Under Secretary. A 
year later, upon Mr. Acheson’s recom- 
Mendation, he was made Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Administration—the 


youngest man ever to hold such title. 


Soon after, he was appointed Deputy 
Under Secretary of State, charged with 
liaison relations with Congress and with 
the reorganization of the Department of 
State. His characteristic administra- 
tive ability and charm again paid off 
later in Greece where aside from helping 
an unsteady Greek Government stave off 
~ &@ Communist offensive, he succeeded in 
getting the various American diplomatic, 
economic and military missions to work 
in harmony together. 

Mr. Peurifoy was an informal diplo- 
mat, particularly known for his own par- 
ticular brand of down-to-earth, shirt- 
Sleeve diplomacy. He believed success- 
ful diplomacy required speaking “very 
frankly, very firmly, in words people 
cannot fail to understand” and not try- 
ing “to give them any gobbledygook.” 
As an example of his frankness, he is 
reported to have said to the venerable 
Sophocles Venizelos: “Look, Soph, you 
call me Jack. Let’s talk frankly about 
all this.” That this concept of the frank 
approach was fundamental with Mr. 
Peurifoy, is apparent from the fact that 
again in Guatemala, Mr. Peurifoy said: 
“Itis my rule to speak firmly and frankly 
and in simple language—and never give 
up.” This method, though at times con- 
Sidered startling, at least as Mr. Peuri- 
foy practiced it, brought results. 

In fighting communism, Mr. Peurifoy 
believed in the use of essentially two im- 
plements—persuasion and force. How- 
ever, he belived that by using the maxi- 
mum of persuasion, the use of force 
might be held to a minimum or elimi- 
nated altogether. However, he was in 
favor of using force if necessary, con- 
sidering it the lesser of the two evils in 
the choice between force and commu- 
nism. He believed that the United 
States could do this while still retaining 
its integrity provided it admitted frank- 
ly to itself what was being done, and 
that the ultimate end—the_ welfare of 
individual human beings all over the 
world—that the United States was serv- 
ing, was constantly borne in mind. 

With regard to Guatemala, it is im- 
Possible to assess exactly to what de- 
gree the downfall of the first Commu- 
nist-infiltrated government to become 
entrenched in the Western Hemisphere, 
was attributable to the efforts of Mr. 
Peurifoy. But, it is clear that his role 
was an important one. The United 
States Military Attaché at the Embassy 
in Guatemala said: 

It was the force of one man’s personality 


that got the job done—and that man’s name 
is Jack Peurifoy. 


Moreover, though some lives were lost 
in the battle for Guatemala, Mr. Peuri- 
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t 
foy’s use of the maximum of persuasion, 
behind which stood the impressive in- 
fluence of the United States, undoubted- 
ly contributed to the fact that no war 
such as that which occurred in Korea 
and Indochina, developed in Guatemala. 

Following Mr. Peurifoy’s assignment 
in Guatemala, and in keeping with the 
nature of his former diplomatic posts, 
he was appointed as Ambassador to 
Thailand. In this connection, the 
Assistant Secretary of State for the Far 
East stated that the Orient was “one 
of the toughest areas” for American dip- 
lomats to cope with. 

Mr. Peurifoy did not fight the last 
battle against communism. But may 
his example of drive, courage, and level- 
headedness in the active fight against 
this great danger, serve as an inspiration 
to all Americans in the tremendous task 
of rolling back the Communist menace. 


Farm Problem: 1956 Edition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL C. KING 


, OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2,1956 


Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial from Fortune magazine which 
seems to me to be an excellent analysis 
of the present farm problem: 

FARM PROBLEM: 1956 EDITION 


The United States farmer is, as everybody 
knows, a voter. Many a United States 
farmer is also a brilliant businessman, ex- 
pert in the uses of ‘credit, chemistry, and 
the internal-combustion engine, willing to 
make capital commitments, relative to his 
own individual resources, that would stagger 
General Motors. It is the farmer’s skill at 
his business that creates, in combination 
with his vote, the 1956 edition of the farm 
problem. And during 1956 it is a fair pre- 
sumption that the voting power of the farm- 
er will get more realistic attention than will 
his productive power. 

The program submitted to Congress last 
month by President Eisenhower bears out 
this assumption. It is politically adroit and 
in one sense courageous. 
and Mr. Benson have not been panicked into 
advocating a return to high and rigid price 
supports, as is. irresponsibly advocated by 
Mr. Truman, Mr. Harriman, and Mr. Steven- 
son. The administration has, however, de- 
cided that a system of flexible supports is not 
enough to satisfy the farmer, or to solve what 
the President calls the paradox facing our 
farm families, namely a decline in farm 
prices and incomes in the midst of a great 
industrial boom. 4 

With this as a premise the President pro- 
poses to keep flexible price supports in oper- 
ation while making a direct attack on farm 
surpluses through a new gimmick, the soil 
bank. Under an immediate acreage re- 
serve plan the Government will pay farmers 
who voluntarily reduce their plantings in 
certain crops, notably wheat and cotton, and 
possibly corn and rice, below present allot- 
ments. Under a long-range conservation re- 
serve scheme, furthermore, the Government 
would pay farmers who take land out of any 
kind of cultivation and who turn it back to 


Mr. Eisenhower. 
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forage, timber, and other uses. AT told, the 
plan aims to take some 40 million acres out 
of production at a cost to the taxpayer of 
about $1 billion per year. And initially at 
least, until surpluses are reduced, this would 
be piled on top of the $1.3 billion now- going 
out for farm benefits. 

All this is a very considerable increase in 
the subsidization of American agriculture, 
especially for an administration that prides 
itself on Government economy. What is 
troublesome, however, is not just the cost of 
the program but its assumption that the 
Government owes any class in this country a 
predetermined standard of living and in- 
come. It is troublesome, too, that while the 
President has clearly defined part of the 
farm problem—namely, the existence of sur- 
pluses—-he has by no means faced up to the 
whole of it. He believes there are too many 
acres in production in the United States to 
yield a satisfactory balance between supply 
and demand for farm commodities, but, after 
all, the acres are in cultivation because farm- 
ers are there to cultivate them. And a pro- 
gram whose major political appeal is to drive 
up farm prices and incomes (by paying 
farmers to produce nothing) may well serve 
to keep some farmers on the land indefinitely 
who might otherwise seek more rewarding 
occupations, to their own and the economy’s 
benefit. 

TWO CONTROLLING FACTS 


At the least, any sensible Government pol- 
icy must take account of certain controlling 
facts that powerfully influence the farmer’s 
position. The first fact is that demand for 
food products by their very nature is not 
apt to rise as fast as demand for many other 
products. The second fact is that, owing to 
research (in part sponsored by Government) 
and increasing capital investment, produc- 
tivity has been advancing on the farm even 
faster than in industry. As a result, fewer 
and fewer farmers are required to meet the 
needs of the country, and farm population, 
25 percent of total population in 1939, is 
now down to 13 percent. In the next quar- 
ter century, on some estimates, it could fall 
from roughly 22 million to 17 million; farm 
output, however, will rise substantially. 

These developments may be unwelcome 
to those who conceive of the farmer as part 
of a fixed and immutable class, but they 
help explain why the farmer today is far 
better off than most politicians, and indeed 
the President, seem to think. Between 1947 
and 1955 total farm net income as well as 
prices did decline; but in the same period 
some 2 million people moved off the land, and 
those who stayed found many supplementary 
means of income. As a result, farm income 
per capita, which was $788 in 1947, is esti- 
mated at $856 for 1955. 


Moreover, these average figures for farm 


‘population tell only part of the story. As 


technologies have advanced, farming has be- 
come a big business for those who succeed. 
In 1954 there were some 4,800,000 farms in 
the United States. Of these, some 2 million, 
or 44 percent of the total, probably produced 
over 90 percent of the total of farm) cash 
sales. These larger and more efficient farms 
are not in trouble today, and they account 
for the bulk of total farm assets, which have 
reached the tremendous figure of $162 billion. 
The real farm problem is centered on about 
1 million farms that generate practically no 


cash income, and afford at best a subsistence 
living. 


HELP FOR THE WRONG PEOPLE 


It is difficult to see how the President’s 
new plan will aid these marginal farmers 
and, indeed, it could even do harm. In the 
first instance the bulk of soil-bank subsidies 
is likely to go to the larger and more pros- 
perous operators—a defect, also, of price- 
support payments. Faced with a choice of 
trying to reduce the acreage of a farm of 20 
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acres, or one with 1,000, Government officials 
(who will enjoy tremendous discretion in 
this matter) will probably find it easier to 
deal with the bigger unit. In this caes the 
cash benefits will go to those who do not 
need them. But even if it is assumed that 
some subsidy will “trickle down” to the 
little fellow, it is far from clear that this will 
really help him. On the contrary, Govern- 
ment checks for retiring some of his land will 
give him precisely the cash income that he 
needs to hang on in a precarious and funda- 
mentally unsound situation. Certainly, if 
the President’s aim is to help the man who 
needs the help, the taxpayer’s money might 
be better spent on a clear-cut program for 
education and training for other jobs. 
Defenders of the soil bank will, of course, 
argue that its main purpose is to get rid of 
present surpluses, and that if these are re- 
duced, all farmers, great and small, will gain. 
Even here, however, large questions arise. 
As general acreage is taken out of produc- 
tion, all farmers will intensify their efforts to 
produce more on the land left in cultivation. 
Their ability to do so has been proved time 
and again. As the President somewhat rue- 
fully admits, acreage allotments in 1955 were 
supposed to reduce the cotton crop to 10 
million bales; actually nearly 15 million bales 
were forthcoming. What this means is that 
if the soil-bank scheme isto work at all, Gov- 
ernment regulations and controls must be 
tightened up and even extended. The Gov- 
ernment, for instance, must be sure that land 
taken out of production is not used for graz- 
ing lest this increase cattle raising and de- 
press beef prices. As the whole history of 
price support proves, controlling production 
is exceedingly difficult short of collectivizing 
American agriculture completely. 


WHAT WAY OF LIFE? 


What this comes down to is that while the 
/soil-bank plan may have certain virtues, and 
certainly is preferable to a return to high 
and rigid price supports, it is no substitute 
for letting farm prices gradually find their 
own level and exert their normal influence 
in adjusting supply to dsmand. In his mes- 
sage the President stated that farming is 
important because it is not only an industry 
but a “way of life.” But the question re- 
mains as to what way of life the country is 
trying to preserve. 

On the record to date, it has been in those 
areas of agriculture where least Government 
interference has been present—in cattle rais- 
ing and in plain truck farming (which cur- 
rently receives little price support)—that 
the farmer remains a traditionally independ - 
ent person. It is where the Government has 
interfered most, in wheat, in cotton, in pea- 
nuts, that the farmer has got himself into 
deeper and deeper trouble, and deeper and 
deeper obligations to be state. If the 
United States wishes to preserve agriculture’ 
as a way of life it cannot go on insulating it 
from the market forces and choices that 
guide other American citizens, 


Questionnaire to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens of the 4th District of California 
have again shown an alert interest in 
their Government by responding in 
large numbers to the most recent of my 
yearly questionnaires. One out of every 
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six voters was asked to participate. To 
this date, almost 20 percent have an- 
swered. 

I am greatly encouraged by this re- 
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sponse. It is an indication of the vital- 
ity of our form of government. ‘The 
following tabulation may be of interest 
to my colleagues: 


1. If the Federal budget is balanced this year, would you favor some reduction in the 


national debt before taxes are lowered? 


ao A O N 


5. Although it is generally agreed that our Federal highway system should be modern- 


ized, a controversy has developed over the method of financing. 


Do you favor 


(a) Using the Government’s credit to obtain money now and pay off the debt over 
a long period; or (b) increasing the fuel, tire, license and other highway-user taxes to 


provide the money on a pay-as-you-go. basis? 1 


made for assistance to farmers. 


6. In view of the continuing depressed level of farm income, several proposals have been 
Do you favor (a) Government payments to farmers 


for keeping part of their acreage out of production, coupled with flexible price sup- 


ports; or (6) return to rigid farm price supports at 90 percent of parity? ! 
7. Would you favor a Federal program to reinsure private voluntary health insurance 


plans to make these plans available to more people at lower rates?_....___---_-...-- 64 33 3 
8. Would you be willing to pay increased social-security payroll deductions in order to 

finance liberalization of benefits, such as raising minimum social-security payments, | ` 

lowering the age at which payments can be received, ete.?_....--.--.------_-._._.- 63 33 4 
9, President Eisenhower has recommended ‘‘that the number of persons admitted to 


this country annually be based not on the 1920 census but on the 1950 census. 


Pro- 


vision should be made.to allow for greater flexibility in the use of quotas so if one 
country does not use its share, the vacancies may be made available for the use of 


qualified individuals from other countries.” 


DOF 0 AUTOR. 2 =e aaGetacien ol 59 
10. Among those who favor a Federal program to assist in school construction, a contro- 


38 3 


versy has developed. Do you favor (a) Using Federal credit. to assist school dis~ 


triets in raising their own money; or (b) direct grants by the Federal Government? !_ 


(a) 68 | (b) 23 5 


1 The difference between 100 percent and the totals in Nos. 5, 6, and 10 is attributable to those who rejected both 


alternatives or offered solutions of their own. 


——_———— 


A Sense of Unreality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the sad 
degree to which the leadership within 
this administration has fallen during the 
past 5 months has been recognized by the 
press of our Nation. I call attention to 
the editorial in the Detroit (Mich.) News 
of February 28, 1956. It would appear 
impossible to believe that the slackening 


“of leadership is not coupled with the ill- 


ness of the President, and his inability to 
lead our country. - ? 

Despite the announcement that he is 
fully returned to health, a situation such 
as this could not prevail under a Presi- 
dent who was sound in body and able to 
aggressively carry out the duties which 

' the office imposes upon him. 

I repeat, I wish Mr. Eisenhower well, 
I wish him health, and a long and happy 
life. I also regard the Office of the Presi- 
dent as one which may not be relegated 
to a part-time or honorary post. That 
very leadership which has been lacking, 
presumably because of ill health, must be 
restored, and unless it is so restored, the 
people of this country have the right and 
duty to consider that factor, along with 
the many others in their selection of a 
leader and President next November. 

The editorial follows: 


RosE-CoLorep GLassrs—A SENSE OF 
UNREALITY 


Official watchmen have made their rounds 
of the trouble spots in national politics and 
pronounced all is well. Secretary of State 
Dulles has told Senators that the new note 
of confidence heard from the Kremlin is 
really evidence that the Russians are weaker 
than ever. The President played 45. holes of 


-golf in Georgia and everybody assumes he is 


all right and will run again. 

It seems ungrateful not to breathe a sigh 
of relief while we can. But all we can feel is 
a sense of unreality. For 5 months we have 
rejoiced in almost daily evidence of Ike's 
physical recovery. 

During these months, however, the slack- 
ening of leadership in Washington has also 
been painfully apparent. One has looked in 
vain for signs that the White House has again 
become the seat of command. 

In the growing crisis of our foreign policy 
the President has so far taken no stand, of- 
fered no explanation, and assumed no per- 
sonal responsibility. Though he was wak- 
ened at midnight last week to approve the 
2-day suspension of the Shipment of light 
tanks to Saudi Arabia, there has been no 
suggestion that he was directing the affair or 
was even in close touch with it. 

The optimism engendered by Ike’s good 
health and good spirits dims somewhat be- 
fore the realization that it is still his health 
rather than his ideas or his influence which 
is making news. 


In the meantime, Secretary Dulles has tried 
to fill the leadership vacuum with an in- 
genious proof that nothing very important 
needs doing at the moment. The gist of his 
proof is that changes in Soviet policy, which 
have alarmed some observers, ought really to 
comfort them because the Soviet reversal 
testifies to Soviet failure in the past. There- 
fore, he concludes by implication, we have 
only to go on as we have been going, to con- 
tinue and consolidate our victory. 
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But the Russians, in fact, haven’t reversed 
Policy; they have only enlarged their tactical 
Means. Even if one could say their old ways 
failed, their new approach would still present 
& new challenge, and the conclusion that we 
need not react would still be false. Finally, 
Secretary Dulles himself expressed not long 
ago alarm over Soviet gains in Asia and the 
Middle East, which belie his present assump- 
tion of complacency. 

Congress was emphatically dissatisfied with 
State Department explanations. That dis- 
Satisfaction is likely to grow until the Presi- 
Gent again gives evidence of having resumed 
firm and imaginative leadership. 


Very Important To Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2,1956 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under previous leave to extend my re- 
Marks, I wish to include an article from 
the January issue of the Bulletin, a pub- 
lication of the Smaller Business Asso- 
ciation of New England.. This associa- 
tion, composed entirely of small-business 
Men, is one of the most active and most 
Productive groups in the country. Their 
interest in small business problems and 
their efforts to solve these problems de- 
Serve the highest commendation: 

Very IMPORTANT To SMALL BusINESS—“ARE 

Your VALUABLE RECORDS AND DOCUMENTS 

PROTECTED AGAINST DISASTER?” 


(Prepared by Edward J. Stewart, New Eng- 
land regional director, Small Business Ad- 
ministration) i 


During the past 2 years New England has 

en the scene of 4 major disasters and sev- 
eral less-damaging incidents. 

These catastrophes have ranged from tor- 
Nadoes to hurricanes and salt water floods 
to inland high winds with torrential rainfall. 
Also, there was a private dam failure result- 
ing in the flooding of a New England city 
With heavy loss of property. 

In every case the need of evaluating the 
extent of the damage must be supported by 
accurate records and tangible, reliable in- 

formation. 

The Small Business Administration, in 
Making financial assistance available under 
the Small Business Act of 1953 for losses 
sustained as a result of a storm—whether for 
home or business restoration—must have ac- 
Curate proof as to the extent of the damage 
and that relief is justified. To support such 
requirements, correct, current records should 
always be at our disposal. 

We have been amazed at the carelessness 
and lack of availability of such important 
data and records. In many cases, serious 
delays in making loans have resulted which 
could have been avoided had such needed 
information been promptly and completely 
Submitted. This lack of essential records is 
prevalent in big business, as well as small 
companies and individuals. Floods, winds, 
and fire have caused books, records, docu- 
ments, and other key information to be de- 
stroyed or made illegible, and no other im- 
mediate source of information as to inventory 
and other losses can be offered to solve this 
problem. 

This is a serious situation, but one which 
at least in part may be solved for the benefit 
of all concerned. 

I wish to recommend that all valuable 
Papers which are not frequently used for 
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reference purposes be placed in a safe-deposit 
vault in your own depository bank, if it is 
located on high ground—or some other bank 
which would be safe from high water in case 
of flood. The cost is extremely low as com- 
pared to the loss, both in time and money, 
in preparing duplicate copies. 

Current records of accounts payable and 
receivable should be photostated and pre- 
served in a safe place. In addition, complete 
sets of tracings, blueprints, drawings, and 
important specifications, as well as models 
and prototype mechanisms, should also be 
placed for safekeeping and possible future 
use under protective guard. This important 
practice is being instituted by many forward 
enterprises and individuals. However, just a 
word of caution is necessary. Unless all such 
data, information, and documents are main- 
tained on a reasonably current basis, the pur- 
pose for which the safeguards are proposed 
is worthless. 

The settling of claims with insurance com- 
panies is gueatly accelerated and, if a dis- 
pute arises between insured and insurer, 
proof of loss through accurate documentary 
evidence may save thousands of dollars for 
the insured. 

Another critical situation may arise in 
connection with the preparation and report- 
ing of the earnings of a business or indi- 
vidual for State and Federal income-tax re- 
quirements. If important records are not 
available, due to a disaster, considerable con- 
fusion and even penalties may result through 
delay in reporting at the time specified. 
This again is another instance where dupli- 
cate copies of records should be available at 
another source of safekeeping. 

What are the steps which should be taken 
to put this program into force? 

First. For business establishments, all de- 
partment heads should be apprized of the 
plan and make 4 complete survey and listing 
of all valuable reports, drawings, records, 
and such other material required for the 
full operation of the company. 

Second. Make arrangements to microfilm 
or photostat such data and accumulate all 
duplicates carefully coded or identified and 
properly packed and protected for storage. 

Third. After assembling this material, con- 
tact the bank or other safekeeping institu- 
tion outlining space needed and arrange for 
the storage of same, and submit to the bank 
the names of those representing the com- 
pany who have authority to have access to 
these valuable records. 

In the matter of individuals, it is equally 
desirable and, in fact, basically imperative, 
in case of disaster, that insurance policies, 
copies of income-tax returns, deeds for prop- 
erty, and all other important records and 
instruments be placed in a depository bank 
for reference—not only by the individual, 
but also in case of death or incompetency— 
so that such material may properly and 
easily be available to those entrusted to ad- 
minister the estate of the deceased or assume 
the responsibilty of a guardian. 


Mr. Stewart stated that his office was pre- 
pared to cooperate in this important plan. 


Plans for Burke (Va.) Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald of 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956, in which 
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the paper discusses the proposed plan of 
the Federal Government to construct a 
new airport at Burke, Va.: 

BACK TO BURKE 


It has taken 3 years for the Department 
of Commerce to recognize the obvious need 
for the proposed Burke Airport—3 years of 
costly waste, great uncertainty for residents 
of the area and inexcusable delay in prepar- 
ing Washington for the jet age. Any study of 
management practices surely would point 
to the pulling and hauling over a program 
that agencies of the Department recommend- 
ed 5 years ago as a horrible example of 
confusion and inefficiency. Nevertheless, it 
would be wrong to look a gift horse, or a 
partially gift airport, too closely in the 
mouth. It is encouraging to have the as- 
surance of Louis S. Rothschild, the Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, 
that the Department is prepared to ask Con- 
gress for money to start the Burke airport 
if the recommendation for use of Andrews 
Air Force base is rejected. 

It ought to be as apparent to Mr. Roths- 
child as to others that Andrews will be re- 
jected as an alternative because joint mili- 
tary-civilian operation is not only infeasible 
but dangerous. Precisely what Mr. Roths- 
child means by operation of the Burke air- 
port by a tripartite authority at a later stage 
remains to be seen. A case can be made 
generally that local authorities should take 
over at least some of the airport functions 
now exercised by the Federal Government; 
and probably the airlines ought to contribute 
more toward meeting the cost. But it would 
be foolish to think of a tripartite authority 
here as a practical current possibility, especi- 
ally before an airport was built. Apart from 
the staggering jurisdictional problems in- 
volving Virginia and Maryland, there is the 
sobering fact that the District, because of its 
peculiar budgetary problems, is flat broke. 
At any rate, Mr. Rothschild seems to have 
recognized the principle of Federal responsi- 
bility to get the airport under way. 


Great credit goes to Senator MoNRONEY and 
his subcommittee for forcing recognition of 
the urgency of the Burke project. The ad- 
ministration, which has just named Gen. 
Edward P. Curtis to head a survey of the 
dangerous congestion in the Nation’s airways, 
can atone in some measure for the conges- 
tion the delay has helped perpetuate here 
by a determination to get behind the Burke 
project and push. 


Address of Dr. Brendan F. Brown, Law 
School, Loyola University of the South, 
New Orleans, La., Before Annual Ban- 
quet of Knights of Columbus, Fourth 
Degree, Second New York District, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2,1956 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address: 

THE NATURAL Law AS THE MORAL BASIS OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 

Mr. Toastmaster, most reverend, right rev- 
erend, very reverend, and reverend clergy, and 
members of the fourth degree Knights of Co- 
lumbus, Calvert Province, second New York 
district, it was with much happiness and a 
deep sense of appreciation and gratitude that 
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I accepted the invitation to address you 
this evening, tendered on your behalf by 
your Master James J. Rooney, through the 
kindness of the Right Reverend Monsig- 
nor Robert E. McCormick, the ecclesiasti- 
cal consultant to master. I am pro- 
foundly aware of the importance of this 
occasion, attended as it is by such a select 
and influential group of Catholic lay- 
men. In your hands largely rests the initia- 
tive and patriotic responsibility of translat- 
ing into action the most cherished ideals of 
church and country, in this great metropolis 
and necessarily throughout the Nation. My 
subject relates to those ideals which include 
the promotion of international justice, under 
the natural law, as an indispensable guar- 
antee of human rights everywhere, and as an 
essential of world peace. 


INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE IS A MANDATE OF THE 
: NATURAL LAW 


Natural law is that objective, eternal and 
immutable hierarchy of moral values which 
are sources of obligation with regard to man 
because they have been so ordained by the 
Creator of nature. This law conforms to the 
essence of human nature which He has 
created. It is that aspect of the eternal law 
which directs the actions of men. It is dis- 
coverable by reason alone, 

Natural law has been promulgated in the 
intellect. It is knowable proximately through 
the conscience, at least in regard to its more 
fundamental principles. The most basic 
ideal of this law, namely, that every man 
must live in accordance with his rational 
nature, so that he will do good and avoid 
evil, is self-evident to all. But varying grad- 
uations and types of reasoning are necessary 
to ascertain the subnorms of this law. 

Natural law is divine and immutable in 
the sense that it does not depend on human 
will. But human positive law is man-made 
and changeable because it is a means for 
giving effect to the deductions which flow 
from the natural law. Those means will vary 
with the changing facts of the time and place. 
Positive law may be national or international. 

International law, or the legal order for 
world society, determines and defines the 


rights and duties of States in their mutual 


relations and dealings. Natural internation- 
al law is derived immediately from the nature 
of the state and ultimately from the divine 
will and reason. This phase of international 
law and all the natural rights and duties 
which follow exist prior to agreements made 
between states and before state acts of any 
kind whatsoever. But positive international 
law consists of precepts which are entirely 
dependent upon the wills of the states con- 
tractually or expressly manifested by agree- 
ments, or treaties, or by tacit consent evi- 
denced by behavior, or by a state enactment. 

Positive international law may be declara- 
tory of a preexisting deduction from the 
natural law perceived by reason. Again, it 
may be a specification of conditions which 
are required to insure a uniform method of 
international association. It may provide a 
special plan for the protection of interna- 
tional rights and duties. 

It was the genius of Suaroz, in the latter 
part of the 16th century, which transformed 
the Jus Gentium, or the law of nations of 
the ancient world, into the jus inter gentes, 
or the law between the nations. This latter 
was the starting point of the great work 
by Grotius The Law of War and Peace, and 
the beginning of modern international law. 
But the law between the nations which 
stresses the relationship of sovereign and 
independent states to each other is without 
moral significance unless, like the Jus Gen- 
tium, it is superimposed upon an objective 
natural law. 

Natural law necessarily has to be part of 
international law especially when there is 
no positive international law to cover a par- 
ticular situation. Natural law is a more 
extensive medium of social regulation in 
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world society than in national society. Un- 
like the legal orders of civilized national 
societies, international law is primitive. Its 
positive area is not well developed due to a 
lack of adequate executive, legislative, and 
Judicial processes. Indeed positive interna- 
tional law has had to depend upon custom 
and agreement for its origin and develop- 
ment. 

International law, both natural and posi- 
tive, is necessary for the achievement of 
justice in the world community which St. 
Augustine described 15 centuries ago as the 
“third circle of human society.” A legal 
order is required in all of man’s societies. 
It is only by such an order that human 
rights, in whatever societal area they exist, 
may be made effective. A legal order is an 
instrument for translating temporal author- 
ity into action so as to make a society work- 
able. 

Each state is subject to the natural law 
and hence is bound by obligations of jus- 
tice and charity, not only to its own mem- 
bers, but also to other states. Each is a cor- 
porate body which derives its jurisdiction 
from the natural law because of its nature 
and its general objectives, namely, the pro- 
motion of the welfare of its people. The 
necessity of justice between states arises from 
their natural equality flowing from the iden- 
tity of their natures and ends. No state may 
be treated as subordinate to another, for it 
does not derive its authority from any other 
state. Hence each is essentially equal to 
every other in intrinsic worth and dignity in 
their interassociation. 

Like human persons, states have equal es- 
sential moral rights which Justice requires 
shall be respected. These rights create a 
sphere of autonomy which is demanded by 
the natural law as necessary for the fulfill- 
ment of the destiny of the state. These rights 
may relate to personality or substance. 

The most basic right of personality is that 
of life itself. Besides the right of survival 
or self-preservation, States have the natural 
rights of self-development, independence, 
self-control, territorial dominion, and par- 
ticipation in matters affecting world society. 
The most fundamental right of substance 
prescribes sufficient property for the reason- 
able maintenance of the State’s existence. 
Another example is the right to be free from 
economic exploitation. Of course, rights of 
substance do not demand that States must 
own or possess the same amount of property, 
but rather that they shall be secure in the 
ownership or possession of the goods to which 
they have a right. 


THE CRIME OF UNJUST WAR VIOLATES 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


War as a struggle by force of arms between 
two or more states, undertaken by public 
authority for the common good, is not intrin- 
sically evil. Indeed, war may be lawful if it 
is declared by the highest authority, if the 
cause is just, and of the gravest kind, so as 
to outweigh the frightful evils which are the 
inescapable aftermath of war, and if the 
methods used in the fighting of the war con- 
form to the dictates of the natural law and 
international treaties and undertakings. 
Every state has a natural law right to defend 
itself when unjustly attacked. Its act of 
self-defense in such a case is ultimately for 
the protection of the international common 
good. In the absence of an adequate inter- 
national tribunal for the settlement of dis- 
putes, with a sufficient police force to enforce 
its decisions, war may be the only remedy for 
the achievement of justice. 

Suarez has described a just war as an 
equitable decree of punitive justice. But he 
insists that those who declare war must 
know, not merely believe, that it is just. 
The greatest deliberation is required, as a 
matter of prudence, before recourse to war 
is justified even though there is a just cause. 
The other state must be given precise notice 
of the alleged injustice, with a request for 
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an acceptable adjustment, and sufficient time 
to permit careful decision. 

Aggressive or unjust war is at the same 
time a sin, a great moral wrong, and finally 
an international law crime. The sinfulness 
and injustice of certain types of wars were 
recognized in that period of the develop- 
ment of international law which culminated 
with the 16th century. But while the 
medieval fathers of international law were 
distinguished between just and unjust wars, 
and between sinful and sinless wars, they 
did not systematically analyze the kind of 
injustice, which resulted from certain kinds 
of war. They did not clearly identify that 
injustice as criminal. They could not be 
expected to develop the criminality facet 
of war. The international social interest in 
the maintenance of peace was not as obvious 
to their age as to the modern world. They 
lived before this planet had been integrated 
by the astonishing contributions of physical 
science, The idea of a crime as distinguished 


from a tort, or civil wrong, did not emerge? 


until it was realized that certain unjust 
attacks by one nation against another are 
tantamount to assaults upon each and every 
other nation, and hence upon the inter- 
national social interest in peace. 

If the unjust war is waged in breach of 
a treaty, its criminality is increased. Of 
course, not every breach of treaty or agree- 
ment is a crime under international law. . 
however legally wrong and reprehensible 
such a violation of the assumed obligation 
may be. It is manifest that every breach 
of treaty shatters mutual trust. In the 
words of Pope Pius XII, contained in his 
epochal Encyclical of 1939, namely Summi 
Pontificatus that trust is “the indispensable 
presupposition, without doubt, of all peace- 
ful intercourse between nations, and the very 
soul of the juridicial relations in force 
among them.” But the breach of a treaty, 
for example, which established fishing rights 
between two nations, dealing, therefore, 
with a minor aspect of property, and making 
certain acts illegal which are morally in- 
different in themselves, would not neces- 
sarily be an international law crime. It 
would be a violation, however, of inter- 
national law. If a treaty outlaws unjust 
war, then its violation becomes a crime 
against peace. 

The leaders of Germany and Japan were 
principally tried for crimes against peace 
in the Nuremberg and Tokyo trials, respec- 
tively. Overwhelming evidence was pre“ 
sented at these trials to prove that these 
leaders had waged unjust war which was 
criminal under international law. Juridical 
natural law justified these trials, although 
there may have been some room for doubt 
as to whether strict, positive international 
law alone would have been clearly sufficient 
for this purpose. 

From the scholastic point of view, the 
nations which conducted these two trials 
did not act on their own authority as the 
victims of aggression alone. They rather 
represented the international community 
whose peace and security had been broken 
by an unjust attack upon some of its mem- 
bers. It was the thought of such classical 
authorities on international law, as Suarez, 
that a victorious state in a just war may 
sit as a judge in a representative capacity 
in a court of world public opinion. Such 
a state is primarily a judge rather than 4 
prosecutor. As a judge, this state may exe- 
cute a just Judgment by ferce, provided the 
punishment is proportionate to the offense. 
It is true that one of the countries rep- 
resented at these trials had been guilty of 
violating the very law which its representa- 
tives were helping to administer. But this 
did not vitiate the judgment since it was 
able to stand on its own merits. 


Prior to the acts of the defendants, posi- 
tive international law had included a cus- 
tom resulting from a series of treaties in 
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which the signatories had outlawed and con- 
demned aggressive war. In the Kellogg pact 
of 1928, most of the nations of the world 
had renounced war as an instrument of 
National policy and condemned resort to 
war for the settlement of international dis- 
Putes. But international positive law did 
Not clearly and expressly state that aggres- 
Sive war was a crime, and that the persons 
Who waged it would be punished. The law 
Of the charters of the two tribunals, which 
50 stated, therefore, required the assistance 
of natural international law. With this 
assistance, the provisions of the charters 
Might be considered as declaratory of the 
Principles of natural international law as 
Such. In the alternative, these provisions 
Might be regarded as a restatement of pre- 
existing positive international law as inter- 
Preted in the light of natural law which 
Bave rise to certain inevitable implications. 
Implicit within the treaties which outlawed 
and condemned war, therefore, was the in- 
tention of the signatories to make aggres- 
Sive war a crime and hence punishable. 
But in either event, the law of the charters 
Was not ex post facto. There was no vio- 
lation of the principle that there can be 
no crime without a preexisting law, and 
therefore no justifiable punishment. 

It was alleged by jurists who belong to the 
analytical school of jurisprudence that the 
doctrines of act of state and superior orders 
Constituted a good defense in the Tokyo and 
Nuremberg trials. These doctrines hold 
that the official actions of leaders of states 
are imputable to the state, as their superior, 
which can do no wrong. Hence these leaders 
are not personally responsible for their rep- 
resentative acts. These doctrines, as thus 
Understood, contravene natural international 
law and are invalid. 

The leaders of a state control the actions 
of the corporate body in question. They 
determine the policies of the particular state 
Which is under the limitations of the natural 
law by analogy to the human person. Those 
Who direct states owe a higher duty to the 
dictates of international law than to the 
interests of those states. If a state author- 
izes criminal acts, no individual who per- 
forms them may claim immunity from pun- 
= by relying on the authority of the 
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THE REJECTION OF THE NATURAL-LAW CONCEPT 
OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE WILL LEAD TO 
ANARCHY AND ENDANGER WORLD PEACE 


The alternative to the natural-law concept 
of international law and justice is ultimately 
the acceptance. of physical power as the 
criterion of policy and conduct. If this al- 
ternative is accepted, then all juridical in- 
stitutions in the field of international rela- 
tions become more facades for the conceal- 
ment of force. International rights thus are 
Teduced to mere abstractions for the en- 
forcement of national material interests; or 
they are made to depend on compacts or 
treaties between states, and are thus the 
Product of arbitrary human will alone; or 
finally they are mere descriptions of the 
Status quo, or of what is actually allowed 
to nations and to their citizens in the world 
community. Any philosophy of interna- 
tional justice which may be substituted for 
that of the natural law lacks sufficient au- 
thority to overcome the claim that might 
is the sole source of moral and legal right. 

Erroneous ideas of the nature of tne 
State and its place in international society 
have resulted from a denial of the objective 
truth of the natural law. They have pro- 
duced the doctrines of unlimited sover- 
eignty, nationalism, racism, realism, and 
genocido. They have besmirched the pages 
of history with the blood of oppression and 
vainglorious conquest. They have ac- 
counted for the vacilation of American pub- 
lic opinion and foreign policy toward com- 
Munism between the end of the second 
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world war and the commencement of aggres- 
sion in Korea. They are responsible for be- 
clouding the full import of so-called co- 
existence, the proposed admission of Red 
China into the United Nations, and the use 
of ABC-atomic, bacteriological, and chemi- 
cal warfare. 

First, the word “coexistence” has been 
coined to describe the cold peace, which is 
based on mutual fear, arising from the 
hideous effects of atomic weapons. Co- 
existence prevails today between the free 
and the slave worlds. These can merely 
coexist because of the criminal partition of 
world society by communism, which uses 
international law as a tool against capital- 
istic states for the attainment of the goals 
of the Marxist revolution. 

But coexistence is not peace. The two 
camps do not live together in the tran- 
quillity of order of one world community, 
founded on the common postulate of justice 
and charity. Peace is more than the absence 
of war. St. Thomas Aquinas has stated that 
peace is “indirectly the product of justice 
in the sense that justice removes all ob- 
stacles to it.” The doctrine of peace among 
the nations through justice under the nat- 
ural law has been reinforced and elevated 
to the level of the supernatural by the con- 
cept of peace through love, or charity, and 
the brotherhood of man under Christ. 
Charity assists reason to visualize the rights 
of others, and predisposes the will to re- 
spond to the claims of strict justice. 

The present coexistence cannot remain 
stationary indefinitely. It must evolve 
either in the direction of a breakdown of 
the partitions, which divide mankind, or 
toward their reinforcement. Either the 
2 worlds will coalesce into 1, obedient to 
the mandate of international justice, or 
else the present paralysis of international 
life will increase, with a growing probability 
of danger to world peace. These partitions 
cannot be shattered by economic relation- 
ships or trade unless moral principles guide 
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grey a misconception of international 
law and ive war created the amazing 
contradiction which arose with regard to 
Red China. The leaders of Japan were pun- 
ished by certain nations for the crime of 
aggressive war and conspiracy to wage it. 
But the masters of Red China were treated 
as friends by many of these same nations. 
This was so although Red China was con- 
demned for aggression in Korea by the 
United Nations. The government of Red 
China was recognized by some of these 
states, which are still striving to seat 
that government in the United Nations. 

This weird national behavior was caused 
by the belief that all truth is relative. The 
nations in question perceived no inconsist- 
ency in their conduct. If all truth is rela- 
tive, then it is impossible to know whether 
the moral values of the free world, or the 
reverse standards of the communistic slave 
world, are true. It is impossible to decide 
whether an aggressive war is one waged to 

omote the standards of the former world 
or the latter. If all truth is relative and 
subjective, then all law, including interna- 
tional law, is in essence, force, and an aggres- 
sive war is whatever those who have the 
power choose to declare it to be at any 
particular time. 

Thirdly, the use of atomic weapons is not 
intrinsically contrary to the natural law in 
this era of virtually total war. But recourse 
to such weapons is limited by the dictates 
of that law. Their use is justifiable only 
when absolutely necessary for self-defense 
against injustice, and so long as man is not 
wholly incapable of controlling the radius of 
the explosion. Unless positive international 
law, however, made by treaty, can effectively 
restrain all use of atomic warfare, man’s 
quest for happiness through the perfection 
of his civilization, and through his ever- 
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growing mastery of his environment may 

well be doomed. 

DEDICATION BY THE UNITED STATES TO THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE WILL MEET 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 


Patriotism rightly engenders a love of 
country. It accords a primary place in our 
hearts to those who are especially bound to 
us by the ties of nationality and state. But 
patriotism reaches its greatest height when 
it insists that the state to which a citizen 
owes national allegiance shall do its full part 
in the cause of international justice and 
charity. 

The future extension of the American 
political and juridical philosophy of the nat- 
ural law into the sphere of international 
undertakings may be confidently expected. 
That philosophy was well articulated by the 
Founders of this Republic and continuously 
applied in the evolution of our social insti- 
tutions. The long record of assistance ren- 
dered to other nations in their struggle for 
political and economic justice is an assur- 
ance that America will successfully meet the 
challenge of the future, defiantly offered by 
the enemies of peace. But it is imperative 
that the significance of this assistance be 
not twisted so as to make it mean a method 
solely intended for the furtherance of our 
own selfish national interests. 


The success of America’s mission as the 
leader of the nations in this epoch of human 
development depends upon its continued 
dedication to the principles of the objective 
natural law. Responsibility for reminding 
America of this truth rests upon you, who 
are the special custodians of a glorious intel- 
lectual and moral heritage derived from the 
natural law. Responsibility for reminding 
to see that responsibility and courage to 


fulfill it. May He bless and keep you. Good 
night. 


War Veterans Security Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening the annual banquet of the na- 
tional rehabilitation conference of the 
American Legion was held here in the 
city of Washington. Among the guests 
were many Members of this House and 
of the other body. 


Principal speaker for the occasion was 
National Legion Commander J. Adding- 
ton Wagner, of Battle Creek, Mich. Be- 
cause he discussed the important war 
veterans security bill now before the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
I am including his address under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks: 

Chairman McCurdy, honorable Members 
of the Congress of the United States, distin- 
guished guests, and my fellow Legionnaires, 
this is an engagement to which I have looked 
forward ever since my election last fall. 

First of all, it gives me the opportunity to 
salute the Legionnaires and American Legion 
Auxiliary members who do our most impor- 
tant work. And secondly, it gives me the 
privilege of extending a very sincere and 
cordial welcome to the distinguished Mem- 
bers of Congress who honor us by taking a 
personal interest in our rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 

I know that I speak for every Legionnaire 
in the audience when I say that we are grate- 
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ful to you Senators and Representatives for 
joining us here tonight. 

We asked you here because we thought you 
would enjoy an hour or two with friends from 
back home. We realize that you have many 
such requests—perhaps too many—and so 
we are all the more delighted that you chose 
to accept this one. 

One month ago it was my privilege to speak 
directly to you and your colleagues under 
equally pleasant circumstances. To each of 
you I would like to say this: 

The single concern of this annual rehabili- 
tation conference is the well-being of a 
group of American citizens. They are rela- 
tively small in numbers, but tremendously 
large in devotion and sacrifice for their 
country. To state it simply, we are trying 
to find out, during these 4 days, how we 
can better serve the disabled war veteran, 
his dependents, and the widows and orphans 
of veterans. 

Now this involves an appraisal of our own 
effort as well as that of the Government. It 
involves an exchange of information and 
experience, for after all, the delegates to this 
conference live and work with the problem 
year ’round. It results in some praise, some 
criticism, some recommendations—all aimed 
at an improved veterans’ rehabilitation 
service. 

The point I want to emphasize to you 
Members of Congress is that in doing all this, 
we are constantly aware of the magnificent 
leadership and support the Congress has 
given the cause of the disabled veteran. 
Never in the history of governments has 
another national legislative body approached 
the record of the Congress of the United 
States in this regard. We know that; we 
honor and thank you for it. 

To my own colleagues of the American 
Legion, I want to report briefly on just one 
of many phases of our veterans’ rehabilita- 
tion service, it is, we believe, the one most 
urgently requiring action. 

Disabled and aging war veterans, by the 
increasing thousands, are in need of our 
help. With each passing day, more and 
more of these veterans are reaching the 
point where they can no longer provide 
security for themselves and their families 
because of age or disabilities or both. 

It is easy to appreciate the urgency of this 
problem when we realize that most of these 
veterans served in the defense of our coun- 
try in World War I. Thirty-eight years have 
passed since the end of that war. Through 
all of that time, the proud, self-reliant vet- 
erans who came back from the battlefields 
of France contributed a full measure to the 
needs of their families and their commu- 
nities. 

Now many of them find that they no 
longer have the health and the strength and 
stamina to hold down a productive job. 
Even those who are still physically able to 
compete with younger men are finding their 
way blocked by the spreading acceptance of 
age 65 as the age of retirement from work, 

The American Legion, through your re- 
ports and recommendations, has recognized 
the plight of these veterans. We are seeking 
a reasonable and practical solution through 
the war veterans’ security bill, which is now 
before the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

This legislation, H. R. 7886, is our most 
important objective this year because it af- 
fects veterans who are most in need of help. 

I don’t have to tell you Legionnaire re- 
habilitation workers how long and how ear- 
nestly the American Legion considered this 
problem and what to do about it. ‘You have 
been very much a part of that effort. 

Long before we proposed a legislative rem- 
edy, we asked ourselves this question: 

Do present laws and regulations adequate- 
ly provide for the war veterans 65 and over 
who need help? 
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We had to answer “No,” for this reason: 
Present laws are inadequate and lend them- 
selves to rigid administration. 

Let me cite just one example. 

A 68-year-old World War I veteran with a 
dependent wife was a carpenter by trade. 
He lost one arm by amputation and con- 
tracted severe arthritis. Last year his total 
income was $1,049.16. His anticipated in- 
come this year will be no more. Yet his 
request for benefits was denied on the 
grounds that he is employable. 

Think of it, 68 years old, a carpenter by 
trade who has lost one arm, with an annual 
income for himself and his wife more than 
$1,600 under the limit now permitted by 
law, unable to find a job, and he doesn’t 
qualify for disability benefits. 

This is the kind of hardship case with 
which many of you are confronted almost 
daily. We of the American Legion believe 
that needed benefits should be provided as 
a matter of simple justice. Frankly, I can’t 
imagine that there would be many Ameri- 
cans believing otherwise. 

In our war veterans security bill we ask 
that existing law be amended to provide 
that veterans age 65 and over, who meet 
the income limitation and other standard 
requirements, shall be considered unem- 
ployable and eligible for modest, monthly 
benefits. 

Economic and social changes have made 
obsolete the assumption in existing law 
that veterans aged 65 and over can find 
substantially gainful employment. We say 
that those within this group who cannot 
possibly meet their limited needs are de- 
serving of assistance from the Government 
they served, in war. 

Certainly, we all recognize the fact that 
the Federal Government itself is retiring its 
employees at age 65 or less; that private 
industry in this country considers age 65 
as the age for retirement; that the Social 
Security Agency, as an instrument of the 
Federal Government, begins paying benefits 
at age 65. 

In providing that veterans age 65 and 
over be considered as unemployable, our 
war veterans security bill merely reflects 
the economic and social facts of life in 
America today as they are—not, necessarily, 
as we might wish them to be. We seek 
only to end the unrealistic practice, re- 
quired by existing law, of placing upon the 
65 year old or older veteran the burden of 
proving something that is difficult to prove 
and yet is obviously true. 

That provision in our war veterans secu- 
rity bill calling for increases in the amount 
of monthly benefits paid to qualified vet- 
erans also is based upon present-day reali- 
ties. If the rate of benefits is to provide 
a consistent measure of security, it must be 
increased. 

We want the present minimum monthly 
payment raised from $66.15 to $85. We 
want the next level increased from $78.75 
to $105. And we want the amount paid 
to totally helpless veterans raised from the 
present $135.45 to $150 a month, 

Now in reporting to you tonight on our 
war veterans security bill (H. R. 7886), I 
have proceeded on the assumption that 
the concept of benefits for disabled and 
aging veterans is accepted by the American 
people as being sound and just. 

This is a valid assumption for two reasons: 

First, the American people, through the 
Congress of the United States, have estab- 
lished a structure of veterans’ benefits 
which expresses more eloquently than 
words their gratitude to our Nation’s de- 
fenders. 

Secondly, the American people, by mak- 
ing available these benefits to needy vet- 
erans, have recognized and accepted this 
important fact: 

The cost of such benefits must be asso- 
ciated with the cost of war. They are in- 
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deed a delayed cost of war. They have as 
much relation to the conduct of war as th 
guns, the H-bombs, the bombers, the 
guided missiles, the atomic submarines 
and other wapons that are provided for the 
Armed Forces. 

Or, to put it another way, the Nation at 
war creates two kinds of debts. One is 
financial and is a written contract betwee? 
the Government and its creditors. The 
other is moral and is owed to “those who 
have borne the battle.” This Nation now 
has a war-created debt—that is the 
created $274 billion national debt. 
cost of which is, considered “sacred.” We 
should be entitled to assume that the moral 
debts to veterans and their families is just 
as sacred. 

And we should be entitled to this further 
assumption. The disabled and aging Amer- 
ican war veteran has as much of a claim 
upon the resources of our Nation as the 
citizen of a foreign nation who has bene- 
fited and continues to benefit from our for- 
eign-aid program. 

Certainly, if our Government can afford to 
give away tens of billions of dollars for years _ 
to come, on top of the 51 billions of dollars 
in aid already given to foreign nations whose 
friendship we can never be certain of, then 
surely, we can afford to give needed help tO 
disabled and aging veterans who have proved 
their loyalty to America by defending our 
Nation on the field of battle. 


In closing, may I again tell you Legionnaire 
rehabilitation workers how grateful I am for 
all that you have done during this confer- 
ence and throughout the year to carry On 
our most important service program. 

Your devotion to the welfare of fellow vet- 
erans who are less fortunate than yourselves 
has helped to make the American Legion 
the finest as well as the largest veterans 
organization in the world. I know that you 
will continue to dedicate yourselves to the 
cause of caring “for him who shall have 
borne the battle and for his widow and his 
orphan.” 

In this task you have my wholehearted 
support and that of all Legionnaires and 
auxiliary members. We are one team with 
one inspiration and one purpose. All that 
we do and hope for is to be worthy of the 
solemn promise we have made “to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our 
devotion to mutual helpfulness,” 


Boy Scout Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2,1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride and pleasure that I add my 
tribute to the many commendations that 
the Boy Scouts of America received dur- 
ing Boy Scout Week, February 6-12. 

For 46 years the high ideals, practical 
training and fellowship of this great or- 
ganization have enriched the lives of 
American youth. On February 8, 1910, 
scouting in America began, having been 
incorporated under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

On June 21, 1910, a group of 34 men, 
national representatives of boys’ work 
agencies met, started organization plans 
and opened a temporary national office 
in New York. 
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In 1916, 6 years after Scouting entered 
the United States—Congress granted a 
Federal charter to the Boy Scouts of 
America which gives special protection 
to the name, insignia, and limits mem- 
bership to American citizens. 

On this 46th anniversary some 4,100,- 
000 boys from every State in our Nation 
celebrate their past achievements and 
look forward with eagerness to the year 
ahead. ’ 

Scouting is a program in which boys 
Can learn how to do things for themselves 
- and for other people. It is a program 
that develops physical fitness, skill, self- 
reliance, courage, and embodies high 
ideals of service to God and country. 

A new 4-year program, Onward for 
God and My Country, is being launched 
this week by Boy Scouts and their leaders. 

The Scout organization, recognizing 
the needs of America, will emphasize 
those experiences that will help today’s 
youth to be prepared as future citizens 
with character. 

This great volunteer organization is 
cognizant of the fact that such citizens 
must be prepared in body, in skill, in 
Spirit, in will as members of a team. 

A boy learns to understand the demo- 
cratic processes of government and their 
Values through living and practicing 
them. 

Some phase of Scouting is open to 
every American boy who is 8 years of 
age or over, no matter where he lives 
or what may be his race, creed, or color. 

Scouting is sponsored by churches of 
all faiths, by service clubs, veterans’ 
Posts, schools, and other civic institu- 
tions. Scouting can be found in prac- 
tically every American village, town, and 
city neighborhood. 

Scouting has always aimed at making 
the American boy physically strong, men- 
_ tally awake, and morally straight. The 
New 4-year program, Onward for God 
and My Country, is well adapted to the 
Needs of this generation. 

I am certain the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States recognize 
Scouting as one of America’s greatest 
assets. I thrust that the adults of our 
land will do all in their power to pro- 
Mote and extend the Scout program. 

It has been said that if the Scout oath 
is followed America will be better able 
to meet its full responsibility in coopera- 
tion with other nations in maintaining 
Peace on earth. 

The Scouting formula is as effective 
in 1956 as it was in 1900—good men of 
~our communities sharing their life ex- 
Periences and attitudes with eager boys 
in a program that both enjoy. Through 
association with wise leaders and whole- 
Some associates, the boy finds deep satis- 
. faction in helping and sharing. 

The new 4-year program of Scouting 
Will be a powerful tool in leading our 
youth into mature citizenship. 

The Nation should be grateful that the 
Boy Scouts of America is a ready and 
eager partner in every community effort. 

The United States enjoys a high posi- 
tion in world affairs today. We will hold 
that position just as long as our young 
men—the Boy Scouts of today—continue 
to grow into leaders and as long as we 
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have the volunteers in Scouting to make 
this possible. 

I offer the warmest congratulations, 
not only to the Boy Scouts of the llth 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania 
but to Boy Scouts throughout our Na- 
tion. May your high principles carry 
you “Onward for God and My Country.” 


President Eisenhower Endorses Civil Air 
Patrol and Congratulates Members of 
Civil Air Patrol Upon 14th Anniver- 


sary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


z HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2,1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
would like to insert the following en- 
dorsement of the Civil Air Patrol by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and his congratula- 
tions to the members of the Civil Air Pa- 
trol upon their 14th anniversary: 

” DENVER; Coto., October 19, 1955. - 

Through 14 years the volunteers of the 
Civil Air Patrol, by their almost daily per- 


` formance of aerial search and rescue, mercy 


missions, and disaster relief, have added im- 
measurably to the safety and well-being of 
their fellow citizens. 

Beyond that, more than 50,000 teen-age 
members of CAP engaged annually in its pro- 
gram of aviation education help answer the 
continuing need for alert young men and 
women in our Air Force and in our aviation 
industry. 

The "yolunteers of the patrol by their pa- 
triotic service, their readiness for every call, 
their devotion to duty have earned the grati- 

e of the Republic. ; 
D heartily endorse the Civil Air Patrol and 
urge all of our citizens to support this worthy 
organization. I join with my fellow Ameri- 
cans in congratulating the members of CAP 


eir 14th anniversary. 
PpS DWIGHT. D. EISENHOWER. 


DQUARTERS, CIVIL AIR PATROL, 
ee ee THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 

BOLLING AIR FORCE BASE, D. C. 

PROPOSED JOINT RESOLUTION DESIGNATING DE- 
€EMBER 1, 1956, AS CIVIL AIR PATROL DAY 
etc., That: 

AAR oe Civil-Air Patrol was created 
on December 1, 1941, “to the end that oppor- 
tunity for voluntary service by especially 
qualified citizens may be provided in line 
with the traditions of this Nation”; and 

Whereas the 79th Congress did by Public 
Law 476 charter the Civil Air Patrol “to pro- 
vide an organization to encourage and aid 
American citizens in the contribution of 
their efforts, services, and resources in the 
development of aviation and in the mainte- 
nance of air supremacy, and to encourage 
and develop by example the voluntary con- 
tributions of private citizens to the public 
welfare” and “to provide aviation education 
and training especially to its senior and 
cadet members; to encourage and foster civil 
aviation in local communities and to pro- 
vide an organization of private citizens with 
adequate facilities to assist in meeting local 
and national emergencies”; and 

Whereas the 80th Congress did by Public 
Law 557 make the Civil Air Patrol “the civil- 
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aon auxiliary of the United States Air Force”; 


Whereas the Civil Air Patrol has since its 
inception worked devotedly in the cause of 
aviation and in behalf of the people of this 
Nation; and 

Whereas the civilian volunteers of this 
organization have given unstintingly of their 
personal resources and even of their lives 
in the relief of suffering and in the safe- 
guarding of the lives and property of their 
fellow Americans through the performance 
of aerial search and rescue, mercy missions 


and disaster relief; and 


Whereas the more than 50,000 teen-age 
members of CAP engaged annually in its pro- 
gram of aviation education help answer the 
continuing need for alert young men and 
women in our Air Force and in our aviation 
industry; and 

Whereas these same civilian volunteers by 
their patriotic service, their readiness for 
every call, and their devotion to duty have 
earned the gratitude of the Republic. 

December 1, 1956, is hereby proclaimed 
Civil Air Patrol Day and that the govern- 
ments of the States and communities and 
all the people of the United States be urged 
to join in this observance. 

The President is authorized and requested 
to issue a proclamation calling upon all the 
people of the United States to join in the 
observance of Civil Air Patrol Day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities, 


Equity and Eminent Domain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2, 1956 
Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I would like to call attention of the Con- 
gress to a critical problem in my district. 

During the 1st session of the 84th Con- 
gress, an appropriation of $7,500,000 was 
made for the continued. construction of 
Tuttle Creek Dam in spite of my posi- 
tive opposition to it on the fioor of the 
House on June 16, 1955. If this reser- 
voir is completed, it will inundate 5 
towns representing approximately 100 
business firms, some of which have been 
in operation for almost 100 years. 

Under present policy of the Federal 
agencies, established largely by court 
decisions, no compensation is allowable 
for loss of the business value of these 
profitably operating business establish- 
ments. These business values and losses 
are uually described as “consequential 
damages.” Under existing policy, only 
appraised real value, plus an additional 
allowance of up to 25 percent for moving 
costs, is allowable. 

I am sure that the fair judgment of 
this Congress cannot condone such an 
inequitable policy. The Presidential Ad- 
visory Committee states in its report on 
water-resources policy, published De- 
cember 22, 1955, what can be assumed 
to be the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent. Contained in that report, on page 
25, is the following information: 

In connection with many major projects 
there are equally important tangible and 
intangible detriments or damages associated 
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with project development, such as the dis- 
ruption of established communities, the 
inundation of valuable land and mineral re- 
sources, the disruption of local taxing units 
by the removal of land to a tax-exempt 
status, the destruction of scenic values, and 
adverse effects upon fish and wildlife re- 

rces. 2 
so The committee recognizes fully that such 
intangible benefits and detriments do exist, 
and that they must be taken into account 
‘in determining the wisdom of proceeding 
with many proposed projects. 


In view of this stated policy and the 
fact that residents of my district did not 
want the Tuttle Creek Dam constructed 
in the first place, I am preparing a bill 
for introduction which will permit and 
direct the Corps of Engineers to com- 
pensate the businessmen and other spe- 
cial interests in the reservoir area a just 
and fair return for the losses they are 
sustaining by virtue of the exercise of 
the right of eminent domain by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I firmly believe these damages should 
be commensurate with the sale of the 
business if the seller was a willing seller 
to a private purchaser. 

To give the Members of Congress a 
first-hand account of this problem, I am 
including an editorial from the Blue Val- 
ley News, the edition of February 23, 
1956. It is published at Randolph, 
Kans., 1 of the 5 communities which 
will be lost to Tuttle Creek Reservoir. 

The editor of this paper, Ross Camp- 
bell, is a young war veteran and has been 
in business about 5 years. He has been 
assisted by his wife, Muriel, in publishing 
this weekly paper and by hard work has 
earned a modest living for his family. I 
want to point out further that part of 
this editorial is a reprint from a neigh- 
boring newspaper, the Rossville Re- 
porter, published by Mr. and Mrs. Bill 
Murray. Mr. Murray is not affected by 
the construction of Tuttle Creek Dam. 

The editorial follows: 


JUST A PASSING THOUGHT 


From the Rossville Reporter down in 
Shawnee County we found this unsolicited 
editorial comment, which we pass on to the 
readers. Rossville was run down at the 
heels, but in the last year or two has made 
advances in modernization of the town. 
Business buildings have taken on a new look 
with modern fronts; weed patches and trash 
piles have been removed; the little back- 
houses have disappeared; and the ball park 
has been repaired. Mr. and Mrs. Bill Murray, 
editors, have been the “man behind the gun” 
on this clean-up, fix-up campaign. The edi- 
torial: 

“Randolph, Kans., suffered a big loss last 
week by the $200,000 fire of the Sheldon Im- 
plement Co. there. My thoughts were that 
the city business district may as well be re- 
moved by fire instead of waiting for its slow 
death and final removal by the construction 
of the Tuttle Creek Dam. At least that way, 
if they are well covered by insurance, the 
businessman can get & fair price out of it. 
The way it’s set up now, the Government will 
remove the town and pay only appraised 
value of the business, not allowing a cent 
for the built up business over a period of 
years. It seems as if the farmer will get a 
fair price for the land, but the merchant is 
the one suffering the loss. I happen to be 
acquainted with the editor there. Pardon 
the expression, but Editor Campbell has junk 
equipment like the rest of us small pub- 
lishers. In selling this equipment it’s worth 
about the junk price. But, Editor Campbell 
has that equipment in use, it’s making a liv- 
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ing for him and his family. If the Govern- 
ment would let him, he could continue to 
grow as the past few years of his history 
as publisher have proved. Not only is he 
sitting there fighting now, but I would imag- 
ine he’s suffering a slow death. I would es- 
timate he’s losing subscribers, he’s taking a 
loss on advertising because the merchants 
are planning to be moved and aren’t in the 
mood to advertise for business. In my esti- 
mation, the Government had better take a 
look at the small-business man as well as 
the farmer.” 


United States Relationships With Other 
Members of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


, Friday, March 2, 1956 
Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker; all of 


us have at various times attempted to 


set down in words our basic philosophies 
and beliefs with regard to our Nation’s 
relationships with the other nations of 
the world. There has recently come to 
my attention an excellent letter written 
by Mr. H. David Frackman, past national 
commander of the Regular Veterans’ As- 
sociation and today the National Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations for that 
organization. Mr. Frackman has so elo- 
quently set forth the issues which affect 
the United States in its relationships 
with the other members of the United 
Nations that I believe his letter will be of 
interest. to my colleagues. 
` Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD, I wish to include Mr. Frack- 
man’s letter. 
FEBRUARY 10, 1956. 
Mr. WALLACE IRWIN, Jr., 
Director of Office of Public Affairs, 
United States Mission to the 
United Nations, New York, N.Y. 

Dear MR. WALLACE: I have your letter dated 
February 8, 1956, requesting my viewpoint on 
issues affecting the United States in the 
United Nations. I assume you mean the 
United States in relation to the workings of 
United Nations as a whole, composed as it is, 
of 72 member nations. 

The topics for background conferences for 
N. G. O. representatives are multiple. I will 
briefly state what I think is important to the 
progressive trend of the purposes embodied 
in the charter. re 

As I see it, we all must earnestly strive for 
the betterment of the human race, without 
special emphasis on the alleged superiority 
of one people over another. A more decent 
way of life for the many is more precious 
than procuring for a few franchises to traffic 
in oil, be it clean or dirty. The. hope of a 
peaceful world for succeeding generations 
lies in a reappraisal of the concepts of the 
worth of the dignity of the human being 
without regard to accident of birth. We ex- 
pect too much to be done too quickly by the 
organization of the United Nations. To rec- 
oncile differences in ideologies, color, race, 
and religion is no small task. In @ world 
where for many centuries differences have 
been sought to be settled by force a peaceful 
solution does not come easily. We must be 
very patient if we are to succeed atall. How- 
ever, we must not compromise with bigotry 
and intolerance. 

I believe the N. G. O. representatives should 
form a compact organization among‘ them- 
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selves, with a plan and a program to bring 
better understanding to our people as well 
as the people of other nations. 

I believe such group could build a true 
spirit of brotherhood, without emphasis on 
religious, political, or economic concepts. 
There is good and bad in all of us. Let us 
recognize that, and in the light of our imper- 
fections plan honestly and intelligently to 
improve ourselves and others. The solution, 
if any, lies in sincerity of purpose to really 
eliminate bigotry. Lip service alone will not 
suffice. We must act and by example give 
evidence of our desire to bring a better way 
of life to all people everywhere. It must not 
be conditioned upon monopolistic franchises 
to bring greater wealth to the few at the 
expense of freedom to the many. 

The remedy lies within ourselves collec- 
tively. It will not be achieved by listening to 
appointed representatives of the administra- 
tions expound some special and limited work 
of a department. We must not preach that 
which we are unwilling to accept in practice. 
We must reappraise our values, so that men 
will be judged by their personal worth rather 
than by their financial and social position. 
Freedom will never be achieved by promises 
made in an election year. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. Davi FRACKMAN, 

Past National Commander and N. G. O. 
Representative to the U. N. of the 
Regular Veterans Association of the 
United States. 


Salute to the Boy Scouts of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader Evening News, Monday, 
February 6, 1956, in which the paper 
extends its best wishes to the Boy Scouts 
of America on its 46th birthday anni- 


` versary. Mr. Speaker, I, too, would 


like to congratulate the Boy Scouts for 
the magnificent job which they have 
done through the years in molding the 
very finest characteristics of the young 
men of America: 

It is a privilege today to salute the Boy 
Scouts of America on the organization’s 
46th birthday anniversary, now being ob- 
served during Boy Scout Week, February 6 
to 12. 

Scouting is a program for all boys every- 
where. In Wyoming Valley, 4,650 are on the 
rolls. The movement is successful in the 
widest rural areas and in the congested cities. 
It possesses an inherent appeal for the 
healthy, vigorous, normal American youth 
and also offers fields of achievements for the 
handicapped. 

Scouting offers a steadying hand that often 
tips the scales away from delinquency. 

Scouting has three program parts to meet 
the needs of boys of different age levels. 

More than 1 million families, together with 
their 8- to 10-year-old sons, participate in 
Cub Scouting, said to be America’s largest 
and most dynamic parent-and-boy program. 
Today, there are 1,430,000 Cub Scouts in 
36,000 Cub packs. f 

Scouting provides for boys, 11 to 13 years 
of age. an outdoor program that helps them 
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grow in character and citizenship. Today, 
1,160,000 Boy Scouts are active in 54,000 
troops. 

Exploring serves the boy of 14 and over 
with a rich program filled with high adven- 
ture and opportunities to practice good citi- 
zenship. ‘Today, 440,000 Explorers are mem- 
bers of 14,000 Explorer units or are Explorers 
in Boy Scout troops. 

- Many hands join to bring Scouting to these 
3,030,000 boys and young men. In addition 
to the 1,070,006-adult volunteers who provide 
the leadership for thefh, there are 68,000 
Sponsoring institutions that actually operate 
the 104,000 Scouting units. This roll of in- 
stitutions Sponsoring Scout units really rep- 
resents democracy in action. 

Readers will wish to join us in saying, 
“Happy birthday, Boy Scouts.” 


Importance of Sports and Reclamation in 
the Health and Well-Being of Our 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
summer Olympic games are not far off. 
During the winter Olympic games our 
amateur athletes learned what it means 
to compete against the Russian profes- 
Sionals. Under the circumstances, I 
think our amateurs did very well. Iam 
sure that all of us are anxious to have 
the best of our athletes compete in the 
Summer games as well as a full comple- 
ment of athletes taking part in every one 
of the events scheduled by the Olympic 
committee. 

On January 28, I gave an address in 
Cleveland, Ohio, before the Cleveland 
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what you and I, in our youth, regarded as a 
vast expanse of land and sea, made up of 
many lands and curious places that it would 
take five lifetimes to see. The high speed 
of travel afforded us today, as well.as the 
unbelievable means of communication which 
are ours, has removed all those beliefs of 
our youth. Today there is scarcely a place 
on earth that we cannot reach by air in a 
matter of hours, let alone days, and almost 
everything of importance that happens any- 
where in the world is known to us within a 
matter of hours. 

Consequently, it seems that everything we, 
as a nation, now do or fail to do, has a 
significance in the world of our day. It has 
been said that the American people are liv- 
ing in a goldfish bowl, where they are being 
observed by all the people of the world. 
Our friends, of course, point to the many” 
good and wonderful things they see in the 
goldfish bowl, while our enemies, the Rus- 
sian Communists, are constantly turning the 
spotlight on the imperfections of our way of 
life. 

For example, let us take the forthcoming 
Olympic games. 

In past years, the participation of our 
youth in the Olympic games was taken as a 
matter of course, and it was always taken 
for granted that we would win the Olympic 
games, but this year, the picture is consid- 
erably different. We cannot take for granted 
participation of our young athletes in these 
games because the Olympic committee does 
not have the funds to finance a full team. 
Alarm has been sounded that there is grave 
doubt they will be able to raise the funds to 
put in the field a full Olympic team. It 


“would be foolhardy for us to take for granted 


that we will again win the Olympic games 
because the Russian Communists have served 
notice on the world that they intend to win 
the next Olympic games just as they intend 
to dominate every phase of life throughout 
the world. 

I am sure some of you are already aware 
of the unbelievable steps the Russians have 
taken to prepare a team of what they call. 
“super athletes” to take part in the next 
Olympic games. For the past 4 Years, the 
Kremlin has spent a fortune in selecting 
and training thousands and thousands of 
athletes in every one of the sports connected 


_Ambassadors of Sports, which bears ony with the Olympic games. By American 


United States participation in the forth- 
coming Olympic games which I think 
will be of interest to other Members of 
Congress, and under leave granted I in- 
sert it in the RECORD: 


Mr. Toastmaster, it is a pleasure for me 
to have the opportunity you have given me 
to join with you this evening in your an- 
nual banquet, especially since so many, if 
not the vast majority of the members and 
their wives, here present, are or have been 
my constituents. I want therefore to take 
this occasion to talk over with you, more or 
less informally, a problem to which we in 
Congress have been directing our attention 
and which I feel will be of keen interest to 
you. : ? 

Of course, all of us recognize the im- 
portance of sports and recreation for the 
health and well-being of our Nation. 

The physical and mental vigor of our 
youth, the development of a competitive 
spirit in our youth, and the ability to “take 
it” are all lessons that can be learned with 
profit on the athletic field. 


You and I know the importance of having 
constructive outlets for the leisure time ac- 
tivities of everyone, from our youth through 
to adults of every age. Good leisure time 
activities help to promote and develop & 
healthy community, a healthy city of Cleve- 
land, and a healthy nation, and that goal 
surely is one that all of us have in common. 

In somewhat recent years, the world in 
which we live has been greatly reduced over 


standards, these athletes selected by the 
Kremlin are, professionals. 7 

‘All of them spend their full-time training 
and studying in their given sport. They all 
receive a minimum of $100 a month expenses 
and their keep. They are provided with the 
best Goaches and equipment available in/ the 
Soviet Union. They even have scientific re- 
search centers which make studies of every 
sport and every important athlete of the 
world in order to gain tips and coaching 
knowledge to be used in their centers for 
developing athletes throughout the whole 
Russian colonial empire. In a word, the 
Kremlin has left no stone unturned in its 
preparations to win the Olympic games of 
1956. 

As some indication of how the U. S. S. R. 
will fare in the Olympic games, I point te 
what they have already done in preparation 
for the winter games. Four or five of their 
skaters have already established new world 
records; one of their skiers, in an unoffi- 
cial try, broke the world’s record ski jump. 
Story after story has leaked out from behind 
the Iron Curtain about the phenominal rec- 
ords which this new crop of so-called Soviet 
athletes have been making in competition 
among each other. 

It goes without saying that the Olympic 
team the Russians will send to Australia 
this year and to the winter games, will not 
only be of excellent caliber, but they will 
have a competent athlete available there for 
every contest scheduled in the games. They 
have no problems so far as money is con- 
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cerned, and consequently they will send as 
many athletes as permitted under Olympic 
committee rules. 

Looking at the picture here in the United 
States, I am proud to say that the athletes 
who will represent us in Australia this sum- 
mer will be amateurs in every sense of the 
word. None of them will be the products 
of a gigantic Government training program 
because we simply do not indulge in such 
practices, 

None of these athletes will be subsidized 
by the Government. All of them, however, 
will be the products of our free way of life 
which emphasizes competitive sports and the 
right of all young people to equal competi- 
tion in the field of sports. 

I am confident that we can field a great 
Olympic team and that we have available 
excellent competitors in every field of sports 
authorized by the Olympic committee. 

I am not confident, however, that we will 
be able to field such a full team of experi- 
enced competitors, because I am advised that 
the American Olympic Committee does not 
have the money to cover the necessary ex- 
penses, and is very doubtful that it will be 
able to raise the required funds. This, in 
my judgment, is a sad situation and one 
which should be given the attention of all 
the sports-loving people in our country. I 
think this is a matter that our sports writers 
and commentators ought to put before the 
American people. In plain words, the Amer- 
ican people must be told that the Russian 
Communists are going to win the Olympic 
games of 1956 unless we wake up and do 
something to support the American Olympic 
Committee. 

Someone might ask—What difference does 
it make if the Russians do win the Olympic 
games? Others might say that our Ameri- 
can athletes have had a monopoly in winning 
the Olympic games and that maybe it would 
be good for sports if the Russians did win. 
Under normal circumstances these would be 
fair questions. However, when one considers 
that the Russian Communists are out to win 
these Olympic games as an indication of their 
superiority over the United States, the seri- 
ousness of the situation is apparent. Then, 
too, we must remember that the Russian 
Communists have the biggest propaganda 
machine in history and that they will pound 
away at all the people of the world—if they 
should win the 1956 Olympics, that our 
American democracy is decaying, that our 
athletic victories of the past will never again 
be achieved, that we are a decaying society— 
like the Roman Empire in its last days. Be- 
lieve me, this is no exaggeration, I have 
studied for years the operation of the Rus- 
sian Communist propaganda machine and 
have seen what they have been able to do to 
mislead many people of the world with gross 
lies and distortions of fact. T, therefore, will 
not underestimate what they could do with 
a situation in which they could honestly 
claim victory in such an important interna- 
tional event as the Olympic games of 1956. 

Congress has been asked to look into just 
about everything happening in the world 
today. Iintend to urge the appropriate com- 
mittee of Congress to look into this matter 
and to determine what is being done about 
protecting United States prestige. I am tak- 
ing this step because we in Congress have 
found it necessary in order to protect the 
security and well-being of the American peo- 
ple to appropriate bililons of dollars each 
year for our national defense, for economic 
and military assistance to our allies abroad, 
and for other purposes connected with our 
international security. It would be folly for 
us, as Member of Congress, on the one hand 
to sponsor programs which we consider abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of the 
American people which cost billions of dol- 
lars, and then on the other hand, neglect to 
make sure that international activities such 
as the Olympic games have a full United 
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States participation. There is a possibility 
that the President’s emergency fund which 
Congress authorizes each year could be used 
to assist the American Olympic Committee 
in fielding a full United States Olympic team. 

I am now looking into this possibility and 
I have made it clear that I will support the 
White House in any reasonable plan it pre- 
sents to make sure that we field the strong- 
est possible 1956 Olympic team. 

In the meantime, I know all of you, as real 
ambassadors of sport, are going to continue 
your interest in healthy leisure and actiyi- 
ties for youth and adults and that the good 
fellowship which has been so warmly dem- 
onstrated here this evening will always be 
the predominant spirit wherever Americans 
‘discuss or participate in athletics. 


Hope for the Underdog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, over the years a few greedy, 
overly ambitious, lawless individuals, 
seeking power in labor unions, have, by 
organizing goon squads, silenced all 
opposition from union members who 
desired an honest administration of 
union affairs. 

Recently President Meany, of the AFL- 
CIO, and some of his associates have 
announced a determination to give 
labor’s organization a long-overdue 
housecleaning. More power to them. 

Through a congressional committee 
some of us tried to clean up a deplorable 
situation at Kansas City a few years ago. 
There a labor dictator. named Ring, in 
a struggle for union dues, threw thou- 
sands of union men out of employment 
in a jurisdictional strike. One who came 
in and testified was a union man named 
Chevlin. For his efforts to clean up his 
own union, Chevlin was beaten. Then 
he was tried for an assault—convicted, 
his case reversed by the Supreme Court, 
and recently a jury rendered a verdict 
of “not guilty” in his favor. As long ago 
as February 1955, Lester Velie told part 
of the story in the Reader’s Digest. 
Velie’s account reads as follows: 

THE ORDEAL OF EDWARD CHEVLIN 
(By Lester Velie) 

Howard Chevlin has a 5-foot body. But 
in it is a lion’s heart. 

For 5 years he waged a one-man‘ war 
against officers of his union—the Teamsters 
in Kansas City, Mo.—who, as congressional 
hearing testimony showed, were looting its 
treasury and cracking its members’ skulls. 
He was shot at, brutally beaten, and sent to 
the hospital twice. When mind and body 
could take no more, Chevlin did what no 
other man dared todo. He gave newspapers 


a bill of particulars on a secret union under- 
world. 


Chevlin’s sworn testimony before grand 
juries and congressional probers helped bring 
the indictment of six union officers on 
charges of assault, embezzlement, robbery. 

How was Edward Chevlin rewarded? 

The accused labor leaders went free or 
paid petty fines. But the full weight of 
Kansas City’s prosecuting machinery was 
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brought to bear on the accuser. Chevlin was 
sentenced to jail; unless higher courts inter- 
vene, he will serve 6 months and be branded 
a felon. i 

The ordeal of Edward Chevlin spotlights 
a perverted form of unionism in which 
union bosses exploit their own members. 
More, it reveals how labor’s racket fringe can 
combine with politicians to help name the 
men who run a town. 

Edward Chevlin, who has spent 37 years 
as a labor organizer, thought he knew 
everything about unions—good and bad. 
Yet, when he quit the CIO in 1949 and led 
a food factory and sales clerks local into the 
teamsters (AFL), he was plunged into a 
strange new world. In it, some union officers 
hired underworld hoodlums to keep members 
in line and played labor power politics, with 
violence as a weapon. 

At teamsters’ headquarters, Chevlin cut an 
odd figure. A 135-pounder, his head barely 
reached the shoulders of the ham-fisted 6- 
footers who ran the 10 locals in teamsters’ 
hall. His way of union life contrasted as 
fharply. He received a $75 weekly wage as 
vice president of a local. At night he went 
home to a modest 5-room cottage or busied 
himself with community affairs such as the 
Council of Social Agencies, of which he was a 
director, the Citizens Regional Planning 
Council, the school board. Some of Chev- 
lin’s fellow teamsters officials rode in new 
Cadillacs, Junketed to Chicago on elastic ex- 
pense accounts, built fine homes, bought 
farms, kept women. 

For Chevlin, coexistence between these two 
ways of union life was impossible. So he 
tackled the union underworld. 

First, there was the looting. He told con- 
gressional probers that the secretary-treas- 
urer of his local collected dues directly from 
members—then pocketed the money. There 
wasn’t even enough in the treasury to pay 
the per capita tax to the international. 
Cheylin stopped the stealing by persuading 
employers to collect by a dues check-off. The 
money so withheld from pay envelopes was 
mailed by check to the union office, thus by- 
passing the secretary-treasurer’s pocket. 

Next, Where were the doctored books—made 


“necessary by the dues stealing. No one, not 


even the international’s auditors, seemed to 
care. When Chevlin surprised his superiors 


by protesting, they fired him as vice presi- 


dent and kicked him out of the union. 
Chevlin threatened to appeal to the then in- 
ternational president, Dan Tobin, and was 
reinstated. But a regional international of+ 
ficial warned: “You’d better keep your 
mouth shut, if you know what’s good for 
you.” 

However, Chevlin had just begun to fight. 
He next took on a labor Goliath who aimed 
at dominating all of Kansas City’s AFL 
unions and becoming a secret political boss 
as well. The man with the plan was Orville 
Ring, president of Teamster Local 541. 

I paid Ring ‘a visit at his farm outside 
Kansas City and found him a disarming man 
with a benign, bespectacled face that belied 
recorded testimony of brutality. Tokens of 
his rewarding union career surrounded him. 
In his driveway were 2 Cadillacs, ,in his 
stable were 4 riding and show horses. There 
were other tokens, too. On each hand were 
murderously heavy rings with which, it was 
testified, he had cut more than one man’s 
head open. And on a sideboard in Ring’s 
dining room—with no effort at conceal- 
ment—was a 38-caliber automatic. 

Ring described to me the anatomy of labor 
and political power in Kansas City. The 
man who controls the 10 teamster locals 
can dominate other AFL unions. If they 
don’t go along, =the teamsters shut down 
their jobs by refusing to haul any supplies. 

The teamster locals have a parent body, 
the joint council, to.which they send their 
business agents as delégates. The joint 
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council collects per capita taxes from the 
locals, and controls them. 

“If you control the joint council you are 
a power in city elections,” Ring said. “You 
can pass the word along through the busi- 
ness agents to some 30,000 families. And 


you take a hand directly in naming candi- 


dates. With the teamsters at your back, you 
have a ‘powerful voice in Labor’s League for 
Political Education, which screens candi- 
dates, gives them AFL endorsement, provides 
campaign money—and even rings doorbells 
for them.” 

So, in 1950, Orville Ring made his bid for 
power. First target: Control of all the 
teamster locals. As‘ political workers, Ring 
used assistant business agents, burly 200- 
pounders, some, it was similarly testified, 
with criminal records, others recruited from 
local prizefight rings. Friendly sheriffs in 
Jackson County, Kansas City, Mo., and across 
the river in Kansas deputized Ring’s heavy- 
weights, giving them badges that permitted 
them to carry weapons. ` On his office desk, 
Ring kept short lengths of sinister-looking 
chain. 

Chevlin, who had yelled stop thief at 
the looters of local treasuries, now raised the 
same cry against the man who was aiming 
at the unions themselves. Before, Chevlin 
had only risked his job. Now he risked his 
life. 

Union officers had been forced to line up 
with Ring. “A month before the joint coun- 
cil election,” Chevlin later testified, “‘every- 
body was being muscled in the halls. Ring’s 
business agents, flashing guns, were all over 
the place. You could look out of your office 
almost any day and see somebody lying there 
with his head cut open.” 

Chevlin’s turn soon came. He had been 
rallying opposition. Now he was summoned 
to Ring’s office. 

“Before I knew what had happened,” he 
testified later, “I was on the floor. He weays 


-a big ring as brass knuckles, and he slugged 


me.” Two business agents stood by, one with 
a gun, Chevlin said. “Ring cut open my head. 
Then he started choking me. I thought I was 
going to die.” 

Chevlin went to the hospital for 3 weeks, 
where, as hospital records revealed, he was 
treated for severe head pains and his neck 
was. put in traction. Then he got out of bed 
and returned to Teamsters Hall. 

“They thought I’d never walk into the 
building again,” Chevlin says. When he did, 
the corridors became a gauntlet. Cheylin 
was taunted, shouldered, sent sprawling. 

“Every morning I didn’t know whether I’d 
be beat up or killed.” But Chevlin kept 
going. , 

Chevlin sought permission to carry a gun. 
For other teamster officials, even with crim- 
inal records, it had been a cinch. Sheriffs 
merely made deputies of them. But for 
Chevlin, respected by fellow citizens as a civic 
worker, and cited in Who’s Who in Labor for 
achievements in unionism, it was impossi- 
ble. He went to the sheriff’s office, to the 
chief of police; he argued that his life was 
in danger. Turned down, Chevlin got a gun 
anyway. He kept it in his desk. 

Then at a meeting of 600 rank-and-file 
members, as he later told the congressional 
committee, he described how the treasury 
had been looted, the books doctored—and 
how the local had been seized by Ring who, 
with international help, had installed a 
crony as president. 

The members growled their indignation. 
But none rose to voice a protest.or offer 
Support. Members had had their faces 
booted in for speaking out of turn, Be- 
sides, the local was under trusteeship, i. e., 
union martial law; members couldn’t elect 
officers—throw the boodlers out. Silently the 
members trooped out of the hall. 

As Chevlin returned to his office he saw & 
heart-chilling sight: men he recognized as 
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Ring’s cronies; as he later testified in his 
own behalf, clustered at the building’s exit. 
In his office, Chevlin went on, further trou- 
ble waited. Board members, friendly to 
Ring, berated him for “shooting his mouth 
off” to the members. Hot words were ex- 
changed. With his mind on the hoodlums 
waiting at the doorway below, he took his 
gun from his desk, elbowed his way out of his 
office and—brandishing his gun—he forced 
his way through thém and to his car. 

A gangland-style chase now took place 
down one of Kansas City’s main thorough- 
fares, with Chevlin straining his car to its 
utmost and the hoodlums roaring behind. 
Chevlin ducked into a bar, where a friendly 
proprietor found an off-duty policeman to 
escort him home. 

Two days later, the police made Chevlin 
give up the gun that had helped him get 
away. 

Taken to the county prosecutor’s office, 
Chevlin was confronted with the union board 
members with whom he had rowed. They 
accused him of felonious assault, saying he 
had threatened them with a gun. The then 
prosecutor, Henry Fox, decided that since 
only feelings had been injured, there were 
no grounds for this charge. Chevlin was 
fined $25 for toting a gun—a misdemeanor 
under municipal statutes. 

Within 2 weeks, he told the congressional 
committee, Chevlin was in the hospital 
again. He was knocked down, his face 
stamped on, his dentures broken, his mouth 
bloodied. 

“I left the hospital determined that no 
matter what happened they weren’t going to 
intimidate me,” Chevlin says. Yet, in the 
end, his foes found a way. They terrorized 
his wife. 

Marguerite Chevlin is a tower of strength 
for her husband. She studied at Wellesley, 
has been a director of the Kansas City League 
of Women’s Voters, and editor of its monthly 
bulletin. She knows the importance of fight- 
ing for democracy, inside unions and out. 
Now she began to get anonymous phone calls. 
“Ed is lying dead in an alley; come and get 
him,” she would be told. Sometimes, as she 
prepared dinner, the voice on the phone 
would warn: “We're laying for him. He'll 
never get home alive.” In the dead of night 
the phone would ring, and a maniacal laugh 
would issue. Nothing more. 

Chevlin’s wife stood 4 years of this. Then 
she asked him to quit the union. He gave 
up his job, but not his fight. First, he tried 
writing the internatonal president, Dave 
Beck. No reply. But the Kansas City Star 
was willing to listen. 

The terror resumed. ` Platoons of cars, 
their license plates removed, circled Chevlin’s 
block. When his wife went out a limousine 
would follow her at the curb. “Get out of 
town,” rough voices threatened, Prowlers 
appeared in the backyard, and neighbors 
took to sitting up nights on their porches, 
rifles over knees, to protect the Chevlins. 

At last help came. The House Education 
and Labor Committee sent a subcommittee 
to Kansas City. In televised hearings it 
brought the ugly face of labor racketeering 
into Kansas City living rooms and drove 
home this story: 

Roving gangs of teamsters terrorized and 
virtually shut down all construction in Ring's 
drive to dominate the building-trades unions. 
Union men kidnapped an employer; a Fed- 
eral official's wife was beaten. “Broken teeth, 
a maimed arm, a crippled shoulder were the 
lot of those who opposed teamster rule,” 
said the committee’s report. A 

A county grand jury followed up with 
its own report of “shocking brutality.” Of 
“union meetings attended by only 20 out 
of 5,000 members.” ‘Of “treasuries looted 
at will.” 

The grand jury handed up eight indict- 
ments. Orville Ring, indicted on charges of 
robbery, embezzlement, felonious assaut, fal- 
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sification of union records, was forced out of 
his union—presumably by the international. 
He took with him his 2 union Cadillacs, sev- 
erance pay and car expenses totaling $17,500 
and his union’s promise to supply lawyers 
and money for his defense. 

What were the other results of Edward 
Chevlin’s courageous struggle? 

Most of the cases against accused labor 
leaders were dismissed by judges and some 
were dropped by the prosecutor. A jury re- 
turned a “not guilty” verdict in one. 

And Chevlin found himself sentenced to 
jail on the old, dusted-off charge of felonious 
assault that the union board members had 
made against him 2 years before. 

The Kansas City Star summed up the 
situation with a headline: “Ironic Turn to 
Teamster Fate.” The subhead: “Following 
extensive indictments, only jail term goes 
to foe of union leaders.” 

The Star raised questions about the way 
County Prosecutor Richard K. Phelps handled 
the labor cases. 

“Questions have arisen about Mr. Phelps’ 
motives,” ‘said a pointed editorial in the 
Kansas City Star. 

The former prosecuting attorney, Henry 
Fox, told this writer why he, as prosecutor, 
didn’t press charges against Chevlin: “The 
Chevlin incident amounted merely to some 
mame calling. There was no struggle, not 
even a scratch on anybody.” His successor, 
Phelps, found in it grounds for an indictment 
charging “assault with intent to kill.’ 

Assistants tried Ring and other union 
leaders. But it was Phelps himself—a for- 
mer United States attorney—who tried Chev- 
lin, bringing to bear on him all the skill 
acquired in 30 years of courtroom battles. 

When a jury voted 8 to 4 to acquit Chev- 
lin—but couldn't agree unanimously—Phelps 
persisted. He tried Chevlin a second time, 
dropping the intent to kill indictment and 
substituting for it the charge of felonious 
assault. 

Other labor leaders awaited trial, among 
them the chief target of the congressional 
and grand jury investigations—Orville Ring. 
The principal witness against Ring was Chev- 
lin. If Chevlin were convicted his testi- 
mony later against Ring might not be be- 
lieved. : 

Over bitter opposition from Chevlin’s 
lawyer, who pleaded for time and objected 
to being pushed on for the second trial, 
Phelps insisted on trying Chevlin immedi- 
ately. 

Again the jury failed to agree. Phelps 
persisted a third time. Courthouse observ- 
ers couldn’t remember a precedent. 

Phelp’s courtroom behavior in the third 
trial laid him open to charges of miscon- 
duct, so Chevlin’s lawyers urged in a plea for 
a mistrial. 

First, there was the mystery of the miss- 
ing (Chevlin) hospital records. Chevlin was 
on trial for brandishing a gun. These rec- 
ords, showing that he had to live in fear of 
his life, could have had great weight with 
the jury. When they were discovered in 
the prosecutor’s office late in the third trial, 
the prosecutor said he didn’t know he had 
them. 

Then it was charged that the prosecutor 
led court and jury to believe that a docu- 
ment existed in which Chevlin swore to an 
insurance company that his hospital injuries 
were the result of a fall downstairs. There- 
fore, either Chevlin was lying about his 
beating from Ring or was lying to the in- 
surance company. 

Phelps waved a paper before Chevlin: 

“Isn’t it a fact that you swore—in a no- 
tarized ptoof of loss—that you were hos- 
pitalized by a fall downstairs?” Chevlin 
denied this. But the jury believed he lied 
about his injuries. His credibility was de- 
stroyed, and he was convicted. 


Later, when Chevlin’s lawyers checked up 
with the insurance company, they were as- 
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tounded to learn that no sworn document— 
such as Phelps had described—existed. 
Phelps had told court and jury that he 
couldn’t subpena the document from the 
comipany in Texas. It turned out he didn’t 
even write a letter to check on it. 

“I didn’t have any time,” Phelps told me. 

Phelps was indorsed by labor leaders for 
a second term as prosecutor and was re- 
elected on the Democratic ticket. Support- 
ing him was Kansas City’s Labor League for 
Political Education (AFL). The Labor 
League’s prime mover is one Sam Gross, a 
graduate of the industrial rackets. Often 
arrested, he was indicted—but not con- 
victed—in 1939 on charges of bombing clean- 
ers and dyers who wouldn’t. pay for protec- 
tion. The Labor League’s second in com- 
mand, its secretary, was recently discovered 
chauffeuring the Kansas City underworld’s 
arbitrator, James Balestrere, to a political 
powwow. 

I found Chevlin, last October, a prisoner 
in his own home, waiting the appeal of 
his case. Friends had long ago ceased to 
visit him. A rank and filer who had pro- 
tested an election in Ring’s old union was 
found murdered last April. So friends feared 
reprisals against Chevlin too. 

Chevlin had long ago exhausted his sav- 
ings and $4,000 realized on his insurance 
as well. His wife keeps a roof over their 
heads with a job in a drugstore. 

Yet Chevlin has hope. 

Two young lawyers, Galen Knowlton\ and 
Thomas M. Howell, are spending long hours 
on his case—without fee—digging up new 
evidence, rallying support. 

A Citizens’ Defense Committee, formed at 
the suggestion of the Kansas City Star, and 
headed by one of Kansas Citys’ best-known 
ministers, the Reverend Will Sessions, is 
raising money for an appeal to Missouri’s 
supreme court. Citizens who worked with 
Chevlin in community affairs are helping. 
‘They regard Chevlin, rightly, as an out- 
standing hero in the continuing battle for 
union and civic honesty. 


Lack of Coal at TVA Perils Atom Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
deed surprised to read in the Sunday, 
February 25, 1956, edition of the Chicago 
Tribune a front-page story entitled 
“Lack of Coal at TVA Perils Atom 
Center.” 

The article states that the largest 
steam-electric plant in the world re- 
portedly has only a 3- to 4-day supply 
of coal on hand. Representing a coal- 
producing district in southern Illinois, 
where thousands of coal miners aré un- 
employed due to lack of coal sales, I am 
wondering what could cause the short- 
age at the plant. We in southern Illi- 
nois would be most happy to supply the 
TVA with all the coal it would require 
for present or future needs. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make it clear 
that Iam not embracing all of the accu- 
sations made in the following article, 
however, I am very hopeful that the TVA 
will not attempt to convert to other 
sources of fuel, as we who toil in the 
bowels of the earth to mine coal feel that 
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it is a very vital industry for the preser- 
vation of peace and prosperity and 
should be supported by American indus- 
try in general and the Federal Govern- 
ment in particular. We in southern Illi- 
nois are working for ways of increasing 
instead of curtailing coal. production. 
One of our main obstacles is the ever 
rising transportation freight rates on 
coal. One specific proposal is to canalize 
the Big Muddy River from the heart of 
the southern Illinois coal fields to the 
Mississippi River which would provide a 
cheaper transportation rate with the end 
result being cheaper coal prices for the 
consumer. Production and sales are the 
two things our unemployed coal miner is 
looking forward to in order for him to be 
able to return to his job and I am hopeful 
that the charges made in the following 
newspaper article are not based upon 
fact and that the TVA will be able to 
buy its coal from such regions as south- 
ern Illinois: 

Lack or COAL AT TVA PERILS ATOM CENTER— 
SHORTAGE COMES IN MIDST OF PLENTY 
(By Philip Warden) 

WasHINGTON, February 25.—The largest 
steam-powered electric plant in the world 
and the principal source of power- for the 
Oak Ridge atomic-energy installation, re- 
portedly has only a 3- to 4-day supply of 
coal on hand. Normally it keeps a 2- to 
3-month reserve. 

Senator Gore, Democrat, of Tennessee, 
today asked the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to explain reports that its Kingston, Tenn., 
generating plant is so short of fuel any 
disruption of incoming supplies would force 
it to shut down. 

Despite the greatest overproduction and 
oversupply of coal in the Nation’s history, 
a Federal Power Commission report on TVA 
fuel stocks as of January 31 indicates coal 
industry charges that TVA is dangerously 
short of coal are not unfounded. 

FUEL STOCKS SHRINKING 


The power commission report showed that 
5 of TVA’s 7 biggest steam-generating plants 
started this month with less than a month's 
supply of fuel on hand based on January 
rates of consumption. Reports from the 
Tennessee Valley say that TVA fuel stocks 
have shrunk in the last 3 weeks. 

Some in the coal industry say any dis- 
ruption in the delivery of coal to Kingston 
and the other TVA steam plants, such as 
might be caused by the washout of a rail- 
road bridge or a mine shutdown from a wild- 
cat strike, could leave the Kingston plant 
-and at least four other TVA steam plants 
without fuel. 

Although TVA was started as a hydroelec- 
trict project designed to produce electricity 
from the waters of the Tennessee River and 
its tributaries, now more than half of its 
electric power output comes from steam 
power generating plants. 

R. A. Kampmeier, assistant chief of power 
operations of TVA, said in an interview that 
*TVA coal supplies “are definitely subnormal” 
but that he did not believe they were “dan- 
gerously low.” 

ESTIMATES OF STOCKS 

Kampmeier said TVA normally attempts to 
keep a 2 to 3 months reserve of coal at each 
of its steam generating plants. Stocks at 
Kingston a year ago exceeded 1 million tons. 
Today, Kampmeier said, the stocks are down 
“to less than 200,000 tons.” : 

The Federat Power Commission report of 
the steam plant stock as of January 31, 
Kampmeier’s estimate of present supplies, 
and the independent estimates of Tennessee 
coal men of these supplies, follow: 


`~ 
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Kamp- Coal. 
yak ot meier’s trade 
Plant an. esti- esti- 
stocks mated mated 
present | present 
stock stock 
Tons Days Days 
Shawnee--_..........-- 825, 114 50-60 40-50 
Johnsonville_.....-....- 412, 076 50-60 40-50 
Coben. 32a 98, 516 15-20 15-20 
Widow’s Creek..._--..- 87,175 20-30 7-14 
John Sevier. -....._...- 96, 345 20-30 14-21 
Kifigeton, 3235s ses ou 228, 790 14-21 3 4 
Watts Barz ond: ae 31, 854 30 1. 


Gore’s office refused to comment on what 
action, if any, Gore planned once he gets 
a report from TVA on its coal situation. 
It said he merely had requested a report 
on its coal supplies. 


PART OF CAREFUL PLAN 


Some members of the coal industry be- 
live TVA has allowed its stocks of coal to 
shrink to dangerously low levels to create 
an artificial “emergency” which would per- 
mit it to do 1 of 2 things: , 

1. Go into the coal business. 

2. Switch from locally produced coal to 
imported natural gas. 

“T earnestly believe that this is all a part 
of a careful plan by TVA to provide an 
emergency to justify it to go into the coal 
business,” said Justin Potter, millionaire 
former Tennessee coal mine operator who 
now is out of the coal business. 

“No one in the world would be stupid 
enough to let his coal supplies run down 
to a 3- to 4-day level when coal supplies 
are the largest in history.” 

Kampmeier said in the interview that 
TVA does not lack offers from coal mine 
operators to supply its steam plants with 
coal. He blamed the present shortage on 
the “heavy burn” during January and the 
“undershipments” of some contract sup- 
pliers. 

COAL MINES CLOSING 

Coal mines throughout the South have 
been closing during this period when the 
TVA coal shortage was developing. O. V. 
Wells of the Agriculture Department re- 
ported to the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee recently that more than 3 million per- 
sons, “mostly in coal mining areas,” have 
been made eligible for relief food. 

Wells reported that as of December 1, 
the following numbers of people were on 
the relief rolls in the southern coal-pro= 
ducing States: ; 


State: On relief rolls 
WONCUCKY cone e boon ka A 211, 532 
TONGO Un aeccueaconn a a 10, 079 
AIGZDSEIMA S aea ob a <2 234, 627 
Wi SER Sc eee ee at na oon dane 41,772 
West. Virginia“ ~~ oa cee 202, 947 


Kampmeier said TVA now is obtaining coal 
for its Kingston plant from western Ken- 
tucky and southern Illinois. Operators said 
TVA is paying $1.50 a ton in extra freight for 
this coal while mines in the immediate area 
of the Kingston plant are shut down for a 
lack of orders. ; 

SEEKS CUT RATE COAL 


“I'll grant that most of the time we have 
more coal in reserve than we do now,” Kamp- 
meier said. “We will be building the supply. 
We opened contracts last .Tuesday for all of 
our plants and were offered a total for deliv- 
ery over the next 2 years of at least 5 million 
tons. 

“It doesn’t mean that’s all the coal we’d 
like each year for each plant, but it does 
show that there is a lot of interest in selling 
us coal.” 

The coal buying policies of TVA have been 
criticized for years. A union spokesman said 
TVA constantly seeks “cut rate coal” from 
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small mines which he called “doghole oper- 
ators.” 

The Chicago Tribune made a survey of 
TVA coal buying activities in 1952 that re- 


‘vealed long term contracts were being let by 


TVA to newcomers to the coal-mining busi- 
ness, to men without producing mines, and 
to companies with no financial responsibil- 
ity. 

A. R. Matthews, president of the Pocahon- 
tas Fuel Co., Inc., Pocahontas, Va., operator 
of the largest coal mine in the Kingston 
plant area, said TVA buying policies “re- 


- sulted in the present situation.” 


Thirty-eighth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2,1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include an address made by the 
Honorable Joseph Kajeckas, counselor 
of the Lithuanian Legation, on the oc- 
casion of the 38th anniversary of Lith- 
uanian independence at the reception 
of the American Lithuanian Society in 
Washington, D. C., on February 19, 1956: 

Today’s commemoration of the 38th an- 
niversary of the proclamation of Lithuania’s 
independence comes during a time when 
the Lithuanian nation is enslaved. The 
hardship endured under Russia’s czars is 
incomparable with the present-day slavery 
imposed.by the Red czars of Russia. The 
fate of Lithuanian deportees to Siberia is 
a very sad one indeed. Many have perished 
and many more other innocent Lithuanians 
will perish before the day of freedom dawns. 

The enemy ridicules the martyrdom of 
enslaved peoples. The Lithuanian nation is 
represented by him as being jubilant be- 
cause of its sons’ blood, tears, because of 
its trampled rights and liberties, because of 
its chains of slavery. Soviet mockery is an 
insult to the memory and intelligence of the 
whole free world. Examples are not lack- 
ing. I will refer to but a few. 

The Red imperialists have falsely an- 
nounced to the world that the Lithuanian 
nation freely chose the fate of slavery. 
This did not hinder the Kremlin from driv- 
ing hundreds of thousands of them to Si- 
beria. They are returning the last Nazi so- 
called war criminals, but an extremely large 
number of innocent Lithuanians are left to 
perish in Siberia. We do not envy the 
return of the Germans from Soviet hell. 
We only think that much earlier, and long 
ago, the Lithuanians should have been per- 
mitted to return to their homeland. What 
an insult to reason to release what they 
consider war criminals and, at the same 
time, to condemn enormous numbers of Lith- 
uanians to certain death in the slave la- 
bor camps of Siberia. 


Evidently, in the eyes of the Kremlin, Lith- 
uanians are far more numerous and more 
horrible criminals than the Nazis who 
fought against them. But why does not one 
hear of Lithuanian criminals and Lithuanian 
bandits in the free world? 


Soviet eyes fear no smoke. Their efforts 
are not directed toward the release of depor- 
tees to Siberia. Their efforts are directed 
to fishing for slaves among the refugees 
in the free Western World, Needless to say, 
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that fishing expedition for human souls is 
doomed to failure so far as the Lithuanians 
are concerned. 

. Recently, the Red lords, while on a visit to 
southern Asia, displayed how scandalized 
they are at colonialism. This they did with 
the full knowledge that the Baltic States 
have been transformed by these same lords 
into the lowest form of colonialism that the 
world has ever witnessed. An outsider can 
easily travel to any non-Russian colony in 
any continent. But it is unheard of that a 
westerner be admitted to a hermetrically 
sealed colony, called Lithuania. There cer- 
tainly must be something there to hide. 

Khrushchev was infuriated by President 
Eisenhower’s and Secretary of State Dulles’ 
‘expressed greetings, comforting words of 
hope and sincere wishes to the enslaved 
peoples last Christmas. He termed this 
crude intervention. And this he said, in 
' spite of the fact that it is not the United 
States but the Kremlin that has trampled 
on all pacts and treaties with the enslaved 
nations, interfered in the internal affairs of 
the Baltic States, enslaved them and con- 
tinues to keep them in bondage. 

The West, according to Khrushchev, is not 
interested in the souls of the enslaved but 
Only in their purses. But the type of con- 
cern shown by the Bolsheviks toward the 
enslaved Lithuanians is entirely foreign to 
the Western World. It is not America, but 
Molotov who, for Judas’ coins, traded Lithu- 
ania’s territory with the Nazis. It is not 
the United States but the Kremlin that only 
a few weeks ago stretched its bloody paw to 
the gold purse of the Baltic States in Great 
Britain. The Lithuanian proverb says: One 
who smells blames it onto another. 

On lies and deceit is based the enslavement 
of Lithuania and other nations; by lies and 
deceit Russian imperialism also seeks to 
“liberate” other nations. 

Such is the sad side of this commemora- 
tion and of present-day reality. 

The sources of comfort and hope of the 
enslaved Lithuanians are more effective than 
the blows of the enemy. According to Papa- 
Tonis: 


“Lietuva’s body is racked by her foes 


But her free soul they will never conquer.” i 


The source of the Lithuanian nation’s com- 
fort and hope is, in the first place, God Him- 
self. Christ is a shining example to the 
suffering Lithuanian nation. He Himself 
was, in His lifetime, homeless in the midst 
of His nation. He was also a’refugee in 
Egypt and the victim of Golgotha. But the 
finale of that world drama was the triumph 
of The Crucified. 

The Lithuanians also gather strength from 
their past history. Vytautas the Great also 
suffered the fate of a refugee. He was even 
a prisoner of the Teutonic knights. He, too, 
ended his reign nobly and gloriously. 

The third source of comfort and hope of 
the Lithuanians is history. It speaks loudly 
of the fate of tyrants. The emblem of the 
neighboring State of Virginia with its in- 
Scription “Sic Semper Tyrannis” is very 
instructive in this respect. 

Finally, the free world is the source of 
comfort and hope of the enslaved Lithu- 
anians. Never in its long history has Lith- 
uania been the object of so much moral 
support abroad as here in th United 
States. The President and the Secretary of 
State, numerous Senators and Congressmen, 
governors and mayors, speakers and writers; 
by public statements and resolutions, by pen 
and by speeches, by television programs, such 
as those of Bishop Sheen, or by sermons such 
as that of Monsignor Cartwright at St. Mat- 
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thew’s Cathedral today, repeatedly extended 
sympathy and comfort, as well as hope in 
its future freedom, to the suffering Lithu- 
anian nation. It is impossible to enumerate 
all friends of Lithuania. Nevertheless, when 


speaking of the activity of the Members of. 


the House of Representatives, I cannot pass 
in silence without mentioning briefly the 
mame of the Honorable DANIEL J. Foon, 
Congressman, of Pennsylvania. He has not 
only in the past shown interest in the Lithu- 
anian nation but his merits were especially 
great this past February 16. He served as 
chairman for the numerous speeches made 
on the floor of the House, he himself made 
a magnificent speech and he introduced a 
very valuable resolution for the restoration 
of rights of the Lithuanian nation. I would 
also wish to mention how gratified we are 
for the presence of the Honorable MICHAEL 
A. FEIGHAN, Congressman from Ohio, here 
this evening. He was a very active member 
of the former Kersten committee and is a 
great champion for the rights of enslaved 
nations. a 

We feel extremely honored by the presence 
at this commemoration of the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Loy Henderson. 
Mr. Henderson is well acquainted with Lith- 
uania from the very beginning of its restora- 
tion. He witnessed her first independence 
day celebrations soon after World War I, the 
enthusiasm of the Lithuanians, and the un- 
falsified will of that nation to be free. As 
the representative of the American Red Cross 
at. the time, he contributed very much in 
the relief work in the impoverished Baltic 
States. He also had an opportunity to be 
in the Baltic division of the State Depart- 
a later date. He is excellently familiar with 
the wrong inflicted on Lithuania as an official 
in the Baltic Division of the State Depart- 
ment at the time of their seizure by the 
Soviets. He also chose his charming wife 
from the amber coast of the Baltic States. 
We, and I am sure, the whole Lithuanian 
nation feel deeply gratified by the presence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henderson here tonight. 

May I be permitted to add that we also 
feel deeply honored by the presence of the 
Chief of the Baltic States Section of the 
State Department and Mrs. Howard Trivers, 
and other distinguished guests who honor 
Lithuania with their presence here this 
evening. I dare not even attempt to enu- 
merate the contributions of the Lithuanian- 
‘Americans to the cause of the liberation 
of the land of their ancestors. To all 
friends, patrons, and fellow countrymen, I 
venture to express the deep gratitude of the 
Lithuanian Minister, the Honorable P. Zadei- 
kis, and that of the Lithuanian Nation. 


The country of the green ruta, of way- 
side crosses and shrines, has become the 
holy land of martyrs for God and country, 
and freedom-loving peoples everywhere. As 
Post Bradunas, of Baltimore, said: 
“May the blood from every martyr’s grave 

Give strength to make the Lithuanians 

brave.” 

May that strength maintain our hope, in- 
crease our efforts, strengthen our persever- 
ance, and unite our forces. Let us firmly 
believe that the glorious, long-awaited day 
‘wil certainly come, when providence will put 
a stop to the rage of the enemy in the land 
of our fathers, and turn away that scourge 
from the Lithuanian horizon. I conclude 
with a verse of Brazdzionis: 


“O God, Who reign on high 
Extend Thy ruling hand, 

Light freedom in the sky 
Protect and free our land.” 


A1995 
Senator Harley M. Kilgore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the late Hon- 
orable Harley M. Kilgore was beloved by 
the people of our State of West Virginia 
for his qualities of greatness and for his 
fairness and concern for the welfare of 
all of our people. He was also greatly 
loved and honored by others outside of 
our State. Among the many tributes 
paid him is the following telegram of 
Sympathy sent to Mrs. Kilgore on behalf . 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
by President John L. Lewis, Vice Presi- 
dent Thomas Kennedy, and Secretary- 
Treasurer John Owens: 


We have learned with deep regret the sad 
news of the untimely death of your distin- 
guished husband. As a result of his passing, 
you and the members of your family have 
sustained a deep personal loss which mere 
words could not possibly atone for. In addi- 
tion, Senator Kilgore’s death has removed 
from the citizenry of the State of West Vir- 
ginia one of its outstanding leaders and pub- 
lic servants, and the Nation has lost one of 
its most eminent statesmen. Down through 
the years, Senator Kilgore has built up a 
magnificent reputation as a result of his 
willingness at all times to serve all Ameri- 
cans on a fair basis, and his demise has 
created a void in our population which will 
be very hard to fill. On behalf of every mem- 
ber of the United Mine Workers of America 
we extend to you and your family our sin- 
cere expression of sympathy and condolence 
in your sad bereavement. 


The United Mine Workers Journal 
also paid tribute to Senator Kilgore in 
the following article published in the 
issue of March 1, 1956: 


SENATOR HARLEY M. KILGORE, 63 


Officials and members of the United Mine 
Workers of America joined with thousands 
of others in paying tribute to Senator 
Harley M. Kilgore, Democrat, West Virginia, 
63, who died February 28 at the United 
States Naval Hospital at Bethesda, Md. 

Senator Kilgore, who always worked and 
voted for the best interests of the Nation’s 
coal miners, entered the hospital February 
13 for a physical check-up and treatment 
for high blood pressure. He suffered a 
stroke on February 25, after which he re- 
covered slightly, only to succumb to a 
cerebral hemorrhage early in the morning 
of February 28. / 

Senator Kilgore was born January 11, 
1893 in Brown, Harrison County, W. Va. He 


ê attended West Virginia public schools and 


graduated from West Virginia University in 
1914. Although he had studied law, he first 
entered the teaching profession and, in 1916, 
organized the first high school in Raleigh 
County, W. Va., serving for a year as its 
principal. 

He practiced law at Beckley, W. Va., from 
1916 to 1933, interrupted only by 3 years’ 
service in the Army during World War I 
from which he emerged with the rank of 
captain. He helped organize the National 
Guard in West Virginia and was one of those 


, 
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who saw to it that the guard was never 
used to break strikes in the Mountain State 
during the turbulent period of industrial 
strife in the 1920’s. He retired from the 
guard in 1953 with the rank of colonel. 

When the Democratic Party swept State 
and national elections in 1932, Senator Kil- 
gore, then one of the leaders of the Young 
Democrats in West Virginia, was elected 
judge of the criminal court of Raleigh 
County, W. Va., a post he held until his elec- 
tion to the United States Senate in 1940. 
As a judge he won a statewide reputation for 
his deep concern with the problems of youth- 
ful offenders. 

He was first elected to the United States 
Senate in 1940, defeating an old and bitter 
enemy of the UMWA—Rush Holt—in the 
Democratic primary, and the Republican 
candidate, Thomas Sweeney, in the general 
election. He again defeated Sweeney in the 
1946 election in spite of widespread Republi- 
can gains in the rest of the country. He 
was reelected in 1952, defeating former Sen- 
ator Chapman Revercomb, the Republican 
candidate, thus becoming the first person 
ever elected to three successive Senate terms 
by the voters of West Virginia. 

At the time of his death, Senator Kilgore 
was chairman of the powerful Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee and also chairman of that 
committee’s Subcommittee on Monopoly and 
Immigration. He had previously served on 
the Armed™Services Committee, and the 
former Senate Commitees on Privileges and 
Elections, Mines and Mining, Military Af- 
fairs, Claims, and the special (Truman) com- 
mittee to investigate the national defense 
program. Senator Kilgore said that the idea 
for formation of the famous Truman com- 
mittee was hit upon when he and Truman 
rode back to Washington together from the 
inauguration of Senator MaTTHEW M. NEELY 
as Governor of West Virginia in 1941. The 
discussion on that train ride led both Sena- 
tors to agree that a committee similar to 
the congressional war investigation commit- 
tee during the Civil War period was needed 
to protect the public during World War II. 
The Truman committee was formed, and its 
activities were carried on by Senator Kilgore 
when Truman was elevated to the Vice Pres- 
idency. 

But perhaps Senator Kilgore’s greatest 
contribution as a Senator was his sustained 
effort as a voting member of the Senate for 
betterment of conditions for America’s work- 
ing people. His work on behalf of prolabor 
legislation, such as the Federal mine safety 
laws, and his battle against reactionary 
laws, such as the Taft-Hartley Act, add con- 
siderably to his stature as a servant of the 
people of West Virginia and the United 
States. 

The body was taken to Beckley, where fu- 
neral services were to be held at 2 p. m., March 
1, at the First Baptist Church. A burial 
ceremony, with full military honors, was 
scheduled for 2 p. m., March 2, at the chapel 
at Fort Myer, Va. Interment will be at the 
Arlington National Cemetery, Va., across the 
Potomac River from: Washington, D. C. 

Senator Kilgore is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Lois Kilgore; two children, Mrs. Albert 
T. Young, Jr., of Falls Church, Va., and 
Robert Martin Kilgore, of Washington, D. C.; 
a sister, Mrs. C. Russel Turner of Cleveland, 
Ohio; and five grandchildren. 


Another splendid tribute to Senator 
Kilgore was published in the current is- 
sue of the newspaper, Labor. This is as 
follows: 

Workers LOSE GREAT FRIEND IN DEATH OF 
SENATOR KILGORE—FOUGHT FOR PEOPLE AND. 
AGAINST MONOPOLY 
Railroad workers and all labor lost a time- 

tried friend this week when Senator Harley 

M. Kilgore, Democrat, of West Virginia, died 


suddenly at 63, at Bethesda Naval Hospital 
after a mild stroke that was followed by a 
cerebral hemorrhage. 

From the very first day he entered the Sen- 
ate over 15 years ago, Kilgore proved himself 
the kind of man who understood the needs 
of the plain people. He fought for the pub- 
lic interest against selfish special interests, 
and won extraordinary respect and influence 
among his colleagues in Congress. The rail 
union chiefs endorsed him wholeheartedly, 
and Labor supported him with a special edi- 
tion when he ran for reelection in 1952. 


INSPIRING STORY 


Kilgore’s life is an inspiring American 
story. Son of a pioneer West Virginia oil and 
gas driller and contractor, Kilgore while still 
a boy “stabbed pipe” in the oilfields. During 
high-school vacations, he dug ditches, 
worked on pipelines, and did other hard jobs. 

Young Kilgore went on to study law at the 
University of West Virginia, and was a leader 
in student activities. He developed a deep 
belief that every American should have a 
chance to get a good education. As a result, 
he was a Senate leader in improving educa- 
tional opportunities for boys and girls whose 
parents are not rich. 

After graduating, Kilgore took a teaching 
job in a county where there were no schools 
beyond the elementary grades. He organized 
the first high school there, and became its 
first principal. 

SERVED AS SOLDIER 

Kilgore opened a law office, but left _it 
when Uncle Sam entered World War I. He 
volunteered as an enlisted man and came 
out a captain. In the years since then, he 
deeply studied military history and science, 
particularly supply problems, and acquired 
knowledge which enabled him, as a Senator, 
to make great contributions to the winning 
of World War II. 

In 1932, Kilgore was elected judge of the 
criminal court of Raleigh County. He won 
a reputation, particularly among the coal 
miners, as a judge who tempered justice 
with wisdom and mercy. 

With this rich and broad background of 
experience, Kilgore came to Washington 
after he was elected to the Senate in 1940. 
An unusual honor was conferred on him as 
a “freshman” Senator. He was appointed 
to the famous Senate Defense Investigating 
Committee, then called the Truman com- 
mittee because its chairman was the Sena- 
tor who later became President. Later Kil- 
gore succeeded Truman as chairman. 


That committee saved the American peo- 
ple billions of dollars by exposing waste, 
inefficiency, and graft in the vast defense 
program preparing for World War II. But 
Kilgore saw it was even more important to 
prevent misdeeds than to expose them after 
they happened. He led in setting up new 
Government machinery for that purpose. 
The Senate recognized his good work by 
making him chairman of a war mobiliza- 
tion subcommittee, which became famous 
as the Kilgore committee. 

/ FOUGHT “CARTELS” 

Also, Kilgore exposed and defeated “in- 
ternational cartels” which were weakening 
Uncle Sam and strengthening his enemies. 

As chairman of the powerful Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee and of its Antitrust Sub- 
committee, Kilgore in recent months has 
again been following the trail of the inter- 
national cartels, to see that they do not mis- 
use America’s vast public and private in- 
vestments abroad to strengthen old monop- 
olies and create new ones. 

It would take a big book to tell all Kilgore 
has done. The railroad workers hope West 
Virginia will send to the Senate a worthy 
successor. 
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The Al Sarena Patents—A Factual 


Statement 


EXTEŃSION OF REMARKS 
o 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from Newsweek of February 13, 
1956, comes a statement from a disin- 
terested writer, which throws light upon 
this case. Permit me to read: 

A TALE OF THREE SECRETARIES 
(By Raymond Moley) 


Senator KERR SCOTT, chairman of a Senate- 
House subcommittee, has been conducting 
an investigation of certain affairs in the De- 
partment of the Interior with all of that 
ruthless energy once attributed to Senator 
McCartTHy. He is aided and abetted by Sen- 
ator NEUBERGER and by journalists and poli- 
ticians interested in neither fairness nor 
accuracy. The objective is to slit the offi- 
cial throat of Secretary of the Interior Mc- 
Kay and to discredit the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. The record of the case (Al 
Sarena Mines, Inc.) is long and complicated, 
but its examination should be rich and re- 
warding to all newspapermen and other citi- 
zens interested in truth and justice. 


The reason this case should be approached 
with care is that in many respects it resem- 
bles that of Richard A. Ballinger, Secretary 
of the Interior under President Taft, a faith- 
ful public servant who went to his grave 
under @ grossly unjustified cloud of sus- 
picion. This time, let us stop, listen, read, 
and think. +: 


In 1909, an intensely suspicious Govern- 
ment investigator, Lewis R. Glavis; an almost 
fanatical conservationist, Gifford Pinchot, 
head of the United States Forest Service; & 
number of muckraking editors, and certain 
exofficials of the T. R. regime brought serious 
charges against Ballinger in connection with 
some Alaskan claims on coal and hydro prop- 
erties. Taft loyally supported his Secretary, 
but the case resulted in division and defeat 
for his administration. 


Thirty years later, in 1940, another Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, hap- 
pened to read a fine factual life of President 
Taft by Henry F. Pringle which led him to 
doubt his earlier belief that Ballinger was 
guilty. Contributing to this doubt was what 
he had.come to regard as his own unfor- 
tunate choice of Glavis as an investigator 
some years before and the cooling of his 
friendship for his brother Bull Mooser, Pin- | 
chot. Ickes reexamined the records of his 
Department, and in an amazing magazine 
article showed Ballinger to have been guilt- 
less of wrong. 

The Al Serena case, like the Ballinger 
episode, deals with claims on public lands, 
involving this time not coal but a variety of 
minerals in Oregon. Two brothers named 
McDonald had several claims on these lands. 
Over the years they invested considerable 
money in the property to determine whether 
there were sufficient mineral deposits to jus- 
tify patents. In the case of some of their 
applications for patents, filed in 1948, ® 
violent difference of opinion developed be- 
tween the McDonalds and the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Forest Service. 
dispute involved not only differences in - 
assays between the bureaus and the claim- 
ants, but a belief by the zealots in the Gov- 
ernment that the McDonalds were primarily 
interested in the timber on the land. 
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i In March 1953 the dispute reached the 
desk of Clarence A. Davis, who as Solicitor of 
the Interior Department was practically the 
final judge in such matters. It became evi- 
dent to Davis in the months that followed 
that the records of the case in the Solicitor’s 
Office were admittedly not complete. And so 
Davis asked the Bureau of Mines to get for 
‘him a new assay from a reliable source agree- 
able to both sides. A firm was selected by 
representatives of.the Bureau of Mines and 
the McDonalds, and the new assay justified 
the issuance of the patents. 

This decision is assailed by Scorr and his 
staff, NEUBERGER, and certain infiamma- 
tory journalists, mainly on the ground that 
the selection of another bureau was irregu- 
lar, The essential charge is that higher ups, 
inferentially the President and McKay, lent 
pressure for the McDonalds. 

An examination of the record so far con- 
vinces me that the course followed by Davis 
was fair and logical and that the decision to 
grant the patents was proper under the law. 
So far, there is no evidence of higher up 
pressure. I shall, however, follow the case 
and report my findings in another article. 

Before another monstrous injustice is 
dene, as in the Ballinger case, we should all 
reserve judgment until we examine all the 
facts. 


Struggle for Soul of Great Polish Poet 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following column writ- 
ten by Mary McGrory which appeared 
in the Washington Star Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1956, in which she discusses the 
late great Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz, 
and the struggle which is ensuing þe- 
tween East and West to claim this fa- 
mous man as its own: 


East AND WEST STRUGGLE FOR POLISH POET'S 
Sout 
(By Mary McGrory) 

The centenary year of the death of Adam 
Mickiewicz, Poland’s foremost poet, is over; 
but not so the bitter struggle between East 
and West for the possession of his soul. 

Adam Mickiewicz, who died in Constanti- 
nople, November 26, 1855, was not only his 
country’s greatest poetic voice. He is also 
reverently regarded as a spiritual and patri- 
otic leader. 

Exiled from Poland at the age of 26 for 
revolutionary activity, Mickiewicz never saw 
his native land again. But his love for it 
was the ruling passion of his life and reached 
its fullest expression in his magnificent Pan 
Tadeusz, an epic of exile. 


POLAND'S SUFFERING 


As a Polish national leader who had almost 
religious authority because of his Book of 
the Polish Pilgrims, Mickiewicz expressed the 
belief that Poland has to suffer because it 
was created by God to suffer in order to 
save other nations. 

' Even so, the Soviets have tried to claim 
Mickiewicz as one of their own. 

“Why,” asked Poet Archibald MacLeish at 
a mass meeting in Hunter College on the 
anniversary date, “does the Polish People’s 
Republic risk the guffaws of planetary 
laughter which its actions invite?” 

In celebrating Mickiewicz, the Soviets have 
flooded periodicals with memorial articles, 
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sponsored translating and reciting contests, 
held a Mickiewicz evening at the Moscow 


Academy, published memorial anthologies, 


dedicated monuments. 

Mickiewicz is represented by them as “a 
precursor of democracy,” who during the 
years of his exile to Russia by the czarist 


- police, was lionized by Russian intellectuals 


much influenced by Voltaire, and prophesie 
Polish friendship with Russia. : 


A DIFFERENT MICKIEWICZ 


On this side of the Iron Curtain, a differ- 
ent Mickiewicz has been presented at a series 
of mass meetings and celebrations: Mickie- 
wicz the lonely exile, the implacable hater of 
Russian tyranny, the devout Catholic, the 
fighter for freedom, the fervent patriot, the 
inspired lyricist. The Voice of America. de- 
voted 40 broadcasts to the poet during the 
year. 

The contention has not ceased. Recently 
UNESCO issued a commemorative volume in 
which 4 out of 7 contributors were from 
either the Soviet or satellite countries. 


But within the next few months the West 
will have its say in books about Mickiewicz. 
Mrs. Marion Coleman, a distinguished Polish 
scholar, will present an edition of English 
translations of Mickiewicz’ poetry. Waclaw 
Lednicki will offer a book of essays by free 
world admirers of the poet, a biography and 
selections of poetry. 


The Library Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RrEcorD, I include therein an edi- 
torial from the Laconia Evening Citizen, 
Laconia, N. H., Tuesday, February 7, 
1956, entitled “The Library Speaks”: 

THE LIBRARY SPEAKS 

Miss Ruth E. Johnson, desk assistant at 
the public library, knowing our deep in- 
terest in that institution, sent us a few 
weeks ago an interesting article pertaining 
to library service. We have kept it on our 
spindle for use at an appropriate time. 
Now, with a proposal to add a children's 
room at the library under consideration by 


-the mayor and council, it would seem to be 


the right occasion. The article originally 
appeared in a small weekly newspaper, the 
Bremen (Ind.) Enquirer, and was written 
by the wife of the school superintendent 
there. It follows: 

“THE LIBRARY SPEAKS 

“(By Anita B, Morland) 


“I am the library. Listen to my words, 
Americans, for now I speak. 

“My cornerstone has been laid by the great 
thinkers of all ages of men. My walks are 
sturdy with protection from all the shackles 
of which man has conceived—spiritual as well 
as physical, My rafters are strong against 
the buffetings of ignorance and superstition. 

“I am a great gift to the modern age, for 
I am many things to many people. Iam a 


warrior, crusading against the downfall and' 


decay of civilization. I am an open door- 
way into a vast storehouse of knowledge and 
wisdom. I am a bridge over a bottomless 
chasm of superstition—giving passage from 
the old to the new. I am a wall against the 
batterings of communism and all other forms 
of slavery that are pushing in on every side. 
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“I am a strong wind blowing good to all 
who come within the reaches of my breath. 
I am a jet plane over the face of America, 
leaving a permanent trail behind that all the 
world is forced to look upon and respect. 

“My shadow falls across our land and 
reaches from the calm of the blue Pacific 
to the crash of the mighty Atlantic and from 
the crags of the northland to the sunny 
borders of the South. No citizen of the 
United States is ever really very far from my 
influence, and many, yea, many of our 160 
million strong pass often across my thres- 
hold. The schools and universities of our 
land could scarcely exist today without me. 
No nation is great who mocks my structure, 

“Today I stand knocking at the door of 
Bremen. I offer to the boys and girls, the 
men and women, of this community the 
small collection of books that was a stepping- 
stone in the 19th century from a little cabin 
in the wilderness to the White House in 
Washington, D. C., but I also offer you vastly 
more. I offer you a priceless legacy of all 
the great geniuses of the past and the 
present. 

“I call to your careful attention the direct 
connection that seems to exist between lost 
opportunities and lost visions: 


“‘No vision and you perish. 
No ideal and you are lost. 
Your heart must ever cherish 
Some faith at any cost. 
Some hope, some dream to cling to. 
Some rainbow in the sky, 
Some melody to sing to, 
Some service that is high.’ 


“Can you show me any human force more 
versatile than mine? 


“I am your library,” 


To Establish a National Policy With Re- 
spect to the Management and Rehabili- 
tation of Our Fisheries Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call the Members’ attention to H. R. 
9700, a bill I introduced yesterday to 
establish a national policy with respect 
to the management and rehabilitation of 
our fisheries resources. I hardly need 
to remind my colleagues that this Na- 
tion’s domestic commercial and sport 
fisheries have suffered greatly during the 
past few decades. The fishermen who 
make their livelihood by harvesting this 
great national resource have seen the 
source of their living diminish through 
lack of an adequate national program. 

So bad is this situation, that in sheer 
desperation numerous expediencies have 
been suggested. For example, in Alaska 
where the total salmon pack during the 
past 10 years has averaged less than one- 
half the average yield for the previous 
20 years, it is proposed the Territory 
Manage its own resource. The record 
justifies some sort of change, but in view 
of international aspects, as well as other 
reasons, I fail to see the wisdom of such 
a move. The first step, in my mind, 
Mr. Speaker, in finding a solution to the 
problem of conservation and promotion 
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of this resource lies in the provision in 
my proposed program; namely, to trans- 
fer responsibility for fisheries resources 
to an independent commission. 

Reverting to salmon, our scientists tell 
us the possibilities of increasing the size 
of runs for harvest are astounding. For 
example, a decrease of only 1 percent 
in mortality prior to seaward migration 
cf salmon would mean doubling the 
number of fish returning to reseed 
streams later on. 

The fisherman today is paying the 
price of mismanagement, stupidity, 
and politics. Yet the fisheries can be 
properly recognized and a great industry 
restored from its almost bankrupt con- 
dition to its once prosperous situation. 

The first step. necessary, as I said Mr. 
Speaker, is to place the welfare of our 
fisheries under an independent commis- 
sion such as is provided for in H. R. 9700. 


An Old-Fashioned Farming Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from 2 women, both past 70, 
have come 2 letters in reply to my request 
for their suggestions as to a farm pro- 
gram, These 2 women, for at least 30 
years, have, unaided by any Government 
subsidy, managed to get along without 
being hungry, with a good roof over their 
heads, paying their taxes, contributing 
to charity and the church, occasionally 
assisting a neighbor in need. The letters 
are self-explanatory and though I am 
sure that the suggestions they make will 
not be enthusiastically received by some 
of our do-gooders and agricultural ad- 
visers, who never followed a plow or 
themselves did any actual farmwork, I 
am quoting from their letters which read 
as follows: 

HoPKINS, MICH., February 26, 1956. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. 

Dear Sir: Thanks for answering the letter. 
You asked for a few ideas as to how we made 
a go of farming. Stay steady at home and 
work like the deuce, buy good seed and put 
it in well. Don’t spend for nonsense, don’t 
try to knock the spots off the neighbors, let 
them put on the style, mend our old clothes 
at least nine times, buy when we can pay, not 
before. 

I don't see how farmers are going to stay 
farming, a plow $436, eggs 37 cents. Every 
time we listen to the radio, someone wants 
money, charity or taxes. We are glad we 
saved when we did, so we are comfortable, if 
not grand. 

When you are back in Allegan bring Mrs. 
Hoffman to see us and our cats. 

We have just finished getting the kitten 
off the top of the house. 

Your friend, 
SYLVIA MILES. 
HoPKINS, Micu., February 26, 1956. 
Mr. CLARE HOFFMAN. 

DEAR Mr. HOFFMAN: I will add a few lines 
to Sylvia’s letter. 

We always raised a good garden and our 
own potatoes. Also most of the fruit we 
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needed. Of course we had our own milk 
and eggs too, so our food did not cost so 


` much. 


We tried to do the farm work ourselves 
if it were possible and we did not try to 
“keep up with the Joneses.” 

We are still trying to keep our place look- 
ing prosperous. Nearly all our land is in 
hay or pasture. 

Thank you for the kind invitation. We 
enjoyed your letter. We would be pleased 
to see you both when summer comes. 

Your friend, 
Susan F. MILES. 

Yes, Mr. HOFFMAN, friends are really pre- 
cious. 


Shall tke Renegotiation Board Be Allowed 
To Penalize Companies for Subcon- 
tracting Under Government Prime Con- 
tracts? = 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting statement 
of S. Abbot Smith, Smaller Business As- 
sociation of New England, Inc., before 
the New England congressional delega- 
tion on March 1, 1956: 


Mr. Chairman and our good friends repre- 
senting New England in the Congress, my 
subject is really outside the theme of this 
meeting and we have no bill prepared to 
take care of the problem. Nevertheless, that 
problem is so important to many small busi- 
nesses, not only in New England but all over 
the country, that we all felt very strongly 
it should be brought to your attentien as 
soon as possible. The question is, Shall the 
Renegotiation Board be allowed to penalize 
companies for subcontracting under Govern- 
ment prime contracts? 

I refer to the recent renegotiation proceed- 
ings with the Boeing Airplane Co. in Seattle 
as reported in the newspapers in which this 
is one of the issues. 

It is my belief that most people, both in 
and out of Government and its agencies, 
have come to the conclusion that small busi- 
ness can participate in Government procure- 
ment to a greater extent through subcon+ 
tracting than through prime contracts. 

For years the Congress has on many differ- 
ent occasions expressed its desire and intent 
that small business should share in Govern- 
ment contracts one way or the other to the 
greatest extent possible. The creation of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation in 1942 was 
one specific expression of that intent, so was 
the Small Defense Plants Administration, 
and likewise the present Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Even before 1942, and ever since, you and 
we and many others have been fighting hard 
to put that intent into ever-wider practice. 
The armed services and the Defense Depart- 
ment over the years have issued more and 
better directives designed to make that in- 
tent effective. 


Now apparently all those efforts are about 
to be completely nullified. I have not yet 
been able to study the details, but, in gen- 
eral, the Renegotiation Board has decided, 
amongst other things, that Boeing is entitled 
only to a drastically reduced percentage of 
profit on work which is subcontracted as 
compared with work done in its own plants. 
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I shall not take the time which would be 
necessary to explain all the reasons why, but 
the gist of it is that, by subcontracting, the 
Boeing Co. is able to use the facilities, man- 
agement, financing, etc., of the subcontrac- 
tors instead of its own, and hence is entitled 
to only a smaller percentage of profit on 
that work. 

This is an obvious deterrent to subcon- 
tracting. In fact, one might say it is likely 
to be almost a complete roadblock. 

There is not time now to go into all the 
arguments on the other side, but it seems to 
me renegotiation was instituted to take care 
of contracts let under great pressure for haste 
during the war emergencies, when plants 
were expanding, materials were scarce, no 
one had any idea as to what costs might be. 
Now we are back again to about as normal 
conditions as we are likely to see. Both the 
companies and procurement offices have had 
a great deal of experience as to costs in most 
fields, and so when a contract is let the price 
is what the procurement officer judges to be 
a fair one. If a company does make some 
extra profit, the Government (through taxes) 
is a full partner to the extent of 52 percent 
with the added advantage of taking out its 
half at once in cash which the other part- 
ners cannot. ; 

My major point, however, is that the Con- 
gress has said it wants more subcontracting, 
not less. Defense mobilization planning 
urges the development of more sources of 
supply with wide geographical distribution. 

In furtherance of those objectives the Pen- 
tagon has said in some of its directives that 
in evaluating contract proposals the amount 
of subcontracting contemplated by the bid- 
ders should be taken into consideration in 
the letting of the contract. 

If the Boeing decision is allowed to stand, 
quite obviously every big company will do 
all work possible within its own plants and 
will have an added incentive to build more 
plants rather than let the work out on sub- 
contracts as we have all been urging for 
years. 

Personally, I feel that renegotiation was 
necessary under war conditions when no one 
knew what actual costs were likely to be. 
Now, however, it is not necessary in most 
procurements although it may still be 
needed in such constantly changing and 
complex fields as aircraft, guided missiles, 
et cetera. 

Then, too, when weighing the profits from 
subcontracting one must not forget that 
subcontracting is not always clear sailing 
but frequently requires closer supervision 
and a great deal of help of many different 
kinds from the prime contractor, sometimes 
even costs the prime contractor more than 
doing the work himself. Furthermore, isn’t 
the prime contractor entitled to at least 
the same percentage of profit as on work 
done in his own plant, when by subcontract- 
ing he is not only getting the work done 
but also is spreading it among small plants, 
building up more sources of supply and 
achieving wider geographical distribution? 
For these services and to encourage more 
subcontracting, perhaps these primes should 
be allowed a larger percentage of profit on 
that work instead of less. Z 

In any case, if it is felt that renegotiation 
must be continued, the act should contain @ 
provision distinctly stating that a prime con- 
tractor should not be penalized for subcon- 
tracting as much of the work as he can. 
Perhaps, also, renegotiation should apply 
only to contracts which were let originally 
through negotiation. That might be an im- 
portant factor in boosting the use of adver- 
tised contracts which on the whole small- 
business men feel would be advantageous 
for them as well as for the Government as 
opposed to the prevailing wide use of nego- 
tiated contracts by the procurement officers. 


In that connection, it seems to me that if 
there are at least 3 (or perhaps 5) bona fide 
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bidders on an advertised contract, we can be 
pretty sure the price will be right and so 
Such contracts should be exempt from rene- 
gotiation. 

In conclusion, renegotiation should not 
be allowed to undo all the progress you and 
we and many others have worked so hard all 
these years to achieve. The prime contrac- 
tor should not be made to pay a penalty for 
Subcontracting. Subcontracting should be 
encouraged, not discouraged. 


Full-Time Integrity in the White House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, every once 
in a while when political leaders incline 
to grow overzealous in their partisanship, 
Some refreshingly sane citizen comes up 
with a bit of considered and sober think- 
ing which should bring back to their 
Senses and the solid earth those who have 
embraced too enthusiastically and over- 
loyally a political campaign issue or 
cause. 

Such a contribution toward reason- 
ableness was called to my attention to- 
day in the form of a letter published in 
the Bremerton Sun. The author of the 
letter I believe has been a Democratic 
Precinct committeeman for more than 
40 years and is a highly respected citizen. 
He wrote the Ietter before President 
Eisenhower announced. 

As a Republican, Mr. Speaker, I salute 
a good Democrat and hail him for living 
up to his reputation as a sincere and con- 
Scientious member of a fine community. 

Those leaders who impugn the Presi- 
dent’s motives and bemoan the results 
of his decision should listen to this 
grassroots analysis. Writing before the 
President’s announcement, this Demo- 
crat predicted the President would run. 
But compare this American citizen’s 
thinking and reaction to the remarks 
of those who are interpreting the forth- 
right statement of the President as being 
a half-time offer. 

I think the American people appre- 
ciate the situation as did the writer of 
the letter to the Bremerton Sun—John 
C. Lindberg. He said he expected the 
President to say “Yes.” But Mr. Lind- 
berg rose above partisanship in his 
thinking and suggested the President 
would run for a second term because 
of spiritual motives and valor. Includ- 
ing the President by inference with great 
American leaders of high and noble 
Stature, because of problems of human- 
ity, the writer of this letter saw these 
leaders understanding the lines attrib- 
uted to past President Theodore Roose- 
velt, which read: 

The leader for the time being, whoever 
he may be, is but an instrument to be used 
until broken and then cast aside; and if 
he is worth his salt he will care no more 
when he is broken than a soldier cares when 
his life is forfeited that the victory be won. 


A wholesome debate over issues be- 
tween political parties is good but the 
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American people know one thing— 
President Eisenhower if reelected will 
give the Nation full-time integrity and 
dedicated service for our welfare and 
peace in the world. 

To John C. Lindberg, Democrat, from 
this Republican public servant, my ad- 
miration and respect. I am sending the 
newspaper clipping of the letter to the 
President. I know he will appreciate its 
faith in human nature and sincerity. 


Issuance of Postage Stamp in Honor of 
the Late Charles M. Russell, of Mon- 
tana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, early 
last year, the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana, Senator Murray, the junior Sen- 
ator from Montana, Senator MANs- 
FIELD, and I introduced companion bills 
to provide for the issuance of a postage 
stamp in honor of the late Charles M. 
Russell, of Montana, one of America’s 

nding artists. 
cier was after the Post Office Depart- 
ment wrote us that “no encouragement 
can be offered for such a special stamp 
$ er 
et E legislative assembly me- 
morialized Congress and the Postmaster 
General, urging issuance of this com- 
memorative stamp. 

I am sure my colleagues will be in- 
terested in knowing that the Montana 
Cowboys’ Association, one of the backers 
of this proposal, has not given up on 
this trail. I have just received the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Paul V. Walters, 
of the association: 

YS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
MONTANA COWBO aei a yan EN 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 


epresentatives, 
eu ehh satis Washington D. C. 

Dear Sir: At the Montana Cowboy’s con- 
vention February 11 we decided to continue 
our drive to secure a commemorative stamp 
honoring Charles M. Russell. 

Last year we cuta lot of trail and worked 
out a lot of leads and they all faded out at 
one place, the Post Office Department, Wash- 

4 Os 

pie bo as know that is a tough range to 
work, but we have worked a lot of tough 
ones in the last 77 years. We are going to 
have a wagon and “rep” working the en- 
tire range and I think we will get something 
ns know you boys are going to be busy 
and we will let you off light. But right now 
we need a little help. We want the names 
of men on the Post Office Committee, in- 
cluding the foreman, 

If you have any ideas as how to work this 
thing I will put some of our best men to 
work on it. Some of them pack a powerful 
amount of authority. 

We thank you for what you did last year. 
We sort of keep a check on our help, 

Yours, 
PAUL V. WALTERS, 

BILLINGS, MONT. 
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Foreign Aid Encourages Foreign 
Monopolies and Cartels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the people of the United States believe 
in free competition. Business firms 
throughout our history have been by law 
prohibited from organizing monopolies 
and cartels. We believe that the con- 
sumer is protected pricewise when busi- 
ness organizations compete freely with 
one another. 

Many people, Mr. Speaker, will be sur- 
prised to learn that under our foreign- 
aid program we have actually been en- 
couraging foreign monopolies and 
cartels. These same monopolies and 
cartels, with the use of our taxpayers’ 
dollars, are competing with American 
industry. 

The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration or its predecessor agencies 
have never attempted to trage total for- 
eign-aid expenditures on the basis of 
whether the suppliers of materials pur- 
chased under the program were monop- 
olies or members of cartels or other re- 
Strictive market arrangements. We do 
know that a majority of the business 
organizations abroad are monopolies or 
operate under restrictive arrangements, , 
I believe that the foreign-aid adminis- 
trators have been consistently con- 
fronted with such practices, I presume, 
under present conditions abroad, that it 
has not been possible to avoid dealing 
altogether with these monopolies or re- 
Strictive business agencies because that 
is the nature of the European economy. 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, much of the mutual-se- 
curity aid is furnished directly to the 
foreign governments involved. With 
regard to these funds the United States 
cannot intervene in the internal affairs 
of other countries to the extent of des- 
ignating only certain foreign producers 
aS approved suppliers of mutual defense 
material. However, the bilateral agree- 
ments for economic cooperation include 
provisions that each country will en- 
deavor to prevent restrictive business 
practices affecting international trade 
which interfere with the joint program 
of European economic recovery. 

There is no doubt that Government 
monopolies, cartels and, other restrictive 
business practices have added to the cost 
of the mutual defense program. Direct 
costs have been increased due to the 
higher prices which result from restric- 
tive market arrangements and fixed 
price agreements. In addition, these 
very practices prevent realization of the 
mutual defense goals; that is, the in- 
crease in productivity and economic 
growth among the recipient countries of 
mutual defense funds. 

These limitations to the mutual de- 
fense program have been pointed to 
many times, not only by critics of the 
foreign-aid program, but by the most 
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ardent supporters of the program. It 
has been generally recognized, however, 
that the prevalence of economic controls 
and restrictive business arrangements 
are almost part and parcel of the Euro- 
pean economic life. ‘The following com- 
ment is typical of the many statements 
which have been made concerning this 
problem: 

Western European countries have no con- 
ception of the competitive free-enterprise 
system as we know it in America. In fact, 
they have historically shunned our competi- 
tive system. * * * Government controls, 
subsidies * * * prevent balanced and maxi- 
mum economic growth. Then there are pri- 
vate restrictive cartel arrangements which 
cross international boundaries. 


Such is the framework of the European 
economy within which the mutual-de- 
fense program must work. The United 
States has sought to change it, but it has 
been impossible to avoid it. To have 
limited mutual-defense projects in 
Europe to those businesses only which 
were operating in accordance with a true 
competitive free-enterprise system 
would have resulted in no program at all. 

Mr. Speaker, it must be said that the 
administrators of our foreign-aid pro- 
gram have sought to protect our economy 
from the effects of monopolies and car- 
tels in other countries but without effect. 
Here, as I have heretofore mentioned, 
business organizations are restricted to 
unfair practices by antitrust laws of the 
United States. Such laws do not prevail 
in foreign countries. 

Congress and the executive depart- 
ment have sought to encourage the de- 
velopment of competitive productive 
economies abroad and removal of arti- 
ficial restraints on production and trade 
as they effect both international trade 
and the economic progress of free coun- 
tries. This policy was given some statu- 
tory significance in the foreign econom- 
ic policy of the United States by the 
so-called Benton amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1951. This same 
provision was later inserted in the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954. Congress 
said at that time: 

The Congress recognizes the vital role of 
free enterprise in achieving rising levels of 
production and standards of living essen- 
tial to the economic progress and defensive 
strength of the free world. Accordingly, it 
is declared to be the policy of the United 
States to encourage the efforts of other free 
nations to increase the flow of international 
trade, to foster private initiative and com- 
petition, to discourage monopolistic prac- 
tices, to improve the technical efficiency of 
their industry, agriculture, and commerce, 
and to strenthen free labor unions; and 
to encourage the contribution of United 
States enterprise toward the economic 
strength of other free nations, through pri- 
vate trade and investment abroad, private 
participation in the programs carried out 
under this act (sec. 413, Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, 22 U. S. C. (1933) ). 


‘Mr. Speaker, the Executive Depart- 
ment recognized that in carrying out the 


1U. S. Congress. Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. Joint economic report. 
Report of the * * * Committee on the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report. Appendix H. 
Memorandum of Grover W. Ensley, staff di- 
rector. Washington. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 19541: 97 (83d Cong. 2d sess., 
H. Rept. 1256). 
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above provision of the law this is not 
a policy which can become effective over 
a short period of time. The fact is that 
it can only be accomplished over a long 
period of time for the reason that it 
means a change of approach by busi- 
ness organizations abroad. It would 
seem that the most we can do is to en- 
courage and assist other countries where 
there is a desire to establish a free econ- 
omy. Unfortunately at this time there 
has been no evidence of a real desire to 
do so, yet we recognize that our own 
business firms under present conditions 
have to meet competition which is either 
government controlled or controlled by 
monopolies or cartels. 

It will not be denied that under some 
off-shore procurement policies we have 
saved the taxpayers some money but 
this saving has not been very great when 
we consider the amount of money that 
we have given-to support the economies 
of other countries. z 

The long history, Mr. Speaker, of 
monopolies, cartels and other restrictive 
business practices in the economies of 
the countries of Western Europe appear 
to preclude any quick and complete 
abolition of them in the near future. 
The extent to which the Mutual Defense 
funds have aided cartels or monopolies 
cannot be accurately assessed without 
check of actual expenditures both by the 
United States and by the countries to 
which we have extended aid. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem that if our 
foreign-aid program is to become ef- 
fective and have an impact upon the 
economic life of the countries receiving 
our assistance, and if it is our policy to 
help to raise standards of living abroad, 
then there is an urgent need for closer 
examination as to the effect that our 
present programs are encouraging mo- 
nopolies at the expense of the welfare 
of their own people. 


President Giovanni Gronchi 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


i OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very timely editorial from 
the Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., 
February 28, 1956: 

VISIT OVERDUE 

The visit of President Giovanni Gronchi, 
of Italy, to this country marks the first time 
that an Italian chief of state has thus fa- 
vored us. In the light of the close ties 
existing between Italy and huge segments 
of our population, this is rather surprising. 
It may therefore be said that President 
Gronchi’s visit is a visit long overdue. 

America is a country of innumerable home- 
lands, and remembering this should in no 


sense cause any of us to forget the central 


obligation we are under to put America first. 
Nostalgia for the old is not inconsistent with 
an abiding love for the new. President Gron- 
chi comes to America, not only as the spokes- 
man of a government which is fighting to 
regain its health after a long and debilitat- 
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ing illness, but as a symbol of the bond 
of fellowship which cannot be minimized as 
an influence upon our thinking about Italy, 
as indeed, it cannot be discounted in all 
our thinking about all our homelands. 

It is doubtless true that one of the rea- 
sons why this country has proved itself so 
well adapted to the demands of world lead- 
ership is because its bloodline is so variously 
connected. It thus can listen to all voices 
with sympathetic attentiveness and under- 
stand the most subtle nuances of each voice. 
President Gronchi comes here with creden- 
tials which are not alone diplomatic; he has 
credentials which are more intrinsic in that 
they are sanctioned to a considerable extent 
by a common heritage. 


His Own Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day was a historic day. It was a day of 
rejoicing for the American people and 
peace-loving people throughout the 
world. It was the day our great and be- 
loved President Eisenhower announced 
that he had decided to offer us, if we 
wanted him, another term of service in 
the Presidency. There is no question 
as to what the answer will be. He will be 
overwhelmingly reelected. 

As I wrote President Eisenhower 
yesterday: . 

That you are in the best of health and 
made the decision you have is the answer to 
the prayers of countless millions everywhere, 
from all walks of life and political affiliation. 


With complete candor that the people 
may know all the facts, as a man who 
will always be honest with the people 
he seeks to serve, the President set forth 
his reasons. Of his television explana- 
tion to the country, I wrote him: 


In your talk with the people over television 
you were magnificent, not only in your ap- 
pearance, or solely in what you said, but also 
in the warmth of sincerity with which you 
spoke. They were the words and the voice 
of a man, speaking from the heart after 
many, many weeks of soul-searching medi- 
tation, desiring solely to do that which he 
deemed best in the service of God and 
country. ` 


I commend to the reading of every one 
the following editorial, entitled “His 
Own Decision,” which appeared in the 
Washintgon Evening Star last night: 

His Own DECISION 


The President’s report to the people—a re- 
port in which he unveiled his mind with the 
intimacy of a man talking to his own im- 
mediate family—is something new in the 
American experience. There has been noth- 
ing like it before, and we may not witness 
anything comparable to it again. 

The big question which emerges is why— 
why is he doing this? Why does this man, 
brought down by a heart attack 5 months 
ago, want to assume the burdens and the 
hazards of another term in the White House? 

One can only admire the candor, the de- 
tachment, with which the President set forth 
his reasons. In the last analysis, the deci- 
sion was his own. It is supported by two 
main considerations. First, he believes that 
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he can continue indefinitely to carry out 
the essential duties of his office. Otherwise, 
he would never have made the decision to 
Tun again. Second, he is motivated by a 
Sense of duty. “I have diligently sought the 
Path of personal responsibility, of duty to 
the immense body of citizens who have sup- 
Ported me and this administration * * *. 
The work that I set out 4 years ago to do 
has not yet reached the state of development 
and fruition that I then hoped could be 
accomplished within the period of a single 
term in this office.” 


Is this to be taken at face value? Is the 
President moved solely by a sense of duty, 
a consciousness of vital work remaining to 
be done? Or are his explanations those of 
an ambitious man, a man who relishes the 
heady wine of high office and whose real 
motivation is rooted in some personal or 
Partisan consideration? 

The best answer to this, perhaps, may be 
found in a little exchange at yesterday's 
Press conference. A reporter asked whether 
the President expected his health to be an 
issue in the campaign. Mr. Eisenhower re- 
Plied that he hadn’t given it any thought, 
but that, for his own part, he was going to 
try to be just as truthful as he possibly 
could be. Then he added: “And I believe 
this: I think even people who would classify 
themselves probably as my political enemies 
do believe I am honest—they may call me 
stupid—but I think they think I am honest.” 

The American people will think so, too. 
They will not doubt that the President has 
been honest and candid with them. They 
will feel that they have been truthfully in- 
formed of the state of his health, of the 
limitations under which he would serve a 
second term, and of the reasons for his deci- 
Sion to seek it. It is good that this is so. 
For the question before the people is one of 
highest importance. They will need all the 
information they can get as they weigh the 
factors and balance the considerations, pro 
and con. In this way, and only in this way, 
can they make an intelligent decision of 

~their own when they go to the polls in No- 
vember. 


Upper Colorado River Storage Project 


| SPEECH 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 3383) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Colorado 
River storage project and participating proj- 
ects, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Bureau of Reclamation has concluded: 
First, that a basin fund could be estab- 
lished providing the Utah projects—in- 
cluding central Utah project—the neces- 
sary credits within its percentage allot- 
ment of 21.5 percent; and, second, cred- 
its in the basin fund would more than 
Satisfy the requirements of the other 
Participating projects proposed in H. R. 
3383, in fact only one-third of those 
credits will be required to complete the 
repayment of all such projects. A pur- 
ported detailed analysis in support of 
these conclusions was brough to light 
for the first time during debate on Tues- 
day. 


. 
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It is my firm belief that these con- 
clusions by the Bureau will never be 
proved in practice. : 

First. They are based on selling power 
at 6 mills until the year 2052 A. D., 96 
years from now. _I have explained else- 
were why this is an impossible assump- 

ion. 

Second. Independent engineering 
studies by competent engineers in whom 
I have a great deal of confidence, based 
upon Bureau estimates of costs and revy- 
enues as submitted and of record in 
hearings on this legislation show quite 
to the contrary. 

These studies show that under the re- 
payment provisions and allocation of 
basin funds to the States as proposed in 
H. R. 3383, as amended: 

First. The total excess revenues in 
the basin fund available for distribution 
to States for irrigation assistance over 
the 50-year repayment period prescribed 
would be $130 million. 

Second. The total irrigation assist- 
ance needed for participating projects 
proposed for authorization would be 
over $170 million, indicating an overall 
deficit of $40 million. 

Third. Colorado and New Mexico 
would be the only States that would 
have a surplus of credited basin funds 
under the allocation formula contained 
in the committee amendment. 

Fourth. Utah with 21.5 percent allo- 
cation of basin funds, after allowance 
for additional credit of net power reve- 
nues derived from central Utah project, 
would have a deficit of $82 million in 
meeting the required 50-year repay- 
ment on projects in that State. 

Fifth. If all 34 participating projects 
named in the bill were authorized, net 
revenues in the basin fund in a 50-year 
period would be deficient by over $400 
million in meeting the irrigation assist- 
ance required and would likewise be de- 
ficient in each of the States under the 
proposed percentage allocation. 

Sixth. Even assuming Bureau esti- 
mates of costs and revenues as set forth 
in an unpublished special study dated 
December 6, 1955—which were mate- 
rially altered from those previously sub- 
mitted and of record in the hearings, 
particularly in increasing power reve- 
nue estimates—the independent studies 
show (a) that the irrigation assistance 
available from the basin fund to Utah 
under the 21.5 percent allocation pro- 
posed and from central Utah project 
revenues would be only about three- 
fourths of the amount required for Utah 
projects authorized in the bill and (b) 
that there would be a deficit in each of 
the four States if all 34 projects named 
in H. R. 3383 were authorized, with an 
overall deficit of $167 million. 

These independent studies demon- 
strate that the repayment provisions of 
H. R. 3383 as amended are unsound and 
unworkable and would not provide re- 
payment as claimed. Furthermore, the 
companion provision in the bill for 100 
year repayment of the power investment 
is totally unrealistic and unsound. 

Even if the original construction cost 
of the overall project were to be repaid 
over a 100-year period, which is very 
doubtful to say the least, the hidden 
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Federal subsidy that would have to be 
borne by the Nation’s taxpayers in ac- 
cumulated interest charges on the funds 
advanced for construction would be at 
least $4 billion. Such a Federal subsidy 
cannot be justified by any stretch of 
the imagination. 

These computations and conclusions 
are based upon the estimates of total 
power investment and net power rev- 
enues contained in the trial studies of 
the USBR dated December 6, 1955. 
Those trial studies pertain to the Sen- 
ate bill, S. 500, but with the apparent 
modification of assuming in place of the 
940,000 acre-foot Curecanti Reservoir 
with Single powerplant, a substitute com- 
prising not only that powerplant but 
three other downstream powerplants. 
Apparently the power investment and 
revenues in the December 6 trial studies 
were estimated on the basis of such mod- 
ification. 

The computations upon which I rely 
were based upon the estimates of total 
power investment and net annual power 
revenues heretofore used in studies by 
the Colorado River Board of California, 
a State agency. The figures apply to 
a project which would include the sin- 
gle Curecanti Reservoir of 940,000 acre- 
eM and the single powerplant of that 
unit. 

The following is a breakdown of these 
calculations to obtain estimate net rev- 
enues from the basin fund of $130 mil- 
lion available for irrigation assistance: 
Irrigation assistance available to upper basin 

States under new version of H. R. 3383, 

amended by committee, Feb. 8, 1956 
Power investment, including 

interest during construction: 


Glen Canyon Flaming 
Gorge Curecanti, and Cen- 
HALUS EEES $582, 421, 000 


Net annual power revenues (4 
units) after 8th year________ 

If all net power revenues were 
applied to power investment, 
it would be paid in__years__ 

If interest on power investment 
only was paid during irriga- 
tion repayment period, and 
final power payment was 
made in year 100, net power X 
revenues could be applied to 
irrigation repayment for___. 


$20, 500, 000 


50 


50 
Net. power revenues 
O. M. and R. for first 50 years_ 
Simple interest on power in- 
vestment for 50 years at 24% 
Percent naaa e neces 


$913, 760, 000 


$651, 360, 000 


Available for irrigation re- 
payment..c- 22-225. 3 
Irrigation allocations of 4 stor- 
age Unite. soa coe 
Available for repayment of par- 
ticipating projects__________ 
Central Utah power revenues 
available for CVP irriga- 
tion allocation in 50 years 
($71,400,000 revenues, $62,- 
965,000 interest)? 


$262, 400, 000 
124, 590, 000 
137, 810, 000 


8, 435, 000 


“Excess” revenues available for 
distribution to States for ir- 
rigation assistance_________ $129, 375, 000 


*Glen Canyon, Curecanti (single dam), 
Flaming Gorge, Navaho. Data from House 
hearings on H. R. 3383 and H. Rept. No. 1087. 

? Assuming total investment applicable for 
46 years, arbitrarily. 

Say $130 million. 


j 
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The following is a breakdown showing 
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nues would be inadequate to pay for 


how and wherein under the provision projects in Utah and Wyoming, the defi- 


of the committee’s substitute, these reve- 


cit being the total sum of $32,489,900: 


‘son of irrigation assistance needed with that available under new version of 
COMPOR SEATS H. R. 3383 (100-year payout) 


[Dollar units] 
ri 
New 
Item Colorado Utah Wyoming Mexico Total 
Tee allotment of excess revenues_-- 46.0 21.5 15 17. 100.0 
x Erreari rma from excess revenues_| 59,800, 000 28, 000, 000 20, 100, 000 | 22, 100, 000 | 130,.000, 000 
3. Additional irrigation assistance- ---------- 1 8, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
4. Total irrigation assistance available_--..-- 59, 800, 000 36, 000, 000 20, 100, 000 | 22, 100, 000 | 138, 000, 000 
5. Total irrigation assistance needed--------- 256, 039, 600 | 121,437,000 | 64, 128, 000 | 97, 592, 100 | 539, 196, 700 
6. Irrigation assistance needed for H. R. 3383 z 
projects_-------------------------------- 16, 586, 900 | 118,084,500 | 33, 761,300 | 2, 057,200 | 170, 489, 900 
7. Ratio of total need to total plete a a: 4. 7 3.37 _ 3.19 4.42 91 
i . R. 3383 need to total available K 
z ured ia cases oes ean - secon nena naan 0. 277 3. 28 1.68 0. 093 1.24 
istance for H. R. 3383 projects 
+ has part aea etait oa A -~=----=- 43, 213,100 | —82, 084, 500 | —13, 661, 300 | 20,042, 800 | —32, 489, 900 
10. Deficiency of mincing wa te Dees ee 
in trial studies of Dec. 6, 
7 dlr alee wacen anna nnnnnn nena ne 196, 239,600 | 85,437,000 | 44, 028, 000 | 75,492,100 | 401, 196, 700 


1 From Central Utah project power revenues. 


Eightieth Birthday of Pope Pius XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 2,1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks a most significant date in the 
world. It is the 80th birthday of His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII. It is a day for 
men of all faiths to unite in paying hom- 
age to the leading spokesman of our 
times in the cause of peace. 

This man will surely live for the ages. 
He once described his beloved Rome as 
a place whose “Christian greatness, bea- 
con of truth, of love, and of peace, shines 
through the centuries.” Mr. Speaker, 
His Holiness might well have been speak- 
ing of himself. For he is truly bringing 
to this troubled world of ours the truth, 
love, grace, and kindness for which we 
all yearn. 

Pope Pius XII belongs uniquely to the 
350 million Catholics who call him Holy 
Father, but in a very real sense he be- 
Aongs also to the people of the entire 
world. “Rich and poor, famous and ob- 
scure, men of diverse faiths—all have 
found comfort and guidance in his words 
and example. More than any other sin- 
gle man, he has provided the intellectual 
and spiritual direction so sorely needed 
in this confused and strife-ridden world. 


It was 17 years ago today that he was 
elevated to the Papacy. Not long after 
that, of course, the world was plunged 
into the holocaust that was World War 
II. Throughout the war he sought for 
peace, searching every possible means to 
achieve a reconciliation among the war- 
ring powers. He denounced upon in- 
numerable occasions the indiscriminate 
war against civilians, the persecution of 
the church, and the brutalities of con- 
centration camps. 

Two stories that emerged from war- 
time Rome typify to me this holy man. 
When the German Army surged into the 
Eternal City, the German Ambassador 
went to call on the Pope. He assured 


His Holiness that the German Army was 
there in the shadow of the Vatican only 
to protect the Pope. To which the Pope 
replied: 

My crucifix will be more protection to 
me than all the tanks in your army. We 


would be better pleased if you would take 
them all away. 


And one winter, while his flock in 
Rome endured without coal, the Holy 
Father ordered the heat turned off in 
the Vatican, so that he, too, could suffer 
with his people. 

With the advent of peace, Pope Pius 
XII assumed his natural role of spokes- 
man for peace. To achieve that long- 
sought goal, he exhorted the world to 
work together quickly and lastingly to 
bind up the wounds of mankind and to 
prevent another conflict. In his justly 
famous “fatherly admonitions” he has 
insisted that the new world must be built 
on foundations of moral justice and well 
being of the world’s peoples: 

Long before the war began he repeat- 
edly warned that the world was basically 
sick, primarily because it had begun to 
travel far from the spirit of the Bible. 
He pointed out that this century has 
been a highly materialistic one, with 
much of society inclined to scoff at mat- 


ters of the spirit and to measure life in’ 


terms of hard cash or what pleases the 
Senses. These materialists talked as if 
it is all a myth about man being made 
in the image and likeness of God, and as 
if the sole function of life were to gratify 
one’s self as much as possible until the 
inevitable end arrived. j 

From such a materialistic attitude it 
was but a step to fascism and commun- 
ism. Itis not for nothing, then, that the 
Pope pleads for the Christian spirit as 
the indispensable ingredient in the suc- 
cess of the peace we now enjoy. 

The Pope has proven himself a man of 
realistic views in the struggle to attain 
peace. He has, on many occasions, de- 
clared himself unequivocally on the side 
of international organizations, “avoiding 
omissions and deficiencies of the past,” to 
preserve the peace “in accordance with 
the principles of justice and equity.” 

Once, as Eugene Pacelli, he traveled 
the world. But now his labors in the 
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Eternal City keep him too busy. to permit 
him to travel. As a result, the world’s 
teeming multitudes have journeyed by 
foot, by car, by train, and by plane, to 
visit their shepherd, the servant of the 


` servants of God. I, for one, shall never 


forget my experiences when, on three oc- 
casions, I have visited Rome and been 
granted the privilege of an audience with 
His Holiness. One comes away from 
such a meeting with an unequaled feel- 
ing of peace, of calmness, and of serene 
optimism for the peace of the world. 


On many occasions the Pope has 
spoken words of special significance to us 
as legislators. We would all do well to- 
day to recall to mind words he uttered in 
his Christmas message of 1944, when he 
said: 

To ‘secure effective action, to win trust 
and esteem, every legislative body, as experi- 
ence shows beyond ‘doubt, should be com- 
posed of men of outstanding spirituality and 
of strong character. These men should re- 
gard themselves as the representatives of the 
entire people and not as the mandatories 
of a group, whose interests, unfortunately, 
often are preferred to what is really required 
for the general welfare. This legislative body 
should not be made up of any one profes- 
sional or social class but should reflect every 
phase of the people’s life. * * + True to 
themselves in all circumstances, they would 
hold to clear and sound principles, to definite 
and sound policies. About all they should 
manifest that authority which will make 
them capable of leadership and guidance, 
particularly in time of crises which greatly 
disturb the citizens, and make it likely that 
they may be led astray and lose their way. 
* + + In such crucial days, legislators should 
feel doubly obliged to infuse into them the 
antidote of clear views, kindly interest, im- 
partial and sympathetic justice, devotion 
to national unity and concord in a sincere 
spirit of brotherhood. 


Mr. Speaker, as we honor today Pope 
Pius XII on his 80th birthday, let us take 
his words of wisdom to heart. We can 
follow his exhortation to shake off our 
lethargy and take decisive steps to ward 
off the disaster which is threatening the 
human race. He has said that— 

Each one of the faithful and every man of 
good will must reexamine, with a courage 
worthy of the great moments of human his- 
tory, what he can and must do personally 
as his own contribution to the saving power 
of God, in order to help a world which is 
started, as it is today, on the road to ruin. 


Abstract and metaphysical as such 
talk may sound, what kind of a civiliza- 
tion can we have if we ignore it? -The 
fact is that everything decent in man’s’ 
history up to now has been actuated by 
that thought. These principles are not 
things to be confined to Sunday church 
attendance. ‘They constitute a practi- 
cal, working philosophy for our everyday 
life. Without them it will avail us little 
to make elaborate plans for the peace of 
the world. 

So let us pray, on this day, not only for 
his holiness, but for what he has de- 
scribed as “the complete restoration of 
the spirit of the Gospel.” Our prayers 
will enrich his birthday spiritually, act 
as a birthday gift to him, and serve as 
an expression of_gratitude to a pope 
whose fatherly concern for his flock and 
for all mankind has never been exceeded 
in the long and honorable history of the 
papacy. 


Senator Harley M. Kilgore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2,1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to insert three editorials from 
leading newspapers in my congressional 
district in West Virginia, all of them pay- 
ing tribute to our late beloved senior 
Senator, the Honorable Harley M. Kil- 
gore. All of these editorials were pub- 
lished under date of February 29, 1956. 
The first is from the Sunset News, Blue- 
field, W. Va.; the second from the Welch 
Daily News, of Welch, W. Va.; and the 
third from the Williamson Daily News, 
nea W. Va. The editorials fol- 
Ow: 


[From the Bluefield (W. Va.) Sunset News of 
February 29, 1956] 


HARLEY M. KILGORE 


West Virginia has lost one of its outstand- 
ing figures in the death of Senator Harley M. 
Kilgore. He was indeed a distinguished Rep- 
resentative of West Virginia, a man the State 
could well be proud to have in the United 
States Senate. His service brought honor 
and prominence to himself and to his State, 
not only in West Virginia but on the na- 
tional scene as well. His principles and his 
work were respected in the Senate and among 
Democratic leaders everywhere. He was a 
tireless and devoted public servant. 

Senator Kilgore’s prominence began with 
his extremely able service on the Truman 
War Investigating Committee in the early 
years of World War II. He was a close per- 
sonal friend of the former President, and also 
a friend as well of President Roosevelt. 

In the last few years his stature had in- 
creased because of the important position he 
occupied. He was chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, the group that han- 
dles more work than any other Senate com- 
mittee. In his first years in Washington he 
earned the reputation of being one of the 
hardest working legislators on Capitol Hill, 
and his activities in the last few years justi- 
fied and enlarged that reputation. He was 
particularly well known for his continued 
efforts to curb business monopolies which 
worked to the disadvantage of consumers 
throughout the Nation. 

Senator Kilgore was the only West Vir- 
ginian ever elected to three consecutive terms 
in the United States Senate. His seniority 
gave West Virginia a powerful voice in the 
upper Chamber. That voice Senator Kilgore 
had used throughout his years in Washing- 
ton as a fighting liberal in the best sense of 
that term. He was always on the side of the 
mass of the people, a true believer in the 
philosophy of the Democratic Party. He was 
a judge before he went to the Senate, and 
his approach to the problems of Govern- 
ment was sound and well balanced, never 
extreme or inflammatory. 
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He rendered countless services to people 
in every walk of life in West Virginia, per- 
sonal things for which he will be remembered 
with affection and esteem by his constitu- 
ents. Partisanship never deterred him from 
doing his utmost for the people of his State, 
both collectively and as individuals. 

He was our personal friend, and our sense 
of loss is deep. His death at the height of 
his career is an untimely and a tragic thing 
for our State. 


[From the Welch (W. Va.) Daily News of 
February 29, 1956] 

WEST VIRGINIA LOSES A DISTINGUISHED SON: 
HARLEY M. KILGORE 


Regardless of political views, West Vir- 
ginians join in mourning the passing of the 
Honorable Harley M. Kilgore, who has rep- 
resented this State in the United States Sen- 
ate for the past 15 years. The State has 
suffered a distinct loss in his death which 
occurred early Tuesday morning as result of 
a paralytic attack with which he was stricken 
a few days ago. 

Prior to his nomination and election to 
the Senate in 1940, Senator Kilgore was not 
prominently known throughout the Senate. 
It is true he was favorably known in an area 
embracing several counties centering around 
his home county of Raleigh, and he was well 
known in National Guard and legal circles. 

But once in the Senate, he assumed his 
duties with a deep sense of responsibility 
with the result he soon won wide recognition 
and the deep respect of his colleagues. 
Rather early in his legislative career he at- 
tracted nationwide attention for his work 
on the committee investigating war con- 
tracts and other phases of World War II, the 
committee headed by the then Senator Harry 
S. Truman, of Missouri. The friendship 
formed between the two men continued 
throughout Mr. Truman’s tenure in the Pres- 
idency and on up until Senator Kilgore’s 
death. 

In recent years Senator Kilgore had held 
many important assignments in the upper 
House of Congress, and in the current Con- 
gress he had served as chairman of the pow- 
erful Senate Judiciary Committee which 
handles nearly half of the Senate’s bills. 
This, along with his other committee assign- 
ments, clothed him with much prestige and 
considerable power, and he ranked as one of 
the most influential Members of the Senate. 

West Virginians may well feel proud of his 
distinguished service to the State and Na- 
tion. His place will not be filled easily. 


[From the Williamson (W. Va.) Daily News 
of February 29, 1956] 


SENATOR HARLEY M. KILGORE 


Death of United States Senator Harley M. 
Kilgore has terminated a long and useful 
career and the passing of West Virginia’s 
senior Senator will be sorely felt by the con- 
stituents he so ably represented in the upper 
Chamber of Congress. 

From comparative obscurity as a Raleigh 
County judge, Senator Kilgore in a few short 
years, rose to a position of great power and 
influence in the United States Senate. Yet 
it can be truthfully said that he never once 
abused the privileges of his important office. 
At the time of his death, Senator Kilgore 
was chairman of the powerful Judiciary 
Committee, which handles nearly half of the 


Senate’s bills. He also was a member of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

West Virginia’s senior Senator skyrocketed 
to national political prominence by his de- 
feat of this State’s “boy senator,” Rush D. 
Holt, in the Democratic primaries of 1940 
and his subsequent victory over Republican 
Thomas Sweeney in the general elections. 
Again in 1946, Senator Kilgore figured in the 
political spotlight when he sought his second 
term as result of a contest which followed 
the general election of that year, After 
months of deliberations, his colleagues voted 
in favor of the Beckley lawmaker and he re- 
tained his seat by the smallest of margins. 
Senator Kilgore won the distinction of being 
the only West Virginian ever elected to 3 suc- 
cessive terms when he defeated former Sen- 
ator Chapman Revercomb in the 1952 elec- 
tion and by a decisive majority despite the 
fact that the Republican national ticket was 
headed by none other than President Eisen- 
hower. 

While lacking the bombastry and the flair 
for the dramatics that possesses his sena- 
torial colleague, Mr. M. M. Nrety, Senator 
Kilgore’s position of influence in the United 
States Senate can be measured truly by the 
important assignments he has held and the 
esteem accorded him my those high in public 
and political life. He served with former 
President Harry S. Truman on the special 
Truman War Investigating Committee and 
was credited with the idea of establishing 
the Office of Defense Mobilization in World 
War II. He was given serious consideration 
as a possibility for the vice presidential nom- 
ination when Mr. Truman was renominated 
by the Democrats in 1948. 

Senator Kilgore’s long and distinguished 
career was summarized most aptly in a trib- 
ute accorded him by former Senator Rever- 
comb, a former colleague but of opposite po- 
litical faith and who was defeated by Mr. 
Kilgore in 1952. Mr. Revercomb said “He was 
a kind man and an able Senator.” 

His successor, whomever he might be, will 
face a task of great magnitude in taking 
Senator Kilgore’s seat in the United States 
Senate. 


AFL-CIO Supports New School Bill 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day in an outstanding speech on 
the floor of the House the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] discussed his 
proposal to use the Federal impact prin- 
ciple in attempting to help southern 
communities work out the readjustment 
in their schools resulting from the Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing segrega- 
tion and declaring that the “separate 
but equal” concept was no longer valid. 

The Udall bill (H. R. 6083) is an hon- 
orable, middle-ground approach to this 
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vexing problem. It will reward compli- 
ance instead of punishing noncompli- 
ance, it will encourage instead of punish- 
ing, it extends the hand of friendship 
instead of brandishing the club of force. 
I call attention to the recent article in 
Labor’s Daily announcing that the AFL- 
CIO is supporting the Udall plan: 
AFL-CIO Surports New ScHoot BILL 
AMENDMENT 

WasHINGTON.—The AFL-CIO told Labor’s 
Daily it would support the Udall amend- 
ment to the Kelley school construction bill 
now before Congress because that amend- 
ment takes an affirmative approach toward 
school integration. 

Representative STEWART L. UDALL, Demo- 
crat, Arizona, told Labor’s Daily he will pro- 
pose that an amount ranging up to $50 mil- 
lion a year be earmarked for school districts 
having special problems in desegregating 
their schools. 

A school district would apply directly to 
the Federal Government for the outright 
grant, certifying that it had started or set 
plans for racial integration. 

The Udall amendment would lay aside part 
of the $400 million a year called for in the 
Kelley bill. That bill, which requires States 
to match the Federal grant, is bottled up 
awaiting a floor rule from the House Rules 
Committee. 

PROVIDES EXTRA HELP 


UpaLL said he thought his amendment was 
more desirable than the Powell amendment, 
which would bar Federal funds from States 
or districts maintaining segregated schools. 
He said his amendment was positive and 
provides extra help in addition to the match- 
ing grant. 

It also enables districts to bypass possible 
State roadblocks by applying directly to the 
Federal Government. 


H. R. 2878: Admission of Needy Single 
Persons to Federally Assisted Low- 
Rent Housing Projects 


SPEECH 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my hope that the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency will soon act favorably 
on H. R. 2878, introduced by me in the 
ist session of the 84th Congress on Jan- 
uary 24, 1955. 

H. R. 2878 is solid legislation. ‘The 
need for it is great. It authorizes the 
Public Housing Commissioner to enter 
into agreements with local public hous- 
ing authorities for the admission of 
single persons, in hardship cases, to fed- 
erally assisted low-rent housing projects. 

H. R. 2878 will do much to accommo- 
date the aged. It will make their pen- 
sions and pittances go further while giv- 
ing them bright, cheerful. modern living 
quarters. Loneliness is the bane of-the 
aged: children grow up, marry and settle 
on their own. Mom and pop remain. 
Then one goes.. The other ofttimes 
rattles around in a big house with 
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mounting maintenance costs that eat in- 
to pension and pittance. The house is 
sold or the apartment once shared given 
up. A sunless,. cold-water walk up 
beckons, a lonely end, brightened, per- 
haps, by memories of warmer, fuller, 
gayer laughing days. What a reward 
for rearing a family—burying your 


„mate, faced with the choice of going 


back to your children or to go on living 
on your own. Many take the easier way. 
Still more take the road to loneliness, 
giving to their children the right to rear 
their families unfettered. To these 
noble souls, Mr. Speaker, the benefits of 
my bill, H. R. 2878 are directed. 

H. R. 2878 makes available, as men- 
tioned above, modern, cheerful, single 
unit quarters for the lonely and the 
needy. Heaven, we are told, is a bit slow 
in coming to some, especially to those 
who live into their seventies, eighties, 
and nineties. H. R. 2878, I believe, gives 
them sooner a little of that heaven on 
earth. 

Then there are the young and the 
middle aged, single, who, for reasons 
beyond their control, will stay single 
and in need the balance of their lives. 
This bill seeks to accommodate them too. 
In each case, the need must be evident. 
This is not a bill to promote celibacy 
with a freer ride to those of able bodies 
and sound minds in less expensive living 
quarters. There must be a need, Mr. 
Speaker and it must be judged a need 
for one to qualify for accommodation 
under H. R. 2878. 

A survey of the problem this bill 
H. R. 2878 confronts has been made 
in four States, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Connecticut. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
now background data culled from the 
surveys of the four States and a copy of 
the bill, H. R. 2878, for the RECORD: 
Mayor’s REPORT ON SURVEY To DETERMINE 

NEED FOR AMENDING FEDERAL PusLic Hous- 

ING LEGISLATION To BENEFIT SINGLE ELD- 

ERLY SENIOR CITIZENS 


The present public housing law specifies 


that only “families comrposed of two or more 
persons related by blood, marriage or adop- 
tion” may be admitted for occupancy in pub- 
lic housing projects. It will be noted that 
if a family is reduced to a single person by 
reason of death or marriage that persons 
cannot be evicted under the law. Accord- 
ingly, many housing projects are in the 
unique situation where many persons reside 
in Federal-aided public housing alone, while 
single persons are denied admission at ini- 
tial occupancy. Needless to say, this con- 
dition causes confusion in the minds of 
many persons but the law itself, in my opin- 
ion, imposes a hardship on many otherwise 
qualified single citizens who, in most cases, 
are in the economic category for which public 
housing was primarily built. 

Nationwide concern has been expressed for 
the future of our single citizens and there 
has been much discussion throughout our 
country over their plight with regard to 
employment and housing. In Jersey City 
approximately 35,000 persons or 12 percent 
of the entire population is over 60 years of 
age (according to the 1950 United States 
census). Social security officials estimate 
that this figure will rise to approximately 
17 percent by 1960 based on population 
trends and longevity tables. I feel it rea- 
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sonable to assume that this same situation 
will be paralleled by most other communi- 
ties in our country. 

Concern over this problem, particularly 
in the field of housing, has led me to cause 
an investigation by the city welfare depart- 
ment and by the Hudson County Welfare 
Board. 

Vincent McDermott, acting director of the 
Jersey City Welfare Department, reports 385 
single elderly persons.on its rolls who would 
be interested in and qualified for public 
housing. ~The Hudson County Welfare 
Board, through Mr. Joseph J. Michalski, 
director, reports approximately 900 cases of 
persons residing alone in the old-age bracket 
and another 400 persons in the disabled 
category who would be eligible for public 
housing if the law were amended. : 

Both welfare agencies indicate that a 
definite advantage would result in the hous- 
ing of their clients in public housing. Jersey 
City Housing Authority statistics indicate 
that the average rent collected for a welfare 
client is $27 per month including utilities 
and refrigeration. The amounts that these 
welfare agencies pay to private landlords in 
sometimes substandard housing units far 
surpasses the $27 figure. In addition items 
such as ice, coal, and utilities must also be 


provided for. 


In view of these factors, there was executed 
by Joseph S. Waters, executive director, 
and Conrad J. Vuocolo, tenant relations 
director, both of the Jersey City Housing 
Authority, a survey on this single elderly 
person occupancy problem in the housing 
authorities of four States—New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania.’ 

Housing authorities in these States were 
asked the following questions: 


1. Does the authority receive many re- 
quests from old persons, residing alone, for 
dwelling units? . f 

2. Does the authority have information as 
to the number of persons who would be 
eligible and interested in low-income hous- 
ing? 

3. Does the authority believe that chang- 
ing the law permitting single elderly persons 
at initial occupancy if otherwise qualified 
will mutually benefit the community and the 
applicants? 

Since I feel the results of this survey in 
which housing officials almost unanimously 
indicated the need for amendment to the 
Federal law in favor of our single elderly 
citizens would be of great interest to all who 
are concerned with this problem, I am ap- 
pending a tabulation of the survey as part 
of this report. I personally feel it is in- 
human to ignore the plight of these elderly 
citizens any longer and urge enactment of 
legislation which would help them gain ad- 
mission to suitable housing in their twilight 
years. 

BERNARD J. BERRY, 
Mayor of Jersey City. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1956. 


SURVEY oF HOUSING AUTHORITIES IN NEW JER- 
SEY, NEw YORK, CONNECTICUT, PENNSYL- 
VANIA, CONCERNING PROBLEM OF SINGLE 
ELDERLY PUBLIC HOUSING OCCUPANCY 


Survey conducted by Joseph S. Waters, 
executive director; Conrad J. Vuocolo, ten- 
ant relations director, Jersey City Housing 
Authority. 

Question 1: “Does authority receive re- 
quest from single elderly persons for dwell- 
ing units?” 

Question 2: “Does authority have infor- 
mation on number of such persons who 
would be eligible and interested?” 

Question 3: “Is authority in favor of 
amending the law?” 


1956 


Question 


North Bergen__-.---- ; 
Pupinis ER 


Guttenberg-_--.------ 
Hackensack_-....---- 


Beverly 2-2: 
Long Branch--....--- 
Paterson? 035-347 
Atlantic City-.------ 
Princeton-__-.. 


Newark:..5-<.=-2-= 
Hartford: :_2o2. 


Danbury 

East Hartford _-_.--.. 

Waterbury --.-------- 
New York: 

New York City---..- 

Yorkin 2552s 


Paughkeepsie-_..---- 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia.__..__._ 
Harrisburg ----_...--- 
Pittsburgħ----------- 


1 Equivocal replies. 
Norte.—In many cases where the answer is “No” to 


the first question authority officials have pointed out 
that they have received few applications because of the 
general knowledge in the community that single elderly 
persons are ineligible under present laws. 


PERTINENT COMMENTS CONTAINED IN EOUSING 
AUTHORITY RESPONSES 


NEW JERSEY 


“I believe very strongly that changing the 
law permitting single elderly persons into 
low-rent housing projects, if qualified, will 
be of mutual benefit to the community and 
to applicants. * * * Provisions should be 
made for the elderly person to be separate 
and apart from the other tenants.”—Guy A. 
DeMuro, executive director, Passaic Housing 
Authority. 

“We do have a number of separate elderly 
persons as tenants who are residual mem- 
bers of two-person families on admittance 
+ + è definitely a need for providing hous- 
ing elderly single persons of low income.”-— 
John E. Schulz, executive director, Long 
Branch Housing Authority. 

“Single elderly persons would probably 
rate minimum rents and our percentage of 
such would preclude any further admit- 
tance.”—L. G. Stratton, executive director, 
Beverly Housing Authority. 

“We have found in most cases where the 
Older persons have applied that they are 
receiving social-security benefits which are 
insufficient to meet expenses. In most cases 
due to the exorbitant rents they are paying 
it is necessary for them to receive additional 
subsistence either from county welfare or 
city welfare.”—Joseph C. Barsalona, execu- 
tive director, Hackensack Housing Authority. 

“We must recognize this will become a 
growing problem. We feel that the provision 
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of such housing would definitely benefit the 
community and the applicants.” —Robert A. 
Watson, executive director, Atlantic City 
Housing Authority. 

“Usually an old person, living alone, has 
an income consisting only of social secu- 
rity which makes it difficult * * * to pay 
for a 3- or 4-room apartment. The only 
other alternative is a furnished room. Cer- 
tainly they need assistance, specially since 
most of them, to our knowledge, are women 
and unable to find work because of their 
age.” —Harry Pelio, secretary-treasurer, Gar- 
field Housing Authority. 

“The primary purpose of the program is to 
provide low-rent housing for families. Aged, 
single persons can always manage to live 
comfortably somewhere and I sincerely can- 
not see where the community or the individ- 
ual will be benefited by allowing them to 
occupy public housing.”—Harry J. Callaghan, 
executive director, Orange Housing Authority. 

“Changing the law * * * would be a very 
definite mutual benefit to the community 
and these applicants * * * our current files 
show approximately 650 such applications of 
persons who had to be refused public-hous- 
ing accommodations.”—Samuel Warrence, 
tenancy director, Newark Housing Authority. 

NEW YORK 


“We now have on hand approximately 4,000 
applications for apartments from single eld- 
erly persons whom we have been unable to ac- 
commodate in projects. In addition, it ap- 
pears that an additional 1,000 single persons 
will be displaced by clearance activities with- 
in the next 2 years and will require rehous- 
ing. (Since 1947 State-aided and city-aided 
projects have included 2 to 3 percent of 
apartments for single elderly persons.) We 
believe that the regulations, and if neces- 
sary, the law, should be changed * * * we 
have made a formal request that this change 
be made.”—Warren Moscow, executive direc- 
tor, New York City Housing Authority. 

“We know that almost 1,200 of these pri- 
mary individuals, maintaining their own 
households, live in substandard housing. 
A change in the law * * * would be of sub- 
stantial benefit in that it would provide 
persons with low incomes an opportunity for 
decent housing which they have been here- 
tofore denicd.”—Mary K. Nemmo, Research 
Director, Buffalo Housing Authority. 

“Yes. (Change of law desirable.) We are 
convinced of this providing certain obvious 
problems are prepared for in advance.”— 
William L. McGarry, Executive Director, 
Syracuse Housing Authority. 

“Yes, very much so (change In law) should 
single male be classified same as single fe- 
male?”—Emmett Burke, Secretary-Director, 
Yonkers Housing Authority. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


“The Health and Welfare Council in Phila- 
delphia has completed a study on the prob- 
lems of the aged in this community and has 
suggested that housing for this group be 
increased.”—Ephraim .Glass, Chief, Rental 
and Occupancy Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority. 

“Public sentiment has been turned against 
us because of our turning down applica- 
tions from such single persons and the 
pathetic circumstances under which so many 
of them live—whether it be in rooms of their 
own or unwanted guests of relatives, stirs 
the sympathy of those with a true knowledge 
of their situation.”—-Richard S. Coyle, Ten- 
ant Selection Supervisor, Reading Housing 
Authority. 

“We receive enough applications from sin- 
gle aged persons to make it imperative that 
the low-rent program. should provide for 
their placement at rents they can afford. 
* * * We also believe that if permission is 
ultimately given to authorities: to accept 
these applicants they should provide con- 
veniences within the structures and, through 
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community facilities, also benefit these per- 
sons.”— Ralph J. Bartholomew, executive 
director, Bethlehem Housing Authority. 

“Have advocated at different conferences 
with PHA that the law be changed.”—Joseph 
A. McNulty, executive director, Scranton 
Housing Authority. 


CONNECTICUT 


“We would feel that we can perform a pub- 
lic service by making one-bedroom units 
available to elderly lone persons. Since 
younger couples outgrow these units quickly, 
making them available to older persons would 
contribute to the growing problem of provid- 


‘ing housing for the aging and also help re- 


duce vacancy loss now experienced at times 
when we do not have eligible applicants on 
hand for vacant one-bedroom units.”—D. G. 


Lyons, executive director, Hartford Housing 
Authority. 


“We believe that some legislation should 
be enacted to provide housing for people of 
advanced years * * * any proposed housing 
should provide some supervision as to daily 
checks in rooms, dormitories, or other- 
wise.’’—John J. Kennedy, executive director, 
Stratford Housing Authority. 


H. R. 2878 


A bill to authorize the Public Housing Com- 
missioner to enter into agreements with 
local public housing authorities for the 
admission of single persons, in hardship 
cases, to federally assisted low-rent hous- 
ing projects _ 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 15 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 (42 U.S. C., 
sec. 1415) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(10) The Commissioner shall include 
such provisions in contracts made pursuant 
to this act after the date of enactment of 
this subsection, and he shall negotiate with 
the public housing agencies involved such 
modifications of previously existing contracts, 
as may be necessary (A) to permit single 
persons whose incomes do not exceed appli- 
cable maximum income limits to be admitted - 
to any low-rent housing project in any case 
where a duly authorized official of the public 
housing agency involved determines that ex- 
ceptional cireumstances exist which warrant 
such admission and that such admission will 
not prevent or delay the admission of any 
eligible family to the project, and (B) to 
provide, for persons so admitted, the same 
conditions for continued occupancy as apply 
with respect to family tenants.” 


Position of Leather and Shoe Industries 
on the Cattle Hide, Calfskin, and Kipskin 
Situation in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I attach a 
statement of the Tanners’ Council of 
America, Inc., on the position of leather 
and shoe industries on the cattle hide, 
calfskin, and kipskin situation in the 
United States. I think this documenta- 
tion by the Tanners’ Council should be 
brought to the attention of my colleagues 
as well as to the attention of the Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture. 
follows: 

When it first became known early in Jan- 
uary 1956 that the Department of Agricul- 
ture had declared cattlehides, calfskins and 
kipskins to be in surplus in the United 
States, the leather and shoe industries in this 
country were shocked and amazed. Facts 
were at once submitted to the Department 
of Agriculture, facts which the leather and 
shoe industries believe are incontrovertible. 
In the opinion of these industries it was, 
and remains, impossible for any observer to 
declare cattlehides, calfskins and kips in 
surplus according to any conceivable mean- 
ing of the word “surplus.” Tanners, shoe 
manufacturers and shoe retailers remain 
deeply concerned and apprehensive about the 
position taken by the Department of Agri- 
culture for these reasons: 

1. Declaration of surplus wholly inconsist- 
ent with market trends. 

It was pointed out to the Department of 
Agriculture that the declaration of surplus 
was absolutely inconsistent with market 
trends during 1955. During that year cattle 
hides advanced 23 percent, calfskins, 44 per- 
cent, and kips 38 percent. How could such 
price advances take place if there was a 
surplus? It was pointed out that packers 
were selling hides and skins from animals not 
yet slaughtered because there were no stocks 
on hand. Would producers be selling far 
ahead into the future kill if there was a 
surplus? 

2. Sharp decline in stocks during 1955. 

Stocks of hides and skins have declined 
sharply during the past year and calfskins, 
kips, and various types of cattle hides are 
now in short supply. During 1955 there was 
an acute drop in pipeline stocks, a drop of 
approximately 1,400,000 cattle hides and 
1,100,000 calfskins and kips. This drop in 
stocks, as pointed out, was great enough to 
require suppliers to sell into future kill in 
the absence of inventories. With shrinkage 
in stocks within the United States, inflation- 
ary price tinder has been created. That is 
perfectly plain from the following com- 
parison: 


The statement 


Cattle Calfskins 
hides and kips 
aR eae te al er SE 
1955 total supply---.--.-------- 27, 400, 000 | 13,300, 000 
Domestic use. ......-5.--....- 23, 500, 000 12, 400, 000 
Wet exporte.c-.5c425-.--95<05 5, 300, 000 2, 000, 000 
Reduction in stocks... 1, 400, 000 1, 100, 000 


The reduction in stocks during 1955 oc- 
curred through domestic use and commer- 
cial export without Government aid or sub- 
sidy other than minor ICA allocations. 

8. Inaccurate data furnished to and used 
by Department of Agriculture. 

It would appear that inaccurate data had 
been furnished to the Department of Agri- 
culture. In a statement dated February 6, 
1956, entitled “Basis for Hide and Skin Sur- 
plus Declaration by Department of Agricul- 
ture,” the Department cites figures of do- 
mestic supply and consumption. Accord- 
ing to these figures, hide and skin inven- 
tories in the United States increased by 10,- 
300,000 pieces + between January 1, 1950, and 
January 1, 1956. Such an increase would be 
astronomical and fantastic. It is not in 
tanners’ stocks, it is not in packers’ stocks, 
it is not in the cold storage figures cited by 
the Department of Agriculture. Such an in- 
crease did not occur even during the great 
historic drought slaughter of 1934. In fact, 
there could be no storage space anywhere 
in the United States to hold even a frac- 
tion of the stocks indicated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s incorrect figures. 

The Department of Agriculture has shown 
no breakdown of this theoretical accumula- 
tion as between hides on the one hand, and 
calfskins and kips on the other. If the De- 
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partment had shown a breakdown, it would 
have indicated the remarkable result that 
73 percent of the fantastic theoretical ac- 
cumulation was in calfskin and kips. But, 
it is in calfskins and kips that supply is 
actually strained to the point of extreme 
hardship and prices are most inflated. 

Anyone familiar with hide and skin mar- 
kets in the slightest degree knows that sup- 
plies were short at the beginning of 1956. 
Every market bulletin and trade paper in 
November and December 1955 and in January 
1956 emphasized the fact that hides and 
skins had been sold into future production. 
For example the National Provisioner, the 
leading trade paper in the meat packing in- 
dustry, states in the February 11 issue: “Calf- 
skin and kipskin markets quiet due to lack 
of offerings. Pratt’s report of February 9 
stated: “Killers are in a well sold up position 
and some of the packers are sold through 
February and possibly into March at some 
points.” 

Apparently no effort had been made by the 
Department of Agriculture to test or check 
the implifications of the extraordinary fig- 
ures it used by reference to actual trade facts 
and conditions. Even the most limited in- 
quiry would have disclosed that hide and 
skin supplies were tight. To tanners and 
shoe manufacturers the very statement, for 
example, that calfskins and kips are in sur- 
plus is incredible and ridiculous. With 
prices for these raw materials high, the 
industry problem is how to sécure larger 
supplies to maintain present shoe produc- 
tion. Output of calf and kip leather in 1955 
was 20 percent below prewar levels and for 
no other reason than the shortage of raw- 
stock. To assert that ®alkskins and kips are 
in surplus when tanners, shoe manufactur- 
ers, and shoe retailers are beset by lack of 
sufficient supplies, is completely unrealistic 
and incorrect. 

4. Prices in determination of surplus. 

Reference is made by the Department of 
Agriculture to comparative prices in the de- 
termination of whether commodities such as 
hides and skins are in surplus. The state- 
ment is made by the Department of Agri- 
culture that, “Prices of calf and kipskins 
showed a fairly large increase during the 
year, but still are not high in relationship 
to the consumer price level.” The consumer 
price level, according to the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, is currently 91 
percent ‘higher than in 1939. Calfskins at 
present are 150 percent to 175 percent higher 
than in 1939. It is inconceivable that the 
Department of Agriculture believes the calf- 
skin price level not high. 

No consideration seems to have been given 
by the Department to the tremendous in- 
vasion of cattlehide leather markets in the 
postwar period by synthetic and substitute 
products. These materials are directly com- 
petitive with cattlehides. As a result of 
technological change, it is utterly meaning- 
less to make price comparisons with the past 
because synthetics present competitive ceil- 
ings which cannot be ignored. The leather 
industry has launched, without any aid or 
subsidy from Government, extensive pro- 
grams of scientific research, product develop- 
ment, and promotion to expand domestic 
markets for hides. The industry's efforts 
have met with considerable success and the 
domestic outlet for cattlehides has been 
steadily expanded for the past 3 years. It is 
noteworthy that hide and skin prices by the 
end of 1955 had advanced sharply, although 
livestock prices in the same period had de- 
clined substantially. 

Any Government action creating artificial 
and unjustified increases in cattlehide prices 
could easily destroy leather markets and 
therefore the outlet for cattlehides. Apart 
from the injury this would cause to indus- 
try and consumers, the ultimate result would 
be destruction of the domestic and principal 
market for cattlehides. 
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5. Raw material and shoe prices. 

The price structure of shoes and other 
leather goods rests upon raw material prices, 
namely cattlehides, calfskins, and kips. 
During the past 2 years the price structure 
of shoes and leather goods has been rela- 
tively stable. If this stability is disturbed 
by any developments in raw materials which 
are not attributable to the free operation of 
supply and demand, there could be sharply 
inflationary consequences. Shoes are a 
staple and basic item in the cost of living. 
At a time when Government and business 
are making every effort to promote stability 
and avoid the boom-or-bust cycles of the 
past, it is vital that no step be taken to 
dislocate an important segment of the 
economy. 

6. Declaration of surplus is sword of 
Damocles. 

The leather and shoe industries have never 
and do not now object to the application of 
the “buy American” principle in connection 
with aid allocations by the International 
Cooperation Administration. If the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s declaration was made 
only to effectuate that principle with respect 
to hides and skins, then the industry can 
only regret that other administrative proce- 
dures were not employed. In view of the 
facts of the leather and shoe industries, the 
serious problems confronting tanners, shoe 
manufacturers, and shoe retailers, it would 
be unthinkable for the declaration of sur- 
plus to be used for any other purposes. As 
long as the Department of Agriculture’s dec- 
laration remains, the leather and shoe indus- 
tries must regard it as a sword of Damocles. 


A Negro Editor Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH — 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers a significant editorial which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Brunswick 
News in Brunswick, Ga., written by a 
New Jersey Negro editor in opposition 
to agitators for social integration: 

The editorial follows: 


A Necro Eprror SPEAKS 


Davis Lee, Negro publisher of the Newark 
(N. J.) Telegraph, expressed the view of many 
colored citizens when he condemned inte- 
gration and “the agitators who are spear- 
heading the movement.” 

The following recently appeared in Lee’s 
column in the Telegraph: 

“After viewing the Negro’s position in the 
North and South, one begins to wonder just 
what does the Negro want? Does he want 
an equal educational opportunity, or does he 
just want integration? 

“The Negro does have integration in some 
communities in some of the Eastern and 
Northern States, but he doesn’t have an equal 
educational opportunity. anywhere in the 
North. He can attend the schools of his 
choice, but he is denied the job of his choice. 
Rarely is he able to get the job for which 
he was trained. 

“This fight for integration is being sup- 
ported by organized labor, yet Negroes are 
denied membership in the engineers and 
draftsmen’s union, in the machinists and 
electricians unions. Many carpenters and 
plumbers unions are closed to Negroes in the 
North. 

“The southern Negro is in a better position 
than the northern Negro, educationally. At 
present an honest effort is being made to give 
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the southern Negro an equal opportunity to 
get an education, and new job opportunities 
are becoming available daily for trained 


- Negroes. 


“If the southern Negro is seeking greater 
educational opportunities he has them. He 
will never enjoy under integration the op- 
portunities which he now has. He plays the 
major role in an educational system which 
he directs. Under integration he will not be 
in a directing position. 

“At this point, and in view of the fore- 
going, it is crystal clear that the agitators 
who are spearheading this movement are not 
interested in an equal educational oppor- 
tunity for the southern Negro. 

“And no matter what problems the Negro 
has, integration is not the solution. You 
can’t solve a racial problem by mixing the 
races. South America is a good example of 
the racial chaos that will result. 

“The Negro has a rich heritage, and he 
should be fighting to retain his racial iden- 
tity. In less than 100 years he has risen 
from the abject position of a chattel-slave 
to become a first-class citizen, enjoying all 
the rights, privileges, and opportunities en- 
joyed by other citizens. 

“He should welcome the opportunity, 
whenever it presents itself, to run his own 
schools, hospitals, churches, etc. He should 
never permit himself to be placed in the posi- 
tion of asking others to accept him in their 
Society or to recognize him as their equal. 
He should conduct himself in such a manner 
that all men would respect him with open 
arms and regard his friendship as an honor. 

“There, is not a white man anywhere in 
the world who knew Dr. George Washington 
Carver, the renowned scientist, who doesn’t 
Cherish the honor. 

“No, integration is not the solution to our 
Problem. What we need is better qualified 
leaders, educationally and morally, who will 
teach the masses of our race what to do with 
the opportunities we have. 

“The southern Negro is being grossly mis- 
led by outsiders who are not familiar with 
the situation. If the southern Negroes 
banded themselves together, raised $10 mil- 
lion, and employed the world’s best lobbyists 
and sent them to Washington, they could not 
get legislation passed which would give them 
the opportunities they already have. 

“If the southern Negro doesn’t wake up 
fast he will not only lose the opportunities 
which he has, but he will find himself in the 
same boat with the northern Negro, with 
nothing to live on but integration.” 


Man’s Relation With Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the text of a letter of Archbishop Joseph 
F. Rummel, of New Orleans, which clear- 
ly sets forth the proper approach to the 
Problem of man’s relation with man. 
The letter gives evidence in both the Old 
and New Testament for the proper so- 
cial relations between man and man. 
The archbishop’s letter is as follows: 

To the Clergy, Religious, and Laity Archdio- 
cese Of New Orleans 

DEARLY BELOVED IN CHRIST: Difficult in- 
deed is the approach to a propitious solu- 
tion according to Christian principles of 
Justice and charity of the problem of racial 
integration in our schools, especially in the 
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deep South, where for more than a century 
and a half segregation has been accepted 
without serious question or challenge. 

For months we have prayed, studied, and 
consulted about the problem with a sense of 
our responsibility for the welfare of all souls 
that constitute the spiritual family for which 
in virtue of our office as archbishop we are 
responsible before God. With an appeal to 
the Holy Spirit we now submit for careful 
consideration the following results, especi- 
ally regarding the moral difficulties which 
segregation presents. 

1. Racial segregation as such is morally 
wrong and sinful because it is a denial of 
the unity and solidarity of the human race 
as conceived by God in the creation of man 
in Adam and Eve. Male and female He 
created them and breathed into them the 
spirit of life and commanded them to in- 
crease and multiply and fill the earth. 
Throughout the pages of the Old Testament 
and the New there is constant recurrence 
of this truth, that all mankind has in Adam 
and Eve one common father and mother and 
one common destiny, namely to serve God in 
this world and find eternal happiness with 
Him in the world to come. 

In 1954 Pope Pius XII directed attention 
to the fact that Christ gave to all the Apos- 
tles the mandate to “make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I 
have commanded you; and behold, I am with 
you all days, even unto the consummation of 
the world” (Matthew xxviii: 19). From 
this the Holy Father concludes that bishops 
too share the teaching authority of the 
Pope, the successor of St. Peter; that all men, 
all truth, dogmatic, moral, and social, fall 
within the purview of that teaching author- 
ity, and that when their teaching is in com- 
munion with that of the Holy See, they enjoy 
the pledge of His divine presence and guid- 
ance “all days, even unto the consummation 
of the world.” 

The Holy Father in the same document in- 
dicates that Christ “sent His Apostles, as He 
had been sent by the Father, to teach all na- 
tions everything they had heard from Him” 
(cf. Matthew xxviii: 19-20). The Apos- 
tles are, therefore, by divine right the true 
doctors and teachers in the church. In the 
same allocution Pope Pius XII also states 
that under the guidance of the Holy Father 
and the bishops religious teachings may be 
worked out by capable priests, who as spe- 
cialists apply the principles of canon law 
and moral theology to such questions. When 
their conclusions are approved by higher 
authority, they are regarded as safe norms 
of conscience and conduct. This is precisely 
the procedure which we must apply to the 
problem of race segregation. 

2. Racial segregation is morally wrong and 
sinful because it is a denial of the unity and 
universality of the redemption. The Eternal 
Son of God, Christ Jesus our Lord, came into 
the world to redeem and save all men, to die 
for all men on the cross, to make the life of 
grace available through the church and the 
sacraments for all men, to embrace all men 
in His mystical body on earth, and in the life 
of glory in Heaven. 

Racial segregation would draw the color 
line across the inspiring plan of the redemp- 
tion and thus sin against the divine provi- 
dence, the love and the mercy that conceived 
and carried out the wonderful mystery, 

Speaking for the Old Testament on this 
unity of the human race, we have the Prophet 
Malachi stating: “ Have we not all one 
father? Hath not one God created us? Why 
then doeth everyone of us despise his brother, 
violating the covenant of our fathers?” 
(Malachi 2: 10.) And St. Paul has these 
pregnant words to offer for the New Testa- 
ment in his letter to the Corinthians: “For 
in one spirit were we all baptized into one 
body, whether Jews or Gentiles, whether 
bond or free; and in one spirit we have all 
been made to drink” (I Corinthians xii: 13). 
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And our present Holy Father Pope Pius XII 
refers in a recent allocution to “* * * that 
law of human solidarity and charity which 
is dictated and imposed by our common 
origin and by the equality of rational nature 
in all men, to whatever people they be- 
long. * * * A marvelous vision,” the Holy 
Father calls it, “which makes us see the 
human race'in the unity of one common 
origin in God, ‘one God and father of all, 
Who is above all, and through all and in us 
all’; in the unity of nature which in every 
man is equally composed of material body 
and spiritual, immortal soul; in the unity of 
dwelling place, the earth, of whose resources 
all men can by natural right avail themselves, 
to sustain and develop life; in the unity of 
the supernatural end, God Himself, to whom 
all should tend, in the unity of means to 
secure that end.” (Cf. On the Function of 
the State in the Modern World, p. 11, ed. 
Paulist Press.) ; 

3. Racial segregation is morally wrong and 
sinful because it is basically a violation of 
the dictates of justice and the mandate of 
love, which in obedience to God’s will must 
regulate the relations between all men. To 
deny to members of a certain race, just be- 
cause they are members of that race, certain 
rights and opportunities, civic or economic, 
educational or religious, recreational or so- 
cial, imposes upon them definite hardships 
and humiliations, frustrations, and impedi- 
ments to progress which condemn them to 
perpetual degradation which is only a step 
removed from slavery. 

. Such indignities are grievous violations of 
Christian justice and charity, which cannot 
be justified in this modern age of enlighten- 
ment and loudly proclaimed democracy. Of 
violations of charity, St. Thomas Aquinas says 
in his work about the Two Precepts of 
Charity: That men having the same nature 
are morally bound to love one another. It is 
Thomas’ teaching “* + s » every animal 
loves its like,’ wherefore since all men are 
alike in nature, they ought to love one an- 
other. Therefore to hate one’s neighbor is 
contrary to, not only the divine law, but also 
the law of nature” (Eccles., XIII, 19). 

4. Because the emancipation during the 
War Between the States involved certain 
Physical and economic hardships, racial seg- 
regation was regarded with toleration but 
never justifiable as a permanent racial ad- 
justment. Even the Catholic Church consid- 
ered it wise and necessary to give separate 
church and school facilities to Negroes to af- 
ford them the opportunity to practice their 
faith more freely and educate their children 
more fully than was often possible in mixed 
congregations, but this arrangement was 
never intended to be permanent. 

This is attested by Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Francis Janssens, D. D., who initiated 
the program with the remark that he did so 
very reluctantly and in the hope that it 
would be possible after a brief period to have 
all Catholics worship under the same roof. 

We come now to the reason for segrega- 
tion at least in the school. These reasons are, 
for the most part, unwarranted generaliza- 
tions in which it is aimed to give the impres- 
sion that all members of the Negro race, and 
especially all Negro children, are tainted with 
virtually all the alleged defects. 

The amazing fact is that as a race they are 
not still more generally lacking in mental 
ability, culture, moral self-control, immunity 
from social diseases, criminal propensities, 
etc., when you consider the neglect and bar- 
riers to which they have been exposed in 
education, general culture, economic oppor- 
tunities, respectable housing facilities, con- 
tact with stable social institutions, and the 
more dignified ways of life. 

Although living and moving in the mael- 
strom of city or rural life, the laws and cus- 
toms built up around the mystic term seg- 
regation have practically relegated Negroes 
to an islandlike existence. They emerge to 
work, toil, and serve even in the intimacy of 
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the white home and family, but segregation 
cuts off the free avenues to progress in the 
better things of life that are synonymous 
with Christian civilization. This condition 
in itself is an indictment against continuing 
segregation indefinitely as its advocates en- 
vision. $ 

This statement would become unbearably 
long were we to analyze even briefly the al- 
leged mental defects, moral and criminal 
propensities, economic shortcomings and so- 
cial disabilities, and dangers which form the 
general basis for continuing segregation., We 
are having these allegations examined objec- 
tively by competent judges and may an- 
nounce the result in due time. For the 
present we can only state that there are 
differences between the races on these points, 
but there is also much generalization and 
much emotionalism. 

We wish to assure the clergy, the reli- 
gious and the laity of the archdiocese that 
we are giving to this important problem our 
most serious thought, study, and consulta- 
tion, not to speak of the many prayers which 
we offer daily for divine light and guidance, 
because we realize the importance of the is- 
sue which is involved. 5 

Nothing would please us more than to be 
able at the present moment to render a de- 
cision that would serve as a guide for 
priests, teachers, and parents. However, 
there are still many vital circumstances 
which require further study and considera- 
tion if our decision is to be based upon wis- 
dom, prudence, and the genuine spiritual 
welfare of all concerned. 

Hence, we plead with all of you for per- 
severance in prayer in order that the final 
decision may be in conformity with the will 
of Christ and the highest interest of souls 
according to the mind of Holy Mother 
Church, May we likewise unite in prayer 
that the decision, when made, will be ac- 
cepted in the spirit of Christian charity and 
justice and in that unity of mind, heart, and 
will which must always characterize the 
family of God. . 

This is a problem which should be worked 
out not in an atmosphere of wrangling or 
contention or discord or hatred but in a 
spirit of conciliation and with a desire to 
achieve peace through justice and charity. 
Prayer and calmness of spirit are much 
needed in all our hearts, and for these we 
plead in the name of the Divine Prince of 
Peace: “Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give to you; not as the world gives do I give 
to you.” (John xiv, 27.) 

May this peace be shared by all of us now 
and during the time of deliberation, and 
may it endure in our midst for all time, 
Such is the prayer of S 

Your Shepherd in Christ, 

JOSEPH FRANCIS RUMMEL, 
Archbishop of New Orleans. 
FEAST OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES, 
February 11, 1956. 


Annual Banquet of Alumni of Douglas 
High School, Douglas, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I was 
recently privileged to attend the annual 
. banquet of the alumni of Douglas High 
School in Douglas, Ga. The meeting was 
held in the beautiful school dining room. 
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The entire program was excellent, but 
the outstanding feature was an address 
by the guest speaker, Miss Virginia Tan- 
ner, of Baltimore, assistant director of 
public relations for the B.-& O. Railroad. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an account of this wonderful 
banquet, including excerpts from Miss 
Tanner’s address, and also an editorial 
account of the banquet by Mr. J. H. 
Green, of the Douglas Enterprise: 

OVER 400 Honor Memory or DHS Tuart Is No 
MorE—ALUMNI OFFICERS NAMED 

Smiles on every face, fellowship with old 
friends, a delicious meal, and a splendid ad- 
dress by a distinguished alumna, combined 
to offer the best reunion ever for Douglas 
High graduates here Monday night. And 
over 400 accepted the invitation to enjoy the 
evening. Folks came to Douglas from many 
points for the fourth annual banquet that 
turned out to be the biggest party ever 
staged by the association. 

There were no dull moments during the 
entire evening. The program was full and 
complete, but unusually interesting. 

Former football captain, David Sims, a 
ministerial student, gave the invocation, and 
the crowd feasted on a meal prepared by the 
Coffee High Lunchroom staff under Mrs. Ber- 
nard Drew’s direction. 

MAYOR WELCOMES 

Douglas Mayor Elie Holton, member of 
the 1943 class, greeted the gathering with a 
cordial welcome on behalf of the city. 

Special guests at the banquet were intro- 
duced by Joe Sports, the publicity director 
for the association. They were: Superin- 
tendent and Mrs. E. M. Thompson, Principal 
and Mrs. T. H. Wall, Coach and Mrs. Van 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Cottingham, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. S. Tally, Mrs. Melvin Tanner, Mrs. 
C. L. Lott, Sr., Mrs. J. B. Thrasher, Congress- 
woman Iris Blitch and Mr. Blitch. 

Associate Vice President Jimmy Tanner, a 
student of Georgia Tech, read letters from 
absent members—one from as far away as 
Germany. (Arriving a day late was a greet- 


‘ing from East Africa from Rev. Travis Mc- 


Donald.) 

A telegram was read from Thomas D’Ales- 
sandro, mayor of Baltimore, Md., wishing the 
gathering a successful evening, 

Miss Elizabeth Lott, one of two top honor 
grads in 1930, was in line to introduce the 
featured speaker of the evening, Miss Vir- 
ginia Tanner, of Baltimore, assistant director 
of public relations for the B. & O. Railroad. 

Miss Tanner inspired the audience with 
her ability to recall personalities of persons 
she has known through the years. 


“BECAUSE I REMEMBER” 


She said, “Whatever Iam. * * * Whatever 
you are, Douglas, Ga., is a part of the warp 
and woof of our beings. Perhaps I make 
some of the decisions I do today because I 
remember * * * the way Peterson Avenue 
used to look on Saturday afternoon—down 
near Naef Thomas’ corner * * * when the 
farmers and their families swarmed the side- 
walks—their mule-drawn wagons parked on 
back-steet lots—wagons now replaced with 
sleek trucks and station wagons. * * * And 
I remember Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Tally sitting 
straight and proud in the front pew of the 
Baptist Curch on a Sunday morning sur- 
rounded by their children. * * * He was 
proud of the nickname “Pop” Tally, proud 
to have it known that he was the head of one 
of the town’s. largest families. * * * And 
then there was Mrs. Heath on the telephone, 
‘Any news this week.’ To me she will always 
be the busy reporter chronicling the doings 
of us and our families. * * * 

“Life had its grimmer, senicomic notes. 
There was, for instance, Belle Hammock com- 
ing to our door, with her shrill and quavering 
cry ‘Any huckleberries today?’ ” 
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AND NEW YORK STYLES 


“And who could ever forget Mrs. Abe Har- 
rie? Red hair, full of talk and lovable, she 
brought the styles of New York to Douglas. 
You went in to look at a dress and she began 
her spiel, ‘I pledge you my word of honor, 
it’s the smartest thing of the season. * * * 
Had you in mind when I bought it in New 
York.” What matter if she had told the 
same thing to the last five customers trying 
on the dress. It was a line and we all knew 
it—but we loved it. * * * And we loved Mrs. 
Harris. She was part of our town.” 


FRANKLY RAILROADING 


Miss Tanner concluded her address with 
the topic “Frankly Railroading,” in which 
she briefly described some of her interesting 
duties at the public-relations department of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, America’s 
oldest railroad. 

By popular demand, she gave a first-hand 
story of her “now famous ride” in a locomo- 
tive cab with Van Johnson, an event highly 
publicized prior to her coming to Douglas 
for the banquet. 

The now charmed audience gave several 
rounds: of applause for the distinguished 
speaker as she concluded the evening ad- 
dress. 

Mrs. Melvin Tanner, mother of the speaker, 
and former teacher at Douglas High was pre- 
sented a 5-year subscription to the Douglas 
papers in appreciation for her devotion and 
interest through the years. 

A financial report was given by Joe Sports, 
during which time nearly $200 was pledged 
to the alumni association for expenses of 
the banquet. 

The association elected Miss Elizabeth Lott, 
1930, to serve as next year’s president. Joe 
Sports was chosen vice president, and other 
officers were Mrs. Virginia Ward and Wini- 
fred Merrier, secretaries, and John R. Reece, 
Jr., treasurer. 

The banquet was concluded with an in- 
formal reunion by classes of Douglas High 
graduates. 


OVER Our Way 
(By J. H. Green) 

Through the courtesy of my friend Joe 
Sports I had the happly privilege of attend- 
ing the annual banquet of the alumni of 
Douglas High School last Monday night. It 
was a great occasion. They had an interest- 
ing program. The main speaker, Miss Vir- 
ginia Tanner, of Baltimore, Md., a former 
graduate of the school delivered a great ad- 
dress, 

There were many outstanding things about 
the alumni meeting. The place of meeting 
was in the new cafeteria-auditorium of the 
Coffee County High School, one of the most 
beautiful high school dining rooms in the 
State. The number present, about 400, was 
the largest group of high-school alumni, their 
husbands, wives, and friends, ever assembled 
in a high-school alumni meeting in Georgia. 

It was an unusual meeting in the fact that 
the spotlight was focused upon former girl 
graduates of the school. Congresswoman IRIS 
BuitcH, Eighth District of Georgia, Miss Vir- 
ginia Tanner, former teacher, journalist, and 
nationally known railroad official, and Miss 
Elizabeth Lott, local high-school instructor, 
educational leader, youth counselor, public 
speaker, and civic worker, were given special 
prominence on the program. 


Miss Virginia Tanner was accompanied on 
the trip to Douglas by her mother, Mrs. Mel- 
vin Tanner, former teacher in the Douglas 
School, who also was an honored leader for 
years in the First Baptist Church of Douglas 
and one of Coffee County’s most beloved 
Christian women. Miss Virginia Tanner is 
the daughter of the late Melvin Tanner, who 
for many years was Superintendent of 
Schools in Coffee County, and planned and 
initiated the now completed public school 
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consolidation program. Mr. Tanner was one 
of the South’s distinguished gentlemen. 

In choosing Miss Virginia Tanner to give 
the main address the alumni brought back 
to Douglas one of its most distinguished 
citizens for the occasion. Miss Tanner, as 
revealed in her address, has absorbed into 
her fine and useful life the finest and noblest 
of the deep South’s traditions. Of parti- 
cular interest to this writer was her vivid 
word picture of her childhood and teen- 
age years in Douglas, where she received the 
vision and inspiration to go out and accom- 
Plish great things in life. 

In working her way up to her present high 
Official post with the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Miss Tanner has defied and con- 
quered the old tradition and custom of “men 
only” for high places in the opertation and 
management of railroads. She is emmi- 
nently qualified for her work. At the special 
request of many friends the latter part of 
her address was given to an explanation of 
the type of work she does and the many ex- 
Periences she had with the great and famous 
people who have used the B. & O. Railroad 
for travel. 

The alumni banquet of the Douglas High 
School was a huge success. It was a fine 
way for old friends to get together and en- 
joy again the warm spirit of the old high 
school, where they had spent years in “blood, 
Sweat and tears” before receiving the high 
school diploma which marked a milestone in 
their educational life. 

While seated among the fine men and 
Women who have gone out from Douglas 
High to live useful and successful lives $ 
wondered if any other high school in South 
Georgia could show a more impressive record, 
As I entered the auditorium several friends 
jokingly asked, “What class did you graduate 
in?” Of course they knew I was no high, 
school graduate, for poor country boys had 
very little opportunity to attend high school 
in my school years. 

But it was a happy privilege to share with 
Many of my friends the proud spirit of the 
Douglas High School. It gave me abiding 
joy to see. the daughter of one of my close 
personal friends honored and hear her elo- 
quent address as she honored her parents, 
her school and her community. Long live 
the warm school spirit of “Old Douglas 


High.” 


Facts About Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2,1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee which appropriated $880,660,050 to 
the Department of Agriculture for gen- 
eral farm activities for the past year, and 
an increase of $2 billion to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to continue to 
buy and store farm products, I think the 
facts we learned and the study we have 
given the farm problem qualifies me, to 
Some extent, to discuss it. 

Let us start.on the premise that agri- 
Culture is far too important to the wel- 
fare of the farmers and the economy of 
our Nation to be used as a political foot- 
ball in the hope of securing the farmers’ 
vote. 

You cannot solve the farm problems by 
Waving a political wand. To solve them 


we must throw politics out the window, 
get the facts, and treat the cause of the 
problem. 

WHAT ARE THE FACTS AND THE CAUSE? 


Most farmers know the cause is over- 
production; that the mountain of sur- 
plus farm products held by the Govern- 
ment overhanging the market is depress- 
ing farm prices and driving them down. 

NINETY-PERCENT PRICE SUPPORTS 


During World War II, when European 
nations were fighting and could not pro- 
duce farm commodities, we joined as 
their allies and asked the farmers of this 
country to produce all food possible, of- 
fering them the wartime emergency in- 
centive that the Government would buy 
or store all the surplus wheat, corn, and 
certain other products, guaranteeing 
them 90 percent of parity. This was 
strictly emergency legislation for the 
duration of the war. The farmers 
brought into production millions of 
acres of new land—much of it in the 
West—and increased production tremen- 
dously. 

Mr. Speaker, the trouble arose when 
peace came. Instead of lowering the 
emergency incentive to produce, the 
Truman administration continued the 
incentive which compelled the Govern- 
ment to continue to buy and continue to 
loan on storage through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation until the Govern- 
ment now owns about $8,500,000,000 of 
surplus farm products. Most of the sur- 
pluses that are depressing the farmers’ 
market today have been piled up higher 
each year since the close of World War 
II in 1945. 

YEAR’S SUPPLY OF WHEAT STORED 


As we approached the wheat harvest 
last year, the Government owned 1 bil- 
lion bushels of wheat—more than enough 
to supply the people a year; then, we had 
to buy and store much of the 860-million- 
bushel wheat crop of last year. These 
surpluses have increased until it now 
costs the Government over $1 million a 
day alone for storage, or $365 million a 
year. 

In 1953 we passed the flexible price- 
support law, giving Secretary Benson the 
right to support prices between 8214 and 
90 percent on basic commodities which 
was not to take effect until we began to 
harvest the wheat crop in 1955. Not- 
withstanding that the fiexible support 
law did not begin to take effect on basic 
commodities until the harvest of last 
year, there has been a constant barrage 
of criticism and statements that the fiex- 
ible support price program has failed. 
The facts are the program did not have 
a fair chance to affect farm prices. 

Those seeking to gain political ad- 
vantage now charge flexible price sup- 
ports with bringing about lower prices, 
when, in fact, they know that the over 
$8 billion surplus in farm commodities, 
piled up under high 90 percent rigid sup- 
port prices, is the real cause that is de- 
pressing farm prices. 

I yield to no one in my desire to help 
solve the farmers’ problem, so that these 
men and women who toil long hours may 
at the earliest possible date fully share 
2 the general prosperity of this coun- 

ry. 
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I speak as one Member of Congress 
who throughout the war supported the 
90-percent-parity price for farmers. If 
I felt a continuation of such supports was 
in the best interest of the farmers, I 
would not hesitate to support them to- 
day. However, I have become convinced 
that if we continue the wartime incen- 
tive to produce billions of dollars worth 
of farm products that we do not now 
need, and build up this mountain of sur- 
pluses higher and higher; that such a 
course will continue to price the farmers 
products out of the world market, and 
will destroy the use of the Commodity 
Credit Corporaiton, making it unable to 
buy and store his preducts and will bring 
chaos to the farmers of the Nation. 

FLEXIBLE PRICE SUPPORTS NOT NEW 


Mr. Speaker, flexible farm price sup- 
ports are not new. We had them before 
World War II. Keep this in mind. Wheat 
in 1940 was supported at 57 percent. In 
1948 the platforms of both parties en- 
dorsed flexible price supports. Presi- 
dent Truman then recommended flexible 
price supports to the 80th Congress, and 
this is what he said: . 

Now we must look ahead to a farm price ` 
support policy geared to our improved econ- 
omy. Many shifts in production will have to 
be made and flexible price supports will help 
us make them in an orderly manner. 


We passed in that Congress flexible 
support prices for basic commodities 
ranging from 75 to 90 percent, and it was 
supported almost unanimously by Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike. How- 
ever, when the Korean war broke out 
shortly thereafter it was decided not to 
make the law effective, and the 90-per- 
cent support price continued until we 
passed the flexible support price law 
in 1953. 

It is fair to assume had the Korean 
war been averted that flexible support 
prices would have been continued, this 
mountain of surpluses would have been 
averted, agricultural production would 
have been more in line with home con- 
sumption and exports, and the farmers 
would have been generally prosperous, 
and we would not be bothered with this 
vexing problem today. 

May I point out that every Secretary 
of Agriculture for 20 years, all Demo- 
crats, recommended flexible price sup- 
ports. They included Henry Wallace, 
Clinton Anderson—who still favors such 
flexible supperts—Claude Wickard, and 
Charles Brannan. Is it not strange in 
the face of this record such a great hue 
and cry has gone up against flexible 
price supports as if it was a complete 
stranger to them by men like Truman, 
Brannan, Kefauver, Stevenson, and Har- 
riman? One does not have to stretch his 
imagination too far to conclude they are 
more interested in trying to take a polit- 
ical advantage of the farmer’s present 
distress than they are in really helping 
to solve his problem. 

Clinton Anderson, one of the greatest 
Secretaries of Agriculture this Nation 
has ever had, and a Democrat, with Sen- 
ator AIKEN and other Republicans and 
Democrats in the Senate, and the House 
of Representatives, who are supporting 
the Eisenhower farm program are really 
trying to help solve the farmers’ problem. 
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We realize that it will take time, be- 
cause of the seriousness of the problem, 
but we are determined to remove the 
cause that is depressing the farmers and 
help him to really solve his problem. 
Our interest in the farmer will continue 
after this year’s election and until the 
job is done. 

WHAT WE HAVE DONE 


The question has been asked, What 
has this administration done in the past 
3 years to help the farmer? Time will 
permit me to point out only a few of 
the many things we have done. 

We have disposed of $3,800,000,000 of 
farm surpluses held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which has been de- 
pressing the farmers market. 

COMMERCIAL EXPORTS 


In addition to the above, through com- 
mercial exports we have disposed of $5 
billion worth of farm surpluses. We are 
increasing our export markets year by 
year. That is helping to remove the 
cause. 

Our exports for all farm products ex- 
clusive of cotton from July 1955 to Jan- 
uary 1956 were 23 percent ahead of the 
past fiscal year. Our exports of grains 
and feeds from July to January 1 of this 
year were 30 percent higher than the 
year before. 

Wheat exports continue at a higher 
level than normal. Coarse grains are 
moving out in larger volume, total ex- 
ports this year are expected to amount 
to 8 million short tons—almost half of 
the world’s exports. Corn is in the lead, 
followed by barley, grains, sorghums, and 
oats. 

Livestock exports from July this year 
to January are estimated to increase 17 
percent above last year; so you see, re- 
gaining export markets and increasing 
our exports is really doing something of 
real benefit to the farmer. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 


We passed Public Law 480 which au- 
thorized the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to sell to foreign countries over a 
3-year period $700 million of farm sur- 
pluses, and to accept foreign currencies 
as payment. 

Under this law, contracts for sale were 
concluded for $468,800,000 of farm prod- 
ucts to 17 foreign countries. Under this 
law, we bartered, or traded for strategic 
materials from January 1954 to May 
1955 $148 million of wheat, corn, and 
other grain. Exports will continue to 
expand under this law. 

BENSON DAIRY PROGRAM 


The Benson dairy program, in cooper- 
ation with the milk producers of the 
country increased the consumption of 
milk by 600 million more quarts than 
in the previous year. We disposed of 
300 million pounds of surplus butter; 
170 million pounds of cheese, and 313 
million pounds of dry milk. 

During the past year the Benson milk 
program resulted in children drinking 
over 400 million additional half pints of 
milk in the schools, and we consumed 
80 million more pounds of butter than 
in the prior year. 

The consumption of milk has increased 
more than 20 pounds per person in the 
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past 2 years; it is still increasing. Total 
consumption of milk has increased more 
than 10 billion pounds in the past 2 
years. 

In 1955, for the first time in years, 
America consumed more butter than it 
produced. The dairy farmers of Amer- 
ica have done a splendid job in help- 
ing themselves in cooperation with the 
dairy associations of the Nation, and 
they did it under flexible price supports, 
which went into effect in 1954. 

We will continue to help the dairy 
farmers until they are receiving their 
full share of the general prosperity of 
the country. 

We greatly increased appropriations 
to carry on farm research and exten- 
sion work; to find greater uses for farm 
products; to find ways and means for 
the farmer to cut his cost of produc- 
tion, and better markets. We improved 
his opportunity for more effective soil 
conservation. 

By cutting out waste and extravagance 
in Government, we gave the farmer a 
Federal tax reduction of about 11 per- 
cent. In that tax bill we provided, for 
the first time, that all money spent on 
soil conservation could be deducted for 


tax purposes, and that he could step-up, 


for tax purposes, his depletion on all 


buildings and farm implements in half— 


the time previously allowed, and in this 
session of Congress, President Eisen- 
hower and the Congress are removing 
the 2-percent gasoline and fuel-oil tax 
used in agriculture production, which 
will, this year, save all farmers of Amer- 
ica about $60 million, and each contin- 
uing year. 

And, Mr. Speaker, of greater impor- 
tance to the farmers and all of the citi- 
zens, we stopped the Korean war that 
was costing the taxpayers billions of 
dollars annually, and that had cost 
147,000 casualties of American boys. 
Not a soldier has been killed, or wounded, 
in battle in the past 2% years, and fewer 
farm boys have been called annually to 
meet the draft requirements. 

And this is important—we have re- 
verted to a peacetime economy, and 
avoided a depression with the result that 
with the exception of the farmer, we 
have the greatest prosperity in the his- 
tory of our country. 

This is the point I want to make: 

Over 90 percent of our farm products 
are consumed here in the United States, 
with less than 10 percent going into ex- 
port. This administration has handled 
its affairs so well in reverting from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy that 
the farmer has the greatest domestic 
consumer market ever in our history. 

The people today are buying more 
bread, more meat, more dairy products 
and farm products generally than ever 
before in our history. 

NINETY-PERCENT PARITY HURTS ILLINOIS 

FARMERS 

Now, I want to show you how high 
support prices are, and have been penal- 
izing the farmers of Illinois, and of the 
Corn Belt States, and why the cotton 
farmers of the South and the big wheat 
farmers of the West are now making the 
fight to continue high parity-price sup- 
ports. 
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With these high price supports in ef- 
fect, we find that the thousands of di- 
verted acres, in the South and South- 
west, and West, are being planted in 
corn, sorghum, and other crops grown 
in competition with the farmers in the 
Corn Belt, that are hurting their grain 
and livestock market. 

I know of one farmer: from Illinois 
who went to Mississippi, and last year 
produced over 20,000 acres of corn, with 
a high yield. He and others compete 
with our market and our farmers, who 
have to pay taxes to the Government, to 
buy and store his corn. 

WHEAT FARMERS IN ILLINOIS 


Let me offer further proof by taking 
wheat as an illustration. The records in 
the Department of Agriculture show that 
26 commercial farm organizations in the 
West, in 1952 and 1953, planted and 
harvested between 5,000 and 20,000 acres 
of wheat; that in 5 States alone in the 
Far West there were 21 individual farm- 
ers who planted 5,000 acres of wheat, or 
over; that in 11 States in the West there 
were 748 farmers who planted between 
1,500 and 2,000 acres of wheat—and this 
does not take into account the countless 
thousands of farmers who planted from 
400 to 1,500 acres in wheat. These are 
the high-price support farmers who 
along with the big cotton farmers are 
selling to the Government their vast sur- 
pluses and are all now crying out for the 
continuation of the high 90 percent sup- 
port price. 

Now, compare the amount of acres the 
wheat farmers in Illinois are allowed to 
plant. I quote authentic figures taken 
from the Department of Agriculture 
records: 

During 1953 there were 19,600 farmers 
in Illinois who were allowed to plant, and 
who did plant, from 26 to 50 acres in 
wheat; and 11,880 farmers in Illinois who 
were allowed to plant from 16 to 20 acres 
of wheat, and, of course, many others 
were allowed to plant from only 10 to 15 
acres of wheat—yet, all of the wheat 
farmers in Illinois and adjoining States 
are taxed to help the Government buy 
and store the millions of bushels of 
wheat that depress Illinois wheat farm- 
ers’ prices for the small amount they can 
produce. 

The above figures, undoubtedly, prove 
that the 90 percent high support price 
is penalizing the wheat farmers of Illi- 
nois for the benefit of the large wheat 
producers of the West and the South- 
west. Every farmer in Illinois ought to 
give serious thought to these authentic 
figures. 

Mr. Speaker, I have taken from the 
official CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 
25, 1955, and include herewith, a few 
names from among the thousands of big 
farmers that have been .receiving large 
amounts from the Federal Government, 
either in loans or cash. There are four 
solid pages, of fine print, giving the 
names, the amount of the loans, and the 
millions of dollars either loaned or paid 
to these big farmers. I am officially in- 
formed that the great bulk of these loans, 
covering four pages in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 25, 1955, were forfeited, 
leaving the Government with millions of 
bushels of wheat and bales of cotton: 


1956 
ARIZONA—COTTON 
J. G. Boswell, Litchfield Park, 

Asiaa See aa $365, 646. 
Bing K. Wong Farms, Inc, 

Mairana Arrigo us 5. naak 251, 571. 
L. D. Ulmer, Marana, Ariz___-.. 144, 623. 
Jones Ranch, Eloy, Ariz___-_-_-- 141, 080. 
Santa Cruz Ranch, Marana, 

BUS Ree ea eee a 114, 949. 

ARKANSAS—COTTON 
J. G. Adams & Son, Hughes Ark. 624,754. 
Miller Lumber Co., Marianna, 

os RS NN ee SS eee eee 358, 305. 
Tillar & Co., Tillar, Ark__.-___- 271, 602. 
Lindsey Mercantile Co., Cald- 

weil- Ate ou 2 2= ieee 142, 810. 
W. M. Smith & Sons, Birdeye, 

BIR 5 hoe ea A A E T 113, 307. 

CALIFORNIA—COTTON 
Charles Schwartz Farms, Inc., 

Stretford; -CAULE 385, 488. 
Giffen, Inc., Box 218, Huron, 

Ophifas23 a5 N 317, 253. 
Maricopa Farms, 325 3d Ave., 

Arvin, Calif... _- oe ores cas 266, 893. 
Buller & Neufeld, Bakersfield, 

Celie cin ye ae IENS 248, 320. 
Mirosol Co. (Buerkle’ Bros.), 

Buttonwillow, Calif......... 233, 798. 


ILLINOIS—WHEAT 
Valley Farms care of Robert 


Wietzer, Carrollton, Ill__-_-- 
R. W. Shafer & C. C. Losch, route 

2, east Alton, ensa 
Loitz Bros., Grant Park, Ill____- 
L. L. Cooke, trust care of Chas, 

T. Meek, Carrollton, Dl_ --- 
Karl Meisenback, Pearl, Ill__-- 


. IDAHO— WHEAT 


E. C. Hay & Sons, Tekoa, Wash- 
Wagner & Sons, Craigmont, 


Merritt Meacham & Sons, Cul- 
Mesac,) Idaho- -satasen 


NEBRASKA— WHEAT 


Ramey C. Whitney, Chappell, 
PUG iyi oe shod Se AT e e AE 
Cleo Harmon, Adams County, 
NOM oo oo tone eon 


SOUTH DAKOTA— WHEAT 


J. E.. Cheek, Pierre, S. Dak______ 
W. J. Asmussen, Agar, S. Dak____ 
Orville Schwarting, Batesland, 

En i E ae a eee Se 
Harold Kuckartz, Denver, Colo_ 
gota Letellier, Belvedere, S. 


KANSAS— WHEAT 
Garvey Farms, Colby, KansS------ 
` Iron H. Mueller, Bird City, 
Mane AVE E E S N AN 
H. A. Hills, Colby, Kans-------- 
C. Wilbur White, Goodland, 


MONTANA— WHEAT 
Campbell Farming Corp., Har- 
di Monte. a EE Goel aA 


Cer MON Ga oe os 


utt Bros. (operate farm in 
Liberty County, Mont.), Eu- 
gene; Oreg 322 aes 
Floyd Warren, 
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58, 380. 


34, 394. 
32, 695. 


31, 411. 
30, 203. 


243, 642. 
183, 591. 
121, 536. 


100, 130. 
96, 521. 
89, 812. 
60, 456. 
50, 907. 


110, 941. 
61,512. 


28, 874. 
33, 845. 


32, 639. 


146, 820. 


65, 015. 
55, 292. 


48, 872. 
41, 531. 


430, 691. 


44 


87 


20 


66 


77 


84 
03 


14 
31 


8 8 
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Mr. Speaker, is it any wonder that the 
big wheat farmers, and the big cotton 
farmers, want to continue the high sup- 
port price for their products they sell to 
the Government at the expense of all 
the small farmers of the Nation? 

The Congress has had to appropriate 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation up 
to August 11, 1955, $12 billion to carry on 
these programs. I am one who insists 
that the Congress put a drastic limit on 
the amount of loans permitted to any one 
producer of farm products. It was the 
intent of the law to protect the average 
and small farmer. I hope Congress will 
take such action. 

THE HOG MARKET f 


Let me show you, very simply, that 
overproduction of hogs, just as overpro- 
duction of wheat, drove down and de- 
moralized the hog market. Here again 
are authentic figures: 

In 1950, under the Truman adminis- 
tration, the yearly average price for all 
hogs was $18 per hundredweight; in 1951, 
due to the Korean war, the price went up 
a little, and the yearly average was $20 
per hundredweight; in 1952, under the 
last year of the Truman administration, 
the yearly average price was down to 
$17.80 per hundredweight. Now, let us 
see how much better the farmers did 
with their hogs under the Eisenhower 
administration: 

The yearly average price for 1953 was 
$21.40 per hundredweight—quite a bit 
higher; in 1954, the yearly average price 
was $21.60 per hundredweight. In fact 
the farmers did so well on hogs under the 
Eisenhower administration that too 
many farmers began to raise more pigs 
and more hogs. The farmers increased 
their last three pig crops, under the 
Eisenhower administration, over 12 per- 
cent above normal—which brought about 
such a surplus that in the third week of 
October 1955, 34 percent more hogs were 
shipped to the market that week than in 
the same week of the prior year. 

Hogs have kept coming on the market 
at a higher rate than a year ago, and, 
while prices have recovered some, they 
will not recover sufficiently until less 
hogs are raised, and the consumption of 
pork more nearly meets production, 

THE SOIL-BANK PLAN 


Mr. Speaker, I want to direct my clos- 
ing remarks to the proposed soil-bank 
plan. I believe no organization in the 
United States from practical experience 
in farming has greater knowledge as to 
what legislation is needed to bring the 
greatest benefit to the farmers than does 
1,600,000 members of the Farm Bureau. 

No organization over the years has 
made such a continuous study of farm 
production and the farmers’ problem as 
have the officials of the Farm Bureau, 
from the township and county level up 
to the State and national level. I am 
generally in favor of the program of the 
Farm Bureau Federation, now so ably led 
by its President, Charles B. Shuman, 
which would bring the bill now before 
the Senate in line with the Eisenhower 
farm program. 

Obviously, if we are to take many mil- 
lions of acres out of production by the 
soil-bank provision, the emergency 90- 
percent high-support provision, written 
into this Senate bill—increasing produc- 
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tion—should be replaced with the flexi- 
ble price-support program, because it is 
inconsistent, and would defeat what the 
soil-bank provision seeks to accomplish. 

As an illustration: Going back to the 
90 percent rigid supports which would 
pile up the surpluses higher and higher, 
is like eating more green apples to cure 
a stomachache caused in the first place 
by eating green apples. 

In the soil-bank proposal, we must take 
out of production a sufficient number of 
acres to substantially cutback produc- 
tion of basic crops and make certain such 
acres cannot be used for grazing. The 
question of compulsory compliance 
should be given earnest consideration. 
The legislation must be definitely spelled 
out with enough teeth in it to assure 
strict compliance, if we are to gain the 
objectives sought. 

DIVERTED ACRES 


Diverted acres must be properly con- 
trolled. I point this out because over 


-16 million acres of land diverted from 


wheat and cotton have been planted to 
feed grains competitive with corn in the 
last 2 years. These millions of acres 
have produeed approximately 800 mil- 
lion bushels of feed grain. This produc- 
tion on diverted acres has resulted in 
controls of corn, even though corn did 
not increase its own planting. Corn 
farmers in Ilinois and adjoining States 
have been the direct victims of these 
unsound Government policies that have 
cost the farmers millions of dollars each 
year. . 

Illinois wheat farmers, with their small 
acreage allotments, and Illinois corn and 
livestock producers have both suffered 
over the past few years because of the 
high wheat and cotton price supports. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe, as all farmers 
do, that the farmer should have full 100 
percent parity in the market place. You 
cannot guarantee the farmer, or anyone 
in any business, 100- percent of parity, 
as everyone must admit it would be im- 
possible to bring such a condition about 
if it were attempted by law. 

The farmer generally can receive full 
parity for his work and production if his 
production is kept in line with consump- 
tion demand. We want to help the 
farmer, by legislation, out of his present 
trouble until these excessive surpluses 
can be disposed of and until foreign ex- 
port markets can again be built up and 
until the increase in population will make 
a ready demand for the farmers’ prod- 
ucts. The farmer will then be ina posi- 
tion to receive for his work and commodi- 
ties 100 percent of parity without going 
to the Government for a 90-percent 
support-price loan. 

This is the objective of the Eisenhower 
farm program. 


Victory for Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
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the following editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal: ` 
VICTORY FoR COTTON 


Inauguration of a comprehensive program 
for exporting cotton at competitive prices 
marks a major victory in a battle that has 
been waged for 3 years by various individuals 
and groups in the Midsouth. 

The new plan includes all grades and 
staples and is thus a great improvement 
over the limited scheme that has been in 
effect. It should do much toward reducing 
the surplus to manageable proportions and 
in regaining our fair share of world cotton 
trade. 

Cotton producer associations in the Mid- 
south began to press for the adoption of 
some such program about 3 years ago and 
displayed tenacity and initiative in bringing 
numerous other factors in the trade around 
to their point of view. 

While not discounting the help given by 
numerous members of the Midsouth’s dele- 
gation in Congress, it may properly be re- 
called that Representative JAME L. WHITTEN, 
of Mississippi, was for a time a sort of voice 
crying in the wilderness. He also made a 
trip abroad to obtain data that proved use- 
ful in furthering the cause. 

Senator James O. EASTLAND, of Mississippi, 
likewise rendered yeoman service in generat- 
ing the force necessary to obtain considera- 
tion of and favorable action on the demands 
of producers and others for a better deal in 
the matter of export policies. 


Lithuania’s Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people shalt pause and think 
about the tragic fate of the Republic of 
Lithuania, a small but courageous, free- 
dom-loving nation enslaved by Soviet 
imperialism. Last month marked the 
38th anniversary of the independence of 
Lithuania. In 1918, after the defeat of 
the old style colonial imperialists, Lith- 
uania, in accordance with the noble ideas 
proclaimed by President Woodrow Wil- 
son, obtained independence. 

When Soviet Russia assumed the suc- 
cession of the old predatory imperialists, 
Lithuania, along with eight other free 
countries of Eastern Europe, became one 
of the colonies now dominated by Soviet 
Russia on the continents of Europe and 
Asia. 

Hundreds of thousands of Lithuanians 
have perished in the mines and Arctic 
forests of Siberia or as inmates of slave 
labor camps. Hundreds of thousands 
have been driven into exile. Nobody 
knows exactly what is going on in the 
sealed-off Soviet colony along the Baltic 
shores. 

On the 38th anniversary of Lithuania’s 
independence, our thoughts go to the 
Lithuanian nation. The Governor of my 
State has fittingly issued a proclamation 
on that occasion. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, I hereby include that proc- 
lamation: 

Whereas Lithuania was formally declared 
a free and independent Republic by the 
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Council of Lithuania on February 16, 1918; 
and 

Whereas the political and territorial lib- 
erties of Lithuania and of the neighboring 
Baltic nations were forcibly violated and sup- 
pressed by Communist Soviet Russia in spite 
of treaties and agreements between them; 
and 

Whereas the peoples of Lithuania and her 
neighboring states were scattered and de- 
stroyed by murder, exile, and imprisonment 
in concentration camps; and 

Whereas the Americans of Lithuanian de- 
scent, nevertheless, commemorate the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of Lithuania as a 
free and independent state and maintain the 
fervent hope that she will regain her lib- 
erties and rights as a member of the world 
community; and 

Whereas the Pennsylvanians of Lithuanian 
descent have helped build our Common- 
wealth through devotion to her ideals and 
contributions to her economic welfare: 

Now, therefore, I George M. Leader, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
do hereby proclaim Thursday, February 16, 
1956, as Lithuania Independence Day, and 
I call upon all citizens of the Commonwealth 
to join with our citizens of Lithuanian de- 
scent in the observation of this important 
anniversary and to mark the occasion with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State, at the city of Harrisburg, this 
10th day of February, in the year of our 
Lord 1956, and of the Commonwealth the 
180th. 

GEORGE M. LEADER, 
Governor. 
By the Governor: 
HENRY E. HARNER, 


Citizenship May Reward Man Who Gave 
Eye for Another 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include an editorial from one of New 
Jersey’s most distinguished newspapers, 
the Hudson Dispatch. The editorial 
comments favorably on the bill which 
is introduced by my distinguished col- 
league ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, who worked 
so unselfishly to realize “the most treas- 
ured wish” of Eric Joseph. In this 
glorious instance the axiom “an eye for 
an eye” means a message of human good 
will and brotherhood: 

CITIZENSHIP May REWARD MaN WHO GAVE 
EYE ror ANOTHER 

We think it would bea fitting reward and 
a nice gesture if United States citizenship is 
granted by special act of Congress to the 
alien sailor whose voluntary sacrifice en- 
abled Phillip Pron of Jersey City, an Amer- 
ican seaman, to regain his eyesight. 

There is a good possibility that the most 
treasured wish of Eric Joseph, a citizen 
of Great Britain and a desident of Calcutta, 
India, may one day be realized. Congress- 
man, ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, of Jersey City has 
won approval of a House Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee for a bill he introduced which would 
allow the Briton to establish residence in the 
United States, with the right to apply for 
citizenship in this country. The bill is now 
before the full committee. 
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In February 1951, while both he and Mr. 
Pron were patients at United States Public 
Health Service Hospital, Stapleton, Staten 
Island, Mr. Joseph learned that the Jersey 
City sailor was losing his eyesight as a re- 
sult of an accident abroad ship. A former 
boxer, Mr. Joseph had been blinded in one 
eye in a ring encounter but it was found that 
cornea of that eye was intact. 

On the suggestion of the British seaman, 
the cornea of his eye was transplanted, the 
delicate operation succeeding in restoring 
partial sight to Mr. Pron. It was a happy 
day on May 13, 1951, when he was able to 
see his nephew, John James Pron, then 3 
weeks old, being baptized at Mount Carmel 
Church, Jersey City. Mr. Joseph was a special 
guest on that occasion. The American and 
British sailors have since become staunch 
friends and Mr. Pron is rooting for the 
Sieminski bill to become a law so his bene- 
factor can take up residence here and event- 
ually enjoy United States citizenship. 

Mr. Joseph first applied for admittance to 
the United States in November 1944, but his 
application was denied. This decision was 
later reversed but by that time he had left 
on a merchant ship. He has since entered 
the United States on a number of ocassions 
but always as a member of a ship’s crew. 
His ardent desire to become an American 
citizen has never diminished, say Represen- 
tative SIEMINSKI in paying tribute to Mr. 
Joseph for his compassionate understanding 
of the young veteran’s (Pron’s) problem.” 
Incidentally, Mr. Pron’s mother has expressed 
@ prayerful wish that her son’s benefactor 
be granted citizenship. 


Their Greatest Work Has Been in Mental 
Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the greatest work of the Mu- 
Sicilians Emergency Fund has been in 
mental hospitals. They have raised un- 
fortunate thousands out of deep violence 
and melancholy. In insane asylums 
they have led musicians—some of them 
formerly famous performers—out of 
mental darkness and, in some cases, back 
into the concert hall. 

Founded almost 25 years when a group 
of women in music got the foremost con- 
ductors and the leading philanthropists 
of New York City behind them, the un- 
precedented sum of $450,000 was raised, 
and since then merciful miracles have 
been accomplished. 

The headquarters of the fund are in 
the Steinway Building at 113 West 57th 
Street. Through the fund instruments 
are taken out of pawn for musicians and 
new instruments provided; legal and 
medical aid, jobs, clothing, and so on are 
provided by it. 

So successful has been the hospitalized 
veterans service of the fund that it 
spread to England 2 years ago after it 
had proved its value in New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Miche 
igan, and Illinois. 

I include.an article from the New York 
Times written by Meyer Berger on the 
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work of this extraordinary Musicians 
Emergency Fund. 
The article follows: 


ABOUT NEW YORK—FUND INSPIRED BY TRAGEDY 
OF 1930's BRINGS NEw HOPE TO COUNTLESS 
Lost MUSICIANS o 

(By Meyer Berger) 

In the hard times almost 25 years ago a 
musician killed himself in this town because 
he had no money to feed or shelter himself 
and his family, and no chance of getting 
work. ; 

A group of women in music—Lucrezia 
Bori, Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Olga Samaroff 
Stokowski, Mrs. Lucy Schelling, and Mrs. 
Yolanda Mero-Irion—were horrified. They 
Created the musicians emergency fund. 

They got the foremost conductors and the 
town’s philanthropists behind them and, 
€ven in those bitter times, got together 
$450,000. They accomplished merciful 
Miracles, and still do. 

They operate now from the Steinway 
Building at 113 West 57th Street. They keep 
Studios open there morning and night for 
Music teachers who have no studios of their 
Own or whose landlords will not let them 
teach. 

They take instruments out of pawn for 
Musicians. They pay their hospital bills. 
They buy them new instruments. They pro- 
Vide legal and medical aid for them, make 
work for them, get them jobs; even buy their 
clothing, if need be. 

But their work has spread ‘way beyond 
that. Their achievements in musical ther- 
apy are awesome. They have created chor- 
uses in homes for the aged. They have 
taught bedridden war veterans and patients 
in civilian hospitals to sing and play all 
manner of instruments. 

Their greatest work has been in mental 
hospitals. They have raised unfortunate 
thousands out of black violence and deepest 
Melancholy. They have taught them to 
Taise their voices in song again. Even some 
of the worst cases have learned to beat time 
to a piano’s lead, with tambourine, bells, 
maracas. 

In insane asylums, they have led musi- 
cians—some of them formerly famous per- 
formers famous performers—out of mental 
darkness and, in some cases, back into the 
concert hall and to sweet applause. 

For example, a pianist they call Miss Jones, 
violent and eaten by some long-corrosive 
Sorrow in Pilgrim State Hospital, had gone 
beyond the doctor’s control. Miss Edwina 
Eustis, of the Musicians Emergency Fund 
tried to reach her. 

Miss Janes lashed at her. Miss Eustic 


said: “We have this new grand piano. We 7 


need someone just to try it out.” 

The girl glared. 

“I'll close the door and go away while you 
try it,” Miss Eustis said. 

It took a while, but by and by music 
came from the new piano—soft, tender frag- 
ments. The music rose from tinkling whis- 
per to braver volume. Miss Jones bent over 
the keys for more than 2 hours, finding her- 
self in the beauty that blossomed under her 
own fingers. 

Recovery didn’t come overnight, but Miss 
Jones felt her way back to sanity along the 
keyboard. One night, much later, before 600 
Patients in the hospital, her Moonlight 
Sonata, Liebestraum, and a Chopin sonata 
left listeners’ eyes moist. 

_ There have been other such case histories. 
The Hospitalized Veterans’ Service, run by 
Miss Gladys Douglas, has freed the battle- 
shocked, returned, once rich-voiced GI tenor 
to the night-club circuit after he had known 
the deepest agony of the pit. 

And the hospital service has spread to 
Britain. Mrs, Mero-Irion, who has headed 
the fund through the years, introduced it 
in England 2 years ago, after it had spread 
to New. Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Michigan, Illinois. 
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The Times of London said, after the serv- 
ice was tried in the Queen‘s own hospital: 
“Mrs. Yolanda Mero-Irion planted a cutting 
of this movement * * * at Richmond Surrey 
and it has flourished in British hospitals and 
sanatoria.” 


Mississippi’s Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

MIssIssipPi's STAND 


The Mississippi Legislature on Wednesday 
adopted the policy of intesposition in its fight 
against the integration decisions of the 
Supreme Court. In neither House nor Sen- 
ate was a single dissenting voice heard. 

The legislature took its stand on the 
ground that the Court’s rulings against seg- 
regation of the races are “unconstitutional, 
invalid, and of no lawful effect within the 
confines of the State.” Further the legis- 
lature declared that it will take “all appro- 
priate measures honorably and constitution- 
ally available to us to void this illegal en- 
croachment upon our rights.” 

People in other sections of the country 
could make no more substantial error than 
to suppose the Mississippi legislature meant 
merely to be obstructive and indulge in a 
delaying action. On the contrary, it has had 
resort to a process not without honorable 
precedent in our history when the people of 
a State or area were deeply stirred by the 
belief they were being put upon by unconsti- 
tutional and oppressive employment of pow- 
ers by the Central Government. 

The policy of interposition means in effect 
that the people of a sovereign State feel that 
they have been subjected to dictatorial and 
unauthorized action by a branch of the Fed- 
eral Government. In this case, the Supreme 
Court is in question, but the principle would 
be applicable, under adequate provocation, 
to the legislative or executive arms as well. 
It amounts to saying that interposition is a 
proper means of checking undue use of Fed- 
eral influence on State affairs. 

The interposition stand is sound also in 
that it calls emphatic attention of sister 
States to the position and feelings of one 
that believes it is being unjustly treated. It 
likewise puts other States on notice that they 
may also become subject to acts of the Fed- 
eral Government to which they would stren- 
uously object, and it indicates what the re- 
sults would be. Finally, it invites other 
States to decide after becoming fully ap- 
praised of a situation whether the Constitu- 
tion shall be amended. 

What the Mississippi Legislature has done 
is to make every effort to see that all the 
people of the Nation know the score, which 
amounts to a conviction that integration 
would damage its educational system, mean- 
time disrupting the social order most grave- 
ly. Its act is calculated to bring into the 
light the real meaning of the opposition to 
integration and to show how seriously the 
South regards it. 

Another fundamental matter involved is 


the request that Congress submit the ques- 


tion of State sovereignty in a proposal for 
an amendment to the Constitution that 
would spell out the school issue. An amend- 
ment saying the Supreme Court had the 
right to take the action it did would be the 
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fair, orderly, and acceptable way to deter- 
mine the ultimate decision. 

It is assumable, we believe, that an amend- 
ment of the sort mentioned would be de- 
feated without difficulty which is the more 
reason for making the Supreme Court rul- 
ings subject to test through legal, consti- 
tutional processes, 

Mississippi feels the Court has encroached 
on the powers reserved to the several States 
and has, in effect, abrogated to itself the 
functions properly exercised only by State 
legislative bodies. Fairness demands proof 
of how widely that feeling prevails in the 
Nation. 

When this Republic was being organized, 
the founders, with great wisdom provided 
checks and balances, including an amending 
Process that requires approval of at least 
three-fourths of the sovereign States before 
the Constitution could be changed. 

Obviously, the edicts of the Supreme Court 
could not get a three-fourths vote of sanc- 
tion in this instance. Its actions, then, lend 
substance to the argument that it has cir- 
cumvented the intent of the Founding 
Fathers that no State or group of States 
should be subjected to what they regarded 
as intolerable conditions unless it were 
found by the three-fourths rule that the 
imposition was held to be necessary in the 
interest of the welfare of the Republic. 

It is not nullification or secession Missis- 
sippi has in mind, but a testing through 
legal methods of the definitions of power 
as between the sovereign States and the 
Central Government. It has thus put all the 
other States on notice that a question of 
primary importance to the Nation and its 
form of government requires an answer to 
which no exception can be taken. 


Tumulty—The Jersey Bouncer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, our colleague from New Jersey [Mr. 
TUMULTY] recently called the country’s 
attention to the fact that a hotel owned 
by it was being used as an abode by the 
dictator Juan Peron. As a direct result 
of our colleague’s awakening of the State 
Department’s conscience, I note that Mr. 
Peron has been evicted from our hotel, 
thereby demonstrating to our friends in 
South America that this country does 
not intend to provide refuge for dicta- 
tors who have been ousted by the people 
they have taken advantage of. 

The latest developments in this case 
are contained in the report of Dave Gar- 
roway over the NBC network on the tele- 
vision production Today on Wednesday, 
February 29, 1956, which were as follows: 


Today from Panama: Peron ousted from 
United States hotel after protest by Ameri- 
can Congressman, 

Time was when Juan Peron, the former 
Argentine strong man, commanded all the 
resources of that wealthy nation. Since the 
Latin-American dictator’s loss of power in 
September, he’s been hedge-hopping from 
one point of exile to another. In the past 
few months, he’s found safety in the little 
Republic of Panama and has based himself 
at the Hotel Washington in Colon, which 
is owned by the United States Government. 
Now his self-appointed task, writing his 
memoirs, has been interrupted. For an 
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American Congressman, TuUMULTY, of New 
Jersey, raised the question in Washington. 
Why should Peron be permitted to live in a 
hotel owned by the United States? As a 
result, the former dictator had to move. 
But he plans to stay in Panama and will 
take an apartment in Colon. 


+ It appears that Peron got the “Jersey 
bounce” from the “Jersey Bouncer.” 


A Joint Statement on United States Gov- 
ernment Participation in Cultural Ex- 
change Programs by the National 
Planning Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the House of Representatives 
will hold hearings beginning March 6, 
1956, on bills which were the subject of 
executive communications received by 
the House of Representatives and re- 
ferred to the committee. One of these 
executive communications has reference 
to the same subject as a bill I have intro- 
duced, H. R. 8920, “to provide for the 
promotion and strengthening of inter- 
national relations through cultural and 
athletic exchanges and participation in 

_international fairs and festivals.” 

The Congress appropriated $5 million 
for this exchange program in 1954 and 
the same amount in 1955. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is also holding hearings on bills 


introduced by Senator HUBERT H. Hum-~ 


PHREY, S. 3116, and Senator ALEXANDER 
WILEY, S. 3172, to make this program, 
known as the President’s Emergency 
Fund for Participation in International 
Affairs, permanent, as recommended by 
the administration. 

The National Planning Association, a 
nonprofit, nonpolitical organization es- 
tablished in 1934 and devoted to plan- 
ning by Americans in agriculture, busi- 
ness, labor, and the professions, has just 
now issued a very important Joint State- 
ment on United States Government Par- 
ticipation in, Cultural Exchange Pro- 
grams 

This joint statement was adopted by 
the National Planning Association’s 
board of trustees and standing commit- 
tees on agriculture, business, labor, and 
international policy at their annual joint 
meeting December 12, 1955. In addition 
to board and committee members, the 
members of NPA’s national council, an 
advisory body composed of leaders in 
agriculture, business, labor, and the pro- 
fessions were invited to endorse this joint 
statement. Of the total signers, 35 rep- 
resent agriculture, 91 business, 32 labor, 
and 72 the professions, 

This joint statement comes at a par- 
ticularly appropriate time and it makes 
me very happy to include it here: 
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A JOINT STATEMENT ON UNITED STATES GOV- 
ERNMENT PARTICIPATION IN CULTURAL Ex- 
CHANGE PROGRAMS + 


Since World War II, the question of what 
the people of other countries think about 
the United States has become a major con- 
cern to us. We have assumed heavy respon- 
sibilities for aiding in the defense and prog- 
ress of other free countries. The success 
of our efforts depends not only upon other 
people’s immediate \reactions to specific 
American statements, actions, and programs 
but also, more fundamentally, upon their 
general attitudes toward the United States— 
upon the picture which they -have in their 
minds of the kind of people we are, and of 
the basic values and objectives which we 
hold dear. Likewise, the attitudes of the 
American people toward the cultures of other 
countries are an important factor in deter- 
mining the kind of popular support at home 
which will be forthcoming for American for- 
eign policy. 

Thus, both in their nature and in their 
results, cultural exchanges are a two-way 
street. The better acquainted people are 
with each other’s habits, abilities, and limi- 
tations, the more likely they are to be under- 
standing and cooperative in their relation- 
ships with one another. Ignorance and mis- 
information breed intolerance, suspicion, 
and hostility. Better knowledge of one an- 
other will not automatically and by itself 
result in mutual understanding and friend- 
liness, but it is one of the essentials of good 
relations, 

Prior to 1938, the active encouragement 
of cultural contacts and exchanges was not 
generally regarded as a governmental re- 
sponsibility in the United States and was 
left largely to private initiative and activity. 
Wartime and postwar conditions have 
changed this attitude and, over the past 
decade, the United States Government has 
operated a gradually expanding program of 
cultural exchanges between the United 
States and other countries. Their general 
objective was recently stated by President 
Eisenhower to be the delineation of “those 
important aspects of the life and culture 
of the people of the United States which 
facilitate understanding of the policies and 
hg of the Government of the United 

ates.” 


Exchange programs are now being oper- 
ated in all important cultural fields in- 
cluding the arts, the sciences, religion, edu- 
cation, human relations, and the like. Var- 
ious techniques are used, such as the dis- 
semination in other countries of American 
books and other printed matter on all sub- 
jects of interest or importance to their peo- 
ples; exhibitions abroad of American liter- 
ary, artistic, and scientific achievements; 
foreign tours by American writers, lectur- 
ers, athletes, musicians, and orchestras, 
dramatic and dance companies, and other 
similar activities; periods of study and travel 
in the United States for foreign students, 
teachers, specialists, and leaders; and periods 
of study and travel abroad for American stu- 
dents, teachers, and specialists. In addition, 
these programs endeavor to stimulate and 
assist private American individuals, groups, 


1 This statement is concerned only with 
the cultural exchange programs in which the 
United States Government participates in 
one way or another. While stressing the 
value of such officially sponsored or financed 
cultural exchanges, we do not wish to im- 
ply that they are in any sense a substitute 
for, or more important than, mutual defense 
assistance, economic aid, technical coopera- 
tion, informational exchanges, and other 
programs and activities of the United States 
Government designed to foster the protec- 
tion and progress of other countries of the 
free world. 
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and institutions in undertaking their own 
cultural contacts, temporary or permanent, 
in other countries. 

Along with the cultural exchanges of the 
United States directly with other countries, 
we should also like to stress the importance 
of American support of and participation in, 
multilateral arrangements for such work 
through the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the Organization of American 
States, and other international agencies. 
The United States National Commission for 
UNESCO provides a continuing and useful 
instrument for support of and assistance to 
American participation in UNESCO. 

Cultural exchange programs have en- 
tailed new and unusual activities for the 
United States Government, and the task of 
evolving effective organizational forms and 
operating methods has been a long and dif- 
ficult one. Also, there is unavoidably a large 
element of subjective judgment—of personal 
taste, and esthetic or intellectual prefer- 
ence—which enters into the choice of speci- 
fic things, activities, and persons to be in- 
cluded in a particular program. 

Inevitably, mistakes have been made and 
some waste and inefficiency have occurred. 
Over the years, there is no question in 
our minds but that these programs have 
yielded results which far outweigh their 
costs and the minor unintentional harm that 
may have resulted from inefficiency and 
mistakes in judgment. As knowledge and 
experience are accumulated, the quality 
of the cultural exchange programs should 
improve, and we have every confidence that, 
with sympathetic understanding and ade- 
quate support by the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people, their effectiveness can be much 
increased. 

Perhaps the most notable achievement of 
our cultural exchange programs has been 
their contribution toward correcting the dis- 
torted picture, so prevalent abroad, of 
Americans as a people obsessed with mate- 
rialistic values and material satisfactions. 
This distorted picture is the produce not 
simply of propaganda by the Communists 
and other anti-American elements. It is in 
large part the unintentional result of our 
own technological proficiency, of our expand- 
ing economic system geared to mass pro- 
duction for mass consumption, and of the 
role which our material wealth and power 
must play in the protection and progress 
of the whole free world. Moreover, it would 
be foolish to deny that unfavorable criticism 
of American culture as materialistic. has a 
a limited validity insofar as our creativity 
and our joy in work serve no better purpose 
than to satisfy the artificially stimulated 
whims of the American people for ever newer 
models and more gadgets. 

Nonetheless, American pragmatism, skill, 
and productive exuberance have other and 
vastly more important significance for the 
whole of human society. Our willingness 
to share our productive skills and material 
wealth freely with others makes them an in- 
dispensable means for achieving greater jus- 
tice and welfare in the international com- 
munity. If world population growth and 
consumption expectations both continue 
their explosive rise, the export of American 
skills and products may also be essential 
to enable many countries to provide their 
aor peoples with the very bread in life 

self. i ; 

While American material achievements 
thus have a positive and creative significance 
for the whole free world, there are non- 
material qualities of American culture which 
are of even greater importance to human 
progress and which, indeed, are in large 
measure responsible for our material accom- 
plishments. These are mainly in the cul- 
tural and human-relations fields, Our abil- 
ity to translate into practice our regard for 
freedom of thought, our belief in the equal- 
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ity of all before the law and in social and 
economic opportunities, our receptivity to 
hew ideas, and our strong sense of friendli- 
ness and mutual help, are perhaps our most 
important nonmaterial assets. Today, these 
qualities yield the social cohesion and vol- 
untary cooperation which make possible the 
largest functioning democracy in history. 
These qualities—and their fruits in artistic 
and intellectual achievements—are not well 
recognized abroad, and we can and should 
make them much more apparent to the peo- 
ple of other countries through effective cul- 
tural exchange programs and in other ways. 

Dramatic examples have occurred in the 
last few years of the favorable responses 
abroad to American artistic and intellectual 
products. Performances by the American 
Symphony of the Air—formerly the NBC 
Symphony—in several Asian countries have 
been enthusiastically received by large audi- 
ences and widely and approvingly discussed 
in the local press. The popular American 
opera, Porgy and Bess, made a profound im- 
pression throughout Western Europe and the 
Near East. The Salute to France, which in- 
cluded musical, ballet, and dramatic per- 
formances by outstanding American artists 
was one of the cultural triumphs of the 1955 
Paris season, and did much to counteract the 
recent growth of anti-Americanism in France. 

At the same time, Europeans, Asians, and 
Latin Americans visiting the United States 
under cultural exchange programs have been 
amazed to discover our flourishing little 
theater movement, the hundreds of sym- 
phony orchestras active in smaller cities and 
towns throughout the country, the high 
quality and diversity of American painting, 
and the rapidly increasing participation of 
ordinary Americans in all kinds of amateur 
artistic activities. Similar responses on the 
part of foreign students, teachers, and intel- 
lectual leaders have resulted from their 
growing acquaintance under the exchange 
programs with American educational, schol- 
arly, and scientific achievements. : 

What is important in these and other cul- 
tural contacts is not so much the admiration 
abroad for a specific American literary, ar- 
tistic, or scientific product. Rather, it is the 
recognition by the peoples of other countries 
that, regardless of cultural differences, We, 
too, are animated by the same fundamental 
humanistic values as they are. It is aware- 
ness abroad of such shared basic values that 
largely creates the psychological receptivity 
needed for favorable responses to American 
foreign policies and actions. This sense of 
shared values will be strengthened not only 
through increasing knowledge abroad of the 
elite products of American culture, but, more 
fundamentally, through the process by which 
Americans from all walks of life live and 
work with the ordinary people of other coun- 
tries under our technical cooperation pro- 
grams, and our private business and non- 
profit activities of all kinds. 

The fact that cultural exchange programs 
have been contributing so notably to more 
sympathetic attitudes abroad toward the 
United States underscores their usefulness 
and significance. Hence, it is important that 
United States Government participation in 
this field be as effective as possible. Gains 
have been made in the last year in improv- 
ing the content of these programs and in 
reviving the courage and confidence of those 
who administer them. Further progress 
could be achieved by developments along the 
following lines: 

1. The United States Government has been 
conducting cultural exchange programs of 
one kind or another since 1938 and, under 
present and prospective world political 
conditions, it appears that such activities 
will continue to be desirable for the fore- 
seeable future. Even if world tensions were 
to be significantly eased, there would still be 
justification for continued United States 


- groups, 
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Government participation in cultural ex- 
changes. A nation as conspicuous for its 
wealth nad power as the United States, and 
one whose own economic and political devel- 
opments have such important impacts on 
other countries, inevitably places a much 
greater strain upon the good will of other 
peoples than does a nation which has lesser 
influence outside its boundaries, or one 
which merely follows a passive foreign pol- 
icy. Hence, it is desirable that cultural ex- 
change programs be planned for the long 
term and that increased financial support be 
provided for them. 

At present, there is considerably more that 
could usefully be done than is permitted by 
the financial resources available for these 
purposes. Virtually every part of the general 
program merits steadily growing financial 
support. Cultural exchanges are an activity 
in which long-term efforts can have a cumu- 
lative impact, and on which comparatively 
modest expenditures can yeld results worth 
many times their cost. 

2. Present United States Government pro- 
grams do not adequately recognize that it is 
just as important for Americans to become 
more familiar with the cultures of other peo- 
ples as it is for them to become better 
acquainted with our own. True, Americans 
are traveling abroad in greater numbers to- 
day than ever before, and foreign—particu- 
larly European—music, ballet, drama, and 
art have always been heard and seen in 
this country commercially, or under the 
auspices of American museums and galleries. 
But, extensive as it may be, this American 
exposure to other culture is, nonetheless, 
limited either to certain upper-income 
or to metropolitan areas in the 
United States, and generally involves only a 
limited number of cultures, notably the Eu- 
ropean. 

It is also true that many foreign govern- 
ments—again, mainly European—have their 
own cultural exchange programs, some of 
which long predate those of the United 
States Government. But, here again, the ef- 
fects are limited not only because many of 
the Asian and Latin American countries do 
not yet operate such programs, but also be- 
cause few, if any, foreign countries have suf- 
ficient dollars available for financing cultural 
tours and exhibitions in the United States. 

Accordingly, various methods should be ex- 
plored by which the United States Govern- 
ment could, when necessary, assist in making 
lower income groups and smaller cities and 
towns in the United States more familiar 
with a much wider variety of foreign cul- 
tural achievements, particularly those of 
Asian and Latin American countries. Offi- 
cial American support for such genuinely re- 
ciprocal cultural contacts would help to con- 
vince people of other countries that our in- 
terest in cultural exchanges reflects not only 
current world political necessities, but also 
a positive concern for others which ante- 
cedes—and we trust will outlive—the cold 
war. 

3. For many types of cultural exchanges, 
the best results can only be achieved through 
various forms of governmental-private co- 
operation, not only at the operating level, but 
also at the level of policymaking and pro- 
gram planning. This is recognized by the ad- 
ministrators of cultural exchange programs. 
It would be highly desirable to intensify 
their efforts to enlist private participation 
and initiative, particularly in the work of 
acquainting peoples abroad with American 
musical, dramatic, and artistic achievements. 
American musicians, orchestra, dramatic 
companies, and other performers cannot nor- 
mally expect to earn enough through foreign 
tours to cover expenses, much less to yield 
even a modest profit. Thus governmental 
help is indispensable to any increase in their 
very beneficial activities abroad. 

Great ingenuity will be required to de- 
vise proper and efiective forms of private 
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participation in such government-sponsored 
or. financed activities if the freedom and 
creativity of private individuals and groups 
are to be preserved. At the same time, it 
is to be hoped that private foundations and 
other private sources of financing will in- 
crease their own support of worthwhile in- 
ternational cultural exchanges. 

4. Another aspect of our cultural exchange 
programs meriting increased support is the 
fostering of direct relationships of all kinds 
between American universities, colleges, and 
other institutions of learning and those 
abroad. Direct relationships established un- 
der the United States technical cooperation 
program in recent years have already yielded 
valuable results, and similar benefits could 
be obtained through more extensive use of 
such arrangements in cultural fields. Not 
only in continental Western Europe, but in 
many Asian and Latin American countries, 
as well, students, teachers, writers, and other 
intellectuals play major roles as opinion- 
makers and political leaders. In the past, 
they have had too little knowledge of Ameri- 
can achievements in the literary, artistic, and 
intellectual fields to which they are devoted, 
just as we have had too little acquaintance 
with theirs. Hence, many of them have 
tended to have contempt for American cul- 
tural capabilities, and vice versa. 


Our present student, teacher, and special- 
ist exchange programs are making important 
contributions to overcoming these mutual 
attitudes. But much more can and should 
be done along these lines, especially through 
American colleges and universities. In this, 
as in other types of private participation in 
cultural-exchange programs, the major lim- 
iting factor is financial. It is to be hoped 
that appropriate ways will be found, and 
adequate funds provided, to enable the 
United States Government to assist Ameri- 
can universities, colleges, and other insti- 
tutions of learning to increase and intensify 
mutual relatienships with similar institu- 
tions abroad, particularly in Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa. - 


5. If American cultural exchanges with 
other nations of the free world are mutually 
valuable, such cultural contacts as are now, 
or may become, possible with the countries 
of the Communist bloc may also yield bene- 
ficial. results, though of a different kind. 
It would be worth while to investigate the 
possibilities of cultural contacts with the 
Iron Curtain countries, and to determine 
what role, if any, Government sponsored and 
financed programs should play in this field. 

6. In our view, cultural-exchange pro- 
grams might achieve considerable gains in 
effectiveness if operating responsibility were 
concentrated in one agency—probably the 
State Department. Several years ago, the 
United States information program was re- 
moved from the Department of State and 
established as an independent agency—the 
United States Information Agency (USIA). 
There can be little doubt of the wisdom of 
this step, for a successful information pro- 
gram requires the freedom, flexibility, and 


speed of operation usually-to be found in a 


young independent, 
Government agency. 


However, when the information program 
was Temoved from the State Department, 
certain cultural-exchange activities went 
along with it, while others remained behind. 
In general, the USIA has responsibility for 
the exchange of things, such as books and 
pictures, etc., while the State Department 
handles the exchange of persons such as 
students, teachers, artists, and lecturers, 
even. though both may be included in the 
Same program. These agencies should re- 
study this division of functions to determine 
whether it is satisfactory, or whether greater 
effectiveness could be achieved by concen- 
trating all cultural-exchange activities in 
the State Department. 
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Soil Bank Doesn’t Help Clark County 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
- Speaker, during the week of February 
20 to 25, every newspaper in the Ninth 
District of Wisconsin carried a paid po- 
litical ad urging farmers to write to their 
Senators and Congressman to pass a cer- 
tain 9-point farm program by spring 
planting time. I understand that the 
same ad was inserted in most of the farm 
belt area weekly newspapers and na- 
tional farm publications. 

Farmers in the Ninth District of Wis- 
consin have not responded to the appeal 
in the ad, at least my office has not re- 
ceived very many coupons or letters in 
favor of this program. Aside from the 
conservation reserve aspect of the pro- 
gram, I believe that farmers in the ninth 
district realize very well that the soil 
bank does not mean too much to our 
district. I also think that our farmers 
know that the soil bank is not going to 
put hundreds of millions of dollars in 
additional income into their pockets. 

Mr. Robert Elkins, editor of the Thorp 
(Wis.) Courier, wrote a very interesting 
editorial for the March 1 issue of his 
paper on the soil bank. I recommend 
the editorial to my colleagues. The full 
text of the editorial follows: 

Som Bank Dorsn’r HELP CLARK COUNTY 

Is the soil-bank proposal adequate to help 
Clark County farmers? A reduction in grain 
acres certainly will not help milk prices. 

Our Clark County farms are not much of a 
factor in creating the grain surpluses. All 
the grain that is grown in this area is fed 
to livestock, in fact, it is necessary sometimes 
to ship in additional grain for feed purposes. 

Instead of selling cash grain, most Clark 
County farmers market their row crops 
when they sell their hogs, milk, butterfat, 
beef cattle, poultry, eggs, and lambs. The 
livestock farmer is left out so far as the soil- 
bank proposal is concerned. 

Most Clark County farms are family size 
operations. If these small farmers are com- 
pelled to reduce present crop acres they 
will not be able fully to utilize their time 
or their equipment. Both the farmer and 
his equipment will become partially unem- 
ployed. 

Many young men get started in farming 
by the renter route. They purchase ma- 
chinery and rent additional land until they 
can save enough money to purchase more 
acres. It is likely that 100 percent of the 
Government soil-bank payment would be 
more attractive to the landlord than 50 per- 
cent of the crop he would receive as rent. 
What will happen to our young people? We 
don’t want them all to move to the cities. 

The primary fault of the President’s pro- 
gram is its failure to recognize the real farm 
problem. That problem is low income— 
not surpluses. By law the surpluses are 
insulated from the market and cannot be 
sold in this country for less than 105 percent 
of the support price plus storage charges. 

The idea that if support prices are aban- 
doned, the surplus will vanish, has found 
. its way into the thinking of persons who 

have not checked the records. 

' During the twenties when general pros- 
perity was at a high level, farm products 
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- brought less than a living wage to their 


producers. There were no support prices 
then, yet the ruinous prices were attributed 
to overproduction. 

Sliding supports have aggravated the sit- 
uation. In a desperate effort to meet in- 
creased expenses, farmers have worked harder 
and produced more. You never did hear of 
a farmer not planting his full quota just 
because support prices had dropped and 
his crop was worth less than before. 

Besides the soil-bank plan, the President 
stressed eight other points dealing with the 
farm situation. 

These. are of less importance. 

The main point is that the program does 
not meet the basic problem to Clark County 
farmers, low income. The Thorp Courier 
believes that if the farmer received parity 
prices for his milk, beef, hogs, and grain 
crops there would be little need for any of 
these nine proposals advocated by the Presi- 
dent. 


Berry Bill Would Aid Indian Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


or SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I am inserting a letter received 
last week from Henry Black Elk, Jr., 
treasurer of the Oklala Sioux Tribal 
Council at Pine Ridge, S. Dak., which 
reads as follows: 


Thank you for your letter and the copy of 
your bill, H. R. 9446. I hope that this bill 
comes out successfully. Something on this 
order is needed badly to implement the 
Indian Bureau relocation program. This 
program, to my mind, was an improvisation 
to drain off the excess population from 
reservation areas. A program such as you 
propose would make the relocation program 
more meaningful not only to the Indians 
but to non-Indians as well since it would 
prepare the Indians with the necessary train- 
ing to compete successfully on the outside. 

Recently I was approached by the Urban 
League of Omaha, Nebr., to fill a newly 
created position of Indian affairs secretary 
on their staff. I was to work with the whites 
and Indians in a program to bring about re- 
adjustment and integration of the Indian 
people living in Omaha. One of the areas to 
be covered in this program was vocational 
training. I believe your proposal would 
fit in very well with Omaha’s plans and I 
certainly hope that you work very hard on 
it. At a meeting in Pierre, S. Dak., Mr. Ike 
Chase, of Rapid City, made the statement 
that Indians of the State are an economic as- 
set to the State despite their shortcomings 
in the way of skills. The implication is that 
a trained Indian is no problem wherever he is. 
I am also of the opinion that an Indian’s 
main problem is economic because of lack of 
skill. 

I heartily agree with you on your state- 
ment concerning industrial inducement. As 
I mentioned to you at our meeting last fall, 
we are working on getting an economic and 
resources survey for Pine Ridge. According 
to information from the Battelle Memorial 
Institute of Columbus, Ohio, who is to do 
the survey, the proposal that they are pre- 
paring is in the last stages of preparation 
and we should be getting it for examination 
soon. If results of this survey confirms the 
possibilities of bringing in industry we will 
have something concrete in the way of eco- 
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nomic stabilization. Here again your pro- 
posal would fit in nicely. 


I am also inserting an editorial from 
the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Daily Republic, 
a newspaper printed and published in 
Mitchell, S. Dak. This editorial was 
published under date of February 25, 
1956, and also pertains to H. R. 9446. 
It reads: 

BERRY BILL WOULD AID INDIAN INTEGRATION 


Representative BERRY, Republican, of 
South Dakota, has introduced a bill calling 
for $3.5 million a year for a vocational-train- 
ing program for Indians, the money to be 
used to prepare the Indians for specific jobs 
in industry. 

Berry is the author of an earlier bill for 
the benefit of Sioux Indians only, which 
failed of passage. His new measure would 
spread the benefits to Indians throughout 
the Nation and, he says, he has the full 
approval of the Interior Department and 
many Members of Congress for it. 

Congress has been shedding a lot of croco- 
dile tears over the Indian integration prob- 
lem for many years but realistic action has 
been painfully slow in coming. The Indian 
has been shown to be well adapted to in- 
dustrial pursuits. However, to be success- 
ful in getting and holding such jobs he must 
have training and know-how and the Gov- 
ernment should help him in getting it. 

Much as we agree with the objectives of 
the point 4 program in which we help back- 
ward people in other lands to learn new 
methods and techniques of doing things, it 
sometimes seems to us that our Govern- 
ment is more concerned about aiding those 
at a distance than it is in solving the In- 
dian problem here at home. And such an. 
attitude on the part of leaders in the execu- 
tive and legislative departments is, of course, 
unjustifiable. 

The only think we can see about the 
Berry bill that might be objectionable is 
that the amount of money proposed is in- 
adequate. However, the bill is a move in 
the right direction and, if after the program 
became operative, it was found that more 
money was needed to do the job properly, 
this could be rectified at a later session. 

If Members of Congress are genuinely de- 
sirous of doing something to help the In- 
dian to become integrated into the regular 
channels of American life, this is their 
chance to show it. 


What Is Ahead for Wheatgrowers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit herewith a copy of a speech 
which I made at the sixth annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Wheatgrowers on February 1, 1956, at 
Portland, Oreg.: 

WHAT Is AHEAD FOR WHEATGROWERS 

It is a great honor to be invited to ad- 
dress the sixth annual convention of the 
National Association of Wheatgrowers. 

I can well remember some of the prelimi- 
nary steps which were taken a few years ago 
to breathe the breath of life into this or- 
ganization, including the meeting in Denver 
in the fall of 1949, where an organizing 
committee was appointed and the meeting in 
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Kansas City early in 1950 when the or- 
ganization was actually set up. Some of you 
who are present now were at both of these 
meetings. Since that time much has hap- 
pened. 

I am one who believes in organization. I 
know there are many who think the country 
‘is overorganized now, at least until we can 
find some way to crowd more days and nights 
into a week. But I feel sure that the need 
for a strong national organization of wheat- 
growers and for strong State wheatgrowers 
associations as well was never greater than 
‘it is now. 
© This year with so many important ques- 
tions confronting the wheatgrowers of this 
country, I think it is particularly important 
that we are meeting in this great, progressive, 
and beautiful western city with its many 
important business enterprises dependent on 
wheat and in a State which for many years 
has had a most effective organization of 
wheat growers. If every important wheat- 
producing State had an organization with 
the active membership and the able leader- 
ship of the Oregon Wheat League, the wheat 
producers of this country would be able to 
speak with the strong voice to which their 
importance entitles them. I am also con- 
vinced that in that case we would be much 
further along the road to a settlement of the 
problems effecting the production and 
marketing of wheat than we are at the 
present time. 

I am sure that all of us from other States 
who are here today can learn much from 
what you have done in Oregon and I am sure 
also that the strength of the national asso- 
ciation will be in direct ratio to the effec- 
tiveness and strength of the State wheat 
organizations. 

Before I go any further I want, with your 
permission, to change the title of my re- 
marks. On your program they are called 
What Is Ahead for Wheatgrowers. That's 
a good subject as well as an interesting 
question. I selected it myself, but after 
thinking it over I believe that what I am 
going to say to you could be more aptly 
‘described as What Can We Do About Wheat? 

That assumes we intend to do something 
about it, and I hope that we do because all 
of us, I am sure, will agree that in many re- 
spects wheat is in a bad way. 

What and how much we can do in solving 
the many problems of wheat depends not 
only on the strength and effectiveness of our 
organization, but upon our method of ap- 
proach. Of course this organization has 
many objectives; legislation is only one of 
them, but let me speak on that point first. 

After almost 30 years in Washington in the 
House of Representatives and on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of that House, I am 
convinced that from the standpoint of price 
and marketing legislation the individual 
commodity approach is the most effective. 
Of course we have much general farm legis- 
lation on such subjects as credit, education, 
research, and conservation, all of it working 
well, but the price-support programs which 
have worked most effectively, such as those 
on sugar, fluid milk, and tobacco, have been 
programs which were tailored particularly to 
the commodity in question. ‘More recently, 
as all of you know, we have put into effect a 
special program for wool. 

The necessity for adapting our farm pro- 
gram to the needs of the various commodi- 
ties was clearly recognized by President 
Eisenhower in.his comprehensive message on 
agriculture which he sent to the 83d Con- 
gress on January 11, 1954. The statement to 

’. which I refer is found on page 3 of the mes- 
sage and reads as follows: 

“No single program can apply uniformly to 
the whole farm industry. Some farm prod- 
ucts are perishable, some are not; some farms 
consume the products of other farms, some 
foods and fibers we export, some we import. 
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A comprehensive farm program must be 
adaptable to these and other differences, and 
yet not penalize one group of farmers in or- 
der to benefit another.” 

Recognition of the principles stated by 
President Eisenhower has been widespread 
among farmers and farm organizations. This 
is indicated by the large number of organi- 
zations which have been set up to deal with 
the problems of specific farm commodities. 
There are dozens of these organizations. 

One of the great general farm organiza- 
tions, the National Grange, has come out 
strongly for the commodity approach to farm 
programs. Other general farm organizations 
have directly or tacitly approved that ap- 
proach by supporting special methods of 
dealing with such commodities as sugar, 
tobacco, wool, and corn as well as those sus- 
ceptible to the use of marketing agreements 
and orders. 

Wheat is an agricultural commodity dif- 
ferent from almost all others in both its 
production and marketing aspects. While 
no crop covers a wider geographic area since 
there is wheat production in every State in 
the Union, a large proportion of this produc- 
tion is concentrated in a comparatively small 
number of States. In these particular States 
and parts of States there are usually few 
other alternatives to wheat production. 
Hence it has assumed a dominant position in 
the agriculture of these areas. Throughout 
the country it is produced under widely vary- 
ing conditions. In some areas it is sown in 
the fall, in others the spring. Almost every- 
where its production has become entirely 
mechanized. Large areas in which wheat is 
produced are subject to wide climatic and 
rainfall changes, thus resulting in a consid- 
erable variation in acre yields from year to 
year. In some areas production is increased 
by the use of fertilizer. In other areas this 
is impractical. Summer fallowing is a prac- 
tice in some areas, in others it is not neces- 
sary, in still others it is not practicable. 
There is just as wide a diversity in the mar- 
keting and use of wheat as there is in its 
production. More of our production is con- 
sumed domestically for human food than 
for any other purpose, but considerable 
‘quantities have always been used for live- 
stock feed. Over the years we have exported 
substantial quantities of wheat. In fact, 
we have been the world’s largest exporter. 
During World War II large quantities of 
wheat went into industrial uses and there 
are possibilities for some industrial use in 
peacetime. As far as domestic human con- 
sumption is concerned, the price which the 
grower receives has little or no effect upon 
the qauntity consumed. In the case of other 
uses price is an important factor in rela- 
tion to consumption. 

Thus it can readily be seen that wheat is 
a commodity which very definitely has its 
own problems and one which cannot be 
effectively served by Government programs 
designed to cover crops and commodities 
produced and marketed under entirely dif- 
ferent conditions. It was a recognition of 
this situation which led to the establishment 
of this organization in the first place. 


It shall be my purpose today to discuss 
various proposals which I believe hold the 
promise of meeting some of the present prob- 
lems of wheat producers. Some of these pro- 
posals relate to Government programs, oth- 
ers are entirely outside the province of Gov- 
ernment. But before doing this let me 
briefly run down the present situation in 
Washington relative to general farm legisla- 
tion. As all of you know the House last year 
passed the bill H. R. 12 which provided for 
90-percent price supports on the basic com- 
modities for 3 years. No action was taken on 
that bill by the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture during that session. However the 
committee held some hearings on general 
farm legislation late in the session, and also 
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held extensive field hearings in many parts 
of the country during October and Novem- 
ber. 

On January 9 the President sent to the 
Congress a special message on agriculture 
dealing with many aspects of the matter. As 
might be expected, however, the message 
dealt mainly with the surplus of agriculture 
commodities and ways of dealing with it. In 
addition to urging that surplus disposal 
measures be stepped up the President sug- 
gested the enactment of legislation setting 
up a soil bank program under which induce- 
ments would be offered to farmers to take 
perhaps 45 or 50 million acres of land out of 
préduction. The President indicated that 
of this 40 or 50 million acres perhaps 12 mil- 
lion acres should be land allotted wheat un- 
der the existing wheat program. 

The Senate committee has held and con- 
cluded hearings on the proposals embodied 
in the President’s message and is now hold- 
ing executive sessions for the purpose of 
bringing out legislation for the considera- 
tion of the Senate. 

As the vehicle for this legislation the com- 
mittee will use H. R. 12, the 90-percent price- 
support bill. To it will be added such provi- 
sions as the committee may want to offer 
taken from the President’s message or else- 
where. It is uncertain at this time. whether 
the 90-percent provisions will be retained or 
eliminated. 

What I want to point out is that the bill 
which passes the Senate will be the House 
bill as amended. It will not be necessary 
therefore for the House to reconsider it ex- 
cept to send it to conference where conferees 
from the Agricultural Committees of the 
House and Senate will work out the final 
form of the bill. 

In the Senate committee and in the Sen- 
ate it will be in order to offer an amendment 
embodying the domestic parity plan and if 
this amendment is adopted it will be in the 
bill for the conferees to consider. In that 
case we would hope to keep it in the final 
form of the bill. 


Now to get back to a discussion of wheat 
problems. I think everyone will agree that 
the greatest of these is that of markets, both 
at home and abroad. The question of mar- 
kets involves matters of international trade, 
including the question of whether the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement should be re- 
newed. It involves our general foreign pol- 
icies; it is tied in with the question of 
whether we will continue economic aid to 
other countries; it is concerned with sur- 
plus disposal, much of which if effective 
must be done abroad. It involves the mat- 
ter of export subsidies; it is tied in with 
domestic legislation, of which the most im- 
portant item is the domestic parity plan. 

At the recent hearings held by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture on general 
farm legislation, representatives of the Na- 
tional Association of Wheat Growers, of some 
of the State associations of wheatgrowers, 
and of the National Grange appeared before 
the committee and made most effective pre- 
sentations urging the enactment of the 
domestic parity plan. Similar presentations 
were made at meetings of the House and 
Senate Agricultural committees in the last 
session of Congress and in the course of the 
field hearings which the Senate committee 
held throughout the country during last 
October and November. 

The most significant circumstance in con- 
nection with these presentations has been 
that as the plan is more fully explained and 
understood the opposition to it disintegrates. 
One of the great problems which we have 
been up against in our efforts to present this 
program has been the reluctance of tentative 
opponents to carefully study the legislation 
with a view of ascertaining its effects. My 
experience has been that as this legislation 
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becomes better understood the opposition to 
it melts away like snow under a July sun. 

No one who is familiar with the problems 
of wheat can fail to see after careful study 
of this proposal that it has many advantages, 
not only over the present program, but over 
any other program which thus far has been 
brought forward for consideration. 

It is time wasted to preach salvation to 
those who are already saved and I shall not 
take much time today to dwell upon the ad- 
vantages of this program to those of you who 
are so familiar with it and are cognizant of 
its merits. However let me take just a 
moment to point out a few of its more ob- 
vious advantages: c 

1. Returns to the farmer will be somewhat 
greater than under the present program and 
there is a good prospect that expanded out- 
lets will further increase these returns in the 
future. 

2. Marketing quotas and penalties will be 
eliminated and acreage controls greatly 
minimized and possibly entirely eliminated 
in the course of time. 

3. Relief to taxpayers will be afforded 
through an immediate substantial reduction 
and eventual elimination of practically all 
the costs of the present program under which 
export subsidies and storage costs amount in 
the aggregate to over $400 million per year. 

4. To a large extent ft will take the Gov- 
ernment out of the warehousing and mer- 
chandising of wheat and in the end probably 
do away with such activities altogether. 

5. Wheat would be produced for market 
instead of for sale to the Government and 
would be sold on the basis of quality thus 
encouraging good farming and the produc- 
tion of superior varieties. 

6. Producers of livestock and poultry 
wherever situated would be able to produce 
wheat for feed or buy wheat at feed prices. 

7. There would be some expansion of 
wheat exports through the elimination of 
redtape, delays, and other obstacles existing 
at present. 

8. It would result in moving wheat into 
its natural outlets and market channels. 

9. It will fit in perfectly with the soil 
bank proposals recently submitted by the 
President. 

10. It will return to the farmer greater 
freedom and control over the operation of 
his own farm. 


If time permitted this list of advantages 
could be extended considerably further, but 
I am sure it isn’t necessary for me to go into 
further detail with this group. 


Let me call attention also to the fact that 
the changes which the adoption of this pro- 
gram would make with respect to the mar- 
keting and disposal of wheat are directly in 
line with what I understand Secretary Ben- 
son desires to achieve in securing more free- 
dom for the farmer in the marketing and 
distribution of agricultural commodities and 
in bringing about production for consump- 
tion instead of storage. 


They are also in line with changes which 
good and substantial farmers everywhere 
have been saying they wanted to see made in 
connection with the farm program. 


They are in line with recommendations 
which have frequently been made by repre- 
sentatives of wheat producers, the grain 
trade, and the millers. To be more specific, 
let me point out that at a meeting held on 
April 14 and 15, 1953, the Wheat Advisory 
Committee appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and composed of all elements en- 
gaged in the production, marketing, and dis- 
tribution of wheat, unanimously recom- 
mended the domestic parity plan. At a 
meeting held on August 14, 1953, the same 
committee again unanimously recom- 
mended this plan. Both of these meetings 
were held in Washington. On October 13 
and 14, 1953, the Secretary's Wheat Advisory 
Committee and his Corn Advisory Commit- 
tee held a joint meeting in Chicago. At this 
meeting it was recommended that the do- 
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mestic parity plan be adopted for wheat. 
This vote was not unanimous, but I under- 
stand it was by a substantial majority. 

I have already commented upon the fact 
that the opposition to this program has 
melted away as it has been more widely 
discussed and explained. However, those of 
us who have advocated it have apparently 
failed as yet to do as good a job as we should 
in explaining its merits because we all know 
there is opposition to this program. I am 
sure that this opposition is based entirely 
upon a misunderstanding of the purpose and 
effect of the legislation. 

Let me deal briefly with some of the ob- 
jections which have been made. One ob- 
jection which comes from the Corn Belt is 
that this program will increase the supply of 
feed grains to the detriment of the producers 
of corn and other feed grains. I know that 


- this opposition is sincere and I am sure that 


I am speaking for the wheat growers of this 
country when I say that they do not want a 
wheat program which will be unfair to the 
producers of other agricultural commodities 
or which will result in increasing the problem 
of the producers of feed grains. They are 
realistic enough also to know that if legisla- 
tion is to be enacted by Congress it must be 
fair to all phases of agriculture and that we 
cannot expect to help the wheat grower at 
the expense of the corngrower. What I want 
to point out specifically and in all sincerity 
to the corn producers of this country is that 
the enactment of this legisiation will de- 
crease rather than increase the supply of 
feed grains. This is because the present 
program has diverted and will continue to 
divert wheat acreage to the production of 
other feed grains, such as sorghums, barley, 
and oats, and that the production so diverted 
to these feed grains has produced more feed 
than would have been the case if the land 
had been planted to wheat and the wheat 
used for livestock feed. Any increase in 
wheat acreage which may take place under 
this bill will result in a decrease in the acre- 
age of other feed grains and in the produc- 
tion of less feed than wlil be the case if we 
keep our present program. For this reason, 
those who are disturbed about the present 
feed grain situation should be the strongest 
supporters of this program. 


The contention is made by some who have 
not had the opportunity to thoroughly study 
the domestic parity program that it will re- 
sult in opposition from other countries on 
the ground that exports under this program 
would constitute dumping. There is no rea- 
son at all for believing that this would be 
the case. What we are doing now and have 
been doing for several years in paying direct 
subsidies on all wheat exports does consti- 
tute dumping under any definition I have 
ever seen. What is proposed under this legis- 
lation is to restore to United States wheat 
producers freedom to compete with other ex- 
porting countries in the world market. No 
subsidies or dumping are involved and sim- 
ilar plans have not been considered as dump- 
ing under the definitions embodied in inter- 
national trade agreements and proposed 
agreements. Such inquiries as I have made 
indicate that the policy embodied in the 
domestic parity plan would be far more ac- 
ceptable to both wheat exporting and im- 
porting countries than our present system. 

I have dealt with the most important 
objections which have been made to the 
domestic parity plan. Of course, there are 
others, but examination of them indicates 
they are not substantial and are based upon 
a misunderstanding of the plan and its pro- 
visions. The perfect farm plan has not yet 
been invented, but I believe a study of this 
plan will show that it meets the situation 
which it is designed to cover with fewer le- 
gitimate objections than any other plan 
which has been considered by Congress, at 
least in our time. 

There are other legislative proposals af- 


fecting wheat now before Congress, but I _ 
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shall not go into them at this time because 
the passage of the domestic parity plan will 
take care of most of the situations which 
these proposals are designed to meet and will 
do it in a more effective way. 

But legislation cannot solve all the prob- 
lems of the wheat farmer. We all recognize 
that. There are many things which those en- 
gaged in the production of wheat, including 
farmers, grain dealers, and millers must do 
for themselves in dealing with the problems 
confronting the wheat industry. I am going 
to mention a few of them. I know that you 
are actively werking on some of these mat- 
ters. I can only urge that they be given 
prompt consideration and early action. 

In the first place, we must give more at- 
tention to quality. Quality production will 
be encouraged by the enactment of the do- 
mestic parity plan, but this is fundamentally 
a problem which must be met by produc- 
ers themselves. The requirements of both 
the foreign and domestic market make a con- 
stantly improved quality a necessity and no 
one doubts we have the technical knowledge 
and the skill to do the job. Continued re- 
search is of course an important element in 
this situation. 

Second, we need to revise and improve our 
methods of grading wheat so as to make 
grades reflect more nearly the qualities which | 
are desired for bread production. We can 
never deal adequately with quality until we 
improve our grading system. ; 

Third, we need to develop better marketing 
methods and engage in more marketing re- 
search in both domestic and foreign markets. 
This is most important and this organiza- 
tion can do much in the way of furnishing 
competent and adequate leadership along 
that line. _ x; 

Fourth, continued and persistent research 
must be carried on in finding further indus- 
trial uses for wheat, its products and by- 
products. 

Fifth, I believe the time has come when 
we can successfully wage a campaign to in- 
crease the consumption of wheat as human 
food. You are all familiar with what has 
happened. In 1909 our per capita consump- 
tion of wheat for food was 310 pounds. In 
1955 it was 173 pounds. I don’t need to tell 
you that if our per capita consumption was 
310 pounds today our wheat problem would 
be considerably less than it is now. But the 
most serious part of the matter is that if 
present trends continue consumption in 1956 
will be less than 173 pounds and still less in 
1957. There have been reasons, perhaps some 
of them good reasons, for this change in our 
dietary habits. For one thing we use our 
muscles much less and we don’t need as much 
of the energy foods as we did a generation or 
two ago. Furthermore, the medical profes- 
sion and the nutrition experts have urged a 
shift from starch to protein in our diets. 
Medical research indicates that overweight is 
an important factor in causing several seri- 
ous diseases, particularly in people past mid- 
dle age. But the time has now come when 
medical and nutrition experts themselves 
feel that we have gone far enough and per- 
haps too far in reducing our consumption of 
cereals. Some of them feel we are not using 
them to the extent we ought to as energy 
building foods and that we are also using 
other food sources for energy which are in- 
ferior to cereals and in some cases deleteri- 
ous to health. Not to be forgotten also is 
that wheat is an excellent source of protein. 

We have seen that the producers of other 
foods such as fruits and vegetables as well as 
meat animals and dairy products have had 
marked success in increasing consumption of 
their products. Of course, they have had the 
advantage of going with the trend. The very 
fact that producers of other food commodi- 
ties are carrying on aggressive campaigns in= 
dicates how highly competitive the food mar- 


ket is today. Statistics show that year after 


year consumers spend about the same pro-' 
portion of their income for food. That hasn’t 
changed, the change has taken place in the 
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shift from some foods to others. Certainly 
“there is plenty to be said about wheat, its 
healthful qualities and its value as food. 

I haven’t felt until recently that there was 
much which could be done to reverse the 
trend in cereal consumption, but I am now 
convinced that a concerted effort by farmers, 
the grain trade, millers, and bakers in pro- 
ducing a better product and in bringing it to 
the attention of the people in an effective 
Way can result in a greater per capita con- 
sumption of wheat. Even if we just held the 
consumption for food where it is now, our 
increase in population will result in some in- 
creased consumption. This is something on 
which we can all work, but the leadership 
must be taken by organizations like this one. 

Sixth.’ Another thing that we need to do 
as farmers is in the establishment of better 
public relations. This applies to wheat farm- 
ers as much as anyone, because of the fact 
that our surpluses of wheat and the cost of 
the price support program have been magni- 
fied and advertised out of all proportion. I 
am afraid many people place the blame for 
this on wheat farmers. Well, we do have a 
lot of wheat, but no one familiar with the 
facts can truthfully say that it’s the fault of 
wheat farmers. It’s simply the result of an 
expansion of our agricultural plant which 
took place at the request of our Government 
during and following World War II and in- 
cluding the Korean war period. The fact of 
the matter is that our wheat surplus has been 
entirely built up during the past 3 years. 
Until that time every bushel we produced 
was needed. On July 1, 1952, our wheat 
carryover was 256 million bushels, less than 
normal. Our surplus has all accumulated 
since then. I will not go into detail as to 
why; I think you are all familiar with the 
reasons. Our Government should have put 
marketing quotas into effect at least as early 
as the 1953 crop, but didn’t do so, Wheat 
farmers have consistently voted controls 
upon themselves in order to adjust produc- 
tion every time they have the opportunity. 

We expanded in a good many other ways 
than wheat production under the-stress of 
war and war demands. When the need for 
war materials declined following the war the 
Federal Government made contract settle- 
ments with those who were overproducing 
which enabled them to shut down their 
plants and reduce their capacity without loss 
to themselves. I don’t recall, however, that 
this fact was widely advertised to the public 
or that there was any criticism of the manu- 
facturers because they had surplus capacity 
or were producing surplus goods and were 
subsidized for closing their plants. 

We produced a lot of ships at thaf time 
which are now in surplus. We're storing 
wheat in some of them. In the papers we 
read a lot about the surplus wheat stored in 
these ships, but not one word about the 
surplus ships. 

The farmers’ side of the story has never 
been told adequately and it behooves all of 
us to take every opportunity to see that it is 
presented fairly and that those engaged in 
other occupations understand fully the pecu- 
liar problems that confront the farmer. This, 
too, must be done through organization. 
Some valuable things along that line are be- 
ing done. Last fall through the cooperation 
of Kiwanis International and other civic or- 
ganizations and with the help of those en- 
gaged in some of the industries which deal 
with farming and through the efforts of 
some of the farm organizations there was ob- 
served what is known as Farm-City Week. 
This is a most gratifying move and it is 
planned to make it an annual occasion. 
There is legislation pending in Congress di- 
recting the President to issue a proclamation 
to this effect each year. We hope to enact 
this legislation during the present session. 

Now I come to a subject which I have dis- 


cussed on other occasions and which I feel- 


can bear discussion again. That is setting 
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up an organization of all of those who deal 
with the production and distribution of 
wheat. I have in mind something like the 
cotton council with which most of you are 
familiar. Over the years the cotton council 
has achieved much in bringing about more 
efficient production, improved quality and 
better distribution. This has been partic- 
ularly important in meeting the competition 
of synthetic commodities, a problem which 
wheat producers fortunately do not have. 

No doubt there are a few situations in the 
cotton industry where there are conflicts of 
interest between producers and distributors, 
but for every point of conflict there are 
‘many where their interests are mutual and 
identical. The same is true of wheat. The 
interests of producers may occasionally con- 
flict with the interests of the grain trade or 
the millers or bakers, but in the main their 
interests are the same and what is good for 
the wheat producer is also good for the grain 
dealer, the miller, the baker, and everyone 
along the line. One thing is certain: we are 
all interested in producing and selling more 
wheat and wheat products and there are 
plenty of opportunities for cooperation in 
doing that. 

I know that the officers and leaders of this 
organization have given thought to this 
idea of an overall organization of the 
wheat industry. I do not want to let this 
opportunity go by to urge with the utmost 
seriousness that these efforts be renewed 
and intensified. 

Wheat is the world’s most important food 
product. More people are consuming it to- 
day than ever before in history. More would 
consume it if they could get it because it is 
at the same time the cheapest and most 


“nutritious of all foods. Bread, now as al- 


ways, is the staff of life. 

Here in this country we have the greatest 

wheat-producing area in the world. We can 
produce every type, kind, and quality of 
wheat which may be desired. Perhaps some 
may think we have overdone it, but I do 
not agree as long as there are hungry stom- 
achs to be filled, and there are. 
* The producers of wheat are important 
people in the world’s economy, In the years 
since World War II, American wheat has been 
more than a food. It has been an instru- 
ment for building and rebuilding the 
strength of the free world. 
duced by American farmers has gone to every 
corner of the earth, It has gone to those who 
were our allies during the war and to those 
who were once our enemies, but are now 
alined on the side of freedom. We have not 
sought to buy friendship. We know friend- 
ship cannot be bought, but we have sought 
to strengthen those nations where free gov- 
ernment prevails and in this we have suc- 
ceeded. When the history of the world for 
the decade from 1945 to 1955 is finally writ- 
ten in its true perspective, the part played 
by American wheat producers will constitute 
an important chapter. 

But the very fact that wheat is such an 
important item in world commerce, the fact 
that it has played such a great part in the 
struggle for a free world in the years since 
the war, poses a danger for wheat producers. 
For these very reasons too many are apt to 
take wheat for granted and to overlook the 
important fact that wheat is grown by peo- 
ple and that their economic and social well- 
being is the most important factor in de- 
termining whether American wheat is going 
to continue to be the dominant world force 
which it has been in recent years. 

The people who grow wheat must have 
a voice. This organization should be that 
voice. This does not rule out other voices 
and other organizations. We want their 
help, but one of the problems with agricul- 
ture today is that there are too many dis- 
cordant voices. The great national farm 
organizations are headed by sincere and 


Wheat pro- ` 


A2019; 
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dedicated leaders. But in many things they 
do not agree and because there is division, | 
no matter how honest, there is weakness 
when the interests of farmers are involved., 
But if this organization receives the support: 
from wheat producers which it deserves and 
has earned, then no one can say that the. 
million and more American wheat producers 
are without a strong and effective voice. 


Keeping the Missiles Program in Focus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
controversy over the guided-missiles 
program has now reached such propor- 
tions that the American people are in| 
fer entit A aed panicked by an attack 

missiles w nothing more ten 
than political warheads. rican 

It is essential to get the program back 
into focus. Missiles are a vital part of 
our defenses, but they are not the only 
weapon and they are not the ultimate 
weapon. 

In scrutinizing our arms program, we 
ought to bear in mind who the enemy is. 
It is not the American people. They de- 
serve better of Congress than to be made 
the victims of a war of nerves created by 
unsubstantiated charges. We might also 
bear in mind the wise observation of 
President Truman, in his recently pub- 
lished memoirs, that— 

For the price of a good clippin 
enemy of the United States rae aes Aan 
told items of information about our plans 


and intentions and even about our instal- | 


lations and our equipment. All an 

of the United States ee to do is stir py m 
good fuss that will lead to a congressional 
probe. Then he will probably receive at no 
extra charge all the information he wants. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include in the RECORD, a perti- 
nent editorial on this subject from the 
Buffalo Evenings News of March 2, 1956, 
entitled “Not the Ultimate Weapon”; 


NOT THE ULTIMATE WEAPON 


Every development in the field of atomic 
weapons brings nearer the day of complete 
deadlock—or complete disaster to the human 
race, if someone risks using them. This is 
emphasized by the current agitation for a 
crash program of building an intercontinen- 
tal ballistics missile (ICBM). 

The advocates never mention this danger, 
but three men, unusually well-informed on 
the subject, have pointed out the hazard of 
too much dependence on a single weapon, 
Expecially when its shortcomings are ignored. 

President Eisenhower has noted that a 
guided missile with a range of 5,000 to 6,000 
miles is less accurate than a missile fired 
from a gun or from a manned plane. To use: 
missiles in the volume to achieve the same 
effect on military targets would mean just 
complete devastation, And that is a two- 
way street. 

General Eisenhower warns against the 
danger of concentration on a vast missile 
program at the expense of manned aircraft 
and other weapons. “To suddenly stop ev- 
erything else and just do this,” he said at 
a recent press conference, “you are working 
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toward a theory that leaves no longer war, 
because war is a contest, and you finally 
get to a point where you are talking about 
‘race suicide and nothing else.” . 

What are some of the drawbacks to de- 
pendence on long-range missiles? Dr. Walter 
R. Dornberger, missile specialist for Bell Air- 
craft, points out a few. Once a missile is 
launched no further control over it can be 
exercised. A simple mechanical defect could 
upset all calculations. At best only about 
75 percent accuracy could be expected, which 
means that 25 percent of the missiles 
launched could fall on neutral territory. Not 
an alluring prospect for the innocent by- 
standers. 

Dr. Dornberger, who as an officer in the 
German Army in World War II had a part 
in developing the V1 and V2 rockets, admits 
that the United States must build the ICBM 
in sufficient quantity to offset any threat 
from the Russians. But, he adds, “there is 
no substitute for the reasoning power of 
man.” Hecan see no situation where manned 
aircraft can be replaced in a large degree by 
guided missiles. 

In this he is in agreement with Air Secre- 
tary Donald A. Quarles and Gen. Nathan F. 

, Air Force Chief of Staff. All reject 
the idea of the intercontinental missile as the 
“ultimate weapon.” Mr. Quarles regards as 
“highly misleading and damaging” to the 
whole defense position the current agita- 
tion for upsetting a balanced production of 
weapons. 

The advocates in Congress of increasing 
the priority for the guided-missile program 
have “scared our people half to death,” Mr. 
Quarles has told a House committee. We 
still have the most effective means of deliv- 
ering atomic weapons to an enemy target— 
the manned aircraft. Mr. Quarles makes this 
clear in saying that in spite of the high pri- 
ority given the missile program “we are not 
recognizing it as a weapon that will revolu- 
tionize warfare, whichever side gets its first.” 

The comments of the President, Mr. 
Quarles, and Mr. Dornberger should do a lot 
to put the missile program into better per- 
spective. After some of the politically 
flavored criticism from Capitol Hill, it is 
necessary. 

Even the most precise artillery missile has 
a dispersion, due to many ballistical factors, 
including the effect of the earth's rotation. 
From a matter of yards in the case of artil- 
lery, this can be as much as 10 miles in the 
case of an ICBM. To be effective, there must 
be saturation fire, the effect of which has 
already been mentioned. 


Washington and Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article on small business by Mr. C. Wilson 
Harder: 

WASHINGTON AND SMALL BUSINESS 
(By C. Wilson Harder) 

This session of Congress will seriously con- 
sider means of providing insurance protec- 
tion against disasters of nature such as 
floods, earthquakes, similar catastrophes, 

Powerful impetus to this legislation is fact 
year just ended recorded more flood deaths 
than any year since 1927; more property dam- 
age than at any time since 1937 with losses 
over billion dollars. 
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Need is also focused by work being done 
by Small Business Administration in making 
reconstruction loans available to thousands 
of small business firms that would have 
otherwise perished from these disasters. 

SBA was only created about 2 years ago 
due to the work of many Congressmen, aided 
by the National Federation of Independent 
Business. 

Although SBA was primarily set up to aid 
small business in securing capital, in past 
years, and especially this winter, it has 
proved a lifesaver by using its emergency 
disaster powers. 

However, SBA can only make loans for 
reconstruction and must be paid back by 
businessmen suffering disaster through 
forces of nature. Splendid as its work is, 
SBA assistance is no substitute for insurance 
benefits. 

And in this problem of disaster-insurance 
coverage there are several questions. Should 
Government write insurance, or encourage 
private insurance companies by perhaps 
agreeing to subsidize companies for any 
losses sustained? 

As is well known, insurance companies 
must play averages. 

At present, if private companies were to 
offer flood insurance, it is not likely much 
business would be written in towns high in 
the Rockies, for example. On the other 
hand, people in the lower Mississippi Delta 
area would be prime prospects. Thus, in- 
surance companies would find all policies 
being held in areas where risk is great. 


While attention is focused on this win- . 


ter’s flood damages, actually Congress will 
consider measures that will provide protec- 
tion not only from flood losses, but also 
losses sustained from hurricanes, earth- 
quakes, and other disasters. This, it is felt, 
would be a strong incentive for uniform pre- 
miums through the Nation, as this range of 
disasters takes in practically the entire 
Nation. 

Of course, there will be strong opposition 
to Government taking steps in this direction. 

It is true such a step would have been 
quite radical 20 years ago or more, as such 
disasters were considered as part of the 
normal hazard of doing business. _ 

But since that time Government has 
chosen to strip business of a large share of 
its profits in the form of taxes to carry on 
foreign giveaway programs and other global 
schemes. This has taken the resiliency out 
of the American business system it once had. 
Thus, business today is vulnerable to many 
conditions which once it could survive. 


Sebon Hall University 
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HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud that the great Seton Hall Univer- 
sity, one of our Nation’s outstanding in- 
stitutions of learning, is located within 
the 11th Congressional District which it 
is my honor to represent in the Congress. 
The university will observe its 100th 
anniversary this week and it is, of course, 
an occasion of great rejoicing. I 
know my colleagues will be interested 
in the following editorial entitled “The 
Strength of Seton Hall” appearing in 
the current issue of the Advocate, the 
official publication of the Archdiocese of 
Newark: 
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THE STRENGTH OF SETON HALL 


On next Tuesday, March 6, Seton Hall Uni- 
versity will give thanks to Almighty God for 
100 years of continued blessing. The Apos- 
tolic Delegates will come from Washington 
to offer the solemn pontifical Mass of 
Thanksgiving: Archbishop Boland will preach 
the sermon of the day: Within the building 
will be gathered all those bishops and priests, 
sons, of Seton Hall, to offer their gratitude for 
all that Seton Hall has given them: Nuns will 
be there, too, many of them educated at 
Seton Hall, many others the inspiration of 
the students who have sought out the uni- 
versity through the years. 

These are the beings who should be at 
this mass, for they are the strength of Seton 
Hall. They are the ones whọ recognize the 
pyramidal aspect of Catholic education in 
the archdiocese, and indeed in the entire 
State of New Jersey, and see in the university 
that summit of education to be reached by 
the boys and girls who begin their learning 
in Catholic grammar schools and high 
schools. They are the ones who know that 
within the walls of the university the prin- 
ciples and the precepts they have begun to 
inculcate on the lower levels will be refined 
and perfected and given a final direction. 

Many haye wondered at the continuity of 
Seton Hall; many have wondered at her un- 
believable vitality; many have found her 
latest expansion incredible.. Like the Philis- 
tines of old who ought to learn the secret 
of the miraculous strength of Samson, in- 
numerable questioners have sought to learn 
the secret of the strength of Seton Hall Uni- 
versity. The fact is undeniable. The: build- 
ings and the schools of Seton Hall are now 
in 4 cities, including the 3 largest communi- 
ties in the State; the graduates of Seton Hall 
are beginning to have an impact upon every 
sector of business and professional life in 
the State; the school of law has met with 
immediate success; the college of medicine 
and dentistry is about to begin a like career. 
On the basis of concrete evidence, the 
strength of Seton Hall is everywhere appar- 
ent. Only its source arouses wonder, 

The source of the strength of Seton Hall 
will be recognized in the Cathedral of the 
Sacred Heart on next Tuesday. The strength 
of Seton Hall lies in her sacerdotal alumni, 
in the priests who have come from her 
campus. These are the men, dear to God 
by virtue of their vocation, who are the vital 
life of the university. How would it be 
possible for Seton Hall to fade or fail when 
every morning her sons ascend the steps of 
innumerable altars to offer the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass? How would it be possible 
for Seton Hall to be still and static when the 
priests she has trained are so many magnets 
for the grace of God upon her? For the past 
100 years there has been an army, a veritable 
legion of these priests, some renowned, some 
obscure, some great, some small, some men 
of action, some profound thinkers. As Seton 
Hall has set her seal upon these men of God, 
so they have left their mark upon her, Some 
have given their lives to her classrooms; 
some have sent her hosts of students; some 
have spread her fame by the luster of their 
lives; all of them have prayed and sacrificed 
for her. 

From the first moment of her existence, 
Seton Hall has preserved an infrangible bond 
with the priesthood of the State of New Jer- 
sey, and with the Bpiscopacy as well. Her 
priestly sons have been a valued part of the 
life of every community. More than one of 
her sacerdotal offspring have worn the miter 
of wisdom and the crosier of sancitity. In- 
deed, she might well be called the mother 
of bishops and archbishops as well as 
mother of priests. In her early years al- 
most all of her alumni went from cap and 
grown to cassock and stole. As the years | 
moved on, the proportions altered some- 
what; first the number of priest and lay 
alumni equalized; now the lay graduates ex- 
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ceed the priests by almost 200 to 1. Still 
the association formed in college days con- 
tinues and the lay graduates continue their 
relationships with those of their classmates 
who have become priests. 

It is this corps of priests, alumni of the 
university, during the last 100 years who have 
been the secret source of the strength of 
Seton Hall. Trained by her, they have never 
forgotten her. Nurtured by her they have 
never ceased to nurture and love her in re- 
turn. As her sons, these priests have never 
ceased to remember her in word and in work 
and in prayer. 


Conditions in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment I have prepared about conditions 
in Poland, which are of the utmost im- 
portance to the United States, which 
has maintained always the closest ties 
with the Polish people. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KENNEDY 


The main issue of our times is the struggle 
of freedom and democracy against slavery 
and tyranny. It is, therefore, appropriate 
to recall a document which 38 years ago be- 
came the foundation for the liberation of 
enslaved nations. This document is the 
Fourteen points message of President 
Woodrow Wilson, whose 100th birthday an- 
niversary we will celebrate this year. 

The soldiers of the great western democ- 
racies were fighting and dying on the battle- 
fields in defense of the ideals of freedom, 
when President Wilson, in his world famous 
statement to Congress in 1918, defined the 
aims of war and the conditions of peace. 
The main core of this statement was libera- 
tion for enslaved nations. Few statements 
have made such a great contribution to the 
cause of freedom. It breathed life into yet 
unborn states in Europe. New, free nations 
arose from foreign enslavement: Poland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Finland, and Yugoslavia. 

The 13th point of President Wilson’s 
Message concerned Poland, which had been 
enslaved since the end of the 18th century. 
The 13th point reads as follows: “An 
independent Polish state should be erected 
which should include the territories in- 
habited by indisputably Polish populations, 
which should be assured a free and secure 
access to the sea, and whose political and 
economic independence and territorial in- 
tegrity should be guaranteed by interna- 
tional covenant.” 

Not quite a year passed after President 
Wilson’s message when Poland joined the 
family of free nations, united and independ- 
ent. Boundary lines which partitioned the 
country went down; Poland shook off the 
chains and a Polish nation rose to independ- 
ence. All the dreams of generations of Polish 
fighters for freedom, all the visions of the 
great poet and prophet, Mickiewicz, came 
true. 

At the very dawn of her independence, 
Poland generously repayed her debt of grati- 
tude to the cause of freedom. Near Warsaw, 
in the famous battle called by Lord d'Aber- 
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non the 18th most important battle of the 
world, the heroic army of reborn Poland 
defeated and destroyed the armies of the 
Bolsheviks who were then seeking to overrun 
the heart of Europe. 

On this occasion, I shall limit myself to 
the subject of Poland as being the symbol 
of all European nations liberated following 
the presentation of the 14-point program. 
Let us examine the Poland which rose after 
the First World War in consonance with the 
American ideal of freedom, and- let us see 
what became of Poland occupied by the 
Soviet Army in 1945-55. 

Whatever test we may use to evaluate the 
reality of Poland’s 20 years of independence, 
in fulfillment of the 13th point of President 
Wilson’s message, there is one undeniable 
fact: Poland regained the right of self- 
government, the right to rule according to 
her own, unrestricted will. Poland became 
independent. She had her difficulties and 
her crises. But whatever occurred in Po- 
land, it was purely a Polish matter, done 
by Poles, Poles exclusively, without foreign 
influence. The 
Polish. Its tradition and culture were 
Polish. The Polish Sejm was a Polish Diet. 
The Polish economy served the aims of the 
Polish Nation, and the Polish Army was 
headed by Polish marshals, Political par- 
ties, although not seeing eye to eye on Po- 
land’s historical tasks, did not serve a for- 
eign power but the Polish nation. 

The United States has always maintained 
the most cordial relations with the Polish 
people. As a matter of fact, those friendly 
relations go back as far as the history of the 
United States. Millions of former sons of 
Poland became outstanding citizens of the 
United States. Kosciuszko and Pulaski are 
treasured names in American history. Their 
fight for American independence is cherished 
in the mind of every schoolchild. 

We knew Poland, reborn to independence 
in cooperation with the 13th point of Wood- 
row Wilson’s message. What do we know of 
this proud nation now? 

In the new struggle for freedom, Poland 
was the first European country to voice a 
courageous “No” against Hitlerite aggression. 
Because of her refusal to submit, Poland 
was invaded by Hitler’s army. Seventeen 
days later a Poland fighting for its life was 
attacked from the rear by Soviet Russia. 
Shortly thereafter, the U. S. S. R. and Hit- 
ler’s Germany carried out their secret agree- 
ment partitioning Poland. That was early 
in World War II. Later both of these ag- 
gressors, Soviet Russia and Hitler’s Germany, 
became enemies. Toward the end of the 
war Polish territory was completely occupied 
by the Soviet Army. What happened at that 
time is known only too well. May I men- 
tion only the heroic Warsaw uprising against 
the Nazi forces, while the Soviet Army stood 
at the very gates of Warsaw? We all know 
that Soviet Russia made it impossible for 
the Western Powers to send more help to the 
desperate and heroic fighters of Warsaw. We 
all know that the Soviet Army stood motion- 
less on the right bank of the Vistula River 
watching the burning of Warsaw by Hitler’s 
SS-men. We all remember the previous So- 
viet crime at Katyn, the treacherous murder 
by the NKVD of thousands of Polish war 
prisoners. We remember how Soviet Russia 
broke off diplomatic relations with the Polish 
Government in exile, because the latter in- 
sisted upon an impartial International Red 
Cross investigation of the Katyn massacre. 

Soviet Russia violated all international 
agreements and fulfilled its plan for the 
expansion of Communist doctrine and im- 
perialism—it established a puppet govern- 
ment in Warsaw. Only false appearances 
were left of the freedom granted to Poland 
by the 13th point of President Wilson's 
message. Poland is independent in name 
only. Her political, economic, and cultural 
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life is completely controlled by Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

For many years the President of Poland 
was Boleslaw Bierut, now the first secretary 
of the Polish Communist Party. Formerly, 
Mr. Bierut was a Soviet citizen and pro- 
fessional officer of the NKVD. Many promi- 
nent refugees from Poland have testified 
under oath before congressional committees 
that Boleslaw Bierut is devoted, body and 
soul, to Soviet Russia. This testimony was 
confirmed by several former high officials of 
the Communist Party, who had access to the 
most confidential secrets of the Politburo. 
Actually, the Politburo of the Polish Com- 
munist Party rules the country. Although 
officially its members are elected by the 
Central Committee, they are really appointed 
by the Soviet authorities. One basic quali- 
fication of membership is blind and strict 
obedience to Soviet Russia. These puppets, 
along with so-called Soviet counselors are 
held accountable by Moscow for events in 
Poland. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
all political institutions, including the Po- 
lish constitution, are molded on the Soviet 
pattern. The 1947 elections were fraudulent, 
although international agreement provided 
that they should be free and unfettered. 
The second elections in 1952 were conducted 
in Soviet fashion with only one list of Com- 
munist candidates available. All this hap- 
pened despite the fact that Poland is over- 
whelmingly anti-Communist. Civil rights do 
not exist in Poland. There is no freedom of 
Speech or of association. All forms of so- 
cial activity must serve the Communist pur- 
pose. There are no opposition parties. The 
so-called Democratic Party and the United 
Peasant Party are dominated by Communist 
stooges. All writers have orders to choose 
their subjects and to adapt their way of 
writing to Soviet patterns. The security 
police with its army of secret agents and 
informants spreads fear of denunciation 
among the people, who are afraid to express 
their thoughts, even to their closest friends 
or relatives. 

Polish Communist propaganda, especiall 
that designed to impress E N V 
much of so-called religious freedom in Po- 
land. What is the real situation? The 
churches in Poland are open, and filled to 
overflowing. Church attendance is one safe 
way of showing opposition to Communist 
propaganda. But the open churches do not 
mean that the Communist Party has changed 
its antireligious doctrine but rather only 
that it is taking into account the deep reli- 
gious feeling of the Poles. Religious faith, 
and particularly that of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church (95 percent of Poland is Roman 
Catholic), has traditionally been closely 
linked with Polish patriotism and national 
survival. A frontal attack on the church 
would therefore be a tactical mistake from 
the Communist point of view. But while 
the churches remain open, the pressure on 
the church and its representatives is strong 
and unremitting. The Communist Party is 
clearly engaged in a struggle to take over 
the church in Poland. Hundreds of priests 
have been thrown in jail. Many bishops 
have been compelled to abandon their reli- 
gious functions. Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski 
was arrested, and is still held by the Com- 
munist police because he refused to give in 
to Moscow’s will. The Communist campaign 
continues. On February 10, 1953, a Com- 
munist decree stipulated that all nomina- 
tions for the Catholic Church must be ap- 
proved by the regime. And of course the 
main target of Communist antireligious 
propaganda is the youth,. 

Poland’s economic life is completely sub- 
ordinated to the interests of Soviet Russia. 
Prominent refugees from Poland testify that 
ever her 5-year plan was devised by Soviet 
experts. Notwithstanding the reconstruc- 
tion and the development of Polish industry, 
the life of the Polish worker, peasant, and 
intelligentsia has not improved because the 
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Polish economy is exploited by the Soviets. 
The Communists force the peasants to col- 
lectivize against their will. Fear of collec- 
tivization and inefficient management on 
collective farms has produced food shortages. 
Poland was an exporter of grain before the 
war; now, she has to import grain. These 
are only a few facts about Poland under the 
Communist regime. What a drastic differ- 
ence between the prewar state of this coun- 
try, allowed to stand freely as a consequence 
of the 13th point of President Wilson’s mes- 
sage, and the Poland now under Soviet 
control. 

In this connection, I should like to draw 
attention to one interesting aspect of Soviet 
rule in Poland. Faced as they are with the 
damning evidence of history, and with a 
population which is overwhelmingly anti- 
Communist, the Moscow appointed rulers of 
Poland find it hard indeed to produce any 
pro-Soviet and anti-American propaganda 
themes. Therefore, they must resort to the 
most absurd and grotesque maneuvers. For 
example, if a visitor to Poland sees through 


the Communist camouflage and does not. 


echo the obvious lies of Communist propa- 
ganda, he is accused of failing to pay tribute 
to the achievements of the Polish people. 
Actually, of course, the real state of affairs 
is quite clear. The Polish people are famous 
for their hard work and vigor. They have 

. made tremendous sacrifices since the end of 
World War II, and they have achieved nota- 
ble successes in industry and reconstruction. 
But these successes were achieved not be- 
cause of Communist domination, but in spite 
of it—not because Poland is a Soviet Satel- 
lite, but in spite of it. I have only the great- 
est admiration for a people who can do what 
the Polish people have done during the last 
10 years, while enduring the worst kind of 
Communist cppression and Russian colo- 
nialism. 

A second, even more fantastic, lie that the 
Polish Communist propaganda machine is 
peddling is the portrayal of this country as 
an ally of Nazism against Poland, aiming at 
the destruction of Polish independence and 
of the reconstruction achieved at such great 
cost by the Polish people. In this connec- 
tion, I cannot imagine a more glaring con- 
trast than that between this country and 
the Soviet Union. The U. S. S. R. made a 
pact with Hitler. America did not. Soviet 
troops invaded Poland. America fought only 
as an ally of Poland. The U. S. S. R. occu- 
pied, and still occupies, Poland, and dic- 
tates, to the smallest detail, the political and 
economic life of the Poles. America has only 
one aim as regards the Polish people, to help 

. them achieve independence so that they may 
choose and build whatever political and eco- 
nomic society they wish. I have no doubt 
but that an independent Poland would be a 
loyal and useful member of the free world. 
and would maintain the tradition of close 
friendship between the Poles and the Amer- 
icans. 

The United States participated in the 
Geneva Conferences to further the Ameri- 
can people’s aspirations for an enduring 
peace and to support the principles upon 
which they conceive such a peace to be based. 
Among these principles is the right of a 
people to national independence and to a 
government and institutions of their own 
choosing. This concept of self-determina- 
tion is-deeply rooted in American tradition 
and thinking. Throughout history, it has 
been a prime factor in the American's ap- 
proach to international affairs and a rudi- 
ment of the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

President Eisenhower’s words embodied 
the deep concern of the American people for 
the welfare of the populations of Eastern 
Europe and over their inability to exercise 
their sovereign right to conduct their na- 
tional affairs in freedom when he stated on 
August 24, 1955: “There can be no true peace 
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which involves acceptance of a status quo, 
in which we find injustice to many nations, 
repression of human beings on a gigantic 
scale and with constructive effort paralyzed 
in many areas by fear.” He has defined 
American foreign policy aims with regard to 
the once proud countries now under Soviet 
domination many times. These aims are 
based upon the concept of freedom. On 
December 30, 1955, President Eisenhower 
again declared: “The peaceful liberation of 
the captive peoples has been, is, and until 
success is achieved, will continue to be 4 
major goal of United States foreign policy.” 


Federal Old-Age Assistance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment by George McLain, president of 
the National Institute of Social Wel- 
fare, before the Senate Committee on 
Finance, February 29, 1956. 


Mr. McLain has for many years de- 
voted much time to the study of the old- 
age pension program. 

Iam advised by the Public Printer that 
the statement will make 224 pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at a cost of $214. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE McLAIN, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SoctaL WELFARE 
To the honorable members of the Senate 

Finance Committee: 

My name is George McLain. I am presi- 
dent of the National Institute of Social Wel- 
fare with offices located at 300 New Jersey 
Avenue SE., Washington, D. C., and with 
western headquarters located at 1031 South 
Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, may I express my appreciation for 
this opportunity to support and endorse the 
passage of H. R. 7225 and to urge adoption 
of several most vital amendments to this 
worthy legislation. 

The National Institute of Social Welfare 
is a nonprofit corporation representing the 
views and opinions of a large confederation 
of old-age pension and social welfare groups 
throughout the country whose collective 
membership totals around a quarter of a 
million citizens. 

In addition to heading this national or- 
ganization, I am also chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Social Welfare and have 
for the past 15 years represented the old, the 
blind, physically handicapped and depend- 
ent children of California. During these 
years I have worked primarily with those on 
public assistance; helping with their indi- 
vidual problems and acting as their mediary 
before the county welfare departments and 
before the State Social Welfare Board. 

For many years I have been in constant 
attendance at the California State Legisla- 
ture appearing in behalf of social welfare 
legislation and haye come back here to the 
Nation’s Capital in behalf of similar legis- 
lation on several occasions. 

Through the years I have worked with 
many thousands of recipients of aid under 
the public assistance section of the Federal 
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Social Security Act. I have observed first- 
hand—from the recipient’s standpoint— 
where the inequities in the law lie. 

I think that the legislation embodied. in 
H. R. 7225 corrects a few of these inequities 
and gives long over-due and sorely needed 
benefits to a most worthy segment of the 
American population, Although the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Welfare and its 
affiliates wholeheartedly endorse this bill, we 
do not think it does the whole job. 

I will go into this more fully further on in 
my. statement, but first I should like to 
comment on the testimony given by some 
of the witnesses before your committee. 
Since you first opened hearings, either I or 
one of the members of our staff have sat in 
this room listening to the arguments pro 
and con. And I must say that I have been 
shocked and amazed at some of the testimony 
given before this committee—particularly by 
the members of the medical profession. 

I have noted that out of 100 witnesses ap- 
pearing here to speak, 41 were doctors who 
have, with the exception of 1, unanimously 
not only opposed passage of H. R. 7225, but 
indeed the entire Federal social security 
system. 

You know, gentlemen, after listening to 
the heartless testimony of these medical men 
who would deny any measure of security to 
the American people, both in old age and 
physical disability, I’m almost afraid to go 
to a doctor. If they are so dead set against 
human welfare and so oblivious to human 
misery—then I truly don’t see how they can 
be too sympathetic with the ills of society. 

Why these doctors should have such strong 
convictions against the social security pro- 
gram when medical doctors at their own re- 
quest are omitted from the Federal Social 
Security Act is difficult to understand. : 

While spurning coverage under the Social 
Security Act, I note where Elmer Hess, M. D., 
president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, in a letter dated January 9, 1956, which 
was reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on January 17, 1956, page 539, has com- 
plained that our income-tax system dis- 
criminates against self-employed taxpayers. 
In his letter Dr. Hess reasons that since doc- 
tors réceive no protection for their own old 
age, similar to that now given employed per- 
sons under the Federal Social Security Act, 
Congress should pass legislation to ease up 
on their income tax. Such savings on in- 
come tax, says the president of AMA, would 
be set aside by the doctors to provide for 
themselves in their declining years. 

Now if that isn’t inconsistency for you— 
I'd like to know what is. First they kick 
and scream demanding that they not- be 
covered, and because Congress abides by their 
wishes, they yell for privileges to compen- 
sate for the “loss” of benefits they have re- 
peatedly refused in the first place. 

It’s my opinion, and I think statistics will 
back me up, that medical doctors figure they 
are taken care of all right and to the devil 
with everybody else. I found some very in- 
teresting statistics in a monthly magazine 
called Facts, under date of February 1956, 
which states that the average net income of 
a physician is $11,058 per year, and the 
average net income of specialists in the med- 
ical field is $28,628 per year. -` 

I'd also like to point out that while it does 
cost considerable money to become a doctor, 
this same magazine revealed that 79 percent 
of the total cost of medical education comes 
from legislative grants, alumni funds, and 
public gifts of money. 

It also must be remembered that most 
doctors, regardless of how old they become, 
can still earn considerable by just puttering 
around or associating their name with a 
medical product or project. It takes a lot less 
energy at age 70 to raise a stethoscope than it 
does a pick and shovel. 

With these facts in mind, I say that the 
stand taken here by spokesmen for the medi- 
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cal profession against all phases of H. R. 
7225 and the Social Security Act, itself, is 
based purely on selfish motivations. 

I was most interested in the arguments 
put forth by the representatives of the Coun- 
cil of State Chambers of Commerce before 
your committee on February 21, 1956, and 
that of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on the same date. As was 
to be expected, they opposed H. R. 7225 and 
Oppose the making of benefits payments un- 
der the Social Security Act as a matter of 
Tight to workers at age 50 and over who 
become totally and permanently disabled. 
They argue that these workers can be amply 
Provided for under title XIV of the Public 
Assistance Act, aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. 

They did not, however, bring to this com- 
mittee’s attention the fact that the average 
Payment as of October 1955 to these recipi- 
ents was only $55.51 per month. Connecti- 
cut paid the highest in the Nation with 
$115.01, and Mississippi paid the lowest aver- 
age with only $24.58—and in all cases, the 
individual was subjected to a most drastic 
and humiliating means test. 

The chamber of commerce spokesmen also 
did not point out that even though Con- 
gress amended the public-assistance section 
in 1950 to take care of these people, only 
41 of the States have taken advantage of it 
by adopting laws to conform to the Federal 
requirements. 

Now comes the giaring inconsistency in the 
chamber of commerce testimony. One of the 
States which has not taken advantage of 
the Federal participation formula is Cali- 
fornia. Why? Because the lobbyists for the 
State chamber of commerce have been able 
to bring enough pressure against the State 
legislature to prevent the adoption of aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled. 

The situation in California regarding the 
State and local chambers of commerce is sO 
unusual that I believe this committee should 
find the facts interesting. In California, the 
promoters of this organization have been 
able to circumvent our State constitution 
regarding gifts of public funds by having 
the State legislature some years back enact 
statutory provisions giving our 58 county 
boards of supervisors the authority to des- 
ignate chambers of commerce as agents of 
county government, and under this pretense, 
make annual contributions of county tax- 
payers’ money to them under the guise that 
the money will be used for the purpose of 
exploiting and advertising the resources of 
the county. f 

During the fiscal year- 1950-51 a study of 
the 58 county budgets revealed that over 
$24 million was being voted by the county 
boards of supervisors to the chambers of 
commerce, and that city councils throughout 
the State were appropriating $1 million an- 
nually to the same group. 

With over $3 million a year of public funds 
alone, you gentlemen can understand the 
influence that the chambers of commerce ex- 
ercise over the political and financial desti- 
nies of the State of California. 

From 1917 to 1951, a total of nearly $40 
Million of public funds has been given to 
the California chambers of commerce. You 
can understand then why it is not un- 
usual to see the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce making $50,000 donations to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce for 
lobbying purposes back here in Washington, 
pe Wied 


When Congress first enacted aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled in 1950, 
California’s Governor at that time, the Hon- 
orable Earl Warren, had a bill introduced 
at a special session of the State legislature 
to enable the State to get these Federal 
funds. Even though the counties had their 
own lobbyists in the form of the County 
Supervisors Association, the Los Angeles and 
San Diego County Board of Supervisors ac- 
tually entered into a contract to hire the 
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California State Chamber of Commerce to 
oppose this bill and prevent the State Legis- 
lature from adopting it. 

The State chamber of Commerce was 
successful, and they have repeated their per- 
formance up to the present time in blocking 
this much needed legislation even though 
at the 1955 session of the legislature it was 
shown that California taxpayers have lost 
an estimated $74 million in Federal funds by 
failure to adopt such a program. 

The permanently and totally disabled in 
California are classed as paupers and receive 
an average of $45.12 a month, not a cash 
payment but representing grocery orders and 
their rent paid. - 

Now the chambers of commerce have the 
unmitigated gall to come before this com- 
mittee and say that this public-assistance 
program is providing amply for the unfortu- 
nate souls who have become disabled. This 
is not because they like or approve of the 
public-assistance section—but only because 
they know if they keep it on the State—and 
preferably the county level—they can exer- 
cise an iron hand over the lives of these 
unfortunate citizens. 

I think speakers who have preceded me 
here, such as Mr. Nelson Cruikshank, repre- 
senting the A. F. of L.-CIO labor organi- 
zation, have done a splendid job of arguing 
in behalf of this provision. I, therefore, 
appeal to your sense of justice and fair play 
in urging that our citizens who become dis- 
abled at age 50 or over be given their right 
to human dignity under the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance program. 

As far back as 1946 Congress, itself, recog- 
nized the desirability of making retirement 
benefits available at age 62, when they voted 
to establish this as the age at which they 
might retire. We must bear in mind that 
the great majority of Members of Congress 
are men, while the age of 62 asked for in 
H. R. 7225 is limited to women. 

The plight of the elderly women in our 
society is a pitiful one to behold. I think 
you will agree with me that the greatest 
contribution to society is producing chil- 
dren. And yet, what consideration do we 
give to the woman who spends her produc- 
tive years bearing and raising children? The 
answer to this is “None.” As aresult, we find 
more and more women seeking careers and 
raising less children. In this way she can 
assume a less dependent role in society and 
perhaps receive some compensation for her 
efforts. 

But what of society? If the only recogni- 
tion we give to wives and mothers is a com- 
mercial card once a year on Mother’s Day, 
we're going to pretty soon end up with a 
handful of nothing. Pretty soon all the 
men will be working, all the women will be 
working, and only the little feet pitter- 
pattering around home will be that of the 
family cocker spaniel. 

Life, with all of its vicissitudes—all of its 
ups and downs—is hard enough for men to 
surmount. For women—because of their 
necessary dependency—it is twice as hard. 

Surveys made of those now drawing old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits have 
shown that women are at the bottom of the 
totem pole when the benefits are passed out, 
For most of them to live, they find it neces- 
sary to apply also for State old-age assist- 
ance even though it requires subjecting 
themselves to the harsh means test required 
by every State. 

I sincerely hope that you gentlemen will 
keep these facts in mind when considering 
H. R. 7225 and will realize the necessity of 
including a provision lowering the age from 
65 to 62 for women under title I, Old Age 
Assistance. 

It would seem that the public assistance 
section of the Social Security Act and those 
needy people who come under it have been 
almost entirely forgotten by our Members of 
Congress. In 1954, Congress granted a $5-a- 
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month increase to all those on old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, but failed to 
make a corresponding increase for those on 
the public assistance program. 

Since a great many OASI recipients—as I 
stated earlier—must supplement this income 
with public assistance to survive, they re- 
ceived no benefits from the $5 increase be- 
cause the States automatically deducted 
same from their old-age-assistance checks, 
under the Federal provision that “all outside 
income and resources must be taken into 
consideration when granting aid.” 

Needless to say, a righteous howl of disap- 
pointment and protest went up all over the 
Nation. And I’m sure that most of you, as 
well as other Members of Congress must have 
had to explain repeatedly why this hap- 
pened. : 

In 1952, Congress voted a $5 temporary in- 
crease to the aged, the blind, the physically 
handicapped, and a $3 increase to dependent 
children. Since then, these poor people have 
been kept dangling by subsequent temporary 
extension of these amounts. It is most 
gratifying to see that a member of this 
committee, Senator RUSSELL LONG, of Louisi- 
ana, has introduced an amendment coau- 
thored by 45 other Senators, which will right 
this wrong by increasing old-age assistance 
monthly payments by at least $5 per recipi- 
ent and in some cases as much as $7.50. 

Under the terms of the amendment, the 
Federal Government would match the first 
$5 of the State contribution with $25 in 
Federal funds, instead of the $20 as provided 
by existing law. The Federal Government 
would then match on a 50-50 basis all addi- 
tional State contributions up to a total of 
$65, instead of the $55 matching ceiling as 
presently provided. Thus a State contribu- 
tion of $22.50 would be matched by $42.50 
of Federal money for a total of $65 to a 
needy aged person. 

Senator Lone’s amendment contains a 
“pass along” provision to require that States 
availing themselves of the new matching 
formula should not reduce their average 
contributions per person for the purpose of 
old-age assistance. 


Senator Lone has prepared a table which 
demonstrates the number of persons whose 
welfare grants would be increased on a State- 
by-State basis. It also indicates the amount 
of additional funds that would be made 
available to each State based on State wel- 
fare payments in 1955. I obtained a copy 
of this table from his office, and since it so 
well explains the facts, I am including it in 
my presentation. 

Senator Lone’s amendment is designed not 
only to benefit those States whose limited 
finances prevent a decent level of old-age 
assistance, but as the table shows, States 


ee See wealth will also benefit immeasur- 
ably. 


aE Amount 
viduals Avera State 
receiving monthly would 
State old-age y- benefit 
anslets ments under 
aries! Septem- | proposed 
Septem- ber 1955 | amend- 
ber 1955 ment 
$32. $5, 306, 524 
55. 82 1, 181, 914 
33. 33 3, 332, 189 
65.35 | 23, 443, 405 
84, 84 4, 335, 355 
86.57} 1,477,922 
42. 57 106, 751 
53. 29 245, 983 
46. 50 5, 333, 196 
37.94 | 5,910, 900 
55. 14 706, 496 
59. 96 7, 827, 809 
48.77 2, 468, 337 
57.72 3, 330, 871 
65. 25 2, 766, 006 
35. 50 3, 326, 460 
51. 06 7, 571, 225 
49. 40 993, 792 
45. 61 779, 425 
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Number 


tn di Amount 
of mi Average State 
nese monthly | would 
receiving pay- benefit 
State i Maak Diler 
assist- | Septem- | proposed 
apres ber 1955 | amend- 
Septem- ment 
ber 1955 
Massachusetts_...-..- R8, 300 $77.47 | $7, 660, 071 
Miehigan-.-...<---..-. 73, 756 56.00 |` 6,075, 485 
Minnesota ....-.-....-- 51, 578 67. 51 4, 173, 656 
Mississippi--.--------- 70, 611 27. 85 4, 236, 660 
Missouri. ...-----<=- 132, 444 49. 66 7, 946, 640 
Montana. .....------- 8, 950 57. 94 748, 964 
Nebraska__.....---.-- 17, 666 50. 30 1, 433, 124 
Nevatla. 5o2-5--- 025 2, 627 57. 63 231, 995 
New Hampshire-_.-.-- 6, 233 58. 99 522, 675 
New Jersey-------..-- 20, 132 68. 53 1, 689, 152 
New Mexico.....-...- 10, 586 32. 33 662, 695 
New YOR eaae 100, 226 78.7 8, 359, 794 
North Carolina-_-_---- 51, 765 31. 69 3, 105, 900 
North Dakota_.---.-.- 8,159 68. 60 655, 631 
0) tr teppei bee ae eS 100, 431 58.42 | $, 689, 873 
Oklahoma----..-.----- 95, 100 61, 68 7, 848, 302 
OTRO son E aE 19, 211 64. 64 1, 603, 993 
Pennsylvania. -— ~~... 55, 677 45. 92 4, 134, 156 
Rhode Island._-._.._- 8, 075 59, 86 657, 133 
South Carolina... 43, 281 32, 43 2, 506, 860 
South Dakota..___._- 10, 633 44.41 640, 260 
‘Tennessee. _....-..... 64, 735 34. 80 3, 893, 820 
OSM Uo ae 223, 043 41.71 13, 436, 460 
What scsccls A 9, 432 59. 82 788, 803 
Vermont_.._ mi 6, 814 48. 52 534, 604 
Virginia____. 17, 263 30. 25 1, 092, 749 
Washington... 58, 289 76.34 5, 128, 057 
West Virginia. 23, 836 27.70 1, 430, 160 
r 42, 7% 64.14 2, 419, 253 
3, 981 58. 89 340, 656 
1, 661 64. 70 144, 578 
1, 792 49.31 132, 653 
United States.. |2, 552, 596 | 52. 50 | 184, 459, 372 


While considering Senator Long’s amend- 
ment, I sincerely trust that the members of 
this committee will not fail to extend it to 
that other and much smaller group of re- 
cipients under public assistance, the needy 
blind and physically handicapped. I also 
urge that the needy children be giyen an 
increase of at least $3 per. month. 

One of the most needless restrictions in 
the Public Assistance Act is literally hand- 
cuffing the old, physically handicapped and 
needy children by prohibiting them from 
earning even the smallest amount under 
threat of having such earnings deducted 
from their aid grant. 

While Congress has already given the 
needy blind the privilege of earning up to 
$50 per month without deduction, recipients 
in the other categories are still restricted, 
and given no incentive to better their lot. 
Many aged and physically handicapped 
people have discussed this with me and 
told of the extreme mental and physical 
frustration they feel because of this provi- 
sion. Even though many of them would be 
willing to have deductions made because 
they earned a little money—they know that 
they can’t completely care for themselves 
financially and are afraid that if they do 
complicate their case record for, say, 1 month 
by being able to earn a little money—their 
aid will be cut off and it may take months 
to have it restored because of the inherent 
redtape involved. 


The various and sundry odd jobs that an 
aged or handicapped person would be able to 
do most assurerly would offer no threat to the 
labor market—and yet just think of the bet- 
ter physical and mental state they would 
enjoy feeling that they still have some con- 
trol over the remaining destiny of their 
lives. 

Of perhaps even more importance is the 
fact that children, whose parents receive aid 
to needy children, are forbidden from earn- 
ing anything. While we are helping the 
parents of these children to feed and 
clothe them—most assuredly we should not 
undo any good being done by discouraging 
the children from learning seif-reliance and 
trying to better their lot. 
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Just place yourself in, say, a 12-year-old 
child's place. A boy of this age could have 
a paper route and perhaps supply some of 
the needed clothing and other necessities 
that the meager family allowance does not 
permit. And yet, if he takes the paper 
route and earns a few dollars, this amount 
is automatically deducted from the amount 
of aid. Under such circumstances, he most 
assuredly would get a jaded impression of 
working; and ambition, I must say, would be 
pretty much lacking. 

Under this restriction, the very people who 


` need encouragement are being, instead, dis- 


couraged. 

I respectfully urge that this committee 
give serious and favorable consideration to 
an amendment to the Public Assistance Act 
which would correct this inequity by allow- 
ing the needy aged and physically handicap- 
ped to earn up to $50 per month, and the 
needy children $30 per month. 

One of the most highly publicized legis- 
lative measures now being considered by 
Congress is the farm program; what to do 
to help the farmer; then what to do about 
the so-called surplus foods paid for out of 
tax moneys. 

I say there is no true food surplus. There 
is only a lack of equitable distribution of 
America’s produce. 

If these foods were put into the hands of 
those Americans who so desperately need 
them—the unemployed and low-income 
families, including those on public assist- 
ance, the needy aged, the blind, physically 


handicapped and dependent children; Con- 


gress wouldn’t have to scratch its collective 
head so violently about disposition of the 
vast quantities of surplus foods already 
amassed. 

It would appear that in their dilemma re- 
garding the poor farmer, Congress so far 
chooses to ignore the one element which 
could balance the scale of justice—the sur- 
plus food stamp program. 

Bills creating such a program have already 
been introduced by a number of distin- 
guished Senators in a bipartisan effort to cor- 
rect this disgraceful situation. 

Under Public Law 480, the Secretary of 
Agriculture: is empowered to donate sur- 
plus food to the States for needy persons and 
public institutions: However, in the many 
months of operation, because it has been left 
up to the States to provide funds for the 
handling of these foodstuffs, this program 
has only reached approximately 3 million 
people out of a potential of 16 million who 
could be declared eligible for this food. 

It is unthinkible that this session of Con- 
gress would recommend any program for the 
relief of farmers without incorporating in it 
an opportunity for our taxpayers to realize 
some return on their investment by making 
surpluses available to our own needy citizens. 


This is exactly what the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry has done by re- 
porting out the omnibus farm bill with- 
out the surplus food stamp program in- 
corporated in it. This has been done, I 
understand, primarily because the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture allegedly opposes such 
domestic disposal of surplus food. 


I don’t believe the American people op- - 


pose the generosity our Government has 
shown in bestowing our surplus foodstuffs 
to the peoples of other countries, but I most 
assuredly have found that they very much 
resent this when the needy people of our own 
country are not even being given equal 
consideration. Charity begins at home is 
still a pretty good code to live by and 
especially where feeding the hungry is con- 
cerned, I think Congress would do well to 
practice it by enacting a surplus food stamp 
program, 

The cost of such a surplus food stamp plan 
should be borne equally by the Department 
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of Agriculture and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. - 

Senator Kerr, with 22 coauthors, has in- 
troduced a very comprehensive bill, S. 627, 
which would accomplish this worthy aim. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER had also introduced 
a bill, S. 3092, which would correct the pres- 
ent abuse. 

I urge that these bills be considered and 
that H. R. 7225 be amended to include the 
surplus food stamp program. In further ex- 
planation I have attached for your informa- 
tion an explanation on how the surplus food 
stamp plan previously operated and a reprint 
of an editorial which appeared in the Mirror- 
News, Los Angeles, Calif., newspaper, under 
date of November 9, 1955, which is an en- 
dorsement of the stamp plan by one of the 
most conservative newspapers in the country. 

In summing up my statement, may I urge 
the adoption by your committee of the pro- 
visions as now contained in H. R. 7225, and 
also that you amend into it the much-needed 
benefits for those on public assistance under 
title I, title IV, title X, and title XIV, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Reduce the age for women on public 
assistance from 65 to 62. 

(2) Adoption of a surplus food stamp plan. 

(3) Allow the needy aged, the handicapped 
and disabled to earn up to $50 per month 
and the needy children, $30. y 

(4) An increase for those on old-age assist- 
ance, as proposed by Senator RUSSELL LONG 
and 45 coauthors, as well as a like increase 
for the needy blind, physically handicapped, 
and a $3 increase per month for needy chil- 
dren. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, fol- 
lowing my statement I would like to have in- 
serted in the Recorp statements in support 
of my arguments from various groups 
throughout the Nation, including house res- 
olution No. 25 just adopted unanimously by 
the Alabama State Legislature. These state- 
ments are from the following groups: 

Alabama Federation of Old Folks, Inc.; 
Alabama Old-Age Pension Union, Inc.; Old 
Age Pension Association, Inc., of Alabama; 
Arkansas Federation of Old Folks, Inc.; Na- 
tional Pension Federation, Inc., Washington, 
D. C.; Old Age and Public Assistance Union 
of Dlinois; American Golden Age Pension 
Clubs of Illinois; the Wednesday Progressive 
Senior Citizens Club of Illinois; Senior Citi- 
zens and Associates of America, of Massachu- 
setts; National Old Age Pensions, Inc., of 
Massachusetts; the National Constitutional 
Counsel of America, of Massachusetts; the - 
Missouri Social Welfare League; United Ac- 
tion Committee of Senior Citizens, of New 
York; American Pension Committee, Inc., of 
New York; Welfare Federation of Oklahoma; 
Friends of the Aged, Inc., of Oregon; Harvey's 
Monthly Pension Newsletter, of Oregon; U. E. 
Locals 506 and 618 Pensioners’ Association of 
Pennsylvania; Texas United Pension Associa- 
tion; the National Federation for Old Age Se- 
curity, Inc., of Washington, and the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Social Welfare. 

Thank you for your most kind attention 
and consideration. 


Surpluses and Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 <3 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp an editorial en- 
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titled “Everybody's Doing It,” which was 
published in the Farm Journal for March 
1956. It is a very thought-provoking 
editorial, dealing with the problem of 
Surpluses and subsidies. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EVERYBODY'S DOING IT 


Speaking of surpluses and subsidies, as 
everyone does, we refer here to an aspect that 
the public hears little about. 

The Government owns another surplus 
that’s bigger than its store of surplus-farm 
Products. The Government will get rid of 
this surplus at a rate of 5 to 7 cents per dol- 
lar of what it cost. It’s an industrial sur- 
Plus, being made up mostly of manufac- 
tured goods. Most of it is military, since 
99. percent of all the goods bought and 
stocked by the Government is bought for 
defense. 

This year, and each year for a long time, 
Uncle Sam will toss $2 billion worth of stuff 
Out of his warehouses to be sold for what 
he can get. Thus every 4 years he dumps 
an amount of these goods equal to our whole 
many years accumulation of farm products. 

Thousands of different concerns derive 
Profit from making the stuff that Uncle Sam 
bought and now wants to sell. Hundreds of 
thousands of workers received their wages 
for making it, and all sorts of business, in- 
cluding agriculture, profited as the workers 
Spent their wages. 

There stands the point we want to make. 

Just about everybody is subsidized, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by all the taxpayers. 
-The aids to farmers usually stand out in 
Plain sight where anybody can complain 
about them. Everybody hears about the 
Stocks of cotton and wheat and corn, and 
that it costs a million a day to store them. 
It probably costs more than that to ware- 
house the military surpluses, but who hears 
about them? ; 

Theoretically, every tub should stand on 
its own bottom and subsidies from Govern- 
ment to people are all wrong. We could be 
happy if things did work that way, but they 
on't. 

Government doesn’t have to give money to 
subsidize. It can advance credit or guaranty 
loans, and it does both. It guarantees bank 
deposits, It establishes minimum wage rates 
and has subsidized labor unions with laws 
Which add greatly to their power to win wage 
increases. It grants fast tax writeoffs to 
certain industries for defense. It helps the 
airlines and merchant marine directly. 

The Government is always ready to step up 
Public-works spending should unemployment 
become threatening. It has subsidized for- 
eign nations with billions of military and 
economic aid. Social security is a form of 
Subsidy. 

Most of these subsidy situations must be 
acceptable inasmuch as they are so deeply 
intrenched in national policy. 

Definitely we are not complaining about 
the huge military surpluses, except as un- 
wise buying or misuse may have caused them. 
Like our farm surplus, a lot of the surplus 
of military goods resulted from war needs. 

What we are trying to say here is that 
farmers have no cause to be sensitive about 
Sharing a little of the almost universal aid 
the Government takes from taxpayers and 
Showers around wherever the national wel- 
fare is presumed to be advanced thereby. 
The agricultural concern should be to see 
that farmers are helped more than hurt by 
whatever forms it takes. 

We can heartily add that our respect is 
minus for the city pundits who have been 
Spoiling good white paper by exposing their 
ignorance of facts as they complain about 
whatever Government attempts to do for 
farmers. 
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Conditions in Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the ReEcorp, a release of the 
United States Information Agency deal- 
ing with an account made by Leroy 
James Benoit, of Main Street, South 
Yarmouth, Mass., upon his return from 
a United States Information Agency as- 
signment in Brazil. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SOUTH YARMOUTH MAN BACK From OVERSEAS 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY AS- 

SIGNMENT 


More than 5 million Brazilians saw the 
United States Information Agency Atoms- 
for-Peace exhibit in São Paulo, Brazil, spur- 
ring great interest in the possible peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, according to Leroy 
James Benoit, of Main Street, South Yar- 
mouth, Mass. 

Mr. Benoit, former instructor in Romance 
languages at Harvard University, has re- 
turned to the United States from São Paulo 
where he served for more than 2 years as 
cultural affairs officer with the Information 
Agency. 

In his assignment, Mr. Benoit took part 
in many phases of the overseas-information 
program to better acquaint peoples abroad 
with the story of the United States, its his- 
tory, policies, and accomplishments. The 
Agency program also combats Communist 
propaganda distortions. 

Although Mr. Benoit’s work was princi- 
pally in the cultural field and helped to tell 
the people of Brazil of American cultural 
and technical achievements, the Agency also 
uses many other media in the overseas-in- 
formation program. These include press, 
radio, television, motion pictures, publica- 
tions, and personal associations. 

Mr. Benoit said that the Atoms-for-Peace 
exhibited in São Paulo was of massive propor- 
tions and lasted for 6 months. By promot- 
ing greater interest in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in medicine, agriculture, and 
industry, it also stimulated the desire of 
many more Brazilians to come to the United 
States for technical studies related to nu- 
clear developments, he said. 

There are almost 550 Brazilian students 
at American colleges and universities study- 
ing various subjects, Mr. Benoit pointed out. 
He added that, although many technicians 
from Brazil also are in this country, many 
more wish to come. 

Brazil, he said, is passing out of the coffee 
phase of its development and is making more 
and more effort to tap its vast mineral re- 
sources. Not only is there oil in quantity 
but he reports that one geologist advised him 
“there are more diamonds in Brazil than 
in all of South Africa.” 

The coming development of mineral re- 
sources accounts for the increasing desire 
of Brazilians to come the United States to 
study geology and related subjects, accord- 
ing to Mr. Benoit. 

Mr. Benoit, who was born in Newton, Mass., 
and whose father, Alexander J. Benoit, lives 
on Highbank Road, South Dennis, Mass., at- 
tended Tufts College, the Sorbonne, Harvard, 
and the University of Coimbra in Portugal. 
In addition to being an instructor at Har- 
vard, he was an assistant professor at Am- 
herst College and Johns Hopkins University. 
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In the war, from 1942 to 1945, he served 
overseas as a major in the United States 
Army. He was an exchange instructor with 
the French Ministry of Education, press 
attaché at the American Embassy in Paris 
and foreign news analyst for a radio station. 
He was appointed cultural affairs officer and 
attaché at Lisbon Portugal, in March 1951, 
and was transferred by the Information 
Agency to São Paulo in October 1953, 

After a period of home leave, Mr. Benoit 
will be assigned to the Information Agency 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 


“Bensonomics” Is Blasted by High- 
Support Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “ ‘Bensonomics’ Is Blasted by 
High-Support Senator,” written by Hon. 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Senator from Louisi- 
ana, and published in the Washington 
Sunday Star of March 4, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“BENSONOMICS” Is BLASTED BY HIGH-SUPPORT 
SENATOR 


(By ALLEN J. ELLENDER) 


The present battle in the United States 
Senate over farm legislation has centered on 
the effect of restoring 90 percent of parity 
price supports for four of the basic com- 
modities—cotton, corn, wheat, and pea- 
nuts—as part of our immediate farm policy. 

Opponents of the Senate bill—from Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson on 
down the line—have attacked the return to 
90 percent of parity as a backward step. The 
Secretary of Agriculture termed it an at- 
tempt to move in two directions at once, 
and declared that the proposed soil bank 
would empty Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion warehouses and that 90 percent of par- 
ity supports would fill them again. 

This negative approach ignores the fact 
that 90 percent of parity supports, as adopted 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, would not increase the number 
of acres planted; they would only increase 
farm income. 

Among the basics, the production of 
wheat, corn, cotton, and peanuts has been 
restricted since 1954. Barring some unfore- 
soon emergency, which would vastly increase 
overnight the consumption of stored farm 
commodities, extremely tight production 
controls will continue to be in effect on these 
basics for at least another 2 years, which is 
the period presently proposed for 90 percent 
support prices. 

It is therefore fallacious to argue that in- 
creased support levels on the basics will 
result in increased agricultural production; - 
whether price supports are at 90 percent of 
parity or 75 percent of parity, the acreage 
planted to the basic crops will be heavily 
restricted—allotted acres would remain the 
Same with weather the sole variable factor. 
Thus, the only effect of the 90 percent of 
parity provisions in the Agriculture Commit- 
tee’s bill would be to increase the net re- 
turns a farmer can expect from his land 
during the next 2 years, 
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A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


This can be best illustrated by taking a 
specific crop as an example. Let us assume 
that Farmer A, a Kansas wheatgrower, has 
been allotted a total of 200 acres of his 1,200- 
acre farm which he can plant to wheat dur- 
ing the 1956 crop year. The present support 
level on wheat is about 76 percent of parity. 
The Senate bill would increase this support 
level to 90 percent of parity. Note that the 
increase does not carry with it a relaxation 
of acreage controls; they would still apply. 
The only effect would be to give Farmer A an 
immediate increase in his income from the 
wheat produced on his allotted acreage of 
about 14 percent—the difference between 76 
and 90 percent of parity. 

To this, critics of our bill reply there will 
be more incentive for a farmer to plant his 
total allotment if support levels are in- 
creased; they argue further that Farmer A 
will be less inclined to place his land in the 
acreage reserve phase of the soil bank. 

Do these criticisms hold up under exami- 
nation? 

The thory that a farmer tends to plant less 
of his allotted acreage as the support level 
declines has been thoroughly discredited. 
USDA statistics irrefutably show that as 
prices decline, a farmer plants right up to his 
allotted acreage in an attempt to insure him- 
self against a drop in his gross farm income. 
This thinking is not difficult to understand; 
a farmer, just as any other American, has 
certain fixed obligations to meet. His land 
must yield him a minimum income if he is 
to avoid bankruptcy. He cannot turn his 
production on and off like a faucet; he must 
continue to plant, in the hope that prices 
will stabilize by harvest time. 


“BENSONOMICS” 


A careful analysis of the farm bill will also 
show that there is no justification for the 
second argument advanced by “Bensonomics” 
advocates; i. e., that 90 percent of parity for 
another 2 years will result in lessened in- 
centive for farmers to participate in the soil 
bank by underplanting their allotted acres. 
Under the acreage reserve feature of the soil 
bank, farmers can choose not to plant their 
full acreage allotments of rice, cotton, corn, 
wheat, and certain types of tobacco. They 
can place a portion of their land in the soil 
bank and receive as rental the equivalent of 
a slight profit on the production which the 
retired land would otherwise have yielded. 

This operation, of course, would result in 
no real gain to farmers as far as total 1956 
and 1957 income is concerned, for a farmer 
would wind up at the end of the year with 
approximately the same income if he planted 
his entire acreage. However, with 90 percent 
of parity price supports, a farmer will receive 
in 1956 and 1957 (1) higher prices on the 
products of the allotted acres he actually 
plants, plus (2) necessarily higher incentive 
payments on the allotted acres he does not 
plant but places instead in the soil bank. 

Since the main purpose of the bill is to 
increase farm income immediately, it be- 
comes obvious that the soil bank, coupled 
with fiexible price supports, would not 
achieve this goal. It is obvious that unless 
farm prices are raised substantially a farmer 
would receive no more net income from 
placing part of his allotted acres in the soil 
bank than he would if he planted the entire 
acreage allotment. It is no doubt true that 
some incidental relief would flow to him by 
virtue of slight price rises in some of the 
feed grains, prompted by an artificial short- 
age of supply, but these market increases are 
highly theoretical; at best they would not 
nearly approximate anything like a real “shot 
in the arm” to falling farm income. Without 
90-percent price supports, rises in the mar- 
ket price of the basics cannot be expected 
for at least 2 years because of the large sur- 
pluses of these commodities that we now 
have on hand. 


I repeat: The sole purpose of reinstating 
90 percent of parity price supports on the 
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basics for 2 years is to raise the prices of 
these staple farm commodities and thus raise 
farm income during the adjustment period 
required for the soil bank to take effect. 
The American farmer needs an immediate 
increase in income; -he has seen his net re- 
turn from farming fall from a national total 
of roughly $14.8 billion in 1951 to a rate of 
$10 billion in the third quarter of 1955. 
Meanwhile corporate and labor income have 
reached new highs; while prices received by 
farmers have plummeted, the prices paid by 
farmers for the things they need have at 
best remained steady. In many cases they 
have increased. Thus the parity ratio— 
which measures the relationship between 
prices paid and prices received by farmers— 
has fallen from 107 in 1951 to 80 in December 
of 1955. 

It should be clear that unless something 
is done to increase farm income, and increase 
it immediately, the present price squeeze 
will force thousands of farmers out of busi- 
ness. The only way to increase farm income 
immediately, short of paying outright farm 
subsidies, is to raise the prices of farm com- 
modities. This must be done by raising 
support levels, for while the soil bank—by 
reducing production and shortening sup- 
ply—would achieve the same goal over the 
long pull, our farmers Cannot wait. 


France’s Great Qualities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, recently 
there was published in the New York 
Herald Tribune an editorial entitled 
“France’s Great Qualities,’ written by 
Henry C. Wolfe. The editorial is a very 
thought-provoking one, and has been 
reproduced in other publications as an 
advertisement by the International La- 
tex Corp. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the editorial by Mr. Wolfe printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FRANCE’s GREAT QUALITIES 


These are days when old and loyal friends 
of France feel troubled. When they see the 
results of the recent parliamentary elections, 
they are concerned about the future of a 
country which has contributed so richly to 
Western civilization. They are dismayed by 
the extremists of unrest and unreason who 
rolled up such a formidable total of anti- 
Republican votes on the right and on the 
left. 

No foreign enemy has ever been able to 
destroy the French nation. Time after time, 
strong invaders have overrun its peaceful 
countryside, but its heart and vitality have 
survived. Can internal enemies accomplish 
what external foes have never been able to 
do? Old friends of this ancient country 
do not think so. They still have faith in 
France. But they are disturbed by the on- 
slaught on the antidemocratic forces and 
the fragmentation of the center. 

Western civilization needs France. The 
West needs the cultural traditions, the 
scientific genius and the élan vital of this 
great people. In the face of today’s menace 
from the East, the West needs too France’s 
Military leadership, her bases and the sur- 
port of her men at arms. France, conversely, 
needs her allies in the Western alinement. 
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But her friends are wondering apprehensively 
if the French, as Sir Winston Churchill put 
it, are to leave an “empty chair” at their 
rightful place in the councils of the West. 

The governments and the people of the 
Western World are alike puzzled by the 
weakening of French democracy. Much has 
been said and written in explanation of the 
political malaise. Undoubtedly there are 
political, economic, social, psychological, and 
other causes involved. But there is a pre- 
ponderant factor which is all too frequently 
overlooked. That factor is the terrible loss of 
life suffered by the French in World War I. 
A nation of less than 40 million which has 
1,857,800 of her best youth killed off is bound 
to feel the effects for decades to come. 

It is often forgotten that when World War 
I broke, it was France which bore the brunt 
of Germany’s smashing western offensive. 
Small British and Belgian armies contributed 
valiant aid, it is true, but it was mainly the 
French who sustained the frightful losses of 
the Marne, the Aisne, the Champagne and 
Verdun. Until the British opened their 
Somme drive, 23 months after the war began, 
French soldiers had to carry the main burden 
on land. 

The 4-month German drive at Verdun was 
more than an attempt to break through the 
French line. It was at the same time an 
exercise in attrition. The German general 
staff planned to bleed the French white, to 
bleed them out of the war. 

The writer recalls an evening in May 1917, 
nearly 11 months after the battle of Verdun 
was over. It was a scene on the Chemin des 
Dames front. The previous month the major 
French spring offensive had failed, with 
frightful losses. Now the Germans were 
striking back. It would be several weeks be- 
fore the first contingent of American troops 
would land in France. We. who were there 
were volunteers of the American Field Serv- 
ice. 

The German barrage that evening was so 
heavy that it was impossible to distinguished 
single shots. French reinforcements cov- 
ered with sweat and dust, solid fellows from 
the Midi, big blond lads from Brittany, 
apaches from Paris, were arriving through 
the communication trenches. In the op- 
posite direction brancardiers were carrying 
back the wounded. The attrition of French 
youth was proceeding, it seemed, with tragic 
endlessness. 

Behind the lines the civilian population 
was carrying on heroically. Women did 
nearly all the work, aided by men invalided 
out of the army. French patriotism was 
magnificent. Only a people with enormous 
vitality and deep spiritual resources could 
have conducted themselves as the French 
did. The objectives of their toil and their 
sacrifices were peace and the security of the 
fatherland. 

Once the war was over, however, the era 
of disillusionment set in. The French saw 
their old opponents growing strong again. 
In 1933 they suffered the psychological shock 
of seeing the Nazis come to power in Ger- 
many. Three years later they saw Hitler defy 
treaty stipulations and send his Wehrmacht 
into the demilitarized Rhineland. 

At home, meantime, the French were ex- 
periencing the frustration and bitterness 
aroused by the new menace in Germany. 
They realized that the national security, 
for which they had paid so colossal a price, 
was already gone. This was the turbulent 
period of the Popular Front in French 
politics. 

The writer was in Paris when World War II 
broke. He remembers the sense of futility 
that stunned the French—this was 1914 all 
over again. Here they were again, after all 
the sacrifices of World War I, facing the 
Slaughter of another generation of their 
youth. They knew, furthermore, that 
France was not prepared to meet the mod- 
ernly equipped new German Army. 

During the early stage of World War II 
the French Communists aided Hitler. It 
was only when Hitler turned on Stalin in 
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June 1941 that they decided it was not an 
imperialist war. Now that the Soviet was 
being invaded by the Nazis, the French Com- 
munists fought the Germans. By the time 
the war was over, they had entrenched them- 
Selves in power. They had even convinced 
many of their fellow countrymen that they 
were Frenchmen first, Communists second. 
The writer saw them demonstrate their 
armed strength the day Paris was liberated. 

It seems unreasonable to believe that all 
the qualities that have made France great 
are no more. It would seem to the writer, 
in view of long acquaintance with France, 
that those basic assets are still there, albeit 
hidden in the confusion and clamor raised 
by the political extremists. This is a time 
that calls for greatness and sacrifice, no less 
than when the youth of France stopped the 
World’s most powerful army at Verdun. To- 
day calls for courage, too, the courage to 
Put welfare of country above partisan 
Politics. 

If the hoped for political renaissance is 
slow in coming to the French, the rest of the 
Western World should not forget that 
France’s present troubles have roots in World 
War I. Some such thought must have been 
in the mind of former Premier Joseph Cail- 
laux, a few decades back, when some one 
asked him where the leaders were who could 
Settle a contemporary French crisis. “Alas, 
Monsieur,” he is said to have answered, “they 
all sleep on the field of honor.” 


Passports for Red Agents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Freedom of Travel Isn’t for 
-Red Agents.” This editorial is from the 
Saturday Evening Post, and is well 
worth the attention of all Senators and 
the American public. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM OF TRAVEL ISN’T FOR RED AGENTS 


Perhaps the most important objective in 
the Communist effort to break down the 
United States security system is the passport 
Office of the State Department. Our regu- 
lations deny passports to persons, who are 
Members of tthe Communist Party, or who 
engage in activities to support the Com- 
Munist movement, or whom there is reason 
to believe that they are going abroad to 
engage in activities which will advance the 
Communist movement. 

This is naturally an inconvenience to the 
Communist conspirators, who, true to form, 
are spewing forth a dense propaganda smoke- 
screen designed to persuade the American 
People that the State Department is under 
the domination of reactionaries and Mc- 
Carthyites whose purpose is to prevent lib- 
eral scientists, economists, and sweet singers 
from going abroad. 

Actually, the number of would-be travelers 
who have been refused passports is very 
Small. In the first 10 months of 1955, a total 
of 478,059 applications had been received 
and 473,703 passports issued. Thus there 
Were 4,356 persons who did not get passports. 
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Of these, about 3,900 failed to complete 
application forms, which were returned for 
further information. This leaves 456 actual 
rejections. Some of the unsuccessful appli- 
cants were insane; others had a record 
of discreditable conduct, such as passing bad 
checks abroad or making it necessary for 
Uncle Sam to bail them out. Still others 
were habitual criminals. 

The number turned down under the regu- 
lation denying passports to Communists or 
fellow travelers during this period of almost 
a year was 13. So as far as numbers go, it 
does not appear that the State Department 
is carrying on a vendetta against liberals or 
intellectuals. In any event, the actions of 
the Department in this regard are not a 
caprice of John Foster Dulles or his minions, 
but -are stipulated in an Executive order 
issued in 1951 during the incumbency of 
former Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

The right of the State Department to reg- 
ulate the issuance of passports in general 
has not been seriously challenged. But Judge 
Luther Youngdahl, of the Federal District 
Court for the District of Columbia, has as- 
serted that, to comply with “due process,” 
the State Department must support its de- 
nial of a passport with “all evidence upon 
which the office may rely for its decision.” 
His honor mentioned the harm done by “the 
secret informer and the faceless talebearer 
whose identity and testimony remain locked 
in confidential files.” This is about how any 
American would react to use of informers 
if he knew nothing of how the Communist 
apparatus operates. 

But if the identity of those who expose 
Red applicants for passports must be re- 
vealed, the best way to get a passport would 
be to become a Communist secret agent. For 
the State Department insists that it cannot 
disclose the source of its information regard- 
ing the activities of Communist conspirators 
“without smashing whatever defense we have 
against the red conspiracly. The phrase 
secret informer and faceless talebearer in 
Judge Youngdahl’s decision suggests busy- 
bodies who write poison-pen letters. Usu- 
ally these informers are carefully trained 
FBI agents who have infiltrated the Com- 
munist apparatus and enable the Govern- 
ment to keep a check on what the Commu- 
nist Party is up to. When the identity of 
these men is disclosed, their usefulness is at 
an end. 

The destruction of this security apparatus 
is the real objective of many Communists 
who apply for passports. They have no in- 
tention of going abroad, but they hope to 
force disclosure by the State Department of 
the names of our secret counteragents. In 
recent months a considerable increase in 
passport applications by the Red brethren 
has been noted. Even if the passport au- 
thorities cannot be blackmailed into expos- 
ing our undercover men, the Reds hope to 
embarrass the Government by constant hue 
and cry over new “outrages.” 

Undoubtedly there is a problem —for se- 
curity officers, Judges and ordinary citizens 
in their thinking—how to square our tradi- 
tional American jealousy of infringements 
on human freedom and our distrust of “in- 
formers” with the necessity to protect this 
country from an active conspiracy to destroy 
every freedom. But surely “freedom to 
travel” is not compromised by regulations 
necessary for national safety—any more than 
freedom to drive a car down Main Street is 
violated by regulations which attempt to 
keep automobiles out of the hands of 
morons and homicidal maniacs. 

Anyway, it is time to think of the subject 
in terms of what is going on, and not be mis- 
led by the Communist effort to call the whole 

- Nation to arms whenever a Communist or a 
dupe thereof is denied a passport. 
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Price Supporters Versus Price Flexers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
GTA daily radio roundup of Wednesday, 
February 29, 1956. 


There being no objection, are arti- 
cle was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


When the United States Senate votes on 
the farm bill, it will be a line-up of firm- 
price supporters versus price fixers. Secre- 
tary of- Agriculture Benson is opposed to firm 
supports. So is President Eisenhower, ac- 
cording to his Secretary of Agriculture. Even 
the official voice of the Republican Party 
wants price fixing. 

That is extremely disturbing to a number 
of Republican Senators, as well as painful 
to all farmers. Recently the price fixers 
convinced the Republican National Commit- 
tee it was worth spending $250,000 to oppose 
90 percent price supports on basic farm, 
commodities. At least, it is reported to be 
spending that much in advertising to in- 
fluence public opinion. Ohe Twin City radio 
station alone is putting on 140 of these spot 
announcements against firm price supports 
and in favor of the President’s farm bill. 

But, not all Republican Congressmen agree 
with this procedure. Here in the farm belt, 
most Republican Congressmen, along with 
the Democrats, know how important it is 
to farmers to get firm price supports back 
on the books. 

One of our Senators who understands 
about farm expenses and prices because he’s 
a farmer himself is Ep THYE of Minnesota. 
He wants firm price supports back for now. 
Here is his voice from Washington: “Now, the 
question that I see also in the farm bill that 
the committee voted out last week was this: 
That to maintain a firm support platform 
under the commodity while we get into the 
soil-bank feature, and it’s going to take us 
a year and a half, or more, before that soil- 
bank program will demonstrate its’ ability 
to reduce your surpluses, and in the mean- 
time, you must have a floor under the farm 
prices, or otherwise the farmer is going to 
suffer a much lower income than even at 
the present. * + *” 

That was Ep Ture, Republican Senator 
from Minnesota, speaking transcribed from 
Washington. He’s voting for firm price sup- 
ports. So are other GOP farm Senators— 
Young and Lancer of North Dakota, CASE 
and Munoprt of South Dakota, and also CARL- 
Son of Kansas, who bolted the flexible-price 
bandwagon. 

These Senators are putting real parity 
above party politics, because they know that 
the farm recession is threatening the whole 
Nation. The Senators we've named, who 
are holding out for 90 percent price props, 
would appreciate your support. They’re un- 


der tremendous political pressure from the 
Price flexers. 


A letter from you—better yet, a telegram— 
will let them know they’ve got the backing 
of farmers at the grassroots, not the straw- 
hatted, Times Square price fiexers. 


The farmers who make this program pos- 
sible thank you for listening to GTA the Co- 
op way. 
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Newspapering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 21, 1956, D. Hiden Ramsey, one of 
North Carolina’s greatest newspapermen 
of all time, delivered an address entitled, 
“The Croaking of a Retired Raven on a 
Withered Branch,” before the Midwinter 
Institute of the North Carolina Press As- 
sociation at Chapel Hill, N. C. I was 
privileged to hear this address, which 
sets forth with rare eloquence and un- 
derstanding the problems and purposes 
of newspapering. Believing it to be 
worthy of wide dissemination and preser- 
vation, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CROAKING OF A RETIRED RAVEN ON A 
WITHERED BRANCH 


I did not coin the title which I have chosen 
for my talk this morning. I borrowed it out- 
right from a speech delivered a half century 
ago by a distinguished British statesman 
with a Churchillian genius for vivid, remem- 
bered statement. 

Late in life Lord Rosebery found himself 
out of step with the reigning thought of the 
Liberty Party which he had led with bril- 
liance and effectiveness in his earlier days. 
Old age and the swiftly moving events of his 
declining years had invested his political 
views with a certain obsolescence. 

There was nothing unusual to Rosebery’s 
experience. It was novel only to him. Most 
of us repeat it with varying degrees of per- 
sonal disenchantment as we move with many 
backward looks into the westering phase of 
life. 

I spent in the service of the daily news- 
papers of my hometown many crowded, 
happy, and I venture to hope, somewhat 
purposeful years. The work was always de- 
manding of time, strength, and mental exer- 
tion but I never found it drudgery. Each 
day was a new venture, each issue of the 
paper was a complete achievement in itself. 
There were, of course, many frustrations and 
failures but they were quickly forgotten in 
the reassuring knowledge that tomorrow 
would bring a completely new day and a new 
issue in which we could do full penance for 
the sins of today and in which the reader, 
remembering little, would forgive everything. 

Not the least of the many satisfactions 
which newspapering has brought to me have 
been the rich, stimulating, and understand- 
ing friendships which my calling has made 
possible forme. In that respect, I have been 
blessed beyond my deserts. The meetings of 
the North Carolina Press Association with 
their opportunities for renewing and relish- 
ing old friendships were positive delights 
which I looked back upon with heart- 
warming memories and forward to with the 
most pleasant anticipations. I will always 
treasure the recollections of many great 
spirits who have gone to see what makes the 
stars shine. 

If I had my life to live over again—which 
none of us can do except in our vain imagin- 
ings—I would take the same old weather- 
beaten, footworn trail. I would choose 
newspapering as my lifework and I would 
spend my days within the shadows of the 
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lordly mountains that bulk so large against 
the horizon of my homeland and among 
the kindly, eternally engaging folk who in- 
habit its towns, valleys, and hillsides. 

For the past 16 months I have had no re- 
sponsibility for the production of any news- 
paper. I am just another subscriber, just 
another number in the ABC reports, just an- 
other unit of purchasing power which some 
harried advertising solicitor is trying to sell 
to some skeptical advertiser. I read news- 
papers now to keep abreast of the news and 
of opinions. Once my duties forced me to 
read the comics; now I am even able to ignore 
them altogether. No-longer do typographical 
errors throw me into apoplectic seizures. 
Now, just like any other simple citizen, I 
savor the end result of the work of you slaves 
of the wheels of journalistic labor. I can 
even throw my paper aside in profane dis- 
gust without feeling that I have been a 
traitor to my kind. 

No reasonably perceptive and reflective 
person can change so sharply the angle from 
which he views his lifetime calling without 
gaining a partially new perspective, without 
modifying somewhat his sense of profes- 
sional values, and without having much of 
his professional vanity deflated. It is from 
this slightly different perspective—my with- 
ered branch—that I propose to speak today. 

First of all, let me express my deep ad- 
miration for the North Carolina daily news- 
papers and for the competent, conscientious 
newspapermen who produce them. I have 
always believed that no State in the Union 
was blessed with so many newspapers of such 
general excellence. This belief has been 
strengthened as I have read and appraised 
them from my frail bough which sways peri- 
lously in the wintry breezes. 

I would like particularly to pay my respects 
to the nondailies of our State. In recent 
months I have been able to read many of 
them regularly and leisurely. It has been 
for me both a pleasant and a revealing ex- 
perience. 

As recently as 20 years ago I heard vocative 
experts—a mendacious breed, at best—freely 
and dolefully predict that the nondailies 
would be ultimately driven out of business 
by the strong dailies circulating in their ter- 
ritories. 

This prophecy has not been fulfilled. On 
the contrary, the nondailies taken as a group 
are more prosperous, more widely read, more 
influential than they have ever been in their 
history. Still better days lie ahead for them. 

The truth probably is that during the past 
two decades the nondailies have made as 
much progress, if not more, than the dailies. 
If any of our daily publishers feels that this 
is an improvident statement, I urge him to 
read regularly many of the more enterprising 
nondailies. He will find it a rewarding prac- 
tice. He will soon discover that there is 
much professional wisdom in these journal- 
istic babes and sucklings. 

I have been deeply impressed by the qual- 
ity of the editorials, the sheer readability of. 
the personal columns, the thoroughness and 
excellence of the news coverage which our 
better nondailies are providing. Some of 
their editorials will not suffer by comparison 
with the more pretentious editorials appear- 
ing in some our larger dailies. I know of no 
more interesting personal columns than some 
of them are printing. 

This morning I wish to take my metaphor- 
ical hat off to the nondailies of our State and 
make to them the lowest bow of which an- 
cient frame is capable. Judged as a whole, 
they are exemplifying journalism at its best 
by recording and interpreting accurately 
and humanly the lives of their respective 
communities. Deeply rooted in their soil, 
they have that assurance of permanence 
furnished only by indispensable public serv- 
ice rendered with competence and character. 

Modern daily newspapcring is a funny, 
even ridiculous business. It is chock full of 
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contradictions, contrarieties and anomalies, 
of material things that are as impermanent 
as a fading bank balance and of intangibles 
that are as everlasting as human nature it- 
self and man’s unresting but irregular quest 
for a better life. F 

Every successful publisher must live & 
double life and he must live this life of du- 
plicity, usually righteous, in the full sight of 
his community and with a positive, even 
noble genius for keeping each clashing phase 
in its proper perspective. 

He must have a cold eye, the frigid eye of 
a banker. Then he must have a warm ey®& 
the eye of a happy-hearted idealist who can 
look beyond the balance sheet to the inesti- 
mable role which a newspaper must play in 
our democracy and which alone justifies the 
freedom which shelters and ennobles the 
press. He must keep his cold eye fastened 
on the counting room and his warm eye on 
the editorial and news rooms. Then he must 
be able to bring these two cross-eyes into 
focus and see the whole job in its proper 
dimensions. Alas. The warm eye is more 
subject to cataract than the cold eye. 

The publisher must fashion his papers tO 
win and hold readers but once having se- 
cured them, he must market them in mass 
to the profit-conscious advertiser who in the 
last analysis pays the freight. To him the 
reader is both a sentient human being and 
a disembodied unit of purchasing power— 
things celestial and things terrestrial. 

To cap it all, there is the most vicious of 
circles that ever plagued any enterprise. 
Without readers, a newspaper cannot sell 
advertising and without advertising a news- 
paper cannot command the frightening rev- 
enues necessary to the production of a pa- 
per that folks will want to read. All the 
time the bedeviled publisher is chasing the 
tail of the fugitive dog in the Stygian black- 
ness, never knowing which is the tail or 
head of the animal which really doesn’t exist 
in the first place. 

The product itself, the individual issue of 
the newspaper, is a pitifully perishable com- 
modity, the evanescent snowflake on the 
Surging river.. In its physical self, it is 
merely several pages of cheap paper with 
some miscellaneous stuff printed on it. Is 
there a moral in the fact that this news- 
print cannot be exposed long to the sun- 
light without becoming yellow and brittle? 

This issue of the newspaper isn’t consumed 
as bread is eaten, only a goat can eat it. 
It doesn’t render continuing service as does 
the refrigerator advertised in its columns. 
It doesn’t enter durably into the structure of 
a building as does steel or cement. It never 
achieves the immorality of noble literature. 
One play of Shakespeare will outlive all the 
billions of copies of newspapers printed in 
journalism’s entire history. 

Once read, this individual issue is as use- 
less as last year’s bird’s nest and is cast 
away in virtually the same condition in 
which it was originally issued. Sometimes, 
this melancholic fate overtakes it before it 
is even read, for no one can compel a sub- 
scriber to read a paper that he has bought. 

It is a dated commodity. Time is its cruel 
master. Born today, it must be read today 
for it dies today, going to that Valhalla ra- 
served for deceased issues, the garbage can. 
The basic raw material which enters into 
its fabrication cannot be bought in large 
quantities and stored in warehouses or re- 
frigerators against a more favorable day 
when it will be used. It cannot be pur- 
chased when it is cheap and sold when it 
is dear. It withers with the fleeting day 
that gives it birth. 

Although mass production methods are 
necessary to the production of the modern 
newspaper, it is never standardized, never 
custom-made. Each issue is hand-tailored. 
Today’s newspaper is unlike yesterday’s 
newspaper. It will be unlike tomorrow's is- 
sue. Mercifully enough, heaven alone knows 
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what next Saturday's paper will be in con- 
tent or context. Sufficient unto the day is 
the newspaper thereof. 

The publisher does not Create the news 
which he sells. Petty and powerful public 
Officials, murderers, radiant brides, careless 
motorists, wretched humans bent on self- 
destruction, wise men and fools, rioting mobs 
in distant lands, the total unfolding tragedy 
and comedy of the day make the news. He 
never knows at the beginning of the day 
what the raw material will be. He merely 
takes it as it comes, printing some, discard- 
ing more, comforted with the thought that 
time outmodes all. 

Furthermore, the raw material is never the 
same. Some days it is bountiful, other days 
scarce. All values are relative. A story 
which might rate front page today is elbowed 
by more important news into the remote re- 
cesses of the paper or into the greedy waste- 
basket. 

To add to the diabolical perversity of the 
task, publishers differ from each other in 
their concepts of printable news. If the 
publisher is of a sensational bent of mind, 
his paper plays up murders, sex offenses, and 
the other crimes altogether too plentiful in 
this world of sin and virtue. If he is con- 
servative in his estimate of news values, crime 
is not accented with headlines and air-blown 
stories and virtue becomes newsworthy, as it 
is always heaven-worthy. 

Every issue is an end in itself, a chapter 
that is soon told and forgotten, unlike the 
one that went before and the one that 
crowds remorselessly on its heels as the sun 
moves serenely and without any respect for 
publishers through the heavens and across 
the globe. 

Vast labor goes into the production of the 
issue. Many men and women of many skills 
and talents—folks filled to their throat- 
latches with imperfections—have had a hand 
in its creation. But it is born to die: the 
truth is that death sets in the moment it 
comes from the press. The task is to place 
it in the hands of the reader before life has 
completely left its ephemeral body and rigor 
mortis has invested it. 

For die it will. Perhaps an editorial lin- 
gers in the memory of sOme gentle reader 
who has a weakness for the ephemera of life. 
Perhaps a few clippings—mostly accounts of 
weddings and deaths—are saved by senti- 
mental folks. Perhaps files are preserved in 
some libraries for the use of musty his- 
torians in days yet to be, and the Jehovah's 
Witnesses remind us that there will not be 
many of such days. But the issue itself 
expires and the only Christian burial which 
it receives is in the smelly garbage can where 
it rubs fleetingly its ghostly shoulders with 
the other wastes and rubbish of modern liv- 
ing. Its only pallbearer is the unemotional 
sanitary squad employee who curses more 
than he admires the corpse. 

To aggravate the grotesqueness of it all, 
every newspaper is tethered like a grazing 
cow to the spot where it is published. -Gone 
is that freer and more nomadic day when 
the publisher, rebuffed in one town, could 
pick up his shirttail of beaten type and 
move with high heart and low bank balance 
to supposedly greener pastures. If it is 
afflicted with labor troubles, it cannot mi- 
grate to a more favorable labor climate as 
can the comparatively foot-loose textile 
mill. More sobering still, it cannot be more 
prosperous than its community or better 
than its readers and advertisers want it to 
be. It is the captive of its community, the 
prisoner of a geographical Alcatraz, the most 
earthbound of all of man’s earthly creations. 

Although it is a highly individualistic 
enterprise, it is the end result of perhaps 
the most striking exhibition of cooperative 
effort which the world knows. Literally, 
thousands of unknown but pitiably fallible 
reporters scattered throughout the world 
gather the news which enters each year into 
its perishable texture. 
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The human element—a frail and untrust- 
worthy thing, at best—is all controlling in 
determining which raw material will be con- 
sumed. The value of news cannot be meas- 
ured with scales or calipers or test tubes or 
microscopes or even by these survey crews 
who try to translate individual stories into 
percentage points. Somewhere in the edi- 
torial hierarchy, an individual must decide 
in the twinkling of a chilly eye that the 
material is useable. His judgment is, of 
course, not a reasoned judgment. A thing 
more of feel than logic, it is just a hasty 
guess and in making this guess, he must 
keep in mind the average reader—a guy 
whom he hasn’t met and who really exists 
only in editorial imaginings. Change the 
person who makes the selection_and often 
as not you change the decision. 

Most newspapers become sooner or later 
monopolies—usually benevolent monopolies, 
I truly believe—but,. monopolies neverthe- 
less. Theoretically, any citizen with the 
hardihood and the capital or credit can 
start a newspaper but actually there is no 
more perilous venture in this world which 
produces so many economic carcasses. The 
only restraint on the immoderations possible 
to such & monopoly is the conscience of 
the publisher, and the possession of a con- 
science is not one of the entrance require- 
ments for admission to the publishing in- 
dustry. 

As we have learned in latter years, the 
Federal Government can lay heavy hands 
on individuals and industries. In times of 
emergency, it can fix prices, seize plants, 
restrict, even ban production. It can even 
establish powerplants to create yardsticks 
for the electric industry to the angry dismay 
of the power magnates. 

But the newspaper is an enterprise set 
apart from all other industries in the liberties 
which it commands. It enjoys a special im- 
munity from governmental interference un- 
der the provisions of Federal and State con- 
stitutions. If it is minded to do so—which 
few publishers are—it can sell a tainted 
product, slanted news, without being subject 
to the pains and penalties of pure-food laws. 

. The newspaper enjoys other privileges, 
preferences, immunities, rights, and licenses. 
It can gossip shamelessly without inviting 
the disrepute of the common gossip who 
whispers things of ill report. It can invade 
the privacy of the individual without being 
shunned in polite society as an institution 
of indecent curiosity or seemingly without 
being brought to book in a court of law. 
It can scold ceaselessly in its editorial col- 
umns without being accepted altogether as 
a curmudgeon. It can bully, scream, and 
pretend to more wisdom than any man, born 
of woman, ever possessed. The morning 
newspaper editor can do what only a shrew 
does: he can scold at the breakfast table. 
It can even denounce commercialized college 
athletics in torrid editorials and then foster 
it blandly in its spacious sports pages. 

Yes, newspapering is a funny, even wacky, 

business. It is filed to overflowing with 
contradictions and curiosities, with un- 
abashed human frailty and heaven-sent 
human nobility. Its vast unselfishness is 
always at civil war with its mortal selfish- 
ness and only the individual issue reveals 
how the battle has gone. Newspaper history 
records many Appomatoxes for unselfish- 
ness. 
For all that, it is a great game—the great- 
est in the world. It is no business for mere 
mortals of fainthearts, weak digestive capac- 
ities, and limited visions. It is no business 
for the person who cannot look beyond the 
earthy figures of a favorable balance sheet 
to a great democratic people struggling to- 
ward a freer, a happier, and a more pros- 
perous civilization. It is the frail and fleet- 
ing stuff out of which a great democracy is 
made. 

If I have appeared in my talk this morning 
to be obliquely critical, please understand 
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that I speak out of deep affection and vast 
respect for my profession. After all, I am 
merely exercising in retirement the privi- 
lege which I exercised so long as an editor— 
the right to tell other folks what they should 
believe, what they should do. If it is any 
satisfaction to you, recall Hogarth’s cartoon 
of the Briton imprisoned for his debts who 
spent his entire prison sentence solving the 
debts of the British Empire. 

May I close on a note of optimism and of 
warning these remarks cackled from my 
precarious perch on a withered twig? 

The golden era of journalism lies ahead. 
Our newspapers will move into greater pros- 
perity and increased usefulness. This will 
be particularly true of North Carolina. 

Our population is growing prodigiously. 
The incomes of our people are rising. Vast 
armies of boys and girls are issuing out of 
our colleges and universities and these 
armies will swell unbelievably. The work- 
week of the American people will decrease 
further with the advance of automation. 

What do these changes mean? 

They mean more people in sheer numbers 
who can be potentially served by newspapers. 
They mean more persons who can afford 
newspapers. They mean more people who 
as a matter of education can read better 
newspapers if they get them. They mean 
that these more persons with larger incomes 
and greater literacy will have more time in 
which to read their newspapers. 

Yes, your circulations will increase miracu- 
lously, even if you are afficted with a sluggish 
circulation department. Your advertising 
volume will swell as the merchants and 
manufacturers reach out aggressively and 
stridently for the larger incomes of more 
folks. The peril is that our newspapers will 
become little more than corpulent shopping 
guides spiced and sprinkled with capsule 
news. 

The American people will want to read the 
full news when they want to read it. They 
will never settle for the often misleadingly 
brief news report that comes filtered to them 
at a given minute of the day through the 
tonsils of some radio announcer and that 
often changes its meaning with the intona- 
tions of the individual announcer. The 
newspaper came to replace the town crier 
with his bell and it will not be replaced or 
even weakened by a new town crier in the 
som of staccato radio or glamorous televi- 
sion. 

The croaked warning is this: there is 
building up in the future a critical shortage 
of capable reporters. This golden era of 
journalism depends upon an adequate 
supply of skilled newsmen of the highest 
sense of professional integrity who can re- 
port the news in a more literate fashion for 
a more literate people. If the newspaper in- 
dustry is not forehanded, it may find that 
it is inviting the same fate which has 
brought our public school system to such a 
critical pass. Those in authority indulged 
too long in the dangerous delusion that there 
will always be available an adequate supply 
of qualified teachers. They starved the 
teacher colleges. They paid salaries in no 
wise competitive with those which college- 
trained men and women could command 
in industry. Now we are trying frantically 
to overcome our grievous mistake. 

Industry with its vast scouting organiza- 
tions is searching out the brightest stu- 
dents in our colleges and universities and is 
clamoring for an ever-increasing output. 
It offers them the enticements of excellent 
starting salaries and of extraordinary op- 
portunities for advancement. American in- 
dustry was never more romantic, never more 
appealing than today and the end is not 
yet. 

The good reporter is above price. With- 
out him no truly good newspaper can be 
published. He must have an alert mind, 
vast energy, an ability to write clearly, the 
capacity to hear correctly and to report 
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accurately what he has heard. He must 
have a high sense of professional honesty. 
He must be able to report correctly events 
and opinions which he loathes as well as the 
events and opinions which he approves. He 
is the newspaper’s conscience out on the 
firing line. He provides or edits or chooses 
the news which is the very lifeblood of any 
neswpaper. 

Gone is the day when the newspaper in- 
dustry can take it for granted that through 
some strange ordering of Providence that 
shields fools and newspapers from the con- 
sequences of their folly there will always be 
an abundant supply of bright young men 
and women who will be willing to turn 
their backs on the blandishments of other 
businesses, take the vows of poverty and be- 
come or remain reporters. 

The North Carolina newspapers will be 
foolish if they proceed on the assumption 
that they do not have to take account of the 
competition of industry in the salaries 
which they pay and the enticements which 
they offer to young men and women. They 
will be shortsigted if they allow our schools 
of journalism to be undernourished as our 
teacher colleges were underfed in other 
days. Above all, we must take such meas- 
ures and implement such policies as may 
be necessary to enhance the reporter’s pride 
in the job he holds. Folks work not only 
for salaries: They want to feel that their 
labor is important. The teacher shortage 
is not due entirely to low salaries: It is 
partly attributable to the lowering of the 
status of the teacher in her estimate and in 
that of the community. I am not certain 
that better milk comes from contented cows 
but I know that better reporting comes from 
contented reporters. 


Newspapers will always be advertising 
media of a sort but they cannot be great ad- 
vertising media unless they are first of all 
newspapers with the accent always on the 
first syllable, “news.” The fate of news- 
papering is bundled inseparably up with 
news, brightly reported, to be sure, but ac- 
curately reported above everything else. 
That means more reporters, better reporters. 
Newspapers will commit slow suicide in the 
full gaze of thei disgusted readers if they 
allow other industries to drain off the brigh- 
est of our college graduates. 


War on Religion Behind the lion Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ‘“‘Communists Continue War 
Against Churches,” which appeared in 
the Washington Star of March 4, 1956. 
It certainly shows the relentless cam- 
paign carried on by the Communists 
against the churches and religious lead- 
ers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WEEK IN RELIGION—COMMUNISTS CON- 
TINUE WAR AGAINST CHURCHES 

The war on religion behind the Iron Cur- 
tain continues with unrelenting determina- 
tion despite an occasional show of concilia- 


tion by the Communists in their dealings 
with the churches, 
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Vatican Radio commented recently that 
although Communist governments may at 
times relax pressure against the churches for 
opportunistic reasons, their fundamental 
atheism has not changed but is becoming 
“more systematic, self-assured and cunning.” 

Two events this week illustrate the type 
on conciliatory gesture made now and then 
by the Communists while they continue their 
basic anti-religious campaign. 

One was an amnesty granted by the Hun- 
garian Government to six Roman Catholic 
priests serving prison terms for alleged anti- 
state offenses. One of the clergymen is Dr. 
Justin Baranyi, a former theology professor, 
who was a codefendant at the 1949 trial of 
Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, primate of 
Hungary. 

Last week, also, the Communist mayor 
and the city council of Brandenburg, Soviet 
Zone city, apologized to church authorities 
for a sacrilegious performance by a Commu- 
nist actor at a carnival. The Communist 
had masqueraded as Christ, burlesqued the 
Saviour’s sermons and bestowed his “‘bless- 
ing” on the crowd. 

The Hungarian amnesties were consider- 
ably minimized by the fact that although 
Cardinal Mindszenty was released from pris- 
on last July, he is still under restraint at a 
monastery in Southern Hungary and may 
not resume the functions of his office. Mean- 
while, the freedom of the Catholic Church 
in Hungary has become increasingly ham- 
pered. 

In East Germany, the apology of the Bran- 
denburg authorities must be viewed against 
the background of an increasingly aggres- 
sive campaign by the Communists against 
the churches. 

During recent weeks, Soviet zone Officials 
have denied travel permits to Protestant 
pastors wishing to attend church gather- 
ings in Western Germany. A Protestant stu- 
dents’ group was banned by official decree 
from holding meetings on university cam- 
puses in East Germany. 


The Advantage of Our Mixed Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE. UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Meat Packers Coun- 
cil of Canada, held at the Chateau 
Frontenac, in Quebec City, an address 
entitled “The Advantage of Our Mixed 
Economy” was delivered by J. M. Martin, 
dean of the faculty of social sciences of 
Laval University, Quebec. His address 
is a very thoughtful one, and, although 
it was delivered in Canada, it is so wholly 
applicable to conditions prevailing today 
in the United States that I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the address printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE ADVANTAGE OF OUR MIXED ECONOMY 
(An address by J. M. Martin, dean of the 

faculty of social sciences, Laval University, 

Quebec, at the 36th annual meeting of the 

Meat Packers Council of Canada, Chateau 

Frontenac, Quebec City, February 14, 

1956) 

Ladies and gentlemen, the kinder the in- 
troduction, the greater the challenge for the 
speaker. I need not say how really thank- 
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ful I am to Mr. Massé for his laudatory in- 
troduction. In his own discreet way, he has 
set the ideal toward which I shall strive. 
But, as I do not pretend nor expect to live 
up—or rather to speak up—to it, I hereby 
solemnly make him responsible for any dis- 
crepancy which you may detect between the 
lofty goal he has set and my own perform- 
ance. 

On a more serious tone, let me now express 
to you my gratitude for this opportunity 
which I am here granted to tackle, with such 
a distinguished audience, some of the prob- 
lems and elements of what I term “four mixed 
economy.” I am particularly interested in a 
discussion and description of the advantages 
of such an economy, as I see them. My ap- 
proach to this economic topic may well be 
more sociological or moral than strictly 
economic, for its many implications for our 
society seem to me to go far beyond the 
frontiers of an economic framework. 

This points to the immediate need for a 
clarification of concepts and a definition of 
terms. First, what is meant by mixed, when 
one speaks of a mixed economy? The dic- 
tionary will tell us that a thing is “mixed” 
when it is made up of a number of hetero- 
geneous elements, or further, when it is a 
part of, or participates in, different things. 

For instance, we may call “mixed” a gov- 
ernment which participates in the nature of 
various others. In terms of public admin- 
istration, a mixed commisison will be one 
which is composed of members selected from 
two or more nations, or voluntary associa- 
tions, and so on. In short, the word “mixed” 
refers to one fundamental fact: that of di- 
versity. Needless to say, diversity does not 
and should not imply, per se, contradiction, 
opposition, or conflict. On the very con- 
trary—since a state of harmony is essentially 
based on conditions of diversity; for harmony, 
as here understood, is the orderly arrange- 
ment of parts into a whole so that they 
contribute to the attainment of one com- 
mon end. 

A mixed economy, therefore, is an economy 
made up of diverse elements oriented toward 
the same goal, that is, the welfare of all, 
which can be reached only in a climate of 
human dignity, self-respect, and freedom, 
in an atmosphere of tolerance and good will. 
The various elements of a mixed economy, 
then, diverse though they may be, will be set 
in harmony with one another, thus seeking 
through the unity of purpose the oneness of 
goal within the diversity of institutions, 
rie a and methods of action or opera- 

on. : 

Those characteristics which we consider 
essential to what we call a mixed economy 
are not found together and as such in every 
country, in every form of government, or in 
every economic structure. 

For instance, one cannot expect to find 
freedom of enterprise and tolerance toward 
various types of economic organization in a 
state of slavery or serfdom, or in a country 
that is ruled by a tyrant or a dictator. I 
do not believe any more than you do, for 
example, that freedom of enterprise and a 
spirit of tolerance are the stamp of Com- 
munist countries. But why go so far, why 
go behind the Iron Curtain, to discover that 
mixed economy, as we understand it, is non- 
existent? 

Take, for instance, those primitive coun- 
tries which still form a large portion of the 
world of today, the so-called underdeveloped 
countries; there, the natives are often de- 
prived of the bare necessities of life; in those 
countries, a lack of natural resources, or 
else a lack of organization or equipment to 
exploit them, do not allow the greatest ma- 
jority of their inhabitants to make a decent 
living from the land, from the earth, or from 
the sea; those are usually overpopulated 
areas. i 

It is true that such countries are not 
equally poor in resources; some are poten- 
tially rich indeed; but there is on charac- 
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teristic which they share in common: Only 
a slight minority of their people are edu- 
cated; and, in most cases, education stands 
at a rather low level; their civilization can 
scarcely be given the name of civilization; 
and their lack of initiative or ability to im- 
prove their lot makes their poverty even 
worse. It is not at all surprising, therefore, 
that under such conditions, their existence 
hardly lies at the level of mere subsistence, 
that their government must be handled in 
the most primitive ways, usually in the form 
of a tight and pervasive collectivism which 
prohibits or hinders any diversity of under- 
taking. 7 

This brings into light some of the other 
prerequisites for the achievement of a mixed 
economy, that is, a minimum degree of hu- 
man progress as it is provided for education, 
by initiative, which is a result of minds be- 
ing enlightened by knowledge and moti- 
vated by energy and ambition, and as pro- 
vided for by political development and suffi- 
cient wealth. 

Still further, we may ask ourselves if the 
failure to establish a mixed economy is prop- 
er only to totalitarian or underdeveloped 
countries. For instance, political unrest, as 
it is found in some countries which we know 
all very well, does not necessarily prevent 
the existence of a mixed economy, but may 
become a real threat to it and may consti- 
tute a definite obstacle to its normal func- 
tioning. Thus it is clear that peace, order, 
and harmony, as well as a certain degree of 
political maturity, are essential if a country 
is to reach a state of mixed economy, an 
economy that has attained a certain stage of 
evolution. A mixed economy, as I mean it 
and as I see it, cannot develop without strong 
advances in civilization; I do not mean to 
say, however, that it is necessarily the only 
outcome of civilization, but it is assuredly @ 
logical one. 

Are we so proud of ourselves, are we sO 
confident in our own achievements in North 
America, and particularly in Canada, that 
there is no doubt left in us that we have 
succeeded in attaining this state of educa- 
tion, of civilization and of economic prog- 
ress that allows mixed economy to be the 
dominant type of economy in our land? I 
would not sincerely dare answer “Yes.” Why? 
Because even though we are prone to recog- 
nize that the conditions I have described or 
pointed to so far are, as a whole, present in 
our society at large, there is, however, @ 
certain number of forces, either internal, that 
is within the economic activity itself, or 
external, that is, from the outside of the 
economic world, that tend toward weakening 
or opposing this state of mixed economy. 

Let us, in effect, suppose that within a 
specific field of economic activity, say, the 
meat-packing industry, a firm is striving to 
create a monopoly (which, of course, we all 
know it is not the case) by gaining complete 
control over supply, processing or manufac- 
turing and distribution, without regard to 
the general prosperity or the well-being of 
the people. 

Let us assume now that this process is 
repeated in many other major fields of eco- 
nomic activity and that it is made with the 
same spirit. It then becomes clear that this 
mixed economy we are so often complacently 
speaking of is just a mere word, that it can- 
not be a reality under such conditions. In 
fact, there is, then, no situation of mixed 
economy, because, according to the defini- 
tions previously given, one of the main com- 
ponents of what is to me a mixed economy, 
is that any firm or enterprise of any type 
whatsoever has the right to operate and be 
successful under normal conditions of oper- 
ation, provided the aim to be attained, that 
is, the well-being of the people, is safe- 
guarded. 

What does all this mean, in concrete 
terms? It means that as long as the peo- 
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ple are satisfied in most respects, as long 
as they find it advantageous to have the 
faculty of making their choices as to the 
kind of enterprises they do prefer, then any 
type of enterprise must be accepted, must 
have the right to exist and operate. When I 
speak of enterprise, I have in mind every 
type of enterprise, the big, even the giant 
undertaking as well as the small firm, 
even of a family type or of an individual- 
istic type, the corporate organization as well 
as the unincorporate one, the profit-seeking 
enterprise, too often erroneously labeled 
“the capitalist firm,” as against the service- 
seeking organization, better known as the 
cooperative organization—which is also as 
badly named “the noncapitalist enter- 
prise’’—the private undertaking (which com- 
prises all types of enterprise outside State 
control and the state undertaking itself, 
like crown companies, other state-sup- 
ported firms and various agencies of Gov- 
ernment, such as the liquor commissions, 
wheat board, meat board, industrial de- 
velopment bank, hydroelectric and power 
commissions, municipal public utilities, and 
soon. All those undertakings are component 
parts of “our mixed economy.” 

This now brings me to another funda- 
mental aspect of what is or should be a 
mixed economy, and this is the amount and 
nature of state intervention into the eco- 
nomic activity of a nation. I know that this 
is a delicate question, but it is one that we 
must face boldly and with a true and deep 
sense of realism. The proper function of the 
State is not primarily to interfere with the 
activity of the citizens and their own insti- 
tutions, either economic or social and cul- 
tural; this must be taken as a general state- 
ment, which naturally stands out in relief in 
a democracy, but which must be properly 
understood. On the other hand, one cannot 
forget that the state is the guardian of the 
peace among its subjects, either natural or 
artificial persons, and that peace requires 
that there be no abuses and that everybody 
as well as every organization be in such a 
position as to achieve reasonably well a state 
of welfare as complete as possible. Let us 
be reminded that the state, at every level, 
is responsible for the. common good of the 
people and of their institutions. 

Therefore, in our conception of what is or 
what should be our mixed economy, there 
is no contradiction in the fact that we accept 
certain forms of state intervention, if it is 
required for the preservation of peace and 
harmony in order to realize those common 
objectives which are necessary for the wel- 
fare of the people, or if the state organisms 
prove to be better suited or more efficient 
than private enterprises to achieve this goal. 

Here again we are dealing with another 
criterion of our mixed economy, efficiency. 
Initiative alone is not sufficient, it must be 
combined with efficiency if we want to have 
a worthy economy, an economy that pos- 
sesses a dynamism strong enough to perpetu- 
ate itself, to answer the ever-changing needs 
of the people and to adapt itself to the con- 
stantly altered conditions of a country in a 
state of progress and development. This is 
a challenge to our type of economy. 

A mixed economy, as we have already seen 
it, must offer the people opportunities for 
choices amongst the various types of enter- 
prises; but it requires even more than that. 
Not only should we have to make a choice 
or submit voluntarily to a choice made by 
others between the various types of under- 
takings, but we must have the opportunity 
to make a decision as against other decisions 
in the normal course of the economic activ- 
ity; in other words, “our mixed economy” 
must lend itself to the making of free de- 
cisions and must offer opportunities for ob- 
taining that end. There must be, for in- 
stance, freedom of choice or liberty of de- 
cisions as to investments: Types of invest- 
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ments, amounts to be invested, where we 
want to invest; as to consumption, what to 
consume, how to consume, how much to con- 
sume; as to production, what and in what 
quantities to produce, where to produce, 
when to produce; as to distribution, where 
to distribute, how much to distribute, and 
so forth. This does not mean that we do not 
have to take into consideration the limiting 
factors—either material or ethical—inevita- 
bly involved in the process of choice. There 
must always be an equilibrium to be main- 
tained between the multifarious elements 
that are confronting themselves when a de- 
cision has to be made, if we sincerely en- 
deavor to reach the ultimate goal which is 
the common good of the people, be it called 
general welfare or general well-being. 

I feel at this point that I can ask myself 
the question that is implied in the title of 
this lecture: What are the advantages of 
our mixed economy, as just outlined so far 
in the previous statements? It seems to me 
that there is no necessity to speak at great 
length on this question, since I think that 
you all see those advantages or take them 
for granted. 

I deem it appropriate, however, to say a 
few words on this subject of advantages, 
would it be only to justify the title of this 
lecture. One of the most obvious advan- 
tages of our mixed economy is that, in the 
first place, it stimulates all the partners in- 
volved in the game; but, in all fairness, the 
rules of the game must be made known to 
each partner and must be understood by 
each one. Then one has to demonstrate his 
ability to play. One must also give the proof 
of his usefulness, having, in turn, the right 
to claim that his usefulness, once proved, 
should be well recognized, in the sense that 
he should be allowed to live and perform his 
functions without being unduly hampered: 
Fair play, have we to remind us, is the golden 
rule of a true mixed economy. 

That kind of economy offers the ideal 
conditions for the spirit of risk-taking and 
initiative, which is so important in an ex- 
panding country and a dynamic world, and 
which is so essential to the preservation of - 
human dignity and values. In this respect, 
the role played by our mixed economy, pro- 
vided we never lose sight of the ultimate 
goal I want to recall as the main theme of 
this lecture—the general welfare—is or 
shouid be one of the most important of all 
of the activities of the free world, ta whom 
cultural and moral values must still have a 
real meaning. 

This spirit of initiative has already demon- 
strated what it can produce; it is the spirit 
of .great pioneers, of great discoverers, of 
great inventors, of great industrialists and 
merchants; it is one of the main reasons 
for our high standard of living. But it must 
remain free from selfishness, from any de- 
structive ambition, from intolerance; other- 
wise, it would become a depotism and a dis- 
order contrary to the harmony and equili- 
brium which are essential features of a true 
mixed economy. Who, in this distinguished 
audience, would not agree that this is one 
of the most precious advantages of our mixed 
economy, properly understood? 

I said a moment ago that fair play was 
the golden rule of our mixed economy. I 
think I sould clarify this point a bit further, 
so as to show another advantage that has to 
be a product of that economy. When I 
mentioned that I had in mind, among other 
things, that fair treatment is not to be ap- 
plied only to other firms, either competitive 
or not, to other businessmen, either big or 
small, but to all partners, as I said, and then 
to workers who are not mere tools in the 
process of production or distribution, but 
who are human beings and who, in addi- 
tion, constitute an important portion of 
those contributing to the enrichment of 
enterprises themselves and of our country. 
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Fair treatment, with respect to quality, to 
prices and to sufficient supply, has also to 
be given to consumers of all kinds; fair treat- 
ment must equally be granted to producers, 
in the form of fair returns and of equitable 
practices. 

This also is one of the benefits accruing 
from our mixed economy when fully under- 
stood by those who play a role in it. 

Among the other human advantages to be 
found in that economy is that it greatly 
favors the sense of responsibility and makes 
one conscious of his rights and at the same 
time of his duties, since this sense of respon- 
sibility is the prerogative of free men in a 
free society, and since our mixed economy 
gives ample opportunities to exercise it. 

I could mention many other advantages 
we are benefiting from by the mere fact that 
we, here in Canada and in the western world, 
are living in a condition of mixed economy, 
put those I have already mentioned are in 
my humble opinion sufficient to illustrate 
quite well the point I was aiming at. 

But before closing my remarks, I would 
like to say a few words about the preserva- 
tion of our mixed economy, since I am con- 
vinced that everybody in this gathering, and 
many more outside, believe in it, in its ad- 
vantages and in its virtues. If we sincerely 
feel that it is worth keeping, we must be 
prepared to take all the legitimate means at 
our disposal not only to protect it but also 
to make it the most worthy of our own 
consideration and of the approval of others. 

To that end, our economic life has to be 
organized in such a way as to provide a 
decent living to the greatest number of our 
people. And if we cannot avoid poverty and 
distress in some quarters, since, as we must 
admit that, no human social or economic 
system has ever been exempt of weaknesses 
and of vicissitudes, it is the duty of every 
person, of every firm, of every one of our 
institutions to contribute its full share to 
alleviate this misfortune. In doing so, we do 
not deserve any praise; we are only logical 
in protecting from the inside our accepted 
way of life against its internal defects. 

We must go further than that by strength- 
ening our economic and social organization. 
Not only should we give our people a better 
standard of living, but we must be greatly 
concerned with its education. The money 
invested in schools, in colleges, in universi- 
ties, in research, the time and efforts devoted 
to raise the standards of education, and, 
consequently, the cultural and moral stand- 
ards of the people, is a low-cost premium as 
set against the values to which we attach so 
great importance. 

The greater the number of reasonably well 
educated and enlightened citizens, the 
greater will be the chances of having a sound 
political organization and an efficient public 


administration. The greater the number of~ 


highly qualified individuals, the greater will 
also be the quantity of well organized and 
administered enterprises and the greater the 
benefits to all. 

If our economy is as good as we consider it 
and if the philosophy that sustains it is 
valuable, we should not hesitate to give evi- 
dence of such a fact to other countries 
through tangible contributions that, far 
from impoverishing us, will, at the end, 
increase our prosperity and give us a nice 
repute of generosity and unselfishness. 

Let me warn in closing that we must al- 
ways be alert against over-indulgence to our 
economic organization, to our achievements 
in many other fields: be we reminded that, 
on the one hand, we can always make things 
better and that, on the other hand, as the 
Roman poet Plaute wrote many centuries 
ago: “Homo homini lupus’”—man is a wolf 
to man. 
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Freedom of Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
there is no newspaper published in the 
United States that I enjoy reading more 
than the Christian Science Monitor, be- 
cause of all the great metropolitan 
dailies, it has been the most objective 
through the years. It is owned and pub- 
lished by a charitable foundation, and 
does not have to trim its sails in response 
to any pressure group. 


On January 26, 1950, the Christian 
Science Monitor said editorially of the 
pending FEPC bill: 

The Constitution expressly reserved to 
the people and the States powers not granted 
to the Federal Government. Such legal 
rights are supported by practical political 
wisdom and real questions of justice. * * * 
The FEPC bill would infringe the right of 
employers and union members to choose 
their associates. It may be argued that they 
should be willing to choose their associates 
without regard to race or religion. But there 
is a vital difierence between should and 
must. When the State tells the individual 
how he must choose his associates it is in- 
terfering with a peculiarly intimate freedom. 
To correct one injustice it is commiting 
another. 


Mr. Donald R. Richberg was for many 
years the leading advocate in this coun- 
try of the basic rights of the laboring 
man, and appeared in a number of cases 
as chief counsel for national labor or- 
ganizations. On October 10, 1947, Mr. 
Richberg said, when testifying before 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare with respect to the FEPC 
bill: 

I venture to point out that the dominant 
objective of the bill is to prohibit and to 
prevent by governmental action any free- 
dom to choose one’s associates or cowork- 
ers in business, if that choice is based on 
considerations of race, religion, color, na- 
tional origin or ancestry, yet freedom to 
choose one’s associates because of personal 
liking and confidence, or individual judg- 
ment, whether rational or irrational (in the 
opinion of others), is one of the most essen- 
tial freedoms of a free citizen which has been 
for decades guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States. 


The same theme was the keynote of a 
recent address delivered to the Rotary 
Club of Atlanta, Ga., by Mr. Robert B. 
Troutman, a distinguished Atlanta at- 
torney. His speech, entitled “Freedom 
of Choice in Public Schools,” was pub- 
lished on the editorial page of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of March 1, 1956. 

I wish to emphasize this statement by 
Mr. Troutman: 

The choice of associates among members 
of the races is in practice throughout the en- 
tire country. There is practically no mixing 
of the races in the churches, in offices or in 
clubs, or social gatherings, or in the homes, 
in any place in America. So by voluntary 
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choice the right of selection of associates is 
being practiced by both races in America. 
The same process makes it desirable in the 
schools. 


Naturally I was pleased that Mr. 
Troutman in that same speech said: 

The Southern States might well adopt the 
solution which has been suggested by Sena- 
tor ROBERTSON, of Virginia. 


That statement referred to Senate 
Joint Resolution 137, which I introduced 
on February 6, 1956, and which has as 
cosponsors Senators JOHNSTON, THUR- 
MOND, ERVIN, MCCLELLAN, RUSSELL, and 
GEORGE. 

Before the introduction of that resolu- 
tion, I had the opinion of one of the best 
constitutional lawyers of the Nation that 
the Congress had the legal right to en- 
act such a law, and other good consti- 
tutional lawyers have since concurred in 
that view. A simple majority of the 
Congress, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, could write that resolution into 
law. With respect to the operation of 
schools, it would provide complete free- 
dom of choice of associates, because au- 
thority would be granted to each indi- 
vidual State, which in turn could dele- 
gate to separate school units the privi- 
lege of operating desegregated schools, 
segregated schools, or a combination of 
the two. 


A plan to permit the choice of asso- 
ciates was proposed by Virginia’s Gray 
Commission, which recommended that 
the Virginia Constitution be changed in 
such a way as to enable school units 
which wanted to operate desegregated 
schools to do so, while others would have 
the right to operate a combination of 
desegregated public and segregated pri- 
vate schools. Families in a mixed school 
area who wished to send their children 
to a segregated, nonsectarian private 
school would be eligible for State tuition 
grants. 


Since that report was submitted and 
ratified by an overwhelming majority of 
the voters of Virginia in an election 
called to authorize a convention to 
amend the State constitution, Virginia 
and other States have adopted resolu- 
tions of interposition. Some have gone 
to the point of nullification; but others, 
as was done by Virginia by resolution, 
merely declared that the action of the 
Supreme Court, in effect writing a new 
provision into our Constitution, was an 
illegal method of amending the Consti- 
tution, and that those States, including 
Virginia, would adopt all legai means to 
avoid compliance with such unjustified 
action. 

All Southern States now seek a legal 
remedy for this deplorable situation. 
The attorney general of Virginia has 
ruled that a resolution of interposition 
falls short of being a legal remedy. 
While there are various legal means of 


‘delaying compliance, constitutional au- 


thorities are agreed that there are but 
two legal means for permanent relief. 
One is to amend the Constitution, which 
would require, first, a two-thirds vote 
of the Congress to propose the amend- 
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ment, and then ratification by three- 
fourths of the States. The other is the 
legal remedy I have proposed, which, as 
indicated, can be adopted by a simple 
majority of the Congress. ; 

It is, of course, true that at the mo- 
ment the Congress is unwilling to divorce 
politics from the consideration of this 
serious constitutional issue. That issue 
is one which involves not only the his- 
toric right of States to operate their 
Own public school systems as they see 
fit, provided their school facilities for 
the races are equal, but also the broader 
aspects of the protection of rights of 
States and individuals guaranteed by 
the 10th amendment. But the time may 
come, and I sincerely believe it will come, 
when the broader aspects of the southern 
School situation will become a matter of 
National concern. Naturally, I hope that 
time will come before a system of public 
education has been wrecked in the 
South, the efforts in the South during 
the past decade to provide equal facil- 
ities for the races have been destroyed, 
and bitter animosities have been engen- 
dered in areas where heretofore peace 
and harmony have characterized racial 
relations. 

There definitely is a legal remedy un- 
der which Southern States may continue 
to enjoy their constitutional right of a 
choice of associates, and I have pointed 
out to my colleagues in the Senate how 
it can be provided. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have the address by Mr. Trout- 
man, which was published in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of March 1, 1956, 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM OF CHOICE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

(By Robert B. Troutman) 

The Southern States might well adopt the 
Solution which has been suggested by Sena- 
tor RoserTson, of Virginia, in a proposed 
Tesolution to be introduced in Congress. 
Alabama is now considering a constitu- 
tional amendment embracing the same 
Plan. It should receive the support of all 
People in the country. Even the Federal 
Constitution might be amended to author- 
ize it if necessary. I do not believe it is 
necessary. 

It is a simple plan, giving the parents & 
freedom of choice in the matter. 

The Southern States are contending that, 
No matter what the future may hold, the 
_ Present view of the best thinking on the 
Part of both races is that white and colored 
Children should not be compelled to attend 
the same schools. Certainly, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the parents of the white 
children in the South hold that conviction. 
While we deplore the disorder on the cam- 
Pus at the University of Alabama, it shows 
how deeply the white people feel on the 
Subject. 

We believe that among our most valued 
freedoms is the right to choose one’s asso- 
Ciates. It is-as basic as the right of free 
Speech, free worship and free press. No gov- 
ernment has the power to compel us to asso- 
Ciate with anyone else. 

Every Southern State has compulsory 
School attendance laws. The parents, under 
threat of punishment by fine and imprison- 
ment, must send their children to school. 
In most communities no private schools 
exist. Most parents are financially unable 
to send their children to private schools, 
even if such schools are available. So only 
the public schools can be available to meet 
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these compulsory education laws. Unless, 
therefore, there can be separate schools for 
the races, children are forced to associate 
with those of another race contrary to the 
fundamental constitutional right of freedom 
of choice in selecting one’s associates. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in the seg- 
regation cases did not hold that children 
could not be separated on a voluntary basis. 
It held only that a Negro child could not be 
denied admission-to a school merely on the 
grounds of race. 

The States, therefore, should be permitted 
to establish three types of schools. First, a 
school to which children of both or all races 
are admitted, if they desire to attend school 
together. Second, a school where only white 
children are admitted, for those who desire 
to attend such a school. Third, a school 
where only Negro children are admitted, for 
those who desire to attend such a school. 

I believe it will be within the boundaries 
of the Constitution, even as interpreted by 
the Court as now constituted. It is reasona- 
ble. Recent surveys in the schools of the 
District of Columbia reveal that since inte- 
gration has been ordered, the children have 
fallen below the national average in grading 
their qualifications to be in their respective 
classes. The Negro children are now far 
below the whites in intelligence and culture. 
Obviously, white parents should have a 
choice to avoid the holding back of their 
children in their schoolwork due to inferior- 

associates. 
gan sane Sere of associates among members 
of the races is in practice throughout the 
entire country. There is practically no mix- 
ing of the races in the churches, in offices 
or in clubs, or social gatherings, or in the 
homes, in any place in America. So by vol- 
untary choice the right of selection of asso- 
ciates is being practiced by both races in 
America. The same process makes it desira- 
schools. 
patie thle reason I believe that in the South 
a number of mixed schools on this voluntary 
plan will be negligible. The majority of 
both races, on a voluntary basis, will choose 
gregation. 

-i believe it is a sensible way out. It may 
be more expensive. However, so deep is the 
conviction of our people on the desirability 
of separation of the races, I think they will 
pay the price, if necessary. I believe it will 
save our public school system. 

Emotions and feelings are running high. 
But we must- live under law. To do so we 
must have courts. We must have independ- 
ent judges. Without them our rights are 
nil. So we won't solve our problems by 
defying either the Federal Government or 
the courts of the land. They must be 
solved according to law or we will have 

hy. 

ges pane A get support on any emotional 
plea of “down with the court” or the Federal 
Government. We may incite riots and 
bloodshed for a while, but ultimately law 
and order will triumph. That is what hap- 
pened thus far in every nullification case. 
The Federal Government won out in the 
final test of strength. 

The “freedom of choice” plan is legal and 
within any reasonable interpretation which 
can be placed on the language of the Consti- 
tution. No one can complain if he is allowed 
to choose whether he wishes his child to go 
to a school solely with members of his own 
race or with members of both races. 

if the courts of the United States strike 
down such a plan, then, indeed, they will 
establish themselves as superboards of edu- 
cation. They will confirm what the South- 
ern States say they have already assumed 
in the school cases, by holding in this highly 
emotional area of race relations, the States 
and the local school boards are not author- 
ized to segregate the races, although in their 
private lives atid occupations the members 
of both races now practice voluntary segre- 
gation throughout the Nation. 
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Eisenhower Consents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, along 
with all of the other citizens of our great 
country I rejoice in Mr. Eisenhower’s 
partial return to health. I wish him 
happiness and many long years of life. I 
Mra him complete recovery at an early 

ate. 

However, I feel that Mr. Eisenhower. 
has made his own physical fitness for 
the great office which he again seeks to 
be a paramount issue by his announce- 
ment of candidacy, and by the reserva- 
tions he placed-on it and on his limita- 
tions in carrying out the duties of the 
office of President. 

I wish to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article by Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, which I took from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of March 2, 1956. 
I am sure that the very great timeliness 
and the content of that article makes it 
sufficiently important that it should be 
Drouent to the attention of all our peo- 
ple: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
EISENHOWER CONSENTS 

The President has had such a hard time 
making up his mind that, as he said on 
Wednesday, he was still debating the ques- 


tion on Tuesday. He has made it abundantly 


clear that the question for him has been 
whether he could conscientiously say that 
within his physical limitations he could carry 
the burden of the Presidency for another 
5 years. In the end, what he did was to let 
himself be persuaded by his friends, and 
with the approval of doctors, that he should 
not say no. But because he, himself had 
such serious doubts, he accepted the view 
that after telling the truth about his con- 
dition he could leave the final decision to a 
referendum of the voters. 

Thus, he himself made his own fitness 
the central issue of the campaign. 

The argument to which he yielded was 
that there are compelling reasons why he 
should head the Republican ticket. There 
is no other Republican who has a good pros- 
pect of winning the election, none who can 
keep the party reasonably united on a policy 
of moderation, none who can keep the coun- 
try united on the issues of war and peace. 
Four years, as he said Wednesday evening, 
have not been long enough to reorganize 
and modernize the party. A defeat this 
year would precipitate a disastrous internal 
struggle between the Taft and the Dewey 
wings of the party. If, therefore, Eisen- 
hower himself does not lead the party vic- 
tory, these four Republican years will have 
been no more than a brief interlude in that 
period of the Democratic Party’s supremacy 
which began in 1933. 

This, in effect, is the argument which has 
prevailed with the President. He himself 
dislikes the word, but the argument’ is in 
fact that he is the indispensable man. And 
so far as the safety of the Nation depends 
upon having a Republican President, Eisen- 
hower is indeed the indispensable man. 

This is a powerful argument. But the 
President did not yield to it without a 
struggle of conscience. He did not hide 


‘his feelings on Wednesday evening and that . 


was why, though he made himself available, 
the burden of his talk was what he could 
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not and would not be able to do. It was the 
talk of a man who has managed to say yes 
but is still full of doubt and misgiving. 
This was unavoidable. Given his age and 
his illness, the one thing the doctors can- 
not promise him is that he may count on 
having the extraordinary energies required 
by the President of the United States. They 
may tell him, as they have told him, that 
by following a regime the risks of death or 
disability are no greater in his case than 
for any other man. But the real risk is that 
of a diminishing Chief Executive in what 
promise to be increasingly difficult and try- 
ing days. Five years are a long time at the 
President’s age, and under our system of 
Government there is no way to delegate the 
critical responsibilties of the office. When 
the President is diminished, there is no one 
who can anticipate, seize, and master the 
great issues. Then the basic line of policy 
is to muddle through somehow. 
Uncertainty about the Presidency has be- 
clouded all our affairs for several months. 
The uncertainty has not been cleared away. 
The debate which has been going on inside 
the White House and in the President’s mind 
is now to become a public debate in an 
election year. The people are to decide the 
most unusual question which has ever been 
put to a democracy. It is a big gamble. 
The risks of the gamble could be somewhat 
reduced if the Congress will clarify the con- 
stitutional puzzle of what happens if the 
President is disabled or seriously diminished. 
The risks would be much less, too, if there 
were a Vice President who can command the 
same kind of popular confidence as does the 
President. 
But in any case the gamble remains and 
the stakes are very high. : 


Tke Fight Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Judge Lemelin’s Stand,” which 
appeared in the Manchester Union 
Leader, Manchester, N. H., February 27, 
1956. 

` Judge Lemelin is an outstanding mem- 

ber of the judiciary, and a leader in the 
Franco-American community in my 
State of New Hampshire. The fight he 
is waging against communism has the 
support and backing of thinking Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUDGE LEMELIN’s STAND 

It is heartening to hear a man like Judge 
Emile Lemelin speak out as he did in his 
speech at a laymen’s meeting in Peter- 
borough. The judge promised to devote the 
spare time for the rest of his life in the fight 
against communism, which he defined cor- 
rectly as an attack on the foundations of 
democracy. 

How true that is. The foundations of de- 
mocracy are, as Judge Lemélin said, the 
Bible and the United States Constitution. 
They are represented in American life by the 


church, the family, and the rights of the 
individual. 
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Don’t these things mean anything to those 
Americans who are inclined to play with com- 
munism today and who ignore its dangers? 
Don’t our faith and our freedom, for which 
this republic was established, mean any- 
thing to us any more? 

Perhaps the bulk of the American people 
are indifferent to this menace today because 
they have not been jogged out of their com- 
placency. If that is so, the stand taken 
by Judge Lemelin should awaken them to 
the need of standing up with him in defense 
of. those principles that are dearer to us 
than life itself. 

Life doesn’t mean much under Red slavery. 
And yet that is just what we are all heading 
for, if we don’t have guts and gumption 
enough to stand up and defend the Bible and 
the United States Constitution and thus pre- 
serve the basis of our freedom at any cost. 


Public Versus Private Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Chudoff subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations has been traveling through 
the West, its staff endeavoring to drum 
up support for the development of public 
power to crowd out of business taxpaying 
individuals and organizations whose 
services over the years have been satis- 
factory. 

The public power boys are never idle, 
they never seem to lack for dollars, 
sometimes even being aided by the ex- 
penditure of tax dollars. They are not 
always successful. Note the following 
editorial from the Saturday Evening 
Post: 
Wuo Says THE PEOPLE WANT PUBLIC POWER? 

One issue which the Democrats had relied 
on for 1956 took a turn for the worse last 
November when Stevens County, Wash., voted 
by about 7 to 3 to keep a private-enterprise 
power company in business rather than see 
it sold. out to the competing public-utility 
district. It has long been suspected that the 
public-ownership lobby and its journalistic 
allies had less popular support than they 
pretended to believe, and the victory of the 
Washington Water Power Co., in an area 
which was supposed to be overwhelmingly 
in favor of public power, confirms that sus- 
picion. Furthermore, the Stevens County 
result ought to convince President Eisen- 
hower and his Cabinet that the administra- 
tion’s effort to retreat from socialism has 
plenty of mass support. 

Electric power is one of very few items in 
the cost-of-living index which have remained 
steady, and in some places even declined, in 
an era of explosive inflation. Nevertheless, 
the private power industry has been the 
target of continuous virulent assault. Why? 
Couldn’t the answer be that the power busi- 
ness is more easily socialized than most other 
types of industry? That, at any rate is the 
view of Kinsey M. Robinson, president of 
Washington Water Power. Mr. Robinson 
also believes that the American people any- 
where will vote in favor of free enterprise 
if they are given the opportunity to do so. 

Unfortunately- they seldom have this Op- 
portunity. Although public power has doubt- 
less provided health competition in some 
areas for the private industry, the issue is 
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usually fogged with irrelevancies and alleged 
scandals designed to divert attention from 
the central issue—socialism or free enter- 
prise. The current smokescreen is the Dixon- 
Yates issue. This is presented as some sort of 
blot on the escutcheon of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, but it is really only an elaborate 
and complicated facade to conceal the ex- 
pansionist ambitions of TVA and public 
power everywhere. 

The chatter in the newspaper columhs and 
from TVA Senators over the part played by 
Mr. Adolphe Wenzell, of the First Boston 
Corp., in the negotiations, or the alleged 
failure of the Atomic Energy Commission to 
tell President Eisenhower what was up, is 
strictly for confusion. Mr. Wenzell’s assign- 
ment—without fee, incidentally—was mainly 
to assist the parties in determining a reason- 
able interest rate on the money needed to 
construct the new plant. There was some 
bungling on the public-relations side. But 
the real crime in the Dixon-Yates deal was 
that it threatened to curtail the effort to 
socialize electric power in the United States. 

The Dixon-Yates contract was for the con- 
struction of a steam plant contiguous to the 
TVA domain, thereby making it even less 
likely than it is now that Congress would ap- 
propriate money for new TVA steam plants. 
President Eisenhower rightly pointed out in 
1953 that, if the National Government must 
undertake to provide the TVA area with all 
the power it needs, “generated by any means 
whatever,” then it has a similar respon- 
sibility “with respect to every other area 
and region and corner of the United States.” 
Although most people think of TVA as based 
on water power, the fact is that more than 
60 percent of TVA electric energy is pro- 
duced by steam plants. Its future expan- | 
sion depends on the building of more steam 
plants. A privately operated steam plant at 
the edge of the TVA empire was not to be 
tolerated. 

Therefore, the Dixon-Yates contract had 
to be killed, and a hundred smears poured 
upon men whose offense was an enthusiasm 
for the Eisenhower administration’s effort to 
check the gallop toward socialism. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no simple method like that 
employed in Stevens County, Wash., to de- 
termine the views of the whole population 
on this issue, but the Washington exper- 
lence ought at least to have a reassuring 
effect upon defenders of private enterprise 
in the electric-power field. The public-pow- 
er bloc will do its best to make Dixon-Yates 
look like a synthetic Teapot Dome, but that 


is a tough assignment. Few appear to be 
listening. : 


Address of the Honorable Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Before the City Club 
of Rochester, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a most timely and illuminating 
speech by the very able Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Marion 
B. Folsom. Secretary Folsom delivered 
this address last Saturday before the City 
Club of Rochester. I commend for your 
attention the careful and frank approach 
to problems he outlines in his speech. 
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The words of Secretary Folsom are 
typical of the man. His directness, clar- 
ity, and comprehensiveness have made a 
deep impression on all who have come in 
contact with him. He emphasizes that 
his Department is primarily concerned 
with attaining a richer, fuller life for all 
Americans. To achieve that goal, they 
are working to make a life free of disease, 
to enlarge the opportunities of our chil- 
dren through better education, and to 
advance the economic security of all 
segments of our population. There is 
nothing paternalistic, dictatorial, or 
socialistic about his approach to prob- 
lems, This is the proper American con- 
cept. of government. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY MARION B. FOLSOM, SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Thank you for giving me this excuse to 
get out of Washington and to come home. 
Seriously, it is a special pleasure to meet 
with you again and to talk to so many old 
friends. 

The City Ctub is one of the features that 
has made life in this community so attrac- 
tive through the years. I think that most 
people seek something that the club helps to 
provide—new knowledge and understanding 
of the world today. Certainly this is a quest 
of profound meaning to each of us personally 
and to all of us as a Nation. . 

The world today is incredibly different from 
the world of almost 50 years ago—when this 
club was formed. We cannot fail to be im- 
Pressed by the great change all about us. 

Because the world is changing more rapid- 
ly than ever, because the world is more 
complex than ever, it is axiomatic—if we 
are to progress—that we must keep one eye 
On today’s operation and the other eye on 
tomorrow’s problem. We must not let the 
tide of changing conditions and new prob- 
lems sweep over and beyond us. We must 
plan in the present to keep abreast of the 
future and meet new problems as they arise. 
In short, we must make a larger investment 
in those measures which give us vision and 
help us build for tomorrow. 

This is true for the individual, for a busi- 
ness, for a community. As businessmen, 
many of you would not hesitate to invest in 
a new plant, or in research, or a new process, 
if the investment carried good promise of 
rewards in the future. 

This concept is no less applicable to gov- 
ernment. We must emphasize the. invest- 
ment of time, energy, and funds with 
thought to the future. It is wiser to spend 


to solve a problem than to continue to bear : 


the cost of the problem. It is wiser to spend 
for prevention of a problem than for cor- 
rection. In these ways, we build for the 
future. 

And this is the approach we are emphasiz- 
ing in the new Federal Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. We are trying to 
design programs that will be investments— 
investments to help make life more free of 
disease, enlarge the opportunities for our 
children through better education, and ad- 
vance the economic security of the American 
people. These investments have a personal 
meaning for every man, woman, and child in 
America. For health, education, and welfare 
are intimate factors in our daily activities 
and in the course of our whole lives. 

One of the best examples of a constructive, 
forward-looking program in this Department 
is in the field of economic security, of pro- 
tection against want, for the American fam- 
ily. This program is built on a simple but 
firm principle: to relieve poverty is good, but 
to prevent poverty is better. 

On this principle, during the past 20 years, 
we have developed the Federal system of old- 
age and survivors insurance, one of the 
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strongest bulwarks today against human dis- 
tress. I recall, as many of you do, that many 
people, including many businessmen, voiced 
fears that the social-security system would 
bog down in staggering administrative costs 
and redtape. But today the administrative 
costs are remarkably low—less than 2 percent 
of the contributions. Fears were expressed 
that the social-security system would damp- 
en individual initiative, industry, and thrift. 
But today, after 20 years of social security, 
individuals on the whole have built more 
economic security for themselves—through 
private means—than ever before. 

I recall the fear that political pressures 
would increase social-security benefits all out 
of line with a sound program. But the fact 
ise that when this administration took office 
we found benefits were too low. They had 
failed to keep pace with wage increases and 
living costs. And so President Eisenhower 
recommended, and Congress approved, in 
1954 a far-reaching series of improvements. 
Protection was made available for an addi- 
tional 10 million workers, and benefits were 
increased. Today 9 out of 10 American work- 
ers can look forward to social-security bene- 
fits when they retire in old age. If death 
should take the family breadwinner the 
mothers and children in 9 out of 10 Ameri- 
can families are protected with survivors’ 
benefits. 

This is a constructive program for America. 
It provides economic protection as a matter 
of right—a right earned through tax contri- 
butions of workers and employers over the 
years. If it were not for this system millions 
of additional persons would be forced to turn 
today to the public-assistance programs to 
meet their essential human needs. 

Despite the great contributions of old-age 
and survivors insurance, and of unemploy- 
ment insurance and private welfare, and de- 
spite our prolonged and unprecedented pros- 
perity, more than 5 million Americans are 
today receiving public assistance. These are 
the needy aged, children deprived of parental 
support, the needy blind, and the totally dis- 
abled. Under our system of government and 
the concept of Christian ethics, this assist- 
ance should be provided—efiiciently, equi- 
tably, and with warm consideration for the 
individual. 

But we have a deeper duty to those receiv- 
ing public assistance than the mere payment 
of funds to relieve distress. For those who 
can benefit we have a duty to provide sery- 
ices that will help them build toward inde- 
pendence and a fuller and richer life—and 
these are the services on which the adminis- 
tration is now placing new emphasis. 

e proposing amendments to the wel- 
an nih will remove any doubt that 
their purpose is to provide services designed 
to increase self-support and self-care. We 
are proposing Federal financial assistance to 
help relieve a critical shortage of professional 

onnel trained to deal effectively with the 
problems found among needy people. And 
we are proposing to support new research 
and demonstration projects to bring more 
light to the causes of dependency and to 
show in actual practive effective ways of 
helping individuals overcome dependency. 

Already there are some examples which 
give promise of significant progress. In Salt 
Lake City recently, over a 6-month period, 
half the applicants for public assistance 
whose need was due to a father’s desertion 
were handled by a trained social worker who 
stressed the services that would help cure 
the problem. The other half were handled 
routinely—their need was established and 
payments were made, but no special help 
was given in eliminating the cause of need. 
At the end of 6 months, assistance payments 
to the families who had received profes- 
sional self-help services was 41 percent less 
than assistance payments to the other fam- 
ilies. 
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In New York City, over a period of 3 years, 
& skilled welfare staff focused on`a direct 
effort to return persons to self-support. Of 
a total of 2,700 cases, involving persons who 
had been unemployed from 1 to 19 years, 
616 were restored to independence as a result 
of services provided by social workers. The 
Savings in the actual cost of assistance has 
been $616,000 per year. But far more impor- 
tant than the saving of tax dollars is the 
promise of a richer life for human beings. 

Another example of a Government invest- 
ment that brings rich humanitarian and eco- 
nomic rewards for the future is vocational 
rehabilitation. This Federal-State partner- 
ship program helps provide the treatment 
and training that enables disabled persons to 
make their way in life through their own 
efforts. It means pride renewed, hope jus- 
tified, and the Nation strengthened in its 
human resources. 

In New York State alone, 3,600 disabled 
persons were returned to employment and 
a self-sustaining life through vocational re- 
habilitation last year. These people were 
earning less than one and a half million 
dollars a year when they started on the road 
to self-support. The first year after their 
rehabilitation, their earnings were estimated ` 
at more than $8 million—almost a sixfold 
increase. 

In the Nation as a whole, more than 11,000 
of those rehabilitated last year had been re- 
ceiving public-assistance payments. It cost 
about $8 million to rehabilitate this group— 
but in just 1 year it would have cost almost 
$10 million to maintain them on relief. Re- 
lief costs generally were stopped and earn- 
ings and tax payments were started, but the 
richest reward from this program is the con- 
version of misery and despair into hope, dig- 
nity, and a productive life. 

Despite so many obvious advantages in 
this „program, when this administration 
came into office we found it had been lagging. 
And so new legislation was proposed and 
adopted to provide for an expansion and im- 
provement over many years ahead.. Today, 
the downtrend in the number of handicapped 
persons restored to useful life has been Te- 
versed. The number of persons rehabilitated 
is now expected to increase from 56,000 in 
1954 to about 80,000 next year. 

Daily reminders of the remarkable process 
of change are the foods we eat and the med- 
icine we take. In 1939 the average grocery 
super market carried about 1,000 items in 
stock. Today the same store would carry 
more than 5,000 items. In the drug feld, 
over half the medicine used today by phy- 
sicians and hospitals were unknown 15 years 
ago. 

The tremendous increase in the volume, 
variety, and complexity of processed foods 


and in the number of new drugs and anti- 


biotic medicines has meant a correspond- 
ing increase in the workload of the De- 
partment’s Food and Drug Administration. 
More than $60 billion of these products are 
moving in interstate commerce each year, 
through some 96,000 factories and warehouses 
which are subject to inspection by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Despite the great growth in the industries 
regulated by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and despite the great importance of 
these products-to our health, the budget 
and staff of this unit of the Department 
were, until recently, virtually the same as in 
1940. Last year an increase in funds was 
voted by Congress. This year the President 
has asked for an increase of 17 percent 
as a major step toward the goal of pro- 
viding the inspectors and scientific staff 
needed to protect the American consumer in 
these modern times. 

Notable as the 20th century has been for 
its remarkable scientific achievements, per- 
haps none will ultimately outrank in benefits 
to mankind the dramatic strides of medical 
science. Since the beginning of the century, 
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for instance, 21 years have been added to 
American life expectancy. 

The decline in our death rates has been 
brought about, in part, by progress in medi- 
cal research. The recently developed sulfa 
drugs and antibiotics have helped conquer 
or greatly subdue a number of serious dis- 
eases. Influenza deaths alone, for example, 
declined 90 percent in the past 10 years. 

Since the end of World War II, we Ameri- 
cans have been carrying on the most in- 
tensive and widespread research attack on 
human disease the world has ever seen. It 
is a cooperative effort, involving a close 
partnership between the Federal Govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and the medical, 
research and related professions, the uni- 
versities and medical schools, and numerous 
national citizens’ organizations, on the other 
hand. 

Despite this ever-increasing assault on dis- 
ease, the problems still confronting medical 
research are many and complex. Medical 
science is still seeking answers to the myster- 
ies of such disease as cancer, heart disease, 
mental illness, and, for that matter, the com- 
mon cold. 

In his request to Congress for appropria- 
tions for the coming fiscal year, the Presi- 
dent has urged a major increase in Federal 
funds for medical research. He has re- 
quested an increase of $27.5 million—or 28 
percent—in the funds provided to the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the research arm 
of the Public Health Service. The great bulk 
of this increase would be distributed in 
grants for research by medical schools, hos- 
pitals, health agencies, and scientists 
throughout the country. The number of 
research projects would be increased from 
3,400 to an estimated 5,000. The number 
ot research fellowships to help train prom- 
ising young scientists would be increased 
from about 900 this fiscal year to an esti- 
mated 1,600 during the coming fiscal*year. 

As the Nation continues to expand and im- 
prove medical research, it is essential, of 
course, to provide the laboratories and the 
scientists to do the job. And yet there is 
already a serious shortage today of medi- 
cal research and teaching facilities. And so 
the President has proposed to Congress a 
5-year program of Federal assistance on a 
matching basis for the construction of these 
facilities for medical schools and other in- 
stitutions. There would be no interference 
in operation of these institutions. This pro- 
gram simply would provide more research 
laboratories—critically needed—and it would 
help provide more medical scientists and 
doctors, 

And so in these health programs—as in 
welfare—we are proposing Federal actions 
which reflect rapidly changing needs and 
conditions—programs which emphasize 
benefits for the future. l 

In the field of education, too, the process 
of change is at work in ever increasing 
breadth and scope. It is difficult to realize 
today that a little over four score years 
only about half the Nation’s children at- 
tended school—and those who did so aver- 
aged less than 4 months of schooling each 
year. Within the past 40 years, the pro- 
portion of children who graduate from high 
school has increased more than five times; 
and the proportion who finish college has 
increased 2% times. And of course the 
changes in curriculum, and in our school 
buildings, and in many other aspects of 
education have been equally remarkable. 

In the light of such changes in education, 
and in view of the fundamental importance 
of education in our free society, it is shock- 
ing to realize how little the Federal Gov- 


ernment has been investing in education re- ` 


search. For research in education—just as 
research in medicine, agriculture, industry 
and many other fields—holds bright promise 
for helping to solve difficult and persistent 
problems. One out of every four Amer- 
icans is a student in school or college. We 
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have invested approximately $30 billion in 
the physical plant for their education. We 
spend $14 billion a year to operate our edu- 
cational system, from kindergarten to col- 
lege. And yet the Federal Government is in- 
vesting annually less than half of $1 million 
in research in education, to find ways of 
improving education so that more children 
can get a better start in life. 

And so this year the administration is 
asking Congress for a major increase in funds 
for operating the Office of Education—from 
$3 million this year to almost $6 million 
next year. While also increasing other serv- 
ices, this would provide a comprehensive pro- 
gram of educational research for the first 


_ time in history. 


One of the problems we hope to study, 
for example, is a tragic waste of the Na- 
tion’s young talent. It has been estimated 
that each year about 60,000 students of high 
ability drop out of high school before grad- 
uation. And‘of those who do graduate, half 
of the students in the upper fourth of their 
class do not go on to college. And so we 
have proposed, as one of the essential areas 
for educational research, the problem of re- 
taining students in school until they have 
achieved their highest potential. We want 
to study how our schools, having a direct 
daily contact with every child, can render 
greater service in detecting and preventing 
juvenile delinquency. We hope to explore 
how best to meet educational needs of fam- 
ilies which remain in low-income status de- 
spite the unprecedented national prosperity. 
We propose an inventory of existing college 
facilities and of anticipated needs over the 
next 15 years, as the surge of pupils now 
moving through elementary and secondary 
schools advances into higher education. 
Through these and other projects for edu- 
cational research, we may invest in a brighter 
future for education and for the Nation. 

Our examination of educational needs 
should include, of course, education beyond 
the high-school level. Although our popu- 
lation has doubled since 1900, the number 
of men and women in the major professional 
fields has quadrupled. Yet we need many 
more in some fields. Colleges shortly will 
be called upon to meet the needs of in- 
creasingly larger student bodies. Within 10 
years we shall have at least 3 students in 
our colleges and universities for every 2 
who are there today. 

Higher education is the responsibility of 
the States, localities, and private groups and 
institutions, but comprehensive planning 
on a Nationwide basis is needed. To en- 
courage a broad scale attack on the problems 
of education beyond high school, the Presi- 
dent will shortly appoint a group of out- 
standing educators and citizens to develop 
proposals in this field. 

In looking to the future in education, our 
vision would be limited unless we also con- 
sidered the physical facilities in whch our 
chidren pursue learnng. For it is undeniable 
that the Nation faces a serious shortage of 
classrooms in many communities, and it is 
undeniable that this shortage bears. grave 
protents for our children and for the coun- 
try if it is allowed to continue indefinitely. 

In a world of increasing complexity and 
change, our children face a larger learning 
assignment than ever before to prepare for 
their future responsibilities as citizens and to 
enlarge their opportunities in life. But to- 
day, our schools are overflowing with 24% mil- 
lion children beyond the normal capacity of 
classroom space. In many communities, this 
means overcrowding, half-day or doubled-up 
school sessions, and the pressing into service 
of makeshift buildings never designed for 
schools, And in other schools where mere 
classroom space is sufficient, the buildings are 
too old, obsolete, shabby, or unsafe. 
need to be replaced if our children are to 
receive the opportunities they deserve. In 
addition to this accumulation of classroom 
needs from past years, today we are in the 
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midst of the most rapid, continuing enroll- 
ment increase in history. Every 5 minutes, 
day and night, a new classroom of children 
reaches school age. 

Certainly the primary responsibility for 
providing school classrooms rests with the 
States and communities, and they have al- 
ready increased their school construction ef- 
forts in heartening fashion. Six years ago 
they spent about $1 billion to build 36,000 
new classrooms. This year they are spending 
about $214 billion to build about 67,000 
classrooms. 

But the fact remains that even if this com- 
mendable rate of increase is continued, many 
children will lack needed classrooms for many 
years tocome. Many communities simply do 
not have the available resources to cope at 
the same time with a vast backlog of need 
and with major increases in enrollment each 
year. And this is a concern not only to these 
communities, but to the Nation as a whole. 
For our national security, our expanding 
economy, our progress in self-government, 
our freedom itself, all demand educated and 
skilled citizens. A weakness in education 
anywhere in the country is, therefore, a weak- 
ness to that extent in our combined national 
strength. 

And so this administration is urging Fed- 
eral assistance to help the needy communi- 
ties provide adequate classrooms for our 
children. We have designed this program to 
distribute Federal aid where the needs are 
great; to encourage a continued increase in 
the essential efforts of States and commu- 
nities; and to avoid any Federal interference 
whatsoever with State and local control of 
education. 


We are earnestly seeking the early enact- 
ment of this program at this session of Con- 
gress. To this end we have the full support 
and sponsorship of the President of the 
United States. In acting to help build more 
schools—and acting now—we keep faith with 
our children and with the future of our 
Republic. 

These are some of the major activities in 
health, in education, and in welfare in which 
your Federal government has some responsi- 
bilities. These are the directions in which 
the national administration is pointing these 
activities. 


Our health, our education, and our eco- 
nomic welfare cannot be static elements of 
our national life. They are, in fact, always 
on the move—in one direction or the other. 
Obviously, the direction must be forward. 
For if we fail to move ahead, our problems 
only multiply; one unanswered problem be- 
gets many others. And so there is great 
prudence in a sufficient investment that 
looks to the future. 

In the course we have set in health, educa- 
tion, and welfare, we are investing in our 
most priceless asset—the individual human 
being, for whom life is enlarged and through 
whom our society is enriched. 


The Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Need of Constitutional Amend- 
ment,” which appeared in the Man- 
chester Union Leader, Manchaster N. H., 
February 22, 1956. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEED oF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


When an organization like the American 
Bar Association gives reasoned support to 
the need of a constitutional amendment to 
protect American rights from infringement 
by treaties and executive agreements, it is 
surely time that something was done. 

Reference, of course, is to article VI of 
the Constitution which says: “This Consti- 
tuition and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof; 
and all treaties made or which shall be 
made under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land; 
and the judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

For a long time this article posed no great 
threat to American rights. But today under 
the broad grant of power in the United Na- 
tions Charter, proposals can be made in the 
form of treaties dealing with the internal 
affairs of member nations. One aim of the 
United Nations is to create an interna- 
tional supervision of relations between 
states and their citizens. 

Under our system of government the basic 
rights of the American people are safe- 
guarded by the Constitution and cannot be 
violated. But there is one loophole by 
which these rights can be changed or wiped 
out through the treatymaking process. 
Surely we are not willing to see our system 
of government destroyed by international- 
ists and our rights nullified. 

The Bricker amendment to the Consti- 
tution offered at the last session of Congress 
presents a safeguard against this danger. 
It simply says that no treaty or other inter- 
national agreement shall be effective as 
internal law in the United States until im- 
plemented by legislation. Moreover, no 
treaty that conflicts with the Constitution 
shall be valid. j 

This safeguard should be adopted. The 
claim by ‘Eisenhower and Dulles that it 
would restrict the power of the President to 
negotiate treaties is nonsense. Why should 
the President have the power to make 
treaties that violate internal law? The 
American people should get behind this 
movement and see that their rights are not 
forfeited by failure to plug a loophole 
through which internationalists can destroy 
them. 


Beach Erosion, H. R. 4470 and H. R. 5363 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, after 
listening attentively to the testimony 
of all witnesses before the Rivers and 
Harbors Subcommittees of the Public 
Works Committee, I am more thoroughly 
convinced than ever before that a more 
realistic approach to Federal participa- 
tion in beach erosion control projects is 
essential if the admitted objective and 
purpose of such control is to be accom- 
plished. Previous acts—as has been 
clearly demonstrated by the testimony 
before the committee—provide no pro- 
tection for private property and clearly 
do not provide adequate protection for 
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public property, the latter being a well- 
accepted duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The vast majority of the witnesses ap- 
pearing before the committee urgently 
requested a favorable report on H. R. 
4470, introduced by my distinguished 
colleague, Mr. AUCHINCLOssS, of New Jer- 
sey, which provides in effect for Federal 
aid to the present matching formula of 
one-third Federal contribution for any 
approved beach erosion control project 
and that the contribution should apply 
to private as well as public lands. 

The Army engineers in their testi- 
mony indicated that it was their belief 
that any contribution should have some 
connection, either directly or indirectly, 
with the protection of public property. 

Prior to this time I had introduced 
H. R. 5363 entitled “An act to provide for 
the protection of public property near 
the shores of the United States from 
damage by waves and currents,” which 
has as its purpose what I believe to be a 
realistic and reasonable compromise ap- 
proach, if such a compromise becomes 
necessary, to one of the most serious 
problems facing many areas of our 
country where beach erosion, or the 
threat thereof, exists. 

Under recent legislation concerning 
this subject matter of beach erosion, 
including Public Law 520, 71st Congress, 
1930; Public Law 409, 74th Congress, 
1935; Public Law 166, 79th Congress, 
1945; and Public Law 727, 79th Congress, 
1946, the Federal Government partici- 
pates, upon a finding by the Beach Ero- 
sion Board of public interest being in- 
volved, to the extent of one-third of that 
portion of the cost of the project allo- 
cable solely to the protection of Federal, 
State, municipal and other publicly 
owned property that abut immediately 
upon the water. The result of the pres- 
ent legislation is, therefore, that in many 
instances the Federal participation is 
inconsequential and obviously does not 
accomplish the purpose intended by Con- 
gress, that is, that the Federal Govern- 
ment should make reasonable contribu- 
tions in beach-erosion projects where 
public property is involved, in threatened 
beach erosion areas. For instance, to 
take a specific example, there was ap- 
proved by the Beach Erosion Board, and 
the United States Army engineers, and 
py the last session of Congress, the 
Pinellas County, Fla., project, at a total 
estimated cost of $717,350, of which 
the Federal share is $34,300, and which is 
unquestionably justified in that the cost 
penefit ratio of the total $25 million 
project is 4.2. Due to the minimal 
amount of publicly owned property that 
immediately fronts on the shore, it is seen 
that the Federal contribution is only 
approximately 5 percent. 

To further substantiate the fact that 
there is no question of justification of 
this project, from the standpoint of the 
existence of a storm and erosion threat, 
the report to the Public Works Commit- 
tee shows that 19 storms struck the 
general area between 1901 and 1950, in- 
clusive, resulting in an average loss by 
annual erosion damage of $112,400. Dur- 
ing the last 4-year period the area in- 
volved has increased tremendously in 
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value, in that millions of dollars in im- 
provements have taken place. 

Thus, under the present formula and 
existing legislation, and with the Pinellas 
County project as a specific example, the 
contribution of the Federal Government 
is very minimal despite the fact that sub- 
stantial municipal, county, and State 
property that does not directly abut the 
shore, is constantly subject to the threat 
of storm damage and erosion. This is 
true because the 25-mile string of islands 
involved is rather narrow and there is a 
road extending in most instances within 
the erosion damage range of the entire 
coastline. Presently the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no authority to participate 
through Federal contribution in the pro- 
tection of any of this publicly owned 
property, simply because it does not actu- 
ally abut on the water, although it is 
subject to the storm and erosion damage 
action of the water. This is only one 
of the examples of which many could be 
cited, where publicly owned property is 
affected by erosion for which there is no 
protection whatsoever under existing 
legislation, is not being reasonably car- 
ried out, and the object of my bill is to 
some degree to bring the Federal par- 
ticipation realistically in line with the 
existing threat to publicly owned prop- 
erty. Without this bill many needed 
beach erosion projects have not been 
undertaken, partially due to the unfair 
percentage of participation required of 
local interests. Under my bill it is esti- 
mated in this instance that Federal par- 
ticipation would exceed $100,000. Under 
the Auchincloss bill the contribution 
from Federal Government would be 
$299,118.33. 

It will be noted that my bill is in no 
sense a windfall to the intervening pri- 
vate property between the publicly owned 
property and the shore, in that the 
formula for participation has been re- 
duced to one-sixth in determining public 
interest that there may be a substantial 
benefit resulting to the public property 
as compared to the benefit which might 
re be derived by private prop- 
erty. 

This bill is the result of lengthy con- 
ferences with the United States Army 
Engineers and a representative of the 
Beach Erosion Board, and it is hoped 
that it is a sufficiently realistic approach 
to a very serious national problem that 
will merit the favorable consideration of 
the Public Works Committee and the 
Congress. 

I want to state in conclusion that I 
obviously prefer and favor the Auchin- 
closs bill and submit this proposal only 
in the event that a compromise becomes 
necessary and in the event the subcom- 
mittee should decide that it is not willing 
to accept the fundamental theory of Fed- 
eral participation for the protection of 
private and public property combined, 
or, in the alternative, of private property 
only. I believe it essential that some 
clarifying beach-erosion control legis- 
lation be reported out of this subcommit- 
tee in that experience has proven beyond 
a doubt that the present formula for 
Federal participation, because the 
amount of money involved is so nominal 
in most instances, results in the defeat 
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rather than the accomplishment of the 
admitted conservation purpose let alone 
the more specific purpose of protecting 
public lands from erosion action. I urge 
immediate consideration of this legisla- 
tion by the subcommittee. 


The Veto of the Natural Gas Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a series of editorials published in news- 
papers principally in natural gas con- 
suming States regarding the veto by 
President Eisenhower of the Harris- 
Fulbright bill. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of February 
20, 1956] 


THE PRESIDENT’S VETO 


In the text of his veto message on the 
natural gas bill, President Eisenhower wrote: 

“This I regret. because I am in accord with 
its basic objectives.” 

Also he wrote: “At the same time I must 
make quite clear that legisation conforming 
to the basic objectives of (the bill) is 
needed. It is needed because the type of 
regulation of producers of natural gas which 
is required under present law will discourage 
individual initiative and incentive to explore 
for and develop new sources of supply. In 
the long run this will limit supplies of gas, 
which is contrary not only to the national 
interest but especially to the interest of 
consumers.” 

It seems to us that these words make it 
perfectly clear that the President thought 
the national interest required that the nat- 
ural gas bill become law. Why then did he 
veto it? 

He wrote: “* * * private persons, appar- 
ently representing only a small segment of 
a great and vital industry * * *” sought to 
further their own interests by questionable 
activities and arrogant efforts. These so far 
defied “acceptable standards of propriety as 
to risk creating doubt among the American 
people concerning the integrity of govern- 
mental processes.” Since Congress and the 
Justice Department could not end their in- 
vestigations of the contribution of $2,500 to 
Senator Case of South Dakota and other at- 
tempts to lobby the bill through before the 
President was required to act, the President 
chose to veto the measure. : 

Now, there are two things that we wish 
to say. One is that if anyone has committed 
an illegal act in pressuring for—or against— 
passage of the natural-gas bill, we expect that 
the Senate and the Department of Justice 
will move against the offenders for there are 
laws covering such offenses. Our other re- 
mark is that the President has a right and 
an obligation to veto any bill he considers 
against the national interest. Any measure 
before the House or the Senate or the Presi- 
dent should be considered not on who is for 
or against it and what they did or said, but 
on its merits. 

We think the President did not do this. 

He did not veto the natural-gas bill be- 
cause it was a bad bill, but because some 
people acted arrogantly in promoting their 
own interests. Because of the veto, these 
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people may suffer. But by the President's 
own assessment of the need for a natural-gas 
bill, so will the national interest suffer. 

We think the President’s reasoning was 
mistaken. And we hope that it will not 
become a matter of policy to veto all meas- 
ures someone has sought to further, however 
foolishly. For it would be a simple matter, 
then, for a man who was opposed to a bill 
to go about making contributions to Con- 
gressmen on the ground that he was for the 
bill. Public airing of the contributions 
would be his next step, and a veto would 
kill a bill he wanted killed. 

That, indeed, would create doubt concern- 
ing the integrity of governmental processes. 
For integrity in Government requires, it 
seems to us, that men or measures should 
be accepted or rejected on no other ground 
than their merits. 

[From the Boston Herald of February 
18, 1956] 
VETO or DOUBT 

The Senate chose to vote on the merits of 
the natural gas bill, and to disregard the 
cloud handing about it because of the du- 
bious contribution to the campaign fund of 
Senator Cass, of South Dakota. The Presi- 
dent could have properly done likewise. If 
the bill is good legislation it is still good even 
if someone liked it to the extent of 25 $100 
bills. 

President Eisenhower thinks that the bill 
is good in its basic objectives. Nevertheless 
he vetoed it. 

The President's reasoning is not the same 
as the reasoning of Senator Case, who 
changed a prospective yea vote to nay be- 
cause he interpreted the $2,500 contribution 
as a sign of large prospective windfall profits 
by the gas producers. Mr. Eisenhower in- 
dicates that he believes that “only a very 
small segment of a great and vital industry” 
is involved in the “highly questionable ac- 
tivities.’ He rejects the bill because it 
would stand on the statute books as a law 
marked in the public mind as purchased 
legislation. 

How much this preserves the Senate from 
public disrepute is uncertain. The Senate’s 
53-to-38 vote stands on the record still. In 
fact the 53 who voted for the bill may feel a 
little put out that their consciences are 
being better preserved by the President than 
by themselves. 

Yet there is much to be said for the Presi- 
dent’s position. In the first place, the House, 
which passed the bill by a closer vote, 209 to 
203, has not had a chance to consider it 
again in the light of the contribution to 
Senator Case. In the second place, the bill 
was considered by many to be an outrageous 
steal from the public even before it came 
under the cloud of a possible bribe attempt. 
So much obloquy might well be considered 
too much for one law to carry. 

The President did indicate a possible dis- 
taste for the form of the law.’ While insist- 
ing that legislation conforming to the basic 
objections was necessary, he dwelt on the 
need for “specific language protecting con- 
sumers in their right to fair prices.” 

The term “reasonable market price” used in 
the law to describe the standard of indirect 
regulation of producer prices has been criti- 
cized as too elastic. Many proponents of 
the bill would have consented to some other 
description, like “fair and reasonable,” but 
hestitated to expose the bill to the chances 
of defeat in the House on amendment. 

Some such change, acceptable to propo- 
nents of the bill and meeting the objections 
of some of its opponents, may be ultimately 
a happier way out. 

[From the Indianapolis Press] rH 
He SHOULD Nor HAvE DONE Ir j 

President Eisenhower’s veto of the natural 
gas bill is wrong. 

The President declared in his veto message 
that the bill is right and is needed. He said: 
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“At the same time, I must make quite clear 
that legislation conforming to the basic ob- 
jectives of H. R. 6645 (the Harris-Fulbright 
bill) is needed, It is needed because the type 
of regulation of producers of natural gas as 
required under present law will discourage 
individual initiative and incentive to explore 
for and develop new resources of supply. 

“In the long run this will limit supplies of 
gas, which is contrary not only to the na- 


` tional interest but especially to the interest 


of consumers.” 

The italics are ours. The emphasized 
statement shows that President Eisenhower 
understood clearly that the natural gas bill 
was in the interest of consumers and of the 
public, and that he was not at all fooled by 
the demagogic arguments raised against it in 
the Senate debate. 

Why, then, did he veto it? 

The veto message is clear on this point, 
also. It states that the bill was vetoed be- 
cause of the matter of the $2,500 campaign 
fund gift offered to Senator Francis Case of 
South Dakota, about which an uproar has 
been raised by the opponents of the bill, 

This is what makes the veto wrong. If the 
President had vetoed the bill because he 
thought it was a bad bill, his devotion to 
principle would have to be respected. But 
in vetoing it on the basis of a stink raised 
about a lobbying gesture, he has merely 
bowed to political pressure. 

He has also made an improper use of the 
Presidential power of veto. He stated in his 
argument that he vetoed the bill because the 
investigation of the Case matter could not 
be concluded within the 10-day limit for his 
acceptance or rejection of the bill. In rea- 
soning thus, he set the White House above 
the Senate as judge of the qualifications for 
a Senate vote. The Case matter was brought 
out before the vote. The Senate considered 
specifically and on its individual merits the 
question whether the bill should be held up 
while an investigation was made. The Sen- 
ate’s decision was that this should not be 
done. 

This was a Senate matter. The Constitu- 
tion specifically gives to each House of Con- 
gress the sole power to judge the qualifica- 
tions of its Members. This, by extension, 
gives to each House the sole power to judge 
when an action of one of its Members, or an 
approach to a Member from outside, has com- 
promised a pending measure. The Senate’s 
judgment was that the Case affair had not 
compromised the natural gas bill, and did 
not present a reason for delaying it. 

The veto, based on the stated grounds, is 
an improper reversal of that judgment. 

The uproar about the Case campaign fund 
offer is, in its specific relation to the measure 
under consideration, utter nonsense. You 
would think that up to now all Senators and 
Congressmen had accumulated their cam- 
paign funds solely by selling apples and de- 
livering newspapers between sessions. 

It is our painful duty to mention that 
there have been occasions when other people 
have made contributions to the campaign 
funds of Senators and Congressmen. And we 
wouldn’t be at all surprised if some of the 
contributions were made under the impres- 
sion that the candidates getting the benefit 
of the funds had views on pending legislation 
similar to those of the contributors. 

For instance: 

The files of the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives list the campaign fund receipts 
of senatorial candidates. Among the listed 
sources of these funds are the political com- 
mittees or the labor organizations. The la- 
bor unions have been vigorously opposed to 
the natural gas bill, as they always oppose 
measures to make or keep industry free of 
Government regulation. The week before 
the vote in the Senate they took full page ads 
in Indianapolis and other newspapers to 
state their view. The campaign fund of Sen- 
ator PauL Dovuetas, of Illinois, according to 
the House files, received $35,000 for his 1954 
reelection from labor organizations. Senator 
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Dovuctas has long been an outspoken advo- 
cate of Government regulation. He led the 
opposition in the Senate to the natural gas 
bill. 

Was this improper influence? Or is it less 
improper to give $35,500 as a reward for spon- 
sorship of a broad group of policies than to 
offer $2,500 in recognition of a position on 
one issue? 

No one ever charged that an attempt was 
made to buy Senator Casr’s vote. In fact, 
such a charge would have been ridiculous on 
its face. For at the time the $2,500 was of- 
fered Senator Case had indicated that he fa- 
vored the bill. How, then, could the offer 
possibly be an attempt to infiuence him to 
favor it? 

The Senate considered the circumstances 
and wisely concluded that the incident was 
not a supportable reason for interrupting 
the consideration of the natural gas bill. 

Neither was it a supportable reason for a 
veto. : 

[From The Houston Chronicle of February 
18, 1956] 


PRESIDENT'S REASONING IN VETOING HARRIS 
Gas BILL IS ASTONISHING 


President Eisenhower’s message vetoing 
the Harris-Fulbright natural-gas bill is even 
more astonishing than the veto itself. 

The President concedes that the bill is a 
good one, and gives reasons why. He bases 
his veto, solely upon the charge that 1 man 
tried to influence 1 Senator’s vote. 

For that one reason, he nullifies Congress’ 
action in overruling the Supreme Court's 
attempt to legislate in defiance of the na- 
tional legislature’s express will and intent. 

The President declares that he regrets 
that he is unable to approve the bill “be- 
cause I am in accord with its basic objec- 
tives.” He says legislation of the kind is 
needed “because the type of regulation’ of 
producers of natural gas which is required 
under present law will discourage individual 
initiative and incentive to explore for and 
develop new sources of supply. In the long 
run this will limit supplies of gas, which is 
contrary not only to the national interest 
but especially to the interest of the con- 
sumers.” 

Those are precisely the arguments the 
bill’s advocates have made all along. The 
President did not mention the fact that the 
bill also would restore regulatory powers to 
the States, where they belong. He did not 
mention that the Supreme Court decision 
which the bill would supersede is not only 
a dangerous curb on the oil and gas business 
but a threat to all industry, and a big step 
forward for the advocates of Federal cen- 
tralization and-price fixing. These are 
even more cogent reasons why he should 
have signed the bill. 

But, having expressed approval of the bill’s 
objectives, the President says he cannot ap- 
prove it because of the Case scandal. 

In other words, he would penalize the 
producers, the consumers, the interests of 
States rights and the interests of the country 
as a whole for one man’s alleged misdeed, 
if misdeed it was for an attorney for an 
oilman to offer $2,500 for Senator Casr’s cam- 
paign fund with no strings attached. 

What about the millions spent by labor 
organizations and gas distributing companies 
to defeat the bill? 

A Senate committee is studying the Case 
incident. It will decide whether anything 
improper was done or not. It also will ex- 
plore the whole field of campaign contribu- 
tions, including the millions given by labor 
unions to candidates’ war chests each elec- 
tion year. 

The President’s reasoning is completely 
specious. Even if the Senate committee 
finds the gift offer was improper, that has 
nothing to do with the merits of the bill, 
which the Senate passed by the one-sided 
vote of 53 to 38. Or is the President implying 
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that wholesale efforts were made to bribe 
Senators. His veto constitutes an insult to 
every Senator who voted for the bill. 

Meanwhile, besides employing some of the 
most peculiar reasoning ever used to justify 
the veto of a bill, the President has played 
into the hands of those who wish to central- 
ize all power in the hands of the Federal 
Government. He has moved this country one 
step closer to the socialistic state. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 18, 1956] 
THE PRESIDENT’S VETO 
President Eisenhower’s veto of the natural 
gas bill was founded on grounds that will 
appeal to many Americans. Asserting that 


he is “in accord with its basic objectives,” - 


the President explained that he believed 
he could not allow the measure to become 
law over his signature because “a body of 
evidence has accumulated indicating that 
private persons, apparentty representing 
only a very small segment of a great and 
vital industry, have been seeking to further 
their own interests by highly questionable ac- 
tivties. Since the investigation into lobby- 
ing methods could not be completed within 
the 10 days allotted to the President to sign, 
veto or allow a bill to become law without 
signature, Mr. Eisenhower said that to have 
the bill pass into the ttatute books “under 
such conditions could well create long-term 
apprehension in the minds of the American 
people.” 

This newspaper regrets that the pressures 
generated by the fight over natural gas price 
controls have thus delayed the passage of 
a necessary measure and thrown the indus- 
try back under a type of regulation which, 
in the President’s words, “will discourage 
individual initiative and incentive to explore 
for and develop new sources of supply.” We 
believe that a bill which passes the Senate 
by 53 votes to 38 had sufficient support to 
be free from the imputation that it was 
enacted as the result of lobbying, and that 
the full investigation of the “improper use 
of financial resources” voted by the Senate 
Elections Subcommittee will satisfy the pub- 
lic that the Senate is alert to such activi- 
ties. Certainly any infringement of law or 
ethics should be exhaustively tracked down 
and receive appropriate punishment in the 
courts, the Senate or in the forum of public 
opinion. But with equal certainty a situa- 
tion which has caused confusion among 
natural gas producers and consumers for 
nearly 2 years demands correction. 

As the President said, “legislation con- 
forming to the basic objectives” of the ve- 
toed bill “is needed.” The veto itself clearly 
should not be used against those objectives. 
In a new climate and with the addition that 
Mr. Eisenhower recommended, of “specific 
language protecting consumers in their 
right to fair prices,” another bill should be 
made law with all possible speed. 

[From the New _ Times of February 18, 
1956] 


VETO ON NATURAL GAS 


President . Eisenhower’s veto yesterday of 
the natural gas bill was based on the highly 
questionable activities of proponents of the 
measure that have achieved wide attention 
in the last 2 weeks. The public conscience 
has been so shocked by what one brief sena- 
torial inquiry has already brought out and 
so alarmed by what another and longer one 
gives promise of bringing out that the legis- 
lation had become tainted in the minds of 
many, and the case for a veto became stronger 
than eyer. 

The President himself was obviously dis- 
turbed by the revelations and the implica- 
tions arising from the furious lobbying on 
behalf of this important and controversial 
piece of legislation. The efforts of some of 
the lobbyists, he said in unusually sharp 
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language, “I deem to be so arrogant and so 
much in defiance of acceptable standards of 
propriety as to risk creating doubt among 
the American people concerning the integrity 
of governmental processes.” Since the De- 
partment of Justice is now investigating the 
situation, he felt he could not sign the meas- 
ure while it was still under this heavy cloud. 
We believe the President’s decision was not 
only morally correct but also politically wise. 

However, we regret that the President did 
not veto tHe bill on its merits as well. He 
Specifically says that he is “in accord with 
its basic objectives,” that it is “needed,” and 
that the present law is harmful both to in- 
dividual initiative and to consumer interests. 
While recognizing that this is a matter of 
opinion, we believe the President is mistaken. 
Even in praising the bill he himself pro- 
posed one far-reaching amendment that 
would in fact greatly improve it from the 
consumers’ viewpoint. But we would urge 
him, in the interval he has achieved by his 
veto, to reexamine the premises and the prin- 
ciples of this measure, and to reconsider his 
presently favorable opinion of the legislation 
as a whole. 

Meanwhile the promised senatorial in- 
quiry into the pressures that were exercised 
on behalf of the natural gas bill should be 
pursued relentlessly, irrespective of where 
the trail may lead. We trust that Senator 
Gore, able chairman of the subcommittee, 
will spare no feelings and pull no punches. 


A Newspaper’s Responsibility to Its Com- 
munity and a Community’s Responsi- 
bility to Its Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I ara including an outstanding address 
by Mr. Robert C. Bassett, publisher of - 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel and a 
director of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. This address was 
given before the American Chamber of 
Commerce executives meeting at the Ho- 
tel Schroeder in Milwaukee on October 
26, 1955. 

Mr. Bassett has challenged both the 
community and the newspaper to dis- 
charge their mutual responsibilities to 
each other under our great American 
system of government. I commend this 
address to the attention of all Members 
who are interested in this important 
subject: 

A NEWSPAPER’s RESPONSIBILITY TO Irs COM- 
MUNITY AND A COMMUNITY’S RESPONSIBIL= 
Iry TO ITs NEWSPAPER 
For several days you have devoted your 

waking hours to the theme “Good leadership 

produces good government and good busi- 
ness.” 

Tonight, in the closing minutes of this 
great conference, I hurl a challenge to you, 
the business representatives of your commu- 
nities—I challenge both you and your home- 
town newspaper to so discharge your mutual 
responsibility to each other as to justify the 
great trust of leadership which has been be- 
stowed upon yeu by the American system. 

As the record stands, that mutual respon- 
sibility is not being fulfilled universally 
today. 
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First, let us examine the newspaper. Your 
hometown newspaper is the trustee and 
primary protector of one of the most signifi- 
cant liberties guaranteed to an American 
citizen by his Bill of Rights—freedom of the 
press. It is a freedom which belongs to the 
people, not to the press. The press is but 
the custodian, and it is fit to continue as 
custodian only so long as it fulfills the high- 
est standards of service to the people, in the 
great American tradition. 

We on the Milwaukee Sentinel feel keenly 
this responsibility. Founded 1i8 years ago 
by the first mayor of Milwaukee, as Wiscon- 
sin’s oldest business institution under the 
same name we attempt to carry high the 
torch. Because of this long acceptance by 
the people of our State as the champion of 
their right to know, perhaps we may be par- 
doned for suggesting to others some of the 
imperative standards of service without 
which we fail in our trust. 

First we urge humility. Freedom to know 
the truth is one of the few bulwarks of the 
people against tyranny. If nothing else, the 
great responsibility of holding that freedom 
in the. palm of our hand should make us 
humble. Equally humbling should be the 
full consciousness of our power to destroy. 
One word carelessly used; one word delib- 
erately omitted, could bring chaos and dis- 
honor and sorrow and failure into the life of 
an innocent and his family. One twist of a 
paragraph could cast financial success into 
overnight bankruptcy. 

The world has produced its Napoleons and 
its Hitlers. They were mere men, too. Un- 
less protected by the mantle of humility, 
the emotionally unstable among them could 
misuse the tremendous power of the press. 
They must not hand down dictates from 
Olympus. They must not be oblivious to the 
relative helplessness of the individual man 
who seeks his mite of happiness as he slowly 
trods his short span on this earth. People 
must be recognized as individuals, not face- 
less masses to be manipulated. There is only 
one Almighty. Arrogance is a contemptible 
weakness. 

“But,” some of you from good newspaper 
cities may say, “do papers really exist with 
such delusions of grandeur?” 

Of course, such questions are always rela- 
tive. They always remind me of the Texan 
who was boasting about the heroes of the 
Alamo to a Bostonian, and then a.ked him if 
New England had ever had such brave men. 
When the Bostonian proudly named Paul 
Revere, the Texan said, “Oh, yes. Isn’t he the 
guy who ran away?” I suppose it all depends 
on what you’re used to. 

I level no accusing finger tonight. I ask 
only that you reflect a moment on the papers 
you know best. Have they always protected 
the reputation of the innocent where dis- 
closure of some connection with evil was 
unnecessary to good presentation of the 
news? Have they exercised arrogant rather 
than understanding editorial attitudes? 
Have they held themselves aloof from the 
community, holed up in their ivory tower? 
You decide. They are your newspapers. 

Next is truth. There can be no compro- 
mise with the truth. The news columns 
should be used for news, for the pure un- 
adulterated facts as they appear to the re- 
porters. Like Bill Klem, the old baseball 
umpire, we must call ’em as we see ’em. 
Those facts must be presented impartially, 
even if they destroy the foundations of the 
paper’s editorial policy. There is only one 
place for an editorial expression of the paper’s 
policy, in an editorial column. News columns 
must never be planted in word or emphasis 
to serve editorial or business policy. Both 
news and editorial opinion must be offered 
fearlessly, and honestly. 

“But,” some of you may ask again, “aren’t 
all papers like that?” 

Once again I point no finger. 
you. 


I leave it to 
I trust your hometown papers have 
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never plastered a drunken driving arrest all 
over page one just because the driver was an 
opposition politician. If your paper is 
against JOE MCCARTHY, I hope it impartially 
presents his good deeds even though they 
belie the paper’s editorial position. Let us 
hope, too, that your news columns are not 
being slanted by commies or sympathizers 
who have infiltrated so heavily into a few of 
the country’s so-called liberal or pinko 
papers. Because a truthful press is the com- 
munity’s bulwark against governmental tyr- 
anny under an American Hitler or Stalin, it 
is imperative that these dangers be elimi- 
nated. 

Together with humility and truth we urge 
decency. Newspapers do not make the news, 
the murders, the rapes, the bestial behaviors 
which too often reduce man to the level of 
beast. If it is news, it must be printed. 
But although they do not make news, they 
handle it. News should be so handled that 
every paper is fit to appear as a daily mem- 
ber of your family. The same element of 
decency should apply to the pictures and 
art used in news and advertising alike. 

In taking about his native Indiana, the 
great comedian, Herb Shriner, often says 
that in his home town all the folks know 
what’s going on but they take the morning 
paper to see if anybody got caught at it. 
Under our definition of decency, the paper 
would tell if they got caught, but not how. 

Next, a newspaper must be a builder. It 
must dream. It must encourage. All of us 
were born into a world made magnificent by 
the toil and genius of the centuries that went 
before. We inherited a great civilization, 
not one iota of which was contributed by 
ourselves. Our choice is to play the parasite, 
living out our lives by contributing nothing 
to this sum total of human knowledge and 
endeavor, or to offer our small talents in the 
hope that we may add at least one grain of 
sand to the pyramid of achievement. That 
choice lies with a newspaper as well as with 
us as individuals. With a paper, it is more 
than a choice—it is an obligation to the 
community which supports it. To lead, the 
newspaper must look upward. It must 
dream of wide and safe new streets, great 
buildings rising to the sky, green parks and 
playgrounds, ample libraries and schools and 
churches. A newspaper is not just a busi- 
ness, or a neutral seller of advertising, or a 
bland transmission belt of daily happen- 
ings—it can be the very soul and spirit of 
the community. 

I might digress to remark that there are 
times when even the most dedicated among 
us seem to be butting our heads against a 
stone wall erected by all the community ob- 
structionists and cynics. At such times, I 
like to fall back on Will Rogers’ variation of 
an old maxim: If at first you don’t succeed, 
try and try again; then quit; there’s no use 
being mule-headed about it. 

These few standards of service should be 
axiomatic if the newspaper is to merit the 
confidence of its community. One more 
standard I would mention is neither axio- 
matic nor is it required under our Constitu- 
tion. The right of free press permits other- 
wise. The standard I would urge is a mat- 
ter of judgment. It distinguishes your kind, 
our kind, the Sentinel kind of newspaper. 
That standard is the willingness to stand up 
and be counted on the side of free individual 
competitive enterprise. 

Today’s struggle for domination of the 
globe is not basically a military or political 
battle between the republic of the United 
States and the totalitarian communism of 
Russia. It is an ideological struggle between 
the free enterprise system. of individual com- 
petition and the class struggle concept of 
Marxian socialism. Our American repub- 
lican form of government, and their Com- 
munist Party control, are mere political ve- 
hicles upon which these ideologies are car- 
ried. 
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Free enterprise is dedicated to the dignity 
of the individual man, whether he be the 
laborer, the financial wizard or the teacher. 
The individual is king. He competes freely. 
He is a capitalist, free to accumulate prop- 
erty. He has no limitations other than him- 
self, able as he is to advance to the highest 
pinnacles of success in any form of en- 
deavor. As an individual he commands re- 
spect. Guranteed constitutional liberty, he 
soars in life as free as the swallow meeting 
the rising sun. 

Socialism offers none of these. It requires 
ironfisted, totalitarian control at the top. 
There are no liberties, except to slave for the 
use of the state. Profit is immoral. All 
production is for common distribution. 
There is no individual. All is merged into a 
common mass. Looking outward, socialism 
would foment class struggle in every corner 
of the globe until all were leveled to one 
common pit. 

That ideology, as unattractive as it may 
seem to an American, is dominant in the 
world today. The political economies of 
even our European friends are, largerly 
socialistic. The black hand is heavy within 
our own boundaries. 

In our opinion the time has come for the 
press to unite in leading the fight for free 
enterprise. With you men and women who 
have been in the forefront of this fight for 
so long, I need not labor the point. Today 
the game is for global stakes, not~tiddly- 
winks. There is always room for divergence 
of opinion within the bounds of basic prin- 
ciples, but there is no room to compromise 
those principles. 

This is not a question of partisan politics. 
It is a matter of survival. Democrat and 
Republican alike must recognize the strength 
of a system which has won two great world 
wars and has produced the highest standard 
of living known to man. Together they 
must appreciate the need for a favorable 
business climate, for our system, our jobs, 
our production, our standard of life, our very 
liberty depends on the continuation of a 
healthy free economy. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that our very lives depend upon 
it now, for only our economic and moral 
strength stands between us and the avowed 
Russian purpose to conquer and subjugate. 

In this battle for the American flag, there 
is room for difference of opinion, but there 
is no room for a newspaper which cutely 
and snidely foists the Marxian class struggle 
upon its readers while it masquerades under 
the guise of enlightened liberalism. A rec- 
ord of nine editorial blows against capitalist 
tiant SARREN is nòt offset by one which 

ngly supports it— 
ine eae that is the tactic of 

The handling of these maiters i 
subtle as to be unnoticed. A Stee ae 
rie z the running battle over the Hoover 

mmission reports for ie 
eral Government. ` eosin Dacha 

Headed by former President 
Commission has issued 19 narei H 
recommendations. Putting them all into ef- 
roye would cut the operating cost of Federal 

ernment by $5.5 billion, balance the 
budget, permit reduced taxes and allow a 
slow reduction of the national debt. 

A few illustrations of Hoover Commission 
findings will make the case: 

On August 31, 1954, the Navy had on hand 
886,000 pounds of canned hamburgėr. 
Normally used at the rate of 1,200 pounds a 
month, the supply on hand would last 60 ° 
years. Inasmuch as unused supplies of this 
canned meat are dumped into the sea after 
5 years on the shelf, the least the Navy can - 
do is devise a canopener for deep sea fish. 

Worse, within a few months after this 
oversupply was revealed, the Navy was in 
the market for a fresh supply of canned 
hamburger. 

The Commission also disclosed that there 
is on hand today a 10.6 years supply of 
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women’s (WAC) wool serge uniforms and a 
100-year supply of hats for the Navy’s 
WAVES.. In addition, the Defense Depart- 
ment has a clothing inventory of $2.7 billion 
which could easily be reduced by 50 percent 
. without impairing operations, at an annual 
saving of $3 million in interest on the money 
invested and another $3 million in the cost 
of warehousing the oversupply. 

You would think that such obvious econo- 
Mies would be demanded by everyone, but 
they are not. A powerful and subtle oppo- 
sition to the Hoover Commission has fanned 
through all elements devoted to the promo- 
tion of socialist interests. Bureaucrats op- 
pose a large Government payroll with con- 
centrated power in a centralized Govern- 
ment is essential to the Marxian concept. 
Advocates of big public spending oppose, for 
redistribution of wealth can be accomplished 
only by heavy Government spending fol- 
lowed by confiscatory taxes. ADA type 
thinkers oppose, inasmuch as the head of 
the Commission was once the symbol of 
capitalist free enterprise, and his prestige 
must be destroyed if Karl Marx is to take his 
place. > 

There is only one proper role open to an 

American chamber executive, an American 
community, and an American newspaper— 
support for Government economy as a neces- 
sary foundation for continuance of our free 
enterprise system. It is that simple. We 
have a joint obligation. 
' And so our newspaper must have humil- 
ity, it must present the truth with courage, 
it must be decent always, it must be a com- 
munity builder, but above all else it must 
Stand squarely under the American flag in 
full support of free competitive enterprise. 

Freedom of the people depends upon free- 
dom of the press. Freedom of the press de- 
pends upon its own dedication to the high- 
est of American principles. 

This obligation of the newspaper to its 
community is matched by the community’s 
Obligation to its newspaper. No community 
can exercise that obligation unless it is alert 
to the course its paper-is pursuing. It is es- 
sential that we wake up, that we be aware 
of the difference between papers. It is so 
easy to take our papers for granted. They 
are always at hand, convenient, inexpensive, 
so comfortably a part of everyday living. 
That is our danger. ‘It is as true today as 
ever that eternal vigilarice is the price of 
liberty. 

If, as I am sure prevails in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, your paper does fulfill these 
Paramount standards, then it merits your 
undivided support. 

By “support” I mean conscious, tangible, 
vocal, fearless, unlimited support. I mean 
the kind of support you would give to any 
man or institution who is out front fighting 
your battles. 

I mean support it by buying it, and seeing 
to it that your friends subscribe. As that 
paper fights your battles it will make power- 
ful and often undercover enemies. You can 
bet on it that those enemies are actively 
boycotting that American newspaper, at- 
tempting to destroy its circulation, while 
supporting some pinko imitation of the real 
thing. 

By “support” I also mean substantial use 
by the advertiser. Any newspaper dedicated 
to the improvement of the climate of free 
enterprise is fighting the battle which makes 
it possible for the advertiser and his em- 
ployees to stay in business, and to enjoy the 
American way. Any newspaper not so dedi- 
cated is subversively seeking to destroy the 
hand which feeds it. 

I am not advocating punishment of the 
newspaper with which we might disagree 
within a proper area of American disagree- 
mert. Such punishment in itself would be 
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un-American. I speak only of those in- 
stances where the paper is dedicated to 
standards and ideologies destructive of the 
American way. . 

We are now talking bare economics. The 
newspaper industry in general is a narrow- 
profit industry, and today lives in serious 
financial jeopardy. Within not too.many 
decades the number of newspapers in the 
United States has been cut from over 3,000 to 
a few over 1,700. These suspensions bring us 
face to face with the overhanging shadow of 
a monopoly press, which can be as dangerous 
to you as monopoly big business or monopoly 
union power. With the already announced 
$5 increase in the price of the newsprint 
upon which your paper is printed, America 
may run red with the red ink of insolvent 
newspapers. 

It is part of the responsibility of the com- 
munity to so support its American news- 
papers as to avoid any such debacle. 

Lastly I mean support through your ac- 
tivities and public statements. How often do 
you let your local paper fight your battles 
without a public word or act to support it? 
How often do you find your paper fighting 
the good fight editorially, but crying in the 
wilderness because your members haven't 
the intestinal fortitude to back it up? 

Some of we business people are contempt- 
ible ingrates. How often we rail at oppres- 
sion by unions. How loudly we castigate the 
ADA politicians. How warmly we love the 
Constitution. But always in the confines of 
our club rooms. 

We want free enterprise for everyone else, 
but for ourselves we want government to 
regulate our competition. We oppose subsi- 
dies for any class, but our own business is 
different and needs a little help. We want 
our newspapers and chamber executives to 
fight our battles in the open, but “keep us 
out of it’—it’s the old school of “let’s you 
and him fight.” 

Fortunately most business people are 
otherwise. But the few need to take a good 
long look in the mirror. 

The fighting and dynamic press needs your 
public support. Cooperation of all free en- 
terprisers is essential if this ship is to be kept 
on the beam. Chamber of commerce organ- 
izations at all levels have shown the way. We 
well remember the fall and winter of 1953 
when business activity began to decline into 
insecurity and gloom, despite underlying 
soundness in the economy. Newspapers 
generally, with no excitement or sensation, 
cautioned the public against undue alarm 
while keeping them informed. Then in Jan- 
uary of 1954, the national chamber and many 
local chambers launched well-documented 
and energetic campaigns to dispel the psy- 
chological reaction by focusing on the truly 
sound elements of the economy. Confidence 
was imperative. Because it was the truth, 
this campaign received the fullest newspaper 
support, and, in turn, the papers were backed 
solidly by the communities. 

The excellent relationship between the na- 
tional chamber and newspapers in general 
reflect the conscious fulfillment of the mu- 
tual responsibilities of which we have been 
talking. The same must be true in many 
of your communities. It is not true in 
enough of them. The answer is up to you. 

Why do I make such an issue of the news- 
paper and the business community giving 
each support in the battle for America? Why 
is it important now, at a time when most 
of us can foresee a fairly safe and conforta- 
ble ending to our own lives? Why must 
we constantly fight the forces of the oppo- 
sition, when it would be so much easier to 
recline and rest? 

A fairly obscure poet by the name of Drom- 
goole once wrote a poem called the Bridge 
Builder. Let me read you his answer to that 
question: 
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“An old man going a lone highway 

Came at the evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm vast and wide and steep, 
With waters rolling cold and deep. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fears for him; 
But he turned when safe ‘on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“*Old man,’ said a fellow pilgrim near, 
“You are wasting your strength with build- 
ing here. 
Your journey will end with the ending day. 
You never again will pass this way. 
You’ve crossed the chasm, deep and wide, 
Why build you this bridge at eventide?’ 


“The builder lifted his old gray head. 
‘Good “ena: in the path I have come,’ he 
said, 

‘There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way, 
The chasm that was as nought to me 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 
He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 
Good oana, I am building this bridge for 


Proposed Discontinuance of Naval Air 


Technical Training Station at Norman, 
Okla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Ideal Spot for Navy 
Trainees,” published in the Norman, 
Okla., Transcript of February 24, 1956; 
and a telegram to me from Hon. Ray- 
mond Gary, Governor of Okjahoma, 
dated February 29, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the REcoRrD, as follows: 


IDEAL Spot ror Navy TRAINEES 


Dollars count in the Navy training school 
programs, but so do the mental attitudes 
and the morals of the young men who be- 
come naval trainees in such schools as Naval 
Air Technical Training. j 

There is little doubt that Norman is just 
about the most ideal city in the Nation in 
or near which the Navy operates a training 
school. We have a friendly, wholesome com- 
munity, free of gambling and liquor joints 
and houses of prostitution. 

Everybody treats Navy personnel just like 
they treat their friends.and neighbors. The 
University of Oklahoma adds an educational 
and cultural atmosphere to the community 
which is conducive to-good study habits and 
good conduct on the part of the sailors who 
come here. 

Merchants charge only fair prices, and 
Navy personnel find the cost of living here 
considerably less than in any of the large 
Navy centers in the country. 

No jet planes roar overhead. all day here 
as they do at Jacksonville and Memphis, dis- 
tracting the students from their studies 
and classroom activities. Navy officials tell 
us that students at the Norman base do 
better work generally than do those in the 
Same type schools at other places. 

On the whole, everything here makes for 
an ideal training school, and that factor is 
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worthy of serious consideration by Navy 
operating officials who have decided they can 
save some money by moving the NATTC to 
Memphis. However even the saving possi- 
bility is subject to question in the light of 
possible world developments of the next few 
years. 

The increased tempo of the “cold war” þe- 
tween the free and the Communist worlds, 
and the steadily increasing number of inci- 
dents which threaten a shooting war are in 
themselves sufficient to question the merits 
of any proposal to curtail Navy operations 
which are directly concerned with air and 
sea activities. 

And the American people, while wanting 
efficiency and economy in the Armed Forces, 
do not want “false economy,” as Representa- 
tive JOHN JARMAN terms the proposed clos- 
ing of the Norman base, or “pennywise, 
pound-foolish” policies as the move is de- 
scribed by Senator MIKE MONRONEY. 

The fact that the primary naval air tech- 
nical training program has been moved four 
times since 1945, from Norman to Memphis, 
then to Jacksonville, back to Memphis and 
back to Norman, supports the suggestion 
that the school should have been continued 
at Norman all of the time from 1946 to 1952 
when it was reactivated. 

It is estimated that transfer of the school 
to Memphis as now proposed would cost $1,- 
200,000. That in itself means no saving 
could be effected by the transfer for 2 years. 
In the meantime if world conditions call 
for further expansion of the Navy and the 
Memphis base becomes overcrowded again, 
chances are the Navy would again move the 
primary school to Norman. 

Considering the likelihood that the Navy 
will have to expand that phase of training 
again in the next few years it is taking an 
unnecessary risk in closing down the Nor- 
man installation. 

It also is pointed out that when the Nor- 
man base was reactivated in 1952, the Navy 
spent about $4 million in repairs and im- 
provements to get it under way again. If it 
is allowed to run down again, it would cost 
far more to reopen at some future date than 
it would to keep it operating now. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Senator MIKE MONRONEY, 
Washington, D. C. 
From all available facts it does not ap- 
pear that the consolidation of NATTC Nor- 
man with the Memphis base is justified. 
Norman as well as the entire State of Okla- 
homa is proud of the Navy and Norman in- 
stallation. Your urging for the continued 
operations of NATTC is appreciated and your 
continued help will be necessary -to retain 
this valuable base. 
RAYMOND GARY, 
Governor of Oklahoma. 


Upper Colorado Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend the House of Repre- 
sentatives for seeing the importance to 
our Nation’s economy and defense of 
passing the upper Colorado project. The 
people of the West have been a vigorous, 
industrious, and self-reliant people, with 
a pioneering tradition. Consequently, it 
was particularly gratifying that the self- 
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liquidating nature of this project came 
to be understood by Congressmen. 

The following is an editorial from the 
Washington Post of March 4, which em- 
phasizes the victory for conservation, the 
important industrial and population dis- 
persal and the justice which passage of 
the upper Colorado. project represents: 

UPPER COLORADO PROJECT 


Passage of the bill for development of the 
upper Colorado River Basin is of national 
significance despite its special interest for 
four intermountain States. It will lead to 
the conservation of vast water resources in 
an area where water storage is imperative 
to industry as well as agriculture. It will 
provide new sources of power to a region 
especially in need of electricity. Doubtless 
it will encourage the development of new in- 
dustries in States now only sparsely settled. 
And it will give the States in the upper basin 
of the Colorado an opportunity to claim their 
fair share of the waters of that stream now 
flowing largely to California and Mexico. 

The heavy vote of 256 to 136 for the bill in 
the House was possible only because the con- 
troversial Echo Park Dam in the Dinosaur 
National Monument had been eliminated 
and additional protection was provided for 
the national parks. Though the Echo Park 
Dam would be authorized by the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill, its sponsors in the Senate 
have agreed to the elimination of this fea- 
ture in conference. Apparently the House 
bill is to be accepted in its entirety, except 
for the pay-out provisions. The Senate ver- 
sion offers greater flexibility in repaying the 
Government’s outlays over a period of 50 
years, plus a 10-year period for development, 
and would permit some savings in interest. 
An amendment accepted by the House gives 


assurance that no water made available by ` 


the dams authorized could be used on newly 
irrigated land to grow basic crops now pro- 
duced in surplus during the next 10 years. 
This eliminated another major objection to 
its passage. 

It is important that the project should be 
geared to the economic needs of the country 
and also that it should go forward as a means 
of strengthening the overall economy. This 
is the immense kind of project that only the 
Federal Government can appropriately un- 
dertake. Congress has shown good judgment 
in eliminating the objections and going for- 
ward with the basic undertaking. 


This Is the New Red China Infamy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article from the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Sentinel which appeared 
on March 1. It calls attention to the 
activities of the Chinese Communists who 
cannot account for nearly 3,000 prisoners 
of the Korean war. No doubt they were 
murdered by these Reds: 

; New INFAMY 

The Chinese Communists claim inability 
to account for nearly 3,000 prisoners of the 
Korean war, including 450 Americans, who 
were once in their hands. 

Worse, they arrogantly disclaim the re- 
sponsibility in the matter in which they have 
permitted the agony of doubt to linger more 
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than 4 years in the hearts of the loved ones, 
and now say it is none of their business 
how the men died, or where or when. 

Note well—remember well—that this is 
the same Red China that demands accept- 
ance into the so-called “decent family. of . 
nations,” as the U. N. enjoys fashioning itself. 

Let this renewal of Communist infamy 
be driven toward whatever remains of the 
consciences of those who would put appease- 
ment and commercialism ahead of principle, 
pride and justice, as, like Britain, India, and 
others, they endeavor to take Peiping’s 
bloody hand in their own and lead this red 
Asian monster into the world organization. 


Countering the Red Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a very 
informative article entitled “How Can” 
We Counter Offensive Charted at Red 
Party Congress?” The article was 
written by W. W. Rostow, and published 
in the Washington Sunday Star of yes- 
terday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How Can WE COUNTER OFFENSIVE CHARTED AT 
Rep PARTY CONGRESS? 


(By W. W. Rostow) 


The ideological shifts recently announced 
iù Moscow and the policies they are designed 
to justify and reinforce add up to a formid- 
able challenge to the United States; for 
what Moscow proposes to do is to detach 
the United States from power and influence 
over the whole region from France to Japan, 
and to assume a position of dominance in 
the vast Eurasian continent. The speeches 
made at the 20th congress spell out a clear, 
specific program for achieving this end. 

What did the Soviet leaders say? Ideo- 
logically they eliminated Stalin as a true 
member of the faith and returned to Lenin 
as a unique source of ideological correctness. 
From Lenin they ostensibly draw their major 
principles of action: 

Collective leadership rather than one- 
man rule. 

A concentration of effort on the under- 
developed areas as representing the effective 
balance in the world’s power. 

Acceptance as legitimate of many possible 
routes to communism, including parliamen- 
tary victory via popular front coalitions, 
rather than merely a repetition of the Soviet 
experience. 

Peaceful coexistence, which means the 
likelihood of Communist victory without 
major war. 

Collective leadership is a popular policy 
within the Soviet armed forces and in the 
Soviet bureaucracy; for its chief operational 
meaning is that the soldiers and bureaucrats 
will not be excessively harassed by the secret 
police, which now operate under a committee 
on which all branches of the bureaucracy are 
represented. As Kaganovich said: “One-man 
rule humiliates the party and its leading 
cadres.” 

TARGET: HAVE-NOTs 


But these ideological shifts were projected 
primarily not at the Soviet Union but at the 
underdeveloped portions of the world and 
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at Western Europe. They are designed to 
Project an image of a peaceful regime, pro- 
viding for its citizens’ welfare, its police op- 
erating under rules of law, alined with the 
aspirations of the undeveloped nations, tol- 
erant of a variety of political faiths and 
methods. 

In projecting this image Lenin is a for- 
Midable asset. In the underdeveloped areas 
he is associated primarily with the famous 
analysis of imperialism which deeply im- 
pressed many of the present leaders of the 
new nations in their formative years. 

In Western Europe Lenin is widely re- 
garded as a more decent historical figure 
than Stalin. It is often forgotten that 
Lenin founded the secret police and forced 
labor camps, prided himself on his tough 
policy, and was a ruthless one-man dictator 
Prepared to use force not merely against the 
Russian peoples but against dissident mem- 
bers of his own party. 


DOMESTIC PROGRAM 


At home they propose, essentially, four 
things. 2 : 

1, A continued all-out effort to overtake 
the United States in the arms race, means of 
delivery, and means of defense. 

With this refurbished ideological founda- 
tion, what lines of action do the Soviet lead- 
ers propose? 

2. A rapid industrial expansion (about 12 
percent per year) focused not merely in the 
heavy industries but in metal processing, 
electronics, chemicals, and atomic energy. 

3. An expansion of agricultural output 
based on chemical fertilizers, farm ma- 
cChinery, and American methods of cultiva- 
tion, within a continued framework of col- 
lectivization. 

4. An expansion in consumers goods out- 
put primarily to provide incentives for 
skilled workers who have become increas- 
ingly important to continued Soviet eco- 
nomic growth. 

The Soviet Union now has a mature indus- 
trial economy; but its further progress will 
hinge on increases in productivity per man. 
Given the wasteful Soviet agricultural policy 
there are no longer the great pools of un- 
skilled surplus labor which Stalin manipu- 
lated so ruthlessly. The Soviet Union is now 
short of labor. It must turn to mechanized 
processes and to men who can handle them, 
This is, in large part, the reason for the 
extraordinary emphasis on expanding tech- 
nical education at the secondary school level 
as well as the much discussed Soviet pool .of 
trained engineers. And the leadership is 
prepared to pay its skilled workers higher 
wages. 

In agriculture several speakers politely 
paid their respects to the corrections of 
Khrushchev’s program of opening up the dry 
virgin lands of Soviet Asia; but the essential 
meaning of the proposed agricultural pro- 
gram is that the leadership is prepared to 
continue to pay a very high price for food— 
in fertilizers, machinery, and manpower— 
rather than alter the stifling political and so- 
cial framework within which the Soviet 
peasant operates. 


FOREIGN PROGRAM 


What foreign policy do the Soviet leaders 
propose to build on their more genial ideo- 
logical framework and their enlarged mili- 
tary and economic base? 

They propose, quite simply, to neutralize, 
if not cleanly to outstrip American military 
power; to break up the system of military 
alliances we have .erected around the free 
world; to attach the nations of Eurasia, in 
progressive steps, to Moscow; and to force 
the United States into isolation on this is- 
land continent, to be dealt with at leisure 
from a position of Soviet preponderance. 

Khrushchev described the world in terms 
of four groups of countries for each of which 
he and his colleagues elaborated a distinc- 
tive program. 
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There are the Communist states—China 
and the Eastern European satellites where 
they plan to expand military and industrial 
power under Moscow’s leadership and project 
out an image of progress and success. 

There are the neutral states, headed by 
India, where, by economic policy, diplomacy, 


“and apparent alinement with nationalism 


and economic development, they plan to ex- 
ert a slow, steady pull toward Moscow, while 
assisting the local Communist parties to 
grow in authority on a popular front basis. 

There are the states hitherto friendly to 
the United States or formally allied to us, 
whom they hope to detach by a mixture of 
quiet threat (backed by growing delivery 
capabilities -with atomic weapons), com- 
bined with a variety of political and eco- 
nomic offers and, where feasible, popular 
front tactics by the local Communist Party. 
Here their eyes are quite explicitly focused 
on Western Germany, France, Italy, Turkey, 
Iran, Pakistan, and Japan. 

Then there are Britain and the United 
States, where the Soviet Union’s enunciated 
objective is to build up so powerful a sense 
in public opinion that peace has arrived 
that the Governments will be unable to take 
effective countermeasures or ask for the 
requisite sacrifices. It is this possibility 
which is stated by the Soviet leaders to be 
the justification for revising older Com- 
munist conceptions that war is inevitable 
and which permits them to envisage “co- 
existence” for the long pull. 

NOTHING NEW | 


What is interesting about the foreign 
policy outlined at the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress is, of course, that it is not new. The 
Congress, like many of its predecessors, has 
been used to crystallize and confirm lines of 
action already underway and judged effec- 
tive. This policy has been under steady de- 
velopment from mid-1951, at least, when 
Stalin and Mao decided to seek a cease-fire 
in Korea. It was quite clear at the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress in October 1952. 
But it gathered force after Stalin’s death. 
His successors promptly exhibited a greater 
tactical flexibility than the old master who 
was not inclined to take a foreign policy 
seriously unless it permitted the consolida- 
tion of new real estate with Communist 
infantry. The present Soviet leaders are 
now clear in their minds that Soviet power 
can be extended by other means, 

The note of confidence and optimism 
about Soviet prospects on the world scene 
is .unmistakable and authentic. Quite 
apart from their evident recent successes in 
India, Indonesia, Burma and the Middle 
East they see the ground shifting toward 
neutralism and popular fronts in Greece 
and Italy. They see all manner of attrac- 
tive possibilities in the French muddle and 
in North Africa. They see Adenauer hold- 
ing the line in Western Germany under in- 
creasing difficulty. They see even Pakistan 
wavering and considering seriously whether 
Nasser, if not Nehru, does not have the right 
answer after all. They see Japan uneasy, 
its deep economic problems unresolved, 
anxious to find a place of dignity and self- 
support which the free world and, especially, 
a fragmented free Asia does not afford. 

THE CHALLENGE 


For the United States the challenge was 
laid down by Mikoyan with great clarity: 
“Tet the boastful Americans who swagger 
about their riches of today, about their 
American way of life, enter into competition 
with us on these lines and they will see where 
more is done for the benefit of the people, 
whose way of life will turn out the better.” 

The challenge, in terms of American pol- 
icy, has, of course, two dimensions; First, the 
military problems of maintaining a position 
of leadership.in the arms race and of avoid- 
ing any exploitable chink in the free world’s 
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armor, from hydrogen bombs to guerrilla 
warfare; second, the psychological, political 
and economic problem of making the free 
world so vital and effective in satisfying the 
positive aspirations of the men and women 
who live in it that the blandishments of the 
Twentieth Party Congress fail of their pur- 
pose. 

The Nation was beginning to turn to this 
second problem early in 1950, when the 
Gordon Gray report was developed and Point 
4 was getting underway. But since the Ko- 
rean war the United States has not met its 
responsibilities of leadership in this second 
decisive sphere. That war itself, and the 
controversies which accompanied and fol- 
lowed it, seized our attention. Our policy 
since 1953, with a few minor exceptions, has 
been devoted to preventing a second Korean 
war. We have devoted our major diplomatic 
and economic energies to building a system 
of military alliances, from Iran to Japan, de- 
signed to prevent a recurrence of overt Com- 
munist military aggression. 

This is, indeed, a legitimate national ob- 
jective. But it is quite evidently an insuf- 
ficient policy in a world where the minds of 
men and women are filled with many power- 
ful hopes and fears apart from the threat 
that Communist armies may march across 
their frontiers. 

Mikoyan was quite right in addressing his 
challenge to the American way of life. To 
many men and women around the world the 
United States has appeared in recent years a 
nation almost exclusively concerned to pro- 
tect with military force its own rich and 
comfortable society. If this image contin- 
ues to be confirmed by the day-to-day course 
of American policy, then indeed the steady 
erosion of our world position and our ulti- 
mate isolation from Eurasia, which Mikoyan 
and his friends now plan, may well come to 
Pass. 

THE RESPONSE? 


The answer to these men and their policy 
lies, of course, in the fact that the American 
way of life has different and deeper roots than 
the Kremlin leaders would have the world 
understand. We are a society which, from 
its founding, regarded itself and was re- 
garded by the world as dedicated to pur- 
poses which transcend the Nation and its 
material wealth. National independence, 
human welfare, increased dignity for the 
individual—the great aspirations at work in 
the contemporary world—are still at the 
— of our society. e 

ut we shall not defeat the oses of 
the Twentieth Party Congress re ARENOR 
which assert this for our own benefit and 
self-satisfaction. We shall defeat its pur- 
poses if, on the basis of these values, we 
evoke from the Nation the effort, the sacri- 
fices, and above all, the sense of community 
of purpose with the peoples of the free 
world which the situation requires. The 
confidence of the Soviet leaders is based on 
the simple fact that we have not done this 
in recent years. 

If we are prepared to continue to block 
of, at whatever cost, every avenue for Com- 
munist mìlitary adventure; if we can dem- 
onstrate over the next decade that the free 
societies and their economies can grow more 
rapidly than their Communist counterparts; 
if we can demonstrate that the national 


‘aspirations for dignity and independence 


can be progressively satisfied in a free world 
led by the United States—then the succes- 
sors of the present generation of Soviet 
leaders may decide that a true peace abroad 
and a true devotion to the welfare of the 
Russian peoples at home is the only ra- 
tional course open to them. 

Increased economic aid is a vital tool in 
this struggle; but it could prove sterile un- 
less the Nation and its representatives trans- 
form their attitude from one of reluctant 
grants, made to beat off the danger of com- 
munism, to one of association in great, posi- 
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tive, shared purposes. For the United States, 
this is a spiritual crisis, as well as a crisis 
in military and foreign policy. 

As of this moment, it is still to be demon- 
strated to the Soviet leaders that the Ameri- 
can way of life is capable of sustaining the 
necessary effort. It is still to be demon- 
strated that the United States can lead the 
free world successfully through the coming 
decade of crisis and deny them their great 
hopes at the Twentieth Party Congress. 


The Agricultural Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
the agricultural situation is growing 
worse with each passing day. The 
farmer is buying in a protected economy 
and selling in an unprotected one. 

The banker will not lend a farmer 
money at 75 percent of parity or even 90 
percent. Try to buy a tractor at 90 per- 
cent of parity and you will farm with 
a mule. Try to buy an automobile at 
90 percent of parity and you will walk. 
Try to get hospital sevice or a doctor 
at 90 percent and you die. 

Between 1952 and 1955 industrial 
stock prices rose 62 percent, corporate 
profits after taxes were up 32 percent, 
stockholders’ dividends were up 14 per- 
cent, but farm net income was down 23 
percent. 

These figures were obtained from the 
Department of Labor Statistical Report. 

Farmers know they are being squeezed 
out of business and the soil bank, unless 
it includes adequate price support, not 
only for the basic commodities but for 
meat, milk, poultry products, fruit, and 
vegetables, will prove nothing but a 
gesture. 

Mr. Bens6n’s idea of cutting produc- 
tion by starving the farmer off the farm 
is not being accepted quietly in my State 
and I am of the opinion the same holds 
true elsewhere: The following letters 


were received by Mr. Jack Hackethorn, - 


Missouri Farmers Association, and have 
been written by some of the best farmers 
in the State of Missouri. I recommend 
my colleagues read these letters care- 
fully. These opinions are from the 
grassroots in my own State: 

CoLUMBIA, Mo.—Are disaster prices a cure 
for overproduction? This question was re- 
cently asked by the Missouri Farmers Asso- 
ciation of livestock raisers scattered in vari- 
ous sections of the State.- 

Rollie A. Barlow, Hale, answered, “Disas- 
ter prices for farm products actually cause 
overproduction. I believe in parity for all, 
and am sure agriculture would be willing to 
accept rigid controls on a bushel and pound 
basis—if we could receive parity for our 
products.” ; 

Vernon C. Barr, Willow Springs, answéred 
“Yes,” but added, “sometimes rather hard to 
survive, though.” 

Russell A. Palmer, of College Mound, said, 
“Most farmers have to meet certain fixed ex- 
penses. For example these expenses might 
be $2,000. A few years ago he could raise 40 
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hogs and at $50 each he would receive enough 
money to pay his bills. Now he would have 
to raise and market around 100 hogs to get 
the $2,000. Some farmers say hogs are so 
cheap I am keeping most.of my gilts to raise 
pigs and when their pigs are marketed maybe 
the price will be better.” 

Carl M. Eisiminger commented, “Disaster 
prices are no cure for the small-farm opera- 
tor. Taxes and operating expenses are high. 
He must produce more at disaster prices to 
meet his obligations.” 

Charles Foland, Grant City, writes, “In 
the past few years we have been forced to en- 
large our operation. We have increased our 
sow herd from 15 to 25 sows. We did this 
knowing we were helping build an ovrepro- 
duction of meat. You ask then why did you 
do this? Because we were forced to increase 
our operation to assure ourselves of enough 
income to meet our obligations and live. We 
live on a farm adapted to raising cattle and 
hogs. We raise our own feed but are now 
faced with going to a larger farm raising 
more hogs, cattle, corn, and beans knowing 
well we possibly will not have any more net 
income than on the smaller farm.” 

William F. Fortner, Gower, explains, “Dis- 
aster prices will cure overproduction but it 
sure will hurt a big percent of farmers—es- 
pecially the average farmer. The cure will 
nearly kill him as a farmer.” 

E. E. Crowley, Clever, writes, “As it is, the 
farmer has to pay higher prices and sell what 
he raises for less, Therefore he has to try 
and raise more to sell to meet his debts. 
This results in overproduction and still lower 
prices. Where 2 hogs paid taxes in 1954; it 
took 6 in 1956. A tree can’t live long with- 
out roots. Whenever the farmer is crushed 
and broken, it won’t be long until the other 
markets crash.” 

Wendel G. Kent is from Golden City but 


- is now attending the University of Missouri. 


He now owns a farm and upon graduating ex- 
pects to be a livestock farmer. He writes, 
“Almost every farmer will go ahead and pro- 
duce a product whether or not he makés a 
profit. This doesn’t sound like good busi- 
ness and basically it isn’t. But even if the 
average farmer did keep good records and 
found out that he wasn’t doing so good, 
what would he turn to for a better income? 
Farming is too specialized to switch enter- 
prises very often. He could quit farming 
and maybe get a job in the city but he 
won’t do this for at least two reasons, name- 
ly: (1) He doesn’t know anything but farm- 
ing and he couldnt’ get a desirable job; and, 
(2) he has lived on the farm too long and 
he has become attached to it because of the 
independence that it offers. So he will con- 
tinue to live on the farm and try to increase 
efficiency to help cut down production costs 
(which will-increase production) and just 
hope that prices will be such that he will 
make a profit. As I see it, the only solution 


‘to the problem of overproduction is the ap- 


plication of controls until the population 
catches up with production.” 

Hugh Foland, Grant City, comments, “I 
feel pressure should be brought on the Pres- 
ident to get a Secretary of Agriculture who 
is for the farmer—who has some idea of 
corn and hog farmers’ problems. He 
(Benson) has never raised corn nor hogs. 
You can well see what his farm operations 
consisted of—namely, sheep and wheat which 
are well at the top of the parity list.” 

R. L. Scroggins, Bolivar, said, “We have to 
produce more today to have a buying power. 
In 1941 I bought a new tractor and 40 hogs 
paid for it. Today it would take 150 hogs 
to buy the same size tractor and other things 
are in proportion.” 

Kenneth C. Calloway, Bolivar, explains, 
“We need most of all a Secretary of Agri- 
culture that will represent agriculture in- 
stead of putting om a constant campaign 
telling the world that ‘farmers must take 
a downward readjustment in prices’ while 
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the rest of the economy gets a raise every 
few months.” 

Ross Peniston, Gallatin, writes, “It’s a little 
hard to view these hog prices dispassion- 
ately when you just make expenses after all 
the labor and trouble hogs can give you. 
It’s plenty discouraging to build up a herd 
of meat type hogs and to try to follow all 
the advice of the experts on sanitation, care 
and feeding them; and then send these pam- 
pered animals off to market and just barely 
break even. I just don’t like to work that 
well. I’m not smart enough to know how 
to get higher prices, but I do know we need 
a Secretary of Agriculture that does more 
than just wait on reports from experts who 
are more than likely preparing their report 
over cocktails. Benson has done nothing 
eonstructive and is by far the worst Cabinet 
member in history. If he could change places 
with a real old dirt farmer for a year, 100 
percent of parity would look none too good to 
him.” 

Emmett Moss, Hemple, said, “Disaster 
prices may cut production some but the 
average farmer feels he has to produce about 
so much to make a living and he is always 
a little optimistic that prices will be better. 
I don’t think overproduction is our problem. 
I think it is underdistribution. I say open 
up some foreign trade and forget all this 
bologna about overproduction that the pack- 
ers have been putting out and using as a 
screen to hide behind and steal our cattle 
and hogs.” ' 

Claude B. Johnson, Forest Green, com- 
ments, “We have lots of farmers here in 
Chariton County that are raising more cat- 
tle and hogs now than at any time ever. I 
think some would raise a big supply if 
prices would go considerably lower than they 
are at present.” 

O’Donnell McCarty, Stanberry, explains, 
“It seems to me that there is no reason for 
the low prices of cattle and hogs. There are 
more people on the payroll today than ever 
before.” ; 

E. O. Renken, Enon, answered, “The farm- 
ers job is to produce. The smaller the profit, 
the longer hours he must work, the more he 
must produce to stay in business. We have 
many fixed expenses that must be met. If 
a hog just nets $2 per head I must market 
twice as many as I would if they were $4 
per head profit in them. If a calf isn’t 
worth but $50 I must double crop my land 
and try to produce twice as many as I would 
if they were worth $100 and so on down the 
line. Please don’t think me selfish. This is 
a free country and I am -very thankful for 
that. If I can’t make it farming I can do 
something else, but, I have about $35,000 
inivestment and over 30 of the best years of 
my life. I am too old and broken down to 
go into industry and work up to a good job. 
I would have to take heap big whipping on 
my livestock and machinery. I have 1 
boy just finished 4 years of college and 1 
girlin college. One girl ready for college, but 
I have not got the money to start her. I 
have a boy and a girl in high school and a 
boy and girl in grade school. I have asked 
the top three children not.to pick farming 
for their occupation. We farmers are inter- 
ested in 100 percent of parity. Our banker 
will not take 75 cents for his dollar. Why 
should we have to sell on the open market 
and buy on a controlled market? I hope 
this does not read selfish to you. In order 
to make our great democracy greater we 
should stabilize agriculture on a nice family 
size farm basis. I am sure it would make 
our democracy stronger, create a great deal 
more pleasure in the sight of God, and be a 
better place to live.” 

L. A. Rollins, Ridgeway, writes, “Having 
been engaged in livestock farming for well 
on toward a half century, I cannot now 
recall when the parity price range has been 
less to the farmers’ advantage than was the 
beginning of 1956. I mean taking it from 
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the standpoint of the number of cattle or 
hogs it would require to buy a farm ma- 
chine, support a farm family, or erect a 
farm building. * * * We have asked for 
bread; they have give us stones. I have little 
faith that those having the welfare of agri- 
culture at heart, will overcome the indiffer- 
ence or opposition of those opposed to equal- 
ity for agriculture at this time. The pity is 
that if the farm depression continues, de- 
pression of the whole American economy is 
inevitable.” 

Clyde M. Kirk, Plattsburg, comments, “I 
will admit the farmer overproduced but 
Supposen he hadn’t produced enough— 
wouldn’t that have- been much worse? It is 
a crying shame that the most important 
branch of our economy (farming) should be 
handled as roughly as it is being handled 
today.” 

Congressman GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER OWDS 
a large farm near Butler. He explains, “The 
lower the price per unit of food and fiber, 
the more the farmer must produce and sell 
to meet his fixed cost and operating ex- 
pense.” - 

Jack King, of Clever, says, “The disaster 
prices farmers are receiving for their prod- 
ucts is not a cure for overproduction and 
it is not a cure for the economy of the Na- 
tion. - The trend of migration from the 
farm to the city—very high at the present 
time—will not make the city man’s prob- 
lems any less. difficult.” 

Glennon Wilson, Sheridan, states, “I do 
not think that’disaster prices will cure over- 
production. I think that it will increase 
Overproduction. I also think that the more 
acres taken out of production (soil bank) 
will result in farmers doing a better job 
with the acres they have left. Will use 
fertilizer and in the long run there will be 
more corn.” . 

Cline Hancock, Cassville, thinks that the 
disaster prices “we are receiving now will 
Only cause more production. Benson is 
trying to make a mountain out of a mole 
hill and sell the American people against 
the farmer. I am a Republican but I fell 
out with him before he was sworn in. He 
made the statement that cattle had gone 
down but they could go down a lot more 
without hurting anybody. Such statements 
as that when we farmers had already lost 
thousands of dollars is worse than nonsense. 
The only thing that will work to give us 
anything worth while is price supports. I 
don’t care what it costs. It will be cheaper 
than a Hoover depression.” 

George W. Crawford, McFall, explains, 
“Two hogs sold at a profit are better than 
a carload at a loss.” 

J. H. Matthews, Gower, asks, “If there was 
some way of getting these doctors, lawyers, 
and big city fellows out of the livestock 
business it would cut down on the number 
of head produced. The fellows have a way of 
making their money besides out of the farm- 
ing business. They use the farming busi- 
ness to help them out on their income tax. 
This makes it hard on us farmers who de- 
pend on the farming business for a living.” 

Hugh B. Alexander, Jamestown, said, 
“Cheap prices force most farmers to pro- 
duce more instead of less.” 

Milo Sherman, Foley, answers, “Voluntary 
programs to control production are not prac- 
tical or effective because of lack of complete 
cooperation.” 

Vern Kurtz, Oregon, asks, “How many 200 
pound hogs does it take to buy a 3-plow 
tractor today? In my estimation it is pro- 
hibitive. This is just one item. There are 
hundreds more just as bad. If there is not 
something done very soon people are going 
to quit buying farm machinery, cars, and lots 
of other things. If they can’t buy, the 
manufacturers will have to quit, putting 
many out of work. If they can't get work 
they can't buy and so on. We will have one 
of the worst depressions in history.” 

\ ` 
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Bennie Kurz, Amazonia, states: “I have 
been a livestock and grain farmer here in 
Andrew County continuously since 1921. I 
have no other occupation. I well remember 
years 1930-1931 and part of 1932. I sold 
prime hogs for $2.90 per hundred and corn 
for 17 cents a bushel. We farmers work 
12 to 14 hours per day counting the time 
to feed and care for our livestock. We like 
to have a net income at the end of. each 
year so we can pay Federal income tax to 
support our Government. So I say we are 
entitled to price supports with some con- 
trolled production, hereby taking away some 
of the speculator’s profits.” 


United States Participates in Egyptian 
Dam Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956- 


Mr. MULTER. 
call to the attention of our colleagues the 
following article, datelined Cairo, which 
appeared in the New York World Tele- 
gram of February 11, 1956, and describes 
the proposed Aswan Dam in Egypt: 

A TRIUMPH FOR THE WEST—ASwAaN Dam 
Looms aS SYMBOL or Hope or Have-Nor 
PEOPLE " 

Camo, February 11.—Ancient Egypt and 
the West have reached an agreement paving 
the way for construction of the greatest 
dam in the great Pyramid of Giza. The 
agreement thwarted Russian attempt to 
swing a deal. 

It would give Egypt 10 times as much elec- 
tric power as it has now, It would increase 
the nation’s entire area of cultivated agri- 
cultural land by almost one-third. 

It would raise the annual income of this 
poverty-plagued country by $1 billion and 
tax revenues by $63 million. It would end 
the flood ravages of the Nile. It would form 
the world’s largest man-made lake--almost 
the size of the entire State of Rhode Island. 

LOOMS AS A SYMBOL 


Small wonder then that the proposed As- 
wan high dam, 500 miles upstream from 
Cairo looms as a symbol of the asperations 
of have-not nations throughout the world. 

Eugene Black, President of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, negotiated a $200 million loan between 
the bank and the Egyptian Government to 
help finance the building of the dam. Egyp- 
tian estimates of the cost, including a 20- 
year agricultural and hydroelectric program, 
are $673 million, but that probably is con- 
siderably too low. 

Egypt plans to build the dam with the help 
of loans from the World Bank plus separate 
loans from the United States and Britain. 

THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR FEET HIGH 

It is estimated it will take 10,000 men 10 
years to complete the structure. Finished, 
it will be the world’s largest. Russia and 
India have greater water-storage dams. The 
United States and Switzerland have dams 
with more electrical output. But the Aswan 
Dam will top any in storage plus power and 
surpass all in the volume of rock and mate- 
rials that will go into its bulk. 

It will be 364 feet high. It will be 16,400 
feet long—more than 3 miles, The backed- 
up water will extend 265 miles back, reach- 
ing into'the Sudan. The area to be covered 
is 1,158 square miles, : 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
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- White painted lines on the mountain 
gorges on either side of the valley already 
mark the site, 4 miles above the present 
small Aswan Dam. Construction workers 
already are building access roads. 

Contracts to the builders will be awarded 
by international adjudication and scores of 
engineering and construction firms are 
watching closely. A British firm is now pre- 
paring technical specifications. 


TO MOVE 60,000 HOMES 


Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser, driving force 
behind the project, says: 

“Ancient Egypt constructed the pyramids 
as memorials to the dead, but modern Egypt 
is venturing upon a monument much more 
imposing and useful for the living.” 

The homes of, 60,000 Egyptians and 
Sudanese will be flooded out in creating the 
proposed dam. 

The first persons to benefit from the new 
dam will be those whose homes will be cov- 
ered. All will be compensated and get new 
homes. In most cases they will be far bet- 
ter off in their new location. i 

The bulk of these people live in the Nubia 
region overlapping southern Egypt and 
northern Sudan. Their mud-hut villages 
are so bare that it is hard to understand 
how they manage to live at all. 


ON EDGE OF PLATEAU 


These villages are perched on the edge of 
a plateau; inhabitants live from scanty farm- 
ing on the edge of the river. When the 
river floods, in late Summer, the farmland 
is covered with water. After the river re- 
er FET in the fall, Nubians plant their 

and manage to 
pain arles ag grow enough for a bare 

A steady stream of Nubians trek northward 
to the cities of lower Egypt. They are 
much in demand as servants in Cairo and 
Alexandria because they will work 12 to 14 
hours daily for $10 a month or less. From 
this income they send money home to sup- 
port wives, children, and mothers. 

Most of these people living along the Nile 
will be moved down the river to reclaimed 
land in the irrigated area of Egypt within 
bio next 4 years to make room for the reser- 

TOWN TO BE SUBMERGED 

Each family will receive from the govern- 
ment a house, work animal and enough land 
to support itself. In the irrigated area, they 
will be able to grow 3 to 4 crops a year, in 


comparison with the 1 meager crop they get ` 


at present. 

One the biggest moves will be that of the 
entire town of Wadi Halfa, just south of the 
Egyptian frontier in the Sudan. With a 
population of 12,000, Wadi Halfa is the 
northern terminal of the Sudan railway. 
Since the Egyptian railway only reaches 
Aswan, passengers and freight must travel 
2 days by Nile steamer from Aswan to 
Wadi Halfa before taking the Sudan railway 
to Khartoum. 

Wadi Halfa will be submerged by the Aswan 
lake. As soon as a new site is chosen on 
higher ground, work will begin on a new 
town—with sewerage. 


The Proposed Burke, Va., Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
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torial entitled “Back to Burke,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of February 24, 1956, and an editorial 
also entitled “Back to Burke,” published 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 28, 1956, both re- 
lating to the consideration of a second 
airport for the city of Washington. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: : 
[From the Washington Star of February 24, 

1956] 
Back TO BURKE 


The meandering search for a suitable site 
for an auxiliary civilian airport in the Wash- 
ington area has ended right where it began— 
at Burke, in nearby Virginia. If this indi- 
cates that the searchers have been going 
around in circles, to the confusion of them- 
selves and everybody else, that quite probably 
is the case. No stacked-up airliner at con- 
gested National Airport could describe a more 
complete circle than the one which has 
brought a congressional committee back to 
Burke. 

The airport-site hunt went far afield be- 
fore returning to the spot originally picked 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
Congress as the best location for Washing- 
ton’s second air terminal. The Burke site 
was chosen several years ago after a long 
survey of other possible sites in Virginia and 
Maryland. Congress appropriated nearly a 
million dollars for land buying and the Gov- 
ernment acquired nearly 1,000 acres in the 
Burke area. But opposition from property 
owners near Burke developed, with a con- 
current campaign by Maryland for designa- 
tion of the partially used Friendship Air- 
port near Baltimore as Washington’s auxiliary 
terminal. The double-barreled attack was 
enough to cause Congress to halt the ap- 
propriation of further funds for the Burke 
project. 

Meanwhile the merry-go-round search for 
an alternate site began. Adding to the be- 
wilderment was an absurd report by a high- 
level administration committee questioning 
the need for a second airport and suggest- 
ing that if one really was needed, the Dis- 
trict, Maryland, and Virginia should “get 
together” and build it. This was followed 
more recently by a more realistic report from 
the Commerce Department proposing conver- 
sion of part of Andrews Air Force Base for 
civilian use or, if that proved impracticable, 
resumption of the Burke project. Testimony 
by Air Force representatives before the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee killed the Andrews 
plan. Thus, only Burke remained for con- 
sideration, or, rather, reconsideration. 

So a subcommittee report will recommend 
not only a revival of the Burke airport pro- 
gram but an expedited construction schedule, 
designed to cut the estimated completion 
time from 5 to 2 or 3 years. The recom- 
mendation makes sense from every stand- 
point. For it would end the dangerous de- 
lay in relieving air-traffic conditions at 
Gravelly Point, and, at the same time, would 
make good use of the Government's invest- 
ment in land at Burke. Moreover, it would 
place Washington's additional national air- 
part at the one location in the metropolitan 
area found to answer best the special require- 
ments of such a terminal. We hope there 
will be no more aimless wanderings in this 
vital airport matter. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 28, 1956] 


Back TO BURKE 


It has taken 3 years for the Department of 
Commerce to recognize the obvious need for 
the proposed Burke Airport—3 years of costly 
waste, great uncertainty for residents of the 
area and inexcusable delay in preparing 
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Washington for the jet age. Any study of 
management practices surely would point to 
the pulling and hauling over a program that 
agencies of the Department recommended 5 
years ago as a horrible example of confusion 
and inefficiency. Nevertheless, it would be 
wrong to look a gift horse, or a partially gift 
airport, too closely in the mouth. It is en- 
couraging to have the assurance of Louis S. 
Rothschild, the Under. Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation, that the Depart- 
ment is prepared to ask Congress for money 
to start the Burke Airport if the recom- 
mendation for use of Andrews Air Force 
Base is rejected. i 


It ought to be as apparent to Mr. Roths- 
child as to others that Andrews will be re- 
jected as an alternative because joint mili- 
tary-civilian operation is not only infeasible 
but dangerous. Precisely what Mr. Roths- 
child means by operation of the Burke Air- 
port by a tripartite authority at a later stage 
remains to be seen. A case can be made 
generally that local authorities should take 
over at least some of the airport functions 
now exercised by the Federal Government; 
and probably the airlines ought to con- 
tribute more toward meeting the. cost. But 
it would be foolish to think of a tripartite 
authority here as a practical current possi- 
bility, especially before an airport was built. 
Apart from the staggering jurisdictional 
problems involving Virginia and Maryland, 
there is the sobering fact that the District, 
because of its peculiar budgetary problems, 
is flat broke. At any rate, Mr. Rothschild 
seems to have recognized the principle of 
Federal responsibility to get the airport un- 
der way. ; 


Great credit goes to Senator MONRONEY 
and his subcommittee for forcing recogni- 
tion of the urgency of the Burke project. 
The administration, which has just named 
Gen. Edward P. Curtis to head a survey of 
the dangerous congestion in the Nation’s air- 
ways, can atone in some measure for the 
congestion the delay has helped perpetuate 
here by a determination to get behind the 
Burke project and push. 


Governor Meyner, of New Jersey, Pro- 


claims February 16 as Republic of 
Lithuania Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 28,1956 ~ 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the Recorp, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, the following procla- 


mation of Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of New 
Jersey: 


Whereas on February 16 next, many good 
Americans of Lithuanian descent will com- 
memorate the 38th anniversary of the dec- 
laration of independence by the people of 
Lithuania; and 

Whereas between 1918 and 1940, when the 
Republic of Lithuania was submerged by the 
evil forces of Communist Soviet Russia, the 
people of that little country carefully nur- 
tured their devotion to the principles of 
freedom so familiar to our people in these 
United States of America; and 

Whereas the indomitable spirit of the 
people and their great love of freedom still 
live despite terrible oppression, and the 
forced exile of hundreds of thousands of 
their intellectuals, the teachers, the lawyers, 
the priests, and ministers; 
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Now, therefore, I, Robert B. Meyner, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New Jersey, being mind- 
ful of the great respect and sympathy of our 
citizens for the people of Lithuania, do here- 
by proclaim February 16, 1956, as Republic 
of Lithuania Day in New Jersey, and I do 
hereby request our people to take cognizance 
thereof by ceremonies and exercises appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of New Jersey, this 8th day of 
February in the year of our Lord 1956, and in 
the independence of the United States the 
180th. 

ROBERT B. MEYNER, 
Governor, 

By the Governor: 

EDWARD J. PATTEN, 
Secretary of State. 


Labor Mourns Death of Senator Harley 
Kilgore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
should like to include an article from the 
AFL-CIO News of Washington, D. C., 
mourning the death of the late Honor- 
able Harley Kilgore. This article, pub- 
lished in the issue of Saturday, March 
3, 1956, follows: 

LABOR MOURNS DEATH OF SENATOR HARLEY 
KILGORE 


Senator Harley M. Kilgore, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, son of an oilfield wildcatter, 
who won a national reputation as a liberal 
and a friend of labor, died in the Bethesda 
(Md.) Naval Hospital as the result of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage. s 

Joining in mourning his death were AFL- 
CIO President George Meany, Secretary- 
Treasurer William F. Schnitzler and millions 
of workers who have benefited from legisla- 
lation he sponsored or worked for. 


OUTSTANDING RECORD 


“Please accept our heartfelt condolences on 
the passing of your husband,” Meany and 
Schnitzler wired the Senator’s widow Lois. 

“Throughout his long career in the public 
service, Senator Kilgore made an outstand- 
ing record as a faithful champion of the 
common man and a courageous foe of preda- 
tory interests. In the Senate he could be 
counted upon to support progressive legisla- 
tion and oppose measures injurious to the 
public interest. 

“We feel that we have lost a true and de- 
voted friend. The entire labor movement 
shares your loss.” 

First elected in 1940, Kilgore was the only 
West Virginian ever to be chosen for three 
successive terms in the Senate. 

The 10th ranking Member of the upper 
Chamber, he was chairman of the power- 
ful Judiciary Committee, where he is being 
succeeded by Dixiecrat Senator James O. 
EASTLAND, Democrat, of Mississippi; chairman 
of its Subcommittee on Monopoly and Im- 
migration; a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, and chairman of its Subcom- 
mittee on the State and Justice Departments. 
He also served on the Joint Committee on 
Immigration and Nationality Policy. 

His successor has not yet been named by 
Gov. William C. Marland (Democrat). When 
he is, he will serve only until the remainder 
of the term is filled by election in November. 
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DEFEATED SENATOR HOLT 


Kilgore was. born in Brown, W. Va., and 
was graduated from the University of West 
Virginia in 1914. He practiced law in Beck- 
ley and was a Raleigh County judge when 
first sent to the Senate after a bitter pri- 
mary fight with former Senator Rush Holt. 

Kilgore and the then Senator Harry S. 
Truman, Democrat, of Missouri, returning 
by train to Washington after the inaugura- 
tion of Senator MATTHEW NEELY, Democrat, 
as Governor of West Virginia in 1941, de- 
veloped the plan for the congressional in- 
vestigation which Truman headed until he 
became Vice President. Kilgore succeeded 
him. 

A bitter-end foe of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
Kilgore sponsored the GI bill of rights for 
World War II veterans and was instrumental 
in extending them to veterans of Korea. He 
fought almost singlehanded for 5 years to 
get the National Science Foundation- Act 
Passed. 

He sponsored and supported legislation for 
better mine safety, more adequate social se- 
curity and unemployment. compensation 
benefits, small business and antimonopoly 
legislation, and the rural electrification pro- 
gram. 

He led the fight of revise the original Dis- 
placed Persons Act, and introduced the Youth 
Corrections Act. 

Any legislation for the benefit of workers 
was invariably assured of his support—and 
he in turn had the support of organized labor 
in his election campaigns. 

In addition to his widow he is survived by 
a son Robert and a daughter, Mrs. Albert T. 
Young, Jr. 


Mr. Speaker, I should like also to in- 
clude an editorial about Senator Kilgore 
which appeared in the West Virginian, 
Fairmont, W. Va., under date of Febru- 
ary 29, 1956. This editorial entitled 
“The State Loses a Good Friend,” was 
sent to me by Mr. W. R. Keyser, editor 
of the Welch Daily News, Welch, W. Va., 
and is as follows: 

THE STATE LOSES a GOOD FRIEND 

A youngster who stayed up all night to 
watch a circus elephant which was tied up 
near his home; a boy passing a note to a 
girl in class; a lad fishing and playing foot- 
ball; a boy growing up to go to high school 
and the university; “just a nice boy,” as a 
member of his high school class put it. 

These are some of the memories of Harley 
Kilgore which are alive today in Mannington 
as the Senator lies dead in the National Cap- 
ital. They tell far more about the boy and 
the man than the best of the obituaries 
which have been sent winging across the 
Nation by the press associations. 

They are the human side of a man who 
Was very human, of a man who continued 
to call his old friends in Mannington and 
elsewhere by their first names after his ele- 
vation to the United States Senate and to 
the chairmanship of the important Judiciary 
Committee. 

The present writer knew the Senator only 
by way of long-distance telephone calls, but 
the human side which distinguished Harley 
Kilgore came over the wire and into the 
Office like a paternal hand on the shoulder. 
Like his good friend, Senator NEELY, the one- 
time Mannington schoolboy retained the best 
qualities of the smalltown resident. Thus 
he was friendly and warm-hearted and help- 
ful even to a cub reporter. 

He was a member of the liberal wing of 
the Democratic Party and those who dis- 
agreed with him on many issues will admit 
that he had the courage of his convictions. 


He was not afraid to stand up and be. 


counted. 
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The Growing Confusion in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, March 4, I delivered an address over 
radio station WHK, Cleveland, on the 
Growing Confusion in Washington. Un- 
der leave previously granted I wish to 
insert my address in the RECORD: 

THE GROWING CONFUSION IN WASHINGTON 


A great many things have happened since 
my last report to you from Washington. I 
have singled out for my discussion today 
those developments which I think will be 
of greatest interest to you and will give you 
my views on them. 

All of you, I am sure, were astounded at 
the natural-gas and oil lobby scandal that 
was uncovered by the Senate of the United 
States. From the facts now at hand, there 
is no doubt but that the natural-gas and 
oil interests are spending millions of dollars 
to secure for themselves the right to exploit 
you, the consumer. These interests are at- 
tempting to do this by escaping all control 
and regulations of reasonable laws enacted 
to prevent the exploitation of the consumer. 
I was very happy that President Eisenhower 
vetoed this bill because you will recall my 
stand and vote against it when the bill was 
before the House of Representatives. Many 
people felt that President Eisenhower’s veto 
message was in fact, his declaration that he 
would run for a second term. I do not agree 
with the substance of President Eisenhower's 
veto message, though I agree with his veto. 
I would like to remind you that President 
Eisenhower in his veto message, stated that 
he was in favor of legislation which would 
relieve the natural-gas interests of Federal 
control and regulation which now protects 
the consumer. You may be assured that 
while I am in Congress, I shall vote to pro- 
tect your interests against legislation which 
will permit the exploitation of consumers, 
by any group and under any slick terms. 

There is a growing general confusion here 
in Washington which appears to result from 
a lack of leadership in and direction of the 
Federal Government. It is my opinion that 
this situation results from the unfortunate 
illness of President Eisenhower and the com- 
plexities of our Government which demand 
the constant and strong hand of the Presi- 
dent. This growing confusion reached such 
proportions during the last several weeks as 
to be alarming. 

For example, Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson, has proposed to Congress that we 
sell our surplus agricultural products to 
the Russians. As you know, the policy of 
this Government, up to the present, has 
been that to sell our surplus foods to the 
Russians would do nothing more than 
strengthen the hand of the Communist re- 
gime in its tyranny over millions of people 
and at the same time would increase the 
ability of the Communists to make war 
against the free world. It is also my per- 
sonal judgment that the agricultural short- 
ages in the Soviet Union and in all the na- 
tions of central Europe, enslaved by the 
Russians, as well as the Baltic States, results 
primarily from the resistance of the people 
to the Communist regime, It is-a well-es- 
tablished fact that the farmers and peasants 
of the Communist empire have been engaged 
in a silent but deadly struggle against their 
Russian tormentors by withholding grain, 
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failing to plant a full crop, and delaying the 
harvest. They have taken this action in 
the hope that the power of the Russian Com- 
munists can be broken and that eventually 
they can regain their freedom and national 
independence. Yet Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson, undoubtedly from a sense of frus- 
tration and desperation, is now recommend- 
ing that we bail the Russian Communists 
out of their present predicament by selling 
them the foodstuffs which our free-enter- 
prise system has produced. I cannot help 
but wonder whether Secretary Benson is 
aware of the fact that the American tax- 
payer is called upon to contribute up to 
$40 billion anually to provide an adequate 
defense system to prevent further Commu- 
nist aggression, and to protect the security of 
the American people. His recent recommen- 
dation to sell our surplus foods to the Rus- 
sians would seem to indicate he is not aware 
of this fact. 

Another perplexing element of the gen- 
eral confusion was exposed by Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN during Senate hearings of the past 
week. A Senate committee uncovered the 
astounding fact that tremendous quantities 
of critical war materials were being traded 
and sold to the Russians, in flagrant viola- 
tion of existing laws and agreements with 
our allies. You will recall that Congress 
established a requirement that certain ma- 
terials, necessary to the waging of war, 
should be denied the Russians by our own 
Government and by all governments bene- 
fiting from our mutual-security and mili- 
tary-assistance program. Senator MCcCCLEL- 
LAN brought to public light the fact that 
flagrant violations of these laws have been 
going on for many months, and that no cor-" 
rective action whatever has been taken by 
the administration. Not only have the Rus- 
sians been getting copper piping and raw ma- 
terials, but they have also acquired large 
quantities of machine tools and precision 
equipment. No doubt we will hear more 
about this in the future because Congress 
never will, and never should, tolerate such 
trade with the Russians no matter what kind 
of fancy name or cover is put on it. 

Another major development adding to the 
growing confusion here in Washington was 
the appearance of Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, to explain- whether 
or not the Government had a policy with 
respect to the political crisis now developing 
in the Middle East. In the course of his 
testimony before the committee, Mr. Dulles 
astounded all the members of the committee, 
including the Republican members, when he 
stated that the Communists were making 
basic changes in their doctrine and policy 
and that they had decided the use of force 
and violence would no longer be used as a 
basic Russian Communist maneuver. Most 
of the committee members were equally 
shocked to hear Mr. Dulles say that the Com- 
munist change in doctrine and policy was 


- brought about by the administration in 


Washington. I was very sorry to see Mr. 
Dulles make such a terrible error because I 
have felt on the whole, and with the excep- 
tion of the United States participation in 
the so-called Geneva Conference of the Sum- 
mit, he has done a creditable job as Secretary 
of State under most difficult circumstances. 
The real facts in this care are that the Com- 
munists have merely made a few tactical 
changes in their blueprint of world con- 
quest, and have determined to launch an all- 
out propaganda offensive against all the non- 
Communist nations of the world. Commu- 
nist Party Boss Khrushchev, speaking before 
the so-called 20th Congress of the Commu- 
nist Party which just concluded its meeting 
in Moscow last Tuesday, laid down in every 
detail the new tactics to be used by Com- 
munist agents and operatives the world over. 
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In that speech, Khrushchev clearly stated 
that the usual methods of violence will be 
used only in those countries where the resist- 
ance to communism is strong, and that the 
Communist take-over of the neutral nations 
could be easily accomplished by what he 
called parliamentary methods and the decep- 
tion of the popular-front type of government. 
He also stated that for countries well in- 
formed on the truth about communism, 
there is to be an increase in internal sub- 
version through the Communist Party cadres 
already organized for this purpose, in order 
to bring about conditions of extreme violence 
and lawlessness. Accordingly, the United 
States is marked for violent treatment by 
the Communist conspiracy, rather than the 
conciliatory and friendly approach the Krem- 
lin leaders have been claiming so loudly of 
late and which it appears our Secretary of 
State has been taken in by. 

Khrushchev, speaking for world commu- 
nism, removed any hopes there may have 
been for an end to the cold war and certainly 
gave no indication whatever that the Rus- 
sians had given up their goal of making 
every nation of the world an exploited colony 
of Moscow. As a consequence of making his 
ill-advised appraisal of the new Communist 
Party line, Secretary Dulles has been sub- 
jected to attack from all quarters here in 
Washington. I did not join in the attack on 
Mr..Dulles. Instead I suggested that he look 
back of the briefing papers which caused him 
to make such unfounded statements in order 
to examine the competence of the people 
around him who are preparing such papers 
for his guidance. I feel certain that if Mr. 
Dulles actually read and studied the 6-hour 
speech made by Communist Party Boss 
Khrushchev, he could not have made such 
unbelievable statements because I am sure 
he would have realized the terrible damage 
such statements will be doing to the cause 
of free people and the severe blow they will 
be to the hopes and aspirations of all people 


enslaved by tHe Russian Communists. I- 


sincerely hope that Secretary of State Dulles 
will, in the immediate future, correct the 
misleading statements which he has made 
concerning the world Communist conspiracy. 

In the face of the latest worldwide propa- 
ganda offensive launched during the past 10 
days by the Russian Communists, I felt the 
time was overdue for our Government to 
stand up and tell the people of the world 
the truth about the United States, about the 
hopes and aspirations of the American 
people for all the people of the world, and of 
our determination to win a just and lasting 
peace. Consequently, I appeared before the 
House Appropriations Committee on behalf 
of five of my colleagues and myself to urge 
support for an expanded and more dynamic 
United States international information pro- 
gram. We have made a long and careful 
study of the Communist conspiracy, its tech- 
niques and methods, as well as its evil inten- 
tions toward the American people and all 
other people who desire to remain free. It 
was only natural that we would be alarmed 
at the open and flagrant challenge made by 
Communist Party boss Khrushchev when he 
declared that the Kremlin would win the 
world by a propaganda offensive, aimed at 
deluding the free world as to its real inten- 
tions, dividing and destroying the free world 
alliances and thus preparing the way for the 
final Communist assault against the United 
States. This is an issue which cannot be 
avoided. This is a challenge which we 
Americans must understand and face up to. 

We have been required to appropriate up 
to $40 billion a year for our defense program 
while at the same time, we have been author- 
izing far less than $100 million a year for our 
information program. When it is understood 
that our information program is the one 
charged with the dual responsibility of 
bringing the truth about the American 
people to all the people of the world and 
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exposing the big lie of Communist propa- 
ganda, it is immediately apparent that we 
have been attempting to win a war far more 
dangerous to our survival than a shooting 
war, on a piggy-bank budget. General Mo- 
tors alone spends an estimated $100 million 
a year to advertise and promote its products. 
Last year we allocated only $83 million for 
the entire United States worldwide informa- 
tion program. 

It is my considered opinion that we can 
prevent world war III and at the same time 
bring a just and lasting peace to the world. 
I believe we can win such a cold war by 
engaging in a diplomatic, economic, and po- 
litical offensive against the conspiracy of 
communism. Such an offensive must be 
supported by a greatly enlarged and more 
dynamic United States international infor- 
mation program. I propose to do everything 
in my power to bring about such a political 
offensive against communism, together with 
an expanded and strengthened international 
information program. 


Queens Reserve Officers Association Pro- 
tests Tank Sale to Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct the attention of our colleagues to 
the following item which appeared in 
the New York Journal-American on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1956. The item reports a reso- 
lution of the Queens Chapter of the Re- 
serve Officers Association, protesting the 
sale of tanks to the Middle East while its 
unit lacks a tank for instructing its men: 
GROUP NEEDS VEHICLE FOR INSTRUCTION—RE- 

SERVISTS ASSAIL SALE or TANKS 


The Queens Chapter of the Reserve Officers 
Association has protested the sending of 
tanks to the Middle East while at least 1 
Army Reserve tank unit hasn’t even 1 tank 
with which to instruct its men. 

The complaint was sent to President Eisen- 
hower and to the State Department. It was 
signed by Lt. Col. Edward J. Czerniuk of 
Flushing. He is the chapter president. 


MORE THAN 200 MEMBERS 


It is in the form of a resolution passed by 
their executive committee. The association 
has more than 300 members all of whom 
are Reserve Army officers. 2 

They pointed out in their resolution that 
a tank is urgently needed for training by the 
325th Tank Battalion. This is a nonactive 
Army Reserve unit, which has classes at the 
former Army Post Office Building at 48th 
Street and Northern Boulevard in Woodside. 


HAVE NEW COMMANDER 


Colonel Czerniuk said the battalion often 
suffers “lagging morale.” It is hampered 
in its enlistment program because it doesn’t 
have a tank, he said. 

He added that he organized the tank bat- 
talion sometime ago although he is no longer 
attached to it. It was called to active service 
during the Korean war and is now inactive 
under another commander, Lt. Col. Mark 
Wohfelt of Flushing. 


About 58 men hold weekly classes on 
armored warfare techniques under Wohfeld’s 
supervision and have a 2-week camp at Fort’ 
Knox, Ky. The rub is that when they get 
to camp, at least one-third of the men have 
never been in or near a tank, 
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The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, we all know that during the 
war it was necessary for the farmers to 
go all out in order to produce the food 
to sustain our Armed Forces and those 
of our allies. The Government not only 
appealed to the farmers’ patriotism, but 
guaranteed that, if they would buy new 
machinery and increase production, a 
guaranteed price would be paid for what 
was grown over and above our ordinary 
needs. 

Relying upon those promises, older 
men and women who had retired went 
back on the farms. Others borrowed to 
purchase what would otherwise have 
been unneeded equipment and, because 
they were patriotic and millions of them 
had sons or relatives in the service, the 
farmers did go all out and produced all 
that was needed. 

The war over, the legislation which 
guaranteed a subsidy was still in effect, 
many farmers still indebted. But sur- 
pluses of certain basic crops continued 
to pile up until today, as of February 
15, 1956, we have $5,335,348,000 worth 
of farm produce in storage, costing us 
more than $750,000 a day—$786,887 a 
day as of February 15, 1956, $23,606,610 
a month—for storage alone, and the end 
is not in sight. 

To avoid being buried under an ava- 
lanche of food, the Government has 
found it necessary to limit the acreage 
which a farmer may plant to a specified 
crop. We now find farmers fined or 
threatened with jail because they have 
fed their own poultry or livestock a few 
bushels of wheat grown on their own 
land in excess of the quota fixed by the 
Agriculture Department. 

Here in the United States of America, 
even though your greatgrandpappy 
homesteaded the land before the Civil 
War, cleared it, he, your grandpappy, or 
you paid taxes on it ever since, you can- 
not sow and from it harvest as you wish, 
as did our ancestors who fought for and 
established our independence and the 
right to own and enjoy property. 

To lift the restrictions so that wheat 
growers may feed their overquota bush- 
els to their livestock and poultry, a bill 
has passed the Senate and similar legis- 
lation has been introduced in the House. 
It is pigeonholed by the Democratic ma- 
jority on the Agricultural Committee. 
We are trying to blast it out. 

What about the farm problem? We 
have it, we know what it is. What can 
we do about it? If we continue to buy 
surplus crops, the result is obvious. 
Paying farmers to withdraw fertile acres 
from production may lessen the surplus, 
if increased fertilization and more inten- 
sive cultivation do not increase the yield 
peracre. But again the guestion of pay- 
ing the millions or billions necessary to 
retire land from production arises. 
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In short, one can readily see there is terrupted your normal activities. Thank you 
no quick, just, adequate legislative an- Once em eae 
swer to the farm problem. Our Demo- eee aah ees 
cratic friends wish to continue to pay A d. Datos, sai to 
subsidies at 90-percent of parity, though Vice President, Engineering. 
they know that such payments cannot 
long continue to be met. 

The only solution I can see is a gradual ray 5 
tapering off of subsidy payments, a grad- American Bar Association Report of the 


1 d de- : : s 
set eased ne = tren bet gree Special Committee on Communist Tac- 
tics, Strategy, and Objectives 


not only to farmers but to workers, in- 
dustries, and private enterprise in all 
fields. Any loss that might be incurred 
by the lowering of subsidies below 90- 
Percent will be minimized to some extent 
by the adoption of the administration’s 
Soil-bank program. 

The solution is not a palatable one, but 
if someone has something better to offer, 
let’s have it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present two 
items to you and to my other distin- 
guished colleagues. 

First, a news item in the Washington 
Evening Star, Tuesday, February 21, 
1956, entitled “Bar Group Says Rights 
Must Yield to Security”: 

Bar Group Says RIGHTS Must YIELD To 

SECURITY 
HICAGO, February 21.—“The national se- 
dad ty must prevail” over individual nee in 
t loyalty cases, an American Bar 
db eigbaiicnd edited Seek aed p pekinen ieza Antet itin said mear peas 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- A special committee’s report e AB 
er, on February 23, there was a bad train House = Darpara DET TO A 

i i + clear and presen 
wreck m 2e EIEI ERE a and said “individual rights must be respected 

AAE FEAE p and preserved to the extent consistent with 

a personal friend and constituent was national security.” 
One of the victims of that accident. In The report said that subversive lists rep- 
appreciation for the splendid service ren- resent “an excellent public service as a source 
dered by the Army Medical Corps at Fort” of information.” It ran: zaone 
Meade, my constituent has written æ against penalizing individuals solely on ithe 
most interesting letter. basis of past association with such organiza- 


Mr. Speaker, I insert Mr. Dixon’s letter tions. 


The use of secret informers in Federal 
at this point in the RECORD: loyalty hearings should be avoided whenever 
MODINE MANUFACTURING CO., . 


ible, the report said, but “nevertheless 
Racine, Wis., February 28, 1956. in the ultimate determination, the national 

To: Col. Charles S. Mudgett, commanding security must prevail.” 
officer, United States Army Hospital, The ABA’s House of Delegates approved a 
Fort George G. Meade, Md. committee recommendation advocating spe- 
Subject: Letter of appreciation. cialized Federal courts to handle semijudicial 
Through: Col. J. B. Lindsey, post commander, functions now under the National Labor Re- 
Fort George G. Meade, Md. lations Board and the Federal Trade Com- 

I wish to express sincere appreciation for 


mission. 

the medical assistance and personal courte- The policymaking body of the 230,000- 
sies extended me at Fort Meade Hospital from member bar association adopted a report in- 
Thursday evening, February 23, through gorsing the overhaul of governmental ad- 
Sunday, February 26, as one of many so ministrative procedures and legal elena 
assisted following wreck of Pennsylvania The plan to take semijudicial functions 
train No. 154 at Severn, Md., at about 5:30 from the NLRB and FTC and put them into 
P. m., the 23d. the Federal court realm went ee -i 

While it might be supposed that the Army Hoover Commission recommendation w as 
Medical Corps would extend full cooperation proposes only unfair labor practice cases 
in a civilian emergency such as this, yet the given to special new courts. os 
degree and spirit of the effort extended by Another difference from the Roger: oti 
your Medical Corps personnel was extremely mission proposals was the recommendation 
fine. that an “office of administrative procedure 

I regret that my personal situation did not and legal services” be formed. COR ages 
facilitate my gaining names of more of your report suggested an agency under ang 
Officer and nurse personnel who were par- torney General rapes as an arm o 
ticularly kind and helpfultome. Capt.K.G. Justice Department.. 
Nelson tae applied body cast after X-ray The 230-member house of | gojegan tso eats 
diagnosis showed need for same, to enable that Congress enact a new code o ere 
Me to return to Racine) seemed to me to be administrative procedure” to she safari r 
unusually capable and decisive. Captain present Administrative Practices Ac re 
Baker, Miss Richert, and Miss Harrington A special committee said ‘ils , code 
Were among the nurses to whom I feel par- needed for “more adequate public i isonet 
ticularly indebted and whose names were tion on the processes of agency ru ah ng 
among the limited ones that I managed to better assurance of fair and expeditous hear- 
Secure. ing and determination of agency cases and 

My appreciation, lam sure, is shared by the improvements of judicial review of agency 
thirty-odd other civilians for whom you in- actions.” 


Congratulations to the Army Medical 
Corps at Fort Meade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


, OF WISCONSIN : 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Second, a letter to me from Charles S, 
Rhyne, distinguished National Bar Asso- i 
ciation leader of Washington, D. C., who’ 
is chairman of the house of delegates of 
the American Bar Association, enclosing 
the report of the special committee of 
the American Bar Association on Com- 
munist tactics, strategy, and objectives, 
said report being dated February 1956. I 
asked Attorney Rhyne for a copy of the 
report since it is the report mentioned 
in the news. release in the Washington 
Star: 

RHYNE, MULLIN, CONNOR & RHYNE, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1956. 
Mr. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CLYDE: With reference to the request 
of your secretary for a copy of the ABA re- 
port on Communist tactics and so forth, it is 
enclosed herewith. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES S. RHYNE. 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION REPORT OF THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON COMMUNIST TACTICS, 
STRATEGY, AND OBJECTIVES 


I. COMMUNIST-SOVIET TACTICS 


After devoting close observation over a 
period of years to developments affecting the 
well-being of our Nation, the committee on 
Communist tactics, strategy, and objectives 
must report that the challenge of commu- 
nism today is still the most serious con- 
fronting our Nation and the free world. It 
continues to present a clear and present dan- 
ger to the basic institutions of the United 
States. 

Both in international affairs and with rela- 
tion to our domestic situation, the growth 
and expansion of the Communist apparatus 
poses a continuing threat to the preservation 
of the American way of life. While the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the official 
spokesmen for our country seek earnestly 
to spread the message of universal peace, 
the representatives of the Soviet Union re- 
taliate with misrepresentation, deceit, and 
countermoves which have as their purpose 
disunity and discord. 

Domestically, the spokesmen for subver- 
sive elements are alert to each opportunity 
to promote dissension among our citizenry. 
This objective is sought by devious means 
and unfortunately is encouraged by some 
Americans, whose patriotism is unquestioned, 
but whose commonsense and judgment leave 
much to be desired. 

Such acts as the financial award support- 
ing the position of a fifth-amendment li- 
brarian, who refused to testify as to mem- 
bership in the Communist Party, are de- 
plored. Not only do they affect efforts to 
bring to the surface through legitimate in- 
vestigations evidence which could prove the 
existence of plans for the violent overthrow 
of our Government, but they afford am- 
munition to agents of this international con- ` 
spiracy who advance the argument that lib- 
erals in the United States uphold the 
philosophy and aims of the Kremlin. 

Authoritative and substantial support is 
given by J. Edgar Hoover, Jr., the best-in- 
formed American on Communist tactics, 
when he renews his warning that subversives 
are working indefatigably against American 
principles and are meeting with certain 
measures of success. 

Another symptom of American indifference 
is the frequency with which “pseudoliberals” 
join in any complaint concerning the opera- 
tion of congressional committees. Instances i 
are numerous where critics inveigh against . 
the functioning of congressional groups and , 
seldom offer convincing proof of their out- | 
spoken opposition to inquiries by authorita- | 
tive representatives of the legislative branch | 
of our governmental system. In our opin- j 
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pond it is accurate the state that the con- 
gressional committees have performed com- 
mendable service in ferreting out conspira- 
torial planning by un-American groups who 
are desirous of overthrowing our form of 
government by threat and violence. That 
Congress recognizes the danger of commu- 
nism is evidenced by the action of the House 
of Representatives in voting on appropria- 
tions for the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee with only one dissenting vote. 


r II. COMMUNIST PARTY APPEAL 


Í It was the judgment of the board of gov- 
ernors and of this committee that the Ameri- 
can Bar Association should present its views 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the appeal by the Communist Party from 
the order of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board directing the Communist Party 
to register as a Communist-action organiza- 
tion. 

Accordingly, the board of governors au- 
thorized and directed this committee to pro- 
cure permission to file a brief amicus curiae. 

The brief, prepared by a subcommittee 
and approved by the full committee, was fur- 
ther approved by a committee designated 
by the board of governors. The brief was 
served and filed. Copies were thereupon 
sent to the members of the house of dele- 
gates and to the members of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security and of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

There wil be no attempt made in this re- 
port to summarize the brief which is about 
20 pages. The committee believed that the 
two prime questions presented to the Court 
were the constitutionality of the Internal 
Security Act and the validity of the order 
made under the act. The brief recited the 
conditions leading to the enactment of the 
Internal Security Act, and the resolution 
of the American Bar Association adopted at 
its Washington convention in 1950, recom- 
mending the passage of the legislation. It 
presented the arguments that— 

(1) Congress has the duty and the power 
to enact laws to safeguard the security and 
welfare of the Nation; 

(2) The act is constitutional; 

(3) The order against the Communist 
Party was properly made by the board and 
should be affirmed. 

The appeal was argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States on November 17, 
1955. The case has not yet been determined. 


i Ill. SHEINER CASE 


As previously reported our committee, 
after authorization and permission, submit- 
ted a brief, amicus curiae, on the appeal by 
Leo Sheiner to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Florida from the order of his dis- 
barment by Circuit Judge Vincent C. Giblin, 
On that appeal the court, by a 4 to 1 vote, 
reversed the lower court and remitted for 
further proceedings. 

The court before which the case was ar- 
gued consisted of Chief Justice Matthews, 
Associate Justices Terrell, Drew, and Sebring, 
and Circuit Judges Floyd and Jones. Chief 
Justice Matthews died after the argument 
and before the formal decision of the court 
and the opinions of the justices were ren- 
dered. Two concurring opinions were writ- 
ten by Terrell, J., and Floyd, J., and a dis- 
senting opinion was written by Jones, J. 

Thereafter the State’s attorney moved for 
a re-argument before the entire bench, which 
was denied. The charges against Leo Shei- 
ner have not yet been retried. 

It is the view of this committee that the 
decision and the majority opinions of the 
Supreme Court of Florida in the Sheiner 
case are unsound. 

Iv. FIFTH AMENDMENT ATTORNEYS 

Our committee regrets to report that there 
there has been unsatisfactory progress by 
the State and local bar associations in the 
investigation and presentation of cases 
against attorneys who have invoked the fifth 
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amendment in investigations into their ac- 
tivities within the Communist Party and its 
subversive fronts. Some of these bar asso- 
ciations have been awaiting decision in the 
Sheiner case. Our committee felt that the 
delay was inadvisable and that the duty of 
each association and of each State was inde- 
pendent of the other. There has been no 
outward progress in the State of California 
which has the largest number of attorneys 
who have invoked the fifth amendment. 
There has been no material progress in the 
State of New York which is second in number. 

Our committee previously reported on and 
disapproved the assertion of a special com- 
mittee of the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion that legislation was required for the 
disbarment of attorneys within that State 
encompassed by the resolutions of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association previously passed by 
the house of delegates. More recently the 
association of the bar of the -city of New 
York appointed a special committee on the 
matter of Communist lawyers. It rendered 
a written report which was submitted to a 
meeting of that association. The conclusions 
of that committee were as follows: 

“1. That this association should approve 
the present policy of preventing persons who 
are Communists from admission to the bar. 

“2. That this association should bring dis- 
ciplinary proceedings against lawyers who 
are members of or who participate in Com- 
munist organizations with knowledge of 
their purpose. 

“3. That no additional legislation be rec- 
ommended by the association at the present 
time and until such time as it appears that 
existing legislation is inadequate to protect 
the bar and the public from Communist 
lawyers. 

“4. This committee believes that the pres- 
ent section 90 of the Judiciary Law which 
authorizes disbarment of any lawyer who is 
guilty of professional misconduct or whose 
conduct is prejudicial to the administration 
of justice is broad enough in scope to fur- 
nish a basis for disbarment of lawyers en- 
gaged in Communist activities contrary to 
their oaths to uphold the Constitution. 

“5. This committee opposes the enactment 
of legislation which would make ground for 
disbarment the mere invocation by an at- 
torney of the privilege against self-incrim- 
ination granted by the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

“6. This committee recommends that in 
any case where a member of the bar invokes 
the fifth amendment in a proper inquiry as 
to Communist activities, and there is evi- 
dence of his connection with such activities, 
the grievance committee should make such 
investigation as it deems appropriate under 
the circumstances.” 


It is significant to note that at the meeting 
of that association, which has a membership 
of 6,000, the highest number who voted on 
any of the six proposals was 158. It is re- 
ported to this committee that that associa- 
tion, at its meeting, disposed of the conclu- 
sions as follows: (1), (3), and (4) were 
approved; (2) was amended and then de- 
feated by a vote of 101 against 57; (5) was 
defeated by an unreported vote, and (6) 
was defeated by a vote of 85 to 60. 

Our committee is pleased with the recog- 
nition by the special committee of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York 
that, contrary to the view of the special 
committee of the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation, no legislation is presently deemed 
necessary. 

Our committee believes that State and 
local bar associations have the duty imme- 
diately to investigate, and where warranted, 
present charges to the court or other proper 
authority against attorneys invoking the 
fifth amendment. Even more important, the 
courts at all times have the responsibility 
for the continued fitness of each attorney 
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who is its officer and has the duty of inquiry 
independently of the presentation of formal 
charges. 

In any hearing by a bar association com- 
mittee or a board of discipline, or a court, 
the attorney under investigation has the 
duty of cooperation and of frank and full 
disclosure of pertinent facts. ‘The attorney 
himself may be required to submit the facts 
by formal answer or by his testimony. The 
rights to remain silent and to have formal 
charge made and proof of guilt established, 
as in a criminal trial, do not apply in dis- 
ciplinary hearings. If any attorney refuses 
to cooperate with the court, invoking the 
fifth amendment in response to questions, 
he demonstrates his unfitness to continue as 
an officer of the court and should be dis- 
barred. 

In all these matters there is a sacred re- 
sponsibility in the bar and in the courts to 
safeguard the public interest, the standards 
of the bar and the rights of the attorney 
invoking the fifth amendment. 


V. LISTING ATTORNEY’S APPEARANCES 


In some reports of congressional in- 
vestigations subversive. organizations are 
named together with the names of persons 
suspected of or charged with subversive ac- 
tivities. In some such lists attorneys are 
named who have made professional appear- 
ances in behalf of witnesses before congres- 
sional committees or of defendants in trials 
or hearings involving subversive activities. 

Your committee disapproves any inclusion 
of the appearances by such attorneys on be- 
half of congressional witnesses or defendants 
in criminal trials as evidence of subversive 
activities. 


No professional representation by any at- 
torney, so long as he is a member in good 
standing at the bar, should ever be cited as 
evidence of his subversion. To do so is 
contrary to the traditions of the profession 
and of the American concept of the right 
of counsel. 

The responsibility for any attorney’s pres- 
ent membership at the bar is that of the 
court of which he is an officer and not of 
the client who retains him. Any person— 
witness or defendant—has the absolute right 
to retain any attorney unsuspended or un- 
disbarred. 


VI. ATTORNEY GENERAL’S LISTS 


The preparation and the publication by 
the Attorney General of a list of organiza- 
tions deemed by him to be subversive is and 
should be an excellent public service as a 
source of information. However, your com- 
mittee cautions that such lists can be and 
should be only a beginning point for inquiry 
in determining the status of an individual. 

The misuse of such lists can be a cause of 
serious injury to loyal citizens. The depriva- 
tion of individual rights should be based 
upon the facts concerning each individual. 
The activities and the time of association 
of a person in such named organizations are 
far more important than the mere fact of 
membership. In the establishment of such 
facts, the individual should be cooperative 
and should be protected. Caution and care 
are of vital importance in separating the in- 
nocent, the fools, and the knaves. 

VI. INFORMERS—RESPONSIBILITY 


The use of undisclosed sources of informa- 
tion—commonly called. informers, has 
throughout the ages presented a serious 
problem. In almost every sphere, except 
employment in Government or in defense 
plants, there is ample protection afforded 
against such use. However, in employment 
a serious problem is occasionally presented by 
information from an undisclosed and, for 
reasons of security, undisclosable source. 
The serious problem of weighing national 
security against the individual rights is thus 
presented. ‘ 
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There has been a marked movement, (1) 
against the use of such undisclosed informa- 
tion, and (2) compelling disclosure of 
Source and confrontation. It is the view of 
this committee that while the necessity for 
Such use of undisclosed information should 
be carefully guarded against and avoided 
Wherever possible, nevertheless, in the ulti- 
Mate determination, the national security 
Must prevail. 

The individual rights must be respected 
and preserved to the extent consistent with 
National security. However, one who by his 
Own conduct has created a doubt as to his 
loyalty to this country should not expect the 
Nation, or its responsible. officials, to gamble 
National security on his continued status or 
on a confidence in him which does not exist. 

The evaluation of facts with safety to the 
Nation and fairness to the individual is a 
8rave responsibility on those charged with 
Such determination. 

Recent legislation which had the approval 
of this committee provided for the creation 
of a commission on loyalty-security prob- 
lems. ‘The Commission has been appointed 
with, we are pleased to see, our own past 
President, Loyd Wright, as its chairman. 

This Government Security Commission has 
the duty of the utmost importance to pro- 
vide ways and means of safeguarding the 
security of the Nation, and consistent there- 
with, of affording the utmost protection to 
the individual. 

May we repeat what we stated in the Com- 
Munist Party brief, and what should never 
be forgotten: 

“There can be no individual rights or free- 
doms without national security.” 


VIII. HANDBOOK—CONGRESSIONAL REPORTS 


Infinitely more important than the great 
Majority of publications which daily are dis- 
tributed throughout the country, are the 
Carefully documented handbook and reports 
Which have been made under the auspices 
of the American Bar Association and by con- 
8ressional committees on the subject of com- 
Munism. 

The brief issued by your special committee 
Oon Communist tactics, strategy, and objec- 
tives under the chairmanship of the late 
Austin F. Canfield, has been a landmark in 
the presentation of the case against the Com- 
Munist conspiracy for world conquest. 

Particular mention must be made of the 
Publication authorized by the United States 
Senate entitled, “The Communist Party of 
the United States of America: What It Is, 
How It Works—A Handbook for Americans.” 
This document, dated December 21, 1955, was 
Compiled by the Subcommittee To Investi- 
Bate the Administration of the Internal Se- 
curity Act and Other Internal Security Laws 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate. 

It is so valuable and authoritative that.our 
Subcommittee recommends its widest pos- 
Sible distribution throughout the United 
States. Not only should the judiciary and 
lawyers digest its contents, but available 
Means should be utilized to place it in the 
hands of groups of citizens, libraries, and of 
interested individuals. The publication is 
obtainable from the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. We are advised that the committee 
Staff will respond to requests for copies as 
long as the supply is available. 

Another publication which merits the 
Careful reading of the American public has 
been issued by the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities of the United States House 
of Representatives. It is entitled, “The 
American Negro in the Communist Party,” 
` and is dated December 22, 1954. From this 
report it is encouraging to note that “the 
committee can only conclude that the vast 
majority of Americans of the Negro race have 
Consistently resisted the blandishments and 
treacherous promises offered them by the 
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Communist conspirators. The committee 
hopes that this detailed exposure of the true 
Communist aims and tactics in relation to 
the Negro people will serve even further to 
reduce the extremely limited and temporary 
Negro support which the Communists have 
obtained by subterfuge.” 

Our special committee expresses the ear- 
nest hope that members of the American Bar 
Association, other lawyers throughout the 
country, and the general public will give 
unremitting attention to the threat of the 
Communist Party to the preservation of 
American ideals and purposes. It is apparent 
that the Kremlin is indefatigable in its effort 
to expand Communist policies over the face 
of the earth. In their all-out effort to attain 
their goal, the Communists, chanting peace- 
ful coexistence and decrying Stalin, will stop 
at nothing to overpower and to overthrow 
the most powerful government, which of its 
very nature is the antithesis of Communist 
principles; namely, the United States of 
America. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Herbert R. O’Conor, Chairman, Julius 
Applebaum, Jas. Madison Blackwell, 
William N. Bonner, Tracy E. Griffin, 
Egbert L. Haywood, Clarence Manion, 
Ray Murphy, Paul W. Updegraff, Rob- 
ert W. Upton. 


Premier Ben-Gurion’s Decision on Israel’s 
Jordan Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of our colleagues the 
editorial in the New York Times for 
February 23, 1956, which discusses the 
action of Premier Ben-Gurion in sus- 
pending action on the Jordan River 
power and water project, 


The editorial follows: 
JORDAN'S WATERS 


The decision of Premier David Ben-Gurion 
to refrain temporarily from resuming canal 
construction in Israel’s demilitarized zone 
along the Syrian frontier is a hopeful and 
statesmanlike development in a part Of the 
world that needs both hope and statesman- 
ship. 

Israel had suspended work on its Jordan 
River power and water project more than 2 
years ago at the request of the U. N. Security 
Council. Meanwhile, an American-sponsored 
plan for division of Jordan waters among 
Israel, Lebanon, Jordan and Syria has 
crystallized and in fact been accepted in 
principle by Israel and in its technical as- 
pects by the three Arab states. The latter, 
however, have not yet given full approval of 
this eminently peaceful proposal, enormously 
advantageous though it would be to the en- 
tire region. They presumably fear that their 
cooperation with Israel would imply that 
they recognize it, something that no Arab 
state has yet been able to bring itself to do. 
Consequently, Israel has indicated its in- 
tention to go ahead on its own with the con- 
struction work already begun. 

The great danger in such a move now 
would be that one of the Arab states—as 
Syria, Egypt and Saudi Arabia have specifi- 
cally threatened—would thereupon begin 
shooting. Judging from past experience, 
Israel could be expected to retaliate in force; 
retaliation would breed counter-retaliation 
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and. the next thing the world would know 
would be fullscale warfare with potentially 
disastrous results. So delicately balanced 
are the scales of war and peace between 
Israel and her neighbors that anything even 
so unwarlike as work on a river development 
that will bring light and life to the desert 
could set off the fatal explosion. 

Premier Ben-Gurion has evidently not can- 
celed pfans for resuming Israel’s Jordan 
project. He has merely postponed them to 
see- what results Eric Johnston, President 
Eisenhower's special representative, may 
achieve on his forthcoming return visit to 
the region. Mr. Johnston is expected to hold 
consultations once again in an effort to 
Achieve agreement on joint use of the waters 
of the Jordan and the Yarmuk. The free 
world will hope that the recalcitrant Arab 
states will see reason at this critical mo- 
ment. This may well be one of the last 
chances to break through the grim clouds 
that are encircling the Middle East. 


Cold War, Hot War, and H. S. T. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. mr. Speaker, th 
of historian that Allan Nevins has pen 
and is playing in the story of the United 
States is one of the bright spots of the 
present day. His reputation grounded in 
solid achievement of historical analysis 
is renown. His objectivity, clarity of 
purpose, brilliance, and desire to place 
things in proper perspective make his 
comments on historical matter worthy to 
be remembered and noted. In the lead 
book review of the New York Times of 
March 4, 1956, Mr. Nevins presents his 


. Views on former President Truman’s 


Years of Trial and Hope. Under the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, I 
insert the review in the RECORD: 


CoLD War, Hor WAR, AND H. S. T—THE 
THEME OF MR. TRUMAN’S SECOND VOLUME 
Is AMERICAN LEADERSHIP IN THE FREE 
WORLD 

(By Allan Nevins) 


Harry S. Truman’s second volume is even 
more important than the first. Covering 6 
years instead of 1, and a wide variety of 
topics from the hydrogen bomb to Adlai 
Stevenson’s 1952 campaign, it is less tightly 
organized and hence less absorbing; but 
again it is the record of a series of crises 
courageously faced, and its scope adds to its 
impressiveness. Most of the crises have 
one center—the cold war. The first volume 
(“Year of Decisions”) was the story of Mr. 
Truman’s realization that when Russia and 
the West (as Churchill puts it) lost in their 
common foe their sole bond, the Soviet 
Union became our implacable enemy. This 
larger volume (which with the first makes 
up the Book-of-the-Month choice for 
March) tells how he dealt with the enmity. 
That is, it relates how he, with manful help- 
ers, created a bipartisan foreign policy, put 
the Marshall plan into effect, built up the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, foiled 
the Berlin blockade, and finally met the 
Korean invasion with instant action—know- 
ing that “if this were allowed to go un- 
challenged it would mean a third world 
war.” 

Once more decision making is the key- 
note of Harry Truman’s memoir. He may 
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well go down in history as the man of de- 
cision. In assuming one terrible responsi- 
bility after another he never struck an un- 
certain note; and “once a decision was made, 
I did not worry about it afterward.” He dif- 
fered from his predecessor, who sometimes 
made judgments casually, in giving inten- 
sive study to his problems. As he said in 
his first volume, he brought to them every- 
thing he had. He also differed from Roose- 
velt in his use of expert advisers. The 
buoyant F. D. R. leaned heavily on court fa- 
vorites like Harry L. Hopkins; Truman re- 
lied on the counsel of hard-headed experts— 
but, never overawed, hè always kept the final 
word for himself. 

Next to his power of decision, the trait 
that impresses most is his simple-minded 
honesty; a type of honesty that makes him 
unique among our Presidents. It is so un- 
complicated, so two-dimensional, so lacking 
in overtones. Some of his other qualities 
remind us of greater or lesser statesmen. 
His rapid, combative, hard-hitting approach 
to issues is reminiscent of the more versa- 
tile T. R. His conscientious examination 
of public questions and grinding hard work 
recall Grover Cleveland. Even his capacity 
for decision had a counterpart in Polk’s 
and Jackson’s. But his ingenuous sincerity 
is all his own. Perhaps it was because he 
did not see the subtle intricacy of great 
issues as Woodrow Wilson saw it, because 
he lacked the sense of political complexity 
so marked in F. D. R., that he marched 
straight ahead. He had no evasions, no 
maneuvers, and almost no reticences. He 
said what he thought, and acted as he spoke. 
This single-minded honesty, whatever his 
limitations, gives his career a real loftiness 
of tone. 

By the end of his hectic first year, Mr. 
Truman had no illusion that still greater 
storms did not lie ahead. Germany and 
Japan were defeated, the United Nations had 
been established, the American economy had 
been converted to peace. But the Red Star, 
rising fast, threw its baleful rays over all 
Europe and Asia. Stalin had used Yalta and 
Potsdam to draw a line from the Baltic to 
the Adriatic, to seize nearly everything east 
of that furrow and to menace everything 
west of it. He threatened Greece, Turkey, 
and Iran. China was divided between Com- 
munists and Nationalists, each so intran- 
sigent that even without the abundant Allied 
bungling, the quarrels between our China 
Ambassador Patrick J. Hurley and State De- 
partment agents, and the Russian gift of 
Manchuria to Communist forces, all efforts 
to unify the country would probably have 
failed. Western Europe was near collapse. 
The atomic bomb offered a pressing world 
problem. At home Truman’s Fair Deal pro- 
gram brought all reactionary elements into 
the battleline, and the election of the Re- 
publican-controlled 80th Congress presaged 
a deadlock in government. 

Altogether, Truman had reason to recall 
Wilson’s remark that the Presidency is an 
office where a man must put on his war paint. 
Sometimes he needed all his belligerent re- 
siliency. He notes, for example, that at one 
and the same time he had to cope with the 
problem of aid to Greece and Turkey; a dif- 
ference with British Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin over Palestine policy; cuts by the econ- 
omy bloc of the 80th Congress that threat- 
ened vital services; Gen. George C. Marshall’s 
attendance at his first Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference; events in Indonesia, Argentina, 
and China; Senator Kenneth McKellar’s ob- 
struction of the atomic energy program by 
his opposition to the appointment of David 
E. Lilienthal to head the program; the bill 
for the unification of the armed services; and 
his own plans for the 1948 campaign. But he 
was never overwhelmed, and always kept his 
eyes on the one paramount matter: American 
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leadership of the free nations of Europe and 
Asia. 

In foreign affairs he was far more success- 
ful than in his domestic program. For one 
reason, American sentiment became almost 
a unit in antagonism to Russia; it rose to the 
Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, point 4, 
and the Berlin airlift not only with resolution 
but with enthusiasm. -Like Truman, the 
people saw that Stalin had betrayed them 
and civilization, and were deeply angered. 
For another reason Truman had abler co- 
adjutors in foreign affairs and put more 
energy, planning, and imagination into them. 
Probably the suppression of partisanship be- 
yond the ocean edge heightened it at home. 
At any rate, Mr. Truman laments repeated 
defeats in his battle “to improve the lot of 
the general public in working conditions, 
health risks, and long-range social security.” 
That the 80th Congress was not much worse 
than the southern Democrat-Republican 
coalition in the 79th he does not mention. 
Nor does he note how great a political wind- 
fall the 80th Congress finally became to the 
Truman Democrats. 

Because his domestic policies had so check- 
ered a history, Mr. Truman’s chief omissions 
occur in this field. He steers warily around 
any account of the battle between Secretary 
of Defense Louis Johnson and the rebellious 
admirals, or the events leading to Johnson’s 
resignation. In his courageous discussion of 
civil liberties he does not discuss his red- 
herring remark on the Hiss case. He is silent 
about an unhappy choice he made for the 
Attorney Generalship and the ensuing diffi- 
culties. The unfortunate Pauley report on 
Japanese reparations—which called for the 
virtual elimination of Japan’s heavy indus- 
try—he passes over. Mr. Truman was the 
greatest veto President since Cleveland, and 
his vetoes were much to his credit. But we 
are left wondering why a man of his long 
senatorial experience was unable to do more 
to influence legislation in its gestative stages. 

These omissions, however, do not matter 


much; the great story is that of emergent 


American leadership in the world debate, 
and Mr. Truman tells it with novel facts and 
touches of quiet drama. Often he gives the 
tale real gusto. With good reason, he is 
proud of his part in bringing Israel into 
existence, and gives that chapter three times 
the space allotted the Berlin blockade. At 
moments he lost patience with the Zionist 
extremists, as with the Arabs, the State De- 
partment, and the British Foreign Office. 
But he never relinquished his demand for 
“a solution that would give the Jews a home- 
land in which they might safely build their 
future.” With equal reason, he is proud of 
his part in the crucial decision of February 
1946 to rescue Greece and Turkey from the 
Russian maw. He was vindicating our basic 
ideals and traditions. 

Most of all, he is proud of the Korean 
story, to which he gives almost one-third of 
this book. Word of the North Korean attack 
came June 24, 1950. That was a Saturday; 
Truman was in Independence. By Monday 
night Secretary of State Acheson’s sugges- 
tion of a special meeting of the U. N. Security 
Council had been carried out; Truman, back 
in Washington, had determined to throw 
American forces into the struggle and sent 
instructions to Gen. Douglas MacArthur; he 
was ready to present his decision to congres- 
sional leaders Tuesday morning. All his ad- 
visers had shared his own conviction. This 
was that “whatever had to be done to meet 
this aggression had to be done.” Within a 
few days every nation was informed that 
America considered resistance vital as a sym- 
bol of the strength and determination of the 
West. Acheson pointed out that the unanim- 
ity first evinced in Washington could hardly 
last, and he was right. But it lasted long 
enough. 
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When later a group of bitter enemies called 
this conflict “Mr. Truman’s war,” he could 
accept the name as a badge of honor. The 
time came when the war had to be kept 
within limits. Had MacArthur had his way» 
American strength might have been so em- 
bogged in a desperate Asiatic struggle that 
we would have been powerless to help Eu- 
rope. (Obviously General MacArthur thinks 
differently, and has said so more than once.) 
A deep resentment runs through Mr. Tru- 


. man’s story of how the General tried to force 


his hand, and how, by relieving the General 
of his commands on April 11, 1951, he replied 
with a smashing vindication of the suprem- 
acy of the civil power over the military arm- 
“Who does Truman think he is?—the Presi- 
dent?” was the caption a sympathetic car- 
toonist used. That was precisely what Mr. ` 
Truman thought. 

Strong conviction, indeed, runs through the 
whole book. Mr. Truman’s reading of history 
has helped give him a set of principles, ele- 
mentary but clear, which he applies without 
flinching. When he likes people, he likes 
them very much; when he dislikes them, hé 
detests them. But most of all he stands for 
principle. Whatever one’s feelings are On 
particular issues, no matter how much one 
may disagree with some of his decisions and 
methods, it would be difficult to deny MT. 
Truman’s principles. Because of his firm 
grasp of principle, he made these 6 years as 
lustrous as they were stormy, raised not only 
America but the free West to a new level of 
strength, and placed civilization forever in 
his debt. 


Time Is Getting Short 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the Recor» an editorial appear- 
ing in the March 3, 1956, issue of the 
Dakota Farmer, which is published bY 
W. J. Allen and H. H. Allen at Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. I think the editorial is indica- 
tive of-the thinking of our farm people 
concerning farm legislation before this 
Congress, and I wanted to point out that 
our rural areas are more than just a little 
concerned as to the progress being made 
on agricultural legislation. 

The editorial follows: 

TIME Is GETTING SHORT 

When the present congressional session 
began, handlers of farm legislation set Feb- 
ruary 15 as the deadline for completing work 
on the 1956 farm bill. 

Before the end of January, the deadline 
for enactment had been pushed ahead tO 
April 1. Whether that date will hold, oF 
whether still more time will be needed, who 
can say? On legislation of this kind, debate 
inside committee is always hot, and differ- 
ences have to be ironed out before the meas- 
ure goes to the floors of the Senate and the 
House. After that, debate is still hotter and ` 
tends to lengthen out. 

Time is getting short. If nature brings 
us an early planting season, farmers may 
have to start field work before the new legis- 
lation gives them any key to future opera~ 
tions. Uncomfortable to think about. 
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What Lent Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, one of 
the great citizens of southern California 
‘is a prominent lawyer by the name of 
Joseph S. Scott. I have had the pleasure 
of knowing him ever since I was a little 
boy, and my late father before me knew 
him as a friend. Besides his long-time 
Career as a practicing lawyer in Cali- 
fornia, he has taken a lifelong active 
interest in the Republican Party. He 
is a Knight of St. Gregory, a Knight of 
Malta, a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and is a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In the Los Angeles Express 
there is an article written by him en- 
titled “What Lent Means to Me.” His 
comments are short, sweet, and moving, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. . 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I will say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, who sits on my 
right on the floor of the Senate, that I 
have known Mr. Joseph Scott for ap- 
proximately 43 years. It so happens that 
he delivered the commencement address 
at Creighton University, in Omaha, in 
1913, when I received my degree of 
bachelor of arts. At that time he was 
One of the leading lawyers of this coun- 
try. I am very happy and pleased to 
know that he is still active in his profes- 
Sion and that he is well and continues 
to lead a rather arduous life in Los An- 
geles, Calif. I wish to extend my felici- 
tations to Mr. Scott on this occasion. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
very much, and I am sure that Mr. Scott 
is known personally to some of the other 
Members of the Senate. I am sure they, 
too, would wish to join in the felicita- 
tions of my friend from Wyoming, in 
which, of course, I, too, join. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ` 

WHAT LENT MEANS TO ME 
(By Hon. Joseph Scott) 

Lent recalls to my memory the lessons of 
my illiterate Irish mother. She taught me 
that for 40 days the lowly Nazarene went 
Out into the desert alone to pray and con- 
template the vanity of all earthly things. 
“Learn of me;” He said, “for I am meek and 
humble of heart.” 

I am reminded that the worldly Cardinal 
Richelieu in his more spiritual moments, 
during the midnight hours of Lent, said, “In 
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silence and at night the conscience feels that 
man should rise to nobler ends than power.” 

It impresses upon me in the spirit of that 
type of contemplation in this age of godless 
science and atheistic philosophy, and intel- 
lectual cynicism, that if we are to survive 
with the spirit of the Founding Fathers we 
must recall in silence and self-contemplation 
the virtues of the exultations of Christ. “By 
this shall all men know that ye are My dis- 
ciples, that ye love one another.” 


It Is National Policy To Preserve Historic 
Buildings of National Significance for 
the Inspiration and Benefit’ of the 


People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the act of Congress of August 
21, 1935—Forty-ninth Statutes, page 
666, Sixteenth United States Code— 
states that it is a national policy to pre- 
serve for public use historic sites, build- 
ings, and objects of national significance 
for the inspiration and benefit of the 
people of the United States. 

In spite of this great act, the estab- 
lishment of an Advisory Board on Na- 
tional Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, 
and Monuments by the Congress, and 
the chartering by the Congress of the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
the General Services Administrator 
seems to be engaged in a massive at- 
tempt to flout the spirit of the law. SSA 

During recent months the Nation’s 
Capital has seen the General Services 
Administrator recommending the razing 
of the historic Civil Service PETERA 

rleston, S. C., Post of February 
S resents that the century-old 
customhouse in Charleston, one of the 
oldest and most imposing buildings in 
the Nation, is 1 of 31 old Government 
buildings being surveyed with a view 

i hem down. ; 

iA pA ani e of the Civil Service 
Building in Washington, D. C., was 
strongly protested by members of the 
Commission of Fine Arts and by many 
leading citizens. ; 

In Charleston: s. C., Gustav F. Do- 
scher, Jr., collector of customs for ‘the 
Charleston district, said the proposed 
demolition of Charleston’s historic Cus- 
tomhouse was sheer folly, and Samuel 
G. Stoney, incoming president of the 
Charleston Society for the Preservation 
of Old Buildings, said the loss would be 
“a lamentable one for Charleston.” 


Newspapers throughout South Caro- 
lina have carried editorials strongly op- 
posing the razing of the customhouse. 
Among these have been the Charleston 
News and Courier, and the State, of Co- 
lumbia, S. C. These are the leading 
newspapers of South Carolina. 

I include the text of two bills which 
I have introduced to cope with this 
alarming situation, as well as articles 
from several South Carolina newspapers. 

Legislation alone cannot remedy the 
situation. There must be a willingness 
on the part of the administration to see 
that the national policy of the United 
States as stated by the Congress is car- 
ried out. 

The text of the two bills and the arti- 
cles follow: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $50,000 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
be expended by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the National Park Service in making 
a survey (as authorized by sec. 2 (b) 
of the act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 
16 U. S. C., sec. 462 (b))) of historic sites, 
buildings, and objects owned by the United 
States and administered by the departments, 
agencies, and independent establishments - 
of the Federal Government, for the purpose 
of determining which possess exceptional 
value as commemorating or illustrating the 
history of the United States. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $50,000 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
be expended by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the National Park Service in com- 
pleting the nationwide survey of historic 
and archeologic sites, buildings, and ob- 
jects authorized by section 2 (b) of the act 
of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U. S. C., 
sec. 462 (b)), for the purpose of determining 
which possess exceptional value as com- 
memorating or illustrating the history of 
the United States. 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) Post of 
February 17, 1956] 
CUSTOMHOUSE MAY BE RAZED—OLD BUILDING 

Too CostLy To OPERATE 


(By Belvin Horres) 


Charleston’s century-old Customhouse, 
one of the oldest and most imposing in the 
Nation, may be doomed by an economy move. 

Government officials in Washington said 
today the Customhouse begun in 1849, is 
one of 31 old Government buildings being 
surveyed with a view to tearing them down 
in order to save money. 

The survey of the Charleston Customhouse 
is under way now. 

It is expected to be completed by April 
30. It appears now, according to top offi- 
cials of the Public Buildings Service of the 
General Services Administration, that the 
building will be razed. 

Operations now carried on at the Cus- 
tomhouse would be transferred to a new 
Federal building due to be constructed here 
under a lease-purchase agreement. 

Officials said plans are now in preparation 
for the construction of the new Federal 
building. 


A2053 


A2054 


Such a building to house the post office 
and other Federal agencies has been planned 
for a site on Meeting Street just opposite 
the center for many years. 


NO FUNDS NOW 


A special correspondent for the Charleston 
Evening Post in Washington said that funds 
for such construction are not in the cur- 
rent budget, but will probably be included 
in the budget for the fiscal year 1958. 

The survey of the Charleston Customhouse 
is being conducted under the supervision of 
w. A. Schmidt, deputy director of building 
management for the Public Buildings Serv- 
ice, and J. E. Strawser, administrative officer 
of the Public Buildings Service. 

The Public Buildings Service believes the 
only solution to the economic problem of 
operating old buildings is to replace them. 

An official of the service said today that 
savings in maintenance costs will pay for 
the razing of the Customhouse within 5 
years. 

The Service would not comment on a sug- 
gestion that the building might be used as 
a museum. 

The survey of the Customhouse is part of 
an overall.survey of buildings more than 
100 years old, the Service said. The other 
buildings involved were not identified. 

The customhouse houses the collector of 
customs and his staff, the Charleston office 
of the United States Weather Bureau; head- 
quarters of the Charleston district of the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers, the 
Public Health Service, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service and the Charleston 
quarantine station and the Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Plant Quarantine 
and Entomology. 

The building is located at the southeast 
corner of East Bay and Market Street. It was 
authorized in 1847 at which time $130,000 
was appropriated for site purchase. 

Construction was begun in the summer in 
1849 and after innumerable changes in plans 
and design and interruptions caused by the 
War Between the States, was completed in 
1879 at a cost of $2,805,448.13. 

Later changes in plans, alterations and 
modifications boosted the total cost of over 
$3 million. 

There were 19 separate acts of Congress 
necessary to obtain the needed appropria- 
tions. Some of the acts called for halting of 
construction and others called for resump- 
tion of construction. 

Federal funds were cut off shortly before 
the War Between the States. During subse- 
quent bombardments of Charleston by Union 
Forces, the building sustained hits which 
caused considerable damage. 

A year after the war’s end the Federal 
Government appropriated $20,000 to preserve 
the unfinished work. Two acts of Congress 
in 1870 authorized resumption of the work. 

By then many of the plans and specifica- 
tions had been lost or destroyed and it was 
necessary to draw new plans. Many believe 
the original plans call for the building to 
have been topped by a dome. 


FINISHED IN 1879 


During the war a quarry at Hastings, N. Y., 
from which the marble had come, was filled 


in or closed but a similar grade of marble’ 


was located at Tuckahoe, N. J., and in the 
summer of 1879, the building was completed 
and occupied. 

The building was severely damaged in the 
great earthquake of 1886 when damage to the 
east and west porticoes was sustained. 

This damage was repaired in 1887. Since 
that time the building has withstood the 
ravages of hurricarfes in 1893, 1911 and 1940 
as well as the tornadoes of 1938 which passed 
almost directly over it. 

The building is of heavy masonry con- 
struction on individual piles 30 to 40 feet 
long. The foundation brick masonry is a 
series of walls 13 to 14 feet on center gen- 
erally in each direction, 
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The building at the first floor level is 149 
feet long, east and west, and 71 feet wide. 
At ground level the overall dimension is 
about 260 feet east and west. 

It is classical in design and monumental 
in character. The exterior stone columns 
and pilasters are on the Corinthian order. 
It towers above other landmarks on the 
waterfront and has long been a center of 
interest and has served as an impressive 
landmark to ships entering and leaving the 
port. 

Ironically, the building and its history is 
expected to be the feature article in the 
March issue of the Customs Magazine, with 
an imposing picture of the building being 
the front page cover picture, ; 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) Post of 
February 18, 1956] 


STRONG PROTESTS REGISTERED AGAINST RAZING 
CUSTOMHOUSE 


Voices were raised here today in protest 
against any plan to raze Charleston’s historic 
Customhouse. 

An announcement yesterday from Wash- 
ington that the building, begun in 1849 and 
completed in 1879, was being Considered for 
abandonment and razing brought a pledge 
from Representative L. MENDEL Rivers that 
he would introduce legislation to block such 
a move. i 

Gustav F. Doscher, Jr., collector of cus- 
toms for the Charleston District, said the 
proposed demolition was sheer folly, and 
Samuel G. Stoney, incoming president of 
the Charleston Society for the Preservation 
of Old Buildings, said the loss would be a 
lamentable one for Charleston. 

The imposing structure, located at East 
Bay and Market Streets, was said by the 


Public Buildings Service of the General Serv- 


ices Administration to be among 31 Gov- 
ernment buildings more than 100 years old 
that are undergoing an engineering survey 
with a view to abandonment and razing. 

Both Mr. Doscher and Mr. RIVERS expressed 
surprise that the building is being con- 
sidered for razing. 

Under present plans, activities now car- 
ried on in the customhouse would be trans- 
ferred to a new Federal building to be con- 
structed here under the Government’s lease- 
purchase policy. 

Mr. Doscher commented that “they have 
been talking about a new Federal building 
here since I was a child and nothing has 
been done.” 

Federal officials in Washington said that, 
while no funds are in the budget for such a 
building, plans for the structure are active 
and funds are expected to be provided in 
fiscal 1958. 

Jack Krawcheck, president of the Society 
for the Preservation of Old Buildings, also 
protested the proposed razing as “a great loss 
to Charleston if it is carried out.” 


A spokesman for the society, who requested 
that he not be identified, suggested the site 
as an excellent one for a new county library 
or a nautical museum, 

+ Mr. Doscher, in his argument for retaining 
the building, listed its central location to all 
users of services offered in the building, ade- 
quate parking facilities, and its suitability to 
present and future needs of the waterfront. 

The survey of the building, now underway. 
is expected to be completed by April 30 and 
a decision on its future will then be made. 

The survey is being conducted under su- 
pervision of W. A. Schmidt, deputy director 
of building management for the public 
buildings service, and J. E. Strawser, admin- 
istrative officer of the public building service. 


The customhouse houses the collector of 
customs and his staff, the Weather Bureau, 
headquarters of the Charleston district of the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers, the 
Public Health Service, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, and the Charleston 
Quarantine Station, and the Department of 
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Agriculture’s Bureau of Plant Quarantine 
and Entomology. 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier of February 22, 1956] 


SAVE THE CUSTOMHOUSE 


The proposed razing of the Customhouse 
is, in the words of Collector of Customs Gus- 
tav F. Doscher, Jr., “sheer folly.” The News 
and Courier agrees wholeheartedly with Mr. 
Doscher. What the Government has pro- 
posed is the destruction of one of Charles- 
ton’s major landmarks and civic assets. 

We are firmly committed to economy in 
Government operations. If a public build- 
ing has outlived its usefulness for a particu- 
lar purpose, its future use should be open to 
discussion. Therefore, we are not opposed to 

he Government’s survey of the custom- 
ouse. We will await with interest a report 
on operating costs. 

However, Mr. Doscher, who has reason to 
know, points out that the customhouse has 
a central location and adequate parking 
space. He states that the building is suited 
to present and future needs of waterfront 
activity. The view of the collector of cus- 
toms should carry weight with the Govern- 
ment. 

Under the Government plan, the razing 
of the customhouse would follow the erec- 
tion of a Federal office building. As of now, 
there is no firm evidence that a Federal 
building will be built here in the near future. 

Even if a Federal building were constructed 
and the customhouse shown to be grossly 
unsuitable for present-day needs, demolition 
of the century-old building is unthinkable. 
As our news story said Saturday, it is “‘classi- 
cal in design and monumental in character.” 
In short, it is a magnificent public building. 

The suggestion that it be utilized as a 
museum, in the event the Government 
abandons it, merits close study. In exterior 
design, it is similar to many of the great 
museums of this country. Its interior lay- 
out might be well adapted to museum use. 
The customhouse is of stone construction. 
Certainly, the valuable collections of the 
Charleston Museum should be housed in a 
more. impressive and safe building than the 
present structure on Rutledge Avenue. 

Whatever action is taken on the custom- 
house, demolition should not be considered. 
The proposal is sheer folly. 


[From the Columbia (S. C.) State of February 
25, 1936] 


CHARLESTON’S CUSTOMHOUSE 


It seems that Washington has come up 
with another brilliant piece of planning. 
Now it announces the Government’s inten- 
tion of abandoning and demolishing the 
old Charleston customhouse which has been 
a landmark for almost three-quarters of a 
century, the subject of picture post cards 
and a favorite point of interest to be pointed 
out by guides to tourists. 

In a more realistic and materialistic view, 
with the port of Charleston increasing its 
business in freight shipping and still some 
passenger work going on—on freighters if not 
luxury passenger liners—there would seem 
to be a need for a customhouse in its origi- 
nal function, with a prospect of an increase 
in the future. 7 

If ait building should not be needed for its 
original function it could certainly be uti- 
lized for some good and profitable purpose 
either by the Federal Government, the city 
of Charleston, or some interested private 
group. Housing for various activities and 
organization offices is always at a premium. 

This is another Government plan which, 
along with certain others that could be men- 
tioned, that to our way of thinking come 
close to the answer to the rhetorical 
question, “How stupid can you get?” It is 
gratifying that Representative Rivers has 
promised to introduce a bill, if necessary, to 
save the Federal Government from itself in 
this particular case. 
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Agricultural Economics, Farm Finance, 
and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
connection with the so-called highly con- 
troversial farm problem which is now 
before the Senate, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor an article entitled “Econom- 
ics and Finance—The Farm Problem in 
Politics,” written by Edward H. Collins, 
and published in the New York Times of 
March 5, 1956. -< 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ECONOMICS AND FINANCE—THE FARM PROBLEM 
IN POLITICS 
(By Edward H. Collins) 

Early last year the strategists of the oppo- 
sition “rediscovered” the farm problem and 
decided that, unless and until something 
better should turn up, this would be the 
No. 1 issue in the Presidential campaign. 

Apparently nothing better has turned up, 
for as we move into the year of the election 
itself one thing is clear. The opposition may 
or may not succeed in wrestling the nine 
farm belt States from the somewhat uncer- 
tain grip of the Republicans, but at least it 
has won a preliminary tussle in which suc- 
cess was perhaps a tactical necessity. 

It has succeeded in wresting the farm 
problem out of the hands of the economists. 
From now until November less and less will 


be heard about the farm problem, and more ` 


and more about the plight of the American 
farmer. 


-BACK TO ECONOMISTS 


Once the election is over the plight of the 
farmer will revert to its normal status as an 
economic problem and will be turned back 
to the economists. The economists are not 
likely to be worried on that score. They 
knew that their custodianship of the prob- 
lem is in no permanent danger. What does 
worry them during this, as during previous 
Similarly painful interludes, is that they can 
never be sure that the problem handed back 
to them after the election will be the same 
one the policitians borrowed. 

That problem, as most economists will 
recall, was never regarded as insoluble. Nor 
could it be described under any reasonable 
definition of the term as critical. Admit- 
tedly it had its serious aspects. But it is 
probably safe to say that 90 percent of the 
difficulty here could be traced more or less 
directly to the nostrums of the politicians— 
nostrums whose counterparts on the shelves 
of our drug stores went out with the passage 
of the Pure Food and Drugs Act early in the 
century. 

If in the course of its political transmuta- 
tion the problem has seemed to assume un- 
Suspectedly formidable proportions, this can 
be dismissed to a very large degree as an 
election year illusion. And like most such 
illusions, this one can be explained without 
resort to the supernatural. 

POLITICAL ARTFULNESS 

The explanation is to be found in the 
Selection of the right statistics and political 
artfulness in the employment of these sta- 
tistics, with particular emphasis on such de- 
vices as the: meaningless comparison, the 
calculated omission, and the unstated but 
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implied assumption. Let us consider 1 or 2 
random examples of each of these. 

One will find a little of each of these tech- 
niques in a statement that recently made 
the headlines because of the news value of 
its author. That was the statement to the 
effect that farm prices had declined by 15 
points during the 3 years of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

The implied conclusion here was that 
fiexible price supports had been a failure. 
The statistic in this case was eminently cor- 
rect, but it was made less than valueless by 
what was omitted, and by two implied as- 
sumptions that didn’t happen to be true. 

What was omitted was that prices had 
started their decline back in 1951 under the 
previous administration, and that they had 
fallen farther in the 21 months immediately 
prior to January 1951, than they had in the 
entire 3 years that Mr. Eisenhower was in 
office. The implied assumptions behind the 
reference to flexible supports were that prices 
had not declined under high, rigid supports, 
and that flexible supports had been in effect 
ever since January 1953. Actually, of the 
entire price decline up to that time about 82 
percent had occurred under high, rigid sup- 
ports. Flexible supports didn’t become fully 
effective until 1955. 

EDGED ARGUMENT 


As an example how a two-edged argument 
can be used so that only the side you wish 
to be seen is visible, take the high-powered 
political argument that the farmer “hasn’t 
had his proportionate share of the recent 
prosperity.” One could, of course, reply that 
such things, in a mixed economy, have a way 
of evening up over the long run. While the 
farm politician publicly deplores the fact 
that farm prices have been below parity since 
the fall of 1952, he is strangely reticent about 
price relationships prior to that time. 

The facts are, of course, that over a period 
of almost 11 years before that there had been 
only about 15 months in which farm prices 
were not above nonfarm prices; that during 
much of the period they were much higher. 

A more constructive reply is that, thanks 
to the high level employment philosophy 
recognized today by both political parties, the 
American consumer is spending more for food 
than ever before in history, a fact which 
largely explains why we have witnessed no 
such disastrous collapse of farm prices in 
this postwar period as those that followed 
World War I and the stock market crash of 
1929. 

But if the picture drawn by the farm 
politicians is not the near-caricature that it 
appears to be to nonpolitically trained eyes 
of this observer, then certainly it is high time 
that the American farmer was made aware of 
the insecurity of his position. Plainly he 
was seriously insensitive to his plight as re- 
cently as last year. 


Does Reclamation Pay? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘ HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the REcorD an 
editorial that was reprinted from the 
Western Farm Life in the Tempe Daily 
News. This editorial very graphically 
portrays the benefits of reclamation in 
dollars and cents: 
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DoEs RECLAMATION PAY? 


Several months ago the president of Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Association, V. I. 
Corbell, presented a check to Interior Secre- 
tary McKay as the final payment on the 
initial features of this Arizona project con- 
structed by the Government. f 

Corbell gave an almost unbelievable word 
picture of how the initial project construc- 
tion gave the needed protection and stability 
that come with an adequate and controlled 
water supply. And of how hydroelectric 
power made possible relief to waterlogged 
land and provided additional water supplies 
by pumping from underground. 

Comparing the area, as we know it today, 
with what it was before initial project fea- 
tures were built by the Government, it was 
shown that assessed land values have in- 
creased 20 times, that the $57 million of crops 
grown annually is 20 times greater than the 
preproject production with cumulative value 
of production now in excess of $1 billion. 

The present population of Maricopa 
County of 500,000 is about 35 times greater 
than it was in 1910. In 1954 the bank 
clearings in Phoenix were about $4 billion, 
and retail sales $537 million. The project 
has constructed facilities valued at $78 mil- 
lion, and has paid more than $21 million in 
interest on the bonds held by investors all 
over the United States. This reflects a sus- 
taining and prosperous economy. 

From the original Federal investment in 
the Salt River project, a loan from the Gov- 
ernment of $10,166,000 (approximately one- 
seventh the cost of a battleship), the United 
States Treasury has received since 1934, in 
income and excise taxes from Maricopa 
County alone, more than $609 million. The 
original Federal investment has been re- 
turned 600 times in 20 years. 


Central Intelligence Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I am including a recent editorial ap- 
pearing in the New York World-Tele- 
gram of February 25, 1956, in support of 
HOR. 7504, 1 of the 77 bills which it was 
my privilege to introduce in the House of 
Representatives to implement the rec- 
ommendations of the second Hoover 
Commission. 

The editorial follows: 

THIS OnE Is ESSENTIAL 
In its report on our intelligence agen- 
cies, and more particularly the Central In- 
telligence Agency which is overall top dog, 
the Hoover Commission said, in effect: “We 
are pretty fair, but”: 

It was deeply concerned about the lack of 
adequate information from behind the Iron 
Curtain, 

And it went on to report other findings 
which led to the conclusion that our intelli- 
gence is not as good as it ought to be. It 
ought to be superlative. 

“Intelligence,” said the Hoover task force, 
“deals with all things which should be known 
in advance of initiating a course of action.” 

Whatever we do, militarily, politically, dip- 
lomatically economically, in world affairs is 
hit-or-miss unless it is based on facts. 

Our ability to exist and survive in this 
kind of world depends on assembling the 
facts, faithfully and promptly. And then 
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on correct evaluation of the facts. There is 
evidence that we have missed on both points, 
too often. 

That could be fatal. 

The Central Intelligence Agency is a big, 
top-secret, costly operation. Nobody in it 
will tell you the time of day. We don’t want 
‘em to. But: 

“The people who support these operations 
are entitled to assurance that the investment 
is paying dividends.” 

So said the Hoover Commission. So, in 
effect, said President Eisenhower, who then 
appointed an independent, civilian commit- 
tee to keep watch on the CIA. An able com- 
mittee, too. 

Now the Senate Rules Committee has 
cleared a resolution creating a Senate-House 
committee to do the same thing. This, the 
Hoover Commission also recommended. It 
makes good sense. 

Congress ought to know whether the CIA 
is doing its job. It ought not to just think 
it is doing O. K. It ought to know, posi- 
tively. 

This joint committee is the way to know. 
Senate and House should pass this resolution 
as an urgent safeguard of our national in- 
terest. 


Congressional Courtesy: Common 
Courtesy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
never been able to understand a political 
philosophy which is predicated on 
making someone else a whipping boy 
as a means of promoting our own ideas 
or ends. And I have a special repug- 
nance toward using the privilege of a 
congressional committee as a license to 
browbeat a witness, regardless of 
whether he belongs to my political party 
or that of the opposition. 


The following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond, taken from the March 4 issue of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, emphasizes 
the stigma that attaches to congres- 
sional deliberations in such displays, 
and I hope it will serve to remind our 
membership that we do a disservice to 
the cause we promote when we resort 
to tactics that are highhanded or 
abusive: 

CRUDE TREATMENT OF SECRETARY BENSON AT 
HEARING A BLOT ON CONGRESS 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON, March 8.—From the time 
they permitted a midget to be plopped on 
J. P. Morgan’s knee in 1933 to the occasion 
when they read into the public record the 
most abusive charges, unsworn and un- 
supported, against Chief Justice-designate 
Earl Warren in 1954, congressional hearings 
have at times subjected people, including 
the most responsible public officials, to 
pretty shoddy, unsightly, and unseemly 
treatment. 

These flagrant abuses of power hurt gov- 
ernment, hurt Congress and hurt individ- 
uals. Although the abuses are the exception 
rather than the rule, they shouldn’t be al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed. 

This time it is the House Agriculture 
Committee which the other day put on a 
contrived sideshow and political lynching 
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party directed at Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson and Under Secretary True D, 
Morse. 

From the moment the hearing opened it 
was evident that the committee was after 
Mr. Benson, not after information, and with 
boos, catcalls, and other disturbances per- 
mitted from the audience, Chairman HAROLD 
D. CooLrey, Democrat, of North Carolina, 
was off to the races, shouting his questions 
and splashing mud in every direction. 

An hour before the hearing was to begin, 
a large delegation of members of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union from South Dakota, 
wearing propaganda buttons reading “We 
got a date in 1956—Parity” and all com- 
mitted to one side of the price-support de- 
bate, were admitted to the committee room 
and occupied most of the public seats. Later 
the guards had to turn away 75 other persons 
what wanted to listen. 

Chairman Coo.Ley, treating the Secretary 
of Agriculture with the concern and objec- 
tivity which a prosecuting attorney gives to 
a four-time offender in a police court, mo- 
nopolized the questioning—rather like— 
“when are you going to stop beating the 
farmer?’’—to the exclusion of nearly the en- 
tire membership of his docile committee col- 
leagues. 

Mr. Coo.try took up the entire morning 
session and a good part of the afternoon, 
deriding Mr. Benson and, the next day, Mr. 
Morse with innuendo and insinuation. 

At the end of Mr. Benson’s day in the dock, 
Mr. CooLry had the irony to apologize to 
the other members of his committee for not 
allowing them to ask questions and sug- 
gested blandly that, of course, he was only 
asking the questions they would have wanted 
to ask if he had allowed them a bit of time. 

Mr. Coo.trey did not allow Mr. Benson to 
sum his own views but he summed them up 
for him by saying that from the testimony 
his farmers “wouldn’t know whether they 
had Santa Claus by the beard or a bear by 
the tail.” And Mr. Coo.ey left this cryptic 
remark to explain itself. 

The next day Mr. Coo.try, centering his 
fire on Mr. Morse, accused him and Mr. Ben- 
son of insincerity and cowardice for not 
taking 90 percent-of-parity price supports 
from cotton and tobacco, purposely over- 
looking the fact that 90 percent supports are 
required by law. 

Some might say that this was a bad day 
for Messrs. Benson and Morse. I suspect we 
will come to see that this was a bad day for 
Congress because it was disserved by an 
abusive committee which, in the end, dis- 
credited itself. 

An exchange student from Oxford Uni- 
versity remarked after watching the hear- 
ing: “In England we treat our prisoners with 
more respect than this committee extended 
to a member of the United States Cabinet.” 


Desire Yields to Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Fort Dodge (Iowa) Messenger and 
Chronicle of March 1, 1956: 

DESIRE YIELDS TO DUTY 
He could have chosen retirement, a life of 


ease and relaxation which none can deny he 
has justly earned. 
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He could have followed his own personal 
wishes and those of his family by moving into 
the Gettysburg, Pa., home which has such an 
obvious appeal for him. 

He needs no more honor or respect from the 
American people, nor from the free world— 
what honors has he not already won? 

But Dwight D. Eisenhower has put duty 
above self, country before personal desire, the 
cause of world peace above his own welfare 
and tranquility. Those were surely the con- 
siderations which preceded the announce- 
ment that he is available for still more duty 
to the country he has already served so long 
and so well. 


Even before his heart attack, President 
Eisenhower gave every indication of a man 
who would like to retire, if that would not be 
letting the American people down. His seri- 
ous illness gave him justifiable reasons, in 
the minds of most everyone, for leaving the 
country’s problems to others while he pur- 
sued his own happiness in his later years. 

There is something exhilarating and spine- 
tingling for all of us in the President’s an- 
nouncement. If ever a man set an example 
in devotion, selflessness and patriotism, it 
is he. 

Regardless of party affiliation or position 
in life, every American must share in the 
emotional impact of his decision and in a 
feeling of warmth, admiration, and respect 
for this great citizen and leader. 


Principle of Campaign Contributions by 
the Federal Government Supported by 
Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., and David Lawrence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the intense publicity focused 
upon the role of lobbyists in making 
contributions to election campaign funds 
of those seeking Federal office has placed 
the Congress on the defensive. There- 
fore, I hope that both Houses of Con- 
gress will take positions on this matter 
which positively reflect the best interests 
of the country as a whole. 


President Theodore Roosevelt saw that 
limits on campaign contributions, and 
complete disclosure of contributions and 
expenditures were necessary but were 
not enough. In a message to the 60th 
Congress on December 3, 1907, he said in 
part: 


Under our form of government voting is 
not merely a right but a duty, and more- 
over, a fundamental and necessary duty if a 
man is to be a good citizen. It is well to 
provide that corporations shall not con- 
tribute to presidential or national cam- 
paigns, and furthermore to provide for the 
publication of both contributions and ex- 
penditures. There is, however, always 
danger in laws of this kind, which from their 
very nature are difficult of enforcement; the 
danger being lest they be obeyed only by the 
honest, and disobeyed by the unscrupulous, 
so as to act only as a penalty upon honest 
men. Moreover, no such law would hamper 
an unscrupulous man of unlimited means 
from buying his own way into office. There 
is a very radical measure which would, I be- 
lieve, work a substantial improvement in 
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our system of conducting a campaign, al- 
though I am well aware that it will take 
some time for people so to familiarize them- 
Selves with such a proposal as to be willing 
to consider its adoption. The need for col- 
lecting large campaign funds would vanish 
if Congress provided an appropriation for 
the proper and legitimate expenses of each 
of the great national parties, an appropria- 
tion ample enough to meet the necessity for 
thorough organization and machinery, which 
requires a large expenditure of money, 
Then the stipulation should be made that 
no party receiving campaign funds from the 
Treasury should accept more than a fixed 
amount from any individual subscriber or 
donor; and the necessary publicity for 
receipts and expenditures could without 
difficulty be provided. > 


Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERCER—S. 
3342—and I—H. R. 9488—have intro- 
duced legislation which can appropri- 
ately, enough, I think, be called the The- 
odore Roosevelt Campaign Contributions 
Act of 1956. This bill is really very sim- 
ple and short and I am including it at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

It is interesting to note the support 
that the principle expressed in the Neu- 
berger-Thompson measure has received 
through the years since President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt first recommended it to 
the Congress in 1907. 

May I call your attention to Senate 
Resolution 132 introduced by Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., on July 6, 1949. 
The text of this interesting measure was 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration is authorized and 
directed to make a full and complete study 
and investigation for the purpose of obtain- 
ing. such information with respect to the 
Problems involved in financing with gov- 
ernmental funds presidential election cam- 
Paigns in the United States as may be nec- 
essary to enable the committee to formulate 
and report to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date a bill providing for such method 
of financing presidential election campaigns. 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Senator Lodge for introducing his 
measure is a Classic marshalling of some 
of the many reasons why legislation such 
as Senator NEUBERGER and I are sponsor- 
ing is necessary. Among other things he 
Said: 

All this talk of an “office market,” and of 
Putting high executive and diplomatic posi- 
tions on the auction block—all this breeding 
of suspicion and cynicism would disappear, 
I believe, overnight if the primary cause of 
the evil were obliterated at its roots. 

If no private individual or officer of a cor- 
poration were permitted by statute to con- 
tribute one cent to a presidential campaign, 
there would be a far cleaner atmosphere sur- 
rounding political appointments, and this 
would encourage public-spirited men holding 
public office. 

If there are no bidders, there can be no 
auction, 


David Lawrence, well-known colum- 
nist, writing in the Washington Evening 
Star of May 25, 1949, urged the enact- 
ment of a law forbidding individuals or 
organizations of any kind, including 
corporations, to make contributions to 
the campaign funds expended to elect a 
President or Vice President of the United 
States. He said: 

Congress should appropriate at least $3 
Million every 4 years to each of the major 
Parties, and a proportionate sum to the 
minor parties, so that each political party 
Could state its case to the people. * * * 
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With the United States holding such an 
important responsibility in world affairs to- 
day, pressure upon ambassadors and minis- 
ters for campaign money is not conducive to 
nonpolitical service. 


The text of the Neuberger-Thompson 
bill follows: 


A bill to provide for Federal contribution to 
the election campaigns of major political 
parties, to reduce the importance of cam- 
paign contributions in Federal elections, 
and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc.— 

FINDINGS AND STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


SECTION 1. Congress finds that it is in the 
national interest to prevent the dominance 
of large political campaign contributions in 
elections for Federal office. 

Free and untrammeled representation of 
the public is possible only when men and 
women in high office are not indebted to 
special interests for financial donations. 

Disproportionate inequality among par- 
ties and candidates, with respect to cam- 
paign financing, is a peril to democracy— 
particularly during an era when access to 
the most compelling media of public infor- 
mation is increasingly decisive and costly. 

Government financing of the major po- 
litical parties, as recommended in 1907 by 
the then President of the United States, 
offers the most practical and effective rem- 
edy for preventing private persons and 
groups with great wealth from influencing 
unduly the decisions of the ballot box. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(1) The term “major political party” 
means any political party whose candidate 
for the presidency in the election next pre- 
ceding polled at least 10 percent of the total 
popular vote, or whose candidates for Sena- 
tor, Representative, or Delegate to Congress 
polled at least 10 percent of the total popu- 
lar vote for all of those officers in such elec- 
tion. 

(2) Terms defined in the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1925, shall, unless the con- 
text otherwise indicates, have the meaning 
assigned to them in that act. 

FEDERAL CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS BOARD 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established a 
Board to be known as the Federal Campaign 
Contributions Board (hereafter in this act 
referred to as the “Board”) to be composed 
of one member of each major political par- 
ty, appointed from private life by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The members of the Board shall 
each receive compensation at a rate not in 
excess of $50 per diem when engaged in the 
business of the Board, and while away from 
their homes or regular places of business 
shall be allowed transportation and not to 
exceed $15 per diem in lieu of subsistence 
and other expenses. 

(b) The Board shall without regard to the 
civil-service laws appoint an Administrator, 
who shall be the chief executive officer of 
the Board and shall have such functions as 
are herein prescribed in carrying out the 
provisions of this act. The Administrator 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$15,000 per annum. The Board shall provide 
for the appointment by the Administrator, 
in accordance with the civil-service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949 as amended, 
and for the compensation of such other offi- 
cers and employees as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

PAYMENTS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 4. The Administrator is authorized to 
make payments to the national committee 
of each major political party in the man- 
ner and subject to the conditions herein- 
after set forth. 

AMOUNT AND CONDITIONS OF PAYMENT 

Sec. 5. (a) Payments authorized by this 

act shall be made to the national commit- 
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tee of each major political party in a total 
amount for each such committee in any 2- 
year period, beginning April 1 following a 
national election— 

(1) if during that 2-year period presiden- 
tial electors are to be elected, not to exceed 
the amount obtained by multiplying 20 cents 
by the average total number of votes cast for 
all candidates for the offices of presidential 
elector and Delegates to Congress in the last 
two elections for those offices; and 

(2) if during that 2-year period presiden- 
tial electors are not to be elected, not to 
exceed the amount obtained by multiplying 
15 cents by the average total number of votes 
cast for all candidates for Representative and 
Delegate, in the last two nonpresidential 
national elections. 

(b) Such payments are authorized for the 
purpose of enabling major political parties 
to make legitimate campaign expenditures, 
and shall be made from time to time upon 
application therefor accompanied by a cer- 
tification of the chairman and treasurer of 
the national committee that they will be 
used to discharge lawful obligations incurred 
for past or future expenditures during the 
2-year period in which application is made, 
in support of the candidacy of such party’s 
nominees for Federal elective office. Pay- 
ments shall not be made in the case of any 
candidate on account of obligations in- 
curred prior to the date the candidate has 
been nominated. 

(c) The nature and extent of such obliga- 
tions shall be stated in such detail as Tregu- 
lations under this act may prescribe. 

(da) Not more than two-thirds of the 
amount authorized to be allocated to any 
national committee during any 2-year period 
shall be paid prior to the natioal election 
which occurs during that 2-year period. 
The balance shall be payable upon comple- 
tion and review of all reports required by 
law or regulation on all expenditures made 
on behalf of all candidates of that political 
party in connection with that election. 


LIMITATION ON FEDERAL CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTION 


Sec. 6. (a) To receive any payment author- 
ized under this act, the chairman and the 
treasurer of a national committee shall cer- 
tify that no individual has contributed more 
than a total Of $100 to the campaign of one 
or more Candidates for Federal office of that 
major political party. 

(b) If the total expenditures in any 2- 
year period from contributions from private 
Sources for all candidates for Federal office 
of a major political party, as shown by re- 
ports required by law or regulation, exceed. 
the amount authorized by this act to be paid 
to the national committee of that political 
party during such 2-year period, payments 
to that national committee under this act 
shall be reduced by the amount of the excess, 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 7. (a) No committee shall apply for 
or use any part of the payments authorized 
under this act except on the conditions and 
for the purpose authorized hereby. 

(b) Any violation of this section by any 
committee shall be deemed also to be a vio- 
lation by the chairman and the treasurer of 
such committee and by any other person 
responsible for such violation and shall be 
punishable by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or imprisonment for not more than 1 year, 
or both; and, if the violation was willful, 
by a fine of not more than $20,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 2 years, or 
both. 

REGULATIONS 


Sec. 8. The Administrator is authorized 
to promulgate such regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 
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Communist Party Urges All-Out United 
States Foreign Aid—Why? 


SPEECH 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Communist Party has its hand 
in our pockets. We are on notice of this 
brazen move. 

Less than 95 days ago the National 
Conference of the Communist Party, in 
Chicago, advised its members and fellow 
travelers to “press for all-out foreign 
aid.” Political Affairs, the Communist 
propaganda magazine, states this party 
line in its January issue, page 18—and I 
quote: 

This requires that we single out for major 
attention and activity the following: 

. The fight for disarmament. 

The fight to restore normal trade rela- 
tions between our country and the Socialist 
world (Socialist here meaning Communist). 

The fight for a policy of large-scale eco- 
nomic aid, without strings, to the so-called 
underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America (this is where the Commu- 
nists dip into your pockets and mine). 

Lastly, the fight to get the trade unions 
of our country to send a labor delegation to 
the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Speaker, let me quote the next 
sentence of this Communist directive: 

The Communist Party has a vital and de- 
cisive role to play in helping these move- 
ments unfold and reach their objectives. 


The Communist high command has 
laid down the line firmly and clearly. 
And it is: “Press for all-out foreign aid.” 

Why? It fits the Soviet pattern of 
bleeding capitalism to death. It con- 
forms to the Kremlin’s scheme of under- 
mining the economy of the free world. 
When that is achieved, there will be 
chaos, anarchy and turmoil. Commu- 
nism will step in like a political vulture 
and devour the world. We will then be- 
come the victim of this ideological strug- 
gle which seeks the destruction of 
Christianity and human dignity. 

The pattern is all too clear. The 
worldwide web of communism has 
placed top priority on the bankruptcy 
of the American economy. It is now 
officially on record as determined to 
bleed us of every last dollar. 


For many years, the Communist high 
command has warned us of their inten- 
tions. Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and now 
Khrushchey—they all have written that 
capitalism will spend itself into ruin. 
So now it is the order of the day: “Work 
to plunge capitalism into bankruptcy. 
Then the world will be ours.” 

I say to the advocates of huge-scale 
foreign-aid spending—listen to what the 
Communists are saying. They plead, 
nay, beg us, even, to embark on this pro- 
gram on a vast scale. Note the em- 
phases on “large-scale economic aid.” 
Note; too, that the Communists want us 
to pour money into areas where govern- 
ments are weak and unsteady. They 
want us to build up the economies of 
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these so-called underdeveloped coun- 
tries, so that after the American tax- 
payer has financed these remote areas, 
after we have fattened their economies 
with our dollars, they can move in. 
When American capitalism is over- 
extended and ready to collapse, when 
dollar diplomacy hits the bottom of the 
barrel, then, world communism will be 
in the driver’s seat ready to move in 
everywhere—by force, by intrigue, by 
any and every diabolical scheme con- 
ceivable. 

The United States—the free world’s 
great hope—will be too weak to halt this 
treacherous conspiracy. What happens 
then? Will it be war in this atomic age? 

Let us not be caught by this Commu- 
nist trap. We can meet this threat by 
reasonable technical assistance and self 
help programs, on a modest scale, but 
not by spending billions of dollars. 

I say to you—We must not do the bid- 
ding of the Communist Party. We must 
not permit them to use us to achieve 
their objectives. 

Let me remind you again—the Com- 
munists have singled out our foreign- 
aid program for major attention and 
action in 1956. They stated it in un- 
mistakeable terms. They plan to “fight 
for a policy of large-scale economic aid, 
without strings, to the so-called under- 
developed countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America.” 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress, the Amer- 
ican people and our allies in other parts 
of the world are now on notice as to the 
intentions of this Communist con- 
spiracy. The choice between liberty 
and freedom or a Communist slave 
state is up to us. 


Theatergoers’ Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a telegram which I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues regarding the Federal tax im- 
posed upon theatergoers. I þelieve this 
tax is causing a situation which deserves 
the consideration of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and I have written a memo- 
randum to the chairman of that com- 
mittee to this effect. This telegram 
represents the views of both manage- 
ment and labor and I hope the Ways 
and Means Committee will see fit to 
eliminate this tax. 

The telegram follows: 

BEVERLY HILLS CALIF., 
March 1, 1956. 
Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned organizations, banded to- 
gether in the Motion Picture Industry 
Council, are the preponderant representa- 
tives of management, the arts, and the crafts 
in the motion picture industry. Movies are 
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a California business. They have brought 
fame and millions to the State, as our Repre- 
sentative, you must surely be concerned 
along with us about legislation that cuts 
into the revenues and brings thousands of 
American theaters to the brink of bank- 
ruptcy. The Federal tax on movie tickets 
continues to-be the margin between success- 
ful and unsuccessful theater operation. 
While theaters are forced to spend tre- 
mendous sums to reconvert equipment in 
order to meet the competition of television, 
it is unhealthy and frequently disastrous to 
saddle them with a tax which increases ad- 
mission prices and, in ratio, reduces the 
audience. The tax is as unfair to the public 
as it is to the theater owners. As the 
creators, designers, writers, actors, producers, 
directors, and craftsmen who make Ameri- 
can movies, we urge you to bend your best 
effort to repeal this discriminatory legisla- 
tion. 

Association of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers; Hollywood A. F. L. Film 
Council; Independent Motion Pio- 
ture Producers Association; Inde- 
pendent Office Workers; Screen 


Actors’ Guild; Screen Producers’ 
Guild; Story Analysts’ Guild; 
Writers’ Guild of America, West 


(Screen Writers’ Branch); Society 
of Independent Motion Picture 
Producers; Society of Motion Pic- 
ture Art Dirctors; Ronald Reagan, 
President, Motion Picture Industry 
Council, Inc. 


Nixon Backed by Leader of Ike “Citizens” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, there has been considerable 
reference of late to our Vice President. 
In this connection, I believe the follow- 
ing news story by Richard Wilson con- 
cerning an interview with Sidney J. 
Weinberg should be of considerable in- 
terest. This news item appeared in the 
Des Moines Register, March 3, 1956: 
NIXON BACKED By LEADER oF IKE “CITIZENS” 


In an interview Friday, Sidney J. Wein- 
berg, cosponsor of the Citizens-for-Eisen- 
hower group, declared his strong and em- 
phatic support for the renomination of Vice 
President RICHARD M. NIXON. 

“I'm for Nixon,” declared the investment 
banker and Eisenhower fund raiser. “I have 
wired the President that I am for Dick 
Nixon for Vice President.” 

“They say he is anti-Semitic. They say he 
is a lot of other things. It is all bunk.” 

He forecast that President Eisenhower will 
publicly make known his support of Nixon 
within the next 60 days, 

Weinberg was interviewed by telephone at 
Indio, Calif., where he is visiting at the 
ranch of Jacqueline Cochran and Floyd 
Odlum. 

He disclosed that when President Eisen- 
hower announced his willingness to accept 
a second term, he wired the President his 
congratulations and support of Nixon. 

The Citizens-for-Eisenhower group was 
reactivated a few weeks before the Presi- 
dent’s announcement under the sponsorship 
of Weinberg, Gen. Lucius Clay, an intimate 
associate of the President, and Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


1956 


ORGANIZE SUPPORT 


The group represents those people who do 
not wish to associate directly with the regular 
Republican organization but who desire to 
organize support for the President among in- 
dependent and Democratic voters. 

Both Weinberg and Mrs. Hobby classify 
themselves as Democrats. 

General Clay was in Mexico hunting Friday 
and not available for comment, but it is un- 
derstood reliably that far from opposing 
Nixon, as one report had it, Clay is for 
Nrxon. 

He is understood to believe Nixon has 
grown in his job in three years in the Vice 
Presidency and it would be pointless to 
replace him. 

DOUBTS HEAVIEST 


It is in this group outside the regular 
Republican organization where doubts have 
been heaviest about continuing Nrxon in the 
No. 2 spot. 

Weinberg disclosed that prior to the re- 
activation of the citizens group there was 
extensive discussion on the desirability of 
replacing NIXON. 

“Such opposition as there has been will 
disappear,” Weinberg said, “in 60 days when 
the President indicates his choice of NIXON, 
as I believe he will. 

“Personally I have never had any reser- 
vations about Nrxon. I believe that he has 
done a splendid job as Vice President. He 
has grown greatly in the office. At 43 he is 
a man of great ability.” 

PRESENT STATURE 

“Also, practically speaking, it would be im- 
possible to build up anyone to his present 
Stature, particularly now that the situation 
in California has been cleared up.” 

Weinberg was referring to the occasional 
conflicts between supporters of Nixon, Sen- 
ator William F. Knowland, and Gov. Good- 
win J. Knight. 

Weinberg expressed his view that the ob- 
jection to Nrxon originally rose mostly among 
Democrats and was so carefully cultivated 
and publicized that some Republicans began 
to believe it. 

But he said that he believed any opposi- 
tion within the citizens group would be of a 
minor nature and would disappear com- 
pletely as the President's faith in NIxon 
became even more evident. 

Formal support from the organization it- 
self may come after a meeting of leaders 
of the group here with administration offi- 
cials in mid-March. 

In fact, the name of the organization may 
be changed to Citizens for Eisenhower and 
Nixon. 

“Most of the objection I have heard,” 
Weinberg continued “has come from those 
who fear that another term as Vice President 
will place Nrxon in a position to win the 
presidential nomination when President 
Eisenhower finishes his second term in 1960. 

“But I must say that I am for Dick NIXON 
and I have told the President so.” 


LITTLE CHANCE 


This open support for Nrxon in the Eisen- 
hower group has strong political significance 
when taken in conjunction with the strong 
support for the Vice President in the regular 
Republican organization. 

In spite of recent and unidentified reports, 
there would appear to be little chance of a 
real split in the total Eisenhower support on 
the Nrxon issue. 

One reason this is important is that the 
citizens group raises large funds and carries 
on its support of the President with the high 
enthusiasm of volunteer workers which 
Eisenhower backers don’t want marred by 
any doubts about Nixon. 

Nrxon’s support in the regular organiza- 
tion is impressively shown in various polls 
and was emphasized this week by Republi- 
can National Chairman Leonard W. Hall, 
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Hall restated his conviction that the ticket 
will be the same, Eisenhower-Nixon. 

He said this was the only conclusion which 
could be drawn from the President’s high 
praise of Nrxon at a press conference where 
the President disclosed his intention to ac- 
cept nomination for a second term. 


Commemoration of the 38th Anniversary 
of Lithuania’s Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert the following excerpt 
from the speech made by Mr. Antanas 
Musteikis, assistant professor of soci- 
ology, D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y., 
which was delivered to the Lithuanian 
Club of Buffalo on February 26, 1956, in 
commemoration of the 38th anniversary 
of Lithuania’s independence: 

This month we commemorate the birth of 
George Washington, who led the American 
colonies in their successful struggle for free- 
dom. We also celebrate the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln, whose influence abolished 
slavery in this country. But it is well known 
to everybody that in Europe alone there are 
more than 10 countries with the population 
of more than 100 million whose national 
heroes have no right to honorable mention. 
Their noble deeds, the events of the glorious 
past of their countries are smothered by the 
hammer and sickle. 

One of these countries under Soviet Rus- 
sian yoke is Lithuania. Today we com- 
memorate her independence day and pay 
tribute to the people whose homeland, a 
peaceful hamiet between two mountains of 
force, has suffered from the enemy’s invad- 
ing heels. After the glorious centuries of 
old independent life Lithuania was subdued 
by Tsarist Russia for more than a century. 
Five times Lithuanians rebelled against 
their oppressor until at the end of World 
War I they succeeded in arresting again their 
treasured freedom. The principles of na- 
tional self-determination proclaimed by 
President Wilson was a great moral support 
to the young Republic of Lithuania. 

The two decades of her recent independ- 
ence showed a rapid advance in all fields, 
especially in agriculture, economics, educa- 
tion, and art. But the beautiful song of 
maturing political independence in Lithu- 
ania was soon hushed. Lithuania was sub- 
merged by Soviet Russia. So great was the 
hatred of the Lithuanian nation against 
communism that when the Russo-German 
war broke out, the Lithuanians rebelled and 
established their own provisional govern- 
ment. However, the German occupation 
forces overruled it. A couple of years later 
Germany collapsed. Again the hordes of the 
Russian Army invaded Lithuania. 

Tronically and tragically enough the 
prophets of the Communist paradise pro- 
claimed the same slogans of national “self- 
determination” we traced in Wilson's policy. 
That here the Communists used a “‘double- 
talk” has been not so easily discernible to 
the observers outside the Iron Curtain. By 
now some nationalities have been abolished 
by Soviet Russian decrees and all non~ 
Russian nationalities carry a double burden 
on their shoulders: one Communist, the 
other Russian. Only recently did the West- 
ern World receive some devastating data on 
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the composition of nationalities in the slave 
labor camps in the Communist empire. In 
some cases, like that in Vorkuta camp, there 
are only 10 percent of Russian inmates while 
the remaining 90 percent constitute non- 
Russian inmates. So the majority of 15 to 
20 million slave laborers in Soviet labor 
camps and colonies must be non-Russian 
nationalities. 

It is estimated that at least more than one 
half million Lithuanian men, women and 
children have been either deported to slave 
labor camps or have died in prison or mas- 
sacres. This figure represents one sixth of 
the total population of Lithuania. And this 
is physical genocide, aiming at brutal eras- 
ing of the whole nation, not to mention 
mental genocide resulting in turncoat per- 
sonalities because of the Communist brain- 
washing techniques. Now we are afraid to 
guess the result of the Soviet Russian regime 
in case the Communist heel steps over this 
country. Then it is more than a possibility 
that within the next decade, say, 30 million 
Americans will through force help build 
Communist culture in North Asian slave- 
labor camps. 

Our world we live in seems to be decreas- 
ing in size since at the present time any 
community on the globe, no matter how 
small or large it is, affects us in one way or 
the other. Thus, a shot in Korea, Formosa, 
the Near East or in the Middle East is heard 
here, and the manifestation of open tensions 
in a remote slave-labor camp in Siberian 
tundra is an encouraging sign to the remain- 
ing free world. It indicates that man has 
not accepted the enforced status of slave, 
and that on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
people are still struggling for the freedom 
for which they were created. These enslaved 
people know they are not alone in their fight. 
However, they fight a hot war and sacrifice 
their lives for the noble cause of liberty of 
their countries and freedom of all mankind. 
Recently Lithuania gave another example of 
her great deeds. Last January Radio Vilnius, 
the Lithuanian capital, appealed to the 
Lithuanian freedom fighters who otherwise 
are called forest brothers. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment promised them amnesty if they give 
themselves up to the occupational forces. 
This is a remarkable fact: 11 years have 
passed since the Communist hordes overran 
the country, and not only the passive resist- 
ance but also the active resistance there has 
not been broken. 

Today it is the conscience of the whole of 
mankind which speaks when we say that 
Lithuania, with her rich historic traditions 
of freedom and toleration, her ancient and 
beautiful language, her devotion to Christian 
religion and western civilization, has the 
sacred right to be set free again. 


New Hampshire Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the results of a 
questionnaire I recently mailed to ap- 
proximately 14,000 people in my district, 
Nearly 4,100 replies were received. 

I asked only 6 questions, the first 4 
dealing with what I consider to be the 
most important issues before this session 
of the Congress. Generally speaking the 
answers indicate an overwhelming sup- 
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“port of President Eisenhower’s position 
on these issues. It is particularly inter- 
esting to note that nearly 74 percent of 
those replying favored retirement of the 
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national debt before tax reduction, as- 

suming a modest surplus in the national 

budget. ; 
The tabulated results follow: 


Number | Percent 


1. Do you favor immediate legislative action granting Federal funds to the States for school 


construction: 


oe pcan nn nedavn cane esterase der pewecmudasuaswauns ee cE ee er a era at 2, 564 63.9 
(Ooo cosine onsen aoe renal sm oa iden brink E saenat en sel ce cern dark EE E a 1, 208 30.1 
NG OVNMONGa se. we ulase vers ese en Beate Satake D E E A een Gece gt pe eaasces 241 6.0 
2. Which of the following policies do you think the Federal Government should pursue with 
regard to the farm problem: 
(a) Return to a program of high price supports at 90 percent of parity-------- eae 182 
(b) Adopt the Eisenhower program, the main features of which are continuation of 
fiexible price supports and the so-valled soil-bank plan- ....------------------------ 3, 2n4 79.9 
(A No opinion___...---------..--------------+------~--+--------------~--+-----+---------- 627 15.6 
3. Assuming a surplus in the national budget this year, would you favor applying this surplus 
toward— : 
(a) Retirement of the national debt with no tax reduction-_..-.-.-..-..----------------- 2, 960 73.8 
(b) Reduction of individual income taxes with no national debt retiremeut..-.---------- RRO 21.9 
(ec) Novopinion.. 5.5.2 <--- 4-.5-- EES i ee prep alan ES LTS 173 43 
4, Expenditures for military and economic aid to friendly nations for this fiseal year should be— 
(a) Increased _...-----.-------------------- +5420 2+ 8 oo en nnn ew ne en en ene 452 11.3 
(b) Deuroased 2 =. 220-555 soo cnt a eben en ne aan sas ea een naa ee ew ener daweenecase- 1, 029 25.6 
(e} pit Ab preston tle VOUS 5 Aa nuee eset eo anaat nessa ce qaguan A ah E uea aa EE 1, 899 47.3 
CET BGG BP io a nal ie DER A APT E Arta eee E I AA Gere ean tne bees bone L 344 R. 6 
(4) No opion- as aaea aad se ie ES E AEE SERN EED AA ETAL 289 7.2 
6. If President Eisenhower does not run for reclection, whom do you prefer as the Republican 
nominee for President? 
IN Ot AAE eobedad ie caubdurednciverkopbahs WuGuehebueclb Acne Ss Beebe deus Sere LE R48 21.1 
WU DITOR pee a a es Rb eta Gs dike ee Ley ea aa a a N O A seemed oes §21 15.5 
on SUV RNS ol Se his Oe Seated wage om nei N hab eae anne kamen ne el nad A E E 508 12. 6 
E e OESE EENE EEA ncn A T AE E E S E daa Dl A N O A OA A 285 7.1 
Pug Urak Eeee a S erele ie A EA ENR E AN IR A E LEE S AN be ane a EN A ee 187 4.6 
ORIG os ie? sacs Uc ces Fie Cen ap ead we Reta Cie cutee E E YE TO OE GT Les VI TTE 162 4.0 
Misentiower (Milton) 2S hs Ss ak, « ne See eck E NOEs 117 2.9 
Ie S AANE E ETP E A A A A N SERE E LASSE E AE E DA ES A N 65 1.6 
EM EE E Sp aa a, enh ae ne ad Sek et EP EE AE A ene nee 18 .6 
Oiher that @hove-ec raa E S PEE aloaat a A EE A ven Cc olde cap anaes woe e 216 5.4 
IN OPO apc aa cells oo UBER ee Jak on Oath ond Ue A ceca a ledeeue tuber eds ee decane 986 24.6 
6. Whom do you prefer to see the Democratic Party nominate as its nominee for President? 
a, ht SEE te i PO Re st E EN op Nea, aes a — 7 aay nah ep ae SM a ee etre ae S65 21.6 
PROMS ROP a eas foe det ae nk dca oe Lad non Raed E eee ae toa E ee Rada Slane an 795 19.8 
AT N sy iors Se rank Sg ae eae eae pada he 243 6.3 
PT He on I L E wh ctu EE N APAP EAE 126 3.1 
B 79 2.0 
28 ry 
133 3.3 
1, 720 42.9 


The Farmer Between Two Millstones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following editorial entitled 
“The Farmer Between Two Millstones,” 
as it appeared in the Enid Morning News, 
Sunday, February 26, 1956. 


Tue FARMER BETWEEN Two MILLSTONES 


It is easy enough for all to agree with Sec- 
retary Benson that the farmer is ground be- 
tween two millstones and that if these could 
be removed then the solution of the agricul- 
tural problem would be easy. According toa 
speech last week by Mr. Benson, a big part of 
the farmer’s problem is that he is between 
high industrial wages and high profit mar- 
gins on the things he must buy. 

This is true, but there seems litle likeli- 
hood of changing the high industrial wage 
scales of today, however great the sympathy 
for the farmer. Profits of the manufacturers 
and dealers may be cut some, have been, but 
the costs of making the things the farmer 
buys cannot be reduced too greatly so long 
as the wage scales remain high. Implement 
manufacturers, retail dealers, appliance mak- 
ers, meat packers, and others, when con- 
fronted: with charges of high costs on their 
products have the logical answer of increased 
operating costs. 

Wages are higher, steel is higher, coal or 
gas are higher, rail and truck transport is 
higher, So, even where profit margins are 


small, the cost to the farmer consumer are 
high, or at least out of proportion to the 
prices he gets for his products, 

In business other than farming, the pro- 
ducer, faced with rising costs, can increase 
his prices. But the farmer, represented in 
millions of production units over the entire 
Nation, cannot do that. He cannot raise the 
price of his production to the consumer, for 
in most cases he never sees the consumer and 
is not strong enough individually or even in 
organization to pass the increases in his own 
production costs along to somebody else. 
Literally, he must take what he can get, or 
as of now, what Government support prices 
are. This situation is what puts him in a 
special classification for Government assist- 
ance in solving his problems. 

But the record of the years have shown, 
that solution is not easy. There have been 
half a dozen farm plans in the past 25 years. 
It may be said that overall, these programs 
have not, as some city consumers seem to 
think, been designed to unfairly favor the 
farmer. Far from it. The farmers ask no 
favor, but only equality ‘in the economic 
scheme. But the cost-price squeeze makes 
them increasingly confused and even angry. 
They can’t see why, and that is understand- 
able. For Government itself has been trying 
to see why for a good many years now, with 
the answer not yet available. But certainly 
that answer is not in piling up still larger 
surpluses. 

Since obviously the Government cannot 
create a situation wherein costs to the 
farmer will be less, or wherein the individual 
farmer can set his own prices with any pros- 
pect of sale, it must then work to organize 
his production down to what the market 
will absorb at fair, not overstock prices. 

That is the idea of the soil bank proposal, 
to have the farmer take land out of com- 
mercial crop production, build it up for the 
future, Most farm groups seem to agree with 
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this plan. The real need in solving the farm 
problem lies in removing the surpluses which 
hold down the prices the farmer receives. 

The rigid 90 percent parity group insists its 
program is necessary to hold farm income up. 
The administration contends—lower parity 
prices on a fiexible basis will discouragé pro- 
duction, thus doing away with new surpluses 


"and tending to bring prices up as supply once 


more comes down to the demand level. Ina 
campaign year, it’s a tossup which school of 
thought wins. x 


Katie Louchheim, Leader of Democratic 
Women, Does the Impossible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I include a tribute to 
Katie Louchheim. Mrs. Louchheim is 
one of the outstanding women in the 
United States today, and I think the trib- 
ute paid to her in the March 1, 1956, 
issue of the Georgetowner, published in 
Georgetown, D. C., will be of special in- 
terest to the many Members of Congress 
who have the pleasure of knowing Mrs. 
Louchheim personally. The article re- 
ferred to above is as follows: 

KATIE LOUCHHEIM, LEADER OF DEMOCRATIC 
WOMEN, DOES THE IMPOSSIBLE 


Among the many celebrities of George- 
town is the politically-minded Katie Louch- 
heim. One of the feminine leaders of the 
Democratic National Committee, she is also 
an accomplished hostess, and a happy wife 
and mother. 

Asked if she found combining politics with 
marriage a difficult task, she replied “deci- 
dedly not.” In June, the Louchheims will 
have been married 30 years, and a double 
career in the family has added interest and 
zest to living. 

“Sometimes my husband makes priceless 
observations about my political statements,” 
said Mrs. Louchheim. “One was especially 
pertinent. I had given an interview to the 
press when new Congresswomen were elected, 
and in the interview I pointed out that all 
the new Congresswomen were married, a fact 
I thought which meant that in these days 
mature men do not object to their wives 
having careers. The next day as we were 
walking to work together, my husband said, 
‘Do you think a mature man should go to 
work with a hole in his sock?’” 


“So, there are some things which Just don’t 
get done,” she said. 

Each morning they walk to work together 
from Georgetown, where they have lived over 
20 years. Mrs. Louchheim has her office at 
1001 Connecticut, and Mr. Louchheim is 
nearby. In 1953 Mr. Louchheim resigned his 
post as Foreign Economic Adviser to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and he 
is now a private investment counselor. 


The Louchheim residence in Georgetown 
is at 2824 O Street. “In all my travels,” says 
Mrs. Louchheim, “I have never seen a place 
with more charm than Georgetown. There's 
a character to the community—it isn’t only 
the facades—it’s a greater feeling—of people 
living in homes, enjoying and loving their 
homes, and doing something about them. In 
the winter you walk through the snow and at 
night all the little houses are lighted up. 
There’s a certain neighborliness—you know 
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people, you know their habits, you know 
their dogs. And where can you find so many 
gardens, practically in the heart of a city?” 

Her two daughters, who were raised in 
Georgetown, are Mary, who is now Mrs. Rob- 
ert Coulson of New York City, and Judith 
who is an assistant teacher at Buckingham 
“School in Cambridge, Mass. Mrs. Louch- 
heim states she is a grandmother with far 
more pride than she lists her activities on 
the Democratic National Committee. Mary’s 
daughter, Deidre, was born last December 14, 
and her son, Cotton, is 31⁄4. “He's a platinum 
blonde,” says his grandmother. 

Judith Louchheim made her debut in 
Washington several years ago, and she es- 
Pecially loves Georgetown. When we sug- 
gested Judith might prefer’ Georgetown to 
Cambridge, Mrs. Louchheim shook her head, 
“No, Judy is very happy where she is. Be- 
Sides, I am a great believer that mothers and 
grown children should live apart. I think 
they shouldn’t even live in the same city. 
My career developed at a time when my chil- 
dren were grown, and I think all mothers 
should have careers at that time. It’s a very 
difficult time for mothers—the temptation 
for them is to continue taking care of their 
children long after they should.” 

Mrs. Louchheim’s career grew out of her 
writing ability, her devotion to the princi- 
ples of the Democratic Party and her interest 
in people. Her introduction to politics was 
Some 15 years ago, when she volunteered to 
work in the women’s division of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee during the second 
Roosevelt presidential campaign. She was 
given assignments in writing campaign lit- 
erature, fund-raising and stumping the 
country in behalf of Democratic candidates. 

In 1948 and 1952 she served as a delegate 
to the National Convention from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and since 1952 she has 
Served as alternate national committee- 
woman for the District of Columbia. 

She was born Kathleen Scofield in New 
York City and she was graduated from Rose- 
Mary Hall in Greenwich, Conn., in 1921. She 
Married Walter C. Louchheim, Jr., in 1926. 
During World War II, Mrs. Louchheim par- 
ticipated in the formation of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, and she was sent to Germany in 1945 in 
behalf of UNRRA to interview displaced per- 
Sons in the American zone. 

In her present capacity as Director of 
Women’s Activities of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, Mrs. Louchheim issues 
Monthly newsletters and she carries on a per- 
Sonal correspondence with women in all parts 
of the country, averaging thousands of letters 
a month, 

With her writing ability and clear think- 
ing, she organizes and directs programs for 
fund raising (Dollars for Democrats and Teas 
for TV). She has launched a series of Re- 
gional Conferences for Democratic Women 
across the Nation for the purpose of exchang- 
ing and studying political techniques. Just 
recently, February 10 and 11, she was in 
Nashville, Tenn., for a Southern Regional 
Conference. Participating States included 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia. In her Janu- 
ary newsletter, Mrs. Louchheim writes: “Be 
ready to go to Atlantic City, N..J., in March. 
Watch for details in the next newsletter.” 

“You learn to get along with people in 
Politics,” observes Mrs. Louchheim, “and I 
have been exposed to many different kinds of 
People in both my private life and public 
life—I have traveled and I've lived abroad— 
and it’s my enthusiasm for people and my 
devotion to the ideals of the Democratic 
Party that carries me along.” 

In her enthusiasm for the leaders of the 
Democratic Party, Mrs. Louchheim is strictly 
neutral. Of her devotion to the party’s 
ideals, she says, “I believe in the principles 
of the Democratic Party—it’s the party of the 
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heart—the party of the people. I believe 
there is a great deal to be done—ways in 
which we can improve our lot—and I also 
believe that what is applicable to a 
community is applicable in the world. 
Democracy is an expanding thing—alive— 
and it’s through point 4, Marshall aid, and 
such programs that democracy lives in hearts 
all over the world.” 

In listing Mrs. Louchheim’s accomplish- 
ments, one must pause to praise her writing 
ability. She has a light touch and a sparkle 
which is charming. A series of her articles 
appeared in the Washington Post in 1953, 


and-she has coauthored satirical political. 


skits for the Women’s National Press Club 
of which she is a member. One can’t but 
regret that somehow this talent for writing 
takes second place to politics. 

At present she is writing a skit with Chris- 
tine Sadler Coe for a Democratic fund-rais- 
ing drive. The skit will be presented at a 
women's gathering called a convention on 
April 19 at the Sheraton-Park Hotel. Ad- 
mission will be $10, and along with luncheon, 
there will be a fashion show and an enter- 
tainment program including the nomina- 
tion of the first woman in history for Presi- 

t. 
mares bouquet should be tossed Katie 
Louchheim—this one for her appearance, 
She is attractive looking and she dresses well. 
During the day, she wears fashionable tight- 
fitting suits, small hats, usually a beret, and 
perfect accessories. In the evening her 
auburn-haired coloring looks striking in 
erald green. 

aire: Lactose: doesn’t find it at all re- 
markable to combine a happy home life with 
a political career. “Men do the difficult,” 
she says, “but women do the impossible.” 
She points to her daughter Mary as an ex- 
ample—“she can cook, she has two small 
children who are healthy and happy, she 
has an attractive home, she finds time to 
go sailing with her husband, and she keeps 
up her interest in music and books—it’s in 
ways like this women start out in life doing 
the impossible.” 

Mrs. Louchheim is proud of her daughter's 
accomplishments and Mr. Louchheim is 
proud of his wife’s ability. He made a long- 
remembered tribute to her in a closing sen- 
tence to an after-dinner speech, when he 
said, “I am sorry I have only one wife to give 
to the Democratic Party.” Sak, 


A Regrettable Incident 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Spegker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
dated February 24 from the Southwest 
Los Angeles Chapter of the Japanese 
American Citizens League, protesting re- 
cent letter to the editor appearing in 
Newsweek of February 20, 1956. 

I have just received the following let- 
ter from Mr. Roy Iketani, president of 
the Southwest Los Angeles Chapter of 
the Japanese American Citizens League 
of Southern California. I can readily 
understand the chapter’s indignation and 
have written to the chairman of the edi- 
torial board of Newsweek that I am 
shocked more care was not given in 
checking the responsibility of such a 
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communication before its publication. A 
copy of Mr. Iketani’s letter has been sent 
to the board, asking that its pertinent 
parts be given publication in an early 
issue. 

The letter follows: 

SOUTHWEST Los ANGELES 
CHAPTER, JACL, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 24, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: In the 
current issue of Newsweek (February 20), 
there appears a letter to the editor from one 
Lincoln Yamamoto, of Pasadena. 

“It’s our custom to consider ourselves citi- 
zens of Japan regardiess of where we're born 
and our first allegiance is to Japan. We 
Niseis are proud of Iva D’Aguino (‘Tokyo 
Rose’) and we are going to give her a hero- 
ine’s welcome.” 

As you can readily see, the letter had only 
one despicable purpose—that is, to under- 
mine the public confidence other Americans 
have toward the Nisei. A preliminary in- 
vestigation by the southern California re- 
gional office of the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League discloses that there are no 
PROOSA OA by that name in Pasa- 

ena. 

The public confidence in and acceptance 
of our loyalty was won through the hard 
war years by the blood of thousands of Nisei 
GI's who gave their lives and limbs in the 
defense of their native land against the Axis 
enemy which included the land of their 
ancestors, 

Prejudice is a dormant germ which often 
waits only for a weakening of body resist- 
ance to burst out again in all its poison 
flower. The venom not only twists the 
minds of the people toward the Nisei, but 
it also squeezes fear from the hearts of 
Nisei like us. 

We feel that we have paid a high enough 
price to gain our niche in American life. 
We have endured physical and verbal abuse, 
we have been legislated against when we 
tried our best to be law-abiding citizens by 
Staying out of jails and off relief rolls; we 
have. found our rights taken away from us 
when we never tried to force or purchase 
any of the rights that were due us as Ameri- 
can citizens; we quietly went into relocation 
camps during the war and enlisted in the 
Armed Forces of the United States to die for 
our country while our parents still remained 
in the camps. 

That pinnacle of acceptance as true Ameri- 
cans which we find we have attained today 
was done so through 50 years of toil and of 
sacrifice and of continually having to prove 
our worth. - 

Therefore, we cannot regard the “Lincoln 
Yamamoto” letter lightly. We are gravely 
concerned over the injury it may do to our 
good name as loyal citizens of the United 
States. 

That a national magazine of the caliber of 
Newsweek would publish such a scurrilous 
letter shows a callousness and irresponsibil- 
ity which deserve the strongest protest. We, 
the 754 members of the southwest Los An- 
geles Chapter of the JACL are making that 
protest and enlisting the aid of our good 
friends to support us in making that protest. 

As a person in a position of responsibility, 
your voice would count most effectively in 
that protest. We therefore respectfully ask 
your consideration of our cause and ask 
your aid in writing to the magazine to let 
the editors know that men of good will shall 
not tolerate such slander. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy IKETANT, 
President, Southwest Los Angeles 
Chapter, Japanese American Citi- 
zens League. ` 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16,1956 


Mr, BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the attached 
editorial entitled “The Real Campaign 
Issue,” which appeared in the March 2 
issue of the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle: 


THE REAL CAMPAIGN ISSUE 


Never in the history of this or any other 
nation has a situation remotely comparable 
to the Eisenhower announcement and subse- 
quent broadcast, or the events preceding it, 
occurred. It was the epitome of frankness, 
honesty, and integrity. The President, either 
during his convalescence or afterward, in- 
sisted on complete frankness with his fellow 
citizens regarding his ability to serve or not 
to serve as the Chief Executive. Only for a 
few hours after the first stroke, while diag- 
nosis was in progress, was there any doubt as 
to his condition at any time. 

The result has been to bring the President 
ever closer to his countrymen. It might have 
been the reverse. The medical progress rec- 
ord might have disclosed his incapacity to 
serve. That it did not was reason for con- 
certed jubilation at his recovery, except for 
a relatively few persons whose personal po- 
litical plans were thwarted by his recovery 
and consequent announcement that his de- 
cision was “positive—affirmative.” : 

His subsequent television and radio broad- 
cast was frank, honest, and candid. It did 
not contain a single ambiguity. It answered 
fully and frankly every question a concerned 
citizen could and should have for his Presi- 
dent, and particularly those who were deeply 
concerned as to his ability to discharge com- 
pletely and competently the duties of his 
office in the next 5 years. 

The result has been salutary not merely 
for the President’s personal and political 
fortunes, but it completely restored confi- 
dence over the world in the probability of 
continuing, persistent, competent leadership 
in the fight to restore peace to a disordered 
world. 

In a portion of his radio address Mr. Eisen- 
hower alluded to this condition. He frankly 
admitted his inability during his first term 
to bring about some of his most ambitious 
plans for world peace. He did not appear 
either bitter or resentful that his ambitions 
to bring enduring peace in his first 4 years 
had failed. But he made it abundantly clear 
that this is the major objective he has estab- 
lished for himself in the second 4 years, pro- 
viding he is reelected. About the latter, 
there appears to be little doubt. As his 
political enemies, notably Adlai Stevenson 
and Harry Truman, batted meaningless words 
around after the announcement, even the 
irrepressible former President was at a loss 
to know what to say in the face of this dis- 
arming and unprecedented situation. 

The die has been cast; the prayers of mil- 
lions of good citizens have been answered. 
The miracle of recovery for a great crusade 
in the realm of a just and lasting peace has 
begun. Who can dissociate himself from this 
quest, or hold himself aloof from it? Plainly 
only those relatively few persons who would 
subordinate the most compelling challenge 
history has ever produced, because of politi- 
cal ambitions; because they want something 
for themselves or their groups at the expense 
of the greater sécurity for all. 

How paltry have been the disagreements 
with the Eisenhower policies during his in- 
cumbency must now rise up to challenge 
many persons who were failing to see the 
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forest for the trees. We ourselves, among 
many others, have frequently voiced our 
criticism of details, but seldom with the 
principles the President laid down. We shall 
continue to do so, for this is a democracy 
where the people should make their wants 
known and their resentments apparent. But 
neither we nor any conscientious American 
has ever been doubtful of his motives, his 
integrity or the complete selflessness of the 
man. This is a superlative tribute to Eisen- 
hower, the man, the President, the world 
leader, who may now be able, by the grace 
of God, to restore peace and a measure of 
tranquility to a war-weary world, still en- 
meshed and floundering in the consequences 
of the age-old bitterness that has torn it 
asunder so many times. 


This is the overriding issue that will 
dominate the forthcoming campaign, and 
one worthy of the great and good man who 
set so high a goal for. himself that at the 
moment, although attainment appears dif- 
ficult, it is neither impossible nor improb- 
able. 


Wear a Hat - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include two poems by a 
veteran employee of the Hat Corp. of 
America, and an old personal friend, 
Thomas Dowd, of Norwalk, Conn. Both 
are concerned with hats, Fairfield 
County’s leading product. The first ex- 
tols the virtues of hat-wearing; the sec- 
ond is an amusing commentary on the 
recent hat strike: 

Wear A Hat 

No matter whether thin or fat, 

You should always wear a hat, 

Whether you be tall or short, 

Wear a hat and be a sport. 

Young, middle age, or old 

Wear a hat, your head won't be cold. 

Remember when you do not wear a hat 

You are not fully dressed, think of that! 

Whether you be large or small, 

Wear a hat, spring, summer, and fall. 

Then when old man winter comes along 

Put a hat on your head where it belongs. 

So wear a hat and protect your head 

You will not need one when you are dead. 


THE Hat STRIKE 
Knox, Cavanaugh, Dunlap, and Dobbs made 
by HCA 
Popular, my friends, yes, near and far away. 
Made by union help who really know how 
But being out on strike, hats are not made 
now. 
The brands are known as Dobbs and Knox 
Shipped the world over in a fancy box. 
Cavanaugh and Dunlap another good line 
Worn by the well dressed, really look fine. 
Now all the employees, are out on strike. 
To insure our jobs we must all fight. 
The HC don’t think our cause is just, 
Our union says it is and so win we must. 
To move down South after all these years, 
Perhaps the HCA would shed no tears. 
But to all the old and faithful help 
Who helped build the plant to make its 
wealth. 
So to the HCA who caused all this trouble, 
Just look at this asa great big bubble. 
Release this bubble way up into the sky 
Then we all will be happy, you, they and I, 
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Hon. Harley M. Kilgore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include the remarks made 
by the Reverend Shirley Donnelly, D. D., 
at the funeral service of the late Hon- 
orable Harley M. Kilgore, at Beckley, 
W. Va., Thursday, March 1, 1956. Dr. 
Donnelly’s remarks on this sad occasion 
were as follows: 

Once again, dear friends, we have repaired 
to the House of the Lord to learn anew the 
hard lessons of death. As we hear the hymns 
of faith and listen to the words of hope we 
are reminded that— 


“The boast of heraldy, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er 
gave 
Await, alike, the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


A great while before dawn on the morning 
of Tuesday, February 28, 1956, the inevitable 
hour struck on the great clock of time for 
West Virginia’s illustrious son, United States 
Senator Harley M. Kilgore. For this hon- 
ored citizen of our State the silver cord is 
loosed, the golden bowl is broken, the pitcher 
is broken at the fountain,’ and the wheel 
broken at the cistern of life. The mournful 
intelligence of Senator Kilgore’s passing was 
received here in the hill country with the 
feeling David expressed in his noted lament 
over the death of his friend Jonathan in 
battle: “How are the mighty fallen.” (II 
Samuel, 1.) Like a great oak has this State’s 
able Senator crashed to earth at the height 
of his power and thereby left a vast and 
vacant space against the sky of our State 
history. 

Though a Senator of renown and chair- 
man of the influential Judiciary Committee 
in the world’s greatest deliberative body, 
Harley Kilgore was mortal and had to die. 
In this connection there comes to mind 
that moving exclamation of the great 
preacher who stood at the bier of Louis XIV— 
the Grand Monarch of France. There in 
the presence of that colorful court and the 
representatives of the French Government, 
who were overwhelmed by the sense of the 
nation’s bereavement, he declared in un- 
rivaled eloquence, “Only God is great. God 
alone is the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever. All else is transitory and must go 
the way of all flesh. As for God—our great 
Heavenly Father—His is the Kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory forever and for- 
ever, world without end.” 

Harley M. Kilgore was one of the 26 dif- 
ferent men West Virginia has sent to repre- 
sent her in the Senate of the United States 
since her admission to the Union on June 
20, 1863. Only one of these Senators re- 
ceived his senatorial toga by appointment. 
Senator Kilgore was the fourth Senator from 
this State to die at his post of duty. Allen 
T. Caperton from our neighboring county of 
Monroe died in Washington on July 26, 
1876. On January 11, 1893 they held the 
cross before the closing eyes of the brilliant 
John E. Kenna. Incidentally, when John 
E. Kenna, of Kanawha County, was. chosen 
by the State legislature as United States 
Senator he was but 35 years of age and be- 
came the youngest Member of that august 
body at that time. With but one exception, 
John E. Kenna was the youngest West Vir- 
ginian to ever occupy a seat in the United 
States Senate. Again a West Virginia Sena- 
tor died while in office. He was the Honor- 
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able Stephen B. Elkins, whose name is writ 
large not only in the annals of his own 
State but in that of-Missouri and what is 
now the sovereign State of New Mexico. 
It was on January 4, 1911 that Senator El- 
kin’s soul took its flight. Death then ex- 
empted our State’s United States Senators 
for over 45 long years. However, on Febru- 
ary 28, 1956 the illustrious Kilgore an- 
Swered the rollcall in the city of God, the 
great king. Of all this quartet of states- 
men not a single one of them attained the 
age of the scriptural span of three-score- 
years-and-ten. 

Why one so eminently useful as Senator 
Kilgore should be stricken at the peak of 
his powers and while a comparatively young 
man, is a secret that will remain locked in 
the bosom of God until it is told in the 
better world. What comforting assurance 
there is in the words of our blessed Lord 
who once said, “What I do thou knowest 
not now; but thou shalt know hereafter” 
(John 13: 17). Surely the heart of faith 
knows only too well that behind every frown- 
ing providence of the good God He hides a 
Smiling face. So, 


“Not till the loom is silent 

And the shuttles cease to fly, 
Shall God unroll the canvas 
And explain the reason why 
The dark threads are as needful 
In the weaver’s skillful hand 

As the threads of gold and silver 
In the pattern He has planned.” 


Here in his native highland country we 
knew Harley Kilgore as a man of humility. 
Through the fortunes of politics, he was 
exalted to walk with kings, but never for a 
moment did this man of the mountains lose 
the common touch. Soldier, jurist, states- 
man, Kilgore was loved here by the rank 
and file of our citizens because they trusted 
him. The common people heard him gladly 
and loved him because of the faith they had 
inhim. Theirs was a faith that was not mis- 
Placed, either. All of us came to feel that 
when Harley Kilgore was confronted by 2 
decision of moment that our trusted leader 
would do the right thing rather than follow 
the course marked by expediency. 

In the book of remembrance of West Vir- 
ginia’s mountaineers Harley Kilgore’s name 
was inscribed by the finger of faith as a 
Statesman. It was for this reason the elec- 
torate of our State voted him three con- 
secutive terms in the United States Senate, 
thereby setting an historic precedent. Here 
the men who eat bread in the sweat of their 
face have long since instinctively felt that 
in Harley Kilgore they had an ever-faithful 
friend. He was one of those individuals who 
Was easy of approach, and— 


“His life was so gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man’,” 


Because Harley Kilgore was true to himself, 
it naturally followed he was not false to any 
man. 

Surely his devoted wife will find comfort 

“Min the fact that in the economy of God the 
widow is the special object of God’s loving 
Watchcare. He will be a husband unto Lois 
Lilly-Kilgore. Likewise, let the children be 
apprised that in God the fatherless findeth 
mercy. Let his multitude of friends be in- 
formed that in Christ we shall find a friend 
who sticketh closer than a brother. Hear the 
loving injunction of the Psalmist of old time, 
“Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He 
Shall sustain thee.” (Psalm 55: 22.) 

. However, in closing, let me say that as I 
knew Harley Kilgore, at home and abroad, 
he would be the last person to leave the 
impression he was a perfect man. Like all 
the rest of us who walk the black dirt of 
God’s planet today, our old friend had feet 
of clay. One cannot help but have the feel- 
ing that when Harley Kilgore stood before 
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the tribunal bar of God and made his termi- 
nal appeal for mercy—as sooner or later each 
of us must—and the books were opened, the 
tears of gratitude and joy of the soldiers this 
beloved officer helped in their cases of trouble; 
of the offenders whom he gave another 
chance in life; and of all others whom he 
relieved in the day of their distress, poured 
across those pages like a cleansing flood and 
washed away every stain. 

If, by tomorrow night, when he is laid to 
rest in sacred sleep among the Nation’s hon- 
ored dead in Arlington National Cemetery, 
the host of people this good man helped in 
their time of need could but file by and 
each one drop a single bloom or blossom 
upon his tomb, Harley Kilgore’s tired body 
would repose beneath a wilderness of flowers 
at set of sun. 

God rest his soul. 


Dairymen Speak Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Snohomish County Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, a group representing a substantial 
number of the dairy farmers in the Sno- 
homish River Valley adopted two resolu- 
tions unanimously on February 23, 1956, 
indicating their stand against the pres- 
ent surplus-producing dairy program 
and their desire to have the self-help 
plan and the soil-bank plan enacted by 

(6) ess. 

e T eall your attention to the fact that 
these dairy farmers. are not asking for 
subsidies or handouts, they are asking 
for an opportunity to work out their own 
profitable farm program sans interfer- 
ence, manipulation, and price crutches 
by the Federal Government. 

I present herewith these two resolu- 
tions which represent the thinking 
among the dairy people in that section 
of my congressional district. 

SELF-HELP PLAN 

Whereas it is an unavoidable condition of 
the dairy industry to have seasonal and 
occasional annual surpluses; and 

Whereas unless these surpluses are con- 
trolled they will always be a depressing 
factor on the entire market; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that 
the Department of Agriculture is unable to 
do a satisfactory job of disposing of these 
dairy surpluses; and 

Whereas we feel that the self-help plan 
of control as outlined by the National Milk 
Producers Federation will have a greater 
chance of successfully controling these 
dairy surpluses: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our position of 
endorsing the principles of the self-help plan, 


Sor.-Bank PLAN . 

Whereas we feel that the present method 
of surplus control of agricultural products 
is not satisfactory; and 

“whereas, we feel that any surplus should 
be controlled by curtailment of production; 
and 

Whereas we feel that the present method 
of surplus control whereby acres diverted 
from the production of other crops can be 
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used in the production of dairy products is 
not satisfactory: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we endorse the principles 
of the soil-bank plan with the provision 
that any diverted acres not be used for the 
production of any crops unless during a 
period of national emergency. 


> 


Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Charles B. Shu- 
man, president of the American Farm 
Bureau, appeared in the March issue of 
the Nation’s Agriculture. 

Mr. Shuman’s views are always worthy 
of attention. In this age of extremes 
and exhibitionism, he maintains a tem- 
perate approach and a thoughtful con- 
Sideration of our many and complex 
problems. 

The school problems of our Nation are 
no simpler than any others and they will 
not be solved by money alone, our favor- 
ite panacea for all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, nor by placing our educational 
system under Federal control. 

The article follows: 


READING, WRITING, AND ARITHMETIC 
(By Charles B. Shuman) 


Many factors have contributed to the at- 
tainment of the greatest opportunity for the 
individual and the world’s highest standard 
of living which we have in the United States. 
The democratic principles upon which our 
Republic is based have facilitated the suc- 
cessful operation of a free choice capitalistic 
economy which rewards individuals in pro- 
portion to their contribution to society. 

This healthy climate has encouraged the 
acceptance of Christianity and Christian 
ideals by our people and the increasing rec- 
ognition of the truth of God’s word has 
strengthened our moral and economic fiber. 

One of the great forces that has contrib- 
uted to our success is our universal public 
educational system. Christianity and free- 
dom are inseparable and both depend upon a 
well-informed and educated people. 

The basic strength of our time and result 
tested system of public education is in the 
pattern of local direction, control, and 
financing which has helped our schools re- 
spond to the needs of the people. Grave 
questions. have been raised during recent 
years as to the adequacy of our educational 
system to meet the problems of tomorrow., - 

Is there evidence that our schools are not 
keeping pace with the requirements of our 
modern civilization? School-building con- 
struction has fallen behind the rapid in- 
crease in school-age children. Many States 
have clung to antiquated revenue systems 
based largely upon real-property taxation 
while other sources of income avoid their 
fair share of school taxes. In many school 
districts farm property pays two-thirds of 
the tax while only one-third of the pupils 
come from farms, 


Are we maintaining the quality of our in- 


struction? One large university reports that 


the incoming freshmen are so poorly trained 
in the fundamentals of reading, writing, and 
spelling that it is necessary to enroll approx- 
imately 30 percent of them in a high school 
level rhetoric course. 
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Teachers have organized labor unions to 
demand shorter working hours and reduced 
work of grading papers. Salary increases and 
promotions of teachers are almost universally 
based on seniority and the number of col- 
lege degrees held rather than on merit. Is 
it any wonder that many of our more capable 
young people avoid teaching as a career? 

School administrators, boards of directors, 
and teacher organizations have adopted or 
advocated tenure rules, rigidly graduated 
wage scales and other so-called security de- 
vices that have helped reduce teaching from 
its professional status to a civil-service-type 

ob. 
- Where will we find the solution of these 
and other school problems? 

Should we accept the easy answer proposed 
by many educational organizations of turn- 
ing to the Federal Government for financial 
assistance? Federal aid would inevitably 
bring Federal control and centralization of 
our entire school system. 

If we wish to preserve the many values in 
our American system that are so dependent 
upon schools run for and by the people, we 
will. vigorously oppose Federal aid and 
control. 

At the same time, we should take increased 
interest, both individually and through our 
local Farm Bureau organizations in school 
problems. More local attention, not Fed- 
eral political control is the pressing need of 
the day. 


Good Stewardship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a report from a soil-conserva- 
tion district in Snohomish County, one 
of the fine agricultural sections of the 
Second Congressional District. ‘This re- 
port reveals that farmers in this area 
are taking excellent care of the soil, im- 
proving its productivity, preserving it, 
and managing its relationship with an- 
other valuable resource, water, so that 
its value will be perpetuated for genera- 
tions to follow. 


I believe this report is typical of many 
sections of the country, where our farm- 
ers are making sure that when our ex- 
panded populations of the future de- 
mand more food and fiber, we will have 
the natural resources available to pro- 
duce them. I highly commend them for 
their good stewardship of our most basic 
resource—soil. 

The report follows: 


SNOHOMISH SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICT 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1955 


During 1955 soil and water conservation 
practices were carried out at the usual pace 
in the Snohomish Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict. More farmers of our district are 
farming the conservation way each year. 
The farmers are realizing that they are the 
possessors and tillers of the soil for only a 
short period and that they must pass it on 
in a good productive condition to provide 
food and fiber for their descendants. But 
we believe the general public does not real- 
ize nor appreciate his problem. Much more 
work should be done to inform the general 
public of the farmer’s economic problem, 

At this writing we have more than 1,300 
cooperators and the list grows each day. 
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With this many farmers going at their work 
the conservation way the Snohomish dis- 
trict lands are going to be productive for 
generations to come. 

Since dairying, poultry, and cash crops, 
such as berries, peas, corn, and broccoli, are 
the leading crops of this district, our con- 
servation practices are naturally connected 
with these branches of agriculture. 

To help the dairymen, we have super- 
vised the seeding of 1,979 acres of pasture- 
land, assisted in fertilizing 3,372 acres and 
set up rotation grazing on 17,150 acres. In 
the woodlands of our district we have 25 
certified tree farmers. Our forestry de- 
partment has supervised the improvement 
cuttings on 341 acres on these farms, assisted 
in the planting of 37 acres and aided in the 
harvesting of 15 acres. 

Drainage is one of our main problems on 
both the dairy farms and cash cropland. 
The year 1955 has been a very active one on 
this conservation practice. We engineered 
the draining of 1,940 acres of land, using 35 
miles of open ditches and 17 miles of closed 
drains. 

Our dozers have been quite busy level- 
ing 90 acres of land for our cooperators 
and in clearing 249 acres for new crops. 
We have worked with groups of farmers to 
control floods by engineering the construc- 
tion of 8 tide gates, the excavation of 5.84 
miles of ditches and .74 mile of dikes. We 
also aided these groups in constructing 
9,102 feet of channel stabilization to stop 
stream bank erosion. 

Two groups have received help from us 
in trying to get aid under the Small Water- 
shed Act. We hope to have both areas ap- 
proved..as small watershed projects and 
thereby be eligible for Federal aid. 

The Snohomish Soil Conservation District 
entered the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
conservation contest and we are very proud 
of having won first place in our State. We 
are very grateful to the companies who sup- 
port conservation work through our district 
organization. They are certainly doing well 
toa encourage the conservation of soil and 
water in our county. 

In closing this report, the board of super- 
visors wish to thank all our cooperators 
for their assistance. We are also very grate- 
ful to the Snohomish Chamber of Com- 
merce for sponsoring the conservation farmer 
each year. This recognition does much to 
publicize and encourage good farming. The 
merchants and clergy of our district have 
ulso given us very valuable assistance. To 
these good Americans we say a very sincere 
thank you. 


A Résumé of Activities of the Cherokee 
¿Historical Association, Inc., Cherokee, 
N. C. : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 


‘leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orD, I wish to include a statement of a 
western North Carolina organization, the 
Cherokee Historical Association, Inc., 
which has made an outstanding record 
in contributing to the life and welfare 
of the Cherokee Indians. The Chero- 
kees are one of the oldest tribes in 
America and its members have always 
conducted themselves as fine citizens of 
our State of North Carolina. 
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The statement follows: 

A RÉSUMÉ OF ACTIVITIES OF THE CHEROKEE 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, INC.,. CHEROKEE, 
N. C. 


The Cherokee Historical Association, Inc., 
as far as the public is aware, is thought of 
only as the producer of Unto These Hills, a 
historical drama of the Cherokee Indians. 
But the actual story of its origination and 
development is one of positive help and aid, 
not only to the Cherokee, but to western 
North Carolina, the State of North Carolina, 
and the State of Tennessee. Some of its 
projects even benefit a wider area. 

Conceived. by citizens of western North 
Carolina as an organization to promote and 
aid the Cherokee Indians and the area, the 
Cherokee Historical Association received con- 
tributions of cash, services, and materials, 
totaling $126,356.14. \ 


Schedule of cash donations to Cherokee 
Historical Association : 


UNTO THESE HILLS 
(CPA audit, 1950) 
(a) 10 western North Carolina 


counties contributed______-_~ $20, 296. 75 
(b) Cherokee traders_._--.--.. 655. 00 
(c) Cherokee merchants_._-._.. 1,815.00 
(d) Agency employees______.-. 890. 00 
(e) Eastern Band of Cherokee_.. 2,152.00 
(f£) State of North Carolina__ 35, 600. 00 
(g) Miscellaneous. ..-_.....-.-- 330. 00 

POM au E ten r lias Se 61, 738. 75 
PERSONAL SERVICES, MATERIALS, AND 
CONSTRUCTION 

(a) Cherokee Indian Agency for 

road construction._-__..._.__ $20, 517. 39 
(b) North Carolina State High- 

way Commission for road pav- 

SG Seda ee ee a eS 5, 000. 00 
(c) Ross Caldwell, architectural 

BOTCON Sa see 1, 000. 00 
(d) Joe Jennings, Prentice Wil- 

lett, and Golman Kinsland for 

estimated services__...._.___. 3, 000. 00 
(e) Davey Lumber Co _--_--_-_. 1, 000. 00 
(f) Services from Veterans’ Ad- 

ministration trainees_.__.___ 4, 000. 00 
(g) Federal services and the 

Eastern Band of Cherokees... 5, 000. 00 
(h) Resident school fund__.-._. 100. 00 

Tatakpan 39, 617. 39 


CONTRIBUTION TO ASSOCIATION’S OCONALUFTEE 
INDIAN VILLAGE 


State of North Carolina (cash). $25, 000. 00 


126, 356. 14 


Now a symbol of a unique example in 
America of community enterprise, a program 
initiated by the Cherokee Historical Asso- 
ciation has succeeded only through the 
closest cooperation of State, Federal, area, 
and individual agencies. 

It is the studied opinion of the board of 
trustees of the association that, if this pro- 
gram is to continue successfully, it must have 
the continuous support and cooperation of 
those agencies which were responsible for its 
initiation. 

It is the policy of the Cherokee Historical 
Association, Inc. to employ members of the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee wherever possible, 
some on an annual basis and many more 
on a seasonal basis. The amount of sal- 
aries paid to members of the band is’ listed 
below: 3 


1948 through T950_--------=---= $41, 835. 35 
TORT EANA ARAL TAISEN E A E NE NAE 64, 002. 39 
A K flues Maths SE EA LETENEL AERAN petty SE 86, 639. 51 
eE i n. PAETE AAE E A EATE NE 91, 962. 09 
TOGA sae ede 103. 391. 84 
1906 Aoi TEE AA E DA boa sda an 99, 066. 08 

TOP $ PEDERAST 488, 897. 26 


In addition to the salaries paid to the 
Cherokee, the association buys several thou- 
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sand dollars worth of supplies from them 
each year to be used in the operation of 
its several projects. 

The Cherokee Historical Association has 
paid into the Cherokee Indian tribal treasury 
for community services the sum of $38,338.68. 

Levy paid by the association: 


BE Do? Eley: Baten AE ENS V $29, 006. 57 
EET AA N RC epee a a 9, 332 .11 
Totelosiosccu cack eas ses 38, 338. 68 


As a result of funds paid into the tribal 
treasury by the Cherokee Historical Associa- 
tion and other businesses through tribal 
levy, the community services program by the 
tribe has been able to establish its own po- 
lice department, fire-fighting department, 
and sanitary disposal department. 

The Historical Association has, by the pay- 
ment of this levy, also returned to the tribal 
treasury of the Eastern Band of Cherokee 
many times the total sum invested in this 
Project by the tribe. 

Income from Unto These Hills has provided 
incentive awards for the Cherokee in a 
community development program to the 
Sum of $17,383.19. 

Community improvement and fair prizes: 


ALS Lots Sloth tee eee gn eS eo $13, 472. 00 
D ee IED eit Se et Ee ee Dee 3,911.19 
if hip) een EE se ee eters 17, 383. 19 


Sponsored jointly by the Cherokee Histor- 
ical Association and the Cherokee Fair Asso- 
Ciation, this project is designed to develop 
community leadership; to bring out well- 
rounded community development in each of 
the six Cherokee communities including 
beautification of highways, homes, and 
yards; improvements of gardens and farms; 
Community, social, and recreational pro- 
grams. Cash awards are given annually for 
the best arts and crafts workmanship, agri- 
cultural products, and forestry management 
development. 

Income from Unto These Hills has pro- 
vided educational benefits and projects to 
the sum of $86,133.17. 


College scholarships__..._______ $12, 000. 00 

Student loan fund_____________ 2, 400. 00 
Educational, cultural, and re- 

ligious program: 

19562-04526 $49, 742. 42 
aA: 95s pe ieee ie sees 21, 990. 75 

71, 738. 17 

86, 133.17 


Four 4-year college scholarships have been 
established for Cherokee students. Under 
this scholarship plan 3 Cherokee students 
are now attending college; 1 at Western 
Carolina College, 1 at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, and 1 at Northwestern State College. 
Another 4-year scholarship is to be awarded 
at the end of the present school year. 

Under the revolving student loan fund an 
additional 4 students are now receiving 
financial assistance in their college work. 
These students are now enrolled at: 

Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, N. C. 

Pfeiffer College, Misenheimer, N. C. 

Radford College, Radford, Va. 

Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, N. C. 

The services of a fulltime athletic and 
recreational director are furnished by the 
association. An instructor in arts and crafts 
and woodcarving is also engaged on an an- 
nual basis. These two programs are carried 
out under the supervision of and with the co- 
Operation of the Federal school system on the 
Cherokee Reservation. In addition to the 
two annual projects, a summer school is con- 
ducted under which courses are available to 
Cherokees and other inhabitants of the res- 
ervation. In the summer school 
Classes are conducted in woodcarving, jew- 
elry, loom weaving, film study, dramatics and 
Speech, and dancing. 
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Income from Unto These Hills has pro- 
vided construction for the use of the Eastern 
Band of Cherokee in the amount of $8,964.58. 


Curd: ers G- eee $5, 994. 81 
Fits COCR MONS. Solo oa ates 2, 174. 56 
Reservation signs.-..--..-.-.__. 795.21 

8, 964. 58 


A curb market was erected to give the 
Cherokee farmers a central outlet for the 
first time. Here they can display and sell 
their surplus farm and garden products. 

Three school bus waiting stations have 
been constructed and a fourth will be built 
this year. These stations are of permanent 
type construction, with field stone sides, 
and concrete floors. For the first time, 
Cherokee school children have a place of 
protection from winter snows, cold and rain 
while waiting for school buses. 

Appropriate signs have been erected at all 
principal approaches to the Cherokee Indian 
Reservation. These signs inform visitors 
they are entering the Cherokee Indian Res- 

im. 
i ie and advertising the drama and 
the Cherokee area, the association has spent 


190,599.76. 
y Promotion and advertising expenditures: 
Pn REA PED $11, 547.95 

aa ee Rt ees an esa 66 
TRE ONAA S 28, 664. 06 
en E ONE 29, 258. 71 
SESS N EGP TA aE 49, 550.13 
Hy oo NEE eee 46, 744. 25 
190, 599. 76 


While major emphasis is given to the 
drama, all a olini and advertising is aimed 
at attracting visitors to the area. At our 
expense, material is printed and distributed 
promoting the Indian reservation, western. 
North Carolina, the Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park, national forests and preserves, 
and the Blue Ridge Parkway. 

Through promotion of its several projects, 
the association has attracted hundreds of 
thousands of visitors to Cherokee and the 


area. 
Attendance Unto These Hills: 


1950_._----------------------. 107, 140 
1951._--_-------+----~--------- 151, 774 
1952____---------------------- 141, 771 
1953__-_---------------------- 137, 750 
1954____-------~-------------- 149, 905 
1955_-_----------------------- 129, 646 
817, 986 
Attendance Oconaluftee Indian 
Village: 
1952_.----------------------.. 10, 836 
1958__-----------------------. 63, 984 
1954_..----.----+-+~----------. 74, 580 
1955_---+------------------.--- 73,927 
223, 327 
L] 
Attendance Museum of the Chero- 
kee: 
1952__-_--~-------------.--.. a 17, 233 
19635 cco ons cane nee wece 31, 700 
1954 lnn 28, 629 
1955.3- 35, 109 
112, 671 
-a 
Total attendance--.------ 1, 153, 984 


This is the actual number of visitors to 
the association’s attractions. The North 
Carolina State Advertising Department con- 
siders that the promotion by the association 
has resulted in many thousands of visitors 
not counted in the above figures. The State 
advertising department estimates that visi- 
tors to Cherokee each day spend $22 per 
unit of 214 persons, the average of the 
number of persons who travel in each 
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vehicle. This figure includes lodging, meals, 
souvenirs, and gasoline purchased in the 
Cherokee area, but does not include prices 
of admission to any amusements or asso- 
ciation attraction. 

In 1945 there were 10 craft shops on the 
reservation, 8 of which were operated by 
white persons and 2 by Indians. In 1952, 
there were 46 craft shops only 11 of which 
had white operators. 

Service stations numbered 4 in 1945—2 
Indian operated and 2 white operated. In 
1952, there were 15, 9 of which had Indians 
as proprietors. 

Tourist facilities increased from 6 in 1945 
to 24 in 1952. All were operated by white 
persons in 1945, while in 1952 all but 2 had 
Indian operators. 

Additional facilities have been constructed 
since 1952, and development is continuing 
both in craft shops and accommodations. 

The impact of the presentation of Unto 
These Hills has accelerated this expansion 
in Swain County and particularly in the 
locality of Cherokee. 


Southern Illinois Stake in Legislation for 
Depressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
prepared by me relating to the stake of 
southern Illinois in legislation for de- 
pressed areas. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STAKE IN LEGISLATION FOR 
DEPRESSED AREAS 


(Statement by Hon. Evererr M. DIRKSEN, of 
Ilinois) 


On January 9, I appeared before the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, which had scheduled a hear- 
ing on the general subject of depressed areas. 
This was the same day on which Senate 2892 
was introduced by Senator SMITH of New 
Jersey, for himself and for Senators BRIDGES, 
BusH, DIRKSEN, ALLOTT, DUFF, MARTIN of 
Pennsylvania, POTTER, PURTELL, COTTON, 
PAYNE, BENDER, THYE, BUTLER, SMITH of 
Maine, SaLTONSTALL, FLANDERS, CaRLSON, 
AIKEN, Ives, CASE of New Jersey, BEALL, CAPE- 
HART, KUCHEL, WATKINS, and BENNETT. The 
title of this bill is “A bill to assist areas to 
develop and maintain stable and diversified 
economies by a program of financial and 
technical assistance and otherwise, and for 
other purposes.” 

An earlier bill, namely, Senate 2663, was 
introduced July 28, 1955 by Senator Douglas 
for himself and for Senators Kilgore, Kefau- 
ver, McNamara, Humphrey, Neely, Murray, 
and Kennedy. The title of that bill is “A 
bill to establish an effective program to alle- 
viate conditions of excessive unemployment 
in certain economically depressed areas.” 

This bill was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, whereas 
the bill introduced on January 9 was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

While I am recorded as a cosponsor of the 
bill introduced on January 9, I shall let no 
pride of sponsorship stand in the way of any 
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effort to secure reasonable legislation to deal 
with this problem. 

It appears that there are roughly 190 
counties or parts of counties throughout the 
Nation which are located in so-called de- 
pressed areas. The areas are divided into 
10 major and 74 minor areas. I note, how- 
ever, that 7 States contain 123 of these 
counties so it is fair to assume that the 
greater proportion of this problem will be 
found in those 7 States. ; 

They include West Virginia with 23 de- 
pressed counties, Pennsylvania with 23, Ken- 
tucky with 17, and Illinois with 19. It is 
quite evident from the names of the States 
where these counties are located and the 
nature of their activities and industries that 
coal has been a contributing factor to the 
problem, because southern Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky are 
among the foremost coal-producing States 
in the Nation. 

The abandonment of coal mines, the in- 
creased efficiency in coal mining, the com- 
petition from other fuels and still other 
factors have doubtless had an impact upon 
the coal industry, and the abandonment of 
many mines in those counties particularly, 
become the hard core of the problem which 
is before us. 

I am quite aware of the fact that under 
the classification which is carried by the 
Department of Labor, the decrease of em- 
ployment in these areas does shift from one 
class to another from time to time. In some 
cases there is an improvement in the con- 
dition and in other cases the condition be- 
comes more aggravated. I believe, however, 
it is fair to assume that this is a hard core 
problem with which the Congress should 
deal and it should not be a half-hearted 
approach. To provide a program which is 
too limited or too restrictive in nature might 
prove entirely fruitless and abortive, and I 
for one am anxious that a real broad-gauge 
effort be made to find a sound and durable 
remedy for the problem. > 

When one recalls that we have been quite 
generous in the field of economic aid to for- 
eign nations as a part of our overall security 
program, surely we will be equally generous 
with Federal funds, Federal loaning power 
and Federal authority to meet the problem 
which is on our own doorstep. As I recall, 
the aggregate of loans and grants in the 
foreign-aid field last year was in excess of 
$500 million, and we would be wanting in- 
deed in our solicitude for our own people if 
we did not take an equally generous ap- 
proach with respect to the problems at home, 
even though the foreign-aid program is 
essentially geared to national security. 

Let me emphasize the opinion that any 
solution worthy of the name must be 
durable. Merely to scratch the surface and 
to provide temporary employment in these 
depressed areas will not meet the problem. 

At this point I might mention the interest 
which has been manifested in this problem 
by the Eisenhower administration. In all 
candor it must be said that the prior ad- 
ministration was not unmindful of this 
problem. As easrly as 1946 an area develop- 
ment organization in the Department of 
Commerce in the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration was created to make sur- 
veys and suggest remedies which would alle- 
viate these depressed conditions in certain 
areas. Efforts were made to direct defense 
industries to these areas and also defense 
contracts. As I recall, 25 or more defense 
facilities at a cost of $210 million were 
established in different depressed areas and 
accounted for some 10,000 jobs. 


Last year the Department of Commerce 
requested of Congress $370,000 for its Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration to 
further explore and deal with the problem 
in depressed areas. Unfortunately this re- 
quest was sharply pared and when it was 
finally approved, it was reduced to the same 
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figure which obtained in the prior year, and 
as a result the Commerce Department had 
but $120,000 to deal with this problem. It 
appears to me from such figures as I have 
seen, that in southern Illinois there are 
somewhere between 15,000 and 20,000 jobless 
people. The relief load has been extremely 
heavy. In a consideration of a measure of 
this kind-we should keep that fact in mind 
because the amount that might be saved 
if jobs can be substituted for relief would 
over a period of time go far to offset what- 
ever funds might be required, whether in 
the form of loans or grants to carry out a 
depressed area program. I am quite familiar 
with the pending bill and my principal pur- 
pose in suggesting a number of amendments 
was to make it a broader and more whole- 
hearted approach to the problem. Let me, 
therefore, outline suggestions which I firmly 


believe would improve the legislation to deal. 


with the depressed areas problem. 


1. Instead of creating an independent 


agency to administer a depressed area pro- 
gram, I would suggest that the agency be 
placed under the direction of the Secretary 
of Commerce. You will recall that much of 
the time and energy of the Hoover Commis- 
sion was devoted to the general scheme of 
relieving the President of the responsibility 
of receiving a direct accounting from so 
many Federal agencies. The hope has been 
to minimize the number that would report 
directly to him. If, therefore, the Depressed 
Areas Administration were placed in the De- 
partment of Commerce, it would be just as 
effective, provide for a better line of respon- 
sibility, and be in Keeping with the general 
theme of the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. 

2. These bills are predicated on the crea- 
tion of community committees or organiza- 
tions which would do the development work, 
provide the plans and seek to attract indus- 
tries. I can, however, foresee some problems 
in this field because there doubtless will be 
instances where a committee covering a 
larger area might be more effective and more 
useful. I suggest, therefore, that the meas- 
ure also include a provision for -regional 
committees with authority to cooperate with 
the administrator and with the State au- 
thorities and be clothed with the same au- 
thority as the local committees. In this 
connection I think of the possible necessity 
for developing power and water resources in 
certain areas. To do-so might prove quite 
costly and would have to cover a much wider 
area than a single community if it were to 
be effective. I can think of a number of 
areas where water is a real problem and as 
such it embraces a considerable number of 
communities. Obviously such a problem 
could not be handled on a strictly local or 
community basis and hence the need as I 
see is for regional committees as well. 

3. In general, the measure now before this 
committee contemplates Federal loans for the 
construction of industrial plants and other 
industrial and commercial facilities. I, for 
one, am not at all sure that this language 
would cover the machinery and equipment 
necessary to establish an industrial plant. 
From my own industrial experience, I know 
that quite often machinery and equipment 
is a far larger, more costly, and more im- 
portant item than the construction of a 
plant. It would, therefore, seem advisable 
that the bill clearly state that a Federal loan 
might be obtained to cover machinery and 
equipment as well as plant construction. 
This is no novel departure, because we fol- 
lowed a pattern of that kind during the war 
in connection with war plants. 

4. The bill should contain a provision 
under which the administrator of the act 
would have authority to make loans and 
grants for the construction of laboratories 
and pilot plants for the processing of the 
resources which are native to these depressed 
areas. Perhaps an example will suffice to 
make this clear. 


same product in other areas. 
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In the last session of Congress I offered 
an amendment to the Interior Department 
appropriations bill to provide funds for the 
construction and maintenance of a pilot 
plant and other appurtenances and for pay- 
ment of technical and scientific personnel 
to make extended researches in the field of 
coal utilization. 

This proposal should be of particular in- 
terest to West Virginia, Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, and other coal States. <A great 
deal of work has already been done in this 
field. What it contemplates is the distilla- 
tion of coal in the hope that the char and 
the heavy oil which would result from such 
a process could be broken down and utilized 
in industry. 

I am advised that from a single ton of coal, 
one could derive about 40 gallons of heavy 
oil or distillate and perhaps 1,500 pounds of 
char or residue. 

The distillate would become the raw mate- 
rial for the manufacture of many items, in- 
cluding pharmaceuticals,” perfumes, alcohols 
and a host of other things so widely used in 
industry. The real problem is the use of the 
resulting char, and I know from the expres- 
sions of interest by a good many people iden- 
tified with the steel industry that this char 
might have practical use in the reduction of 
low grade iron ores which are found in con- 
siderable abundance in Middle Western 
States. If these pilot plant operations could 
be carried to a practical and commercial 
conclusion the results would be the answer 
to the problems of depression which presently 
confront the coal areas of the country. 

One might say as much for the utilization 
of timber resources. It has been my good 
fortune to work closely with the University 
of Southern Illinois and to procure a modest 
amount of money in the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill during the last several years 
for the pilot operations which they are con- 
ducting in the utilization of tmber and forest 
products which are native to southern Illi- 
nois. Excellent work has already been done 
in this field but progress would be faster if 
out of the funds made available under this 
bill the Administrator were authorized to 
make additional grants for these purposes be- 
cause they contain the hope of a real and 
durable remedy for the problem before us. 

I regret extremely that the proposal which 
I had incorporated in the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill was not finally ap- 
proved. No comparable provision was in- 
serted in the House of Representatives and 
the members of the conference committee 
of the House of Representatives refused to 
concur in this proposal. I am persuaded 
that it has great merit and that it must be 
pushed with all diligence. 

5. I understand that adverse freight rates 
have had a retarding effect on industrial de- 
velopment in certain areas like southern 
Ilinois. To what extent this is true I can- 
not at the moment say without further ex- 
ploration. Iam authentically advised, how- 
ever, that not too long ago a Chicago manu- 
facturer was attracted to a city in southern 
Illinois and was prepared to establish a 
plant only to discover that an adverse freight 
rate on his particular product made it quite 
difficult to compete with producers of that 
Wherever such 
a condition arises the administrator should 
be clothed with power not only to make an 
application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a more favorable freight rate 
but should, in fact, have the benefit of prior 
consideration of such an application by the 
Commission so that wherever possible rea- 
sonably advantageous rates could be estab- 
lished to make the job easier in meeting the 
problems in these depressed areas. Obvi- 
ously to establish a plant by means of local 
and Federal funds and then discover that 
it would have difficulty competing in the 
commercial market because of adverse 
freight rates would be indeed a fruitle 
undertaking, i 
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6. The same general approach should be 
taken with respect to areas in which the de- 
Pressed condition has in whole or in part 
resulted from the importation of competitive 
Commodities from foreign countries which 
Can sell in our market at a price below the 
Cost of production in our own country. 

The one example that readily comes to 
Mind is fluorspar. This mineral is mined 
in southern Illinois and particularly at Rosi- 
Clare. I know something of the problems 
Which have confronted the fluorspar indus- 
try and have for a period of 3 years worked 
Steadily with the representatives of the in- 
dustry in securing more favorable treatment 
by the United States Tariff Commission with 
Tespect to the duties imposed on imported 
fluorspar. It is a fact that imports of fluor- 
Spar from Mexico, Spain, and elsewhere, 
mined with cheap labor, have in large meas- 
ure contributed to the distress of this indus- 
try. We have been moderately successful 
in securing some amelioration of this con- 
dition. It would appear, however, to be the 
Part of wisdom to give the administrator of 
the depressed areas act authority to appear 
before the United States Tariff Commission 
and present the case for increased duties and 
to require the Tariff Commission to give 
Priority to such a petition. If in the case 
of southern Illinois the fluorspar mines 
could be placed on a sound basis so that the 
Men might have steady employment this 
Would go far toward alleviating the distress 
which now exists and prove durable indeed 

assuring the communities where these 
Mines are located that the jobs are secure. 

In this connection perhaps I should point 
Out that these mines were developed with 
Private capital and in the utmost of good 
faith over a long period of time. Could we 
do better than to recreate the jobs which 
Were lost or placed on a slender part-time 
basis by crushing imports by bringing the 
Matter very forcefully to the attention of 
the Tariff Commission with a request for 
Telief. 

7. The instant bill calls for the appoint- 
Ment of a local industrial development com- 
mittee which shall prepare plans for the 
Construction of industrial plants and facil- 
ities and then be authorized to borrow not 
to exceed two-thirds of the cost if and when 
the plans have the approval of the adminis- 
trator. I believe it would be well to extend 
the same rights and privileges to private 
industrial enterprisers who are willing to 
locate industrial plants in such depressed 
areas., This would save the time and ener- 
8y of many people in the community and at 
the same time achieve the very objectives and 
Purposes which the bill has in mind, In 
fact, it would be highly desirable if such in- 
Centives could be made available to private 
€nterprisers as well as to communities þe- 
Cause it is fair to assume that men who are 
Willing to risk their own capital and ener- 
Bies in the location of a plant would be 
thinking in terms of a plant which would be 
Continuously in operation and thereby bring 
assurance that the jobs would be continuing 
instead of temporary. Provision should also 

made for aid in the expansion of indus- 
tries which already exist. 

8. Under certain circumstances I believe 
that the loan provisions in any bill should be 
Made more generous. The bill on which 
hearings were held provides for a loan not 
in excess of 66% percent of the cost of con- 
struction of the project. Naturally this 
would mean that the community where the 
Plant is located would have to subscribe the 
Other one-third. Since we are dealing with 
depressed areas, for such a community to 
Subscribe one way or another one-third of 
the cost of a plant might become a truly 
dificult burden. For example, to build a 
Plant of some consequence might cost a mil- 
lion dollars. If the project were approved 
it would mean that $333,000 would have to 
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be raised locally. In many communities this 
is not an easy undertaking. It is entirely 
possible, however, that a plant operator of 
character, background and experience would 
be willing to operate a plant in a community 
and give adequate assurances that it would 
continue in operation for 5 or 10 years or 
even longer. If such an operator were will- 
ing to enter into a legal and enforceable con- 
tract to that effect and gave the necessary 
guarantees it would occur to me that a sub- 
stantially larger loan might be made out of 
Federal funds in order to achieve the con- 
struction and location of such a plant. It 
would ‘be within the province of the ad- 
ministrator to determine the effects and to 
be satisfied that such was the case before a 
loan of as much as 80 or 85 percent of the 
construction cost might be made. 

9. With reference to the funds made avail- 
able in the bill for industrial-loan purposes, 
there is no limitation on the amount which 
the administrator might loan to any one 
depressed area in any given State. It has 
been the custom in connection with so many 
other measures approved by Congress that 
in the interest of equity and fairness, such 
funds be allotted on a percentage basis so 
that every area could be sure of completely 
fair treatment. We have done this in con- 
nection with farm tenant loans under the 
Farmers Home Administration. We have 
done this in connection with Rural Electri- 
fication loans. It is, therefore, my sugges- 
tion that the funds made available under 
the bill be set up so that 75 percent of the 
whole fund be allotted to the respective 
States on the basis of the number of un- 
employed in the distressed area in that 
State bears to the whole number of un- 
employed in all of the depressed areas 
throughout the country. This would simply 
mean that if there were 20,000 unemployed 
in the depressed area in Illinois and the 
whole number of unemployed in all of the 
depressed areas now catalogued by the De- 
partment of Labor totaled 200,000, that 10 
percent of 75 percent would be earmarked 
for Illinois. Since provision is made for 
$100 million in loan funds and if $75 million 
were placed under allotment, 10 percent of 
the $75 million would mean that $7,500,000 
would be assured to the State. The remain- 
ing 25 percent could be dispersed within the 
discretion of the administrator. This would 
supply sufficient latitude for the adminis- 
trator and at the same time assure every 
depressed area that funds up to a given 
amount would be available for the purposes 
of the bill. 

10. The same formula could be used with 
respect to that provision in the bill which 
provides for assistance to public facilities. 
There is a provision under which $100 mil- 
lion would be made available for loans and 
grants to depressed communities for the 
construction of such facilities. This would, 
of course, include schools, airports, hospitals, 
and similar facilities, and to them the same 
apportionment formula could be applied. 

11. One of the great institutions in Illinois 
is the University of Southern Illinois, which 
has made great progress under the capable 
leadership of President Delyte Morris, and I 
envision the day when it will be one of the 
truly great institutions of learning in the 
United States. It is growing year by year. I 
have found particular delight in working 
with different people from the faculty, in- 
cluding the president of the university. All 
of them have a keen sense of appreciation of 
their particular responsibility to the area 
where the university is located. At this in- 
stitution there is a wealth of brains and tal- 
ent for utilization in connection with this 
problem if Congress will but make it pos- 
sible. I know of nothing that would pay 
greater dividends than to authorize the ad- 
ministrator of the depressed areas act to 
make grants of funds available to the uni- 
versity so that this talent can be utilized in 
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finding an adequate solution for the problem 
in that particular area. Already in the case 
of the University of Southern Illinois they 
have done notable work in the forestry and 
timber utilization field. I am confident they 
can do equally good work in still other fields, 
and especially where the natural resources of 
the particular area are involved. This hope 
deserves every encouragement and conse- 
quently some of these funds should be made 
available for that purpose. 

12. It may also be necessary to make some 
provision for housing in the communities 
where new plants might be constructed. One 
of the first things which a plant locator ex- 
plores in addition to water, fuel, transporta- 
tion, and other resources is the availability 
of housing. Already workers in the lower 
reaches of the State are driving a great many 
miles to their places of employment but 
when an industry is brought to a town it 
must be possible to provide housing for the 
workers and a provision would be supple- 
mentary to provisions already carried in gen- 
eral housing legislation which is now on the 
statute books. 

I have some other suggestions in mind and 
have already reduced all of these to amend- 
ment form so that they might be ready for 
consideration when the committee has com- 
pleted its hearings and is prepared to take 
action on the pending bill. I am deeply in- 
terested in the pending proposals and want 
to be sure that if legislation is reported to 
the Senate floor that we will have a bill which 
represents a determined and wholehearted 
approach to this problem of depressed areas. 


Shall We Draw a Picture? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the Recorp an 
editorial that appeared in the Buckeye 
Valley News, Buckeye, Ariz. This edito- 
rial is self-explanatory and I am sure 
we all could learn from this editorial a 
very important lesson: 

SHALL WE Draw A PICTURE? 


There is nothing the Government has done, 
is doing, now, or (we predict) ever will do 
that private enterprise hasn’t, is, or will do 
better and for less money. 

This may seem ridiculous to persons who 
haven’t served in the Army or Government 
bureaus, but private enterprise could even 
run a war better and cheaper than the gov- 
ernment of any country on earth has ever 
conducted one of these periodic national 
blood lettings. 

Definitely, peacetime projects from the 
municipal right on up through the county, 
State and Federal levels are less efficiently 
operated and much more costly when Gov- 
ernment runs them than when free enter- 
ee bidding on the open market does the 
ob. 

It is an old cliche that if business concerns 
were run like the Government bankruptcy 
would be the commonest word in the lan- 
guage. 

Why then, simple-minded suckers fall for 
socialistic claptrap schemes that gets the 
Government, a nontaxpaying outfit, into 
competition with taxpaying private concerns 
competing for the work and still having to 
make a profit to remain alive is a mystery. 
Because, gentle reader, when you have to 
compete and at the same time make a profit 
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you get efficient as all get out and that is 
something the Government doesn’t have to 
do and for our money, observing the scene 
on both sides of the international border, 
never has done to date, 


The Health of the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the current issue of the 
U. S. News & World Report an article 
entitled “When a President Is Too Ill To 
Handle the Job,” by Louis Wyman, at- 
torney general of New Hampshire, a 
very able young man, 

This article should be of interest not 
only to the Members of Congress but to 
the whole country, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Article II of the United States Constitution 
provides, in substance, that, in case of the 
inability of the President to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office, the office 
shall become the responsibility of the Vice 
President, and that Congress may legislate 
to cover situations where both the President 
and the Vice President are unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the office of 
President at the same time, The exact 
language of this particular paragraph of the 
Constitution reads as follows: 

“In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties 


of the said office, the same shall devolve on — 


the Vice President, and the Congress may 
by law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation or inability, both of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, declaring what of- 
ficer shall then act as President, and such 
officer shall act accordingly, until the dis- 
ability be removed, or a President shall be 
elected.” 

A good many people have expressed the 
view in recent months that the question of 
exactly at what point a President is unable 
to discharge the powers and duties of the 
Office lies in a sort of vacuum. They point 
to the recent unfortunate confinement of 
President Eisenhower as a case in point. An 
early case in New Hampshire (Attorney Gen- 
eral v. Taggart, 66 N. H. 362 (1890) ) suggests 
an answer in the form of a decision by the 
court, on application of the attorney gen- 
eral, for an order directing the Lieutenant 
Governor (Vice President) to assume the 
duties of the Governor (President) during 
the continuance of the inability. It holds 
that the office of the chief executive is va- 
cant whenever his condition is such as to 
require the services of a substitute. 

New Hampshire has a similar constitu- 
tional provision. This is the 49th article, 
which provides that “Whenever the chair of 
the governor shall become vacant, by reason 
of his death, absence from the State, or 
otherwise, the president of the senate shall 
during such vacancy, have and exercise all 
the power and authorities which * * * the 
governor is vested with, when personally 
present.” 


Many years ago, in 1890, the Governor of 
New Hampshire became ill, He wrote a 
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letter to the then attorney general of the 
State, asking him to take such steps as he 
considered necessary to cause the president 
of the senate to exercise the powers of gov- 
ernor during his illness. 

The attorney general then filed a petition 
in the supreme court of New Hampshire for 
an order directed to the president of the 
senate (who in New Hampshire holds a posi- 
tion similar to lieutenant governor in other 
States) requiring him to assume the duties 
of governor during the illness. 

The supreme court of New Hampshire 

granted the petition and ordered the presi- 
dent of the senate to assume the office of 
governor during the illness. 
\ The significance of this leading case in 
New Hampshire appears in the decision of 
then Chief Justice Doe, who held that, when 
the chief executive was sick or unable to 
perform the duties of governor, it was for 
the State’s highest court to issue such orders 
as appeared to be necessary to carry out the 
mandate of the constitution, on petition of 
the attorney general. A hearing was held. 
Medical testimony was received before the 
full court that the governor was sick and 
that his disability might reasonably be ex- 
pected to last at least a few weeks and per- 
haps a few months. It was further proved 
by testimony of the secretary of state and 
the State treasurer that there was executive 
business of the State demanding immediate 
attention and that the Governor’s duties 
should not remain unperformed. 


HOW A VACANCY IS FILLED 


The court ruled that a petition fer a writ 
of mandamus properly presented the matter 
to the court and that the question before it 
was whether there was a vacancy in the office 
of governor, which, under the constitution, 
it was the duty of the president of the 
senate to fill. Finding a temporary dis- 
qualifying disability, it then ordered the 
president of the senate to assume the office 
of governor. The analogy to the national 
experience of last October is unavoidable. 

It is most unlikely that the famous case 
of Marbury v. Madison, which itself involved 
a private citizen as petitioner, would deny 
jurisdiction under article III, section 2 of the 
Federal constitution, which includes con- 
troversy to which the United States is a 
party. It would be difficult to find an in- 
stance more aptly invoking a higher respon- 
sibility of the Federal judiciary than to 
provide for Presidential succession in the 
public interest to prevent the suspension of 
executive government arising from inability 
of a President to discharge the powers and 
duties of the office. Whether such a peti- 
tion should technically be filed in the name 
of the United States of America by the At- 
torney General in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or originally in a Federal dis- 
trict court, or whatever its legal name, is 
merely procedural. 


It is reasonably certain that sooner or later 
it is the very heart of the function of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to in- 
terpret the Federal Constitution and to act 
should such an executive emergency happen 
in the future. 

Even Chief Justice Marshall could scarcely 
gainsay the appropriateness of original juris- 
diction to resolve a petition brought by the 
United States of America for interpretation 
of the meaning of the Constitution on the 
vital subject of presidential incumbency. 


The New Hampshire case is persuasive au- 
thority in relation to the problem of how to 
determine the existence of actual inability 
of a President of the United States. It holds 
that the question is one for the Court to 
decide upon evidence submitted to it. It 
holds that it is proper for the Attorney Gen- 
eral to file such a petition with the Court. 
It shows that the question of “inability,” as 
that word appears in the Constitution, is not 
for Congress to define but for the Court to 
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interpret. In fact, should Congress attempt 
a statutory definition there would be grave 
question whether Congress had exceeded its 
constitutional province. Under our system 
it is for the judiciary to interpret the Con- 
stitution, not Congress. The particular Fed- 
eral court of initial jurisdiction is relatively 
unimportant, recognizing that District of 
Columbia Federal courts inherited the Mary- 
land State court’s jurisdiction. ; 

In the New Hampshire case, the then- 
ailing Governor had requested the Attorney 
General to act, but Chief Justice Doe went 
on to say that “There might be a case in 
which the Attorney General would intervene 
without such a request,” and that “* * * 
[the method used] may be a convenient 
mode of avoiding embarrassment that might 
sometimes arise from doubt and controversy 
in regard to his authority and the validity 
of his acts. The existence of an executive 
vacancy is a question of law and fact within 
the judicial jurisdiction.” 

It is interesting to note not only that the 
resolution of the entire question in. the 
Taggart case required only 17 days, but that 
examination of the historical accounts of 
affairs in New Hampshire later on in that 
year reveals that the Governor ultimately 
recovered from his illness and resumed the 
duties of his office without the necessity of 
further judicial proceedings, 


This solution to the problem of possible 
presidential inability, should it again occur, 
appears to be direct, simple, and properly 
within our doctrine of constitutional separa- 
tion of powers. It offers a reasonable answer 
to what has seemed to be a vexing problem. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the article by Mr. Wyman, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial entitled “Presidential Disability,” 
from the Manchester Union Leader, 
Manchester, N. H. 


There being no objection, the editorial’ 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


President Eisenhower has called for early 
action to solve the problem of how and when 
a President should be considered unable to 
discharge his duties. 

This question has been made essential by 
President Eisenhower’s illness and his final 
decision to run again. 


Unfortunately the Constitution is not de- 
cisive on this matter. It says that in case of 
the removal of the President from office, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office, the 
same shall devolve on the Vice President. At 
the same time Congress is empowered to pro- 
vide by law what officer shall act in case of 
the removal, death, or inability of both the 
President and the Vice President. 


There is an important omission here, and 
that is who is to determine the question of 
the President's inability and who is to decide 
when he has recovered sufficiently to reclaim 
his powers. 

That is the question Eisenhower has asked 
to have answered. But the answer will not 
be easy. And for that reason no Vice Presi- 
dent has stepped in as Acting President dur- 
ing any President’s illness. 

The proposal has been made that Congress 
create a commission made up of Cabinet 
members and congressional leaders to decide 
when a President is disabled. But, as Assist- 
ant Attorney General Rankin has pointed 
out, the President might reject such a deci- 
sion on the ground that it is unwarranted 
and continue to function. 

Only the Constitution, Mr. Rankin says, 
can make rules for the Presidency. The 
question of who is to decide that a President 


is incapacitated cannot be handled by leg- 
islation. 
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So it looks as if there might be a lot of de- 
bate over this issue. How far the controversy 
will go remains to be seen. It is apparent, 
however, in view of President Eisenhower’s 
illness and his decision to seek renomination 
that a reliable decision must be made. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “A Matter of Health,” 
which appeared in the March 5, 1956, 
issue of the Wall Street Journal. I am 
Sure this article will be interesting read- 
ing for all. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ever since the President’s announcement 
of his candidacy, the partisan debate has 
centered on his physical capacity to per- 
form his job, with the Republicans firmly 
in the affirmative and the Democrats loudly 
in the negative. : 

This was inevitable in the circumstances. 
Within limits it is not only proper but neces- 
Sary to make Mr. Eisenhower’s health a 
Major political issue. But it would be un- 
fortunate if either party should forget that 
there are other and ultimately more impor- 
tant issues. 

These issues, as Mr. Eisenhower himself 
has indicated, concern the record of his ad- 
ministration and how the Democrats would 
change it. They concern the conduct of 
foreign policy, defense, the farm program, 
Public versus private power, the role of Gov- 
ernment in the economy. 

The Democrats, of course, have not been 
derelict in attacking the administration on 
all these counts. But if both parties con- 
tinue trying to make health the overriding 
issue, there is some danger that the other 
issues will not be developed as they should 
be and as the voters have a right to expect 
them to be. 

Even now, after 4 months of fairly vigor- 
ous campaigning by Democratic candidates, 
it is not at all clear what a new Democratic 
administration would do about the policies 
the candidates condemn. They tell us that 
Republican foreign policy is terrible, losing 
friends and letting the Russians get ahead. 
Yet they offer little in the way of evidence 
and nothing in the way of new or better 
Policies. ~ 

It would surely be a help to the voters 
they could discover what the Messrs. Steven- 
son and KeEFAUvER and their lesser rivals 
Would actually do about the Middle East, 
NATO, Germany, the so-called neutral na- 
tions, Formosa and Red China. To a greater 
or lesser degree the same obscurity surrounds 
the Démocrats’ policies on domestic ques- 
tions; so far, they must be judged largely on 
_the basis of past performance. 

The Republicans, for their part, have been 
Slow to defend their record. It is perhaps 
understandable that Secretary Dulles should 
refrain from answering his partisan critics in 
Partisan terms. But the efforts of other Re- 
Publicans to answer for him have so far been 
limited and undistinguished. The Republi- 
cans have scarcely begun to deal with the 
complaints against their handling of mili- 
tary and economic matters. 

Admittedly it is early in the year, and in 
the normal course probably all these things 
would be fully explored by both sides. Per- 
haps even as it is—though this does not seem 
too likely—the health issue will gradually 
become subordinate for lack of new things to 
Say about it. 

We hope so, at any rate. For apart from 
individual candidates the parties as parties 
represent divergent political philosophies; 
any new Democratic administration would 
be sharply different from any new Republi- 
Can administration. Each would approach 
in a different way the great issues on which 


‘of freedom, 
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depend future war or peace, economic well- 
being, the relationship of citizen and Gov- 
ernment. 

The health of the nominee of each party is 
obviously important. But the policy issues 
are what willlargely determine the health of 
the Nation at home and abroad, 


Correspondence on Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had a most interesting exchange of let- 
ters with the Honorable Ernest Gruen- 
ing, who served as Governor of Alaska 
from 1939 to 1953. On February 6, 1956, 
I had a statement in the RECORD, page 
A1137, entitled “There Are No Frontier 
Barriers for Freemen,” in which I dis- 
cussed American traditional opposition 
to colonialism and the expansion of 
Soviet colonialism in Europe and Asia 
since the end of World War II. 

On February 20, Governor Gruening 
sent me a very informative letter in 
which he took issue with our policy re- 
garding Alaska. That began our ex- 
change of correspondence, which I am 
inserting into the Recorp because I þe- 
lieve it has general interest. May I add 
that I subscribe to the views expressed 
in Governor Gruening’s two letters. 

I am of the opinion that justice and 


‘fairness demand that statehood be 


granted to Alaska. The people living in 
Alaska are entitled to their full share 
they have waited long 
enough, and they have shown that they 
are capable of self-government as a 
State in the family of the other 48 States. 
Statehood to Alaska would serve as a 
great boon to the economic development 
of that Territory, it would attract many 
people, and it would also be an economic 
boon to those States in the northwestern 
part of the country which lie closest to 


Alaska. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I am in- 
serting two letters by Governor Gruen- 
ing and my reply of February 23: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 20, 1956. 
Hon. VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ANFUSO: I have read 
with much approval and sympathy your 
statement in the Appendix of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD of February 6, entitled “There 
Are No Frontier Barriers For Free Men.” I 
wish to call one important matter, however, 
to your attention. Your address emphasizes 
the opposition of the United States through- 
out our history to colonialism and you say, 
among other things: 

“In its essence the issue of colonialism is 
simply a question of the inherent right of 
peoples to exist in freedom from external 
domination and control. On this question, 
I am happy that the history of our country 
over the past 180 years has been a flaming 
testimonial of the opposition of the Amer- 
ican people to the evils of colonialism.” 

If you will take the time to read the en- 
closed copy of my keynote address to the 
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Alaska Constitutional Convention you will 
see that there is one regrettable exception 
to our Nation’s otherwise superb record in 
this regard. 

It is, of course, not surprising that even 
Members of Congress, like yourself, have 
been unaware of this. It is in fact the first 
time that the charge of colonialism has 
been publicly leveled at Uncle Sam, where, 
unfortunately, in the case of Alaska, it be- 
longs. Indeed, instead of diminishing, in ac- 
cord with a worldwide trend, Alaska’s co- 
lonialism has been intensified under the 
present administration. The address gives 
several contemporary examples thereof. 

While it was obviously not possible in a 
1-hour address to give all the documenta- 
tion that would have been desirable for 
those who unlike the delegates to the Con- 
vention were not familiar with the under- 
lying facts, such substantiation is found 
fully in my book The State of Alaska, re- 
cently published by Random House. 

Wholly applicable in a recent statement 
by Father William J. Kenealy, S. J., dean of 
the Boston College Law School, who in a 
stirring address delivered recently on Bill 
of Rights Day, pointed out that “totalitarian- 
ism can only be defeated by a total dedica- 
tion to the American philosophy of life and 
and liberty.” 

America’s position in the world will be 


greatly strengthened if we practice what we 
preach. 


Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST GRUENING. 


FEBRUARY 23, 1956. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 


Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GOVERNOR GRUENING: I am in receipt 
of your letter of February 20 and the enclosed 
copy of your address to the Alaska Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

Both the letter and the address are ex- 
tremely interesting. The point you raise 
about colonialism regarding Alaska is well 
taken. Somehow, we never think of Alaska 
in terms of a colony. Perhaps it is because 
of the widespread feeling that in due time 
that Territory will attain statehood and be- 
come an integral part of our Nation. 

Nevertheless, when we think of colonial- 
ism we picture a subjugated people who are 
denied inherent rights of freedom and are 
oppressed politically and in every other way. 
In my address published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD I was particularly interested 
in exposing Soviet colonialism. I believe 
you will agree with me that the people of 
Alaska have much more freedom than any 
of the Communist-dominated satellite 
states. This, of course, is ne excuse for 
even the minutest form of colonialism which 
we may practice in Alaska. The people of 
that Territory should be granted their full 
freedom along the lines you indicate in your 
address. 

I am glad to have your views and your 
comments in the matter. 

Sincerely, 
VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 


— 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 24, 1956. 
The Honorable VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
Houes of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ANFUSO: Thanks for 
your nice reply to my letter of February 20. 

Of course, I agree with you that Soviet 
colonialism is as oppressive as any found on 
earth today. And it is aggravated by the 
hypocrisy of the Kremlin which pretends to 
the world that the Russian satellites are 
free. But actually the people of Russia it- 
self suffer a police state oppression and 
tyranny only slightly less than the people of 
the satellites. But it is excellent strategy for 


: the free countries to call attention to the 


disparity between the Soviets’ denunciation 
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of Western colonialism and their own action. 
However, the Russian tyranny and hypoc- 
risy do not diminish America’s need to put 
its own house in order. Of course, Alaskans 
have more freedom than not merely the peo- 
ple of Russia’s satellite colonies, but more 
freedom than all the people of Russia. 

Nevertheless, we are oppressed economi- 
cally and discriminated against as a direct 
consequence of our Territorial status. We 
are a colony, and Uncle Sam is guilty of colo- 
nialism in its past and present relations to 
Alaska. 

In contrast, Great Britain, long the arch- 
colonial power, is proceeding to grant the 
maximum of autonomy under its system to 
its former colonies. India and Ceylon have 
been elevated to full dominion status. Other 
colonies, such as Nigeria, etc., are being given 
vastly increased power of self-government. 
But Alaska has not gained one iota of in- 
creased self-government since the highly re- 
stictive organic act of 44 years ago, Do 
not think that our Delegates haven’t tried 
in every session since then to secure some 
measures to that end. But all in vain. 

You put your finger on the very reason 
why “we never think of Alaska as a colony.” 
It is on the assumption that Alaska will 
attain statehood. Well, we hope so. But 
it won’t be under this administration. Eisen- 
hower has gone back on his own preelection 
pledge and on his party’s platform plank. 
The reason? Alaskans attribute his sudden 
change and his espousal of statehood for 
Hawaii only—also a valid cause—to the influ- 
ence of his buddy and trusted confidant, 
Gen. Lucius Clay. In private life since his 
retirement, General Clay is chairman-of the 
board of the Continéntal Can Co., one whose 
principal customers is the Alaska canned 
salmon industry of the Puget Sound area. It 
has opposed every increase in Alaska’s au- 
tonomy and is bitterly opposed to statehood. 
It is the chief economic interest which prof- 
its by Alaska’s colonialism—but to the detri- 
ment not only of Alaskans but of all Ameri- 
cans. It contributed heavily to the Eisen- 
hower campaign—before Chicago. 

But why, while we are waiting for state- 
hood for a President who will not renege on 
his solemn pledge, cannot the Congress di- 
minish some of the burdens of colonialism? 

Why cannot we either be included in the 
pending Federal highway legislation or ex- 
cluded from its special proposed tax levies? 

Why cannot we have the fisheries trans- 
ferred to Alaska? 

Why cannot the discriminations against 
Alaska in maritime law be lifted? 

All these and other discriminations impose 
heavy economic burdens on Alaskans, and on 
Alaskans only, for the benefit of special in- 
terests in the mother country. 

That is why it is time that the fact that 
Alaska is a colony be called to the attention 
of a Congress that sincerely opposes colo- 
nialism. 

Cordially yours, 
ERNEST GRUENING. 


; New Air Terminals Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 
has come to my attention in the past few 
days that one of the major airlines has 
applied to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for the addition of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington as coterminals with New York 
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City on its route from Buenos Aires via 
the east coast of South America to San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 

The convenience of the service which 
would thus be provided to residents of 
the Washington-Baltimore. area is, of 
course, great and it would, I feel, give 
additional assurance to South America 
that we in the United States are eager to 
develop closer and closer trade and cul- 
tural ties with those countries. It would 
undoubtedly stimulate travel between 
South America and the United States 
and it seems to me is a step in the right 
direction of trying to make interchange 
of people and goods between the United 
States and the rest of the world as easy 
as possible, for only through such inter- 
change do we provide part of the answers 
to the battle against communism—a 
communism which is making ever- 
increasing efforts throughout South 
America. 


Nationalities Division Honors Maj. 
Mario G. Remo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day evening, March 4, an outstanding 
citizen from Brooklyn was paid homage 
at a dinner at the Plaza Hotel in New 
York, tendered in his honor by the na- 


tionalities division of the Democratic . 


National Committee. His name is Maj. 
Mario G. Remo, vice president of J. W. 
Mays, Inc., in Brooklyn. Mays is the 
department store made famous by Mr. 
Joe Weinstein, noted humanitarian and 
philanthropist. 


The dinner in honor of Major Remo 
was tendered for his services to the Dem- 
ocratic Party and on the occasion of his 
appointment as finance chairman of the 
nationalities division, Actually, it tran- 
scended politics. It brought together 
national and international figures, gov- 
ernors, mayors, Members of Congress, 
judges, business executives, social and 
‘civic leaders from various parts of the 
country, irrespective of party affiliation, 
with one purpose in mind—to give due 
recognition to the foreign-born and the 
descendants of all immigrants who 
helped to make America what it is today. 

Major Remo came to this country as 
an immigrant from Italy when he was 
only 8 years old. He received the usual 
education and later worked as a news- 
paperman for about 13 years on one of 
the leading newspapers in New York. 
Shortly after the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
he enlisted in the United States Army 
as a private and was assigned to the Pub- 
lic Relations -Division of the War De- 
partment. He was serving with the 
Army Intelligence and Security Division 
as an agent, when he was given com- 
mand of the Special Assignments Branch 
in which capacity he performed special 
assignments for the White House and the 
State Department. 


“in the underdeveloped countries. 


.whole world. 
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In 1943 he was sent to Europe for 
about 7 months of duty, and early in 
1944 he was transferred to the Pacific. 
He was stationed in Saipan, where he 
was chief of intelligence for the 55th 
port. He returned to the United States 
in 1945: He has since then been as- 
sociated with May’s where he carved 
out a most successful career as an able 
business executive. 

Among those who paid personal trib- 
ute to Major Remo at the dinner were 
Gov. Averell Harriman of New York City, 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan, 
the Honorable Carmine G. De Sapio, 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New York, 
and Maj Gen. Anthony J.. Drexel Biddle, 
who was chairman at the dinner. Execu- 
tive cochairman of the dinner commit- 
tee were the Honorable Angier B. Duke, 
Hon. Sylvester J. Garamella, and Mrs. 
Louise S. Stewart. The Honorable Mi- 
chel Cieplinski is the director of the na- 
tionalities division. 

I should like to quote a few brief re- 
marks from some of the addresses, which 
I consider of general interest. After 
lauding the business capabilities of Ma- 
jor Remo, Governor Harriman touched 
on the: world situation and said: 

On the economic side, we must take the 
lead in promoting free world economic 
growth. ‘This requires technical assistance, 
aid, and long-term capital and investment 
It calls 
for leadership on our part in bringing to- 
gether the productive capacity of the indus- 
trial countries—Western Europe and Japan— 
with the resources of the less developed 
countries. The present American approach 
tc these problems is, I regret to say, limited 
and rigid. 


Governor Williams of Michigan, who 
‘is chairman of the nationalities division, 
extolled the virtues of Major Remo whom 
he has known for a long time and worked 
with him closely in the past. He then 
Inade the following observations: 

While we are working for liberalization 
of our immigration law, let us work also 
for a corollary goal—a vast expansion of 
our present program of exchanging visitors 
with other nations. * * + 

It seems to me that we should be con- 
stantly bringing to America large numbers 
of people from foreign lands, to see for them- 
selves what democracy is like; and we should 
be sending forth from America large num- 
bers of our own people, particularly young 


. people, to learn the aspirations and ways of 


other nations, and to ares. SA gospel of 
democracy to those lands. * 

Not only would such acer: help to 
counteract the lies of Soviet propaganda, 
but they would also help to make clear why 
the American Nation can bear no ill will to 


_the other peoples of the world, because the 


American people are the people of the 
America is England, it is 


France, it is China, it is Poland, it is Africa, 


_it is every nation of the earth, because the 


blood and cultures of all races have been 
biended here into a people whose ties are 
to the whole human race, 


The Honorable Carmine G. De Sapio, 
secretary of state for the State of New 
York, had this to say about Major Remo: 

He was born in Italy, and was brought to 
this country as a child. He worked as a 
reporter on one of our great newspapers. He 
joined the Army and rose to the rank of major 
in the Intelligence Service, and now he is 
executive vice president of one of our city’s 
great department stores. He has set an ex- 
ample of political responsibility which all of 
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us might well follow, for he has accepted one 
of the most difficult responsibilities in any 
political organization, that of finance 
director. 

By his example, Major Remo renders not 
only an extraordinary service to the Demo- 
cratic Party, but also to all of the people of 
the United States. His is an inspiring story. 
His is the story of America. 


And Mayor Robert F., Wagner, of New 
York said: 

It is a very special honor for me, to be 
allowed to address tonight this most distin- 
guished gathering of men and women from 
various parts of these United States. * * * 
The man whom we honor tonight, Maj. Mario 
G. Remo, had a distinguished record of serv- 
ice to our country in World War II. He has 
also had a distinguished record of service to 


our party, as head of the nationalities divi- . 


sion of the Democratic National Committee. 

It is peculiarly appropriate that a dinner 
honoring him should be held in New York. 
The original melting pot of the world, and 
still despite restrictive immigration laws, in 
which we can have no pride, the gateway to 
America for countless men and women seek- 
ing a better way of life. 


And to all this I should like to add: 
Continue your good work, Major Remo. 
We are all very proud of you and your 
achievements. t 


Soviet Secondary Education Designed To 
Achieve Future Scientific Supremacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD, I include a story 
from a monthly publication of the United 
States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare entitled “Soviet Secondary 
-Education Designed To Achieve Future 
Scientific Supremacy,” by Eleanor S. 
Lowman. 

This article was furnished to me by 
an employee of the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department, Prof. Orlando 
Kiser: : 

The Soviet educational system has for a 
number of years been oriented toward the 
training of scientists, engineers, technicians, 
and skilled laborers. A significant part of 
this educational system is the secondary 
school program which has been exerting an 
important influence on the substance and 
quality of higher education and of techni- 
cal and vocational training. As a result of 
changes in policy regarding Soviet second- 
ary education during the past 2 years, the 
emphasis on the sciences and on technical 
fields has become eyen stronger, 

SOVIETS CONCENTRATE ON SCIENCE 


The curriculum of the 10-year school— 
the Soviet equivalent for the American 12- 
year program—has since the mid-1930’s re- 
quired an average of about 40 percent of 
the total school hours for the study of the 
sciences. For the remaining hours, 6 percent 
has been devoted to physical education, and 
54 percent to the social sciences and hu- 
manities. In addition to this already heavy 
concentration on science, the Soviets have 
announced that as of the fall of 1955, more 
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time will be devoted to teaching physics, 
chemistry, and biology by reducing the study 
of humanities to secondary importance. Hu- 
manities and social studies: now constitute 
only about 47 percent of the entire second- 
ary school program. 

The emphasis on science in Soviet schools 
contrasts sharply with the situation in the 
United States. Whereas each of the more 
than 1 million Soviet students graduating 
from secondary schools last June had taken 
5 years of physics, 1 year of astronomy, 4 
years of chemistry, 5 of biology, 10 of math- 
ematics including algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry, less than a third of a total of 
aproximately the same number of American 
high school graduates had taken as much 
as a year of chemistry. About a fourth had 
had a year of physics, and less than a seventh 
had taken any advanced mathematics. Al- 
though the usual American public school 


curriculum is 2 years longer than the Soviet - 


10-year curriculum, Soviet children attend 
school 6 days a week instead of our usual 
5, and have a longer school year; as a result 
the total number of hours of instruction is 
about the same in both countries. In addi- 
tion, the homework load of Soviet students 
beginning with the first grade is very heavy. 
U. S. S. R. HAS NO SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 


The sharpness of this comparison is 
heightened by the fact that in the United 
States few college students sre being pre- 
pared to teach mathematics and the sciences 
at high school level. While high school en- 
rollments in the United States are going 
upward steadily, the proportion of college 
graduates who qualify to teach high school 
mathematics and science continues to de- 
crease. ‘This past June only 249 men and 
women who had specifically prepared to 
teach high school physics were graduated 
from colleges or universities in the United 
States According to estimates based on 
past experience, only half, or about 125 of 
these graduates will actually go into teach- 
ing.- What is happening in the teaching 
of physics also is true for chemistry, math- 
ematics, and other scientific subjects. 

The Soviets, on the other hand, seeking to 
avoid any teacher shortage for their rapidly 
expanding high school enrollment, have de- 
creed this fall that henceforth 80 percent of 
all university graduates of philology, his- 
tory, geography, and biology faculties and 
not less than 60 percent of the graduates of 
the physics, mathematics, and chemistry 
faculties will be directed to work as teach- 
ers in the Soviet 10-year schools. Because 
so many graduates will be working as teach- 
ers, university programs will require a 64- 
hour course in education and another equally 
long course in the methodology of teaching 
the student’s major subject. During his 
fourth year, the Soviet university student 
will have 6 weeks of practice teaching. With 
this innovation, a gradual diminishing of 
the rigidity of the Soviet university curricu- 
lum seems to be under way, which will allow 
a more practical curriculum for students who 
will teach and at the same time allow the 
exceptional students destined for research 
careers to elect special classes. 

The addition of more teachers from the 
universities under the new program to the 
already existing body of teachers from the 
pedagogical institutes should permit Soviet 
authorities to begin staffing all of their class- 
rooms from grades 5 to 10 with qualified 
college-trained teachers, and those of their 
primary schools with teachers from the nor- 
mal schools (2 years of college), as they have 
announced they would do. The resultant 
high level of teacher training in addition to 
a student-teacher ratio now estimated at 
less than 23 to 1 should be an important fac- 
tor in maintaining a sound foundation in 
the sciences in Soviet secondary schools. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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SOVIETS ARE BUILDING LARGE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Furthermore, the Soviet policy of con- 
structing large secondary schools—something - 
like American union thigh schools—with 
boarding facilities if necessary to accommo- 
date students from rural areas, enables school 
Officials to concentrate adequate laboratory 
facilities in large centers rather than dilute 
them through distribution in many small 
schools. The average American high school 
has 200 students. Over half our high schools 
have less than seven teachers, and over half 
do not offer courses in physics and chemistry. 
Large secondary schools also insure the im- 
plementation of the Soviet policy that spe- 
cialized teachers teach specialized subjects, 
that is, a physics teacher teaches physics. 
This is again an important factor in the 
quality of training. 

In United States, on the other hand, 
because half of the American high-school 
students—grades 9 to 12—are in small schools 
with small teaching staffs, only a fraction of 
the secondary school science teachers teach 
a single science exclusively. In New York 
State, for example, 53 percent of the teachers’ 
reported three or more preparations per day. 
Fletcher Watson of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education reporting on the findings 
of Don A. Orton’s survey ? of the specializa- 
tion of Utah’s certified high-school teachers 
in 1948-49, said: “It is shocking to find over 
half the classes in biology, mathematics, and 
Physical science being taught by persons 
holding neither a major nor a minor in the 
particular area.” 3 

As in the United States, the quality of 
teaching and of school facilities varies in 
different sections of the Soviet Union. How- 
ever, Soviet educational practice counteracts 
regional variations to some extent by stand- 
ardizing the curriculums and textbooks 
throughout the country and by requiring 
State examinations at the end of the 4th, 
7th, and 10th years. This practice enables 
the educational authorities to spot weak- 
nesses in the instructional program in par- 
ticular schools, districts, and republics. 

The recent innovations in the Soviet sec- 
ondary school program mark a new phase in 
the Soviet struggle to attain mass secondary 
education comparable quantitatively to that 
of the United States. Earlier, the primary 
function of the secondary school was to pre- 
pare a rather select group of people for 
higher education. A majority of the 10-year 
school graduates heretofore continued their 
education in colleges and universities. How- 
ever following the recent expansion of the 
secondary school system this function is no 
longer the main one. Only about 30 percent 
of the June 1954 secondary school graduates 
could be enrolled as full-time students in 
Soviet higher educational institutions. 


UNIVERSITIES HAVE RAISED ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Because the number of vacancies in the 
colleges has not expanded in proportion to 
the rapidly increasing number of students 
graduating from secondary schools, the ad- 
mission requirements for Soviet higher edu- 
cational institutions have been raised. The 
Soviet Union announced this fall that there 
had been an average throughout the country 
of three applications for each vacancy, and 
that some schools and faculties had been 
“deluged” with applications. As a result of 
the keen competition, only the “gold medal- 
ists’—the straight A students from among 
the top 5 percent of the secondary school 
graduates—could enroll automatically in 
Soviet colleges. The long-honored right of 
the “silver medalists’—students with A’s in 
the major subjects but B’s in such subjects 
as physical education—to unchallenged entry : 
to college was curtailed, and they too had to 
sit for the strenuous entrance examination 
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schedule, this year more comprehensive and 
tougher than ever. 

This situation has left the regime with the 
problem of making the best use of the re- 
mainder of the 10-year school graduates 
who do not get into higher education, of 
training them for or guiding them into non- 
professional jobs. These graduates have not 
wholly adapted themselves to the new situa- 
tion, however, and are causng the Soviet au- 
thorities no little concern. Instead of taking 
jobs right away, many are staying at home, 
preparing to take entrance examinations to 
higher educational institutions the following 
year. The tradition among Soviet youth that 
those who have received a secondary educa- 
tion should not work with their hands per- 
sists. For example, of the 25,000 students 
graduating from Leningrad schools a year 
ago, only 400 were willing to take jobs in 
factories. 


SCHOOLS OFFER TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


At the present stage of its development 
the Soviet economy needs technicians and 
skilled laborers. Premier Bulganin reported 
to the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party on July 4, 1955, that the country was 
training a sufficient number of engineers 
and professional people for a while and 
should concentrate on training people for 
lower level jobs. This adjustment is taking 
place concurrently with the changes in the 
secondary school curriculum and with the 
setting up of new technical schools. 

The new courses, which have been added 
to the 10-year school curriculum and some 
of the old courses which have been revised, 
introduce obligatory practical studies of fu- 
ture use to students who enter trade or tech- 
nical work without obtaining a higher edu- 
cation. Such innovations include surveying, 
diagram and graph drawing, and calculating 
on the abacus. In grades 8 through 10, 2 
hours a week are allotted to practical study 
groups devoted to agriculture, machine con- 
struction, and electrotechnology with varia- 
tions in emphasis for urban and rural stu- 
dents. This practical study is intended to 
acquaint students with the main implements 
and methods of mechanized processing, with 
the main types of power units, machine- 
driven implements, and the different mech- 
anisms which convey and transform mechan- 
ical motions, technical electric measuring 
instruments, electric motors, generators, 
transformers, simple telephone and radio ap- 
paratus, and to provide students with oppor- 
tunities to acquire practical ability in han- 
dling them. Students are now given more 
laboratory work and excursions to factories 
and construction sites to see how scientific 
and engineering principles are applied in in- 
dustry. The time for the additional courses 
is provided by the elimination of nonessen- 
tial subjects in the humanities, as mentioned 
before, and by further increasing the length 
of the school year. 

The scientific and technical training pro- 
vided by the regular Soviet 10-year second- 
ary schools is in addition to existing tech- 
nical training facilities such as the tech- 
nioums and various factory and trade 
schools, which have produced large num- 
bers of technically trained people. These 
training programs have also been revised 
recently. The technicums, which in the past 
have offered 3- to 5-year courses in such 
subprofessional jobs as nursing and avia- 
tion mechanics for students with 7 years of 
general education; are adjusting their pro- 
grams to 2- and 3-year courses for the 10- 
year graduate. Already over half the to- 
tal technicum enrollment consists of 10-year 
graduates. Another important change has 
been the creation of vocational schools in 
the labor reserves network, which offer 1- and 
2-year courses to the 10-year graduate in 
such specialties as the operation of coal 
cutting machines and machine tools. The 
technicums and the new vocational schools 
how absorb many of the 10-year graduates 
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who do not get into higher educational in- 
stitutions. 


CURRICULUMS DECREASE EMPHASIS ON IDEOLOGY 


The new secondary school curriculum re- 
flects the currently changing Soviet po- 
litical line. Textbooks for the humanities 
and social studies courses are being rewrit- 
ten. The disappearance of.the Stalin cult, 
which formerly was fostered assiduously in 
schools, has led, for example, to the re- 
vision of the teaching of history, described 
in the Soviet press thus: À 

The general history curriculum has been 
made to accord with the new data of Soviet 
historical science. Particular attention has 
been paid to the decisive role of the mass 
of people (i. e., not of one man—Stalin) 
as the maker of history. 

The teaching of literature, too, which has 
long been a means for indoctrinating So- 
viet students through the special treatment 
of the works or passage studied, is to be less 
an “analysis of ideological content” and more 
of literature and artistic values “to which 
due attention was not paid in the old cur- 
riculum.” The new policies, if carried out, 
will probably lessen the degree of im- 
pingement of Communist ideology on the 
secondary school program. The regime, of 
course, wants ideologically loyal youth, but, 
judging by the new curriculum, most of all 
technically competent youth. 


THREE TRENDS ARE APPARENT 


At least three general trends in secondary 
education are indicated by the changes 
adopted by the Soviets. First, they are in- 
creasing their emphasis on scientific and 
technical training which, even before, was 
far more rigorous and prevalent than in the 
United States. Secondly, they are expand- 
ing their rate of high-school equivalent 
graduations to approximate the volume of 
United States graduations, although they still 
lag in proportion to their larger total popu- 
lation. Lastly, they are orienting their sec- 
ondary school curriculum to one of greater 
value for training more subprofessional tech- 
nicians and laborers, the shortage of which 
now constitutes a major manpower problem 
for the Soviets. 


1Some States do not report the science 


major of students preparing to teach in high . 


school, lumping all of them under the cate- 
gory “General science.” However, only 7.6 
percent of all students graduating in June 
1955 who have prepared to teach in high 
school have majored in science—in biology, 
chemistry, physics, or general science. 

2 Don A. Orton. Appraisal of the Programs 
of Academic Specialization of Utah’s High- 
School Teachers. Unpublished thesis, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education (1950). 

*Fletcher G. Watson. Science Teaching in 
Secondary Schools. Science, vol. 116, Sep- 
tember 5, 1952, p. 262. 


Address of Hon. Carmine G. DeSapio at 
Dinner of Nationalities Division, Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, Hotel 
Plaza, New York City, March 4, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Sunday evening at the Hotel Plaza in 
New York City, the Democratic National 
Committee, nationalities division, ten- 
dered a testimonial dinner to my very 
good friend, Maj. Mario G. Remo. 
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Under unanimous consent of the 
House I include the following address 
which was delivered on that occasion 
by the Honorable Carmine G. DeSapio, 
secretary of the State of New York: 


My good friends, I always sense the spirit, 
both of purpose and achievement, at these 
nationalities division dinners, and I am very 
grateful for this opportunity to meet with 
you and to participate in this great demon- 
straton of citizenship. 

When the Pilgrims landed in Massachu- 
setts Bay, they wrote out the first instru- 
ment of government on this continent—the 
Mayflower compact—and it began with the 
words, “In the name of God, Amen.” Those 
who signed that compact were men and 
women who came to these shores in search 
of freedom to worship in ways of their 
own choice, freedom to live their liyes and 
govern themselves according to their own 
choice, and freedom to bring up their chil- 
dren to enjoy the same rights thereafter. 

In a true sense, all of use are immigrants, 
or sons of immigrants. Some of our an- 
cestors came here several generations ago, 
and some of us came here of our own choice, 
in more recent years. 

The great thing about American citizen- 
ship, however, is that all citizens are equal 
under our Constitution, no matter what their 
race, their national origin, or their religion. 

This means that all of us enjoy opportu- 
nities and privileges not to be found any- 
where else in the world. It ought to mean, 
also, that we bear responsibilities as great 
as those opportunities. 

Our party, too, faces a great opportunity 
this year, as the people of the country look 
to us for strength and vision. And, al- 
though the disillusionment and the dismay 
of the American people portends a change 
in political allegiance, we Democrats do not 
want a change merely for the sake of a 
change. We want the people to understand 
our program, to accept our policies, and to 
mandate us definitely and decisively to re- 
store the Government of the United States 
to the people, and thereby to regain the con- 
fidence, faith, and trust of the world in 
America’s leaders. 

Government of the people is a common 
and much-abused phrase. But to Democrats 
it has a very literal meaning; it means gov- 
ernment for all of the people and not for 
the special, chosen few. It means govern- 
ment that places public interest above par- 
tisan welfare, and government that recog- 
nizes that the primary responsibility of 
those in office is dedication to the best in- 
terests of the people. 

We can achieve this kind of government 
only if all of us in this room tonight—and all 
other Americans—make it their business to 
be politically informed. If we are to keep 
our democracy fresh and active—if we are to 
correct the evils which exist, and attain the 
realization of true justice—we must know 
the facts; we must be alert to the issues, and 
we must be vigiliant of, and receptive to, the 
demands imposed on American citizenship. 

Political participation is not only a parti- 
san question, it is also a moral question. 
Political awareness is not only a partisan 
obligation, it is a citizenship obligation. 
Political integrity is democracy’s strongest 
challenge and, at the same time, its greatest 
responsibility. The kind of world in which 
we live, depends entirely on the kind of gov- 
ernmental leadership which the United 
States projects. And the kind of government 
we have, depends entirely upon the articu- 
late will of our citizens. It follows therefore, 
my friends, that the highest form of citizen- 
ship is to be found in political activity. 

It is most appropriate and significant that 
a presentation will be made, in the next few 
minutes, to Maj. Mario G. Remo, who heads 
the finance committee of our nationalities 
division. 


By his example, Major Remo renders not 
only an extraordinary service to the Demo- 
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cratic Party, but also to all of the people 
of the United States. His is an inspiring 
story. His is the story of America. 

He was born in Italy, and was brought 
to this country as a child. He worked as a 
reporter on one of our great newspapers. 
He joined the Army and rose to the rank 
of major in the Intelligence Service, and 
now he is executive vice president of one 
of our city’s great department stores. He 
has set an example of political responsi- 
bility which all of us might well follow— 
for he has accepted one of the most diffi- 
cult responsibilities in any political organi- 
zation—that of finance director. 

My friends, Mario Remo and all of us 
have a great oppcrtunity this year—we 
have the opportunity not only for winning 
the election but also for revitalizing and 
giving new meaning to what we as Demo- 
crats understand and cherish as govern- 
ment of the people. We know that the 
people will vote for our party and for our 
candidates; but that is only half of what 
we must seek to achieve. We must see 
to it that the people are informed—fully 
informed—as to the complete facts and the 
unvarnished truth. Because when they un- 
derstand the issues, they will not only re- 
store the Democratic Party to public trust, 
but they will also support us—all the way— 
in our program for achieving peace and 
security. 


Address by Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
of New York 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am inserting the text of an address 
by the Honorable Robert F. Wagner, 
mayor of New York, which he delivered 
on Sunday, March 4, 1956, at a dinner in 
the Hotel Plaza in New York in honor 
of Maj. Mario G. Remo, finance chair- 
man of the nationalities division of the 
Democratic National Committee. The 
text of Mayor Wagner's address reads as 
follows: 

It is a very special honor for me to be al- 
lowed to address tonight this most distin- 
guished gathering of men and women from 
various parts of these United States. Many 
of you are old friends of mine. And others 
I just hope to know better as the years roll 
on., And, of course, so many of you are 
active in the Democratic Party, that there is 
the special tie of kindred thoughts, and kin- 
dred beliefs, about the affairs of our Nation 
and of the world. 

The man whom we honor tonight, Maj. 
Mario G. Remo, had a distinguished record 
of service to our country in World War II. 
He has also had a distinuished record of serv- 
ice to our party, as head of the nationalities 
division of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

It is peculiarly appropriate that a dinner, 
honoring him, should be held in New York, 
the original melting pot of the world, and 
still, despite restrictive immigration laws, in 
which we can have no pride, the gateway to 
America for countless men and women, 
seeking a better way of life. 

Those immigrants are the men and women 
who, over the decades, over the centuries, 
have made America. I know how impatient 
I get at people, who feel that it takes many 
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generations to make an American. Frankly, 
I don’t know who they are talking about. 
Maybe the American Indian, who was here 
when the British and the French and the 
Dutch and the Norwegians and the Swedes 
and the Spanish started settling what is 
now the United States. And then again, 
there are some anthropologists, who spend 
time, trying to find out where the American 
Indian came from. 

What I do know is that every one of us in 
this room is the product of some particular 
phase of a migration, more than 300 years 
in scope. And whether our forefathers came 
here 10, 50, 100 or even the full 300 years 
ago has no bearing on our conduct as Amer- 
icans, on our loyalty to the principles which 
America has enunciated as its own. 

It is our loyalty to those principles which 


` makes any one of us a 100-percent Ameri- 


can—not the part of the world we came from. 
This has been demonstrated so often that I 
hesitate to press the point, but it is a truth 
that cannot be pounded home too often. 

Very frankly, I believe that America’s sin- 
cerity is judged, in the rest of the world, by 
her actions toward minorities at home. 
There are many countries in which minori- 
ties have no rights, have never had any 
rights, and no one in high position ever 
argues that they do have rights. 

Here in America we have presented our- 
selves to the world as the nation, above all 
others, in which individual rights, freedoms, 
and equality of opportunity are forever guar- 
anteed. We point with pride to the Deciara- 
tion of Independence, to the writings of Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln, to the actions of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman, 
and we think of ourselves in terms of the 
inscription on the statue in New York 
Harbor, of liberty enlightening the world. 

That is the way we think of ourselves, and 
it is the way we hope to be regarded by the 
rest of the world. In fact, there are many 
of us who assume it is the way we are re- 
garded by the rest of the world. Frankly, I 
wonder sometimes if this is correct. 

I wonder if there are not many in the 
world, in the so-called Old World of Europe, 
in the newly awakening civilizations of Asia, 
who think of us in terms of the Old Oriental 
Exclusion Act, of the McCarran Immigration 
Act, of Bilbo, and Eastland, the Mississippi 
philosophers, and of Autherine Lucy and the 
University of Alabama. 

And I wonder also, while we think of our 
civil. liberties in terms of the decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court, whether 
others do not think of them in the terms of 
some of our s0-called congressional investi- 
gating committees. 

I wonder how so many of our so-called 
statesmen, who proclaim their abhorrence 
of communism, can, in their own actions, 
do more to promote the cause of world com- 
munism, than the entire collection of Ameri- 
can Communists put together. And I even 
include the Communist spy rings. 

We all know what happens to civil lib- 
erties, to individual liberties, to minority 
groups, under communism. They don't just 
disappear., They are wiped out, extermi- 
nated, be decree, by jail, by murders. And 
we know that when a Communist takes up 
the cause of civil liberties in this country, 
he is simply acting as the agent of those 
who would destroy what he says he espouses. 

But look at the other side of the coin. 
Just let a real, sincere advocate of human 
rights and civil rights make a public ap- 
pearance in some of our less enlightened 
communities, and he is denounced as a 
Communist. What is the effect on the rest 
of the world? It is so simple, it is so ob- 
vious, it is so far from the true picture. 

The Communist is projected, in propa- 
ganda spread far and wide by the gang in 
the Kremlin, as the defender of civil rights 
and minority rights in America, and those 
who oppose him are projected as the ruth- 
less oppressors, 
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Those who contribute toward this Com- 
munist technique are those who profess the 
loudest, to hate what communism stands 
for. I just wonder how limited human in- 
telligence can be? I don’t question their 
sincerity, Just their capacity to judge the 
problems of the world today, and America’s 
position in the world. 

The Communist techniques never change. 
They always seek to kill a good cause by 
attaching themselves to it. Presently, today, 
in America, they are seeking to attach them- 
Selves, to identify themselves publicly with 
the cause of civil rights, of individual rights, 
in an effort to destroy that cause. We can- 
not let them succeed, we cannot afford to let 
the cause be brought into disrepute, we 
cannot afford to let America be brought into 
disrepute in the rest of the world, by men 
and women, who would enslave the world, 
once they have destroyed America’s position 
of leadership. 

That is why we all in this room must dedi- 
cate ourselves once again to preserving Amer- 
ica’s position, to preserving the position of 
the Democratic Party, as the leader in the 
fight for the individual. And that is why 
we pay tribute to Major Remo, for his serv- 
ices to the Nation and the party in the fight 
we have waged so long, and will continue to 
wage so long as we are around to do so. 


The Al Sarena Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a most illuminating letter 
on the Al Sarena case from the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald of March 6, 
1956, written by the Honorable Eprrn S. 
GREEN, who represents the Third Oregon 
Congressional District where Mrs. Neu- 
berger and I are proud to make our 
residence. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SHADES OF TEAPOT DOME 


A recent apology for the Interior Depart- 
ment’s record in the Al Sarena mining claims 
case by E. C. Finney recalls forcibly to my 
mind the parallel between this and the Tea- 
pot Dome scandal of the 1920’s. At the time 
of Teapot Dome, Mr. Finney was First Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior. Now he is only 
the unofficial apologist for the Department. 

I have no desire to raise what must be 
painful memories for an honorable man with 
a long and eminent career behind him. But 
if Mr. Finney feels compelled to venture 
again into defense of the indefensible on 
behalf of the Interior Department, reply is 
unavoidable.. His apology for Al Sarena is 
untenable. But he throws some light on the 
unfortunate kind of thinking that permits 


and justifies the Teapot Domes and the Al 
Sarenas, 


At the time of Teapot Dome Mr. Finney 
seemed willing to obey almost blindly the 
orders of his superior, Secretary Fall, even 
when he knew them to be wrong. He testi- 
fies, “I think it is my duty to obey his orders 
unless I am so shocked with what he is do- 
ing that I conceive it my duty to resign. 


.{ think if I had known that there was an 


actual theft being committed or an actual 
bribery or something of that sort I should 
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have either protested or should have gotten 
out of the office, but I didn’t know that then 
and I don’t know now.” 

Are actual theft and actual bribery, then, 
the only grounds for protest against the 
policies of politicians who are destroying the 
achievements of years of sound conservation 
policy? When a satchel of money changed 
hands, Teapot Dome became a crime, but it 
was already, and clearly, bad public policy 
and bad administration by the Interior De- 
partment with or without bribery. 

Nor does the absence of bribery make Al 
Sarena any less a bad and wrong act of the 
Interior Department. Teapot Dome, to be 
sure, involved many millions, Al Sarena only 
a few hundred thousands—and, Mr. Finney 
implies, why all this fuss about giving away 
a few thousands of public money? But the 
wrong is there quite apart from bribery and 
quite apart from the amount of money in- 
volved. 

Are the Al Sarenas and their like, which 
are now coming to light, to be blindly ac- 
cepted? Are the career officials to be shunted 
aside or driven into line in unquestioning 
obedience to the special interest philosophy 
of the politicians now dispensing public 
property so freely to private interests? I do 
not believe it, and I do not accept this as a 
defense of Al Sarena. 

I do not know where Mr. Finney got his 
figures and his arguments, but they certainly 
follow the official Interior Department line— 
once again. In any case, it is interesting to 
see, as unofficial apologist for the Depart- 
ment, a man who sat on top of the Teapot 
Dome and could not discern the impropriety 
and corruption all around him. His integrity 
is unchallenged; but his demonstated diffi- 
culties in recognizing impropriety and un- 
sound public policy make him a singularly 
poor defender of Al Sarena. 

EDITH GREEN, 
Member of Congress from Oregon. 
WASHINGTON. 


British Impertinence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in the Recorp an editorial 
that appeared in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune on Saturday, March 3. It is in- 
deed surprising that British newspapers 
are presuming to tell American voters 
that Vice President RICHARD NIXON is not 
acceptable to them as a running mate 
to President Eisenhower in the event he 
is nominated. This is not only im- 
pertinence but unadulterated gall. 

BRITISH IMPERTINENCE 

Some British newspapers are presuming 
to tell American voters that RICHARD NIXON 
simply will not do as Mr. Eisenhower's run- 
ning mate. Mr. Nixon is the Vice President 
now and has discharged his duties with dili- 
gence. There are indications that he will 
be the candidate again, and the prospect 
causes the British press to stamp its foot 
and mutter impatiently. 

Perhaps this matter would be clarified if 
the British were to presume a bit more and 
tell us who, in their opinion, would meet 
British specifications for the vice presi- 
dency. At least, we should then know the 
candidate we don’t want. 
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The British charge that Nrxon is a “white 
collar McCartHy” will cut no ice here, for, 
judging from the Burgess-Maclean and 
Fuchs-Pontecorvo-Nunn May affairs, Britain 
stands badly in need of a little McCarthyism. 
Nor does it help to learn that Britain feels 
the need of someone “more mature” and 
“more dependable” than Nixon. The Vice 
President was mature enough, when 3 years 
younger, to meet the approval of his party 
and of the Nation’s voters, and the people 
who profess to be skeptical of his depend- 
ability are, chiefly, New Dealers like Harry 
Truman and Adlai Stevenson, Communists 
like Alger Hiss, New Deal commentators and 
propagandists, and Anglophile Republicans. 

There may be reasons why Republicans 
might prefer some other vice presidential 
candidate, but that decision is strictly one 
for American voters to make. It ill befits a 
country which is on the foreign aid remit- 
tance list to specify its preference in pay- 
masters; and, in the way of caution, we 
should mention to the British that if Mr. 
Nixon is again the Vice President, and if 
chance should make him Mr. Eisenhower’s 
successor, Britain will not have commended 
herself to him as a candidate for continuing 
handouts by protesting his qualifications 
for high office. 


Resolutions Adopted by the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association in 
Its 59th Annual Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave given me by the House, I am 
including herewith resolutions adopted 
by the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association at their 59th annual con- 
vention held at New Orleans on January 
9 to 11, 1956. I think the Members will 
find these resolutions to be especially in- 
teresting: 

RESOLUTION No. 1. Sor BANK 


Whereas the United States Department of 
Agriculture is proposing to develop within 
the national farm program a “soil bank,” by 
retiring productive farm acres into produc- 
tion of soil-building legumes and grass crops; 
and 

Whereas increased grazing land and forage 
production would further increase the al- 
ready surplus supply of beef, thereby further 
jeopardizing the economic position of ranch- 
ers and longtime beef producers of this 
Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association in convention in New 
Orleans, La., January 9 to 11, urges the soil 
bank acreages not be used for grazing live- 
stock or for the production of such forages 
as say, silage, or seed under any circum- 
stances. 


RESOLUTION No. 2. COMMENDING SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


We enthusiastically register our com- 
mendation and approval of the courageous 
and sound approach taken by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Benson in his efforts to 
maintain a free agricultural economy in our 
country; and we hereby express our appre- 
ciation to him for again appearing on our 
program and delivering the inspirational 
talk outlining the new program for agricul- 
ture, 
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RESOLUTION No. 3. BEEF PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Whereas the beef cattle industry is faced 
with an overpopulation of cattle, and slaugh- 
ter of she-stock is not sufficient to reduce 
the beef producing capacity of the Nation; 
and 

Whereas a limited reduction in cattle 
numbers would be to the best interest of 
those dependent upon the livestock indus- 
try; and 

Whereas many engaged in the production 
of cattle are faced with reverses that could 
lead to bankruptcy, and a healthy agricul- 
tural and livestock economy is necessary to 
the maintenance of a prosperous national 
economy; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has in 
the past used emergency purchase programs 
to aid other industries and other segments 
of agriculture: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we instruct our officers to 
advise the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
deplorable situation in the beef cattle in- 
dustry and request expanded beef purchases 
for foreign aid and school lunches so that 
the beef cattle population may be reduced. 


RESOLUTION No. 4. NATIONAL BEEF COUNCIL 


Resolved, That Jay Taylor, president of the 
National Beef Council and the other officers 
of that organization be commended for their 
leadership and effort in organizing the Na- 
tional Beef Council to promote the sale and 
consumption of beef; ; 

That the American National approves the 
organizational structure of the National 
Beef Council, its type of membership, pur- 
poses and objectives, and that Forest Noel 
be commended for his work in the interests 
of the cattle industry as its exeeutive 
director; 

That we approve membership in the Na- 
tional Beef Council as the first national 
member of that organization; 

That we urge the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to aid, rather than 
hinder, the efforts of the State beef council 
members in adopting and inaugurating State 
programs for the voluntary deduction of 
funds from the proceeds of sale of cattle 
through recognized marketing agencies to 
be used for the purpose of beef promotion 
and that it instruct the Packers and Stock- 
yards Division to recognize validly consti- 
tuted State beef councils as the proper 
agency within any State for the handling of 
such funds; 

That we endorse and approve the pro- 
gram and statement of policy as presented 
by Forest Noel and recommend the adoption 
of a budget by the National Beef Council 
for its national program of beef promotion 
as outlined and set forth in such report and 
that such budget be met by the cattle in- 
dustry itself by States, according to the vol- 
ume of cattle sales in each State. 


RESOLUTION No 5. Beer GRADING STUDY 


Whereas Federal meat grading and the re- 
lated problems it poses to our industry have 
Papen a very important issue: Therefore 

e it 

Resolved, That we authorize our president 
to appoint a committee to make a careful 
study of the entire problem at the producer, 
feeder, packer, jobber, wholesaler, retailer, 
and consumer levels, and be prepared to re- 
port its findings at least by the next annual 
convention, 


_ 


RESOLUTION No. 6, BEEF GRADING 


Whereas the Department of Agriculture 
Federal beef grading service has made many 
improvements in its services during the past 
year: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we commend and thank 
the Department for these improvements 
and we ask that it continue its supervisor and 
grader training programs to bring about 
more uniformity between areas. 
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RESOLUTION No. 7. WITHDRAWAL OF LAND FOR 
MILITARY RESERVATION 


Whereas withdrawals from the public-do- 
Main inventory by the defense agencies ex- 
ceed in area the combined acreage of 
Massachusetts, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
and Delaware; and 

Whereas if present application for similar 
withdrawals in Nevada, California, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona are approved, an additional 
land mass equal to New Jersey and Rhode 
Island, plus 50 Districts of Columbia, will 
have also been taken for exclusive use; and 

Whereas withdrawals by the defense agen- 
cies are equivalent to a strip of land 11 miles 
wide extending from New York City to San 
Francisco and pending applications, if ap- 
proved, will increase the width of such a 
corridor to 14 miles: and 

Whereas the withdrawals represent the 
lowest form of natural-resource utilization 
because citizen entry into such areas for 
the purpose of creating wealth by the ap- 
plication of capital and labor to the natural 
resources as well as citizen entry for recre- 
ational purposes is forbidden; and 

Whereas many such withdrawals duplicate 
each other and there is no orderly rotation 
of their use or a multiple use thereof by the 
various defense agencies for like purposes; 
and 

Whereas the public interest requires: 

(1) That pending applications for with- 
drawals from the public-domain inventory 
be denied; 

(2) That existing withdrawals be studied 
to the end that every possible waste of natu- 
ral resources, through duplication, be 
stopped; 

(3) A congressional policy of rotation of 
use of air reservations and training areas 
for. ground troops and proving grounds be 
established; 

(4) A procedure be established for a pe- 
riodic review of the continued need for such 
military reservations; 

(5) An inventory be made of the entire 
public-lands inventory, reserved and unre- 
served, and said acreage classified by the 
Secretary of the Interior to the end that the 
acres containing the least valuable natural 
resources shall be used by the defense 
agencies; : 

(6) That the Department of State insti- 
tute negotiations with the Republic of Mex- 
ico to see if Mexico can contribute acres 
adjacent to our south border for use by our 
defense agencies, as that nation’s contribu- 
tion toward the defense of our North Ameri- 
can Hemisphere, inasmuch as the Dominion 
of Canada and the United States of America 
are contributing manpower, electrical, and 
atomic energy, money and equipment as well 
as a substantial real property inventory: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we authorize and direct 
our officers and committee members to ap- 
pear before the current session of Congress 
and advocate legislation which will carry 
the foregoing proposed statements of public 
policy into being. 


RESOLUTION No. 8. SENATE BILL 680 


We hereby endorse the principles em- 
bodied in S. 680, better known as the Barrett 
bill, introduced by Senator FRANK BARRETT, 
of Wyoming. 

(This bill would grant to the States within 
whose boundaries public lands are situated 
which are subject to disposition under the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, the minerals 
and mineral rights on such lands on the 
condition that the income from such rights 
be used for public school or other public in- 
stitutions.) 


RESOLUTION No. 9. DISPOSAL or LU LANDS 


Whereas the United States Bureau of the 
Budget and current legislative proposals rec- 
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ommend disposition of certain grazing and 
agricultural lands at present temporarily ad- 
ministered by the Forest Service and known 
as LU project lands, which were purchased 
under various Federal emergency Telief acts, 
including title III of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act; and 

Whereas the complicated manner in which 
these lands were acquired gives rise to special 
local problems in various communities: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge any legislation in 
regard to disposal of these lands embody the 
principles of H. R. 5088 as it was introduced 
in the 1st session of the 84th Congress. 


RESOLUTION No. 10. H. R. 6815 


Whereas H. R. 6815 indicates a lack of 
understanding of the type, location, and 
economic use of the lands concerned; and 

Whereas authority of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, which he must haye to allow ra- 
tional use of the lands, would be repealed 
by the bill; and 

Whereas the portion of the bill providing 
for transfer to States, counties, or other 
political subdivisions, sets up conditions 
which quite possibly could set up barriers to 
good land use in the future: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we oppose enactment of 
H. R. 6815. 


RESOLUTION No. 11. ENDORSING S. 2548 

We endorse the principles of S. 2548, con- 
cerning the administration of national forest 
and other lands under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, as passed by 
the Senate of the 83d Congress. We request 
our legislative committee to work toward an 
enactment of this legislation at such time 
and in such manner as it may deem advis- 
able. 


RESOLUTION No, 12. TERM PERMITS 


Recognizing that feed supplies on forest 
and Taylor lands have been reduced to ab- 
normally low levels by the widespread 
drought, we recommend that appropriate and 
adequate allowance be made by the various 
Federal agencies in arriving at carrying 
capacities in the issuance of term permits. 


RESOLUTION No. 13. BRUCELLOSIS 


Whereas we recognize that good public 
health necessitates eradicating brucellosis 
from beef as well as dairy cattle: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we suggest 1960 as a goal 
at which time brucellosis in the United 
States would be eradicated and that adequate 
State and Federal funds be provided for both 
research and eradication; 

That we request prompt recognition by 
each State and the United States Department 
of Agriculture of areas completely free of 
brucellosis in addition to the now recog- 
nized modified certified brucellosis-free 
areas; and 

That we urge our members to carry on an 
accelerated calfhood vaccination program in 
range areas in order to make complete eradi- 
cation less costly when ultimately achieved, 


RESOLUTION No. 14. ANAPLASMOSIS 


Whereas anaplasmosis has become a serious 
disease in many States and is present in un- 
known degrees in the rest of the Nation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we request the States, in 
cooperation with the Federal Government, 
to carry on a comprehensive testing program 
to determine the degree of infection through- 
out the Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to appro- 
priate adequate funds to carry on research 
in prevention, control and eradication of the 
disease. 
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RESOLUTION No. 15. MUCOSAL DISEASES 


We request Congress to appropriate and 
make available to the Department of Agri- 
culture a minimum of $150,000 for research 
into the mucosal disease complex and the 
ultimate eradication of these diseases. 


RESOLUTION No. 16. MARKET RESEARCH 


Resolved, That we request that the United 
States Department of Agriculture, through 
its Research Service, in addition to its regu- 
lar staff, facilities and statistical informa- 
tion, employ an outside competent consult- 
ing organization to make a complete market 
survey to determine the following points: 

1. What is the ultimate potential in the 
United States from a beef consumption 
standpoint; 

2. What should the cattle industry do in 
the way of promotion, advertising and re- 
search to accomplish that suggested goal; 

3. How much money should the cattle in- 
dustry raise to carry out the suggestion; and 

4, What method or methods should be de- 
vised within the cattle industry itself to pro- 
vide the funds: And be it further 

Resolved, That such research funds be 
made available as quickly as possible from 
funds appropriated for research work. 


RESOLUTION No. 17. RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Whereas our research committee has de- 
termined a critical need for expanded re- 
search in the field of livestock diseases: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to appro- 
priate and make available to the Department 
of Agriculture adequate funds for the estab- 
lishment and operation of a livestock dis- 
ease research laboratory some place in the 
Tenge cattle producing area of the United 

ates. 


RESOLUTION No. 18. COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


Whereas one of our foremost concerns is 
the efficient production of beef, not only in 
view of the immediate cost-price squeeze, but 
also to supply the long-term protein needs 
of the. Nation at the lowest possible cost to 
the consumer; and 

Whereas we feel that the expenditure of 
funds in behalf of the cattle industry would 
be most beneficially employed in research 
channels; and 

Whereas a limited amount of research in 
cooperation with ranchers on the rancher'’s 
own land and involving in his own cattle has 
already shown that the cost of producing beef 
may be reduced by at least 25 percent in the 
few limited areas so far involved in the co- 
operative effort; and 

Whereas the beef-cattle producers in a 
nationwide survey conducted by the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association have 
in all regions of the Nation given second to 
the top preference to pasture and range 
management as the most wanted type of re- 
research: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recognize the benefits 
thus far demonstrated through this small- 
scale cooperative approach by ranchers and 
the several research agencies involved; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend that pas- 
ture and range research be steered more di- 
rectly into this channel of cooperative ap- 
proach on a nationwide scale and imple- 
mented with sufficient additional funds; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend the cattle 
producer on as local a basis as practicable be 
heard by his research agencies in the annual 
planning of projects and the requests for 
funds for such projects; and be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend the cattle 
producer be apprised periodically of the dis- 
bursement of such research funds and the 
current results of such research projects in 
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order to assure the accomplishment of the 
purposes intended. 


RESOLUTION No. 19. Ram RATES 


Whereas railroad rates on livestock have 
been increasing steadily; and 

Whereas the railroads now propose an ad- 
ditional 7-percent increase in such rates: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we strongly oppose any 
further increases in railroad rates on live- 
stock. 


RESOLUTION No. 20. INVOLUNTARY CONVERSION 


Whereas some stockmen in our industry 
have been and are being forced to liquidate 
their livestock holdings because of drought 
conditions; and 


Whereas present income-tax -regulations 
make no allowance for the involuntary con- 
version of the livestock into cash because of 
the threat of drought; and 

Whereas this condition works a consider- 
able hardship upon those who must sell their 
herds and buy them back in a year or two: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we support an amendment 
to the Internal Revenue Act which will make 
allowance for the involuntary conversion of 
livestock herds in drought areas. 


RESOLUTION No. 21. THE Harris BILL 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Phillips decision empowered 
the Federal Power Commission to fix the 
price the producer and landowner could re- 
ceive at the wellhead for natural gas; and 

Whereas gas is an important product of 
ranch and farmland, the production of which 
has none of the characteristics of a public 
utility business, but is a risk taking competi- 
tive business; and 

Whereas a free, competitive market for 
the products of our soil has fostered the 
greatest possible production of needed prod- 
ucts to the benefit of all; and 

Whereas this decision in the Phillips case 
will take from the individual the right to 
control his property and put that power in 
the hands of the Federal Government and 
take us further on the road to centraliza- 
tion of power in the Federal Government; 
and 

Whereas such power by the Government 
may well be the beginning of laws to regu- 
late all industries in this country, re 
the livestock industry; and 

Whereas the Harris bill which would free 
the producer of natural gas from direct regu- 
lation at the wellhead by the Federal Power 
Commission, is pending in Congress; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to Congress 
that the Harris bill be enacted into law so as 
to restore the right of the individual proper- 
ty owner to dispose of the products of our 
soil in a competitive market under the long- 
established doctrine of free enterprise with- 
out unnecessary and unwarranted Federal 
regulation. 

RESOLUTION No. 22. LONG-TERM LIVESTOCK 

CREDIT 

In this period of depressed livestock prices, 
it is tremendously important that adequate 
livestock credit at reasonable interest rates 
be available to farmers and ranchers, and we 
instruct our legislative committee to work 
with the Department of Agriculture, the 
Treasury Department, Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, banks, and other established credit 
agencies toward the setting up of a plan 
within the framework of the present banking 
system that would accomplish this objective. 
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RESOLUTION No. 23. BRAND INSPECTION 


Whereas administration problems have 
arisen between the packers and stockyards 
administration and the States that do now 
conduct brand inspection; and 

Whereas benefits will accrue to the live- 
stock industry if States are authorized to 
offer brand inspection services capable of 
meeting present or future needs of the in- 
dustry; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we favor Federal legisla- 
tion to authorize such brand inspection 
services as are required by the laws of the 
respective States, to be performed in fed- 
erally posted livestock yards situated within 
such States. 


RESOLUTION No. 24. QUOTAS FOR IMPORTS 


Whereas producers and feeders are facing 
a serious financial crisis, due mainly to the 
large supply of meat products at the retail 
level; and 

Whereas this condition is being aggra- 
vated by importation of foreign meats and 
livestock; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recommend that quotas 
be set on all imported livestock and live- 
stock products to limit imports to thé num- 
ber of pounds exported in 1955. 


RESOLUTION No. 25. HALL OF FAME 


We endorse the movement that is spon- 
soring the establishment of a National Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame and Museum that will 
result in the construction of a shrine to the 
memory of the outstanding pioneers and 
livestock people who contributed so much 
to the building of the West. 


RESOLUTION No. 26. THANKS 


We wish to thank all those who have con- 
tributed so generously to our entertainment 
and comfort during this convention. Par- 
ticularly, we wish to express our appreciation 
to the Louisiana Cattlemen’s Association, the 
City of New Orleans, the State of Louisiana, 
the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, the 
hotels of New Orleans, the radio stations, 
the press and TV stations, and all individuals 
and organizations who contributed to our 
successful convention. 

We also wish to express our sincere thanks 
to our convention speakers and our appre- 
ciation to our president, secretary, and his 
staff, and other officers and committee mem- 
bers for their efforts in our behalf. 


RESOLUTION No. 27. DEATHS 


Whereas during the past year many of our 
valued members have passed away; and 

Whereas their advice, counsel and fellow- 
ship will be sorely missed by us: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we, members of the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association, do 
hereby express our sincere sorrow at this loss. 


The State Police and the Death Penalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent, I include the fol- 
lowing interesting article entitled “The 
State Police and the Death Penalty,” by 
Rev. Donald Campion, S. J., which is 
contained in appendix F of the Minutes 
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of Proceedings and Evidence No. 20 of 
the Joint Committee of the Senate and 
the House of Commons of Canada on 
Capital and Corporal Punishment and 
Lotteries: 

APPENDIX F 
Part II. THE STATE POLICE AND THE DEATH 

PENALTY—A STUDY or THE COMPARATIVE 

SAFETY OF THE STATE POLICE IN STATES THAT 

HAVE AND States THAT Do Not HAVE THE 

DEATH. PENALTY 

(By Donald Campion, S. J.) 

Testifying before a joint committee of the 
Senate and the House of Commons of the 
Canadian Parliament, on April 27, 1954, Mr. 
Walter H. Mulligan, president-of the Chief 
Constables’ Association of Canada and police 
chief of Vancouver, stated with respect to 
policemen killed in the execution of their 
duty in those parts of the world where cap- 
ital punishment has been abolished: 

“I submit that it will be found that the 
number is much higher than in those coun- 
tries where the death penalty is still in effect 
and this point is the main one in our sub- 
mission that our government should retain 
capital punishment as a form of security.” 1 

Elsewhere in his testimony in support of 
the claim that the death penalty is a deter- 
rent, Mr. Mulligan remarked: 

“That is my opinion as a police officer, and 
over the years in speaking with other police 
officers in this country and in the United 
States I have found that it seems to be a gen- 
eral opinion amongst police officers on the 
North American Continent.” 2 

Further proof of the popularity of this 
viewpoint in police circles came from testi- 
mony of several other Canadian police offi- 
cials as reported in the same Evidence. 
Similar sentiments, in fact, are found ex- 
pressed wherever discussion arises on the 
value of capital punishment. t 

In view of current public interest con- 
cerning the retention of capital punishment 
in the United States and Great Britain, as 
well as in Canada, a test of the empirical 
validity of this claim made in support of the - 
death penalty would seem of some practical 
value. Such a test, it is here assumed, may 
be made by comparing the actual number of 
police officers killed in jurisdictions having 
and those not having the death penalty. For 
as Mr. Mulligan implies, if this claim is valid, 
where other factors are equal the number of 
Officers killed in areas retaining the death 
penalty should prove to be lower than the 
number killed in areas where this penalty 
has been abolished. 

For purposes of such a test selected States 
in the United States of America suggest 
themselves, since several of these States have 
abolished the death penalty, while others 
have not. In each of these States a number 
of separate police forces are found. The 
present study is restricted to forces organ- 
ized and maintained by the State govern- 
ments, as distinguished from municipal and 
other agencies. In the absence of adequate 
information on killings of State police offi- 
cers in public records, it was necessary to 
seek data for the proposed comparison from 
the selected police force. Requests were 
mailed to the directors of 27 State police 
forces for information on the number of 
deaths or woundings of officers, by lethal 
weapons in the hands of criminals, for the 
period since the organization of their re- 
spective departments. Included in the 27 
States from which information was sought 
were all 6 of the United States which do 


1Joint Committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons on Capital and Corporal 
Punishment and Lotteries, Minutes of Pro- 
ceedings and Evidence, No. 8, Tuesday, April 
27, 1954. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer and Con- 
troller of Stationery, 1954; p. 331. 

2 Ibid., p. 333. 
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not have the death penalty in their statutes 
and a group of other States selected primarily 
on the basis of geographical proximity and 
cultural similarity. 

The mailed request read: 

“In discussions about the retention or 
abolition of the death penalty, the claim of 
the supporters of that punishment, especi- 
ally in police circles, has often been made 
that the existence of the death penalty in a 
given State gives the police a certain amount 
of protection. which would be lost if the 
death penalty were abolished. The reason- 
ing behind this belief is that, where the 
death penalty exists criminals are less likely 
to carry lethal weapons for fear that they 
might be tempted or forced to use them in a 
brush with the police. 

“1. Please complete the enclosed blank as 
accurately as possible. 

“The accompanying blank was headed: 
“Name of department____...---...-.--- = 
Sete Organised. 0256 ea 
“Extent of jurisdiction (i. e., full police au- 

thority; limited to highway patrol, etc.) 


“Please fill in the information requested 
in the columns below, for any instances of 
death or wounding, by lethal weapon in the 
hands of a criminal, of a member of the State 
police force; since the department was or- 
ganized. 


“Date, of Manent- U2. So ea nse Š 
gE Sad os gi Wismi pela. We oa A E A eee 
“Killed or wounded: specify which_.-------- 
“Check if criminal was insane... _------- A 


“Ty pe-Of worp pon used- sapa eaea 
“Brief description of circumstances of death 
Or wolinding: ou eA 


Response to the mailed requests was very 
satisfactory. Replies were received from 24 
of the 27 State police forces queried. 
Among the respondents were the six non- 
death-penalty States. In every instance the 
reply furnished basic information about 
killings, though in one instance the date 
of an incident was not reported. In several 
replies no details were reported on the cir- 
cumstances of the killing. 

For an understanding of the data reported 
by the State police-forces, it must be noted 
that these forces vary from State to State 
in several respects. An index to some of 
these variations is provided in table I fur- 
nshing the, date of organization of the State 
police force in each State, the size of the 
forces in the last reported year, the extent of 
jurisdiction conferred on the different forces. 
Study of this table. shows, for instance, that 
the Connecticut Department of State Police 
was organized as early as 1903, whereas the 
California Highway Patrol came into exist- 
ence in its present form only in 1947. Again, 
the range of size extends from the Pennsyl- 
vania State police with 1,900 uniformed 
members in 1954, to the 37 uniformed officers 
of the South Dakota force for the same year. 

Jurisdiction, it will be noted in table I, is 
described as limited or full. Limited juris- 
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diction, though the precise limits may vary 
slightly from State to State, implies that 
the State police force exercises power only 
on highway patrol and that its primary duty 
involves “enforcement of vehicle code and 
related acts respecting the use of vehicles 
on highways.* 

` Full jurisdiction, -on the other hand, sig- 
nifies that the State police possess all gen- 
eral police powers enjoyed by sheriffs, con- 
stables, municipal police, or other peace offi- 
cers, and the exercise of this power is terri- 
torially limited only by the State’s boun- 
daries. In some States, State police officers 
may also act as fire, fish or game wardens. 


3 The quotation is from a report furnished 
by the California Highway Patrol. For infor- 
mation on the history and present status of 
State police in the United States, cf. Bruce 
Smith, Police Systems in the United States, 
xiii, 351 pp. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949; pp. 164-190. 


TABLE I.—Data relating to the State police force, 
for 24 States 


a ene wd VE ST I Da SS Bi 


Date of 

Size of 

State stig “rae police 

police ! force 2 
oe 1 
365 
1937 308 
1935 ot 
446 
1935 225 
1925 - 128 
z 2 
336 
1917 680 
320 
1937 132 
New Work... EE 1917 1, 201 
North Dakota $ ®_____-..--- 1935 42 
SA poe Gente aera 1933 562 
Bia ar i A enna 391 
Pennsylvanias ------------ 1905 1, 900 
Rhode Island ®_-.---------- 1925 84 
South Dakota- ------------ 1939 37 
‘Texas__-.------------------ 1930 796 
Washington --.--.---.----- 1921 259 
West Virginia-_--..---.---- 1919 220 
Wisconsin § ?...------------ 1939 70 


1 Information supplied by State police departments. 

2 Number of uniformed members, as of July, 
of State Governments, 1954, pp. 282-83 

3 As of Apr. 1, 1950; source: 
Census. 


Bureau of Investigation, per 100,000 inhabitants 
United States, vols. XXILXXIV. 
within the State. 

6 Present force reorganized, 1947; re 
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The nature and scope of police activities 
and, presumably, the consequent risk of ex- 
posure to criminals willing to use lethal 
weapons, will also vary to some extent in 
accordance with such factors as the demo- 
graphic or cultural pattern of the different 
States. Table I accordingly includes some 
statistical information about the States as 
an aid to a comparison of them on the basis 
of size and distribution of population in 
urban and rural areas, and on the basis of 
the crime rate per 100,000 population, for 


. murder and non-negligent manslaughter, 


for the urban areas in each State reporting 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
the United States Department of Justice, 
and published annually by the FBI in the 
Uniform Crime Reports. The crime rate for 
murder and non-negligent manslaughter 
will represent, it is assumed, at least roughly 


-the prevailing cultural pattern in a given 


State with respect to criminalty involving 
deeds of ultimate violence. > 


population distribution, and crime rale 


Total 


Urban Rural Average 
population, population, | population, of crime 
100,000’s 3 100,000’s 3 100,000’s 3 rates t 
10, 856 8, 539 046 3. 53 
a bia aaa ae 
> 1, 885 18. 13 
8,712 oi 1, 952 5. 45 
> 1,577 4.65 
2, 621 1, 250 1, 370 1.44 
913 472 441 1,31 
2, 343 1,615 727 7. 66 
4, 690 3, 959 731 1.10 
6, 371 4, 503 1, 868 4. 28 
2, 982 1, 624 1, 357 99 
3, 954 2,432 1, 521 7.41 
1, 325 621 703 1. 84 
14, 830 12, 682 2, 147 2. 52 
619 164 a Caen 
7, 946 5, 578 368 "429 
1, 521 819 702 2. 40 
10, 498 7, 403 3, 094 ~ 2.41 
791 667 124 1.03 
652 216 436 . 69 
7,711 4, 838 873 11. 28 
2, 378 1, 503 875 2.79 
2, 005 694 1,311 4.95 
3, 434 1, 987 1, 446 1.47 


1953; The Book of the States, vol. X, 1954-55. Chicago: The Council 


Seventeenth Decennial Census, 1950.. Washington: United States Bureau of the 


4 Average of crime rates, for murder and nonnegligent manslaughter, 
in areas reporting, 


š Indicates limited jurisdiction exercised by State police; unless in 


for urban areas reporting to the Federal 
for 1951-52-53; Uniform Crime Reports for the 


dicated, the State police exercise full police powers 


rt covered 1946 activity of previous force. 


1 Present study covers 1905-54; no deaths report for period prior to 1905. 


8 Estimated number, as reported in The Book of the States, vol. X 


283 


° Indicates death penalty illegal in State, except that Michigan and’North Dakota prescribe the death penalty for 


treason; North Dakota also permits the death 
life sentence for first-degree murder; and Rhode 
by a prisoner serving a life sentence. 


penalty for first-degree 
Island makes the death penalty mandatory for murder committed 


murder committed by a prisoner serving a 


“Crime rates * * * are the number of crimes reported by the police expressed in terms of crimes per unit of popula- 


tion in the areas represented by the reporting law enforcement agencies. 
Uniform Crime Reports for the Uni 
ng Ottice, 1955, p. 90. 
all wilful felonious homicides as distinguished from deaths caused by negligence. 
assaults to kill, suicides, accidental deaths, or justifiable homicides.” p. 119. 


inhabitants.” Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
1954. Washington: Government Printin 


The unit of population used is 100 000 
n tates, vol. XXV, No. 2, 
‘Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter includes 


Does not include attempts to kill, 


TaBe II.—Number of State police officers killed by lethal weapons in the hands of criminals, for 24 States 
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TABLE II.—Number of State police officers killed by lethal weapons in the hands of criminals, for 24 States—Continued 
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1 The present California Highway Patrol was organized in 1947; data reported 


covers 1 
2 The 
the period prior to 1905, 


Table II records the total number of Sfate 
police officers killed by lethal weapons in the 
hands of sane criminals for the 24 State 
police forces reporting. To the total of 77 
officers thus killed may be added 9 reported 
killed by persons identified as insane. 
These 9 deaths are not included.in our study 
since the possible deterrent value of the 
‘death penalty cannot be presumed to have 
been in question under such circumstances. 
Deaths resulting from automobile accidents 
or other accidents in the line of duty are 
likewise excluded from consideration. 

Of the 77 deaths tabulated, 6 were re- 
ported from 2 out of the 6 non-death 
penalty States. The remaining 71 deaths 
were distributed among the 18 death pen- 
alty States. Thus, of the 24 States report- 
ing, 4 reported no officers killed. These 4 
were all non-death penalty States. 

Of the 18 States in which the State police 
exercise full police power, 17 reported a total 
of 71 officers killed. The 18th State in this 
group reported no killing; this State is like- 
wise 1 of the 3 in this group that do not 
have the death penalty. 

Of the 6 States which grant only limited 
power to their State police forces, 3 reported 
a total of 6 killings. These 3 States likewise 
have the death penalty. The 3 non-death 
penalty States in this group reported no 
killing of a police officer in their histories. 

In summary form, the totals reported 
are: 

Number killed in 18 death penalty 


ear of duty by the previous force. 


BOO jes oo cag on ohn een guns 71 
Number killed in 6 non-death penalty 
States. 2.050 nes eee LSS 6 
Number killed in 18 full jurisdiction 
UAGON 2h irs oe Gene el eee 71 
Number killed in 6 limited jurisdic- 
BLOM tReet os beaten ec 6 
Number killed in 15 death penalty, 
full jurisdiction States___.._.-_____- 65 
Number killed in 3 non-death penalty, 
full jurisdiction’ Stati ooo ui 2 eo. 6 
Number killed in 3 death penalty, lim- 
ited jurisdiction States__.___________ 6 
Number killed in 3 non-death penalty, 
limited jurisdiction States_..____.__ 0 


Information on woundings of State police 
officers was less complete than that on kill- 
ings. Twelve of the twenty-four respond- 
ents gave no information under this head- 
ing. In some instances the respondent in- 
dicated that a record of woundings was 


onnecticut State Police were organized in 1903; no deaths were reported for 


3 No date was given for the single killing reported by the Onio State Highway 


Patrol; the single incident is assigned to the 1st year of existence. 


either not available or incomplete. Be- 
cause of this incomplete response no at- 
tempt has been made to compare data on 
woundings. At the end of this paper an 
analysis is made of the information received 
from the Pennsylvania State police. This is 
done because of the interest attaching to 
the unusually complete record available for 
that force during the 50 years of its exist- 
ence. In summation it may be noted that 
of the 12 States offering some data on 
woundings, 9 were death penalty States 
and 3 were non-death penalty Staates. A 
total of 71 woundings of State police officers, 
by lethal weapons in the hands of sane 
criminals, were reported; 65 “from death 
penalty States, 6 from non-death penalty 
States. 

With respect to the nature of the weapons 
used in the 77 killings reported by the State 
police forces, in three instances the nature of 
the weapon was not recorded. The 74 re- 
maining killings involved the use of firearms 
of various types. 


Information concerning the circumstances 
of the killings was incomplete in 21 of the 
77 killings reported. Thirty killings of police 
Officers are reported to have occurred while 
the officer was attempting to arrest criminals 
wanted for such crimes as murder, robbery, 
and the like. In eight instances the officer 
met death while investigating premises or 
serving warrants. In seven instances a kill- 

xing resulted when an officer attempted to 
stop a stolen car on the highway. Of the re- 
maining 11 killings reported, 5 occurred when 
an officer attempted to disarm unruly per- 
sons, 3 took place in the course of investiga- 
tions of traffic violations, 2 occurred while 
police attempted to disperse mobs, and 1 
took place while an officer was transporting 
a prisoner. 

Since the data recorded in table I on the 
police force, population distribution, and 
crime rate of the 24 States here studied in- 
dicate considerable diversity among the 
States, three groups of States have been 
selected from the entire number for the 
purpose of making more meaningful com- 
parisons among them. The first basis for 
selection was geographical proximity. With 
the exception of Wisconsin, which here has 
been assigned to the West North Central 
group, all the States now to be considered 
are grouped according to the standard re- 
gional divisions used by the United States 
Bureau of the Census: New England, East 


Norre.—(*) denotes no data on record; (t) denotes records kept. 


North Central, West North Central, Wiscon- 
sin, in fact, borders on States in both the 
North Central regions, but in other respects 
its affinity to the West North Central region 
is marked. Such are its population dis- 
tribution and crime rate for murder and 
nonnegligent manslaughter in urban areas. 
Inspection of table I under the appropriate 


. headings will show that the States in each 


-group are roughly similar in these respects. 

The first group selected includes four New 
England States; two of these are non-death- 
penalty States, Maine and Rhode Island. All 
four States grant full jurisdiction to their 
police forces. The State forces have all been 
in existence since 1925, the year in which 
Maine and Rhode Island organized their 
departments. Of the 4 States, 3 are heavily 
urbanized in population. The average crime 
rate for murder and nonnegligent man- 
slaughter in urban districts reporting to the 
FBI for 1951-53, is reasonably close for the 
four States. 


TABLE III.—Number of State police killed by 
lethal weapons in the hands of criminals, 
for 4 New England States 


Killings, All 
State 1925-54’ | killings 
Connecticut_.-.._.-..-..... á 2 2 
SI. a ee 0 0 
Massachusetts.. 1 1 
Rhode Island 1 1 


wt nn nn + ees 


Though the two nondeath penalty States, 
as seen in table II, report less killings, it 
may be argued that the lower number re- 
flects their smaller population and smaller 
State police forces and thus that the rate 
of killings for the death penalty States is 
not proportionately higher. On the other 
hand, it cannot be said that this data sup- 
ports the claim of the proponents of the 
death penalty as a protection to the police. 

The four East North Central States which 
make up our second group are all relatively 
populous States which are predominantly 
urban in population distribution. The 
crime rate average selected for comparison 
shows similarity, though the rate for Illinois 
is somewhat higher than the rates for the 
other three States. All four States have had 
State police forces since 1935 and, with the 
exception of Ohio, grant full jurisdiction 
to these forces. Michigan is the only non- 
death penalty State in this group. 


1956 


TABLE IV.—Number of State police killed by 
lethal weapons in the hands of criminals, 
for 4 East North Central States 


All 
Killings r 

State | kill- 

1935-54 | ings 
E D R a E AE Daneoee 3 6 
FGA to. tsp DA tact dinace 3 3 
Michigetivs 3208.3 i as see dant 2 5 
Caio yas ra a oe ee eee 1(?) 1 


1 Report from the Ohio State Highway Patrol did not 
indicate the date of the single killing reported. 

In interpreting the data presented in table 
IV, some allowance must be made for the 
fact that Ohio is the only State in the group 
limiting the jurisdiction of its force. It 
may be argued that police work concerned 
primarily with traffic violations involves less 
risk of contact with potential killers than 
work which of its nature brings the police 
officer into contact with a greater range of 
criminal activities. The Michigan State 
Police, for instance, during the Prohibition 
era were faced with great risk from smug- 
glers operating across the United States- 
Canadian border. This circumstance must 
be allowed for here, since 2 out of the 5 
deaths reported by the Michigan State Police 
were killings by rum runners during the 
period in which the Volstead Act was in 
force. In the light of the differences noted, 
therefore, it would appear misleading, de- 
spite the lower number of killings in Ohio, 
to conclude from a comparison of the Ohio 
and Michigan reports that greater protection 
came to the Ohio police simply by reason 
of the retention of the death penalty in 
that State. The data from four East North 
Central States cannot be said to furnish 
any conclusive support to the claim that 
the death penalty provides greater protec- 
tion to the police. 

Of the 6 States making up the third group 
to be studied further, 5 are designated by 
the United States Bureau of the Census as 
part of the West North Central region; the 
sixth State, Wisconsin, borders on this re- 
gion. In contrast with the States of the 
2 previous groups, these States are less 
populous and generally more rural in popu- 
lation distribution. The crime rates re- 
ported for urban areas in these States are 
uniformly low. Three of the States, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and Wisconsin, are non- 
death penalty States; these States, and Ne- 
braska, restrict the jurisdiction of their 
State police to highway patrol, or as the 
report of the Wisconsin force states: “Au- 
thority is limited to traffic patrol and en- 
forcement of certain truck regulations, auto- 
mobile dealer license laws, certain finance 
laws, and laws governing the regulation of 
circuses, peddlers and transient merchants.” 
All six States have had State police forces 
since 1939. 


TABLE V.—Number of State police killed by 
lethal weapons in the hands of criminals, 
jor 6 West North Central States 


Killings, All 

Btate 1939-54" | killings 
l D a cat ate E RE AAEE O 1 
WT in aON Fase ro ier tat anid. 0 0 
Deane oct <i er rn ee ee 2 2 
WorttDakotts st. oto ce nae 0 0 
South Dakotas 5 1 1 
Winta cat a at a 0 0 


While it is true that the three non-death- 
penalty States in this group grant only lim- 
ited jurisdiction to their police, the same 
holds true for Nebraska, Thus, we cannot 
disallow the killings reported by the Ne- 
braska Safety Patrol on any grounds of 
greater exposure to risk from the nature of 
its work. Study of the data presented in 
table V reveals that the record of Killings 
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for death-penalty and non-death-penalty 
States in this group lends no support to the 
claim of death-penalty proponents. 

In summary, therefore, of this section of 
the study, we conclude that the data avail- 
able to us after a survey of half the State 
police forces of the United States do not 
lend empirical support to the claim that the 
existence of the death penalty in the statutes 
of a State provides a greater protection to 
the police than exists in States where that 
penalty has been abolished. 

In view of the negative conclusion drawn 
from a survey of State police officers killed 
by criminals, some interest attaches to the 
question of the extent of police support of 
the death penalty as a source of protection. 
How universal is such support? Does this 
support vary in some observable relation to 
actual experience? Through the cooperation 
of State police respondents some information 
pertinent to these questions has been gath- 
ered in the course of the present study. 

Together with a request for completion of 
the blank described in the first section of 
this study, the following request was also 
addressed to the directors of the 27 State 
police forces: 

2. Please give me your personal opinion 
of the accuracy of the claim made in the 
opening paragraph of this letter. 


The claim, as stated in the letter was: “That 
the existence of the death penalty in a 
given State gives the police a certain amount 
of protection, which would be lost if the 
death penalty were abolished.” 

Statements in response to this request 
were received from 18 of the 24 respondents. 
No expression of opinion was forthcoming 
from the responding officials of the Georgia, 
Illinois, Nebraska, North Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, and South Dakota State police forces. 
It will be noted that 1 of the 6, North Da- 
kota, is a non-death-penalty State. 

Since the request asked for expressions 
of personal opinion, it has not been possible 
to classify the responses under exact cate- 
gories. A study of the opinions expressed, 
however, furnishes the following summary: 

Respondents from eight States—California, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, New 
York, Oregon, and Texas—favored the view 
that the existence of the death-penalty pro- 
vides a certain protection for police officers, 

Respondents from three States—Maine, 
Massachusetts, and Wisconsin—rejected the 
claim. 

Respondents from two States—Minnesota 
and West Virginia—expressed the opinion 
that the existence of the death-penalty prob- 
ably did not provide greater protection. 

Respondents from the remaining 5 of the 
18 States replying to this request—Michigan, 
Missouri, Ohio, Rhode Island, and Washing- 
ton—indicated in their replies that they had 
no fixed opinion on the claim. 

From this summary it can be seen that no 
one opinion prevails throughout police cir- 
cles. In some instances, respondents from 
neighboring States have expressed opposing 
sentiments on the question of the death 
penalty as a protection to the police. 
Though not all replies from the non-death- 
penalty States showed fixed opposition to the 
claim, explicit replies in favor of the claim 
were all from States having the death pen- 
alty in existence within their jurisdictions, 

In conclusion, a brief analysis of the re- 
plies from some States will be made by way 
of a comparison between opinions expressed 
and the corresponding data on killings re- 
ported from the State forces. For this pur- 
pose we select three groups within the re- 
gional divisions utilized in the first section 
of this study. 

From the New England region, Commis- 
sioner John C. Kelly, of the Connecticut 
State police, stated: 

“T personally agree with the supporters of 
the death penalty that the existence of such 
a penalty in a given State gives the police a 
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certain amount of protection which would 
be lost if the penalty were abolished, With 
the death penalty existing it is only common- 
sense to believe that criminals are less likely. 
to carry lethal weapons for fear that they 
might be tempted to use them when com- 
ing in contact with the police.” 

On the other hand, from the same erea 
Col. Robert Marx, chief of the Maine State 
Police, replied: 

“Both the record and experience in this 
State would indicate that the lack of a death 
penalty in no way influences the element 
of protection to the police in this State.” 

Im the neighboring Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, Commissioner of Public 
Safety Otis M. Whitney, is of the view that 
the existence of the death penalty gives the 
public a certain amount of protection, but 
he adds: 

“I do not think criminals would be less 
likely to carry lethal weapons because of the 
threat of the death penalty, but they might 
be less likely to use them while committing a 
crime. * * * They do not give much thought 
to the possibility that they might be tempted 
to use them in a brush with the police.” 

And from a fourth New England State, 
Col. John T. Sheehan, superintendent of the 
Rhode Island State Police remarked: 

“Relative to your specific inquiry concern- 
ing the comparative values in the retention - 
or abolition of the death penalty, it is my 
thought that the question is based on the 
knowledge of laws entertained by the crimi- 
nal. Since this is such a speculative estima- 
tion no conclusive opinion can be formed or 
expressed.” 

Over against the opinions thus expressed, 
we may consider the number of police officers 
killed in the ranks of the State police forces 
of this region: 


For: Connecticut... 


Solis het std EPA CEAO a 


Against: 
Malnés == oo so enamel EEE, 
Massachusetts. 0-2. S Es | 
No fixed opinion: Rhode Island___.___ A 1 


From the States in the East North Central 
region, we find that Superintendent Frank 
A. Jessup, of Indiana State police, favors 
the view that the existence of the death 
penalty gives police a certain amount of 
protection, In support of his opinion he 
writes: 

“During the past 20 years of police ex- 
perience many criminals have told me that 
the presence of the death penalty on the 
Indiana statutes acts as a deterrent in the 
carrying of firearms. These people were not 
too concerned over serving time for burglary 
or larceny, but were concerned in the pen- 
alty for shooting a police officer.” 

Commissioner Joseph A. Childs, of the 
Michigan State police, however, presents a 
somewhat different view on the protective 
value of the death penalty: 

“With respect to the protection such a 
penalty would or does afford police officers, 
I do not feel as qualified to speak as are 
chiefs of police in the larger cities where 
there is more of a concentration of the 
vicious type of criminal and lethal weapon 
attacks on police officers are more frequent. 
* * * Our own experience does not provide 
a broad enough basis for definite conclu- 
sions. * * * Granting that the intent of 
penalty is to deter crime as well as punish 
it, the death penalty should be the greatest 
deterrent of all, but this logic is open to 
many counter-arguments and is certainly 
not supported in its entirety by the records.” 

A third State in this area, Ohio, has a 
police force with limited jurisdiction. Col. 
George Mingle, superintendent of the Ohio 
State Highway Patrol, reports that in dis- 
cussing the question at issue with members 
of his staff, he found that they were divided 
in their opinions. On the matter of crimi- 
nals carrying lethal weapons, he remarks: 

“How often * * * criminals have been 
tempted or refrained from using them be=- 


. 
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cause Ohio has a capital punishment law, 
we do not know. There is a limited number 
of cases where our patrol officers have been 
injured by lethal weapons in the hands of 
criminals. In our more than 21 years of 
existence as a law-enforcement agency in this 
State, we have had 1 officer murdered. We 
are not able to say that these results would 
have been different if this State did not 
have capital punishment.” 

Once again, for purposes of comparison, 
we recall the respective numbers of killings 
of members of the State police forces and 
the opinions expressed from these States: 


POP inane sos So oe oe Sng 
No fixed opinion: 
p Canina n a IRER EA E A E 5 
OD ipuia fe a a a ee 1 


Just as in the New England region, so we 
find here that the range of police experience 
with killings by criminals is wide and police 
cpinion on the death penalty seems to vary 
independently of any observable relation 
to this experience. 

A final comparison may be made of three 
States in the West North Central region. In 
support of the claim for the death penalty 
is the statement of Chief David Herrick, of 
the Iowa Highway Safety Patrol: 

“I am inclined to believe that the existence 
of the death penalty does give the police a 
certain amount of protection.” 

An opposite position on the question is 
taken by L. E. Beier, director of enforce- 
ment of the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle De- 
partment: 

“It is my belief that a deterrent effect is 
not achieved by the retention of the death 
penalty. It is my further belief that very 
few criminals take into consideration at 
the moment when a crime is committed 
whether or not apprehension would result 
in the death penalty being imposed.” 

And from another non-death-penalty 
State in the same region, we find the fol- 
lowing statement by E. T. Mattson, assistant 
superintendent of the Bureau of Criminal 
Apprehension, - Department of Highways, 
Minnesota: 

“It is our belief that the certainty of ap- 
prehension and punishment is the greatest 
deterrent force in our society today. How- 
ever, it is doubtful that capital punishment 
such as the death penalty, is a greater de- 
terring force than punishment in a lesser 
degree, by imprisonment.” 

The data on killings of members of the 
State police for these West North Central 
States will be recalled: 


POE SOWA. goon hc cones A 1 
Against: 
BMiinnesote oo ee cn co deine 0 
WHISGOREIT 6 oo de S a ee 0 


It is to be noted that the replies from these 
States exhibit the same variations in opinion 
and experience found in the other regions 
examined. 

In summary of this section of the study, 
then, we may say that the opinions held by 
police officials on the claim that capital 
punishment is a source of greater protection 
to the police, varies widely, through the 
more common view supports that claim. 
From our survey of opinions it would seem 
that the record of killings of police in a 
particular police force does not of itself de- 
termine police opinion for or against the 
death penalty as a protection. Though 
most support for the death penalty came 
from rather populous, urbanized States, 
having the death penalty on their statutes, 
and all reporting some killings of officers in 
their State police forces, we find dissenting 
opinions held by police officials from States 
possessed of these same characteristics. 
Whether grouped with respect to geographi- 
cal proximity, similarity of crime rates, pop- 
ulation distribution, or compared on the 
basis of numbers of police officers killed, the 
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different States manifested no fixed pattern 
of opinion among police officials on the value 
of the death penalty as a protection to the 
police. 


SPECIAL REPORT ON PENNSYLVANIA 


The accompanying diagram presents the 
number of State police officers killed or 
wounded, by lethal weapons in the hands 
of sane criminals, during the years 1905-54. 
Data on killings and woundings are from a 
report of the Pennsylvania State police. In 
the same diagram is indicated the number 
of criminals executed in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania for each year in the same 
period. Data on executions came from the 
following sources: 

For the years 1905 to 1914: 46th Annual 
Report of Board of Commissioners of the 
Public Charities of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania for 1915. Harrisburg, Pa., 1916, 
page 78. 

For the years 1916 to 1929: from a copy of 
the records of the State Penitentiary at Rock- 
view, Department of Justice, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, supplied through the cour- 
tesy of Frederick S. Baldi, M. D., warden. 

For the years 1930 to 1952: Prisoners in 
State and Federal Institutions, National 
Prisoners Statistics. Washington: Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, 1954, page 80. 

For the years 1953 to 1954: Executions in 
1954, National Prisoners Statistics. Wash- 
ington: Federal Bureau of Prisons, 1955 
page 2. 

A study of the data presented in this dia- 
gram shows the following relationships be- 
tween numbers of executions and numbers of 
killings or woundings for the same or suc- 
ceeding years: 

Where executions of criminals increased in 
a given year: 

For the same year: 

In 3 instances killings of police increased. 

In 6 instances woundings of police in- 
creased. 

In 6 instances killings decreased. 

In 3 instances woundings decreased. 

In 15 instances killings remained the same 
as the previous year. 

In 15 instances woundings remained same 
as previous year, 

For the succeeding year: 

In 1 instance killings increased. 

In 5 instances woundings increased. 

In 4 instances killings decreased. 

In 7 instances woundings decreased. 

In 19 instances killings remained the same. 

In 12 instances woundings remained the 
same. 

Where executions decreased from the pre- 
vious year: 

For the same year: 

In 3 instances killings increased. 

In 5 instances woundings increased. 

In 2 instances killings decreased. 

In 8 instances woundings decreased. 

In 19 instances killings remained the same. 


In 11 instances woundings remained the 
same, 


For the succeeding year: 

In 4 instances killings increased over pre- 
vious years. 

In 6 instances woundings increased. 

In 4 instances killings decreased. 

In 4 instances woundings decreased. 

In 16 instances killings remained the same, 

In 14 instances woundings remained the 
same. 

Where executions remained the same as a 
preceding year: 

For the same year: 

In 1 instance killings remained the same. 

In 1 instance woundings remained the 
same. 

From an inspection of these relationships 
we must conclude that there is no consistent 
pattern of association between the number 
of criminals executed in Pennsylvania and 
the killing or woundings of members of the 
State police in that State. 
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evelopment of Niagara Falls Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK < 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in the. 
northwestern part of my State there is a 
fine weekly publication called the Arcade 
Herald, which is circulated in what is 
called the tri-county area. That pub- 
lication recently printed in one of its 
columns, entitled “Tri-Angles,” a letter 
from Mr, Luke F. Sharon, superintendent 
of public works of the village of Arcade. 
The village of Arcade has a municipally 
owned plant, and Mr. Sharon is a past 
president of the Municipal Electric Util- 
ities Association of New York State. He 
is at the present time a director of the 
American Public Power Association. He 
wrote to the editor of the Arcade Herald 
about the proposal to develop hydroelec- 
tric power at Niagara Falls under public 
auspices. In his letter he gave the an- 
swer to many of the misleading argu- 
ments that have been made in the past 
against public development and in favor 
of a private giveaway of this priceless 
natural resource. I am glad, indeed, to 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the very 
fine column entitled “‘Tri-Angles,” con- 
taining the letter from Mr. Sharon on the 
subject of public development of hydro- 
electric power at Niagara Falls. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

TRI-ANGLES y 

We had hoped for some response to our 
editorial in last week’s Tri-Angles anent the 
Development of Niagara power. But we had 
never expected as instantaneous or as ex- 
cellent a rebuttal to the private utilities 
arguments on the question, which we pre- 
sented last week, as is printed below. 

The writer of the letter is Luke F. Sharon, 
Superintendent of Public Works of the Vil- 
lage of Arcade. He has been active in the 
affairs of municipal government since 1930, 
and has been in Arcade for the past 5 years. 
He is a past president of the Municipal Elec- 
tric Utilities Association of New York State, 
and presently a director of the American 
Public Power Association, both of which or- 
ganizations naturally favor the public de- 
velopment of power, and in the Niagara 


instance lead towards development by the 
State. 

From the above it is obvious that Mr. 
Sharon should know whereof he speaks, and 
we state unqualifiedly that his response is 
the finest rebuttal on any question which it . 
has been our pleasure to receive. His views 
on the Niagara power question follow: 

“Your column of February 9th comment- 
ing on State versus private utility redevelop- 
ment of Niagara Falls power is very timely. I 
hope that it will be read widely and that 
your readers will express their views to our 
legislators, after thoughtful consideration. 

“Volumes have been written and many 
words have been spoken on the question. As 
a newspaper editor you are surely familiar 
with the source of most of the written ma- 
terial on the subject. You are skilled in your 
profession and you surely recognize the 
clever phrases of the public relations expert, 
the influence of the wellheeled lobbyist, and 
the highpowered and costly methods of the 
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professional advertising man guiding the 
propaganda campaigns of the private utility 
companies. These campaigns, paid for by 
the customers of the private utility com- 
panies through their electric bills, are de- 
signed to create the impression that public 
Ownership (municipal-State-Federal) is So- 
cialistic, unbusinesslike, and a threat to the 
free enterprise system. 

“The municipal electric utilities and other 
Publicly owned utilities, as you know, have 
limited facilities for counteracting this prop- 
aganda. It is a tribute to the common sense 
of many of our people that they have not 
been completely overwhelmed by the radio, 
television and newspaper presentations of 
the private utilities side of the story. 

“Irresponsible individuals seeking to dis- 
credit those who may not agree with them 
have resorted to the tag of “Socialist” for 
those who believe that a village, a city, or a 
State has the right to supply electricity to 
its citizens. Was the late Federal Judge, 
John Knight a Socialist because he advo- 
cated a municipal-electric plant in the early 
days of Arcade? Certainly not. Were John 
L. Gibby, George Hogue, Dr. Shedd, R. J. 
Tilton, H. J. McNair and W. E. Bardsley 
Soeialists because they helped to found and 
support a municipal electric plant in Arcade? 
Nothing could be more ridiculous. 

“Private utility advertising has been di- 
rected to persuade the voter that the private 
companies have a monopoly on business man- 
agement, the inference being that publicly- 
owned utilities are not business managed. If 
better business management means better 
efficiency, as I believe it does, documented 
facts will show that the publicly-owned util- 
ities are better business-managed than their 
Privately owned counterparts. 

“You describe yourself Mr. Editor, as a 
staunch defender of private enterprise. I 
too, and every other loyal citizen, will defend 
private enterprise. Your business; the hard- 
ware store across the street, and the hotel 
down on the corner are private enterprises. 
They exist because their owners were willing 
to risk their capital in their respective bus- 
inesses. You have no assurance that another 
publisher will not go into competition with 
you from across the street. The hardware 
merchant and the hotel proprietor likewise 
always face the risk of losing business to a 
competitor if their prices are not reasonable 
and their service better. What ‘enterprise’ 
do you see in a business such as the private 
electric utility industry where, (1) a fixed 
profit is guaranteed on the investment, and 
(2) where the customer has no choice but 
to pay the price or go without the product 
or service? 

“Let us not confuse private enterprise with 
Private monopoly. 

“The profit utilities make quite a story out 
of the enormous taxes which they pay, and 
would pay, if Niagara were handed over to 
them. Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
every nickel of taxes paid, are first collected 
from the consumer in his electric bill. 

“Would you rather pay your taxes directly 
to the taxing agency and know how much 
they are? Or would you prefer to be spared 
the pain by having them concealed in your 
electric bill? 

“With all due respect to public service com- 
missions and other regulatory agencies, I 
believe that the very existence of municipal 
electric utilities in our State has done more 
to bring down the cost of electricity to all of 
the people than any other factor. The pub- 
lic redevelopment of Niagara will not only 
bring low-cost power to 20 or more publicly 
Owned electric utilities in western New York 
but it will create a further yardstick of cost 
that has never before been possible in the 
area. It will bring lower rates to the cus- 
tomers of privately owned and publicly 
Owned utilities alike, just as large scale pub- 
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lic power developments have done in the 
South, the West and the Northwest. 

“The whole question as I see it, reduced to 
its simplest terms, is: should this priceless 
resource belonging to the people, be devel- 
oped for the private profit of a few and used 
as a subtle means of squeezing more taxes 
out of the electric consumer; or, should it be 
developed for the benefit of all by a State 
agency, the New York State Power Authority, 
already constituted and already well on the 
way to completion of a closely related proj- 
ect on the same waterway—the St. Lawrence 
power project.” 


The Family Size Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER: Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
from the Oregon Farmer of February 16, 
1956, which presents a very articulate 
statement on the subject of the family 
size farm. The author, B. B. Brigham, 
of Genesee, Idaho, is a farmer. On his 
220-acre farm he raises wheat, peas, and 
barley, and operates a grade-A dairy, a 
source of milk supply for the university 
town of Moscow. Besides his own expe- 
rience as a farmer, he has drawn on his 
observatitons as an instructor for 5 years 
in a veterans’ vocational agriculture 
class. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARE WE LosING OUR FAMILY SIZE Farms? 


We are losing our family size farms. In 
Latah County, Idaho, for example, the num- 
ber has declined from 2,124 in 1941 to only 
1,246 in 1955. This is typical of a nationwide 
trend which has accelerated rapidly since 
adoption of the flexible price support pro- 
gram and beginning of the present cost-price 
squeeze. In any price squeeze, smaller op- 
erators are the first to be eliminated. 

A point has already been reached where it 
is almost impossible to start farming unless 
a man has a family relationship of some sort 
with a landowner, or far more capital than 
can ordinarily be accumulated by hard work 
and saving. Opportunities which used to be 
open to the beginner have, for the most 
part, vanished—and this in spite of the pride 
with which we think of our country as a land 

rtunity. 

oe cele rai only a problem of agricul- 
ture. It is also a problem for the business- 
man in the small town. - Merchants who de- 
pend heavily on farm trade are already feel- 
ing the pinch. They are beginning to realize 
that corporate farms, supermechanized agri- 
culture, or big farms only, can easily cut 
their volume of trade in half. 

Everyone deplores the rapid decline of the 
family size farm, but entirely too many 
people think of the development as inevi- 
table. Both major political parties have 
planks in their platforms promising full pro- 
tection to the family size farm, but so far 
they have done very little about it. Here we 
are, most of us agreed that this great na- 
tional problem should be solved, but doing 
little to solve it. It need not be so. 
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Our first step must be to devise a means 
to increase the total agricultural income. 
If this is ever to be done, one inescapable 
conclusion is that those who want the Gov- 
ernment to get out of agriculture, or those 
who imagine that family size farmers can 
survive without price protection, will, if 
their ideas prevail, ruin the family farm. 
A sensible Government program set up by 
new legislation is mandatory. 

Programs we had prior to the flexible 
price plan helped the average-sized farmer 
some, but most of the help they provided 
also went to the large farmer who produced 
storable commodities. While they were not 
permanent solutions for the principal ills 
of agriculture generally they were neverthe- 
less steps in the right direction—in the di- 
rection of price supports which were held at 
a level determined by the cost of production. 

Any departure from this principle will not 
help any farmer, big or little. It is true that 
surpluses of some items have developed un- 
der the program, but this was true because 
some crops were supported at rates of pari- 
ty greater than others, and also because con- 
trols were not effective. It is not wise to 
support one crop over another. Rather all 
crops should be supported at the same rate 
of parity and effective controls applied. 

Also there has never been any justifiable 
reason for helping some farmers 10 to 15 
times as much as others simply because they 
are bigger operators. The distribution of 
the help has certainly been defective, and it 
has been this feature of it more than any- 
thing else that has brought about public 
resentment against farm programs. 

Of course, any farm program that does the 
farmer any good embodies the idea of some 
subsidy to agriculture. In all our past pro- 
grams the subsidy to agriculture has been 
represented by the loss the Government has 
taken in the disposition of surplus products. 

While there are some who recoil at the 
idea of a subsidy for anyone, we as farmers 
should not consider subsidy a particularly 
nasty word. 

There has never been a year in our his- 
tory when the subsidy to business has not 
far outstripped the subsidy to agriculture. 
Ever since the national defense program 
went into high gear, billions of extra dol- 
lars have in one way or another found their 
way into the businessman’s cash register. 
Thirty-four billion dollars were spent for 
defense last year. In addition to this huge 
sum, direct subsidies have gone to the 
mines, mail order firms, airlines, railroads, 
and shipping lines, to mention only a few. 
Most of these subsidies are necessary and 
will continue. Certainly no one in his right 
mind can imagine our political leaders 
ee all subsidies. They are here to 

It has become a generally acce nci- 
ple that the Government sews wait oes 
industries which get into trouble through no 
fault of their own. Why shouldn't this be 
the case? An example will illustrate the 
point. Recently the State Department ne- 
gotiated a deal whereby cheap metals were 
imported from foreign countries, bringing 
the domestic mining industry almost to the 
point of collapse. j 


Finally the industry was saved by a stock- 
piling program resembling the 90 percent 
wheat support program. The Government 
brought up the metal at a price where do- 
mestic mines could afford to operate and 
stored it for future use. This was a sub- 
sidy—a_ justifiable subsidy. Who would 
i ED that oar domestic mines should be 

e to meet all forei 
soar gn competition or go 

Industry demands tariff walls and subsi- 
dies and gets them. The farmers should do 
no less. I have only deep sympathy for those 
few farmers who imagine that we can stay 
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4n business and spurn all offers of Govern- 
ment help. 

If farmers were organized like labor or 
industry we might be able to demand a fair 
price for our products. Then there would 
be no need for subsidies. But there are so 
many farmers, all with different ideas, liv- 
ing in scattered areas, and producing so 
many different products, that effective or- 
ganization for this purpose is impossible. 

Consequently without an intelligent Gov- 
ernment program, we farmers soon fall as 
prey to organized food processors to whom 
we must sell, or to organized oil, steel, ma- 
chinery, rubber or fertilizer industries from 
whom we must buy. Farm cooperatives 
have given some help, but have never been a 
complete answer to our buying difficulties. 

There is a real need for a Federal program 
designed to organize the farmers and subsi- 
dize them if necessary. Here is the program 
I think would be best: 

First. All or at least most farm products 
should be supported at 90-100 percent of 
parity whether storable of perishable. Stor- 
able commodities should be stored and sup- 
ported as at present. Perishable commodi- 
ties should move into consumption at what- 
ever price the market would yield, the pro- 
ducer to get a compensatory payment rep- 
resenting the difference between the nation- 
al average price and the support price. 

Second. There should be a conservation 
reserve applied percentagewise to each farm 
as a requirement for price support. This 
reserve could be increased or decreased from 
year to year, depending upon the domestic 
and foreign market situation. Areas which 
produce products which are in short supply 
should be excused from the conservation re- 
serve requirement. Support prices should 
be retained on such products, however, to 
prevent processors from taking advantage of 
the producers. 

Third. There should be a limit of $25,000 
to $30,000 gross that any one operator could 
sell under support, regardless of the product 
or products. This would tend to equalize the 
subsidy and give full protection to the family 
unit, regardless of the product marketed. 
Larger operators could produce all they 
wished within the limits allowed by the con- 
servation reserve plan, but they would get 
no support or reduced support on the excess. 
Most farmers would not exceed this limit, 
though it is conceded that some would do so. 
This excess could not be allowed to get too 
large; cutbacks on producers of excess might 
be necessary if efforts to dispose of it proved 
difficult; or it could be mandatory that the 
excess be used for export only. If sup- 
plies of any product became too large, bushel 
or pound quotas should be set up for each 
farm; this should be used only as a last re- 
sort. 

Fourth. Regardless of the nature of the 
controls, some surpluses would be inevitable. 
These should never be allowed to accumulate 
and there would need to be an effective way 
to move them into consumption without de- 
moralizing the market. To accomplish this, 
food stamps usable in the purchase of sur- 
plus food only should be issued to public 
schools, needy aged folks, or those with large 
families. Present surplus stocks should be 
given away in distress areas overseas, if they 
can’t be distributed at home. The present 
milk subsidy program in the schools allows 
students to get milk cheaper. Results indi- 
cate a surprising increase in milk sales which 
illustrates the fact that a slight subsidy to 
the public could easily relieve a surplus situ- 
ation and at the same time bring health ben- 
efits to the Nation. 

In order to prevent processors from hold- 
ing prices too high, the Government should 
periodically review their pricing schedules. 
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An effort should be made to hold processor 
profits to a reasonable amount. There is no 
way to hold food prices in line except to pre- 
vent price-fixing agreements between proc- 
essors or to control prices. Either method 
requires Government interference into busi- 
ness to a degree. 


However, when farmers sell No. 1 potatoes 
for $1.25 per hundred and consumers pay 9 
cents a pound for them in Washington, D. C., 
as is the case now, it woud appear that it is 
time for the Government to quit talking and 
start acting. The Government should have 
standby authority to move in with controls 
where processing and marketing charges are 
excessive. 

In order to stimulate consumption of food 
more farmers should seriously consider tax- 
ing themselves at the market place in order 
to supply funds for advertising programs. 
Emphasis should be upon this feature and 
upon expansion of overseas markets rather 
than production cutbacks, The current milk 
advertising program, while seriously handi- 
capped by unnecessarily high prices to con- 
sumers, is still surprisingly successful. Other 
foods can be advertised under the same plan. 

But we cannot be content with a program 
designed only to distribute food on the home- 
front. Overseas markets must be developed 
or agriculture will be permanently in trouble. 
Farmers could well demand of their Congress- 
men that efforts of the State Department to 
block sales of American surpluses be stopped; 
that immediate steps be taken through the 
United Nations to raise wages in areas where 
foreign interests are practicing usury against 
native workers; that serious consideration be 
given to selling surpluses to Iron Curtain 
countries; and most of all, that our diplo- 
matic policy be directed toward the market- 
ing of food overseas instead of marketing 
farm machinery, automobiles, and everything 
else, including agricultural know-how. The 
farmers have been sadly forgotten by the 
diplomats who are working out trade deals 
with foreign countries. Let them start sell- 
ing food before we lose our overseas market 
entirely. 

The family farm is efficient enough to hold 
its own in competition with larger units if 
agriculture is a healthy thriving segment of 
our economy. But if no action is taken to 
put agriculture on a par with other indus- 
tries, then we can bid goodby to the family 
farm. This is a time for all farmers, big and 
little, to demand a better deal for agricul- 
ture. There is little reason to believe that 
big farmers want hard times for agriculture, 
so they can squeeze out the smaller operators. 
The cost-price squeeze is pinching the big 
operators just as it is the rest of us. All 
farmers have a common interest in improv- 
ing economic conditions for all agriculture, 
and that is what this plan is designed to do. 


Statement by Hon. James A. Haley 
Following Passage of H. R. 3383 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN R. PILLION 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 


“ment by Representative James A, HALEY, 


March 6 


Democrat, of Florida, following passage 
of H. R. 3383: 


By far one of the most inspiring figures in 
the battle of the Colorado was the leader of 
the defeated forces. Regardless of the side 
of the issue on which a Member may 
have alined himself, he cannot but admire 
Congressman JoHN P. Sartor for his 
dedicated, unselfish and courageous efforts 
in defense of a position be believes to be in 
the best interest of America—not in the 
interest of just a few people or of a section 
of the country, but of the majority of the 
people and of the Nation as a whole. 

I have seen some gallant battles on the 
floor of the House for projects in behalf of a 
constituency, but none could surpass the 
work of Congressman SAYLOR in the cause of 
a principle for which he can expect little 
recognition in his own district. Congressman 
SayLor was fighting for his constituents and 
for 150 million other Americans who would 
not be beneficiaries of the project under 
consideration, yet the area involved is so 
far from Pennsylvania that I question wheth- 
er his effort will be applauded at home, ex- 
cept perhaps by a relatively few who have 
followed the issue over the years. Too they 
alone will be cognizant of the fact that their 
Congressman’s unyielding position was re- 
sponsible for the revision which deleted the 
Echo Park provision from the project—a dele- 
tion which cut the overall cost by 50 percent 
and will save the Federal Government at least 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

Congressman SayLokR was unarmed 
throughout the conflict. He had no deals to 
offer no projects to exchange, no pressure to 
exert. Principle was his only weapon, and 
this he has refused to relinquish even in this 
hour of defeat. He lost the battle—or at 
least he did not win a complete victory— 
but he has won the admiration and respect 
of even the most aggressive of his foes, 


Effect on Lower Basin of Main Stream 
Holdover Storage in Upper Basin Dur- 
ing Period of Colorado River Water 
Supply Such as 1930 to 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, sponsors 
and advocates of the Colorado River 
storage project have never fully revealed 
the detrimental effects upon the opera- 
tion of facilities in the lower Colorado 
River Basin of the proposed construc- 
tion, filling, and operation of large hold- 
over reservoirs on the main stream and 
major tributaries above Lee Ferry. Such 
vague generalities as have been stated 
have been based primarily upon consid- 
eration of the water supply of the Colo- 
rado River during periods such as 1897 
to 1943 or 1914 to 1945 which included 
some early years of high runoff. The 
water supply in the period 1930 to 1954 
was considerably below the averages for 
these earlier periods. It is not unlikely 
that the pattern and average of the 
water supply during the period of con- 
struction and filling of the proposed up- 
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per basin holdover reservoirs would be Tanie I.—Estimate of channel and reservoir losses and net beneficial consumptive uses 
of main-stream water in the lower basin of the Colorado River and in Mexico in a 
future period of water supply comparable with 1930-54 


Similar to the pattern and average of 
the period 1930 to 1954. Well-estab- 
lished principles of project planning 
would dictate that such a period of low 
historical flow be considered, as well as 
Periods of high fiow, in any study of the 
effects of a project on existing facilities. 
The 1930 to 1954 interval provides the 
Safest basis for appraisal of the need 
for and effects of large additional stor- 
age capacity in the upper basin. 

To demonstrate the effects of the 
Operation of proposed upstream storage 
reservoirs in conjunction with the oper- 
ation of Lake Mead during a period of 
Water supply such as 1930 to 1954, a 
group of hypothetical studies was made 

y engineers of the Colorado River 

Board of California. These studies show 
that in such a period the unrestricted 
filing and operation of upper basin 
Storage reservoirs, such as at Glen Can- 
yon, would place lower basin consump- 
tive use of water in jeopardy and would 
Violate existing lower basin power con- 
tracts. It was shown that, in order to 
avoid serious detriment to users of water 
and power in the lower basin, some rigid 
limitations must be placed upon the fill- 
ing and operation of the upper basin 
Storage reservoirs. 
_ The studies covered sufficient variety 
and range to circumscribe probable oper- 
ating conditions and principles, includ- 
ing assumptions that Glen Canyon res- 
€rvoir would be full or empty at the 
Start of the period, and Lake Mead full 
or half full; that the reservoirs would 
be operated primarily to fully meet an- 
nual consumptive use requirements 
downstream, to generate contract firm 
Power at Hoover, to accumulate storage 
at Glen Canyon, or to hold Lake Mead 
above minimum desirable level; and 
Various combinations of these different 
assumptions. As bases for comparison, 
Studies were made of hypothetical Lake 
Mead operations using the 1930 to 1954 
flow data and assuming the reservoir 
full to spillway crest elevation initially 
and also assuming the initial usable con- 
tent equal to the actual usable content 
in January 1955. 

In all the studies consideration was 
8iven to the delivery obligation of the 
upper basin under article III (d) of the 
Colorado River Compact. Requirements 
for water from the main stream for con- 
Sumptive uses in the lower basin and for 
delivery to Mexico, plus irrecoverable 
losses from the main stream in the lower 
basin, were estimated at 10,200,000 acre- 
feet a year on the basis of present uses 
and expected increases as shown in table 
I. The corresponding average annual 
flow required at Lee Ferry was estimated 
at 9,600,000 acre-feet. Required flows at 
Lee Ferry to provide contract firm power 
generation at the Hoover plant were cal- 
Culated at 10,140,000 acre-feet a year 
assuming a 500-foot head on the plant 
and at 11,100,000 acre-feet a year assum- 
ing a 450-foot head, the September 1955 
level. In all the studies the assumption 
Was made that beneficial consumptive 
uses of water in the upper basin, esti- 
Mated at present at approximately 2 
Million acre-feet a year, would increase 
during the 25-year study period at a 
uniform rate of 80,000 acre-feet a year. 


{Thousands of acre-feet] 

| 

Unrecovered Evapora- Total main 

; ~ {Net channel) ;; stream 

Pee California] Arizona | Mexican | less in All- | Joss below | tion losses | Nevada | and loss in 

‘alendar year | net use! | net use 2 enta Ganal to Hoover aaa net use’ | lower basin 

ped as een ee Gaa? 
1068" 2 tm Siak 4, 590 1, 060 1, 700 200 600 1, 200 23 9, 400 
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by ee oe 4, 750 1, 100 1, 700 200 600 1, 200 29 9, 600 
SORA See se E 4, 820 1, 100 1, 700 200 600 1, 200 32 9, 650 
ree ame DS , 900 1, 100 1, 700 200 600 1, 200 35 9, 700 
NOAD?S oe ties a , 980 1, 100 1, 700 200 600 1, 200 38 9, 800 
VOGT Se Kees 5, 050 1, 100 1, 700 200 600 1, 200 41 9, 900 
Te eS eee L 5, 130 1, 100 1, 700 200 600 1, 200 44 10, 000 
ht EETEHI AHH 5, 210 1, 100 1, 700 200 600 1, 200 47 10, 050 
10666 oe ee , 285 1, 100 1, 700 200 600 1, 200 50 10, 100 
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RT 
1 Projected from Colorado River Board monthly water reports, with Metropolitan Water District aqueduct at 


full capacity by 1965 
2 Projected from 
Colorado River I 


Colorado River Board water reports, with Gila and Yuma projects fully developed in 1955 and 
ndian Reservation at full development in 1957. 


3 Required delivery under terms of 1944 Mexican treaty, plus allowance for regulatory losses, 


4 Derived from U. 8. 
1946-52, rounded. 


Geological Survey water supply papers. 


This is the average for calendar ycars 


5 Based on data in Central Arizona Projest ape to report, 1947, U. 8. Bureau of Reclamation, and on differ- 


ences in flow between Topock and Imperial 


6 From Central Arizona Project, appendixes to report, 1947, U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, p. B-77. 


am, taken from U. S. Geological Survey water supply papers. 


he 6 dams are 


Hoover, Davis, Parker, Headgate Rock, Imperial, and Laguna. 


7 Estimated from 


U. 8. Geological Survey records of diversions from Lake Mead for Nevada, 1950-54. 


8 Amounts required at Lee Ferry would be approximately 600,000 acre-feet per year less, because of average 


tributary inflow below Lee Ferry. 


The following conclusions were drawn 
by the engineers from the operation 
studies, based on the water supply of the 
1930 to 1954 period and upon the premise 
that such a 25-year supply may well be 
representative of that which can be ex- 
pected during the filling of the proposed 
upper basin reservoirs: 

First. With no accumulation of hold- 
over storage in the upper basin during 
such a period the water supply would be 
more than adequate to satisfy the lower 
basin main stream consumptive use re- 
quirements and the Mexican Treaty re- 
quirements with the regulation provided 
by Lake Mead alone; but the firm power 
commitments at Hoover Dam could only 
be met if Lake Mead were full or nearly 
full at the start. 

Second. Obviously any accumulation 
of holdover storage in the upper basin 
during such a period would further re- 
duce the possibility of firm power pro- 
duction at Hoover Dam. 

Third. Even if Lake Mead were full to 
spillway level at the start, the accumu- 
lation of storage in upper basin reservoirs 
in excess of about 10 million acre-feet 
during sucha period would cause a deficit 
in firm power production at Hoover Dam. 

Fourth. In sucha period of runoff Glen 
Canyon Reservoir could not be filled even 
at a uniform rate to its total capacity 
without causing a damaging curtailment 
of about three-quarters of a million acre- 
feet annually in consumptive uses of 
water by presently existing facilities in 
the lower basin, in addition to serious 


deficits in Hoover firm power production. 
If Glen Canyon Reservoir were to be 
brought to full capacity in less than 25 
years, curtailment of lower basin uses 
might be nearly a million acre-feet a 
year because of increased evaporation 
loss from Glen. 

Fifth. If the Colorado River storage 


‘project is not to seriously damage the 


lower basin, the increment in holdover 
storage in the upper basin in any calen- 
dar year must be limited to the amount 
by which the actual flow at Lee Ferry 
would otherwise exceed 12 million acre- 
feet if there were no holdover storage 
in the upper basin. 

Although the studies deal primarily 
with the operation of Glen Canyon Res- 
ervoir and Lake Mead, the conclusions 
drawn apply with equal or greater force 
to the effect of a group of several large 
holdover reservoirs as now proposed for 
construction in the upper basin. 

THE WATER SUPPLY 


As shown in table II, the estimated 
average annual virgin discharge of Col- 
orado River at Lee Ferry, the compact 
division point, for the 25-year dry period 
beginning with 1930 is about 13 million 
acre-feet. This is only 85 percent of 
the estimated average of 15,600,000 acre- 
feet for the 1914 to 1945 period used by 
the Reclamation Bureau as the basis for 
its planning of the Colorado River stor- 
age project. The following tabulation 
compares the estimated average virgin 
flow at Lee Ferry for the 1930 to 1954 
period with the estimated averages for 
other periods: 


aon e Se Le e a we ESS We a Sd Se 


Average vir- | Percent ol Porcent of 


gin flow at 


Period Vee vary 


1930-54 | 1914-45 Reference 


average | average 


117 100 | H. Doc. 364, 83d Cong. 
100 85 | Table III. 
135 115 | H. Doc. 364. 
89 76 Do. 
114 97 | H. Doc. 364 and table III. 
39 33 | Table IIL. 


eS ee ee 
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TaBLE II.—Water supply at Lees Ferry in the period 1930-54 


[Units in thousands of acre-feet] 


Historical : 
flow of > | Tystoria 
Calendar year - Colorado | Paria River 
River Taa 
at Lees at Lees 
Fery 4 Ferry 1 
erry 

12, 390 21 

6, 218 10 

15, 130 38 

9, 733 18 

3, 948 18 

30, 270 17 

12, 110 37 

11, 980) 26 

15, 640 26 

&, 839 33 

7, 589 28 

17, 860 32 

14, 790 15 

11, 410 22 

13, 020 14 

31,770 21 

R, 751 22 

14, 050 22 

12, 880 16 

14, 600 20 

10, 800 13 

9, 901 15 

17, 904 17 

8, 730 18 

6, 162 16 

286, 475 535 

11, 460 21 


AE Estimated 
istori stimate 
flow of Araun ated Trum ateg virgin flow at 
Colorado ODANA N Teed Lees Ferry 
River d i tion 3 F 4 division 
at Lees eplevion cuy point ê 
Ferry ? 
12, 410 1, 820 14, 210 14, 230 
6, 230 1, 380 7, 600 7,610 
15, 170 1, 960 17, 090 17, 130 
9, 750 1, 610 11, 340 11, 360 
3, 970 1, 240 5, 190 5, 210 
10, 290 1, 640 11,910 11, 930 
12, 150 1, 830 13, 940 13, 980 
12,010 1, 840 13, 820 13, 850 
15, 670 2, 110 17, 750 17, 780 
8, 870 1, 690 10, 530 10), 560 
7, 620 1, 520 9, 110 9, 140 
17, 890 2, 100 19, 960 19, 990 
14, 800 2, 100 16, 890 16, 900 
11, 430 1, 840 13, 250 13, 270 
13, 030 1, 930 14, 950 14, 960 
11, 790 1,870 13, 640 13, 660 
8, 770 1, 680 10, 430 w), 450 
14, 070 1, 960 16, 010 16, 030 
12, 900 1, 930 14, 810 14, 830 
14, 620 2, 020 16, 620 16, 640 
10,810 1, 840 12, 640 12, 650 
, 920 1, 820 11, 720 11, 740 
17, 920 2, 180 20, 080 20, 100 
8, 750 1, 750 10, 480 10, 500 
6, 180 1, 640 7, 800 7, 820 
287, 020 45, 300 331, 770 332, 320 
11, 480 1,810 13, 270 13, 290 


1 From U. 8. Geological Survey water supply papers and provisional records. 

2 Sum of historical flows of Paria and Colorado Rivers at Lees Ferry, rounded off to nearest 10,000 acre-feet. 

3 From 1953 Memorandum Supplement to U. S. Bureau of Reclamation Report on Water Supply of the Lower 
Colorado River Basin, November 1952, p. 25. Depletions for 1952, 1953, and 1954 are estimated by assuming same 
transbasin diversions as 1951 and same irrigation depletions as in years of comparable flow, 1941, 1946, and 1940, re- 
spectively. Water-year depletions are assumed equal to calendar-year depletions. 

4 Colorado River above mouth of Paria River, rounded off to nearest 10,000 acre-fect. 


è Includes flow of Paria River, 


The average annual tributary inflow 
between Lees Ferry and Hoover Dam for 
the 1930 to 1954 period was estimated 
at 630,000 acre-feet, comprising 20,000 
acre-feet from Paria River and 610,000 
acre-feet between Lees Ferry—compact 


division point—and Hoover Dam as is 
indicated by table III. On the basis of 
these estimates the average annual vir- 
gin flow into Lake Mead during the pe- 
riod would have been 13,900,000 acre- 
feet. 


TABLE III.—Estimated inflow to Lake Mead in addition to delivery at Lees Ferry 


[Thousands of acre-feet] 
Historical Estimated E 
Historical | Historical | flow, Little | netinflow | Estimated | Historical es 
Calendar | flow, Colo- | flow, Colo- Colorado between tributary flow of 1 ae OM io, 
= rado River | rado River | River at | Grand Can- | inflow except | Virgin River} j@5¢ 1° 
year at Lees at Grand | Grand Falls onand | Virgin River| at Little- Ag i ot 
Ferry Canyon or near oover 2X (5)+ (4) field Lees F 3 
Cameron Dam erry 
z » 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
WOM ccicances 12, 390 12, 760 180 190 
p |.) Peper 6, 220 6, 590 200 170 
pio. Bee 15, 130 15, 820 430 260 
pth: SERPS 9, 730 10, 040 160 150 
PA Dam eee 3, 950 4,190 40 200 
TINEA 10, 270 19, 620 220 130 
4996202 12,110 12, 470 170 190 
LOST Sodas oe 11, 980 32, 540 340 220 
a |. See Sa 15, 640 15, 860 160 60 
pi | Rey 8, 840 9, 090 80 170 
i ea 7, 590 R, 040 190 260 
i, eae nee 17, 860 18, 790 590 340 1,270 
19048 .usces 14, 790 14, 920 90 40 
JMI eee 11, 410 11, 620 100 110 
DMA cena 13, 020 13, 330 130 180 
b | ees 11,770 12,110 160 180 
IMG ai eu 8, 7. 9, 120 140 230 
0) een 14, 050 14, 350 170 130 
9068: 5 ..35-~ 12, 880 13, 010 130 0 
WAG DEE 14, 600 14, 620 290 10 
-1950_...4.--- 10, 800 30, 440 40 0 
: | ee 9, 900 9, 930 60 10 
AWS pssst 17, 900 18, 100 350 10 
(Re 8, 730 8, 800 50 20 
Bs ae 6, 160 6, 300 110 30 
Titel cccliccnccuwenawas i vansebteksrqnausatumcnauans [auwescdetueet 11, 100 
Pei T las os cain crc a penne E waneeecunnt nes [amenipnewncede 44 


1 Negative result assumed as zero, 


Source of data: U, S. Geodetic Survey water supply papers and provisional U. S. Geodetic Survey records. 


The flows in col. (5) are obtained by subtracting the values of cols. (2) and (4) from col. (3). 


As suggested on 


. 281 of the Colorado River, U. S. Bureau of Reclamation, 1946, col. (6) is based on the assumption that net minor 
Tibatary inflow between Grand Canyon and Hoover Dam equals that between Lees Ferry and Grand Canyon, 
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WATER REQUIREMENTS FROM MAIN STREAM IN 
LOWER BASIN AND MEXICO 
It was estimated that annual require- 
ments for main stream channel and res- 
ervoir losses, beneficial consumptive 
uses of main stream water in the lower 
basin, and the Mexican Treaty burden 
will total in the near future, say 1965, 
about 10,200,000 acre-feet. This esti- 
mate is shown in table I. Allowance was 
made for estimated evaporation losses 
from all existing lower basin main 
stream reservoirs including Lake Mead. 
The annual quantity of 10,200,000 acre- 
feet would have to be supplied by flow 
at Lees Ferry—and net inflow between 
Lees Ferry—and Hoover Dam. 
CHANNEL LOSSES 


The loss from the channel of the main 
stream below Hoover Dam, exclusive of 
losses from reservoirs, were estimated at 
approximately 600,000 acre-feet a year 
for the 1930—54 period. Figures in table 
IV, showing the computation of the 600,- 
000 acre-feet, are mostly for the period 
1930 to 1937 which is considered repre- 
sentative of a future period comparable 
with 1930 to 1954. 


TABLE IV.—Estimated lower basin channel 
losses main stream, 1930-54 


Average 
annual 

acre-feet 

1. Decrease in fiow, Topock to Imperial 
Darn A A EE ESEESE 602, 000 

2. Gross diversion, Pale Verde Irrigation 
District 3215 he ee E (190, 000) 
Net, estimated 46 of gross_.__...- 87, WOO 

3. Gross diversion, Colorado River Indian 
Reservation | see end nS (25, 000) 
Net, estimated 67 percent of gross_....... 17, 000 

4. Net loss, Topock to Imperial Dam 
e SS.) ea i Bers AAGE 498, 000 
5. Inflow, Bill Williams River t_____._._..-- 113, 000 
6. Minor tributaries above Gila River 2... 40, 000 
7. Gross loss, Topock to Imperial -___. 651, 000 

8, Net loss, Hoover Dam to Topock (esti- 
mated 40 percent of item 7) ?__......... , 000 
9. Total:(448) 8892-2. bosad dat 2 cee 800, 000 

10. Evaporation, Headgate Rock and Im- 
Peg) TES D Thc: rA E pil me EE J) ates ste a 68, 000 

11. Channel loss replaced by evaporation 
from Havasu and Mohave 2____..._-. za , 000 

12. Estimated net channel loss, Hoover Dam 
to Imperial (9-10-11) say-.-...-..--...- 600, 000 


1 U, S. Geological Survey water supply papers. 
2U. 8. Bureau of tion report on Central 
Arizona project. > 
In the calculation no allowance was 
made for flow from Gila River into the 
main stream. The water supply of the 
Gila Basin is already overdeveloped. It 
was estimated that if a water-supply 
period such as 1930 to 1954 were repeated 
in the future, the annual flows of the 
Gila River at the mouth would be negli- 
gible except in the calendar years cor- 
responding to 1932, 1937, and 1941. Even 
the flows in these years would be unavail- 
able practically to help satisfy Colorado 
River requirements, due to the infre- 
quent, flashy nature of the runoff. 
BENEFICIAL CONSUMPTIVE USES 


In the calendar year 1954, net bene- 
ficial consumptive uses of mainstream 
Colorado River water in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and Nevada, according to Colo- 
rado River board monthly water reports 
and the United States Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Water Log of the Colorado 
River, were Arizona, 961,720: Califor- 
nia, 4,423,095; and Nevada, 19,876 acre- 


1956 


feet, respectively. It is shown in table I 
that in the next 10 years these annual 
uses will increase to 1,100,000, 5,362,000, 
and 53,000 acre-feet, respectively. These 
estimates are based upon the assumptions 
that existing mainstream projects in Ari- 
zona will be fully developed, that the 
aqueduct of the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict of Southern California will be flow- 
ing at full capacity within the 10 years, 
and that uses in Nevada will increase at 
the same rate they have in recent years. 
WATER REQUIRED FOR FIRM POWER AT HOOVER 
DAM 

For the first calendar year of the 25- 
year study period, the contract require- 
ment for firm Hoover power was taken as 
4,182,000,000 kilowatt-hours, which was 
the 1955 requirement. ‘The contract 
commitment is 8,760,000 kilowatt-hours 
less in each of the following years, and is 
therefore reduced to 3,972,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours in the last calendar year of 
the period; the 25-year average is 4,077,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

With an effective head of 500 feet and 
an efficiency of 80 percent at the Hoover 
Powerplant, the required average annual 
flow through the plant to satisfy firm- 
Power commitments, using 1955 to 1979 
average contract requirements, would be 
9,940,000 acre-feet. With a 500-foot 
head on the plant, the average annual 
evaporation loss from Lake Mead was 
estimated at 810,000 acre-feet. An av- 
erage annual tributary inflow of 610,000 
acre-feet between Lees Ferry and Hoover 
Dam, as estimated for 1$30 to 1954, would 
compensate for most of this loss, leaving 
a remainder of 200,000 acre-feet per year 
tobe made up. Therefore, to meet firm- 
_ Power requirements at a 500-foot head, 
and to keep Lake Mead at that operating 
level, yearly flow at Lee Ferry would have 
to be 9,940,000 acre-feet plus 200,000 
woe or a total of 10,140,000 acre- 

eet. 

As of September 1955, the effective 
head on the Hoover plant was only about 
450 feet. With such a low head the 
annual flow through the Hoover turbines 
would have to be 11,300,000 acre-feet to 
Meet present firm-power commitments. 
If the present Lake Mead water level 
were maintained throughout the 1955 to 
1979 interval, the required average an- 
nual discharge from the Hoover power- 
house to comply with firm-power con- 
tracts would be 11,050,000 acre-feet. 
Average annual evaporation loss at that 
level is estimated at 660,000 acre-feet. 
Allowing for the 610,000 acre-feet of esti- 
mated tributary inflow, the average an- 
Nual flow requirement at Lees Ferry 
Would be 11,100,000 acre-feet. 

OPERATION STUDIES 


Studies were made on an annual basis, 
using 1930-54 watersupply figures, of 
the operation of Lake Mead alone and of 
the operation of Lake Mead and Glen 
Canyon together, under various assump- 
tions and criteria. The results are shown 
in table V. The general conclusions 
reached in the studies are valid regard- 
less of the number of mainstream hold- 
Over storage reservoirs that might be 
constructed above Lee Ferry. For the 
Studies, the following assumptions were 
Made: 
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First. In the period of operation, the 
water supply would be the same as in 
the 25-year period January 1, 1930, 
through December 31, 1954. 

Second. Flow into Glen Canyon Reser- 
voir during the 25-year operation period 
would be equal to the historical calendar- 
year flow at Lees Ferry, taken from 
United States Geological Survey Water 
Supply Papers, diminished by additional 
upstream depletions which are assumed 
on the basis of Reclamation Bureau esti- 
mates to increase at the rate of 80,000 

-feet per year. 
aie now to Lake Mead would 
equal the sum of the calculated re- 
lease from Glen Canyon Reservoir, the 
Little Colorado River and the Virgin 
River, plus the estimated net yearly 
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minor-tributary inflow between Lees 
Ferry and Hoover Dam. For the study 
of Lake Mead alone the historical flow 
at Lees Ferry, modified by additional up- 
stream depletions, was used instead of 
the release from Glen Canyon. 

Fourth. Evaporation from Glen Can- 
yon Reservoir is estimated at an aver- 
age rate of 4.7 feet per year, deduced 
from United States Bureau of Recla- 
mation data in House Document No. 364, 
83d Congress, 2d session. 

Fifth. Net evaporation from Lake 
Mead is estimated at an average rate of 7 
feet per year on the basis of United 
States Geological Survey monthly rec- 
ords and studies by C. L. Patterson, 
August 1950. 


TABLE V.— Results of operation studies for Glen Canyon Reservoir and Lake Mead 


[Volumes in thousands of acre-feet with water supply as in period 1930-54] 
pa rss a a e) 


Glen Canyon Hoover 
ee e S a ooo E a aaa 
Stud Average firm | Average sec- 
No Initial | Final | average | Initial | Final | Average | 4 vorage | power deficit ondary power 
total total 1 usable usable usable le ee illion kil million kil 
storage | storage | 795e | storage | storage | storage Me eae kilo: | (milion kilos 
rag ; watt-hours) | watt-hours) 
9 (0) (1) 24, 750 16, 080 23, 000 10, 400 0 561 
: eee ó of 10,420] 42,760 4, 640 7,400 | 10, 860 595 0 
~ aay eee A 6, 000 9,950 | 12, 760 4, 640 6,170 | 10,440 870 0 
3_---------- 0 10, 780 9, 670 24, 750 24, 750 21, 630 9, 350 15 0 
4 .....----- 0 , 000 8, 900 24, 750 14, 420 19, 480 9, 060 245 0 
5_-..------- 0 6, 200 9, 920 12, 760 17, 480 17,120 9, 550 186 0 
6_--.------- 26, 000 16, 730 10, 120 24, 750 7 24, 750 9, 700 0 340 
Toinn o| 20,620 9,030 | 24,750] 20,300] 21,230 9, 200 334 135 
Sea Ea Of 13,580] 9,510 |----------]--------+-]---222----|----------f---2000-0 nena -emanen 


1 Glen Canyon Reservoir nonexistent. 


Study No. 1, Lake Mead alone. 

Start: Full to spillway. 

Priorities: First, firm power; second, 
hold Mead full; third, secondary power. 

In the first operation study, Lake Mead 
was assumed to be filled to spillway crest 
elevation at the beginning of the period, 
with usable storage of 24,750,000 acre- 
feet. Glen Canyon Reservoir was con- 
sidered nonexistent. Starting with Lake 
Mead full an attempt was made, first, to 
meet firm power requirements at Hoover 
Dam: second, to keep Lake Mead at its 
initial level; and third, to generate sec- 

wer. 

ne aly indicates that if Lake Mead 
were full at the beginning of a period 
such as 1939-54, it could be operated to 
generate firm power commitments in 
every year, and an average of more than 
500 million kilowatt-hours a year of sec- 
ondary energy. Average annual release 
of water would be more than enough to 
supply downstream consumptive uses and 
delivery to Mexico. However, the stor- 
age would be drawn down more than 8 
million acre-feet at the end of the period. 

Final usable storage, 16,080,000 acre- 
feet. 

Average usable storage, 23 million acre- 
feet. 

Average release, 10,400,000 acre-feet 
per year. es 

Average secondary power, 561 million 
kilowatt-hours per year. 

Study No. 2, Mead and Glen Canyon. 

Start: Mead half full; Glen empty. 

Priorities: First, Hoover firm power; 
second, hold level of Lake Mead; third, 
fill Glen. 


In the second study it was assumed 
that the water surface elevation in Lake 
Mead at the beginning of the 25-year 
period of study would be the same as 
the actual elevation on January 1, 1955, 
or 1,105.5 feet, corresponding to a usable 
storage of 12,760,000 acre-feet. Start- 
ing with this level in Lake Mead and 
with Glen Canyon Reservoir empty, an 
attempt was made, first, to supply firm 
power requirements at Hoover Dam; sec- 
ond, to hold 12,760,000 acre-feet of usable 
storage in Lake Mead; and third, to fill 
Glen Canyon Reservoir, in that order of: 
priority. It was assumed possible to pass 
flows through Glen Canyon Resrvoir 
without detention for dead storage. The 
minimum allowable water surface eleva- 
tion in Lake Mcad was taken arbitrarily 
as 1,000.0 feet, corresponding to a usable 
storage of 4,640,000 acre-feet and a 
powerhead of 350 feet. 

Study No. 2 indicates that with Mead 
only half full at the start, Hoover firm 
power commitments could not be met 
and no storage could be accumulated in 
Glen Canyon Reservoir in the 25-year 
period. No secondary power could be 
generated at Hoover. However, the 
water release would more than supply 
downstream consumptive uses and 
Mexico. 


This study may be considered equiva- 
lent for practical purposes to a study 
of Lake Mead alone. Glen Canyon would 
be useless. In fact, Lake Mead usable 
storage would drop dangerously low. 

Final storage, acre-feet: Mead, 4,640,- 
000 usable; Glen, none. 
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Average storage, acre-feet: Mead, 7,- 
400,000 usable; Glen, none. 

Average annual release, acre-feet: 
Mead, 10,860,000; Glen, 10,420,000. 

Average annual firm power deficit, 
Mead, 595 million kilowatt-hours; Glen, 
none. 

Secondary power, Mead, none. 

Study No. 3, Mead and Glen. 

Start: Mead half full; Glen empty. 

Priorities: First, bring Glen to dead- 
storage level; second, Hoover firm power; 

‘third, hold level of Mead; fourth, fill 
Glen. 

In the third study, the assumptions 
and, criteria were the same as in study 
No. 2, except that in No. 3 it was assumed 
necessary to maintain storage in Glen 
Canyon Reservoir above a certain mini- 
mum in order to obtain the required out- 
flow. Accordingly, this reservoir would 
be brought to dead-storage level, corre- 
sponding to 6 million acre-feet of total 
content, in the first calendar year of the 
period of study. Thereafter, this. level 
would be considered the minimum allow- 
able. 

As would be expected, study No. 3 indi- 
cates about the same limitations as No. 2, 
but with somewhat greater deficit in 
Hoover firm power and slightly less aver- 
age release from Hoover, although still 
more than enough for downstream re- 
quirements. Again, Glen Canyon would 
be practically useless. 

Final storage, acre-feet: Mead, 4,640,- 
000 usable; Glen, 6 million total. 


Average storage, acre-feet: Mead, 
6,170,000 usable; Glen, none. 
Average annual release, acre-feet, 


Mead, 10,440,000; Glen, 9,950,000. 

Average annual firm power deficit, 
. Mead, 870 million kilowatts; Glen, none. 

Secondary power, Mead, none. 

Study-No. 4, Mead and Glen, 

Start: Mead full to spillway; Glen 
empty. 

_ Priorities: First, Glen to dead storage 
level; second, Hoover firm power; third, 
hold Mead full; fourth, fill Glen. 

In the fourth study, Lake Mead was 
assumed to be filled to spillway crest, 
elevation 1,205.4, at the beginning, with 
usable storage of 24,750,000 acre-feet. 
Starting with Lake Mead at this level 
and with Glen Canyon Reservoir empty, 
it was attempied, first, to supply firm- 
power requirements at Hoover Dam; 
second, to keep Lake Mead filled to the 
spillway lip; and third, to fill Glen Can- 
yon Reservoir, in that order of priority, 
The minimum allowable water level in 
Lake Mead was considered to be eleva- 
tion, 1,122, at which the usable storage 
is 14,420,000 acre-feet and the head on 
the powerplant is 472 feet. Glen Can- 
yon Reservoir contents would be in- 
creased to dead-storage level in the first 
year but not increased further until a 
surplus was available after complying 
with Hoover firm-power contracts and 
filling Lake Mead to spillway elevation. 

Study No. 4 indicates that if Lake 
Mead were full at the start of a water- 
supply period such as 1930-54, and 
the proper operating criteria were ob- 
served, the Hoover firm power and the 
downstream use requirements could be 
‘substantially met, and Glen Canyon 
might be partly but not completely filled, 


sumed starting conditions and operating 
criteria the firm power commitments at 
Hoover could be nearly, but not quite 
met. A shortage of 375 million kilowatt- 
hours is indicated in 1 year, averaging 15 
million kilowatt-hours a year for the 
period. It would be possible to keep 
Mead full about half the time, and to end 
with it full. Average annual water re- 
lease would be about equal to consump- 
tive requirements and Mexican Treaty 
obligation. 
_ According to the hypothetical study 
Glen Canyon would begin to accumu- 
late usable storage in the 13th year, 
would reach a maximum in the 23d year, 
and end the period less than half full. 

Final storage, acre-feet: Mead, 24,- 
750,000 usable; Glen, 10,780,000 total. 

Average storage, acre-feet: Mead, 21,- 
630,000 usable; Glen, none. 

Average annual release, acre-feet: 
Mead, 9,350,000 usable; Glen, 9,670,000. 

Average annual firm power deficit: 
Mead, 15 million kilowatt-hours; Glen, 
none. 

Secondary power Mead, none: 

Comparison of study No. 4 with study 
No. 1 indicates that if Lake Mead started 
the period at spillway level, the detention 
of water in Glen Canyon Reservoir 
would deprive the Hoover plant of an 
annual average of 15 million kilowatt- 
hours of firm power and 561 million kilo- 
watt-hours of secondary power. 


Study No. 5, Mead and Glen. 
Start: Mead, full to spillway; Glen, 


- empty. 


Priorities: First, fill Glen; second, 
Hoover firm power; third, hold Mead 
full. 

In the fifth study, Lake Mead was as- 
sumed filled to spillway crest at the be- 
ginning of operation, with 24,750,000 
acre-feet of usable storage. Glen Can- 
yon Reservoir was assumed empty at the 
start. It would be filled to dead storage 
level in the first year, and thereafter 
storage would be increased at a uniform 
rate calculated to arrive at.full capacity 
of 26 million acre-feet at the end of the 
25th year. This study therefore gave 
the highest priority to the filling of Glen 
Canyon Reservoir, second preference to 
the firm-power requirements at Hoover 
Dam, and third to filling Lake Mead to 
spillway crest. The minimum allowa- 
ble usable storage in Lake Mead was as- 
oe at 14,420,000 acre-feet as in study 

o. 4. 

Study No. 5 indicates that even with 
Lake Mead full at the start of a water 
supply period like 1930 to 1954, Glen 
Canyon Reservoir could not be filled 
without damaging curtailment of Hoover 
power production and downstream water 
uses, and substantial drawdown of Lake 
Mead. The study indicates an average 
yearly firm-power shortage of 245 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours at the Hoover plant. 
Lake Mead would be reduced to the mini- 
mum usable storage of 14,420,000 acre- 
feet at the end of the 25 years and in 
several other years of the study period. 
Average yearly discharge below Hoover 
Dam would be insufficient for down- 
stream requirements. 

Final storage, acre-feet: Mead, 14,- 
420,000 usable; Glen, 26 million total, _-— 
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The study indicates that with the as- - 
è 480,000 usable; Glen, none. 
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Average storage, acre-feet: Mead, 19,- 


Average annual release, acre-feet: 
Mead, 9,060,000; -Glen, 8,900,000. 

Average annual power deficit, Mead, 
245 million kilowatt-hours; Glen, none. 

Secondary power, Mead, none. 

Comparison of study No. 5 with study 
No. 1 indicates that with Lake Mead 
starting full, the filling of Glen Canyon 
Reservoir during a 25-year period of 
water supply such as 1930-54, would re- 
duce the average annual Hoover power 
production by about 245 million kilo- 
watt-hours of firm and 561 million kilo- 
watt-hours of secondary power, in ad- 
dition to reducing the water supply for 
the lower basin and Mexico about 1,500,- 
000 acre-feet a year. 

Study No. 6, Mead and Glen. 

Start: Mead half full; Glen empty. 

Priorities: First, Mead to 500 feet 
head; second, Hoover firm power; third, 
fill Glen. 

In the sixth study Lake Mead’s water 
surface elevation at the start of the pe- 
riod was assumed the same as the actual 
elevation on January 1, 1955, corres- 
ponding to a usable storage of 12,760,000 
acre-feet. Starting with this level in 
Lake Mead and with Glen Canyon Reser- 
voir empty, Lake Mead usable storage 
would be increased as soon as possible to 
17,480,000 acre-feet, corresponding to an 
effective head of 500 feet on the Hoover 
plant. The study indicated that this 
head probably could be maintained to 
the end of the period. Hoover firm- 
power requirements would be given pri- 
ority over storage in Glen Canyon Res- 
ervoir. It was assumed possible to pass 
fiows through Glen Canyon Reservoir 
without detention for dead storage. 

Study No. 6 indicates that if, starting 
with Lake Mead at its present level, the 
lake were operated to attain as quickly as 
possible a satisfactory power head on 
Hoover plant, to maintain such head and 
meet firm power and downstream water 
requirements, little retention of storage 
could be accomplished in upper basin 
reservoirs during a water supply period 
like 1930 to 1954. The study indicates 
that under the above assumptions and 
criteria firm power production could be 
attained at Hoover in all years after the 
head had been built up to the 500-foot 
point. Deficits probably would occur 
while that head was being attained. In- 
dicated average yearly release from 
Hoover would be enough for downstream 
requirements. Storage in Glen Canyon 
probably could be brought to nearly two- 
thirds capacity in about the 23d year, ac- 
cording to the study, but would have to 
be drawn down nearly to dead storage 
level at the end of the period. 

Final storage, acre-feet: Mead, 17,- 
480,000 usable; Glen, 6,200,000 total. 

Average storage, acre-feet: Mead, 17,- 
120,000 usable; Glen, none. 

Average annual release, acre-feet 
Mead, 9,550,000; Glen, 9,920,000. 

Average annual firm power deficit, 
Mead, 186 million kilowatt-hours. 

Secondary power, Mead, none. 

Study No. 7, Mead and Glen. 

Start: Mead full to spillway; Glen full. 

Priorities: First, Hoover firm power; 
second, hold Mead full; third, hold Glen 
full; fourth, secondary power. 
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At the beginning of the seventh oper- 
ation study, Glen Canyon Reservoir was 
assumed at full capacity and Lake Mead 
filled to spillway crest. It was at- 
tempted first, to generate contract firm 
power at Hoover Dam; second, to keep 
Lake Mead full to spillway level; third, 
to keep Glen Canyon Reservoir full; and 
fourth, to generate secondary Hoover 
power. 

Study No. 7 indicates that if Glen Can- 
yon Reservoir were full to capacity at 
the start of a water supply period like 
1930 to 1954, and Lake Mead were at spill- 
way crest, the two could be so operated 
that Hoover firm power commitments 
and downstream water requirements 
could be met, and some secondary power 
generated, at the cost of some drawdown 
in storage. If Lake Mead were held full 
to spillway level, as in the study, the 
drawdown at Glen would be about 9 mil- 
lion acre-feet. 

Final storage, acre-feet: Mead, 24,- 
750,000 usable; Glen, 16,730,000 total. 

Average storage, acre-feet: Mead, 24,- 
750,000 usable; Glen, 23,840,000 total. 

Average annual release, acre-feet: 
Mead, 9,700,000; Glen, 10,120,000. 

Firm power deficit, Mead none; Glen, 
none. - 

Average annual secondary power, 
Mead, 340 million kilowatt-hours; Glen, 
none. 

Comparison of this analysis with study 
No. 1 shows that operation of Glen Can- 
yon Reservoir would reduce the average 
annual flow past Hoover Dam by 700,000 
acre-feet, and diminish Hoover second- 
ary power generation by an average of 
221,000,000 kilowatt-hours per year. In 
both studies, firm power requirements 
are met. 

Study No. 8, Mead and Glen. 

Start: Mead full to spillway; 
empty. 

Priorities: First, Glen release, 7,500,000 
acre-feet/year; second, fill Glen; third, 
Hoover firm power; fourth, fill Mead; 
fifth, secondary power. ; 

At the start of the eighth operation 
study, Lake Mead was assumed full to 
spillway crest elevation and Glen Canyon 
Reservoir empty. The release from Glen 
Canyon Reservoir was never allowed to 
be less than 7,500,000 acre-feet per year. 
After meeting this requirement, prefer- 
ence was given to filling Glen Canyon 
Reservoir and keeping it full. From the 
water available at Lake Mead, priority 
was given first, to supplying firm con- 
tract power; second, to filling Lake 
Mead; and third, to generating second- 
ary power. The study is like Study No. 
5 except for the requirement in No. 8 
that Glen Canyon release should not be 
less than 7,500,000 acre-feet in any year. 
As would be expected, the results of 
study No. 8 are similar to those of No. 
5, and reaffirm the conclusion that, even 
with Lake Mead full to spillway crest 
at the start of a water supply period 
like 1930-54, Glen Canyon could not be 
filled without curtailment of Hoover 
power production and downstream water 
uses. Average annual water release 
from Hoover Dam indicated in Study No. 
8 would be insufficient for downstream 
requirements, and Hoover firm output 
would be less than contract requirements. 


Glen 
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However, some secondary power would 

be produced in the years when both 

reservoirs would be full—Mead at spill- 

way crest—and release of excess waters 
ld be necessary. 

W"Final ‚storage, acre-feet: Mead, 20,- 

300,000 usable. Glen, 20,620,000 total. 

Average storage, acre-feet: Mead, 21,- 
230,000 usable. Glen, 19,640,000 total. 

Average annual release, acre-feet: 
Mead, 9,200,000; Glen, 9,030,000. 

Average annual firm power ‘deficit, 
Mead, 334 million kilowatt-hours; Glen, 
none. 

Average annual secondary power, 
Mead, 135 million kilowatt-hours, Glen, 
P comparison of study No. 8 with study 
No. 1 shows that operation of Glen Can- 
yon Reservoir on this basis would reduce 
the average annual flow past Hoover 
Dam by 1,200,000 acre-feet and reduce 
Hoover firm and secondary power an- 
nual averages by 334 million and 426 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours, respectively. 

Study No. 9, ee alone. 

rt: Empty. 

soe First, inflow to Mead, 10,- 
200,000 acre-feet per year, second, fill 
van discussed previously it was esti- 
mated that within the next 10 years res- 
ervoir and channel losses and net bene- 
ficial consumptive uses of main-stream 
water in the lower basin.of the Colorado 
River plus requirements for delivery to 
Mexico, may total 10,200,000 acre-feet 
per year—see table I. In study No. 9, 
an attempt was made to maintain this 
amount as annual inflow to Lake Mead. 
Second preference was given to filling 
Glen Canyon aeons starting with 

i rvoir empty. 
pp No. 9 indicates that if Glen 
Canyon was to be so operated as to main- 
tain, whenever possible, as annual inflow 
to Lake Mead, inċluding tributary inflow 
between Glen Canyon and Hoover Dam, 
at least equal to the 10,200,000 acre-feet 
required for lower basin consumptive 
uses and delivery to Mexico, the Glen 
Canyon reservoir could not be filled dur- 
ing a period of water supply like that in 
the 25 years 1930-54. According to the 
study, Glen -Canyon if it started empty 
would be only about half filled at the end 
of the period, despite the indication that 
with. the 1930-54 sequence of annual 
flows there would be in two of the years 
deficits in the required inflow to Lake 
Mead amounting to about 7.5 percent 
each. Furthermore, with such operation 
of Glen, the contract firm power require- 
ments at Hoover Dam could not be met 
unless Lake Mead were at or near spill- 
way level at the start of the period. If 
Lake Mead were at the 1955 level at the 
peginning of such a period, even with 
10,200,000 acre-feet of inflow every year 
there would be a continuous and consid- 
erable shortage of firm power at the 

ver plant. 
Sint sornaes acre-feet, Glen, 13,580,- 
total. 
yeaa storage, acre-feet, Glen, 11,- 
450,000 total. 

Average annual release, 
Glen, 9,510,000 total. 

In summary, after allowance for the 
assumed rate of increase of 80,000 acre- 
feet a year in upper basin depletions it 


acre-feet, 
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was calculated that the average annual 
modified flow at Lees Ferry in a period 
such as 1930 to 1954 would be only about 
10,400,000 acre-feet. The average an- 
nual flow required at Lees Ferry to in- 
sure, with the tributary inflow between 
Lees Ferry and Hoover Dam, a supply 
sufficient for lower basin consumptive 
uses from the main stream and for de- 
livery to Mexico is estimated at 9,600,000 
acre-feet. Average annual flows re- 
quired at Lees Ferry to insure, with the 
tributary inflow amounts sufficient for 
Hoover firm power production during 
the period 1955 to 1979 range from 10,- 
100,000 acre-feet with a 500-foot head 
on the plant to 11,100,000 acre-feet with 
a 450-foot head. Obviously if in a period 
of water supply like that of 1930 to 1954 
these needs of the lower basin and Mex- 
ico were to be satisfied there would be 
little if any water left for accumulation 
of holdover storage in the upper basin. 

The studies I have described indicate 
that in a runoff period such as 1930 to 
1954 the proposed Glen Canyon Reservoir 
could not be filled without reducing the 
average annual Glen Canyon release be- 
low the 9,600,000 acre-feet—studies Nos. 
4 and 9; and that accumulation of stor- 
age in Glen Canyon in excess of about 
10 million acre-feet at the end of the 25- 
year study period would cause deficien- 
cies in firm power production at Hoover 
Dam, even if Lake Mead were full at the 
start—study No. 4. 

The studies I have described further 
show that if the upper basin is to develop 
additional consumptive uses of water 
approximately at the rate estimated by 
the Reclamation Bureau, and if at the 
same time reasonable assurance is to be 
given of a main stream supply adequate 
for lower basin requirements and Mexico, 
some limitation must be placed upon the 
retention of water in the proposed upper 
basin holdover reservoirs. One such cri- 


‚terion would be to limit the increase in 


holdover storage in the upper basin in- 
any calendar year to the amount by 
which the actual flow at Lees Ferry would 
exceed a specified quantity if there were 
no holdover reservoirs upstream; with 
the specified quantity so calculated that 
the annual average of the residual flow - 
at Lees Ferry, plus tributary inflow, would 
be adequate for lower basin require- 
ments and Mexico. 

Studies were made which show that in 
order to minimize damage to the lower 
basin, legislation authorizing construc- 
tion and operation of -large holdover 
storage reservoirs in the upper basin 
should include provision that the reduc- 
tion in river flow due to storage incre- 
ment and evaporation in any calendar 
year be limited to the amount by which 
the actual flow at Lees Ferry would ex- 
ceed 12 million acre-feet if there were no 
hold-over storage in the: upper basin. 
Informal discussions with my colleagues 
on the Interior Committee indicated it 
would be fruitless to propose such 
amendments. 

Table VI shows the possible effects of 
such a limitation upon the residual flow 
at Lees Ferry and upon the operation of 
Glen Canyon Reservoir, during a period 
like 1930 to 1954. It indicates that 
under the limitation the accumulated 
storage in Glen Canyon at the end of 
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such a period would be only about 12 
million acre-feet, and that the resultant 
flow .at Lees Ferry would average about 
9,700,000 acre-feet a year. That average 
flow would be sufficient, with tributary 
inflow between Lees Ferry and Hoover 
Dam, to supply lower basin consumptive 
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use requirements and the Mexican 
treaty obligation. It would be short of 
the flow required for Hoover firm power 
production, by about 4 percent if the 
average head on the Hoover plant were 
500 feet and by about 13 percent if the 
average head were 450 feet. 


TABLE VI.—Flow at Lees Ferry if an amount equal to the modified historical flow (neglecting 
holdover storage) -in excess of 12 million acre-feet annually were stored in the upper basin 


for holdover purposes 


[Units in thousands of acre-feet] 


Modron Glen Canyon Reservoir 
historica. 
Resulting 
Lees Forry| Modified |fiow at Lees 
) historical Ferry if 
Historical REA flowin | excess over cmanidva 
Calendar flow at excess of | 12 million | YS toiin | Average | p _ | Gross 
year Lees Ferry Legler 12 million | acre-feet | 12 mulon gross ie ae storage 
acre-feet in] acre-feet at | is stored | 8079486 storage 17 foot at = of 
upper basin Lees Ferry}. in oes or year } 
consump- in 
tive use 
1990. SS 12, 410 12, 330 330 12, 330 160 10 320 
y |) eee > 6, 070 0 6, 070 330 310 20 300 
IWR EE 15, 170 14, 930 2, 930 12, 000 3, 260 1, 720 80 3, 150 
}| OONA 9, 750 |, 430 0 9, 430 3, 260 3, 080 130 3, 020 
Alt | perro 3,970 3, 570 0 3, 570 3, 260 2, 960 130 2, 890 
Gre a 10, 290 9,810 0 9, 810 3, 260 2, 830 120 2,770 
ORG = iweciw 12, 150 1, 590 0 11, 590 3, 260 2, 710 120 2, 650 
DOT EAREN eae 12, 010 11, 370 0 11, 370 3, 260 2, 600 110 2, 540 
FRG. aaa 15, 670 14, 950 2, 950 12, 000 6, 210 3, 940 160 5, 330 
8, 870 8, 070 0 8, 070 6, 210 5, 230 200 5, 130 
7, 620 6, 740 0 6, 740 6, 210 5, 030 200 4, 930 
17, 890 16, 930 4, 930 12, 000 11, 140 7, 260 270 9, 590 
14, 800 13, 760 1, 760 , 000 12, 900 10, 300 350 11, 000 
11, 430 10, 310 0 10, 310 12, 900 10, 820 370 10, 630 
1044) Se 13, 030 11, 830 0 , 830 12, 900 10, 450 360 10, 270 
yb E Wey 11, 790 10, 510 0 10, 510 12, 900 10, 100 350 9, 920 
104Fo on tcc 8, 770 7, 410 0 7,410 12, 900 9, 7. 340 9, 580 
tT. St ene ae Bd 14,070 12, 630 630 000 13, 530 7 340 _ 9,870 
10GB. sce 12, 11, 380 0 11, 380 13, 530 9, 700 330 9, 540 
+) nN 14, 620 13, 020 1, 020 12, 000 14, 550 9, 340 10, 220 
Bs | Ry keane eee 10, 810 9, 130 0 9, 130 14, 550 10, 050 340 9, 880 
SORE iS douche , 920 8, 160 0 8, 160 14, 550 9, 710 340 9, 540 
P i TAE ke 17, 920 16, 080 4, 080 12, 000 18, 630 11, 390 380 13, 240 
sao AEAN 8, 750 6, 830 0 6, 830 18, 630 13, 020 430 12, 810 
yt tee 6, 180 4, 180 0 4, 180 18, 630 12, 600 420 12, 390 
Total os. 287, 020 261, 020 18, 630 942, 300 h iassa 6,240) to scescies 
Average... 11, 480 10, 440 740 OD TOO sid Oe ANES BBO te pal Soa asa 


Studies previously discussed herein 
and summarized on table V show that 
in order to maintain full production of 
firm power at Hoover Dam in a future 
25-year period like 1930-54, little or 
no storage could be accumulated at Glen 
Canyon unless Lake Mead were full to 
spillway level or nearly so at the begin- 
ning. With Lake Mead at its present 
level, the only legislative means of pro- 
viding reasonable assurance of meeting 
firm power commitments at Hoover 
would be a prohibition of any accumu- 
lation of holdover storage in the upper 
basin in such a period, or at least until 
Lake Mead could be filled to spillway 
level. 

REFERENCES 

First. United States Geological Survey 
Water Supply Papers and provisional 
records were used to obtain historical 
flows. 

Second. House Document No. 364, 83d 
Congress, 2d session, “Colorado River 
Storage Project,” was used for basic data 
on Glen Canyon Dam and Reservoir. 

Third. For Lake Mead data, use was 
made of Revised Tables, Lake Mead Sur- 
face Area and Usable Capacity, Based on 
Survey of March 1948 to March 1949, 
prepared by Geological Survey, October 
1949. 

Fourth. Central Arizona project, ap- 
pendixes to report, 1947, United States 


Bureau of Reclamation, was referred to 
in estimating channel and reservoir 
losses. 

Fifth. United States Bureau of Recla- 
mation 1953 memorandum supplement 
to Report on Water Supply of the Lower 
Colorado River Basin, dated November 
1952, was source of and basis of esti- 
mates for upper basin depletions. 


Congressman Dollinger’s Annual Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
„Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, at 
the close of the 2d session of the 84th 
Congress, I shall prepare and include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my report to 
my constituents in the 23d District of 
New York. -I make this statement now so 
that the people I represent may know 
that the report will reach them within a 
short time after the close of the session, 
and that they will be advised of the 
record made by the Congress and the 
status of legislation of interest to them. 


March 6, 1956 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board,.or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized. bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


) 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed ‘by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


The Rebirth of a Missouri Town Through 
Urban Redevelopment—The Story of 
Kinloch, Mo., as Told by the St. Louis 


Argus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 2, 1956 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, on which I have the privilege to 
serve, will shortly be taking up proposed 
amendments to the Housing Act. Too 
often we tend to think of housing legis- 
lation in terms of mortgage interest, 
rates and discounts, payments in lieu of 
taxes, financing technicalities, and so on. 
Actually, this legislation deals not only 
with one of the most basic of all human 
heeds—shelter—but also with one of the 
Main aspirations of the family—a de- 
cent home in which there can be a de- 
cent homelife. , 

Recently, in the pages of the St. Louis 
Argus, I saw an article by Staff „Writer 
Buddy Lonesome which told this story 
dramatically in terms of Kinloch, Mo., a 
town of 10,000 which, according to the 
Argus, was dirty, shanty ridden, and an- 
tiquated. 

Thanks to the provisions of the urban 
redevelopment legislation recommended 
over the years by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, this town is to be torn 
down, virtually, and rebuilt. It is a 
heartwarming story of what can-be done 
with the proper Jegislative tools and with 
the right kind of determination on the 
part of the people involved. Signe 

While this town is not in my district, it 
is only a few miles out of the St.Louis 
city limits and therefore of direct inter- 
est and concern to us. 

Thanks to the existence of the pro- 
visions of the redevelopment program of 
the Federal Government and the various 
other housing programs, and thanks to 
the alertness and hard work of Kinloch’s 
officials, Senator SYMINGTON, and my col- 
league, Congressman KarsSTEN, and 
church and Government leaders, Kinloch 
is to have a great rebirth. ; 

Approximately one-third of the build- 
ings will be leveled, to be replaced by 
neat homes, and the muddy streets will 
be replaced by concrete, good lighting, 
and a modern sewage system. 

To the Reverend Patrick J. Molloy, of 


the Holy Angels Parish, a Catholic 


church with 400 members in Kinloch, 
goes the credit for initiating interest in 
the project. I join the St. Louis Argus 
in saluting him for his vision. 

Under unanimous consent of the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Speaker, I send 
to the desk for printing in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, for the at- 
tention of all Members of the Congress, 
both Senate and House, the article from 
the St. Louis Argus for Friday, Febru- 
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ary 24, 1956, entitled: “Kinloch, Dirty 
and Shanty Ridden, Stands at Brink of 
Development—Ten Thousand Inhabit- 
ants to Sacrifice Old Homesteads for 
New Building Program—Recent Victory 
at Polls To Reflect Itself in Progress,” by 
Buddy Lonesome, Argus staff writer: 

KINLOCH, DIRTY AND SHANTY RIDDEN, STANDS 

AT BRINK OF DEVELOPMENT—TEN THOUSAND 

INHABITANTS To SACRIFICE OLD HOMESTEADS 

FOR NEW BUILDING PROGRAM— RECENT VIC- 

TORY AT PoLLs To REFLECT ITSELF IN 

PROGRESS 

(By Buddy Lonesome) 
This is a story of a little, all-Negro, Mis- 
n. 
sds! skier, story because it embodies 
all of the “before” and “after” comparisons 
encountered in any similar analysis. 

It’s also unusual because it’s a story about 
a people who recently voted that homes— 
which they live in and own—be torn down. 

The story is about Kinloch, which lies just 
12 miles from the city hall of St. Louis. 

The entire population of the town is Negro, 
as are all the town Officials, mayor, police, 
fire department, and so forth. 

As it stands today, Kinloch is a dirty, an- 
tiquated, shanty-ridden town of almost 10,000 
Peay cpapintdy isolated intervals a lucky 
stranger_may stumble across a neat, trimly 
painted, red brick home. 

` TERRIFIC PROBLEM 


These are the homes of the doctor, lawyer, 
undertakers, school principals, and the few 
other professional people’ who liye in the 
town. But the mere handful with the neat, 
relatively well-kept homes must have a ter- 
rific housecleaning problem, because there is 
not one paved street in the whole community. 

Merely dirt, country roads pockmarked 
with the indentations of modern motor ve- 
hicles hurrying through the town. 

On rainy days mud is everywhere. A 
housewife who goes outside to hang up her 
wash, tracks mud back into the house. On 
days when it isn’t raining, the hapless woman 
tracks black, silt-like dust over her house. 

Perhaps that’s why many of the homes in 
Kinloch are rundown. It’s possible that the 
women are weary of trying to fight the mud 
myth they got tired of fighting the dirt 
and trying to maintain decent, livable 
homes, they evidently turned to God for suc- 
Or or there are 27 churches, of all denomi- 
nations, in the little town. 

But on the other hand, there are 3 pack- 
age liquor stores, and 6 taverns. 


LIQUOR STORES OPEN ,; 


Both of the outlets do a rushing business, 
Except that the liquor stores and taverns 
are ahead—they're open 6 days a week. 

At any rate, there’s a new day coming to 
Kinloch. 

Less than 2 weeks ago, on February 14, the 
yoters of Kinloch went to the polls and by 
a margin of 454 to 15, voted in favor of an 
urban redevelopment plan. 

This calls for the complete remoderniza- 
tion of the town. At present there are 1,700 
building structures in Kinloch. 

A recent survey by an architectural team 
experienced in urban redevelopment revealed 
that 564 of those structures have to be torn 
down completely. 

This means that approximately one-third 
of the buildings in Kinloch will be leveled 
to the ground. Buildings which, for the 
most part, are owned by—and lived in by— 
the townspeople. 

That’s what the townspeople voted for, 


They are tired of the dirt and the squalor. 
So tired that rather than hold onto that 
which they own they’ve agreed to let the 
Government demolish the houses. 

But in their stead will arise an entirely 
new concrete city, with paved streets, mod- 
ern lighting and sewer systems, and neat 
garden-type houses. 


VISITED OTHER CITY 


Mayor William Arnett and his board of 
aldermen have already journeyed to Robbins, 
Ill., also an all-Negro community, which has 
already successfully undergone modern res- 
toration with a rousing urban redevelopment 
program, 

The ideas gained from that town’s experi- 
ence did much to hasten the imminent crys- 
talization of urban redevelopment in Kin- 
loch. 

Armed with the approval of the voters, the 
city fathers must now submit a workable 
program to the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion in Washington. After the plan is ap- 
proved the town becomes eligible for the 
wide-scale Federal assistance program. 

The city fathers are anxiously awaiting 
start of the urban renewal plan in Kinloch, 
Mo. 

Success of the plan can be credited to an 
immense amount of brain-busting work by a 
hard core of individuals constantly working 
for the betterment of living conditions in 
Kinloch. ; 

In addition to Mayor Arnett and his cab- 
inet of aldermen, others who have worked 
for success of the project include William 
McKinney, race relations officer of the FHA; 
Senator Stuart Symington; Representative 
Frank Karsten; and Charles Farris, executive 
director, land clearance and housing au- 
thority. 

FATHER MOLLOY A FACTOR 


One of the prime moving forces is the Rev- 
erend Patrick J. Molloy, rector of the Holy 
Angels Parish, 400-member Catholic Church 
located in Kinloch. Father Molloy, a tall, be- 
spectacled priest, is in a large way responsible 
for the initiation of the project. 

He first got the idea shortly after McKin- 
ney, the FHA official, had addressed the 
Catholic Interracial Council of Holy Angels 
Parish in the fall of 1954. 

After discussing the redevelopment plan 
with members of his parish, Father Molloy 
and the group agreed to explore the possi- 
bilities of the parish supporting a coopera- 
tive housing venture, 

The only property available in the city 
was an 11-acre lot of land located at Scudder 
and Middleway Streets. It was part of the 
Cooper S. Hammond estate. 

The executors refused to accept the 
$10,000 that the Catholic group offered to pay 
for the land, because homes for Negroes 
would be erected on the property. 

Months of further negotiations elapsed 
before the estate would agree to sell the land. 
But then they would only sell it to a white 
“straw” buyer and not the Negro group. 

The $10,000 that Father Molloy used to 
purchase the land was advancéd him by 
Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter. The proposed 
community will be known as Marydale. 

Forty homes, ranging in price from $8,000 
to $12,000, are planned for the subdivision. 
Parishoners of the Holy Angels Parish will 
receive first choice in purchase of the homcs. 

GROUND BROKEN 

Ground has already been broken for the 
Catholic subdivision. Actual construction 
will begin sometime this year. 

Meanwhile, students of the Washington 
University School of Architecture have thor- 
oughly surveyed the town. Their data and 
other architectural recommendations have 
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been compiled and will accompany a finished 
plan to be submitted to Washington. 
The Public Housing Administration is also 
lending assistance to the dilapidated town. 
Plans have been rushed to completion for 
the erection of a 100-unit housing project for 
those ‘families that wil be temporarily dis- 
placed by the urban redevelOpment program. 
Approval of the housing project is expected 
any day now. Immediately on receipt of gov- 
ernmental approval, construction wiil begin. 
Like the other proposed dwellings, the low- 
rent project will also have garden-type units. 
There are better things in store for Kinloch, 
There is indeed a new Kinloch a’coming. 
But only because the people who live in 
Kinloch wanted it that way. 


Dulles Is Fair Game Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Dulles Is Fair Game Now,” 
which was published in the East Ore- 
gonian of January 20, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DULLES Is FAm GAME Now 

Republicans have been asking Democrats 
to keep foreign policy out of the 1956 Presi- 
dential campaign. Senator WALTER GEORGE, 
the Democratic Party’s spokesman on for- 
eign policy, agreed that it would be in the 
best interests of the Nation to approach the 
issue carefully in this election year, and there 
have been only minor remonstrances in the 
ranks to the George decision. 

The agreement didn’t last through the 
first month of 1956. The Republicans have 
broken it, and the manner in which they did 
it is likely to set the Democrats so firmly 
against them that the result cannot be less 
than full-scale party warfare over foreign 
policy. 

In the last issue of Life magazine James 
Shepley used several thousand words to tell 
us of the successes of Mr. Dulles’ foreign 
policy and to peddle us the thesis that our 
Nation holds a much stronger position today 
in the cold war because Mr. Dulles is the 
greatest Secretary of State since the days of 
the Franklin-Adams-Jeffersen triumvirate. 

Mr. Shepley’s effort is plainly a piece of 
Republican Party propaganda. His attempts 
to credit Mr. Dulles with superhuman acu- 
men in making decisions which many con- 
sidered tragic errors is pure politcal bush- 
wah. 


Mr. Dulles is not a great Secretary of State. 
Far from it. You have only to look at the 
gains the Communists have made since Mr. 
Dulles came to office to know that. An ob- 
jective appraisal of his record would com- 
pletely discount Mr. Shepley’s story. 

Time and Life magazines are apologists 
for the Republican Party. They are dedi- 
cated to keeping the Republican Party in 
office and the Shepley job was done for that 
purpose and that purpose only—if the facts 
get in the way Time and Life speedily dis- 
pose of them. News is their version of what 
happened. 


This completely unfair article is sure to 


blow the lid off any hopes the Republicans | 


‘had that the Democrats would spare Mr. 
Dulles and Republican foreign policy errors 
in 1956. Mr. Dulles has been a tempting 
target for the Democrats for a long time. 
They'll give him the works now. It is all 
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most regrettable. The Nation will suffer. 
But the Republicans, not the Democrats, 
asked for it. The Washington Post says this 
of the situation: f 

Bragging seldom makes or holds friends. 
The panegyric to John Foster Dulles in the 
current issue of Life, written by James Shep- 
ley on the basis of consultation with the 
Secretary of State, is not distinguished for 
its understatements. It relates in matter- 
of-fact fashion that Mr. Dulles “had prob- 
ably devoted more thought to the subject 
of war and peace than any other man alive,” 
and it evaluates Mr. Dulles’ work as “the 
greatest play of personal diplomacy since 
the great days of the Franklin-Adams-Jeffer- 
son triumvirate.” The basis for these en- 
comiums is the thesis that Mr. Dulles has 
three times saved world peace by taking the 
United States to the brink of nuclear war. 
Quite apart from the subject version of his- 
tory it presents, the article is in incredibly 
bad taste. 

For the effect is about as subtle as if this 


- country had dropped a bomb on London. 


The article portrays Mr. Dulles as a reckless 
gambler, a sort of. military-minded Hair- 
breadth Harry who specializes in narrow es- 
capes. “The ability to get to the verge 
without getting into the war,” it quotes him 
as saying, “is the necessary art.” It is a 
little like saying that the closer you get to 
war the better you serve peace, or that Rus- 
sian roulette is a good game by which to 
steel your nerves and impress your adver- 
saries. It assumes that Mr. Dulles, by-some 
undisclosed omniscience, was able to control 
all the factors that governed whether the 
world would have been plunged into nu- 
clear war. Other nations will find the arti- 
cle highly offensive, and Communist propa- 
ganda will find it a windfall. Surely, if this 
is the theory on which American policy has 
been conducted, it would have been better 
left unsaid. 


Mr. Dulles’ belief that the threat to en- 
large the Korean war is what finally brought 
the truce has long been familiar. There is 
no way to prove it or disprove it. It is rea- 
sonable to think that the Truman adminis- 
tration could have had a truce if it had been 
willing te accept stalemate and division. 
But it would not accept these terms; and 
Mr. Dulles and his colleagues are entitled to 


credit for bringing the Korean war to a con- 
clusion. 


The history of the Indochina war is con- 
siderably more confused. The Life article 
maintains that Mr. Dulles and the adminis- 
tration never contemplated merely an air 
strike to save Dien Bien Phu. This is at 
substantial variance with the version widely 
understood after the event, which was that 
the President was prepared to go to Congress 
for authority to intervene at Dien Bien Phu. 
Whether the British changed their minds or 
whether there was misunderstanding in the 
first instance is still in dispute. One story 
is that Admiral Radford’s talk about atomic 


bombing in China is what caused the British 
to pull back. 


Nor does the assertion that at the 1954 
Geneva Conference on Indochina “Mendes- 
France and Eden found themselves able to 
bargain from Dulles’ strength” square with 
the impression at the time. If Mr. Dulles was 
confident that the Geneva solution would 
turn out well all along—which is a little like 
his after-the-fact expression of confidence in 
the Bandung Conference, although he seemed 
at first to want to play it down—he managed 
to conceal his feelings to a remarkable degree. 
When Mr. Dulles packed his bags and came 
home from Geneva in the middle of the nego- 
tiations he seemed to have concluded that 
the whole affair was an unmitigated disaster 
and to have washed his hands of it. Prime 
Minister Eden, who as British Foreign Secre- 
tary was credited generally with salvaging 
the best settlement obtainable on Indochina, 
doubtless will be glad to know that Mr. Dulles 
planned it that way. (It also will be instruc- 
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tive to Eden to know that the Dulles policies 
are what brought acceptance of the Paris 
treaties after the failure of EDC.) 

Similarly, on the question of what to do if 
the Chinese Communists attacked in the fall 
of 1954, the article claims credit for Mr. 
Dulles’ policy of deterrence. What actually 
deterred the Communists no one knows for 
sure; and certainly the revision of American 
policy respecting Formosa was a useful step. 
But what the article does not say, in extolling 
the Dulles policy and President Eisenhower’s 
support of it, is that the President overruled 
the kind of response which Mr. Dulles had at 
first endorsed to counter an attack on Que- 
moy and Matsu. 

What purpose is served by this boastful ex- 
ercise in slanted history and massive hind- 
sight? If it was intended as a political docu- 
ment to encourage the Republicans and im- 
press the Democrats, it is likely to have the 
opposite effect. Electioneering of this sort 
will not advance the cause of bipartisan for- 
eign policy. If it was intended to deter the 
Russians, the dismay it will create among our 
allies and in neutral nations will give the 
Soviet Union an undreamed-of opportunity. 
Like the Duke of Wellington’s soldiers, the 
article may not frighten the enemy, but it 
will certainly terrify our friends. Popularity 
at home and abroad are not necessarily the 
index of effective policies, but strong policies 
and imaginative execution are their own best 
advertisement and do not require shouting 
from the housetops. The curernt state of 
American foreign relations at least raises 
some doubt as to whether all Mr. Dulles’ pol- 
icies have been an unqualified success. Per- 
haps the worst effect of the article is that its 
total absence of modesty serves to cast dis- 
credit on the good things Mr. Dulles has done. 


Ike Leads Adlai in Trial Run by Nearly 
2 tol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, at- 
tached herewith is the results of the 
most recent Gallup poll on the pending 
race between President Eisenhower and 
Adlai Stevenson, as shown in today’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 

The most startling fact of this poll is 
the tremendous lead the President main- 
tains consistently among independent 
voters—more than 3 to 1 in favor of the 
President. The President has gained 
among the independent voters in each 
successive poll in the last 3 years. 

Some people think the President’s 
health is an issue. Based upon this poll 
it does not seem to affect the voters’ 
thinking. The President’s overall per- 
centage is greater today than on Sep- 
tember 18, 1955—after his heart attack— 
by 3 percentage points. Mr. Stevenson’s 
vote is 3 percentage points less corre- 
spondingly than on September 18, 1955. 

The poll follows: 

THE GALLUP PoLL—IKE LEADS ADLAI IN TRIAL 
RUN By NEARLY 2-To 1 

PRINCETON, N, J., March 6.—President Eis- 
enhower who many observers now expect 
will be renominated by acclamation at the 
GOP convention, has stretched his lead over 
Adlai Stevenson in a trial heat designed to 


measure their relative popularity at the 
present time. 


Eisenhower’s margin over Stevenson to- 
day is nearly 2 to 1. 


1956 


Indications are that, in an election today, 
Eisenhower would likely surpass the greatest 
landslide vote in recent United States po- 
litical history, racked up by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1936. 

When an accurate cross section of- voters 
located in all sections of the country was 
asked by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion interviewers how they would vote 
if Eisenhower and Stevenson were the op- 
posing candidates, their answers divided in 
this manner: 

“Suppose the presidential election were 
being held today. If President Eisenhower 
were the Republican candidate and Adlai 
Stevenson were the Democratic candidate, 
which would you like to see win? 


Ike versus Stevenson 


Percent 
PisenMywers So catse fat aoe eee 63 
StevensOtesoesso ces eae ee ee oe 33 
Undecided. 2s $2 oe rest 4 


The percentage division after eliminating 
the undecided vote would be 66 percent for 
Eisenhower, 34 percent for Stevenson. 

One month ago, the comparable figures 
were Eisenhower 61 percent, Stevenson 35 
percent, and 4 percent undecided. 

Interviewing in the latest trial heat was 
completed just prior to President Eisen- 
hower’s announcement that he would be 
available for a second term. It remains to 
be seen what effect the announcement, in 
which the President made his health an is- 
sue, will have. 

Today's survey emphasizes again the great 
strength which Eisenhower has with inde- 
pendent voters—the shift voters who hold 
the balance of power in all United States 
elections. Among independents, Eisen- 
hower’s lead over Stevenson today is more 
than 3 to 1, as follows: 


Ike versus Stevenson—Independents only 


Percent 
Wisennowere 25 6 os ose hea eee 72 
Etero hsa aG a a M eee 22 
Undecided_-_._ re i ica ae ae 6 


One of the remarkable facts that shows 
up in a review of previous Eisenhower-Stev- 
enson trial heat races is the steady widen- 
ing of the President's margin. Here is the 
trend of the vote among those expressing & 
choice, as recorded in Institute surveys of 
the last 2 years: 


—— Eee e 


Eisenhower) Stevenson 


Percent Percent 
Apr, RAGA oe besa 5: i 
Bept: 8, E A A, 53 A 
ERAT EAT EIRE 59 s 
June 5, 1068r sssaaa eee E 59 aa 
Bépt; 18; 1006er aLa 6l J 
(Heart attack Sept. 24, 1955.) 
Feb. 121090.2 #4 of 
U E EE reaa A A e 66 


In the 1936 election against Gov. Alfred 
M. Landon, Roosevelt polled 62.5 percent of 
the major party vote—the highest percentage 
polled by any candidate since 1900. Eisen- 
hower polled 55.4 percent in 1952. 

Trial heat races such as the one reported 
today are chiefiy of interest because they 
highlight the problems which candidates and 
parties will have to face in the coming cam- 
paign. 

Obviously, it is entirely possible for Gover- 
nor Stevenson, if he is the nominee of the 
Democratic Party, to wage the kind of cam- 
paign which would succeed in winning 4 
majority of the independent voters. 

By its nature, a trial heat reflects the 
popularity of candidates at a given point 
in time to a greater extent than the popu- 
larity of the party. In all United States 
elections, both candidate popularity and 
“party strength are important. 

: The latest trial heat was conducted at & 
time when President Eisenhower’s personal 
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popularity with the Nation’s voters Is higher 


than it was at the beginning of his term. - 


The last reported audit showed 76 percent 
of voters approving of the way he is handling 
his White House duties. 

Today’s survey was conducted by the same 
sampling methods that enabled the institute 
to estimate the outcome of the last congres- 
sional election only 1.2 percentage points 
away from perfect accuracy, 


The Way of the Eagle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, at recent 
graduation exercises of Indiana Techni- 
cal College, Fort Wayne, Ind., Mr. Henry 
G. Riter 3d, delivered an address entitled 
“The Way of the Eagle.” By unanimous 
consent, I ask that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

pr. Keene, members of the board and of 
the faculty, distinguished guests and friends, 
and last but hardly Jeast—since it is in your 
honor we assemble here today—the graduates 
of Indiana Tech. I am especially glad to be 
among you for this—your shining hour. 

My friend and business associate, George 
Stringfellow—who is a member of your board 
of directors here—has talked to me so often 
about Indiana Tech that I have been looking 
forward to this moment with keen antici- 

ation. 
It-is just about 25 years ago that your 
school was founded, and in Jess than a gen- 
eration it has grown from a handful of stu- 
dents to a school with an enrollment of 1,500 
and with representation from every State in 
the Union and many foreign countries. 

Many of you must have a few regrets at 
leaving the crowded, downtown building 
where you struggled with calculus and worse, 
or perhaps your sharpest regrets are that you 
will never walk as students across the 20 
acres of campus nor use the 20 buildings into 
which Indiana Tech will have moved by this 
time next year. 

But it must be a source of pride to know 
that Indiana Tech will have the capacity to 

ow as you have seen it grow during your 
own student days. Certainly no one is bet- 
ter equipped to enter the current stream of 
life than the engineer. No one is bet- 
ter equipped than the scientist, the engineer, 
the man of technical training to wrestle with 
this technical world of ours. 

We can’t graduate men fast enough to 
compete with Russia or cope with the tech- 
nical problems of our times. We must solve 
the problems of automation, and atomic and 
solar energy. More than that though, we 
must solve the problem of the human equa- 
tion—or 


“A tear for the world 
That cosmic erratum; 
It started with Adam 
And ended with atom.” 


I recently had the honor of speaking be- 
fore the National Society of Professionai 
Engineers—an organization to which some of 
you men may one day belong. I was greatly 
impressed by their canons of ethics, which 
says.in part: “The engineer will discharge 
his duties with fidelity to the public, his 
employers, and clients—and with fairness 
and impartiality to all.” The code goes 
on to state “It is his duty (in other words, 
the engineer’s duty) to interest himself in 
public welfare, and to be ready to apply his 
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special knowledge for the benefit of man- 
kind.” 

We in the National Association of Manu- 
facturers have a code of ethics, too; we call 
it NAM’s credo and the resemblance of the 
engineer's canons and our credo is striking. 
We, in NAM, say, as part of our credo that 
one of our objectives is “to cooperate whole- 
heartedly in every effort to protect human 
freedom and to promote and improve the 
American capitalistic system which provides 
the greatest incentive for individual achieve- 
ments and national progress that the world 
has ever known.” 

So, we’re both on the same side and we 
hope and believe, as my advertising and 
public relations friends would say: “on the 
side of the angels.” 

One of the things I was told at the so- 
ciety’s meeting was that nationally known 
labor leaders are singing engineers the siren 
song of job security, collective bargaining. 
and the guaranteed annual wage. If,and 
when you are subjected to these union 
blandishments, you will, of course, be able 
to choose freely because this still is a free 
country, 

But I prefer to stand with the policy of 
the Society of Professional Engineers, which 
States that: “The individual responsibility 
and independent judgment required of a 
professional engineer are incompatible with 
the regimentation fundamentally inherent 
in unionism.” 

The straitjacketing, the sterilization of 
professional men through unionization is 
contrary to our concept of industrial free- 
dom. This concept is the right of the buyer 
to go to the market and shop for what he 
wants, to reject the products of one manu- 
facturer and turn to another, to buy or not 
to buy at all. 

It is the right of a man to join or not 
any organization—religious, political or 
labor—without compulsion from any source. 
It means the right of the housewife to go 
to town for bacon and come home with a 
new hat if she wants to and feels that she 
can escape her husband's righteous indig- 
nation. The housewife’s profit motive is the 
bargain she looks for when she goes mar- 


` keting. 


The American concept is the American 
worker’s right to change his job—even to 
quit and go fishing, if he chooses—or to 
strive to be the manager. His profit motive 


-is the advancement he seeks. 


The American concept is the right of the 
investor, large or small, to risk his capital, 
and to increase it if possible. It is the right 
to win or lose, to retain what he gains, or 
to seek greater returns. His profit motive is 
financial gain, 

The American concept is the right of man- 
agement to build a company, to plow earn- 
ings back into business, to develop better 
tools and to promote greater production, 
which in return regenerates the economic 
cycle. Management’s profit motive is prog- 
ress and achievement, < 

The American concept offers the individ- 
ual the freedom to choose his own course 
of action rather than follow the dictates of 
a governmentally planned economy. It of- 
fers the individual the opportunity to seek 
whatever values he desires, in whatever way 
he desires. It then offers the individual the 
reward for his own successes or imposes the 
penalty for his own failures. This atmos- 
phere of individual freedom and individual 
responsibility—is for Americans the most 
natural and most coveted environment. In 
practice, it is also the most successfut and 
most dynamic social system yet devised. > 

Among the major requirements for the 
success of a free economy, there are several 
which stand out clearly: There must be a 
steady flow of investment capital—private 
capital provided out of the savings of indi- 
viduals. With an average of more than 
$12,000 required to provide a job in indus- 
try today and with an increasing population 
requiring an average of a million new jobs 
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a year we must prevent and eliminate inter- 
ference with the basic processes of capital 
formation. 

There must be incentive to invest capital, 
to do it where it can work and do a job. 
Big risks simply are not taken when there 
is hope of only skimpy rewards. The enter- 
priser, the bold risktaker should be honored 
and rewarded, not suspected and penalized. 
There must be freedom from undue Gov- 
ernment control and direction. Economic 
decisions must be made by people who have 
a personal stake in the outcome instead of 
by bureaucrats who have nothing to lose per- 
sonally. This can be done only if we guard 
opportunity for every individual citizen, and 
fight against all bureaucracy that freezes, 
blocks, and hinders. 

There must be an end of Government com- 
petition with ‘business. Private venture, 
which mut pay out of pocket for its mis- 
takes, cannot compete with Government 
which passes the burden of its errors and 
inefficiencies on to the taxpayer. The re- 
sponsibilities of our Government do not in- 
clude competition with its own citizens in 
the field of production and distribution. 

There must be a continued atmosphere 
which encourages faith and confidence in 
the future, based upon favorable conditions 
and circumstances—an atmosphere which 
encourages men to try and try again and to 
do so secure in the knowledge they will not 
be despoiled of the fruits of success, either 
by drastic taxation or by the more insidious 
method of monetary inflation. 

There must be greater understanding of 
how our free economy operates. This in- 
cludes recognition of the fact that higher 
real wages, greater benefits and more se- 
curity, are largely the result of growth in 
productivity and cannot be conjured up by 
arbitrary means and methods. 

There must be industrial peace based upon 
the practice of sound human relations be- 
tween employer and employee. If there is a 
single, short expression that embodies the 
American way of life—as opposed to the 
Communist way of life—I think it is the ex- 
pression: “This is my own.” 

During one of the first and most trying 
winters in our early Colonial times, a man 
wrote these lines about the new country: 
“Surely it is God’s special gift for the hungry 
and the landless men of the Old World, the 
denied and depressed, who are born to 
slavery without rights over the rags on their 
back, who may come from every corner of 
the world and herein vanish into the mighty 
bosom of the land finding a plot whereon to 
stamp their feet and say, “This is my own.’ ” 

Business and education together have a 
joint responsibility to maintain an atmos- 
phere of freedom and opportunity. They 
will have done it if they can instill in the 
human product the worth and dignity of 
being able to say: “This is my own.” Not 
this is the state’s; not this is the govern- 
ment’s; not this is management’s or labor’s; 
but, “This is my own.” 

I don’t believe I really understood the 
meaning of American individualism until I 
heard the anecdote about the English trans- 

_lator and writer, Harry Reeves. A century 
ago, while translating a book by Alexis de 
Tocqueville on America, he came to this 
statement: “Individualism is a novel ex- 
pression to which a novel idea has given 
birth. Individualism is of democratic 
origin.” 

After translating these lines into English, 
Reeves admitted that the word individualism 
was new to him. Then he added: “I adopt 
the expression of the original, however 
strange it may sound to the English ear for 
I do not know of an English equivalent for 
the expression.” 

After 35 hundred years of struggle in the 
cause of freedom, the word individualism 
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sounded strange to the English ear. Well the 
‘word has never sounded strange to the 
American ear. To Americans, individualism 
has meant freedom of choice and oppor- 
tunity. 

I can lay claim to having had a fair 
amount of experience, and my advice to you 
is this: never before in all American history 
has it been so true as it is today that if you 
want something hard enough, and are will- 
ing to work hard enough for it, you can get 
it. Never before have there been so many 
opportunities for engineers and never before 
a wider field in which to choose. 

Many, many years ago, when I was a whole 
lot younger than any of you are today, I 
realized I could not go to college. Well, there 
‘was one person in our family who had made 
an outstanding success in business, and he 
made it in the investment banking business. 
So, I decided it was the investment. banking 
business for me. I got a job as a runner or, 
in reality, a messenger boy. IT found that it 
is a fact that he who runs may also read— 
or study—and I studied the investment 
banking business. 

Then, after 25 years in which I had a wide 
range of experience, came the deep depres- 
sion of the thirties. And, not knowing any 
better, I organized my own investment busi- 
ness in December 1933, when everything still 
looked very black. But I wanted something 
hard enough to work hard for it, and Riter 
& Co. weathered the storm. 

I have always been something of a hero 
worshipper, and I have had the good fortune 
to come in contact with many men and 
women of exceptional ability. From every- 
one of them I have learned lessons of im- 
measurable help to me. 

From these men and woman, and from my 
own experience, I have developed certain 
philosophies that have become part and par- 
cel of my thinking. In the first place, I sin- 
cerely believe that the Lord helps those who 
help themselves. More and more in this 
country and in others we hear the cry for 
security—job security, guaranteed annual 
wage, old-age security. It’s a perfectly nat- 
ural human longing; people want to be pro- 
tected from the storms and uncertainties of 
life. But never forget that we pay a price 
for these guaranties, and that the price is 
less independence and less freedom. 

Let’s be careful that in trying to satisfy 
the unceasing demand for more and more 
security that we do not gradually chip away 
piece by piece and stone by stone the founda- 
tion of liberty and independence that our 
forefathers created for us and so marvelously 
expressed in our Declaration of Independence 
and our Bill of Rights. 

In the last analysis, your best security is 
best security is the security you make for 
yourself. You have taken a long step in 
that direction in the knowledge and learning 
that you have acquired from this institu- 
tion. Use it to create your own security. The 
next one of my most deep-seated convictions 
is one you will find running all through the 
statements I am making to you today. If 
you want anything hard enough and are 
willing to pay the price to get it, you can 
achieve almost anything you seek. 

Of course it is true that each one of us 
has his own limitations. I am perfectly 
sure that I never could have been a good 
engineer or a good scientist. But as you go 
along you will find that you can measure your 
own capacities and abilities. Many times we 
make the mistake of thinking that some- 
thing can’t be done—that it is too dificult— 
that it is over our heads. I believe that 
there are latent talents and abilities in all 
of us far greater than we realize. 

Occasionally you find someone who tries 
to achieve too much or who tries to achieve 
it too quickly. But for everyone who makes 
that mistake there are thousands who under- 
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estimate their own capacities, their own la- 
tent abilities, 

Again, I say, if you want anything hard 
enough—if you are reasonably patient and 
diligent—and if you are willing to work hard 
enough‘and make the necessary sacrifices, it 
is almost certain that you can achieve it. 
Finally, I think there is something almost 
wicked in not using every bit of ability and 
energy you possess to achieve worthwhile 
objectives. I believe that the Lord put into 
everyone of us certain talents and I believe it 
is a sin not to use them with every ounce 
of energy that we possess. 

If there is one man Americans can learn 
from, that man is Thomas Edison. You en- 
gineers, especially, can learn from him. He 
lived a life more inspiring and dramatic than 
any of his inventions. If you have strength, 
if you have determination, if you have per- 
severance and that stubborn tenacity that 
never admits defeat, then you can accom- 
plish just about anything you set out to do. 

I think Edison was determined to be an 
inventor almost from birth. In his first 
experiment, at the tender age of 5, he showed 
a stubborn tenacity that was to mark his 
behavior the rest of his life. One night 
Tom's parents missed him, and remember, he 
was only 5. After looking high and low for 
him, they finally found him squatting pa- 
tiently on a nest of duck eggs in a neighbor’s 
barn. He had been there for 10 hours, try- 
ing to hatch those duck eggs and he was 
blue with cold. But he protested bitterly 
when his parents insisted on bundling him 
home. He kept saying, “I know I can hatch . 
‘em. I know I can hatch ’em.” At sunrise 
next morning he was back on the nest, deter- 
mined to hatch those eggs. That’s what I 
mean by stubborn tenacity. 

Another time, he induced a young com- 
panion to drink a quantity of seidlitz pow- 
ders, in the hope of giving him the power of 
flight. No doubt he flew but not in the way 
young Edison had intended. 

This boy Edison grew up into a young 
man who had tremendous confidence in him- 
self. You probably know that Edison 
started inventing things when he was about 
the age of some of you, but he did not have 
his own laboratory until he was 29. On the 
day he opened it, he said: “Now, I'll produce 
a minor invention every month and a major 
one every 6 months.” 

The best part of the story is he made it 
come true for he went on to become the 
world’s foremost inventor, holder of 1,097 
patents, creator of the incandescent lamp, 
the phonograph, forerunner of today’s dictat- 
ing instrument, and a wide variety of use- 
ful products ranging from storage batteries 
and motion pictures to wax paper and gum 
tape. 

That’s why I say, you can accomplish al- 
most anything you seek to achieve if you 
want it enough and are willing to pay the 
price in hard work, “blood, toil, sweat, and 
tears.” 

The oyster is endowed with a readymade 
house to live in. All he has to do is to open 
the doors of his house to take in the food 
and close them again to keep out his enemies. 
One would think he has the perfect social 
security—and, yet, he is the easiest fish in 
the world to catch, crush, and cook. He al- 
ways ends up in a stew. 

On the other hand, the eagle is peculiar 
among created beings in quite another re- 
spect. When a severe storm strikes, all 
other birds hide from the storm or try to 
fight against it as long as their wings hold 
out. The eagle neither fights nor runs away. 
He simply sets his wings so that the fury of 
the storm itself lifts him above the storm 
and into the sunlight and there he remains 
until the storm is over. 

You will shortly be entering what up until 
now has been a largely free economic system. 
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As long as our free, individual, competitive 
enterprise system remains free, you'll stay 
free. If you want individual freedom hard 
enough to understand that system and work 
hard for it, you and America will stay free. 
It will be as before the way of the eagle. 

Once a man embarks on the highway of 
Science he must be allowed to pursue his 
Course until he reaches his goal or misses 
the road entirely. His journey benefits all 
Mankind. 

Years ago it was written that Britain’s 
battles were won on the playing fields of 
Eton. In the last analysis, America’s battles 
for military security and economic progress 
Will be won in the classrooms and labora- 
tories of our engineering and scientific 
schools, 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Graham School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on March 
15 will occur the 150th anniversary of the 
Graham School, at Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. In the years since its founding, 
this school has performed an outstand- 
ing service in a vital field of American 
life. , 

In this connection, I have prepared 
a statement pertinent to the significant 
occasion of the school's 150th anniver- 
Sary, which I ask to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR IVES ON THE 150TH 

ANNIVERSARY OF GRAHAM SCHOOL, HASTINGS- 

ONn-Hupson, N. Y. 


On March 15 the citizens of my State 
of New York will pay tribute to a most 
Worthy institution—the Graham School at 

tings-on-Hudson, N. Y.—which this year 
is celebrating its 150th anniversary. The 
School, first known as the Orphan’s Asylum 
Society in the City of New York, was the 
first orphans’ home in the Nation, and 
through its-years of service to children of 
all races and nationalities, has provided a 
Pattern for other child-care institutions in 
all 48 States. 

It was on March 15, 1806, that Mrs. Isa- 
bella Graham called together 10 influential 
ladies of New York City, including Mrs. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, to discuss the fate of six 
Small children whose widowed mothers had 
died, leaving the children desperate and 
homeless, with no place to go but the alms- 
house. Determined these little ones must 
Not face such a fate, the women founded 
the Orphan Asylum Society in the city of 
New York and set it up in a small house 
On Raisin Street, in Greenwich Village. 

Early records, kept faithfully since the 
founding, carry acknowledgments of “a lot’ 
of beef, six pairs of shoes, a quantity of 
vegetables, and dozens of other gifts through 
which the public supported the new ven- 
ture. In less than a year the house on 
Raisin Street was too small. The present 
Site at Hastings-on-Hudson is the fourth 
home for Graham, the entire populace hav- 
ing been moved upriver to the new build- 
ings in 1902, when Graham became the first 
child-care institution in the country to house 
children in cottages, rather than barnlike 
dormitories. 
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Under the care of trained cottage mothers, 
social workers, teachers, staff, more than 
6,000 children have grown up at Graham, 
For most it is the only real home they ever 
knew. Today the school’s best testimonies 
come from the men and women who have 
banded themselves into the Graham School 
Alumni Association, with more than 500 
members in the New York City area alone. 
It is they who are the first to speak of the 
job Graham does in preventing juvenile de- 
linquency—in providing love and security 
and guidance in the formative years. 

It is with genuine pride that I commend 
the Graham School on its 150th anniver- 
sary. May its good work go on, providing 
hope and home for homeless children. 


Address by Hon. Barry M. Goldwater, of 
Arizona, at The Citadel, South Caro- 


lina 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF ŞOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


t, last 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 

Saturday, March 3, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] delivered a very able address at 
The Citadel, the military college of South 
Carolina. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address delivered by this great 
American be printed in the Appendix of 

ORD. 

eros being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


follows: 

ot would be impossible for me to tell you 
the depth of the feeling that is in my pene 
this morning as I stand here in this historic 
school in South Carolina. I am honored to 
be here, and I am happy to be here. Happy 
for several reasons. One, I attended a mili- 
tary school in Virginia, Staunton Military 
Academy, for 4 years, and all of the instruc- 
tors were graduates of The Citadel. I have 
often wanted to visit this school to see the 
place that produced that splendid type of 
individual. Then I am honored as any of the 
165 million Americans would be to stand 
here on this rostrum in the presence of 
Gen. Mark Clark and have the opportunity, 
as a citizen of this country, to thank him 
for the invaluable services that he gave this 
country during the occasion of his long life 
of devoted service to it. He was the archi- 
tect of much of the victory in Europe. He 
was the architect of the victory that should 
have been ours in Korea. He is a man as 
devoted to you and your futures as he has 
for his whole life been devoted to America, — 
its basic concepts and its future. Then, for 
a third reason, I have great happines at 
being here this morning, and that is the 
opportunity to stand here and congratulate 
the people of South Carolina for their wisdom 
in sending Strom THurMoND to the United 
States Senate. You might think it strange 
that a Republican would travel to one of 
the great strongholds of the Democrat Party, 
South Carolina, and avail himself of the op- 
portunity to extol the virtues of a Democratic 
Senator. This morning, however, I am speak- 
ing as an American, not as a Republican, 
and I say to you people of South Carolina 
that Strom THURMOND is one of the great 
men of the United States Senate. His feel- 
ings are dictated entirely by his basic sound 
beliefs in the American system, and I hope 
that he graces the Halls of Congress for many 
many years in the future. 
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You can well imagine the difficulty that a 
speaker faces in selecting a subject, especially 
for such an important occasion as this. I 
pondered long on what I would speak about 
this morning, and I finally came up with 
what to you might seem to be a very simple 
subject. I want to speak to you this morn- 
ing about freedom, because I feel that free- 
dom has been spoken of too seldom in the 
schools of this country in the past. I hope 
that my thoughts provoke some comment 
from you as you gather in your rooms, as 
you gather in your classes, because if we 
don’t speak out on this great subject of 
freedom, freedom itself may die. 

Despite the fact that our country is now 
at peace, and our people enjoying the great- 
est material progress and prosperity in all 
history, there is a danger confronting us 
today which, if not effectively combatted, 
can and will destroy those essentials of 
American life for which wars have been 
fought and won and by which our present 
greatness has been achieved. 

In pointing up this peril, I have no desire 
to speak as an alarmist or in a partisan, po- 
litical sense; for the issue is a real and vital 
one and is no respecter of party lines. In- 
deed, its very existence threatens the fu- 
ture of our two-party political system and 
should therefore, inspire united action un- 
der our common allegiance as Americans. 

This danger of which I speak is the threat 
to the individual rights, dignities, and lib- 
erties of man. It concerns the popularly 
defined contest between the liberal and con- 
Servatives of today. It challenges freedom 
with socialism, spirituality with materialism, 
God with man. 

It is not a new issue.. It has raged þe- 
neath the surface throughout the decades of 
our national existence. Only during the past . 
20 or 25 years, however, have events and cir- 
cumstances been such as to prompt it to 
bolder and more violent attacks upon the 
consciousness of our country until, today, 
it is poised to strike with decisive peril upon 
the American system. 

The full depth and significance of this 
danger is reflected in the confusion of ter- 
minology by which it is currently described. 
Its deceit is likewise apparent through the 
distortions of its propaganda which is daily 
foisted upon the American people in an 
effort to persuade them against the convic- 
tions of their heritage. 

A liberal, by proper definition, is one who 
believes in liberty, who craves the freedom 
to live his own life, to follow his own pur- 
suits, to exercise his own will, and to retain 
the products of his own labors. He believes 
in limited government and in the maximum 
rights of individuals so long as they do not 
infringe upon the equivalent freedoms of 
others, 

The self-styled liberals of today, however, 
do not measure up to these standards. Quite 
to the contrary, they condemn such concepts 
as being only the rantings of reaction, and 
urge the dependence of individuals upon the 
restraints and regulations of a powerful, 
central government. They are liberal with 
the materialisms of life as these may be 
administered and doled out by the State, 
but they deny to man his rightful spiritual, 
ideological, and moral independence. 

Unlike the liberals of yesteryear, those 
sturdy idealists who braved the unknown 
and untried frontiers of new world oppor- 
tunities to found a Nation of freedom and 
justice and law, today’s pseudo-liberals 
thrive only in an atmosphere of regimenta- 
tion and control. They abhor initiative on 
the part of individuals, and they scorn as 
barbarian the competitive system of econ- 
omy which has brought America to its pres- 
ent greatness. 


Hence, the new liberalism of this country 
is nothing more than a revolutionary at- 
tempt to reject the concepts of freedom as 
these were enunciated by true liberals of the 
past. The modern liberals have taken 


“charity” from the Bible and the “general 
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welfare” from the Constitution, and they 
have perpetrated upon this philosophical 
prostitution a gigantic hoax dedicated to the 
destruction of every principle of decency 
and human freedom which is rightly evolved 
from these two immutable theses of man’s 
progress. 

Today’s liberal—the modern liberal—holds 
a general contempt for tradition and argues 
that the only progress possible for mankind 
is through the indiscriminate enforcement 
of change upon the past and the present. 
He forgets, of course, that the gifts of the 
present have come from the experiences of 
the past, and that one of these blessings is 
the very right of expression which he seeks 
to destroy by his immodest addiction to the 
bitter nectar of collectivism. 

So, then, what is it that the new liberals 
propose as an alternative to America’s pres- 
ent greatness, fortified as it is by a tradition 
of free enterprise and constitutional govern- 
ment? They offer bigger government, strict 
controls, a regimented economy—in short, 
less freedom. Their only promise is of a 
return to the system from which our fore- 
bears fled, the system of tyranny and slavery, 
the system for which man’s hatred inspired 
him to conceive, here in America, this new 
Nation, in freedom, with justice, under God. 

It is the liberals of today, and not the 
conservatives, who are the true reaction- 
aries—indeed, the revolutionists, who aspire 
to the overthrow of order and justice and 
freedom. It is the liberals who sneer at pa- 
triotism, mock the Constitution, and make 
light of man’s inherent devotion to his spir- 
itual traditions. It is these pseudoliberals 
who condemn our Nation’s fundamental aim 
of providing to our people sound, construc- 
tive government, and progress that is steady 
and in conformity with the American herit- 
age and the dream of liberty. 

Now who are these liberals? Where are 
they? How do they work? Not the real 
liberals, mind you, but the modern, pseudo- 
liberals, who disavow America for what it is 
and has been, and desire to fashion it anew 
after the pattern of their utopian schemes. 
Some of them are purposeful members of 
the worldwide conspiracy to destroy the 
genius of American freedom. Others are 
unwitting dupes in a pattern of human be- 
trayal. But all of them, whether through 
plan or accident, are adherents to the theory 
that it is better to follow than to lead— 
easier to be slave than to be free. 


This, of course, is true; for freedom has its 
obligations. Bondage requires no incentive, 
no talent other than the ability to obey. It 
is said, in fact, that the man who does only 
what he is told is a -slave—but that the 
moment he does more, he is a freeman. So 
freedom does have its hazards—if they can 
be called that—and a man free to do any- 
thing is also free to do nothing. Or, if his 
sense of rebellion is strong enough, if he is 
so incapable of responding to freedom’s chal- 
lenge, he is also free to destroy that freedom. 

The liberal of today employs devious de- 
vices to gain his goal. He appeals to human 
emotions. He sings the siren song of social- 
ism, but he calls it “human progress.” His 
revolution is not by force; it aims, instead, 
at the mind of man, He works in the school, 
in the political party, in the labor union, in 
the church, in the professions, and in the 
legislative forums of our Nation. You can- 
not see him. He carries no card. He pre- 
tends a fervent allegiance to his country. 
But his real philosophy is the antithesis of 
everything that is American. 

The pseudo-liberals wear many disguises 
and have many names. They are such mis- 
named groups as the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, the Committee for an Effective 
Congress. They work in public and in pri- 
vate. But all are intellectually. dishonest, 
and all contribute to the socialization of 
America, 
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Yet, our citizens have an alternative to 
this conspiracy against their Constitution, 
their liberty, and their Free Enterprise Econ- 
omy. This alternative is called conservativ- 
ism, but it embraces far more than a mere 
philosophical opposition to the liberalism of 
today. Indeed, a conservative is also a lib- 
eral in that he derives his ideals of liberty 
and progress from a cautious and construc- 
tive application of past traditions to present 
problems for future advancement and well- 
being. 

Until the beginning of the 20th century, 
practically all American statesmen struggled 
to be conservatives. They did so, not in 
rebellion against liberalism, for the ideals of 
these United States are, in themselves lib- 
eral. Rather, they believed that the funda- 
mentals of our country’s heritage should 
be conserved—not rigidly on a premise of 
ancient requirements, but reasonably and 
honestly in respect for their application to 
the tenets of human liberty in all times and 
all places. 

Actually, the so-called conservative and 
liberal distinctions have never been clear in 
America; but it is a curious phenomenon 
that, while conservatives have long been crit- 
icized for their devotion to stability, the 
modern liberals are almost frenzied in their 
idolization of security, stability, and the 
guaranteed welfare. CertainTy, as conserva- 
tive thinkers have long pointed out, what- 
ever may be the blessings of security, it is 
possible to buy security at too high a price. 
Change—or progress, as it is often miscon- 
strued—merely for the sake of change, holds 
many inherent evils. The conservative rec- 
ognizes this; the liberal, blinded by the de- 
sire to impose change in the name of prog- 
ress and to institute a challenge to the indi- 
vidual rights and freedoms of men, has only 
contempt for the tried and true American 
way. 

Today’s liberal employs the tactic of divi- 
sion and disunity. He appeals to the linger- 
ing prejudices of a system of ranks and class 
which pure freedom does not recognize. 
When he speaks, he speaks not to all Amer- 
icans as Americans, but rather he pits labor 
against management, farmer against worker, 
black against white, Jew against gentile, 
Catholic against Protestant, rich against 
poor. 

He seeks only to magnify the differences 
among men. He is never positive and con- 
structive. He is negative and divisive. He 
does not suggest to the less fortunate that, 
in America, they have the opportunity to 
grow and prosper under a free, competitive 
system. He only hurls abuse upon success 
and ability, and incites revolt against the 
established order. His goal, like that of the 
Fabian Socialist in England, is the measure- 
ment of man’s equality in terms of the low- 
est standard, thus stifling initiative and in- 
centive, and dissipating the hopes of our 
citizenry. 

We ask ourselves—those of us who are 
conservative and, hence, the strongest force 
against this pseudoliberalism—how such a 
purpose can survive in the traditional Amer- 
ican climate of opportunity. Ours is, after 
all, a Nation where the dreams of men come 
true—the dreams of liberty and justice and 
self-improvement. America is the land 
which urges us to “hitch our wagon to a 
star,” to plan and to build on the rich foun- 
dations of our freedom and the heritage of 
those who came before us and provided for 
us, and for the generations of Americans 
yet to come, the opportunities we have had, 
as well as inspiration to move ahead to yet 
undiscovered frontiers in this sanctuary of 
freedom. 

We who are conservative cannot believe, 
with the pseudoliberal of today, that the 
blessings of liberty or the free-enterprise 
system of America have run their course. 
We cannot accept the thesis of the Socialist 
planner that we have reached the zenith of 
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freedom’s opportunities and must now re- 
vert to an antiquated system of slavery or 
be forever paralyzed in a state of ideological 
stagnation. 

Yet, however much these defeatists, these 
so-called liberals, may err in their philoso- 
phy, if they are able to persuade a sufficiently - 
large number of our countrymen—to bend 
the minds of men against their inherent 
moral and spiritual convictions—they will 
succeed in suffocating the freedom of 
America. 

This is the danger which lingers around 
and among us. This is the great challenge 
to Americans—the roadfork in the march of 
freedom. We must defy the revolutionary 
liberals of this hour. We must restore the 
concept of liberalism to the vocabulary of 
liberty and to the language of individual 
rights and freedom. We must resist the 
philosophical fashions created by the So- 
cialists. 

In our schools, our churches, our offices, 
our factories, our clubs, and in the legis- 
lative halls of this Nation, we must practice 
and preach the constitutional precepts of 
individual freedom—a freedom which comes 
from God to man, a freedom which God 
alone has the power to grant. The laws that 
we enact must carry with them the prin- 
ciple that the Government is the product 
of the people and that its authority derives 
from the consent of the governed. Nothing 
that the people or the States can do for 
themselves should be delegated to the Fed- 
eral Government; for the Government gives 
nothing to its citizens that it does not first 
take from them. : 

In the fact that man can determine his 
own freedom lies both its greatest danger 
and purest beauty. An enforced freedom 
would be no freedom at all. Yet, because 
we have the capacity to overthrow it, to 
accept a substitute of slavery, we are com- 
mitted to the judgment of God from whose 
eternal strength this freedom is derived. 
Once we trade any part of it for the false 
security of the modern liberals, we endanger 
the whole; and there is a point of no return 
whereafter the destiny of man is forever 
committed to the shackles of slavery. 

We are approaching that line of decision 
now. We have gradually permitted our 
liberties to be consumed in the philosophy 
of big government until, today, the statutes 
of America weigh heavy with precedent for 
even greater violations of individual rights 
and freedoms. And if we become intoxi- 
cated by the tempting lures of the socialist- 
liberals, we will find that what freedoms are 
not taken from us we will give away because, 
under the spell of paternalism, it will seem 
easier to be led than to lead. 

As for me, I am a conservative. Yet, in 
the true, historic sense of the word, I am 
also a liberal, for I will never, either in pri- 
vate or in public life, accept the terrifying 
philosophy that the dark shadows of regi- 
mentation and control must inevitably blot 
out the sunlight of freedom. I believe that 
the only progress befitting this Nation is the 
progress which recognizes the sources of our 
present greatness and subscribes to these 
tenets as the basis for future achievements. 

I want no Federal regulation of any seg- 
ment of our free economy, or of any aspect of 
the lives of our citizens. I have not fathered 
my children to grow up in a world devoid 
of the opportunities which I have known or 
of the freedom which I have cherished. 

` I know, too, that I am not alone in these 
beliefs. Americans are fundamentally con- 
servative—that is our tradition, that is the 
quality and character of our respect for our 
liberty and our gratitude to the God who 
has charted our course. Let us, then, not bé 
insensible to our obligations to freedom. Let 
us not allow the socialists to outshout us. 

Surely, if they can be so fanatic in their 
devotion to so backward and decadent a 
philosophy, we can be even more zealous in 
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* ~our allegiance to the ideals of human dignity 


and justice and right. 

* Ours is a cause of proven goodness, but it 
can only remain good if we remain watchful 

against its enemies, lest, despite our wish to 

enjoy the blessings of liberty, we fail to do 

the work and stand the fatigue of support- 

ing it. 


Essential Federal Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1 956 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Essential Federal Labor 
Legislation,” delivered by Denison Kit- 
chel before the National Western Mining 
Conference, at Denver, Colo., on Febru- 
ary 4, 1956. _ 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ESSENTIAL FEDERAL LABOR LEGISLATION 

(By Denison Kitchel) 
I. INTRODUCTION 

When your able executive secretary, Bob 
Palmer, was kind enough to ask me to come 
' to Denver and speak to this distinguished 
group of mining men, I stalled a little bit. I 
Stalled because I knew that any subject on 
which I might be even semiqualified to speak 
Would be somewhat different than the mat- 
ters which usually have been discussed at 
these meetings. Those, as I understood it, 
had been primarily operating problems. 
However, on second thought, I realized that 
the problem of labor relations, far from be- 
ing unrelated to operations, is perhaps one 
of the most difficult and crucial problems 
facing the operator today—one which has a 
Most direct bearing on his costs, the effi- 
eiency of his operation, and the ultimate 
Price of his product. 

Then came the problem of a title for my 
subject. Bob suggested “Essential Federal 
Labor Legislation.” 

This ook of course, I had to start. pulling 
Some thoughts and notes together prepara- 
tory to enplaning for Denver. Then, for the 
first time, I took a real look at the title of 
my subject: “Essential Federal Labor Legisla- 
tion.” I immediately thought to myself, 
“My God, there isn’t any Federal labor legis- 
lation that is. essential. Accordingly,” I 
said to myself, “this will be the shortest 
Speech I ever made and the happiest audi- 
ence I ever faced.” The speech was prepared 
and completed in a trice. I shall-read it to 
you so that I make no mistakes: 

“The Federal Government has no damn 
Place in the field of labor-management rela- 
tions. I recommend the immediate repeal 
of all Federal statutes on this subject.” 

Unfortunately, the problem is not that 
simple. ‘The Federal Government is in the 
field of labor-management relations up to its 
bureaucratic neck and has been so immersed 
for more than 20 years. Replacing the vio- 
lent revulsion against. the Federal Govern- 
ment’s\initial entry into this field, there now 
exists a general apathy toward the subject, 
a sort of hopeless acceptance of the ravages 
wrought by a critical illness. To suggestions 
for essential, remedial legislation there is 
the reaction of “What the hell, we've fought 
this battle before and lost. Why keep butt- 
ing our heads against a stone wall?” In 
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this attitude of defeatism, of permanence, of 
inevitability, lie the seeds for the destruction 
of the system of political economy known to 
us as free enterprise. In this lethargy stands 


-the open door to labor-socialism. The phrase 


has become a standard bromide, but, never- 
theless, “It’s later than we think. 

Before discussing a few of the major items 
of essential, remedial Federal legislation in 
the field of labor-management relations, a 
would perhaps be wise to mention brie y 
the background of the present situation; to 
take a look at how we got where we are. 

I. THE WAGNER ACT AND THE TAFT-HARTLEY 
ACT 


A. The Wagner Act era 


n 1933 the powers that were (and 
Pagan ier to be again) saw in the then 
existing economic depression the epr 
opportunity to further the growth of trade 
unionism by governmental compulsion. raS 
founders of the New Deal-Fair Deal dynasty 
saw in the inflamed desire for aporo 
Federal measures to relieve acute econo ne 
distress, the chance to circumvent carefully 
conceived and well-established apelin 
tional restrictions on the activities o 
Federal Government, and to lay the pers 
manent cornerstone for labor socialism. = 
initial block in that cornerstone her ase 
tion 7 (a) of the National Industria - 
ery Act. Camouflaged in patriotism, it 
Baier bi effect, to industry: for the sake of 
sentra Sore recovery and under the sacred re 
of the blue eagle you can practice al e 
evils of monopoly and price-fixing in ex- 
change for one thing: you must accept the 
dictates of the professional labor bosses so 
as the unionization of your employees 
ae honored and the terms of their em- 
r ent. The powers that were knew there 
vee. little or no chance of the Supreme 
court's sustaining the NRA, but they also 
knew that with the force of governmental 
mpulsion behind them the labor Social- 
ists could make tremendous strides before 
oe Court would have the opportunity of 
wiping this unconstitutional legislation off 
the books. In fact, it took 4 years before 
the judicial ax fell on the blue eagle. 
However, the progress made in just the 
first 2 -years of NRA was so great that it 
emboldened and enabled the social planners 
to place the program of governmental com- 
ulsion in the field of labor-management 
Someones on a more permanent basis. In 
1935 the Wagner Act was passed. This time 
the flags and the blue eagles were left out. 
The Wagner Act said, in effect, to industry: 
the Federal Government has the power to 


regulate interstate commerce; labor disputes ‘ 


disru terstate commerce; there will be 
Se poe disputes if mo one opposes the 
labor bosses; therefore, you and your em- 

loyees will accept the dictates of the labor 
Doida or else the Federal courts will compel 
you to accept them under penalty of con- 
ba nee years, 1. e., from 1935 to 1947, the 
Wagner Act represented the policy and the 
practice of the Federal Government in the 
field of labor-management relations. It was 
a policy and a practice of complete partisan- 
ship and compulsion, under which neither 
the employer nor the individual employee 
had any rights or any protection in the face 
of unbridled labor-boss dictation. The re- 
sult was as planned—on the one hand, a 
tremendous and unprecedented growth of 
the political and economic power of the 
professional labor boss, the proponent of 
labor socialism; on the other hand, a revo- 
Iutionary diminution of the rights of man- 
agement and of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual wage earner, the proponents of free 
enterprise. Strangely enough, few constitu- 
tional historians have adverted to the dem- 
onstrated fdllacy of the constitutional 
premise on which the Wagner Act was en- 
acted and sustained, that of eliminating dis- 


ing table. 
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ruptions of interstate commerce. As a mat- 
ter of hindsight, no single law has ever given 
rise to disruptions of such magnitude. And 
I use the word “has” advisedly, because the 
Wagner Act is still the law of the land ex- 
cept as amended by Taft-Hartley. 


B. The Taft-Hartley Act 


The excesses of the labor bosses under the 
Wagner Act carried the pendulum of Fed- 
eral partisanship to the height of its are 


and resulted in a slight change in direction. 


The Taft-Hartley Act did not, however, 
evolve by itself. It was the result of courage- 
ous and tireless efforts on the part of those 
who dared to fly in the face of arrogant, ruth- 
less power. Taft-Hartley said, in effect, to . 
the labor bosses: You have gone at this thing 
a little too high-handedly; the Government 
is going to take the side of the individual 
wage earner and the public to the extent of 
checking some of your most flagrant excesses; 
but so far as employers are concerned, don’t 
worry, we're not going to take Government's 
foot off management's neck, even though we 
loosen somewhat the gag in his mouth, 


Ul. THE PRESENT SITUATION 


The basic philosophy of the Wagner Act is 
still with us, tempered somewhat by the 
Taft-Hartley amendments. There may come 
a day when management and responsible 
union leadership will combine to urge the 
Federal Government to remove itself from 
the field of labor-management relations, 
When that day comes the short speech which 
I initially read to you will be timely and 
appropriate. But until that day comes we 
must, recognizing Taft-Hartley only as a step 
in the right direction, carry en our drive for 
essential, remedial legislation. And that 
brings me back to my subject. 

There are many, many amendments to 
the present laws which are essential to the 
restoration of a proper balance between labor 
and management and to the protection of the 
individual worker and the public. Accord- 
ingly, I propose to discuss with you briefly 
what I believe to be the three most essential 
at this time. The three changes in the law 
are as follows: 

1. The elimination 
tive. bargaining; ; 

2. The elimination of compulsory union- 
ism in any form; and 


3. The elimination of political expendi- 
tures by unions, 


IV. COMPULSORY COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

My first recommendation is for legislation 
which will remove the Federal Government 
from the collective bargaining table. ` Col- 
lective bargaining by governmental compul- 
sion has been a basic element of national 
labor policy for more than 20 years. During 
that period of time it has been the primary 
legislative, administrative, and judicial 
weapon of those who sought to establish a 
labor government dictatorship over our na- 
tional economy. The time has come to re- 
move this one-sided weapon from the conp 
test. This can be done without jeopardiz- 
ing in the least the fundamental right of 
employees to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own 
choosing, as of their coequal right to refrain 
from such activities. 

In his speech to the Congress on January 
11, 1954, in which he recited the administra- 
tion’s recommendations on amendments to 
the Wagner Act as amended by Taft-Hartley, 
President Eisenhower Made the following 
statement: 

“Federal labor-management legislation at 
best can provide only the framework in 
which free collective bargaining may be con- 
ducted.” 

To this we say “Amen.” There can be no 
such thing as free collective bargaining as 
long as the Government sits at the bargain- 
On the foundation of the seem- 
ingly innocuous legislative phrase, “refusal 


of compulsory collec- 
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to bargain,” has been built a myriad of rules, 
enforceable by administrative order and ju- 
dicial decree, which make the process of col- 
lective bargaining merely a device for estab- 
lishing a compulsory partnership between 
management and.labor. Employers are pro- 
hibited, in effect, from carrying on their 
businesses without consulting in advance 
with labor leaders on every phase of produc- 
tive operations and without obtaining their 
consent on all matters. Once that consent 
is obtained it must be embodied in the form 
of a one-sided “agreement” to the terms of 
which the employer becomes rigidly bound. 
The “agreement” is, in fact, nothing more 
nor less than an involuntary code imposed 
upon the employer by union-Government 
dictation. 

Under the guise of enforcing the prohibi- 
tion against refusals to bargain the Govern- 
ment has assisted the high strategists of 
labor to inject their dictation into every 
phase of management, to such an extent that 
the fundamental prerogatives of manage- 
ment „are now practically nonexistent. 
Through this shibboleth the Government has 
given the labor bosses substantial control 
over production and prices. 

These are not idle assertions. Most of us 
realize that the law imposes the obligation 
` to bargain on such matters as rates of pay, 
hours of work, seniority and the other basic 
elements of the employment relationship. 
But perhaps too few are aware of the fact 
that the subjects of compulsory collective 
bargaining have now become limitless in 
scope and nature. Take these few subjects 
for example: pension and retirement plans, 
hospital and medical plans, sickness and off- 
the-job accident insurance, house rentals, 
the price of meals, relocation of plants, 
scheduling of work, subcontracting of work, 
maternity benefits, profit sharing plans, stock 
purchase plans, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. 

The situation has reached the point where 
an employer, otherwise inclined and momen- 
tarily capable of affording certain benefits 
to his employees, will refrain from taking 
the necessary steps to make those benefits 
available. He will refrain because one of 
those necessary steps is consulting with the 
union and obtaining its permission. As a 
result of that step the union, backed by the 
Government, will dictate the terms upon 
which such benefits are to be afforded to the 
employees, and, in most instances, will re- 
quire a commitment that they be maintained 
regardless of the employer’s continuing 
ability to afford them. Because of this situ- 
ation employees are often denied advantages 
which they might otherwise derive from 
working for an employer who has their best 
interests at heart, but who no longer runs 
his own business or controls his own purse 
strings. 

In 1954 the American Mining Congress had 
the temerity to recommend to the Congress 
the elimination from the law of the com- 
pulsory obligation to bargain. It was the 
first organization to take such a bold stand. 
How fine it would have been recently for the 
employees of the Ford Motor Co.\if Congress 
had acted-on that recommendation. Each 
of them would have had the right and the 
opportunity to acquire as many shares of 
Ford stock as he wanted, at one-half of the 
initial market price. Ford made that offer 
to his employees last summer but Walter 
Reuther refused to let them accept it. The 
advancement of Walter Reuther, aided and 
abetted by the Government, required that 
Ford employees be shielded from such blan- 
dishments and be forced instead to accept a 
phony guaranteed annual wage. 

There is a prime example of why the Fed- 
eral Government should be removed from its 
seat at the bargaining table. If this element 
of compulsion were removed from the law, 
not only would the individual worker be 
afforded greater protection from exploita- 
tion, but the cause of responsible trade 
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unionism would be advanced. And at the 
same time a major step in the preservation 
of the free-enterprise system would be ac- 
complished. 


V. COMPULSORY UNIONISM 


My second recommendation for essential, 
remedial legislation is that -compulsory 
unionism in any form be prohibited. 

By compulsory unionism I mean any sit- 
uation whereby a condition of obtaining or 
retaining employment a person must either 
join or pay tribute to a union. This in- 
cludes the closed shop, the union shop, the 
maintenance-of-membership shop, and the 
agency shop. : 

Compulsory unionism is the touchstone 
of the labor Socialists’s scheme to obtain 
control over all jobs. This, in turn, would 
give them control over all industry and, 
eventually, dominion over government. It 
is, therefore, a menace to our way of life 
and to the political economy under which 
this country has flourished for almost 200 
years. 

Perhaps even more important is the fact 
that compulsory unionism infringes for the 
benefit of one segment of our society, the 
labor bosses, on the freedom of the individ- 
ual. There is no place in our economic and 
political system for association by compul- 
sion. We have agreed as members of so- 
ciety to require ourselves to pay taxes for 
the support of Government, but we have 
placed limitations and restrictions on that 
Government and we elect by democratic 
processes those who are to govern us. These 
are basic essentials in any free society. But 
when we go beyond that and permit one 
group within that society to become the 
compulsory, private government of millions 
of individual citizens, to exact tribute from 
them without their consent, and to deny 
them the very basis of existence, the right 
to work, we have planted the seeds which, 
unless plowed up, will ultimately destroy 
that free society. 

The Wagner Act permitted the closed shop. 
The Taft-Hartley amendments outlawed the 
closed shop but permit the union shop. In 
my opinion this was merely a political com- 
promise resulting from the successful pres- 
sure of the labor bosses against the move- 
ment to outlaw all forms of compulsory 
unionism. There is no difference in prin- 
ciple or in ultimate result between the closed 
shop and the union shop. Eighteen States 
now have either constitutional provisions or 
statutes, or both, which prohibit making 
union membership a condition of employ- 
ment. The fact that 16 of those States took 
this action after the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley amendments is an emphatic rebuke 
to Congress on this score. 

The Federal Government prohibits the dis- 
charge óf an employee for joining a union, 
In the same law it both permits and encour- 
ages an employee to be discharged for fail- 
ure to join a union. If such discriminatory 
subservience to a pressure group is now ac- 
cepted as a proper function of government, 
then we are prepared to accept labor-social- 
ism. I, for one, am not. 

VI. UNION POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


The third recommendation for essential, 
remedial legislation has to do with the use 
of union funds for political purposes. Last 
fall the American Mining Congress, at its 
annual convention, took an official stand 
on this issue which, I believe, was the first 
of its type taken by such an association. In 
that official stand the American Mining Con- 
gress called a spade a spade in no uncertain 
terms. 

This is not a management versus unions 
issue. It is an issue that goes to the very 
heart of our existence as citizens of this 
country. ‘ 

For 50 years the laws of the United States 
have prohibited corporations from expending 
money to influence political elections, In 
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1947, Congress, recognizing that big unions 
were menacing political freedom in the same 
way that big business was in 1907, amended 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act to impose 
on unions the same restrictions in this re- 
spect as had been previously imposed on 
corporations. 

This has not deterred the power-hungry 
labor bosses one little bit. In the first 
place, they take the rather tenuous position 
that such a prohibition when applied to 
unions is unconstitutional. And, secondly, 
they have formed separate but wholly inter- 
related organizations known as political ac- 
tion committees or political education 
leagues. Into these organizations they dump 
vast quantities of union funds to be used as 
political slush funds. In addition, they ex- 
tort from union members “voluntary” con- 
tributions for political purposes. 

Recent surveys show that union members 
throughout the country are divided on about 
a 60—40 basis between the two major political 
parties. Here is an example of what happens. 
In Michigan in 1950, CIO unions alone spent 
$211,550 of union funds to defeat Republican 
candidates for political office. Now if the 
surveys are correct 40 percent of that amount 
was money contributed by Republicans, 
many of whom were compelled to contribute 
as a condition of employment, 

How would you feel if the church which 
you support or the corporation in which you 
have your savings invested took your money 
and nullified your vote by using it to defeat 
the political candidate you favored and sup- 
ported? Well, that very thing is happening 
to millions of American wage earners today. 

This is an election year. Every effort must 
be made to have legislation on this vital 
issue enacted at this session of Congress. 
Five States have already enacted laws to 
prohibit political expenditures by unions. 
The other States should act promptly. Each 
of you as citizens interested in preserving the 
right of the individual to effective, political 
action and the right of political freedom 
should put this down on your list of things 
I must do today, and every day. Urge your 
representatives in both the Congress and in 
your State legislature to face up to this prob- 
lem and enact this essential legislation dur- 
ing the current sessions. 

In conclusion I leave with you for earnest 
consideration and affirmative action these 
three essential pieces of Federal legislation: 
Pie compulsory collective bargain- 
g. 
Prohibit compulsory unionism in any 
form. 

Prohibit union political expenditures. 

Again I say, “It’s later than you think.” 


Thomas G. Masaryk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS_ 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 , 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, March 
7 marks the 106th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas G. Masaryk, the founder 
and liberator of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public. 

Thomas Masaryk was a scholar, a 
statesman, and a philosopher. He be- 
lieved firmly that the State must be based 
on the ideals of Christian democracy, 
and that sound education is a prerequi- 
Site of a well-functioning, healthy de- 
mocracy. He infused his convictions into 
the socio-political fabric of the Czecho- 
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Slovak Republic, and they became an in- 
tegral part of the heritage of that nation. 
Since the Communist seizure of Czech- 
Oslovakia, the Reds have exerted tre- 
mendous efforts to destroy the imprint 
which Masaryk’s principles—the princi- 
ples of our western Christian civiliza- 
tion—have left upon the people and the 
institutions of Czechoslovakia. 

They revised the entire educational 
System of Czechoslovakia, basing it upon 
the philosophy of atheistic, materialistic 
communism—which is the very antithesis 
of everything that Masaryk stood for. 

They attempted to destroy the social 
and political institutions which grew out 
of the Christian, democratic tradition of 
the Czechoslovak Republic. They tried 
to kill the spirit of liberty, the love of 
freedom, which endure in the hearts of 
the Czechoslovak people. 

Needless to say, their efforts did not 
meet with great success. The Communist 
masters were able to change the structure 
of the educational system, and its opera- 
tions. They had the power to alter many 
Political and social institutions. But 
they could never kill the flame of liberty 
which burns brightly in the hearts of the 
Czechoslovak people. 

On this anniversary of Masaryk’s birth, 
let us rededicate ourselves to the prin- 
ciples of Christian democracy which con- 
Stitute a basic part of our western tradi- 
tion—the very same principles which he 
cherished so highly, and supported so 
‘vigorously. z 

It is in these principles that the 
strength and the durability of our civili- 
zation is substantially embodied. 


The High Hells Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a letter from 
the utility board -of the city of Spring- 
field, Oreg., addressed to the Hydroelec- 
tric Commission of Oregon, in support of 
the proposed high Hells Canyon Dam, 
and in opposition to the program of the 
Idaho Power Co. for its low dam. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CITY oF SPRINGFIELD, 
r UTILITY BOARD, 
Springfield, Oreg., January 11, 1956. 
Mr. Lewis A. STANLEY, 
Secretary, Hydroelectric 
Commission of Oregon, 
Salem, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: This is respectfully to re- 
quest the Hydroelectric Commission — of 
Oregon deny the preliminary permit applica- 
tions as filed by the Idaho Power Co. for 
the proposed construction of dams in the 
middle reach of the Snake River. 

As the operator of a municipal power sys- 
tem, and as a distributor of Bonneville power, 
we respectfully submit that the interests of 
the people of Oregon—and, indeed, of the 
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entire Northwest region, can best be served 
by the construction of a high Hells Canyon 
Dam as provided for in the United States 
Senate bill 1333. 

We further submit that to grant these ap- 
plications to the Idaho Power Co. would be 
to penalize the State of Oregon and its popu- 
lation by the piecemeal development of the 
middle reach of the Snake River. The ldaho 
Power Co. is on record as stating that the 
majority of the electric power to be generated 
at their proposed three low dams will be 
transmitted to Idaho and Montana. They 
have denied any interest in contributing any 
of the generation of these dams to the North- 
west power pool. The company, further, by 
the construction of these dams would knock 
out any possibility of the development of 
more than 1% million kilowatts of down- 
stream generating potential. 

It is a matter of some surprise to us that 
the Idaho Power Co. has waited until this 
late date to even file these applications with 
the hydroelectric commission. Our inter- 
pretation is that the middle reach of the 
Snake can most properly be construed as an 
area of State rather than Federal domain, 
yet the company apparently chose delib- 
erately to bypass the Oregon Hydroelectric 
Commission in the matter of the three pro- 
posed low dams until sometime within the 

fortnight. 
de the ead briefly described above we 
submit that we, as a public power operation, 
have a legitimate interest in this matter, and 
we again respectfully urge that the prelimi- 
nary applications of the Idaho Power Co, be 
denied. 
Very truly yours, 
SPRINGFIELD Utiurry Boarp, 
Frank R. Brown, Secretary. 


Religious Persecution Behind the Iron 
Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF -WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker,.March 
10, marks the 50th anniversary of the 
imprisonment of Archbishop Josef Be- 
ran, the archbishop of Prague, by the 
Communist regime of Czechoslovakia. 

This sad anniversary brings to our 
mind the sufferings and privations of 
other members of the clergy behind the 
Iron Curtain. We recall the arrest and 
persecution of Cardinal Mindszenty, of 
Cardinal Wyszynski, of the many other 
clergymen who have been imprisoned, 
tortured, and submitted to indignities 
by the atheistic pawns of the Kremlin. 
We reflect upon the denial of the free- 
dom of worship to the once-free peoples 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and of other nations presently domin- 
ated by the Communists. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that it is fitting 
and proper for our Nation, which be- 
lieves in the dignity of man and in his 
origin at the hands of the divine Crea- 
tor, to once again raise its voice in 
protest against the denial, by the Com- 
munists, of the basic human rights to 
the people living behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

I feel that we should stand up and 
again condemn the brutal treatment of 
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the suffering laity, of priests and minis- 
ters, of bishops and cardinals, by the 
godless Communist legions. We should 
raise our voice and cry for the release 
of those valiant men who because of 
their religious beliefs, are today rotting 
in Communist prisons, in violation of 
every rule of decency and every inter- 
national convention on the rights of ` 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my earnest hope 
that Archbishop Josef Beran and the 
other imprisoned members of the clergy 
behind the Iron Curtain, will be released 
from prison without further delay. 


Tribute to the Late J. Roy Raley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the most illustrious residents of 
the eastern section of my State died in 
Pendleton, Oreg., February 23 at the 
age of 75. J. Roy Raley had been a 
leader in the founding of the famous 
Pendleton Round-Up, which is known 
throughout the world as the premier 
show which captures the spirit, tradi- 
tions, and color of the old American 
West. 

In tribute to Mr. Raley, T ask unani- 
mous consent that a touching and im- 
pressive editorial about his career from 
the Pendleton (Oreg.) East-Oregonian 
of February 27, 1956, be reprinted in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PENDLETON WILL Miss Roy RALEY 


Every so often somewhere a man is born, 
molded in the pattern from which giants 
are made, and whenever a city is fortunate 
enough to gain one of these rarely gifted in- 
dividuals, it and all its neighbors are en- 
riched. 

J. Roy Raley, who died here at midnight 
Thursday night at the age of 75, was one of 
those exceptional individuals, and primarily 
because of him, we today are in possession of 
one of the world’s greatest rodeos, the 
Round-Up, and its companion night pag- 
eant, beautiful and historic Happy Canyon. 
Mr. Raley was the father of the Round-Up 
and its first president in 1910, and in 1912 
his talented mind conceived and arranged 
the Happy Canyon script and show. There 
is nothing like it in western America today 
and because of its unique place in this re- 
gion's format it has been copyrighted so that 
it may continue unchallenged in all the 
years to come. 


Always a keenly perceptive showman and 
with the broader vision that enabled him 
to look far ahead, Mr. Raley not Only was 
the motivating spirit of the Round-Up and 
the guiding spirit of Happy Canyon, but he 
also fathered another great progressive 
movement in Pendleton that culminated in 
a park program through the years that today 
gives this community a greater percentage 
of rest and recreation parks than most cities 
2 or 3 times its size. 

Mr. Raley did all these things for his com- 
munity and his region—along with others 
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of less spectacular import—in addition to 
his workaday job as a practicing attorney. 
Normally, the demands of a large number of 
clients such as Mr. Raley enjoyed through 
his half a century and more of practice, 
would have been enough to take virtually all 
a man’s time—had that man been of a dif- 
ferent mold than he. But Mr. Raley was 
not content with the more mundane affairs 
of the average successful man’s life; he had 
a compelling urge for progress, a brilliant 
flair for the beautiful and romantic effect, 
and the energy and intelligence to bring vir- 
tually every one of his projects into full 
spirit. A 
Frequently one hears Pendleton compli- 
mented for its intelligent community coop- 
eration on a broad scale; nearly as often one 
hears of Pendleton referred tọ as one of 
the biggest of the little cities of the West. 
Mr. Raley is largely responsible for all this— 
because it was the Round-Up and its needs 
for community cooperation and friendship 
and ignoring of social barriers that ulti- 
mately resolved these needs into actualities. 


Mr. Raley was a remarkable man both in 
his vocation and his avocation. He served 
as president of the Oregon Bar Association 
and as city attorney; he was a member of 
the school board, and he headed many organ- 
izations of which he was a member. He was 
a busy, happy man; one of those who were 
never too busy to tackle one more task, and 
who never let a just cause down. His family 
life was as outstanding as his community 
stature, and his friendships were legion. To 
know Mr. Raley was to both admire and like 
him; and the greater the acquaintanceship, 
the greater the admiration and fondness. 


Now Mr. Raley is gone and the East Ore- 
gonian joins with his family and his vast 
circle of friends in mourning his passing, 
and in honoring the richness of his accom- 
plishments and the great heritage he left. 
Many years ago this newspaper said edito- 
rially, “Pendleton owes Roy Raley so very 
much.” We can think of no better tribute 
than to say it again—and again. 


Food and Drugs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN ‘THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an excellent editorial 
from the New York Times reviewing the 
history of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration be printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorD. This editorial was called to my 
attention by the Association of Food and 
Drug Officials of the United States, and 
I believe it will prove of interest to other 
Members of the Congress. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of February 19, 
1956] 


Foop AND DRUGS 


In 1906 President Theodore Roosevelt 
signed the Food and Drug Act, now a legis- 
lative monument to the late Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, chief chemist of the Department of 
Agriculture, a man who had the passionate 
indignation and zeal of the born crusader. 
The 50th anniversary of the passage of the 
act, his conception, is to be celebrated over 
a period of months by the Association of 
Food and Drug Officials of the United States 
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and by the very food and drug industry that 
had so bitterly opposed Wiley. 

When the crusading that culminated in the 
act began the preparation of food was rapidly 
passing from the kitchen to the factory. The 
pioneers in the commercial preparation of 
food were no experts in bacteriology or even 
in food technology. Spoilage was costly and 
frequent. Hence preservatives were used 
with little regard for their physiological ef- 
fect. Factories were none too clean. All this 
Wiley changed by arousing public opinion 
through the press and his lectures. His pure 
food and drug law has been acclaimed as the 
strongest national law on the subject. The 
law of caveat emptor no longer applies to 
food and drugs. The consumer reads the 
label and knows what he is getting, and the 
retailer knows what he is selling. 

Farseeing though he was, Wiley probably 
did not foresee the full effect of his activities. 
His old opponents, the food processors, have 
long been staunch supporters of the Food and 
Drug Act. It has turned out that it is good 
business to prepare food in factories so clean 
that the public can be invited to inspect 
them, and that pure food sells itself. In 
fact, the food industry now maintains the 
Nutrition Foundation under the direction of 
Dr. Glenn C. King to carry on scientific re- 
search on food so that advantage may be 
taken of new scientific discoveries. We no 
longer have to worry about the quality of 
what is canned or packaged. Instead, we 
have to consider what is good and what is 
bad for us from the standpoint of the bio- 
chemist whose business it is to discover what 
happens to a forkful of peas or a piece of 
beefsteak after it is swallowed. Times have 
changed since Wiley was crusading up and 
down the land. Because they change, the 
Food and Drug Act will have to be amended 
occasionally, as it was amended in 1938, 
to keep pace with the new knowledge. 


Status of Forces Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the ReEcorp a sampling of the com- 
munications I am receiving with regard 
to the status of forces agreement. 

Many hundred of citizens in every 
section of the country are alarmed by 
the various treaties and agreements that 
submit our servicemen to the doubtful 
mercy of foreign justice in some seventy- 
odd countries where they are stationed. 

We hope that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, having conducted complete 
and comprehensive hearings on House 
Joint Resolution 309, will now vote to 
report it for consideration in the House. 

The following are typical of the mes- 
sages I have received in recent days: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Frank T. Bow: i 
Iam with you heart and soul. I hope you 


win the fight against the outrageous Status 
of Forces Treaty. 
- ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Hon. FRANK T. Bow: 

I hope and pray for your success in your 
fight against the iniquitous Status of Forces 
Treaty. 

M. D. LANDRETH, 
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CoLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Hon. Frank T. Bow: 

Status of forces treaty makes second class 
citizens of our servicemen, deprives them 
of their constitutional rights and freedoms. 
Demand elected representatives abolish this 
disgraceful, humiliating treaty. 

HELEN SPENCER. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Hon. FRANK T. Bow: 

As mother of 5 sons, 4 having served in 
World War II, 2 giving their lives, I implore 
the Congress to act favorably on House Joint 
Resolution 309. How unthinkable that our 
boys when sent to protect freedom are de- 
nied their own constitutional rights for 
which their ancestors died. 

Mrs. WARREN GRIFFITHS. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
FrANK T. Bow: 

The below-signed members of the Tacoma 
Chapter, DAR, favor immediate adoption of 
House Joint Resolution 309. 

Lucille M. Parsons, Mrs. Wm. M. 
Taylor, Mrs. B. C. Ring, Shelby 
Scherer, Ada T. Eva, Alta F. West, 
Marion R. Laursen, Audrey McDon- 
nell, Helen Hoffner, Muriel Ralph, 
Mrs. Helen Forrest, Helen F. Champ- 
lin, Gertrude L. Kinnear, Dorothy 
M. Ringer. 


——— 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Congressman FRANK T. Bow: 

Demand repudiation of status of forces 
treaty. How dare our Congressmen deprive 
United States servicemen of the rights 
guaranteed them by our Constitution. Our 
sons have no choice about serving on for- 
eign soil. Let’s give them the protection 
of the flag they fight and die for. 

Mr. and Mrs. FRANK MIDDAUGH. 


RıpGEwooD, N. J. 
Hon. FRANK T. Bow: 

Ridgewood unit of Republican women 
favor House Joint Resolution 309 to modify 
status of forces treaty. We want our service- 
men abroad tried by American citizens un- 
der American standards of justice. We feel 
these boys are entitled to such loyalty and 
consideration by the United States. 

Rose CIESER, President. 


Ripcewoop, N. J. 
FRANK T. Bow: 

We strongly urge you to bring House Joint 
Resolution 309 before the House and support 
it. We want constitutional protection for 
our sons. 

SADDLE RIVER CHAPTER, DAR. 
FREMONT, OHIO, 
Congressman FRANK T. Bow: 

I approve your resolution House Joint 
Resolution 309 and hope it is favorably re- 
ported in the committee. We must change 
the status of forces treaty. 

BERNICE Monrort (Mrs. J. G.). 


CANTON, OHIO. 
FRANK T. Bow: 

I am very much in favor of your bill, 
House Joint Resolution 309, and trust it will 
be approved by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

I. G. HARMAN. 
MASSILLON, OHIO. 
FRANK T. Bow: ; 

Ardently support your resolution 309. 

Hope for yes vote. 
HAROLD and ETHEL BOERNER. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
FrANK T. Bow: $ 
Why modify, why not denounce the status - 
of forces treaty. ` À 
DANIEL AND ESTHER KRAUSE. 
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Lesson of a Doctor’s Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Lesson of a Doctor's 
Life,” which was published in the Boston 
Daily Globe of March 6, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LESSON OF a DOCTOR'S LIFE 


A Massachusetts physician, active into his 
ninth decade, died this past weekend after 
seeing not 1, but 3 revolutionary ideas 
adopted generally in the profession of the 
Nation. 

Dr. Joseph Hersey Pratt pioneered in three 
fields: aay 

He organized up treatnrent of patients 
in 1905 “as a P a bra device because I 
just couldn’t meet every patient in the 
Clinic individually.” 

He began use of long bed rest in the treat- 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis as early as 
1907 and he showed that patients could get 
Well even in Boston's underprivileged areas 
as well as at Saranac. 

He developed rural group practice in con- 
Junction with a big city medical center with 
Postgraduate instruction for country doctors, 
made possible by the late William Bingham 
and known as the William Bingham Associ- 
ates plan. 

A leader in the development of the New 
England Medical Center, his name was given 
to the Pratt Diagnostic Clinic, with “Hospi- 
tal” added later. The clinic was built when 
he was 65 years old, and he was head of it 
for many years. To it came patients re- 
ferred by doctors here and in Maine and 
other rural areas for diagnosis and a plan of 
treatment. But the person continued to be 
the patient of the doctor who had sent him 
in and, whenever possible, the treatment 
was carried out by the original physician. 
Sometimes an operation was necessary and 
urgent and it might have to be performed in 
Boston, if the patient came from out of town. 
Hence a few years ago the-Farnsworth New 
England Center Hospital was added to the 
center, adjoining the Pratt. 

Last June, Dr. Pratt’s 50 years of pioneer- 
ing in group treatment were commemorated 
by an all-day chaplains’ conference, spon- 
sored by the New England Medical Center 
and the Massachusetts Council of Churches. 

For, as a sequel to the group treatment of 
tuberculosis patients, Dr. Pratt began treat- 
ing people in 1930 with group psychotherapy. 
He had found, when he was appointed physi- 
cian in chief of the Boston Dispensary, a unit 
of the center, that of 2,000 consecutive ad- 
missions to the medical clinic, no less than 
36 percent were suffering from psychoneu- 

His weekly meetings were attended by 
Scores of men and women suffering from 
mental tension that found an outlet in aches 
and pains. They were like old-fashioned 
experience meetings, and working at it to- 
gether, talking together, with a trained lead- 
er, most people were able to find a way out 
of their difficulties. 

His pioneering led to the application of 
group psychotherapy all over the world to 
all types of mental iliness, to tensions in 
social groups, in the Armed Forces, even in 
prisons, the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine commented, “touching in the fields of 
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physician, psychiatrist, psychologist, social- 
service worker and chaplain.” 

Dr. Pratt’s first report on the results of 
treating tubercular patients right at home 
in Boston was presented in January 1906, 
before the John Hopkins Medical Society. Sir 
William Osler commented favorably on it. 

“The problem was how to provide out-of- 
door life for patients in Boston’s crowded 
North End,” Dr. Pratt told a Globe reporter 
last summer. “Well, the roof was one 
place.” He had put a tent on the roof of 
own house at 143 Newbury Street, and told 
his patients how he, too, was sleeping out 
of doors in all weather and all seasons. In 
the face of reluctance by many doctors to 
accept the idea, he urged the need of pro- 
longed bed rest in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. ‘Today it still is the best accepted 

©. 
ks than a half century Dr. Pratt 
has had a dynamic infiuence on Boston 
medicine. Born a New Englander, he was 
one of the group who brought from Johns 
Hopkins the tradition of Welch, Osler, and 
its other early great men and applied them 
at bedside;in classroom and laboratory here. 

Still vigorously pioneering in the allevia- 
tion of man’s ills at an age when lesser men 
were being pushed into retirement, Dr. 
Pratt earned a place in the group of Bos- 
ton’s medical immortals who have done so 
much to raise the whole standard of medi- 


cine in this country. 


Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
tremendous importance of conservation 
strikes one every way he turns. There 
are so many phases of conservation that 
one would be left breathless recount- 
ing them. Geographically, conservation 
concerns us from the highest peak where 
the eternal snows are caught to the shore 


‘where the land comes down to the sea. 


Even at the water’s edge, the problems 
and importance of conservation are with 
us. Ignore those problems, and the trib- 
ulations accumulate, hurting the sailor, 
the fisherman, the farmer, the store- 
keeper, in fact, just about everyone. 

In reading a column by Jack Hayes, 
entitled “All About Boats,” in the De- 
cember 21, 1955, issue of the weekly paper 
colorfully named the Siuslaw Oar, pub- 
lished in the little port city of Florence, 
Oreg., I found the case for conservation 
presented on a somewhat different tack, 
It deserves wide circulation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ALL ABOUT Boats 
(By Jack Hayes) 

We stopped three people on the street last 
week and asked them what was the most 
important improvement they would suggest 
for the benefit of the Florence area. With 
one accord they answered the improvement 
of the jetties and bar. We then asked what 
they thought of the dune stabilization proj- 
ect and they ‘lowed as how that was right 
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important but give us a decent bar, that 
was the thing. We are in perfect agreement 
that the bar improvement is a must but 
we were appalled at the lack of interest and 
knowledge of the creeping death just to the 
west of us that will destroy the entire area 
in a definite period of time just as surely 
as the rains come each winter. Is this 
apathy towards a situation that is a fact 
the result of indifference or a lack of un- 
derstanding? We think it is the last and 
that must be remedied immediately. Every 
man, woman, and child in this coastal area 
must be fully informed and once they truly 
know the seriousness of the situation it is 
not going to take much prodding to get 
them to rise up en masse and demand that 
corrective steps be taken immediately. 

For years the local soil conservation dis- 
trict under the direction of Tom Flippin 
has been fighting this problem and the pub- 
lic has sat back and taken the attitude that 
Tom and the district are working on it and 
now at his own expense Tom has completed 
a really remarkable photographic documen- 
tation of the situation for the district super- 
visors. If these pictures with their accom- 
panying titles could be shown to the people 
of the area there would be a good many 
sleepless nights and some very worried prop- 
erty owners. We think there should be a 
public showing of these pictures immediately 
and we feel that anyone who does not take 
the time to attend such a showing is harm- 
ing himself just as surely as though he set 
fire to his own home. 

If the news was broadcast that tomorrow 
afternoon at 2, a huge tidal wave would 
engulf the coast for several miles above high 
water mark every man jack in the commu- 
nity would bust a gusset taking steps to 
protect himself and his family and property 
and the cries to the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments for aid would be deafening. 
There is a tidal wave coming that will 
engulf such an area. It is not coming as 
rapidly as an ocean wave but just as in- 
exorably and it will get here right on sched- 
ule, in fact it has already arrived. Unlike 
a tidal wave this wave can be stopped by 
immediate remedial steps but one man or 
one small group of men alone don’t have 
enough fingers to stick in all the dike's 
holes. They must have the help of everyone 
in the community and if you want to know 
how to help go ask the soil-conservation 
district supervisors. i 

Why do you suppose we have a bar prob- 
lem and that seagoing ships no longer cross 
our bar as in the olden days? Why do our 
coastal streams block up each year at the 
cost of our salmon runs? Why have the 
farmers been put to untold expense building 
dikes and drainage ditches? Blow sand 
is the answer. 

Have you any conception of what the un- 
controlled dunes will do within the next 
5 to 10 years? These things are fact and 
not supposition. 

Highway 101 will have to be moved to 
the east side of Woahink, Siltcoos, and 
Tahkenitch Lakes. All of the private and 
business properties along the highway be 
completely buried by the sand. Honeyman 
Park will disappear under the rising waters 
of Cleawox Lake, whose outlet the dunes 
block. This happened once before more 
than 50 years ago and it’s in the process of 
happening again. The outlets to our coastal 
lakes will be blocked and valuable farmland 
flooded, There’s more, lots more, and all of 
it fact and all of it happening right now 
while you read this article. And it will go 
right on happening until there is nothing 
left of this lovely stretch of coast in which 
we live but sand and the tops of dead trees 
strangled by the dunes, a fitting monument 
to man’s indifference. 

But it needn’t happen and it won't happen 
if the community will wake up and take an 
active part helping the men who are trying 
to help the community. 


A2100 
Col. William H. McIntyre 
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HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had referred to me a citation honoring 
a constituent of mine, Col. Wiliam H. 
McIntyre. The services rendered by this 
gentleman were of a most unusual na- 
ture. They constituted a labor of love 
and devotion to our country and to the 
memory of 150,000 American men whose 
lives were given to preserve our Nation 
and the cause of democracy during 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 
-His works have been recognized by this 
‘resolution adopted by the Centennial 
Legion of Historic Military Commands. 
Since services such as these are so often 
unsung, I should like to bring this reso- 
‘lution to the attention of my colleagues 
and the American public, so that all of 
us may be aware of his tireless services. 

Under consent to extend my remarks 
in the ReEcorp, I include the resolution 
honoring Col. William H. McIntyre: 

CENTENNIAL LEGION OF 
HISTORIC MILITARY COMMAND, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The moral satisfaction of a job well done is 
the finest reward that any man devoted to a 
life of service to his fellow man may receive. 
However acceptable this may be to an out- 
standing individual, one’s friends often feel 
that a more tangible expression of general 
recognition of their work is warranted. 

To All Persons Who Shall See These Presents, 
Greetings: 

Col. William H. McIntyre, who was present 
in September 1947 at St. Laurent Cemetery, 
France, when the first of our dead of World 
War II were exhumed for repatriation to the 
United States of America and continuing 
through the Korean conflict until January 
1956; has met every ship and train arriving 
in the port of New York; attended services for 
these 150,000 illustrious dead. In doing so, 
has paid the highest tribute, not only to 
these fallen heroes, but to their loved ones as 
well. He has distinguished himself as veter- 
an, citizen, humanitarian, and has earned the 
heartfelt respect and gratitude of the Cen- 
tennial Legion of Historic Military Com- 
mands. 

Col.. William H. McIntyre has a very dis- 
tinguished background: President of the 22d 
Regiment Defendam Association; past com- 
mander, 69th Regiment Veterans; president 
of the National Guard-Naval Militia; a found- 
er of the American Legion and national vice 
president of the Society of American Legion 
Founders; a national officer in the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the American Legion, and 
Catholic War Veterans. He gave freely of 
his time, despite the weather, his physical 
condition, and the hour of the day. It is his 
type of individual that will aid to continue 
to advance the course of the American vet- 
eran, as he has done so admirably in the 
past, and to protect these advances as we 
will be called upon to do increasingly in the 
future: Now, therefore, be it 
+ Resolved by members of the Centennial 
Legion of Historic Commands, assembled this 
28th day of January 1956, in the Old Guard 
Armory, New York City, That we express to 
Col. William H. McIntyre, our most sincere 
appreciation for the sympathetic under- 
standing and generous services rendered by 
him. 
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Therefore, it is with great pride I wish to 
exend my personal admiration for the man- 
ner in which he has assumed an obligation 
of great significance in honoring the mem- 
ory of these heroic citizens. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal. 

Harry S. Burr, 
Commander. 


Highway Revenue Act of 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement of Mr. George J. Burger, 
Washington representative, Burger Tire 
Consultant Service, and vice president of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, made before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 15, 1956. 

Mr. Burger, I am sure, is well known 
to most of the Members of this House, as 
he has been in close touch with us in 
connection with the problems of small- 
business men. 

I believe that Mr. Burger’s statement is 
quite timely. ‘The statement follows: 

HIGHWAY REVENUE Act oF 1956 


(Statement of George J.. Burger, Washing- 
ton representative, Burger Tire Consultant 
Service, and vice president, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, before 
the Ways and Means Committee, February 
15, 1956) 


I am George J. Burger, Washington repre- 
sentative for the Burger Tire Consultant 
Service, whose head office is located at 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

This is a national service, with subscrib- 
ing members in most of the States through- 
out the Nation. It was established in 
February 1941. Its main and principal ob- 
jective is to protect independent tire sales 
and servicing institutions. 

For the information of the committee, I 
have been an independent member of the 
rubber tire industry beginning in the spring 
of 1909, and for a quarter of a century 
or more owned and operated my own in- 
dependent tire sales and servicing insti- 
tution.” 

Further, I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that I have had an acquaintance- 
ship for over a quarter of a century with 
independent tire sales and. servicing sta- 
tions throughout the Nation. This was due 
to the fact that in 1923, 1924, and 1925 I 


_was one of the incorporators of and presi- 


dent of the National Tire Dealers Associa- 
tion, and in the fall of 1935 one of the 
incorporators and the first secretary-man- 
ager of the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Tire Dealers, both corporations 
organized under the laws of the State of 
New York. 

At no time during my career in the tire 
industry was I ever employed by a tire 
manufacturer so my remarks here today will 
be centered on any and all relief due ex- 
clusively to the independent tire sales and 
servicing institutions. 

I am also vice president in charge of 
legislative activities of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, a non- 
profit organization organized under the laws 
of-the State of California. 
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In our membership of approximately 100,- 
000, all independent business and profes- 
sional men—all individual members—it goes 
without saying that in this large member- 
ship it may be found there are many thou- 
sands of independent members of the rub- 
ber tire industry. 

I am not testifying or making any pro- 
posals here as vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business on either 
the highway construction program or the 
taxing program offered to finance this con- 
struction. The federation’s policy limits its 
Officials to taking positions on legislation 
only after the membership has been polled 
and a majority has set its direction in such 
poll. 

We have not polled our members on the 
question whether or how many miles of 
new roads, or what types of new roads must 
be built. We have not polled them on the 
question of how these construction bills 
should be financed. Through increased tax- 
ation, through reservation of current excise 
automotive taxes for road building of 
through bond issues. I can, however, state 
this much on the basis of membership polls: 

1, That our members have demanded that 
any highway program passed include safe- 
guards preserving freedom of competition by 
service establishments in locations accessible 
to new highways and that provision be made 
to outlaw any service monopoly along new 
highways. 

2. That our members have demanded that 
Congress put independent tire dealers on an 
excise tax collection equality basis with their 
direct competing manufacturers. I note this 
bill doesn’t do this but rather increases the 
excise tax collection advantage now held by 
these tire manufacturers. I would assume 


~. this vote would by implication cover ali areas 


where this inequity may exist. ‘ 

8. That our members have repeatedly op- 
posed all moves to increase taxes on grounds 
that the tax load is already so steep so as to 
all but break the back of independent busi- 
ness. 

What I am vitally concerned with, and I 
might also say the federation is concerned 
with is the maintaining of independent es- 
tablishments in the tire sales and servicing 
field. This is very vital to the welfare of our 
Nation in case, God forbid, we should ever 
face another all-out world war. Mr. Jeffers, 
as rubber adminstrator in 1943 or 1944 
warned a congressional committee as to the 
advisability of keeping these tire independ- 
ents in the business world. 

I say this because it was through sweat 
and tears that these independents developed 
tire rebuilding im the face of what could be 
termed serious opposition from some in the 
rubber tire industry. It was the pioneering 
spirit of these independents in the tire sales 
and servicing field that brought about, up to 
this moment, a satisfactory and serviceable 
condition in the rebuilding or repairing of 
tires. 


I might add further, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, with my close to 
50 years’ active experience in the rubber tire 
industry, this is the last remaining strong- 
hold that small business in the rubber tire 
industry has. 


I say this because from the best available 
statistics the rubber tire industry is domi- 
nated by the Big Four rubber companies and 
through this has monopolized business that 
rightfully belonged to the independent tire 
trade. 

Just recently the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, to be exact, on January 13, 1956, 
charged 3 major rubber companies with 
monopolizing sales that rightfully belonged 
to the independent tire trade—tires, bat- 
teries, and accessories—in a 2-year period, 
totaling $147 million, in which the rubber 
companies paid an override commission to 
these big oil companies, amounting to $12 
million. 
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To prove further in my statement the ne- 
cessity for keeping these independents in 
the rubber tire industry—the Federal Trade 
Commission on January 13, stated that three 
of these big rubber companies were operat- 
ing 1,900 retail stores in metropolitan areas 
throughout the Nation—all in active compe- 
tition with the independent tire sales and 
servicing institutions. 

It is significant and important to note 
that the Senate Small Business Committee 
in its report in 1952 stated these three firms 
operated 1,700 stores, which shows a steady 
increase in the operation of these big rubber 
companies to reduce the position of the in- 
dependent tire sales and servicing institu- 
tions, and the legislation now before your 
committee for consideration in inflicting 
further penalties through tax measures on 
the independent tire sales and servicing in- 
stitutions may spell further “doom” to the 
independents in the tire sales and servicing 
field. 

We have already filed charges with the 
antitrust agencies of an attempt by some of 
these big rubber companies to monopolize 
tire rebuilding also at the same time. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, that a subcom- 
mittee of your committee, headed by the 
Honorable AIME J. Foranp, has before it at 
the moment an injustice in the tax levied on 


the floor stocks of independent dealers where ` 


the stocks of tires on hand in the manufac- 
turer’s own retail stores are exempt from the 
tax until the tire is ultimately sold to the 
consumer. 

Unless a correction is made, if further taxes 
are levied on the stocks of independent tire 
sales and servicing institutions—and now 
also on those in the tire-rebuilding field— 
you can realize what an advantage the big 
interests are going to have over the inde- 
pendent and, furthermore, the increased 
financial load that the independent must 
carry. This load will be materially increased 
by the provision in the present legislation 
which will make the fioor-stock tax retro- 
active to July 1, 1956, on the stocks on hand 
in independent establishments, giving an 
even greater advantage to the manufac- 
turer’s retail stores. 

Further, in connection with the newly pro- 
posed tax on tire-rebuilding materials, we 
can find no justifiable reason for a tax on 
services, because that is what tire rebuild- 
ing is. There is no other commodity we 
know of where a tax is placed on service or 
repair fer consumer use. 

We wish to further call the attention of 
the committee in its consideration of the 
tax to be levied on camelback or repair ma- 
terials that the numerous systems of tire 
rebuilding or retreading do not require the 
Same amount of raw materials. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, this would only 
lead to further confusion in the mind of 
the consuming public. 

We mention this because it could lead to 
a situation that could be demoralizing all 
along the line. 

In view of the alarm of the many States 
as to increasing highway accidents, the com- 
mittee should move very cautiously in levy- 
ing extra taxes on all branches of the tire 
industry, as this may result in the public 
going to extremes in the use of unsafe tires, 
which would increase the accident rate on 
the highways.. This is a very serious situa- 
tion which might develop. 

Small business, as I review the scene in 
my national operation in a dual capacity, is 
making a valiant struggle to keep itself in 
the business world, so I urge don’t throw 4 
further roadblock in front of the independent 
tire sales and servicing institutions such as 
Would be done in levying a tax on service. 
| In this respect it is to be noted that in a 
report recently made by the Secretary of the 
_ Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, he said: “Taxes are 
so high they are curtailing to some extent 


, the basis of freedom of America—incentive.” _ 
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American Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, interest in 
the American Indians is at a new high 
this year, and I have sometimes been 
alarmed that the fine accomplishments 
of the present Commissioner have not 
been aired as fully as some of the criti- 
cism directed against his policies. ` 

Recently there came to my attention 
a commendatory letter on Indian policy 
which I think is of general interest. Also 
of general interest is the Wall Street 
Journal article referred to in the letter. 
Under leave to extend, I wish to include 


herewith: 
Pa s: OKLA., December 28, 1955. 
. DouvcLAs MCKAY, 
iy ar of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SIR: I am a half-blood enrolled Choc- 
taw Indian, and I am always interested in 
the things that affect the Indian people. 
In a small way I devote considerable time 
and effort to aid those Indians who are in 
need of what I can do for them. 

I am especially cognizant of and greatly 
pleased with the efforts put forth to aid and 
assist the Indian people under your fine ad- 
ministration. I am especially pleased with 
the placement program that has been insti- 
gated by you. I think it is one of the most 
forward steps that has been taken toward 
concretely helping to reestablish and re- 
habilitate our people. A number of inci- 
dents of this service has come to my personal 
knowledge in this area. 

In all the years of my life and dealing 
with the Indian department in this State, I 
have never seen a finer example of concerted 
effort in behalf of the individual Indian than 
has been displayed by former Director Rob- 
erts, and carried on and enlarged by the 
present area director, Mr. Paul Fickinger. 
There has been a complete revolution of 
the old approach to the Indian problem 
under the fine administration of these two 
capable directors. It seems to me that it is 
especially commendable that this long-de- 
layed service to our people should finally 
come about. 

The fine article in today’s Wall Street 
Journal should exemplify to the whole coun- 
try just what a wonderful work is being done 
to a great people who have always been en- 
titled to more consideration than has often 
been given to them in the past. 

Very truly, 


Geo, B. HALL. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of December 
28, 1955] 

INDIANS AND INDUSTRY—FACTORIES REACH FOR 
RESERVATION RED Men To Ease LABOR 
PINCH— TREK TO CITIES RISES 200 PERCENT 
SIıncE 1952; GARRETT CORP., SEARS, AND 
HoLLYWOOD—SIOUX, FLATHEADS, APACHES 


(By Thomas Bush and Ed Cony) 


Los ANGELES.—Casper Thunder Hawk ef- 
fortlessly swings 20 feet of green lumber onto 
a truck at a Food Machinery Corp. plant here, 
where he came to work just this month as a 
helper. 

The 237-pound Mr. Thunder Hawk, a full- 
blooded Sioux, is right off the Standing Rock 
Reservation in North Dakota where he eked 
out an existence as a part-time farmhand 
and construction worker. His new job pays 
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him more than twice as much as he’s ever 
made before. 

A few miles away, at a Chrysler Corp. 
plant, Asa Chalepah, a full-blooded Apache, 
gives a mighty shove with his 249 pounds 
and pushes the body of a new Dodge onto a 
final assembly line. He, too, is taking home 
twice as much pay as he ever did as a farm- 
hand on the Oklahoma reservation he called 
home until a year ago. 


LABOR SHORTAGE HELP 


Except for their size, Mr. Thunder Hawk 
and Mr. Chalepah are not exceptional cases. 
Altogether more than 500 companies in the 
Los Angeles area are putting to good indus- 
trial use the skills of 6,500 Indians, many of 
whom were living on primitive reservations 
as Government welfare cases just a few 
months ago. Companies in other cities in 
the Far West, Midwest, and Southwest are 
reaching out for the red man to help solve 
labor shortage problems. 

Of course, there have long been large num- 
ber of citizens in business and industry who 
have some Indian blood. But relatively few 
of their Indian ancestors ever saw a reserva- 
tion; the reservation system wasn’t set up 
until after the Indian wars of the mid-1800’s, 
when the Federal Government put the rem- 
nants of the vanquished tribes, mostly full- 
blooded Indians, on these defined preserves. 
Since 1924, the reservation Indians have had 
full citizenship rights, including voting priv- 
ileges, Although they’ve been free to leave 
their reservations, a notable exodus occurred 
only with World War II. The migration has 
grown sharply in the past few years. 

About 10,000 will make the switch this 
year, according to the Interior Department’s 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. That’s a hefty 40- 
percent jump over last year’s migration and 
a 200-percent increase over that of 1952 
when some 3,000 Indians left reservations 
to cope with city traffic hazards, assembly- 
line jobs, and monthly payments on TV sets. 

Los Angeles is the No. 1 attraction for city- 
bound Indians. Over 50 percent of this 
year’s migrating tribesmen were drawn to 
the southern California metropolis, the In- 
dian Bureau estimates. Geographical prox- 
imity is a likely explanation for Los Angeles’ 
popularity; a fourth of the country’s 400,000 
Indians live in the barren wastes of Arizona 
and New Mexico, to the east of Los Angeles. 


TREK IN MIDWEST 


Chicago, Denver, and Minneapolis are also 
attracting Indians in some numbers. Over. 
5,000, mostly Chippewas and Sioux, reside 
in Chicago, for instance, and almost half of 
them are recent migrants from reservations. 

This new invasion is of interest to tax- 
payers, as well as to employers and sociolo- 
gists. The United States Government is 
spending $96 million on Indians this year, , 
a 50-percent increase over 1950. Most of it 
goes for services on reservations, where 3 
of every 4 Indians still live. r 

Why is Uncle Sam’s Indian bill mounting? 
For one thing, instead of vanishing, the 
red man is multiplying in numbers. The’ 
400,000 population is a 60-percent increase 
over the turn of the century. 

This steady growth has strained the lim- 
ited economic resources of most reservations, 
increased the poverty of Indians living on 
them, and made them more dependent than 
ever on Government help. 

An Indian Bureau official says: ‘Most of 
the land on reservations is of poor quality. 
It is estimated conservatively that less than 
three-fifths of the Indians now living on 
reservations could be supported on a decent 
standard of living from resources available 
on the reservations.” 


NAVAHOS AND CHIPPEWAS 


Some 70,000 Navahos, for instance, are try- 
ing to exist on 25,000 square miles of barren, 
arid reservation tucked away in the remote 


-wildness where New Mexico, Arizona, and 


Utah meet, The Indian Bureau says the 
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land is capable of providing a decent living 
for only about 40 percent of the tribe. 

Over a thousand miles to the north, close 
to the Canadian border in North Dakota, 
some 9,000 Chippewas huddle together on 
the tiny, 2-square-mile, Turtle Mountain 
Reservation, “which provides the tribe a 
little firewood and a squatting place—and 
that’s about all,” a Bureau official says. 

But this year enough Indians are migrating 
to town to cancel out any gain in reservation 
. population, and 1955 may mark the turning 
point in the long, steady rise in reservation 
population. x 

What happens to the Indian when he 
Jeaves familiar surroundings to strike out 
on his own? 

A young Navaho couple recently arrived in 
Los Angeles, straight from the reservation. 
Mrs. Begay—that’s not her real name, but 
among Navahos it’s the equivalent of Jones 
or Smith—carried her baby strapped to her 
back on a cradleboard. She wore long, 
heavy braids, a blue velvet jacket and a long, 
rose satin skirt—a Navaho costume un- 
changed since the 1840's. 

Two weeks’ later, she’d cut her hair short, 
was pushing the baby around in a stroller 
and was dressed like any teenager—including 
bobby sox and saddle shoes. 

' RUSH FOR TV 

And her husband was getting interested in 
buying a television set. “We used to count 
the number of TV sets bought each month 
by new arrivals,” says an Indian Bureau offi- 
cial in Los Angeles. “But they became so 
common we gave up counting them. rd 
say 50 percent of the Indian families buy a 
set soon after they arrive; and after 6 months 
to a year, practically all have them.” 

Abrupt transitions like the Begay’s aren’t 
always successful. One Indian of every 
eight who try city life finally returns to the 
reservation, the Indian Bureau estimates, 

Among paleface customs which some- 
times confuse newly arrived Indians are 
those surrounding labor-management rela- 
tions. For example, one brave thought he 
was acting correctly during an aircraft strike 
in Los Angeles. But he soon learned differ- 
ently. He had been walking the picket line 
during the day, then after a quick dinner 
at home, was reporting for his swing-shift 
job, unconcernedly crossing the picket line. 

During the same strike, another Indian 
came to work but soon ran out of material 
to fabricate because workers, on either side 
of him weren’t at their machines, The In- 
dian quietly went over to the idle machines, 
began to operate them and soon had his own 
one-man assembly line operating. “He'd 
never said ‘boo’ to anyone, and it’s the first 
time we had any idea he could run any ma- 
chine but his own,” recalls his supervisor. 
t THE RELOCATION SERVICE 

Indians arriving in Los Angeles frequently 
get help from Mrs. Mary Gamble, who heads 
the local office of the Indian Bureau’s Relo- 
cation Service which tries to find jobs for 


Indians in Los Angeles and help them adjust 


to city ways. : 

The Relocation Service attempts to help 
the Indian in the first difficult days of ad- 
justment in the city. And back on the res- 
ervation, the Relocation Service is also ready 
to help Indians who express a desire to 
move into town. On 14 reservations, Relo- 
tion representatives will give the Indian ad- 
vice on what he needs to bring to the city 
and what to do when he arrives. The Sery- 
ice will also give him a physical exam and 
in some cases help out financially with moy- 
ing expenses. 

Mrs. Gamble explains that many blanket 
Indians have never before been off their 
reservations. Riding on streetcars, shop- 
ping at supermarkets, and using dial tele- 
phones are entirely new adventures for them, 
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“We have a saying around here,” says the 
motherly Mrs. Gamble: “If the phone rings 
and you hear heavy breathing, you know it’s 
an Indian right off the reservation—and he’s 
in trouble. Otherwise he wouldn’t have 
dared to pick up the phone.” 


SOME HIGH HURDLES 


Many Indians, once they leave the reser- 
vation, have to go to schools operated by 
the Indian Bureau to learn the “three R’s” 
and to learn to speak English. On the 
Navaho Reservation in Arizona, about 45,000 
of the 70,000 tribal members couldn’t read 
or write, as recently as 1947. And almost as 
many couldn’t speak English. While 
schooling on the reservation has improved in 
the last 8 years, literacy is still far short of 
100 percent, . 

Some also arrive in Los Angeles suffering 
from malnutrition. A North American 
Aviation spokesman says: “More than once 
we've placed Indians under a doctor’s care 
to build them up so they can pass our stiff 
medical requirements and come to work 
for us.” 

Few Indians are skilled workers when they 
leave the reservation. But despite these 
handicaps, Indians have found and kept jobs 
in Los Angeles where they’ve had help from 
cooperative -employers and the Indian 
Bureau. 


North American Aviation, for instance, has’ 


between 450 and 500 Indians working in its 
Los Angeles plants. 

“I was awful scared the first month on 
the job, but I’m getting along fine now,” 
says stocky 21-year-old Stan Begay as he 
stops work for a minute on a hydraulic line 
he's putting into one of North American’s 
F-100 Super Sabres. 

His supervisor agrees: “Stan’s an awful 
good worker. When he’s out of something to 
do, he comes around for more.” ; 

After work, Stan heads for night school 
where he’s taking blueprint reading; he 
soon hopes to go on to mechanical engineer- 
ing courses, 

MR, ZOOK’S VIEW 


Indians at North American start out at 
relatively unskilled jobs, but “because of 
their handicraft skill and manual dexter- 
ity” most of them work into better jobs 
paying between $300 and $400 a month, an 
official says. 

North American’s attitude toward hiring 
Indians is summed up by Dwight Zook, head 
of employment: “We look on Indians as a 
great untapped source of workers in a tight 
labor market.” 

Listen to Mrs. Peggy Koester who has a 
dozen Indians among the workers she super- 
vises at Cole of California's swimsuit plant 
in Hollywood: “Indians have terrific finger 
dexterity and they’re proud of their work.” 

At Bethlehem Pacific Steel Corp.’s Los 
Angeles plant, Peter Pflough of the Flathead 
tribe in Montana works for $1.8414 an hour 
as an electric furnace tender. His foreman 
sums up his performance in three words: 
“He’s the shovelingest.” 

And at Garrett Corp., where a Sioux 
named Ben Gullikson works as an electrical 
assembler, comes this praise from a com- 
pany Official: “If you have any more like 
Gullikson, send ’em out.” 

BANKS, RETAIL STORES 


Los Angeles industrial plants aren’t the 
only ones to employ Indians. Walk into the 
Security-First National Bank, Sears, Roe- 
buck stores, Los Angeles public schools and 
city and county offices, and you'll find cop- 
iper-hued employees working alongside 
lighter-skinned workers. And at least one 
Indian has found his way to Hollywood. 

Felix Noriego left the Papago Reservation 
in Arizona a couple of years ago to work in 
a Los Angeles aircraft plant. But shortly 
after he arrived here, Hollywood put out a 
call for “an Indian 6 feet tall, 21 years old, 
with a face like that on the buffalo nickel.” 
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Mr. Noriego got the job and ever since has 
been busy appearing in “To Hell and Back,” 
“Drum Beat” and “Battle Cry.” The job is 
fairly easy, he says: “They just want me 
to act like an Indian.” 

Among the Indians who didn’t take to 
metropolitan life was Ben Gullikson’s 
brother. He tried living in Los Angeles, got 
fed up with the noise and the traffic “and 
has gone back to the Rosebud Reservation 
in North Dakota for good.” 

But the Indians who stay on in the cities 
are quick to use their increased purchasing 
power to grab the same variety of consumer 
goods as any American—autos, furniture, ap- 
pliances, to name some. ° 


THE BRONC AND MR, THORPE 


Take Adolph “Bronc” Nagurski, a 31-year- 
old Navaho, who is a sheet-metal worker at 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Mr. Nagurski—named 
after the famous Chicago Bears fullback by 
a teacher who had trouble spelling and pro- 
nouncing his Indian name (Chechinezheuse, 
or “grandson of a tall brave’)—has recently 
bought an $11,000 house. : 

In addition to his swing-shift job at Doug- 
las, Mr. Nagurski works days as an airplane 
mechanic at Long Beach Airport. He’s using 
some of this extra money to finance flying 
lessons. “I don’t have my pilot’s license yet, 
but I expect to get it this summer,” he says. 

“I hope to buy a home here soon, like my 
older brother did,” says Bill Thorpe, son of 
the great Indian athlete, Jim Thorpe. Bill 
works at North American where his sure 
hands guide a machine which cuts into alu- 
minum, stainless steel, and titanium to form 
airplane parts. | 

The Government, of course, benefits too 
from the Indian’s increased purchasing 
power. A survey last year in one Los Ange- 
les industry plant showed the average Indian 
worker was paying $210 a year in withhold- 
ing taxes. Instead of being a recipient of 
Government help as a “ward of the Gov- 
ernment,” the Indian working in industry 
pays his share of the tax burden, 


THE RICH RESERVATIONS 


Of course, on a few “rich reservations”— 
where oil has been discovered or where valu- 
able timber resources are owned by the 
tribe—the brave forks out a substantial tax 
payment. But consider some of the poorer 
reservations. 

Take the 7,400 Papagoes, who live on a 
reservation at Selis Agency, Ariz. A report 
to @ congressional committee at the end of 
1952 showed the average family income to be 
$1,500 with a fourth of the families earning 
less than $100 a year per capita. 

Obviously there was little income-tax reve- 
nue from the Papagoes. 

Of take another Arizona reservation, the 
San Carlos Apache reservation, where some 
4,000 Apaches are trying to exist on 1.6 mil- 
lion acres, 

Tribal leaders, anxious to develop “our own 
resources” and “to train our people to help 
themselyes,” asked Stanford Research Insti- 
tute to look into the reservation’s economic 
resources. 

Here are some of the findings submitted 
to the tribal council last year: 

About 20 percent of the tribe's labor force 
was unemployed. One reason for the unem- 
ployment—the Apaches’ reliance on livestock 
raising as a chief occupation, 


DRINKING, SUICIDE 


“Except during the semiannual roundup 
and auction periods, relatively few persons 
are required for livestock operations,” the 
report notes. War and postwar prosperity 
enabled the Indians to make a living without 
working consistently. “The consequent idle- 
ness and lack of opportunity to find construc- 
tive outlets for their energies led to such 
serious social problems as excessive drinking, 
breakdown of family relationships and a rela- 


_ tively high suicide rate.” 
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The institute came up with some sugges- 
tions as to how the Apaches might better 
utilize their resources—range improvement, 
expanded lumber operations, and additional 
irrigation. But the researchers also agreed: 
“There are no easy economic solutions to the 
problems with which the San Carlos people 
are faced.” 


Ike Makes the Right Decision 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call attention to an editorial 
which appeared in the Chronicle-News, 
published in Trinidad, Colo. I am sure 
Members of the House will be interested 
in the editor’s observations on the Presi- 
dent’s decision to be a candidate for re- 
election this fall: 

IKE MAKES THE RIGHT DECISION 


Ike Eisenhower has given to the American 
People the answer to the great question. 
His decision long awaited was announced 
Wednesday. The fog has been dispelled. 
The mists have rolled away. The people 
now know that he will be available to be- 
come the candidate of the Republican Party 
for a second term of 4 years in the office of 
President of the United States. He made 
that clear in a conference with Washington 
newsmen during the day and delivered & 
More extended statement to millions of 
American people in a radio broadcast last 
night. ; 

Favorable reaction to the announcement 
was immediately apparent over the Nation. 
Politically speaking the party to which he has 
given leadership in the national adminis- 
tration has emerged from the depressing 
shadow which had come that September day 
in Denver last year when the startling news 
was communicated that the President, en- 
joying a Colorado vacation, had been sud- 
denly stricken with a heart attack. There 
were many weeks when grave doubt pre- 
vailed that Mr. Eisenhower could or would 
be physically able to resume the activities 
of his high office. The plans of the Repub- 
lican Party in the election year of 1956 had 
been thrown out of gear. 

But in response to the prayers of millions 
of American people, the process of recovery 
took hold and continued steadily, and only 
recently a group of doctors, all specialists, 
examined him and pronounced him phy- 
Sically fit to carry on his duties and re- 
sponsibilities. That was the turning point. 
The decision yesterday was not an unex- 
pected aftermath of the report of the med- 
ical men. The party leaders and rank and 
fille, as well as the mass of the people, were 
heartened and strengthened in their opinion 
then that when the time came the Presi- 
dent would respond to the call for continued 
Service to the Nation. 

In his radio address last night Mr. Eisen- 
hower spoke with his old-time vigor. His 
Voice was sturdy. He reviewed the whole 
experience through which he had passed, 
and assured the people that he is physically 
able to undertake the responsibilities of the 
presidential office and to proceed with the 
various programs which he has initiated and 
advanced with particular stress on his ag- 
gressive effort to further the cause of world 
peace, His talk was convincing enough that 
he is physically able, with some sensible 
restrictions, to carry on and to give full 
measure of service to the American people. 
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That is what the people really wanted to 
now. 
x The President is 65 years old, which is not 
a ripe old age. A career in Army life has 
given him a rugged physique. His illness can 
be regarded as merely one of those setbacks 
of limited duration that men of any and 
all ages experience. There is no reason to 
fear what some of his political foes suggest, 
that he may crumple up or collapse like 
some worn-out piece of machinery. There 
are any number of living examples of rugged 
men in public life, or who have been in 
public life, who are still going strong, who 
are much older than the genial, affable Ike 
ower. 

gee A Pidot Harry Truman is 72 and gets 
around with plenty of pep and vinegar and 
no diminished stamina and no lessened de- 
sire to give his opponents a full dose of 
rough handling. Ex-President Herbert Hoov- 
er is over 80 years old and rounding out 
one of the most brilliant professional and 
public careers of the half century, and has 
time and again since he retired from the 
White House mansion undertaken and suc- 
cessfully carried out important missions and 
service assignments for the Government. 
Outstanding among these was the tremen- 
dous project of a proposal for reorganiza- 
tion of Federal Government. He has ren- 
dered service of outstanding value and im- 
portance to four Presidents in our time, 
Woodrow Wilson, Warren G. Harding, Calvin 
Coolidge, and Harry Truman. 

Bernard Baruch is another who at an ad- 
vanced age has been an adviser of several 
Presidents and rendered distinguished serv- 
ice, and is still available. Members of Con- 
gress over 65 are numerous. While no man 
knoweth when his hour of dissolution shall 
come, it is reasonable to anticipate that 
President Ike may be spared through years 
ahead to lead the country toward splendid 
goals of accomplishment, and to complete 
the good work he has begun since he took 
the oath of office that January day in 1953. 

That indestructible giant of British states- 


-men, the venerable Winston Churchill, is 


well over 80 also, and while he has only lately 
laid aside the burdens of public office which 
has covered a period of more than 50 years 
altogether, he is in no sense a candidate for 
permanent occupancy of a wheelchair, and 
is able to match wits with the bravest and 
best adversary in the world. Mr. Butler, 
who is presently national chairman of the 
Democratic Party Wednesday manifested 
neither dignity, courtesy, or discretion when 
in commenting on the President’s decision 
to seek reelection said that the President at 
65 is too old a man to function for another 
4 years. 

Ike will probably come up with the right 
answer to that remark also. 


Our Italian Visitors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial of the Washington Star which 
comments favorably on the wonderful 
impression made by President Giovanni 
Gronchi on the occasion of his visit. The 
editorial appeared on March 5 and is as 
follows: 

OUR ITALIAN VISITORS 

The visit of President Giovanni Gronchi of 

Italy has left us with a better understand- 
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ing of him and his country. Does Mr. 
Gronchi, a Christian Democrat of the liberal 
persuasion, favor an opening to the left as 
reported in an interview on the eve of his 
departure? We don’t know. In a speech to 
the National Press Club, he spoke of his hopes 
of further stabilizing the government by 
broadening its base.. But he also gave re- 
assurance that no such move was contem- 
plated “through spurious compromise,” 
which was heartening, indeed. 

Presumably in his two White House ap- 
pointments, Mr. Gronchi enlightened Mr. 
Eisenhower further as to Italy’s domestic 
political structure. In his public addresses 
delivered in fervent musical Italian, Mr. 
Gronchi pleaded his country’s cause in the 
family of nations with dignity and candor. 

He dryly acknowledged the stereotyped 
American dubiousness about Latin ability to 
cope with the complexities of modern gov- 
ernment. He invited study of Italy’s post- 
war performance, pointing out that her re- 
covery, with our help, had embraced restora- 
tion of a democratic regime, increase in 
production and the initiation of a program 
of social reform. He gently reminded the 
Congress that the income of an American 
family is 5 or 6 times that of an Italian 
family, and that political freedom means 
something less to a man with an empty 
stomach. For poorer nations, he said, mod- 
ern warmaking is “a tragic luxury.” He 
repledged Italy’s allegiance to the West, and 
whenever he could, urged a broader interpre- 
tation of the NATO pact as an instrument to 
create not only a military alliance, but also 
a real community of people. On Italy’s 
postwar record, at home and abroad, he 
asked, not for a renewal of grants but for 
loans and investment of foreign Gapital. 
Everything he said, in fact, was quite un- 
exceptionable. 

Mr. Gronchi himself turned out to be a 
vigorous 68-year-old man with gray hair 
brushed straight back, who made the cere- 
monial rounds in the company of his at- 
tractive wife, with a smiling good will that 
Suggested enjoyment. Now he is indeed more 
than a name to us, and perhaps that in itself 
promises better understanding for the future. 


Crispus Attucks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, because March 5 was a signifi- 
cant anniversary in America’s struggle 
for freedom in the latter part of the 
18th century, I should like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the follow- 
ing article published in the current edi- 
tion of the Community News, edited by 
Mr. Ralph J. Banks, of Boston: 

CrisPus ATTUCKS 

The calendar of March anniversaries of 
important historical dates of our race gives 
further examples of our contributions to 
our country and to society. One of the most 
important is that of March 5, 1770. 

March 5, 1770, should be as familiar a date 
to American citizens and to lovers of lib- 
erty as is July 4. The first blood shed in 
resistance to and defiance of the mighty 
forces of tyranny and oppression took place 
on March 5, 1770, on what is known as State 
Street, Boston. 

Crispus Attucks is recognized as the leader 
of this first attack on the Redcoats sta- 
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tioned here in the heart of the citizenry; 
was the first to fall from the muskets of 
the British troops. 

With Attucks fell his white comrades: 
Samuel Maverick, James Caldwell, Samuel 
Gray, and Patrick Carr. From this sacrifice 
of various racial bloods sprung this mighty 
Nation. 

A circle of stones now marks this spot on 
State Street and Congress Streets, Boston, 
These martyrs were buried with great cere- 
monies and honors in a common. grave in 
the Old Granary Burial Ground on Tremont 
Street between Park and School Streets. A 
great monument of a granite shaft with a 
bronze figure of “Revolution” has been 
erected in commemoration of this histori- 
cal event in Boston, the “Cradle of Lib- 
erty.” The funeral services and exercises 
were in old Fanuel Hall. 

The early patriots observed March 5 as an 
annual holiday, until it was supplanted by 
Independence Day, July 4. 


Proposed Amendment of the Taft-Hartley 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
need for sound, constructive amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act is becom- 
ing increasingly more apparent. On 
Monday of this week I had the privilege 
of speaking on this vital matter, with 
particular reference to S. 1269, which I 
sponsor, before the second legislative 
conference of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, AFL-CIO, 
I ask unanimous consent to have my 
address on that occasion printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Hon. Par MCNAMARA, UNITED 
States SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN, BEFORE 
THE SECOND LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE OF THE 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES DE- 
PARTMENT, AFL-CIO, SHERATON PARK HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcu 5, 1956 
We are nearing the close of the ninth year 

following the enactment of the Labor-Man- 

agement Relations Act of 1947, more popu- 
larly known as the Taft-Hartley Act. This 

Labor-Management Relations Act, passed by 

the 80th Congress in 1947,‘became law de- 

spite President Truman’s veto. This period 
of almost a decade is more than sufficient 

time for the American people to call for a 

balancing of accounts to see what has hap- 

pened and what should be done. 

The law was enacied in the midst of great 
controversy and passion. The opponents of 
the act claimed that its .object was to 
weaken or to destroy the trade unions which 
have become an indispensable support of the 
living standards of the working population 
—of the United States. The supporters of 
the law claimed that the law would estab- 
lish a fair balance between labor and man- 
agement. : 

The passage of the years has transferred 
the issue to this latter question of whether 
the law does indeed strike a fair balance be- 
tween labor and management. 


The belief of the opponents of the law 


. that it is unfair and unworkable has not - 
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waned or diminished. On the contrary, the 
movement to secure substantial changes in 
the law has increased and become strength- 
ened. There is perhaps no better evidence 
of the intensity of the opinion that the 
law must be changed than this great as- 
semblage of the representatives of the Build- 
ing Trades Unions of America here in this 
hall. 

The grievous results of the Taft-Hartley 
Act on labor relations in the building and 
construction industry have caused the 
building trades department, under the lea- 
dership of your esteemed president, Dick 
Grey, to convene these national legislative 
conferences for the first time in the history 
of trade unions which include the oldest 
labor organizations in the United States. 

And I can add, from my personal exper- 
ience in this industry, that many of the most 
responsible building and construction em- 
ployers share the view of labor that this law 
is unfair, unworkable, and should be 
changed. 

The ironic fact in all this is that even 
supporters of the Taft-Hartley Act have 
come to realize that glaring inequities ex- 
ist—thus conceding the truth of charges 
responsible labor leaders have been making 
from the very outset. 

This is not just wishful thinking. It is 
a fact—and it can be proved from the volum- 
inous hearings that have been held on Taft- 
Hartley. During my talk this morning I will 
illustrate this. 

Yet—what has happened? In almost 9 
years, there have been only 2 amendments. 
One was designed to take care of a particu- 
lar situation regarding the non-Communist 
affidavit. (Of this affidavit I will have more 
to say later.) The other amendment re- 
moved the necessity for balloting on the 
union shop, after this whole procedure was 
shown to be patently ridiculous and worth- 
less. 

Labor wants the law changed. Taft- 
Hartley supporters say it should be changed. 
It is clearly time for action. 

Once the joint need for revision is real- 
ized, the argument moves to the changes 
necessary. But even on these, there is a 
growing area of agreement—as I will show. 

As you know, I have joined a number of 
my colleagues in the Senate of the United 
States in sponsoring S. 1269. It is my view 
that the significant merit of this bill is that 
it builds upon this measure of agreement 
regarding the changes which should be made 
in the Taft-Hartley Act. The bill also in- 
cludes certain items which continue to be 
the subject of wide difference of opinion. 
But these matters, such as the repeal of 
section 14 (b) which would invalidate the 
misnamed right-to-work laws of the 
States in the field of interstate commerce 
are, in my judgment, an absolutely vital and 
indispensable part of any minimum program 
for relief from the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In reviewing the amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act which would be achieved by the 
enactment of S. 1269, let us turn first to 
those amendments on which there is sub- 
stantial agreement. 


Sections (a) and (b) of S. 1269 would re- 
verse the rule of the Denver Building Trades 
case. ~ 

Organized labor has objected to the pro- 
visions of sections 8 (b) (4) (A) and (B) of 
the act, which were the basis for the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Denver Building Trades case 
holding that the picketing of an unfair job 
constituted an illegal secondary boycott. 
These provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act are 
unjust. They destroy the immemorial right 
óf union men to refuse to work by the side of 
nonunion men. Their destructive effect on 
union wage scales is evidenced by the fact 
that the nonunion employers protectde by 


the Taft-Hartley Act were paying 42'!% cents 


under the union scale, 
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The justice of labor’s complaint in this 
regard has been recognized. 

President Eisenhower in his message to the 
Congress of January 11, 1954, stated: 

“The prohibitions in the act against 
secondary boycotts are designed to protect 
innocent third parties from being injured in 
labor disputes that are not their concern. 
The true secondary boycott is indefensible 
and must not be permitted. The act must 
not, however, prohibit legitimate concerted 
activities against other than innocent parties. 
I recommend that the act be clarified by 
making it explicit that concerted action 
against * * * an employer on a construction 
project, who, together with other employers, 
is engaged in work on the site of the project, 
will not be treated as a secondary boycott.” 

The Senate Labor Committee of the 83d 
Congress, which was organized by the Re- 
publican Party, also admitted and conceded 
the justice of Labor’s complaint against the 
Taft-Hartley Act in this regard. 

The report of that committee, dated April 
15, 1954, stated, among.other things, that— 

“Where two or more employers are en- 
gaged in operations on the site of a single 
construction project, each performing some 
phase of the work necessary for the comple- 
tion of the project, be it a building a bridge, 
a tunnel, or some other structure, it cannot 
be justifiably maintained-that they stand in 
a strictly neutral relationship to each other. 
Rather, despite their existence as legally in- 
dependent entities, they must be regarded 
realistically as partners in a single joint or 
common enterprise in which the individual 
interests of each are necessarily dependent on 
the success of the undertaking as a whole. 
In such a situation the committee believes 
that a labor dispute originating between one 
of these empieyers and his employees in fact 
constitutes a dispute with all of the employ- 
ers just as if all were copartners in the legal 
sense in a single business enterprise. It, 
therefore, approved an amendment permit- 
ting the union representing the employees 
of the employer primarily engaged in the 
dispute to extend its economic pressure to 
any or all of the other employers working on 
the same project at the common site without 
thereby violating the provisions of the act’s 
ban on secondary boycotts, provided that the 
union involved in the pirmary dispute was 
not otherwise acting unlawfully or in viola- 
tion of the terms of an existing valid collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. The effect of 
this amendment would be to overrule the 
holding of the United States Supreme Court 
in NLRB v. Denver Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council et al. (341 U. S. 675, 
71 Sup. Ct. 943, June 1951.)” 

Although these expressions in favor of this 
and other amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act were uttered about 2 years ago, they were 
not carried into action in the form of amend- 
ments enacted into laws. 

It was the purpose of the sponsors of S. 
1269, which was introduced last year, and 
which will be before the Congress this year, 
to provide the means for putting into actual 
effect the expressions which have been made 
in favor of this and other amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Section (C) of S. 1269, which we are 
sponsoring, would validate the prehire con- 
tract in the building and construction in- 
dustry and cut down the 30-day grace period- 
in union-shop agreements to 7 days. 

The justice of labor’s complaints on these 
matters in the present law again cannot be 
denied. 

An examination of the report of the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee in the 83d Congress, 2d 
session, to which I have previously referred, 
and which, as you will recall, was organized 
by the Republican Party, contains the fòl- 
lowing interesting language admitting 
labor’s contention of inequitable treatment 
of the building and construction unions: 

“Although the average length of individ- 
ual employment with a single employer for 
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all such industries (including one building 
and construction industry) is unknown, it 
is universally admitted that a large number 
of employees in certain industries average 
less than 30 days of continuous employment 
with a single employer. 
Provision of the Taft-Hartley Act which per- 
“mits employers and unions to enter into 
Collective-bargaining agreements requiring 
membership in the union within 30 days is 
utterly ineffective with respect to such em- 
Ployees. This means that the unions which 
represent them, although still subject to all 
the sanctions which flow from a violation of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, are nevertheless denied 
One of the substantial benefits which the act 
Confers on labor unions generally.” 

In connection with the building and con- 
struction industry particularly, there are 
Other disadvantages which the unions in that 
industry suffer without any compensating 
relief from the act's sanctions. For example, 
the possession by a union of a board cer- 
tification as to the exclusive bargaining rep- 
resentative of all the employees in an appro- 
Priate unit confers advantages and protec- 
tions which recognition without a certifica- 
tion does not confer. A union enjoying a 
certification is protected against certain 
forms of raiding by rival unions which an 
uncertified union, even when recognized by 
the employer, is not. 

“But experience has shown that it is vir- 
tually impossible for unions in the building 
and construction industry to secure certifica- 
tion by the Board.” 

The Senate Labor Committee of the 83d 

ngress also conceded the unworkability of 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act in 
Connection with pre-hire contracts: 

“There is a further aspect of the building 
and construction industry, peculiar to it, 
Which received much of the committee’s at- 
tention. Both employers and employees in 
the industry fre highly organized into as- 
Sociation and unions. Numerous employers 
Utilize the unions as the only source of skilled 
labor in many of the areas in which they 
Operate. Each employer obtains contracts on 
the basis of competitive bidding. It is ob- 
Vious that before a bid is submitted the em- 
Ployer must estimate his cost, including his 
labor costs, if his bid is to be realistic. Un- 
Certainty leads either to overestimation and 
hence higher construction costs, or to im- 
Properly low bids which result in losses in- 
Stead of profits, and frequently in unful- 
filled contracts. 

“The only way in which many employers 
Can properly estimate their labor costs in the 
building and construction industry is to 
enter into collective-bargaining agreements 
With the appropriate craft unions before the 
Work is begun or a single employee has been 

ed. But under the act’s requirement that 
exclusive collective-bargaining contracts can 
lawfully be concluded only if the union 
represents a majority of the employees in an 
appropriate unit, employers in the industry 
are precluded from entering into such neces- 
sary prehire agreements. (Chicago Freight 
Car & Parts Company (83 NLRB 1163, June 
1949); Guy F. Atkinson Co. (90 NLRB 143, 
June 1950) ).” 

President Eisenhower's message of January 

1, 1954 also recommended relief with re- 
Spect to the 30-day grace period and pre-hire 
contracts. Again, I wish to emphasize that 
5. 1269 furnishes the opportunity to trans- 

te these words into action. 

Section (d) of S. 1269 would delete the pro- 
Visions of the Taft-Hartley Act providing 
for mandatory injunctions against labor. 

is is a matter which affects all of labor 
including the building trades. 

Labor has complained that the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act is one-sided and unfair in providing 
that an injunction must be sought against 
trade unions whenever a complaint issues 
alleging violation of the secondary boycott 
Provisions of the act, but no similar provi- 


As a result, the 
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sion is made for mandatory injunctions 
against employers. 

This papatay dts was conceded by the Senate 
Labor Committee of the 83d Congress to be 
deserving of relief. The committee state- 
ment on this point reads as follows: 

“It therefore seemed to the committee en- 
tirely equitable that the disparity in treat- 
ment of unions and employers in connection 
with the issuance of injunctions be elimi- 
nated by repealing section 10 (1) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act which requires 
the Board to seek an injunction wherever it 
issues a complaint alleging a violation of the 
secondary boycott provisions of the act, but 
retaining the provisions of section 10 (j) 
which gives the Board discretion to seek an 
injunction in any unfair labor practice al- 
legedly committed by either an employer or 
g pn remained for consideration two im- 
portant and necessary amendments in S. 1269 
as to which the supporters of the law should 
agree, but as to which the record of their 
position is, to putit mildly, somewhat 
we eet to section (c) of S. 1269 which 
would, among other things, validate job re- 
ferrals in the building industry, and author- 
ize provisions in building agreements provid- 
ing for minimum training, apprenticeship, 
or experience qualifications for employment, 
and also providing for priorities in employ- 
ment based upon objective factors. I also 
refer to section (e) of S. 1269 which would 
invalidate the misnamed right-to-work 
laws in the field of interstate commerce. 

With respect to the matter of job referrals, 
employment qualifications and priority in 
opportunities for employment, it was the po- 
sition of the late Martin P. Durkin, a great 
Secretary of Labor and my good friend, that 
he had the agreement of President Eisen- 
hower on these proposed amendments, as 
well as a number of other substantial 
changes in the act. It would do little good 
to revive the controversy over whether the 
President did agree or did not agree to the 
contents of the draft message which was 
published in the Wall Street Journal on 

, 1953. 
er stats hed established fact that the present 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act relating 
to union security are completely unworkable 
in the building and construction industry. 
They constitute a prolific source of unfair 
labor practice charges and back pay awards 
against both employers and labor organiza- 
tions in the industry. The amendments 
proposed in section (C) of S. 1269 represent 
a modest effort to introduce a more practi- 
cal and realistic approach in resolving this 
eee now like to turn to the question 
of State right-to-work laws and the Taft- 
t. 
gandaan that 18 States have enacted 
laws under the misleading slogan of right to 
work which actually are intended to weaken 
or destroy the collective bargaining power of 
trade unions. You also know that these laws 
can operate in the field of interstate com- 
merce only because of the language of sec- 
tion 4 (b) of the act, which makes State 
laws prohibiting or regulating union secu- 
rity superior to the Federal law on this sub- 
kes State laws have been condemned 
by the present Secretary of Labor who has 
urged their repeal by the State legislatures. 
The Secretary has not lent his support, how- 
ever, to the effort of the labor movement to 
repeal section 14.(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and thus invalidate State right-to- 
work laws in the field of interstate com- 
ehe record shows, moreover, that in 1952 
the late Senator Taft himself was not 
silent on this subject. He sponsored and 
pushed through to passage in the Senate 
S. 1973 which contained a provision repeal- 
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ing section 14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
insofar as the building and construction 
industry is concerned. This bill, however, 
was not reached for a vote by the House. 
You will be interested to know that RICHARD 
Nixon, then Senator from California, also 
Sponsored S. 1973 which would have re- 
pealed section 14 (b) in the building trades. 

Now S. 1269 furnishes a real opportunity 
for those who sponsored and voted for the 
repeal of section 14 (b) in 1952 to reaffirm 
their position in 1956. If enough Senators 
and Representatives can be persuaded to 
follow in the footsteps of the sponsors of 8S. 
1978, the great evils of the so-called right-to- 
work laws can be corrected by the enactment 
of S. 1269. 

Before leaving the Taft-Hartley Act, I 
would like to mention another bill, S. 3187, 
which I introduced last month. This bill 
would repeal the section of the act requiring 
labor officials to sign non-Communist affida- 
vits. .This section, I admit, whether it is 
in or out of the act, has no material effect on 
unions and their members. But it has long 
been infuriating to me that union Officials 
must be singled out and made, in effect, sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

Here, again, we have this same strange lip 
service that supporters of Taft-Hartley pay 
to proposed amendments—and again no ac- 
tion. In the same proposed amendments of 
Martin Durkin, which apparently had Eisen- 
hower approval, the affidavit was called, “not 
only discriminatory, but also ineffective.” 
Later still, the President thought he could 
temper the effect on union leaders by re- 
quiring employers also to sign such affida- 
vits. 


I also wish to make a brief comment on 
S. 1285, which proposes amendments to the 
Davis-Bacon Act. This bill, which I have 
joined in sponsoring, will be discussed in de- 
tail by subsequent speakers. It is my view 
that if the Davis-Bacon Act is not to become 
obsolete and ineffective, the amendments 
proposed by S. 1285 are necessary to bring 
this law, whiéh was first enacted in 1931, up 
to date with the economic conditions of 1956. 

Repeated references here to the quotes of 
the Republican members of the administra- 


tion and of the Senate Labor Committee are 


called to your attention at this time because 
Iam hopeful that when you make your visits 
to the Hill you will remind them or their 
Successors in the 84th Congress of these 
longstanding promises. I can give you as- 
surance that the members of my party on the 
labor committee will do more than a fair 
share in passing your bills at this session, and 
with a reasonable amount of support from 
the other side of the aisle, this legislation 
will pass. 

It has been a real pleasure to speak with 
my friends in the building trades. And I 
wish to take this opportunity to pay a trib- 
ute to the quiet, effective, and continuous 
work of the president of the Building Trades 
Department and his colleagues on the execu- 
tive council in explaining your problems to 
Members of Congress. 


United States Fishing Industry Alarmed 
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y 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to an action 
taken by our South American sister 
countries late last month which could į 
affect this country most adversely if: 
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finally adopted and implemented. When 
its full implications are understood by 
our people and particularly by the fish- 
ing industry of this country, I am sure 
that the reaction will be tremendous in 
its scope. The Inter-American Council 
of Jurists, meeting in Mexico City, 
adopted by a vote of 15 to 1 with 5 ab- 
stentions a resolution dealing with the 
legal extent of territorial waters and.-re- 
lated matters to which the United States 
was compelled to take strong exception. 
Indeed, ours was the only vote cast 
against this resolution, although several 
of our neighbor states in Latin. Amer- 
ica who voted for it also felt compelled 
to enter serious reservations. The reso- 
lution in question asserted the right of 
states to lay claim to large stretches of 
the open sea off their coasts. Some of 
these states already claim an area 200 
miles wide. 

The United States regards this action 
as unsound in substance, and also ob- 
jects to the procedures followed in put- 
ting it over without the deliberation and 
careful study which such a highly com- 
plex subject deserves. 

In the first place, the jurists exceeded 
the instructions of their parent body, the 
Organization of American States. They 
had been requested specifically to con- 
duct preparatory studies on the ques- 
tion of the high-seas regime, fisheries 
conservation and related matters, for the 
use of the hemispheric conference on 
Conservation of Natural Resources, the 
Continental Shelf and Oceanic Waters, 
which convenes at Ciudad Trujillo the 
15th of this month. They went far be- 
yond these terms of reference in at- 
tempting to assert a set of principles 
which ignore existing international law 
on this subject, and set aside the tradi- 
tional doctrine of freedom of the seas 
which the United States and other mari- 
time nations have supported for many 


years. 

I do not think it is profitable to dwell 
on the Mexico City action any further 
now, because it is water over the dam, 
and while we may regret what was done 
there, it is much more constructive to 
look ahead. 


At the Ciudad Trujillo conference 
the American Republics will have be- 
fore them a heavy agenda for discus- 
sion, ranging through a number of eco- 
nomic, legal and scientific questions re- 
lated to the regime of the high seas and 
the continental shelf. Of particular 
interest will be the discussions which 
are scheduled on the subject of fish- 
eries conservation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. I am informed that the United 
States delegation is going to the con- 
ference prepared to sit down with our 
sister republics and discuss ways in 
which we can improve and strengthen 
our conservation programs in this field, 
for the benefit not just of any one coun- 
try, but for all the peoples~of the 
Americas. 

United States cooperation in these 
programs is of course nothing new. The 
record will show that over the years we 
have taken leadership in many ways to 
protect the resources of the seas in such 
a way that they are exploited so as to 
yield the greatest benefit to the great- 
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est possible number of people. How- 
ever, we should make it clear at Ciudad 
Trujillo that exclusive claims to owner- 
ship of these resources do not contrib- 
ute to effective conservation. We are 
not impressed by arguments that it is 
necessary for a country to claim owner- 
ship of 200 miles of ocean off its coast 
in order to prevent over-fishing. The 
way to good conservation lies through 
international agreements based on 
sound, scientific findings and strictly 
enforced. 

Nor do we consider it practical for 
countries to lay claim in these times to 
large areas of the sea which they are 
not in a position to police, or to defend 
from possible aggression. Such policies 
endanger the security not alone of the 
countries which support them, but of 
the entire community of free nations. 

Indeed, the entire question of the 
rights and obligations of nations in this 
field is too broad in its full, total impli- 
cations to be settled at a regional meet- 
ing. It is a world problem, and de- 
serves to be considered at that level. 

Nevertheless, the United States dele- 
gation at Ciudad Trujillo will, I am cer- 
tain, sit down with the other nations of 
our hemisphere to seek just and reason- 
able solutions to these complex problems 
in a friendly and cooperative spirit. 

We do not intend to impose our will 
on others, nor do we intend to be im- 
posed on ourselves. The record of the 
United States in the field of inter- 
American cooperation and mutual as- 
sistance is a clear one. Our sister na- 
tions to the south are aware of this, and 
I am sure that they will wish to recon- 
sider in the light of more careful and 
broader study the ill-advised and im- 
petuous action which was taken at 


. Mexico City. They can count on our 


friendly collaboration in working out 
solutions to these common problems of 
our community of nations, and I am 
sure we can count on theirs no less. 


Ellis Island 
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Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to provide for the 
conveyance of Ellis Island to the State 
of New York, its original owner, so that 
the existing facilities consisting of real 
and personal property may be put to a 
sane and sensible as well as a constructive 
and needed use, namely, as a clinic to 
provide for the reception, care, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation of chronic alco- 
holics and narcotic addicts. As I am sure 
you know, facilities of this nature are in 
short supply, -and the need for them in 
the New York City area is especially 
great. 

Some weeks ago, a dispute relating to 
the ownership of Ellis Island as between 
the States of New York and New Jersey 
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developed into a jocular siege by New 
Jersey partisans who formed a landing 
party that traveled from the nearby New 
Jersey shore to the island in the hope of 
establishing jurisdiction over the island. 
Their attempt at least highlighted the 
importance of the island; the only re- 
maining question is where the para- 
mount interest lies. 

Ellis Island has been abandoned by the 
Immigration Service and is now in the 
hands of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, to be disposed of as surplus Gov- 
ernment property. For this disposition 
to take place properly, it is necessary to 
glean from the history of my State, New 
York, and from the laws of the States of 
New York and New Jersey, each of which 
has manifested a desire to utilize this 
property, all the facts relating to the 
original ownership of the island. 

Ellis Island, which has at various times 
been known as Oyster Island, Bucking 
Island, and Gibbet Island, acquired its 
present name from an owner, Samuel 
Ellis, a New Yorker. 

The charter of the city of New York, 
granted in 1730, used two of the above 
names in describing the limits of the 
city, to wit, “and from thence to run a 
line across the North River so as to in- 
clude Nutten Island, Bedlow’s Island, 
Bucking Island, and the Oyster Island.” 

In 1800 the New York Legislature 
passed an act which ceded jurisdiction 
over Oyster, Bedloe’s, and Governors 
Islands to the United States—Laws of 
New York, 23d session, chapter 6—and 
in 1808 a further act was passed author- 
izing the Governor of New York to pur- 
chase Ellis Island from its owners in 
order to cede jurisdiction over it, along 
with other islands and territories in the 
same area, to the United States for the 
purpose of erecting fortifications for the 
defense of the port of New York—Laws 
of New York, 31st session, chapter 51. 
This cession of the island is evidenced in 
.McKinney’s Consolidated Laws, State 
Laws, section 22-3: 

Title and jurisdiction to the following 
described tracts or parcels of land have been 
ceded to the United States by this State: 

Three islands in New York Harbor: Three 
certain islands in and about the harbor of 
New York, viz. Bedloe’s Island, and Ellis or 
Oyster Island, bounded on all sides by the 
waters of the Hudson River. 


In addition to these evidences of own- 
ership by New York, a board of commis- 
sioners was appointed by the States of 
New York and New Jersey in 1833 to 
establish the jurisdiction and territorial 
limits of the two States. Their agree- 
ment, which was affirmed by Congress 
under the compact clause—act of June 
28, 1834, Fourth United States Statutes 
at Large, page 709—states the general 
boundary in its first article and in the 
second article declares: 

The State of New York shall retain its 
present jurisdiction of and over Bedloe’s and 
Ellis Islands; and shall also retain exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of and over islands lying in 
the waters above mentioned and now under 
the jurisdiction, of that State. 


This identical language is contained in 
the present laws of both New York—Mc- 
Kinney’s Consolidated Laws, State Laws, 
section 7—and New Jersey—New Jersey 
Statutes Annotated, section 52: 28-3. 
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Prior ownership by New York would 
therefore appear to be conclusively es- 
tablished. 

Should this bill become law, a great 
humanitarian service will be rendered. 
Facilities will be made available to aid 
in the fight against narcotic addiction 
and alcoholism. That fight will, under 
this bill, have an appropriate battlefield. 
Surely the Congress can lend its support 
to help combat these diseases when such 
a golden opportunity has arisen. All 
that is sought is the return of this prop- 
erty to the State which originally saw 
fit to donate it to the Federal Govern- 
ment. I hope that this legislation will 
commend itself to the House of Repre- 
Sentatives. 


Speech of Father Patrick J. Nagle, Assist- 
ant Pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, 
Washington, D. C., at First Friday Club 
Luncheon, Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on Friday, March 2, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a speech of Father 
Patrick J. Nagle, assistant pastor of St. 
Patrick’s Church, Washington, D. C., 
at First Friday Club luncheon, Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Friday, 
March 2, 1956. 


Father Nagle’s speech was eloquently 
delivered and well received on the birth- 
day of our Holy Father Pope Pius XII. 

The speech follows: 

Embracing the whole of your grandfather’s 
lifetime, and your life and mine to the pres- 
ent moment, the Holy See has been blessed 
with great Pontiffs, that is to say, from the 
Pontificate of Leo XIII to the Pontificate of 
the now reigning sovereign Pontiff, Pope Pius 
XII, God has endowed His Church with holy 
and learned Pontiffs whose primary object 
is the restoring of all things to Christ. 

Thus, in the Pontificate of Pope Leo XIII, 
We see not so much reformation as the restor- 
ing of man’s rights; the right of the laborer 
and the employer, with Christian equity, 
which the Rerum Novarum demands to a 
just day’s work for a just day’s pay. Pope 
Leo XIII emphasized the most cardinal of 
all virtues—justice. Or as we say, quid pro 
quo. The proper balance of the scales be- 
tween the hired and the hirer, the Christian 
code of labor. 

The Pontificate of St. Pius X embraces 
the charity of Christ. For it looks to the 
love of mankind and the love of God, and 
sees in St. Pius X the first of the Popes 
Officially declared a saint in so many cen- 
turies, 

The Pontificate of Benedict XV, though 
very short, emphasizes the fact that a man 
in a short while can do så much. For what 
the church had hoped for for centuries came 
about and the conflict of so many laws was 
done away with with the Code of Canon Law. 
Perhaps the greatest code of law ever known 
to mankind—a model of the succinct ap- 

` proach to man’s dealings with one another 
and principally his dealings with God. 
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The Pontificate of Pius XI restored to the 
church the strength and vigor of the truly 
intellectual giant. His encyclicals ring with 
a clarity of a St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
brilliant expression of a St. Augustine. 

The Pontificate of Pius XII is, it would 
seem to me, the restoring of the Catholic 
mind to its proper position—that the mass 
is everything. I know not of how future his- 
torians will write of him, but I feel that 
his Pontificate which sounded the keynote of 
peace and so far has never enjoyed it, directs 
man to the one source of all peace—Christ 
and the holy sacrifice of the mass. 

As I think of Pius XII, two pictures of him 
come to mind. The one, when the Nazis 
came to seize him when he was Papal Nuncio 
to Germany. The quiet answer of Cardinal 
Pacelli that they wait a moment and then 
his appearance in all the robes of his office 
and his simple direct command, “You may 
take me now”; and their falling back as if 
in the presence of God's holy and annointed 
one. This scene calls to mind that moment 
when Christ escaped from the tomb, and 
those who came to see him fell to the ground 
at the divine astonishment of God's holy 
he pA picture of Pius XII which comes 
most frequently to my mind is that of the 
Holy Father with his arms outstretched as 
if to embrace the whole world. To me, this 
picture of our Holy Father seems to connote 
this thought: “Come to me for I am the 
vicar of Christ on earth. I am the head of 
Christ’s Church which is Catholic—the home 
of all, one unflinching in doctrine, the 
same today, yesterday, and tomorrow; holy, 
for in the outstretched arms of Christ upon 
the cross is the saving grace of all mankind; 
apostolic, for this Church was established 
by God and is kept alive by Pope, bishop, and 
priest. It is the first and the last friend of 
all mankind. It is Christ in the midst of 
all men. And I, the servant of the servants 
of God, am the vicar here on earth.” 

This then is our prayer on the 80th birth- 
day of our Holy Father, “God spare him a 


long, long day.” 


Sherman Adams, “Forgotten Man” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON HAYWORTH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article by 
Thomas L. Stokes, from the Evening Star 
of March 6, 1956. 

SHERMAN ADAMS, “FORGOTTEN MAN”—NEW 

ENGLANDER WHO LOVES His Work, He’s 

CALLED CROSS BETWEEN TRUMAN AND COOL- 


ae (By Thomas L. Stokes) 


We have a “forgotten man” around here. 

of the sort who became a political ex- 
ee for the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Ours does not fit the Roosevelt connotation, 
which was economic; for he is neither un- 
housed, unfed, unshod, or unhorsed, but does 
very well in all of those departments. Nor 
would he like any association with Mr. Roo- 
sevelt or any of his works, being a thorough 
and earnest Republican of New England up- 
ae rhea mostly in the White House, 
infact. Or at least he spends about 12 hours 
of the day there, beginning at 7:30 a. m. be- 
fore the dew is off the grass, or the frost is 
off the pumpkin, or the early bird is sneaking 
up on the witless worm, 
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We are speaking, if you hadn’t guessed it, 
about the flint-faced—and some politicians 
will say flint-hearted—Sherman Adams who 
reminds some who knew them both of that 
other New Englander, Calvin Coolidge of 
Vermont, who also spent some time here in 
the White House. Sherman Adams can look, 
too, as if he had been “weaned on a pickle,” 
when he is crossed, as was said of Mr. Coolidge 
by Alice Roosevelt Longworth. 

It’s high time somebody celebrated Sher- 
man Adams, figuratively the hired man 
about the White House, the man of all work. 
As assistant to the President, he carries the 
load for him and for several weeks while the 
President was ill was in real truth Acting 
President and Chief Executive in all but 
name. If there is a second Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, there we may expect him again 
at the same stand, down every morning be- 
fore the light comes up over Washington 
Monument in our bleak winter days, still 
taking the load off the President. A work- 
horse he is. 

He never gets out to play golf. He never 
gets a week or 10 days off during the working 
season to go to Key West or south Georgia. 
He never gets to shoot any birds. Nor ride 
a tractor, nor look a gift steer in the mouth, 
nor paint a picture. Nor be the hero of 
Robert Montgomery Presents. 

No, he just does the work. As a conse- 
quence, however, he knows more about what 
goes on in Government than anybody in this 
administration. In that respect he recalls 
Harry Truman whom Sherman Adams 
matches in the long hours spent on the job 
and the careful attention to detail as well as 
to the major events. 

Because of that, there is a question occa- 
sionally raised in groups where there is dis- 
cussion of the possibility that Vice President 
NIxon may be yanked from second place on 
the 1956 ticket and talk about who might be 
substituted: 

“Why not Sherman Adams? He does all 
the work around here anyhow.” 

There are, of course, good reasons why - 
there is little chance of Sherman Adams 
getting a job out front. Vice President 
Nrxon has a squatter’s right on his post and 
may prove a tough customer for anyone who 
would try to shoehorn him out of it. But, 
beyond that, Sherman Adams will be needed 
where he is now in event of a second Eisen- 
hower administration because he knows how 
to run the works, and that’s done best from 
within the White House. 

Furthermore, it is likely that he would 
be unhappy as Vice President because there 
is not in that post enough regular, day-by- 
day work of the kind on which Sherman 
Adams thrives. The Vice Presidency is nor- 
mally—except in such emergencies as we had 
until the President got well—a customer's 
man type of assignment which often calls 
in its ceremonial chores for the outstretched 
hand, the person’s beneficent, fixed smile 
and unction, small talk and the gift of gab 
which is not exactly Sherman Adams’ style. 

Another obstacle to any job on which poli- 
ticians have to be consulted is that Sherman 
Adams has made himself unpopular with 
many of that breed in his role of “No” man 
at the White House, which sometimes be- 
comes the role of hatchet man to lop off 
heads of those who get into trouble. 

How powerful a figure Sherman Adams 
has made of himself—and all, indeed, with 
the complete approval of the President—is 
indicated by the criticism that so much 

power should not reside in an official whom 
the public cannot get at, and who cannot 
be called to account by Congress without 
the specific, personal consent of the Presi- 
dent. This criticism arose when Sherman 
Adams directed the “regency” that ran the 
Government during the President's illness, 
and that experience is cited by those who 
want to spell out in law just where authority 
lies and how it is to be exercised in case a 
President becomes incapacitated. 
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Sherman Adams won his reward as right- 
hand man to the President because he had 


much to do with the Eisenhower adminis- - 


tration being here at all. That takes us 
back to his management of the successful 
Eisenhower primary campaign in his own 
State of New Hampshire just 4 years ago. 
That's where it all started. 


Baltimore’s Stake in the Pan American 
Application 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. FALLON. Mr- Speaker, for the 
past several months there have been 
hearings before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as to which commercial air car- 
rier shall provide additional service to 
Miami in the so-called Northeast-Flor- 
ida proceedings. 

I have been advised by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board this morning that they 
certainly hope to reach a decision in the 
matter in the next month and a half, 
or possibly earlier. Now that we are 
coming down toward the wire in these 
proceedings, it appears that the deci- 
sion rests between two airlines—North- 
east and Pan American World Airways. 


Baltimore and the State of Maryland 
have unqualifiedly endorsed the Pan 
American application for a variety of 
reasons. But one of the big reasons is 
that Pan American, if certified, has in- 
dicated its willingness to serve Wash- 
ington and Baltimore through Friend- 
ship Airport. Northeast, if certified, 
proposes to serve the Baltimore-Wash- 
ington area out of Washington National 
Airport. As everybody knows, the fa- 
cilities at the Washington National Air- 
port are now dangerously overcrowded. 
We are all familiar with this situation 
and, as you know, various sites have 
been presented in the past to the Con- 
gress as the locations for the construc- 
tion of a new airport. I have particu- 
larly in mind the serious consideration 
that was given to Burke, Va., which was 
effectively blocked by the Congress 
chiefly because it was a nonessential 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ money 
considering the fact we have excellent 
facilities at Friendship Airport ready 


and available to serve Washington’s. 


overflow traffic. This project, despite 
its previous defeat and the strong ob- 
jections to it by the residents of the 
Burke area, has recently been revived 
and appears to be making some head- 
way on the Senate side. 

With respect to air transportation, 
Baltimore has a peculiar problem. Con- 
sidered in its own right, its size and eco- 
nomic importance, would justify an air 
service to and from its airport many 
times greater than that which it now 
receives. However, the prestige and the 
political importance of the National 
Capital, together with Baltimore’s prox- 
imity to it, results in Baltimore’s legiti- 
mate needs for air transportation being 
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disregarded to a great extent, with cor- 
responding loss to Baltimore’s economic 
and cultural development. An oppor- 
tunity has now presented itself with 
the application of Pan American World 
Airways, whereby Baltimore can make 
a start toward the correction of this 
situation. Further, other than expend- 
ing so many millions of dollars for an 
airport at Burke which may be obsolete 
in 5 or 6 years, or making use of one of 
the military airports located between 
Washington and Baltimore, as has been 
suggested and which would be very dan- 
gerous, I believe sincerely the only rea- 
sonable solution to this situation is one 
which I have long advocated. This 
would be to have the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and other interested agencies 
consider Washington and Baltimore as 
a common area so far as air transporta- 
tion is concerned with Friendship Air- 
port placed on the same basis as Na- 
tional Airport for the purpose of serving 
this common area and with a logical 
division of airline schedules between the 
two. ` 

The Baltimore Sun of March 6 car- 
ried a forceful editorial entitled “Balti- 
more’s Stake in the Pan American Ap- 
plication,” which I invite every Member 
of this body to read carefúlly. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
this editorial in the RECORD: 


BALTIMORE’S STAKE IN THE PAN AMERICAN 
APPLICATION 


Mayor D'Alesandro and Governor Mc- 
Keldin have recently endorsed the applica- 
tion of Pan American World Airways in the 
so-called Northeast-Florida proceedings. But 
it must be said that their endorsement did 
scant justice to the merits of the Pan Amer- 
ican application. 


These proceedings, before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, have to do with the certifica- 
tion of another carrier for service between 
the Northeast and certain Florida points. 
This is the most heavily traveled air service 
in the world, and is at present the monopoly 
of two carriers. A third is needed. The 
question is who the third carrier should be, 
the principal contenders being Northeast 
Airlines and Pan American. : 

Northeast proposes to serve the Baltimore- 
Washington area out of Washington Airport. 
It would add nothing to the flying schedule 
now available out of Friendship. Pan Amer- 
ican proposes to serve the Washington- 
Baltimore area from Friendship Field. It 
would thus provide substantial additions to 
present Friendship services. For that reason, 
the Pan American application has a special 
interest for Baltimore and Maryland—the 
point which the mayor and the Governor 
chiefly emphasized. 

But the Pan American application has 
other merits that have so far not had very 
much emphasis. 

Pan American is this country’s pioneer 
overseas carrier. For its overseas service it 
has terminals already established at Miami, 
in the South; at Boston, in the Northeast; 
and at New York. What it proposes to do, if 
certified, is to link these already established 
terminals. Its service would be not only an 
Atlantic coast service from the Northeast to 
Florida, but would become an integral part 
of the extensive Pan American network of 
flights to Latin America in one direction and 
Europe in the other. 

The advantages of such an integrated 
domestic and international service are many. 
For one thing, Baltimore for the first time 
would have truly international flights both 
to Latin American points and to Europe 
originating at Friendship Field. The starting 
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service would consist of one through flight 
to Europe daily and another through flight 
to Latin America actually originating in 
Baltimore, plus four additional flights orig- 
inating north of Baltimore or south of 
Baltimore but taking on through passengers 
at Friendship. Pan American has stated 
that within a year this international through 
service would be doubled. 

There are other immense advantages. For 
the first time, industrial Baltimore would 
have the advantage of through air cargo 
service from Friendship Field to both Euro- 
pean and Latin American points. At present 
there is no such service. Studies have shown 
that a large foreign air cargo business does 
originate in Baltimore—but must first be 
shipped by surface to New York or Miami þe- 
fore takirfg to the air. 

Another argument for the Pan American 
application is that, since its European traf- 
fic is at peak in the summer months, it has 
already available both the aircraft and the 
flying personnel to provide ample service dur- 
ing the Northeast-Florida peak period in the 
‘winter months. 

A final and not inconsiderable advantage 
is that by rounding out its operations by 
certification for the Northeast-Florida run, 
Pan American could develop operating econ- 
omies sufficient to reduce its Federal Gov- 
ernment subsidy by around $8 million a year. 
Profit on its Northeast-Florida service would 
under the law be applied directly to a re- 
duction of subsidy. 

The provision of more Friendship-to-Flor- 
ida flights is important, of course. But the 
Pan American case for certification as the 
third Northeast-Florida carrier rests on a 
great deal more than that. 


A Salute to the United States Secret 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. - Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “A Salute to the United States 
Secret Service,” published in the Bing- 
hamton (N. Y.) Sun of February 18, 
1956. : 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SALUTE TO THE UNITED STATES SECRET 
SERVICE 


In these hectic days of life at a fast tempo 
the public seldom finds time to pause and 
give an appreciative thought to some of its 
more deserving agencies of Federal Govern- 
ment. Of these none is more worthy of pub- 
lic respect and commendation than the 
highly efficient United States Secret Service, 
unostentatiously operating under its equally 
highly efficient head, Chief U. E. Baughman. 

First organized in 1865, the Secret Service 
now has less than 300 agents, operating from 
56 field offices throughout the country. It 
can well be said that, personally, Chief 
Baughman aptly typifies the Secret Service 
over which he exercises command—modest, 
intelligent, capable, quiet but with wide- 
awake alertness. He and his Secret Service 
never reach for publicity, never seek the 
headlines. It is enough for them that they 
do their job well in protecting the life of the 
President and safeguarding Government cur- 
rency and securities. 
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Chief Baughman did not get his present 
position through any pull or personal con- 
nections. He came up the tough way, 
through the ranks by many years of hard 
work and able service. Every day he gives 
the taxpayers much more than their money’s 
worth. Under him, every agent must be a 
skilled specialist in his work. 

Being a good investigator is not enough— 
a Secret Service agent must be much more 
than that. He has to be constantly alert, 
with the fast feflexes of an expert boxer. He 
must be something of a psychologist, able 
to make a lightning analysis of a person in 
One quick glance. And in the Secret Serv- 
ice, every man from Chief Baughman down 
is obligated by an unwritten rule to volun- 
teer instantly for sudden death, if need be, 
as a regular part of the daily work; to inter- 
Pose his body unhesitatingly at any time to 
Shield the President from a would-be assas- 
sin’s bullet. No other Government agency 
demands this supreme requirement of its 
employees. 

Yet Secret Service agents receive no more 
pay from a seemingly unappreciative Uncle 
Sam than do ordinary investigators in other 
less demanding Government positions. The 
starting pay for a Secret Service agent is 
Only $4,525 a year—the same as the general 
Tun of Government investigators. FBI 
agents start at $5,915. 

It does seem that in the annual $65 bil 
lion budget our Government could find 
@ little extra pay for our 300 competent and 
faithful Secret Service agents. It is com- 
forting to know that our President’s health 
is being looked after by the best skilled 
Medical specialists in the country. It is also 
comforting to know that the safety of his 
Person is being looked after by equally skilled 
Specialists in the safety field—Chief U. E. 
Baughman and his United States Secret Serv- 
ice men. 


Address by Hon. Richard M. Simpson, of 
Pennsylvania, Before the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, February 23, 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. RicHarp M. Sumpson, of Penn- 
Sylvania, before the Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce on February 23, 1956: 


Federal finances which make up the spend- 
ing, taxing, and debt policies of our National 
Government have been the subject of con- 
siderable misrepresentation these past 3 
years. Those in Government and out who 
are dedicated to the principle of free Federal 
Spending and inequitable Federal taxation as 
& panacea for all of our public and private 
Problems would have you believe that the 
Present administration is running a govern- 
Ment of and for special interests. 

Of course, it is not so. And I welcome this 
Opportunity to set the record straight on 
What this administration and the Congress 
have accomplished in restoring fiscal respon- 
Sibility at the national level and in making 
more equitable our burden of Federal taxes. 

The Eisenhower administration took office 
on a platform which called for reduced Gov- 
ernment spending, reduced taxes, and the 
achievement of.a balanced budget. After I 
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have cited the record of accomplishment to- 
ward these goals I think you will agree that 
the administration has lived up to its 
promises. 

Let me describe some of the steps this ad- 
ministration has taken to regain financial 
stability while maintaining a balance be- 
tween desirable fiscal and budgetary man- 
agement, a sound and effective program of 
national security, and a strong and expand- 
ing economy. : 

The principal goals of the administration’s 
fiscal and budgetary management have been 
and continue to be reductions in Govern- 
ment spending and taxes and the achieve- 
ment of a balanced budget which is now ex- 
pected both in 1956 and 1957. 

The administration believes—and I cer- 
tainly concur—that the Government should 
spend no more of the people’s money than 
is necessary to discharge its responsibility 
to the people. We do not believe that the 
way to strengthen the Nation is to spend 
the people’s money for them. 

We do believe that more progress and 
sounder progress will result from leaving the 
largest possible share of our national income 
in the hands of individuals to make their 
own countless decisions as to what they 
will spend, what they will save, and what 
they will invest. And we are going to need 
greater and greater amounts in the hands of 
those who are willing to make risk invest- 
ments if we are to continue our historic 

é th. 

sare Ee ina fiscal year the administra- 
tion expects expenditures to rise about $144 
billion with most of the increase being for 
the Department of Defense. I believe, how- 
ever, that we shall be able to make enough 
reductions in the Congress to keep 1957 
spending at the 1956 level. 

Let me take a minute to examine with you 
the deficit picture over the past 3 years. It 
also shows the progress which was made 
possible by the administration’s fiscal poli- 
The prior administration incurred a $914 
billion deficit in 1953 and estimated a deficit 
for the fiscal year 1954 of approximately $10 
billion. I am proud to be able to point out 
that this deficit was reduced to $3 billion. 

On the basis of the previous administra- 
tion’s planned spending programs, the deficit 
in 1955 would have been about $15 billion. 
The actual 1955 deficit was $4.2 billion. But, 
note this: without the tax reductions which 
the Congress provided for the people in 
1954, the budget. would have shown a sur- 
ig NOW A BUDGET SURPLUS 

e goal of a balanced budget is be- 
Shyer By the end of the present fis- 
cal year next June 30 a surplus of $200 mil- 
lion is expected. Iam inclined to think this 
isa minimum. It could be quite a lot more, 
And another surplus is budgeted for 1957. 
This—I am pleased to remind you—will be 
the first time two consecutive surpluses will 
be attained since 1947 and 1948, 

The reductions in Federal expenditures of 
the size I have described do not just hap- 
pen. They are the result—and I think it is 
fair to say—of a constant emphasis on thrift 
and frugality and on costs’as an issue. 

While much progress has been made in 
cutting out waste and in finding less costly 
ways of doing things, I am told that there is 
still much that remains to be done and that 
will be done. In one department alone last 
year, the Department of Defense, almost 
170,000 separate suggestions for improve- 
ment of operations were studied. Other 
agencies are also making continued studies 
for elimination of waste and inefficiency. 

To understand the scope of what the Gov- 
ernment is doing, it is necessary to summa- 
rize into general categories. Let’s look at 
the three principal categories of spending, 
classified from the point of view of their 
controllability. The three categories are: 
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1. Major national security. 

2. Relatively uncontrollable major pro- 
grams. 

3. All other Government programs. 

In the coming year national security pro- 
grams will require a little more than 61 
percent of all Government spending; the 
relatively uncontrollable programs require 
about 25 percent; and all other Government 
activities 14 percent. 

Take the middle 25 percent category first. 
It consists of those programs which cannot 
be readily controlled through the appropria- 
tion process. Such items as farm price sup- 
ports, veterans’ pensions, interest on the 
public debt, and grants to States for various 
programs are typical items in this category. 
Expenditures for them depend on factors out- 
side the usual control of the budget makers 
and appropriating committees. The only 
way Congress can adjust their costs is by 
changing basic legislation which authorizes 
the programs. 

You can understand that certain of these 
programs also involve great difficulties in 
forecasting expenditures when I tell you that 
in 4 of the last 6 years, for example, spend- 
ing estimates for agricultural price supports 
have been in error by at least a billion dol- 
lars—in 3 instances by over a billion and a 
half dollars. Last fiscal year the original 
estimate for crop price supports was $1.2 
billion. During the summer the estimate 
was raised to $1.6 billion. By midwinter it 
was increases to $2.2 billion, and at the end 
of the year actual expenditures were $3.4 
billion, largest in our history and nearly 3 
times the initial estimate. 

For the most part the only appreciable 
change downward which could be brought 
about in this category of mandatory ex- 
penditures would result from revision of the 
basic legislation. 

Expenditures for major national security 
programs currently account for three-fifths 
of the budget. ‘hese include military func- 
tions of the Department of Defense, military 
assistance to our allies, atomic energy, and 
stockpiling of strategic materials. “Any way 
that you analyze the budget, you come up 
with the fact that its final status in dollars 
depends largely on these four security 
programs. 

More will be spent on continental defense 
and on guided missiles than in any year in 
our history. Research and development ac- 
tivities in the Department of Defense will 
continue at a level which utilizes the serv- 
ices of about half the research scientists and 
engineers in America. 

I think it is important—and a testimonial 
to President Eisenhower—that we have been 
able to grow in military strength while still 
reducing total defense spending over the 
last 3 years. The explanation lies in a num- 
ber of things. - 

The President has, for example, set aside 
the former concept of the “fixed date of 
maximum danger” which was moved for- 
ward from time to time and under which 
planning was designed to achieve maximum 
readiness for each such date. This was not 
only an extremely costly process, but made 
it impossible for the services to plan realisti- 
cally on a stable long-term basis. 

Spending reductions have also been made 
possible by the introduction of new weapons 
and techniques in our military planning 
which enables us to make maximum use of 
science and technology and minimum use 
of numbers of men. 

Other reductions in military spending re- 
flect the growing strength of our allies, the 
termination of active hostilities in Korea, 
and the increased emphasis on our reserve 
forces, 

You will also be interested to know that 
more business-like procedures have also 
played their part: substantial reductions 
have resulted from more orderly and bet- 
ter balanced procurement, from improved 
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organization and management, from curtail- 
ment of unnecessary personnel movements 
and from the elimination of duplication, 
overstaffing, and activities of marginal value. 

Coordinated with the reduction in the to- 
tal number of military and civilian person- 
nel in the Department of Defense, a deter- 
mined effort has been made by this adminis- 
tration to improve the percentage of total 
personnel in the operating forces. You will 
not that I stress the term “operating forces.” 

Latest estimates indicate that the propor- 
tion of total military personnel assigned to 
the operating forces will have been increased 
from slightly over half on June 30, 1952, to 
nearly two-thirds by June 30, 1956. Typi- 
cal of program modifications is the fact 
that by reducing from 39 to 30 weeks the 
time required for inducting, training, and 
shipping a recruit to and from overseas, the 
Army has been able without loss of effec- 
tiveness in our operations forces to avail 
itself of an additional 60,000 man-years. 

There is a factor that should be borne in 
mind in considering military expenditures. 
In the case of the military budget President 
Eisenhower’s decisions haye been made not 
only on the basis of his position as Com- 
mander in Chief, but as well on the basis of 
his experience gained during a long and dis- 
tinguished career in the military service. 

We can all take comfort in the fact that 
President Eisenhower has given such close 
personal attention to the military sections 
of recent budgets. The ultimate decisions 
have been his and I believe they deserve 
to be accepted as authoritative. 

The keystone of the administration’s fis- 
eal policy is keeping our economy strong and 
growing. It is based on confidence in the 
private enterprise system and that the es- 
tablishmen of a healthy economic climate 
for free competitive enterprise is the best 
way to encourage sustained economic growth 
and productivity. 

I submit that this confidence has been 
justified by the record of the past 3 years, 
The administration's first year, 1953, saw 
business activity in America at an alltime 
high. Despite the fact that our economy 
was adjusting from war to peace in 1954, 
that year was still our best peacetime year. 
Last year, of course, was one of unprece- 
dented prosperity. 

Americans are producing, earning and 
spending, and hold more jobs today than 
ever before, 

These records have been achieved, mind 
you, in the face of sharply curtailed Federal 
spending. 

` Taxes 


Now let’s turn to the tax field which is 
an area of particular interest to me and 
one in which I’m sure all of you are equally 
interested. 

First, I would like to review briefly the 
record on taxation of the administration 
and the 83d Congress. 

With the termination of the Korean war 
in 1953, the opportunity was at hand to 
make some much-needed changes in our 
then existing tax laws. But before changes 
could be made wisely, it was essential that 
those in the Administration and the Con- 
gress who develop our tax laws have definite 
objectives of tax policy in mind. The policy 
that was adopted by the administration 
and the majority in the 83d Congress was 
pointed to three basic objectives. They are: 

1, Creation of a climate conducive to eco- 
nomic growth; 

2. Provision of relief from excessively high 
tax rates; and 

3. Removal of inequities in existing tax 
laws to the extent practicable. 

The need for changes in the tax laws lead- 
ing to these objectives was obvious. Deter- 
rents to economic growth included such tax 
features as the excess profits tax, restrictive 
regulations on depreciation, double taxation 
of dividends, the tax penalty on accumula- 
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tion of surplus, and others. Tax rates on in- 
comes of individuals and corporations and 
on some excises were excessively high. And 
there were many provisions in the law which 
caused unusual hardship to taxpayers in 
special circumstances. Some of these condi- 
tions still exist and should be corrected. 
The first move by the Congress in the di- 
rection of these objectives was in permitting 
the excess profits tax-to expire December 31, 
1953, and allowing the 10-percent reduction 
of individual income taxes at the same time. 
This meant that $5 billion which would 
otherwise have been collected by Uncle Sam 


_ Was now permitted to remain in the hands 


of individuals and businesses for such use 
as they saw fit. Of this $5 billion tax reduc- 
tion, $3 billion went to individuals and $2 
billion to corporations. 

The next congressional move toward these 
goals was the billion-dollar cut in excise 
taxes on Aprfl 1, 1954. This cut was in- 
tended to serve two purposes—to relieve con- 
sumers of part of the tax on some of the 
things they buy and to help producers by 
reducing excessively high and in some cases 
discriminatory tax rates on their products. 

The third and most difficult action in line 
with the newly established tax policy was the 
revision of the Internal Revenue Code in 
1954. While this revision was not concerned 
with tax rates as such, it was designed to 
serve three very important purposes—name- 
ly, clarification and simplification of the tax 
laws, removal or alleviation of restrictions to 
economic growth, and removal or reduction 
of inequities. In recommending revision of 


the tax laws in his budget message of Janu-- 


ary 21, 1954, President Eisenhower summar- 
ized its purposes in these words: 

“Revision of the tax system is needed to 
make tax burdens fairer for millions of in- 
dividual taxpayers, It is needed to restore 
normal incentives for sustained production 
and economic growth. The country’s econ- 
omy has continued to grow during recent 
years with artificial support from recurring 
inflation. This is not a solid foundation for 
prosperity. We must restore conditions 
which will permit traditional American ini- 
tiative and production genius to push on to 
ever higher standards of living and employ- 
ment. Among these conditions, a fair tax 
system with minimum restraints on small 
and growing business is especially impor- 
tant.” 

The Internal Revenue Code of 1954—as the 
result of our tax revision efforts in 1954 is 
known—was the product of many months 
of continuous study by members of the tax 
writing committees in Congress with the help 
of tax experts from within and outside the 
Government. I know some of its important 
sections are not satisfactory to many of you. 
And some of them are not satisfactory to me 
either. The code, as finally written, includes 
by necessity many provisions which were the 
result of compromise. Accordingly, the re- 
visions did not accomplish as much in some 
respects as many of us who worked on them 
had hoped they would. 

Among the provisions designed to reduce 
tax deterrents to business expansion are 
these: 

Greater latitude is now allowed taxpayers 
in the selection of depreciation methods and 
more rapid depreciation of new assets is pos- 
sible. Taxpayers can now compute deprecia- 
tion under the declining-balance method at 
twice the straight-line rate. By this method 
two-thirds of the cost can be written off dur- 
ing the first half of asset life. The sum-of- 
the-digits method, which is a bit more liberal 
than the declining-balance formula, is also 
permissible, as is any other method that 
does not produce larger deductions than the 
declining-balance during the first two-thirds 
ef asset service life. 

Some relief, albeit modest, is provided 
from the double taxation of dividends. The 
Ways and Means Committee, you may recall, 
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proposed a ¢redit against tax of 5 percent of 
dividends after excluding $100 dividends 
from gross income in joint returns, That 
was for the first year. In subsequent years 
the exclusion would have been $200 and the 
credit against tax 10 percent. As you know, 
the dividend exclusion from gross income is 
now $50 and the credit is 4 percent in the 
revised code. 

Clarification of the law now makes it pos- 
sible for all taxpayers to deduct research and 
experimental expenses currently instead of 
having to capitalize them without assurance 
of being able to amortize them. 

Extension of the operating loss carrybacK 
from 1 to 2 years now gives a total span of 
8 years for absorbing a loss. 

Minimizing of the threat of a penalty tax 
for unreasonable accumulation’ of surplus 
constitutes, in my mind, removal of one of 
the serious deterrents to growth of small 
business. 

These revisions are some of the more ob- 
vious improvements in the tax laws. ‘There 
are many others, too numerous to detail in 
these remarks, 

On the other hand, the benefits to business 
from the changes in the Revenue Code were 
more than offset by the extension of the 52 
percent corporate tax rate and, additionally 
for the larger companies, by the accelerated 
tax payments provision. 


TAX POLICY IN 1956 


Speculation was rife a few months ago 
about possible tax reductions in 1956. It 
has quieted down since Congress returned to 
Washington last month, but it may very well 
flare up again before this session is over. 

I suspect that the President's messages On 
the state of the Union and on the budget 
had quite a bit to do with quieting the tax 
reduction talk. In both messages, he 
stressed the importance of setting wise fiscal 
priorities in this period of record prosperity. 
The priorities he recommended are these: 

First, a balanced budget; 

Second, at least a modest payment on the 
public debt; and 

Third, such tax cuts as can be made after 
the first two have been taken care of. 

For me, at least, it would be awfully hard 
to disagree with the fiscal priorities set by 
the President. Certainly, we ought to bal- 
ance the budget in the present boom period. 
If we don’t do it now, what are the hopes for 
ever doing it? The alternative to balancing 
the budget now is a return, and possibly for 
many years, to the inflation of the 1940's. It 
seems to me that budget balance is the first 
order of business if we are to protect the 
country from another cycle of inflation. 

And I believe we should begin to pay 
something on the debt too, even though it 
may be only little more than a token pay-- 
ment, I believe it is important to the mil- 
lions who have invested in Government 
bonds that some assurance is given that 
there is a serious intention that the bonds 
will be redeemed—and that they will be re- 
deemed in dollars of stable value. 

On the basis of the President’s budget plus 
the assumption that Congress will accept his 
fiscal priorities, it would seem that discussion 
of possible tax reductions this year is only 
academic. Such discussion is not academic, 
however, because the budget situation may 
change considerably before Congress finishes 
its business for this session. 

First of all, the Congress has barely begun 
action on appropriating money for carrying 
on the Government's activities in the fiscal 
year beginning next July 1. It can, and often 
does, reduce some of the appropriations re- 
quested and that means less expenditures 
in the coming year than were budgeted. 

Second, the administration can, and I be- 
lieve it will, continue to find less expensive 
ways of carrying on the functions that Con- 
gress has charged it with doing. This, of 
course, will also mean less spending than 
estimated in the budget, 
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Third, revenues may be greater than esti- 
mated in the budget. I’m inclined to think 
they will be greater. There is a normal 
tendency for Treasury Secretaries to under- 
estimate revenues and I would not be the 
least bit surprised if the estimate of receipts 
in the budget turns out to be quite a bit too 
low. 

If all three of these factors affecting the 
budget are favorable—that is, if Congress 
cuts appropriations appreciably and if the 
executive branch makes additional savings 
and if revenues are greater than expected— 
then we are likely to cut taxes. That raises 
the question of what taxes should be cut. 

With 1956 an election year, I don’t think 
there is much doubt that the major portion, 
if not all, of the reduction will go to in- 
dividuals. 

I think the present 52-percent corporate 
income-tax rate is too high. I think the 
Present normal and surtax rates are con- 
ducive to inefficiency and restrict business 
8rowth and creation of new job opportuni- 
ties. They restrict the ability of many cor- 
Porations to pay enough dividends to attract 
investments by shareholders or to reserve 
funds for financing growth. In my opinion 
the corporate rates should be reduced as soon 
as possible, but I see little chance of reduc- 
tion this year. 

Some of the excise-tax rates are too high 
and in certain cases may be discriminatory. 
I would like to see some adjustments in the 
rates, but I do not believe there should be a 
reduction in the relative importance of ex- 
Cises as revenue producers. Reduction of 
rates in some cases would, therefore, require 
Upward revisions in some others or the im- 
Position of excise taxes on some things now 
free of tax. In any case, I do not see much 
Chance of excise-tax reductions this year. 

As the situation now stands, the Ways and 
Means Committee must consider not only 
continuing present excise-tax rates after 
March 31, but also proposed increases in 
gasoline and some other highway user taxes. 
These increases seem to have been agreed 
upon by the majority party in the House for 
the purpose of financing a new and much 
larger Federal-aid highway program, The 
Proposed increase includes a 1-cent hike per 
Ballon to 3 cents on motor fuels, a rise from 
8 percent to 10 percent on trucks, buses, and 
trailers and from 5 percent to 8 percent on 
tires, and a new 3-cents-per-pound tax on 
Camelback or retread rubber. The propo- 
nents of these increases say they will raise 
$12 billion in the next 15 years. 

Let’s get back to the matter of possible 
tax reductions this year. As I indicated 
earlier, whatever tax reductions may be made 
this year will go to individuals. How the 
Cuts will be made is another question. Last 
year, you will recall, the House majority 
Voted a $20 tax reduction for each taxpayer 
and for each dependent, It would have re- 
Moved over 5 million taxpayers from the 
rolls entirely and would have cost about $2.2 
billion. More recently, they have been talk- 
ing about increasing exemptions from $600 
to $700 which is much the same thing as 
the $20 reduction except that it gives slight 
Additional relief for taxpayers in the tax 
brackets above 20 percent. The $100 in- 
Crease in exemptions would cost about $2.5 
billion in revenues. 

I, too, feel that it would be desirable to 
Taise exemptions, but I question whether 
now is the appropriate time to do it. The 
argument is made that a reduction of this 
type is needed because it will place the 
Money directly in the hands of consumers 
and thus will create demand for more goods 
and services. But how significant would $2.5 
billion more in the hands of consumers be 
in maintaining the present level of economy? 
Actually, it would add only 1 percent to 
Present annual consumer expenditures of 
about $250 billion. 
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I contend that, if the same $2.5 billion 
could be added to investment in production 
facilities, where it would mean a 9-percent 
addition, it would do far more good to the 
economy. I realize that is not politically 
possible, but certainly a reasonable part of 
any tax reduction for individuals should go 
into the hands of prospective investors. 
That’s why I say that taxes should be taken 
off as they were put on. That would indi- 
cate an across-the-board percentage cut. If 
the cut were 10 percent, it would cost $3 
billion in revenues; if 5 percent, it woud 

that amount. 

sede cated rar I want to thank you for 
giving me this opportunity to discuss these 
budget and tax matters with you. The 
budget story of the past’ few years is one 
that deserves being told and I feel it is worth 
reviewing the record of the past few years 
on taxes, too. I only wish I could give you 
some assurance that there will be further 
tax reductions this year and tell you where 
and how they are likely to be made. But 
decisions on that will have to await further 
developments with respect to expenditures 
and revenues. 


po 


The New Communist Line 


EXTENŞION OF REMARKS 
HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, a very 
Piron editorial appeared in the cur- 
rent issue of Life magazine, which is cer- 
tainly an administration publication, en- 
titled “The New Communist Line.” It 
discusses rather fully the very surpris- 
ing statement made by the Secretary of 
State in his testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the sub- 


-stance of which is that the Soviets had 


to change their policy out of our strength 
and their weakness. 

If you recall Mr. Dulles said that they, 
the Soviets, had to “throw out their bible 
of 30 years,” leaving the distinct impres- 
sion that in some mysterious fashion by 
our-foreign policy we had frightened the 
wits out of the Soviets and compelled 
them to change their approach. 

Mr. Dulles’ statement is very much like 
the story of two manufacturers who dis- 
cussed their business problems, and one 
said to the other that he lost money on 
each garment he sold. When asked how 
he managed to earn a living he quickly 
replied, “Well, we sell in volume. 

Recent events in the Middle East, the 
tank incident, the firing of General 
Glubb, the close election in Greece, Tito’s 
statement calling the Communists his 
“comrades,” which he has not done in 
10 years, and everything else on the in- 
ternational scene, according to Mr. 
Dulles, points up the fact that we are 
losing friends in volume, and according 
to his reasoning we are therefore becom- 
ing strong. 

Statements of this kind are not only 
inaccurate, but may serve to lull our peo- 
ple into a false sense of security. The 
fact is that the position of the free world 
has rapidly deteriorated in every corner 
of the earth. These self-serving state- 
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ments serve no useful purpose and it 
would be highly desirable if a program 
were devised to combat this new Com- 
munist line. Is that not why members. of 
the Cabinet and the Chiefs of Staff are 
now meeting in Puerto Rico? _ a 

I insert the editorial at this point: 


THE New COMMUNIST LINE—IT Is MORE 
RATIONAL ONE FOR SOVIET RUSSIA AND MORE 
DANGEROUS FOR THE WEST 


In his appearance before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee last week, Secre- 
tary Dulles tried to stem the mood of grow- 
ing apprehension in Congress about the 
state of United States foreign policy. He 
said that the free world is stronger than a 
year ago and that the Soviets have been 
forced to revise their whole strategy because 
it has failed. However true such statements 
may be, they cannot dispel the apprehen- 
sion, which is not confined to Democrats. 
However bankrupt the old Soviet strategy 
may be, the international situation remains 
grim and the new Soviet strategy makes it 
grimmer. 

To know how grim, one can learn less 
from the Senate hearings than from the 
recent 20th Congress of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party in Moscow. There the new Com- 
munist line, developing ever since Stalin’s 
last days, was made official. It is potentially 
a far more effective line for communism, 
and more dangerous to the United States, 
than any since the popular front of the 
1930’s. Communists: still (as in the mani- 
festo) “disdain to conceal their views and 
aims” of world revolution. But they have 
at least three new tactics for disarming the 
suspicion and hostility of their foes. These 
tactics may even succeed in making com- 
munism respectable, in ways its Stalinist 
variant could never be. 

Stalin indeed is the scapegoat of the new 
line. Its new heroes are not even Russians, 
but symbols of peace and national independ- 
ence like Nehru and Tito. But the Russians 
have begun to earn dividends from these 
“swift, great changes,” as Nehru called the 
new line last week. For, Nehru added, “these 
changer are taking the Soviet Union more 
and more toward some kind of normalcy, 
which is to be welcomed in every way.” Tito 
has also voiced his approval; he calls Rus- 
sian Communists his comrades for the first 
time in:10 years. 

What are these changes? The first, and 
least important, is the substitution of col- 
lective leadership for one-man rule of the 
Soviet state. Communism has tried this 
before; Lenin was succeeded by a triumvirate 
for a few years. So keen a scholar of com- 
munism as Bertram Wolfe (see his new Six 
Keys to the Soviet System) believes that 
Communist dynamics require and will al- 
ways produce a single Vozhd—and that 
Khrushchey already enjoys that eminence. 
But at least Khrushchey is ducking the 
cultist trappings of absolute power, thus 
assisting the impression that Soviet cen- 
tralism is now more democratic than in 
Stalin’s day. 

The second major change is to make com- 
munism seem less violently revolutionary. 
“It is ridiculous to think that revolutions 
are made to order,” said Khrushchey to the 
party congress, and he all but foreswore “‘in- 
terference in the internal affairs” of capital- 
ist countries. More important, he gave Com- 
munists permission to take their membership 
in capitalist parliaments seriously, and to 
work toward the revolution by persuasion 
and balloting instead of by the only method 
previously prescribed in the Communist 
rule book, namely “plowing up the whole 
machinery.” Mere verbal ruse or not, this 
new line will certainly increase the prestige 
of the Communists in those parliaments— 
notably France’s, Italy’s, Finland’s—where 
they are already a strong minority. 
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More important still, Khrushchev is here 
wooing the whole non-Communist left, the 
Soeialists and other nonviolent radicals, to- 
ward cooperation with Communists against 
the common capitalist foe. The issue of vio- 
lence need no longer divide them because, 
says. Khrushchev, “the ideas of socialism are 
really conquering the minds of all toiling 
mankind.” This is a more seductive version 
of the united front against fascism which 
fooled so many liberals in the thirties; it is 
now aimed at the much shrewder but equally 
vulnerable Socialists, who have been among 
communism’s staunchest foes. 

The third change is in Russian foreign 
policy. Picasso’s dove has a whole new set 
of feathers. They sprouted with the an- 
nounced cutback of the Red army and 
reached a full wingspread with Bulganin’s re- 
cent offer of a treaty of peace and friendship 
with the United States. This offer (in effect 
a deal to divide the world) has already been 
turned down by Eisenhower, but Khrush- 
chev reverted to it: “We want to be friends 
with the United States * * * without hold- 
ing a stone behind our back.” Khrushchev 
welcomes all neutralist countries as full- 
fledged members of his peace bloc. As a 
result he can claim that the “zone of peace 
* * * extends over a vast area of the globe, 
inhabited by nearly 1.5 billion people, or the 
majority of the population of our planet.” 

This is surely the grandest claim a Commu- 
nist has ever made. By redefinition, the op- 
ponents of communism are turned into an 
isolated minority, dependents or dupes of a 
war-bent United States. Such is the trend 
and pattern of world history as Khrushchev 
paints it. Can he make this picture stick? 

Khrushchey’s normalcy has cost the 
Soviets nothing in terms of their new colo- 
nial empire or their old techniques of power. 
It offers none of the deeds which Eisen- 
hower has demanded as the price of West- 
ern confidence. But if it is just words, 
they are evertheless words of devastating 
import, chosen (as Communists usually 
chose their words) with great care, For 
the first time since Lenin’s death, the Comr- 
munists are putting an almost rational face 
on their behavior. They are acting, not like 
Stalinist ogres, but as men in charge of great 
power and great destinies might be expected 
to act. To continue overtaking the capital- 
ist world in industrial and atomic strength 
they clearly need an interval of peace, and 
they are buying it for its going rate in West- 
ern markets, i. e., nothing. The only wonder 
is why they have not done this before. 


The administration has yet to figure out a 
response to this new Communist line. We 
cannot take it at face value, of course, but 
we cannot call it fraudulent either, for it 
jibes with the rational interests of commu- 
nism and its intention to win the world. 
Perhaps there is no programmatic answer to 
it, except to engage in the peaceful compe- 
tition it offers us—competition in economic 
aid, in parliamentary politicking, even in 
Olympic sports. But it would be a grisly 
mistake to suppose that the struggle for the 
world has been permanently attenuated to 
this liberal, fun-loving, dollar-ruble plane, ~ 

Secretary Dulles says the Soviets have had 
to “throw out their bible of 30 years.” That 
is surely a mistaken metaphor. When Marx- 
ism undergoes a new interpretation, as just 
now by Khrushchev, the remarkable thing 
is not the cynicism or frivolity but the thor- 
oughness and piety with which it is done. 
If religion were measured by the seriousness 
of its believers, Marxism would be one of 
the great world religions. It is now trying 
to appear less tyrannical, less violent and 
less irrational than it really is. But its real 
strength remains exactly what it was before: 
The undivided purpose of the believing Com- 
munist, to whom the important thing is 
not just to interpret the world, but to change 
it. 

This purpose pervades all the Soviets do, 
from the training of engineers to the set 
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of their foreign policy. Americans, by and 
large, do not seem to want to change the 
world, but to enjoy it. That equilibrium 
is not stable, and is not in our favor. 


Principle of Campaign Contributions by 
the Federal Government Supported by a 
Great New Jersey Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, much has been said and much 
more will be said about the necessity of 
controlling the expenditures of candi- 
dates for public office. I think, how- 
ever, that nothing will be said which 
states the case in favor of legislative con- 
trol of such expenditures in more cogent 
fashion than an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Trentonian, one of the 
leading newspapers in the congressional 
district which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. For the information of my col- 
leagues I should like to include the edi- 
torial, which appeared on March 6, 1956, 
as a part of my remarks. The editorial 
follows: 

ON THE RIGHT TRACK 


“The need for collecting large campaign 
funds would vanish if Congress provided an 
appropriation for the proper and legitimate 
expenses of each of the great national par- 
ties, an appropriation ample enough to meet 
the necessity for thorough organization and 
machinery, which requires a large expendi- 
ture of money.” (Theodore Roosevelt.) 


That proposal was made by President 
Roosevelt in a message to the 60th Congress 
upon the occasion of the opening of its first 
session on December 3, 1907. 3 

What action, if any, was ever taken then 
or later is not known to us. But at long last 
Congress will have an opportunity to put 
into effect a bill embodying Roosevelt's sug- 
gestion. Companion bills have been intro- 
duced in the House by Representative FRANK 
THOMPSON and in the Senate by Senator 
RICHARD NEUBERGER, Of Oregon. 

They provide that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall contribute to the national com- 
mittee of each major political party in any 
2-year period beginning April 1 following a 
national election, 20 cents for each voter 
who balloted in the presidential election and 
15 cents for each in a congressional election. 

Although the bill obviously considers that 
we have only two major parties, it covers the 
contingency of a third arising by defining a 
major party as one that polled more than 
10 percent of the vote in a Federal election. 

To get the money, the chairman or treas- 
urer of each national party would have to 
certify that no individual contributed more 
than $100 to the campaign of one or more 
of that party's candidates for Federal office. 
If contributions exceed the amount to be 
given by the Federal Government, the pay- 
ment would be reduced by the amount of 
the excess. 

The bills set forth that “it is in the na- 
tional interest to prevent the dominance of 
large political campaign contributions in 
elections for Federal office.” 

These bills are another outgrowth of the 
reported $2,500 campaign contribution to 
Senator Case of South Dakota and the al- 
leged influence that was said to have been 
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brought to bear in behalf of oil and gas in- 
terests at the time the natural-gas bill was - 
being considered. 

They face up to the fact that campaigning 
for public office these days is an extremely 
expensive affair. They also state in no un- 
certain terms that free and untrammeled 
representation of the public is possible only 
when men and women in high office are not 
indebted to special interests for financial 
donations. 

It would be naive indeed to submit that 
elected officials do not feel some degree of 
indebtedness to those who contribute heav- 
ily to their campaign chests. It would be 
equally naive to contend that there is not 
some inclination to discharge that indebted- 
ness when it comes time to vote on legisla- 
tion. 

Thus, the value of the Thompson-Neu- 
berger legislation immediately becomes ap- 
parent. And the cost is not staggering. In 
1953-54, the Federal allocation to each party 
would, according to NEUBERGER, have been 
$5,630,238.53. In 1951-52 a presidential 
election year, each party would have been 
entitled to $9,704,540.60. 

It is indeed a small price to pay for get- 
ting rid of the evil of what NEUBERGER calls 
large private contributions and possible im- 
proper influences, 


The Small Get Smaller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I include 
a very fine article by Eric Sevareid, 
which explains the plight of small busi- 
ness in a very concise manner: 

[From a broadcast over CBS radio] 
THE SMALL GET SMALLER 


All who read as they run are by now aware 
that one deep fissure, or fault, endangers the 
American prosperity structure, which looks 
so solid on the surface; they know that farm- 
ers generally are suffering a recession. But 
it is not yet widely recognized that there is 
a second fissure in the structural foundation. 
That is the condition of American small 
business, defined as those concerns with less 
than a quarter of a million dollars in assets- 
In net figures, they are not disappearing as 
small farms are disappearing, but neither are 
they growing in number as the economy 
grows, and the number of small-business 
failures has risen to levels that alarm some 
observers. 

While the press gives page 1 spreads to the 
profit margins of the giant concerns and 
their expansion plans, little is said about the 
present or the future where small business 
is concerned. But the information is there 
for anybody willing to look trouble in the 
face in these days of mass hypnotic belief 
that there is no trouble. 

One so willing is the director of the Public 
Affairs Institute, who bases his argument on 
the uncontroverted figures of Dun & Brad- 
street, the Federal Trade Commission, and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
For one thing, net growth in the number of 
business firms stopped in 1953, after growing 
by 200,000 new concerns in the previous 4- 
year period. Furthermore, the profit margin 
of small businesses has not only stopped 
growing, it has sharply dropped, while that 
of big business has continued to grow. For 
example, the smallest size group of manu- 
facturers last year suffered a tremendous 
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66 percent drop in profit after taxes, com- 
Pared with 3 years before; funds available for 
Teinvestment or expansion tell the same kind 
of story—a 40-percent drop. 

The story on small-business failures is 
Quite a tale; the chapter on firms that handle 
wearing apparel, for example. The number 
Of retail failures there increased last year by 
7 percent over the year before; the number 
of wholesale failures increased by 36 percent. 

In a report earlier this month, the Senate 
Small Business Committee reached essen- 
tially the same troubled conclusions—unani- 
Mously. What deeply troubles them, they 
Said, is that there simply is no evidence that 
the American small-business man is going to 
be able to hold his ground, shaky as it is, in 
the future. They find a direct ratio not only 
between size and success but between size 
and survival. 
~ There seems much agreement that what 

Chiefiy is choking small business is heavy 
taxation plus lack of credit. Big business 
can arrange big, long-term loans; any work- 
ingman can buy a house, car, furniture, or 
What not for about 10 percent down and 
3 years to pay. But, a small businessman in 

Angeles writes me, what about the modest 
Tetailer, jobber, wholesaler, or serviceman? 

e has to pay more for rent, labor, supplies, 
insurance, and taxes, yet his cregit situation 
hasn't changed at all; he still has to pay for 
his goods in 30 to 60 days. If he applies for 
extra help to the Federal Small Business 
Administration, what happens? Well, as the 
Public Affairs Institute points out, the SBA 
has received about 11,000 inquiries a month 
and has granted fewer than 400 direct loans 

2 long years. . 

So far, hardly a whisper of concern has 
been. voiced by the administration over the 
Profound social fact that the big get bigger 
While the small get smaller—a fact, con- 
Cludes the Senate Committee, that will ulti- 
Mately change the fundamental character 
of the American economy, perhaps beyond 
®asy recognition by the present generation. 


Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, to the free 
World the name of Masaryk is an inspir- 
Symbol. It must be a source of real 
` Strength to valiant Czechoslovakians to- 
day, lost in the darkness of tyranny, to 
look back to the origins of their once free 
Public and the great work of its 
founder, Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. It 
S a privilege to join with freemen 
oughout the world in commemorating 
this March 7 the 106th anniversary of 
the birth of this great leader. 
The people of Hungary as well as those 
Czechoslovakia have special occasion 
month to lift their minds and hearts 
to the remembrance of freedom, even 
though they now find themselves bowed 
Under the relentless hand of communism. 
On March 15 the Hungarian people will 
Mark the 107th anniversary of Hungar- 
n independence from Hapsburg rule. 
It is our hope that the people of Hun- 
8ary and Czechoslovakia will look back 
the origins of their freedom, now lost, 
and renew their resolve to once more 
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attain independence and a rightful place 
among the free nations of the world. 

I have great faith in the spirit and re- 
solve of these captive peoples, During 
my work with Radio Free Europe I saw, 
over and over again, evidences of it. And 
I saw, too, how these courageous people 
look to the United States for help.and 
encouragement. 


Would a Nationwide Tree-Planting Pro- 
gram Help Solve Our Newsprint 


Shortage? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


`. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, along 
cine avers! other Pennsylvanians, I was 
recently asked by the EEOAE 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
submit my views on the Benson soil bank 
and reserve acreage, program and, more 
specifically, on whether a nationwide 
tree-planting program would provide re- 
lief for the present newsprint shortage 
and the terrifically high price now being 
paid for this product. 

In response to this request, I prepared 
an article for the March issue of the 
PNPA Press Bulletin, the official trade 
journal of the Pennsylvania newspapers. 
Pursuant to the privilege granted me, I 
include that article in these remarks. 


It is as follows: eugene 
iate the opportunity to 
ae araea hiat the Government 
should initiate a nationwide tree planting 
program as 4 method of ending the news- 
print shortage and, at the same time, fur- 
nish a means of helping solve the present 
m. 
Oy an ot for tree planting—of the right 
kind in the right place, and believe me we 
must get busy on this to meet the increased 
demand for newsprint. However, I feel 
some proposals are too long-range, gener- 
ally speaking, to bring the immediate relief 
the farmers desire, and is not feasible in cer- 
tain respects. One of the most talked-of 
objections to the Benson Soil-Bank program 
is that it is too long range. The farmers 
want action, and fast, Forestry has si 
tainly never been & short-range proposi- 
tion. 
untry has not been newsprint con- 
Ne Ss until the last few years. Canada, with 
her vast, untouched virgin stands of ee 
had the production to control the marke 


-Our output of this type paper has been 


. Now, Canada can no longer meet 
npn omar demand for newsprint, “si 
we face a situation that calls for immed oe 
action. The sooner we get at the tree eS 
ing the better—but it must be done pp z 
right way, and results cannot be obta st 
overnight. I was pleased to learn e 
other day that the construction of two ae 
newsprint mills is under way in ripe and, 
with the virgin timber available there, they 
should greatly ease the newsprint situation 
in the United States when completed. 

During the past years of agricultural un- 
rest, it has been my hope that research in 
this field would develop a crop which, in a 
Single growing season, could be converted 
into newsprint. This has not been realized 
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to date, so we must increase our timber 
growing but, under the most favorable con- 
ditions, in most instances it takes 20 years 
for an economical, merchantable crop to 
materialize. A check of actual planting re- 
sults in Pennsylvania will show that even 
80 to 40 years are desirable, when ratio of 
bark and growth to diameter is resolved. 
Bark in all newsprint processes as of today 
is undesirable. 

Unquestionably, forestry will play a very 
important part in the soil-bank program pro- 
posed by Secretary Benson. It is not by any 
means a one-step program. However, our 
soil, topography, and weather conditions vary 
greatly throughout the United States. Our 
forest-management plans must be set up 
accordingly. How these plans function is 
the all-important and controlling factor. 
Extreme care will have to be used in the 
selection of land to be planted in trees. 
There is the question whether marginal lands 
should be planted with trees or conserved for 
agriculture. In Pennsylvania we have a mil- 
lion and a half acres of commercial forest 
land available. Since 1930 New York State 
has been buying submarginal farmland and 
has planted a half million acres of it in trees. 
In short, it will be much more difficult to 
execute this tree-planting assignment than 
it is to write concerning it. 

There is a matter of availability of paper 
mills. In Pennsylvania we have a number 
of these mills scattered throughout the 
State. None of them makes, or is designed 
to make, newsprint. They produce various 
types of paper from Kraft, wallpaper, coated, 
to postage stamps—but no newsprint—and 
no newsprint process for the use of our pres. 
ent plentiful supply of hardwood has been 
developed. 

In addition, recent checkups show that for 
various reasons our forest plantings in Penn- 
sylvania, mostly of the evergreen species, 
have not been too successful, so far as sites, 
spacing, species, thinning, etc., are concerned, 
There has also been much foraging by deer. 
An example of this is found in a CCG pro- 
gram near Emporium and Phillipsburg, Pa., 
where plantings were made inside a 2-mile 
square fenced area. During the winter, when 
ithe ground is covered with snow, the deer 
eat the tender foliage on the small, 2-to-3- 
foot trees. The terminal buds are destroyed 
and, although the trees are living, they have 
a greatly depreciated commercial value. 

For quick newsprint supplies, of course 
the South and Southwest offer the best pros- 
pects. In the South, three newsprint mills 
are now operating, since processes have been 
developed and perfected to make ues of the 
pine in that area. Here you also have the 
best possible conditions under which to prac- 
tice forest management with sustained an- 
nual yield as the objective—ease of refores- 
tation, a longer growing season, quick-grow- 
ing species, cheap labor, and the most desir- 
able short rotation. In these sections, too, 
the overproduction of cotton offers a won- 
derful ready-to-use acreage of good land. 
And, remember, they have newsprint mills 
operating nearby. 

Begasse, the sugarcane residue, has been 
found suitable for newsprint production. 
Considerable tonnage can result if this proc- 
ess is found practical for quantity produc- 
tion. This would be most helpful to the 
southern States where sugarcane is one of 
the main crops. 

Certain sections of the West also have 
great possibilities. I have in mind one in 
Colorado. Here you have hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres—mostly Engleman spruce of 
wonderful size and quality—killed by the 
spruce bark beetle and standing there like 
tombstones in a graveyard. Several years 
ago an engineering study was made with the 
idea of erecting a newsprint mill to use this 
dead timber... The price was held too high, 
newsprint not having then reached its cur- 
rent price level. Now, with newsprint at 
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$140 per ton and very little in sight, a re- 
‘valuation should be made and these waste 
trees used up. No doubt there are other 
similar stands with mill sites readily availa- 
ble. A major factor in such locations is a 
never-failing water supply. The cost of these 
mills may be high—but newsprint is too. 

Each section of the country has a differ- 
ent problem. You cannot erect a newsprint 
mill except where a large and continuous 
supply of raw material is foreseeable. This 
would not hold true where available timber 
would only come from small taken-out-of- 
production acres, as in the Middle West. In 
such sections, it might be possible to pro- 
duce trees from which wood chips could be 
obtained through the use of small, readily 
portable chipping plants erected at central 
locations. The chips could then be baled 
and shipped to plants that make use of 
them. In the processing of rayon, for in- 
stance, large amounts of these wood chips 
are required. Would that this process could 
be changed so that the basic source of supply 
could be obtained from cotton or some other 
plant, using agricultural acreage, rather ` 
than a forest-land product. 

A further word on research. At Beltsville, 
Mad. the Agricultural Experiment Station 
has developed a hybrid poplar cutting that 
produces a tree in 6 growing seasons 6 feet 
1 inch in diameter and 40-feet high. There 
are many areas in our country suitable for 
such species—the Middle West for instance— 
but we would have to make sure that mills 
to use this type pulpwood are available at 
an economical distance. 

In regions having the. necessary factors 
for use, and particularly the shorter rota- 
tion, there is already much activity so far as 
forest tree planting is concerned. As an ex- 
ample I give you the tree-planting programs 
of four States: 


Year Acres | Nursery 
planted stocks 
Million 
South Carolina_..-....-.- 1955 46, 000 35 
ES a ta. so ee 1955 99, 000 115 
North Carolina t_.....-.- 1955 24, 000 29 
Pennsylvania ?....-....-- 1955 60, 000 12 


1 Aiming at 500 million yearly nursery output. ; 

2 Available figures for Pennsylvania show planting 
cost per acre: Stock, $12; labor, $16. 

In short, there are many sections of our 
country where, with proper planning and 
administration to fit local conditions, forest- 
ry will fit into the Benson soil-bank pro- 
gram. However, I just don’t believe that 
this tree planting would mean much to the 
average farmer for many, many years—if 
ever. I think any incentive plan for such 
farmers would be money wasted. 

To my mind, the need of the hour is the 
production on our farms of crops to be used 
in our industries, such as soybeans—annual 
crops, subject to change or revision every 
year. Even specialization will help in some 
sections—witness the enormous broiler indu- 
try in our own Lebanon County, Pa., and our 
local canneries for tomatoes and peas. In- 
creased centralized areas of alfalfa or similar 
nitrogenous soil-building crops, with a com- 
mercial dryer to produce meal, as used and 
required in our dairy industry, should also 
be given consideration. I know of one in- 
dividual endeavoring to develop something 
along this line in one of our Pennsylvania 
counties. 

Ever since I have been in Congress, I have 
periodically brought to official attention the 
desirability of using part of our tremendous 
wheat surplus in the production of artificial 
rubber. At one time the Government even 
owned plants equipped to produce grain 
alcohol, which is necessary in the manufac- 
ture of this product. The Department of 
Agriculture has always held that the use of 
surplus wheat for this purpose would be 
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dumping. Dumping or not, it seems to me 
that using surplus wheat to produce artificial 
rubber would be preferable to paying out 
millions of dollars per day for storage. 


We are using up our good farmland and 
depleting. our soil to produce surplus crops. 
Pending the day when research finds new 
uses for farm crops in industry, it seems to 
me it might be more sensible to pay the 
farmers for turning under the cover crops 
on the proposed reserve acreage rather than 
to go into an enormous tree-planting pro- 
gram “willy-nilly.” 

In the end the only 100-percent solution 
of our agricultural problem is the utilization 
of the soil for crops on which the supply 
and demand are more closely related. We 
hear continually that shortage of food will 
be our major problem within 25 years. 
Even now, many of our people need more 
food to insure a proper diet and the physical 
development of our children. The $64 ques- 
tion is how to get food from the farmers to 
these people at a price they can afford to 
pay—and I think the sooner we recognize 
this the better. 

We have a tremendous challenge in work- 
ing out ways to use Our land to the best 
advantage. Let’s not economize on funds 
for research, which I feel is vital. Through 
discovery of new uses for agricultural prod- 
ucts, our savings over this soil bank span 
can run into millions of dollars. 


Battle for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, Adm. Ar- 
thur Radford, Chairman, Joint Chiefs 


: of Staff, made a historic speech at Val- 


ley Forge on February 22, 1956. This 
speech entitled “Battle for Freedom” 
has received very favorable press com- 
ment. Significant lines from Admiral 
Radford’s speech remind me of a state- 
ment made recently by an outstanding 
American military commander in Ger- 
many who said: 

For a long time I have subscribed to the 
idea that the battle for men’s minds is the 
ultimate battle in the world. 


The-difficulty we face, as this com- 
mander pointed out, “How to do it?” 


Mr. Herbert Elliston, contributing edi- 
tor to the Washington Post, in his Sun- 
day column took as a theme: “The Best 
Defense: National Character.” I quote 
Mr. Elliston: 

The real or ultimate deterrent of war is 
not a weapon or a missile, but the personal 
character of the people exposed to an aggres- 
sor. That is a truism, but we are in the 
way of forgetting it. Only a society wedded 
to material things or lost to a sense of 
history could cling to the hope of securing 
itself merely by armament. My respects to 
Admiral Radford for isolating and stressing 
the moral worth of the individual among 
the foremost safeguards of the national de- 
fense in his speech at Valley Forge. 


Mr. Speaker, in this day of friction 
and division it is seriously important 
that we pause and begin to assume per- 
sonal responsibility for the ills that be- 
set our country and the world. If we 
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win today’s battle for freedom, it will 
begin with me. 

It appears to me very clearly, Mr. 
Speaker, that we will either have men 
guided by God or we will have guided 
missiles. It is in this spirit that I insert 
in the Recorp the speech of Admiral 
Radford: s 

BATTLE FOR FREEDOM 


Here at Valley Forge, at the historic winter 
refuge of General Washington’s struggling 
Army, we. have gathered to warm our hearts 
and minds to our great task—the battle for 
freedom. We are here to present citations 
and awards to selected individuals and or- 
ganizations for their outstanding contribu- 
tions in the cause of freedom. 

In so doing, we achieve a corollary pur- 
pose. We reaffirm the ideals and principles 
which made this country great; and by this 
reaffirmation, we rededicate our lives and our 
spirits to the furtherance of our national 
security. 

‘Now, it could be presumptive for me to try 
to tell you distinguished award winners 
about freedom. By these awards you are 
about to receive, you have proven your own 
great understanding and belief. 

Therefore, rather than describe what free- 
dom is, the thought occurred to me that I 
would do better to discuss with you from 
my experience, some of the things we must 
do to win today’s battle for freedom. 

In large measure, the actions we must take 
are, first, individual. Then we must take 
our individual aotions and band them to- 
gether so that individual actions become 
collective, and together they become part 
and parcel to our national strength. 

“ Let me say this: It is not enough for only 
a relatively few to strive and work for the 
defense of freedom.. It never will be. 

Freedom is not a one-way street. It is 
not merely a God-given right and privilege. 
We cannot speak of it with our lips, and 
then deny it with our lives. 

Freedom is our heritage. As such, it con- 
stitutes an irreplaceable asset. Like any 
possession of value, it must be protected; 
and it must be made secure for generations 
to follow. 

Individually, every American _ citizen 
should both expect and want to guard our 
country and our way of life. Collectively, 
Americans everywhere must be united in 
conscientious action against any threat to 
our liberty. 

For every freedom, there is a corresponding 
responsibility. There is something for each 
of us to do. Let each one look for, find, and 
do that duty. 4 

Unfortunately, the long-term continuance 
of our society is too often taken for granted. 
Liberty is too often regarded as a gift rather 
than a reward for effort. 

.When liberty is taken for granted and 
regarded as a gift, apathy and complacency 
creep into our lives. Unconsciously our 
guard is lowered. 

To me, it seems obvious that we should 
never take our freedom for granted. Let me 
tell you why. 

Freedom is not free. History is replete 
with instances to prove that nations who 
take their liberty for granted are apt to 
fall prey to tyrannical forces, from within as 
well as without. 

Right now, strong forces in the world op- 
pose and threaten our American ideals. 
Ruthless men still maintain power through 
force, and would extend their power through 
any means, even conquest, if they could. 
Those forces constitute a form of evil as 
tyrannical in its concepts as any ever known. 

That evil is international communism. 
Constant struggle is its keynote, and its 
struggle is worldwide. At issue is the true 
nature of man hiriself, i 

Now, the Communists have made amazing 
gains largely because they have been so ever- 
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lastingly willing to pursue by any stratagem 
their objectives and beliefs. 

On the other hand, we who are free have 
Many times been inarticulate and overcom- 
Placent. We have lacked the urgency, the 
verbal ability or the desire to explain and 
exemplify adequately our way of life. 

In fact, right now, I have the feeling that 
we Americans are not doing enough to ex- 
Plain or defend publicly before the world the 
fundamentals of freedom. 

It is evident we are not doing enough to 
Convince others of the basic responsibilities 
Which underlie our collective-security ar- 
Tangements with our friends overseas. We 
are not doing enough to convince others that 
the path of freedom is the best path for the 
welfare of all peoples—that it is truly worthy 
Of personal sacrifices, 

Today, the drums of Communist hate roll 
Out alternating choruses of harsh invectives 
and soothing lullabies. 

In my role as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, I must listen to those drums and 
.not be misled by their attempts to confuse 
us. I believe Communists desist from ag- 
8ression only so long as free peoples are 
Teady, able, and willing to stoutly defend 
their liberty. 

‘In this regard, American opposition to 
Communist aims must be more than military 
Strength to resist aggression. 


And so it is. The ideals and concepts of - 


individual self-determination, which are sup- 
Ported by our Nation, are not only in direct 
Opposition to the Soviet creed; but are, in 
themselves, a threat to that creed. There- 
fore, their extermination becomes a major 
Communist objective. 

If I were a dictator, the first book I would 
exterminate would be the Bible. I would 
destroy it because I realize that our whole 
Concept of democracy came from that book. 

In the Bible, and particularly in Jesus 
Spiritual concepts of God and man, all men 
Can find the key to victory, not only over 
One evil system, but in the greater crusade 
against all falsehood. Mankind, however, 
appears to come slowly to the realization 
that freedom is not won and held solely by 
Material means. 

It seems to me liberty is given to man like 
a piece of land. It is entrusted to him for 
faithful cultivation-and safekeeping. Man 
Can nourish it and provide it the necessary 
Safeguards; but only if he is self-reliant 
®nough—and if his dedication to free prin- 
Ciples is great enough. 

In this, dollars, bombs, and all the won- 
ders of science are not enough. Nor is high 
Office, or special political and financial suc- 
Cess sufficient. 

Then what is sufficient? 

no one simple answer. 

Safeguarding freedom is the responsibility 
Of every individual. It is a personal trust. 
It depends on the sensitive, conscientious 
actions of the individual. Man, or at least 
enough men, must be sensitive to their 
rights, their obligations, and their responsi- 
bilities to freedom to make it work. 

First, we must know what we mean by 
Our way of life. This you here do under- 
Stand. 

Second, we must be convinced that it 
Tepresents the very best way of life in to- 
Gay’s world—and I think we here are con- 
vinced. 

But more than this, we must be able to 
explain and demonstrate this conviction to 
Others. This then is a third task. 

Fourth, we must be everlastingly willing 

work for freedom, and safeguard it for 
Our future. Part of this task is the main- 
nance of a strong national defense. 

Fifth, we must give support to resolute 
Peoples who want freedom and are willing 

resist aggression. 

Altogether, these tasks constitute a chal- 

enge for us to assume the responsibilities 


There probably 
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and duties of free men for the advancement 
of Freedom. 

I recognize that the actions I outline are 
not easy tasks. In fact, we will find our 
freedom tasks demanding—demanding cour- 
age, humility, selflessness, service, and lots 
of hard work; and demanding an unshakable 
belief in the manner of life which we de- 
fend. 

These tasks may even demand our lives. 
And in the final analysis, there is no greater 
sacrifice than for a man to lay down his life 
for God and country. In the end, truth, 
justice and faith will win. 

You award winners can take great satis- 
faction from all you have done to make 
people conscious of their individual stake 
in the preservation of American principles. 
I congratulate each of you, and I congratu- 
late the Freedoms Foundation. I hope each 
of you will always “Go Onward and Upward 
working to further these principles. 

Never think the part that you and I play 
as individuals is so infinitesimally small as 
to be of no importance. Each has his or 
her role to play. Each can provide faith, 
courage, and teamwork. The sum total 
can amount to a powerful force for pre- 
paredness; and it can inspire the strength 
and will of peoples throughout the world 


to live in freedom. 


Thomas Masaryk, Czechoslovakian 
Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L..McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans of Czechoslovakian origin, 
and the Czechoslovak people in all parts 
of the world today celebrate the 106th 
anniversary of the birth of the great 
Czechoslovakian patriot, T. G. Masaryk. 

Thomas Masaryk as a true patriot de- 
dicated his life to the realization of free- 
dom, democracy, and independence for 
his country, Czechoslovakia, and he lived 
to see the establishment of the Republic 
of Czechoslovakia in fulfillment of his 
crusade for freedom. 

In 1937, after his passing, Czechoslo- 
vakia lost its independence with the 
Nazi invasion. At the close of the war, 
this freedom-loving nation regained its 
independence briefly, only to lose it to 
Communist domination. 

In spite of all the efforts of the Com- 
munists to dominate the people of 
Czechoslovakia, the Communists have 
been unable to root out the ideals of 
liberty and democracy instilled in the 
Czechoslovakian people. The example of 
Thomas Masaryk still inspires his peo- 
ple, his words are remembered, and the 
Czechoslovakian people courageously 
stand against the Communist tyranny. 

Thomas Masaryk by word and deed 
brought a message of courage, hope, and 
faith not only to the people of his own 
native land but to all people seeking 
freedom and democracy throughout the 
world. He is an inspiration to all man- 
kind to continue the unceasing struggle 
for liberty. 
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What Does American Youth Lack? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, in many of the public schools 
of America, child Psychology and sex 
education are being substituted for dis- 
cipline and emphasis on character. In 
many of them, social Science, psychology, 
and socialism are being substituted for 
American history, representative gov- 
ernment, thrift, independence, frugality, 
and self-advancement. I believe this 
kind of education will have dire conse- 
quences on the future of our Republic 
and our civilization. If our Nation is to 
Survive, our youth must be taught and 
thoroughly indoctrinated in the history 
of our country and in the opportunity 
system of free enterprise. To build a 
strong national defense, first American 
youth must be taught the necessity of 
discipline and respect for law and order, 
How to think, good manners, the dig- 
nity of hard work, and character are 
essential to a balanced education. It is 
appalling, Mr. Speaker and ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, to see from the 
Gallup poll that the average college 
graduate in America did not know there 
were two United States Senators from 
each State. And from the same poll, 
75 percent of the college graduates could 
not name the two United States Sena- 
tors from his or her own home State. 
Many other Surveys show ignorance 
among our people equally appalling. Yet 
nothing is more basic and fundamental 
than representative government in 
America. Our youth should be taught 
government and its importance to the 
Success of the individual emphasized in 
hae School, high school, and in col- 
ege. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial ` 
from the Greenville News of Greenville, 
S. C., should be read by every Member 
of this body. In many cases, our people 
actually know more about communism 
than they know about Americanism., 
This is tragic. 

WHAT DOES AMERICAN YourH Lack? 

It is just one man’s view, but after sev- 
eral years of study an Army psychiatrist has 
come up with some disturbing conclusions 
about the manner in which young Americans 
withstood Communist “brainwashing” after 
being captured by the Red Chinese in Korea, 

About one-third of those captured yielded, 
Says Maj. William E. Mayer, described as 
one of the Army’s foremost experts on 
brainwashing. And no torture or physical 
force was used on the prisoners Major Mayer 
is talking about. Yet, about 1 in 3 of the 
returned captives admitted they had become 
“progressives”—a term for those who gave 


in and collaborated one way or another with 
their captors. 

In a large number of instances, the Ameri- 
cans failed to take care of their sick, the 
major says. If a man started to get sick, 
his fellows usually abandoned him for all 
practical purposes. At least a third of the 
Americans taken prisoner died, whereas 
among several hundred Turkish prisoners, 
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held under approximately the same condi- 
tions, almost none died. 

Returned prisoners report that there was 
at least one informer in every squad among 
the Americans, Major Mayer says. 

Here is how he says the Chinese appar- 
ently evaluated the Americans who fell into 
their hands: 

“They obviously believed that the average 
American soldier was poorly informed to an 
extreme degree about his own country, his 
own economic and political system; was even 
more poorly informed about the politics, 
economics, and social problems of other 
countries; was an individual who based his 
sense of security and often`of superiority on 
transient, materialistic values, and was & 
man who, if deprived of material sources of 
support, would prove to be insecure, easily 
manipulated and controlled, lacking in real 
loyalties and convictions.” 

This evaluation, Major Mayer says, proved 
to be correct in far too many instances. 

Where lies the answer? There is no sim- 
ple answer, but the major has some ideas 
that make sense. 

He believes the average American boy is 
taught too little about the history of his 
country, about how his system of govern- 
ment operates and how its principles are 
superior to such philosophies as communism,’ 

He sees the need for more emphasis on 
character development and inner discipline. 
That prisoners with deep religious convic- 
tions seemed better able to resist brain- 
washing is one of his most significant 
conclusions. 

Finally, he believes we have come to con- 
fuse patriotism and nationalism and that 
there is a difference between real love of 
country and mere jingoistic flagwaving. 

This picture is a grim one and may not 
be entirely accurate, but it cannot be ig- 
nored. It indicates that the home, the 
church, and the school needs to take a long 
and searching look at the manner in which 
they are rearing American youngsters. 


NAACP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
along, I believe, with every Member of 
Congress of the United States, I have 
received a certified copy of a concurrent 
resolution from the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Carolina re- 
questing the Attorney General of the 
United States to place the NAACP on the 
subversive list. 

The right of that legislative body to 
such action is not questioned. The rea- 
sons, however, set forth for this action 
should not only be questioned but should 
be very vigorously deplored. This is un- 
Americanism at its worst. When such 
people as the Honorable Ralph Bunche, 
the late Mary McLeod Bethune, Judge 
William H. Hastie, Oscar Hammerstein, 
II, A. Philip Randolph, the Reverend 
John Haynes Holmes, and others are 
listed as subversive merely because their 
names appear on the record of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee on 
unproven and irresponsible charges is no 
reason for any organization to be listed 
as subversive. 


Furthermore, to cite these or any other 
individuals who have never been con- 
victed of un-American activities in such 
a resolution is the worst kind of dema- 
goguery and can only be classified as a 
smear and in itself thoroughly un- 
American. 

The Legislature of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of South Caro- 
lina owes an apology to these outstand- 
ing Americans, and I trust the Attorney 
General of the United States will give the 
resolution the wastebasket treatment. it 
deserves. 


Business in Government Versus Govern- 
ment in Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
February 23, 1956, issue of the Reading 
(Pa) New Era: 


BUSINESS IN GOVERNMENT VERSUS GOVERN= 
MENT IN BUSINESS 


A corporation known as Basic Refractories, 
Inc., in Cleveland, Ohio, is publishing ad- 
vertisements in national magazines lambast- 
ing “government in business” and attacking 
so-called leftwingers who grow fat on govern- 
ment handouts. 


This is an interesting ad because in the 
first place the ad is a business expense item 
that can be charged off and therefore be- 
comes tax exempt. In short, the Nation’s tax. 
payers are subsidizing the company’s adver- 
tisement. 

But the general tone is typical of the rug- 
ged individualist kind of thinker who believes 
government serves little useful service and 
that the business managers of the Nation 
will take care of things all right if only they 
are left alone. 


Every now and then a company is headed 
by a reactionary from way back who hates 
unions, hates big government, and in short, 
hates anyone or anything that isn’t dedicated 
to unhampered making of money. 

The ad declares: “Morally, our Govern- 
ment has no right to compete with its own 
people. * + *” Yet, we wonder what the 
attitude of this corporation is toward the 
private insurance industry’s avowed failure 
to write hurricane and flood insurance, for 
example. The insurance people frankly state 
they cannot insure homeowners against such 
disasters. It is morally wrong for govern- 
ment to serve the people by providing insur- 
ance in this instance? 

Or how about the development of atomic 
energy? Was it morally wrong for the Gov- 
ernment to invest billions of tax dollars in 
developing atomic energy and thus having 
the military power to protect the right of 
Basic Refractories and all other free enter- 
prises to make money? ; 


Or consider the aircraft industry and its 
use of Federal subsidy to get off the ground. 
True, our airlines are virtually self-sufficient 
today and subsidy is no longer needed. But 
the fact remains that tax dollars were 
siphoned into private companies and no one 
felt it was immoral, even though airlines 
compete with trucks, buses, and railroads. 
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There are scores of other examples in which 
Government intervened for the good of all 
the people. We recall the hue and cry against 
social security back in 1936. Alf Landon said 
it would bankrupt the Nation. Just the op- 
posite is true. Social security created mass 
consumer purchasing power for our old 
folks—the very people who often became 
wards of society and actually cost the tax- 
payers many dollars, 

Basic Refractories also inveighs against 
“unscrupulous lobbyists” and-we hope this 
will include the lobbyist who offered a Sena- 
tor $2,500 to vote for a Federal natural gas 
bill wHich in effect would raise the gas bills 
of Nation’s consumers. 

Our idea of government is that it shall not 
be manipulated for the selfish interests of 
any single powerful economic group but shall 
serve the general welfare of all the people. 
As a general rule the government does not 
belong in business. However, if the public 
interest requires protection, the govern- 
ment is the only neutral force capable of 
providing it. j 

Maybe the way to keep the government out 
of business is by keeping business out of the 
government. We're anxiously awaiting a big 
business advertisement on that subject. 


4-H Clubs Contribute Greatly to American 
Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
that throughout the Nation, National 
4-H Club Week is being observed at the 
present time. Coming from a predom- 
inantly rural State, I have no difficulty 
in understanding what a vital part the 
4-H program has played in building 
better boys and girls. I know of no 
single program in this country today 
that contributes as much as 4-H does to 
the healthy growth of rural America, 
Through 4-H millions of young Amer- 
icans have not only been taught some of 
the finest principles of our great democ- 
racy, but have put these principles into 
practice countless times. Today we have 
some two million members in 4-H and in 
addition to these fine people, we can look 
to the 4-H alumni who have grown into 
shining examples of good manhood and 
womanhood, I am extremely pleased 
that in national observance of 4-H week, 
one of our own South Dakota girls is 
taking a most important part in this 
recognition. Miss Ann Guindon, of 
Plankinton, S. Dak., daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ray Guindon, is 1 of 6 young- 
sters in Washington this week repre- 
senting the more than 2 million 4-H 
Club members. She, along with her five 
companions, are presenting a 4-H re- 
port to the Nation and I want to say that 
these fine examples of American youth 
are making extremely good impressions 
upon the various officials they are meet- 
ing. I also want to pay tribute to Ann’s 
companions who are here representing 
the Nation. They are Angela Heine, El- 
lendale, N. Dak.; Franklin McKay, Clay- 
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ton, N. Mex.; Eldon Robhorn, Oswego, 
Ill.; Nellie McClure, Cleveland, Tenn.; 
and William C. Thiesenhusen, Muskego, 
Wis. These six 4-H members, who are a 
credit to not only their organization but 
to their Nation, were selected on a basis 
of leadership, achievement and citizen- 
ship, and all have compiled outstanding 
records. In paying tribute to these folks 
I would like to place in the RECORD an 
editorial appearing in the Bristol, S. 
Dak., weekly newspaper, the Bristol New 
Era, written by G. R. Babb, editor and 
publisher. ‘This editorial is typical of 
the warm feeling that our South Dakota 
editors as well as our people hold toward 
the 4-H program. The editorial follows: 
Four-Lear CLOVER, Lucky? 

It’s more than luck that accounts for the 
success of boys and girls wearing the 4-H 
Clover, They are doers and they learn by 
doing. Thése 4-H Club members are learn- 
ing to be more skilled farmers and home- 
Makers through their 4-H Club projects 
* + + their 4-H Club meetings, parties and 
Special activities teach leadership qualities 
and develop their personality * * * through 
their achievement shows, fairs and other 
events they meet new and lasting friends. 
Yes; the whole 4-H program is aimed at de- 
veloping better citizens, better leaders and 
Capable young men and women. So to take 
the luck and chance out of your children’s 
development the answer is the 4-H clover. 
Get an enrollment card from your county 
extension office, and what more appropriate 


SOF to do this than 4-H Club Week, March 
11. 


. Federal Aid to the States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF r 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter from the Governor of 
California is of importance to all of our 
States and is therefore included for in- 
formation: 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., February 28, 1956. 
Hon. James ROOSEVELT, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Conckessman: On October 1, 
1952, section 3a of title I of the Social Secu- 
rity Act was amended relative to the formula 
for reimbursing the States for old-age assist- 
ance, Other sections pertaining to children 
and blind were amended at the same time. 
These amendments provide that the Federal 
Government should give each State up to 
$35 as the Federal share of the State’s maxi- 
mum expenditure. 

The 1952 amendment also carried a pro- 
vision that the increased Federal grants 
Should terminate as of September 30, 1954; 
but Congress extended the increased formula 

September 30, 1956. This means, of 
Course, that unless legislation is enacted by 
the present Congress, the Federal grants will 
again revert to the maximum of $30. Old- 
age assistance to the 268,000 recipients in 
California will correspondingly drop from & 
Maximum of $85 for each recipient to a max- 
imum of $80. A similar $5 drop will occur 
with respect to payments to the 12,800 blind 
Tecipients. 

During the 20-year history of the Social 
Security Act, California has matched Federal 
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increases with a like amount of State funds. 
As you. know, there has been no reduction 
in the cost of living which would justify 
any reduction in grants to recipients of aid 
to aged, blind, or children, If, as the result 
of a reduction in Federal grants, the State 
is forced to replace this possible loss of 
Federal reimbursement, the State and the 
counties of California would be required to 
levy an additional $16 million in State and 
county taxes. 


It is my earnest hope that you will exert. 


every effort during the present session of 
Congress to assure the enactment of Federal 
legislation which will continue beyond Sep- 
tember 30, 1956, the present formula pur- 
suant to which the Federal Government re- 
imburses the State for aid to aged, aid to 
blind, and aid to needy children, 

With kindest personal regards, 

Cordially, 
GOODWIN J. KNIGHT, 
Governor. 


: Marcu 7, 1956. 
The Honorable ERSTE k . KNIGHT, 
nor of California, 
dria A Sacramento, Calif. 

DEAR GOVERNOR KNIGHT: Thank you for 
your letter of February 28 urging the Con- 
gress to enact Federal legislation to continue 
beyond September 30, 1956, the present for- 
mula pursuant to which the Federal Govern- 
ment reimburses the State for aid to the 
aged, aid to the blind, and aid to needy 
children. 

I have consistently, in the past, and will 
continue to not only try to see such aid 
continue but to see it increased in order that 
the States may, in’turn, raise the inadequate 
grants presently being made. I trust we will 
be successful as this session of the 84th 


Congress. - ; 
With kind personal regards to you. 


Sincerely yours, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 


Denying School Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following from the 
Houston Informer, Tuesday, February 


14, 1956: 

Denying school funds to school boards and 
districts that insist upon defying the Su- 
preme Court desegregation decision is caus- 
ing considerable discussion in the national 
press, and is likely to engender a heated de- 
pate in the House of Representatives. Con- 
gressman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL presented 
his reasons for insisting upon the amend- 
ment to bar the funds to those school dis- 
tricts that insisted upon defying the Su- 
preme Court, last -weck in a most direct, 
simple, and effective manner. He pointed 
out that the Comptroller General, who han- 
dles funds, has sent over his signature a let- 
ter, saying that his duty only is to see that 
the funds are spent as the Legislature pro- 
vides, and he cannot do anything about ex- 
traneous matters that are not covered in 
legislation. He further shows that this is the 
general policy by citing a letter from the 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in which he 
says unless the Congress clearly indicates in 
this act that funds are to be withheld from 
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institutions that refuse to admit Negroes, 
they are powerless to do anything about it. 
The Attorney General has indicated that he 
has no authority even to go into local situa- 
tions to check on actual crimes, let alone 
the refusal of children the right to enter 
schools. The President has refused to say 
that he will use his influence to keep funds 
from going to the school boards or districts 
that refuse to honor the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision. In view of that fact, Congressman 
POWELL points out that he had no alternative 
except to attach the amendment to the cur- 
rent Kelly bill on aid to schools. He cites the 
Supreme Court’s clear decision that Federal, 
State, and local laws in conflict with its rul- 
ing against segregation must yield. He says 
the Congress itself would be ignoring that if 
it failed to provide that those who get the 
funds must respect the Supreme Court's de- 
cision. Summed up: Congressman POWELL is 
saying that if the Federal Government will 
take responsibility to see to it that the funds 
do not go to any school board or district 
that defies the Supreme Court, his amend- 
ment will not be necessary. But as long as 
the people who must administer the funds 
say they have no authority to withhold 
them from the districts and boards that re- 
fuse to follow the Supreme Court’s decision 
then it is obvious that the Legislature should 
enact a provision to that effect. 

A number of friends have told this writer 
that they thought the Powell amendment 
should not be adopted. I have not yet seen 
one that gave an answer to the actual condi- 
tions that exist. - 


Eightieth Anniversary of the First 
Telephone Patent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 7, marks the 80th anniversary 
of the first basic patent on the tele- 
phone, granted to Alexander Graham 
Bell. That occasion was a milestone in 
the history of communications and rep- 
resented the ingenuity, genius, and 
vision of Bell, a man who clearly saw 
the tremendous possibility of the tele- 
phone as a necessary instrument in a 
society of increasing numbers and com- 
plexities. iz 

As all great inventors, Bell received 
a frigid reception from the public on 
such a revolutionary gadget. It was 
only through his efforts and those of his 
few associates that sufficient interest 
was stimulated to raise the necessary 
funds for small-scale manufacture. 

On January 28, 1878, the first tele- 
phone exchange in the world was for- 
mally opened in New Haven, Conn. It 
was located on the ground floor of the 
Boardman Building at 219 Chapel Street. 

On February 21, 1878, the first ex- 
change, the New Haven District Tele- 
phone Co., issued its first list of sub- 
scribers, amounting to 50 names—the 
first telephone directory. - 

The successor to the old New Haven 
company is the Southern New England 
Telephone Co., an organization which 
has grown with the popularity of the 
telephone and which has supplied unsur- 
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passed service and cooperation to its 
hundreds of thousands of patrons 
throughout the southern New England 
area. 

I am proud to represent the New 
Haven district and a company whose 
officers and employees have throughout 
the years nurtured the germ of an idea 
conceived by Bell and developed it into 
the sleek, modern system of telephone 
communications which America today 
enjoys. 

I submit herewith part of an address 
entitled “Giving Wings to Words,” as 
delivered by the late Allerton F. Brooks, 
which elaborates on the origins of teleph- 
ony in Connecticut: 

The story of the invention of the tele- 
phone has often been told and it is not 
my intention to repeat it here. Suffice it to 
say that after protracted experiments a pat- 
ent was issued to Bell on March 7, 1876, and 
his next task was to introduce his new de- 
vice to an apathetic public. At first he tried 
to interest the powerful Western Union Tel- 
egraph Co. but in this he was unsuccessful; 
so he set about giving public demonstra- 
tions of his new invention, with the hope of 
attracting sufficient capital to make it pos- 
sible for him to manufacture a few instru- 
ments and have them installed. As a teach- 
er of elocution he had no spare capital of 
his own. 

Among the towns booked for the lecture 
series was New Haven, where the young in- 
ventor was to appear at Skiff’s Opera House 
on April 27, 1877. This was briefly an- 
nounced with this paragraph in the New 
Haven Union a few days earlier: 


“The lecture of Professor Bell on the tele- 
phone and an illustration of the uses of that 
instrument at the Opera House on Friday 
evening will be highly interesting. Vocal 
and instrumental music will be transmitted 
from Middletown to the Hartford and New 
Haven opera houses at the same time. The 
sale of seats will commence Wednesday 
morning at the box office.” 

The text of the announcement discloses 
the unique nature of the performance. It 
was to be no ordinary lecture, but a simul- 
taneous demonstration. Bell’s assistant, 
Watson, was to be stationed at Middletown, 
a point midway between Hartford and New 
Haven. He was to speak over the lines of 
the Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph Co. to 
2 audiences, 1 in Skiff’s Opera House in New 
Haven, the other in Roberts’ Opera House 
in Hartford, where a concert was to be con- 
ducted. It had all the novelty and interest 
of a new device and considerable showman- 
ship. 

On Friday evening, according to schedule, 
Bell apeared at Skiff’s Opera House and de- 
livered his lecture. It followed the pattern 
which he had evolved at two previous lec- 
tures at Salem and at Providence and was 
a great success. A long account in the next 
morning’s paper reported the event in detail, 
with practically a complete text of the con- 
versation that passed over the wires. In 
conclusion, Professor Bell occupied a few 
moments in an explanation of telephony, 
and how articulate speech was transmitted. 
He predicted that, eventually, telephones 
would be in use generally in dwellings, just 
as gas and water were then supplied—not as 
luxuries but at necessities. He explained 
how wires could be run from dwellings and 
places of business to a central point where 
communications could be switched; and, 
waxing eloquent, he predicted how conver- 
sations even could be carried on with dis- 
tant cities for purposes of trade, business, 
etc. In conclusion the Professor claimed 
that the process had passed beyond the con- 
fines of theory and only awaited practical 
application, 
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In the audience that evening was a man 
named George Coy, the local manager of the 
Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph Co. The re- 
marks of Bell upon the possibility of a tele- 
phone exchange seem to have inspired Coy. 
When the demonstration was over, he im- 
mediately engaged the Professor in conver- 
sation upon the subject, but could get no 
practical answer as to how a central exchange 
might be developed. He did, however, get 
the promise of the New Haven agency for 
the telephone. As things turned out, this 
was not immediately forthcoming though he 
did in fact finally obtain it. I shall omit the 
intrigues of those early days. In the mean- 
time Coy did not cease to ponder the prob- 
lem of a central telephone exchange. His 
difficulties were many and serious, not the 
lease being a broad hint from the telegraph 
company that he must let the telephone 
business alone or leave their employ. He in- 
terviewed many businessmen but none of 
them would invest in his scheme. Finally 
he came upon a man by the name of Frost, 
who, though he could not invest, was at least 
willing to show some interest in the idea. 
Frost had no capital but had everything else 
necessary for the founding and maintenance 
of a successful business. 

The two men made some experiments 
about January 1, 1878, and formed a com- 
pany with $5,000 capital—none of it paid 
in, however. Coy was sure that $500 in 
cash was all that would be required to 
equip a telephone exchange according to his 
ideas but, small as the sum was, it rep- 
resented a tremendous problem. At last 
they found a man who agreed to invest 
$600 in the enterprise. When they were 
ready to organize Frost said to Coy: “Don’t 
you know some lawyer who can make out 
the papers and not overcharge us?” Coy 
suggested a rising young lawyer by the 
name of Morris F. Tyler, who attended to 
the organization. Thus, casually, did the 
man who was destined to be the guiding 
genius of the telephone industry in Con- 
necticut in its early years, make his first 
acquaintance with the subject of his future 
career. He probably thought that he was 
giving what was virtually free legal advice 
to a pair of needy, deserving, but perhaps 
overly enthusiastic, friends. 

The idea of a telephone exchange system 
was not new, even when Bell mentioned it 
so casually in his lecture at Skiff’s Opera 
House. The concept of connecting any two 
subscribers could not, in itself, be considered 
very revolutionary. This part of the notion 
was within the range of any ordinary intel- 
ligence. The real problem was to devise a 
switchboard which would interconnect any 
and all subscribers simply and swiftly enough 
to be commercially practicable. It is not, 
therefore, upon the conception of the idea, 
but upon the single-handed solution of this 
problem that the fame of George W. Coy 
rests. 

As in the case of other inventions, there 
were crude predecessors of the telephone ex- 
change. Even before the telephone was in- 
vented, there were devices for interconnect- 
ing telegraph lines. 

Coy resigned his managership of the tele- 
graph company and spent all his time con- 
structing his switchboard in a little room on 
the ground floor of the Boardman Building 
in New Haven, where the exchange was soon 
to be opened. His associate Frost was 
equally busy—his task was to get subscribers 
through his business contacts. The two 
men had printed 1,000 copies of a circular 
which read in part as follows: 

“The above-named company proposes to 
build wires, and place telephones and 
magneto call bells wherever wanted in this 
city, provided enough subscribers can be 
obtained to insure the success of the enter- 
prise. 

“This is a joint stock company owned by 
responsible businessmen of this city, who 
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will do everything in their power to make 
this local enterprise popular. 

“We intend to connect residences, offices, 
stores, markets, hack stables, express offices, 
etc., with this office by means of a telephone 
line in such a manner that any one having 
such a connection may talk (at any time) 
with any other person having same connec- 
tion. 

“Example: Suppose a person living on 
Whitney Avenue wishes to talk with a friend 
living on West Chapel Street. He calls this 
office, and tells the operator whom he wishes 
to speak with. The operator at once calls 
the person on West Chapel Street, and con- 
nects the wires (by means of a switch in this 
office) and they are for the time being both 
on the same wire. 

“We shall be able to connect any subscriber 
with any other subscriber, a grocery store 
where you may wish to order your groceries, 
a market where you can order meat, fish, etc., 
a hack stable, your family physician, etc. 

“Your wife may order your dinner, a hack, 
doctor, etc., all by telephone without leaving 
the house, or trusting to servants or mes- 
sengers to do it.” 

Unfortunately this circular drew no rush 
of subscribers—only one contract was re- 
turned signed. So Coy & Frost decided 
upon a new tack. They employed a profes- 
sional canvasser at a commission of $1 per 
contract. Before long, 71 subscribers had 
been signed up and with this promising start 
Coy made preparations to open up his ex- 
change. The first step was to string wires 
from the Boardman Building to each sub- 
scriber. This was done mostly on housetops 
and: trees, with an occasional small pole. 
The materials necessarily were of the cheap- 
est kind owing to lack of money. The 
switchboard was improvised largely with 
wires taken from ladies’ bustles, teapot-cover 
handles, and carriage bolts, but it worked. 

On January 28, 1878, the exchange was 
formally opened. It was the first commer- 
cial telephone exchange in the world, giving 
interconnection to any and all subscribers. 
Despite all difficulties the business expanded 
and a month later the company issued its 
first list of subscribers, printed on 1 page, 
and listing 50 names. This was the world’s 
first telephone directory. It is reproduced 
herein: : 


“LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS, NEw HAVEN DISTRICT 
TELEPHONE CO., OFFICE 219 CHAPEL STREET, 
FEBRUARY 21, 1878 

“RESIDENCES 

“Rev. John E. Todd, J. B. Carrington, H. B. 
Bigelow, C. W. Scranton, George W. Coy, G. L. 
Ferris, H. P. Frost, M. F. Tyler, I. H. Bromley, 
George E. Thompson, Walter Lewis. 

“PHYSICIANS 
“Dr. E. L. R. Thompson, Dr. A. E. Winchell, 
Dr. C. S. Thomson, Fair Haven. 
“DENTISTS 
“Dr. E. S. Gaylord, Dr. R. F. Burwell. 
“MISCELLANEOUS 

“Register Publishing Co.; Police Office; Post 
Office; Mercantile Club; Quinnipiac Club; 
F. V. McDonald, Yale News; Smedley Bros. & 
Co.; M. F. Tyler, law chambers. 

“STORES, FACTORIES, ETC. - 

“O. A. Dorman; Stone & Chidsey; New 
Haven Flour Co., State Street; New Haven 
Flour Co., Congress Avenue; New Haven 
Flour Co., Grand Street; New Haven Flour 
Co., Fair Haven; English & Mersick; New 
Haven Folding Chair Co.; H. Hooker & Co.; 


.W. A. Ensign & Son; H. B. Bigelow & Co.; C. 


Cowles & Co; C. S. Mersick & Co.; Spencer & 
Matthews; Paul Roessler; E S. Wheeler & Co.; 
Rolling Mill Co.; Apothecaries Hall; E. A. 
Gessner; American Tea Co. 

“MEAT AND FISH MARKETS 


“W. H. Hitchings, City Market; Geo. E. 
Lum, City Market; A. Foote & Co.; Strong, 
Hart & Co. 
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: “HACK AND BOARDING STABLES 
“Cruttenden & Carter, Barker & Ransom. 


“Office open from 6 a. m. to 2 a. m. 
“After March 1, this office will be open all 


night.” 
For those familiar with the present-day 
accomplishments of telephone research, 


which enable a score or more of conversa- 
tions to flow over the same wire, or which 
project the voice completely around the 
world, it is difficult to realize the crude state 
of the telephone art back in those early days. 
As a matter of fact, the entire electrical in- 


dustry was in its infancy and the whole’ 


theory of transmitting human speech over 
a wire had to be developed step by step. 

Once it had been demonstrated that the 
idea of a telephone exchange was practical, 
progress was fairly rapid in adding new tele- 
phones. But soon it was apparent that the 
simple switching arrangements originally de- 
vised were entirely inadequate. And other 
impediments appeared which became most 
burdensome. For instance, batteries were 
required at each telephone to supply the 
talking current. These batteries in particu- 
lar required continual and expensive main- 
tenance, since their life was relatively short. 
A magneto. ringing device was necessary to 
signal the operator. When a subscriber fin- 
ished talking he was expected to hang up and 
give the handle of the magneto a turn noti- 
fying the operator to take down the connec- 
` tion. When he neglected to do this, as he 
frequently did, the operator had to listen 
in on the line to find out whether it should 
be disconnected. This slowed up the switch- 
ing of calls considerably. 

In those early days anything approaching 
a satisfactory conversation could not be ob- 
tained beyond a very limited radius. The 
electric currents which the first transmitters 
could handle were so small that they were 
soon dissipated and conversations were in- 
variably accompanied by innumerable noises 
and confused by other conversations taking 
place on adjacent circuits. The use a sub- 
scriber got from his instrument was there- 
fore quite restricted. And finally the early 
distribution system, consisting for the most 
part of iron wire on make-shift fixtures car- 
ried on rooftops and poles, provided no suit- 
able foundation upon which to build a per- 
manent and expanding plant. What the in- 
dustry needed was quick and effective tech- 
nical development which could transform an 
inchoate and rapidly growing jumble into 
a soundly based and scientifically designed 
enterprise which it later became. 

One invention which came along in the 
late seventies helped greatly in the develop- 
ment of telephony. This was Thomas B. 
Doolittle’s invention of a process of drawing 
copper wire so that it was hard and strong. 
Copper is, of course, a much better conductor 
of electricity than iron. But the early pio- 
neers had been forced to resort to the use 
of iron wire because the copper wire of that 
day was so soft that it pulled apart when 
strung up for any distance. Doolittle’s dis- 
covery changed all that. Taking advantage 
of this new invention of hard drawn copper 
wire, the first long-distance circuit was con- 
structed between Boston and New York in 
1884. Transmission over this copper-wire 
circuit was good enough to hold out hope for 
the attainment of even greater distances with 
improvements that seemed possible in the 
near future. As a matte rof fact, the circuit 
was extended on to Philadelphia a little later 
and more circuits put on the poles. But then 
new troubles ‘appeared. Crosstalk between 
the various circuits was so bad that only 
one circuit at a time could be used. It was 
only after many months of intense experi- 
mentation that this difficulty was overcome. 
Finally a scheme of wire transposition was 
devised. Wires which ran nearest the poles 
were transposed after a mile or two to the 
outer end of the crossarm, and wires on an 
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upper crossarm were shifted to positions 
lower down. It worked—and as the business 
has grown, elaborate transposition systems 
have been devised and are still employed 
today to overcome the troublesome tendency 
of one conversation leaking over to the wrong 
pair of wires. ; 

Before very long there developed a crying 
need for a much more compact arrangement 
of -wires than the one originally devised, 
namely, poles with open wires strung along 
them. ‘The use of insulated wires bunched 
together in a protective cover was the sort 
of thing required, and, as early as 1879, a 
cable of this character had been placed across 
the Brooklyn Bridge; but for certain tech- 
nical reasons, now well recognized, this cable 
was far from satisfactory. One of the rea- 
sons was that the wires were insulated with 
gutta-percha, the commonly used insulation 
of that day, which gave the circuits such a 
high electrostatic capacitance that the elec- 
trical currents soon were dissipated, so that 
cable could be used for very short distances 


“only. 


anwhile the telephone was growing in 
carmel and a forest of wires on tall poles 
was springing up in the streets of the larger 
cities. ‘The need for some practical method 
of placing wires underground became so 
pressing that a thorough study was started 
to see if it were possible to develop a cable 
which would meet the requirements. Finally 
one was devised consisting of pairs of con- 
ductors insulated with wrappings of dry cot- 
ton yarn. These were run through a lead 
pipe which was then filled with paraffin, 
This was better, but still not good enough. 
After a long series of experiments thin strips 
of paper were wound around the copper wires 
which were then twisted together and a hun- 
dred pairs or more bunched together and 
covered with a lead coating to keep the mois- 
ture out. This cable furnished the answer 
to the underground problem, permitting the 
wholesale replacement of open wires in the 
cities and making it possible for the first time 
to engineer telephone plant on a systematic 
and planned basis. Fundamentally it is the 
used today. 
eee development of paper insulated cable 
was of tremendous value to the telephone 
industry besides permitting the elimination 
of tall multi-armed pole lines and the roof- 
mounted racks that enmeshed the larger 
cities. It enormously decreased the induc- 
tive disturbances from outside influences 
and avoided the disruption of open wires by 
sleet storms. But it had some disadvantages, 
too. The lead sheath got eaten away by 
stray electrolytic action, and the electric 
currents in the wires petered out much 
sooner than they did along open wire lines, 
so that the need for a telephone transmitter 
which would produce higher speech volume 
eater than ever. 
egg tt original transmitter the voice 
currents were developed entirely within the 
instrument itself—the sound waves from the 
voice itself developed the electrical energy. 
These currents were so feeble that they 
tended to disappear before they had traveled 
many miles. The next great step forward 
was the invention of what is called the mi- 
crophonic action telephone transmitter. 
With this instrument the electric current is 
supplied by a battery, and a variable contact 
within the transmitter acts as a valve which 
releases more or less power in exact re- 
onse to the voice waves. No longer were 
the electrical signals limited to the small 
currents imparted directly by the speech 
waves. The first instrument of this type, 
though a great improvement over the original 
transmitter, was still limited because it em- 
ployed a single variable contact. When it 
was finally discovered that microphonic ac- 
tion could be obtained between particles of 
granular carbon, the forerunner of the pres- 
ent very efficient transmitter came into the 
picture. What looks like a simple little de- 
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vice is really a delicate and highly developed 
instrument. A 

While the new transmitters gave marked 
improvement in transmission and extended 
the range over which it was possible to talk, 
the local batteries that had to be installed 
at the subscribers’ premises tò supply them 
with current proved increasingly expensive 
to maintain. What was desired was a single 
large battery located at the central office 
that would supply all subscribers. But a 
single large battery would couple all wires 
together and result in excessive crosstalk be- 
tween them, and no satisfactory way around 
this difficulty had been found. Many experi- 
ments were made before the fundamental 
problem finally was solved by the invention 
of a very ingenious device called a “repeat- 
ing coil.” With this device it was possible to 
do away with the hand crank at the sub- 
scriber’s telephone and use the central bat- 
tery for signaling purposes also. 

The immediate advantages of this new 
common battery system were a great im- 
provement in the speed and quality of 
service. It was arranged so that the oper- 
ator could be signaled merely by remov- 
ing the receiver from the hook, which 
caused a tiny electric lamp to glow in 
front of the operator. Other small lamps 
also were introduced to give the operator at 
all times a visual indication of the status 
of the connection, thus making it unneces- 
sary for her to listen in or disturb the 
connection in any way. The invention of the 
repeating coil was one of the outstanding 
events in switchboard progress and in the 
years to follow opened the way for many 
additional improvements that would have ~ 
been difficult or impossible without it. 

As conversations were carried on over 
greater and greater distances a new diffi- 
culty appeared: The reception at the re- 
ceiving end was distorted, sometimes so 
badly as to be almost unintelligible. This 
was due to the fact that over long cir- 
cuits the higher and the lower voice fre- 
quencies did not travel at the same rate. Of 
what advantage was it to improve the trans- 
mitters so that stronger currents could be 
usea, if they arrived at the other end all 
jumbled up? Mathematical studies indi- 
cated that it should be possible to overcome 
this difficulty by increasing the distributed 
inductance along the line. The theory was 


_ experimentally verified in an extensive series 


of laboratory tests which ultimately cul- 
minated in the development of a device 
known as a loading coil. From the very be- 
ginning the use of loading coils not only 
greatly extended transmission limits but also 
yielded large economies as well. Rules for 
spacing the coils were. worked out and a 
sufficient number manufactured in time to 
permit the opening of service on a circuit 
between New York and Chicago in 1901. 
This seemed to be about as far as it was 
possible to transmit the voice without some 
method of reinforcing the electrical cur- 
rents along the route. The idea of insert- 
ing one or more repeaters in the line to rein- 
force the weakened telephone current was 
almost as old as the telephone itself. Many 
such devices had been tried but none had 
been satisfactory. Either they distorted 
the original voice waves so that it was im- 
possible to understand at the receiving end 
what was being said, or they developed a 
propensity to sing and howl. All of them 
were very undependable in operation. Final- 
ly, by careful refinement in design, the iner- 
tia of the working parts was so reduced that 
a mechanical-type repeater succeeded where 
others had failed. It was not used to any 


‘great extent, however, because improvements 


were being made in the De Forest audion, 
which led to the development of the high 
vacuum electronic tube which is so familiar 
today and which has made radio broadcast- 
ing, television, radar, and a host of other 
developments possible. Repeaters employ- 
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ing what by present-day standards were 
primitive vacuum tubes were immediately 
successful and the transmission range was 
extended from coast to coast. Land dis- 
tance was no longer a barrier. 

It was about this same period that the first 
studies of mechanical switching methods 
were made. The work at first was concerned 
chiefly with switching systems for small of- 
fices, since to give 24-hour service by means 
of operators where only a few lines were in- 
volved meant excessively high costs. By the 
beginning of the 20th century, however, the 
situation had changed. The rapid growth in 
the larger cities indicated that the greatest 
need for mechanical switching would be in 
major centers, and emphasis was soon di- 
rected toward the development of large in- 
stallations. Although some time elapsed 
before a workable semimechanical system 
was ready for commercial trial, a substantial 
amount of progress was made during these 
early years on the design of apparatus and 
circuits employed in this highly intricate 
system. 

To bring about all these technical develop- 
ments had, of course, required the efforts of 
many hands and many minds. Originally, 
practically every local manager for the tele- 
phone company had been a mechanic and 
electrician of sorts. He had to be, to keep his 
system functioning. Makeshifts and new 
methods often were developed on the spot, 
as needs arose. This was true of Coy and 
his makeshift switchboard, and of countless 
other unsung pioneers who introduced the 
telephone to their communities. 

But centralized laboratories and develop- 
ment centers were an early adjunct to the 
business. In a sense, Bell had a laboratory 
before he had a telephone, even though it 
was only a boarding-house room. His manu- 
facturing department. consisted of one man 
who had been employed in an electrical shop. 
As early development of the telephone busi- 
ness proceeded, these functions were taken 
over by corporate units allied with, among 
others, the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which had been organized in 1885 and 
later became the headquarters company of 
the Bell System. : 

In the first few years after the telephone 
was invented, six different manufacturers 
had made telephone apparatus for the Bell 
companies. 
chased the Western Electric Manufacturing 
Co. in order to obtain standardized 
equipment of high quality, reasonable prices, 
and a dependable source of supply. This 
concern has grown into an enterprise of 
national stature, with seven principal man- 
ufacturing plants and numerous smaller 
ones. And, to supply telephone apparatus to 
the more than 5,000 companies of all sizes 
not allied with the Bell System, other manu- 
facturers turn out cables, switchboards, and 
all the other equipment required for a 
rapidly expanding industry. 

In place of the attic room where Bell's 
first experiments were carried on, the Bell 
System today maintains the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, where over 8,000 scientists, 
engineers, technicians, and other specialists 
are constantly seeking ways to improve tele- 
phone service, widen its usefulness, and keep 
its cost low. Ownership of this vast in- 
dustrial laboratory is shared by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. and the West- 
ern Electric Co. 

Thus there is available to the successor 
of the original New Haven Co.—The 
Southern New England Telephone Co— 
-as to other operating companies of the 
Bell System, a tremendous pooled talent for 
research and a vast manufacturing enter- 
prise. The local company, freed from the 
supply and equipment problems which beset 
George Coy and his associates, can concen- 
trate its activities on the provision of high- 
grade telephone service. In speed of service, 
ease of use, clarity of conversation, and 


In 1882, the Pell System pur- - 
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worldwide span of communication it so 
far surpasses the original enterprise that its 
own progenitors would find it hard to recog- 
nize their offspring. 

Today, as telephony ventures away from 
wires into radio beams which are relayed 
across the Nation, and likewise uses radio to 
put telephones aboard moving ships, traints, 
and automobiles, it is hard to predict what 
another 75 years will bring. We already have 
seen a start toward the eventual dialing, by 
telephone users themselves, of long-distance 
calls anywhere in the Nation, with billing 
data recorded on a punched tape by elec- 
tronic devices. The great enterprise, which 
had its origin in the vision of men like Bell 
and Coy and the other pioneers, faces bound- 
less opportunities for greater service to 
mankind. And now, as 75 years ago, its pos- 
sibilities are being explored by men of enter- 
prise and vision. 


Subsidizing Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Pittsburgh 
Courier of January 28, 1956: 

SUBSIDIZING SEGREGATION 


It would be an outrageous circumvention 
of the United States Supreme Court’s direc- 
tive to desegregate public schools if Congress 
should now pass a law providing a quarter 
billion dollars annually for 5 years to aid 
in the construction of segregated schools. 

This is in line with the President’s pro- 
posal to solve the serious problem of scarcity 
of schools, which also includes a provision 
of $750 million in Federal credits to stimu- 
late construction, and such bills have ac- 
cordingly been introduced. 

Congressman POWELL and others quite 
properly want to make sure that none of this 
huge sum of tax money goes to States which 
are in revolt against the Supreme Court’s 
desegregation decree, and they plan to at- 
tach a rider to the bill to insure that school 
segregationists are not aided. 

President Eisenhower and Welfare Secre- 
tary Marion B. Folsom, along with various 
educational organizations, who are pressing 
for the passage of such a law, have taken 
the position that the issue of segregation is 
extraneous to the building of schools. 

Like all American citizens, colored Ameri- 
cans are deeply concerned over the apparent 
inability of States and local communities to 
provide adequate public educational facili- 
ties, but they cannot see, in view of the 
Supreme Court’s decision and directive, how 
the issue of segregation can be regarded as 
extraneous. ; 

The contemplated voting of such a huge 
sum to build public schools means that 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of schools will 
be constructed and furnished out of Federal 
taxes collected from all of the people, with 
many scores of buildings being in the very 
Southern States which are now defying the 
decision of the highest court in the land. 


If any Washington legislator should intro- 
duce a bill to appropriate hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to aid public education in 
Russia or South Africa, a tremendous out- 
cry would come from all over this land, and 
properly so; but the Southern States re- 
volting against the decision of the Supreme 
Court (which determines what the Consti- 
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tution means) are no less subversive of Amer- 
ican society than Soviets or Boers. 

Those Southern States that have elected 
to disobey the directive of the Supreme Court 
in an effort to maintain what they say is their 
way of life, must not be encouraged in their 
disobedience by having Federal funds lav- 
ished upon them, the better to evade the 
law. 

Southern Senators have admitted that this 
appropriation cannot be passed if there is a 
no-segregation rider attached to the bill, 
while several prominent Representatives in- 
sist that such a rider will certainly be tacked 
on to assure that none of these millions is 
used to aid racially segregated school systems. 

It is depressing to note that spokesmen 
of the National Education Association, the 
Association of State School Officers, and the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators are all plunking for the bill without 
the proposed rider, prepared to sacrifice 
principle for pelf, disdainful of the Su- 
preme Court’s decree. 

If this no-segregation rider is defeated, it 
will demonstrate to the entire world that a 
little minority of Negrophobes can thumb 
noses at justice, fairplay, and constitutional 
procedure with impunity; that unrecon- 
structed Dixie can eat its Jim Crow cake and 
have it, too. 


Comments on Farm Legislation From 


South Dakota , 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the REcorp two editorials con- 
cerning farm legislation. With agricul- 
ture the No. 1 topic in Congress, I be- 
lieve it is important to have these views 
before us. Both editorials appeared in 
South Dakota weekly newspapers. The 
editorials follow: 

[From the Wakonda (S. Dak.) Monitor] 

(By Don L. Smith) 

The more we study, read, and talk about 
the farm situation, the less we seem to know 
about it. We do know one thing and that 
is that the condition is an unhealthy one. 
The balance of buying power, between the 
Midwest and the big industrial centers is 
way off. We here in the Midwest, who had 
almost a total crop failure last year, find it 
almost imposible to pay the high cost of 
merchandise now on the markets. 

And, if we can’t buy the products, just 
how long can the manufacturer keep pro- 
ducing until there will be an excess on the 
market and then he will have to shut down? 
As far as we can see it, most of the prosperity 
depends on the farmers. If he has good crops 
and good prices, we seem to prosper with 
him. When he suffers, we suffer along with 
him. 

How long this can go on, no one seems to 
know. Can the big manufacturing centers, 
with their high wages and buying power, get 
along without the farmers and people in 
the Middle West? That is the question, as 
it looks to me. They may be able to get 
wore by themselves for a while—but not for - 
ong. 

Regardless of which party gets in office, 
something will have to be done about the 
situation, and will be done, no doubt about 
it. Things could be a lot worse than they 
are—a fact most of us can remember. 
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[From the Herreid (S. Dak.) Prairie 
Picayune] 
(By Cecil D. Jahraus) 


Topics of current prime interest to people 
engaged in agriculture appear to be two in 
number. They are the possibility of a new 
farm program so that farmers will benefit on 
this year’s crops. Another is the new assess- 
ment system which concerns us all, but pri- 
marily farmers because most of us in this 
area happen to be farmers, Either we are 
farmers or depend on farm welfare. 

A lengthy discourse on assessment seems to 
be fitting at this time. Thus the balance of 
news in our current issues is definitely 
weighted. 

As for the much-talked-about farm pro- 
gram which centers around the soil-bank 
plan, there are plenty of pros and cons. 

Despite all the stopgap measures that are 
taken, the long-range picture for the farmer 
as we-still know him today is dreary. Some 
drastic measures will have to be taken if we 
are to keep our kind of farmer from be- 
coming a vanishing American. Eisenhower s 
9-point program has a good point in this 
respect, as it provides for limiting the size 
of price-support loans made to large corpo- 
rate-type farms. 

In effect, this provision goes contrary to 
a pure system of free enterprise because, 
heretofore, an operator could expand to 
whatever extent his own human business 
talents allowed for. But we should support 
such a provision because a program of sup- 
port prices not held,in check somehow gives 
the big operator too big a break compared 
to his smaller neighbors. 

Still, there are contentions that the new 
Program provides too much of an incentive 
for the wealthy farmer to buy up additional 
lahd. After all, this country’s greatest 
moneymaking potential is derived from rais- 
ing grain. Something as temporary aS @ 
Government subsidy program isn't a long- 
term asset, even though it provides tempo- 
rary benefits. An individual's real prospect 
for material gain still lies in counted bushels 
of golden grain. 

Th essence, the bigger your wheat base, the 
better off you are and the larger real income 
you can expect. The operator with enough 
money reserves to buy up land may intend 
only to maintain his grain-growing capacity, 
but, in effect, he is pushing his smaller 
neighbors and his hard-luck neighbor off the 
land. 

It’s a dilemma brought on by farm mech- 
anization and it is one that can be stopped 
Only temporarily, perhaps, unless some 
really tough legislation favoring our type of 
farmer can be passed. How tough is point 4 
in Ike’s new farm program? Therein lies 
the answer to many of our farmers’ futures. 


Governor Harriman on Secretary Dulles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following address by 
Gov. Averell Harriman at the American 
citizenship dinner sponsored by the Gov- 
ernor’s dinner committee on the occa- 
sion of a testimonial to Maj. Mario G. 
Remo on his appointment as finance 
chairman of the nationalities division of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
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The dinner was held at the Plaza Hotel, 
New York City, on Sunday evening, 
March 4, 1956. 

The address follows: 

It is always a pleasure to welcome to New 
York the distinguished chairman of the na- 
tionalities division, a courageous Democrat 
who stands for what is right and speaks his 
mind about it—one of the clearest and most 
forceful spokesmen for our party, ‘Gov. 
Mennen Williams. 

This year we honor Woodrow Wilson on 
the 100th anniversary of his birth. And it 
is fitting that we do. It was Woodrow Wil- 
son who made of the American ideal a world 
ideal. In the last 3 years, that ideal has be- 
come dimmed in the eyes of the world, and 
it is necessary that it be restored as a guiding 
O Wilson was the eloquent spokės- 
man for the downtrodden and the oppressed 
subject peoples all over the world. The new 
democracies that were born and that 
fiourished in araricoecy Europe after 1918 

m his i iration. 

ene nite ‘States fought, he said, “for 
democracy, for the right of those who submit 
to authority to have 4 voice in their own 
governments, for the rights and liberties of 
small nations, for a universal dominion of 
right by such a concert of free peoples as 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations 
and make the world itself at last free. 

And let us recall one of his Fourteen 
Points: “That all well-defined national 
aspirations shall be accorded the utmost 

” 

TE aaaaent that the American Presi- 
dent who spoke these words was a Democrat. 
It )is natural that the Democratic Party 
should oppose the exploitation and the sub- 
jugation of one people by another. In our 
own country, we have constantly fought 
against the exploitation of the weak by the 
strong. We have stood for equal opportunity 
for every man, great or small, of whatever 
race or national origin, to rise according to 
bie mee pun historic contribution 
was to translate this long tradition of faith 
in the individual man and woman into 
American world policy. American. prin- 
ciples, he said, “are not the principles of a 
province or of a single continent” but are 
“the principles of a liberated mankind. 

And so they are. It is timely indeed that 
this year of 1956 is the year that we will 
think back to Woodrow Wilson, Unhappily, 
it is a fact that is confirmed by all returning 
observers that during the past 3 years the 


United States has lost in prestige abroad, and ` 


among the free peoples has 
eed. peiye ot us has taken form 
that is wholly alien to Wilsonian ideals. 
Three years ago the Soviet leaders adopted 
a new strategy, which has brought on a new 
hase in the struggle for the allegiance of 
Fiankind. Our own leaders did not fully 
recognize the new strategy. They did not 
tell the American people openly and candidly 
about it, and they did not carry on the 
policies that could frustrate it. Consequent- 
ly, the Kremlin has seized the initiative and 
has made dangerous political and diplomatic 


gain, what are the facts about the new 


? 
yata Agm it was announced not this 
year, or last year, but in 1952—not by 
Khrushchev, but by Stalin. This was at the 
time of the 19th Party Congress, in Moscow, 

of that year. 

seene aker to Stalin in 1952 that 
communism had been stopped in Western 
Europe. It had not advanced beyond the 
territory the Red armies had overrun dur- 
ing the war. His brutal and ruthless tactics 
were causing the free nations to unite and 
build common military, economic, and po- 
litical strength. 
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So he adopted a new line which he and 
Malenkov pronounced at the October con- 
Terence—that of “peaceful coexistence.” The 
idea was espoused that war was not inevitable 
but that the Soviet system could out-com- 
pete the free nations in the long run. The 
weapons would be economic, political, and 
psychological—but the goal remained the 
same, world domination. 

A few months later, Stalin died. The new 


‘leadership continued the policies he had 


adopted, even as they began to destroy the 
image of Stalin himself. This they did for 
internal reasons but also to give greater 
credence abroad to the new line of peace- 
ful coexistence. They presented a new coun- 
tenance to the world—a smiling one. They 
talked “peace” and “friendship” and “trade.” 
sent economic missions abroad, offered wheat 
and steel mills to India and other countries 
and made great political capital of it all. 

Khrushchev and Bulganin made no secret 
of what they were doing. In fact, they 
trumpeted their intentions from the house- 
tops. Many Americans issued warnings. I 
myself spoke repeatedly about the danger, 
beginning in 1953: I spoke about it to this 
very audience a year ago. Newspaper and 
magazine articles on the subject have been 
voluminous. Even within the administra- 
tion, there were those who spoke of the grave 
dangers of the new Soviet offensive—but no 
effective action was taken. 

Worse than that, many of the Eisenhower- 
Dulles policies and actions unwittingly 
helped the Soviet campaign. yz 

Mr. Dulles tarnished the good name of the 
United States with militarism. Mr. Dulles 
has an unquenchable passion for slogans— 
generally warlike—from “massive retalia- 
tion” to brink of war.” And he has been 
fiying around the world in the glare of pub- 
licity negotiating military pacts, with little 
attention to the peaceful aspirations of the 
people of the world for economic and social 
progress. 

And he has identified us with colonialism. 
Most recently, his statement associating the 
United States with Portuguese colonialism 
in Goa did the United States as much word- 
for-word harm, according to the New York 
Times correspondent in India, as any declar- 
ation ever made. 

Militarism and colonialism—that is ex- 
actly what the Communists are trying to 
tell the world the United States stands for. 
And it often seems that Mr. Dulles is posing 
for the very picture the Kremlin is trying 
to paint of us. ? 

In addition, it is an essential part of the 
Soviet strategy to depict their intentions 
as truly peaceful. It remained for the 
President himself to help them toward this 
end. This happened at the summit con- 
ference at Geneva last July. At Geneva, 
the Soviets did not yield on a single issue 
of substance, but the President said what 
the Kremlin has wanted all the world to 
believe. He credited the Communist lead- 
ers with a desire for peace no less earnest 
than that of the West. The headlines flew 
around the world. And when he came home 
he spoke, although with reservations, of 
“the spark ignited at Geneva” and “the 
most shining opportunity that lay ahead.” 

That summit conference proved to be a 
psychological breakthrough for the Soviets, 
and they have been exploiting it ever since. 


-Efforts to build strength against commu- 


nism were relaxed, Throughout Europe and 
Asia, neutralists and pro-Communists were 
strengthened, 

Within 6 weeks, the Soviets had inter- 
vened in the Middle East. Geneva laid the 
groundwork for the triumphal tour of 
Khbrushchey and Bulganin through India, 
Burma, and Afghanistan, where they were 
hailed as prophets of peace and economic 
development. 

Now what does Mr. Dulles say? It was 
only on January 12 of this year that Mr. 
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Dulles publicly recognized that we are in a 
“bitterly competitive contest.” He. said, 
“We could lose this economic contest unless 
this country, as a whole, wakes up to its 
implications.” Now, I ask, who had been 
asleep? 

But in February the Secretary had a 
totally different story. 

Now that the President himself has indi- 
cated that he will have to delegate more of 
his responsibilities to his associates, it is 
more important than ever to look at his 
associates. So we must look further at Mr. 
Dulles, whose influence now looms even 
larger. 

A week ago last Friday he testified before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
I wonder when, ever before, in a single day, 
a responsible Cabinet officer has ever broad- 
cast across the world so much misinforma- 
tion—such a dangerous misinterpretation of 
what is going on on this planet. 

He said the Soviet policies had failed: 
the Soviets had grown weaker in relation 
to the free world. He said, that, internally, 
“they are in a very bad way.” He said, ““They 
have got to revamp their whole creed, from 
A to Z.” He said the Communists now real- 
ize “that they must bring their system 
closer to ours rather than the other way 
around.” 

Unhappily, recently their policies have 
not failed—they have been succeeding. 

Mr. Dulles was, of course, not really testi- 
fying at all. He was keynoting the Republi- 
can campaign—which will try to sell the 
notion that Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles 
have brought peace to the world and have 
the Communists on the run all over the 
globe. 

I wish that were true. But it isn’t. To 
say that it is encourages a dangerous com- 
placency in America and abroad, and is 
devastating to confidence in us among the 
thoughtful leaders in other countries. 

Two days later in a speech in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Dulles modified his testimony. His de- 
fenders are trying to excuse what he said 
on Friday by pointing to what he said on 
Sunday. I agree he wasn’t as wrong on Sun- 
day. But it was on Friday that he was giv- 
ing official testimony before the Senate of 
the United States. 

Mr. Dulles now says we may have to 
“adapt” some of our policies to meet the 
Soviet offensive. 

Well, let it be clear right now that no 
adaptation of the Eisenhower-Dulles policies 
will ever do the job. What we need is a 
fresh start—a rethinking—an imaginative 
and creative new approach that will electrify 
the people of the world in the same way that 
those great measures—the Truman doctrine, 
the Marshall plan, point four—checked the 
Soviets and inspired the free people all over 
the world to band together and build unity 
and strength. That was done under the 
leadership of Harry S. Truman. 

Before the Congress last week, a visitor 
from a friendly nation gave a most impor- 
tant and far-seeing speech. I refer to Presi- 
dent Gronchi, of Italy. He said, “Military 
cooperation continues to be very important 
today, but it should be supplemented by new 
and imaginative forms of cooperation. * + +» 
He stressed the need for cooperation to attain 
social and economic progress and to 
strengthen freedom and justice. Mr. Gron- 
chi spoke, I know, the thoughts of many 
good friends of the United States and of 
freedom throughout the world. 

And we may as well face it. We will not 
get the kind of imagination, the kind of 
forceful, creative leadership from the Re- 
publican Party that is today essential. 

The Republican Party is incapable of such 
leadership, because it is hopelessly divided 
into conflicting wings, and one of those wings 
is unable ever to comprehend the realities of 
the 20th century. And this is the casé no 
matter how many people have voted Repub- 
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lican, or what Republican has been elected 
President. 

It was the Republican leaders who rejected 
Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations. They 
failed to understand the implications of our 
becoming a creditor nation, rather than a 
debtor nation, after the First World War. 
They enacted ruinous high-tariff policies. 
They bitterly opposed Cordell Hull’s en- 
lightened trade program. Many of them 
tried to cripple the Marshall plan, and al- 
most succeeded in killing point four. 


All of this explains why that divided party 


has not been able to discharge the responsi- 
bilities and take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties of our great country in the world today. 

The inadequacies of the Republican ad- 
ministration are apparent in the crisis that 
has developed in the Middle East. The Presi- 
dent and Mr. Dulles should have made it 
plain beyond doubt that Israel was here to 
stay, and that our country was going to honor 
its obligations. That was made plain by the 
Tripartite Declaration of 1950. That decla- 
ration was a stabilizing influence at that 
time. But, unfortunately, time has dimmed 
its force, and intervening events have com- 
bined to raise doubts as to whether we meant 
what we had said and whether we would 
back it up. Under those circumstances, ten- 
sions were permitted to grow, reprisals and 
counterreprisals increased, and the situation 
deteriorated, 

Into this troubled situation the Commu- 
nists moved last September, with the sale of 
arms to Egypt. Now, anyone who has dealt 
with the Russians knows that when they 
try out a new venture, the way to meet it is 
directly and at once. We should have re- 
sponded by immediately honoring Israel’s 
request for defensive arms. 

But again there was indecision—and inac- 
tion—on the part of the administration, and 
this has immeasurably aggravated the ten- 
sions and the danger in the Middle East. 

Now let’s take a look at some of the things 
that need to be done—not just to counter 
the Soviet offensive but to enhance our own 
welfare and that of other free peoples. On 
the economic side, we must take the lead in 
promoting free-world economic growth. 
This requires technical assistance, aid, and 
long-term capital and investment in the un- 
derdeveloped countries. It calls for Íeader- 
ship on our part in bringing together the 
productive capacity of the industrial coun- 
tries—Western Europe and Japan—with the 
resources of the less developed countries. 
The present American approach to these 
problems is, I regret to say, limited and rigid. 

On the political and psychological front, 
we must erase the damage that has been 
done, and restore the image of America sym- 
bolized by Woodrow Wilson. 

Finally, to restore our position in the 


world, we must live our own faith here at 
home. 


We all know the damage that has been 
caused by our discriminatory immigration 
policy, and the fiasco of our refugee pro- 
gram—and the hostility toward the foreign- 
born that is written into the language of 
those acts. It is tragic that during these 
critical 3 years President Eisenhower has 
done nothing about our immigration laws, 
and has only lately come forward with pro- 
posals to amend them. Governor Williams 
has ably discussed these subjects earlier this 
evening, and I join with him in urging the 
rectification of these injustices in our poli- 
cies and our laws. 

We should know, too, the injury we suffer 
all over the world when a young woman is 
refused admission to a university in the 
United States on account of her color, or a 


citizen denied the right to vote, because of 


his race. 


To give meaning in the world to our belief 
in the worth and dignity of the individual, 
regardless of race or color, requires that we 
live by that belief here at home. j 
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I am convinced that our task today is to 
restore in the world the inspiration of our 
country as expressed by Woodrow Wilson— 
and by Franklin Roosevelt and. Harry Tru- ` 
man. If we do this, we can secure our own 
liberties and extend the borders of freedom 
to other peoples. 

We must ever remember that behind the 
Iron Curtain today brave people are living 
in bondage, In the midst of danger, they 
are keeping alive the flame of freedom. 

The conscience of mankind cannot rest as 
long as this bondage endures. And our own 
freedom will not be truly secure until the 
freedom of all people is secure. 

But there are strains and pressures within 
the Communist world’ As the free world 
succeeds in showing that social and eco- 
nomic progress can best be attained through 
political freedom, as the free world builds 
strength, as the free world becomes more 
united, these strains and pressures behind 
the Iron Curtain will intensify. I am confi- 
dent they will lead to a corroding and even- 
tual undermining of the evil dictatorship in 
the Kremlin. 

The strength of our cause is based on faith 
in the spiritual and moral forces of the free 
way of life. 5 

Let us hold fast and with the help of God 
go forward together in that faith. 


Rats, Cats, and Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from Life magazine of February 20, 1956: 

RATS, CATS, AND SENATORS 


Members of the United States Senate are 
traditionally adept at talking out of both 
sides of their mouths, but seldom has there 
been as brazen a two-faced ploy as that per- 
petrated last week by the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

On the one hand it approved the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to create a “soil bank” to take 
land out of production, and thus cut down 
on the huge surpluses depressing farm in- 
come. It even voted $175 million more than 
he asked—a total of $1.35 billion. 

But then the committee did something 
else. It voted to restore high rigid price 
supports, which would defeat the whole idea 
of the soil bank. As Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson said, “The soil bank would empty 
our warehouses but 90 percent -of parity 
would fill them again. * * * The Congress 
must decide which way it wants to go; we 
cannot go both directions at once.” 

We can’t imagine people as shrewd as 
American farmers being taken in by the 
perpetual-motion economics the Senate 
farm lobby is thus proposing. If any are, 
we urge them to consider a business which 
promises much greater rewards than farming 
for far shorter hours. We are thinking of 
the cat and rat ranch business. It was 
advertised by some writs in Lacon, Ill., back 
in 1875 and its deadpan prospectus was—as 
Clifton Fadiman’s new American Treasury ~ 
reports—solemnly carried by every news- 
paper in the United States: 

“GLORIOUS OPPORTUNITY To Ger RICH 

“We are starting a cat ranch in Lacon 
with 100,000 cats. Each cat will average 
12 kittens a year. The cat skins will sell for 
30 cents each. One hundred men can skin 
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5,000 cats a day. We figure a daily profit of 
over $10,000. Now what shall we feed the 
cats? We will start a rat ranch next door 
with 1 million rats. The rats will breed 12 
times faster than the cats. So we will have 
4 rats to feed each day to each cat. Now what 
shall we feed the rats? We will feed the 
rats the carcasses of the cats after they have 
been skinned. Now get this. We feed the 
Tats to the cats and the cats to the rats and 
get the skins for nothing.” 


Washington, Lincoln, and Edison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under. leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the text of an address by George 
E. Stringfellow, senior vice president, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and imperial 
assistant rabban, A. A. O. N. M. S., be- 
fore the meeting of the National Sojourn- 
ers, Manhattan Chaper No. 86, New York 
City, Wednesday, February 22, 1956. 

The address follows: 

WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, AND EDISON 


President Maurice M. Witherspoon, officers, 
members, and gùests of Manhattan Chapter 
No. 86, National Sojourners, I greatly appre- 
ciate your complimentary introduction and 
the warmth of your reception. I am highly 
complimented by your electing me as hon- 
Orary member of your chapter. It will be my 
endeavor to conduct myself in such a man- 
ner in the years to come as to be worthy of 
this manifestation of your confidence and 
esteem. 

George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
and Thomas Alva Edison were, as you know, 
born in February. Today, we observe the 
224th anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington. I should like to speak briefly 
of the philosophy of Washington and Lin- 
Coln, and of their contribution to our way 
of life, and more extensively of Edison, with 
whom it was my privilege to have been a 
daily business associate during the last 
decade of his long and productive life. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


George Washington looked after his coun- 
try as a good father looks after his son. He 
truly earned the imperishable title of 
“Father of His Country”. He fought for and 
helped make our country grow large and 
strong. He guided it when it was young and 
helped developed the greatest form.of gov- 
ernment ever conceived by man. No person 
in the history of the world has done more 
for his country than Washington did for 
Ours. Washington and his associates gave 
us a system of government which provides 
investors, producers, and consumers with 
freedom of choice and freedom of oppor- 
tunity. Nowhere else in the world today 
do men enjoy such freedom. They gave us 
& system in which the productive facilities 
of the Nation are owned by the people in- 
Stead of the Government. They gave us @ 
System of government which recognizes the 
dignity of the individual and encourages 
high moral- and ethical standards. They 
Save us a system of government that was 
born out of the principle that all men have 
the right to pursue happiness and enjoy the 
blessings of liberty. Our forefathers did not 
Bu be to the philosophy that government 
Owes everyone a living. They gave us a way 
of life that provides an opportunity for 
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everyone to make the most of what he has 
and rewards him accordingly. 

Our forefathers glorified the individual, 
not the state, as the Communists do. They 
worked like Trojans to build America and 
they roared like lions to establish and main- 
tain our liberties. They had granite in their 
character and iron in their backbones, 
They kept government the servant of the 
people and we must too if we would remain 
freemen and thus be worthy of our heritage. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Abraham Lincoln, whose 147th anniversary 
of his birth was celebrated on February 12, 
was one of the world’s truly great men. In 
his memorable Gettysburg Address and in 
other speeches and writings, Lincoln ex- 
pressed his belief in the American people. 
He had great power as President but he never 
lost touch with the common people. In 
spite of his high position, millions of people, 
even in his own time, knew him as ‘Honest 
Abe”. Under his leadership the American 
Union was preserved. Lincoln had the abil- 
ity to conciliate his hearers. He had the 
ability to instruct them and he had the 
ability to move them to action. These three 
attributes required mildness of address, 
penetration of thought and plenty of energy. 
He held the Nation together during the 
most critical period since its founding. It is 
our form of government that made it pos- 
sible for Edison and others to contribute not 
only to the progress of our country but to 
the betterment of the world. 

If Edison had lived under a Communist 
state, it would have been necessary for him 
to have gone to the “bureau of new ideas 
of the “division of engineering” or to the 
“office of social improvement” to obtain es- 
sential commodities with which to experi- 
ment to produce the electric light, the phono- 
graph, the storage battery, moving pictures, 
and many others. It would have been neces- 
sary for Edison to have revealed to these 
bureaucrats his educational qualifications, 
Having none, he would have been denied the 
use of the materials for his experiments. 
There would have been no experiments by 
Edison and consequently no electric light, no 
moving pictures, no sound recordings, and 
the hundreds of other things which we con- 
sider vital today which Edison produced. 

On February 11, we celebrated the 109th 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas Alva 
Edison, who is generally recognized as the 
greatest inventor in the history of the world. 
How, you ask, did Edison, a- poor boy, get 
together enough money to equip a research 
laboratory and staff it with capable assist- 
ants? He raised the money from the sweat 
of his brow and from the exercise of his 
fertile brain. For example, one of his first 
major inventions was a universal stock tick- 
er which he sold for $40,000. He used much 
of that money to build and equip his labora- 
tory. Edison's brain, character, and vision 
gave the world 1,097 inventions—the great- 
est number ever accredited to any person. 

Edison’s favorite invention was the phono- 
graph, and it was his most original. Having 
conceived the idea of recording and re- 
producing sound, he sketched his idea on 
paper and handed it to John Kruesi, one of 
his assistants, with instructions, “Kruesi, 
make this.” A few days later Kruesi handed 
the inventor a queer-looking contraption. 
Edison wrapped a sheet of tinfoil around the 
cylinder and as he turned the crank that 
revolved the cylinder, he spoke these historic 
words into a small -horn attached to the 
recorder, which was riding on the tinfoil: 
“Mary had a little lamb.” He then reversed 
the operation and the contraption repeated 
what he had spoken into the horn. Thus 
was born not only the phonograph but sound 
recording as we know it today. 

Edison’s most difficult invention was the 
alkaline storage battery. After conducting 
45,000 experiments and spending 10 years 
of hard work trying to perfect it, one of 
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Edison’s associates asked, “Are you not dis- 
couraged?” “Discouraged” replied the old 
man, as we reverently referred to him, 
“certainly not.” “I have learned 45,000 
ways the job can’t be done.” And so he 
had. However, during the next 5.000 ex- 
periments, Edison found the combination 
for which he had searched and thus was 
born the nickel-iron alkaline storage battery. 
Edison’s most widely known and widely used 
invention was the incandescent lamp, the 
principle of which illuminates the world 
today. The radio and television are, of 
course, predicated upon the principle of the 
incandescent lamp. 

If Washington and his associates had not 
given us the kind of Government we have 
and if Lincoln had not held that Govern- 
ment together during the trying periods of 
the sixties, it is safe to assume that Edison 
would not have made his great contribution 
to civilization. 

Edison gave us the principle of organived 
research, which in my opinion was his 
greatest contribution to civilization. Edi- 
son blazed the trail and others have fol- 
lowed. 

The great days for America are, I believe, 
ahead of us. We, in my opinion, have only 
touched the borders of our achievement. 
If you do not believe this, you do not be- 
lieve in America. To attain those great 
achievements, we must individually and 
collectively measure up to our responsi- 
bilities. 

If we heed the advice of Washington and 
Lincoln in matters of government and if we 
emulate Edison’s industry, integrity. and 
initiative, the future of America will be 
beyond man’s comprehension. 

When Washington laid down the cares of’ 
state in 1796, he published his Farewell Ad- 
dress. It was a lofty appeal for peace and 
justice. It was in that address that Wash- 
ington set down the general rule of conduct 
for us in our dealings with foreign nations 
when he said, “it is our true policy to steer . 
clear of permanent alliances with any por- 
tion of the foreign world.” 

The extent to which we have ignored 
that admonition is the extent to which we 
find ourselves in trouble today. 

In his last message to the American people, 
Edison said, “Be courageous * * * history 
repeats itself again and again. Be as brave 
as your forefathers before you. Have faith. 
Go forward.” 

If we follow the precepts of Washington 
and if we emulate Edison, we indeed will 
enjoy liberty, peace, prosperity, and plenty. 


Lippmann Is Off 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr, POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Houston Informer of Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1956: 


LIPPMANN Is OFF 


Walter Lippmann is one of the columnists 
that I like and usually find thinking straight. 
But last week he had an article saying that 
an amendment to the school bill, denying 
funds to school districts that segregate, 
would be repudiating the Supreme Court 
decision on desegregation in public schools. 
He arrived at that peculiar notion by a rather 
circumlocutious-way. His thought was that 
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the Supreme Court having ruled segregation 
illegal, for the legislature to attach an 
amendment to a bill to aid schools would be 
in- essence saying that it did not recognize 
the validity or the effectivenss of the Su- 


preme Court's decision. To a simple mind. 


it would appear that the Supreme Court, 
having declared segregation illegal, no branch 
of the Federal Government would do any- 
thing to encourage the continuation of seg- 
regation or to make the continuation of 
segregation possible. That means that cer- 
tainly neither the executive nor the legisla- 
tive branch would give funds and means and 
encouragement to States or to districts, or 
to school boards, that were defying the Su- 
preme Court and going on continuing seg- 
regation in public schools. It is to prevent 
that that Congressman ADAM CLAYTON POW- 
ELL has offered this amendment providing 
that no school district that continues segre- 
gation shall get any of the Government 
funds, unless and until they abandon their 
support of segregation and comply with the 
Supreme Court’s decision by desegregating. 
I would not necessarily hold that Walter 
Lippmann is a racist, he probably is both- 
ered by the thought of all the other States 
and school districts missing the money be- 
cause a few recalcitrant States and districts 
_are defying the Court. But those States that 
are not defying the Court under Representa- 
tive PowELL’s bill would still get the funds, 
and only those that are defying the Court 
would be denied them. 


A Sense of Duty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE .- 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the Recor an editorial appear- 
ing in the March 4, 1956, issue of the 
Brookings Register, which is published 
at Brookings, S. Dak. The writer of the 
editorial is Charles H. J. Mitchell, editor 
and publisher of this newspaper. When 
our great President announced his deci- 
sion that he would be available to.serve 
the American people for another 4 years 
in the White House, his statement was 
greeted with much enthusiasm and 
gratefulness, as typified by the follow- 
ing editorial: 

A SENSE oF DUTY 


Dwight D. Eisenhower has never run from 
duty and has never accepted a responsibility 
which he thought he could not fulfill. After 
long, thoughtful, and prayerful consideration 
of all phases of the situation, he has an- 
nounced that he will accept the nomination 
for the Presidency by the Republican Party 
if it is offered to him and if the American 
people elect him, he will serve with the same 
devotion and high purpose which has marked 
his administration thus far. 

The announcement was hailed with great 
satisfaction by members of his party, and 
hundreds of thousands of Democrats and 
independents and by the people of the world, 
who look upon him as a leader who has al- 
ready made a great contribution to his day 
and time and is prepared to expand his influ- 
ence and usefulness. 

No one, not even the intense partisan, 
doubts his deep sincerity and his desire to 
serve. No one questions his determination to 
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keep Government on the highest possible 
plane. Some may question his judgment 
and that would be true regardless of who 
might be named to the Presidency. But 
that he has an unusual vision of govern- 
mental affairs, both domestic and foreign, 
cannot be doubted. 

Some leaders of the opposition were quick 
to say that the President’s health is bound to 


_ be an issue in the election, assuming that he 


/ 


will be nominated. But it would seem that 
he himself and those doctors who have at- 
tended him should be equipped to pass upon 
his physical fitness for the presidential or- 
deal. We cannot believe that he would con- 
sent to be a candidate unless he feels sure 
he will be able to serve through another 
term and with full effectiveness. 

Politically, it will be agreed that Eisen- 
hower is the strongest candidate his party 
could propose. His qualities of heart and 
mind have made a profound impression upon 
the people of the country and there are 
ample reasons for believing that he will be 
reelected. To be sure, there are disturbing 
issues, notably the agricultural problem. He 
and his party associates are well. aware of 
that situation and are striving mightily to 
meet it in a way which will offer some solu- 
tion. That it is a difficult one is agreed by 
everyone. If there is an answer to it, no one 
has as yet arrived at it. But to blame the 
administration for lower farm prices is most 
unfair. 


Volunteers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, may I 
take this opportunity, on the 60th an- 
niversary of the Volunteers of America, 
to pay a heartfelt tribute to this magnifi- 
cent national social welfare organiza- 
tion, which in its 60 years of service has 
given material and spiritual aid to more 
than 170 million Americans without re- 
gard to race, creed, or color. 


The Volunteers of America has fed the 
hungry, sheltered the homeless, helped 
and comforted prisoners and their fami- 
lies, aided the handicapped and the 
derelict, and brought solace to the aged. 


Ever since its foundation in March 
1896 it has answered every call of need 
and of duty. It has served the people 
of the United States in depression and 
disaster, in peace, and in two world wars. 

The Volunteers of America has made 
Thanksgiving and Christmas live again 
for millions of the friendless and the 
lonely. It has rehabilitated the alco- 
holic, provided homes for children and 
the elderly. It has provided-clothes and 
household goods for millions of the poor 
and useful work for millions of the un- 
employed. 

It has brought many millions back to 
God in the faiths.of their own choosing, 

May the torch of help, faith, and hope 
first lit back in 1896 in my own city of 
New York never go out but blaze ever 
more brightly and strongly for the wel- 
fare of all Americans everywhere in our 
broad country, 
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Statement by American Veterans Commit- 
tee Favors Antisegregation Amend- 
ments to Federal Aid to School Con- 
struction Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE’*OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the statement by the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee made after a 
nationwide poll of its officers, its national 
planning committee, State and local 
AVC leaders, and representative veter- 
ans in many walks of life. It represents 
the opinion of the majority of those 
participating. 

The statement- follows: 


It is time that individuals and organiza- 
tions, deeply interested in civil rights, speak 
up firmly and sturdily for antisegregation 
amendments to the Federal aid to school 
construction bills now being considered by 
the Congress. 

Organizations and individuals gain noth- 
ing by trying to straddle the fence in the 
midst of debate and decision on whether 
these amendments will be added to the 
school bill. They are doing a disservice to 
civil rights by waiting to see “which way the 
wind blows.” 

The American Veterans Committee (AVC) 
believes that until the President, with the 
support of the officials of his administra- 
tion responsible for interpreting the laws 
and administering Federal school aid give 
crystal clear assurances that Federal funds 
will not go to school districts which main- 
tain compulsory segregation. These amend- 
ments are vital. Without these amendments 
Federal funds will support segregated schools 
in defiance of the high principle stated by 
the Supreme Court in its school decision. 

Such a position by the administration 
would be no radical departure from the 
past. In fact, it would be in line with many 
such actions by the Government. Since 
1941 all Federal contracts have contained 
nondiscrimination clauses regarding the hir- 
ing of workers on construction and other 
work financed by Federal funds. In 1951 
President Truman vetoed a bill providing 
financial aid to schools affected by Federal 
activities because the bill would have re- 
quired that public schools on military posts 
must be run on a segregated basis in States 
requiring segregated schools. In 1953 Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated that in the operation 
of schools on military reservations he did 
“not see how any American could legally, 
logically, or morally justify discrimination 
in the use of Federal funds.” A few days 
later the White House announced that segre- 
gation in all schools operated by Federal 
funds on Army posts would be ended. 

AVC firmly believes that its position on the 
need for antisegregation amendments is sup- 
ported by the veterans of this Nation. ‘Those 
who fought in the American uniform against 
the oppression of the Nazi and Japanese 
racists in World War II and the Communists 
in Korea, do not want oppression in whatever 
form to continue in the United States. 

Naturally veterans want and support ef- 
forts to improve the school facilities of the 
Nation. We also believe that public schools 
must be built to serve all the people, without 
fegard to race. Those who argue that at- 
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taching antisegregation amendments to the 
school bill will defeat the measure are saying 
that the segregationists love their prejudices 
more than they love the children of this 
Nation. This argument also fails to face the 
fact that Congress can pass the amendments. 
The cloture rule is enforceable in the Senate. 

Federal financial aid to segregated schools 
will entrench and support continued racial 
discrimination and unequal education, in 
violation of our Constitution and our tradi- 
tion of fair play and equal justice to all. It 
would provide the financial wherewithal 
to drag and delay and evade compliance with 
the requirements of the Constitution. The 
notorious Gray Commission plan of Virginia 
may prove abortive without Federal funds; 
with Federal funds, the segregationists can 
thumb their nose at the Constitution for 
several years. 

It is a matter of record that segregated 
schools cost more. It has been shown time 
and again that segregated school systems 
which make even a pretense at being separate 
but equal are expensive to maintain, cost- 
ing much more than integrated systems. 
Why should the people of the whole Nation 
be forced to have their tax money wasted 
in paying for the expensive prejudices of a 
Small area of the country? 

It is no answer to say that the courts will 
assure that Federal aid is not used in segre- 
gated schools. The courts are the last, not 
the first, resort for the protection of basic 
Tights. Liberty is the proper concern of 
every governmental official and of every citi- 
Zen. There would be less infringement of 
individual human rights if our elected of- 
ficials were made to face the responsibilities 
of preserving and advancing civil rights in- 
Stead of leaving those responsibilities to the 
courts. 

Those who declare that a State will no 
More obey Congress than the Supreme Court 
are erroneous and irrelevant in their. argu- 
Ments, because the issue here is whether 
Federal funds should be given to support 
defiance of the law, and to entrench racial 
Segregation. Federal funds should not go to 
lawbreakers. There should be no kowtow- 
ing to the blackmail of segregationists. 
Americans are not frightened by the threats 
of the Alabama University rioters, the de- 
fiance of the Legislatures of Georgia, Virginia, 
or South Carolina, or the guns of the mur- 
derers of. Mississippi. : 

Barring a clear statement by the admin- 
istration against the use of Federal funds in 
Segregated school systems, the antisegrega- 
tion amendments must be supported vigor- 
Ously by everyone who believes in the great 
ideals of our Nation and the rights of all 
Americans, 


Lingering American Myths on Russia 


4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, in many 
fields of thought and action it is not 
unusual to find a perpetuation of myths 
and fallacies until factual truth dissi- 
Pates this condition. , For a number of 
Teasons this applies especially to the 
field of study concerned with the Soviet 
Union, the many nations held captive in 
it, and its general historical and political 
background. My own careful studies 
Vac special field have convinced me of 

A comprehensive lecture on Lingering 
American Myths on Russia, delivered at 
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the University of Michigan on Decem- 
ber 9, 1955, by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
who is a professor of Soviet economics in 
the graduate school of Georgetown Uni- 
versity and also national chairman of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, clearly shows a number of 
deadly myths circulating about this vital 
subject. Economic as well as political 
aspects of the Russian Communist em- 
pire come under scrutinous examination 
in this discourse. 

By no more effective means can we 
serve the public interest in these hours 
of struggle against Russian Communist 
imperialism than by facing the factual 
truth squarely and with courage and 
humility ridding ourselves of the dregs 
of myth and fallacy. By force misdi- 
rected and distorted will, German nazism 
collapsed in final disaster as a result of 
its blunderous policy with respect to the 
great non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union. Quite appropriately, I raise the 
question: “Are we in the endless global 
cold war to risk similar national disaster 
by virtue of fallacious and mythical un- 
derstanding of the Soviet Union and its 
several captive non-Russian nations? 


This lecture is a systematic account of 


the prevailing myths on what is errone-: 


lv called Russia in this country. Be- 
sigi of its valuable and enduring char- 
acter to all patriotic Americans who are 
not fearful of the truth, I insert the first 
part of this lecture in the RECORD: 

Part I 

a genuine pleasure and honor 
ten san 46 Urei serious and thoughtful 
students, as well as others, -who by the pas- 
sion of their profound intellectual interests 
invariably manage to secure time for the 
constructive pursuit of these interests be- 
yond their prescribed schedule of daily 
reoccupation. In whatever field, this com- 
Tnendabis trait conduces not only to your 
individual benefit but, in many ways to 
that of the community at large. Perhaps 
this is especially true in the company 
of political study groups—consisting of the 
International Relations Club, Russian Area 
Studies, the Ukrainian Student Association, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
others—which, as yours, are concerned with 
the foremost subject matter of our day— 

communism and the Soviet Union. 

My particular task here is to deal with 
what may properly be called certain linger- 
ing American myths on Russia. At the out- 
set, you will grant, in the form of a premise, 
that as a nation we are confronted by a 
challenge and a threat which pose the very 
destruction of our democratic institutions, 
indeed, of our existence as an independent 
national state. You will logically grant, toe, 
that in order to meet successfully this chal- 
lenge and threat, it becomes necessary for 
us to possess the most accurate and compre- 
hensive knowledge and understanding of the 
enemy that is feasibly possible. Lacking in 
this, we shall fall short in considered appre- 
ciation of his points of strength and weak- 
ness with incalculable detriment to our- 
selves. You cannot but conclude, therefore, 
that so long as many of us, in high places 
as well as low, official as well as private, con- 
tinue to cling to, nurture, and perpetuate, 
for whatever casual reasons, certain falla- 
cious and mythical notions and conceptions 
pertaining to Russia, we are contributing 
in divers ways and degrees to this perilous 
misappreciation, with accruing detriment to 
all. 

BACKGROUND TO LINGERING MYTHS 


The systematic enumeration of these 
lingering myths on Russia can, in part, be 
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sympathetically understood against a broad. 
phasal background of American relations 
with and general attitude toward this sector 
of the globe. First, prior to the Bolshevik 
revolution in 1917 and: even since, ‘to recent 
date, power relations between the United 
States and the Russian Empire, both Czarist 
and Communist, were at best remote, with 
little . cause for serious friction or major 
conflict and thus with minor stimulation of 
thought and concern about the nature and 
make-up of Russia. Second, what serious 
interest developed between the two wars was 
mainly confined to liberal intellectuals who 
viewed the Russian Communist enterprise 
chiefly as a novel socio-economic experiment, 
about which much tinctured information 
was transmitted by those who hopelessly lost 


“faith in our institutional norms of living. 


Third, the war alliance between the United 
States and the Soviet Union produced on 
both sides, but for different reasons, fanciful 
propaganda which only served to intensify 
and inflate to incredible proportions many 
of the prevailing myths and misconceptions 
harbored about Russia. 

In the fourth discernible phase, following 
the war, the created political vacuums in 
both Europe and Asia and accelerated tech- 
nologic progress brought the power relations 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union into unusual direct line, precipitating 
with equal unusualness widespread interest 
and study relating to the Soviet Union. The 
Supposed initiation of the cold war in this 
period also contributed heavily to this very 
recent development, although in truth it 
merely represented the overt and objectively 
occasioned actualization of what was in 
steadily growing potentiality since 1917. 
Underlying and permeating all of these 
phases, however, was the almost exclusive 
reliance by American scholars and students, 
trained in the Russian tongue, upon source 
material processed under the political cen- 
sorship of either the former Czarist Govern- 
ment or the present Russian Communist re- 
gime. In the past decade, miisnomered “Rus- 
sian institutes” have cropped up at nu- 
merous American universities and in so many 
unfortunate instances, have produced gradu- 
ates who, whether conscious or no, bear and 
transmit in their writings and activities the 
imprint of imperial Russian ideology. 

This, in short, forms the clear background 
to our-lingering myths on Russia. It goes a 
long way to explain why our knowledge and 
understanding of what many loosely and 
carelessly call Russia has been deficient, why 
on this level we find ourselves in a veritable 
cultural lag. In time, doubtlessly we shall 
Overcome the current measure of deficiency, 
but, you will admit, the question that will 
continually haunt us is, “How much time do 
we have?” On this point, it must be con- 
ceded that in the last 5 years much progress 
has been achieved in many important and 
vital circles in this country in attaining to 
a more balanced and factually accurate com- 
prehension of the Soviet Union and its domi- 
nant drives. Yet, in too many places still the 
myths continue to circulate and to mislead. 
Some in perpetuating them are unaware of 
doing so. Others for plausible emotional rea- 
sons find it difficult, to recondition their 
behavior patterns of thought. And, as the 
evidence shows, a third category deliberately 
engages in its for political and even imagined 
financial objectives. 

With this brief background, then, it re- 
mains only to be emphasized that the follow- 
ing enumerated myths are presented here not 
as definitive matters or conclusions, although 
they are so in my mind, but rather as propo- 
sitions of thought for you, as open minded, 
objective, and patriotically motivated Amer- 
ican students, to seek their proof in the in- 
formation and analysis of your own free 
studies and disinterested inquiry. Moreover, 
and most emphatically, it is far from my in- 
tention to become involved in the criticism 
of personalities as such. Where unavoidable 
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mention is made of persons or groups in con- 
‘nection with any of the lingering myths, it 
is earnestly done in an objective vein and 
solely for purposes of concrete exemplifica- 
tion. This approach I believe you will accept 
as a fair and sound one the knowledge of the 
persistence of these myths on Russia as ex- 
ceedingly valuable, if for no other reason 
than the real possibility that militarily we 
might have to fight Russia for our own de- 
fense and survival. 

I. Myth of interchangeability of Russia and 

the Soviet Union 


The most common myth is the inter- 
changeable use of the terms “Russia” and 
“the Soviet Union,” as though they were 
identical in reference to territory and peo- 
ples. In the light of accurate and uncen-== 
sored history, which to the greatest degree 
was no more respected by the past auto- 
cratic czarist regime than it is by the present 
Russian Communist one, it is even inac- 
curate to identify Russia with the past 
Czarist Russian Empire, again in terms of 
ethnographic territory and peoples. The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, con- 
cieved by the ever expedient Russian Com- 
munists following their military conquest of 
the independent non-Russian Republics of 
Byelorussia, Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Cossackia, Turkestan, and others, 
in the early period of 1918-22, is at least 
nominally more in conformity with the facts 
of distinctive nations, cultures, and religions 
that essentially characterize the present 
Russian Communist Empire than had been 
the previous czarist Russian Empire. If 
some would even take the trouble to glance 
at the constitution of the U. S. S. R., they 
would find that what they call Russia is only 
one national, and at that federated, area in 
the U. S. S. R., known as the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic. 

Now, what is the significance of this myth 
in its obstruction to a clear and just under- 
standing of the Soviet Union and the many 
nations held captive within it? Is it, as 
some impulsively declare, a mere quibble on 
words, a play of semantics? First, as all of 
you can fully appreciate, definition and 
classification are indispensable to true 
scientific and philosophical knowledge. 
Where differentiation is objectively observed, 
be it with regard to matter, species, man, 
nations, or societies, concepts are found to 
coincide with such features of differentia- 
tion. When concepts arbitrarily confuse 
different objects, they lead to error which in 
turn exacts its price once projected into 
action. By language, history, culture, and 
religion the non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union are as different. from the Rus- 
sian, in some respects more so, as the French 
are from the German or Spanish, or the 
Chinese from the Japanese. Thus, from a 
scientific point of view alone, to subsume 
these non-Russian nations under the con- 
cept of Russia does violence to objective fact. 
It makes as much sense as identifying the 
British Isles as England. 

Second, this misidentification weakens our 
evaluation of the supposedly internal prob- 
lems of this empire and impedes a full ap- 
preciation of its major sources of weakness. 
The monistic and homogeneous concept of 
Russia does not easily permit an operational 
understanding of the existence of empire, 
colonialism, nationalism, patriotic under- 
ground activity and similar phenomena that 
glaringly characterize the Soviet Union. In- 
stead, it breeds uninformed doubt and 
skepticism in the face of even overwhelming 
evidence. This was perhaps best illustrated 
by western correspondents in the late forties 
who could not digest the existence of a 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army until it was neces- 
sary for its command to provide flesh and 
blood evidence on West German soil. 

A third point of significance regarding this 
myth is not only the basis for misdirected 
psychological warfare that it erects, but also 
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the adverse psychological reaction that it in- 
evitably produces among the peoples in the 
various nations so misidentified. As in- 
dividuals possess the instinct for proper and 
true identification, so do groups of people 
and nations. The reaction of a Ukrainian 
or Georgian being called a Russian is similar 
to that of an Irishman being misidentified 
as'an Englishman. To refer to these non- 
Russian nationals as “peoples of Russia,” or 
Ukraine as “the Texas of Russia,” or Armenia 
as “Russian Armenig” is in the minds of 
these different peoples tantamount to a 
stamp of approval on the present Russian 
Communist empire which secures their 
bondage. In these trying times, marked by 
close competition for the minds of men 
everywhere, let us not forget that we, as 
rightly proud Americans, possess no monop- 
oly on love of country, its rich heritage, its 
hopeful future. 

And lastly, this myth of interchangeability 
of Russia and the Soviet Union is, as we 
shall see, a basic breeding ground for several 
other myths. It is a striking fact that ad- 
herence to this basic myth forms the pre- 
conceptual framework for the incurrence of 
other myths, distorting the picture of 
U. S. S. R.’s economy, political environment 
and history. This is most observable among 
American journalists who, by all evidence, 
are notorious in this misidentification. One 
prominent writer for an internationally 
known newspaper argued the point that the 
term “Russia,” no matter how inaccurate 
and misleading, was necessary to conserve 
line space. The simple answer to that, with 
benefit of further space conservation, is the 
convenient use of U. S. S. R. If one reads 
James Burnham’s “Containment or Libera- 
tion?” he will find that even State Depart- 
ment experts of the accepted stature of 
George F. Kennan perpetuate this myth. 
Fortunately, the monumental hearings and 
reports on the Soviet Union by the Select 
House Committee to Investigate Communist 
Aggression have contributed in great meas- 
ure to dispel this common myth. Much 
more remains, however, to eliminate its 
lingering character. 

II. The parallel myth to U. S. A. 


The second outstanding myth in Ameri- 
can circulation is the parallel myth which 
spreads the fiction that the Soviet Union is 
a federal union of states like the United 
States of America. This myth also leads to 
many practical errors. Actually, the paral- 
lelism is as spurious as those drawn between 
the constitutions of the two entities or the 
secession problems associated with the two. 
This superficial parallelism indicates a con- 
spicuous lack of historical knowledge with 
regard to the forcible origin of the Soviet 
Union and its multinational composition, 
which in themselves are sufficient to destroy 
the parellelism. The federal union of the 
United States came into being and expended 
through the free will of previously inde- 
pendent and autonomous states and terri- 
tories: the Soviet Union originated and de- 
veloped entirely on the basis of armed con- 
quest and forced incorporation of the con- 
quered countries. The United States rep- 
resents the prime example of democratic and 
free federalization: the Soviet Union is the 
prime example of a totalitarian empire dis- 
guised as afederal union. The United States 
is a single, integrated and united nation; 
the Soviet Union, as the original Russian 
Communist Empire, is a forcibly contrived 
structure holding in captivity many different 
nations, with different languages, customs, 
histories and distinctive peoples. 

These are the essential, general facts that 
adequately explode the parallel myth and yet 
one finds Mr. Kennan equating Ukraine to 
Pennsylvania, Senator WILEy paralleling it 
to Texas, Ambassador Lodge comparing Bye- 
lorussia with Massachusetts, and a score of 
newspaper editors committing the same 
mistake. Is it little wonder that our people 
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still cannot comprehend the tremendous 
fact that the Soviet Union, behind its nom- 
inal facade, is the greatest and worst empire 
in the pages of human history? From the 
viewpoint of the functional import of this 
myth, it should be obvious to you why we 
continue to fail in our psychological efforts 
and political warfare to the extent that 
millions in Asia and Africa are of the Mos- 
cow-inspired belief that the United States 
and its allies are the chief symbols of im- 
perialism and colonialism. The prime repre- 
sentative of these historical evils, on the 
other hand, is thought to be a paradise of 
happy nations as well as of prosperous 
workers. Most ironical, isn’t it? And yet a 
supreme irony capable of casting our own 
destruction. 

The parallel myth could be easily and for- 
ever buried once the famous McCormack 
resolution on Communist imperialism and 
colonialism, which was passed unanimously 
by Congress last summer, is brought to bear 
on the Soviet Union itself. In his remark- 
able address before the American Legion 
convention in Miami, Secretary of State 
Dulles appears to point in this direction 
when, on the matter of forging a vast do- 
main, he states, “The Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics is itself a multinational state 
consisting of 16 so-called republics, several 
of which were once independent nations.” 
(New York Times, October 11, 1955.) The 
fact is that most of them were once inde- 
pendent, and when later the Secretary points 
out that, “the Soviet bloc represents an 
amalgamation of about 900 million people, 
normally constituting more than 20 distinct 
national groups,” he must include Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Georgia and the other non- 
Russian nations in U. S. S. R. to arrive at 
this figure. It would have been most effec- 
tive had he enumerated them. 

The stage has been reached where many 
competent observers call for a forthright, 
operational policy toward the Soviet Union 
as an empire within an empire. To quote 
one among many, Edward Weintal, diplo- 
matic correspondent for Newsweek, stresses 
that “serious American thought also must be 
given to the nationally conscious Soviet 
components such as the Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia. The fact that these 2 nations have 
their own representatives in the U. N. has 
never been properly utilized by the United 
States. To encourage their independence 
and to strive for the decentralization of the 
Soviet Union into its separate though not 
necessarily unfriendly components is likely 
to become one of the chief United States 
objectives.” (Newsweek, August 29, 1955.) 
The sooner this objective is established, the 
sooner we shall begin to overshadow and 
dwarf Moscow’s current propaganda on 
Western imperialism and colonialism. 


III. The populational myth 


A third myth, closely associated with the 
first basic one, is the populational myth. 
This subsidiary myth is usually reflected in 
such phrases and terms as “the national mi- 
norities of Russia,” “the 177 nationalities in 
U. S. S. R.” and “the nationality problem in 
the Soviet Union.” It seeps into much eco- 
nomic and political literature on the Soviet 
Union and only serves to misguide the reader 
in his perspectival understanding of this area 
(e. g., S. Doc. 69 on “Tensions Within the So- 
viet Union”). Those conditioned by this 
myth become obsessed with the baseless fear 
that should this empire colossus collapse, it 
would invite unmanageable chaos: others are 
led into the fiction that the situation in the 
Soviet Union is similar to the “minorities 
setup” in the United States. Another fiction 
related to this myth parallels the territorial 
expansion of the Russian Empire with that 
of the United States, with the gifts of civili- 
zation meted out by Moscow to the “Indians” 
of Eastern Europe and Asia. In passing, it 
should be noted that many individuais in 
this country, nurturing a mystical pro-Rus- 
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sian bias for the eternity of “Holy Mother 
Russia” and its vast colonial domains, not 
inadvertently but deliberately circulate this 
populational myth in order to discourage 
thinking and action directed at the freedom 
and independence of the non-Russian na- 
tions in the Soviet Union. 

Exploding this myth and each of its cre- 
ated fictions, the stubborn facts in respec- 
tive order are these: (1) Taking the Soviet 
Union as a whole, our governmental demogra- 
phers conservatively estimate that about 54 
percent of the population is non-Russian; 
(2). far more important than this is the 
Overriding fact that 14 of the Soivet repub- 
lics are populated in the. greatest majority 
by their natives, and if one correcly com- 
bines the five central Asiatic republics into 
the Moslemic country of Turkestan, there 
are already 10 integrated, unified nations 
with distinctive cultures and histories in 
this empire of many countries which could 
scarcely be reduced to the level of national 
minorities, any more than the Polish peo- 
ple could in the event of Poland’s incor- 
Poration into the Soviet Union; (3) the 
177 nationalities in U. S. S. R. is clearly a 
statistical fraud since a multitude of small 
tribal units, misclassified as nationalities, 
is lumped with a dozen of non-Russian 
nations that alone account for over 90 per- 
cent of the approximately 115 million non- 
Russian people in the U. S. S. R.; (4) al- 
though a favorite phrase with Moscow and 
Stalin, there is really no nationality problem 
in the Soviet Union—the problem is one 
of colonial empire or free and independent 
Nations; and (5) since the dozen non-Rus- 
Sian nations possess such large populations 
and territories and since the continuous 
histories of some go back as many a 4,000 
years, the fear of unmanageable chaos and 
the parallels with the minorities and terri- 
torial expansion of the United States are 
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Mr. Speaker, as every student and ex- 
pert knows, in whatever field of study 
and knowledge, truth and certainty are 
arrived at through the competition of 
ideas and the establishment of fact. 
The first part of the thought-provoking 
lecture on Lingering American Myths on 
Russia, delivered at the University of 
Michigan last December by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky, who is a professor of Soviet 
economics in the graduate school of 
Georgetown University and also national 
. Chairman of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, advances ideas 
and facts that forthrightly challenge the 
notions entertained by many Americans 
On the subject of Russia. In like vein, 
the second part of this lecture objectively 
€xamines additional notions which, un- 
fortunately, are circulating myths on 
this subject. 

If part of our foreign policy, especially 
related to the Soviet Union, is based on 
Some of these myths, it is high time that 
we commence with a vigorous appraisal 
of these unsound bases. ‘Toward the end 
of such a wholesome appraisal, under 
leave obtained, I insert the second part 
of this illuminating lecture in the 
ReEcorp: 

Part II 
IV. The ideological myth of Soviet 
communism 

A curious myth that is sustained by a 
number of our governmental agencies is the 
ideological myth, which holds that the real 
enemy confronting the free world is Soviet 
communism or international communism. 
Those embracing this myth argue that we 
Must not use the term Russian communism 
because this would implicate the Russian 
People, a particular nation would seem to be 
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responsible for the crimes of communism, or, 
simply, we should not appear to be anti- 
Russian. Others so inebriated by this myth 
go so far as to write about “the Soviet man” 
or “the Soviet people” (see Isaac Don Levine, 
Life, March 23, 1953), which also is a favorite 
Moscow usage fashioned to conceal the real 
facts (e. g., Tass, “Theses on the Tercentenary 
of the Reunion of the Ukraine With Russia,” 
January 13, 1954); while still others dwell 
on the absurdity of “a Soviet nation.” It 
would seem from all this that the enemy is 
some enigmatic phenomenon dangling from 
the sky, without any roots in the oil, or bone 
and blood, of history. 

This is a most dangerous myth because we 
are prone to lose sight of the real enemy and 
thus lose ourselves. It is this that the emi- 
nent Russian scholar, Nicholas Berdyaev, had 
in mind when in his classic work on The 

of Russian Communism, he urged 
that, “It is particularly important for West- 
ern minds to understand the national roots 
of Russian Communism and the fact that it 
was Russian history which determined its 
limits and shaped its character. A knowl- 
edge of marxism will not help in this” (p. 7). 
By understanding this we can then under- 
stand the attitude of countless Russian emi- 
grees, many of whom returned to the Soviet 
Union, as expressed by Alexander Romanoff, 
Grand Duke of Russia: “Could I, a product 
of an empire, an individual raised to believe 
in the impeccability of the state, still con- 
tinue to denounce the present rulers of Rus- 
sia? The answer was ‘yes’ and ‘no’ * + * 
To remain loyal tg Russia and to follow the 
example of the early Romanoffs who had 
never thought themselves bigger than their 
empire meant to admit that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment should be helped and not hindered 
in its experiment and to wish it would suc- 
ceed where the Romanoffs had failed” (Al- 
ways a Grand Duke, pp. 130-131). 

History teaches that the real enemy is 
imperialist Russian totalitarianism. The 
finest statement on this issued by a Secre- 
tary of State was that by the Honorable 
Dean Acheson in testimony on June 26, 
1951, when, to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, he stated in part: “It is clear 
that this process of encroachment and con- 
solidation by which Russia has grown in 
the last 500 years from the Duchy of Mus- 
covy to a vast empire has got to he stopped.” 
In the past, the empire-building of im- 
perialist Russian totalitarianism was pur- 
sued under the banners of “The Third 
Rome” and Pan-Slavism; today it is com- 
munism, and for the world. Briefly, the 
behavior of the Soviet Union doesn’t bear 
the remotest relation even to the funda- 
mental doctrine of historical materialism 
in Marxist philosophy, not to mention other 
outmoded Marxian ideas. 

Thus the use of the term “Soviet com- 
munism” or “international communism” is 
meaningless for our purposes, especially, 
when thought of in terms of imperialist ag- 
gressions, we recall that a Soviet, by defini- 
tion, is a representative workers’ council. 
Are we, in response to Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin, telling the peoples of Asia and else- 
where that what they have to oppose are 
the economic forms of the Soviet Union or 
the imperialist aggressiveness of its work- 
ers? Semantically, these terms imply just 
this and, needless to say, will make little 
impression on them. The concrete threat 
of imperialist Russian totalitarianism, with 
its impeccability of State, colonialism, ulti- 
mate Moscow control over foreign territories 
and empire absorption, not only conforms 
with indisputable facts but also possesses 
flesh and blood meaning in the stream of 
human events. z 

V. The historical myth of first victims 

Objectively, to identify the real enemy as 
such does not mean by any stretch of logic 
or imagination the indictment of the Rus- 
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sian people for the crimes of Russian Com- 
munist totalitarianism or the appearance 
of being anti-Russian. We had no qualms 
in characterizing German mazism and Ital- 
ian fascism for what they were, without 
imposing common guilt upon the underly- 
ing populace. The mass of the Russian 
people is in enslavement as any other with- 
in the expanded empire and, perhaps more 
than any other, stands in the greatest need 
of democratizing growth which it really has 
never experienced. The autocratic machin- 
ery has always prevailed in Russia and it is 
here that the source of responsibility rests. 

Although one cannot but morally assume 
this just position, it surely does not follow 
that he is liable to accept uncritically the 
circulated historical myth that the first vic- 
tims of Communist aggression were the 
Russian people. Scholars of the stature of 
Father Edmund Walsh, George Fedetoy and 
many others are in complete agreement that 
without the broad support of the Russian 
people, induced by the Bolshevik platform 
of bread, peace, land, Lenin couldn't possibly 
have established the Russian Communist 
regime in 1917, regardless of the coup that 
took place. Here, again, history amply shows 
that the first true victims of Russian Com- 
munist aggression and imperialism are the 
non-Russian nations whose independent re- 
publics of Ukraine, White Ruthenia, Georgia 
and others were devastated by the Red Rus- 
sian armies under Trotsky in the period of 
1918-20. This set the intelligible pattern 
of aggression against the Baltic states and 
those of Central Europe some 20 years later, 
In short, traditional Russian totalitarianism, 
for which the nonvested masses of the 
Russian nation are scarcely responsible, 
simply acquired in 1917 the messianic cloak 
of a new crusade to beguile the still un- 
conquered peoples and nations of the free 
world. 


VI. The semantic myth on dismemberment 
of Russia 

There is also in circulation the semantie 
myth on the dismemberment of Russia 
which transports the foolish notion that the 
liberation and independence of the non- 
Russian nations in the U. S. S. R. means the 
division of the territory of the Russian na- 
tion. It is evident that this is an infer- 
ential argument of deception stemming from 
the first myth which finds currency in many 
popular writings as, for example, Eugene 
Lyons’ Acheson’s Gift to Stalin, in Freeman, 
1951, attacking the Secretary of State for his 
truthful observations on historic Russian 
imperialism, as quoted in Part above. What 
is not honestly stated is the truth that such 
liberation and independence necessarily 
means the wholesome division and disinte- 
gration of an empire, which is something 
entirely different from the alleged division of 
the ethnographic territory and habitat of 
the Russian people. 

In the empire framework of the U. S. S. R., 
Russia is itself a federated republic which, 
as far as the record shows, no one seeks 
to dismember, except perhaps the Siberyaks, 
or Russian separatists, in Soviet Asia, for 
whom the centralized control of Moscow has 
always been exasperating. In the earliest 
period of Russian communism, the maritime 
provinces in the Far East succeeded in as- 
suming their own political independence and 
ever since the real possibility of this division 
of Russia has existed. However, this is clearly 
distinguishable from the issue of dividing 
an empire, as constituted by the Soviet 
Union, through the natural forces of en- 
lightened nationalism and national patri- 
otism that are operative in each of the non- 
Russian countries forced into this uneasy 
federation. 


VII. The big-brother myth’ 


Those who study both Russian Communist 
and even Russian anti-Communist litera- 
ture are also impressed by the big-brother 
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myth which maintains, among other things, 
that the. non-Russian nations in the 
U. S. S. R. do not desire their real independ- 
ence and those who advocate it are “sepa- 
ratists,” “extremists,” and, as the Kremlin 
puts it, “bourgeois nationalists.” At first 
sight this myth should be recognized as an 
insult to the intelligence of any interested 
audience—peoples not wanting their inde- 
pendence. Yet, it is skillfully used to the 
extent of rewriting the early distinctive 
histories of Ukraine, Byelorussia, and Mus- 
covy (Russia) on the basis of a brotherhood 
of peoples notion, with the great Russians 
invariably the big brothers. It appears in- 
cessantly in Russian Communist propaganda 
as, for instance, in the Tass dissertation 
quoted above we find, “With the great broth- 
erly assistance of the Russian people, in all 
national republics, a highly developed indus- 
try was built” (p. 12). One of the major 
indictments against Beria was based on his 
attempt to undermine this big brotherly 
relationship (New York Times, December 
17, 1953, p. 12). The expensive fanfare of 
the Pereyaslav celebration in the entire year 
of 1954 was staged on this theme (New York 
Times editorial, December 20, 1953, Ukraine 
and Russia) and a dubious gift by Moscow 
of non-Russian Crimean territory to Ukraine 
was transacted as an overt token of this 
relationship (New York Times, February 27, 
1954, p. 1). 

In actual fact, of course, there is no 
special brotherly relationship between the 
peoples of Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, and 
so forth, and Russia than what exists þe- 
tween these and peoples of other nations. 
It is plainly a propaganda theme with many 
deceptive ramifications. If one takes the 
utterances of Stalin and the several funeral 
orations at Stalin’s bier, for example, the 
myth is magnified to racial proportions, with 
the great Russians as the chosen people of 
history. Behind the myth, however, the in- 
_vincible struggle persists to arrive at sound 
neighborly relations by abolishing the co- 
lonial and imperialist yoke of Moscow from 
the non-Russian territories and countries of 
the U. S. S. R. empire. 

VIII. The satellite myth 


Perhaps more widespread and damaging 
than several of the preceding myths is the 
satellite myth upon which, curiously enough, 
a number of official undertakings are based. 
According to this myth, the beginnings 
of Russian Communist imperialist aggres- 
sions are dated as of the 1940’s with the 
destruction of the national independence of 
the Baltic States and those of central Eu- 
rope. It spawns the specious argument that 
an enduring and just peace could be estab- 
lished with the removal of the Iron Curtain 
eastward to the prewar borders of the Soviet 
Union. Upon refiection, one should have no 
difficulty in perceiving the correlative sig- 
nificance of this myth with the other out- 
standing ones. In over 90 percent of political 
addresses and journalistic pieces on the sub- 
ject, the satellite myth is invariably ex- 
pressed against the background of the others. 
From an analytical viewpoint, this is of lit- 
tle wonder when the Soviet Union is viewed 
merely as Russia, a fictitious nation of over 
200 million Russians, or an alleged “federal 
union” such as ours with foreign-language 
minorities. 

Adherence to this myth, as evidenced by 
such terms as “the satellite countries,” “the 
satellites of the Soviet Union,” or “the satel- 
lite peoples,” produces a number of unfor- 
tunate and backfiring results that the ad- 
herents are usually unaware of. One, quite 
obviously, is the fact that it serves to conceal 
the greater part of the entire and full record 
of imperialistic Russian Communist aggres- 
sion since 1917. ‘This scarcely helps our own 
propaganda cause. Second, the inexcusable 
lack of historical background upon which 
the myth thrives, objectively makes sham 


of our ceaseless professions on the indivisi- 
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bility of freedom for all nati6éns. The longer 
experiences under the yoke of Moscow of 
most of the non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union are substantially repeated in 
the so-called satellite countries pitted now 
in similar capitivity, but when their peoples 
hear that we are interested only in liberating 
the “satellite peoples,” what could be their 
only reaction to our espousal of freedom 
everywhere? Are they the lost segment of 
humanity, with a total population in excess 
of the “satellites”? 

Third, the satellite thesis detracts also, and 
most seriously, from our power of argument 
on the issues of colonialism and imperialism. 
The Russian Communist empire is far greater 
in geography than that just represented by 
the “satellite areas.” Its greatest base is the 
long and broad non-Russian territories of the 
Soviet Union itself, but the satellite usage 
only helps to hide this fact, with evident 
benefit to the enemy. And fourth, even if 
it were more than academic in character, the 
notion of prewar border withdrawal would 
not secure the type of peace we all seek, 
based on freedom with justice for all nations. 
Although it might bring desired freedom and 
independence to one part of the empire, it 
would still fall short of eliminating the pow- 
erful source of world tension and peril. 


The one great lesson of the past 36 years 
that history teaches is that the surest guar- 
antee of the independence of the Baltic 
States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania is the sustained in- 
dependence of Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, 
and other non-Russian nations now held 
captive in the Soviet Union. In the realm 
of historical reality, had this real possible 
course to what actually happened been 
realized, the former would not be in captiv- 
ity today. Their state is one of mutual cap- 
tivity, and it is heartening to note that both 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles in their addresses since July have been 
using the sound term of “captive peoples,” 
which includes all behind the Iron Curtain, 


IX, The myth of peaceful coexistence 


In the past year or so we have heard a 
great deal about peaceful coexistence, a term 
originally used by Lenin before the conquest 
of the non-Russian nations. The term has 
been exploited in a variety of ways; as a 
propaganda prop to the shortsighted con- 
tainment policy, as the hopeful theme to the 
misapplied doctrine of evolution, as the in- 
spiration to the now lost “spirit of Geneva,” 
as the ticket for superficial trips to Moscow, 
and as part of the horrendous slogan “co- 
existence or codestruction.” Further, we 
have been told that peaceful coexistence and 
preventive war are the only alternatives open 
to us in our policy toward the Soviet Union. 
Its slogan value can hardly be denied. The 
basis of such value is the natural yearning of 
all of us for peace and the avoidance of mili- 
tary conflict. / 

The ideal of peaceful coexistence among 
nations presupposes, by its very nature, a free 
cultural intercourse of peoples, a liberal ex- 
change of ideas and information, a minimum 
of government restriction on the universal- 
ly contributory activities of individuals, The 
political realities of the present don’t even 
permit a faint approximation to this ideal, 
and events of the past few months furnish 
additional evidence of this. The blunt fact 
is that so long as the Iron Curtain exists, 
whether at its present location or at the pre- 
war borders, these requisite conditions for 
peaceful coexistence cannot possibly be 
realized. A further blunt fact is that the 
Iron Curtain, as to some notable degree in 
the past, is an institutional necessity to the 
conserved power of Russian Communist 
totalitarianism. To remove the Iron Curtain 


means to undermine the regime and its vast . 


covert operations. But, needless to say, the 
Russian Communist regime is determined to 
remain in power indefinitely, 
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Logically, then, peaceful coexistence stands 
only as a myth, the retention of which can 
be of practical benefit only to Moscow. With 
it, it lulls the free world into a state of 
false security; behind the smokescreen, it 
feverishly pursues its planned work to sub- 
vert, divide, and eventually physically de- 
stroy the remaining free nations of the world. 
In short, containment, evolution, and peace- 
ful coexistence constitute passive variants 
that afford Moscow the invaluable asset of 
time to achieve the goals of this sinister 
work. As spelled out rigorously in one of 
my preivous presentations, these episodes of 
passive and operationally deficient policy 
represent negative supports of the Commu- 
nist Calculus for World Conquest. (Record, 
July 28, 1955.) There is grave long-run 
danger in this gamble for ourselves. Ma- 
terial power alone, for mass retaliation or 
otherwise, will not save us. A relentless 
spirit of revolution in our global struggle 
for independence is the basic requirement 
of the day. Unfolded by peaceful means, this 
necessary spirit can find compatible expres- 
sion only in-a strong policy of liberation, 
which is the third and soundest alternative 
open to us. 

A few brief notes in conclusion. The 
cold war never subsided with “the spirit of 
Geneva.” Always the finest and most skill- 
ful instrumentalists, the imperialist rulers 
of Moscow exploited this spirit to the nth 
degree in pursuit of their own objectives. 
It was an integral part of the cold war as, 
indeed, everything is in the eyes of the Rus- 
sian Communists. These enumerated myths 
likewise are a part of the cold war. Their 
potency and breadth of circulation work to 
our weakness and, thus, the relative advan- 
tage of the powerful enemy. They confuse, 
disinform, hinder, and impede, causing much 
needless waste in our endeavors to defeat 
the dedicated Communist enemy. In this 
struggle for keeps, lest we delude ourselves, 
the only alternative to victory over im- 
perialist Russian Communist totalitarian- 
ism is disastrous defeat for ourselves. The 
historical dynamics of our times disallow 
any middle ground. For the moment, there- 
fore, your constructive role as university 
students is clear—to dispel and destroy these 
myths that incubate the ingredients of 
defeat of our great Nation, 


Fort Berthold Indians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
bill 2151 provides for the segregation of 
certain funds of the Fort Berthold In- 
dians on the basis of a membership roll 
prepared for such purpose. 

This bill, pertaining to payments to 
individual Indians on the reservation 
from money belonging to them, does 
not do the job that is necessary now. 
In the long run, after certain rolls are 
prepared and approved by the Indian 
Bureau, the money will get to the in- 
dividual Indians, but on the face of this 
plan it becomes apparent that these 
payments will be long delayed. 

The Indians on the Fort Berthold Res- 
ervation are in dire circumstances, aris- 
ing from the taking of their valuable 
agricultural lands along the Missouri 
River for a reservoir at the Garrison 
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‘Dam. They have been compelled to 
move off these lands, as the flooding has 
already started. The only place they 
could move was up on the hills, and the 
chances of success on high rocky pin- 
acles are not good unless they have 
money to put into operation the differ- 
ent methods that are necessary there, 
and the Indians are not as secure as 
when occupying lands on the rich river 
bottoms. Their relocation has brought 
about a situation where the Indians on 
the hills are in dire circumstances, and 
they want some of their money now 
while they need it. 

This Senate bill should be amended so 
as to permit immediate payment to the 
Indians who are facing this situation. 
Those who are asking that these pay- 
ments be made at once have lived for 
the whole period of their lives on the 
river bottom lands, and if the Indian 
Bureau knows anything at all, it must 
know who these Indians are, without 
waiting for the official roll report, which 
may take several months and even years 
to prepare. Such delay will reduce the 
Indians who now need their money to 
further poverty and hardship. ; 

These Indians do not ask for all their 
money now, but they do ask for a por- 
tion of it now while they are in distress. 
As soon as they can establish themselves 
on the high land and learn more about 
cultivating it they will be less in need 
of help. 

And remember, it is not money that 
the Government is giving them. It is 
their own money, held in trust for them 
by the Indian Bureau. 


Thomas G. Masaryk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR.. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
Pay tribute to the memory of a great and 
worthy man whose very life exemplified 
the highest ideals and traditions: 
March 7 marks the 106th anniversary 
of the birth of the statesman and philos- 
Opher, founder and liberator of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

Former President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, Dr. Eduard Benes, very aptly 
described the universal character of 
Masaryk’s life when he said: 

Eighty-seven years of a completely full 
life, more than seventy of which he devoted 
toa struggle for the comprehension of man; 
Teflected how to. master the metaphysical 
Problem of life and the world, how to inter- 
Prete all the questions of spiritual, intellec- 
tual, political and social life, how to triumph 
Over all the difficulties of the practical life 
of a nation and daily organize and lead the 
State, how to attain practical knowledge of 
Self, of nation, of State, of Europe, of all 
Other nations and their problems; and at 

Same time daily for more than fifty years 
he entered upon grave political struggles in 
Concrete questions and undertook all the 
detailed work of political practice, first 
Within his own nation, then in the old 
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empire, in the European crisis and the 
great war, and then bounded and consoli- ; 
dated the state, and all the time steadily * 
prepared for us who are left behind a legacy, 
and paths along which it now falls to us to 
carry Masaryk’s torch, the torch which sọ 
splendidly shone forth into the world. 


Masaryk is regarded by his country- 
men as the man who completed the ideo- 
logical, intellectual, and cultural rebirth 
of his nation—the last national, spir- 
itual, and moral pioneer and awakener. 
Masaryk was, and is, in a very real sense 
a world hero. Though he has passed, he 
is still amongst us as the model of great 
faith in man,.of which there is a great 
need in the world today. 


Palo for the Professions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, recent 
Sar being conducted by committees 
of the British Government on the pen- 
sion plight of the self-employed citizens 
should be of considerable interest to 
Members of this House who are attempt- 
ing to solve the pressing pension prob- 
lem of the self-employed in the United 
States. Mr. Jenkins and I have intro- 
duced identical measures—H. R. 9 and 
H. R. 10—which are now before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Our bills 
would extend to the self-employed an 
opportunity to save for old age under tax 
deferment conditions similar to those 
provided by employers under pension and 
profit-sharing plans approved under sec- 
tion 401 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. Our measures, after making al- 
lowances for the differences between our 
Federal income tax system and the Brit- 
ish inland revenue system, would provide 
a counterpart to the proposals recently 
approved by the Royal Commission on 
the Taxation of Profits and Income. 
The findings of the royal commission are 
in the form of unanimous approval of 
all the proposals except one of the Mil- 
lard Tucker No. 2 committee of the House 
of Commons, which was appointed by Sir 
Stafford Cripps in August of 1950. The 
following summary and commendation 
of the reports of the royal commission 
and of the study group under Sir James 
Millard Tucker appeared in the Febru- 
ary 11 issue of the London Economist: 

PENSIONS FOR THE PROFESSIONS 

came Chancellor of the Exche- 
ate ar. Macmillan has not lacked home- 
work and it must be assumed that the bulky 
contents of the various pigeonholes labeled 
“Tax Reforms” have been placed prominently 
before him. It will be tempting—alas, it 
always is tempting—to say that this is not 
the right time for bold fiscal experiment; 
that other problems press harder; and that 
a new chancellor can fairly plead for more 
than a mere month or two before he makes up 
his mind. That might be conceded, though 
doubtfully, about a few of the more contro- 
versial aspects of the conclusions of the Royal 
Commission on Taxation. But in truth paths 
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towards great extensions of tax reform are 
widely opened by this report and by the re- 
port of the second Tucker committee on 
pensions for the self-employed. The removal 
of obstacles that impede the thrift of the 
middle-class self-employed, with their long 
tradition of saving against rainy days and 
old age, should stand high in Mr. Macmillan’s 
list of priorities. 

He really cannot plead that this question 
needs further consideration: that has been 
continuous since the end of the war. The 
claim of the self-employed to enjoy the tax- ' 
ation advantages that come automatically to 
employees who are able to make use of recog- 
nized pension schemes is not a matter of 
argument over principles. The differences 
are limited to points of detail and they ought 
to be nonpolitical. 

The royal commission considered the place 
of superannuation relief in the setting of tax 
inducements for saving and found the prin- 
ciple unexceptionable: “Its. justification 
seems to us to lie in the fact that the man 
whose income is derived from his personal 
earnings must, in effect, regard some provi- 
sion for his retirement and the care of his 
dependants as a charge upon those earn- 
ings.” The earnings of a man’s working life 
should provide living expenses while he re- 
mains at work and savings for the years of 
retirement which foliow. For employed 
persons, pensions can be looked upon as 
having the character of deferred remunera- 
tion—the employer, so to speak, spreads a 
given amount of jam over a period longer 
than the working life of the employee. The 
self-employed enjoy no such disciplined pa- 
ternalism, They receive full settlement for 
their efforts year by year and they must make 
their own arrangements about saving for 
their old age. 

Where, then, is their ground for com- 
plaint? Simply that, for the individual, 
saving has become difficult to the point of 
impossibility. The rigors of progressive 
taxation have become extreme, with the 
combination of penal rates of tax and the 
stops on exemption and abatement limits 
for tax purposes which ignore the inflation- 
ary growth of income. Surtax, which is the 
worst offender, still begins at the prewar 
figure of £2,000, with no further relief for 
earned income above £2,025, although in- 
comes and prices have trebled. 

It may be argued that progressive taxation 
hits employed and self-employed alike. This 
is true of spendable income, but not of their 
savings for pensions. The employed person 
who is a member of an approved superannu- 
ation scheme enjoys three main advantages 
over a self-employed person: 

1. The employee’s “savings” are hived off 
out of his gross income; the self-employed 
man can only attempt to save out of his net 
income after paying income tax and surtax. 

2. The contributions set aside in an ap- 
proved pension scheme accumulate through 
the years free of tax. 

3. When the accumulated fund is dis- 
tributed, the retirement pension it yields is 
taxed as earned income. The annuity bought 
by a self-employed person, on the other hand, 
does not qualify for earned income relief. 

The contrast between saving out of gross 
income, as compared with saving from net 
income, is familiar enough. The cost in 
terms of gross income of setting aside £100 
a year net remains at £100 for an employee 
in a pension scheme, irrespective of the size 
of his gross income. But a self-employed 
man has to find £150 out of a gross income 
of £2,000 to save £100 after tax, and no less 
than £285 out of a gross income of £5,000. 

The burden of tax on the income derived 
from the saving is no less vicious, though 
less generally recognized. A single amount 
of £100 accumulated at 5 percent interest in 
a pension fund (paying no tax) would build 


_up to £265 in 20 years. A net amount of £100 
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saved by a self-employed man who had to 
pay tax at, say, 10s. in the £, on the income, 
would increase to only £164 over the same 
period; he would gain only two-fifths of the 
growth that the employee enjoys. And fi- 
nally the effect of earned income relief is 
that a £100 payable to a pensioner would, at 
standard rate with earned income relief, 
leave him with £67 while the self-employed’s 
annuity without such relief would yield 
only £57 net. 

The cumulative effect of these three fac- 
tors is shown in the table. This compares 
the amount of annual pension which could 
be obtained by an employed person with a 
salary of £2,500 a year gross who, with his 
employers, set aside 10 percent of his earn- 
ings, with the pension accumulated by a 
self-employed person enjoying the same 
gross income who sets aside the same amount 
as his employed colleague (but without his 
tax advantages) and accumulates the saving 
that remains. 

The table demonstrates the treble odds 
against the self-employed man. His saving 
is less than half that of an employee in 
similar circumstance; the power of compound 
interest to augment the accumulating pen- 
sion fund is diluted to less than 4 third; and 
the annual income which emerges after re- 
tirement is whittled down by tax without 
earned income relief. The self-employed 
man, by equal effort and equal abstinence, 
can provide for his old age a mere quarter 
of the income that the employed man would 
enjoy. If the example were extended to illus- 
trate the reward of a lifetime’s work, instead 
of that of a single year, it would show that 
the employed man might expect to retire 
with a pension of the order of £1,600 a year 
while the self-employed could expect to have 
the means to acquire an annuity of only 
about £400. If the self-employed man chose 
to live on his capital and died before it was 
exhausted would he be better off? 

Such considerations swayed the majority 
of the Tucker Committee in their finding 
that the self-employed (and other persons 
outside existing pension arrangements) can- 
not afford to set aside, out of current earn- 
ings, sufficient to provide retirement benefits 
of the kind and scale offered to ordinary 
employees. High taxation, they found, was 
the cause of the disability. But they did not 
put the claim for relief on some ad hoc basis 
of expediency. They noted that tax incen- 
tives for saving have been a principle of the 
income-tax system ever since Pitt introduced 
life assurance relief in 1799. Moreover the 
committee found that existing arrangements 
are really based on the principle of ‘‘spread- 
ing”—a part of the earned income is with- 
drawn from liability when it is earned, but 
taxed in a later year when it reappears in 
the form of a pension. Such a principle 
ought to apply to the earnings of the self- 
employed as it does to those of the employed 
and the committee concluded that the case 
for applying to the self-employed the same 
basic principles as apply to an ordinary em- 
ployee had been established. 


Providing for retirement 


(Annual retirement income provided from 1 
year’s earned income of married man with 
2 children 20 years before retirement) 


A. ANNUAL SAVING 


Self- 
employed 

Employee man 
BASMINGS 2 coup E OE RAE £2, 625 £2, 625 
Employer’s contribution.. pi bs ea ee 
SOE Y op oone sesame 4, 500) ee 
Employee’s contribution.. SR Sree ts 
Taxable income _... 2,375 2, 625 
Income tax and surtax__-. 609 743 
Net income _....--. 1,766 1, 882 
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Providing for retirement—Continued 
A. ANNUAL SAVING—continued 


Self- 
employed 
Employee man 
Personal expenditure___.- £1, 766 £1, 766 
Saving casconn 5 0 2116 
| ———_—— — 1 


B. 1 YEAR’S SAVING AFTER 20 YEARS 
Employee: 


Amount set aside £125+4-£125____-__ £250 
Add: Compound interest at 5 per- 
cent per annum for 20 years, not 

CAZAIO= coc cbs e A a EE pa a a e 412 
Capital sum for conversion in- 

to Pension as akah aa ae c62 

Self-employed: 

y CE aT e ERSAAT AA R EAER 116 
Add: Compound interest at 5 per- 
cent less tax, say 24% percent net, 

for -20 -Veerssoo. nec ee 74 
Capital sum for conversion into 

P TLEN EEn, TIREE E EE E E 190 


C. RETIREMENT BENEFITS FROM 1 YEAR’S 


SAVING 
Employee: 
Approximate pension -------------+- £66 
Less: Income tax at say 8s. 6d., less 
earned income relief_____-_------= 22 
Net retirement benefit from 1 
Vear's | WOTKs 6.6 60-- S 44 
Self-employed: ie 
Approximate annuity_------------- 19 
Less: Income tax at say 8s. 6d., with- 
out earned income relief__----~-- 8 


Net retirement benefit from 
1 year’s work__-_--~ SoS ES act tees 11 


1 £250, less income tax and surtax £134. 


It is true that two members of the com- 
mittee were unable to go the whole way with 
their colleagues but their objections were 
based partly on the assumption that the 
majority of the self-employed have capital 
assets which provide some degree of retire- 
ment resources and opportunities for capital 
gains. So far as the self-employed profes- 
sions were concerned the minority were at 
one with the majority. The claim of profes- 
sions is indeed pressing. They are no longer 
(even if they ever were) the preserve of the 
wealthy. They have limited opportunity for 
making capital gains. They can no longer 
count on premium-paying pupils or on young 
partners to buy out the interest of retiring 
partners. The period of training is long. 
Few entrants can complete military service 
and qualify before they are 25-27, or be fitted 
for full partnership before they are 30-35, 
and the period of maximum earning power 
is correspondingly limited. The professions 
are essentially individualistic and competi- 
tive, and this tends to keep down the rewards 
they obtain in a monopolistic world. Losses 
of good people to industry are inevitably 
mounting and no sense of vocation can be 
expected to hold out forever against such 
financial disincentives. 

Mr. Macmillan, thanks to the initiative of 
his predecessors, has all the advice he needs. 
What is now required is a moment of deci- 
sion. The inland revenue can safely be left 
to build, on the framework suggested by the 
Tucker committee, the safeguards against 
abuse which are necessary. The cost, for all 
the self-employed is estimated (generously, 
it would seem) at £50 million, but this would 
be a contribution to savings, which are 
urgently needed. And the Exchequer would 
recoup at least part of the tax reliefs when 
the annuities became payable. For the pro- 
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fessions alone it is officially calculated that 
the cost would be £7 million. Since the re- 
lief is dependent on saving, how could it be 
inflationary? For the professions in par- 
ticular, it seems a small amount to secure 
an overdue measure of social justice. 


Immigration Gimmick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
addressed the House on the subjéct of 
dangers involved in proposed changes in 
our national origins quota system of ad- 
mitting. I pointed to the fact that if 
the President’s proposed changes were 
adopted it would mean the admission of 
more than 100,000 additional immi- 
grants from Europe to this country each 
year. And the figure could easily ap- 
proximate 150,000. Moreover it would 
upset the historic pattern of admissions 
from different countries. 

Since that address was made on Feb- 
ruary 16 I have received a lot of mail 
in support of my position—that of main- 
taining our present system of orderly 
admissions and our present restrictions. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I en- 
close an editorial which appeared in the 
February 22 issue of the Times Picayune 
of New Orleans, which relates to this 


subject: aie 
IMMIGRATION GIMMICK detains 


Representative FISHER, of Texas, has 
pointed out, properly, that. the administra- 
tion proposals concerning immigration 
amount to an annual increase, not of 65,000, 
but of about 120,000, more than double the 
existing inflow. This is because changes 
are recommended in the international ap- 
portionment, which now is based on the 1920 
pattern of United States population, from 
the national origins standpoint. It was in 
that year, Representative FIsHER recalls, that 
basic restriction of immigration began, re- 
versing a policy which in general was mu- 
tually valuable for many decades of United 
States growth. 

As the 1920 rule stands, admissions of 
155,000 are authorized annually, but in 1954 
only 94,000 qualified immigrants took ad- 
vantage. The deficiencies were mostly from 
the northern countries of Europe. If it 
were agreed that 60,000 or 65,000 additional, 
valuable immigrants could be admitted, the 
proper presentation would be to retain the 
1920 rule and to increase the total of au- 
thorized admissions under it, by a number 
that on average experience would produce 
that increment. 

It has proved certainly as difficult to 
deport undesirables—undesirables disloyal 
either to society as such, or to the United 
States form of society—as to screen them 
out at the beginning; and the latter process 
remains important to any immigration plan. 
Of course, no one can tell how a child, 
immigrant or native, is going to turn out. 
Difficulties of deportation lie not only in 
the abuse of legal process but in the nat- 
ural unwillingness of many nations to re- 
claim undesirables. It could be equitable, 
in that connection, whatever its numerical 
effect, to add to each national quota of 
admission from year to year a number equiv- 
alent to the undesirables deported to it 
from the United States the preceding year. 
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A Noted Educator Warns Against the 
Threatening Evil of Modern Cynicism 
in Our Courts and Law Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at the’ 
January 14, 1956, dinner meeting of the 
Worcester (Mass.) County Bar Associa- 
tion, our members had the privilege of 
hearing the learned and beloved presi- 
dent of Holy Cross College, the Very 
Reverend William A. Donaghy, speak on 
the urgent necessity of guarding our 
American Christian legal heritage from 
the disastrous inroads of modern cyni- 
cism. Father Donaghy emphasized that 
if the advances of such pagan material- 
ism and irreligious philosophy remain 
unchecked and unopposed the very 
foundations of civilized Christian soci- 
ety, in living in accord with God’s laws 
and applying equal justice to all in man- 
ee laws, are threatened with extinc- 

on, 

I am pleased to include here an ex- 
cerpt from the January 1956 issue of the 
Worcester (Mass.) County Bar Associa- 
tion Journal containing a summary ac- 
count of the wisé and timely message of 
Father Donaghy to our bar members. 

The article follows: 

URGES Bar GUARD HERITAGE 


Succinct thought and crisp utterance 
Marked the address of- Very Rev. William A. 
Donaghy, Holy Cross College president, be- 
fore our members at the annual meeting. 
A somewhat abbreviated set of quotes from 

remarks follows: 

“There are people now who have in the 
Courts and in the law schools become cyni- 
Cal, When Justice Jackson stood before the 
tribunal in Nurenburg to begin the trial he 
Said the charter of this tribunal is evidence 
Of faith that the law is not only to govern 
the conduct of little men but that even rul- 
ers are under God and the law, and yet you 
hear people talk about law and they mean 
Only force. The natural law as Dean Pound 

pointed out is presumption of one type 
Of philosophy of law, the oldest, longest con- 
tinued and most -persistently enduring type 
and the one with the most notable achieve- 
Ments to its credit in legal history. 
“Again Chief Justice Jackson addressing 
members of the American Society of 
International Law in Washington scored this 
Very mentality that I mentioned. Of course, 
there is a school of cynics in the law schools, 
at the bar and even on the bench who will 
disagree and many thoughtless people will 
See no justice and no reason why courts, 
Just like other agencies, should not be wea- 
Pons of policy. It is their philosophy that 
law is anything that can muster the votes 
and put in directives and back it up with a 
Policeman’s club. Law to this school has no 
foundation in nature, no necessary harmony 
With the higher principles of right and 
Wrong. They hold that authority is all 
that makes law and that power is all that is 
Necessary to authority. 

“In Language and the Law by Prof. Fred- 
erick Philbrook you read these words: “The 
theory, for example, that there is such & 
thing as justice that exists independently of 
the human mind and that the business of 
the law is to find out what it is, is a theory 
that will not stand examination.’ 
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“whether or not he realizes it, that is the 
same philosophy which in our day and all 
around us even now has taken the boy from 
his mother’s breast and educated him in the 
code of the fang and claw. That is the 
same principle, if you want to call that 
loose thinking a principle, which has made 
of man a shapeless, faceless cog in the ma- 
chine of the state without right and with- 
out redress. The law of the court, he says, 
natural law and moral law are the three 
ordinary meanings of the words and the 
moral laws he defines as a set of rules, drawn 
up by moralists. This denies, Dean Pound 
writes, that there is law in the sense in which 
jurists have used and understeod that term 
from the days of the classical Roman jurists. 
It seeks to appropriate the good will of that 
name to a theory that puts its emphasis 
upon force; that rejects reason and regards 
whatever is done by officials as law because 


it is done officially.” 
a 


It’s Silly To Allow Russia To Import This 
Equipment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 6 the Cleveland Press carried a 
very timely and most significant edi- 
torial on how silly it is to allow Russia 
to import equipment which they can use 
against us and other free people in a war 
of their making. This editorial con- 
cludes with the warning that every ton of 
copper wire the Reds get from the West 
adds to the Soviet war potential. Under 
leave obtained, I insert this editorial in 


the RECORD: 
IT's SILLY To ALLOW Russta To Import THIS 
EQUIPMENT 


executive R 
wW 
A As its Western allies, to take off the 


ist for Iron Curtain countries. 
E r Department, the Commerce De- 
partment, the Defense Department and the 
International Cooperation Administration 
refused—pleading that the lists must remain 
secret because ee ce arrived at through 
al negotiations. ; 

A oda ata panpan] before the commit- 
tee refused to say, for example, whether cop- 
per wire and certain vital machine tools had 
been okayed by Harold E. Stassen and other 
allied countries in 1954 for sale to Commu- 

t countries. 
once British Foreign Office now has deprived 
the executive branch of the last shred of 
argument against putting the facts on the 
record. In a statement recently issued, the 
Foreign Office conceded that copper wire and 
horizontal boring machines were removed 
from the international embargo in 1954. 

British figures show that copper wire ex- 
ports from Britain to Russia soared from 
7,500 tons in 1954 to 33,200 tons in 1955 as 
a result of this action, The Foreign Office 
said exoprt licenses for 9 boring machines 
had been issued although none had been 
shi 

tate committee is right in pressing 
the Administration to explain publicly why 
the United States agreed to remove such 
strategic items from the embargo list. 


land: 
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The importance of copper wire is under- 
scored in Khrushchev’s speech to the 20th 
Communist Party congress. Among other 
projects mentioned is the electrification of 
Soviet railways—25,000 miles in 15 years. 

Every ton of copper wire the Reds get 
from the West adds to the Soviet war 
potential, 


Address of James A. McGravey, Director 
of Public Relations, Merrimack College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to submit to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Congress a very well 
prepared address delivered by James A. 
McGravey, director of public relations, 
and a member of the faculty of Merri- 
mack College, North Andover, Mass., at 
the annual communion breakfast of the 
Rev. James T. O'Reilly Division, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians and Ladies Auxil- 
iary, at Lawrence, Mass., on Sunday, 
February 26, 1956. 


Mr. McGravey has been associated 
with matters of a religious nature and is 
an excellent student of Irish history, 
well equipped to address any sizable 
delegation on this subject. which is close 
to his heart: 


THE PLACE OF Gop AND RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


Speaking to an Irish group about educa- 
tion is not a difficult task. It should not 
be, for education in Ireland has been as 
old as Ireland itself. 


Sometimes we marvel at the changes that 
the world has made; sometimes we wonder 
at the strides that education has taken. 
But to a St. Bridget, a St. Patrick, a°St. Co- 
lumba, the strides would not be exceptional; 
for always Ireland’s purpose has been to 
educate her children fully in the arts and 
sciences; but always Ireland went step fur- 
ther. It was the realization that education_— 
without God, the Divine Teacher, as the core 
and center of education, was not education 
at all. Look at the legendary title of Ire-. 
“The Isle of Saints and Scholars.” 
They were learned as scholars, but first they 
were saints. 

-That factor is the one that now becomes 
the most important one; the importance 
of religon in education, and particularly in 
college education. Today we are faced with 
this educational enigma that Ireland's sys- 
tem of education could solve. Today we are 
faced with the idea, system, philosophy, or 
call it what you will, that education can 
exist without God as the central idea and 
motivating factor. How ridiculous that is: 
He was the Divine Teacher, He was the 
Christ, the Teacher who said, “I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 


History emphasizes this statement. No 
great university was ever founded but on a 
religious foundation. Look at the old 
world: the university of Paris, of Milan, of 
Bologna, of Dublin, of Oxford. And look 
at the new world: Harvard as a school of 
divinity; Yale, the same; Dartmouth, again; 
Boston University, also. Each was started 
with religion as the center and the core of 
education How then can we remove the 
heart and have the body of education func- 
tion properly? How then can we remove relij- 
gion and have a systematic arrangement to- 
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ward the ultimate end of learning which is 
God. 

For religion is the key to order, whether it 
be in education, or in the world itself. His- 
tory has proved that without God the world 
is chaos. Without God, the universe is not 
intelligible.* 

Rome, Greece, and even the greats of the 
Middle Ages disintegrated because a real 
religious spirit was lacking. They saw the 
end of education, the learned man; but not 
the beginning, that education without God 
as the ultimate end canhave no beginning 
at all. 

With religious as the key, it follows that 
from an educational standpoint, the work 
of educating is to show that all science, all 
learning, all knowledge stems from God. 
Without this idea and belief, education 
ceases to be of value, ceases to develop the 
mind; for a godless mind is a divided mind, 
disintegrated and weak. 


It is strange to hear students express: 


amazement at being told that they have 
to take religion as a subject in college. 
Some of the remarks go something like this: 
“Tve had it since the first grade and I have 
to take it all over again.” “Holy smoke, 
don’t you ever get enough of that stuff?’ 
Think of the terminology of the word “stuff” 
when religious is the stuff of which the 
world is made. Those remarks come from 
students, but it is far stranger, and almost 
lamentable, to hear parents say that they 
feel their children have had enough religion 
in grammar and in high school, and should 
get away from it for a while. Maybe this 
so-called getting away from it is the cause 
of our common problem, known as juvenile 
delinquency. No one can get away from 
Him, the beginning of all things, for every- 
thing and everyone eventually returns to 
Him. 

The important job in a college educa- 
tion is to mold men and women to be the 
best that an institution of higher learning 
can make them. That does not mean just 
a successful career and the securing of finan- 
cial gain; it does not mean only the ac- 
quiring of the highest place in the social 
world; it does not msan merely winning 
the greatest fame in the business or politi- 
cal world. ‘These are worthwhile ends in 
themselves, but the methods of attaining 
each and all of them may be wrong. 

To win these and to ignore the principles 
of ethics, of morals, and of religion is to 
mock the whole purpose of life itself. 

Education must train the mind to knowl- 
edge, the hands to skill, and the body to 
strength; but it must not stop there. It 
must train the will- to virtue. Character 
is more than talent or wealth. The wise 
man is he who makes all his actions work 
together for his eternal good. The Chris- 
tian faith is an integral part of truth and 
its mightiest source is virtue. In training 
young men and women for life, it may not 
be, and cannot be, ignored as though it 
did not exist, or at any rate was not a vital 
factor in life. : 

Any college, to be worthy of the name, 
should seek to cultivate in each student 
a strong character, high ideals, and a worthy 
purpose, as well as keen intellect and a 
critical insight. It is the shaping of strong 
character and high ideals that makes the 
place of religion and of God in education so 
important. 

And in the question of education, a point 
most overlooked, and yet a primary one, is 
that of how can you fit a man’s mind for 
living if you do not know what the purpose 
of man’s life is? You can have no reason- 


1 Religion: The Key To Order, by Jaime 
Castiello, S. J. (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1936). 
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able understanding of anything if you do 
not know the purpose. 

And the only sure way to find the purpose 
of anything is to find its Maker. Otherwise 
you can only guess. And the purpose of 
education is to see the Divine Teacher, who 
said what He made man for: To point his 
every action, his évery word, his every 
thought toward an ultimate end, God Him- 
self. 

That is the real purpose of a college edu- 
cation; that is the real function of a college 
as Cardinal Newmann said: “To train youth 
to take its place in an educated world, 
equipped, ready, to be numbered among the 
cultured.” But what kind of youth should 
the college of today develop. 

It should be the young college graduate 
who sees his responsibilities; the youth who 
remembers the prayers at a mother’s knee; 
the Rosary after dinner; the creed of the 
catechism: “God made me to know Him, to 
love Him, and to serve Him in this world, 
and to eternally be happy with Him in the 
next.” 

It should be the college graduate who will 
be the leader in the affairs of government, 
be they city, State, or national, remember- 
ing always the command: “Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and to God the 
things that are God’s.” It must be the 
youthful statesman who is devoted to the 
principles of honesty, integrity,-and justice. 

It should be the graduate who will live 
in peace and harmony with his neighbor, 
be he local, national, or worldwide, keeping 
ever in his heart the words from the epistle 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians: “But the 


greatest of these is charity.” 


It is the college man who takes his place 
in science in the new atomic and hydrogen 
world, but always with the knowledge that 
God alone is the Great Scientist—the De- 
vine Scientist, who said: “Let there be light,” 
and darkness- exploded into brilliance. It 
is the firm belief in the One who issued a 
command to nothingness and from His 
fingertips tumbled the planets and found 
their proper place in the plan of the universe. 

It should be the college-trained, intellec- 
tually great, yet humble enough to respect 
the dignity of parents, remembering always 
the divine commandment!” “Honor thy 
father and thy mother.” For first in the 
home are grown those who assume their 
full stature in the world of men. 

It is the college graduate who looks long- 
ingly toward his God, hearing His words, 
and keeping them always in his heart: “‘Be- 
lieve in Me, and I shall give you hope.” 


And now may we become essentially spe- 
cific and to the point in this matter of the 
importance of religion in education. We 
can take Merrimack College from which I 
come and which is now an integral part of 
this area. (In passing I might mention that 
our young institution, started in 1947 with 
approximately 90 students now has an over- 
all enrollment of more than 1,100). Now 
what is the aim of Merrimack in education? 
It is to carry on the twofold tradition that 
every Catholic college in America inherits— 
the democratic and the Christian. It is her 
aim to train young men and young women to 
be primarily intellectual, but foremost and 
most important to see the real purpose of 
their education: That is the final and ulti- 
mate end of life iself—God, Himself. 

A young man or woman, leaving college 
with these principles will be ready for the 
challenge of today’s problematical world. 
They will be a bulwark against every kind 
of dishonesty in business; against every un- 
scrupulous act in politics; against every 
false ism and ideology against Christian and 
American belief. They will be, in the last 
analysis, truly educated. 
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Thomas G. Masaryk, Czechoslovakia’s 
“George Washington” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 7, marks the 106th anniversary of 
the birth of Thomas G. Masaryk, who is 
sometimes described as the “George 
Washington” of Czechoslovakia. On the 
occasion of the anniversary of the 
founder and liberator of the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic, which flourished so suc- 
cessfully as a democracy in central Eu- 
rope until it was crushed by the Com- 
munists, I send my greetings and sin- 
cerest wishes for the early liberation of 
Czechoslovakia and its people from the 
oppressive yoke of communism. 

Democratic Czechoslovakia was the 
masterwork of this great statesman and - 
philosopher, Thomas G. Masaryk, who 
undoubtedly ranks among the greatest 
of men in the 1st half of the 20th cen- 
tury. Masaryk nurtured the idea of an 
independent and democratic Czechoslo- 
vakia in the years prior and during the 
First World War, until its creation in the 
years following that war. The Czecho- 
slovak state which floufished until a few 
years ago was a great monument to his 
ideals. It exemplified the finest ideals 
of a true democracy and the best tradi- 
tions of the Czechoslovak people. 

After about a quarter of a century of 
independent existence, the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia was destroyed by a ruth- 
less tyranny which enslaved its people 
and robbed them of their freedom. But 
the indomitable spirit and the memory 
of Thomas G. Masaryk cannot be de- 
stroyed. These will live forever in the 
minds and hearts of the Czechoslovak 
people and of all those yearning to see 
Czechoslovakia rise once again to take 
her rightful place among the free nations 
of the world. 

As we pay tribute to the memory of 
Masaryk, we in America must dedicate 
ourselves to give full moral and spiritual 
support to the people of Czechoslovakia 
in their struggle for freedom. Their 
struggle is our struggle, too, for a free 
Czechoslovakia will enhance the forces 
of the free world. 

The New York Times recently pub- 
lished an article from its Prague corre- 
spondent, Sydney Gruson, which shows 
how the Communists are trying to eradi- 
cate the memory of Masaryk from the 
minds of the Czechoslovak people. The 
article reads as follows: i 
CZECHS PORTRAY MASARYK AS For—STUDENTS 

Now BEING TaucHt HE Was A REACTION- 

ARY—BENES ALSO BELITTLED 

PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, January 24-—A 
new historical portrait of Thomas Masaryk, 
the “George Washington” of Czechoslovakia, 


is being drawn for this country’s high-school 
students. 


At Public School 16 today the history les- 
son for the 11th grade, which is the equiva- 
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lent of the senior class in an American high 
school, gave the visitor a glimpse of the new 
official picture: Dr. Masaryk was portrayed as 
a reactionary Socialist, the guiding spirit of 
a struggle in Czechoslovakia against workers’ 
and peasants’ demands. for nationalization 
of banks and factories and for dividing the 
land. 

Since the Communists seized power in 
1948, there has been a vigorous campaign 
to deprecate the role portrayed by Dr. Masa- 
ryk and his successor in the Presidency, Dr. 
Edouard Benes. The campaign starts in the 
schools, but it is also conducted at other 
levels. The names of Masaryk and Benes 
have been reMhoved from schools, streets, and 
hospitals and replaced by others more in 
keeping with the times.: 

To the American visitor, the swiftness and 
eagerness of the 1lth-grade students during 
their lessons was impressive. The school 
director described them as the top class, 
all members of the official youth organiza- 
tion and mostly candidates for a university. 
The class was made up of 40 boys and girls, 
15 to 17 years old. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The official picture being drawn of Masa- 
ryk began to emerge toward the end of a 
question-and-answer period. Following are 
some typical exchanges: 

Question, What was the real cause of the 
First World War? 

Answer. It was the struggle for colonies 
among all the imperialist powers. 

Question. The German imperialists said 
they could not pay reparations after the First 
World War. How did France react? 

Answer. By occupying the Ruhr. The 
German imperialists replied by devaluing the 
mark. The Americans took advantage of the 
resulting crisis to offef Germany aloan. — 

Question. What were the politics of the 
Czechoslovak Government in the first re- 
public? 

Answer. The same as the French. Our 
armies were misused in fighting for im- 
perialist aims. 

Question. Why the Western orientation? 

Answer. It was good for the bourgeoisie, 
which wanted to lean on the West because of 
fear of the workers’ revolutionary demands. 

Question. What did the Red army's victory 
against the Polish intervention in 1920 mean 
for the struggle here? 

Answer. The revolutionary movement was 
strengthened. That was the time when the 
Socialists could Have taken the leadership in 
their own hands. 

Question. Who was against it? 

Answer. Masaryk. He advised the Right- 
ists to bide their time. He tried to postpone 
the Socialist congress because he was afraid 
the delegates would vote to join the third 
international. 

There was never any hesitation in the stu- 
dents’ answers and, so far as could be judged, 
no doubts in their minds about the historical 
truth of what they were learning. 

A Communist Party teacher was taking one 
literature class and a non-Communist teach- 
er another. 

“The quality of our teachers is not even,” 
the school director remarked. “The non- 
Communist teacher taking this literature 
lesson is the better of the two. She teaches 
So well her pupils loye the books. The Com- 
munist teacher has made her pupils detest 
the books.” i 

The director, Mme. Josefa Klancikova, said 
11 of the school’s 40 teachers were non- 
Communist. 

She displayed a notebook that is kept by 
all members of the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
grades. In front of the book was the student 
Pledge of allegiance to the country’s “prog- 
ress, defense, and Socialist future.” In addi- 
tion, the students also pledged: 

' “I shall always love Soviet Russia, the 
Protector of freedom, progress, and peace and 
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I shall stand firmly in the ranks of the 
workers of the whole world in their fight 
against oppression and against imperialism,” 


A Tribute to a Great and Worthy Man, 
Thomas G. Masaryk, Whose Life 
Exemplified the Highest Ideals and 
Traditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we observe here in America the 106th 
anniversary of the birth of the founder 
and liberator of the SSRORRTAS Repub- 

i omas G. Masaryk. 
war eae intervals in history, time and 
circumstance seem to call for men of 
unusually great stature to be leaders of 
other men. The Czechoslovak people 
were fortunate in having a great philoso- 
pher-statesman—Thomas G. Masaryk— 
as their leader at a critical moment in 
their history. Through his relentless 
efforts the Czechoslovak nation was able 
to declare its independence shortly after 
World War I and to lay the foundation 
for a new democratic state. In the na- 
tional consciousness of the Czech people 
and the consciousness of freemen every- 
where, Thomas Masaryk was a man of 
great ideals who had the courage to act 

is convictions. 
ae AOT of the Czechoslovakian 
people reveals an- inherent democratic 
outlook. They suffered for three long 
centuries the yoke of alien oppressors. 
Their faith had been condemned, their 
lands confiscated, and the use of their 
native language forbidden. In spite of 
these hardships, they never ceased 
throughout this long period to struggle 
against their oppressors. Constantly 
and consciously they looked to the day 
when they would be strong enough to 
throw off the heavy burden of tyranny. 

That day finally came. It was Thomas 
Masaryk who sensed that the time was 
ripe for his people to win their freedom. 
The Czechs call him the “Awakener.” 
He led the historic movement which 
freed his country and welded it into one 
of the most thoroughly democratic states 
in Europe. He became the new nation’s 

resident. 
I, his great work is temporarily 
under the dark shadow of the hammer 
and sickle. Czechoslovakia is a Com- 
munist satellite of Soviet Russia. All her 
industries are nationalized, her farms 
collectivized; the economy of the coun- 
try is geared to that of the Soviet Union. 
The regime maintains itself by its 
dreaded and efficient secret police. All 
traces of freedom are eliminated anā 
contact with the free world is forbidden, 

In spite of all this we are confident 
that the inherent democratic strength of 
the Czech people will eventually throw 
off this shadow and human freedom will 
again flourish in Czechoslovakia. It is 
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heartening that in spite of the almost 
unbelievable restrictions and the rigidity 
of the life of these people, thousands of 
anti-Communists have succeeded in 
finding their way to the West. Within 
Czechoslovakia we know that there is re- 
lentles resistance to the Communist 
regime. By means of organized under- 
ground movements, brave and patriotic 
Czechoslovakians are risking their lives 
daily in the struggle to regain freedom. 
We know that the day will come when 
the Czech people will again enjoy that 
Same freedom and independence to 
which Thomas Masaryk, that giant of 
human freedom, once had led them. ` 


A Letter From Joe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
great number of people have said a great 
number of things about the state of af- 
fairs in America today. And a great 
number of the things that have been said 
have been tinted by the lights of politics 
so that what may be good government 
practice from one point of view is the 
blunder of the century when the other 
party sees it. 

Not all of the things that the Gov- 
ernment has done in the past 3 years 
have been bad as the Democrats would 
tell us. Many of the accomplishments 
have been genuine and real marks of 
progress for America’s people. 

I should like to bring to the attention 
of the House a letter which was printed 
in the Zanesville Times Signal on Sun- 
day, March 4, and signed simply “Joe.” 
“Joe” has been writing letters for years 
on a variety of subjects and his letters 
are eagerly read by the people of south- 
eastern Ohio. I thought perhaps my 
colleagues in Congress would like to 
know what “Joe” thinks about ovr Goy- 
ernment today: 

Hon. JOEN HENDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Jack: Confusion and collusion are on 
us again, hubbub and humbug form our 
daily fare, accusations and refutations follow 
each other in rapid succession and it all 
adds up to the fact that another election 
year is staring us in the face. The trouble 
it would appear, is that the fellows who are 
out are trying to get in and the fellows on 
the inside refuse to unbar the door. Where- 
fore the knocking grows thunderous and the 
decibel count of the tumult and the 
shouting has assumed annoying proportions. 
Of course the clamor of the “outs” is under- 
standable, but it seems unfortunate that 
so many of them are intemperate in their 
criticism, granting nothing that is good to 
their opponents, harping constantly on the 
few Republican failures and labeling GOP 
successes not sufficient. These fail to realize 
the mutual dependence among us; will not 
acknowledge the rights and welfare of all 
concerned. It is an incontrovertible fact 
that in this country all share the risks and 
rewards, and it follows that intemperance 
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on the part of any group could be disastrous. 
But I believe that this time the “outs” are in 
for a sad disappointment, It seems to me 
that we are rapidly becoming a Nation of 
conservatives, especially since under a GOP 
administration more and more people are 
reaching the point where they have some-~ 
thing to conserve. We have become in- 
creasingly distrustful of ideas which would 
disturb the status quo and it is my guess 
that those who try to lead the American 
people along a path where progress is jeop- 
ardized will find themselves repudiated by a 
public which has learned to beware of pied 
pipers. The time has come when our peo- 
ple wish to insure that domestic tranquillity 
which our forebears sought to attain for us 
when they framed the Constitution. Dis- 
turbers of the peace, political or otherwise, 
must be prepared to face the consequences 
of offense to the public will. 
Yours, 
JOE. 


Thomas G. Masaryk: A Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


_ Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 7, is the 106th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas G. Masaryk, the found- 
er and first president of the democratic 
republic of Czechoslovakia, and I would 
like to join the Czechoslovak people in 
paying tribute to their great leader on 
this memorable occasion. 

Like our beloved President Lincoln, 
Thomas Masaryk was marked with the 
sign of greatness. He opposed violence 
of any kind, as did Lincoln, but at the 
same time his purpose was to achieve 
freedom for his people. He answered the 
call of destiny and with his leadership in- 
spired his people to victory and finally 
to independence. 

On a foundation of the principles of 
liberty, tolerance and truth, Masaryk es- 
tablished a modern democracy, devoted 
to Christian ideals. The people of his 
democratic Republic made much prog- 
ress in making their new nation strong, 
but this growth was cut short by foreign 
invaders—first Nazi Germany and then 
the Communists. The Reds continue 
their domination over this nation which 
is hungry for liberty once again. The 
Communists have initiated a campaign 
to wipe from the memory of the Czecho- 
slovak people everything for which 
Masaryk stood. They do this because 
Masaryk, while living, was opposed to 
communism and all of its aims and pur- 
poses. Masaryk knew there was no sal- 
vation to be had from communism and 
for this reason joined forces with the 
Allies. 

The people of Czechoslovakia who are 
living in exile and those suffering under 
Communist domination in their home- 
land will never forget the work and 
leadership and inspiration that Thomas 
Masaryk gave. His name, despite all the 
efforts of the Communists, will live for- 
ever. His life exemplified the highest 
ideals and traditions of free people. 
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I sincerely hope and pray that the 
brave people of Czechoslovakia will in 
the very near future again see the flag 
of freedom waving over their homeland 
and a return to the traditions that 
existed under their great leader whom 
we honor today—Thomas G. Masaryk. 


Brooklyn Is the Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, . under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address by 


-Andrew S. Roscoe, president of the 


Equitable Savings and Loan Association 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., before the sales con- 
ference of the Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
at the Hotel St. George in Brooklyn, on 
February 28, 1956. Mr. Roscoe is also 
president of the Downtown Brooklyn 
Association and adjunct professor of 


economics at the Polytechnic Institute 


of Brooklyn. 
The address follows: 


BROOKLYN Is THE MARKET 


As a businessman with a stake in the 
future of Brooklyn, I want to thank you 
for the invitation to discuss some of the 
economic factors which make Brooklyn the 
great place it is. You sales representatives 
who bring to our thousands of business firms 
the story of Brooklyn as one of the world’s 
greatest markets for goods and services are 
doing important work, not only for your own 
fine company, but for our entire community. 
Brooklyn has a remarkable story to tell—a 
story that needs no exaggeration, elabora- 
tion or fancy trimmings—and I am con- 
vinced that success in your field and mine 
will come to those who know this community 
and put their knoweldge to effective and 
practical use, 

Let me say first that today as we meet 
“together here in the Hotel St. George—which 
is, by the way, the second largest hotel in 
the United States—we are in a county which 
stands third in population among all United 
States counties, fourth in total buying power, 
and sixth in retail sales. If you had a free 
choice among all the thousands of counties 
in the United States, you could pick only 1 
or 2 or 3 which exceed the County of Kings, 
which is Brooklyn, in any important respect. 

This has been true for so many years that 
one might think our own people in Brook- 
lyn should have finally accepted the fact 
that Brooklyn’s economic supremacy is en- 
during, well-rooted, and not easily chal- 
lenged by other areas. But it has been 
fashionable in recent years to speak rev- 
erently of the expanding suburbs—as if 
somehow the entire population of our urban 
centers were bent upon mass evacuation. 
Such is not the case. I am well aware of the 
unprecedented growth and residential at- 
tractions of such Long Island counties as 
Nassau and Suffolk. But I think it is well 
to point out to a group such as this that 


“these 2 counties together do not equal half 


of Brooklyn’s population. The combined re- 
tail sales of these 2 counties are only 50 per- 
cent of retail sales in Brooklyn. In our 
borough, comprising only 80 square miles, 
we have twice as much actual buying as is 
done in the prosperous Nassau-Suffolk area 
which is 16 times as large. 
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Those of us who have tried to keep the 
record straight in this regard have been 
heartened by the recent release of prelimin- 
ary results of the 1954 census of business. 
Only within the past week has this material 
become available and I am using it today in a 
public statement for the first time. The 
preceding census of business was taken in 
1948, and I think that a few comparisons 
will show that Brooklyn is continuing the 
kind of economic progress which means more 
business, higher incomes, and greater sales. 

In 1948, Brooklyn’s total retail sales 
amounted to $1,994,000,000. In 1954 the 
total was $2,224,000,000—or an increase of 
approximately 11.5 percent. Each year since 
1948 Brooklyn consumers have been spend- 
ing $38 million more than the past year in 
Brooklyn retail stores. 

In 1954, Brooklyn had 12.3 percent of the 
retail sales in New York State and 24.7 per- 
cent of the retail sales in New York City. 

Sales of Brooklyn food stores rose from 
$698 million in 1948 to $752 million in 1954. 
No county in the entire State of New York 
spent as much for food in 1954 as was spent 
in Brooklyn. 

Retail sales of lumber, hardware, and 
building materials rose from $49 million in 
1948 to $70 million in 1954, for a tremendous 
increase of approximately 43 percent. 

A report from the New York City Depart- 
ment of Buildings indicates that this high 
level of construction activity continued 
through 1955. For the first 9 months of 
1955, $57 million was spent to erect new 
buildings in Brooklyn—or 24 percent- more 
than was spent during the same period in 
the preceding year. 

An important category in retail sales is 
the automotive group, including new and 
used cars and accessories. Brooklyn’s 425 
automobile dealers had total sales of $208 
million in 1954. Only one county in New 
York State had higher automotive sales. 
Brooklyn ranked first in the State in sales 
of gasoline, second in sales of drugs, and 
second also in general merchandise. I 
might remind you at this point that there 
are 62 counties in the State. 

For you who are interested in wholesale 
statistics, Brooklyn had almost $2 billion in 
wholesale sales in 1954, ranking third 
among counties in New York State. Brook- 
lyn’s wholesale sales were approximately 
equal to the combined totals for the sizable 
counties of Westchester, Bronx, Nassau, and 
Suffolk, 

But even more impressive than retail and 
wholesale sales is the story of Brooklyn's 
immense buying power. The recently pub- 
lished Editor and Publisher 1956 Market 
Guide estimates that Brooklynites had in- 
comes amounting to $5.1 million in 1955. 
It projects a figure $60 million higher for 
1956. In all of New York State, only the 
residents of Manhattan had total incomes 
higher than the people of Brooklyn. 

In terms of effective buying power (total 
income less taxes) the Sales Management 
Survey estimates Brooklyn’s disposal in- 
come at $4,671,000,000 for 1954. In the en- 
tire United States, only three counties had 
higher disposable incomes. The average 
Brooklyn family had $5,600 to spend in 1954, — 
considerably more than the $5,274 which was 
the average for all families in the country. 
Per capita buying power was $1,716 in 
Brooklyn compared to $1,545 for the country 
at large. 

With total retail sales in Brooklyn ac- 
counting for 50 percent of Brooklyn's buy- 
ing power, it is apparent that Brooklynites 
spend a substantial portion of their money 
in Brooklyn. It is also apparent that this 
portion could be increased further by means 
of improved and expanded advertising and 
merchandising programs, I am sure that all 
of you can be of great assistance to our 
Brooklyn merchants in this undertaking. 
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I realize that I have given you a formid- 
able set of statistics in one strong dose. 
But the gargantuan size of Brooklyn's econ- 
omy can be demonstrated no other way. 
When we have thoroughly digested such sta- 
tistics, it is easy to conclude that Brooklyn’s 
economy is strong and prosperous, that its 
residents can spend billions of dollars every 
year on things they want, that Brooklyn 
merchants and manufacturers have at their 
doorstep a market which is unsurpassed, in 
many respects, in the entire world. These 
local conditions have become so common- 
place, however, that we need to reexamine 
our assets lest we regard too lightly the 
miracle of American production and con- 
sumption which is Brooklyn. You men and 
women can be tremendously helpful in ac- 
complishing this reexamination of Brook- 
lyn’s past and present... 

And now, what of the future? 

It is certainly unnecessary to tell a 

group such as this that business firms 
and consumers spend money most readily 
when the future looks prosperous and se- 
cure. This evaluation of the future is de- 
termined to a large extent by the condition 
of the community: Is it growing? Is it 
holding its business firms and adding others? 
Is it dealing effectively with the problems 
of the present? Is it planning adequately 
for the future? 
. Here in Brooklyn the answer to most of 
these questions is “Yes.” And where the 
answer has not yet been found, you can be 
Sure that the responsible leaders of the 
community are searching diligently for a 
Solution, - Our magnificent civic center, 
Scheduled for completion in 1957 at a total 
cost of $125 million, is a symbol of our de- 
termination to maintain the eminence of 
Brooklyn in every field of endeavor. 

(The next time you hear someone speak 
disparagingly about Brooklyn, ask him how 
Many other communities are investing over 
a hundred million dollars in a few acres of 
Property.) 

A new citizens committee, of which I am 
Pleased to be a member, is supporting a 
Plan to make possible a first-class, modern 
Stadium in Brooklyn, suitable for our world- 
champion Dodgers. The plan may have many 
hurdles to overcome, but I know of no other 
community in our State which has had the 
Vision and determination to undertake such 
& project. 

I can give you my personal assurance that 
Such groups as the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce and the Downtown Brooklyn As- 
Sociation are alert to Brooklyn's needs and 
are determined to keep Brooklyn one of the 
Most productive and prosperous centers in 
the world. I believe that you can undertake 
your tasks with the confidence that money 
invested in the Brooklyn market is money 
well employed, and that you yourselves are 
Making an important contribution to the 
Well-being of our borough, its business, and 
its people. , 

Thank you very much. 


A Great Democrat—Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
Privilege to pay tribute today to a great 
democrat, a man who drew strength 
from America for his historic task of 
building a democratic Czechoslovakia, 
and from whom we Americans can draw 


hd \ 
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inspiration today in the continuing 
struggle to defend and extend human 
reedom. 
; That. man is Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk, the liberator, the founder, and 
the first president of Czechoslovakia. 
As we pause tomorrow to mark the an- 
niversary of his birth, we recall how his 
faith and dedication carried him for- 
ward in the long effort to create an in- 
dependent and liberty-loving Czecho- 
slovakia. A philosopher as well as a 
statesman, Masaryk was a close friend 
of Woodrow Wilson, and it was in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 18, 1918, that 
the Czechoslovak Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was formally published. 
Today Masaryk’s land is again under 
the tyrant’s heel. Freedom is extin- 
guished. But the spirit of Masaryk 
lives on. It lives on in the hearts of all 
those who admire and revere Thomas 
Masaryk. Americans of Czech descent, 
who have contributed so greatly to the 
building of our Nation, join their fellow 
citizens of all national origins in paying 
homage to a great leader of all hu- 


manity. 


Springfield, Ill., Chapter of Reserve Of- 
ficers Favors Bills To Secure Parity of 
Treatment of Regular, Reserve, and 
National Guard Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


i ker 

_ MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
KIE leave to extend my remarks in the 
ld like to include a resolu- 


, I shou 
on the Springfield, Ill., chapter of 


ryve-Officers Association of the 
Pui Eaten of America) adopted the 


2d day of February 1956, as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

unanimous vote of the Spring- 
pasa of the Reserve Officers 
the United States of America 
active support of the United 
and Representatives from the 
following identical 


pills: S. 1643 and H. R. 6408. 


it is the pur 
ee ee parity of treatment of Regular, Re- 


serve, and National Guard officers in respect 
; and 
sad purpose was clearly endorsed 
by the Congress when it reenacted in 1949, 
the operative paragraph of the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1942: Now, therefore, be it p 
Resolved by the Springfiield chapter ste 4 
Reserve Officers Association of the Uni us 
States of America, this 2d of February 1956, 
That the Honorable Senators and the eins 
orable Representatives from the State ee - 
nois be and they hereby are respectfully re- 
quested and urged to work and vote for the 
ge of the subject bills and particularly 
section 8 thereof. = 
We will definitely appreciate your help in 
securing early favorable recommendations of 
these bills from the Senate and the House 


Arm ces Committees. 
panies WAYNE PRICE, President. 


Adopted 
field, Ill., 
Association of 


ttest: 
F Rosert G. CLEM, Secretary. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
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What Is Wrong With the West?— 
Materialism Must Give Way to Ideas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, former Ambassador Charles Malik 
of Lebanon in a speech before the United 
Nations Assembly more than 6 years ago 
expressed some thoughts that leaders in 
the free world should explore. 

We have again reached that point in 
the current session of Congress when 
we will be considering highly important 
questions of foreign policy. From all 
over the world come reports that the 
prestige of the United States has seri- 
ously deteriorated. We may or may not 
agree with those charges but we must 
admit that the Communist dictators in 
the Kremlin are on the march and their 
philosophy appears to be making con- 
siderable progress. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress has consider- 
able responsibility in writing foreign 
policy. Too often we have been ĉon- 
cerned with technical aspects of foreign 
policy and too little attention has been 
given to basic principles which should 
underlie these policies. f 

Dr. Malik charged: 

There are many phases of western life 
which are. repulsively materialistic. The 
spirit of business and gain, the maddening 
variety of things exciting concupiscence, the 
utter selfishness of uncoordinated activity, 
all this is not something to attract and 
inspire. To the superficial observer who is 
not able to penetrate to the core of love and 
truth which is still at the heart of the West, 
there is little to ‘choose between the soulless 
materialism of the West and the militant 
materialism of the East. 


Then he goes on to say that the lead- 
ership of the West in general does not 
seem to be adequate to the unprece- 
dented challenges of the age. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting at this 
point in my remarks all of the address 
given by Ambassador Malik: 

THE EAST LOOKS TO THE WEST—THE SILENT 
EXAMPLE OF WESTERN FREEDOM Is NoT 
ENOUGH; MEN NEED IDEAS, Too 

(By Charles Malik) 

It is fairly easy to work out a critique of 
communism. The doctrine is only a hundred 
years old, and its effective entrenchment in 
the Eurasian heartland is barely 30 years old. 
Besides, its basic literature is fairly compact: 
you have the writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and Stalin, which are fairly accessible. 

It is far more difficult to elaborate a funda- 
mental critique of the West. You do not 
have here a handful of masters, as in the 
Communist world; you do not have a well- 
marked-out body of official literature. Gov- 
ernmental action is not informed by rigid 
theory as in the Communist world. There 
is endless variety and difference, considerable 
looseness of connection, and a great deal of 
fumbling and muddling through and empiri- 
cism. Yet a general critique is necessary 
because war and peace are not only a func- 
tion of communism; they depend also on 
the state of health or illness in western 
culture, 

There are many phases of western life 
which are repulsively materialistic. The 
spirit of business and gain, the maddening 
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variety of things exciting concupiscence, the 
utter selfishness of uncoordinated activity, 
all this is not something to attract and 
inspire. To the superficial observer who is 
not-able to’ penetrate to the core of love and 
truth which is still at the heart of the West, 
there is little to choose between the soulless 
materialism of the West and the militant 
materialism of the East. 

There is a general weakening of moral 
fiber. One gains the impression that the 
great fund of moral strength which has been 
handed down over the ages is not being 
creatively replenished. There is thus a ter- 
rifying waste of substance. 

Quality is in eclipse. Quantity and size 
dominate. Not the better and truer, but 
the larger and physically stronger; these call 
forth moral approbation, 

I must say in all humility that the leader- 
ship of the West in general does not seem 
to be adequate to the unprecedented chal- 
lenges of the age. There is a tragic dearth 
of men, men who are so genuinely in touch 
with the hearts of their fellowmen as to 
have only to open their mouths to be loved 
and followed. The world desperately cries 
out for masters; for it is only the voice of 
conviction and truth that is going to save us. 

There is a corresponding bankruptcy of 
fundamental ideas. There is thus in this 
realm an unequal struggle for the hearts of 
men between communism and the West. 
Communism displays a set of generic ideas— 
I believe for the most part false—in which 
it passionately believes—I believe misguid- 
edly—and for which it is willing to die. 
There is no comparable ideological passion in 
the West. The talk about democracy, free- 
dom, representative government, is woefully 
inadequate: it deals for the most part with 
pure form, sheer external machinery. It 
does not satisfy man’s deepest cravings for 
friendship and understanding and truth and 
love. 

Nor does it do merely to reject commu- 
nism. A positive alternative must be sug- 
gested. The only effective answer to com- 
munism is a genuine spiritualized material- 
ism which seeks to remove every trace of 
social injustice without loss of the higher 
values which constitute the very soul of the 
West. Communism cannot be met by a mere 
nay; it requires a yea which will do full 
justice to man’s material needs but will at 
the same time place them in their subordi- 
nate position in the scale of values. 

The tragedy of the world today is that the 
traditions which embody deepest truth are 
not clearly, sufficiently, responsibly, boldly 
articulated. 

Nor is it sufficient in this cruel century 
to be happy and self-sufficient. The West 
must step forth and lead and not only in ma- 
terial things. It is not enough to make good 
institutions and leave it to others to copy 
them. For man is not merely an ape; he 
does not only mimic the good example of 
others. Man thirsts alter ideas. 


If the West only exports the silent example 
of flourishing political institutions and hap- 
py human relations, it cannot lead. If the 
only export is a distant reputation for 
wealth and prosperity and order, the West 
cannot lead. Nor can it really lead if it 
sends forth to others only expert advice and 
technical assistance. To be able to lead and 
save itself and others, it must above all else 
address the mind and soul. Western tradi- 
tion, rooted in the glorious Greco-Roman- 
Hebrew-Christian-European humane outlook 
supplies all the necessary presuppositions for 
leadership. All the West has to do is to re- 
new the sources of life it already has. 

The challenge of this epoch is not com- 
munism, but it is whether or not Western 
society, conceived in the joyous liberty of 
the Greek city-states and nurtured on Chris- 
tian charity, can still recover from the wor- 
ship of false and alien gods and return to 
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its authentic sources. The challenge of the 
moment is whether modern man, distracted 
and overwhelmed by himself and the world, 
can still regain the original integrity of his 
soul. 

Whatever the weakness of the West, it still 
has one saving glory: The church is free, 
the university is free. It is a great thing to 
preserve unbroken the tradition of free in- 
quiry started by Plato and Aristotle, and 
the tradition of love emanating from God. 
Truth can still be sought and God can still 
be loved and proclaimed in joy and freedom. 
And this fact alone-is going to save us. It 
will not be by pacts, nor by atomic bombs, 
nor by economic arrangements, nor by the 
United Nations, that peace will be estab- 


„lished but by the freedom of the church and 


the university each to be itself. Commu- 
nism does not know what it did when it 
subjected the church and the university to 
its own dictates. 

We must hope and pray that there will 
develop in the Western World a spiritual 
renaissance which will rediscover and re- 
affirm its glorious hidden values, and fulfill 
mankind’s longing for a more just order of 
things, a more beautiful world, a new heaven, 
and a new earth. Modern man sees before 
him the possibility of universal plenty for 
the first time in history, and grasps at any 
doctrine which seems to promise him the 
fulfilment of his dream. To ask commu- 
nism to change its nature without satisfying 
the need to which it is a response, is to 
offer the world not bread, but a stone. 

= * * = Ld 


Communism is a doctrine of despair. Its 
only and complete answer, therefore, lies in 
the existence of hope. If the Western World 
can show a way to eradicate the shame and 
scandal of poverty, of exploitation, of op- 
pression, of greed, without resort to social 
revolution and class struggle and dictator- 
ship; if it can place these material values 
in their proper subordinate place within the 
context of a spiritual renaissance which will 
be revolutionary without being subversive 
and which will draw its substance from the 
infinite riches of the western positive tradi- 
tion, then the necessity for communism will 
vanish, and the specter which now walks the 
earth will be laid forever. 


One Hundred and Sixth Anniversary of 
Birth of Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on this 
day, the free world pauses to commemo- 
rate the 106th anniversary of the birth 
of the great historian and statesman, 
Thomas G. Masaryk. He was a man of 
great faith and believer in both the ideals 
of humanitarianism and of democracy. 

T. G. Masaryk never thought of him- 
self as a man of destiny, and yet his every 
dream, his every act and his achieve- 
ments were open acknowledgements 
that he was a person who inspired and 
ae his people to the richer goals in 

e. 

On October 28, 1918, when Czecho- 
slovakia became an independent repub- 
lic, T. G. Masaryk became its first Presi- 
dent. Although his vision for an inde- 
pendent Czechoslovakia reached the cul- 
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mination of his aspirations only briefiy, 
because of foreign oppression and war, 
his view of life still guides the true lovers 
of humanity and liberty. 

He remains a source of courage every- 
where, for his forthright stand against 
alien domination and foreign aggression. 
The hope of the world and of the real 
representatives of national interests is 
that finally T. G. Masaryk’s convictions 
will triumph over those of tyranny in 
justice, and that his aim for national 
freedom for his country shall prevail 
once again so that both peoples of 
Czechoslovakia will enjoy freedom ac- 
cording to their own choice. 


Sugar Coated Pill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include some interesting observations 
concerning administration views on old 
age assistance, contained in an editorial 
of the March 1956 issue of the National 
Welfare Advocate: 

SUGAR COATED PILL 


If Congress is to fill President Eisen- 
hower’s prescription for the ills besetting 
America’s needy—then the old, blind, physi- 
cally handicapped and dependent children 
may as well resign themselves to a series of 
sugar-coated pills designed to lull them into 
senselessness, while the burglars tippy-toe 
off with the family jewels, so to speak. 

The President’s reference to the present 
“high” level of public assistance in his state 
of the Union message must indeed come as 
a great shock to the recipients of such 
aid. 

The fact that $52.50 (the present na- 
tional average monthly old age assistance 
payment) wouldn’t even keep Ike in golf 
balls for 1 month doesn’t seem to disturb his 
rosy evaluation of the social welfare picture. 

What Eisenhower says is in no way to be 
confused with what Eisenhower does. 


While spouting phrases of the “preventive 
measure,” “self-help,” “timely improve- 
ments” variety, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has adopted a policy designed to slowly 
kill—not cure—the public assistance pro- 
gram. 


What they plan to replace it with is not 
stated, but from looking over their recom- 
mendations, it’s our guess that they think 
maybe they can just talk people out of heing 
hungry. 

As sugar coating on the bitter pill, the 
administration purposes a medical care 
program for the needy to the tune of a 
maximum of $6 a month, shared 50-50 by 
the Federal Government and States, for the 
old, blind and physically handicapped, and 
$3 per month for dependent children. 

At the same time—at the very same time— 
if you please, the administration shoves 
forth a plan to slice Federal contributions 
to States for the public assistance program, 
which would have the effect or not only 
nullifying any added benefit the contem- 
plated medical program might bring, but 
would depress present meager allowances 
even further. ; 
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While brazenly advocating that the law 
be changed to permit the sale of our ŝo- 
Called surplus foods to Communist countries 
as a means of solving the farm situation, 
our President through the Department of 
Agriculture, opposes the surplus food stamp 
Plan to distribute American produce to 
hungry. Americans. 

The Eisenhower administration, not only 
Opposing liberalization of the Public Assist- 
ance Section of the Social Security Act, but 
in downright sabotaging of the program, 
tries to excuse their actions by saying they 
expect the old-age and survivors insurance 
Program to’assume the burden. 

This they say, while at the same time also 
Opposing» any liberalization of the OASI 
Program, now being considered by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. 


Birthday of Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today 
is a notable date in the history of the 
Struggle of man for freedom. It is the 
anniversary of the birth of that great 
world statesman and patriot of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Thomas G. Masaryk. It is a 
Pleasure to join with the thousands of 
Americans of Czech and Slovak an- 
Cestry who are today honoring the mem- 
rok of this staunch fighter for free- 

om. 

It is fitting to pay tribute to this man, 
hat we may take heart from his deeds 
and words. In a world still torn by strife, 
the democratic faith and ideals of Masa- 
Tyk give courage and inspiration to those 
now locked behind the Iron Curtain. 

Free Czechoslovakia was, in large part, 
the result of the work of Thomas Masa- 
tyk. He was a patriot who lived to 
See his dreams and labors to establish 
& democracy in his homeland come true. 
Between 1918 and 1937, when he died, 
he helped build Czechoslovakia into a 
Vigorous and flourishing state. All 
Americans can be proud of the fact that 
during World War I, we contributed de- 
Cisively to the rebirth of independence 
in this country by our support of Thomas 

ryk’s democratic conception. We 
May also be happy that during World 
War II we gave much effective aid toward 
the liberation of Czechoslovakia from 
Nazi oppression. And since the war we 
have stood firm in our opposition to the 
\ encroaching forces of communism. 

Thomas Masaryk was more than the 
liberator of his people. He was also a 
World leader, and in that role was one 
Of the principal shapers of the concept 
We know as collective security. He was 
a sincere and stanch advocate of democ- 
racy everywhere and a great practi- 
tioner of love and respect for his fellow 
Man, 

Thomas Masaryk died before his land 
Was assaulted by the evil henchmen of 
tyrannical imperialism. But he knew 
the nature of these powers and fought 
against them all his life. They are not 
dead yet, as we know. They are to be 
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found today in the forces of communism 
which swept over Czechoslovakia in 1947. 


Of all the tragedies of recent years, 


none is more keen than the loss of free- 
dom in liberty-loving Czechoslovakia. 
The work of Masaryk and his compa- 
triots has been temporarily blotted out 
by the intrigues and pressures of the 
viet invaders. 
poh nei freedom for the moment is 
banished, the work of Thomas Masaryk 
cannot die. When any beacon light is 
snuffed out—and Thomas Masaryk was 
such a light—the world sustains a loss. 
Yet, we must remember that the light 
shed by such men during their lifetime 
carries on in the hearts and minds of 
men, enabling them to live in accordance 
with the principles of liberty and 
Nee eater the spirit of Thomas 
Masaryk lives on. Czechoslovakia will] 
rise again. It is my fervent hope that 
the day when she will be restored to the 
family of free nations is not too far dis- 
tant. It cannot be too long delayed if 
we would be true to the spirit of Thomas 


Masaryk. 


a 


Report to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7,1 956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my femarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following report which 
I made to my constituents through the 
medium of a newspaper published in 
my congressional district, Town and 
Village, under date of February 16, 1956: 

It is, I hope, generally known that a Con- 
gressman representing & district as large as 
mine, has an enormous list of duties and 
responsibilities, of help to his ERS 
the fullest participation in legislative re- 
quirements, and detailed activities in saes 
mittees. Heavy, as are these duties, we ib ll, 
Congressmen as well as private cag A ee 
the primary duty to think SRO DETSE 
issues. The President’s state of t a nion 
message gave me an occasion TRT aha 
thoughts on the issues dealt with a 
oe nities took the form of questions; 
and I feel that I will be sharing an important 


it I review these questions with the readers 


Village. 
oe ea ent in the first instance, by a 
statement by President Eisenhower as to 
our national income. His exact words were 
“virtually all sections of our society are 
sharing in these good times.” Is it, however, 
an equal sharing? Is the prosperity one in 
which all American people have a full and 
proportionate part? Is it not significant 
that corporation profits have gone up 26 per- 
cent in 1955 as compared with & comparable 
period in 1954; whereas the average worker’s 
income has gone up only 7 percent? Is it 
not significant that stockholders’ income has 
gone up 10 percent while farmers income has 
gone down il percent? That big business 
failures have declined 15 percent, while 
small business failures have increased 21 
percent? ; 
“Our defenses”, the message stated, “have 
been reinforced.” Yet, is it not significant 


rocess in the mental life of a Congressman, , 
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that General Ridgway should have stated | 
unequivocally that defense appropriations | 
have been subordinated to fiscal and politi- 
cal considerations? This, mind you, is re- 
vealed in a magazine which has steadily been 
a supporter of the policies of the Republican 
administration. : 

“Taxes have been substantially reduced”, 
the state of the Union message pointed out. 
It is, without significance that the only tax 
cut which the Republican Party initiated 
was the tax bill of 1954, whereby for every 
dollar of long run tax relief, corporations 
will get 73 cents, families with over $5,000 
income will get 18 cents relief, and families 
under $5,000 income will get 9 cents relief? 

The message went on to say “that the long: 
standing and deep-seated problems of agri- 
culture have been forthrightly attacked.” 
Attacked may be the right word, but have 
the problems been solved when there has 
been an almost $3 billion drop in net farm 
income over a period of 3 years? 

The message went on to speak warmly of 
the economic ties desirable in a free world 
partnership. But has this been anything 
more than a high-sounding statement which 
has been steadily refuted by actions? 


There was much that the message dealt 
with on the state of the world affairs. How, 
however, can that be appraised when there 
was the almost simultaneous appearance of 
an article by the Secretary of State, in a par- 
tisan national magazine which refuted the 
appraisals in that message? 


There was a noble statement about deficit 
financing, but the facts are that the admin- 
istration’s deficits ran in the billions during 
3 peacetime years. And this, in contrast 
with the record of‘President Truman who 
built up a surplus of 4.3 billion over 4 peace- 
time years. 

And how, I ask, can the kind words about 
the farmer be squared with the many cold- 
hearted statements by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and other Republican political fig- 
ures? For surely it must be clear that what- 
ever the words, there has been a sharp de- 
cline in farm income and the encouragement 
of a sentiment hurtful to the farmer? 


What shall we think of the statement in 
the message that “I shall propose measures 
to remove controls wherever possible” * * * 
when, according to the New York Times, “the 
Eisenhower administration set up the most 
rigorous controls in the history of Federal 
price supports today.” 

Then there is the matter of help to small 
business, and the important consideration of, 
preventing and limiting monopoly. For all 
that may be said about them in the state: 
of the Union message, it is still true that 
small-business profits are down some 66. 
percent since the last half of 1952, and that, 
small-business failures are very much on 
the increase; and that in 1 year alone, the 
share that small business had in the defense 
procurement program shrank from 25 per- i 
cent to 20 percent. 

It is very pleasant to hear genial words. 
about the importance of medical research, | 
Nevertheless, is it not significant that we 
are now 1 year further away from the reali-. 
zation of the objectives of medical research , 
because of the administration’s cuts in the 
funds last year? 


I could ask, too, about the public housing, 
where the administration proposes authority 
to contract for 35,000 additional public 
housing units; at a time when the Demo- 
cratically controlled Senate in 1955 provided : 
for 135,000 units. 


These are some, ‘by no means all of the 
many questions that arise in my mind and 
that I think are properly to be asked also 
by every voter and by every American. For 
the way I see it, the wholesome development 
of our country and its safety depend upon. 
our ability to pierce the cloud of words, that 
are agreeable in themselves, but that obscure 
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realities quite different from what the words 
seem to convey. 

I carn think of no service that the Ameri- 
can voter can do for himself that can be 
more effective than asking himself or herself 
such questions; and trying, as I am trying, 
to find the realistic answers. 


Catholic Cultural Congress for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
ternational Catholic Cultural Congress 
for World Peace has just been concluded 
in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 
It was opened on February 28 with not- 
able addresses by Cardinal Francis 
Spellman, of New York, and General- 
issimo Rafael L. Trujillo, of the Domin- 
ican Republic, and the conference ended 
on March 6. 

’ Among the items on the agenda of the 
conference were peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, education of the citizen for na- 
tional and international life, human 
rights, and a number of other significant 
topics. Of particular interest are the 
tow addresses by Cardinal Spellman and 
Generalissimo Trujillo, in which both 
touched on these and related subjects. ` 

This is unquestionably a most timely 
conference. I find that the views ex- 
pressed in the addresses of Cardinal 
Spellman and Generalissimo Trujillo are 
along the lines of my own views and 
opinions which I have been espousing 
for some time now. It is highly signifi- 
cant also that this conference should be 
held in the Dominican Republic, known 


as the cradle of the Americas, which has. 


always maintained strong ties with our 
own country. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to insert a 
press release on the conference, which 
contains excerpts from the two addresses 
referred to above: 


‘TRUJILLO AND CARDINAL SPELLMAN OPEN INTER- 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC CULTURAL CONGRESS FOR 
WORLD PEACE, IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
(NoTe.—The following story on the Inter- 

national Catholic Cultural Congress for 

World Peace in Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 

Republic, was cabled by Richard Klemfuss,, 

of the Dominican Republic Information Cen- 

ter. It includes the addresses by Cardinal 

Francis Spellman, of New York, and General- 

issimo Rafael L. Trujillo, of the Dominican 

Republic.) 


Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo keynoted 
opening Tuesday, February 28, of Interna- 
tional Catholic Cultural Congress for World 
Peace in presence of Cardinal Francis Spell- 
man and Carlos Maria De La Torre, of Ecua- 
dor, warning that peace does not reside in 
“the treacherous Russian dove,” and can only 
be found in the “whole complex estate of 
Christian culture.” The Dominican states- 
man and stanch foe of communism in the 
Caribbean told 166 world delegates and dioc- 
esan priests gathered at the ‘Dominican 
Republic World’s Fair now in progress here 
that Pius Twelfth “Has been the greatest 
defender of the right of humanity to live 
in peace and justice” and that institutions 
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as well as individual men must, to achieve 
world peace, be oriented in Christian purpose. 

Francis Cardinal Spellman, of New York, 
cited the material progress of the Dominican 
Republic since its founding as “the cradle of 
the Americas,” terming himself a “Catholic 
of the Americas.” The Cardinal said: 

“Even more significant than the buildings 
and monuments, highways and ports, the 
Dominican Republic will be remembered in 
history for a great act of social justice. 
Shortly after the outbreak of the war rep- 
resentatives of 38 nations met at Evian, 
France, to study the refugee problem created 
by Hitler’s campaign to eliminate the Jews 
from Germany. At the time the President 
of the Dominican Republic, Generalissimo 
Rafael L. Trujillo, opened the doors of this 
island to the first haven anywhere for the 
oppressed Jews of Europe, the now famous 
colony at Sosua on the north coast. In mem- 
ory of this generous act the Jewish colony 
last month erected its. beautiful marble 
monument symbolizing Generalissimo Tru- 
Jillo’s ‘open door’ policy and commemorating 
this ‘humanitarian act’.” 

Cardinal Spellman said: 

“The Dominican Republic has been among 
the first in the world to recognize the need 
for the solidarity of the Americas. You have 
been among the first to recognize the threat 
to the Americas of world communism. Per- 
haps long after your physical achievements 


have disappeared you will be remembered for. 


your courage and wisdom in this regard.” 
The cardinal recalled his recent visit to 
Korea. to spend Christmas with American 
troops saying “once again I saw how com- 
munism would enslave the peoples of the 
earth.” He said he was “thankful to Al- 
mighty God for the strong Christian tradi- 
tion of the Americas. That tradition is well 
symbolized,” he said, “in the strength and 
faith of the Dominican people as expressed in 
your magnificent International Fair for Peace 
and Progress.” 

Delegates here for*the conference until 
March 6 will discuss via three language trans- 
lation system and make final declarations 
on numerous topics including the use of 
nuclear energy in the service of peace, edu- 
cation of the citizen for national and inter- 
national life, cinematography and other 
topics. Each day will begin with mass in one 
of the many historic churches in the city. 
On Sunday Archbishop Spellman said mass 
in the Cathedral of Santo Domingo, oldest 
in the New World. The delegates will tour 
the World Fair, the historic Columbus related 
shrines and Dominican industrial sites. 


Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo said: 

“This congress is gathering at a time when 
the world is witnessing a general devaluation 
of basic conceptions of Christian morality. 
The noblest human rights are used nowadays 
to blindfold the truth and to broadcast 
falacious information, thus raising walls of 
misunderstanding between men. If it is 
abominable to deny Christ by defaulting 
any one of the commandments, it is also 
abominable to default liberty by abusing 
its conquests, corrupting people’s feelings. 

“Religion is consolation, duty, and hope 
for humanity. It is also the stimulating 
force for resistance and a sample of sacri- 
fice for the people. Without God, no nation 
is able to face destiny and time; without 
religion the strongest nation will perish. 
Organized atheism is currently threatening 
the world with martial subversion by the 
so-called Red army; it is imperative to acti- 
vate the spiritual forces and to reinforce 
the imponderable defenses now offered by 
our religion. 

“Now is the time to decide without hesi- 
tation, inspired by irrevocable faith, between 
the two opposing systems now struggling 
to dominate the world, namely, the mate- 
rialistic conception and the Christian con- 
ception of life and history. * * * 
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“I am deeply convinced that the Christian 
culture can contribute to establish a sound 
regime of human rights, morals, justice, and 
peace. These are the reasons for my having 
initiated and sponsored this international 
congress. The Holy Father has stated again 
and again that the world can only build 
the basis of this much-sought international 
peace on the words of Christ. 

“Jesus Christ said, ‘He who ts not with 
me is.against me,’ thus marking the way 
to mankind. In these times of universal 
turmoil it is necessary to bring men to 
God, to let the voice of the church be heard 
by those who by not wishing to hear have 
dry souls and wingless spirits. 

“While communism roars and threatens 
everywhere and the materialism continues 
disseminating false dogma it was my wish 
that this Dominican land—proud of its 
Catholic tradition, and firm in its battle 
against the anti-Christian attitudes, would 
raise its potent voice of Catholicism, point- 
ing out to the roads of well-being, justice, 
culture, and peace. I strongly believe that 
the immaculate white flags of Christ will 
triumph over evil. 


“Peace can spring out with the help of 

@ complex combination of good actions 
carefully elaborated by Christian culture. 
Child education, economic life of the family, 
welfare of workers, the spirit of coopera- 
tivism, respect for the authorities, orienta- 
tion of both written and oral press, radio, 
and other media are most important to 
achieve the goals of universal understand- 
ing and fraternity. Your agenda covers 
many and more of these vital points, which 
together with your love for mankind and 
your strong Catholic feeling will ratify and 
disseminate with utmost advantage the 
orientations as taught by the Holy Father. 
. “Upon inaugurating this International 
Congress of Catholic Culture for Peace of the 
World, I beg that God’s will be done here.” 

Cardinal Spellman said: 


“This is an occasion I shall long remember 
with affection, not only because of the hos- 
pitality you have shown me but also because 
of the inspiration I have received by being 
among you. I accept your welcome not as & 
tribute to my own presence, but as a salute 
from the great Catholic people of the Domin- 
ican Republic to their friends in the United 
States of America. For a Catholic—a Catho- 
lic of the Americas—to set foot on the soil of 
this Republic is to surround oneself with 
the richness of your historical tradition. For 
one who, as I do, has his origins in New Eng- 
land, the birthplace of American Independ- 
ence, this historical tradition is particularly 
precious. For your beautiful island has 
been aptly called by the historians “The 
Cradle of the Americas.” Here the Americas 
themselves were born. In the mind’s eye one 
can visualize the dedicated men under the 
leadership of Christopher Columbus who took 
possession of this fair land in the name of 
the Catholic King and Queen of Spain, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella and christened it La 
Espanola. One thinks of those dedicated 
nand and Isabella, and christened it La 
Isabella the first Catholic church. in the 
Americas. 


“This republic is known to history as ‘the 
land that Columbus loved’ and one visual- 
izes the great navigator instructing his 
brother Bartolome to found a city on this 
soil. Today that city, now called Ciudad 
Trujillo, is the oldest in the Americas. Here 
the Catholic faith has flowered in our Hemi- 
sphere and I rejoice to be here at last. I 
rejoice to be at the city of the first convent 
of the Americas, the first hospital of the 
Americas, and the first university of higher 
learning in the Americas, founded by the 
Dominican Fathers. In the mind’s eye one 
can still see Friar Bartolome De Las Casas, 
the young lawyer of this city who later be- 
came the first priest to be ordained in the 
New World. It was from here that De Soto 
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set forth to discover the Mississippi and 
Pizarro to make his way to Peru. It was from 
here that Cortes began his famous voyage to 
Mexico. Reflecting on these glorious tradi- 
tions, the mind moves to the Dominican Re- 
Public of today, host to all the free world in 
this, its International Fair of Peace and 
Progress. Here 30 nations salute the people 
of this Republic and honor them for their 
achievements. New and magnificent edifices 
have risen to stand alongside the ancient 
Cathedral of Santa Maria La Menor, San 
Nicolas De Bari, San Francisco, Santo Do- 
mingo, San Miguel, and others. The people 
of the present generation are adding to the 
richness bequeathed them by their ancestors. 
The proof is all around us. New hospitals 
and clinics, new roads, new industries, greatly 
improved social and sanitation facilities, new 
housing, new ports, and new public works, 
a higher standard of living and education. 
At the same time there are rising in the 
Republic new churches and new convents and 
Magnificent new schools to educate the fu- 
ture generation of your citizenry. But even 
more significant than buildings and monu- 
ments, highways and ports, the Dominican 
Republic will be remembered in history for 
a great act of social justice. 

“Shortly before the outbreak of the war 
representatives of 38 nations met at Evian, 
France, to study the refugee problem created 
by Hitler’s campaign to eliminate the Jews 
from Germany. At that time the President 
of the Dominican Republic, Generalissimo 
Trujillo, opened the doors of this island to 
the first haven for the oppressed Jews of 
Europe, the now famous colony of Sosua. 
In memory of this generous act, the Jewish 
colony last month erected its beautiful 
Marble monument symbolizing the ‘open 
door’ and commemorating this humanitarian 
act. 

“My friends of the Dominican Republic, 
yOu have been among the first in the world 
to recognize the need for the solidarity of 
the Americas. You have been among the 
first to recognize the threat to the Americas 
of world communism. Perhaps long after 
your physical achievements have disap- 
Peared, you will be remembered for your 
Courage and wisdom in this regard. Only 
last month I returned from a trip around 
the world. For the fifth consecutive year I 
Spent Christmas with the American troops 
in Korea, still devastated by the years of war. 
With my own eyes I saw once again the re- 
Sults of Communist aggression. Once again 
I saw at first hand how communism would 
enslave the people of the earth. 

“In the sad faces of the heroic men and 
Women of south Vietnam I saw the human 
destruction that communism can wreak. 
Once again I was able to appreciate the 
Strength of spirit which our holy Catholic 
faith had given to those people of heroic 
Vietnam as it had to the magnificient people 
of South Korea. And above all, I was thank- 
ful to Almighty God for the strong Christian 
tradition of the Americas. That tradition is 
Well symbolized in the strength and faith 
of the Dominican people as expressed in your 
Magnificient International Fair. 

“Once again I recited to Almighty God as 
I would like to recite to you now a few lines 
which I have written in invoking a blessing 
upon our beloved America! ‘Father in 
heaven, God of all nations, bless the Domini- 
Can Republic, bless Thou the world, bless 
Thy peoples with Thy truth, that they may 
be all-truthful with Thy mercy, that they 
may be all-merciful with Thy wisdom, that 
they may be all-wise. Bless us O God, with 
Thy spirit of peace, that we may know peace 
and may sOw peace upon the earth for the 
Sake of Thy glory. O God of justice. In- 
Spire Thy family of nations with the sense 
of Thy Fatherly providence, with the pas- 
sion for brotherly unity, with the national 
Spirit of good-neighborliness. Glorify Thy 
fatherhood on earth by presiding over all 
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nations as Thy sons. O Gracious God, grant, 
we beseech Thee, that all nations may be- 
come one in mind, united for the purpose 
of abiding peace, one in heart, united by uni- 
versal good-will, one in spirit, united by love 
and by law, do Thou, O God, glorify Thyself 
on earth this day, for Thy spirit is health 
and wealth, Thy spirit is power and peace, 
Thy spirit is Lord of a nation’s destiny. O 
Heavenly Father, Thou, Who Art God, teach 
all nations the mystery of Thy peace and 
grant to Thy family of nations the blessing 
of enduring peace. Amen’.” 


Subscription Television: The Camel’s 
Nose Under the Tent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most hotly discussed issues before 
the American people today is pay-as- 
you-go television. The pros and cons 
have been argued at great length in press 
releases, brochures, radio programs, and 
so forth. There has been a great deal 
of heat and very little light. 

The question that comes to my mind 
is not which electronic approach is su- 
perior but rather how are the countless 
TV owners throughout the Nation going 
to be affected. I believe the American 
people, while not organized, or having 
access to the propaganda media available 
to the large radio companies, are never- 
theless asking the question: “Is it going 
to hurt us?” The answer 1s definitely 
“Yes.” 

In a sense, subscription television is a 
betrayal of those to whom the television 
industry owes its very existence. The 
people.in this country have invested mil- 
lions of hard-earned dollars in TV sets in 
the last 10 years. They have through 
the purchase of these sets created thou- 
sands of new jobs in a field that was 
virtually unknown in 1945. They rightly 
expect a great deal of enjoyment for the 
money spent. Has the television indus- 
try in return given the customer the en- 
tertainment they deserve? It has not. 
Now when it is an acknowledged fact 
that a great many shows produced are 
not worth watching, permission is sought 
to charge for the work of other groups, 
that is, sports, legitimate stage, and 
movies. In other words, certain leaders 
in the television field feel this is the 
way to get off the hook. How much 
thought are these same people giving to 
improvement in script writing and pro- 
duction of the conventional presenta- 

ions? 

s Now, let us just suppose that subscrip- 
tion television were incorporated into 
the existing facilities. Would the qual- 
ity of shows be materially improved? 
Not necessarily. We have been assured 
that first-run shows and special sport 
events would comprise the bulk of taxed 
time. Conceivably, the net effect of the 
proposed ‘system would be to take the 
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small percentage of decent shows now: 
on the air and sell them, leaving no free 
entertainment worthy of the name. | 
Who will govern the amount or type of) 
shows for which a fee shall be levied? | 

It is my feeling that pay as you go 
television is to the detriment of the 
American people as a whole; the extent 
to which it can be abused is easily 
imagined. The idea should be regarded 
as “the camel’s nose under the tent” and 
stopped before it gets started. 


Plan for a 10-Year Atomic Race for 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on July’ 
14, 1955, on the eve of my departure for 
Paris to attend the NATO Parliamentary ` 
Conference as a member of the United | 
States congressional delegation, I pro-: 
posed the idea of a 10-year moratorium: 
on war, In my statement issued at that: 
time, I suggested that the effects of a. 
moratorium on war “would be almost: 
limitless in their benefits to all man- 
kind.” I cited specifically that it would | 
allow scientists of all countries to con- | 
centrate more fully on the peaceful uses ` 
of atomic energy. 

Again today I feel the necessity of 
reiterating that plea in connection with | 
another project which would make a 
moratorium, once an accomplished fact, | 
not an end in itself but rather a begin- 
ning. In essence the proposal is as fol-. 
iows: 

First, a 10-year moratorium on war. 

Second, a nuclear race for develop- 
ment of atomic energy for peaceful uses 
in which all nations would participate 
in a uniform and coordinated manner. | 

Third, a traveling atomic world’s fair 
showing the benefits to all the world. | 

Fourth, a provisional International 
Atomic Energy Commission to supervise 
these projects, preventing duplication of | 
research and using bilateral agreements 
as a foundation. 

Fifth, an open letter to the Soviet 
Union giving her a last opportunity to 
share in this peaceful project. 

At the present time, right here in the | 
United States, 12 nations, including So- 
viet Russia, are meeting in Washington 
to further discuss the creation of an In-. 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. 
More than 2 years ago President Eisen- 
hower originated this proposal, and yet 
discussion is still at the embryonic 
stage. At least 24 nations, not willing 
to wait further, have signed bilateral 
agreements of cooperation with the 
United States, so that work on peaceful 
nuclear development has already begun. | 

Can we not use these instruments to. 
create a provisional commission until a 
permanent agency becomes a reality? In 
that way an interchange of ideas can 
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continue, initial costs for nuclear re- 
search be greatly reduced, and a sub- 
stantially greater output of nuclear 
ideas be realized. Furthermore, such a 
commission could commence work on an 
unveiling of these miracles through the 
medium of an atomic world’s fair. A 
project of this nature would provide im- 
measurable incentive to nonstrategic 
atomic developments, appealing to the 
competitive spirit of all nations, includ- 
ing the Soviet bloc. 

The impending threat of hostility 
would be removed for at least a decade, 
allowing the great minds of our era to 
concentrate on more humane develop- 
ments to make this a better world in 
which to live, not to perish. The Presi- 
dent in his atoms-for-peace speech in 
1953 included Russia as an essential 
party to any plan for permanent peace. 
Let us contemplate the problems which 
mankind faces today. 

Never in the history of civilization has 
the world situation been so complex and 
so fraught with danger as it is now. 
Two of the most powerful nations on 
earth, the United States and the Soviet 
Union, are in the midst of a nuclear 
arms race which reaches more stagger- 
ing proportions with each passing day. 
The time is rapidly approaching when a 
devastating atomic attack launched 
against one country will be instantly met 
with an equally devastating retaliatory 
attack against the aggressor. The re- 
sult for both would be total destruction. 
In short, it would be a war with no vic- 
tor. 

This is a terrible thing to contemplate. 
But the consolation is that we are still 
able to contemplate this whole dire pros- 
pect in the hope of finding a more rea- 
sonable and humane course of action. 
We can seek to rechannel the thinking 
and the attitudes of the peoples of the 
world along more hopeful and construc- 
tive ways. We can also seek to adjust 
our international relations to the 
changing situation in the world and to 
develop more concrete and positive ap- 
proaches toward greater amity and bet- 
ter understanding. 

Unfortunately, at the present time our 
international relations are nothing 
more than a tangled mess of meaningless 
words, endless debate, and cold hostility, 
which lead nowhere. In the meantime, 
however, Soviet Russia continues to chip 
away at the free world, knocking off a 
piece here and a corner there, gradually 
spreading its tentacles to encircle and 
eventually crush pivotal nations—not by 
revolutionary means, but by exploiting 
parliamentary and democratic methods 
which serve her purposes best. France 
and Italy are examples of such exploita- 
tion. 

The Communists are now concentrat- 
ing primarily on the 800 million people 
in the so-called neutral or uncommitted 
nations, making up 27 percent of the 
world’s population and about 40 percent 
of its land area. Hunger and privation 
still constitute a very serious problem in 
these and other countries, notwith- 
standing the fact that more than a 
decade has passed since the end of 
World War II. The Communists are 
constantly inciting these people by 
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pointing the finger of guilt at us, by 
seeking to convince the peoples of Asia 
and Africa that*we and our allies stand 
in the way of human progress. 

How do we answer this problem? By 
outright grants of. money and other 
material gifts, which — surprisingly 
enough is-being resented by many of the 
beneficiaries in various countries. They 
regard it as charity, hence their resent- 
ment. Little or nothing is being done 
by us or any of the nations we are aiding 
to keep step with expanding popula- 
tions, the growing requirements for 
food, development of resources, raising 
the standard of living,:and expanding 
economies. Instead, all emphasis is be- 
ing placed on war, on the development 
of bigger and more terrible weapons, 
and on preparing for a colossal war to 
end all wars by destroying the earth and 
all its inhabitants. 

All of this adds up to a tremendous 
waste of money, material resources, 
manpower and energy. We are wast- 
ing many billions of dollars and irre- 
placeable resources. We are wasting 
the talents and the time of the greatest 
minds of our’era. We are also wasting 
the precious knowledge which we have 
acquired about the atom and its un- 
limited uses for peaceful means. 

Surely our people and the peoples of 
the entire world deserve a better out- 
look for the future. With the imprint 
of a great war still fresh in their minds, 
the yearning for peace is paramount 
and universal. This is the bond that 
transcends even the iron curtain. Iron- 
ically, the key to that man-made cur- 
tain is the atom. 

Ever since that fateful day at Hiro- 
shima more than a decade ago, scien- 
tists and leaders of nations have dis- 
cussed the peaceful application and uses 
of this great force. Various peaceful 
projects have been suggested. On De- 
cember 8, 1953, President Eisenhower 
delivered his atoms-for-peace address 
before the United Nations General 
Assembly in which he proposed the cre- 
ation of an International Atomic 
Energy Agency, whose task it would be 
“to find the way by which the miracu- 
lous inventiveness of man shall not be 
dedicated to his death, but consecrated 
to his life.” 

At the atoms-for-peace conference in 
Geneva in August 1955, in which 73 na- 
tions participated, it was emphasized 
that huge sums of money would be 
needed for research, development, and 
capital investment. The United States 
expressed the hope “that the initial costs 
can be reduced by countries sharing with 
one another what they have learned afd 
developed” at future technical confer- 
ences. j 

A meeting of the representatives of 12 
nations began in Washington on Febru- 
ary 27 and will last for approximately 
2 weeks. Its purpose is to continue in 
the preparation of a draft statute ac- 
ceptable to all nations regarding the pro- 
posed International Atomic Energy 
Agency. The 12 nations are Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Great Britain, India, 
Portugal, Union of South Africa, United 
States, and the U.S. S. R. This setting 
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might provide an excellent opportunity 
for presenting some specific plan or sug- 
gestion which will speed creation of this 
new agency. 

The proposals that follow are not 
meant as a panacea, for permanent and 
lasting peace cannot come from men’s 
minds but rather from their hearts. But, 
if nothing else, it will guarantee a tem- 
porary truce and give this tension-filled 
world a chance to collect its thoughts 
and attain some semblance of normalcy. 

The following tentative plan is sug- 
gested as an outline for further develop- 
ment: 

First, a provisional board or commis- 
sion is to be set up to regulate nuclear 
projects for peaceful purposes, using the 
bilateral agreements as a basis or foun- 
dation until a final draft-statute of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency is 
drawn up and accepted by the participat- 
ing nations. 

Second, the bilateral agreements for 
cooperation are uniform in content; 
hence, they can be distributed to all 
member nations of the U. N. or to any 
other nation for early acceptance. 

Third, nations that have the resources 
to conduct their own nuclear develop- 
ment, should be given an added incentive - 
to join the provisional body. 

Fourth, the provisional body, there- 
fore, should be provided with a concrete 
plan to start immediate work on projects 
capable of creating still unimaginable 
miracles for the betterment of mankind. 
Four stages of development are neces- 
sary: 

(a) Instead of waiting 3 years before 
another technical conference takes 
place, as is now planned, one should be 
scheduled within the coming 12 months 
with all nations invited. An inter- 
change of ideas can then continue so that 
all nations will have the opportunity to 
compete equally with those who have al- 
ready commenced nonstrategic nuclear 
research. The initial costs of atomic re- 
search would be greatly diminished since 
nations would be sharing the knowledge 
already acquired and developed. 

Estimated time, 1 year. : 


(b) Following the initial stage, all 
countries would be permitted to branch 
out from this common foundation. The 
provisional body would draw up a list of 
nuclear projects from which each coun- 
try could choose one or more, depending 
on its capabilities, but avoiding duplica- 
tion of research. A supply of fissionable 
material and financial aid should be 
made available to the provisional body 
by nations more generously endowed for 
distribution to all nations. Annual re- 
ports can be submitted to the provisional 
commission by each participating nation. 
Information can be codified and made 
available to all members. Yearly visits 
can be arranged between scientific 
groups for a further interchange of ideas 
and a friendly check that fissionable ma- 
terial obtained is being used for peace- 
ful purposes. Among projects suggested 
are atomic propulsion, therapeutic 
atomic radiation, mnuclear-generated 
electricity, food preservation through 
radiation, atomic agricultural tech- 
niques, and so forth. 


Estimated time, 4 to 5 years. 
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(c) After research and development 
will have been completed, the Interna- 
tional Atomic -Energy Agency—by this 
time the provisional body will have given 
Way to a permanent agency—is to ar- 
Tange a traveling “Atomic World’s Fair” 
throughout the world in which each 
Country will unveil its discoveries and 
inventions for the benefit of mankind, 
and by the same token instill hope in 
the hearts of millions. 

Estimated time, 3 to 5 years. 

(d) The wonders of the atomic age are 
now ready for production. Each coun- 
try will have approximately a 10-year 
lead in its specific project and the re- 
Sulting products, which it will make 
available to mankind. 

Stage 3 and 4 can occur simultane- 
ously, 

In order to set this plan into motion, 
a 10-year “atoms for peace” morato- 
rium should be set aside, commencing in 
1957, during which all nations will be 
able to concentrate on a nuclear race 
for peace instead of war. Let me em- 
Phasize that there can be no objections 
to this general plan since nothing of a 
Strategic nature will be under serutiny, 
nor will the encroachment of the sov- 
ereign rights of any nation be a ques- 
tion. Certainly, this would seem to be 
More palatable than the so-called open 
Skies inspection proposal. Indeed, the 
beneficial result of such a project would 
Most certainly compensate for the outlay 
Of money, time, and resources. 

Here are some of the obvious benefits 
or advantages to be derived: 

First, nuclear developments would be- 
come a reality much before the tedious 
deliberations of today could bear fruit. 

Second, this plan could be effectuated 
Tegardless of the existing world situa- 
tion. It could be implemented either 
through a 10-year moratorium on war, 
through disarmament, or even under the 
difficult and trying conditions of a con- 

inuing arms race. ‘The first two ob- 
viously: are preferable. 

Third, in any event, the thoughts of 
the peoples and nations would be di- 
verted from thoughts of nuclear war, 

tal war, guided missile war, and so 
forth, and channeled toward the possi- 
bilities uncovered by nuclear develop- 
Ments for a better and more peaceful 
world. 

Fourth, all nations would stand to 
benefit economically since their industry 
Would boom as the products of their own 


atomic developments would reach the 


Commercial markets of the world. 

Fifth, a feeling of national pride would 

e fostered since scientists, who previ- 
Ously might have been hindered in nu- 
Clear research through lack of material 
Or other resources, will help their nation 

ke its place alongside others in the 
Nuclear field. 

Sixth, the standard of living of all 
Nations would be greatly improved as 
new ideas and developments are put into 
Production, and more jobs and con- 
veniences for living are created. 

Seventh. All nations will have a greater 
degree of dependence on one another 
Since the developments of one would be 
in demand by the others. This would 
result in better understanding and a 
feeling of harmony among them. 
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Eighth. Since economic stress and pri- 
vation in all parts of the world would 
be greatly alleviated, the Communist 
propaganda and its false promises would 
lose much of its luster and appeal. 

In the light of the present interna- 
tional situation, the United States as 
the leader of the free nations should 
take the initiative in suggesting worth- 
while proposals to divert the nations 
from their emphasis on nuclear weap- 
ons. The great minds of our time should 
be occupied with more humane develop- 
ments, concentrating on making this a 
better world in which to live, not to 
perish. 

Insofar as Soviet Russia is concerned, 
I would suggest that we write a strong 
letter to her but in plain and simple lan- 
guage embodying this thought: 

Since World War II you have continuously 
conducted first a cold war and later a peace 
propaganda, while at the same time you 
have annexed more territory and subjugated 
more nations than was acquired in any war 
in the history of mankind. 

If you really want peace for your people 
and are not talking just for propaganda pur- 
poses, then we are prepared to meet with you 
to discuss the above plan in a closed ses- 
sion without fanfare or publicity of any kind 
and to continue talking until we have com- 
pleted a plan for peace which we can both 
honorably present to the peoples of the 
world. ee 

n to submit copies of this outline 
epora to the President, the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, the members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, to the Pres- 
ident's adviser on disarmament prob- 
lems, to our representative in the 
United Nations, and to other interested 
officials. I shall, of course, call it to the 
attention of all my colleagues in Con- 
gress and will welcome any comment or 
views on the subject. 


Internal Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1 956 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD three articles 
written by David Sentner, chief of the 
Chicago American Washington bureau. 
The articles deal with the internal se- 
curity of the United States. 

here being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Reps Out To SABOTAGE UNITED STATES 

Passport SYSTEM 
(By David Sentner) 
N, February 22.—Moscow is 
e teak down the American pass- 
port system. The global Communist con- 
spiracy is after: 

1. Exposing our underground agents who 
have infiltrated into the ranks of the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet apparatus 
abroad. This would sabotage the entire 
counterespionage setup of the United States 
and its allies. 
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2. Forcing passports to be issued to Red 
spies, couriers, and propagandists to carry 
out world missions. 

3. Securing American passports for dupli- 
cation and counterfeiting purposes in the 
Communist. passport mill. 

4. Making propaganda hay from the argu- 
ment, upheld by certain lower court rulings, 
that an applicant has the constitutional right 
to be confronted by his accuser if he is 
turned down for a passport. 

The Communist Party: has earmarked 
$175,000, one-half of its budget for legal ex- 
penses, mainly in espousing passport cases. 


FIND AIMS MIXED UP 


The protests of such leftwing do-gooder 
groups as the Fund for the Republic, is 
mixed up with the idea they are defending 
loyalty cases. (The fund recently assigned 
$25,000 to the District of Columbia Bar Asso- 
ciation to survey the passport situation.) 

Passport cases in Federal courts are not 
loyalty cases. The latter have various 
shades of allegations and circumstances. 
The State Department passport turn-downs 
all involve Communists, based on official in- 
telligence data. 

The evidence regarding Communist con- 
nections or sympathies are based on factual 
reports from Army or Navy intelligence, the 
FBI, the CIA, or the counterespionage sys- 
tems of allied nations of the West. 


TRAINED AGENTS 


The State Department does not obtain its 
information from transient informers. They 
are trained agents planted inside the Red 
conspiracy. In many cases in the top Com- 
munist echelon. In other instances they are 
veteran intelligence agents working for our 
allies whose names are not even known to 
State Department security officials although 
their credibility is officially established. 

If their identity were disclosed, it might 
blow up the entire counterespionage sys- 
tem of the free world. 

For this reason, and it is something for 
the American public and congressional com- 
mittees to immediately be upset about, the 
State Department has deliberately fallen on 
its face. 

TEN CASES CITED 


At least 10 rejected cases, involving evi- 
dence of Communist connections or espi- 
onage tie-ins, have resulted in granting of 
passports to protect the identity of official 
underground agents in the Communist global 
apparatus. Court rulings forced the compro- 
mise. 

If a congressional committee ever gets 
around to probing the latest threat to na- 
tional security in this cold war No. 2, it might 
supena the archives of the State Department 
showing a veritable Red rogues gallery of So- 
viet. spies and global Communist leaders who 
have blatantly used fraud to obtain Ameri- 
can passports. ; 

There are photogenic samples of Earl 
Browder, former Communist Party commis- 
sar in the United States of America, using 
different names on three different passports. 

FOSTER ON TWO 


William Z Foster, current head of the 
Communist Party, is in there with two dif- 
ferent names on passports. 

Incidentally, it is grimly comical. to see 
the grimacing and silhouetting of top Com- 
munists posing for passport pictures, the 
easier to lose identity for a repeat perform- 
ance under another name.. 


Would Browder and Foster today be able 
to obtain a ruling from our courts, on the 
grounds of constitutional rights, which 
would force our Secretary of State to give 
them passports? 

Aside from the opportunity of Commu- 
nist officials and Soviet spies to counterfeit 
and alter for the global Red passport mill 
through possession of an American passport, 
there is another big advantage. 
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PRESTIGE, PROTECTION 


The added benefit is the prestige and pro- 
tection provided by an American passport. 

Of couse, this same advantage applies to all 
Americans traveling abroad, Western nations 
recognize its integrity and drop requirements 
for police registration, regulations, or visas. 


Passport RULING PERILS UNITED STATES SE- 
curity SYSTEM— COURT DECISION WOULD Ex- 
POSE IDENTITY OF OuR SECRET AGENTS 


(Second of a series) 
(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON, February 23.—Once again our 
counter-espionage system at home and 
abroad in cold war II is endangered today. 

Decisions by Federal courts nraintain al- 
leged Communists are entitled to be faced 
by Government undercover agents if this 
is the secret basis for refusing them pass- 
ports. 

The State Department cannot comply 
without sabotaging the entire anti-Com- 
munist apparatus and our entire national 
security organization. 

The recent ruling by Federal District 
Judge Youngdahl along this line is due to 
be reviewed by the United States Supreme 
Court on appeal of the Justice Department. 
- When pressed by such court decisions, the 
State Department is permitting proven 
Communists to be granted passports rather 
than expose the precious identity of our top 
agents and those of our allies in the Com- 
munist Party and the Moscow hierarchy. 


ASSAILED TALEBEARERS 


In his ruling Judge Youngdahl castigated 
the secret Government informer and “face- 
less talebearer whose identity and testimony 
remains locked in confidential files.” 

The case was that of Leonard B. Boudin, 
New York attorney, denied a passport be- 
cause of charges he was a Communist. 
Boudin hab represented a dozen or so pass- 
port cases involving alleged Communist ap- 
plicants. 

A scrutiny of the case record by this 
correspondent disclosed that the court 
brushed aside the detailed evidence of Sec- 
retary-of State Dulles to support his con- 
tention that granting a passport to Boudin 
will support the Communist movement. 


MANY LEFTIST GROUPS 


The sworn affidavit of Dulles named the 
following associations and activities of the 
plaintiff as disclosed or inferred from State 
Department files: 

He was a member of the Communist Party 
in the 1930’s and 1940's as well as a member 
of the Young Communist League. 

In 1947, he was a member of the faculty 
of the Jefferson School of Social Science, 
cited by the Attorney General as Com- 
munist. 

In 1947, he was president of the Down- 
town Communist School which has been 
said by an admitted member of the Commu- 
nist Party to have heen founded by herself 
and several other persons affiliated with the 
party. 

In 1936, he was a director of Science and 

/ Society, Inc., publishers of Science and So- 
ciety, an alleged Communist publication 
cited as such in 1944, by the special Commit- 
tee on un-American Activities. 


ADVISED OUSTED UNION 


After 1948, in addition to being general 
counsel, he was an adviser in other than 
legal matters, and closely associated with the 
activities of the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America, a group expelled 
from the CIO in 1950 because of consistently 
pro-Communist policies and activities. 

He has from time to time contributed ar- 
ticles to the New Masses, an official Commu- 
nist publication. 

Dulles added the following reason for de- 
nying Boudin a passport: 
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“In the light of the number of pro-Com- 
munist associations and activities of the 
plaintiff over a lengthy period of time, in- 
cluding reliable reports as late as 1950 of ac- 
tual membership in the Communist Party, I 
considered that these associatitons and ac- 
tivities, coupled with the plaintiff’s refusal 
to state under oath whether or not he had 
been a member of the Communist Party prior 
to June 3, 1954, when he last received a pass- 
port warranted me in concluding that he was 
still a supporter of the Communist move+ 
ment.” 


Passport SETUP Hir BY RULING 
(This is the third and final article of a series) 
(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON, February 24.—India has pro- 
tested to the State Department concerning 
the pro-Communist speechmaking of an 
American passport holder scholar to the 
Indian population, it was learned today. 

The American rabblerouser was at first 
denied a State Department passport due to 
charges of Communist affiliations. However, 
credentials were later issued to him because 
the Department feared contesting the case 
in court would expose the identity of our 
undercover intelligence agents within the 
Communist Party. 

The Senate Internal Security Committee 
plans to probe the confusion and threats to 
national security arising from a Moscow- 
ordered campaign for subverting our pass- 
port apparatus plus paradoxical court de- 
cisions, 

Here is an outline of the virtual break- 
down of the American passport system, as 
far as preventing its use as a tool by the 
global Communist conspiracy: 

One Federal judge in the District of Co- 
lumbia has ordered the State Department to 
bring out its accusers against an attorney 
denied a passport on the grounds of Com- 
munist affiliations. : 

Another Federal judge in the District has 
ruled against the plaintiff, in a similar pass- 
port case. 

The State Department, in order to protect 
the FBI, CIA, and our Military Intelligence 
at home and abroad, has dropped court fights 
in a number of cases and reluctantly issued 
passports to known Communists. 

This is in violation of a recent internal 
security measure passed by Congress which 
provides a penalty to any Official granting a 
passport to a Communist. 

The United States Supreme Court in time 
must clarify the contradictory passport de- 
cisions of lower Federal courts. However, 
Justice Department plans for such an appeal 
on technical legalistic grounds rather than 
on a fundamental constitutional basis. 

Since Red Russia has turned toward win- 
ning the cold war through infiltration and 
subversion, Intelligence sources report a vir- 
tual army of Soviet agents have been or- 
dered into the United States to corral nuclear 


‘and defense secrets. 


It has been the policy of our State Depart- 
ment security section not to give passports 
to American nuclear scientists who are con- 
sidered unreliable. 

Such an allegation by the State Depart- 
ment was involved in the case of Weldon 
Bruce Dayton, who was charged with associ- 
ating with a friend of atomic spy Julius 
Rosenberg. Federal District Judge McGar- 
raghy upheld the denial of the passport. 

Dayton requested a passport for a 3-month 
appointment at the Tata Institute of Funda- 
mental Research, Bombay, India. Bernard 
Peters, atomic scientist, whose name has 
been linked in congressional testimony with 
a Soviet atomic espionage ring, has been 
teaching at the Tata Institute for the past 
3 years. 

, An examination of the court action by this 
correspondent revealed the following ex- 
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cerpts from the sworn affidavit of Acting Sec- 
retary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr.: 

“The reasons for my decision to deny the 
Plaintiff facilities were as follows: 

“Dayton has had a long and close associ- 
ation, both socially and professionally, with 
Alfred Sarant, an admitted Communist in 
1943-44, and acquaintance of Julius Rosen- 
berg who fied the country shortly after the 
latter’s arrest. * * * 


“Because of this pattern of association 
extending over a protracted period of time 
with persons of questionable loyalty, I con- 
cluded that the plaintiff's travel abroad 
would not be in the best interest of the 
United States.” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


Utah State College Veterans’ Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following petition 
Which was received from students at the 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, 

tah, who are receiving GI educational 
benefits. I am placing it in the Appen- 
dix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD since 
it is addressed to Congress, thereby al- 
lowing Congressmen to become more 
aware of how much interest there is in 
increasing GI college benefits. 

UTAH STATE COLLEGE 
VETERANS ORGANIZATION, 
Logan, Utah. 

We, the undersigned veterans of the Armed 
Forces attending Utah State Agricultural 
College under Public Law 346, 78th Congress, 
Public Law 550, 82d Congress, Public Law 16, 
78th Congress and Public Law 894, 81st Con- 
8’ess believe the monetary training allow- 
ance under said Public Laws are grossly in- 
Sufficient to maintain minimum living stand- 
ards and hereby attest that hardship is ex- 
Perienced by those veterans attending college 
Who do not have a supplementary income. 

We hereby petition the Congress of the 
United States to favorably consider Senate 

ill 533, now pending before the Senate Labor 
and Welfare Committee for the following 
Teasons: 

1. The increase in cost of living. 

2. The increase in cost of books and sup- 
Plies, 

3. The increase in school tuition and fees. 
Shi Shortage of part-time jobs and low pay 

e. 


H. W. Stones, Jimmy J. Dorland, Robert L. 


Lenhart; A. E: Young, B. L. Neves, M. P. 
Stephan, Del Rey Bjorkman, Hal Himes, R. 
Grier, Glen L. Curte, Dennis Allen, Robert 

- Olney, Gene L. Deem, Paul Davis, Ronald 

b, Lyn Le Cavalier, N. V. Fridel, Charles 
L. Hyde, A. M. Kawalewski, Jr., Kay L. Gecht- 
šom, Jack F. Kidd, John K. Schien, Joseph S. 
Rasmusson, Harry J. Henrich, Milton N. 
Hansen, Laurel W. Lindsay, Eugene P. Ruetz, 
Norman J. Olsen, David D. Oldigs, Jarold C. 
alentine, Dave Jeypean, J. Clyde Christen- 
Sen, Dale E. Valentine, Mark A. Nielsen, Steve 
O. Scott, Joseph F. Gardner, Widtsoe M. Bas- 
tian, Gary A. Wootton, Donald A. Mecham, 
well W. Weston, Lorenzo Brown. 

George J. Thomas, George Handerson, Henry 
Bomberg, Donald K. Allen, Richard Sorensen, 
LeRoy W. Sherwood, Clyde B. Anderson, Jack 

- King, Joseph P. Christianson, Stanley 
Olsen, L. K. Oldroyd, Welbur Hedrick, Ralph 
Sufelat, Dean L. Hammon, John Dan Bram- 
blett, Jean P. Cole, William D. Black, Leslie 
W. Rader, Richard W. Taylor, Gerald A. Lar- 
šen, Donald H. Skinner, Gene P. Weckler, 

uel X. Manen, Albert E. Miller, Donald 
Hon, ' Wayne E. Ou, Clyde T. Evans, Austin 
Clifford, Joseph W. Austin, Vern L. Moore, 
Burditte McGatlin, Richard S. Smith, Jr., 
mald J. Stephens, Douglas Jarvie, Lyle C. 
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Johansen, Arthur L. Rinen, Courtney M. 
Leishman, Dearden T. Gennings, Lee W. 
Baily, Duane H. Hall, Douglas J. Cuison, 
Harold D. Flipse, Robert W. Hulmer, Ariel 
Olsen, Lawrence B. Larsen, Clyde L. Mots, 
John H. Bryan, James R. Brower, Foss B. 
Sessions, Robert J. Erisman, David L. Rad- 
ford, Fred W. Picken, Arthur O. Gardner. 

Neal Dastrup, Daniel H. Blackwell, Merrill 
B. Petty, William V. Johnson,’ Irven R. 
Meldrun, Claude Maxwell, Bill L. Vasilios, 
Paul J. Alder, Paul J. Josephson, Jos: Blaine 
Bailey, Mark E. Oldham, Sterling P. Lowe, 
Tommy T. Waysinger, Lynwood E. Savage, 
Wesley D. Burris, Stanley W. Shelby, 5. 
Lynn Richards, Jim S. Williams, Elwood 
Dutson, Robert W. McDill, Harold Harm, 
Grover D. Jensen, Jay H. Cook, Andrew G. 
MacDonald, Jean Olsen, Val Dean Alder, 
Seymour D. Jones, Jerold kt. Barnard, 
Clarence R. Smith, James R. Gowans, Vern R. 
James, Floyd E. Trimble, Delbert E. Briden- 
stine, Phillip L. Foremast, Darrell J. Pullmer, 
William Earl, Ervin Burrows, Jerry H. Tyrrel, 
Karl R. Smith, Seldon R. Broadbent, Jessy 
L. Earl, Royal Rigby, Eugene V. Barker, 
David L. Hewlett, Don Warner, J. Bunting, 
Marvin J. Peterson, Joe McKendrick, Dean 
L. Garner, Clive Garn, Neil M. Larson, 
Kenneth B. Hunsaker, John D. Clark, Jerome 
Bernstein, Richard L. Carter, Dexter D. Farr, 

. Anderon, 
wera H. Wilcox, Robert B. Leonard, Dean 
E. Wilson, Norman L. Coatney, Robert L. 
Hansen, Verl D. Malmberg, Leland H. Van 
Orden, Ara M. Rawlings, John C. Biggs, Larry 
E. Elsner, Leed J. Anderson, John 5. Wil- 
liams, Kimeake Sakata, Don T. Nekekin, 
Ronald K. Price, Arlen B, Howe, Paul Noble, 
Rex A. Zilles, Charles Barrett, Jeanald A. 
Nelson, Austin R. Burke, Marion H. Evans, 
Tad Hendricks, Bill Melanda, Everett T. 
Pachner, Fred Farnsworth, Douglas E. 
Coombs, John A. James, John I. Ambey, 
James Spraer, Robert Burns, Vernal J. Mor- 
tensen, William M. Farrester, Orson W. Wil- 
son, Farrell D. Petersen, Robert E. Colson, 
Nyle J. Matthews, Harley A. Jordan, Harold 
E. Rhinehart, Donald D. Ransour, Parley 
T. Rasmussen, Charles R. Pitt, Kenneth C. 
Biesinger, Norman C. Scott, Frauldin L, 
Zeigler, Russell C. Black, Duane K. Chippen, 
Joseph D. Mills, PO L. Baron, J. Neil Hun- 
A. Hubert. 

r i E EA Richard S. Hill, Harold T. 
Budge, Clair Farnsworth, Richard L. Morgan, 
Russell B. Oldham, Verne M. Strain, Nathan 
K. Swann, Luke L. Adams, William T. Hol- 
lingsworth, Douglas D. Cox, Glen M. Tanner, 
William A. Demos, John G. Faux, McRae 
Anderson, Alton D. Frandsen, F. Allen John- 
son, Boyd A. Parker, Larry E. Anderson, 
Roy H. Daniels, Leroy D. McFarland, Roy E. 
Hadley, Percy B. William, Rulon B. Park, Roy 
, Lionel W. Brown, Birrell Hirsalin, 
Tun Coane: Gavin Chasloule, Ray E. 
Sessions, Samuel G. Winn, Chad N. Widdison, 
Richard G. Stuart, Lavell B. Bachman, Nolan 
L. Terry, Newel O. Payne, Wayne Cantwell, 
Eugene Corbridge, Fred C. Simson, Bernard 
hristiansen, Lee W. Miles, Bevan J. Hig- 
sin Owen J. Horyock, Raymond E. Lloyd, 

Charles D. Lind. 

Nichola Maselles, Richard E. Hagen, Jr., 
Paul Radenhise, Richard Dunn, Lafayette E. 
Carnahan, Wayne Edwards, Richard Hursel, 
Dallas Swenson, Richard J. Smith, Paul R. 
Olsen, LeRoy H. Stone, Larry R, Wood, Ralph 
E. Dearden, Scott Croft, Morris R. Hillyard, 
D. ©. Skinner, C. R. Andreasen, Gerald B. 
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Shonberg, Frank E. Aldred, Eugene D. Stroops, 
Paul Hatch, Ross E. Nielson, Earl C. Hatch, 
Vaughn Nielsen, Ralph K. Forsgren, Wm. L. 
McKnight, Ivan Tarr, Wayne B. Swann, 
Eugene Bart Merrill, Robert Arle Humphrey, 
Frederick R. Hasler, Jr., Harvey D. Welch, 
Clifford E. Quigley, James R. Hasler, Dee S. 
Olsen, Alan A. Johnson, Bernus J. Blackham, 
Terrell F. Peterson, Edward Smith, Robert R. 


-Perkes, Ray A. Spacks, Dawall D. Woodward, 


Val Glen Humphreys, Halvey E. Griffin, James 
H. Thayer, Charles C. Heaton, Morris J. Swen- 
sen, Merrill J. Crickett, Eiruyren H. Jensen, 
Don E. Redfeain, R. Wynn Zundell, R. N. 
Peterson, Joy R. Blake. 

Robert E. Hill, Wm. R. McKinney, William 
H. Gibbons, William D. Chamberlin, Boyd L. 
Brown, Robert B. McLiesh, George A. Gowans, 
Francis S. Quinsson, Sherwin H. Larsen, Nor- 
man E. Corbridge, Russell D. Lioya, 
DeVaughn C. Petersen, LuDell Waldron, 
Ward V. Allen, Robert E. Dolgh, Jr., J. Elmer 
Ellings, Lee R. Chugg, Martin H. Reinkraut, 
Arthur H. Dearing, Earl D. Olson, Gene C. 
Hennen, Elden Liechty, Grant S. Kent, 
Thomas A. Stocks, Clyde R. Untersinger, 
Wallace M. Holman, Vern Ashcroft, Richard 
A. Willets, Dean W. Nielsen, Wm. T. Dewy, 
Gerald W. Turley, Vern Petty, LaMar Bourne, 
Van H. Follinger, Charles Klam, Douglas 
Reynolds, Ross Shelton, Fred M. Larsen, Glen 
D. Campbell, William K. Tarbet, Melvin K. 
Mower, Gerald P. Rock, George R. Cravens, 
Bud E. Lowe, Ned Spencer, Robert R. Evans, 
William F. Davis, Kenneth G. Broadhead, 
Don F. Gowans, John T. Knighton. 

Clifford W. Enon, Lloyd M. Godfrey. Thom- 
as E. Allen, baurence Paul Jones, Richard 
J. Dahle, Ernest Lacco, William E. Cox, 
Charles R. Moyes, Ronald J. Mary, Ivan M. 
Black, Ellis J. Burnett, Jr., Grant L. Thomp- 
son, Robert R. Davis, Farrell R. Winter, 
Richard J. Page, Willis J. Edzel, Allan B. 
Laidlaw, Ronald B. Whipple, Seth J. Beck, 
Crae P. Atkinson, Richard D. Guymon, E. A. 
Bailey, Dan H. Hunter, Jed E. Behling, Ralph 
C. Ciaco, Ray Don Reese, Joseph D. Reese; 

John A. Udy, Alma A. Larson, Jack R. 
Highlander, Darold Slater, George W. Hull, 
J. B. Stewart, Jr., Darrell A. Stoddard, Albert 
W. Kimber, Charles M, Enrigh, Ben Mor- 
tenson, C. Ray Carlson, Val Smith, Robert 
Pead, Eugene K. Worton, Eldan J. Erickson, 
Paul D. Morris, Clarence H. Bagley, Dean W. 
Hind, Allen J. Rubin, Morris Claude Parkin- 
son, McKay Bagley, Jerald Elmer, Ray Mer- 
rill Boothe, Jamy V. Perkins, Pierce B. San- 
tonann, Ferrin L. Allen, Curtis Wright, M. 
Bruce Cicui, Phillip E. Falkenborg, Robert 
G. Painter, Donald E. Lewis, Harold W. Mc- 
Gehee, Lyle J. Loosle, Gregory O. McKinzie, 
John P., Kennedy, David L. Keddy, Raoul D. 
Lalee, Carl R. Ross, Raymond B. Hosley. 


Happy Birthday, Pope Pius XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 
Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- - 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
written by Mr. Harry H. Schlacht for 
the East Side News, a weekly publica- 
tion, issued in my Congressional Dis- 
trict. I am sure my colleagues will find 
Mr. Schlacht’s remarks to be most 
cogent and they will all join in the hope 
that Pope Pius XII will continue to en- 
joy good health for many years: 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY, Pore Prus XIIL 

(By Harry H. Schlacht) 


We salute with joyous acclaim Pope Pius 
XII on the 80th anniversary of his birth. 

From every God-loving heart, from every 
creed and race, comes the happy refrain: 
“Many happy returns of this blessed day.” 

Catholics throughout the world will unite 
in the commemoration of three glorious 
celebrations: 

His Holiness’ 56 years as priest, 26 years 
as cardinal, 16 years as Pope. 

The Holy Father was born Eugenio Pacelli 
on March 2, 1876. 

In his birth we have seen the unfolding 
mercifulness of God in raising up a figure 
which shines forth as a great beacon in our 
times. 

He is a true benefactor of humanity. 

He is a courageous leader of the century. 

He is a man of his time. 

He was the first Pope to fly in a plane to 
the United States. 

He was the first Vatican secretary of state 
to be elected Pope. 

He was the first Roman elected to the 
Papacy since Benedictus XIII. 

He was the first Cardinal of the Curia to 
become Pope in a century. 

He was the first Pope to be crowned out- 
side of St. Peter’s Basilica since 1870. 

Pope Pius XII is the 26lst successor to 
Saint Peter. 

His reign is marked by a vigorous crusade 
against the curse of atheistic communism, 
the curse of state totalitarianism. 

God’s truths will pierce the Iron Curtain. 

Pope Pius XII fears no human power when 
duty bids him speak the truth. 

He has proved himself a fearless flayer of 
injustice wherever it has raised its ugly 
head. 

The justice of God is the inspiration of his 
every utterance. ; 

He is a simple man of God. 

Today we can see his figure bowed before 
the tabernacle, 

His saintly face 
chalice, 

His long, thin fingers folded in prayer. 

Like a decade of Gothic spires aspiring 
heavenward in supplication for the prayers 
of mankind. 

He is ready to shed his heart’s blood to 
become the seed for the rebirth of enslaved 
nations. 

He is armed with God’s Grace and a 
martyr's will. 

He is standing at the ramparts of man’s 
battle for liberty. 

His armaments are the weapons of wisdom. 

His armies are God-loving peoples every- 
where. 

His words echo the agony of the divine 
plea: “Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

It is unshaken by the waves of time. 

It is unchanged by passing vicissitudes. 

p It is changeless in the writ of its founda- 
on. 

It is sealed with the Blood of Christ. 

With the passing of these dark days, in 
which so many are living in terror, there 
will come the brilliant fulfillment of th 
hopes of faithful souls. z 

May the Angel of Light wave his torch 
among the remotest confines of darkness. 

May God preserve Pope Pius XII for many 
years in the faith of goodness, of justice, 
of peace. 


raised to the uplifted 
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Excerpts From Address by Senator Wiley 
at the University of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
just returned from Wisconsin. While 
there, I was privileged to speak at the 
university. I ask unanimous consent to 
have excerpts from my address printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SENATOR WILEY URGES ALL YOUNG PEOPLE To 
CAMPAIGN FOR REPUBLICAN 1956 TICKET; 
STRESSES PROSPERITY, PEACE, PROGRESS, AS 
RALLYING THEMES; URGES APPEAL TO INDE- 
PENDENT VOTERS 


(Excerpts from address by Senator WILEY 
before University of Wisconsin Young Re- 
publicans, at Madison, Wis., on March 6, at 
the Modern Union Theater) 


It is a joy to return to Madison to address 
your fine group. 

I note with particular pleasure the prog- 
ress which you have made in helping get 
across the Republican message here on the 
campus and throughout Dane County. 

My theme tonight is simple: It is to urge 
you to redouble your fine efforts to help 
assure the victory of the Republican ticket 
in Federal, State, and local. elections this 
coming November. - 

Under the leadership of our great Presi- 
dent, Dwight D. Eisenhower, we will, I feel, 
assuredly be victorious this November. 

But the results in almost all contests are 
very far from being in the bag; and there is 
no reason whatsoever for overconfidence on 
anyone’s part. 

We have strong faith, of course, in the vic- 
tory of our presidential ticket, but even 
there, and especially in other races, we face 
hard battles. 


WE NEED CANDIDATES WITH BROAD APPEAL 


And so, one of the things which I urge 
you, most earnestly to do is to act construc- 
tively in connection with the forthcoming 
State nominating primaries for congressional 
and State positions. f 

I urge you to help make sure that in these 
primaries we select the strongest possible 
candidates who will merit the voters’ thun- 
dering approval in November. 

They must be qualified, experienced nomi- 
nees. They must appeal not to a narrow, 
isolated segment of our population, not just 
to extreme partisans, say, of the far right. 
Rather, they must be candidates with a broad 
appeal to all the thinking electorate. They 
must be candidates who will definitely not 
lose the faithful, regular Republican vote. 
But at the same time they must be able to 
win the allegiance of great numbers of inde- 
pendent voters. 

Remember, every public opinion poll shows 
that American voters consider themselves as 
tending to be pro-Democratic Party in senti- 
ment rather than pro-Republican. 

The ratio of sentiment between parties 
tends to be at around 5 to 3 on the average. 
That means that the Republican Party must 
always attract independent voters, just as 
Dwight Eisenhower did so successfully in 
1952 and as he will do again. 


AVOID BITTER PRIMARIES IF POSSIBLE 


Meanwhile, in other races—senatorial, rep- 
resentatives, gubernatorial—independents 
will eagerly join our fold if the Republican 
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Party closes ranks in support of men with a 
broad popular appeal—yes; closes ranks even 
before primary time. 

I emphasize “close ranks.” That means at- 
taining as much party unity as possible as 
early as possible. It means cutting down on 
intra-party squabbling—intra-party snip- 
ing—to the greatest possible extent. 

Let's concentrate on defeating the Demo- 
crats and avoid defeating ourselves. 

Only in that way can we assuredly win. 
Only in that way can GOP candidates—all 
along the line—conduct the most effective 
possible campaign. 

Let me point out that bitter primary cam- 
paigns in which personalities get smeared 
and deep wounds are cut—can hardly help 
our party. 

WE NEED PRO-IKE CANDIDATES 


But if there must be primary battles, let 
them come. And out of them must come 
candidates who will rally the whole party as 
well as independents, so as to win in 
November. 

As I have indicated many times, they 
should be candidates who believe heart and 
soul in the dynamic middle-of-the-road 
policy, represented by Preident Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

It is a middle-of-the-road policy which 
will assure a prosperous, peaceful, forward 
moving America. 

It is a policy which definitely does not try 
to turn the clock back, which does not try 
to erase the great social advances of the last 
several years. 

I refer to such advances as liberazing social 
security, liberalizing housing credit and 
small-business credit, improving the Nation's 
highways, protecting consumers, combatting 
monopoly, expanding our country’s heaith 
facilities, improving our services for the Na- 
tion’s 14 million old people, advancing op- 
portunities for our veterans (particularly our 
disabled veterans), and yes, continuing our 
program of strong international leadership 
against communism in our enlightened self- 
interest. 

This is the type of program which we Re- 
publicans need, and it is the type of program 
with which we will win in the 1956 election 
in Wisconsin and everywhere else. 


OUR THREE BIG THEMES 


What then should be our basic campaign 
themes? I suggest 3: Prosperity, peace, and 
progress, 

Let’s take each up in order. 

GOP VICTORY ASSURES CONTINUED PROSPERITY 


The facts of our national prosperity are 
so obviously abundant that even the most 
partisan Democrat must admit them. 

In 1952, there were 61.3 million Americans 
employed. Today, there are 65 million. That 
includes employment in Wisconsin (over and 
above work on the farms), of 1.1 million 
Badgers. 

Included in that 1.1 million, are more than 
354,000 employees engaged in Wisconsin 
manufacturing. The weekly earnings of our 
production employees now average $85 per 
week, which represents a new high. Hourly 
production earnings have been $2.28 an hour 
here in Madison, on the average. 

Our national income has gone up to $325 
billion. Our gross national product—the 
total output of all goods and services—t0o 
the $390 billion mark. 

Those are big figures, astronomical figures. 
When you get them down, however, into 
terms that the average American can see and 
feel, they become even more meaningful and 
inspiring. 

Meanwhile, Government expenses have 
been cut by $10 billion and we will, with 
good fortune, get a balanced budget this 
year. 

That spells good news for Mr. Average 
American, 
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PROSPERITY AND SECURITY FOR COMMON MAN 


Consider this fact, too, for example: To- 
day, 57 percent of the American people are 
homeowners—25 million of us, as compared 
to 22 million in 1952. 

Fortunately, too, the cost of living has 
been evened out; the rise in the price index 
has been held to a minimum. 

Meanwhile,” more Americans have been 
given reasonable personal security. 

At least 11 million more people are now 
covered by the Social Security Act. At the 
end of the Democratic administration in 1952, 
there was 46 million people with old-age 
pension coverage. Today, there are 57 mil- 
lion jobs included. 

As you all know, we are fast approaching 
income-tax time in Wisconsin and through- 
out America. Let me remind you that in- 
dividual taxes have been cut 10 percent, by 
more than $3 billion, and other tax reforms 
have saved the American people and Amer- 
ican business $4 billion more. 


ADMITTED PROBLEM OF FARM INCOME DECLINE 


Of course, you and I are aware that the 
One big cloud on our economic horizon re- 
lates to the problem of our farmers. 

This is not the time or the place to at- 
tempt a detailed review of the farm or par- 
ticularly, our own dairy problem. Suffice it 
to say that regardless of present differences 
Over some details of the farm parity issue, 
the President has launched a bold nine-point 
Program (including added research and 
Speeded-up disposal of surpluses) to help 
bolster farm income. 

GOP VICTORY ASSURES PEACE 


We turn to the second great issue of 1956. 
It is of course peace. 

You young people know as well as I, what 
the resumption of war—even a so-called 
brush-fire war—could mean to you and to 
your families, because it is the young people 
Who have to carry the brunt of overseas 
duty. 

In January 1953 when Dwight Eisenhower 
took office, the guns were firing in Korea, 
but they are silent now. 

We have made important advances on the 
Path toward peace. We have strengthened 
our security pacts with our allies and our 
Strategic bases. 

Indeed, the Kremlin recently has had to 
Shift its cunning tactics in order to cope 
With American diplomatic successes, now 
Concentrating on trade and aid lures. 

There is still danger, great danger, par- 
ticularly in both the Middle East and the 
Far East. But fortunately, somewhat less 
Ganger exists than when Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower took office. 

Confirmation of Eisenhower polices in No- 
vember will therefore mean a great victory 
for America’s efforts for peace. 

Republican victory will mean avoiding ex- 
tremes. It will mean neither appeasement 
hor belligerence, neither starry-eyed give- 
aways nor arbitrarily turning our back and 
ignoring the world’s needs. We will con- 
tinue to take firm, bold steps for peace, par- 
ticularly for the universal peaceful applica- 
tion of atomic energy. It is in this nuclear- 
peace objective that our own great university 
is pioneering in its laboratories. 


THE TWO CONTESTING SYSTEMS 


May I say now just a few paragraphs more 
On the matter of peace and liberty. 

You and I must never forget that freedom 
Can be lost. All history is replete with in- 
Stances that those who fall asleep, as we did 
at Pearl Harbor, can lose their freedom. 

When I went to Washington, in January 
1939, Poland was free, the Baltic States were 
free, and many other now-enslaved nations 
Were free. s : 

Today the same evil that enslaved these 
Nations—900 million people in all, including 

‘ussia and China—threatens our own Amer- 
ican freedom. And so we face a crisis, and 
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it is a continuing crisis. It arises from the 
basic fact that, as we are all aware, there are 
two political and economic systems contest- 
ing for the world. 

The one, communism, still continues to 
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We Republicans, for too long, sat idly by, 
while we tended to be smeared as so-called 
“reactionaries.” Far too long, we allowed 
the Democrats to get away with unfair 
charges to the effect that we were allegedly 


seek to overcome by violence and subversion the party of big business”; we were allegedly 


the other system—the system of freemen. 
This latter system is based on immortal, noble 


ideas and concepts that have existed gen-. 


erally throughout the world for centuries. 

They include ideas stemming back to the 
Old and New Testaments and ideas conceived 
from the Magna Carta and Plymouth Rock 
and the Wisconsin idea of good, dynamic 
government, protecting all the people. 

Meanwhile, our system of free enterprise 
has demonstrated that it is able to produce 
more goods—more comforts and conven- 
iences—of better quality and at better prices 
for the average man than the Communist 

m. 
Wy eedom-loving people everywhere—in 
front of and behind the Iron Curtain—hate 
communism because of its vicious, dicta- 
torial tactics—enslaving mankind. They 
despise it for its atheism and its antireligion. 
But when we consider how powerful is this 
evil, dynamic force—international commu- 
nism—we know that the struggle must go 
on relentlessly —everywhere—to help save 
freedom for freemen. 

THE SHRUNKEN WORLD OF JET-ATOMIC AGE 

, this point at this time. Man's 
REAA tae onion the world, so that 
every nation is today in every other nation's 
eet hie tonight we are only 5 hours 
away from bombing bases, located in Si- 
beria. And up ahead, we are contemplating 
intercontinental missiles that would prob- 
ably shrink the distance to 30 minutes. 

Therefore, we cannot in the campaign up 
ahead so lose ourselves in possible partisan 
controversy, in bitter invective, that we lose 
the vision that is necessary so that this peo- 

rish. 

Se hee of ideas that is before us, 
we must constantly show that we have a 
better system, & aes bill of eto to sell 

mmunists. 
ewe yomeay better educational system, a 
petter social system, a better system in every 
be Reds have hurled down a redefined 
challenge at their 20th party congress. ea 
expect to beat us at so-called competitive 
coexistence. They have changed their tuc- 
tics. But we know the Communists have 
not changed their objectives. 

Besides using violence whenever possible, 
and subversion almost everywhere, they are 
now seeking to try persuasion, to disarm 
fears and suspicions, to widen trading, cul- 
tural and diplomatic relations to further 
their plans for world conquest. 

In a sense this makes them more danger- 
ous and calls for more awareness, more com- 
petency, more adequacy on our part so as 
to meet this new campaign of the Commu- 
st are alert, if all the free peoples of 
the world remain alert, the outcome is 
clear. Even mighty dictatorships can disin- 
tegrate eventually. Not only will the people 
of the captive countries, but the people of 
Russia itself will rise up in due season and 
throw off this evil thing that has smothered 
them for so many years. 

Every day is a day for greatness for us 
Americans, because we have been called unto 
a great responsibility—safeguarding freedom 
with all that those words imply. ' 

THE THIRD PLANK—PROGRESS 


Meanwhile here at home, campaigning on 
the two-fold platform of prosperity and 
peace, we can, I believe, again win the alle- 
giance of the Americans people. 

But there is another plank in our plat- 
form. And that is progress. 


“uninterested” in the common man. We 
were told too, that the Republicans were 
wedded “to vested interests.’ 


WHAT THE GAS BILL VETO SIGNIFIED 


That charge has been debunked completely 
by recent events. Perhaps, the most signif- 
icant of such events was the President's veto 
of the natural gas rate increase bill. 

Admittedly, that bill had a good deal of 
Republican support—Republicans who ear- 
nestly felt that it represented a so-called 
free-enterprise bill. 

Nevertheless a substantial number of Re- 
publicans, like myself, vigorously oppose it. 
We felt that the vast oil and gas industry 
could easily prosper and expand, even though 
there was some Federal control over it. 

We felt that the interest of 30 million 
natural-gas consumers was superior to the 
interest of the handful of monopolistic oil 
and gas producers. ë 

In any event, when Dwight D. Eisenhower 
vetoed the gas bill, he exploded once and 
for all the false giveaway charge which the 
Democrats had leveled against us. 

We Republicans were supposed to be the 
party that gave away natural resources. 

(Let me point out, however, that I, for one, 
have always been strongly in favor of re- 
taining our national resources—our parks 
and forests—in all the American people's 
hands.) 

THE DEMOCRATIC GIVEAWAY PARTY 

But here in the gas bill we could very 
clearly see the utter falsity of the Demo- 
crats’ giveaway charges. 

Why? Because the natural gas (giveawny) 
bill was advanced by Democratic committee 
chairmen through Democratic-controlled 
Senate and House floors. 

It was pushed by Democratic leadership 
on both sides of Capitol Hill. It was spon- 
sored by Democrats for the benefit basically, 
of five Democratic-controlled States of the 
South and Southwest. 

j ae it was vetoed by a Republican Presi- 
ent. f 
As I have indicated, the issue was not 

completely sharply defined. A good many 
thinking Democrats valiantly fought against 
the bill, and I was glad to pay tribute to 
them publicly on the Senate floor. A Dem- 
ocratic President had also previously vetoed 
the gas bill. 

But here, all could see that it was really 
the Democratic Party which was basically 
the giveaway party. For it, in both the 
Truman and Eisenhower administrations has 
been the moving force behind this dangerous 
legislation. 

It was the Democratic Party which was 
ready, willing, and eager to see American 
consumers soaked to the tune of $800 million 
a year. 

And it was now a Republican President 
(despite his openly expressed desire to pro- 
tect what he genuinely felt is a free enter- 
prise concept), who courageously vetoed the 
rate-increase bill, 

He wisely did so, particularly because of 
the dark lobbying cloud over the bill. 


He knew that this cloud could, if not 
cleared away promptly, tarnish the United 
States Senate’s own integrity. 

WE MUST NEVER BE BEHOLDEN TO ANYONE 

That must never happen. 


I say to you, too, that I believe that the 
Republican Party must never become wedded 
to any special interest, whether it be so- 
called big business, or by big labor. I be- 
lieve that it must never be beholden to any 
one group in our population, or to several 
groups. 
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It must speak for all the people, must fight 
for all the people, must champion all the 
people’s cause. ; 

That is why I am so determined that the 
current lobby investigation to be conducted 
by the eight-man select Senate committee 
shall proceed all out. 

Let the chips fall where they may. 

If there has been influence peddling for 
the natural gas industry; if there has been 
an attempt to buy votes, then let the full 
facts be exposed. 

And let the full facts be exposed, regard- 
ing lobbying from any other source. Those 
who have nothing to fear will welcome the 
investigation. ‘Those who are afraid of their 
own shadows will run from it. 

WISCONSIN’S FINE RECORD ON GAS BILL 


This is the type of fearlessness, integrity, 
and progress which we of Wisconsin, with 
our great record of protecting the public in- 
terest, are particularly qualified to advance. 

I am proud that a Republican governor 
of your State and mine—a Republican At- 
torney General—and a great Chairman of the 
Public Service Commission—worked night 
and day, with teamwork, to defeat the nat- 
ural gas bill. 

Every single Republican official in our 
State—mayors, board supervisors, council- 
men, town chairmen, with but 1 or 2 isolated 
exceptions, supported me in this fight. 

This is the type of Republican cooperation 
which is needed if the American people’s 
confidence is to be maintained in the Re- 
publican Party. i 


THIS FAST-CHANGING WORLD 


You young Republicans on this wide- 
awake campus can particularly well appre- 
ciate the need for cooperation which will 
meet the needs of today’s fast-changing 
world. 

All about us, as we look, there is flux and 
ferment. An earth satellite is to be flung 
into outer space. 

Meanwhile, the Nations’ cities are chang- 
ing. The Nation’s suburbs are booming. 

The Nation’s transportation and com- 
munications arteries are jammed. 

Patterns of farming, patterns of industry 
are evolving under the impact of new tech- 
niques. There are constantly new devel- 
opments in atomic energy and in electronics 
and automation. 

Whole new occupations, particularly be- 
cause of scientific research, are coming into 
being. : 

It is to fulfill the needs of this new Amer- 
ica that we need a forward-looking, dynamic 
Eisenhower program. 


JUDGE SENATOR BY VOTES ON MANY ISSUES 


I want to conclude with this one thought: 
I have referred to only a few of the issues 
confronting our people. 

I want to point out that, in any one 
session of the Senate, there may be as many 
as 250 individual votes on the Senate floor. 

That means that the people of our State 
should try to scan as many of these votes 
as possible—should try at least to get an 
understanding of the principal votes. You, 
of the Young Republican movement, can 
help them in this task. 

Sometimes our people may get the er- 
roneous idea that a Senator should be 
judged, should be praised or condemned on 
the basis of a single vote. 

I don’t, however, believe in such a narrow 
stand. The gas bill was important, but it is 
definitely not the only important issue. 

There are at least a score of key votes 
which should serve as a reasonable basis for 
your judgment. I refer to votes on issues 
like liberalizing social security, revising 
taxes, advancing conservation, strengthen- 
ing defense, deepening the Great Lakes con- 
necting channels, strengthening anti-Com- 
munist laws—all of these and others should 
serve as standards for judging your Senator— 
any Senator. 
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I hope that you will scan my own record, 
and that you will give me the benefit of 
your frank opinions on it. 

Individuals in this audience and I may 
differ on this particular issue or that, but 
you can be sure that I will always welcome 
your candid judgment on the problems of our 
times. 


| YR’S ASSISTANCE IN PARTY NEEDED 


On the Senate floor, I have emphasized 
time and time again that I want to secure 
the fullest possible contributions from our 
YR movement. 

It is you who will be furnishing tomorrow’s 
leadership in our party and in our country. 
Indeed, already, there are literally dozens of 
young men—in their late twenties and early 
thirties, serving well at highest echelons in 
our United States Government. 

I welcome this trend. I don’t believe in 
keeping young people “on the shelf.” Let 
them contribute now—today—in every phase 
of party and governmental activity, rising 
up from the ranks, in accordance with their— 
your—ability and energy and devotion. 


CONCLUSION 


Dwight D. Eisenhower’s program must be 
fulfilled by a party of youth. That doesn't 
mean. that it is just a program for young 
people. But, rather it is a young-minded 
program, forward-looking, dynamic. It is 
not static, not backward-looking, not 
reactionary. 

It is designed to meet the needs of our 
country in the jet-atomic age. 

It has been a great privilege to meet again 
with the YR’s here, and I hope that I will 
have another similar opportunity in the not 
too distant future. 


Address by Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy, of 


Wisconsin, at Pro-America Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a speech de- 
livered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCartuy] at the pro-America 
rally held at Carnegie Hall in New York 
on February 22, 1956. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


My fellow Americans, as we come together 
tonight. to honor the memory of George 
Washington, I cannot help but be reminded 
that America has always been blessed with 
great leaders in times of great trial. In the 
early days of our country a great general 
rose from the ranks of the people to lead 
his country in war, and thereafter pointed 
out the principles under which his country 
could live in peace, independence, and free- 
dom, We are similarly blessed in our time: 
another great general has come along, who 
has led us brilliantly in war, has eloquent- 
ly set forth the principles under which the 
independence and freedom of this country 
can be’ preserved, and has thus earned the 
undying affection and devotion of his coun- 
trymen. I refer, of course, to Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. 

I choose to make General MacArthur the 
focal point of my remarks tonight because, 
on the one hand, he proves that America 
is still capable of producing men in the great 
tradition of George Washington: MacArthur 
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is the contemporary Washington; on the 
other hand, MacArthur's present exile is elo- 
quent testimony to the fact the the reigning 
liberal bipartisan machine has also cast 
into exile the principles of national honor, 
national wisdom, and national freedom for 
which Washington stood. 

You may be sure that neither Douglas 
MacArthur, nor Washington, if the decision 
had been his, would have extended the hand 
of friendship to the Soviet Union as was done 
last summer at Geneva. MacArthur knows, 
without having to find out the hard way, that 
free men cannot make friends with tyrants 
and murderers without abetting the cause 
of tyranny and murder. 

And as we recall the bitter disgrace of 
Korea, we can say confidently that George 
Washington would have agreed with General 
MacArthur that American troops should not 
be committed to any war but an American 
war, fought under an American command— 
and that no assembly of foreign diplomats, 
such as the United Nations, should be per- 
mitted to repudiate the tradition that in an 
American war there is no substitute for 
victory. 

General MacArthur’s most valuable serv- 
ice—and I do not overlook his splendid war 
leadership or his brilliant supervision of our 
occupation of Japan, or, of course, his talent 
for keeping the little man from Missouri in 
his place—General MacArthur’s most valu- 
able service has been to put our fight against 
world communism in its proper strategic 
perspective. 

General MacArthur has always insisted 
that the major present threat to the free 
world lies in the Communist attempt to 
conquer Asia. MacArthur knows that Com- 
munist strategy, from the day of Lenin to 
the present, has been to communize Asia 
as the first step in communizing the rest 
of the free world. 

MacArthur, along with other right-wing 
Republicans, has been called by our liberal, 
Europe-oriented press, an Asia-firster. We 
are for America first, as regards the ends we 
serve, but as regards political and military 
strategy, the liberals are quite right. We 
do not believe the main Communist threat 
is in Europe; we are Asia-firsters precisely for 
the reason that the Communists are Asia- 
firsters, too. 

General MacArthur has often said that to 
appreciate the effect of American policy on 
Asia, we must try to view our conduct 
through Asian eyes. As Asians see us, we are 
the world’s leader in the fight to stave off 
Communist expansion. We are therefore ex- 
pected to set the standard for maximum anti- 
communism; and the question I put to you 
tonight is: What kind of example have we 
set for the millions of Asiatics who we have 
been urging to become anti-Communists? 

At the risk of covering some old ground 
that is surely familiar to most of yoy, let us 
review America’s course on anti-Communism, 
lesson by lesson, as it was taught to Asia; 
we thus may get a feel of the impact of our 
conduct upon our Asian pupils. 

Lesson 1, July, 1945. Japan has been 
driven to her knees, and asks to discuss 
terms of surrender. But, since Roosevelt 
has agreed that Communist Russia should 
enter the Far Eastern war, America turns a 
deaf ear to Japanese offers until the Red 
Armies have had a chance to grab a share 
of the plunder. Thus, as the Asian people 
see it, our first display of anticommunism 
has us sacrificing some 250,000 lives—most 
of them Asiatics during the unnecessary 
atom-bombing of Japan—in order to permit 
the world’s chief Communist power to gain 
a military foothold in north China. 

Lesson 2, September 1945: The war is over, 
and the Chinese people learn that.6 months 
earlier, at Yalta, America gave valuable. por- 
tions of their country, if you please, to the 
Soviet Union. China, of course, had not 
been told that her territory was up for auc- 
tion; she had fought, as America’s staunchest 
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friend, for eight agonizing years against the 
Japanese and the Communists, and probably 
expected a different kind of reward. 

Lesson 3, October 1945: The American 
Government agrees to let the Russians oc- 
Cupy all of Korean north of the 38th parellel. 
The Korean people thus wage a 35-year fight 
for independence, only to find that America 
has assigned half of their country to the 
Communist empire. 

Lesson 4, December 1945: The American 
Government instructs the Chinese people 
that the only way to keep America’s friend- 
Ship is to take Communists into their gov- 
ernment, and George Marshall is sent to 
China to convey what amounts to an Ameri- 
can ultimatum to appease the Communists, 
or else. 

Lesson 5, January 1947: We make good on 
Our ultimatum. The Chinest government 
refuses to embrace Communists, so the Tru- 
Man Administration deliberately cuts off 
Military aid to Chiang. Free China is then 
Touted on the battlefield, a victim of her own 
Overly stubborn anticommunism, 

Lesson 6, November 1950: American armies, 
fighting in Korea, are attacked by Com- 
Munist China. The American Government 
Orders its military commanders not to bomb 
Chinese bases and supply lines—even 
though American armies are in danger of 
destruction. The reason given: this might 
bring Red China into the war. Also we 
turn down Chiang Kai-shek’s offer of 33,000 
troops to help fight our common enemy. 
Also the American fleet is ordered to pro- 
tect Red China against Nationalist raids on 
the mainland., So, as Asians see it, what 
Started out as an American attempt to de- 
fend and liberate Korea, ends up an Ameri- 
Can effort, at the expense of American and 
South Korean lives, to guarantee the terri- 
torial integrity of Communist China. 

Lesson 7, April 1951: General MacArthur 
ls fired. The foremost symbol, in the eyes 
of Asiatics, of American strength and honor 
is summarily dismissed from his commands 
because he advocates winning an anti-Com- 
Munist war. No American in history had 
ever enjoyed such universal Oriental respect. 
MacArthur stood for what Asiatics believed 
Was good in America. When he went home, 
America’s prestige went with him. 

Lesson 8, June 1953: The Korean fiasco 
ends with a humiliating armistice. The 
Country is physically destroyed; but there 
is no victory. Other Asian countries are 

ceforth on notice of the consequences 
of resisting Communist aggression. 

Lesson 9, September 1953: The American 
People learn that hundreds of American 
servicemen, who should have been released 
under the Korean armistice agreement, are 
still languishing in Communist concentra- 
tion camps. Asia watches to see what steps 
the most powerful nation on earth will 
take to rescue the young men who wear 
its uniform. And Asia sees the American 
Government commission a United Nations 
diplomat, to beg the Communists, over a spot 
of jasmine tea, to honor their obligations. 
Later, when 15 Americans are freed, Asians 
Bee the American Government conveniently 
forget that hundreds of prisoners are still 
Unaccounted for. 

Lesson 10, April 1954: Indochina is Com- 
Munism’s next target. President Eisen- 
hower warns that if Indochina falls, all 
Southeast Asia will collapse “like falling 
dominoes”; the Vice President threatens to 
S€nd troops; the Secretary of State promises 
“united action.” But Asia is learning fast 

t American anti-communism is long on 
Words, but short on deeds. And sure enough, 
the American Government accedes to a deal 
by which half of Vietnam and 12 million 
human beings are clamped behind the Iron 
Curtain 


Lesson 11, January 1955: Red China 
atens the Tachen Islands, which are 
Still held by Free China. The American 
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Government orders Chiang Kai-shek to 
abandon the islands. 

Lesson 12, May 1955: Red China threatens 
Quemoy and the Matsus, which President 
Eisenhower has secretly promised to help 
defend. But the American Government re- 
fuses to make a public commitment, and 
Mr. Dulles finally announces the islands will 
be defended only if they are attacked in 
conjunction with an attack on Formosa. 
Asians believe the Communists will not 
make a joint attack—and oe fully expect 

erica to back down again. 

seis horn 13, July 1955: The American Gov- 
ernment announces that any attempt by 
South Koreans to liberate the northern half 
of their country, or by South Vietnamese to 
liberate the northern half of their country, 
or by Free Chinese to liberate their country, 
will be regarded as an “aggressive war. 

Asians thus learn that the United States 
will affirmatively oppose efforts to release 
enslaved countries from Communist tyranny. 

Lesson 14, July 1955: The President of the 
United States, at Geneva, proclaims to the 
world his belief that Communist ERRES 
cerely desire peace. Asians are thus a or- 
itatively instructed to sory’ their fears 

unist aggression. 
ee 1a eee 1955: The American 
Government promotes the infamous “pack- 
age deal” for the admission of Communist 
satellites to the United Nations. President 
Eisenhower sends three personal nny a to 
Chiang Kai-shek, demanding that Free a a 
not veto the TACT PE of a Soviet creature 
a. 
Soe ik esac 1956: Asia learns that 
the American Government allows allies on 
its payroll to ship strategic war tools to 
Communist nations, including high-powered 
motors used in the development of hydrogen 
rane is the example we have set. In such 
manner have we encouraged the Asian peo- 
ple to be anti-Communist. I ask you: Have 
we inspired them to fight for freedom, and 
encouraged them to resist Soviet expansion? 
Even more important, have we taught mem 
that following America’s leadership pays off? 

I maintain that we have not taught anti- 
communism at all—that from Roosevelt, 
through Truman, to Eisenhower, we have 
taught the Asian people how to appease 
communism, how to retreat from commu- 
nism, how to sell out an communism—how to 

mmunism. 

Meer de eat be aghast when we hear of 
millions of Indians wildly cheering Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin—and when the loudest 
cheering occurs in & town being built with 
American money; for we are only seeing the 
harvest of the crop we planted. And I must 
add that more money will not change things. 
Handouts, my good friends, are no substi- 
tute for a foreign policy. A few more bil- 
lions won’t keep Asia afloat; but some dis- 
plays of strength and determination and 
honor—and anticommunism—might. 

Let me now sketch briefly four ways in 
which we might rehabilitate the anti-Com- 
munist cause—especially with regard to Asia. 

Last fall, when 11 American fliers were re- 
leased by the Communists, our Government 
apparently hoped the world would think 
American honor had at last been salvaged. 
But the world knows better. The world re- 
members that as late as last May, the Senate 
Subcommittee on Investigations reported, on 
the basis of questioning top State and De- 
fense Department officials, that 481 American 
prisoners-of-war were still unaccounted for 
and were believed to be in Chinese prisons, 
In November of 1954 the Communists an- 
nounced with great fanfare that they held 
15 American fliers. Last year, with great fan- 
fare, and by making who knows what conces- 
sions to the Reds, we obtained the release of 
the 15. Which leaves 466 American fighting 
men whom the mightiest Nation on earth is 
evidently not lifting a finger to protect. I 
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can tell you that George Washington would 
never have tolerated such a betrayal of his 
troops. I can tell you that Douglas MacAr- 
thur would have done his duty. 

I say the world will never respect us— 
will never acknowledge us as a worthy leader 
in the anti-Communist cause—until it learns 
that when an American soldier goes over- 
seas, he packs on his shoulders the entire 
strength of the United States of America. 
The Nation owes the same duty to the soldier 
as the soldier owes to the Nation. 

I repeat what I have urged a hundred times 
before: that we put Red China in an eco- 
nomic straitjacket; that so long as Ameri- 
can boys remain in Communist prisons, we 
refuse to give a single cent of American 
money to nations that trade with Red 
China—in strategic supplies or otherwise. 

Which brings me to the subject of trade 
with the Iron Curtain countries. As I men- 
tioned earlier, one of the results of the Ge- 
neva “friendship meeting” is that we are now 
permitting our alleged allies to ship highly 
strategic war supplies to the Soviet Union. 
This policy, of course, affects the Far East, 
as well as other parts of the world, since 
Communist China gets what she needs from 
Communist Russia. Let me give you an idea 
of the shocking revelations that were made to 
our subcommittee last week. We learned 
that, by executive fiat, the Soviet Union is 
now permitted to buy—and these are just a 
few examples—lead, zinc, aluminum, copper, 
machine tools, nickel, magnesium, railroad 
cars, electric generators, diesel engines, and 
steam turbines up to 60,000 kilowatts used for 
manufacture of atom and hydrogen bombs, 

In other words, the American people are 
being taxed to send money to England so 
that England will be able to manufacture 
steam turbines which will be sold (at an 
English profit) to the Soviet Union for mak- 
ing Communist hydrogen bombs. I some- 
times wonder if we deserve to win this 
struggle, 

I suggest that you; my good friends, should 
bring pressure to bear on your Govern- 
ment—that you insist that American tax- 
payers be relieved of the obligation of help- 
ing to build a war machine that is designed 
to destroy them. 

The third thing we must do and do im- 
mediately is renew efforts to expose Commu- 
nist subversion. To give you an idea of 
the urgency of the problem, let me read a 
shocking passage from General MacArthur's 
reply, in Life magazine, to Truman, 

“What may well have triggered my re- 
moval was my recommendation, made in 
January shortly before my relief, that a 
treason trial be initiated to break up a spy 
ring responsible for the purloining of my top 
secret reports to Washington. My campaign 
plan, including those of the Eighth Army, 
were transmitted daily to Washington. Gen- 
eral Walker complained constantly to me 
that the enemy was receiving prior infor- 
mation of his movements. We could find no 
leaks in Korea or Japan. Then suddenly one 
of my dispatches concerning the order of 
battle was published in a Washington paper 
within a few hours of its receipt. I insisted 
that those responsible be prosecuted in order 
that such subversive activity be stopped, but 
the case was never processed and I was short- 
ly relieved of my command. It was not until 
the recent exposure of the British spies, 
Burgess and Maclean, that the true facts 
began to unfold. These men with access to 
secret files were undoubtedly links in the 
chain to our enemy in Korea through Peiping 
by way of Moscow. I myself have long been 
convinced that Red China's decision to com- 
mit its forces to the Korean peninsula was 
predicated upon assurances previously given 
through Moscow that such intervention 
would not precipitate retaliation against its 
attack bases.” 

Now if it is true—and we have it on the 
considered judgment of the most respected 
man in America today that it is true—that 
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Communist spies in the State and Defense 
Departments knew of the political restric- 
tions on General MacArthur, and conveyed 
this information to Moscow and Peiping be- 
fore MacArthur received his orders, it fol- 
lows that our Government is at the mercy 
of traitors to an extent never before 
imagined. These traitors who, in General 
MacArthur’s judgment, caused the death of 
countless American boys, and caused us to 
lose the Korean war, have not been exposed. 
The presumption, then, is they are still at 
large, in high posts of our Government, and 
are every day doing their bit to expedite 
the Communist conquest of the world. It is 
too much to suggest that these still-hidden 
traitors are partially responsible for our 
disastrous foreign policy? This situation 
requires an immediate and thorough con- 
gressional investigation of every Government 
official who had, or might have had, know- 
ledge of General MacArthur’s orders. It 
might be an appropriate time to stop attack- 
ing those who would expose Communists in 
Government, and turn our attention to Com- 
munists in Government. 

Finally, and most important, we must re- 
shape the basic strategic concepts of our 
foreign policy. We must abandon the de- 
fensive, and go on to the offensive. Coexist- 
ence with communism is neither possible 
nor honorable, nor desirable. 

Our long-term objective must be the 
eradication of Communism from the face of 
the earth. Our short-term objective must 
be to encourage free peoples—especially 
those in Asia with armed forces at their dis- 
posal—to attempt to liberate their Commu- 
nist-held homelands. The Free Chinese are 
willing and able to start liberating their 
homeland by guerrilla action and raids 
against the Chinese mainland. The South 
Koreans are willing and eager to attempt to 
liberate North Korea. The South Vietnamese 
are willing and eager to attempt to liberate 
North Vietnam. It absolutely beggars be- 
lief that the United States of America—the 
leading anti-Communist power in the 
world—should forbid assaults against the 
Communist empire. 

There is no guaranty that Asian wars of 
liberation will succeed. But the United 
States cannot afford to miss what may be our 
last opportunity to defeat communism with- 
out the commitment of American Armed 
Forces. The free Asiatic peoples want to 
fight. In justice to them, and in justice to 
the millions of American boys who will other- 
wise be called upon to sacrifice their lives in 
a total war against communism, we must 
permit our fighting allies, with our material 
and technical assistance, to carry the fight 
to the enemy. 

Anti-Communist words come easy, my 
good friends—as Harry Truman can prove 
by pointing to his memoirs. But anti-Com- 
munist deeds present a sterner test—as Gen- 
eral MacArthur can prove by pointing to his 
scars. 

We are honoring our First President today 
because of the legacy of courage and honor 
and high principle that he has handed down 
to us. God willing, America will be worthy 
of that legacy, and our children shall have 
similar cause to honor us. 


Century-Old Voice of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
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the Recorp an article which appeared 
last fall in the Cleveland Plain Dealer in 
connection with the 100th anniversary of 
the death in Constantinople of the great 
Polish poet of freedom, Adam Mickiewicz. 

I was so impressed with this well- 
written article that I thought it might 
likewise be of interest to my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

CENTURY-OLD VOICE OF FREEDOM 
(Sy Spencer D. Irwin) 


Across the span of more than a century 
and piercing a curtain of Anglo-Saxon ignor- 
ance comes a voice that is as fresh and clear 
and prophetic today as when it sang among 
men. It is the resonant and challenging 
voice of Adam Mickiewicz, greatest of Polish 
poets. 

One hundred years ago next Friday Mickie- 
wicz died in Constantinople (Istanbul) 
where he had gone to raise a Polish regiment 
to fight against Russia in the Crimean war. 
Seven years before, in 1848, the poet had tried 
to recruit a Polish legion in Italy and failed. 

In these closing years of his life—he was 
57 when he died—Mickiewicz had turned to 
action, his writing and teaching days over. 
He was moved by that patriotism that imbues 
all Poles. And he may have died in the 
fever-infested metropolis of Turkey thinking 
himself a failure. But he was not and is not 
a failure. Mickiewicz has raised more legions 
and regiments than many generals. He has 
stirred thousands to action by his lines—and 
he stirs them still. 


MICKIEWICZ, POLISH POET OF FREEDOM 


Little known outside the Continent, for 
the English-speaking world is too preoccu- 
pied with its own heroes and too satisfied 
that its intellectual life alone is of impor- 
tance, Mickiewicz is a force to be reckoned 
with today—not by the Poles alone, not solely 
by the Slavs, nor by Europe, but by the world. 

The man-who broke the confining bonds 
of classicism and gave poetic and everlasting 
life to the great legends, the picturesque 
stories, and the folklore that abounded in his 
world is more alive than the last commu- 
nique from Geneva and more effective than 
the latest apologetic speech cloaking futility 
in generalities by an American Secretary of 
State. 

Mickiewicz is alive, he inspires, he gives 
hope to the hopeless. What can stir the 
minds and hearts of men: The “we didn’t do 
anything for freedom or peace” excuses 
from the Big Four conference or such lines 
from Mickiewicz’'s epic Forefathers’ Eve as— 


“But soon will shine the sun of liberty, 

And from the West a wind will warm this 
land. 

Will the cascade of tyranny then stand?” 


Then there are some prophetic lines from 
his Books of the Polish Nation and of the 
Polish Pilgrimage, one of his-few prose works, 
written in Biblical diction: 

“For he that shall cast aside the summons 
of freedom shall be cast forth from her face.” 

There is much to ponder in another pas- 
sage from this work since America, the land 
of freedom, is today the capital of the world: 

“For when freedom shall have her seat 
in the capital of the world, she shall judge 
the nations. 

“And she shall say to one nation: ‘Lo, I 
was set upon by robbers, and I called to 
thee, thou nation, for a piece of iron for my 
defense and a handful of powder; but thou 
didst give me an article from a newspaper.’ 
And that nation shall answer: ‘My lady, 
when didst thou call unto me?’ And free- 
dom shall answer: ‘Behold, I called unto you 
through the mouths of these pilgrims, and 
ye heeded me not; depart therefore into 
slavery, where there shall be the whistling 
of the knout and the clank of ukases.’ * * + 

“Verily I say unto you that your pilgrim- 
age shall become a stumbling stone for 
empires, 
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“The empire rejected your stone from the 
building of Europe, and lo, that stone shall 
become the cornerstone and the head of the 
building that is to be; and on whomsoever 
it shall fall, him it shall crush, and whom- 
soever shall stumble on it shall fall and he 
shall not rise. 

“And of the great political building of 
Europe there shall not be left one stone upon 
another. 

“For the capital of freedom shall be re- 
moved elsewhere.” 


Is this a description of Europe after the 
three partitions of Poland and the Napole- 
onic wars? Or is it a prophecy of Europe 
and America in 1955? It is both, because 
it speaks in allegory of that freedom which 
is without time or place, the loadstone of 
all peoples. 

And from the capital of the modern world 
what did Poland hear? The voice of free- 
dom? Not a word of encouragement or hope 
from Geneva. Only a mention, on a week 
end junket to an Adriatic island, between 
Secretary of State Dulles and Marshal Tito, 
no champion of freedom, that it would be 
nice if the captive nations of the Kremlin 
could once again fulfill their own missions 
and destinies. 


HIS VOICE IS STRONGER THAN GENEVA 


Such patronizing is received with cynical 
disdain by the Poles, the Hungarians, the 
Romanians, the Czechoslovaks and the 
others. But the voice of Mickiewicz is known 
and listened to. It speaks louder than ever. 
So strong is the influence of this century- 
dead poet that the Communist regimes of 
central Europe dare not suppress his works. 
Instead, they have tried to capture his mem- 
ory and falsify his life and works as fore- 
runners of communism. In this country, on 
this anniversary, the Communist Polish Em- 
bassy in Washington is conducting an un- 
identified contest for essays on his career. 

Mickiewicz knew the value of freedom. A 
graduate of Vilna University, he continued 
to associate himself with the secret patriotic 
student societies frowned on by the czar. 
With his fellows he was arrested, held in 
prison for 6 months and later exiled to the 
interior of Russia for 5 years. He never saw 
his native land again. He traveled through 
Europe, taught at the University of Lausanne 
in Switzerland, and later in the College de 
France in Paris. 


But all the while his pen was tireless in 
seeking the freedom of his country. His 
poems, especially his Odes to Youth, in- 
spired the young men of his day. His 
poetry inspires all men today. English read- 
ers know his Pan Tadeusz and his Konrad 
Wallenrod, the first the story of Napoleon's 
invasion of Russia, much of which he wit- 
nessed as a boy, and the other a story of the 
wars between the Teutonic knights and the 
heathen Lithuanians. This last, really, was 
a disguised tale of the long feud between 
the Poles and the Russians whose meaning 
was clear to everyone except fortunately, 
the Russian censor. 

Mickiewicz’s verse is difficult to translate. 
This accounts in part for our limited knowl- 
edge of him. But this should not bar Cleve- 
landers from holding a proper appreciation. 
There will be a program in his honor next 
Friday evening at the public library. And 
this week an appraisal of the great fighter 
for freedom will be published in Cleveland 
under the editorship of Zygmundt Dybow- 
ski, editor of the Polish Daily News. Con- 
tributing to the anthology in English are 
Judge Joseph F. Sawicki; Dr. Joseph Reme- 
nyi, of Cleveland College; Dr. Fern Long, 
head of the adult edcuation division, Cleve- 
land Public Library; George Maciuszko, for- 
eign literature division, Cleveland Public 
Library, and Dr. Taddeus Mitana, of Du- 
quesne University. 

The pilgrims keep alive his memory that 
freedom may not stumble and perish in the 
modern world. 


1956 


Put None But Constitutionalists on Guard 
in Congress ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


“OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a speech 
delivered by me before the Abraham 
Lincoln Republican Club, Chicago, Ill., 
On February 11, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to ke printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


Pur None But CONSTITUTIONALISTS ON GUARD 
IN CONGRESS 


There are many reasons why it is a 
Pleasure for me to come here, to the capital 
City of the American heartland, and discuss 
the Strategy by which Republicans can help 
reestablish constitutional liberty through- 
Out our country. 

Most important of all, you love our coun- 

- Perhaps you do not believe it, but 
Patriotism is rapidly going out of style, at 

€ centers of power, like Washington, New 
York, and Hollywood. We are told that we 
live in some kind of a new era, and there- 
fore the ideas which our people cherished 
or centuries are out of date, and must be 
replaced by global ideas. 

Patriotism can no longer be taken for 
Branted. 

You and I still believe that love of country 
is a good thing. Devotion to their country 

akes men stronger and braver than they 
Would be, in their own interest alone. Some 

the most heroic deeds of fallible human 
ings have been inspired by love of country. 

You and I know that patriotism is not 
©ut-dated. Love of one's nation does not 
Change when transportation changes from 

Orse-power to steam, or from electric power 

atomic energy. Love of country rests on 
Man’s willingness to sacrifice himself for 
Others. It arises from generations of mutual 
Sacrifice for the land and the people we call 
Sur country,” because we are united with 
Our fellow countrymen in a common bond of 
liefs and purposes. 

Sometimes we call ourselves Republicans, 

conservative Republicans, or Constitution- 

ts. Sometimes we try other means, but 
the strongest bond which unites us is love 
°f our country and loyalty to others who love 
it. We insist that patriotism is important. 
We work best with other people who have 
dedicated themselves loyally to our country 
®nd who could never change their minds 

use of specious arguments that the world 
is somehow more round than it was in the 
days of Columbus. 

The second reason why I am happy to 
Speak to you derives from the first. You have 
Courage. : 

Perhaps you do not realize that, at the cen- 

of power, courage is going out of style. 
The vested interests which profit by big 
‘Pending, internationalism, and global wel- 
fare are powerful. They are ruthless. They 
do not like people who question their an- 
Swers, They denounce those who tell the 
American people to look at the bargains 
Which are offered them in the name of inter- 
National welfare, and see what the score real- 
ly amounts to. Power seekers remember who 
āre their friends and who are their oppo- 
nents. They. practice the rule of rewarding 
©ne’s friends and punishing one’s enemies. 
ey have over $65 billion a year of your 
Money, with which to teach people their 
importance. 
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There are men today who do not want to 
be internationalists or collectivists, but who 
dao not have the courage to fight so gigantic 
a trust. They will always go along with the 
winning side. It is most important that you 
speak out and tell the waverers that you in- 


* tend to hold fast to your ideas, no matter 


how powerful the wipe who seek to spend 
money for globalism. 

“The third RARR why I am glad to be here 
is that you are trying to think. That is most 
ee as our people believe our Constitu- 
tion is outmoded, for the silliest reasons. 
But they are not much more absurd than the 
good people who believe that we can preserve 
the American Constitution, in this world of 
change, demoralization, and hatred, merely 
by solemn appeals to the good old days. 

You believe, and I believe, that our Con- 
stitution is still today the most revolution- 
ary, the most nearly perfect, form of or 
ernment which has yet appeared in all ie 
tory. We wish to, and we intend to,.live y 
the constitutional compact. But we mus 
never imagine, for one moment, that it is oor 
simple matter to preserve the grand ge gn 
of our Constitution in a world in whic me- 
terial forces have changed as rapidly and as 
completely as the change from the norae 
power of 1776 to the nuclear energy o: : 3 

I like the story in the Bible, of Lot’s we 
who kept looking over her shoulder x . 
city she had to leave, because she vipa no 
face the present, accept the fact of change, 
arid free her mind of the past. You ronm 
ber her paninmans The Lord turned her 

f sal 

DaT oe ne conservatives remind me of 
Lot’s wife. They will not undertake the 
heavy burden of sorting out the best of the 
past, and adapting it to the present. Such 
people can contirbute nothing to preserving 
our Constitution, for a simple reason. Pes 
men who hope to destroy our Nation an tee 
liberty rely not on force but on guile. i ey 
hope to delude our minds. They tell us— 
quite truthfully—that changes are eneel 
to cope with & constantly changing wor 
They tell us about their “simple changes, 
but they never tell us that those same 
changes will undermine all that was guo 
in our Constitution and our ubey arses 

The story of Lot’s wife means, e n a 
that we cannot rest on the past, like Re aM 
fant resting on its mother’s breast, wW oi 
the need to think or to exert its will. e 
can preserve the past only if we take up the 
challenge of life—to think and to use our 
wills. Thinking is the only way by which 
we can know what is the true gold in the 
past, and refine it from its temporary cir- 
cumstances, so it can be used again and 
again. Using our wills is the only way we 
can resist men with a firm determination to 
destroy our country for their own petty 


ern h harder than 
lectivists work—muc 
Sean. “Trbey study, they think, they learn— 


d not, if 
faster than we do. We woul j 

a: priri imitate their methods of deceit 
and delusion. But we would do well to 
imitate their hard work and their readiness 


‘to learn. 


eeting here to think. You are 
ace ai es at use our minds to learn 
what our opponents are doing, why their 
moves are so successful, and where we can 
find equally effective moves for the restora- 
tion of constitutional liberty. 

That is the third reason why I am happy 
to be here today, because you are seeking the 
strategy by which real Republicans can re- 
store constitutional government. 

Many able speakers are discussing this 
question with you. I will take up one aspect 
of the broad question of strategy, because it 
is the one most often neglected: I believe 
the most important single step in restoring 
the supremacy of our Constitution is to elect 
a strong Congress, whose Members are milie 
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tant in their determination to restore con- 
stitutional liberty. 

We constantly hear people say that 1956 
will be a year of presidential elections. That 
is not true. It is a year of presidential and 
congressional elections. We must never for- 
get that our vote for Members of Congress 
is at least as important as our vote for Pres- 
ident. In fact, some people believe the vote 
for Congress is more important for the pres- 


_ervation of liberty than the presidential vote. 


For years now we have been listening to 
attempts to glorify the Presidency and change 
it into an office never envisioned by the Con- 
stitutional Convention. This was obvious 
under President Franklin Roosevelt, but it 
continued under President Truman and 
President Eisenhower. The President is pic- 
tured as an indispensable mah. He is cred- 
ited with sole responsibility for decisions 
and achievements that a superman could not 
make. He is protected against criticism. He 
is surrounded by soldiers and guards, her- 
alded by pomp and circumstance. 

The office is being changed from the Ameri- 
can constitutional office of first citizen of 
the Republic into a European office much 
more like the early Roman Emperors. 

I do not hold our Presidents responsible 
for this transformation. I am not sure they 
realize the change or like what they see. 
This glamorizing of the Presidency is the 
work of that bureaucratic elite which wants 
to rule’the United States in the protecting 
shadow of a loved and trusted symbol. 
Kings, emperors, and fuehrers are built up 
by ambitious power seekers who could not 
be elected to office themselves. Our power 
seekers try to make our Chief Executive into 
@ monarch and our sober constitutional ex- 
ecutive branch into a glamorous imperial 
household, in which they will wield the 
hidden powers. 

What becomes of Congress while this 
glamorizing of the Chief Executive is going 
on? We know the answer to that. They 
dare not abolish the Congress. Instead, Con- 
gress is to be given every opportunity to 
make the unimportant decision with a great 
show of conferences and consultations, but 
all really important decisions are to be made 
secretly by the elite in the executive branch. 
This is the essence of the struggle over the 
Bricker amendment. : 

You remember-the Senate was asked with 
a great show of consultation'to pass the For- 
mosa resolution permitting the President to 
decide how to defend Formosa. The reso- 
lution was, of course, meaningless. For the 
short run, the President already had the 
power to support our Armed Forces if they 
were attacked, and, for the lang run, Con- 
gress could not delegate its constitutional 
duty to vote on any declaration of war. 
Congress was never told the important facts 
in the story. Did the resolution cover Que- 
moy and Matsu? We do not know. Did it 
mean we should adopt the only possible mili- 
tary strategy and bomb the staging areas of 
the Red Chinese on the mainland if they 
struck against the islands? We do not know. 
Congress was never told. 

But we still have not answered our ques- 
tion, What is the Congress? What is its 
constitutional role? 

We say lightly that Congress “makes the 
laws.” But what does that mean? It means, 
I think, something quite simple. The ex- 
ecutive branch spends billions of dollars, It 
has millions of employees. It has the power 
of arrest, and its own jails. These jails are 
controlled by -the Executive—not by ‘the 
courts, But what keeps the reign on the Ex- 
excutive? Who is to manage the managers? 

The answer is this—under the Constitu- 
tion, Congress doles out our tax money to 
the executive agencies, and it Says that the 
executive branch can use that money if it 
spends the money not for what it likes to do 
but only for those things which the people 
want done. Most of the laws which Con- 
gress passes are concerned with saying what 
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the Government may do and what it may 
not do, with your money. Laws on educa- 
tion or commerce or foreign aid or railroads, 
usually say what Government agencies can 
or cannot spend your money for. In all our 
history, the American people never permitted 
their Government to take their money, ex- 
cept as they spend it for what the people 
wanted done. Since the voters cannot come 
to Washington themselves, and say what 
the Government may do, they send their 
representatives to Washington to act as 
their agents. Congress is the council of 
these agents who represent the opinion of 
the citizens in one district. 

The colonists expressed this demand in 
their insistence on “no taxation without rep- 
resentation.” They meant that if they could 
not send representatives to decide in coun- 
cil how their tax-money was to be spent, 
they would not pay taxes. When the choice 
was forced on them, they were ready to die 
rather than to have their money taken from 
them for purposes they had not chosen. The 
colonists knew—what we forget—that their 
taxes were the fruit of their labor, and any 
government which could spend their earn- 
ings without their consent was imposing a 
species of slavery. 

It is almost impossible for the Americans 
of today, after 175 years of freedom, to be- 
lieve this simple fact. Any government 
which takes our money and spends it for 
anything except what we, the citizens, tell 
them to do, is reestablishing slavery. Any 
executive establishment which belittles or 
bypasses. the Congress, which decides for it- 
self what it will spend your money for, is 
reestablishing tyranny. 

If our purpose is to preserve our liberty, it 
is not nearly so important to have a strong 
President as it is to have a strong Congress. 

Congressional elections are a nationwide 
proxy battle. You remember the national 
interest that was aroused recently in the 
proxy battle for control of Montgomery Ward, 
and earlier of the New York Central. When 
important questions are at stake, the ap- 
parently indifferent stockholders suddenly 
care very greatly who are to be their 
managers. 

What are the stakes in the nationwide 
proxy battle which we call the congressional 
elections of 1956? 

I spoke at length in Congress last month 
to call attention to the collapse of American 
foreign policy. 

I would like to remind you, at this point, 
of the frightening danger we face because, 
at one and the same time, the Soviet plotters 
are making fantastic gains in every quarter 
of the globe, while our foreign policymakers 
in the executive branch carry on with your 
money and mine, a vast nationwide propa- 
ganda, that all will be well. The Secretary 
of State says he has brought us to the brink, 
again and again, but by his masterly gym- 
nastics, he has wheeled at just the right 
moment, and avoided going over the edge. 


This picture of the Secretary of State of 
the United States, like the famous king of 
France, leading this country up the hill to 
the brink, and then down again, is supposed 
to reassure us. It is supposed to prove that 
the bureaucratic elite has some mysterious 
wisdom in dealing with the Communists 
which the rest of us do not share. 

To me it is a shocking spectacle to think 
that an American Secretary of State would 
descend to explaining his foreign policy by 
giving a special interview to a magazine 
which has been called an administration 
house organ, and picturing himself as a great 
fellow because he has more gymnastic tricks 
than the leaders of the other side. 

To me such a picture is nauseating. I 
think of the months and years our young 
men spent fighting, half way round the 
world, in the bitter cold, on the slopes of 
mountain crags, because we had a Secretary 
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of State who was so smart he did not need 
to listen to the American people. I remem- 
ber the daily casualty lists from the Korean 
War. I remember the days when I listened, 
at hearings of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee to the stories of brave men who 
spent 1 year, 2 years, nearly 3 years in 
Chinese prison camps, tortured by Chinese 
Communist experts. in torture, because we 
had a Secretary of State who said Formosa 
was not important to American security, and 
the Secretary had an advisor named Owen 
Lattimore who said we should let Korea fall, 


but not let it look as if we pushed her. x 


You know, and I know, we are not playing 
tic-tac-toe with the leaders in the Kremlin, 
It is life or death for our country. 

While our present Secretary of State says 
he was leading us to the brink, what were 
we really doing to halt the Communist of- 
fensive? I can give you a simple formula. 

There are three kinds of nations in Eu- 
rope—firm anti-Communist nations, soft 
anti-Communist nations, and anti-Commu- 
nist nations which are captive satellites of 
the Communist empire. Our policy is to 
drag our feet in every effort to help the firm 
anti-Communist nations of Europe—Ger- 
many, Spain, Austria, Greece, Turkey. We 
have given vast sums of money and tailored 
our policies to help the soft anti-Communist 
nations like France, Italy, and, if you will, 
Yugoslavia. What did we tell the anti- 
Communist people of the satellites when we 
agreed to accept the status quo in Europe; 
that is, to do nothing? We told them there 
was no more hope for them. At the Geneva 
conferences our Government leaders ap- 
peared in the center of the world spotlight, 
shaking hands with the blood-stained lead- 
ers of communism. But that carefully 
stage-managed spectacle of surrender had a 
most sinister effect. The Communists and 
their allies stage-managed the conferences to 
show the firm anti-Communist leaders their 
fight was lost, because America had aban- 
doned them. 

Now let ts test our formula on Our Asia 
policy. What do we find? The same three 
policies. We are most kind and gentle to 
soft anti-Communist nations like India and 
Burma. We are harsh and unsympathetic 
to firm anti-Communist nations like Korea, 
which is wrestling with cruel postwar infia- 
tion. And our State Department has im- 
posed on free China and free Korea terms 
for military aid which make it impossible for 
the patriots of either nation to free their 
enslaved people and regain their homeland. 
It is as if the French in our Revolutionary 
War had given us military aid, and said we 
could use it to hold Valley Forge but we must 
make no effort to recapture Boston or New 
York or Philadelphia. 

In a series of articles which appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor, written by 
Joseph Harsch, we have another story of our 
State Department policy, which is a startling 
contrast to that in Life. 

In the Monitor, Mr. Dulles is credited with 
a policy called disengagement. This is a 
term used by Owen Lattimore to indicate 
that we are to drop anti-Communist nations 
but not let it look as if we pushed them. 

According to the Monitor, Mr. Dulles has 
disengaged himself from free China by tying 
China up in a mutual aid treaty. He is 
also disengaging himself from the rearma- 
ment of Germany, as he did from Austria. 
He is withdrawing American power from all 
the points on the frontier of freedom where 
we contact the Soviet Union. 

At Geneva we promised not to engage the 
Soviet Union at the center of its power by 
promising not to use the atom bomb. At 
the same time we are disengaging ourselves 
from the periphery of Soviet power by a se- 
ries of planned retirements around the world. 
What then do the Communists have to fear? 
They have stepped up their timetable of 
subversions all over the world. 
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Isn't it fantastic that our Secretary of 
State should be engaged in a policy of 
planned retreat to an ever-narrowing circle 
of influence, at the same time that the Soviet 
leaders are planning’ continuous expansions 
to ever-widening circles of influence over 
“what was the free world? Could our fifth 
column have planned it that way? 

Now, there is a world of difference between 
the Secretary Dulles of Life magazine, con- 
stantly galloping up to the brink, and the 
Secretary Dulles of the Monitor, constantly 
moving our forces backward as the Soviet 
power advances. But I wonder if the riddle 
can be explained this way. The Christian 
Science Monitor is a paper for the intellecu- 
als. Life magazine is for the crowd. 
Could it be that Mr. Dulles intentionally set 
himself up as a martial figure leading the 
embattled legions of anticommunism to the 
brink, as a way to fool the people, while 
his real policy was revealed to the small 
group of intellectuals working for a great 
collectivist one world, in which we shall 
sink to the level of a despised and looted 
province? 

Now we can turn back to the problem with 
which we started. How can patriots stop 
this planned retreat? 

I say to you that no President and no one 
in the executive branch can end the power 
of this dual government of the United 
States which talks anticommunism but si- 
lently, secretly, carries on a planned retreat 
before the Communist advance. 

Congress alone can save the Republic, be- 
cause Congress has the ultimate power, the 
power of the purse. Congress can tell the 
executive branch it must amputate every 
person and every agency which serves this 
dual government, or Congress will not give 
it your money to spend. 

But we have one more problem. Congress 
can restrain the executive branch but who 
can make Congress decide to do it, to safe- 
guard America? 

The answer is you, the people. ‘You and 
only you can make Congress cut all collec- 
tivism and one-worldism out of the execu- 
tive branch. But we are not quite finished 
yet. 

You have no power over Congress here. 
You have no power over Congress in Wash- 
ington. There is only one place where you 
have influence over Congress. That is in 
your congressional district. ; 

It was the intention of the Founding 
Fathers that the legislative branch should 
speak for local, not centralized opinion. The 
king and his court spoke for the center. 
The lovers of liberty knew they had to pre- 
serve the interest and influence of every sep- 
arate area of the Nation in policymaking. 

This does not mean at all that the Con- 
gress speaks only for local interests. Quite 
the contrary. It means that every local 
citizen should have a voice in the making 
of national policy. It means national policy 
shall not be made by an elite, as the elite 
proposes. 

I listen to many people who tell me we 
can restore constitutional government only 
if we elect this man or that man for Presi- 
dent. : 

Some of them hope to reform the Republi- 
can Party between February and November 
of 1956. Some expect to reform the Demo- 
cratic Party. Some dream of starting a new 
party with a few months work. 

Remember just one fact. You cannot 
elect a President unless you can win over 
about 34 million votes. You can elect & 
Member of Congress if you can win over & 
few thousand votes. You can elect a Sena- 
tor if you can win over a small fraction of 
the Presidential vote. 

I say to you that we shall never restore 
the Constitution and make a firm wall of 
resistance to communism, unless we have & 
firm pro-American, anti-Communist Con- 
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gress. But I say further that we shall never 
have.a firm pro-American and anti-Commu- 
nist Congress, until the pro-Americans of 
both parties are firmly in control of their 
Own congressional districts and senatorial 
elections. Every gain we make in congrès- 
sional elections counts. When the support- 
ers of the Constitution are actively in con- 
trol in half the congressional districts and 
Senatorial elections, the victory is won. 

You do not elect a Representative or & 
Senator on election day. You elect him 
every day in the year before he is elected 
and every day in the year after he is elected, 
and in the following years, until he comes 
Up again for reelection. 

I say to you that every congressional dis- 
trict, every senatorial election, is important 
to the collectivist one-world pro-Commu- 
nists, for 365 days out of every year. If your 
Congressional district, and your senatorial 
district, are not important to you, you have 
lost the war before you begin to fight. 

I wish I could tell you simply that we can 
Save the country by electing Republicans to 
Congress. But that is absurd. It is saying 
the Communists are not smart enough to 
borrow the Republican label to elect their 
best men or to seduce weak men on our side 
who cannot go it alone, or want to be on 
the winning side. 

We cannot uphold the Constitution, un- 
less we restore political power enough in 
the hands of constitutionalists. We can do 
that only if we recapture our congressional 
and senatorial districts. If the political 
Power which believes in constitutional liber- 
ty, permits itself to grow weaker than the 
Political power which is undermining the 
Constitution, then our Constitution will be 
Only a memory. 

I give you one slogan for 1956. It is not 
the whole strategy but it is the first step. I 
say to you, “Put none but constitutionalists 
On guard in Congress.” 

If you ¢are about our country, you must 
8go into your primary campaign armed with 
knowledge of your district and make sure 
only a true constitutionalist is nominated 
On your ticket. 

Work with your Democratic friends to do 
the same in their primaries. 

Then let the true constitutionalists in 
both parties work together to defeat any 
Collectivist on either party. In districts 
Where the collectivists are strong enough to 
Nominate a leftwinger on both tickets, elect 
the weaker one. There can be no party loy- 
alty which requires that you strengthen your 
Party by electing a man indifferent to the 
Constitution because he carries your banner 
to hide his purpose. 

Let us first of all recapture our congres- 
Sional districts. Let us make our congres- 
Sional districts and then our States into 
Political fortresses in which collectivism can- 
not get or keep a foothold. Let these strong 
8nd vigorous districts send strong and vig- 
Srous pro-Americans to Congress and work 
to keep them there. 

Then we shall have an instrument by 
Which Congress can once again renew its 
ancient power to stand guard over the earn- 
ings of our people, and bar the ambitious 
in Government from using one dollar of tax 
Money for any purposes except those which 
will make our country strong and great. 

Put none but constitutionalists on guard 

Congress and we shall have no difficulty 
in safeguarding our country against that 
dual government which has ‘been so bril- 
liantly successful in letting our strength 
leak away while the Communists advance. 

Put none but constitutionalists on guard 
in Congress. Then the patriots in Congress 
Can say as a patriot once said to the gang- 
sters abroad, “You can have millions for 
defense of our country but you cannot have 
a penny of our earnings to destroy that lib- 
erty which is the cherished possession of our 
People and the only hope of the world.” 
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A Little Learning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, I 
wish to include the text of a speech de- 
livered before the University of Mich- 
igan Alumni Club of Washington, D. C., 
at its fourth annual congressional pene 
quet on Friday, February 24, 1956. ie e 
speaker, Mr. Richard Lardner To i 
director of public affairs of the New fei 
Herald Tribune Forum; director of pub- 
lic relations of the National iuran eE 
Eisenhower, and a member of the class 
of 1932, gave a very thought-inspiring 
speech indeed: 

A LITTLE LEARNING 
s admonition in the Essay 

5 AAN us that “a little CE 
is a dangerous thing,” and that, pushers ful 
learned, it sobers us again. I am g ne 
suggest to you tonight that the smattering 

e 
pon pera is by now a near-disaster in 
our electronic 20th century world, and see 
it places an unfair and indeed mopo jas 
burden on those of us who teach, or yt 
teach, the English apiet at the university 

uate level. 

eG fine ri each week, for some 13 years, 
I tried to do this at Columbia University, and 
I found that most of my students nest nee 
able to spell, though they were Beane y 
“writing” people. God knows what an in- 
structor in Freshman English is up abner 
I don’t want God to tell me. Ido know = 
as soon as My students learned to pase t y 
all get master’s degrees. And my wife ane 
I received a despairing letter from an ora 
friend on the English faculty at esta pase 
not so long ago which, after reciting his re 
guage travail with even the products of pri- 
vate school education, closed witb these 
significant words: “Dum-de-dum, dum. 

Since all higher education is based on 
reading and writing, and since public school 
teaching, in mortal combat with TV, radio, 
motion pictures, and comic books, seems to 
be progressively less able to teach these 
fundamentals, perhaps it is unfair of us to 
judge the university faculty too harshly. 
The ability to read and write seem, at least 
to one newspaperman and part-time educa- 
tor, to be slowly decaying through disuse, 
through ignorance of the value of the 
printed word, and through the economics of 
public school education. Perhaps we should 
look at this side of it first. 

One sort of American for whom the cur- 
rent economic boom means very little to- 
night is the man or woman on fixed income 
or in one of those public professions which, 
in boom times, seem always to lag behind 
reality. Does it pay, for instance, to be a 
schoolteacher nowadays? “Help Wanted 
signs for teachers are going up in almost 
every school district in the United States. 
Indeed, people are lIéaving teaching jobs 
faster than new teachers are being trained, 
Low pay is the chief reason, but there are 
others. Nonteaching jobs, not requiring an 
expensive education, pay more than a teacher 
is likely to get for a great many years after 

ing college. 
eon "New York City, a college graduate 
teacher begins at $3,500. But the average 
driver of a trailer truck in New York earns 
$4,400. In Detroit, a beginning teacher gets 
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$3,800, but the average Detroit carpenter 
makes $4,800, and the average Detroit tool 
and diemaker makes more than $5,000. Un- 
like schoolteachers, toolmakers and car- 
penters are paid while they learn their trades, 
and their formal education seldom if ever 
goes beyond high school, often stopping with 
junior high school. 

Scholarship, more and more, has to be its 
own reward for the American teacher of 1956. 
It may be shocking to hear that the average 
railroad engineer in the United States now 
earns more than the average college profes- 
sor in the United States. The engineer's 
real income has advanced 57 percent during 
the last generation, while the professor's 
real income has dropped 2 percent; 

We shall be faced with 50 percent more 


. teenagers than we have in school today in 


the next 10 years. That means that we shall 
need more than 1% million new teachers in 
the next 10 years, but, at the percent rate, 
colleges will graduate only 800,000 new 
teachers in the next 10 years, only about 
half the number of new teachers we shail 
need by 1966. Moreover, many of those now 
being graduated as teachers will never 
actually teach, since other fields become 
more and more attractive to someone with 
a college degree and, presumably, higher 
intelligence, 

Extra training, too, pays off less in teaching 
than in almost any other line of work. A 
young man or woman who chose teaching as 
a career in 1948 and spent 6 or 7 years get- 
ting a doctor of philosophy degree finds in 
1956 that the public school system offers at 
most less than $100 a week as a beginning 
teacher. A friend of his who has spent an 
equivalent 7 years—4 in college and 3 on the 
job—can gej even a routine civil-service posi- 
tion with the Federal Government at $130 a 
week. In private industry, a 4-year college 
degree and 3 years on the job mean at least. 
$150 weekly in any one of scores of profes- 
sions and businesses not involved with teach- 
ing. Even to these who climb to the top of 
their field, there is very little chance, under 
present pay schedules, for ateacher to make 
$10,000 a year er more. 

How does this compare with other profes- 
sions requiring long periods of college and 
postgraduate training? Well, by comparison, 
41 percent of all doctors earn $10,000 or more 
& year and 30 percent of all lawyers earn 
$10,000 or more a year, including those just 
graduated and beginning their professional 
practice. By comparison, fewer than 5 per- 
cent of America’s educators will earn $10,000 
this year. a 

More discouraging still American colleges 
last spring graduated about 87,000 teachers, 
which is actually a smaller number than the 
95,000 who left American school systems dur- 
ing that same year. It is a commentary on 
something or other that the average tele- 
phone operator in a small town in the United 
States earned more than the average small- 
town school teacher. 

It’s true that there is a certain amount 
of security in teaching and that there is a 
good deal of satisfaction in it too. The pro- 
fessions of teaching and the ministry always 
have had things in common—they are the 
very definition of “the professions’—that is 
to say, their work is essentially for the public 
good and does not primarily pay them a su- 
perlative income. But in a nation whose eco- 
nomic and political systems are geared to 
universal public school education and almost 
total literacy—at least in theory—these facts 
add up to nothing short of incipient disaster. 

In a recent Gallup poll, about 30 percent 
of the adult Americans polled were unable 
to identify at all such names as Beethoven, 
Napoleon, and Shakespeare. Ten percent 
had no idea of who Columbus was, and about 
two-thirds had never heard of Karl Marx, 
Aristotle, Tolstoy, or Raphael. Eight out of 
10 had never heard of Freud, and practically 


_ ho one could identify Rubens, This cul- 
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tural survey included Americans who had 
graduated from grade school, from high 
school, and who had college degrees. Freud 
was described by one woman as the King 
of Egypt. Aristotle was identified by an 
American farmer as an ancient god. An- 
other person said that Shakespeare was the 
founder of the dictionary and several 
thought that Shakespeare had had some- 
thing to do with writing but they did not 
know just what. Karl Marx was described 
as a movie comedian, and Rubens was credit- 
ed with discovering shirts. 

In this quiz, the answer did not have to 
be specific—if he or she said that Aristotle 
was a philosopher or that Shakespeare was 
a writer, dramatist, poet, or playwright, or 
that Beethoven was a musician he or she 
was credited with being able to identify the 
name. 

Even in privately endowed education, the 
standards are dropping dangerously, partly 
at least because of poor pay and the bleak 
future that lies ahead of any master nowa- 
days. Latin is no longer required by any 
but a few American universities, and many 
at the Ivy League level will accept a substi- 
tute for Latin as an entrance language re- 
quirement. 

The teaching standards have, of course, 
deteriorated wherever the curriculum has 
become easier. The matter of reading and 
writing simple English, in this era of tele- 
vision, radio, movies, and the automobile, 
has fallen to such poor quality that many 
large American business organizations have 
established remedial clinics, particularly for 
poor spellers and slow readers. 

As even the present quality of. public 
school teaching deteriorates, the basic old 
American theory of education for all rapidly 
is turning into education for none. 


Universal instruction, however fine in 
theory, is beginning to substitute quantity 
for quality. This is particularly sad as more 
and more leisure time becomes available, and 
that leisure time comes more and more to 
mean simply staring endlessly into a badly 
lighted TV set, listening to one inanity or 
brutality after another, less and less ability 
to read and understand the printed word. 
Books are, believe it or not, still for sale, and 
the incredible increase in the number of pa- 
per-bound books now sold each year—some- 
thing in the hundreds of millions, much of 
them, amazingly enough, good, standard 
writing, and not sexy trash. 


The TV set is now an accepted part of the 
American home and in most cases it has 
been there long? enough for the novelty to 
have worn off. The TV program will soon 
have to compete, in most areas, for the at- 
tention of the average American, to compete 
with movies, with automobiles, with radio, 
and even with reading. Magazine and news- 
paper circulations are beginning to rise once 
again—always a healthy sign. But tragedy 
lies in the title of a most popular recent book, 
“Why Johnny Can’t Read.” The very popu- 
larity of the title indicates how badly we 
are being first taught. 


Too many adult Americans have to be- 
come self-taught after they have left their 
formal schooling with whatever diplomas are 
in their hands. And this is pertinent to any 
discussion of the political issues of the day— 
since it has already attracted the attention 
of the first general conference on education 
ever to be sponsored by the White House. 
This conference discussed teachers’ salaries, 
methods, Federal aid, school buildings, and 
the whole general philosophy of teaching 
everyone at the public expense. 

It is by no means a coincidence, I be- 
lieve, that, as teaching standards have sunk, 
juvenile delinquency has risen—and it is 
heartening to report here tonight that in 
1955 the FBI report on felonious crime 
among young adults has for once leveled 
off and even fallen in some categories. 
Young lawlessness is a task for all—ask 
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not for whom the bell tolls, it tolls for thee. 
Idiotic educational methods, poorly paid 
teachers, half-day sessions in an old out- 
building simply add to our trouble. 

The years of a man’s life, for example, 
between his 17th and 21st birthdays are crit- 
ical and precious years. 

Too critical and precious to be wasted in 
casual jobs, haphazard training, or educa- 
tion by advertising agency. At any age, 
from first rade beginnings to post-graduate 
self-research, an American deserves the most 
carefully conceived program and skilled lead- 
ership the community can offer. 

Since a major function of education is 
to provide adults with the capacity for self- 
advancement, widened interest and mature 
use of expanding leisure time, the basic 
teaching—the public school educational lad- 
der—must be undeniably strong and capable. 
But it goes deeper than that—intelligent 
voting, intelligent civic life are utterly de- 
pendent on the ability to read a printed 
page and understand it, to communicate 
in writing and speech precisely what we are 
thinking, and to be able to separate the 
demagogue’s dangerous nonsense from the 
truth. And how do we find this elemental 
function taught in our mid-century public 
schools of 1956? _ 

Here are a few quotations which might 
interest you: i 

“Im a college graduate. My husband is 
a lawyer. Yet our fifth-grade son can’t 
pick up a fifth-grade book and read it 
out loud” (a worried mother at a PTA meet- 
ing in Boston). 

“When I was in second grade, I could read 
better than most of them. Half of them 
don’t even know the alphabet” (from a Los 
Angeles businessman who had interviewed 
11 girls, all high-school graduates, before 
he could find one who could spell or read 
the simplest English). r 

“How can I teach Shakespeare? My stu- 
dents’ level is Peter Rabbit (from a college 
professor in Ohio). 

For hundreds of years, reading of the Eng- 


‘lish language was taught by ear. In this 


phonic system, pupils were made to memo- 
rize the A B C’s, and taught that each letter 
represented a spoken sound in the language. 
To read any word, therefore, a pupil who 
knew his or her A B C’s by sound could lit- 
erally réad anything, albeit ever so slowly 
and perhaps humorously. 

The opposite number is teaching to read 
by what is known as the sight method. Un- 
der this modern progressive system, most 
reading courses in the early grades lean heav- 
ily on sight, not sound, Children learn to 
read by recognizing the way the whole word 
looks. They are taught not merely to pro- 
nounce it, but to think about what it means. 
Therefore, a child may take a look at the 
word “house” and say “horse” and not. have 
the slightest idea why someone laughs at 
him. And while it is probably true that 
the brightest pupils,will actually learn to 


read faster by the sight method than by. 


the sound method, it is pure fact, taken 
from many a United States teacher’s un- 
happy .experience, that nowadays even star 
pupils can’t spell. 

A star pupil who has been taught by the 
sight method could probab.y give you a good 
definition of a good many words, yet misspell 
most of them. It is hard to believe that 
such simple rules as “i before e except after 
c” don’t make their way into far too many 
schools in the middle of the 20th century. 

Of TV and its distractions we are all aware. 
It is a far greater menace than the movies 
ever were because a child had to pay to get 
into a movie, usually, while the TV set is free, 
at least to him. Many parents, even those 
who are well educated and have intellectual 
interests, fail to realize how widely artificial 
entertainment has replaced family reading as 
a pastime. Nothing is better for a child than 
reading out loudtohim. A home where both 
father and mother have a book going most 
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of the time seldom turns out a poor reader. 
So, if. you’re thinking that the modern 
“sight-reading method” is dispatching a gen- 
eration of illiterates, if you are thinking that 
our school-tax dollars are being hopelessly 
wasted, perhaps some of the antidote may 
begin inside your own house. 

I hold to the educational theory that if 
anybody who has made sacrifices, or for whom 
sacrifices have been made, to go to a good ' 
college or university is childish enough not 
to take advantage of his opportunity, the re- 
sponsibility for being a fool is his and his 
family’s, not the university’s. 

Perhaps it is not without pertinence to re- 
port to you here a really amazing statistics 
that came to my desk the other day. I find, 
from a beer-company handout, that almost 
exactly as many people now vote for Miss 
Rheingold each year as took the trouble to 
cast a ballot in our 1954 congressional elec- 
tions. 

So, we have more than the university fac- 
ulties to worry about now—we have the 
American electorate, which is to say the very 
system by which we govern. The words of 
George Trevelyan, “Education has produced 
a vast population able to read, but unable to 
distinguish what is worth reading” might be 
altered in 1956 to say: “Education has pro- 
duced a vast population unable to read and 
therefore disinterested in what is worth read- 
ing.” In this atmosphere, a dictator, a dem- 
agogue, or a persuasive television personality 
might succeed in taking us over. 

In the frightful phrase of Schopenhauer, 
“There is no absurdity so palpable but that 
it may be firmly implanted in the human 
head if you only begin to inculcate it before 
the age of 5, by constantly repeating it with 
an air of great solemnity.” In the age of the 
god of advertising and- television (and of 
great solemnity during the station breaks) 
we should not hold too accountable the uni- 
versity professor so bold as to flunk an extra 
5 percent of his class because it can neither 
read nor write the language of our learning. 

Indeed, a special sort of heaven must be 
reserved directly above Ann Arbor (and other 
cases) for men and women who now must 
teach what was once taught at the grade- 
school level in order to prepare the learner 
with the ability and tools to read and write 
his way to a liberal education. : 


I loved the University of Michigan totally 
when I was there—and I knew it at the 
time-—and I have never loved a place more, 
nor shall I be able to repay the debt I owe 
Ann Arbor, and I think it is true of most of 
us. For most of us, myself included, were 
likewise taught to read and write, not in the 
grade and high schools we came from, but in 
Angell Hall, University Hall, Newberry Audi- 
torium, or the sub-sub-basement of the Ro- 
mance Language Building. 


Freedom of Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced in Congress a bill (H. R. 4627) 
seeking to ban the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages in interstate commerce. 
Hearings have already been held on the 
bill and I find that about the only serious 
objection to my bill appears to be based 
upon a fear of its possible infringement 
upon the freedom of speech guaranteed 
Americans by our Constitution. 
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Now freedom of speech is certainly a 
cherished and valued liberty that all of 
us would continuously preserve as a 
goodly heritage for ourselves and our 
children. But there is not, and never has 
been, any freedom of speech transcend- 
ing the moral health and salutary 
Climate of our sacred homes and grow- 
ing families. I was quite interested to 
read recently what Blackstone, the great 
architect of English and American juris- 
Prudence, had to say about liberty of the 
Press, which is tantamount of course to 
freedom of speech, almost 2 centuries 
ago. He said, in defining what the fore- 
fathers meant by liberty of the press, 
that it did not consist of “laying no pre- 
vious restraints upon publications, and 
not in freedom from censure for crim- 
inal matter when published. Every free 
man has an undoubted right to lay what 
Sentiments he pleases before the public; 
but if he publishes what is improper, 
mischievous or illegal, he must take the 
consequences of his own temerity.” In 
other words, says Blackstone, a person’s 
Oral or written speech is subject to un- 
doubted restriction by the police power 
that exists for the constant protection of 
the moral health of the community, re- 
gardless of that outstanding and con- 
tinuous basic freedom of speech vouch- 
Safed to a free people under constitu- 
tional heritage and ancient tradition of 
the past. 

Freedom of speech? Yes. Police 
Power regulation, restriction and super- 
Vision? Always. The two go together 
under the Constitution. Neither is ex- 
Clusive unto itself. This is the American 
Way and the constitutional way. Do not 

deceived or misled by the booze in- 
terests into believing that anyone what- 
Soever is trying to destroy the Constitu- 
tion, for we have “come to fulfill, not to 
destroy the law.” 


Our Drift Toward World Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a speech of 
Mine entitled “Our Drift Toward World 
Government,” delivered at the patriotic 
rally under the auspices of For America, 
at New York, February 22, 1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

OUR DRIFT TOWARD WORLD GOVERNMENT 

When the War of Independence was won, 
General Washington resigned his commis- 
sion, bade his officers farewell, and retired 
to private life at Mount Vernon. Like the 
Roman General Cincinnatus, who returned 
to his plow, Washington left a standard of 
devotion to. the Republic which has been 
held high by American military men ever 
Since. 

Washington was soon called back to pub- 
lic service in the new Government of the 
United States. He saw in civil life the same 
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danger of too much power in a few hands. 
He knew the young Republic must learn to 
watch civilian officials step down at the 
height of their power, and return to private 
life, while other men carried on the work 
they had started. 

Washington announced his decision not to 
accept a third term in words which have 
become immortal. In his Farewell Address 
to the American people, he gave his political 
ideals for the new nation, especially in the 
most hazardous of all decisions, its relation 

th other countries. 
ome over 125 years our people followed 
the testament George Washington left us. 
We grew strong and prosperous with each 
passing year. 

WE HAVE SURRENDERED OUR INDEPENDENCE 

ABROAD 


ay we have turned away from Wash- 
Pacha advice. We are deeply enmeshed in 
entangling alliances. We have quit our own, 
to stand on foreign ground. We have sur- 
rendered the decisions of life and death for 
our country, to officials who do not need to 
ask our approval, and to alien councils where 
the opinions and pe asi fi other nations 

weight than ours. 
Pe ng Ra pik not made by amending 
our Constitution. It was made chiefly by our 
foreign policy agencies, in the TNA 
branch, under the court digi alba agg o 
treaty law and executive agreements. ou 
remember, Mr. Dulles testified in 1953 that 
the State Department had already entered 
into 10,000 executive agreements under the 
North Atlantic Pact alone. How many agree- 
ments have been made by now, under all 
our pacts, we cannot guess. 
WE HAVE SURRENDERED THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 
PEOPLE 

, let us review, briefly, the machinery 
Ppisa Arse under which we enjoyed our 
great freedom and progress. The Constitu- 
tion set up a national agency to carry out a 


few responsibilities, mostly those dealing with © 


untries. Executive authority was 
gittec to legally established duties, and the 
laws were made by elected representatives 
answerable to the sovereign people. 

Under our Constitution the American peo- 
ple were masters in their own house. 
Government officials could be removed from 
office, if necessary, by the following election 
day. When everything was going well, peo- 
ple were indifferent to election contests. 
But when the national security was in- 
volved, the American people could act, 
promptly and decisively, without asking any- 
one’s leave. Our Government was no taller 
than the people, and the sky above us was 

ar. 
abe ‘ent we mean by constitutional 
liberty. But that is not the governmental 
machinery we have today. We have kept the 
old forms, but we have superimposed new 
layers of government on top of them. It is 
time the American people looked clearly at 
the new governmental machinery which has 
grown up above and around our constitu- 


tional system. : 
NATO IS A LITTLE UNITED. NATIONS 
Let us look for example at our European 
system of NATO. 

SEE Leen going to talk about NATO’s ac- 
complishments in organizing military de- 
fense for the West. General Gruenther 
recently admitted that we still do not have 
enough military power in Western Europe to 
hold back a Soviet attack, though England, 
France, Germany and the other nations of 
Western Europe raised millions of fighting 
forces, in World War I and again in World 
War II. 

I have never believed in the concept of 
regional defense. The Soviet forces are dis- 
posed by one grand strategy. Why should we 
divide our forces? It is folly. I have never 
believed the Soviet leaders intended to at- 
tack Europe. They have won most of Asia 


` ulcers instead of starting wars. 
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without large-scale war. They do not want 
to take over a Western Europe reduced to 
ruins by bombing. I even question whether 
we have not lost more, militarily, by apply- 
ing ourselves with the colonial nations of 
Europe than we gained by NATO’s armed 
forces. When five divisions of NATO troops 
appear in French Africa, to fight against 
Arabs who are asking for liberty, we lose 
military strength from Morocco to Pakistan. 
How much have the Communists gained in 
Asia, because we are allied with the Euro- 
pean colonial powers? For all the billions we 
have spent on NATO, I see no proof that 
we are militarily stronger than we were 7 or 
8 years ago. 

But NATO is also political machinery. 


How much is it a threat to liberty here at 
home? 


THE TWO FACES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

You are gradually beginning to see that 
the United Nations government has two 
faces. The benevolent face is sometimes 
called the “Town-Meeting of the World.” 
There, we are told, the nations of the world 
sit down together, and their spokesmen get 
The other 
face of the United Nations is the world 
sovereignty which is being put together by 
bits and pieces, through the U. N. Secre- 
tariat, the international civil service, the 
various councils, the affiliated agencies, and 
the voluntary agencies which revolve as sa- 
tellites about the U. N. sun. 

You are gradually learning by what skil- 
ful moves we are being led to accept U. N. 
policies instead of American policies on 
foreign affairs, finance, education, medical 
care, labor, and social welfare. ‘You are 
beginning to see how deeply we have en- 
meshed our foreign relations, our economy, 
our political system, our schools, even our 
churches, with policies made somewhere 
far above the American Government. You 
know how decisions made high up in the 
firmament may, by treaty or executive agree- 
ment, bind our Supreme Court judges in 
deciding a case about a private cemetery in 
Iowa. We face the threat that treaties plan- 
ned somewhere above our own Government 
may even put an end to the rights guaran- 
tied by the Bill of Rights. We have already 
deprived our servicemen in foreign coun- 
tries of their constitutional protection 
against arbitrary imprisonment. 

We are just beginning to realize that the 
United Nations constitutes a threat to our 
Constitution and our liberties at home, as 
great as its threat to our independence as 
a nation in foreign affairs. 


THE TWO FACES OF NATO 


Do you know the governing machinery set 
up in NATO? And how it fits, or supersedes, 
our Constitution? 

You will understand what is happening if 
you remember that NATO is a small U. N. 
set up to do everything U. N. does, but for 
one region only. Like U. N., NATO has two 
faces. Its familiar face is represented by the 
military commanders of the Western na- 
tions, under the chairmanship of American 
generals, like Eisenhower or Ridgeway or 
Gruenther, sitting down to plan a joint 
strategy for defense of the West. The second 
face of NATO is like the U. N.’s supergovern- 
ment. Its task is to help manufacture the 
parts of a world government, and condition 
the member nations quietly to give up their 
familiar independence and their unique 
political ideals. Thus the governmental ma- 
chinery of the superstate grows stronger and 
stronger. 

NATO is much more than a military alli- 
ance. Lord Ismay, the Secretary General, 
Says, the treaty makes it crystal clear “that 
the member countries believe they belong to 
a community of nations within which co- 
operation should be developed, not only for 
defense, but in all fields.” We now have 
political, economic, welfare, and propaganda 
organs in NATO, above our Government and 

1 
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our Constitution. This supergovernment 
operates far above the Supreme Commander, 
who, for show purposes, is an American. It 
operates far above the American fighting 
men-in Europe whom President Truman 
made part of NATO’s integrated military 
forces. You were told at the time that the 
Supreme Commander wore 2 hats, 1 for 
European forces, 1 for American, but did you 
know both hats were under NATO? But 
such a political community, with govern- 
mental organs, is a sovereignty, a superna- 
tional sovereignty. 

NATO has a permanent executive and an 
international staff. It has a legislative body. 
But they do not represent you or me, They 
represent our executive branch only. Your 
State Department chooses the people who 
speak for foreign policy in NATO. They re- 
port to the State Department. The Defense 
Department and the Treasury chose some, 
but do not forget the State Department em- 
pire rules our spokesmen overseas, If you 

‘and I do not like our foreign policies, we the 
people may protest but the vast machinery of 
NATO is moved not at all. We, the people, 
may vote one party out of office and another 
party in, but the vast machinery of NATO is 
in fact changed not at all. 

We cannot even find out what is going on. 
A 5-year report on NATO was compiled in 
November, 1954. When a few days ago, I 
asked for later information, I was told it was 
classified. That means—for executive agen- 
cies only. 

NATO government agencies recommend 
the proper expenditures for Western de- 
fense, and the share of each member na- 
tion therein. They recommend policies on 
taxes, inflation, arms production, and eco- 
nomics. What the recommendations are, 
we in Congress do not know. They are clas- 
sified. 

That is not all. The NATO super govern- 
ment is very much interested in labor, espe- 
cially the movement of immigrants from 
country to country. It has recommended 
that governments facilitate labor mobility 
between their countries. It praised Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Congress for ad- 
mitting 209,000 immigrants in addition to 
quotas, as a means of strengthening the At- 
lantic community. The one worlders believe 
nations have no right to decide who may be 
admitted or denied admittance to their 
country. 

NATO is concerned with rules granting 
work permits to foreigners. It is interested 
in uniform social security for member coun- 
tries. 

NATO has a special consultant studying 
the best way for NATO to encourage cultural 
cooperation between countries. In the old 
days, Americans carried on cultural coopera- 
tion by buying a steamship ticket to Eu- 
rope when they had enough money, or read- 
ing magazines like National Geographic, if 
they did not have much money. But in this 
epoch of cultural spoon-feeding, we must 
have a horde of international agencies work- 
ing for cultural cooperation. Then we have 
a committee of NATO set up to fiind how 
NATO can get in the act by finding if there 
are any gaps in this supervision—and fill- 
ing them. 

NATO is making surveys to find out if you 
are interested in NATO, and if not, why not. 
It has its film programs, its tours for jour- 
nalists, its Caravan of Peace, its NATO news- 
letter and its NATO West Point for train- 
ing and indoctrination of the Armed Forces. 

Politically NATO shows the means by 
which the one world superstate is being as- 
sembled from above through the U. N., and 
horizontally in NATO, SEATO, and the Or- 
ganization of American States, which has 
replaced the Pan American Union and put 
the Monroe Doctrine firmly under the na- 
‘tions. 

You remember Henry Ford's famous as- 
sembly line, with the chassis coming down 
from the ceiling, and the wheels and fenders 
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coming in from the sides, all flowing to- 
gether smoothly, by remote control, until the 
finished car rolled off the assembly line. 

I do not say for a moment that the gen- 
erals and admirals who are assigned to 
NATO take part in this carefully planned 
campaign to make us part of one world gov- 
ernment by regional compacts. 
contrary. They are probably kept so busy 
they have no time to learn about it. 

But some people—probably only a few 
people—in our Government do know about 
it, because they planned it that way. 


ONLY CONGRESS CAN STOP WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Do you seriously believe that, if another 
Korean-type war broke out, we the people, 
or the people’s representatives in Congress, 
would be allowed by NATO or SEATO or U.N. 
to decide on a truly American policy to 
protect ourselves? 

Let me ask you this. Do you like world 
government? Do you wish to lose forever 
the power of the American people and their 
Congress to choose our destiny as a Nation? 

Do you like this governmental super- 
structure above your Constitution, above 
your Congress, your President, and your 
courts, controlling your fighting men, your 
economic life, your immigration, and your 
cultural cooperation with other nations, 
through thousands of agreements we never 
see? Do you really want global social welfare 
programs in place of the American Bill of 
Rights? 


THE PEOPLE MUST FIGHT FOR A NATIONALIST 
CONGRESS 


If you don’t like this drift to world govern- 
ment, just remember one thing. You will 
have to stop it. It will not stop of itself. 
You will have to do something. 

First let me tell you how not to end world 
government. In 1954, out of 100 million eli- 
gible voters, 58 million stayed at home. 


Probably the great majority of those who. 


stayed home were constitutionalists. But I 
say to you that those Americans who stay 
home on election day, because they do not 
like the nominees, are helping internation- 
alism. They are the best friends the one- 
worlders have. 2 

What, then? 

You know no president can solve this prob- 
lem. Every President since 1933 has been 
the captive of the governmental elite. The 
Supreme Court will not do anything. The 
only political power left in this country 
which could stop the drift to world govern- 
ment is the Congress. 

The reason is simple. You, the people, 
can get any kind of a Congress you decide to 
work for. 

If you do nothing, Congress will become 
increasingly a rubber-stamp for one world- 
ism. If you-want an American Congress, you 
can get it. 

You will have to tell your political leaders 
in both parties to nominate for Congress 
only those who will put America first. They 
will pay attention to you, if they think you 
mean business. 

Don’t tell me you don’t know who your 
political leaders are. Find out. If you`pay 
no attention to them, why should they pay 
attention to you? 

Political party leaders, by controlling nom- 
inations, have power over who will draft 
your sons, how much of your money will be 
squandered by the welfare state, whether 
your country is going to remain free. The 
left-wingers, the Communists, and the One- 
Worlders know who are the party leaders. 
How much time is it worth to you_to find out 
who they are? 

Tell some one in your party you want no 
one nominated for Congress who does not 
put America first. Tell them international- 
ism, globalism, and oné-worldism must go. 
Tell them you, the people, are going to stand 
watch, every day of the year, to make sure 
they put none but constitutionalists on 
guard in Congress, 


Quite the’ 


March 8 


If you do your part the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, instead of waving over @ province in a 
one world government, will once again 
proudly wave over the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. 


Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of 
Tennessee, at Sigourney, lowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, our 
colleague, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
when speaking in Sigourney, Iowa, on 
Monday, February 27, made what I con- 
sider to be a very fine speech, which has 
been called to my attention by one of 
my constituents. 

While I am not a supporter of the 
senior Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
KEFAUVER] in his quest for the demo- 
cratic presidential nomination, I have 
the highest personal regard for him, and 
feel that he is doing a fine public service 
in the way he is presenting issues. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech at Sigourney, Iowa, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS By SENATOR KEFAUVER AT PUBLIC 
RaLLy AT SIGOURNEY, Iowa, ON FEBRUARY 
27,1956 


It is a real privilege to be able to attend 
this meeting tonight. I always like to come 
to Iowa and the great Midwest. 

You know, I have come here to talk to you. 
But it isn’t a one-way street. I benefit 
greatly, in fulfilling the responsibilities 
which I haye, from listening to you talk to 
me. 

Right now we in the United States Senate 
are considering the farm bill. We do so in 
a welter of statistics and cost and price in- 
dexes. We do so in a flurry of claims and 
counterclaims. We talk in terms of millions 
and billions, and trends and, I suspect, of 
theory. 

But to really appreciate the farm problem 
in this country, I believe you have to talk to 
the men who know the problem best—be- 
cause they live with it too—farmers such as 
you. ; 

The other day one of your numbers showed 
be his bank statement of 4 years ago and his 
bank statement of today. 

Four years ago he had 70 cows valued at 
$21,000; 80 to 90 calves and young beef valued 
at $12,000; sows and pigs worth $5,300 and 
tractor and equipment worth $7,500. There- 
fore, his assets amounted to more than 
$46,000 and he showed debts of only $12,500. 

This farmer was good for a bank loan any 
time, He was what the bankers call a good 
risk. 

He is a good farmer, but today, through no 
fault of his own, he is in real trouble. 

His 70 cows are now valued at $7,000; his 
calves have dropped to $6,400; his hogs and 
pigs to $2,800, and his equipment, depre- 
ciated through the years, is carried at $2,500. 
Therefore, his assets now—through no fault 
of his own—are down to $18,700. And his 
debts have now mounted to $15,000. 


Instead of being a good risk for a bank 
loan, now he’s a bad one. Instead of having 
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assets of more than $48,000 he has assets of 
less than $19,000. He will have trouble put- 
ting in this year’s crop. 

And since he’s a working farmer—a man 
who makes his livelihood from the farm— 
this man is in real trouble if he can’t finance 
this new crop. 

You and I know that when we talk about 
the farm problem, we just multiply this 
man’s situation by thousands of others and 
that is the farm problem. ‘You and I know 
that when we talk about the farm problem 
we're talking about the fact that there has 
been a tremendous silde in the ratio of the 
value of what you raise to what you buy. In 
1947 it took the value of 468 bushels of corn 
to buy a two-row cornpicker. But today it 
takes 1,275 bushels. In 1947 it took the value 
of 31 hogs weighnig 200 pounds to buy & 
20-29 belt horsepower tractor. Today it takes 
64. 

Therefore, you and I know that the farm 
problem is no myth—it’s a fact which de- 
mands attention now, if we are going to avert 
real trouble throughout our economy. 

You can be sure that my friend whose bank 
statement I mentioned isn’t painting many 
barns or fences this year. He isn’t buying 
any new appliances. His wife is making do 
with last year’s hat, and the kids are getting 
their shoes resoled once more instead of new 
ones. 

This in turn cuts down the business in 
the retail stores, in the drug stores, and 
among the other corner merchants here in 
Sigourney and in the other Sigourneys across 
the land. en you merchants fail to re- 
order, some workingman, somewhere, en- 
gaged in the production and distribution of 
goods is going to find himself out of a job. 

Therefore, an economy such as ours is 
interrelated. We're all in the same boat. We 
might as well paddle in the same direction. 

The farm bill as recommended by the 
administration or as reported by the Sen- 
ate committee won't do the job that needs 
doing. Therefore, I want to talk with you 
tonight about a few amendments which I 
hope will be adopted by the Senate and made 
a part of the present farm law. All of 
these I haye sponsored, or am supporting 
and they are now on the desks of Senators 
for their consideration. 

In-the first place, I am getting sick and 
tired of hearing the Secretary of Agriculture 
moan about the overburdening surpluses 
and blaming all the farmers woes on them. 

An imaginative man—an imaginative ad- 
Ministration—would consider the surplus 
not as something to cry about but as some- 
thing to use. 

I want to see it used. 

A while back I announced that I would pro- 
Pose a food stamp plan. Under my plan the 
Secretary of Agriculture would make sur- 
Plus foods available for distribution when 
requested to do so by a State or political 
Subdivision. Food stamps, issued through 
regular State agencies, would be redeemable 
for foods or the surpluses list at any regular 
Stores that participate in the plan. 

Now who would be eligible-to receive food 
stamps? 

Any of those who are receiving benefits or 
assistance under the programs of old-age 
assistance, Federal old-age and survivors in- 
Surance benefits, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. Also eligible would 
be any of those receiving welfare assistance 
from State agencies or who in the opinion 
of those agencies are in need of welfare 
assistance. 

We calculate that there are about 18 mil- 
lion persons in the United States who would 
qualify for use of the food stamp plan. 

Not only would this help move the sur- 
pluses, but it would do so in a way that 
would improve the health of the Nation. 

After I had mentioned my plans to file 
a food-stamp plan I was accosted by some 
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of those people who have been taken in 
by the slogan “Everything’s booming but 
the guns.” They are the kind of people who 
believe the farmers are living in clover and 
riding in Cadillacs. Everybody knows that 
everyone in the country has plenty to eat, 
they said, and therefore there really isn’t 
anyone to benefit under the plan. 

Well, after listening to these readers of 
the Wall Street Journal, I was visited one day 
in my office in Washington by a very sincere 

man. 

EE mucduned himself and said that he 
was one of a group who gives his time in 
the operation of a center for assisting those 
who need a helping hand in Washington. 
He had heard of my food-stamp. plan. He 
said that when he read of these mounting 
surpluses” and “bulging warehouses” they 
tried to get some of the surplus to feed 
hungry people who come to their center. 


ey couldn't. 
an sugi along some of the letters that 


„they receive daily—grubby, grimey, written 


on torn pieces : saper with pencil. 
re pit 4 

Zai wi Jeans send me some food for my 
three children and some milk for the baby 
Piei you please send me a food order. 
My children haven’t Had anything se 
all day long and will you send some 

ease because I have five children. y 

“Will you please send me some Taye 
have six children. I will apprec ate any- 
thing you can send me. Thank eee cus 

He told me about a cute little blo : g i 
who comes by the center every morn ng o 
get a glass of milk before going to fe 7 

The fact, my friends, is that while e 


mimeograph machinesedown at Republican 


National Headquarters & few blocks away 


off press releases about “Every- 
pp naan put the guns,” there pean 
dren hungry right in the shadow oO. e 
eet SEAE plan, or food-allotment 
plan if you would rather call it that, <i 
move some of that surplus out of the se g: 
ing warehouses Ezra Taft Benson talks abou 
into the stomachs of those people. 3 
The best thing about it is that we D 
it would work because it has worked. t 
lly just prior to the war. 


ked wonderfu 
bevel reports are on all the library shelves for 
anyone who doubts me. It moved surplus to 


the people who needed it; it improved diets; 


helped the farmer’s income. 
eS ian like these, it’s worth another 


try. 

not the only way the surplus 
see Ls degen! This last fall I took a 
trip into the eastern part of the globe. There 
I visited those nations which are part of 
what is called the great neutralist bloc in 
the world. In particular, I spent some time 
in India. I talked with Prime Minister 
Nehru and with other leaders of India. 

I came away convinced that while Nehru 
and the Indian Government aren’t going to 
commit themselves irrevocably to the West, 
neither are they going to commit themselves 
to the Communist nations. 

The reason they are neutralist, I think, 
is because they have just emerged from some 
250 years of domination as a colonial pos- 
session. They are proud now in their new 
freedom. They are not unlike our own 
United States when we became free 180 years 
ago. Like the newly formed United States, 
they are determined to maintain their free- 
dom of action. 

However, they are a key nation in Asia— 
one which has established a democratic gov- 
ernment, one which the other newly awak- 
ened nations in Asia look to for leadership. 


India is an example of a great market 
for much of our surplus foodstuffs. We talk 
about foreign aid, but with just a little as- 
sistance in foreign exchange, India could 
take a third of our wheat surplus. 
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Again, an imaginative Secretary of Agri- 
culture, an imaginative administration, 
would be leaving no stone unturned to move 
this surplus to points of the world where 
it is needed, both in trade and in aid. 

One of the major criticisms that I have 
had of this administration is that it waited 
so often before acting and then only re- 
acted to the Communist bloc. 

For instance, I’ll bet that if the Soviets 
shipped a big movement of wheat into India, 
you would see great excitement at the State 
Department and -about 3 months later a 
shipment of wheat out of the United States 
into India. 

Let’s act on our own at least once in a 
while—motivated by our own good common 
sense and our own good will. 

Before leaving the subject of the surplus, 
there is one thing that I want to make clear. 
I don’t consider everything in those ware- 
houses as surplus, as does Ezra Benson. I 
happen to be a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. I have, therefore, been 
impressed with the necessity for strategic re- 
serves. I can tell you that large reserves of 
cotton, wheat, and corn are just as import- 
ant strategically, to this Nation as reserves 
of oil. Another war, God forbid, would show 
us the importance. I have an amendment 
to the agricultural bill to set aside quantities 
of these commodities as a strategic reserve. 
I hope it will prevail. 

Now there’s another thing that I intend 
to see added to the farm bill on the floor 
of the Senate. 

I want to establish—clearly and unequiv- 
ocally—that we in this country believe in 
the family-type farm, rather than the big 
corporate-type farm, absentee owned and ab- 
sentee controlled. > 

We are constantly hearing from Ezra Ben- 
son about the great costs of price supports— 
and how they just add to the surplus. Well, 
I intend to propose that price supports be 
graduated—not according to Ezra’s sliding 
to the bottom, but according to income de- 
rived from the farm. 

I intend to propose that we have 100 per- 
cent price supports from those farms show- 
ing a gross revenue of $7,000 or less; 90 per- 
cent on income between $7,000 and $20,000; 
75 percent up to $50,000. This graduative 
will give the major benefit to the family-type 
farmer instead of the big ones. 

I don’t want to try to oversell this pro- 
posal to you folks. I don’t know how much 
this particular thing will increase your in- 
come this year. But it ought to help—and, 
above all, it will let the Secretary of Agri- 
culture know that we in the United States 
believe in family-type farming and are 
determined to preserve it. 

All of this, I am convinced, isn’t enough 
to do to this farm bill that has come out 
of the committee, 

It still doesn’t take care of the livestock 
situation which is so important to you right 
here in Iowa. I have two proposals on that 
which go together, as they say in the song, 
just like the horse and carriage. 

The first gives authority to the Secretary 
of Agriculture to use in the marketing of 
hogs at 200 pounds or less and of livestock 
at 1,000 pounds or less. The plan would 
come into operdtion whenever the price 
dropped below 90 percent of parity or when- 
ever the annual crop exceeds the average for 
the past 10 years. Whenever that happened 
the Secretary would be authorized to pay 
from $1 to $3 per hundred weight premium 


for hogs or livestock marketed under 200 or 
1,000 pounds. 


The result would be a voluntary reduction 
of production in a way which the farmer 
would get more cash for his animal than if 
he had kept it and fattened it up another 
few hundred pounds. It would tend to pre- 
vent additions to the surplus. 


And now, finally, there is another pro- 
posal which I have been considering. I be- 
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lieve that we've got to adapt a system of 
support on livestock. I have been studying 
methods of accomplishing this and have 
concluded that the only effective way is by 
production payments. 

Those floors should be 90 percent of parity 
or on the basis graduated from full parity 
down outlined in my small-farm plan. If 
established at 90 percent of parity that 
would be in the neighborhood of $19 on hogs 
and $27 on beef cattle. These production 
payments will also be incentive payments 
to bring about the reduction of livestock 
numbers. A man signing up for the produc- 
tion payments will have to cut his produc- 
tion. I am working on the details of how 
much this cut should be. The main thing 
is to get money into this livestock farming 
region and get it here fast. 

You know what that means. Right now 
hogs are selling, I believe at around 53 per- 
cent. If we set the minimum level at 90 
percent, then we would be saying, in very 
rough figures, that the income of hog 
farmers would be increased by around 30 
percent. i 

I think that’s the kind of vital assistance 
you need. 

The cost of production payments in this 
instance would be limited by the graduated 
limitations I have already outlined which I 
have proposed be placed on the total sup- 
port granted any individual farmer. In 
other words, there’s a limit to how much an 
individual farmer could receive, so he would 
not be encouraged to overproduce. The cost 
also would be offset by lower consumer food 
costs, for the beef and pork would be moving 
onto the market at its own market level, 

This same type of program has been put 
in effect by the Eisenhower administration 
for wool and it has long been in effect for 
sugar. Why not try it for livestock? 

One of the most important featuresof this 
plan is that it will place a floor under the 
farmer’s income so that he can get a loan 

“on his new crop. Immediately the banker 
will see that your assets have risen in value. 

Further more, this program certainly can't 
be called a prop for bad management, because 
one of its features is that the payment is 
based on the difference between the average 
market price and the support price. There- 
fore, there’s no incentive for the farmer to 
dump his crop, thereby overloading the mar- 
ket. Instead there is an incentive for him to 
watch the market carefully, sell at the best 
possible price, and thereby have an addi- 
tional premium. 

And so, they say, this is a subsidy. Yes; it 
is—in a way—but what part of the country 
isn’t subsidized in one way or another? The 
shippers and railroads and airlines get a sub- 
sidy. The post office gives a subsidy. Big 
oil is subsidized through tax provisions. 
Private power gets a whopping subsidy 
through rapid amortization provisions. 

This Government has always been willing 
to assist that which it deems to be essential. 
I know of nothing more essential than the 
production of foodstuffs, and the mainte- 
nance of a stable economy on the farms. 

And now one final word. As you know, I 
am campaigning for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in a number of States 
and I am anxious to see this program adopted 
not next year or the next—but this year. 
Therefore; whenever the point is reached 
where voting is about to begin on amend- 
ments to the farm bill, I will cancel out my 
engagements wherever they may be—here in 
Iowa, or Minnesota, or Wisconsin or New 
Hampshire—to return to Washington. 

I will do my level best on the Senate floor 
` to convince my fellow Senators that no mat- 
ter what the Secretary may be telling them, 
there’s a real emergency on the farms and 
bold action is necessary. 

I have seen some of these notices that read: 
“Due to the fact that I am quitting farming, 
I offer for public sale a farm.” 


I don't like the notices. 
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What Is Wrong in the State Department? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an out- 
standing address by Mr. Bryton Barron, 
entitled “What Is Wrong in the State 
Department?” 

Mr. Barron is eminently qualified to 
speak on this important subject. He 
served for 26 years in the Department. 
It was he who did the research and 
compilation of the Yalta Papers. For 
his zeal in carrying out the wishes of 
Congress, that the papers be published 
in clear, uneéxpurgated form, he was, in 
effect, dismissed from his position by be- 
ing placed on leave without pay, and 
then forcibly retired. 

Mr. President, I urge with all the sin- 
cerity at my command that members 
of both political parties read this ad- 
dress. It spells out in clear language 
the perversion of free government which 
has come about in the Department of 
State. It points out how a self-elected 
elite has seized the reins of government 


away from the people. 


Above all, it lays bare the hypocrisy, 
the falsehood, the outright duplicity of 
those in whose hands the management 
of our foreign policy rests. 

I am informed by the Government 
Printing Office that the address will re- 
quire four pages in the REcorp, at a cost 
of $320. If it helps to awaken the Mem- 
bers of Congress to the disaster which 
faces us, it will be worth any cost. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHAT Is WRONG IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT? 


(An address by Bryton Barron delivered be- 
fore the Abraham Lincoln National Repub- 
lican Club in the grand ballroom of the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill, on February 
11, 1956) 


We are here to do homage, in some meas- 
ure, to the immortal Abraham Lincoln—to 
the great American who believed “in govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” I wish to speak concerning the 
example he set and the leadership he pro- 
vided in the field of foreign affairs. I do 
this because of my interest and experience 
in that field and because the proper conduct 
of foreign policy has become vital to the 
preservation of our form of government and 
to our very existence as individuals and as 
a nation. x 


I will begin by reading to you a page from 
history, in this case page 131 from a book 
entitled “The Department of State: A His- 
tory of Its Organization, Procedure and Per- 
sonnel,” by Prof. Graham H. Stuart, of Stan- 
ford University. I would have you observe 
very carefully what is here recorded because 
it indicates how President Lincoln and his 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, dealt 
with the Department of State when they 
came into office in 1861. I would have you 
note the extent of the staff of this Depart- 
ment in the days of Abraham Lincoln; most 
especially would I have you observe how 
Lincoln and Seward dealt with the problem 
of conflicting loyalties in the Department, at 
a time when the Union was threatened with 


. I have a copy of the volume here. 
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dissolution, as a precedent for action these 
days when so many are quietly working to 
discard the Constitution and to submerge 
these United States in a world government. 
Now let me read to you what the historian 
records: ; 

“Seward * * * made only one inquiry of 
his clerical force—were they loyal to the 
Union or did they favor Secessionists. Every 
one of the latter was dismissed and given 
orders that access to archives and papers 
should be denied them. All others, regard- 
less of party, were kept, and their future, 
they were informed, would be determined by 
their fidelity to their official duties. A care- 
ful check of the personnel of the Department 
after this loyalty purge indicates that quite 
a number of changes occurred. The names 
of clerks of long experience, such as Francis 
Markoe and Edward Stubbs, no longer ap- 
peared; on the other hand, we find George E. 
Baker, Seward's old friend and biographer, 
as disbursing clerk, and his former towns- 
man, J. C. Derby, was made librarian. The 
new superintendent of statistics, John A. 
Jones, of Illinois, was also a political ap- 
pointee. Of the 8 clerks of the fourth or 
highest class in the Department as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1861, 4 including Robert S. Chew, 
had been carried over and 2 had been pro- 
moted from class 3. The total number of 
clerks now numbered 24 as against 26 in 
1859.” 

The historian notes that no changes were 
made in the organization of the Department 
at that time except for the creation of a tem- 
porary bureau “to take care of political 
prisoners and rebel correspondents.” He 
goes on to quote a comment of an historian 
of the period which can be appreciated in 
view of what has happened in the Depart- 
ment in our time: “The Department of State 
functioned very effectively during the war 
and reconstruction period, “no duty of the 
Department was ever neglected; no paper ever 
lost; no state secrets ever betrayed.” 

Hand in hand with the foregoing as a 
precedent on how to make the State Depart- 
ment into a loyal and effective instrument of 
a new administration, I invite your attention 
to another precedent which he set, one which 
testifies to his recognition of the right of 
the people to a full and up-to-date knowledge 
of what is done by this Government in its 
relations with other governments. Here I 
hold before you four volumes entitled “Dip- 
lomatic Correspondence, 1864.” These vol- 
umes were part of a series started when Lin- 
coln sent to Congress his first annual mes- 
sage on December 3, 1861 and submitted 
therewith the diplomatic correspondence for. 
the year. These volumes which I have here 
cover the year 1864, and the imprint on the 
title page shows that they were published in 
1865, that is, in the following year. It was 
this series (the title was subsequently 
changed to “Foreign Relations of the United 
States” which has been continued down 
through the years and which has provided 
scholars and writers with exact knowledge as 
to what has transpired in the field of foreign 
relations. 


The Yalta papers, which have been the 
subject of so much controversy, were recently 
published as a special volume in the series. 
Evidently 
no such questions as have been voiced about 
the Yalta compilation could be raised con- 
cerning the volumes of diplomatic corre- 
spondence compiled in the days of Abraham 
Lincoln. Here I quote from an article in the 
Department of State Bulletin for December 
22, 1952: “John Bassett Moore, as editor of 
the Digest of International Law, had oc- 
casion to examine Department of State rec- 
ords thoroughly, and in an article in the 
Virginia Law Review for June 1937, he stated 
that he could personlly attest to the fact 
that volumes for the Civil War and there- 
after embraced all important diplomatic ex- 
changes.” 

In other words, the papers which Abraham 
Lincoln and his administration gave the 
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American people with respect to foreign af- 
fairs were published promptly, and they were 
an accurate guide as to what had hap- 
pened. If the precedent which Abraham 
Lincoln set in these matters of foreign af- 
fairs were being followed today, if there had 
been a house-cleaning in the State Depart- 
ment in recent years such as Secretary Seward 
instituted in 1861, if the present sprawling 
bureaucracy had been cut to the bone, if 
the publication of the diplomatic corre- 
Spondence, which had fallen 17 years in ar- 
rears by 1952, had been promptly brought up 
to date, and if the diplomatic blunders of 
recent years had been fully revealed there 
would be no need for my speaking to you. 

Some of you may not realize how much the 
Department of State has changed since the 
days of Abraham Lincoln. I will speak first 
of its expansion from an office of 24 to a 
bureaucracy of thousands, not that its over- 
Staffing is the worst evil in the situation, but 
it is one that can be readily demonstrated. 
Let me read you the following from an an- 
nouncement in a Washington newspaper 
dated January 16, 1956: “Architectural plans 
are now being drawn to complete a $50 mil- 
lion State Department headquarters which 
will occupy 4 city blocks and be the biggest 
Office building in the District itself.” Ac- 
cording to the latest public list, the Depart- 
ment now has offices in some 20 different 
buildings, in addition to those in the struc- 
ture originally erected to house the War De- 
Partment. This total does not include the 
Space and personnel of the United States In- 
formation Agency, which is corelated to the 
Department of State in its overseas propa- 
ganda activities. According to the latest 
Official information obtainable this week from 
the Civil Service Commission, the total per- 
sonnel of the Department, overseas and in 
Washington, is 29,063, of whom 6,935 are in 
the Washington offices. In addition, there 
are 10,500 employed by USIA, of whom 2,249 
are in Washington. 

It is interesting to note that budget esti- 
Mates for the current fiscal year showed the 
Personnel of the Historical Division of the 
Department, the unit which is charged with 
Present-day compilation of diplomatic cor- 
respondence, as being composed of 46 per- 
Sons. In other words, this Division, which 
has allowed the publication of diplomatic 
correspondence to fall so many years in ar- 
rears, is twice as big as the entire Department 
in the days of Abraham Lincoln, when the 
Publication of the documents proceeded 
Promptly and in unexpurgated fashion. 

I do not suggest that the thousands of 
employees in this vast bureaucracy are not 
very busy or that they do not work hard. 
As one who has observed at first hand, I can 
testify that these employees are always very 
busy there. The officers write thousands of 
Memoranda to each other and keep their 
Secretaries busy typing them, since that pro- 
cedure is so much better than sticking one’s 
head in the other fellow’s door and saying 
it in person. Then they have to spend years 
of man-hours in long conferences to decide 
Who is mad at whom. On other occasions 
they spend hours and use reams of paper 
determining the composite of all their wis- 
dom. Then they have ta repeat this essen- 
tial truth to each other many times until 
ee have hypnotized themselves into believ- 

g it. 

Lest I be thought unfair in this, let me 
Quote from a United States Senator who 
has studied the situation: “While the im- 
Portance of the State Department has in- 
creased, there is every evidence that the 
Personnel has been expanded at a much 
&reater rate than is necessary. When the 

partment is given a problem to solve 
Or @ program to administer, such as the 
Voice of America and the point 4 program, 
the first step seems to be the assembling 
Of a huge planning and administrative staff. 

€ Department has a touching faith that, 
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the more men and women it hires, the more 
readily can a problem be solved. It believes 
in intellectual formations in depth. 

“In actual administrative life, however, 
excessive numbers do not have so beneficent 
an effect. Instead, they delay work and 
make it more difficult, for, in order to de- 
velop plans the subordinates have to clear 
matters with one another. Then they must 
start their projects upward through the 
administrative hierachy. At each level there 
must be consultations, discussion, and mod- 
ification. By this system of horizontal, 
vertical, and traverse clearance and discus- 
sion much time and effort are consumed. 

“The mills of the Department grind stead- 
ily and long but the actual grist is very small. 
The chief energies of the large staff are con- 
sumed communicating with one another, 
A much smaller staff would not be so ad- 
ministratively musclebound. It could ac- 
complish much more in much time and at 
much less expense.” 

The Senator goes on to say: “There is 
much the same degree of overstaffing in the 
overseas branches of the Department of 
State. Staffs are multiplied, the pace is 
leisurely, and useless paperwork abounds, 
in order to create a semblance of business.” 

Let me add that this analysis of bureau- 
cratic overstaffing and inefficiency in the 
Department which I have just read was made 
by a Democrat, the senior Senator from 
Illinois, in 1952. I trust I have not taken 
unfair advantage of the New Dealers in the 
State Department in quoting Senator 
Dovucias regarding their methods. 

So much for overstaffing and inefficiency. 
Obviously it is a situation to which every 
good businessman and every taxpayer will 
object. Men and women of both parties 
should cooperate to correct it. 

But far more serious is the problem which 
parallels that to which Lincoln and Seward 
addressed themselves when they purged the 
Department of Secessionists in 1861. I refer 
not to Communists alone, for the problem 
is not that simple. I say this despite a first- 
hand knowledge of the influence of Alger 
Hiss and others like him in the Department. 
I could relate incidents to demonstrate the 
power Hiss exercised, or I could pick up this 
Yalta compilation and show how he operated 
at a high level, even though the index of 
the volume, for some strange reason which 
I will let you guess, fails to list many of his 
more significant activities at that fateful con- 
ference. But the Nation must not limit 
itself to the purging of Communists from 
the Department. The same applies to the 
elimination of sexual perverts. In the alarm 
over the presence of Communists and other 
types of security risks in the very heart of 
the Government, many Americans have lost 
sight of the presence in the Department of a 
far more numerous element composed of in- 
dividuals who secretly or otherwise regard 
our Constitution—the Constitution which 
they have sworn to preserve, protect, and 
defend—as having become outmoded. Step 
by step they would edge us into a world 
state and a world government. Some even 
openly urge a surrender of some of our sov- 
ereignty as a nation. Others in the Depart- 
ment urge us to recognize the bloody Red 
regime in China, despite all that happened 
in Korea. I tell you, ladies and gentlemen, 
Lincoln and Seward might more logically 
have retained the Secessionists in the Depart- 
ment in 1861. 

Lincoln and Seward did not make the purge 
on party lines, and the same rule could apply 
today, for I have found Democrats in the 
Department who are as devoted as any Re- 
publicans to the preservation of our Consti- 
tution and our economic way of life. The 
internationalists and the one worlders, the 
giveaway artists and those who are more 
concerned with what foreigners may think 
of us than with the rights of the American 
people, and that dangerous group which feels 
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that America should be governed by an 
“elite” may be found in either political party, 
but they should not be in the State Depart- 
ment. 

We need a revival of the indignation of a 
few years ago when the American people de- 
manded that the mess in the Department be 
cleaned up. You will recall that in response 
to that demand the Republican platform of 
1952 contained the following pledge: “We 
shall eliminate from the State Department 
and from every Federal office all, wherever 
they may be found, who share responsibility 
for the needless predicaments and perils in 
which we find ourselves.” 

One of the first acts of the new Eisenhower 
administration in 1953 was to take steps to 
remove from office a certain few of the offi- 
cials who had been the subject of unfavor- 
able comment. There were, however, no 
sweeping changes of personnel, such as the 
American people had been led to expect. 
This is not a mere statement of opinion on 
my part. Secretary of State Dulles himself 
stated in an address in Columbia, S. C., on 
June 6, 1955, “I felt that that approach (i. e., 
sweeping changes in personnel) would have 
been a grave mistake.” In some quarters 
there was a hesitation because of the feeling 
that newly appointed persons could not pro- 
vide the background of knowledge and tech- 
nical training which were required to carry 
on the work. Actually, of course, many of 
the so-called experts in the Department have 
no real claim to being regarded as such. I 
base this conclusion on a careful survey made 
by Professor McCamy of Wisconsin and pub- 
lished by him in his book entitled “The Ad- 
ministration of American Foreign Affairs.” 
Professor McCamy found that in 1948 “77 
percent of the officials in positions of influ- 
ence * * * had worked in this Department 
less than 5 years.” ; 

How this failure to effect sweeping changes 
in the departmental personnel has worked 
out can be demonstrated by a simple com- 
parison of the Department's telephone di- 
rectory listings for November 1952 with, say, 
those in the telephone directory for October 
1955. In the Historical Division, for ex- 
ample, we find in 1952 that G. Bernard Noble 
was chief, Wm. M. Franklin was assistant 
chief, Ernest R. Perkins was assistant chief 
and editor of Foreign Relations, G. M. Rich- 
ardson Dougall was Assistant Chief in Charge 
of Foreign Policy Studies, and so on down 
the line. In the 1955 directory we find the 
Same men in the same positions, 

The effects of this situation were indicated 
in an article in Newsweek for November 1, 
1954 entitled “The Behind Scenes Struggle 
Over Yalta Papers—What To Censor and 
What Not To Censor?” The article began 
by stating that in March 1950, G. Bernard 
Noble, then as now Chief of the Division of 
Historical Policy Research, sent a memoran- 
dum to the then Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson on the subject of the Yalta papers. 
According to the magazine, Noble advised 
against publication of the Yalta documents 
on the grounds that this would “embarrass” 
the officials of the Democratic administration 
and would lead to demands for publication 
of the minutes of other conferences. The 
magazine also noted as another reason for 
the slowness of work on the publication of 
the wartime records the “continued reluc- 
tance at the working level within the State 
Department itself to publication of the docu- 
ments. Many Republicans attribute this de- 
laying action to officials brought in during 
the Truman administration and retained in 
the Department.” 


I do not suggest, of course, that it was 
only in the Historical Division that there 
were no sweeping changes with the advent 
of the new Republican administration. On 
the contrary, in fact, if you were to look at 
the roster of the Department's Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs you would 
find still high on the list several officials 
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who served under Alger Hiss and in close 
association with him. 

The new administration even proceeded 
to give promotions and attractive posts to 
men who had been closely identified with the 
policies of the Acheson regime and with the 
tragic blunders of the past. A case in point 
was that of Charles Bohlen who was made 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union despite his 
defense of what transpired at Yalta, which 
Conference he attended as an adviser. You 
doubtless read about the debate in the Sen- 
ate over his confirmation as Ambassador. 
I will, therefore, not dwell on the matter at 
this time. 

The recent nomination of Robert R. Bowie, 
chief of the Department’s policy-planning 
staff, to the title and rank of Assistant Sec- 
retary, parallels in many respects the Bohlen 
case. Here I quote from Human Events for 
January 28, 1956: “Bowie apparently eschews 
public statements or speeches; but colleagues 
say that in private conversations, even at 
social affairs, he makes no bones of his feel- 
ing that Red China must be recognized and 
admitted to the community of nations; that 
Nehru and his stooge, Krishna Menon, are 
pretty good guys although slightly misled 
at times; that the United Nations is some- 
thing sacrosanct which should not be criti- 
cized in any way.” 

In reporting on an important meeting 
which Secretary Dulles attended the other 
day, the newspapers added that he was ac- 
companied by “his expert on Near Eastern 
affairs, Francis Russell.” Some of you may 
remember the latter official as the head of 
the Department’s propaganda mill under 
Secretary Acheson, who headed for the storm 
cellar when he saw Republican victory com- 
ing in 1952 and was assigned to Tel Aviv 
as his first post abroad in October of that 
year. Now, evidently on the basis of that 
one brief assignment, this propagandist is 
an expert on a vast troubled political area. 
Lest you may have forgotten how the De- 
partment’s publicity program operated under 
Francis Russell and Dean Acheson, let me 
quote from an analysis by Felix Morley, for- 
mer editor of the Washington Post: “It is 
a one-way four-lane highway of adminis- 
tration propaganda, designed to make the 
American public believe that whatever the 
Department of State decides, no matter how 
wasteful and contradictory, is in the interest 
of the general welfare. 


“Although it claims to believe in two-way 
traffic the Department of State does not 
furnish for domestic information any criti- 
cism whatsoever of its shifting policies. 
Wholly unimportant speeches by minor bu- 
reaucrats are reprinted as documentary ma- 
terial in the weekly Department of State 
Bulletin. Defensive pamphlets, books, and 
reports pour forth from its Division of Pub- 
lications. Lectures, editors, and corespond- 
ents are frequently called together, enter- 
tained and briefed on what they should say 
in support of departmental policies.” 


The first indication which the American 
public received that the housecleaning in 
the State Department was not proceeding 
as expected under the new administration 
came when Scott McLeod, the new director 
of personnel and security matters, spoke to 
the American Legion Convention at Topeka, 
Kans., in August 1953. Mr. McLeod told 
of the difficulty of placing Eisenhower fol- 
lowers in responsible positions in the De- 
partment of State. He pointed out the 
fundamental fact that policies which orig- 
inated at the top must be implemented at 
the lower working levels and by the hold- 
over personnel often not sympathetic to 
the Republican point of view. He com- 
mented that until the hold-over officials 
are reeducated or replaced with proper per- 
sonnel the progress made was sometimes 
very slow. He also told of the position he 
had taken with respect to opposing the 
employment or retention of Socialists in 
the Department. 
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The Secretary in a press conference a 
few days thereafter was asked if Socialists 
were proper employees of the Department 
of State. Mr. Dulles’ reply (and this should 
be noted carefully) was that he had not 
become sufficiently familiar with the So- 
cialist platform to know whether it con- 
tained anything which was incompatible 
with the type of foreign policy we are 
carrying out. 

The failure to effect a housecleaning was 
the subject of a series of articles by Edward 
B. Simmons in the Standard-Times, of New 
Bedford, Mass., in November 1953, from 
which I quote: 

“If public opinion had wielded the broom 
after the Truman administration was voted 
out, no department of the Federal Govern- 
ment would have been given a more thor- 
ough housecleaning than the Department 
of State. Since the Eisenhower administra- 
tion took over, no department has had less. 

“It is generally conceded here that former 
Secretary of State Acheson did. one job con- 
summately well. He created a State De- 
partment in his own image, especially as 
regards top personnel. A source of amaze- 
ment, therefore, in view of the promised 
clean-up after Acheson, has been the reten- 
tion of a powerful nucleus of the men Ache- 
son trained and whose response to his pol- 
icies brought them promotion in policy posi- 
tions. They are not cracking the whip, but 
they are developing policies and putting 
their men into key posts. They are in a 
position, moreover, to intercept anything 
intended for the new Secretary (and the 
small group he brought with him) from the 
many lesser lights who resisted Acheson’s 
domination at the risk of their careers. 

“Of the 18 appointive top assistants to 
Dulles, 12 are career Officials. Not one of the 
12 is on public record against policies of 
Acheson, nor did they incur exile or demo- 
tion under the previous administration for 
opposing those policies within Department 
councils. 

“Some of the promotions given Acheson 
holdovers can only be attributed to the con- 
tinuing power of this group. A case in point 
is the high post given Robert J. Ryan to be 
head of the Division of Foreign Service Per- 
sonnel. Ryan as one of the officials who 
came under fire when the McCarthy com- 
mittee investigated stripping of personnel 
files to protect favorites. Ryan was recog- 
nized as such a confidant of Acheson's that 
when the latter left the Department, Ryan 
was picked to head the goodbye ceremony. 

““Mr. Secretary,’ Ryan said to his outgoing 
boss, ‘the employees of the Department and 
the Foreign Service are very proud of your 
many outstanding achievements. Your high 
sense of duty, your statesmanship, your 
courage, your patience, and your fortitude 
have been an inspiration to all of us. You, 
sir, are a true public servant. As you take 
leave may we express to you our sincere 
thanks and appreciation for your leadership 
and support.’ ” 

When such views are expressed by a person- 
nel officer who was subsequently promoted by 
this administration, it is not surprising that 
conservative employees in the Department 
have not fared well. I might add that it 
was the office in which that Acheson admirer 
worked that has served as a cat’s paw for the 
holdovers, who have used it to press attacks 
on individuals who have shown any measure 
of independence and integrity. 

Those who have never lived and worked in 
a bureaucracy, like the State Department, 
may find it difficult to comprehend the ter- 
rific and insistent pressures which such an 
organization can exercise on its members, 
on officers as well as on rank and file. I well 
recall the case of one earnest though inex- 
perienced newcomer who placed on his desk 
soon after he came into the Department this 
slogan in Latin: “Don’t let the bastards 
grind you down.” Some months later a new 
motto appeared on the wall of his reception 
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room, one which exhorted everyone to sup- 
port the team. Within 2 years that official 
was quoted in the newspapers as having 
testified before a congressional committee 
to the effect that he could conceive of a 
situation in which he would appoint a Com- 
munist. 

There was another middle westerner, 2 
banker who was brought into the Department 
early in the new administration and from 
whom much was expected. Yet within a few 
weeks this same official was out making 
speeches praising the New Dealers under him. 

Another successful businessman was given 
the important task of reorganizing the De- 
partment. I suspect that he found himself 
blocked at every turn, for he did not remain 
long and left, I presume, a sadder and wiser 
man. If he and others on the new team 
had not been so few in numbers they might 
not have been so quickly boxed in; vigorous 
support from above for a house cleaning 
would also have helped. 

How these pressures operate down the 
line with the average employee is more 
clearly demonstrated by a conference which 
was held in the office of the chief of my 
Division in June 1953, with all members 
of the staff in attendance. There, in the 
presence of the Division Chief, a higher offi- 
cial, himself an outspoken admirer of Dean 
Acheson, told the members of the staff in 
no uncertain terms that there must be no 
further criticism expressed of the Division 
Chief. He followed this up by stating that 
any employee who thereafter dared to criti- 
cize the Division Chief would be subject to 
demerit and such demerits would be consid- 
ered in any reduction of force. 

And how these pressures may be applied 
in case of an individual has been graph- 
ically described by my associate, Donald 
Dozer, in a published statement which read 
in part as follows: “Of the records of the 
12 wartime international conferences in 
which Roosevelt participated, the only papers 
which have yet been made available are the 
Yalta papers. But when the compiler of 
these records, Mr. Barron, submitted his 
compilation for review to the carry-over offi- 
cials of the Historical Division in mid-1954, 
he was subjected to grueling brain-washing 
sessions as they tried to secure his consent 
to the deletion of important documents. 
Sometimes he carried the point only by 
threatening to appeal over their heads to 
higher authorities of the Department. As 
a result of changes and deletions in which 
he did not concur and the restrictions on 
his research, the compilation became, as he 
pointed out in a memorandum to Assistant 
Secretary McCardle in December 1954 a dis- 
torted, incomplete, badly expurgated com- 
pilation which tends to shield the previous 
administration and mislead the American 
people and cannot fail to bring criticism 
on the Department from competent his- 
torians and students of public affairs. 

It was in 1953 that Dr. Dozer was Officially 
assigned to the compilation of papers of 
the Cairo-Teheran conferences of 1943 and 
I to the compiling of those of Yalta. We 
would have been derelict in our duty if we 
had not pressed for prompt completion of 
these projects, particularly since the United 
States Congress had requested that the work 
be done and the Department had promised 
to do it. Nevertheless we were subjected to 
constant harassment in the Department. 
On the basis of flimsy charges, Dr. Dozer 
was dismissed from his job, reinstated by 
order of the Civil Service Commission and 
then dismissed again. His second appeal to 
the Commission is still pending. I was not 
dismissed but I was forced to accept pre- 
mature retirement and put on leave without 
pay for several months although no specific 
findings against me were ever given. As in- 
dividuals we were fighting for a principle, 
for the right of the people to know the facts 
about their Government, 
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Some of you may have expected me on this 
Occasion to indicate the nature of the sup- 
pressed papers., This I cannot do because 
the material is still labeled “secret”, even 
though much of the file was probably known 
to the Communists before they left Yalta. 
All too often the security restriction on such 
Papers is retained today only to prevent the 
blunders of certain officials from becoming 
known. As I understand it, the Department 
must authorize me to do so before I could 
discuss the content of secret papers even be- 
fore a Congressional investigating commit- 
tee. You may be sure that I will cooperate 
to the fullest extent if permitted. The De- 
partment, on the other hand, is reported to 
have exerted pressure to prevent the investi- 
gation from coming to a head. The bureau- 
crats cannot deny the fact that they have 
failed to produce the conference papers as 
promised. In the case of Yalta it cannot 
be truthfully denied by them that certain 
documents were also censored and others 
` suppressed, that files were not made ayail- 
able to me, and that some documents already 
in the public domain were reprinted while 
Others which might have put the self- 
. anointed “elite” in a bad light were care- 
: fully omitted from the compilation. Should 
any attempt be made to contravert what I 
have just said, I will certainly ask that sworn 
testimony be taken. 

Before I leave this matter of the pressures 
Which the Department exerts on its em- 
Ployees, let me just repeat one little quip 
Which I heard recently: One employee com- 
mented to another, “Mr. X displays con- 
Siderable courage and moral integrity.” 

Thereupon the second employee replied, 
“He must have another job lined up else- 
Where.” : 

One of the really distressing manifesta- 
tions of our times is the extent to which 
thinking Americans, even Members of Con- 
gress, are dependent upon scraps of informa- 
tion for their interpretation and understand- 
ing of what is transpiring in many areas of 
Our national and international life. Time 
and again I find commentators, writers, and 
friends basing their thinking on bits and 
Pieces which bureaucrats have occasionally 
let slip. Sometimes the public is denied any 
information at all on a matter; at other 
times what is given out is a slanted version 
that is completely misleading. I find peo- 
Ple starved for the facts, for specific, defi- 
nite, reliable data. I tell you, ladies and 
gentlemen, such a state of affairs is all wrong. 
It is a denial of the right of the people to 
intelligent self-government. It leaves our 
Citizenry at the mercy of the so-called elite. 
It breeds suspicion, distrust, bigotry. The 
American people should put a stop to this; 
they should assert their right to know the 
truth and the whole truth. 

Just to show you how the State Depart- 
Ment operates in this connection, I will in 
the limited time available give you a few 
examples. 

One illustration of this can readily be given 
Out of my own personal experience. You will 
recall that a few minutes ago I read to you 
a statement by Donald Dozer quoting me as 
describing the Yalta compilation as “a dis- 
torted, incomplete, badly expurgated com- 
Pilation.” Let me add to_this the fact that 
at the outset of the work on that compila- 
tion and for many months thereafter I had 
complete responsibility for the collection of 
the papers—that is, until the matter was 
taken out of my hands by holdover officials 
because of my refusal to concur in the sup- 
Pression of certain papers. On March 19, 
1955, there appeared in the newspapers a 
story which purported to quote the “State 
Department officials who compiled the Yalta 
Papers” and which tended to give the public 
the impression that all concerned regarded 
the compilation as a scholarly product. The 
Officials quoted were indicated as “officials 
Who worked on the Yalta project for years.” 
I was, of course, the one official who worked 
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on the Yalta project for years, but I was not 
interviewed on the subject and the views 
expressed were not my views. It was, indeed, 
a strange commentary on the candor of State 
Department officials and on the reliability of 
a great news service that such a misleading 
yarn should have been published. 

Sometimes the newspapermen themselves 
grow impatient with the Department and say 
what they think about its propaganda. A 
case in point is an article by James Reston, 
special correspondent for the New York 
Times, in that newspaper for September 16, 
1955. Because Mr. Reston is a correspondent 
of established reputation and because his 
comments depict the evil of which I speak, 
I will quote from his dispatch at length, as 
follows: “There has been @ growing tend- 
ency in Washington since the war for the 
Government to put out not what it knows 
to be true, but what it wants the people to 

is true. 
aiet has been increasingly apparent in 
the field of foreign affairs, where professional 
diplomats too often appear in the role of 
amateur propagandists, and yesterday’s an- 
nouncement by the State Department on 
Chancellor Adenauer’s visit to Moscow is a 
case in point. 
sre Sacer Sembee characterized the 
establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the West Ger- 
man Federal Republic as @ victory for the 
policies of the West. In a long, formal state- 
ment drafted by Jacob D. Beam, Director 
of the Office of Eastern European Affairs, and 
Deputy Under Secretary of State Robert D. 
Murphy, and approved by Acting ripest 
of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., the Departmen 
sought to give the impression that it was 
with the results of the Adenauer 
that this marked the egrets ei 
s bankrupt policies towar any, 
ate “that it indiéated the weakness of the 
Communist regime in East aac i 

“This statement bore almost no resem- 
blance to the analysis of the Moscow-Bonn 
talks cabled to the State Department by the 
United States Embassy in Moscow. It served 
a useful propaganda purpose in West Sat 
many by backing up the German Chancellor, 
but it gave the American public a wholly 
inaccurate impression of what the State De- 
partment really felt and thought about the 
renewal of diplomatic relations between 

onn and Moscow. 

2 “The State Department was being criti- 
cized in embassies today for putting out a 
statement it was under no obligation to 
issue; for pretending that it knew all along 
"Chancellor Adenauer was going to 
establish diplomatic relations with the Rus- 
sians, when it did not; for claiming victories 
which its own top officials doubted; and for 
putting out a carefully written official state- 
ment under the guise of remarks by a spokes- 
man. 

“This sort of thing,” comments Mr. Reston, 
“has been going on for quite a while. Offi- 
cials have great power to produce no 
They have become increasingly aware of this 
and there is now a tendency, more marked 
than in the past, to use this power as an in- 
strument of their own diplomacy and prop- 
aganda.” 

saei matters of extreme importance 
are long withheld from the American people. 


ncluded b 
aL quan in 1943. Speaking on the floor of 
the Senate on April 21, 1954 Senator Bricker 

remarked: 
aa enone know the terms of this agree- 
ment.” But he added, “They did not re- 
ceive this information from their own govern- 
ment. It came to them by way of a debate 
in the British House of Commons. I can 
think of no incident in recent years that re- 
veals so great a contempt for the people’s 
right to know what their own government 
has done and is doing.” 
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As I have already indicated, this compila- 
tion of the Yalta papers which I have here 
is another example of the fact that the Amer- 
ican people cannot trust what the State 
Department gives them. On this point, Edi- 
tor Buckley of the new National Review 
reaches the following obvious conclusion: 
“Nor does the compilation pretend to give a 
complete picture of relevant Yalta docu- 
ments, public and nonpublic; else the com- 
pilers would not have left out Roosevelt’s re- 
port before a joint session of Congress in 
which, among other things, he told Con- 
gress, a few short days after offering Stalin 
crucial concessions in Manchuria, China, and 
the Kurile Islands, that the Far East had 
not even been discussed at Yalta.” The 
magazine adds, “The evidence mounts that 
the State Department has edited this com- 
pilation in loving memory of Franklin Dela- 
no Roosevelt.” How right. you are, Mr, 
Buckley. 

I would suggest one caution in your think- 
ing, and this applies especially to those of 
you who are businessmen or women. Do not 
make the mistake of thinking of the State 
Department as an organization which you 
would run as you would your own business,’ 
Recognize the world-wide scope of the De- 
partment and the infinite variety of matters 
handled by it; consider the foreign influ- 
ences brought to bear on it; above all, rec- 
ognize the need for experts in many fields 
and the dependence of men at the top on 
such experts. Realize, as Secretary Hull 
once said, that most foreign policy is at the 
desk level, that is, by those experts, who, 
taken as a group, make up what we term the 
bureaucracy. In all your thinking about the 
Department, keep the importance of that 
bureaucracy in mind. Only thus can you 
understand why it is said of an institution 
dominated by such a bureaucracy, as it used 
to be said of China, that it swallows up all 
invaders but is conquered by none. 

In such an atmosphere the influence of 
a single individual, be he even the Secretary 
of State himself, is not always as freely 
exercised as is sometimes supposed. 

Do not, I urge you, minimize the power 
of the bureaucracy in the State Department. 
In my 26 years there I recall only one occa- 
sion in which the elite were deterred by 
any great concern over public opinion. That 
was in late 1949 when Secretary Acheson 
and Ambassador Jessup were stopped on the 
verge of recognizing Communist China. 
Today that point of view is being pressed 
forward again. I saw that same elite trade 
upon the good name of Cordell Hull and, 
with Alger Hiss as one of its leaders, engage 
in the greatest selling campaign of our his- 
tory, the campaign of the early 1940’s in 
which the American people were sold on 
the idea of our entry into the United Na- 
tions. In recent years I have seen the De- 
partment help defeat the Bricker amend- 
men even though almost two-thirds of the 
Members of the United States Senate fa- 
vored it. I have seen public funds used 
to entertain and court those elements and 
persons whose support was sought by the 
bureaucrats. The most insidious of all has 
been the use of public funds and personnel 
in the Department for undercover attacks 
on elected representatives of the American 
people. A recent demonstration of the de- 
fiance by the Department of the will of 
Congress has been the nonpublication of 
the records of wartime diplomacy. Although 
the Senate Appropriations Committee in 1953 
requested the Department to allocate funds 
for the publication of those records, which 
the Department said in May 1953 it could 
have ready for publication in a year, and 
although the Senate committee in 1954 re- 
quested that the work be continued “aggres- 
sively and in unexpurgated form,” and rec- 
ommended the necessary funds which the 
Congress ultimately voted; nevertheless, to 
this day, none of the special documentation 
requested by the Senate, with the single 
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exception of the Yalta papers, has been pub- 
lished, despite the lapse of almost 3 years. 

No wonder that Senator BRIDGES, on hear- 
ing the charges made by Dr. Dozer, imme- 
diately requested a congressional investi- 
gation, adding, “The gravity of this matter 
strikes at the very integrity of the oper- 
ation of certain functions in one of our most 
important departments, and if the charges 
are true, indicates a deliberate attempt to 
thwart the will of Congress.” 

It was for such reasons as the foregoing 
that I recently made the statement that offi- 
cials who block fulfillment of promises made 
to the people, who play favorites with the 
public press, who deceive the public by sup- 
pressing certain documents, or who come 
out with comments which reflect slanted 
history and massive hindsight, not only 
themselves embarrass the Department, they 
impede the operation of constitutional gov- 
ernment. I emphasize that we must not 
lose sight of the fact that for a decade our 
diplomatic experts have steadily been losing 
ground for us in the cold war, despite the 
squandering abroad of billions of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money, and that in the shoot- 
ing war in Korea “the State Department 
crowd,” as our military leaders bitterly re- 
ported, would not let us win. Operating be- 
hind a curtain of regulations which conceals 
its workings and protects this bureaucratic 
empire, the State Department, as I have said, 
is now almost beyond the reach of. the Con- 
gress and the people. Unlike other depart- 
ments, it does not have to submit an annual 
report; neither can it be required to show 
important papers to Congress. The State De- 
partment, I repeat, is no longer a mere Gov- 
ernment bureau; it has become a free-wheel- 
ing, almost independent branch of Govern- 
ment, a petty sovereign state, far closer in 
spirit to chancellories abroad than to the 
grass roots of America. 

Such trends as I have observed in the State 
Department, duplicated in some measure 
elsewhere in our national life, leave many 
Americans in a pessimistic mood. I note, 
for example, that columnist George Sokolsky 
concluded his comments for February 1 as 
follows: “And that brings us back to our 
national debt and a great many mistakes 
that were made over the past 20 years, by a 
bureaucracy that really governed us for the 
first time in our history. We accepted their 
rule because it is more convenient to obey 
than to be a dissenter. Besides, dissenters 
have bad names; they are not pleasant peo- 
ple. So we as a Nation let a flock of bureau- 
crats take hold of us and govern us. They 
told us what todo. Now we need to straight- 
en things out, and we cannot because historic 
errors once made move rapidly and fix them- 
selves so rigidly that only wars and revolu- 
tions can change them. So we have to live 
in this new world or not live at all.” 

How can the Nation correct this situa- 
tion? No one can claim omniscience in the 
matter; I can only offer such suggestions as 
seem appropriate to me on the basis of 26 
years’ experience in the Department. On 
some of these points the precedents set by 
Abraham Lincoln serve as a guide. Here are 
four suggestions: 

1. Cut the staff of the Department down 
to more manageable proportions (probably 
not to exceed by 100 times the size of the 
staff in the days of Lincoln and Seward); 

2. Break up the New Deal, pro-Communist 
elite by removing all who, by the record, are 
not wholeheartedly devoted to the retention 
of American sovereignty and the American 
way of life (using Seward's purge of Seces- 
sionists as the precedent); 

8. Recognize from experience that new of- 
ficials, when only a handful in number, can 
easily be surrounded by holdover elements, 
and therefore make it a rule that an average 
of not less than one position in every 10, in- 
cluding half the positions of policy advisers 
and top administrators, shall be filled at 
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every change of the national administration 
with new appointees who reflect the will of 
the people; and 

4. Put a stop to State Department propa- 
ganda, and follow the lead of Abraham Lin- 
coln in the prompt publication of diplo- 
matic correspondence, with this activity sub- 
ject to review by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Unless we adopt some such program as 
this and break the hold which the self- 
anoited elite have on the conduct of our 
foreign affairs, then “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people” may 
perish from America. 


Testimony of Senator Flanders Before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the testi- 
mony which I gave before the. Senate 
Subcommittee on Disarmament yester- 
day. My reason for making the request 
is that I already have had a large num- 
ber of requests for the testimony, and I 
think it will be useful for the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate as well. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF SENATOR RALPH E. FLANDERS 
BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
DISARMAMENT 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if this were 

to be a published book, as a foreword I 
might well use a quotation from the works 
of the great American strategist and philos- 
opher, Admiral Mahan, who said: “The pur- 
pose of military power is to provide time 
for moral ideas to take root.” 

The objective of our moral ideas protected 
by military power, is complete, universal, 
and controlled disarmament. 

To achieve this objective our military 
stength must be great, and must include 
the use of atomic weapons. 

The use of these weapons must be regu- 
larized, in a way which advances the moral 
ideas, 

Against the backstop of atomic strength 
We may persuade the Soviet to disarmament, 
by the policies of moral encirclement and 
moral penetration. 

From these elements we can devise a 
progressive, effective program for disarma- 
ment, 

COMPLETE, UNIVERSAL, AND CONTROLLED 

Disarmament, of course, is no goal in 
itself. Our aim is security with a disarma- 
ment. The specific measures of arms con- 
trol I shall advocate are those which do meet 
the test of enhanced security for our Nation 
and for freedom. 

Disarmament must be complete, universal, 
and controlled. It must be universal be- 
cause even though the great nations of the 
earth disarmed, a minor nation equipped 
with arms and having the will to use them 
could exercise a military power which would 
destroy the prospects for peace. 

In every nation disarmament must be 
complete down to the minimum needed to 
maintain internal order, 
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The disarmament we seek must be con- 
trolled. It must be inspected to make sure 
that it is controlled and complete. 

We must further recognize at this point 
that the attainment of an effective agree- 
ment on universal, complete, and controlled 
disarmament is not enough. We would then 
be left with a vacuum so far as concerns the 
settling of differences between nations. We 
must therefore take into account the need 
for a world court, for a United Nations organ- 
ization to administer decisions of that court, 
and for a United Nations police force to en- 
force them, I merely mention these devel- 
opments as necessary if we arrive at disarma- 
ment, but that is not. the subject of this 
presentation. Disarmament itself is the 
subject. 

Let us take a realistic look at the diffi- 
culties we have met with our endeavor to 
attain disarmament. . 

After World War II there was first a drag- 
ging of the feet in our own Government 
which merged into a too obvious endeavor to 
use the move for disarmament as a means 
of putting the Soviet Government on the 
spot. This did not last long, however. There 
developed a serious desire to attain the goal 
so greatly hoped for by the people of the 
earth. When our endeavors became serious 
and earnest, they were defeated by the un- 
willingness of the Soviet Government to sub- 
mit to the inventory and inspection which 
alone would give assurances either to them, 
or to the Western World, that any agreements 
were being kept. Inspection and control we 
must have. 

With the later development of atamic war- 
heads, and of missiles for delivering them, 
the problem of inspection and control has 
become increasingly difficult, particularly 
with respect to the location of stockpiles of 
fissionable material. We are therefore facing 
difficulties which did not exist at the begin- 
ning of our endeavors for disarmament. 
New approaches are necessary and some of 
these I propose to describe. But first may 
I define the proper limitations on our effort. 


PROPER LIMITATIONS ON OUR EFFORT 


Some of the old limitations remain. We 
must not disarm unilaterally. With regard 
to this, if any new lesson is needed, we can 
learn it from the results of the Summit Con- 
ference at Geneva. 

At Geneva the frankness and evident good 
will of our President broke through the 
Soviet suspicion to that particular point 
where the Russian delegations became con- 


_vinced that the United States was not plan- 


ning aggressive war on the Communist na- 
tions. It has been said that the change in 
atmosphere was nothing more than a ques- 
tion of smiles and pleasant words. I think 
we will have to admit that important re- 
sults came from this new understanding of 
our intentions. 

Was it not a fact that the lightening of 
the Soviet fears stiffened their determina- 
tions and policies in the cold war? If they 
are not to be subject to attack by us, they 
could proceed with less hesitation on their 
program, particularly for East Germany. It 
will be remembered that at the second 
Geneva conference we were met with the 
outright statement that there would be no 
reuniting of East and West Germany except | 
on terms which would in effect bring the re- 
united state under Communist control. In 
other words the removal of a threat from us 
resulted in their taking a stronger and more 
definite position than before. We must draw 
a moral from this in relation to disarmament 
plans. Unilateral disarmament is out. 

Another old limitation is that disarmament 
and peace must not come by surrender. This 
we have been unwilling to acceptin the past 
and we must not do so in the future. 

We must not accept, for instance, tacitly 
or formally, the conquest of the satellite 
countries and the enslavement of their citi- 
zens. This position of ours is not one of in- 
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citing revolt. It is one of keeping before the 
Soviet Government and keeping before the 
world our willingness to compromise with 
evil. 
NO COMPROMISE WITH EVIL—THE PRIMARY 
LIMITATION 


There is a limited area in which we can 
compromise in economic or political matters 
but there is no room for compromise with 
evil. 

What is the moral evil of communism? 
Abraham Lincoln -long ago so clearly said 
that this Nation could not long exist half 
slave and half free. Surely it is clear to us 
in this day that it is going to be imposible 
for the whole world to live in peace half slave 
and half free. 

Slavery in our day is even more militant 
than it was a century ago. It rests not day 
nor night. It brings one people after an- 
other, one nation after another, under its 
dominion. There is nq safety in waiting 
humbly until it chooses to overwhelm the 
rest of the world and us. 

What we face is the old type of slavery 
of forced labor for millions, of heartless 
Separation of families, of ripping whole peo- 
Ples up by the roots and transferring them 
to alien scenes. This is old, but something 
new has been added. It is slavery of the 
personality and of the soul itself. Among 
all the peoples under the Soviet yoke, the 
destruction of individual thought and moral 
responsibility is a commonplace. It is prac- 
ticed upon the plastic young as these mil- 
lions come to the age of self-consciousness 
and even before. Their elders have already 
been seized and molded. Those who have 
determined to retain their individuality and 
Moral responsibility are subjected to such 
Psychological and physical tortures as history 
never before has witnessed. 

The crime against outstanding individuals 
is great. The crime against whole peoples, 
with their innocent children, is incalculably 
greater. 

We can never condone or acquiesce in 

this crime at home or abroad. This is the 
ultimate standard by which we must meas- 
ure our compromises in all negotiations of 
differences. 
'- We must then be very clear in our own 
Minds as to whether we are compromising 
On different points of view in matters eco- 
nomic, social, and political, or whether we 
are compromising with evil. The one is 
justifiable; ultimately, the other is fatal. 

At this point we have arrived at negative 
conclusions. Any arrangements arrived at 
with the Soviet power looking toward dis- 
armament must not be unilateral and they 
must not involve surrender to evil. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


As to positive policy, I would like to pro- 
Pose to this committee first a long-range 
Program for disarmament and follow that 
with certain shorter-range proposals on 
which we can move immediately. 

As to the long-range program, we must 
Start with a recognition of the fact that our 
necessary military preparations and result- 
ing military strength can be of use only as 
defensive measures. They cannot of them- 
Selves be used for preventive war, nor to 
bring about disarmament. All they can do 
is to protect us while we perfect and put 
into operation devices that are not in the 
material sphere at all, but which consist in 
bringing up spiritual strength and in operat- 
ing through moral power. 

The first item in this long-range program 
is that of a moral encirclement of the Com- 
munist powers. We have vigorously to bring 
to the attention of the nations of Asia and 
of Western Europe that they and we are deal- 
ing with evil—that we not merely must not, 
but cannot, surrender to evil practically or 
Morally. Surrender to evil brings no prac- 
tically useful results. That we have seen in 
the surrenders made to Japan, Mussolini, and 
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Hitler in the period between the wars. This 
lack of practical benefit in the surrender to 
evil is fundamental to the nature of the 
spiritual universe, and we might as well 
become practical people and recognize it. 

Moral encirclement means that there will 
be no neutral areas. We will so define and 
exemplify the eternal religious and demo- 
cratic aspects of the world situation that 
the Communist powers will be left unsup- 
ported by world opinion or policy. 

As compared with the encirclement by 
arms, it has immense advantages. The Soviet 
Government has no defense against it except 
by the tightening of its Iron Curtain; and if 
we are vigorous in presentation, the Soviets 
will lack defense in the countries outside of 
the Curtain which are trying to stay neutral. 

The second element is moral penetration. 
This means getting around, under, over, or 
through the Iron Curtain to the people who 
are imprisoned within it. We are doing this 
in various ways at the present time. We are 
doing it with the Voice of America and with 
Radio Free Europe. We are doing it with 
balloons. We are doing it by numerous other 
means, some of which are doubtless of a 
classified nature. We must not be persuaded 
or bullied into giving up these means of 

cation. 
S AADIS messages of the sort I have 
enclosed as an appendix can be devised. 
They can be free from hatred. They nies be 
free from anger. They can be paenan 
If we pour this type of friendly suggestion 
into the Russian ears and bring it before the 
Russian eyes through the upper air, through 
evasions of the jamming and by any other 
means which patience, persistence and in- 
genuity suggest, there is going to be an 
ultimate result on the Soviet Government 
itself. We can say this confidently because 
it has become clear that the pressures of dis- 
satisfaction generated by the policies of 
Stalin evidently arere so great that they 

be disregar 3 
genes leet eae of Russia climbed into 
power on the mass of those dissatisfactions. 
It is not too much to hope that future 
rulers will climb into power over dissatis- 
factions with the useless expenditures of la- 
bor and money with which the armament 
program of their government burdens them, 
if we persistently point out these burdens di- 
rectly to the people who are burdened. 
IMMEDIATE ACTION 


ides these long-range undertakings 
tee are at the moment presented to us op- 
portunities for immediate action which we 
must seize and organize. I refer to the 
mounting tension of the atomic arms race 
spreading out now into 1,500-mile guided 
missiles and in the near future to the ulti- 
mate of this development in the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile with its range of 
thousands of miles and its accuracy suf- 
ficient to bring a hydrogen bomb to bear on 
the earth’s great centers of population. 

In this connection it is well to remember 
that the speed and intensity with which this 
ultimate missile is being developed has cer- 
tain sinister effects on its capacity. It is 
probable that the crash program would de- 
velop very shortly a missile which could be 
placed only roughly within several miles of 
its target. To place it more accurately, say 
within a mile of the target, would take sev- 
eral years more. It is in the nature of the 
problem that the objective of accuracy must 
be lost in the present anxiously accelerated 
program. That such acceleration would lead 
to lack of accuracy is bad and is morally in- 
consistent with what our policy must be. 

Neither the 1,500-mile guided missile nor 
the intercontinental one are military weap- 
ons in the old sense of the word. They are 
weapons of terror in which the effect on 
populations is primary and on military 
targets secondary. 

The medium range guided missile is par- 
ticularly adapted to holding the cities of 
Western Europe as hostages to impose the 
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Soviet will. We have of course the same 
opportunity to hold as hostages the cities 
the other side of the curtain but with the 
disadvantage of having to extend the range 
beyond the friendly satellites if we are to 
reach the Soviet cities, while the satellite 
countries are available as launching plat- 
forms for an attack on the West. 

Into this balance so uneasy, so dangerous, 
we must project a new principle of practice 
and of negotiation. The new plan is one 
which has had much discussion in England 
and which was first set forth in an article 
by Colonel Leghorn of the Air Force Reserve 
in the United States News & World Report 
of January 28, 1955. The title of the article 
was “No Need To Bomb Cities To Win War.” 
The title which has been given to the plan 
is that of graduated deterrence. 

The essentials of the proposed United 
States policy of graduated deterrence are 
that we renounce unequivocally the use of 
hydrogen or atomic warheads for mass de- 
struction in attacks on populations, unless 
such Soviet attacks are first made on the 
populations of the nations outside the cur- 
tain. In that event we must retaliate in 
kind against the Soviet. 

Added to this is the retention of the an- 
nounced decision to use whatever atomic 
tactical weapons may be considered neces- 
sary to repel military aggression. In other 
words, we would propose using these weapons 
and all weapons on a graduated scale, penal- 
izing each military attack according to the 
intensity of that attack. If we make known 
that we are ready to do so and that we are 
not planning to extend the use of these 
weapons beyond the necessary precise target, 
then our possession of them becomes, or can 
be made to become, a graduated deterrent. 

Our Secretary of State has used the phrase 
“graduated reprisals.” But this scarcely ex- 
presses the possibilities. A reprisal is a sud- 
den decision and action and goes into effect 
after the surprise injury has been suffered. 
A deterrent is the firm assurance made long 
prior to an attacking power that the weapons 
will be used in the event of an attack. That 
certain knowledge warns clearly and precisely 
of the risks to the opponent before he pro- 
ceeds to the decision of an attack. 

Now let us see what there is in this plan 
which leads toward disarmament and peace, 
ai Seach is what your committee is concerned 

It is now broadly recognized that reliable 
inspection for nuclear weapons is imprac- 
tical. Although there is hope for substantial 
control to detect the diversion of peaceful 
nuclear materials for weapons fabrication, 
these controls cannot be perfect enough fully 
to prevent leakage of peaceful materials into 
military channels. These circumstances 
mean that nuclear weapons will be with us 
for a long time; perhaps forever. In facing 
these facts realistically, we are led to two 
conclusions; first, to concentrate on controls 
and reduction of delivery systems; second, to 
consider controls on the use of nuclear 
weapons, as a prelude and supplement to 
controls on their possession. ‘Those who 
have been giving serious thought to gradu- 
ated deterrence feel that it offers the oppor- 
tunity to control the use of nuclear weapons 
and thus to proceed toward our objective by 
a series of steps which I commend to your 
consideration, 


FIRST STEP 


The first step is that of initiating public 
discussion and disseminating by all com- 
munications media an understanding of the 
conditions surrounding tife use of atomic 
weapons. In the first place we should all 
realize that the real decision to brutalize 
was taken both by Germany and the allies 
when it was decided to seek victory through 
the terrifying and the destroying of civilian 
populations. The blitz on London and 
Coventry, the saturation bombing of Berlin 
and other German cities were outside the 
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proper military sphere. So was our destruc- 
tion of large sections of Tokyo by the drop- 
ping of napalm on that inflammable city. 
To kill old men, women, and children in an 
effort to win-a war was pure savagery. This 
fatal step was taken before the atom bomb 
was developed. 

The early atom bomb is in essence simply 
a more effective way of carrying out the 
policy of political savagery. As I just said, 
such use constitutes no part of proper mili- 
tary action. It is a barbarous political ac- 
tion of the worst sort. 

Another thing which we likewise should 
all recognize is that armies, navies, and 
air forces of all the great powers of the 
world are now organized for and directed 
toward the efficient use of atomic weapons. 
While we have been praying that they might 
not be used, the necessities of the situation 
require that we be prepared to use them. 
The atom bomb, the atom rocket, the atom 
missile are with us now and the military 
forces of the world are being trained in 
their use. 

This is inevitable because if we are to 
have Armed Forces at all they must be 
prepared to the highest pitch of effective- 
ness. This means that they must be sup- 
plied with, and be efficient in the use of, 
atomic weapons. 

Further, we must accustom ourselves and 
educate the free world to the fact that there 
is a great difference between nuclear ex- 
plosions with large radioactive effects and 
nuclear explosions with limited radioactive 
effects, whether they result from a bomb 
delivered from a plane, an atomic head in 
a rocket or an accurately aimed guided mis- 
sile. The tactical weapons can be effectively 
discharged and used against military targets 
without the deadly fallout which results 
from the maximum use of the maximum 
weapons. The tong series of experiments 
carried out in the deserts near Las Vegas 
have demonstrated the effectiveness and the 
safeguards of tactical use. Such weapons 
have now become a normal and effective aid 
in military armament, 

On the other hand the radioactive effects 
of certain weapons used in certain ways are 
such that in an exchange of blows, the 
populations of both sides would be destroyed, 
and mankind itself imperiled. Therefore, 
the distinction between the relatively safe 
but effective and the barbarously and sui- 
cidally destructive must be made clear to 
all of us. 

SECOND STEP 


With these distinctions clear, the public 
of the Western World is prepared for the 
second step—a unilateral announcement by 
all the western powers that they will not use 
mass weapons for nonmilitary destruction 
in future military action unless first at- 
tacked in that manner. We do not have to 
wait to negotiate this proposal. For the 
United States, the West, to initiate warfare 
of that sort would be so morally repre- 
hensible that we could not allow ourselves 
to consider it. We have the weapons for 
it, but we have the moral strength not to 
use them unless forced to do so. Note that 
this is not unilateral disarmament. We 
retain the arms and their deterrent effect. 

THE THIRD STEP 

The third step is the formal announce- 
ment, widely broadcast, that we are armed 
and are ready to use the new tactical weapons 
against any aggressive military action. If 
the attack were by massive conventional 
forces we would »usẹ nuclear weapons, if 
necessary, to reject aggression only defen- 
sively—that is, not across the preaggression 
political boundary. No more. We must al- 
ways be ready to use such weapons defen- 
sively and any aggressor should be in no 
doubt as to that. 

THE FOURTH STEP 


The fourth step is to initiate negotiations 
among the great powers as to what consti- 
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tutes open cities, what constitutes legitimate 
targets, what is the area or the set of condi- 
tions in which tactical atomic weapons may 
be freely used. This will be the specific con- 
tent and agenda of legitimate and new nego- 
tiations. It strikes out into new territory. 
In this connection I wish to include, and will 
read, the concluding paragraph of an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post of January 
27, 1956. The editorial was entitled “Dlu- 
sion of Peace.” I will now read the con- 
cluding words: 

“Unhappily, the United States has seemed 
largely sterile and barren of ideas on disarm- 
ament since President Eisenhower put. forth 
his aerial inspection plan. The drift, and 
the unconvincing explanations, respecting 
nuclear weapon tests are a case in point. 
Would it not now be possible to combine a 
restatement of the inspection proposal with 
a plan to control large nuclear tests through 
an international monitoring system that 
would detect and advertise violations? 
Would it not be possible indeed, to broaden 
such a plan to include tests of the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile, about which so 
much is now heard? There are feasible 
means of monitoring large missile tests. Is 
is not worth an effort to control the ICBM, 
as the intercontinental missile is called, be- 
fore one side or the other achieves one? Let 
us hope that Messrs. Eisenhower and Eden, 
if they can first agree on a common policy in 
the Middle East, will be able to devote some 
attention to positive joiflt steps on arms 
control.” 

This ends the quotation. 


FIFTH STEP 


Step No. 5 is suggested in the editorial. 
We should negotiate for the suspension of 
use and even of testing of the interconti- 


nental ballistic missile, as an exemplary ap-- 


proach toward all future weapon develop- 
ment of a terroristic nature. 

There are two reasons for doing this. The 
first is that at present it is an instrument 
of terror and does not belong in purely mili- 
tary armament. The second is that it has 
not yet been proved as a working weapon. 
In addition, there are no stockpiles of them. 
We are not too far from the beginning of 
its development to bring it under control, 
even while for the present we press forward 
its development. 

We missed the opportunity to raise the 
warning signs at the beginning of the de- 
velopment of atomic energy, whether for 
peaceful or military uses. We again failed 
to raise the warning sign at the beginning 
of the development of the hydrogen bomb. 
Let us have one more try at controlling this 
latest instrument of savagery. 

Let us promise not to test these weapons 
unless another nation does so first, and let 
us propose details of supervised, inspected 
banning of the testing of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and international control 
of use of large rocket devices for peaceful 
purposes. Let us again ask for mutual in- 
spection of launching sites. 

There is now in the public domain in- 
formation which suggests that such controls 
can be reliable and that a ban on tests 
would delay for a long time the existence 
of effective military weapons of this type. 
With the knowledge of the immense capaci- 
ties for destruction on both sides of the 
curtain, perhaps inspection can be agreed 
upon. Whether openly by agreed-upon in- 
spection or by classified means, we should en- 
deavor to put a stop to this as yet uncom- 
pleted final assault on humanity. Yet, 
while we are negotiating, we must experi- 
ment, test, use, and stockpile. 

FINAL STEPS 

Our immediate attention to the critical 
problem of the intercontinental missile 
opens the way to the more general problem 
of conventional arms. If the unconven- 
tional can be solved, so can the other. 

Mutual inspection and control extended 
to the conventional area are a simple exten- 
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sion of what is required to meet the un- 
mitigated terror of the ICBM, as it has come 
to be called. 

The final steps will be the negotiation for 
setting up the necessary political institu- 
tions—administrative, judicial, and mili- 
tary—for replacing war by cooperative judg- 
ment, and for replacing the sanction of war 
as a means of settling international disputes. 
Along with that, for us at least, must go the 
economic measures required to redirect our 
defense effort into useful channels of human 
service. 

As you will note, Mr. Chairman, this is an 
unusual approach to the problem of dis- 
armament. It is a realistic approach to the 
extent that it recognizes the present situa-_ 
tion and calls for the honest facing of it by 
our people. It does not depend on any 
sentimental aversion to war. It does not 
look forward to unimplemented agreements. 
It is based on the grim requirements of the 
situation we live in today. 


We must at once intensify the program for - 


the long pull. That is for moral encircle- 
ment and moral penetration. This will give 
us the background against which we can 
make a new try at negotiations which recog- 
nize the facts of the life in which we are 
living. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope and expect that 
this committee will not end its deliberation 
in formal words but will instead frame defi- 
nite proposals which it can bring effectively 
to the attention of the people and the Gov- 
ernment. 


—_— 


APPENDIX TO DISARMAMENT: TESTIMONY— 
PEACE FOR THE EARTH'S PEOPLE, INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY UNION, HELSINKI, FINLAND, 
AUGUST 25-SEPTEMBPER 1, 1955 


(By RALPH E. FLANDERS, United States 
y Senator) 

The place, the time, and the subject of 
this meeting combine to give it deep sig- 
nificance. 

As to the place, we find ourselves gathered 
here on the doorstep of the Soviet empire, 
in a country which suffered from the first 
aggressive expansion of that empire. This 
fact demands a frankness in expression 
which would not be called for in a more re-’ 
mote gathering place, 

As to the time, we meet in the afterglow 
of the friendly conference at Geneva in July, 
where for the first time in many years the 
heads of four great powers discussed sym- 
pathetically the stalemate in armament 
which has faced them and their people since 
the close of World War II. What we say 
here must support, not hinder, the continu- 
ance of that friendly, cooperative search for 
a means of dissolving that deadlock in the 
interests of all mankind. 

As to our subject, which is the attainment 
of peace, it is appropriate to the place and 
the time and to the universal hopes of all 
people everywhere. 

Let us speak in frankness, We talk much 
about tensions and the means of relieving 
them. On this matter it is necessary to say 
that, generally speaking, there were no ten- 
sions until the Soviet empire entered on its 
program of expansion. In absorbing the 
Baltic States, in retaining East Germany, in 
seizing control of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and the Balkan States, that em- 
pire has added 392,000 square miles to its 
territory and 90 million people to its subject 
population. Austria alone has been relin- 
quished, 2 

While this was going on, my own country 
was releasing the Philippines; Great Britain 
accepted the freedom of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon, while the Netherlands 
agreed to the independence of Indonesia. 
Freedom thus came to 2,894,000 square miles 
of territory and 555 million people. When 
we consider the contrasts between these vast 
changes of a very few years, is there any 
wonder that tensions arose? Do we have to 
seek far for the cause of these tensions? 
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Of course, there remains hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of territory and 
hundreds of millions of people who do not 
Yet enjoy self-government. Self-government 
Comes easiest to those who have been pre- 
Pared for it. It does not come automatically 
in every case when a colonial power simply 
Walks out of its occupancy. That may result 
in nothing more than a change of masters. 
But who can doubt that the area of the free 
World is advancing, year by year? That all 
May achieve freedom is the deep desire of 
the American people. 

Our people have no interests which conflict 
With those of the people of Russia. We do 
Not need more land. What land we have 
Taises an embarrassing abundance of grain 
and fiber, and of the flesh of beasts. We have 
8reat forests and rich deposits of ore. Our 
Seas teem with fish. Everything we need we 

ave, or can obtain by freely trading for it 
from our own abundance. What we do want 
is peace and freedom. When they are threat- 
ened, we arm. 

That these things are true can easily be 
Seen by anyone who visits our country with 
Open eyes and open mind. Let such a one 
Come to the United States and look for the 
Worst in us. Let him search out our slums. 
Let him examine our race problems. Let him 
Measure the extent of these evils against the 
Past and as a proportion of our present 
Beneral well-being. He will find them 
diminishing components of a self-governing 
Society. He will assure himself that our 
People have no ambitions to hazard their 
Own well-being by any projects of conquest. 
Nor would any American Government long 
endure which sought to persuade them 
Otherwise. 

To put it in a word, self-interest forbids 

at we should seek conquests, whether 
Political or economic. I am here today to 
Point out that the same self-interest, con- 
trolling the policies of the Soviet government, 
Will dissolve tensions and lead to the aban- 
donment of armies and armament as the 
Main support of national policy. 

Is it not reasonable to believe that the 
faders of the Soviet Government who will 
nied strongly establish themselves in the 
uture will be the men who make the greatest 
Contribution to the personal well-being of 

e Russian people? Can there be a more 
Stable basis for power than a successful pro- 
8fTam for providing more and better food, 
better clothing and housing, and better edu- 
cational opportunities for the people? 

Dependence on military force wars against 
this well-being. The enormous military pro- 
8Tams result in less and poorer food and 
Clothing, inadequate housing, and lowered 
°pportunities. Armies, supported in readi- 
ness for attack from without, are in the 
Meantime opposing the happiness of the 
People within. Disarmament should be the 
great objective of the people everywhere. 

It may be argued that for the Soviet Gov- 
tament armed forces are essential to hold 
he satellites in subjection. But if there is 

be no attack from without, the ring of 
Satellites is unnecessary Nor are the satel- 
tes economically profitable to Russia as 
virtual colonies. No people, formerly free, 
Will be productive in subjection. Slave labor 
S uneconomical. A free people, benefiting 
from their own enterprise, is infinitely more 
Profitable as a neighbor than is the most 
cowed and subjugated horde of consripts. In 
the theory and practice of free enterprise, a 
Continuously expanding commerce leads to 
8Towing benefits to those who buy and to 
those who sell. Again, in a word—the same 
word—-self-interest decrees the freeing of the 
Satellites. 

Bountiful blessings for the peoples of the 
earth and for their rulers depend on the 
establishment of disarmament—complete, 
Universal, and controlled—and on the ac- 
Ceptance of the kind and degree of super- 
National government required to administer 
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it. The negotiations to this end now under- 
way will be long and difficult. They must be 
pursued with faith and diligence. Above all, 
as a practical matter, these negotiations must 
be continued on the basis of long-range self- 
interest. Otherwise they will fail. 

Self-interest is the approach but it is tied 
in to something deeper and more powerful. 
Self-interest, apparently so selfish and nar- 
row, can be long-range and can be intelli- 
gent. When it is both long-range and in- 
telligent, it leads to the sort of action which 
can best be described as being virtuous. 


This relation between long-range self- 
interest and virtue covers a great area of 
human policy and action. Whether this cor- 
respondence between the two is universal is 
a question I am not raising at this time. I 
am only saying that, in the situation we have 
just been reviewing, self-interest and virtue 


coincide. 
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Eighteenth District Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I mailed 16 questions to the homes of 
the 18th Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. The response was widespread. I 
believe my colleagues will be interested 
in the views expressed by this large 
group of Americans as shown in the 
following tabulation: 


18th District opinion poll Yes No |No opinion 
a ae tt TEES 
sie Percent) Percent 
$2 ORV Bink (We GIMP? fo 35 naan ns sane nen ndnnnesnnnsnsensasnesasnehenssaerernas 87. 5.5 6.9 
2, “Where +we’ are’’? !___...-------=-<-------- enn i Epo PES Hee f general revenues? 85.8 6.4 7.8 
3. Finance new highways from more highway taxes nstead of general revenues?__-- 67. 0 24.5 8.5 
$ Reduce national debi before cutting personal income taxes? - ----------.---.---.- 77.8) 16.5 5.7 
5. Foreign aid is a needed weapon for winning the cold war?__....._--.....-.,----.- 63.8 26.6 9.6 
6. Repeal McCarran-W alter immigration lawl -idno e 24.8 | 44.8 30. 4 
7. Raise Ist class postal rates to help cut post-office deficits? __—_.-.-------..-..-.-- 65. 6 28. 5 5.9 
8. Federal aid for school construction? a EE ng ig ae te alg ng teed ob pe 59.3 32.4 8.3 
5. Federal “reinsurance” of private health insurance DIANE. baat oar she eka sacbecoes 41.8 | 40.6 17.6 
10. “Soil hank” and flexible supports instead of rigid farm supports?----------------- 79.6 9.4 11.0 
11. Repeal Taft-Hartley DN Be foe eat meted hander E oni iy aca ats pea har BO ide han tae os 751 Ia 
12. Federal water-power projects only where private financing unavailable?........- 81.2 | 13.4 5.4 
OPTIONAL QUESTIONS 
ink President Eisenhower will run for a second term?------------------ 53. 3 31.1 15.6 
rS 2o ne bs the Government is giving away our natural resources? ._--_.--_-.| 26.7] 56.9 16.4 
c: Do you think the net effect of “big business” is good rather than bad for the wee nak 2 
country? Dos a a a ea a ae iTi ha wand raTa than hadi j- s 
t effect of the CIO-AFL merger will be good rather than bad 
Dipo you think tie.rey PE ere ae eE A 04) AOE Gt ae 9| 586 17.5 


for the country?-..-----------------9---9 nnn nnn 


1 As set forth in the President's state of the Union message in which he stressed “we” means not just his admin- 


istration, but also Congress— 


including both parties—and all American people, Democrats and Republicans alike 


Editorial Comment on Time Magazine 
Article Relating to Senator Jenner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed | in 
the Appendix of the RECORD an editorial, 
which appeared in the February 27, 1956, 
issue of the Huronite and the Daily 
Plainsman, Huron, S. Dak., relating to a 
Time magazine article referring to me. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TIME MAGAZINE OUTDOES ITS IDEOLOGICAL SELF 

Senator WILLIAM JENNER, Indiana Repub- 
lican, is a Senator far removed from the 
Plainsman’s circulation area and we have 
not followed his activities too closely as a 
normal result. 

So by reprinting the article from Time 
magazine on JENNER, in accompanying col- 
umns, and wording this editorial on the 
subject of Time, we do not pretend to delve 
into Senator JENNER’S merits or demerits. 
We can note in passing, however, that his 
Lincoln Day speech paraphrases many things 
this newspaper has also said and all in all 
the speech is not one with which we would 
quarrel. 


No; what this editorial strives to call to 
the attention of the reader is the delib- 
erate propaganda which Time magazine 
employs. The article on JENNER is printed 
as news. Itisnotnews. Read it. Note the 
use of opinionated adjectives, the manner in 
which Time attributes opinions to other 
people. 

Time just flatly hangs a label of “crusta- 
cean—reactionary—fossil” on JENNER. Time 
makes Craig “forward looking.” The Abra- 
ham Lincoln National Republican Club in 
Time’s vocabulary is “bitter-right.” JEN- 
NER’s talks are “rabble rousing.” 

There is really no point to the inclusion, 
with a picture, of Jenner, as far as topical 
news of the week goes. ‘The sole purpose 
of the article is obviously and clearly just to 
attack JENNER. If it was to be treated as 
news, it should have been printed a week 
earlier. Time skirts its dilatory coverage 
that way by saying: “Last week Indiana was 
just catching up with a classic JENNER tirade, 
etc.” What the Time editors meant was 
that Time was just catching up with the 
news event and converting it into a vehicle 
for out-and-out propaganda against JENNER, 

Times does this sort of thing constantly, 
of course, in every field of coverage. But 
this is probably one of the best, or worst, 
examples of just how unprincipled Time can 
-be in masquerading opinion as news. 

If Time labeled itself an opinion magazine, 
it would not be bad. But it sells itself as a 
news magazine. And that it most certainly 
is not. 


The trouble is, of course, that it has suc- 
ceeded in getting a great many people to 
believe that it is a news magazine and many 
Americans are sucked into reading it as such. 
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Unless they are careful readers, they find 
themselves getting a weekly brainwashing. 

Remember this: When you read Time, you 
are not reading news, you are reading Time’s 
version of what news should be, you are 
reading their opinions of what people are, of 
what trends exist, of what issues there are. 


Defeat H. R. 5550 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement I submitted to 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
on Tuesday, March 6, 1956, registering 
my opposition against H. R. 5550: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I asked for time to appear before 
you in order to make known to you my great 
concern over H. R. 5550 which provides for 
United States membership in the Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation, usually re- 
ferred to as OTC. 

I don’t have to acquaint you with the 
connection between the OTC and the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. As 
H. R. 5550 is written, its approval by Congress 
would carry with it the approval of the pur- 
poses and objectives of GATT, since OTC 
is proposed specifically to administer GATT 
and to work toward the fulfillment of its 
purposes and objectives, 

Whether I am for or against GATT is be- 
side the point. What is of the greatest sig- 
nificance is that Congress is being asked to 
approve this very complicated 8-year-old 
agreement by a backdoor approach. The 
actual agreement, that is, GATT has never 
been submitted to Congress and is not now 

` before us. Yet we are asked to take a step 
that would represent an acceptance of the 
agreement, whther we like the agreement 
or not, whether or not we believe that the 
State Department went beyond its authority 
in signing GATT in 1947 or whether we think 
that Congress should surrender its power in 
this field or not. 

Speaking as one Member of Congress I 
can assure you that I have no intention 
of resigning my authority, or my responsi- 
bility to my constituents, to the State De- 
partment and much less to an organization 
that would sit in Geneva and in which the 
voice of the United States would be reduced 
to one vote. 

Not only would I be letting down the 
people who elected me and who look to me 
to speak for them in the Congress and who 
expect Congress in turn to speak for the 
United States in questions of foreign trade 
and tariff policies, but I would be giving my 
assent to the virtual disfranchisement of my 
constituents in this field of national activity, 
should I support the OTC. 

In this bill the State Department has con- 
trived a well-hidden snare, preconceived as 
a means of taking out of the hands of Con- 
gress the power lodged there by the Consti- 
tution, without Congress discovering the 
stratagem until it was too late. By that 
time the word of the United States would 
be so pledged and cross-pledged in inter- 
national agreements that in all good honor 
we could not withdraw. Our freedom of 
action in Congress would then be a mockery 
and that would be made all the worse because 
we would have no one to blame but our- 
selves. Our constituents would soon realize 
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that their representatives in Congress had 
lost their power and that a vote in con- 
gressional elections was a vote wasted, so 
far as influence in our foreign-trade policy 
is concerned. 

I am sorry that my feeling toward the 
State Department is marked by such a high 
degree of distrust. The distrust has, how- 
ever, been of their own making. Why do 
they not come forward with a bill proposing 
that the executive and not the legislative 
branch should regulate our foreign com- 
merce? That is their desire and their ob- 
jective in this bill. I would respect them 
for it even though I would not agree with 
them. As it is I neither agree with them 
nor can I respect them for their tactics. 

The reasons advanced for seeking the OTC, 
short of the real purpose that I have out- 
lined, do not add up to good sense. For 
7 or 8 years GATT has functioned without 
OTC, and has transacted much business. It 
has sponsored four international tarif- 
cutting conferences and has disposed of a 
considerable agenda at each of its annual 
sessions. 

So, why is OTC necessary? If OTC is to 
be no more than the State Department claims 
for it, its existence would add little or 
nothing to what GATT already provides. It 
would be nothing more than an international 
sewing circle, offering tax-free jobs to an 
ever-growing list of international bureau- 
crats. 

The logic of this reinforces my conviction 
that the State Department is after something 
far more meaningful than its repeated dis- 
claimers suggest. The OTC proposal is 
nothing less than further prosecution of the 
Department’s tireless quest for control of 
all of our foreign trade policy, including 
both its determination and its execution. 
It seeks the OTC as the stamp of approval 
of Congress itself for State Department man- 
agement of our foreign commerce through 
GATT. 

In my opinion we cannot consent to such 
a renunciation of responsibility; in fact, we 
should roundly condemn any scheme that 
seeks such an end by indirection. I deplore 
the State Department’s attempt; I denounce 
it as an unworthy asault by one branch of 
the Government upon another and resent the 
method of it as a reflection upon the intelli- 
gence of Congress. 

I strongly urge this committee to give the 
State Department the answer it deserves by 
defeating H. R. 5550 outright. 


Announcement by Hon. John F. Kennedy, 
of Massachusetts, in Support of Nom- 
ination of Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
I made this morning. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY SENATOR KENNEDY, MARCH 
8, 1956, In SUPPORT OF NOMINATION OF ADLAI 
STEVENSON 
We are about to begin, commencing in 

New Hampshire next Tuesday, a series of 

primary contests in several key States which 

will influence greatly the choice of the con- 
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vention for Democratic nominee this sum- 
mer. 

Massachusetts will have no such primary. 
I therefore feel that now, not later, is the 
appropriate time for many of us to speak 
out on the candidate of our choice. 

I supported Adlai Stevenson for the nom- 
ination in 1952. I shall support him again in 
1956. No other candidate in 1952 possessed 
his unique combination of qualifications for 
that most arduous of offices. In the inter- 
vening years his intelligence, farsightedness, 
and temperate approach to difficult prob- 
lems have not diminished nor been matched 
by any other potential nominee. 

Consequently, Adlai Stevenson remains, 
in my opinion, the most outstanding choice 
for the Presidency in 1956, and he is the 
most deserving contender for the favor of the 
American people in November. 

Governor Stevenson, beholden to no group 
or section, belonging neither to a left wing 
nor a right wing, represents indeed the finest 
traditions of our party and Nation. He is 
well equipped to resolve the clash of opinions 
and interests which confront our Nation at 
home, and to deal successfully with the bafl- 
ing problems abroad which have increased 
in intensity in recent months. Speaking for 
myself, I intend to exert every effort for his 
nomination at the convention and his elec- 
tion next November. 


Speech by Dan Smoot at For America 
Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago a large rally was 
held in New York City sponsored by For 
America. The following speech by Mr. 
Dan Smoot, of Dallas, Tex., before this 
immense gathering is a challenging ad- 
dress, timely and worthy of considera- 
tion by all loyal Americans: 

Dan SMOOT’S SPEECH AT FOR AMERICA RALLY, 

CARNEGIE HALL, NEw YORK CITY, FEBRUARY 

22, 1956 


Not long ago a correspondent from a news- 
paper in one of the Socialist nations of 
Europe—Sweden—came in to see me in Dal- 
las. The fellow was making a tour of the 
United States and was sending back to his 
paper in Stockholm a daily column, reporting 
on what kind of people we Americans are and 
what kind of country we have. 

By the arm’s-length way in which he ap- 
proached his interview with me, I could tell 
that he had evidently heard a little about 
me: namely, that I represent a queer kind of 
fossilized American as near to becoming ex- 
tinct as the Texas whooping crane. He want- 
ed to get a look at me before my kind van- 
ishes from the face of the earth. 


I didn’t give him much information for his 
column. In fact, he didn’t seem to want any. 
He was telling me. 

He told me that we Americans are the 
luckiest people on earth. This fabulously 
rich country that we have inherited. One of 
our 48 States, he informed me, has more au- 
tomobiles than the total of all automobiles 
in three of the biggest nations in Europe. 
We have more bathtubs than all other peo- 
ple on earth put together. And we have sO 
much food that our Government has to pros- . 
ecute people for trying to raise too much. 
And the oil is—is oozing out of our ears. 
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Americans are blessed of providence, he 
Said, that they fell heir to this great favorite 
Continent, marvelously abundant in natural 
resources. 7 

I asked the Stockholm correspondent 
Whether he had ever been in India. 

He said he had, and he shook his head sadly 
Over the grinding poverty he had seen there. 

I told him that India is richer than the 
United States. 

His mouth fell open as you can imagine. 

“India richer than the United States?” 
he asked. - 

“Yes,” I said, “in natural resources. The 
Indians still have all of the infinite re- 
sources which nature, through milleniums 
of times, has put in the earth. It’s all still 
there safely stored in the ground, untapped. 
We Americans have ours up and in use.” 

The man didn’t know how to deal with 
Whooping cranes; but he wasn’t a quitter; he 
Made one more try at it. 

“You are proud of your American heritage, 
aren’t you?” he asked, rather craftily, know- 
ing full well that he now had me cornered. 

“Oh,” I said, “pride in my American heri- 
tage is an exquisite passion in me; but we 
haven't been talking about my heritage.” 

“But that’s the very thing I came in to 
talk to you about,” he protested. “That’s 
the purpose of my visit with you.” “Oh, well, 
then,” I said, “We had better start all over. 
You spoke of heritage in terms of bathtubs 
and automobiles; and I inherited neither. I 
Was never inside a bathtub until I was in my 
Middle teens, and I was a full grown man be- 
fore I owned an old jalopy.” 

He could see that there was no point in 
talking with an unwashed person like me. 
But he did try to say something polite before 
he left. 

“You Americans have done a proper thing 

sharing your blessings with the rest of the 
World, through the Marshall plan and other 
Overseas aid programs. I know you are proud 
of that.” 

I suppose I was needlessly blunt. 
ie think our foreign aid is immoral,” I 

“It is immoral because it robs me of my 
Substance for purposes which are harmful 

© my Nation (such as, the subsidizing of 
Communist and Socialist governments 
abroad) and it steals the freedom of my 
Children before they even have a chance to 
Protest.” 

`The Stockholm correspondent didn't stay 
around to hear any more; and he—never 
Sent me tearsheets of his column on me. 

I never got around to telling him about my 
heritage, but, perhaps, he wouldn't have 
Understood anyway. 

I was born free. 

That was the rich patrimony my father 
ft me—the richest a man can leave his son. 
I was born free. . 

I have two sons who were born part slaves. 
My little baby, before he can talk, already 
Owes more than $6,000 as his per capita share 
Of the national indebtedness—if you add to 
he official national debt the pending obliga- 

Ons of our Government under social secu- 
rity, veterans’ benefits, and miscellaneous 
Pipeline commitments to the whole wide 
World. 

Never will my sons have the freedom to 
enjoy the product of their own labor. The 

Overnment will beat them to every pay- 
check they ever earn. The Government will 
take what it wants out of their salary before 
they ever get their hands on it—permitting 

hem to have what is left. And the percent- 
age they are permitted to keep decreases 
Tapidly from year to year. 

If they were grown and working today, they 
Would be only about one-third slaves, two- 
thirds free. What will the ratio be 20 years 
from now? Two-thirds slave, one-third free? 

How can any responsible adult American 

y look into the faces of his children 
Without hearing the lost and wind-grieved 
Bhosts of his own childhood crying. 


le 
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“You were born free.” 

Why have we Americans given up so much 
that was unique and important in our own 
system in order to adopt European methods 
that were already worn out and proven to be 
harmful to freedom? 

Consider our taxing system. 

When we adopted the income-tax amend- 
ment in 1913, we removed the one constitu- 
tional limitation which made socialism in 
the United States impossible—and which 
made our form of government different from 
any other in human history. 

Roosevelt was the first President to dis- 
cover the full political potential of the 16th 
amendment. Since his first administration, 
the practice of buying votes with the voters’ 
own money—of promising the people some- 
thing to be paid for out of the Public Treas- 
ury—has become a fixed habit of both politi- 

rties. 
epee oddly enough, our national stampede 
backward into the night of history is hailed 
by modern liberals as progress in the service 
of our “enlightened self-interest.” 

One of the main things that Socialists of 
this century have subverted is language. 

Nowadays, liberal means illiberal. Free- 
dom means slavery, Justice means tyranny. 
And peaceful coexistence describes the ulti- 
mate serenity of an unarmed man who enters 
a cage with a hungry tiger. After the tiger 
has eaten him, they are both at peace. 

Actually, as philosophies of government, 
modern liberalism, communism, and fascism 
are all essentially the same. 

All of them believe that government 
should have unlimited power to do to and 
for the people what government thinks good 

le. i 
spe ai Pitter on the superficial question of 
how government should get and exercise 
but they agree on the fundamental 


wer; 
matin of how much power government 
should have: all of them think that gov- 


ernment must have absolute power—in order 
to promote the general welfare. 

The trouble here is that when govern- 
ment has absolute power to promote the gen- 
eral welfare, government must also have 
absolute power to decide what the general 
dae cog gas chambers were designed to 
promote the general welfare—as Hitler saw 
it. Stalin killed off whole races, provinces, 
and economic groups of people inside Russia 
and put millions in slave camps—to pro- 
mote the general welfare—as Stalin saw it. 

Within 5 years after they had taken over 
China, the Communists had murdered 50 
million people—to promote the general wel- 
fare—as the Chinese agrarian reformers 
a ERT it is liberal to take money from 
you and put it in a big Federal pot, on the 
presumption that politicians will make bet- 
ter use of your money that you would. 

Yet, nowhere in the history of the human 
race is there any justification for this naive 
faith in political power. 

From ancient times until now the welfare 
state, wherever and whenever tried out, has 
failed utterly to provide economic security— 
and it always ends in slavery. 

Whenever a politician tells you that your 
Government has a warm, personal interest 
in you and that he wants the Government 
to be a big brother to you—that politician 
(no matter how popular he may be, nor 
how wide his grin) is misleading you into 
slavery. 

a ain tried to legislate the perfect 
society; and today the average Soviet citizen 
has about as much freedom, and less com- 
fort, than the inmates of American Jails. 

Yet, in our madness, we can think of 
nothing better than to imitate the Soviets. 

Remember the period when we held the 
only decisive weapon in the history of war- 
fare? 

War for America was automatically out- 
lawed then—with -any kind of intelligent 
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policy—because we ultimate 


weapon. 

Did we employ our resources to maintain 
the lead which guaranteed the safety of our 
homeland? 

No. We squandered our resources on up- 
lift for a world which despised us for our 
efforts. - 

In our so-called national defense effort, 
we were penny pinching and halting in re- 
search and production of superweapons and 
of the craft to deliver them. . 

Instead, we mimicked the Soviets. 

They were a police state, maintaining 
mammoth land armies. We tried the same 
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` system, although any bright child should 


know that we could never match the Com- 
munist world in the mobilization of military 
manpower. ‘ 

While neglecting the only kind of arma- 
ments that would protect America, we 
drafted our young men—taking them away 
from the scientific training and industrial 
production that meant our salvation—and 
scattered them over the earth to fight the 
border wars and police actions and stand 
guard for other nations which appeased and 
traded with the enemy whom we were de- 
fending them against. 

And while we were doing this, the enemy— 
with the help of traitors among us—obtained 
and developed that ultimate weapon that 
had been ours. 

Now, war for America is no longer out- 
lawed. It is at best stalemated. 

A popular national magazine recently ran 
a remarkable article about this stalemating 
of military conflict between the U. S. S. R. 
and the United States of America, reporting 
that the Soviets are now shifting to indus- 
trial competition. They are bending all 
their energies to overtake and then surpass 
America in industrial production. 

Do the editors recommend, therefore, that 
we free our economy of Soviet-type con- 
trols and relieve our people of crushing tax- 
ation so that our free economy can prove 
itself incomparably better than any police- 
controlled economy ever devised? 

Not at all. 

We must again mimic the Soviets. 

We must create more and better Marshall 
plans and atoms-for-peace plans so that we 
can throw our national resources away more 
rictously than ever before. 

Whenever the Soviets make a political ges- 
ture of suggesting aid to á foreign Nation, 
we must be prepared to rush in and smother 
that nation with gifts. 

As a dog returneth to his vomit, so a fool 
returneth to his folly. í 

Having permitted the Soviets for 10 years 
to call all the signals; having neglected our 
own defense in the interest of international 
politics; haying crushed much of the ini- 
tiative out of our own people with destruc- 
tive taxation; and having taken much of 
the mobility and flexibility out of our system 
with Soviet-type controls and taxes, we have 
helped the Soviets to close a part of the gap 
that separates their inefficiency from our 
efficiency. 

And now all that is recommended is more 
of the same. 

We must dream up new idiocies to replace 
the old. 

What has happened to our faith in our- 
selves, in our own system, in our God? 

Here is the threat to the life of our Re- 
public: 

Having begun our national life with asser- 
tions of faith in God—believing in the un- 
conquerable power of individual man who 
has the faith to depend on God and the 
fortitude to rely on self—we have come to 
accept the Old World idolatry of State wor- 
ship: Worshiping government as the great 
manmade god who can look after us and 
solve all our problems and converting our 
President into a kind of holy Caesar who 
can do no wrong. 

Where runs the road ahead? 

Remember these magnificent lines from 
Garet Garrett: 
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“There are those who still think they are 
holding the pass against the revolution that 
may be coming up the road, But they are 
gazing in the wrong direction. The revolu- 
tion is behind them. It went by in the 
night of depression, singing songs of freedom. 

“There are those who have never ceased 
tó say very earnestly, ‘Something is going 
to happen to the American form of govern- 
ment if we don’t watch out.’ These were 
the innocent disarmers. Their trust was in 
words.” 

In the 1930’s our Nation was in trouble— 
deep trouble. There was nothing wrong or 
inadequate about our constitutional system. 
American capitalism was not sick of old-age 
or organic weakness: it was suffering from 
grievous wounds -inflicted by the govern- 
mental meddling of World War I. 

The proper solution for our economic 
problems was not to abandon our old 
American system but to return to it. 

The American people knew this instinc- 
tively. That’s why they listened in 1932 to 
a great voice that sang the song of freedom: 

“Any government, like any family, can for 
a year spend a little more than it earns. 
But you and I know that continuance of 
that habit means the poorhouse. 

“Let us have the courage to stop borrow- 
ing to meet continuing deficits—stop the 
deficits. 

“Tf a nation, like a spendthrift, throws dis- 
cretion to the winds, and is willing to make 
no sacrifice at all in spending; if it extends 
its taxing to the limit of the people’s power 

ito pay, and continues to pile up deficits, it 
is on the road to bankruptcy.” 

Those are passages from the 1932 cam- 
paign speeches of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

As Garet Garrett said, the people put their 
trust in words. 

Tonight is a time for words. But tomor- 
row is a time for action. 

We, here, who believe in the American 
fundamentals laid out in George Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, hold in our hands 
the hope of the coming years. 

But we cannot realize that hope for our- 
selves and our children by merely talking 
to each other. 

America has been travelling downward, 
away from her high destiny, because we have 
permitted the levers of political power to fall 
into the hands of men who do not under- 
stand, and who have no real faith in 
America, 

We must act in this crucial year to place 
in high office men who know, who love, who 
understand, and who will uncompromisingly 
stand for America. 


Proposal To Bar Radio and Television 
Advertising of Liquor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unaninmous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a petition 
signed by 10,000 persons, more or less, 
in favor of the so-called Langer bill to 
bar television and radio advertising of 
liquor. Iask that the petition be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PETITION 


To our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to exercise the proper discretion vested 
in you by passing legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce, and its broad- 
casting over the air, a practice which nullifies 
the rights of the States under the 21st 
amendment to control the sale of such bev- 
erages. At a time when 1 out of 10 drinkers 
is becoming an alcoholic there should be no 
encouragement to increasing the use of such 
beverages. Children and youth are being 
misled to consider them harmless, especially 
by the powerful audio and visual suggestions 
of radio and television. 


Treatment of the American Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(0) 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I aşk 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Fred Pillsbury, which ap- 
peared in the February 26, 1956, issue of 
the Boston Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No Minors, INDIANS, DRUNKS, OR Docs 

(By Fred Pillsbury) 


There is about 1 worker in the United 
States Department of Indian Affairs for every 
28 Indians, 

Yet the Indian is the worst fed, the worst 
clad, and the worst housed of any racial 
group in the United States. 

The Indian has the highest illiteracy rate. 
He gets the poorest schooling, the poorest 
medical care and the poorest Government 
services of anyone in the country. 

While the average life of a white person 
in the United States is now 68, and that of 
a Negro is 60, the life expectancy of a baby 
born on the Papago Reservation in south- 
western Arizona is 17 years. The figure is 
approximately the same for the Navahos, the 
Hopis, the Utes, the Sioux, and other reser- 
vation Indians. 

The shameful plight of the modern Amer- 
ican Indian is presented in no-holds-barred 
fashion in America’s Concentration Camps, 
by Carlos B. Embry (David McKay Co., $3.50, 
pp. 242). Mr. Embry, a Kentucky newspaper 
publisher, former school teacher and State 
senator, roundly condemns this country’s 
treatment of the Indians from colonial times 
right through the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. From Washington’s day on, Presidents, 
politicians, and bureaucrats have promised 
the Indian a new deal—and taken no sub- 
stantial action. 


NEGRO AND INDIAN 


Perhaps Mr. Embry’s most telling point is 
his comparison of how the Negro has fared 
in the last 100 years with how the Indian 
has been doing. “Usually,” the author writes, 
“when we speak of racial minorities, segre- 
gation, fair employment, or the oppressed and 
persecuted, we think of the American Negro. 
But the Negro has come a long way from 
slavery in 100 years, while the position of the 
Indian has been practically static.” 

Negroes today own 14 banks, 200 credit 
unions, 60,000 retail businesses, 26 savings 
and loan associations, and 25 large insur- 
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ance companies with assets of more than 
$100 million. They own and publish 150 
newspapers and several major magazines. 
They own 184,000 farms, averaging 70 acres 
each; some 10,000 Negroes graduate from 
college each year; large numbers are found 
in all the professions, yet.there has never 
been any Federal bureau of Negro affairs to 
help them out. 

American Indians own no banks, no in- 
surance companies, no credit unions or sav- 
ings and loan associations except those spon- 
sored by the Government, and few retail 
businesses. Few Indians graduate from col- 
lege, one important reason being that few 
of the high schools operated on the reserva- 
tion by the Government are accredited. For 
this reason, Indian veterans have been large- 
ly unable to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity to attend college under the GI bill. 

The number of Indians engaged in the 
professions is practically nil. The reserva- 
tion schools are staffed with white teachers. 
The reservation doctors are white, and 
the reservation Indian lawyer does not exist. 
Most of the traders on the Indian reser- 
vation are white, an outgrowth of our Gov- 
ernment’s determination to have peaceable 
trade and intercourse with the Indians. 
Needless to say, the white traders run things 
just about as they please in the same arbi- 
trary way that Washington runs the affairs 
of the Indians—with little or no concern for 
what the Indians themselves desire. ‘We 
know what’s good for you,” seems to be the 
attitude of the Department of Indian Af- 
fairs. According to Mr. Embry it never has. 

This is an example of what happens (in di- 
_rect violation of the Indian Reorganization . 
Act, incidentally) : 

The Navahos were asked to draw up a 
budget of the tribe’s requirements for 1950. 
Members of the tribal council left their jobs 
and traveled long distances to spend 3 days 
working it out. “But when they submitted 
their recommendations they found that the 
agency officials had prepared a budget and 
forwarded it to Washington.” 

“They were just kidding us,” said one 
council member. “And the worst of it is that 
we could not even find out the amount of 
the budget or the items on it. They don’t 
tell us these things, although we are sup- 
posed to see that the money is wisely spent.” 


CONSERVATION 


Conservation has sometimes hit the In- 
dians where it hurts. The sheep and goat 
have long been the backbone of the Navaho 
economy (the Navaho has been abused about 
as much as any tribe). The horse has been @ 
prestige item. But now and then the Gov- 
ernment has announced, without warning, 
stock reduction programs with no regard to 
how the vast bulk of the Navaho subsist or 
their cultural habits. And the reservation 
Ifdians have never been paid for not rais- 
ing sheep or goats or horses. 

What is to be done? The Indian, says 
Mr. Embry, “must be integrated into our 
regular governmental plan’—after the Fed- 
eral Government has lived up to its many, 
neglected treaties and agreements. Land and 
funds held in trust by the Federal Govern- 
ment should be turned over to the Indians. 
The Indians should be given the right to 
govern themselves, the same right that other 
citizens have. It is elementary .that State 
laws which deprive Indians of the right to 
purchase liquor and vote should be abolished. 
The Indian, in short, should be given con- 
trol of property and destiny while the Gov- 
ernment does something new—lives up to its 
obligations to the Indians. 

Mr. Embry does not suggest it, but per- 
haps what the Indian needs to get this is an 
NAACP type of organization to fight his 
battles. But, of course, to have an NAACP 
there has to be some measure of freedom in 
the first place. 

All Americans should read America’s Con- 
centration Camps—and wince. 
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Fifth Anniversary of Imprisonment of 
Archbishop Beran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the one 
thing above all else the Communists fear 
is the spread of truth behind the Iron 
Curtain. Their entire system is based 
upon the suppression of information 
from the outside world and stifling of 
Opinion and thought within their tyran- 
nical empire. 

Recognition of this situation makes 
it doubly important that we pause today 

consider that next Saturday marks 
the 5th anniversary of the imprisonment 
by the Communists of Archbishop Joseph 
Beran, Archbishop of Prague. 

Archbishop Beran is one of the great 
Churchmen of Europe, widely loved 
Within and without the Catholic Church. 
Even in absentia, his spirit is a strong 
factor in the will of his countrymen to 

e free. He stands today—wherever he 
May be—as a symbol to the people of 
Czechoslovakia of their desire to rid 
themselves of the infamous Soviet rule 
Which has temporarily rubbed out their 
Proud heritage of liberty and freedom. 

The Archbishop of Prague is but one 
of many noble men who have lost their 
freedom in service to their church in 
recent years. Cardinal Tien in China, 
Cardinal Wyszyski in Poland, Cardinal 
Stepinac in Yugoslavia, and Cardinal 

dszenty in Hungary are others who 
ve suffered cruel imprisonment under 
the Soviets. j 

Mr. Speaker, the free world, by its 
stony silence, is sealing the fate of 
Archbishop Beran and his gallant 
churchmen. Does the faet that these 
innocent men are still suffering amidst 
the apathy of the rest of the world mean 
that we have given them up for lost? 
Does it mean that we are insensible to 
the crimes which have been perpetrated 
against them? 

No, Mr. Speaker; we have not forgot- 
€n them. But we must intensify our 
efforts to set them free. Through the 
Voice of America and Radio Free Europe 
We must demand an end to the terror 
behind the Iron Curtain. By raising our 
Voices in protest, we not only bring hope 
O those imprisoned under Soviet rule, 

ut we also make sure that the entire 
World is informed of the true facts of 
religious persecution in the lands where 
the Red hordes have taken over. 

As we pause today in sober commem- 
Oration of Archbishop Beran’s tragic re- 
Moval from Prague, let us reaffirm our 
‘Opposition to the godless evil which has 

rought so much misery and suffering 
upon: the world. We in the United 
States, as the world’s great disciples of 

reedom, cannot in good conscience con- 
tinue to pursue our present disinterested 

Course. We must renew our demands 
that Archbishop Beran and others who 
are suffering a similar fate are given the 
freedom to which all men are entitled. 
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Ford Foundation: We Need a New Word liberal arts and sciences colleges and 


for Philanthropy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress of the United States seems to me 
quite properly the sounding board for 
applauding the most recent of the great 
gestures of the Ford Foundation on be- 
half of the people of the United States. 
It is for this reason that I rise to add my 
voice to the paean of praise from every- 
where that met the Ford grant of half a 
billion dollars for the Nation's private 
hospitals, colleges, and medical schools. 

This bold impact of business largess 
on American life is giving a new dimen- 
sion to PLEDE gh et 

i on this grand s 
See ace WOR and that word has 


for so 
t we have 
t yet been coined. For wha 
sare is not philanthropy in the old ac- 


d sense. What we have -here is, 
roe philanthropy and social et 
sciousness in its noblest form, joined w , 
business and financial statesmanship 
of a high order. What we have is vast 
wealth in full and potent recognition of 
its responsibilities and financial are 
sources employed in the public rear 
on an enlightened plane. The grant x 
$500 million views the current pattern o 
American life and seeks to give it the 
infusion of strength and stability where 
strength and stability are most neede 
and may produce the greatest good for 
the greatest number over the longes 
E iait spot in American life at 
this hour is education, in terms‘of finan- 

i d. 
pr precision, intelligence, and we 
most careful kind of planning, the For 
Foundation aimed at this most SE 
rassing phase of our generation an 
with a single blow lifted it out of the 
doldrums. The problem is too over- 
whelming to suggest that this donation 
brought with it total solution. But it 
made an extraordinary dent. $ 

When in the history of American phi- 
lanthropy—or philanthropy snywhere—+ 
has there been a comparable donation? 

After the weak spot in American life 
which we have for long identified as the 
inadequate schoolroom, the underpaid 
teacher, and the lack of teaching per- 
sonnel, came the Nation’s other great 
need. This was the need for the support 
of the Nation’s private hospitals. Thus 
the grant includes $200 million in out- 
right gifts to some 3,500 voluntary, non- 
profit hospitals. It means that each hos- 
pital listed will get from $10,000 to $250,- 
000 to improve its services. 

What do we have, then, in just money 
terms? ` ca 

We have of this half billion dollars, 
$210 million to be disbursed for endow- 
ment grants, the annual incomes from 
which are to be used to increase faculty 
salaries at.each of the Nation’s 615 re- 
gionally accredited privately supported 


_ enterprise. 


universities. The grants range from 
$31,000 to $5 million. Secondly, we have 
$200 million for hospitals. And finally 


we have $90 million for privately sup- 


ported medical schools. 

Beneath this simple itemization what 
I would call modern, scientific philan- 
thropy, rests a certain goodness of heart, 
‘and a policy of high-level executive 
planning which is—as I see it—without 
precedent in the history of our society. 
It is the American story reflected from a 
new angle of vision and it does us all 
proud for it involves the essential char- 
acteristics of the American tradition. 
The story of Henry Ford, both the gen- 
eration that gave us the model T and 
the generation that gave us the Thun- 
derbird, is in a very concrete sense and 
on a. large canvas the story of the 
American people. Here is invention. 
Here is enterprise. Here is success. 
Here is faith. Here is above all the 
brilliant spirit of the pioneer. It is 
achievement in which, under the Amer- 


ican system, everyone seems to share - 


and in which untold millions of us were 
participants. 

It is the story of the individual thriv- 
ing in a climate of freedom and oppor- 
tunity and joining with all America, and 
having all America join him, in the fab- 
ulous success of a fabulous life. 

For me this $500 million gesture is the 
crowning touch of a philosophy of free 
enterprise and private finance capital 
and to the progress and the good for- 
tune that it has produced. It is the 


` finest example possible of great wealth 


being used beautifully and effectively— 
as a trust, for the benefit of mankind. 
In the great modern theater of the 
world’s business there are few industries 
comparable to Ford. And in the great 
modern theater of vast accumulations of 
wealth we have here the profoundest 
example yet of huge finances, segregated 
in a mighty fund, and expended in a 
manner that without eccentricity has 
captured the imagination of the Ameri- 
can people. 

For what has been done has been done 
wisely. 

What has been done has been done 
under the ablest counsel. 

Each problem this fund sought to 
attack has been first carefully studied by 
experts. What we have is first the 
means, then the heart, then the wisdom. 

The end result is a type of philanthro- 
py for which I insist we need a new word. 

Ford is a name woven deep ito Ameri- 
can industrial history. In the smaller 
forms of business it has been repeated 
time without number. Every business- 
man is a potential Ford. For what con- 
ditions did he have that were not avail- 
able to other Americans? In 1903, the 
Ford Motor Co. began with a total cash 
investment of $28,000. Since 1919 the 
Ford empiré has been a Ford family 
Today three of Henry Ford’s 
grandsons are the operating heads of the 
company. 

All that I have been saying about this 
$500 million grant stems from the organ- 
ization of the Ford Foundation by the 
original Henry Ford and his late son, 
Edsel. It is now the largest philanthro- 
py in the United States. Our laws and 


- 
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Ford wisdom are to be lauded for the 
fact that the establishment of this foun- 
dation made it possible to prevent what 
would have amounted to the liquidation 
of this magnificent business enterprise 
because of inheritance and other taxes. 

The American people gain as a result 
and all of us become the beneficiaries of 
Mr. Henry Ford’s will. : 

It may be that the great gift of all to 
evolve from this Ford adventure in phi- 
lanthropy is yet to come. For there are 
other great business enterprises and 
there is financial talent and goodness of 
heart in great abundance among our 165 
million people. I can see in it an object 
lesson to legislation itself. Henry Ford, 
more perhaps than any other individual 
of his time, brought manufacturing to 
bear spectacularly on the history of 
American industrial progress. His 
grandsons are following in his footsteps 
to their great credit. Just as other man- 
ufacturers have followed where Ford has 
led, may our world not hope that other 
masters of vast accumulations of prop- 
erty may emulate him and his kith and 
kin in the world of enlightened philan- 
thropy? Meanwhile, should not Con- 
gress ‘take heart from this princely be- 
quest? Ought we not reappraise our 
problems? Is it not for us to adopt an 
attitude, legislatively, toward education 
and medicine that will at long last bring 
us to the goal toward which Ford has so 
brilliantly advanced us? That goal is 
the betterment of life for all mankind 
by the intelligent use of the people's 
wealth for the people. 


Thomas G. Masaryk, Great Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the many thousands of Americans 
of Czech and Slovak ancestry who are 
honoring the memory of Thomas G. 
Masaryk, who has taken his place in his- 
tory as one of the great champions of the 
cause for freedom. 

He is hailed as the founder and libera- 
tor of the Czechoslovak Republic; under 
his inspired leadership the people of 
Czechoslovakia achieved freedom, de- 
mocracy, and independence. He was a 
great patriot who, by his high ideals, 
faith, and courage, led the people of 
Czechoslovakia so nobly that between the 
years of 1918 and 1937, when he died, 
they had built their country into a strong 
and flourishing nation. 

The freedom of his country was short- 
lived, for shortly after ‘this passing, 
Czechoslovakia lost its independence first 
to the Nazis and later to the Communists. 
However, the people of Czechoslovakia 
are ever mindful of the example set by 
Thomas Masaryk, his sacrifices in their 
behalf, his unwavering belief in the 
principles of freedom, democracy, jus- 
tice, and honor; his prayers that his peo- 
ple should remain free from tyranny. 
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Although the people of Czechoslovakia 
suffer under tyranny today, they have 
not forgotten their past freedom or the 
principles of the man who helped them 
achieve it. They will not miss any op- 
portunity to grasp that freedom again 
for the spirit of Thomas Masaryk lives 
on in their hearts as it does all over the 
world where men adhere to the prin- 
ciples of liberty and abhor totalitarian- 
ism and dictatorship. 

It is fitting that on the anniversary of 
the birth of the great Thomas Masaryk, 
we who are free of the shackles of bond- 
age and tyranny, should rededicate our- 
selves to the principles for which he stood 
and to the tasks which lay before us. We 
must work unfailingly to preserve our 
own freedom and to do all we can to help 
others, less fortunate than we, to regain 
and to maintain theirs. 


Goons Have Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Edward Chevlin was a witness 
who gave a congressional committee, 
holding hearings in Kansas City in-an 
effort to check goon squads who were 
entering the construction of several Gov- 
ernment projects and depriving thou- 
sands of union men of their jobs, valu- 
able testimony which assisted in stop- 
ping the unlawful activities of Ring and 
his goons. What happened to Chevlin 
is briefly told by a February 6, 1956, edi- 
torial from the Kansas City Times which 
reads as follows: 

THE STRANGE CHEVLIN CASE 


Judging by comments around town the 
outcome of the strange case of Edward Chev- 
lin and the prosecutor receives general ap- 
proval. You wouldn’t think of the erratic, 
loquacious Eddie Chevlin as material for a 
hero or a cause celebre. Yet circumstances 
combined to make him a passing TV star 
of this area, the subject of a national maga- 
zine story and the object of aroused citizen 
support. © 

In the summer of 1953, you recall, the 
whole area was aroused over the disastrous 
construction shutdown forced by O. L. Ring 
and dramatized by roving muscle men with 
guns. In that tense situation it was little 
Eddie Chevlin who was the star of the con- 
gressional committee’s hearing, watched over 
TV by scores of thousands. He told a dra- 
matic story of sluggings, threats and impli- 
cations of chicanery—the situation that led 
him to carry a gun. 

To Kansas City Chevlin became known as 
the No. 1 prosecuting witness for any legal 
action to be taken against the Ring crowd 
and its allies. The main puzzlement came 
some time after a county grand jury in- 
dicted Chevlin for brandishing a gun at the 
same time that the muscle men were being 
indicted on a long list of charges. It turned 
out that the indictments against Ring and 
his crowd faded out or were reduced to minor 
charges. And they seemed to be handled as 
routine cases by the prosecutor’s office. 

But when it came to the prosecuting wit- 
ness, Chevlin, the prosecution was handled 
personally by Richard K. Phelps, the prose- 
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cutor. While the charges against the Ring 
crowd faded quickly, Phelps hammered 
away at Chevlin through 4 trials. Chevlin 
was kept under the shadow of a felony 
charge for nearly 2% years. 

The public couldn’t pretend to pass on the 
legal merits of the many cases that came 
from a grand jury investigation. But the 
public’ does have a sense of fairness. And 
Eddie Chevlin has become more significant 
than he could have expected in his wildest 
dreams. 


H. R. 9777: A Bill To Amend the 


Davis-Bacon Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, March 6, I introduced H. R. 9777, 
a bill to amend the Davis-Bacon Act. 
The amendments proposed in my bill 
would, in brief, broaden the scope of the 
present law, making it a mandatory pro- 
vision in any federally assisted construc- 
tion program. The present act is obliga- 
tory only in those projects financed en- 
tirely by Government funds. Thus, 
whenever a bill comes up for construc- 
tion which involves Federal money, it 
becomes necessary for representatives of 
the AFL-CIO and the building and con- 
struction trades, together with inter- 
ested Members of Congress, to work 
toward the inclusion of the Davis-Bacon 
prevailing wage provision in the legisla- 
tion. The remedy I propose is a simple 
one, involving a basic revision of the law 
to extend the coverage on a permanent . 
basis instead of in piecemeal fashion as 
is presently the case. H. R. 9777 simply 
guarantees that all types of grants, loans 
or contributions made by the Federal 
Government to assist the various States 
and localities in needed construction 
must be automatically covered by the 
Davis-Bacon prevailing wage provision. 
In short, my bill is designed to make the 
Davis-Bacon prevailing wage policy uni- 
form in its application. 

In addition, H. R. 9777 requires the 
Secretary. of Labor to predetermine not 
only the hourly prevailing wage, but also 
existing fringe benefits found to be the 
prevailing practice in any given area 
which have been established as a result 
of collective bargaining between em- 
ployer and employee. For example, sev- 
eral instances have occurred in my own 
State of Washington, where outside con- 
tractors have met the prevailing wage 
provision, but failed to conform to the 
local prevailing fringe benefits, which 
obviously placed the local contractor at 
a great disadvantage. The bill would 
also require the Secretary of Labor to 
predetermine prevailing practices with 
reference to hours of work and overtime 
payment. H.R. 9777 points up a specific 
provision in regard to payment at a rate 
of not less than time and one-half the 
basic hourly wage for hours in excess of 
8 hours per day, in excess of 40 hours 
per week, work in excess of 5 consecutive 
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days, and work on Saturdays, Sundays, 
or legal holidays. These provisions are 
primarily directed at placing all Federal 
construction on a comparable basis, bid- 
wise, and also to prevent the Federal 
Government from participating in any 
Situation which would tend to destroy or 
undermine prevailing hours of work and 
rates of overtime pay arrived at through 
Lele brs negotiated collective bargain- 

g. 

Finally, H. R. 9777 would confer the 
necessary authority upon the Secretary 
of Labor to make investigations and full 
enforcement power to carry out the pro- 
Visions of the act. 

It is my sincere hope that the distin- 
guished Members of this House, recog- 
nizing the need for the maintenance of 
fair labor standards throughout the 
length and breadth of the Nation, will 
act favorably on this legislation when it 
Comes to the floor of the House. 


~ Benson Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 6, 1956 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the tremendous interest.in the pend- 
farm legislation, under unanimous 
Consent heretofore granted, I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, a letter re- 
ceived from my constituent, G. W. 
Johnstone, of Harrington Park, N. J. 
Mr. Johnstone is distinguished in the 
field of public information and is pres- 
ently director of radio-TV public rela- 
tions for the National Association of 
Manufacturers. His letter follows: 
HARRINGTON, PARK, N. J., 
February 23, 1956. 
Hon. FRANK C. Osmers, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FRANK: I am writing this from my 
room in the Carlton Hotel, for, as you know, 
I have been in Washington for a few days. 

I have just viewed a half-hour television 
Program on CBS-TV and certainly am proud 
of our Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Ezra 

t Benson. He ended his well-produced 
TV half hour, a defense of a 4-week previous 
Program on the same network, with a fer- 
vent appeal to his viewers to write their 
Congressman. So I am losing no time. If 
you did not have the opportunity to view 

program, by a copy of this letter of mine 
being sent to him, I am suggesting that his 
Office send you a script of the entire half 
hour. 

Secretary Benson, a farmer from his boy- 
hood days, told the American public the 
facts of the present predicament of the 
American farmers. It was not colored with 
Partisan flavor—he spelled out the reasons 
for the current situation, gave a most sensi- 
ble and down-to-earth explanation of what 
Can be done to alleviate the situation. And 
this is where you come in. 

I know that you are on his side—that as 
& stanch and true Republican you will sup- 
Port his goals. But, with New Jersey an 
agricultural State there brings to my mind 
an additional way in which you can help 
the Secretary: 
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You are loved by the people of Bergen 
County—you have been their true servant 
through the years that you have served them. 
Even some—even many—of your partisan 
opponents will admit this. You can help the 
Secretary of Agriculture win his fight for 
all the farmers of the Nation by including, 
from today on, until the cause is won, your 
plea that your audiences stand behind Sec- 
retary Benson in his fight in every speech 
you make—whether it be on the floor of 
Congress, on a platform where you appear 
as a speaker, and even in your conversation 
with each and every person you meet. 

You can do it—and I know you will do it. 

Secretary Benson doesn’t know me from 
Adam. But, as you know, next. month marks 
my 34th active year in the radio (and now 
TV) broadcasting business. And persons 
who know their business, I believe, should 
support each other—particularly when they 
voice the truth. 

As always, 


Fondly, 
G. W. (JOHNNY) JOHNSTONE. 


Address by Roger W. Straus, Temple 
Emanu-El’s Men’s Club, Upon Being 
Presented With the Distinguished Serv- 


ice Award, New York, January 18, 1956 : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I take pleas- 
ure in including an address by my good 
friend and constituent, Roger W. Straus, 
outstanding leader in business, civic, and 
philantrophic affairs. This address was 
delivered before the Temple Emanu-El’s 
Men’s Club on January 18, 1956, in New 
York City, at which time Mr. Straus 
was presented with the distinguished 


service award: 

When Dr. Mark, Mr. Kahn, and Dr. Gordon 
spoke to me about the award that you have 
just given me, I was deeply touched and, 
I confess, flattered. Then they added their 
polite, but firm request: that, on the oc- 
casion of the presentation, I was to give 
a talk based on my experiences, observa- 
tions, and reflections of over 40 years of 
adult life. I was, so to speak, to “sing for 

Eie, 
my Meente with some misgivings and, 
above all, with the feeling that many of you 
must have had much the same pattern of 
experiences and arrived at much the same 
conclusion as mine. For, like many of you, 
I have lived through two World Wars, an 
economic depression of tremendous dimen- 
sions, and the continuing wars of world 
communism, both hot and cold in a chal- 
lenge that is still with us. It is true that I 
have been active in these years in the world 
of business and in educational and in re- 
ligious affairs. Perhaps more than is aver- 
age, I have concerned myself with the 
strengthening of Judaism. I received my in- 
spiration to do so from my lifelong associa- 
tion with Beth El and Emanu-El, especially 
from my teacher from boyhood, the late be- 
loved Dr. Samuel Schulman. Indeed this led 
to vital interest in all religion; and with the 
work of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, an organization with which 
I am sure you are familiar. At any rate, my 
conclusion today, as it has been for decades, 
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is that man has an overpowering need for 
religion: and that we Americans have a 
particular need for our religions in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition, which empha- 
size the value of individual human being. 
By this light, everyone is a son of God and 
therefore a brother to all other human 
beings. My conclusion is that this is the 
key-essential both for individual happiness 
and for world progress. In the words of our 
great teacher, Hillel, “All the rest is com- 
mentary.” 

Some 25 years ago, I had occasion to speak 
before a men’s group of a synagogue and, 
at that time, I made the emphasis that 
“Judaism is becoming to the Jew.” I feel 
that way even more strongly today, after 
all that has happened. 

It is this background that makes me feel 
that, if I were called upon to nominate a 
“man of the year,” I would suggest the un- 
known, ordinary, perhaps obscure, man who 
during a lifetime of trials, held fast to his 
trust in God. He is the man of faith, with- 
out name or recognition—the unknown sol- 
dier of life—who has seen much, and en- 
dured and suffered much, but who never 
faltered in his trust in a Supreme Being. 
He is the man who never yielded the humble 
awareness that, while he was part of a vast 
and mysterious cosmos, and though he was 
marked with faults and inadequacies, he 
was yet made in the image of God. My can- 
diate for such an award, this year and every 
year, is the simple, steadfast believer who 
remembered and cherished the most impor- 
tant of the commandments of the deca- 
logue: “I am the Lord, thy God. * * * Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” 

In the lifetime of this steadfast man of 
faith, he encountered and resisted many 
false prophets of many a false god. In all 
of those years, as now, these were to be 
found aplenty. They offered such an easy 
theology under the name of “ideology.” ` 
They were so convicing and glib; they were 
so seductively satisfying—at least for a time. 

And they were hollow. 


Consider some of these baals and how they 
seduced and betrayed their followers and 
deceived the world. 


Early in this century, there was the false 
god of science. Man’s inventiveness was ex- 
panding with an almost explosive speed. We 
were mastering everything. We were plumb- 
ing the depths of the sea. We were ranging 
wide through the atmosphere and its end- 
less reaches. We were conquering time and 
space. We were, it seemed, set to harness 
everything in a vast outpouring of scientific, 
mechanical, and industrial ingenuity. : 

These new inventions and developments 
were good things in and of themselves; or 
rather, they were potentially useful tools. 
In the service of God, they could have glori- 
fied Him and His creatures. But it was for- 
gotten that they were only tools. What hap- 
pened was that science came to be projected, 
and to be-regarded, as a substitute deity, 
as the answer to all of man’s needs, including 
his deep, spiritual needs. Until we were 
brought up short by the realization that 
this, too, had been accepted by many as a 
false god; that the scientific mastery of the 
elements could serve warmakers as well as 
men of peace; totalitarianism, as well as 
popular government. Greed and conquest, 
racialism, and imperialism, were all able to 
employ the ultimate achievements of science. 
It became quite clear that once deified, sci- 
ence turned into a false god. 


It was a false god whatever its disguise or 
name and whether it came in the form of the 
latest discovery of atomic physics or of the 
planetary motions or of psychoanalysis. 
Pitted, however, against the awesome com- 
mandments, “I am the Lord, thy God. * * * 
Thou shalt have no other gods before me”; | 
measured by the capacity for meeting man’s 
deepest needs, they all, whatever their dis- 
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guise, revealed that they were idols with 
clay feet, 

This deification, you remember, went back 
to the period before, and continued through 
much of, the two sanguinary World Wars 
that my generation has seen; wars which 
themselves threw the revealing light of gun 
flares and bomb bursts on the shallow claims 
of science alone as redeemer. 

There was the period after the First World 
War: and most of us, I am sure, remember 
it. Everywhere there was a worship of the 
false god of materialism. Life was to be 
only a succeession of material and sensual 
pleasures. 
ures, too, were as dust in our mouths; that 
somehow, their increasing possession was an 
illusion; that they gave birth to new and 
greater torments and agonies, and finally, 
that they were dissolved altogether in the 
bust that followed the boom. 

You need only turn to the newspapers of 
that period to see how shabby was this false 
god of materialism: the rackets and the cor- 
ruption, the delinquency, juvenile and adult, 
the soaring divorce rate, the prevalent im- 
morality and the inner unhappiness that 
this always indicates. There it stood and 
stands revealed; material progress without 
vision or meaning, without solace or comfort, 
a hollow, faceless shell that mocked our finest 
impulses.> A pitifully false god, a Baal whose 
fires had scorched us; but which, we were 
determined, we would keep far from our 
children. 

In shock and in horror, at what men saw, 
many of them turned away. Yet, as so often 
in the history of mankind, they turned, not 
to the religion of the Fatherhood of one God 
and the brotherhood of all men, but to still 
other and gaudier worships. 

During that period, and in the despair at 
the “bust” that followed the “boom,” there 
were many who turned to pride and racial- 
ism: to the hatreds of the Ku Klux Klan in 
this country; and abroad, to the brutishness 
of fascism and nazism, and to the venom of 
the class hatred of communism. All proved 
to be false gods. All were spawned out of the 
arrogance that man can create his own divin- 
ity, to suit his own appetites and passions. 
All stood revealed in their leprous nakedness, 
and all tumbled (or are doomed to tumble) 
in an agony of horror, bloodshed, and 
destruction. 

This was the period of the so-called bright, 
young men. They strutted in their assur- 
ances that in man himself, without aware- 
ness or realization of, the Almighty, there 
was the final answer. 

These were the bright young men who 
when they saw one man-made idol crumble 
in their hands set out to fashion yet 
another out of the same drab, common clay. 
If not science, it was material progress; then 
it was political power; then it was psycho- 
analysis; then it was religious skepticism. 
They even sacrificed their country to these 
idols. They were so sure that they had the 
answer, even if one answer succeeded another. 
They were so sure that the answer could be 
found everywhere-except in the book known 
as the Holy Scriptures. I need not mention 
any one name to you. You will no doubt 
yourselves, think of those deceptively bright, 
young people, many of whom, like the idols 
they invented, crashed in their own filth. At 
this point Iam tempted to name names. But 
to name those not proven guilty is unfair 
and to name those so proven is both unkind 
and unnecessary. These men were products 
of their time, and therefore all of us share 
their guilt to some extent. They followed 
false gods. Were we strong enough in our 
faith and obedience to the one God? 

You are all, I am sure, familiar with the 
phenomenon that I am describing; and with 
the people who embodied this arrogant pur- 
suit, always of a God of their own making, 
never for the Almighty, who made us all. 


Until we found that these pleas- , 
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They included men and women who had been 
born into the Christian faith, with its Ser- 
mon on the Mount. They included men and 
women who were once of the Jewish faith, 
with its 10 commandments and its prophetic 
urgings. They had only to look to their 
own tradition, to their own family fireside to 
see, enshrined in His hallowed place, a God 
of righteousness, of justice, and of mercy 
offering to all those very gifts which the 
human spirit craved most. But they did not 
look to the great truths of their own Judeo- 
Christian tradition. Always there was 
another false god to make out of the dross; 
another idol to worship; and to leave them, 
desperate and frustrate as each false god 
mocked their efforts and all but consumed 
the world itself. 

Then something of a change seemed to 
come upon us; in the period just before and, 
even more, during the Second World War. It 
was not only in the foxholes that the number 
of atheists seemed to shrink to zero. The 
change seemed to affect others. elsewhere; in 
fact, everyone; in shop and on the farm; in 
school and in factory; in office, and above all, 
in the some. Somehow it began to dawn 
upon many of us that all of our vast and 
increasing possessions, all our ingenious 
skill, all our seemingly unbounded knowl- 
edge were not enough to answer the voice— 
perhaps, the cry—within each of us. Some- 
how we realized that while we were sated 
with much, we still had an enormous void. 
We began to sense that we needed not only 
the gifts of life but a philosophy of life. 
Above all, we had need of a philosophy of the 
good life. And, we discovered, such a phi- 
losophy was within our reach. In fact, we 
had first learned it in our homes, at our 
mother’s knees, and from our father’s lips; 
and in our synagogues and churches, from 
our rabbis, ministers, and priests. 

There we were, millions of us, caught in 
the web of a titantic struggle; itself the con- 
sequence of the deification of the state and 
of state power by the Nazis in Germany, the 
militarists of Japan, the Fascists of Italy. 
There we were, suddenly fiung into a combat 
for sheer survival. In that dark hour we 
were united into a brotherhood of war that, 
had we all been true to our religious faith, 
might have been a unity of the brotherhood 
of peace. 

We barely survived that combat. And 
when it was over we saw that while we had 
overcome one tyrant or another we had not 
defeated the ideology of tyranny or the sa- 
tanism of false religion and man-made gods. 

Still another of man’s own devising had 
emerged, stronger than ever before. This 
time it was the force of worldwide commu- 
nism, conceived by atheism and begotten out 
of economic materialism. 

It was then we made the clearest discovery 
of all; that it was not enough to contend 
with this new dark power with material 
weapons alone, for in such there lay its own 
Satanic strength. Only as these were inspired 
and touched by a spiritual flame, could we 
ever hope to counter the new threat. to our 
lives, to our civilization, and to all that men 
have struggled for through the milennia. 

After the Second World War, the agony 
continued; we went through a smaller, but 
not less horrible war in Korea; an inevitable 
part of the war of ideologies in which we all 
find ourselves today and which will probably 
be with us through our lifetime and extend 
perhaps beyond that period. 

Out of this war of ideology, many men and 
women came to the point of no return, where 
they had to do some solid, hard, rethinking 
of their real values. It was evident that the 
basic economic difference between com- 
munism and democracy, however opposed 
they were, was not the crucial cause of the 
conflict. If it were that alone, we might 
concievably coexist. Something more pro- 
found and more fundamental was at issue. 
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Today they are openly contesting, one 
against the other, the force in world com- 
munism, of atheistic materialism and in 
contrast to it, the religions of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition and heritage. Here is the 
basic cleavage. We may be equaled and, for 
all we know, surpassed, if only material 
strengths and values are put on the scale. 
But it is also a struggle in which we are in- 
vincible if we bring up our heavy artillery of . 
the spirit of man; if we enlist in our total 
armament the moral values that have come 
to us from the ancient fountains of our re- 
ligions. 

It is no accident that the forces of religion 
in this country as elsewhere are now gaining. 
in strength and in numbers. The trend is 
worldwide and it derives from the observa- 
tion that so many millions of people have 
made for themselves in these two score years 
of war after war, and crisis after crisis. The 
false gods we have, at long last recognized, 
are many. Their names are legion. Their 
disguises are numerous and endless, but by 
whatever name they are called, they remain 
in the end; false, corrupting, and destructive. 

By circumstances beyond anyone’s control, 
this fundamental clash of ideologies is em- 
bodied today in two continental countries. 
We of the United States have, by the organi- 
zation of our God-given resources, acquired 
a world leadership in this miltonian con- 
test. We will deserve that leadership; and 
we will use it to effective purpose, only as 
we remember the arsenal to which we have 
access and which our opponent cannot 
muster; our belief in the treasures of the 
spirit, our religious conviction that we are 
not robots to be enslaved by the State or to . 
bow our head and bend our knee to any man- 
made idol; but that we are bound together 
in an invincible fraternity, a single, human 
brotherhood under the fatherhood of one 
God. 

As we live by that awareness and convic- 
tion, we will make and keep America strong 
and free. We will help the world to acquire 
its strength and its freedom. For it is a con- 
viction that all Americans can share and 
are sharing increasingly. All over our land 
there are signs of a new realliance on our 
covenant with God. American Christians 
are becoming, more truly so than in the re- 
cent past, Americans of the Christian faith. 
American Jews are, more and more, becom- 
ing Americans of the Jewish faith. It is a 
trend in which all of us of the Judeo- 
Christian stream, participate in equal de- 
grees. It is a trend that, if continued and 
sustained, will strengthen us immeasurably 
for ordeals that are, perhaps, yet to come. 

Thirty one years ago, I had occasion to 
speak before the Federation Social Service 
Forum of New York City on the need for 
religious education. 

At that time, I said: 

“Let us Jews of America become leaders 
in a religious revival in this country. Let 
us be an example to our fellow citizens of 
all faiths to show that religion as exempli- 
fied by the teachings of the Great religious 
leaders of the past, if thoroughly undérstood 
and honestly followed, is vital to the spiritual 
welfare of the country. If we do this, then 
we will truly have given our country some- 
thing worthwhile and, will have lived up to 
our destiny as Jews by keeping faith with the 
ideals of the prophets of old.” 

We are witness today to something of such 
a religious revival. I hope that we, as 
American Jews, have taken our full part in 
that revival, and that we will continue to do 
so, for our own sakes, for the sake of our 
country, and for all civilization. I am sure 
that more religion for everyone, and especial- 
ly more Judaism for we Jews, will make this 
world a better one for ourselves, our chil- 
dren, and our children’s children. Yes, for 
all mankind. 


1956 
Carl Hayden: Dean of the Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
seen many tributes during the past 
month in recognition of Arizona’s be- 
loved senior Senator, CARL HAYDEN, who 
On February 19 completed his 44th year 
as a Member of the United States Con- 
gress. 

The one characteristic perhaps above 
all others in Senator HaypEN’s service 
has been his preference for getting work 
done rather than seeking praise or recog- 
nition for his various accomplishments. 
In these days of high-pressure publicity 
campaigns—utilized by politicians as 
well as soap manufacturers—it is par- 
ticularly refreshing to have Senator 
Haypven’s fine example of simply doing 
his job without regard for publicity or 
Praise. 


Senator HaypEN has always personi- 
fied the old-fashioned virtues of honesty 
and humility. He would agree, I know, 
With the late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who once wrote: 

All that any man wants to do in life is do 
& good piece of work and leave it unad- 
vertised. 


A fair and objective appraisal of Sen- 
ator HaypEn’s conduct during his many 
years of service has been published in 

month’s issue of the CWA News, and 
I would like to call this tribute to the 
attention of our colleagues. It has, I 
think, exemplary value for us all: 

Car HAYDEN, Democratic Senator from 
Arizona, has been in public office for the past 

years, and in that time, has never been 
turned down by the voters. 

In 1902, at the age of 25, he became a 
member of the Tempe Town Council, con- 
tinued through with 2 years as county 
treasurer, then 5 years as sheriff. 

Arizona was still Federal territory during 
that early period. When the State was ad- 
mitted to the Union—the 48th State—on 
Valentine’s Day, 1912, the voters sent CARL 

YDEN to Congress. He’s been there ever 
Since, his seniority in the Senate being sur- 
Passed only by one man, Senator GEORGE, 
of Georgia. 

While serving under eight Presidents— 
Taft, Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, 

evelt, Truman, and Eisenhower—Sen- 
ator HAYDEN has worked loyally and effec- 
tively for his State, his country, and his 
Party. 

He is a modest man—we had trouble get- 
ting him to pose for the picture that accom- 
Panies this article. He is a hard worker. 

ng a summer recess some time back, 
he had an opportunity to accompany an 
Appropriations Committee trip to Europe. 
Instead, he stayed home and studied eco- 
nomic problems of the coming session. 

Politicians say his hard work is one of 

he reasons the voters keep on reelecting 


A comment of Senate majority leader, 
LYnDon B. JOHNSON, covers the situation 
Neatly. He says: 

“There is something reassuring about the 
future of a country which can produce lead- 
ers like Cart HAYDEN. He is a modest man, 
an unassuming man. He is not given to snap 
Judgments and passionate outbursts that end 

flaming headlines. Yet, I believe all my 
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colleagues will agree with me when I say 
there is mo more influential Member in 
either House of Congress.” 

Reporters like HAYDEN. The Washington 
Post and Times Herald has said of him: 

“The wry, shy Arizonan has come a long 
way without headlines. In the Senate his 
behind-the-scenes influence is second to 
none on the Democratic side.” 

Another reporter has written of Senator 
eee seeks no headlines, yet consistently 
is in the thick of historymaking news. He 
makes few speeches, yet his counsel is heeded 
as fact. And his persuasive power is staunch 
against the political whims, his role un- 
changed no matter which party controls 

5 5s.” 
ze mpn he first came to Washington, he got 
some good advice he has followed ever since. 
It came from an old Confederate veteran, 
Representative Frederick C. Talbott, of Mary- 
land. Talbott said to him after one of his 
hes: 
pag en r two kinds of Congressmen— 
showhorses and workhorses. If you want to 
get your name in the papers, be a eee 
horse. But if you want to gain the cha 
of your colleagues don’t do it. Be a work- 
cap ion Haypen’s long record of service proves 
the advice was well received. He’s park 
quietly working for the people and gaining 
the respect of his colleagues ever since, Ae 

Cari HaypEN was the first white c 
born in Hayden’s Ferry, the town founded 
by his father. The adobe house that was 
his birthplace is today a landmark of eee 

As a boy, CARL HAYDEN was molded by 5 
spirit of pioneers and by the cultural herit- 
age of his parents. He swam in the Salt 
River, drove his father’s cows in from pas- 
ture on the back of a bull, once rode a fa- 
vorite horse to the Grand Canyon and back. 

He’s now been in Washington as a Rep- 
resentative or Senator for close to ae 
century. Many changes have taken place in 
America in that time, and HAYDEN has had 
an important share those 


es. 
aes “ine Senate he has made as his special 


fields highways, irrigation, reclamation, agri- 
ture, and mining. 
ga cae Bansi eae in highway legisla- 
tion, he made one of his most noteworthy 
contributions to Arizona and the West s 
coauthor of the Hayden-Cartwright bill tha 
set the formula for distribution of Federal 
aid to highways on So which includes 
and ulation. 

poa aee A ua TIEN was awarded an 
honorary doctor of laws degree by the Uni- 
versity of Arizona in 1948, the citation said 
aT aS to the State have been vari- 
ous and unsurpassed. Particularly as a spe- 
cialist in legislation affecting irrigation and 
Federal highways he has played a major role 
in the reclamation of her fertile acres and 
in opening her scenic,. climatic, and indus- 
trial treasurers to new citizens and visitors 
from over the world.” 

Huge irrigation and power projects, green 
vistas of reclaimed desert, and uncounted 
miles of wide, straight highways will long 
endure as monuments to CARL HAYDEN, of 


Arizona. 


in molding 


Cotton for Export 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following editorial frora 
the Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial, New York, Monday, March 5, 
1956: 

COTTON FOR Export _ 

Agriculture Secretary Benson’s decision to 
offer the Government’s surplus cotton for ex- 
port this year may solve one issue the ad- 
ministration finds embarrassing, but before 
this disposal program is finished it will have 
raised others which may very well prove vir- 
tually beyond solution. 

Not that we have any quarrel with Mr. 
Benson’s objectives. He wants to restore to 
the United States its historical share of the 
world’s cotton trade. There is very little 
doubt the Agriculture Department’s new plan 
would start things moving in this respect. 
The sudden appearance of over 12 million 
bales of United States cotton on the export 
markets over the next 2 years or so would 
certainly discourage the expansion of cotton 
production elsewhere. 

This would, it is true, tend to strengthen 
the position of United States producers in 
future export markets, if only by lessening 
the competition they would otherwise meet 
from overseas sources. But has the admin- 
istration counted the cost of this move in 
terms of United States trade policy? If not, 
it should. 

No dumping is involved, of course. Mr. 
Benson will offer the cotton at auction but 
with the restriction that prices shall be 
competitive, which doubtless means the 
Government will place a fioor under its 
offering prices as it did in disposing of 
roughly a million bales of #5/16-inch and 
shorter staple cotton—which went at 6 to 
8 cents a pound below the domestic price. 

But to offer to sell at competitive prices 
is one thing. To assume that competitive 
prices the world over are not affected by 
the entry of the United States Government 
entire cotton surplus on the market is quite 
another. The administration does not look 
on this as dumping because it has pressing 
reasons for its action. But what foreign 
groups, accused of “dumping” in the past, 
have not had good reasons, too? However 
we may rationalize such an action here, 
cotton producers abroad will see it for 
what it is, just as American producers would 
see it if the shoe were on the other foot. 

The effect of this action will be to create, 
as observers have previously noted, a two- 
price system for virtually all classes of United 
States cotton. There will be a domestic 
price, charged to the mills here. And there 
will be a lower price to cotton users over- 
seas who take advantage of the Government's 
offer. 

There is a reason for this, too. If United 
States cotton were offered only at the do- 
mestic price, precious few overseas buyers 
would come forward. In order to discourage 
the expansion of overseas cotton acreage,. 
which is part of the plan, the export price 
must be lower. 

But another effect of this will be to gen- 
erate more and more pressure on Washing- 
ton to place imports of cotton manufactured 
goods under quotas, or to raise tariffs. This 
is practically inevitable. The more the for- 
eign price of cotton is forced down by the 
marketing of the United States Govern- 
ment, surplus, the cheaper foreign cotton 
mills can obtain their raw material. And 
the lower their production costs, the lower 
their export prices may be. 


We sympathize with the predicament in 
which this threatens to place the cotton 
mills in this country. It simply is not fair 
that they should be penalized for the errors 
in our farm policy that are responsible for 
the accumulation of these embarrassing sur- 
pluses. Nor is it fair that American trade 
policy should have to suffer the effects of 
heavy additional pressures for import re- 
strictions. 

We have not mentioned the trouble this 
is likely to create for our diplomatic inter- 
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ests in sensitive areas like Egypt, but it is 
quite clear that whatever relief this disposal 
program offers to southern cotton producers 
will be provided at the expense of other 
groups of the population. 

The expense will be borne by the tax- 
payers as a whole, inasmuch as they have 
had to pay for the accumulation of surpluses 
that are now to be sold at a loss. And it will 
be borne either by domestic cotton mills or— 
in the event the foreign sales are accom- 
panied by tighter restrictions on manufac- 
tured cotton imports—by American export- 
ers, whose overseas Markets are invariably 
hit when Washington takes any action to cut 
imports. 

All of this seems a high price to pay for 
the rectification of serious weaknesses in 
farm policy. Worst of all, there may be more 
to come. 

It was the success of the administration’s 
effort to sell overseas its million bales of 
fifteen-sixteenths inch and shorter staple 
cotton (below domestic market prices) that 
encouraged it to prepare now to dispose of its 
entire cotton surplus—7.5 million bales plus 
some 6.5 million due from last year’s crop. 

If this is finally disposed of successfully 
in terms of agricultural policy, what will be 
the next step? Will Washington be encour- 
aged to go on to bigger and better things in 
terms of surplus disposal? Will its sense of 
pleasure at having relieved the massive pres- 
sures of the farm surpluses at home lead it 
to believe that the cost to the rest of the 
population is a matter of subsidiary interest? 
We hope not, but the plans now afoot give 
us rather little reason for our hopes. 


A Good Picture of What Is Happening to 
the Family-Type Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include this letter from Mrs. Frances S. 
Pack who writes me from Webb City, 
Mo. Mrs. Pack has a good picture of 
what is happening to the family-type 
farmers. Here is her letter: 

WEBB CITY, Mo., March 5, 1956. 
Hon. USHER BURDICK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BurDIcCK: I wish to encourage 
you in your valiant fight. I sincerely be- 
lieve that the present farm program is de- 
liberately designed to liquidate the middle- 
man. With the farmer finished, what is 
left? We might better call the farm plan 
the liquidation of the Kulaks. We are all 
being liquidated in orderly fashion, and the 
masses are too brain-washed to comprehend. 

Congress has permitted all this, and do 
they think they will all be commissars? 

Regarding butter, why not give the Ameri- 
can people something they have already paid 
for? My family has not used butter since 
World War I, and we see Italy get it for 15 
cents a pound. If we were Russidns, or Eng- 
lish, or Italians, we would have it shipped to 
us, free and for nothing, or some absurd 
price. This is something already paid for by 
Americans, and they are denied the privilege 
of buying it at the price foreigners get it. I 
see emaciated children, with parents so 
emaciated that I am afraid to look, here in 
America. : 

When I see the Navahos, I am ashamed of 
and for Congress. They never see wheat or 
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butter. Their sheep are scraggy, the wool 
brings a low price on the market. But they 
are Americans, not foreigners. Their sheep 
would go 10 miles for a handful of wheat. 
But they, too, are Americans. Here, there is 
talk of using wheat for fertilizer; or in in- 
dustry. 

If retribution ever comes to Congress, it 
will be in full measure. 

As to Eisenhower, I feel that he will get 
sicker at convention time, or resign later. 

You probably received a book from Dr. 
Hoxley, in re cancer. May I say that the 
writer had serious involvement of lungs and 
duodenum, and has recovered? Many people 
are dying unnecessarily. There again, Sena- 
tors would rather go the hard way them- 
selves than do right. AMA should be in- 
vestigated. (See the Fitzgerald report to the 
Senate committee.) 

With best wishes to you. 

Faithfully yours, 
Frances 8S. PACK. 


Iowa Farm Girl Honored as Promising 
Young Scientist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
the utmost pride that I call attention 
to the accomplishments of an Iowa farm 
girl from my district who has been hon- 
ored as one of the most promising young 
scientists in America’s high schools. 

Miss Margaret Ann Thorson, 17, has 
returned to her farm home near Floyd 
and Charles City, Iowa, after competing 
in the finals of the 15th annual science 
talent search here in Washington, March 
1 through March 5. Designed to discover 
and develop scientific ability among 
high-school seniors, the science talent 
search is conducted annually for the 
Westinghouse science scholarships by 
science clubs of America and is admin- 
istered by Science Service. 

It is significant to note that this young 
lady from a rural area was selected as 
one of 40 finalists from among 20,828 
contestants in every State in the Nation. 
She was the only Iowan to be so honored. 

Miss Thorson is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Irvin B. Thorson, rural route 
1, Charles City. She is a senior student 
at the Floyd, Iowa, Consolidated High 
School. e 

She is not interested in science alone, 
as a review of the varied activities in 
which she has participated will attest. 


-One of the top students in her class, she 


plans to attend the University of Iowa to 
prepare for a career in medicine. 

`. Miss Thorson has been active in 4-H 
work, and won the Floyd County 4-H 
achievement award in 1955. She was 
also honored last year by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution as the out- 
standing student in her American history 
class. 


She is coeditor of the Floyd High 
School yearbook and is a feature writer 
and proofreader for the school news- 
paper. She has won the humorous read- 
ing title each of her 4 years in high 
school. 
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“Miss Thorson can be justly proud of 
her achievements. She has demon- 
strated that a young person from a rural 
area is well equipped to compete with 
students from large schools in metro- 
politan areas. She has brought honor 
to her parents, her school, the State of 
Iowa, and to the youth of rural America. 


What Happens in Alabama Affects Our 
World Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8; 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude for the Recorp what I think to be 
an excellent editorial from the Middle- 
town (Conn.) Bulletin on the situation 
which has arisen in Alabama. There is 
no doubt that it is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult for the United States to main- 
tain her position as a leader in the free 
world when the Communists can feed 
on the seeds of discontent, confusion, 
and hatred which result from the racial 
problems in the South. 

WHAT HAPPENS IN ALABAMA AFFECTS 
OUR WORLD POSITION 


The events which have been taking place 
in Alabama and which have attracted inter- 
national interest in the South’s colored prob- 
lem are assuming proportions which are com- 
pletely out of line with our national policy. 


In a world in which the plight of under- 
privileged peoples has become a pronounced 
issue in the tug of war between the East and 
the West it seems somewhat ridiculous to 
have the problem crop up right in our own 
backyard. 


The international propaganda mills of the 
Communist Party are working overtime tell- 
ing the people of Asia and other uncom- 
mitted areas that a nation which tolerates 
second-class citizenship is hardly fit to give 
moral guidance to the almost billion per- 
sons in the world who are living in so-called 
depressed areas. 

The Communist presentation of the facts 
is, of course, far from the truth, but how is 
the poor illiterate Asian or African to de- 
termine the real facts in the case? What 
does our country have at its disposal to bring 
home the truth to these countless millions? 

The fact is that the Commuists have cre- 
ated a grassroots organization in many of 
the lands in question; that this apparatus 
which is financed by the Kremlin needs no 
smooth-speaking radio commentators or 
pamphlet writers; all they need and already 
have is people on a local level who are able 
to preach by word of mouth in the simple 
language that simple people understand the 
lies which are manufactured and dissemi- 
nated by the Red propaganda chiefs. 

The fight for the minds of men—a key 
weapon in the ideological fight being waged 
between communism and the free world 
must not be limited to short-wave radio 
broadcsats and to pamphlet balloons. 

In leading that fight, all citizens of our 
Republic both here and abroad, must be 
guided by what is best for our Nation. The 
recent eyents at Alabama University do not 
make good publicity abroad or home. They 
give the impression that our entire Nation 
is in turmoil and that a pseudo-underground 
battle between white and colored is pres- 
ently going on in the Ugited States. 
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This is far from the truth. 

There is no doubt that a few hotheads 
have been able to stir up pent-up passions 
in the South and that this problem will be- 
Come yet more acute if some sober-minded 
leaders on both sides do not sit down and 
iron out basic policies. 

All of us have a responsibility in not creat- 
ing situations which will embarrass our Gov- 
ernment in its international program and in 
its broader fight to dignify the basic right 
Of every citizen in this Nation and the world. 

How we exercise that responsibility will 
in the long run determine the success which 
Our policies will meet abroad and the event- 
Ual triumph of our way of life over com- 
Munism., 


Explanatory Statement of a Bill To Im- 
Prove and Simplify Credit Facilities to 
Farmers, To Amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, and for Other 
Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, section 1 (a) 
Of the bill will amend the last sentence 
of section 1 (a) of the existing law -so 
that loans for improvements, including 

Ousing and other farm buildings, may 
be made to all eligible applicants rather 
‘than to only existing borrowers under 
title I of the act, as this section is now 

ited. This latter change will also 
Make this section consistent with the 
Proposed changes in the second part of 
€ proviso of section 1 (c). 
Section 1 (b) of the existing act will 
amended so as to be consistent with 
the Proposed changes in 1 (a) by includ- 
ing the present owners of farms among 
Qose eligible for assistance under this 
title and by requiring that the applicant 
ave received a substantial portion of 

S income from farming instead of the 
Major portion as now required. 

The changes proposed in section 1 (c) 
- Will provide authority to make loans for 
repair and improvement on those farms 
Which are less than family-type units 
Which constitute the residence of the 
Owner-operator, if income from outside 
Sources, plus income from the farm, will 
Warrant the making of such loans. 

Section 2 (b) will replace the existing 
eligibility requirement that an applicant 

unable to secure credit at rates not 
€xceeding 5 percent per annum pre- 
Vailing in the community with a re- 
Quirement that he be unable to secure 
Such loans at such reasonable rates and 
erms prevailing in the community. 

€ other changes in this section, with 
Tespect to loans made under the proviso 
Of section 1 (c), will establish as the 
Maximum amount of such a loan the fair 
and reasonable value based on normal 
Market value of the farms constituting 
less than family-type units. Loans on 
family-type farms would continue to be 
based on the earning capacity of the 
arm. For a unit that is less than a 
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full-time farming operation, factors 
other than the earning capacity of the 
farm generally influence its value; 
therefore, a normal market value deter- 
mination provides a better basis for ap- 
raising such a farm. 
j The changes which will be made in 
the first sentence of section 3 (a) are 
necessary to correlate this section with 
the proposed additional authority. It is 
also proposed to amend this section by 
eliminating the second sentence which 
requires that no loan shall be made in 
excess of the average value of the eff- 
cient family-type farm units in the 
county. Loans will still be limited to 
farms that are not larger than family- 
size units and to an amount not ex- 
ceeding the value certified by the coun- 
ty committee under section 2 (b) = 
Section 1 (f) of the bill will amend 
section 12 (b) of the act to increase 
from $100 million to $125 million the ag- 
gregate amount of mortgages or loans 
which may be insured under title I in 
any one fiscal year. This change is in 
anticipation of an increased volume of 
loans under the additional proposed au- 
er Caper proposed in section 1 (g) 
of the bill will eliminate the present limi- 
tation of insured loans to those not ex- 
ceeding 90 percent of the fair and tees 
sonable value of farms. The 90 percen 
limitation has operated to prevent assist- 
ance by means of insured loans to many 
applicants, otherwise eligible, who are 
unable to provide the balance of the cost 
of the farm and its improvements. Ex- 
perience with direct loans has demon- 
strated that sound loans can be made up 
to 100 percent of the fair and reasonable 
value of the farm. The proposed lan- 
guage of the new section 12 (c) (5) will 
also make this provision consistent with 
the changes made in section 2 (b) relat- 
ing to the determination of fair and 
reasonable value of less than family size 
E ER 1 (h) would modify section 12 
(e) (2) in order to avoid the insertion of 
legislative language in the appropriate 
acts authorizing the use of one-half o 
1 percent of insurance charges for any 
administrative expenses of the Farmers 
Home Administration. As the act is now 
worded, funds so collected could be used 
only in connection with the provisions of 
the act relating to mortgage insurance. 
Without the modifications contained in 
appropriation acts in the past, it would 
have been necessary for each employee 
to keep track of the amount of his time 
spent on the mortgage insurance work so 
that it could be charged against this sum. 
Section 1 (i) will amend section 16 (a) 
so as to add authority to insure loans 
which will be subordinate to an out- 
standing first lien. Second mortgages 
running to the Government for the bene- 
fit of the mortgage insurance fund would 


“þe taken in connection with such loans. 


tional sentence is also proposed 
A A eoa insured under section 16 
(a) will be controlled by limits compar- 
able to second mortgage direct loans as 
provided in the proposed section 3 (a). 
Section 1 (j) will add a new section 17 
which will ‘provide the Secretary with 
temporary authority during the next 3 
fiscal years to make and insure loans 
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solely for refinancing existing indebted- 
ness of farmers who qualify for assist- 
ance under the amended act. The total 
of such refinancing loans insured in any 


‘fiscal year would be limited to $50 


million. 

Section 2 of the bill will amend the 
title of title II of the act from “Produc- 
tion and Subsistence Loans” to “Oper- 
ating Loans.” The new title is believed 
to be more dscriptive and more under- 
standable. = 

The proposed new section 21 (a) in- 
volves the following changes: 

First. Loans will be authorized to oper- 
ators of family-type farms, and to oper- 
ators of less than family-type farms 
whose farms are of sufficient size to pro- 
duce income which, with income from 
other sources, will enable the operators 
to pay necessary operating costs and the 
amounts which will become due on their 
loans. This change is proposed to per- 
mit the correlation of the operating loan 
program with other efforts being made 
to assist low-income farmers and to pro- 
vide credit in designated rural develop- 
ment areas. 

Second. Section 21 (b) will be 
amended to substitute a $10,000 limita- 
tion on the total outstanding principal 
indebtedness of a borrower under this 
section for the present $7,000 restriction 
on an initial operating loan to a bor- 
rower. In addition, a sum not to exceed 
10 percent of the annual appropriation 
for loans under this section may be used 
for larger loans which would not exceed 
a total principal indebtedness at any one 
time of $20,000. x 

Third. The maximum term of loans, 
including renewals or extensions, would 
be changed by section 21 (c) from 7 years 
to 10 years. 

Fourth. The following change will be 
made in the continuous indebtedness 
limitation of section 21 (d), which makes 
a borrower under this section ineligible 
for further loans unless he has liquidated 
his indebtedness within 7 years. In jus- 
tifiable cases due to causes beyond the 
borrower’s control, the loan could be re- 
newed or extended for a total period of 
not longer than 10 years from the date 
it was made, and additional loans could 
be made during the extended period. 
Section 21 (d) also will eliminate the 
present requirement that debts incurred 
prior to November 1, 1946, must be in- 
cluded in the determination as to 
whether the borrower has liquidated his 
indebtedness under this section on and 
after November 1, 1953. Some persons 
who are still farming and who need fur- 
ther credit assistance have never been 
able to fully pay their indebtedness 
under the Resettlement and Farm Se- 
curity Administration programs. The 
present language is ambiguous with re- 
spect to whether such persons have fully 
liquidated their indebtedness if such 
debts have been settled without payment 
of the entire principal and interest either 
before or after November 1, 1953. 

Section 3 of the bill contains amend- 
ments to the authority of the Secretary 
with respect to making and servicing 
loans under titles I and U, including 
compromise powers, use of county com- 
mittees, sale of surplus acquired security 
property, availability of other credit at 
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5 percent interest, and the authority to 
deal with security property. 

First. Section 3 (a) will amend section 
41 (g) of the act by extending the power 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to com- 
promise, adjust, and reduce claims and 
modify the terms of contracts to those 
entered into or by the Farmers Home 
Administration under any of its pro- 
grams. While most of the claims ad- 
ministered by this agency are covered 
by the present language, claims arising 
under the Water Facilities Act, the 
Wheeler-Case Act, the flood and wind- 
storm appropriations, and the emergency 
loan provisions are not subject to the 
same administrative settlement authori- 
ties applicable to claims under this act. 


The proposed change in section 41 (g) 
(1) will remove the $10,000 limit on 
claims that may be settled by the Secre- 
tary. This proposed change would ex- 
pedite the settlement of claims in excess 
of $10,000, and provide a uniform basis 
for settling all claims arising out of 
transactions under any program admin- 
istered by the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration. The factors affecting the set- 
tlement of larger claims are not suffi- 
ciently different from those of smaller 
claims to justify special treatment. 

The provisions of section 41 (g) (2) do 
no permit the release from personal lia- 
bility of those operating loan borrowers 
who transfer or convey their security 
property in satisfaction of their indebt- 
edness to the Secretary. Under the re- 
vised language, releases of personal lia- 
bility may be made to such borrowers. 
The changes in section 41 (g) (2) (B) 
are for the purpose of extending the 
provisions of that subsection to insured 
mortgage loans and to less than family- 
size farm units. 

Section 3 (a) will also extend the Sec- 
retary’s authority for cancellation and 
release of claims regardless of amount 
under certain restricted conditions. At 
present, claims of $100 or less may be 
canceled if those conditions exist. Un- 
der Public Law 518, the Secretary has 
concurrent authority to cancel these 
and certain similar debts not exceeding 
$1,000 principal balance. With the re- 
moval of the monetary limitation on the 
cancellation of debts where the debtor 
has no assets or apparent debt-paying 
ability, where the borrower is deceased 
and has left no estate, or where he has 
been absent from his last known ad- 
dress, is without known assets, and his 
whereabouts cannot be ascertained with- 
out undue expense, the bill will permit 
such action only after 5 years instead of 
the present 2- or 3-year limitations. It 
is also proposed that claims of $150 or 
less many be canceled if further collec- 
tion efforts would be ineffectual or un- 
economical. This change from $10 to 
$150 is prompted by comparison with the 
costs of litigation on such claims, 

Second. Section 3 (b) of the bill will 
permit the establishment of county com- 
mittees for areas not neecssarily limited 
to county boundaries. Topography and 
means of communication between county 
seats and parts of some counties make 
it expensive and extremely difficult to 
limit uniformly the jurisdiction of the 
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county committee exactly to county 
boundaries. 

Third. Section 3 (c) of the bill will 
strike the words “as family-size farms” 
from section 43 (d) in order to author- 
ize the Secretary to sell and acquire farm 
units of less than family-type to persons 
who would be eligible for the less than 
the family-type farm loans proposed un- 
der section 1 on terms consistent with 
the modified loan authority. 

Fourth. Section 3 (d) of the bill will 
substitute reasonable rates prevailing in 
the community for the present limita- 
tion of rates not exceeding 5 percent 
per annum as a guide to determining 
whether credit from private or coopera- 
tive sources is available to the applicant 
at the time the loan is made or at the 
time the borrower should refinance his 
indebtedness to the Secretary by means 
of such other credit. 

Fifth. Section 1 (c) of the act will 
amend section 51 to permit the Secre- 
tary to service mortgages taken in con- 
nection with insured loans in the same 
manner as he is now authorized to serv- 
ice security for direct loans and will ex- 
tend the authority to preserve and pro- 
tect the security, bid at foreclosure or 
other sale, and the other provisions of 
this section to property involved in loans 
under any of the acts administered by 
the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
This section of the act now applies to all 
of the acts administered by the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration except the 
credit sales accounts on water conser- 
vation and utilization projects trans- 
ferred to the agency by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and property which might 
be acquired under the special emer- 
gency loans pursuant to Public Law 1727. 

Some difficulty has been encountered 


- by the lack of authority to grant ease- 


ments of rights-of-way for roads and 
utilities while the security property is 
in the possession of the Government. 
The amended section will provide that 
authority. 


The United States Constitution: A Barrier 
Against Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 
Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, for the 


ist session of the 84th Congress it was 
my privilege to have a young man from 


my hometown of Union Springs, Ala., 


Charlie MacCrook, on my patronage as 
a page in the House of Representatives. 

The thesis appearing below is a prod- 
uct of this promising young citizen, and 
won for him the Bullock County (Ala.) 
American Legion oratorical contest on 
February 24, 1956. 

It is my thought that the people be- 
lieving in these principles would be in- 
terested in sharing the views of this 
young man; therefore, I am setting out 
the speech in toto; 


-from the 10th amendment: 


March 8 
THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION: A BARRIER 
AGAINST TYRANNY 


It has been said that “power is the essence 
and the peril of government.” Any kind of 
government is an apparatus of power. Gov- 
ernment has the power to make the rules for 
men to live by and it has the power to punish 
those who disobey the rules. However, when 
this apparatus of power, government, is 
placed in the hands of one man, his power to 
oppress and to take advantage of the people 
is enormous. Ih fact, the concentration of 
power into the hands of 1 man or 1 party is 
the very definition of tyranny. This has 
long been the problem of civilized man, to 
construct a government he could control, one 
that had the power to protect. the citizens 
but without the power to oppress them, The 
problem of free government is not solved by 
simply electing an official and turning the 
government over to him; for once he is in 
office the vast powers of government are his 
and can be used to intimidate the people who 
elected him. The greater the power he has, 
the greater will be his ability to control the 
people. By buying one group.or silencing 
another, it would be possible for him to stay 
in office indefinitely. Therefore, a means 
must be found of controlling him after he 
has been elected to office. 

The solution of this problem has been at- 
tempted throughout history in many differ- 
ent countries, but never with any real or 
lasting success. This dream was finally real- 
ized in 1787, when the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted. This Constitu- 
tion did what nations had been trying to do 
for centuries. It made the Government the 
servant, rather than the master, of man.” 

How was this dream accomplished? I have 
said that the concentration of the powers 
into the hands of 1 man or 1 party is the 
definition of tyranny. The Constitution 
merely separated these powers. It divided 
the Government into two separate divisions: 
the State government and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Federal Government itself is divided 
into three principal divisions; the legislative 
branch, which is Congress, the executive 
branch, which is the President, and the 
judicial branch, which is the Supreme Court. 
Each of these divisions is in turn subdivided 
into even smaller units. Stated simply, the 
situation is this: Congress makes the laws, 
the Supreme Court interprets them, and 
the President carries them out. The Presi- 
dent has the power to veto any law passed 
by Congress. But Congress has the power 
to veto any appointment or treaty made by 
the President. Thus, each of these branches 
acts as a check on the other. The Supreme 
Court may declare unconstitutional any ac- 
tion taken by either Congress or the Presi- 
dent. One of the few faults of this system 
is that there is no check or restraint on the 
Supreme Court. Later, I shall discuss this 
flaw in our barrier against tyranny. 


Now we come to the second division, the 


-State governments. In my opinion, this is 


the most important aspect of the “separa- 
tion of powers” theory. -The State govern- 
ments obtain their authority from the 10th 
amendment. The 10th amendment says, 
and I quote, “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
For emphasis, I repeat this direct quotation 
“The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

What our Founding Fathers were trying 
to prevent was a too centralized govern- 
ment. By ratifying the 10th amendment, 
they established a government which is now 
composed of 48 separate, sovereign, and in- 
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. 
dependent republics, bound loosely together 
by a central organization. 

It is significant that the Constitution 
went so far as to enumerate, specifically, 
Which powers belonged to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and that it further specified, in the 
10th amendment, that those powers not 
delegated to the Federal Government were 
reserved to the States. In other words, the 
Federal Government had only those powers 
Which were surrendered to it by the States. 
Nothing could be clearer. 

As I have said, many countries have tried 
to construct a government which could be 
controlled by the people. Take England, for 
€xample. To a degree, England has separa- 
tion of powers. However, she lacked what 
We have in our 10th amendment. Although 
the country is divided into counties, they 
are merely geographical divisions. 
county and local governments can be created, 
altered, or abolished, simply by an act of 
Parliament. These is no Supreme Court to 
Protect the rights of the individual. Only 
in America has true separation of powers 
been attained. The German Empire, the 
Italian monarchy, the French Government, 
all of these were nations formed by a join- 
ing of smaller kingdoms or principalities; 
they were not a union of separate, sovereign 
Tepublics, as are our States. 

Yes, our forefathers had succeeded where 
many others had failed; they had made the 
f0vernment the servant, rather than the 
Master of man. 

Through the years we have come to revere 
Our Constitution. It is well that we should 
hold in high esteem this great document, 

ut it would be wise to remind ourselves oc- 
Casionally that as nearly perfect as our con- 
Stitutional system is, it was the work of 
men. Although they were men of excep- 
tional virtue and ability, they were men. 
Therefore, it necessarily falls short of total 
Perfection. The one flaw in this otherwise 
Perfect. barrier against tyranny is the fact 
that in our system of checks and balances, 
there is no check or restraint on the Supreme 
“Court. No one can alter or veto any decision 
Of the Court. This has been felt most acutely 
here in the South. It is perhaps this fault 
Which has caused the present situation in 
Our Government today. 

Let us take a look at our Government 
today. Is it the same well-organized system 
Of checks and balances which our forefathers 
laid down over 150 years ago? I think not. 

My opinion the balance of power which 
the Founding Fathers set up between the 
ederal and State Governments is no longer 
Maintained. Without any regard for the 
Constitution, or the rights which it grants 
the people and the States, the Federal 
Government has usurped countless powers 
Which it was never meant to have. Since 
1930, farmers have been told by the Federal 

Overnment what they could or could not 
Plant, wage and. hour regulations have been 

Posed by the Federal Government, em- 
Ployees have been forbidden to move’ from 
es job to another, production of certain 

ms has been forbidden, confiscation by 
taxation has been extended enormously. 
p €, some of these regulations have served 
pel ae purpose. But the essential fact re- 
i rome a fact. The Constitution has been 

lated. If the Federal Government can 
veume these ungranted powers, who knows 
hat it will do next? 
Wee how has all this been accomplished? 
ba at authority does the Federal Govern- 
ent claim to have to impose these regula- 
mart Except in one of the cases which I 
5 €ntioned, the Constitution has not been 
sw aded or changed in any way. The an- 
er lies in judicial interpretation. The 
nstitution has not been changed but the 
terpretation of it has. I find this hard 
stip erstand. For over 150 years, the Con- 
tution was interpreted as its framers in- 
Nded it to be interpreted. Now, the very 


The. 
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framework of our Government has been 
changed from a Nation composed of sov- 
ereign States to one ruled over by a strong 
central power. This has been done, not by 
legal amendment to the Constitution, as 
provided for in that document but merely 
by interpreting it differently. Is the law 
what the Supreme Court says it is or is the 
law the Constitution? 

A classic example of Federal interference 
with the States is the recent attempt of the 
Supreme Court to regulate schools. I do not 
intend to argue or discuss the technicalities 
of this issue. However, I do wish to point 
out that the constitutionality of this ruling 
is questionable. Nowhere in the Constitu- 
tion do the States surrender to the Federal 
Government the authority to establish, sup- 
port, or regulate schools. If the Supreme 
Court can ignore the 10th amendment and 
tell the States how to run their schools, then 
how do we know that it will not ignore the 
ist amendment and deny us the freedom of 
speech, press, OF religion? 

For our Constitution to remain a true 
barrier against tyranny, the balance of power 
between the Federal and State Governments 
must be maintained. There must be a gen- 
eral reawakening to the principles upon 
which our country is founded. The respon- 
sibility rests with us, the voters, to see that 
the Constitution remains the law of the 
land and that Government remains the serv- 
ant, rather than the master, of man. 


po 


Archbishop Joseph Beran of Prague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, a basic 
policy of the Communists in their subju- 
gation of the Iron Curtain countries has 
been the attempt to eliminate the wor- 
ship of God and to replace it with the 
doctrines of Marxist-Leninist ideology. 
The Soviets recognized that communism 
and religion were incompatible and that 
complete control of the ‘satellite coun- 
tries was impossible unless the church 
was made subservient to the state. In 
an endeavor to accomplish these ends, 
campaigns of antireligious propaganda, 
and the liquidation of the clergy were ini- 
tiated in these oppressed countries to 
assure complete SA TERCAN 

hoslovakia offers an infamous ex- 
ferais of the tactics employed by the 
Kremlin in its ruthless attempt to make 
the church servile to the state. The at- 
tack was concentrated on Archbishop 
Beran, the moral authority of the Catho- 
lic Church in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
The archbishop had constantly fought 
for the maintenance of religious rights 
and freedom for the Czech people. He 
had previous experience with totalitarian 
terror tactics against religion when he 
resisted Nazi interference in church af- 
fairs. ‘This struggle against Hitler cul- 
minated in his internment in the Dachau 
concentration camp in 1942 where he re- 
mained until liberated by American 
troops in 1945. After the war, he re- 
turned to Prague only to face still an- 
other tyranny beginning with the Com- 
munist coup in 1948. Since then he has 
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continued his valiant struggle for re- 
ligious and human rights against the 
atheistic Kremlin.. 

In an attempt to eliminate the church 
as a threat to Communist control of the 
country, the Reds instituted an intense 
policy of sovietization. All church prop- 
erty was confiscated and the clergy was 
made subservient to the state; the Cath- 
olic press, church-sponsored schools, and 
religious organizations were suppressed; 
and arrests and deportation of priests 
and religious leaders were numerous. 

Despite these intolerable conditions, 
Archbishop Beran refused to sell his soul 
to the godless Communists. He resisted 
the Communist inroads on the Catholic 
Church and courageously announced 
that the Communists were attempting to 
undermine the church and supplement it 
with the atheistic ideology of Marxism. 
In a pastoral letter he demanded that 
the Communists discontinue their sys- 
tematic attacks on the church. 

The Communists, cognizant that the 
archbishop was an obstacle to complete 
control of the country, retaliated with a 
series of false accusations against him 
which resulted in his imprisonment in 
December of 1949 and eventually in his 
banishment from his diocese in March 
1951. According to latest reports, his 
whereabouts is still unknown. 

Archbishop Beran is a symbol of the 
courageuos struggle against atheistic 
Bolshevism which still exists in the satel- 
lite countries. This persevering resist- 
ance is tangible proof that godless ideol- 
ogy which teaches devotion to the state 
will never supplant man’s belief in the 
worship of God, and his innate concern 
for individual rights and the dignity of 
the human being. 


Doing Very Well, Thank You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Con- 
gress an excellent editorial, entitled ` 
“Doing Very Well, Thank You,” which 
recently appeared in the Commercial- 
News, an outstanding daily newspaper 
of Danville, Ill. 

The editorial relates to findings of the - 
chamber of commerce in its annual 
“physical checkup” of the city; and the 
report is, I am pleased to say, that Dan- 
ville “is in top physical condition’— 
better than she has been for quite a few 
years. 

The facts presented in the editorial 
speak for themselves. They graphically 
explain what is meant by the terms 
“progress and prosperity” now being en- 
joyed on a national scale. More than 
that, they attest to the progressive char- 
acter—local initiative and local ingenu- 
ity—of the community of Danville itself. 

It is with a great deal of pride that I 
Baty in the Recorp the following edi- 

orial: 
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Dorn VERY WELL, THANK You 


Danville has just been put through its 
annual physical, the check maintained by 
the chamber of commerce since 1931. 

And the patient is in top physical condi- 
tion, thank you. We all know that parking 
was improved in the last year, that a $3 mil- 
lion sewer bond issue was passed, that Gil- 
bert Street was opened and that work was 
started on the bridge south. 

But it remained for the chamber to find 
out and tell us that manufacturing payrolls 
jumped $9 million during 1955 and that 
employment was up 1,531. 

The 1955 payroll in the 52 plants rose from 
$29,469,447 to $38,810,878 with employment 
jumping from 7,725 to 9,256, a record with 
an increased payroll of $9,341,431. And each 
of the 52 plants operated for the full 12 
months. 


What a far cry from the Danville of but 


a few years ago, dominated by coal mines 
and a brick plant. These rarely worked the 
full year and the economy rose and fell 
as they pretty much saw fit. 

While the Tecumseh Co. plant’s failure 
to reach its estimated 400 to 500 employ- 
ment was a disappointment and the General 
Electric Co.’s unfortunate strike was trying, 
1955 was a great year. 

The months ahead should be even better, 
Olin-Mathieson at Olin, Ind., will open. 
Several major concerns are looking at the 
Tecumseh plant with an eye to buying and 
two others are almost at the point of making 
Danville their future home. 

Patient Danville has every right in the 
world to feel skittish even though spring is 
just approaching. 


Thomas A. Edison 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
lovely city. of Fort Myers, Fla., commem- 
orates the birthday of the great Thomas 
A. Edison each year with an impressive 
Edison pageant of life memorial service. 
At this year’s service the principal ad- 
dress was delivered by George E. String- 
fellow, senior vice president of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., of West Orange, N. J., 
whose remarks, as always, were highly in- 
teresting and illuminating. The many- 
faceted nature of the brilliant inventor 
was vividly described by Mr. Stringfel- 
low, his intimate associate for many 
years. As the Fort Myers News-Press 
commented in its editorial of February 
11, there are innumerable incidents illus- 
‘`. trative of Mr. Edison’s warm human 
qualities as well as of his brilliant, re- 
sourceful mind. 

The editorial entitled “On Edison’s 
Birthday,” follows in full, as I know the 
membership will find it well worth 
reading: 

On EDISON’s BIRTHDAY 

As the pageant week schedule worked out 
this year, the annual memorial service for 
Thomas A. Edison was held last Monday, but 
it is today that his birthday occurs. The 


inventor was born at Milan, Ohio, on Febru-, 


ary 11, 1847. 

Thus, with the kangaroo court this morn- 
ing and the grand parade of light this even- 
ing, it is carnival horseplay and spectacle 
rather than solemn services that Fort Myers 
holds on Edison’s birthday this year—and 


- answers. 
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nothing would please him more. For the 
electrical wizard was not a religious man, al- 
though efforts have been made to depict him 
as one, and he was not a solemn man. 

He was a fun-loving man and anecdotes 
about the practical jokes that he played on 
others or that he laughed at when they were 
played on him are endless. The speaker at 
Monday’s memorial service here—George E. 
Stringfellow, senior vice president of Thomas 
A. Edison Industries, Inc.—devoted his entire 
talk to recounting light anecdotes about the 
inventor, perhaps in recognition of this. 

But Stringfellow, who was closely asso- 
ciated with the great man for the last 8 years 
of his life, could have related many incidents 
illustrative of Edison’s genius. One that he 
told on another occasion some time ago is 
remarkable. : 

The inventor was a great one for shower- 
ing his assistants with questionnaires and 
Stringfellow one day decided to turn the 
tables on him. He explained: “Mr. Edison, 
there are many things about storage batteries 
which only you know. By questioning you, 
I’d like to extract these things from your 
mind.” The inventor laughingly agreed and 
Stringfellow submitted about 120 questions. 

Edison pencilled out the answers. Most he 
covered with a simple yes or no. In no 
instance did ‘he require more than 20 words 
to explain his thoughts . 

In 1937, 6 years after Edison’s death, 
Stringfellow had occasion to remember these 
answers which he had locked in his safe. A 
shipment of iron for storage batteries had 
arrived from Sweden but the Edison people 
felt that it had too much nickel in it. If 
the iron could not be used, the plant would 
have to close temporarily and nearly 1,600 
persons would be out of work. 

Stringfellow went for guidance to Edison’s 
Fortunately, one question String- 
fellow had asked was: “If there is an excess 
of nickel in the iron, what effect does it have 
on the cell?” 

As from the grave, Edison's answer stared 
back at him: “No harm.” 

So the plant proceeded with the iron and 
the workers did not lose their pay checks. 
And Stringfellow commented that “Thomas 
Alva Edison is still my consulting engineer.” 

He is for other industrialists and scientists 
too, and always will be. 


The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include a telegram 
which I received from officers of the 
State soil conservation board and the 
Oklahoma Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, as follows: 


The following contains the thought and 
feeling of the State soil conservation board 
and the Oklahoma Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts. 
appeal to you, for with your influence and 
backing we feel certain that our recommen- 
dations will be recognized by your colleagues 
of the Congress and will be made a part of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The economy of the farmers and all resi- 
dents of agricultural communities are in 
dire straits. Current farm legislative pro- 
posals should contain contingencies to sta- 
bilize farmer income on par with the pros- 
perity enjoyed by all other segments of our 
society. 


As our champion, we` 
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In solution of the farm problems, basic 
thinking should be given to disposal of agri- 
cultural surpluses and recognition be given 
the fact that our farm productive capacity 
exceeds our needs, both domestic and for- 
eign. We suggest a middle-ground approach, 
recognizing that the historic share of world 
markets must be regained to maintain @ 
sound agricultural economy. 

The new program must include emergency 
measures to restore agricultural income for 
1956 and thereafter until long-range plan- 
ning takes effect. 

Therefore, we insist that 90-percent sup- 
port prices should be restored for basic com- 
modity crops and that other measures should 
be provided for adjustment of secondary 
crops to current needs. s 

We suggest that a substantial portion of 
storageable surplus farm commodities should 
be set aside as a strategic reserve and charged 
as such, 

The Congress should specifically direct the 
Secretary to exhaust all avenues for disposal 
of the surpluses, abovẹ the strategic reserve, 
and the balance should þe placed on world 
markets at competitive prices. 

We are opposed to the acreage-reserve fea- 
ture of the soil-bank proposal for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. It is economically unsound, difficult of 
administration and also the wrong direction 
to take in disposal of the surpluses. 

2. We have already reduced cotton 40 per- 
cent and wheat 20 million acres in the last 3 
years. 

If we resort to a program of scarcity or 
minimum farm operations as proposed in the 
acreage reserve, the resultant decrease in 
turnover of goods and services may develop 
an economic import on farmers, laborers, 
and businessmen of agricultural communi- 
ties, which should not be borne or tolerated 
and will throw many of them into bank- 
ruptcy. o ; 

Money should be provided by the Congress 
to offset difference in the world price and 
loan price on these commodities, such pro- 
gram would prove a wise investment through 
collection of taxes from the resultant turn-” 
over of goods and services, continued em- 
ployment of labor, and continued business 
operations would be provided. 

The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act and the AAA as amended provide 
adequate democratic procedure for adjust- 
ment of basic commodity crops to reason- 
able market demands through producer ref- 
erendums and public confidence should not 
be violated through use of an additional 
acreage reserve as proposed. 

In the behalf of the producers of all non- 
basic crops and the livestock industry, it is 
heartily recommended that a conservation 
reserve be created for our excess acres. The 
conservation reserve should be of such 
magnitude as would be necessary to adjust 
production of feed grains and similar com- 
modities to the people’s needs. 

An adequate conservation reserve would 
supplément the basic law (Soil Domestic Al- 
lotment Act and AAA of 1938 as amended) 
thus providing better ways and means where- 
in all crops, both basic and nonbasic could 
be adjusted to our needs and productive 
potentials be stored in our soil for future 
needs, 

A large conservation reserve would provide 
many benefits, such as conservation of soil 
and water, adjust feed grains to our need, 
raise and stabilize the price of feed grains 
and advance and stabilize the price of live- 
stock. This program would be simple to ad- 
ministrate. Agencies for administration are 
already provided, the ASC, Extension Service, 
SCS, and 2,700 soil conservation districts, 
covering 90 percent of our land. i 

Harral Allen, President, Oklahoma Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts; 

i R. C. Longmire, Pauls Valley; Spencer 
Benard, Rush Springs; Lowell Caskey, 
Stratford; Frank C. Dunaway, Jones; 

Otis Savage, Rush Springs; H. U, Gol- 
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try, Chickasha; Euel Lancaster, Chair- 
man; Lawrence Drake, Vice Chairman; 
Marvin H. Guinn, Secretary; P. M. 
Mungle, Member; Claud Ingram, Mem- 
ber; Hershel Burrus, Executive Di- 
rector; C. O. Abercrombie, Assistant 
Director. 


Russia as a Military Threat to the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Is There a Threat?” pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Globe Democrat 
of March 7, 1956. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is THERE A THREAT? 


Astonishing as it may seeny, there is still 
doubt in the minds of some people whether 
Russia is a military threat to the United 
States. 

Last week in Kansas City, Congressman 
THomas B. CURTIS, of St. Louis, stated: 

“When a- Senator * * * starts talking 
about the grave military threat Russia is 
because they now have a fleet of 200 sub- 
Marines, you can put that down as just so 
Much hogwash devised to scare the American 
People to vote more military appropriations.” 

The Congressman, on that occasion, was 

to characterize Senator STUART- SY- 
MINGTON’s objections to our missile program 
as an attempt to make political hay—by 
whipping up a scare psychosis when none 
should exist. 

As we have indicated before, we do not 
agree with Mr. Curtis’ view, for it is our 
belief that Senator SYMINGTON may Very 
Properly be talking facts on the missile 
Program. In any event, the people should 
know the truth. 

It now appears that on the very day that 
Mr. Curtis was making his speech in Kan- 

‘Sas City, Secretary of the Navy Charles S. 
Thomas, like Mr. Curtis, a Republican, testi- 
fied as follows before the Armed Services 
Committee: 

“Today, the Soviets have not 57 (the num- 
ber Hitler had at the start of World War II) 
but 400 submarines. They ‘are good.” 

About a month before that, Admiral Ar- 
leigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations 
and, as such, top naval adviser to the Presi- 
dent, said on January 18 before the House 
Committee on Armed Services: 

“It is obvious the U. S. S. R. has one pur- 
Pose in mind and that is to prevent United 
States naval forces and shipping from enter- 
ing the waters surrounding Europe and Asia. 
Her submarine fleet now numbers over 400 
of which a large percentage are new con- 
struction long-range boats.” 

That takes care of Mr. Curtis’ comment 
On Mr. SYMINGTON. 

The most dangerous thing that can happen 
to America is to fail to take seriously the 
well-documented charges of responsible offi- 
cials. Sometimes they are right and some- 
times they are wrong, but they should always 

examined, considered, and investigated, 
Particularly when the author is as qualified 
On his subject as Senator SYMINGTON, 

As a parallelism, the FBI investigates every 

complaint it receives, even though many of 
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them are known to be false, maliciously mo- 
tivated, or eyen psychopathic. ' 

If the FBI subjects every complaint on an 
individual suspected enemy to gruelling 
scrutiny, can the Federal Government do 
Jess when the very security of the Nation 
is at stake? 

Because Americans are an optimistic race, 
we are too frequently inclined to overesti- 
mate our own strength and underestimate 
the strength of a potential enemy. Many 
will remember our classic underestimate of 
the Japanese prior to Pearl Harbor, when it 
was common gossip that their ships would 
not sail, their guns would explode when fired, 
and that they were a comic-opera nation of 
toothy grins and nearsightedness: 

Nothing could have been further from the 
truth, as anyone who participated in the 
almost 4 years of gigantic. struggle it took 
us to beat Japan will testify. 

It would be perfectly deplorable if we were 
to be beguliled, in this day of dreadful danger 
to the very security of the United States and 
the whole free world, into thinking that the 
Russians do not have a lip ae either 

ound, or missile. 
age fact ot the matter is that the Soviets 
itary power, and wishful 
thinking in the opposite direction will not 
diminish this strong reality of 1956 life. F 

There is no place in the world today for 

any second-best army 

have 
orija and free. This, paguanin, 
is the very thing that the Chiefs of St ar 
discussing at this very moment in Pue 
peiie never has beeñ, nor will there ever 
be, any other answer for America. 


pon 


Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
(o) 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
ei consent to have printed in the Ap- 
ndix of the RECORD two editorials, aa 
published in the ekine ee i 
27, 1956, and the o 1b- 
hatni the Minneapolis Sunday Trib- 


une of March 4, 1956. 
There being’ no objection, the ae 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 


corp, as follows: 
i [From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 27, 1956] 
WAGES AND FARM PRICES H 

Benson’s concern about rising 
et tne food-processing industries, a 
cluding higher wage rates, calls for es 5 
deliberation rather than political popgon za a 
The Secretary of Agriculture did a A 
labor or deplore high wages as such. thet 
he did cite facts and figures to cine a 
when wages increase faster than la mats 
ductivity in the food-processing and jaN 
distributing industries, SO that the public 
does not get the full advantage of lower 
farm prices, the squeeze on the farmer is 

nsified. 

st one of his recent speeches Mr. Benson 
pointed out that wage rates in food process- 
ing and distribution increased 43 percent be- 
tween 1947-49 and 1955. Less than half of 
this increase, he said, was offset by gains in 
labor productivity. In the same period, the 
retail price of food rose 11 percent and the 
wage cost per unit of food processed and 
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distributed rose 26 percent with farmers 
absorbing a large part of the difference. 

Marketing margins on food have also gone 
up. While pork prices were sinking through 
the floor last year the marketing margin 
for that commodity was 13 percent wider 
than in the 1950-54 period. In the last quar- 
ter of 1955 the retail price of choice beef 
declined 5 percent, as compared to the pre- 
vious year, and the farm price 19 percent. 
Marketing charges for beef increased 26 per- 
cent. 

It would be foolish to say that these rising 
costs of handling food while farm prices are 
falling do not worsen the plight of the 
farmer. Much of what the farmer has lost 
in the form of lower prices for his crops 
has not gone to the consuming public but to 
processors, distributors and their employees. 
The remedy is certainly not to depress wages 
and profits in the food-processing and dis- 
tributing industries, but some semblance of 
balance ought to be maintained in the na- 
tional interest. The seeming inability of the 
country’s independent-minded farmers to 
deal collectively with other well-organized 
economic groups is a powerful argument for 
governmental intervention to prevent the 
gap between farm income and industrial 
income from becoming too wide. 


[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of 
March 4, 1956] 
AGRIBUSINESS FORUM 

Make room in your vocabulary for a new 
word: “agribusiness.” 

Invented by John H. Davis, a former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, it describes the part- 
nership of agriculture and business which is 
now an established fact of American life. 

The word aptly describes the theme of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce’s 10th 
annual farm forum which opens Monday in 
the Radisson hotel. The forum has long 
symbolized the interdependence of farmer 
and business man, but it remained for Davis 
to bring home the reality of their present- 
day partnership. 


“The truth is that modern agriculture is 
inseparable from business firms which 
manufacture production supplies and which 
market farm products,” Davis wrote in an 
article for the Harvard Business Review re- 
printed on the Tribune editorial page Satur- 
day. “It could not operate one week if these 
services were cut off. And by the same 
token, the business firms which serve agri- 
culture would exist without purpose except 
for farmers. to buy their supplies or sell 
commodities to them.” 

Research and technology, Davis pointed 
out, are powering the transformation of 
agriculture into agribusiness. As recently as 
30 years ago, agriculture produced 70 to 80 
percent of its own production supplies, buy- 
ing only 20 to 30 percent from business. 
Today it buys close to 50 percent of its pro- 
duction “input” in the form of machinery, 
tractor fuel, commercial fertilizer, mixed 
feeds, building materials and so on. 

Such purchases amount to $16 billion a 
year. Farmers combine them with land, 
management and labor to produce $30 bil- 
lion worth of food and fiber. After business 
firms assemble, store, process and package 
these products their value to consumers is 
$75 billion. The total is 90 billions when 
ihe add synthetic fibers, imports and sea- 

oods. 


The Davis concept of agribusiness, we 
think, makes it easier to understand the 
importance of an event like the Farm Forum, 
which brings outstanding speakers from 
agriculture, business, labor and government 
to Minneapolis. It helps the city dweller 
to realize that, likely as not, he too is a 
member of the farm-business team. And it 
helps the farmer to realize that the city 
dweller is now doing some of the chores he 
used to do for himself. 
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As Davis said, the farmer of 100 years ago 
provided most of his own storage and pro- 
duction supplies, did some processing on the 
farm and often had to sell his products. 
These combined operations today represent 
40 percent of the economy, whether meas- 
ured in terms of employment or gross na- 
tional product. 

The figure suggests that farmers (or 
should we say agribusinessmen?) are far 
more important to national welfare than 
they appear when only their dwindling num- 
bers are considered. 


Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Bill, 1957 — 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9720) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, as I 
have said over the past several years 
when this annual appropriation bill for 
the Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare Departments has come before 
us, there is perhaps, no measure upon 
which we act here that more vitally 
affects the lives of so many of our Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The appropriation we grant under this 
measure and the regulatory provisions 
governing the spending of the appro- 
priation are designed_to improve con- 
tinuously the Christian, civilized work- 
ing conditions of our people and to pro- 
tect and advance the health of all our 
citizens, particularly children, women, 
and the aged. It is obvious, therefore, 
that this appropriations bill is of the 
greatest importance to the progress of 
our national welfare and that is why 
each of us has the highest obligation to 
devote the most conscientious attention 
to it. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, my colleague from Rhode 
Island, is one of the foremost experts on 
this subject in the country, and I am 
certain he enjoys the fullest confidence 
of this body and appreciation for the 
superlative manner in which he has pre- 
sented and explained it to us for the 
past 6 years. 

I am in thorough agreement with the 
positive necessity for practicing wise 
economy in every Government expendi- 
ture and the most careful scrutiny to 
insure against the temptations of waste 
and extravagance. However, I also sub- 
mit that it is very dangerous to try to 
measure the health and happiness of 
human beings by the mere material yard- 
stick of cold currency. It would, indeed, 
be economic folly to take a chance on 
lowering our national standards of pro- 
ductive working conditions and health 
protection for the mere sake of book- 
keeping figures. It is, therefore, with the 
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utmost conscientious conviction I urge 
you to support the full appropriation fig- 
ures unanimously recommended by the 
subcommittee and, indeed, under some 
items, I would be inclined to favor 
greater increases, for instance, in the 


appropriation of State grants for unem- ` 


ployment compensation, their employ- 
ment services administration, and un- 
employment compensation for veterans. 

In our consideration here, it might be 
well to emphasize the identification of 
some of the unit agencies affected by 
this appropriation bill and almost by 
their very names, which unfortunately 
are not as widely publicized for general 
appreciation as they should be, we real- 
ize their beneficial impact upon the 
country’s welfare. First, let me mention 
just a few that come under the Depart- 
ment of Labor. There are the Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Bureau of Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Rights, the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division, and the 
Women’s Bureau. The value of these 
bureaus and their divisions to the coun- 
try in maintaining and encouraging con- 
stant improvement in labor conditions 
and relations in the most productive 
country in the world is incalculable, both 
for domestic prosperity and tranquillity, 
as well as in providing adequate defense 
against any possible aggressor. 

Some of the more vitally important 
units of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare are, the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, the Food and Drug 
Administration, the United States Office 
of Education, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, the United States Public 
Health Service, the Bureau of Medical 
Services, and the National Institutes of 
Health. In their various functions these 
agencies regulate and inspect the dis- 
tribution and sale of food and drug prod- 
ucts to protect the American public from 
unscrupulous dealers; vocational reha- 
bilitation, a national necessity, is pro- 
moted by the Office of Education; the 
Children’s Bureau insures better child 
and maternal health examination. Un- 
der the Institutes of Health, we have the 
various research programs for continu- 
ing work toward the cures for such dev- 
astating diseases as heart, cancer, ar- 
thritis, rheumatism, as well as mental 
and dental. These research institutes 
have been doing and are doing most en- 
couraging work in the fight against the 
ravages of these terrible afflictions caus- 
ing, annually, tremendoiss losses in our 
economic productivity, not to mention 
the suffering and unhappiness they visit 
upon individual lives and families. Pro- 
gressive discoveries have been made in 
these recent years prompting us to rea- 
sonably feel that a great part of this 
human misery and economic loss will 
continue to be greatly alleviated by the 
wise use of these appropriation funds for 
persevering research into the health 
problems of the Nation and that is the 
chief reason why I am solidly in favor 
of increasing these particular appropri- 
ations by as much, or even more than $10 
million. 

Last, but not least, I should like to 
mention the Hill-Burton hospital con- 
struction program and the importance of 
insuring that it is kept in full operation 
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in accord with the original intent of the 
Congress when it first enacted this meas- 
ure by unanimous bipartisan vote. The 
chairman assures us that the appropria- 
tions previously made, which -as we know 
are to be available for a 2-year period, 
are sufficient and they would be unable 
to spend what they presently still have by 
the end of this fiscal year. This means 
that all of the $21 million we appropri- 
ated for 1956 will carry forth to 1957, 
and that should be enough to keep the 
program going until next year, includ- 
ing the additional four categories of 
nursing centers,/diagnostic centers, hos- 
pitals for the chronically ill, and reha- 
bilitation centers. Nevertheless, I ex- 
hort you to ever keep this most beneficial 
program in mind as it has more than 
proved its value in helping to provide the 
additional health and hospital facilities 
so urgently needed to adequately care 
for our people. I also want to commend 
the chairman for the increases he has 
recommended in the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance as well as his. 
advocation of continuing attention and 
constant planning to aid in the problems 
of our older people who find it so dif- 
ficult, and too often impossible, to obtain 
any employment at all under our current 
industrial system and practices. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to in- 
trude unnecessarily long upon the time 
and attention of this body. However, 
may I repeat that we are acting upon a 
piece of legislation of fundamental sig- 
nificance to the health and welfare of 
our country. In our consideration of 
adequate appropriation to carry out the 
full objectives of these two major gov- 
ernmental departments, let us not retreat 
from or abandon the civilized Christian 
progress we have steadily mantained 
since the Good Lord blessed us with an 
independent and bountiful existence. 

At a time when we are generously 
granting billions of dollars to aid our 
foreign allies, let us not be neglectful of 
our own citizens. At a time when we 
are telling the world of our better way of 
life, as opposed to Communist barbarism, 
let us not dangerously reduce any of these 
public services whose contributions to 
national progress have been universally 
acknowledged. At a time when we are 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle with 
the curse of communism, let us take no 
unwise chances of disrupting the high 
morale of our own good people. In con- 
science, let us vote in support of the con- 
tinuing and full functioning of these 
units and agencies whose services are, 
indeed, in the national interest and em- 
phatically good for all Americans. 


/ 


Problems of the Southern Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to take this opportunity 
to express my appreciation of the very 
careful analysis of the problems of the 
southern farmer made by the gentleman 
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from Alabama [Mr. Grant]. I am es- 
Pecially interested in the necessity for 
checking the drastic reductions in cot- 
ton acreage now in progress. If the 


Southeast has to accept another heavy 


reduction next year, many of our farm- 
ers must prepare to go out of business. 

The gentleman from Alabama has 
been an outstanding leader in the fight 
to Safeguard the interests of the south- 
ern cotton farmer. As a Representative 
of a major cotton producing area, I am 
deeply appreciative of the work that he 
has done for our cotton farmers. 


National Commander Summarizes Reasons 
for American Legion Opposition to 
UNESCO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
7, 1956, the national commander of the 
American Legion, J. Addington Wagner, 
testified before a subcommittee—Inter- 
National Organizations and Move- 
ments—of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

In appearing before the subcommittee, 
Commander Wagner was carrying out 
the mandate of the October 1955 na- 
tional convention of the Legion in re- 
gard to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization and 
the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO. 

The American Legion has been widely 
Criticized in certain newspapers and 
Periodicals for its firm stand in opposi- 
tion to UNESCO. In his statement to 
the subcommittee, Commander Wagner 
offers an excellent summary of the rea- 
Sons for the Legion’s condemnation of 
‘UNESCO, and I for one commend this 
8reat -veterans’ organization for its 
Stand. ; : 

Mr. Wagner also effectively explodes 
the widely circulated myth that UNESCO 
was tried by the Legion in a star cham- 
ber proceeding, and that the Legion’s 
Stand did not reflect the judgment of a 
Majority of Legionnaires. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of all Members the text of Com- 
Mander Wagner’s prepared statement, 
Which follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
Mittee, my name is J. Addington Wagner. I 
am the national commander of the American 

gion, and I appreciate, through my appear- 
ance here today, the opportunity to carry 
Out the mandate of the October 1955 national 
Convention of the American Legiorrrelative to 

Co. 

The pertinent clauses of this resolution are 
as follows: 

“Resolved, That the American Legion urges 
Congress to repeal the laws creating the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO and its Secretariat; and that Con- 
8ress deliver mandates to all administrative 
departments of the United States Govern- 
Ment to desist from further dissemination of 
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UNESCO and United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO materials, reports, and 
programs within the territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

“That Congress be urged to make a com- 
plete current investigation of the operations 
of UNESCO to determine whether or not that 
agency has complied and is complying with 
the terms and conditions of Resolution 215 
of the House of Representatives and Resolu- 
tion 122 of the United States Senate, 79th 
Congress; said resolutions being the basis of 
the United States participation in UNESCO; 
provided further, that investigation be espe- 
cially made to ascertain explicitly whether 
there has been violation of the provision of 
the final portion; provided, however, ‘that 
such agency shall not interfere with educa- 
tional systems or programs within the several 
nations, or their administration.’ And if, 
upon investigation, it be determined that 
UNESCO has violated any of the conditions 
as set forth in the resolutions, that Congress 
be urged to take appropriate action to en- 
force compliance therewith.” 

The American Legion’s convention man- 
date on UNESCO climaxed the most exten- 
sive study, debate, and discussion ever given 
to any subject by Legionnaires. 

Aside from the 2 days of discussion and 
debate given the subject by the members of 
the Joint Foreign Relations-Americanism 
Convention Committee and by witnesses who 
appeared before it, UNESCO was considered 
by delegates to many of our department 
conventions this past year. As a matter of 
fact, 10 department conventions adopted 
resolutions on the subject. All 10 supported 
existing American Legion policy in opposi- 
tion to UNESCO. 

This subject has also been thoroughly 
studied and discussed by the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Legion. 

The opposition of the American Legion 
starts. with those who originated UNESCO. 
The official publication of the Department of 
State, entitled “Post War Foreign Policy 
Preparation, 1939-1945,” on page 216 states 
that Alger Hiss was appointed special *as- 
sistant to the Director of the Office of Special 
Affairs in April 1944. ; 

Alger Hiss was later sentenced to prison 
for perjury in connection with his Commu- 
nist Party affiliations. Subordinate to and 
reporting to the Office of Special Political 
Affairs was the Division of International Se- 
curity and Organization. Employed in the 
Divison were: Mrs. Esther C. Brunauer, who 
was later suspended from her employment 
in the State Department as a security risk; 
and Dr. Quincy Wright, who has been identi- 
fied by the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee as having “actively participated 


.in the work of the American Institute of 


Pacific Relations.” ‘The Institute of Pacific 
Relations was identified by the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee in 1952 as an 
“instrument of Communist policy, propa- 
and military intelligence.” 
ee ae 25, 1046, it was announced that 
the United States Government would send a 
delegation to the Conference of Allied Min- 
isters of Education in London. The Ameri- 
ean delegation included Archibald Mac- 
Leish, who was reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities to have 
been affiliated with 10 organizations cited 
as subversive by the United States Attorney 
General or the House Committee on Un- 
an Activities. 

ina ATENIR of the Ministers of Edu- 
ciation of the Allied Governments, meeting 
April 5-29, 1944, drew up a tentative draft 
agreement for a United Nations organization 
for educational and cultural reconstruction, 

In the United States Department of State, 
through the collaborative efforts of the Di- 
vision of Cultural Cooperation, the Division 
of International Organization Affairs, and 
the Office of Special Political Affairs, a new 
proposal was formulated which looked to 
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the establishment of a permanent organ- 
ization for educational and cultural Cooper- 
ation—almost simultaneously with the gen- 
eral international organization—and shifted 
the emphasis from reconstruction to longer- 
range objectives. 

This new proposal was approved in prin- 
ciple by the staff committees on February 
2, 1945, at which time Alger Hiss was Act- 
ing Director of the Office of Special Polit- 
ical Affairs. On April 17, 1945, when the 
final draft of the proposal was made avail- 
able by the State Department to the Con- 
ference of Allied Ministers in London, Alger 
Hiss was Director of the Office of Special 
Political Affairs, 

In its January 3, 1955, report the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee concluded: 

“1. Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, and 
their confederates in the Communist under- 
ground in Government, had power to exer- 
cise profound influence on American for- 
eign policy and the policies of international 
organizations during World War II and the 
years immediately thereafter. 

“2. They had power to exercise profound 
influence on the creation and operation of 
the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies. 

“3. This power was not limited to their 
officially designated authority. It was in- 
herent in their access to and influence over 
higher officials, and the opportunities they 
had to present or withhold information on 
which the policies of their superiors might 
be based. 

“4. Hiss, White, and a considerable number 
of their colleagues who helped make Amer- 
ican foreign policy and the policies of inter- 
national organizations during crucial years, 
have been exposed as secret Communist 
agents.” 

In its second Report on, Activities of 
United States Citizens Employed by the 
United Nations, the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee further concluded that: 

“Harry Dexter White was the Treasury’s 
representative at the United Nations San 
Francisco Conference, where he gave partic- 
ular attention to the establishment of 

The United States Department of State 
publication No. 2457, entitled “The Defense 
of Peace, Documents Relating to UNESCO,” 
lists among the United States deleation to 
the Preparatory Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Commission in 1946 the following: 
Esther C. Brunauer, Archibald MacLeish, 
Alexander Meiklejohn, Harlow Shapley, and 
Mark Starr. In addition to the records of 
Esther C. Brunauer and Archibald MacLeish, 
which have been listed above, the records of 
the House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities and the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Tax-Exempt Foundations indicate 
that Alexander Meiklejohn has been affiliated 
with at least 4 organizations designated as 
Communist or subversive by the United 
States Attorney General or by the House Un- 
American Activities Commission; Shapley 
with 17; and Mark Starr with 4. 

Subsequent to its formation, a number of 
United States delegates to the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO have been individuals 
possessing records of affiliation with sub- 
versive organizations. Among them were: 
Esther C. Brunauer, whom I have previously 
mentioned; Lawrence Duggan, who was iden- 
tified by the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee in 1952 as one who collaborated 
with agents of the Soviet intelligence ap- 
paratus; Charles S. Johnson, whom the rec- 
ords of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities and the California Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee indicate had been 
affiliated with at least four organizations des- 
ignated by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities or the United States At- 
torney General as subversive; Archibald 
MacLeish, who has been previously men- 
tioned; and Reinhold Niebuhr, whom the rec- 
ords of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
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can Activities indicate had been affiliated 
with 12 organizations cited by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities or the 
United States Attorney General as subversive. 

Certain individuals who, likewise, had rec- 
ords of affiliation with subversive groups have 
participated in various UNESCO activities. 
Lawrence Duggan, who was mentioned above, 
was listed as the United States representa- 
tive to the Preparatory Conference of Repre- 
sentatives of Universities which was con- 
vened at Utrecht, August 2-13, 1948, by 
UNESCO in collaboration with the Nether- 
lands Government. 

Madam Myrdal was listed as Director of 
the Social Science Department of UNESCO. 
Concerning her, the Special Committee To 
Study Tax-Exempt Foundations reported in 
1954 that “Madam Myrdal, wife of Gunnar 
Myrdal * * * is an extreme leftist who was 
at one time denied a visa by our State De- 
partment. That a person of Madame Myr- 
dal’s persuasion should be Director of the 
Social Science Department of UNESCO is 
rather forbidding.” 

John Grierson resigned as head of the 
National Film Board of Canada at the time 
of the Canadian atomic-spy revelations. De- 
nied a visa to this country, he came in 
through UNESCO and thereafter headed the 
Film Section of that Organization. 

Of the American employees of UNESCO 
both past and present, Mrs. Kathryn Bern- 
stein, Peter Duberg, Ruth Froma, David Leff, 
Mrs. Kathryn Pankey, Helen Van Gelder, and 
Annette Wilcox have been separated because 
of loyalty investigations. Jerome Ober- 
wager and Benjamin Wermiel were both 
fifth-amendment witnesses, while Frank 
Malina is identified as a Communist Party 
leader. Haakon M. Chevalier, Otto Kline- 
berg, Gardner Murphy, and Quincy Wright 
all are reported in the finding of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities as 
having had numerous affiliations with groups 
designated as subversive by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities or the 
United States Attorney General. 

The American Legion by convention reso- 
lution is unalterably opposed to the crea- 
tion of any form of world government. 
UNESCO, in its own publications, appears toa- 
us to advocate world government. 

The most clear-cut examples of tHis type 
of propaganda are to be found in the series 
of pamphlets entitled “Toward World Under- 
standing.” While attempts have been made 
to disclaim the responsibility of UNESCO 
in the publication and distribution of these 
pamphlets, nevertheless, they appear to have 
been published by UNESCO and are being 
sold and distributed through UNESCO out- 
lets as of today. As a matter of fact, as late 
as November 1955, we find them advertised 
in the Report of the Fifth National Con- 
ference of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, page 6. Page 60 of 
volume 5 of this series states: 

“Education for world-mindedness at pres- 
ent encounters obstacles outside the school. 
The principal one certainly is nationalism. 
If the feeling of belonging to the human 
community develops normally by an exten- 
sion of the feeling of belonging to the na- 
tional community, it cannot possibly develop 
from that caricature of patriotism which is 
extreme nationalism. If the integration of 
the child in the national group takes place 
in the atmosphere of pride and contempt 
characteristic of this attitude, the efforts of 
the teachers, no matter how judiciously con- 
certed they may be, will in most cases re- 
“main barren. Education for world-minded- 
ness is not a problem that the school can 
solve within its own walls or with its own 
means. It is a political problem even more 
than an educational one, and the present 
position of teachers does not, in general, 
permit them to intervene in the field of poli- 
tics with the resquisite authority.” 
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Volume IV of this series, entitled “The 
United Nations and World Citizenship,” 
states on page 6: 3 

“Worldwide organization for the conduct 
of human affairs is therefore essential. No 
teacher with a sense of realism and even an 
elementary knowledge of world affairs will 
ignore this basic need or be indifferent to 
its consequences for education. World ma- 
chinery is required; and human beings with 
the right outlook are required to utilize it 
or to insist that it be utilized. The edu- 
cator thus has a double task; to teach about 
the machinery of world cooperation and to 
foster the growth of the spirit that will make 
it function. Education has, in short, the 
urgent duty to develop informed and com- 
petent world citizens.” $ 

The UNESCO Report to the United Na- 
tions in 1952 stated on page 61 under the 
caption Education and Understanding: “In 
this field, UNESCO often reaching far be- 
yond the boundaries of the school, is en- 
deavoring to encourage the new attitude of 
mind which alone can foster the develop- 
ment of a sense of world citizenship.” 

UNESCO has published or assisted in pub- 
lishing many books and pamphlets which 
have received wide distribution throughout 
the United States. Many of these books and 
publications are written by people with ex- 
tensive records of leftwing affiliation. 

Included in this group, by way of exam- 
ple, would be such books as: Are There Too 
Many People, coauthored by Madam Alva 
Myrdal, whose record has been previously 
mentioned; Human Rights—a symposium 
edited by UNESCO, which included the writ- 
ings of Quincy Wright, whose record has 
also been previously mentioned; Contempo- 
rary Political Science, which lists among its 
contributors, Frederick L. Schuman, whom 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities reports to have been affiliated with 
28 organizations designated as subversive 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities or the United States Attorney 
General; Artist in Modern Society, which in- 
cluties the writings of Marc Connelly, whom 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities reports to have been affiliated with 6 
organizations designated as subversive by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities or the United States Attorney General. 

Also, Cultural Patterns and Technological 
Change, which includes the writtings of Otto 
Klineberg, whose record has been previously 
mentioned; Democracy in a World of Ten- 
sion—a symposium prepared by UNESCO, 
included the contribution of Quincy Wright, 
whose record has been previously mentioned, 
and John Dewey, whose record as reported 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities includes affiliation with 11 organ- 
izations designated as subversive by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities or the United States Attorney General; 
Race and Biology, by L. C. Dunn, whose rec- 
ord as reported by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities includes 9 affiliations 
with organizations designated as subversive 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities or the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral; Race and Psychology, by Otto Kline- 
berg, whose record has been previously 
mentioned. i 

Also, the Race Concept, whose contribu- 
tors included: L. C. Dunn, previously men- 
tioned, and M. F. Ashley-Montagu, whose 
record as reported by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities includes four 
affiliations with organizations designated as 
subversive by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities or the United States 
Attorney General; the Technique of Inter- 
national Conferences, the list. of consultants 
for which included: Gustavo Duran, who was 


x 


identified in the State Department Loyalty 


Investigaiton of 1950 as a former lieuten- 
ant-colonel in the Communist International 
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Brigade in Spain during the Spanish Civil 
War, together with Otto Klineberg and 
Gardner Murphy, whose records have been 
previously mentioned. 
_ Also, The University Teaching of Political 
Science and The Teaching of the Social Sci- 
ences in the United States, both included 
contributions from Marshall E. Dimock, who 
‘has been reported by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities to be associated 
with at least four organizations cited as 
subversive by the United States Attorney _ 
General or the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities; How To Print Posters, 
by Jerome Oberwager, who has been previ- 
ously mentioned as a fifth-amendmnt wit- 
ness and former employee of UNESCO. 
UNESCO has also published. a book, en- 
titled “The Entertainment Film for Juvenile 
Audiences,” by Henri Storck. Listed in this 
book are a considerable number of films 
produced by the Czechoslovak State Film 
Enterprise; and by the Soviet Union. Inas- 
much as films produced in a Communist state 


‘have as their major mission, the diffusion 


of propaganda, the publication of this book 
would appear to be but an extension of 
Communist propaganda. 

The American Legion is of the opinion 
that UNESCO, through the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, is en- 
deavoring to influence the educational sys- 
tem of the United States. We submit that 
this is in violation of the terms and condi- 
tions expressed in Resolution 215, House 
of Representatives, and Resolution 122, 
United States Senate, 79th Congress. 

In November 1949, a pamphlet, entitled 
“UNESCO Today,” was published as State 
Department publication No. 3694 for the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, which reported that: “Largely as a 
result of Commission activities, at least a 
dozen universities and colleges now have 
UNESCO courses on international under- 
standing. Scores of grade school teachers 
interested in the UNESCO movement have 
brought it to the attention of their classes; 
international themes have been stressed in 
pageants, plays, and music; and national 
scholastic newspapers and magazines, as well 
as those published by schools, have stressed 
UNESCO along with the U. N. and other 
specialized agencies.” 

In May 1950, a booklet entitled “The 
UNESCO Story,” was published as State De- 
partment publication No. 3931. Page 26 of 
this booklet is entitled “UNESCO in the 
Schools.” Activities which have been car- 
ried on in the schools of the United States 
in behalf of UNESCO are listed on approxi- 
mately 50 pages of this publication. 

In November 1951 a bulletin entitled “A 
Junior High School Looks at UNESCO” was 
published as State Department publication 
No. 4380 for the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. This entire publica- - 
tion is devoted to showing how the UNESCO 
program was carried out in Alice Deal Junior 
High School in Washington, D. C. 

In September 1952, a-bulletin entitled 
“Teaching About the United Nations in the 
Schools and Colleges of the United States in 
1950 and 1951” was printed as State Depart- 
ment publication No. 4649 for the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO. 
This publication indicates how students are 
being indoctrinated with the UNESCO con- 
cept of world citizenship from the kinder- 
garten to the university and in adult life. 
As late as November 1955 the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO published 
a bulletin entitled “The Development of In- 
ternational Understanding Through Pri- 
mary and Secondary Schools” which was dis- 
tributed at the fifth national conference 
of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO on November 3-5, 1955. 

Examination of the foregoing publications, 
in our judgment, produces one inescapable 
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Conclusion; that is, that UNESCO has, from 
its inception, and is continuing today, to 
interfere in all aspects of the American edu- 
cational system. 

Some measure of the impact of UNESCO 
on educational reconstruction is indicated 
in a statement that this intergovernmental 
Organization whose total annual budget is 
no more than’ $8 million, was able to stimu- 
late contributions from voluntary agencies. 
in the United States, totaling over $200 mil- 
lion in 2 years. This statement was taken 
out of a publication entitled “Youth and 
UNESCO,” which was written by Hall Lee 
Dean, Robert S. Smith and Donald F. Sulli- 
van, the latter two who served as members 
of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO from 1947 to 1949. These three 
individuals obtained material for this publi- 
cation while on a trip to Europe in 1949, 
which was sponsored by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. At that time, 
Alger Hiss was the president of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

The American Legion urges Congress to 
repeal the laws creating the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO and its 
Secretariat. While we recognize that many 
fine Americans have been and are members 
of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO, we feel that this Commission 
has been influenced in the past by individ- 
uals with known records of Communist- 
front affiliation. Included in this latter 
Category of influence are the following 
individuals: 

-Esther Caukin Brunauer, whose record has 

n previously mentioned; Mark Connelly, 
Who was previously mentioned: J. Frank 
Dobie, who was reported by the House Com- 
Mittee on Un-American Activities to have 
been affiliated with four organizations cited 
as subversive by the United States Attorney 
General or the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities; B. W. Huebsch, who was 
Teported by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities to have been affiliated 
with nine organizations cited as subversive 
by the United States Attorney General or the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties; Archibald MacLeish and Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, who have been previously mentioned; 
Harlow Shapley, whose record previously has 

en quoted; Harold C. Urey, who was re- 
Ported by the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities to have been affiliated with at 
least 14 organizations designated as sub- 
versive by the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral and the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
Can Activities, and who has also served on the 
United States National Commission for 
CO; and J. Robert Oppenheimer, who 
Was denied security clearance and access to 
Classified security information by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in June 1954. The 
United States Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Special Personnel Security Board in denying 
Oppenheimer’s security clearance reinstate- 
ment, stated that the following considera- 
tions were the controlling factors in leading 
to the security clearance denial: 

1. We find that Dr. Oppenheimer’s contin- 
uing conduct and associations have reflected 
a serious disregard for the requirements of 

he security system. 

2. We have found a susceptibility to in- 
fluence which could have serious implica- 
tions for the security interests of the 
country. 

3. We find his conduct in the hydrogen 

mb program sufficiently disturbing as to 
Taise a doubt as to whether his future par- 
ticipation, if characterized by the same atti- 
tudes in a Government program relating to 
the national defense, would be clearly con- 
Sistent with the best interests of security. 

4. We have regretfully concluded that Dr. 
Oppenheimer has been less than candid in 
Several instances in his testimony before 
this board. 

Congressman GEORGE A. DONDERO, of Mich- 

šan, was reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp of March 17, 1952, page 2423, as 
follows: 

“On March 25, 1949, I brought to the atten- 
tion of the House, an organization called 
Artists Equity Association, in whose lists may 
be found practically all of the notorious Red 
artists in the country. I propose to show 
that the Artists Equity Association is the 
latest link in a chain of Red-instigated art- 
ists’ organizations designed to control art 
and artists of this Republic. A 

“It is astounding to find that this left- 
wing artists’ organization is ready to domi- 
nate the Visual Arts Panel of the United 
States National Committee of UNESCO with 
6 of its 18 panel members, all connected with 
the above Artists Equity Association. They 
are: Hudson D. Walker, Director of AEA; 
Russell M. Cowles; Stanley Hayter; Abraham 
Rattner; William Zorach; and Theodore 
Brensen, the chairman of Artists Equity’s 
Committee of International Cultural Rela- 
ions. 
$ “The United States is going to participate 
in the UNESCO International Conference in 
September of this year and the president of 
AEA, Henry Billings, radical leftwing artist, 
has been made a member of the UNESCO 

visory Committee. 
yearn fat time that the State Department 
ceased in its attempts to promote com- 
munistic art that is distorted, perverted, and 
actually the sabotage weapon of interna- 

ommunism?” 
ree United States National Commission 
for UNESCO has published a list of recom- 
mended films which includes some which 
were either written or produced by individ- 
uals with records of Communist or Commu- 
nist-front affiliations. Included in that 


category are: 
peie All, produced by Julian Bryan, 
who was reported by the House Committee 


-American Activities to have been 
Seite with at least four organizations 
which have been cited as subversive by the 
United States Attorney General; Brother- 
hood of Man, which is based on a script 
written by Ring Lardner, who has been 
identified before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a member of the 
Communist Party; The Cummington Story, 


identified 
written by Waldo Salt, who was 
before the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities as a member of the Commu- 
nist Party, was produced by Irving Lerner, 


reported by the House Committee 
ii p erp aae Activities to have been 
affiliated with six organizations cited as sub- 
versive by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities or the California Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and music 
by Aaron Copland, who was reported by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties to have had 21 affiliations with or- 
ganizations cited as subversive by the 
United States Attorney General, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities and 
the California Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee; Picture in Your Mind, produced 
by Julian Bryan, whose record is quoted 
above; A Place To Live, written by Muriel 
Rukeyeser, who was reported by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities to 
have been affiliated with 17 organizations 
cited as subversive.by the United States At- 
torney General and the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, was directed by 
Irving Lerner, whose record is quoted above. 

The United States National Commission 
for UNESCO has advocated a series of 13 
recorded radio programs dealing with the 
problems of human rights which wefe pro- 
duced by the Institute for Democratic Edu- 
cation. 

The 1948 report of the California Senate 
Committee on Un-American Activities stated 
with reference to the Instituté for Demo- 
cratic Education: 

“The organization has been in existence for 
about 8 years. It is financed by private con- 
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tributions from interested individuals and 
organizations. . 

“The leading figure in the institute is one 
Harold Franklin. In 1935, the Communist 
Party held a conference in Washington, D. C. 
The gatheriNg was known as the National 
Emergency Conference Against the Govern- 
ment Wage Program. Harold Franklin was 
a member of the resolutions committee of 
this conference. All of the leaders of the 
conference were well-known Communist 
Party members. Today, Harold Franklin is 
program director of the Institute for Demo- 
cratic Education. ` 

“The director of the Institute is Howard 
M. LeSourd. LeSourd was a sponsor of the 
Communist-front organization known as the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, whose 
leaders were recently convicted for contempt 
of Congress. 

“Many of the members of the board of 
governors of the institute, as well as actors 
who have made the organization’s trans- 
criptions, have long records of affiliation with 
Communist fronts. 

“So extensive are the Communist-front 
affiliations of the personnel of the Institute 
for Democratic Education, as evidenced by 
the documents in this dossier, there can be 
no doubt that this organization is one of 
the insidious ways in which the left wing 
has penetrated radio broadcasting. 

“The radio transcriptions of the institute 
follow the line of the Communist Party with 
the strictest fidelity.” 

Maj. Gen. Milton G. Baker, former Chair- 
man of the United States National Commis- 
sion for, UNESCO, stated at the fifth national 
conference of that group on November 3, 
1955, that: “The legion condemned UNESCO 
without a hearing. UNESCO was not tried 
and found wanting by the legion convention. 
It was tried in a star chamber proceeding, so 
to speak, without a jury and, just as any 
such trial never represents the will of more 
thoughtful members of a community, I do 
not believe that this action reflected the 
judgment nor the will of all legionnaires.” 

Certainly Major General Baker was badly 
informed, or misinformed when he told the 
commission’s recent fifth national conference 
that “the legion condemned UNESCO with- 
out a hearing.” 

Apparently General Baker made no effort 
to find out how the UNESCO resolution was 
actually handled. He could have learned 
the truth from a number of sources, in- 
cluding a representative of the UNESCO Re. 
lations Staff of the State Department. The 
Assistant Director of that State Department 
office participated in the meeting of the 
Convention Joint Committee considering the 
UNESCO resolution. 

Anyone who chooses to misrepresent our 
actions is certainly free to do so. We resent 
it, but we cannot prevent it. The Amer- 
ican Legion has never been a rubber stamp 
for any official or quasi-official agency of the 
Government. We will continue to be inde- 
pendent and to fight for the things we be- 
lieve to be right. 


Mr. Chairman, I have summarized in cap- 
sule form information relating to UNESCO 
operations in this country which is a mat- 
ter of public record. On the basis of these 
facts, the American Legion submits that 
UNESCO has been a haven for many in- 
dividuals whose loyalty to the United States 
is severely compromised, if not submerged, 
by a demonstrated sympathy for Commu- 
nist objectives and the principles of one- 
world government. The activities of these 
people, as carried on through the instru- 
mentality of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, have been subsidized by 


_American taxpayers. 


We object most vigorously to the contin- 
uance of an American-financed propaganda 
campaign which, in our belief, is contrary 
to the spirit and the laws of the United 
States of America. We believe that the in- 
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tended effect of such a campaign can only 
be the destruction of public appreciation of 
American values and confusion and division 
among our people. 

We of the American Legion have the ut- 
most respect for the judgment of the Con- 
gress in this as in all other matters. 
issue is the security and strength of our 
entire Nation. ‘There is great public con- 
cern about the problem; therefore, we ear- 
nestly ask that the Congress undertake a 
complete and thorough investigation of the 
activities of UNESCO and the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. Such an 
investigation, we feel, would clearly and 
authoritatively show the need for repealing 
the law creating the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, and the necessity 
for taking appropriate action to enforce 
compliance with resolution 215 and resolu- 
tion 122, which authorized United States 
participation in UNESCO. 


\ 


The Communists Are Placing New Empha- 
sis Upon Propaganda and Economic 
Programs and the United States and 
the Free World Must Find a More Effec- 
tive Way To Counter These Steps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is obvious that the Soviets are using 
every device to gain trade and political 
advantages in certain parts of the world 
through a stepped-up economic program 
that makes use of deception coupled with 
a propaganda drive to extend Commu- 
nist influence throughout the world. 
This Soviet activity was recognized by 
the United States delegation to the 
United Nations last year and the dele- 
gation unanimously adopted a state- 
ment urging that ouræwn policies be 
reassessed in the light of this move. The 
statement was prepared by our delega- 
tion on December 9 and was sent to the 
Secretary of State for the information 
of officials here. On January 11, 1956, 
Mr. Dulles released this statement to 
the press, stating at that time that the 
President had seen the statement and 
concurred generally with the views which 
it expressed. While the statement has 
been widely circulated, I find that it has 
not been published in the RrEcorp, and 
since it is of great significance and rele- 
vant to discussions now taking place in 
the Congress, I include it in my remarks, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT ON ECONOMIC FOREIGN PoLicy BY 
THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO THE 10TH 
SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS, TRANSMITTED By HENRY 
CABOT LODGE, JR., CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED 
STATES DELEGATION, TO THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE, DECEMBER 9, 1955 
Impelled by a unanimous feeling that eco- 

nomic and social questions are assuming in- 
creasing importance on the international 
scene, the United States Delegation to the 
10th General Assembly has joined in fram- 
ing this statement. 

The present period in history may one day 
be recognized as a major turning point in the 
struggle between communism and freedom. 


The. 
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It appears to be clearly a shift in the cold 
war, in which economic and social prob- 
lems have moved to the forefront, 

Members of the United States Delegation 
during this General Assembly session have 
observed the effectiveness of Soviet tactics 
under these new conditions. This can be 
seen both in the way the Soviet bloc dele- 
gates work in various United Nations meet- 
ings, and also in the voting that occurs in 
many committees. As we observed maneu- 
vers, we were conscious that the Soviet 
Union, elsewhere in the world, was using 
economic and social collaboration as a means 
for jumping military as well as political 
barriers. Examples of this can be found in 
India, Egypt, and Burma. 

We believe that the United States must 
counter these Soviet efforts. We can suc- 
ceed, not by outbidding communism in sheer 
amounts of economic aid, but by making 
newly independent and newly articulate peo- 
ples feel that they can best satisfy their 
wants by becoming and remaining part of 
the community of free nations. 

We welcome more emphasis on economic 
and educational endeavors, for we have a 
proven experience in these fields. 

We are in a contest in the field of economic 
development of underdeveloped countries 
which is bitterly competitive. Defeat in this 
contest could be as disastrous as defeat in 
an armaments race. 

We could lose this economic contest un- 
less the country as a whole wakes up to all 
its implications. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Brooks Hays, 
Chester E. Merrow, John O. Pastore, 
Colgate Whitehead Darden, Jr., 
Robert L. Brokenburr, Laird Bell, 
Jacob Blaustein, James J. Wads- 
worth, Mary P. Lord. 


The United Nations Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, it is un- 
fortunately only seldom that\we have an 
opportunity to hear or read the truth 
about that great brainchild conceived of 
Alger Hiss, the United Nations Organi- 
zation. When someone has the courage 
to tell the truth, he is quickly submerged 
by the mire of propaganda that has 
spewed forth from the U. N. propaganda 
machine since the day of its birth. 

When someone does take courage, and 
brings the facts into public view, we all 
have a patriotic responsibility to see that 
they are-as widely known as possible. 
The March 1956 issue of the American 
Mercury magazine carries a brilliant ex- 
ample of objective reporting on the U.N., 
written by a noted American journalist, 
Mr. Karl Hess. 

Because the facts contained in this ar- 
ticle have so vital a bearing on the work 
which we are doing in the Congress, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the article is estimated to make 3 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at a 
cost of $2402 I 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Your CHECKLIST ON THE U. N.—THE TRUTH 
ABOUT THIS INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


(By Karl Hess) 


No product has even been sold to the 
American people in such a constant, dinning 
fashion as has that supreme product of the 
social-planners’ imagination—the United 
Nations. Children are fed U. N. in their 
school diets, with some of them understand- 
ing the initials “U. N.” before they under- 
stand the initials “U.S.” The blue and white 
U. N. flag flies beside the red, white, and 
blue American flag at public gatherings. 
Radio and television networks happily hand 
over time to be used by U. N. propagandists. 
Opposition statements simply are ignored. 

Danny Kaye grimaces from a thousand 
movie screens as he reports on the U. N. 
as a friend of children. Adults hire lec- 
turers to tell them about the U. N. because 
the topic is fashionable. Forums spring up 
to discuss the U. N. but actually serve to 
promote it. And from all this activity 
evolves a social attitude that the U. N. is 
inherently right, that it possesses a natural 
virtue, shared by all and loved by all. 

In all the ballyhoo and the intolerance of 
any dissension, one factor is strikingly ab- 
sent: Truth. The U. N.’s propagandists do 
not deal in facts, they deal in emotions. 

Americans who will snub their best friends, 
if the friends say a harsh word about the 
U. N., almost invariably are totally ignor- 
ant as to the actual nature and perform- 
ances of the U. N. The schoolteacher who 
tells your child that the U. N. is a wonder- 
ful idea probably couldn't tell within a hun- 
dred how many pro-Communists, as opposed 
to believers in freedom, there are on the 
U. N., almost invariably are totally igno- 
rant as to the actual nature and perform- 
probably doesn’t have the foggiest notion 
that the U. N. has rejected God at its front 
door. 

These peoples, and millions more, have 
swallowed the propaganda without ever 
having tasted the truth. In the hope that 
the truth may still seep out; here is a check- 
list of simple facts concerning the U. N. 
This is not a checklist of mere disagree- 
ments between points of view. It is a check- 
list of reality; of what actually has been and 
is going on inside the Manhattan house of 
glass, while millions of Americans stroll by, 
not bothering to look. 

The checklist is in the form of alpha- 
betically arranged entries for handy use 
when you are confronted by the various 
pitchmen and pitchwomen of the U. N. and 
their volunteer shills. The list may pro- 
vide the basis for the reader’s own addi- 
tions and elaborations. And as the check- 
list grows, its additions, when appropriate, 
will be printed in this magazine. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Recently the loyalties of the Government 
of Afghanistan have shifted from the side 
of the West to the side of the Soviet Union, 
which has sent missions to the country and 
also loaned it substantial amounts of money. 
In 1950, the U. N. sent a technical assistance 
mission to Afghanistan. The man chosen 
to head the mission: Owen Lattimore. 


ARMY FOR THE U. N. 


The U. N. has made much of the fact that 
it is setting up an armed organization which 
will be used to fight aggression wherever it 
flames forth. Not a single nation has as- 
signed or specifically promised armed units 
for this U. N. plan. Only one nation has 
even promised to shoulder arms if the U. N. 
does decide to fight an aggressor. That 
lone nation? The United States. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE U. N. 


Leading the private, nongovernmental ef- 
forts to propagandize the U. N. in this coun- 
try is the tax-exempt organization known 
as the American Association for the United 
Nations. In a pamphlet issued by this or- 
ganization, a spokesman describes the éx- 
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tent of the organization at the time of 
America’s ratification of the U. N. Pre- 
Sumably it is proportionately stronger to- 
day: “It has a hard core * * * of members 
of approximately 50,000, doing much of its 
work in cooperation with many organiza- 
tions. *, * *” The guiding spirit behind this 
Organization has been Clark M. Eichelberger. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE U. N. AND RED CHINA 


From a bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations: “We support 
the decision of our Government to negotiate 
With the government of Communist China 
as a matter of realistic political necessity.” 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE U. N. AND SECURITY 


Regarding the brief attempts to stop the 
infiltration of American Communists into 
the U. N. the journal of the American Asso- 
Ciation for the United Nations, the Peoples 
Section Bulletin, comments that “the safety 
of the country can be more imperiled than 
assured if measures directed against an al- 
leged conspiiracy take on the attributes of 
a police state. * * * We deplore these meas- 
ures as we do the unwarranted fears which 
Prompted them, and urge the amendment 
of the Internal Security Act and related pro- 
Visions in law. * * *” 


BERLIN BLOCKADE 


When the Soviets tried to starve the free 
Zone of Berlin, a U. N. Security Council move 
= end the blockade was vetoed by the Soviet 
liaren The blockade finally, of course, was 

roken by the United States airlift, without 
U. N. aid. 
BIRTH CONTROL 


ee UNESCO publication, The Impact of 
ic lence on Society, says that “unless there 
a world government which secures uni- 
Versal birth control, there must from time to 
oe be great wars, in which the penalty of 
efeat is widespread death by starvation.” 


BOOKS 


In contrast to the hundreds of books and 
Pamphlets propagandizing the U. N. to the 
American people, only three works have ap- 
a in the past year dealing with the 

cts of the U. N. and its performances, as 
Compared to its promises. The books are: 
cn United Nations: Planned Tyranny, by 

- Orval Watts, published by Devin-Adair, 
hdd York; The U. N. Record, by Chesly 

nly, published by Henry Regnery, Chicago; 
zan Behind the U.N. Front, by Alice Wide- 
er, published by the Bookmailer, New York. 


BRICKER AMENDMENT 


o 
vu Americans who advocate making the 
mee States a province in a supernational 
p are reactionaries in the true sense of 
t e word. The world experienced many cen- 
uries of darkness and agony from the world 
government known as-the Roman Empire. 
Aa any massive consolidation of govern- 
= rap aes power, tyranny is the usual byprod- 
ct.* * + [The Bricker amendment] would 
theta the doctrine of inherent rights 
Specie erosion by treaties and other inter- 
ational agreements. The preservation of 
te inalienable rights would not depend 
De “an on the beneficence of the President 
eae aoe Senate. The American people would 
Hek e exclusive repository of their inherent 
Z tra ts, and even they would be incapable of 
“i endering their rights except by further 
Mending the Constitution.” (Senator JOHN 
ioes i the American Mercury, October 

BUSINESS 

The U. N. hostility toward business, and 
Particularly United States business, has never 
ik n deeply concealed. A prime example of 
at attitude was the report of the U. N. 
Bh Commission for Europe regarding 
bic The report, which urged an emphatic 
kes to American oil production by a sort of 
€rnational price-fixing arrangement, was 
ee nded out to interested U. N. units but in 
any instances was specifically and officially 
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withheld from the American businessmen in- 
volved. Further, the report was prepared 
under the direction of a Swedish Socialist, 
Gunnar Myrdal. 

Over the years, the U. N. has been pushing 
a study of American business. One action 
was the publication of a document entitled 
“Principal Developments in the Field of Re- 
strictive Business Practices in the United 
States Since January 1, 1953.” The report 
sets forth antitrust actions against American 
businesses. It presents, however, only the 
charges, without any mention at all of the 
defense arguments in any of the cases. 

COMMUNISTS IN U. N. 

In 1952, the publication United States 
News & World Report cited an “informed 
estimate” that as many as 50 percent of the 
1,300 policy-level staff members of the U. N. 
were either Communists or willing to follow 
Communist directions. 

COMMUNIST JOB QUOTAS 

In filling the 1,300 policy-level jobs in the 
U. N. Secretariat, Soviet and satellite gov- 
ernments (Russia, Byelorussia, the Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland) are entitled to 
up to 237 positions. 

DISMISSAL DAMAGES 

It has been claimed that the U. N. in dis- 
missing certain persons from its staff, has 
answered United States objections to Ameri- 
can Communists and Communist sympa- 
thizers serving in the U. N. (This country, 
of course, has no jurisdiction whatsoever 
over the Communists of other countries 
brought in to serve at the U. N.) It is true 
that persons have been dismissed from the 
U.N. at the instigation of the United States. 
But, in the cases of 25 persons dismissed 
because they refused to answer questions 
concerning communism, the U. N.’s then 
Secretary General Trygve Lie gave them every 
aid “in the transition period while seeking 
other employment” and also helped make it 
possible for the dismissed persons to receive 
damages for their dismissals of up to $40,000 
per person. The tribunal that set the 
amounts had no Americans in its member- 
ship. Later, four women dismissed from 
UNESCO after refusing to attend a loyalty- 
board hearing were awarded $30,300 damages. 

ESPIONAGE 
e U. N. as a cover for Soviet es- 
rations has been spotlighted in 
ssional investigations. 
an members of the 


Use of th 
pionage ope 
United States congre 


More than 40 Americ 
U. N. Secretariat were dismissed because of 


possible connections with the Communist 

Party. Two hundred persons resigned with- 

out explanation during the investigations. 
ESPIONAGE IN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


In testimony before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, two American assist- 
ants to the Assistant U. N. Secretary General 
for Economic Affairs were asked if they were 
engaged in espionage or subversive activities 
against the United States. Both refused to 
answer on the grounds that to do so might 
incriminate them. They were Joel Gordon 
and Irving Kaplan. Three other aides in the 
economic affairs department, Sidney Glass- 
man, Herbert Schimmel, and Marjorie Zap, 
refused to answer questions regarding Com- 
munist Party membership or activity. 

ESPIONAGE SHIPMENTS 

One U. N. privilege of immunity is that its 
officials do not have to have their baggage 
inspected when they enter or leave America. 
In 1951, the Senate Judiciary Committee 
heard testimony that, thanks to this immu- 
nity, a Czech U. N. official once left with 97 
pieces of uninspected luggage containing 
equipment which was highly secret, litera- 
ture and secret communications. 

FIFTH COLUMN 

“you Americans are a strange contradic- 
tion. You spend huge sums of money fight- 
ing the fifth column in your country but at 
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3 
the same time, down on the East Si 
New York, and partly with money shes va 
the Rockefellers, you have erected the big- 
gest fifth-column headquarters in the world. 
the U. N. It is filled with men who wish to 
subvert the Government of the United 
States. Yet you pay out your good money 
(and Great Britain does, too) to bring these 
people into your midst. Why a great Nation 
like the United States bothers to belong to 
such a monstrous organization, why any 
great nation would care to join—is more than 
I can honestly comprehend.” (Lord Beaver- 
brook as quoted in an interview by the New 
York Journal-American, December 3, 1955.) 
FORD FOUNDATION 
The U. N. Bulletin in 1954 carried this 
note: “A special program of training in tax 
legislation and administration for United 
Nations fellows and scholars was set up at 
Fae R tee Law School. * * * The 
arvard project is financed 
from the Ford Paappa ai ogenen 
GOVERNMENT ADVISERS 
A report describing the manner in 
the U. N. sends personnel to acatntiter tonne 
nical-assistance programs sets a significant 
pattern for the future internationalizing of 
domestic governments: “A most important 
innovation * * * was the recommendation 
that high-level technical consultants from 
abroad be appointed to top advisory posi- 
tions in the regular government service.” 
GOVERNMENT ADVISERS, SOCIALISTIC 
One of the consultants to the U. N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America is 
wae EET He was, for several years, 
secre of th 
e T rie the Socialist Party of 
GREECE 
The U. N. has been given credit for pre- 
serving the independence of Greece against 
attacks by insurgent Communists. Greece 
was saved, in point of strict fact, by direct 
United States aid to that beleaguered na- 
tion. General Van Fleet headed a memo- 
rable military mission to fight the Commu- 
hints, and $2 billion of United States eco- 
nomic and other military aid was 
to defeat the Reds. $ eine 
HAMMARSKJOLD MISSION 


The fact that the Secretary General of 
the U. N. should journey in person to Red 
China in order to add his personal word to 
the negotiations for the release of American 
prisoners illegally held there, was hailed by 
many as dramatic proof of the eyes-open ac- 
tivity of the U. N. Senator WILLIAM F, 
KNOWLAND saw it otherwise at the time. 
First, he pointed out that Dag Hammar- 
skjold, in his mission to the Reds, hadn’t 
had the time to visit the captive fliers, or 
even check the conditions of their captivity. 
He added: “The mission of Hammarskjold 
was not a success and, in my opinion, no 
service is done the American people or those 
in the free world by pretending that it was. 
Mr. Hammarskjold has returned without the 
release of the prisoners. * * * He person- 
ally favors the admission of Communist 
China into the United Nations.” 

HISS 

“Who were the principal movers at San 
Francisco for this United Nations Charter? 
Who wrote the charter, and who had the 
most to do about shaping its provisions? 
The answer is that the Russian Communists 
and Alger Hiss, a representative of our State 
Department, were the prime movers and 
schemers in arranging its provisions. That 
is the same Alger Hiss who was convicted of 
perjury when he denied sending secret ma- 
terial to the Soviet Union representatives. 
Its very beginning gave this document a 
bad odor.” (From a speech by Representa- 
tive USHER BURDICK in the House of Repre- 
sentatives April 28, 1954.) 
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HOME LIFE 

Interference in the home life of individ- 
ual families is a stated U. N. purpose. In the 
UNESCO school program’s statements of in- 
tent, there is the declaration that UNESCO 
will try to “correct many of the errors of 
home training * * * the narrow family spirit 
of the parents may, in fact, not only com- 


promise indirectly, and in some degree, un- 


consciously, the eventual integration of the 
child in the human community, but it may 
also cultivate attitudes running directly 
counter to the development of international 
understanding.” 

HUMAN RIGHTS 


According to Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon. 
chairman of the U. N. Commission that 
drafted the organization’s Covenant of 
Human Rights, “I think a study of our 
proceedings will reveal that the amend- 
ments we adopted ...responded for the 
most part more to Soviet than to western 
promptings.” 

INDIVIDUAL INTERFERENCE 


Dean Acheson, former Secretary. of State, 
has made it clear that the scope of the U. N. 
is not limited to discussions of national and 
international matters at a governmental 
level. The U.N., he said, “amounts to an in- 
ternational legislative system,” that is em- 
powered to “deal with the individual and the 
rights of the individual” in any nation be- 
longing to the U. N. 

INDONESIA 


Freedom for Indonesia sometimes is cited 
as a U. N. accomplishment. Actually it was 
more precisely an American accomplish- 
ment. The Dutch steadfastly rejected U. N. 
Security Council suggestions that Indonesia 
be given its independence. It was granted 
only after Merle Cochran, diplomatically 
representing the United States Government, 
persuaded the Dutch that their battle in In- 
donesia was a losing one. 


INDUSTRY SEIZURE 


Chief Justice Vinson and two other justices 
of the Supreme Court upheld President Tru- 
man’s seizure of the steel industry by direct 
reference to the United Nations. They 
reasoned that inasmuch as the U. N. charter 
pledged this country to resist aggression and 
that in view of the fact that the steel in- 
dustry was vital to defense (during the 
Korean War), this international fiat gave 
the President the right to seize and operate 
a privately owned American industry. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


The myth of the U. N.’s power to cure 
all ills was frankly faced by Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, chief delegate from Britain to the 
U. N. He admitted candidly that such an 
organization “cannot provide for our se- 
curity.” 

INVESTIGATIONS RESISTED 

“The executive committee of the Federa- 
tion of International Civil Servants Asso- 
ciations has recommended that no interna- 
tional civil servant should give information 
‘prejudicial to any international civil serv- 
ant’ to the police of any national govern- 
ment. This recommendation * * * is di- 
rected specifically to-inquiries made by the 
United States Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion among officials of the United Nations. 


Seven thousand to eight thousand employees 


of the United Nations and its agencies are 
members of the federation.” (The New York 
Times, September 15, 1953.) 

IRAN 


The departure of Soviet troops from the 
oil-rich kingdom of Iran is often cited as a 
U. N. victory. In fact, the Red troops left 
only after Iran granted the Soviet special 
oil concessions that the Kremlin had de- 
manded. The Red troops, therefore, did not 
meet any form of defeat. They won their 
point and then got out. 
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TRAN REFINERY DISPUTE 


The U. N. Security Council failed to settle 
the crippling dispute between Great Britain 
and Iran over the gigantic Iranian oil re- 
fineries. The settlement of this issue finally 
was achieved by a United States mission 
headed by Herbert Hoover, Jr. 


ISRAEL ARMISTICE 


In the 5 years since it set terms of a peace 
settlement in the Israel-Arab war, the U. N. 
has ben unable to produce Israeli action on 
those terms—even thoug the Arab nations 
had long ago approved them. 


ISRAEL FIGHTING 


Just how ineffective the U. N. is when 
faced with even the opposition of » minor 
nation was shown during the resurgence of 
the fighting along the Israel border. Al- 
though cited a score of times for military 
acts against the Arab nations, which were 
not so cited, Israel easily and with absolute 
impunity rejected the U. N. citations. 

ISRAEL PARTITION 

Despite the U. N. Charter’s promise of 
“equal rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples” the U. N.’s partition plan for the crea- 
tion of Israel took an area owned 85 percent 
by Arabs and split it so that the Arab own- 
ership was reduced to 40 percent. The pres- 
sures to which U. N. members were subjected 
in order to effect this partition was described, 
in the diary of the late Secretary of Defense 
James Forrestal, as having “bordered closely 
onto scandal.” 


ISRAEL REFUGEES 


In 5 years, the U. N. has been unable to 
solve the tragic dilemma of 850,000 Pales- 
tinian Arabs who were displaced by Israel. 
The only U. N. solution so far has been 
virtually to beg alms with which to keep 
the refugees alive. 

KASHMIR 


In 1949, a year after Pakistan and India 
began fighting over the State of Kashmir 
which, like Pakistan, is predominantly Mos- 
lem, the U. N. arranged a cease-fire and said 
that the people of Kashmir should have 
the right of plebiscite to determine their 
future. In fact, however, the U. N. has stood 
by and permitted Nehru India to hold its 
own elections in the territory occupied by 
Indian troops. 

KOREAN CASUALTIES 


More than 90 percent of all casualties by 
the U. N. forces in Korea were sustained by 
American troops. Twenty-five thousand 
six hundred and four Americans died in the 
Korean “police action.” More than 103,000 
were wounded; over 7,000 were listed as 
missing. 


KOREAN CIVIL ASSISTANCE COST 


The State Department has reported that 
up until 1952, more than $385,300,000 was 
given to the U. N. Civil Assistance program in 
Korea. Of that amount $321,688,000 was 
contributed by the United States with only 
$17 million coming from all the other U. N. 
members. 

KOREAN COST 

More than 90 percent of the expenses of 
the “U. N. action” in Korea were paid by the 
United States taxpayer. 


KOREAN STALL 


It took the United Nation 10 weeks to get 
around to accusing the Communits regime in 
Peiping of aggression after Red Chinese 
troops intervened in Korea. It took 6 
months for the U. N. to adopt a resolution 
calling for an embargo on war materials in- 
tended for Red China. 

KOREAN GIVEAWAY 


One of the many U. N. feelers to appease 
the Red Chinese after they intervened in the 
Korean war included a promise to turn For- 
mosa over to the Reds, as well as granting 
them a seat in the U. N. 
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ag LAWS 


In 1951, the California Court of Appeals 
ruled that the UN Charter “is paramount to 
exery law of every state in conflict with it.” 
In 1952, in the Steel Seizure Case, Chief 
Justice Vinson of the United States Supreme 
Court held that President Truman’s action 
was legal, not under the United States Con- 
stitution, but under the UN Charter. A rul- 
ing in which he was supported by two other 
Justices. 


LIBYA 


Designation of Libya as an independent 
nation is regarded as a conspicuous U. N. ac- 
complishment. Actually, one U. N. official, 
Adrian Peit, of the Netherlands, U. N. com- 
missioner for Libya, frankly admitted that 
the supposed national assembly of free 
Libya was so completely a puppet of a Brit- 
ish-installed regime that it couldn’t even 
Graft a constitution for itself. 


LOS ANGELES DECISION 


UNESCO's declared designs to propagan- 
dize school systems was forthrightly rejected 
in one major American city. In 1952, the - 
Board of Education of Los Angeles voted to 
ban any “official or unofficial UNESCO pro- 
gram in the ios Angeles city schools.” It 
further ordered that “the UNESCO chair- 
manships and central advisory committee 
shall be abolished.” 


LOYALTY TO AMERICA 


“This writer submitted to an eminent 
American attorney for analysis all the mate- 
rial (concerning the loyalty of U. N. employ- 
ees). His legal opinion concerning the pres- 
ent situation regarding United States-United 
Nations personnel security relations today 
is: ‘As the United Nations organization 
now interprets its charter and its rights, it 
is entitled to employ, for work within the 
city of New York and elsewhere, Americans 
who are disloyal to the United States or 
subversive in whatever degree, and to cloak 
such employees with whatever immunities 
are granted to United Nations employees.” 
(Alice Widener, Behind the UN Front, pub- 
lished by the Bookmailer, New York.) 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


The Soviet Union, as a permanent mem- 
ber of the Military Staff Committee of the 
UN, is entitled to the chairmanship of the 
body every fifth month. The function of 
this committee is to provide the direction 
of strategy for any armed force fighting oD 
behalf of the U.N. The committee was, thus 
in technical strategic charge of the police 
action in Korea. To block that control, the 
United States and its supporters had to flatly 
and openly break the rules of the U. N. 


MISCEGENATION 


The U. N. has produced at least one offi- 
cial statement approving of intermarriage 
between races, whether or not there might 
be individual cultural objections. In the 
1950 UNESCO statement on race, it is said 
that “no convincing evidence has been ad- 
duced that race mixture of itself produces 
biological bad effects. ‘There is, therefore, 
no biological justification for prohibiting 
intermarriage between persons of different 
ethnic groups.” 


MONETARY FUND 


The International Monetary Fund, a spe- 
cialized agency of the U. N., controls assets 
of more than $7 billion. Its Secretary, until 
1952, was Virginius Frank Coe. He was dis- 
missed after refusing to tell a Senate com- 
mittee whether he was or was not at that 
time a member of a Soviet espionage ring. 


MURDER 


In 1952 the free trade union committee of 
the AFL brought to the attention of the 
U. N. the appalling fact that Communists in 
occupied China had committed 14 million 
political murders. The U. N. would take no 
action, 
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NATIONALISM 


Love of country is particularly and spe- 
cifically discouraged in a UNESCO publica- 
tion entitled “Principles of Social Recon- 
Struction.” It condemns “bigoted national- 
ism” in history books. A sequel to it regards 
any degree of nationalism as undesirable. 


POWER POLITICS 


Proof of the efficacy of old-fashioned power 
Politics as opposed to U. N. ineffectualness 
came when the Soviet demanded bases on 
Turkish territory controlling the Bosporus 
and the Dardanelles. Turkey said it would 
fight rather than accede. America and Great 
Britain backed Turkey. The case never even 
reached the U. N. Russia backed down. 

PREJUDICE 

Under the Genocide Convention of the 
United Nations, a person who, according to 
the U. N., libels or injures the feelings of any 
Member of a group may be charged with an 
attempt to exterminate that group and may 
be tried in a court of the U. N.’s designa- 
tion—not necessarily a court in the defen- 
dant’s own land. 

PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY 


In 1954, in the preamble to an Executive 
order, President Eisenhower openly acknowl- 
edged that he now considered the U. N. as 
much a source of his authority as the Con- 
stitution of the United States. He wrote: 
‘Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution, statutes, 
and treaties of the States, including the 
Charter of the United Nations, and as Presi- 
dent of the United States, it is hereby ordered 
as follows.” 


PRESS FREEDOM ABRIDGED 


The United Nations specifically provides 
that freedom of expression may be curbed 
if even as ephemeral a thing as reputations 
are threatened. Any dictator thus is given 
the right to protect his repuation by shut- 
ting up and shutting off every vestige of 
free expression. The U. N. item that does 
this is in article 16, section 3, of the Cove- 
Nant of Human Rights. Freedom of ex- 
Pression, it states, may “be subject to cer- 
tain restrictions * * * as are provided by 
law and are necessary (1) for respect for the 
rights or reputations of others, (2) for the 
Protection of national security. or of public 
Order, or of public health or morals.” 


PROPAGANDA IN SCHOOLS 


An official statement of the Director Gen- 
eral of the United Nations Educational Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization asks that 
teaching in schools “should not be * * * 
Imited merely to imparting information 
about the structure and activities of the 
Organization, important though this infor- 
mation may be. Rather it should be seen 
as a form of education contributing to the 
development of world-minded citizens.” 


PUBLIC FUND POLICY 


The U. N.’s own bulletin, in March 1954, 
Set forth the organization's attitude toward 
the use of government (i. e., tax) money: 

e government budget, traditionally used 
Primarily as a means of control over the 
receipts and disbursements of public funds, 

comes a major instrument of economic 
Policy” thanks to the U. N.’s program of 
economic assistance. 
RED CHINA’S SOVIET SUPPORT 
a U. N. has never condemned the So- 
et Union’s support of Red China’s war 
against U. N. forces. 
RED CHINA TRADE 

tt The United Nations never has asked that 

S member nations cease trading with Red 

ina, despite the fact that Red China has 

een branded an aggressor and has waged 
active war on U. N. forces. 


RELIGION 


é Rather than ofend any of its members, 
ARoS as the atheists of the Soviet Union, 
e U. N, omits God from its considerations. 
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And when UNESCO put up a $600,000 fund 
to underwrite a new world history, it chose 
as editor Prof. Ralph Turner, of Yale, de- 
scribed in William F. Buckley’s God and 
Man at Yale as “a dedicated iconoclast who 
has little mercy for God, or on those who 
believe in Him.” 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM ABRIDGED 
hat religious 
The U. N. specifically asserts t 
freedoms may be curbed by governments. 
Article 15 of the U. N. Covenant of Human 
Rights, section 3, says: “Freedom to mani- 
fest one’s religion or beliefs may be subject 
only to such limitations as are prescribed by 
law.” 
4 SLAVE LABOR 
Economic and 
In 1953 the United Nations 
Social Council was aang? ae TERU a eee 
ave labor in the vie A 
Tunal removed the item from its agenda, 
It would not discuss the matter. 
The slavery, SO far as the U. N. was con- 
cerned, could continue. 
SOVEREIGNTY 


t to conceal the fact that 


tes an 
sovereign United Sta 
instead, of a United States 


co 2 
patie fel as executive director of the tax 


exempt American Association for the United 

ions, summed it up y 

AA the Senate Subcommittee on iers 
“J do not retreat at all from the positio 


hange in 
that the United 8 


n evolve f 
prea to such seen faf ei a 
ey need to save s 
ernment fall seared of the world sovereignty 
veg se whatever pooling of sovereignty we 
pnd necessary with other nations ot 
Dne of the world through the rA N., It 
the American people will accept. 
SOVIET AGENTS 
In testimony before a Senate apie eee 
witness from the FBI stated tha ha 
sentatives of the Soviet-bloc gonr poaa 
the United Nations do not only ope 


propaganda 
but also whenever 


agents, who nu 
United States.” 
SOVIET EXPANSION 


e 

istence of the 
ing the years of the ex : 
hs ein tine) the Soviet Union has en 


slaved some 650 million additional persons, 
about a quarter of the human pacan SSE 

When the U. N. began, the Sovie ne 
200 million persons in slavery. Now y 


hold 850 milion. 


While the Unit 
vote in the U. N., 
granted nine. 
the U. S. S. R. itse 
the U. S. S. R.) and 


* (another part of the 
mY eines is considered a separate state and 


. The six other Soviet 
sepa ie satellites which are 
members of the U.N.: Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary, Albania, and Bulgaria. 
SUBVERSION 
ion that Communists wish 
n the U. N. is perhaps best 
Communist Laen r T 
Nations, issued in Englis y e 
ideeen Publishing House, Bombay, ae 
in September 1945. Acting as usual on he 
precept, “Tell people the truth about what 
we're going to do—they won't believe it,’ the 
Communists told about how and why the 
Soviet joined the U. N., and made the three 
main points: (1) ‘Great power unanimity 


if, the Ukraine (a part of 
the Byelorussian “repub- 


“The subvers 
to accomplish i 
described in a 
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with the right to veto in the Security Coun- 
cil’ was insisted on ‘to prevent the Organiza- 
tion from being used against the Soviet,’ for 
the Soviet would vote against such action 
automatically; (2) “The international peace 
organization had to be the best possible 
organization through which * * * the peo. 
ples * * * particularly of Britain and the 
United States of America’ could learn to fight 
capitalism and to checkmate their own for- 
eign policy; (3) the Trusteeship Council 
should be used for liberation from British 
and American imperialism, and the under- 
developed areas of the world aided economi- 
cally, socially, and culturally according to 
the policy of Josef Stalin. This policy—as 
students of communism know—called for ‘a 
single world economic system which is so 
essential for the final triumph of socialism.’ ” 
(Alice Widener, U. N. Judgment Day, pub- 
lished by the American Coalition.) 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE COST 

Last year the U. N. Technical’ Assistance 
Program had a budget of $25 million. More 
than half, nearly $14 million, was con- 
tributed by the United States. 

z UNESCO 


“UNESCO is the nearest thing to a man- 
aged world culture that has emerged in this 
confused postwar world. Its skillful ad- 
mixture of acceptable and noncontroversial 
projects with its coercive programs has dis- 
armed many of its natural critics. The fact 
that some sincere and deserving men and 
women have penetrated its staff does not ex- 
plain away the fact that its high command, 
since the beginning, has been steered by 
grim-minded men who are out to submerge 
American nationalism under a superworld 
administration.” (Harold Lord Varney, 
American Mercury, February, 1954.) 

UNICEF COST 


Americans have become familiar with the 
schoolchildren’s collection of money for the 
U. N. International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. They may not have become so fa- 
miliar with the fact that of $130 million 
given to the fund up to 1952, $81 million 
came from America while not a penny has 
come, for instance, from the Soviet. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


In the 11th volume of a UNESCO series en- 
titled “Toward World Understanding” there 
is a specified suggestion that schools cease 
emphasizing such hero types as George 
Washington. This volume of the UNESCO 
was authorized by Prof. J. A. Lauwerys, edu- 
cation professor at the University of London 
and author also of a foreword to an Anti- 
Defamation League pamphlet describing 
UNESCO’s work. . In Professor Lauwerys’ 
own UNESCO volume, he speaks of dis- 
couraging “presentation to the young of 
hero types in whom the virtues are, so to 
speak, incarnated.” America’s first Presi- 
dent is cited as one of these types, Lau- 
werys warns that if teachers continue to 
stress such persons, young people may beed 
to think of the hero type as moré than 
“simply insignificant human beings.” 


Stand Up and Be Counted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the Nashville Banner under date of 
February 24, 1956. It follows: 
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STAND UP AND BE COUNTED 


Now is the time, as has been suggested, for 
a complete congressional investigation of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

It is time and it is the opportunity for 
Members of Congress—and others exercised 
either pro or con concerning that outfit—to 
stand up and be counted. 

Serious implications reside in the state- 
ment by Representative E. C. GATHINGS, Dem- 
ocrat, of Arkansas, read into the CONGRESS- 
SIONAL RECORD, and the basis for his demand 
that authorities examine closely four chief 
points bearing on the NAACP and its opera- 
tions: The amount of its financial collec- 
tions, the source of those collections, the 
salaries of its officers, and the expenditures 
it plans to make in the several States. 

With two other points, investigators cer- 
tainly would be concerned as evidenced by 
Representative GATHINGS’ remarks; namely, 
identification of its official rosters and its 
objectives. 

The Banner believes the proposed investi- 
gation should be held; that it must be 
thorough, and that the time for it is now. 

We say that in the interest of the public 


welfare, and of the law-abiding irrespective ` 


of race who are the innocent victims always of 
pressure movements on which reckless hands 
invariably fasten. 

The Arkansas Congressman demanding this 
inquiry is not derogating all NAACP mem- 
bers. Unquestionably, there are in it many 
men and women of worthy intention and 
good will. There are those outside it—the 
preponderance of Negro citizens—who would 
bitterly resent tactics of smear and coercion; 
or tactics detrimental to the peace and 
order of America. They would resent par- 
ticularly use of such an organization as a 
tool of subversive interests should it be 
established that such occurred or was con- 
templated. 

We believe therefore that said members 
should be among the first secomding the call 
for a thorough investigation—either to vin- 
dicate the organization or verify the facts 
in the case if they are as has been charged. 

The South target of NAACP pot-shotting, 
certainly deserves better than continued at- 
tack by an agency in the dark. 

Congress in recent years has investigated 
many things—not one of its inquiries related 
more urgently to justice, peace, and order. 

It has the opportunity now to proceed in 
a matter of vital importance to the present 
and future not only of the South but of the 
whole Nation. 

The issue has been raised—clearly and 
squarely. 

It is time for all to stand up and be 
counted. 


The High Rate of Small-Business 
Failures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
yesterday I commented on my concern 
and the concern of the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business over the 
present high rate of small-business fail- 
ures. For the past 2 years, the rate of 
small-business bankruptcies has been 
higher than at any time since the end 
of World War II. 

Today, I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate an article, appearing 
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in the current issue of the magazine 
America, national Catholic weekly re- 
view, which reflects the attitude of a dis- 
tinguished Catholic scholar toward the 
problems of small-business men, with the 
words: 

It would be apposite, perhaps, to state 
here that this prospect is every whit as dis- 
turbing to Catholic social thinkers as it 
is to the Members of Congress. According 
to the mind of the church, the small-busi- 
ness man holds a position in society scarcely 
less important than the honored place tra- 
ditionally accorded the family-size farmer. 


Mr. President, not only does this pene- 
trating article reflect the thinking of the 
associate editor of the leading Catholic 
publication on the important position 
small concerns occupy in the Nation’s 
economy, but it is also a commentary on 
the sixth annual report of the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business. 
For that reason, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have this article, 
entitled “Little Business, What Now?” 
by Benjamin L. Masse, printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. — 


‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: } 

LITTLE BUSINESS, WHAT Now? 
(By Benjamin L. Masse) 


To the widely accepted belief that, except 
for farmers, 1955 was the most prosperous 
year ever, the Select Committee on Small 
Business of the United States Senate has 
entered a strong dissent, 


Not that the committee denies that 1955 
was for the most part a terrific year. It 
concedes that it was. It readily accepts the 
imposing evidence marshaled in the Presi- 
dent’s economic report to Congress that 1955 
broke almost every record in sight. But, it 
says, the report was wrong in one important 
respect: the farmers were not the only ones 
who were short-changed. The little-busi- 
ness men were, too. And since, in the im- 
pressive words of the Senators, small-busi- 
ness men are the quintessential expression of 
our free-enterprise system,” what happened 
to them in 1955 ought to lead to much shak- 
ing of heads, giving of pause, furrowing of 
brows and similar expresions of serious con- 
cern. 


What did happen to small-business men? 

Quite simply, again in the colorful lan- 
guage of the Senators, not enough “of the 
bloom of 1955’s industrial bonanza” rubbed 
off on small business. In too many cases, 
little-business men got only the crumbs that 
fell from groaning tables where the likes of 
General Motors, United States Steel, and Jer- 
sey Standard Oil dined on T-bone steaks and 
pie à la mode. 


Such is the burden of the report which in 
January the Small Business Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Alabama’s able 
JOHN SPARKMAN, submitted to the Senate. 
The report was unanimous. 


SMALL-BUSINESS PICTURE 


Since profits are the proof of the business 
pudding, the committee assembled some 
figures on 1955 earnings that cannot be easily 
shrugged off. In 1952, it points out, little 
business managed to stay right on the heels 
of big business. That year companies with 
assets under $250,000 earned, after taxes, a 
10.6-percent return on stockholders’ equity. 
The biggest corporations, those with assets 
over $100 million, did only a trifle better. 
They earned 11.2 percent. 

Three years later, however, the relationship 
had notably worsened. During 1955, big- 
business earnings zomed to a 14.4-percent 
return on investment, whereas the profits of 
small business plummeted to a 4.4-percent 
return. 
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If another popular yardstick of profitabil- 
ity is used, namely, profits after taxes per 
dollar of’ sales, the committee says that 
the same deterioration in the relative posi- 
tion of small business is apparent. In 1952, 
the smaller companies earned 2.3 cents per 
dollar of sales; the largest companies, 5.7 
cents. During the first half of 1955, the 
earnings of the little fellows dipped to 0.95 
cent, while those of the giants vaulted to 
7.2 cents. 

CAUGHT IN THE MIDDLE 


If such things happen in ‘the green wood, 
the committee wonders, what will happen in 
the dry? : ' 

If small manufacturers are lagging so far 
behind the prosperity of an expanding mar- 
ket, what position will they find themselves 
in should there occur a marked contraction 
of economic activity in the future? 

Bankruptcy figures, the committee inti- 
mates, suggest the worst. According to 
Dun & Bradstreet figures, the rate of busi- 
ness failures during 1954—42 per 10,000— 
was 63 percent higher than the average for 
the postwar years 1946-53. Reports for the 
first 7 months of 1955 indicate that the num- 
ber of failures last year, despite all the pros- 
perity, will not differ much from the 1954 
total. The number for 7 months was 6.487. 
Since the average liability of these failures 
was $40,000, it’s a safe conclusion that most 
of the bankruptcies were small businesses. _ 

What caused this worsening in the position 
of small business? 

The committee mentions the unintended 
but harsh impact on small firms of competi- 
tive struggles among the heavyweights. It 
suggests that appropriate Federal agencies 
make a continuing study of the auto indus- 
try “for an unclouded view of competition 
at work on a titanic scale. When General 
Motors, Ford, and Chrysler start a bare- 
knuckle fight for a bigger slice of the market, 
the smaller companies are bound to suffer 
black eyes and bloody noses. Sometimes 
they may even be knocked out. What chance 
have Studebaker-Packard, American Motors, 
and Kaiser-Willys to survive, the committee 
asks, when GM has corralled 51 percent of 
total auto sales, Ford 27 percent, and Chrysler 
17 percent? Those were the actual percent- 
ages for the first 9 months of 1955.. 

Nor does a competitive struggle among 
giants agiversely affect only their small-fry 
competitors. Sometimes it causes all sorts 
of anguish to their own dealers. A survey 
by the National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion showed that of the pene reporting, 38 
percent lost money during 1954—the third 
largest sales year in the auto industry. 
Though returns for the banner year of 1955 
are not yet in, the Senate committee thinks 
that many dealers operated at a loss. For 
the first 9 months of the year, dealer operat- 
ing profits were running at no more than 
2.6 percent before taxes. 


FEWER AND BIGGER 


The trend in industry after industry, the 
committee report warns, is toward fewer 
and bigger companies. The head of An- 
heuser-Busch, the big St. Louis brewery, is 
quoted as saying that 1955 was the year when 
they were going “to separate the men from 
the boys in the brewing industry.” Actually, 
that rugged process has beem going on stead- 
ily in the brewing industry for the past 20 
years. In 1934, there were 725 breweries. 
Thirteen years later the number had shrunk 
to 440. Last year only 254 companies were 
left to satisfy the Nation’s thirst for malt 
beverages. 

The committee mentions the home-laun- 
dry equipment and the shoe industries as 
other examples of growing concentration of 
production in fewer and larger firms. 

In the retail field, the chain store is making 
life steadily more difficult for the small inde- 
pendent. In 1951, chains had 21.6 percent of 
total retail sales. During the first 9 months 
of 1955, they edged their percentage upward 
to 22.7 percent. Not the size of the increase 
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but the trend is what worries the small inde- 
pendents, 

Nor is the chain the only large-scale com- 
petition the small independent retailer has 
to live with. In some fields he must try to 
meet the challenge of big manufacturers who 
are also big retailers—sometimes in competi- 
tion with their own dealers. Last March the 
Justice Department accused the General Shoe 
Corp. of lessening competition and tending 
to create a monopoly in contravention of the 
Clayton Act. Starting in 1951, according to 
the Justice Department complaint, General 
Shoe acquired 18 different companies engaged 
in making or selling shoes. As a result; it 
now has 30 manufacturing plants and 500 
retail outlets. For an independent dealer, 
those 500 retail shops are tough competition. 

The .committee notes, finally, that the 
Persistence of the postwar merger movement 
continues to diminish the relative impor- 
tance of small business in the American econ- 
omy. Far from receding, the wave of mer- 
gers reached a kind of crest in 1955, with 
more mergers in mining and maufacturing 
than in any year since 1930. Banking mer* 
gers were also on the rise, jumping from 
119 in 1952 to at least 240 last year. As the 
committee report says, from the viewpoint 
of the companies involved these mergers may 
all be justified, but their cumulative effect 
on the economy can only be deplored. Hvery 
merger “inevitably diminishes the ranks of 
individual enterprise.” Unless checked, 
warn the Senators, this trend will sooner or 
later “alter the character of our national 
economy.” ; 

It could be that the committee report ex- 
aggerates the plight of small business today. 
As the Senators themselves conceded, the 
data for-a comprehensive diagnosis of the 
health of small business are lacking. In 
reaching its conclusions, the committee had 
to rely on only a few yardsticks—mainly 
Profit margins, bankruptcies and mergers. 
Other criteria might give a somewhat differ- 
ent picture. The committee seems per- 
Suaded, however, that additional data would 
not change its conviction about “the growing 
domination of the marketplace by large cor- 
Porations.” x 

It would be apposite, perhaps, to state here 
that this prospect is every whit as disturb- 
ing to Catholic social thinkers as it is to the 
Members of Congress. According to the 
mind of the church, the small businessman 
holds a position in society scarcely less im- 
portant than the honored place traditionally 
accorded the family-size farmer. One the 
key role of small business in a truly human 
social order no one has insisted more often 
or more eloquently than the present Holy 
Father. Only last month, in an audience 
granted to representatives of 70,000 small 
Italian business firms, he again manifested 
his concern for the future òf independent 
enterprise. He also seized the occasion to 
make an observation that seems just as per- 
tinent to United States small businessmen 
as it was to his Italian auditors. 


THE CHURCH’S STAND 


Private economic enterprise, said the 
Pope, fully corresponds to the Church’s doc- 
trine about the role of the human person in 
Society and his responsibility before God. 
But the Church does not commend every 
type of private business enterprise. Specifi- 
Cally, it condemns enterprisers who ignore 
the rights of others, especially the rights of 
their employees, and carry on their busi- 
Nesses as if they were free to serve only their 
Personal interests. Private enterprise, he 
Teminded his listeners, has duties as well as 
rights. 

Our Federal and State authorities can do a 
Breat deal to help small business ride out the 
Present storm blown up by technological ad- 
Vance and corporate concentration. They 
are doing a great deal now. But they cannot 
do everything. In the last analysis, small 
business will survive in our society only if 
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it deserves to survive. It must be self- 
reliant. It must be as efficient as possible. 
Above all, it must honestly strive, in the Holy 
Father’s words, to make its contribution to 
the national community. 


When Is an Arab State a Soviet Satellite? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing tensions in the Middle East 
have caused concern throughout the 
free world. Each of us, I am sure, has 
a desire to be informed to as great an 
extent as is possible about events in that 
critical area of the world and about the 
views which others have with respect to 
the situation there. AS a result of my 
concern withthe growing sense of crisis 
in the Middle East, and in an effort to 
place before you an excellent report on 
the threat of Communist infiltration in 
the Arab States, I have requested per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp and to include a statement pre- 
pared by the international affairs com- 
mission of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee. This statement signals in clear 
terms the dangers that are inherent in 
the Communist effort to gain a foothold 
in the Middle East. It pinpoints the loss 
of American prestige in that area, and 
acts to sober any extravagant claims 
that Russia’s policies have been a fail- 


ure. 
I commend this excellent and enlight- 


ening article to my colleagues: 
WHEN Is AN ARAB STATE A SOVIET SATELLITE? 


into an 
er 6 months ago Egypt entered 

iste deal with Red Czechoslovakia. Friendly 
warnings from the United States and other 
western nations that Seer hon koar aa 
d to Arab politica 

parte s been characterized by 


the Reds, have 
Geroin spokesmen as meddling -and in- 
terference. There is, nevertheless, growing 


hat Egypt has moved far down the 
wat teat mae i the status of a Soviet 
satellite. Egypt provides a case history of 
what can happen when & nation, for what- 
ever motives, seeks Communist aid for the 
solution of its problems. 
Evidence of Cairo’s shift in-the Kremlin’s 
direction has appeared almost daily in reports 
published in the Government-controlled 
Egyptian press—most influential in the Arab 
world—and in radio broadcasts emanating 
from Cairo. If corroborating evidence is 
needed, it can be found in responsible Amer- 
ican newspapers and magazines such as the 
New York Times, Time magazine, Newsweek, 
and U. S. News & World Report. 
ANTIWESTERN PROPAGANDA 


months since Nasser announced the 
Pri site deal have witnessed a rising cre- 
scendo of antiwestern propaganda both in 
Cairo press and radio. In this campaign 
against the free world, the United States is 
target No. 1, closely followed by Britain and 
France, and daily the Arab masses are sub- 
jected to heavy doses of anti-free-world 
hatred. Conversely, nothing unfriendly is 
said about the Soviet European bloc and Red 
China, and the net effect has been to pave 
the way for deeper Communist ideological 
penetration. Here is the documented record: 
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“The United States suddenly is the butt 
of attacks more vitriolic than than at any 
other time in Egyptian-American relations. 
Russia, on the other hand, is receiving un- 
precedented bouquets. The Voice of the 
Arabs radio broadcasts originating in Cairo 
speaks of the Soviet Union as being sincere, 
honest, and impartial in its attitude dur- 
ing the present arms dispute. Some Arab 
leaders are drawing contrasts between what 
they term an understanding Russia and the 
imperialistic United States.” (Cairo dis- 
patch, United States News & World Report, 
October 14, 1955.) 

“CAIRO, December 1.—The United States 
today is Egypt’s official whipping boy. 
Every day the state-controlled press and 
radio are lashing out at Uncle Sam. An 
Egyptian propagandist told me frankly that 
the people are being conditioned to an anti- 
American feeling ‘in case we decide to turn 
it on full force.’ * * + We are accused to try- 
ing to destroy Arab unity, we are subtly ridi- 
culed and our motives are suspect. In news 
stories and feature articles are planted the 
seeds of suspicion and hate.” (Dispatch by 
staff writer William Longgood to New York 
World-Telegram & Sun, December 1, 1955.) 

“CAIRO, January 14—A new voice is reach- 
ing out to the people of the Middle East and 
Africa with growing strength and influence. 
* * * The Voice of the Arabs is rapidly be- 
coming the most influential propaganda 
medium in this vast area that has so lately 
sprung into the limelight as a new arena of 
the struggle between the great powers of the 
East and West. * * * Its news and political 
commentary never varies from the policies of 
the Government of Premier Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. * * * But the Voice’s broadcasts have 
brought official protests to the Egyptian 
Government from the State Department in 
Washington, from the British and French 
Foreign Offices and more recently even from 
the Governments of the sister Arab States of 
Iraq and Jordan. The latest protest came 
from the newly named Jordanian Govern- 
ment of Premier Samir el-Rifai who com- 
plained * * * that the Voice of the Arabs had 
had a strong influence in stirring up the 
violent anti-West riots that ended only after 
a military state of emergency had been 
clamped on the entire country.” (Osgood 
Caruthers, New York Times Cairo corre- 
spondent in the New York Times, January 
15, 1956.) : 

CAIRO RADIO SPEAKS 


“Justice and logic require that we now de- 
fend and not attack Rusisa, and that we now 
attack and not defend Britain and America, 
which have shown falsehood, deceit, fallacy 
and ill-will.” (Al Akhbar, daily, quoted by 
Cairo Radio, October 14, 1955.) 

“The United States, O Arabs, does not 
want to offer aid which is not backed by in- 
fluence. She does not want to loan funds 
without interests in some form of coloniza- 
tion, * * * Russia, on her part, seizes the 
golden opportunity and begins to express 
support and get closer, and indeed to offer 
economic aid, financial or technical, without 
America’s excessive demands, * * * Russia 
is fully ready to offer aid without desiring to 
buy consciences, freedoms, or even home- 
lands, * * * Russia is courteous, helpful, 
and cooperative toward us, while * * * the 
United States shuns us, lets us down, and 
prevents aid from reaching us.” (Cairo, 
Voice of the Arabs, October 11, 1955.) 

[What is democracy?] “There is, for in- 
stance, the United States, the stronghold of 
democracy. It is the capitalists who rule the 
country while the masses are busy chasing 
dollars and watching baseball games. Every- 
one knows the Soviet Union is a democratic 
state and that its rulers come from the 
masses. They rule through the Communist 
Party.” (Cairo Radio, October 11, 1955.) 

PRO-SOVIET SLANT 

“It was Khrushchey who announced that 

the Soviet Union sympathizes with the 
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Arabs. It was Bulganin who attacked the 
Baghdad Pact and all military alliances, de- 
scribing them as imperialistic acts in new 
forms with only aggressive aims. It was the 
voices of the two leaders which together 
maintained that this persistent foolish policy 
of the West constitutes a breach of the 
Geneva spirit which gave rise to worldwide 
optimism. It is no wonder therefore that 
‘this dual voice finds an appreciative reaction 
in the hearts of the Arabs and is worthy of 
being greeted with thanks.” (Cairo Radio, 
December 31, 1955.) 

“Communist Chinese Premier Chou En-lai 
has received a mission of Egyptian news- 
papermen who are now visiting China. Chou 
En-lai told the Al Akhbar reporter that he 
. hoped the next Afro-Asian conference would 
be held in Cairo. The Communist Chinese 
Premier said he would take that opportunity 
to visit Egypt. He went on to assure the 
Egyptian journalist that China supports the 
Arab States in their efforts to win their inde- 
pendence and integrity.” (Cairo Radio, 
December 29, 1955.) 

“The United States will continue to aid 
countries fighting Communist infiltration. 
It will also endeavor to find a solution to 
the tragic dispute between the Arab States 
and Israel, for it is anxious to retain the 
friendship of both parties—so said President 
Eisenhower in his state of the Union mes- 
sage. * * * Eisenhower’s words sound so 
hollow now that the Soviet Union has em- 
barked on its courageous peace campaign.” 
(Lebanese newspaper Al Jaridah, quoted by 
Cairo Radio, January 8, 1956.) 

“If Bulganin and Khrushchev. were to plan 
from the Kremlin a policy they would like 
Britain and America to follow in order to 
arouse Arab public opinion against them, 
and make way for Russia alone to win the 
sympathies of the Arab States * * * could 
they find a better policy than the current 
one pursued by the London and Washing- 
ton Governments? * * * Can the Arabs 
contemplate this attitude without growing 
indignant and shunning any scheme de- 
signed to humiliate and subject them to the 
dictates of wanton Zionism in America and 
Britain? And can the Arabs view with sat- 
isfaction, thankfulness, and appreciation the 
clear and strong declarations of Comrade 
Ehrushchev? * * + Could any man with 
a particle of dignity or sense of fairness in 
Egypt and the Arab States as a whole, fail 
to welcome these statements and thank the 
person who made them? * * + O statesmen 
of the Western World, awake from your 
stupor: Know that we are neither your slaves 
nor anyone else’s * * * and that we do not 
consent to kiss the hand which slaps us 
in the face, tramples our rights, and pre- 
scribes our blood for our enemies. We give 
praise to any Eastern or Western statesman 
who sides with our rights, and condemns 
aggression against’ us, whatever the regime 
and doctrines prevailing in his country may 

."—(Col. Anwar al-Sadat, Egyption Minis- 
ter of State in an editorial in Al Tahrir maga- 
zine, quoted by Cairo radio, January 3, 1956). 


SOVIET ECONOMIC INROADS 


While this antifree world, pro-Soviet 
propaganda barrage conditions the -minds 
of the Arab world, Egypt and her Arab neigh- 
bors are being manipulated economically 
into the Communist bloc. 

Between August 1955 and January 1956, 
hardly a day passed when Cairo radio or 
Damascus radio did not carry at least 1 
report of trade negotiations between an 
Arab State and a member of the Soviet bloc. 

The fruits of these almost constant dis- 
cussions were summed up on December 6, 
1955, when the New York Herald Tribune 
reported from Cairo: f 

“Egyptian trade agreements have been ne- 
gotiated with all Iron Curtain countries ex- 
cept Bulgaria and Albania.” 

The pattern of increased Arab trade with 
the Communist states was clear as far back 


trend shows up in imports. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


as October 1955. In its issue of October 14, 
1955, U. S. News & World Report reported 
from Cairo: 3 

“Egypt has been tying up with the Soviet 
economy at an increasing rate in recent 
months. Sales of Egyption cotton to the 
Soviet bloc have gone up fast, and cotton 
is just about Egypt’s only export. During 
the last year the Soviet world bought more 
than twice as much cotton as ever before. 
Shipments have gone to Russia and Red 
China, as well as Czechoslovakia. Pay- 
ment on the China deal was arranged in 
such a way that Egypt will have to buy 
products in other Communist countries in 
order to get full compensation. The same 
Egypt now 
buys more than half her oil from Russia 
and Rumania. She used to get it all out- 
side the Iron Curtain. The Egyptians are 
relying more and more on Eastern Europe 
for heavy manufactured goods and machine 
tools—such things as locomotives from Hun- 
gary and steel from Czechoslovakia. Even 
the wheat that has traditionally been im- 
ported from the United States and other 
Western countries is beginning to come from 
the Soviet bloc instead. As a result, Cairo is 
swarming with Communist trade delegations 
representing countries all the way from 
China to Poland. Their very presence has 
served to increase Communist prestige in 
Egypt over the last several months. The 
arms deal sent it higher than ever.” 

Details of successful Arab-Communist 
trade talks followed hard and fast. In its 
issue of November 28, 1955, Newsweek re- 
ported: 

“Following the publicized announcement 
of Communist arms sales to Egypt (more 
than 200 MIG jet fighters, 150 heavy tanks, 
6 submarines, and 6500 artillery pieces), 
Egypt’s Communications Minister Fathy 
Radwan and Gamala El Din Badewi, manag- 
ing director of the Egyptian State Railways, 
returned from a visit to Prague with a Red 
bid to build a great new railroad network in 
Egypt. If approved, it would bring hundreds 
of Communist technicians into the area and 
make Egypt a communications gateway to 
Africa.” 

Cairo Radio reported on November 30, 
1955, that the Egyptian Permanent Under 
Secretary for Finance and Economy con- 
ferred with a delegation on means to fa- 
cilitate the importation of iron from Com- 
munist China. Two weeks later, on Decem- 
ber 14, 1955, Cairo Radio reported: 

“The -agreement to import approximately 
60,000 tons of iron from the Chinese Repub- 
lic, which the Public Services Council had 
approved, has now been concluded and the 
iron actually shipped. It is now on its way 
to Egypt.” 

The East German Red regime was on the 
scene, too. On November 10, 1955, Cairo 
Radio reported a 3-year pact: ‘ 

“Minister of Trade and Industry Dr. Mu- 
hammad Abu Nusayr held a press conference 
November 10 at which he spoke about the 
trade agreement concluded November 10 be- 
tween the German Democratic Republic and 
Egypt. The short-term agreement, he said, 
was concluded on March 7, 1953. The latest 
negotiations have resulted in the amending 
of certain of its articles in Egypt's favor. 
It has also been decided to raise the credit 
limit of the Government of the German 
Democratic Republic from 500,000 to 700,000 
pounds in order to enable it to increase its 
purchases from Egypt. The Minister then 
said that th long-term agreement stipulates 
that the German Democratic Republic 
pledges to purchase a minimum of 3 million 
pounds worth of Egyptian products with a 
possible increase to 6 million pounds. The 
East German Government has promised to 
do its utmost to achieve the maximum limit. 
Abu Nusayr added that Egypt is importing 
complete factories and shipyards from the 
German Democratic Republic. The Minister 
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concluded by saying that the German Demo- 
cratic Republic is expected to send some 
technical experts to offer all kinds of assist- 
ance and impart experience to public and 
private organizations with regard to Egypt’s 
requirements for its industrial and produc- 
tive projects.” 

Hungary, meanwhile, has joined with 
Czechoslovakia in building bridges to span 
the Nile. The Beirut radio, on October 10, 
1955, reported: 

“According to a report from Budapest, 
Hungarian plants are now constructing seven 
highway bridges for the Nile Delta in Egypt. 
Each bridge will be 200 meters long and 12 
meters wide. The bridges will be delivered 
late in 1957.” ) 

The Hungarians had other things to sell 
Egypt as part of the overall Red plan-for 
economic penetration of the Arab world. On 
January 4, 1956, in a survey of Egyptian trade 
agreements with the Soviet bloc, Correspond- 
ent Osgood Caruthers reported to the New 
York Times from Cairo: 

“Hungary will send 93 diesel switch en- 
gines to Egypt in return for 2 million (Egyp- 
tian pounds) worth of cotton.” 


AN OVERALL SURVEY 


The Caruthers survey also said this: 
“The most important development in 


` Egypt’s economy in 1955 was the expansion 


of Egyptian trade commitments with the 
Soviet bloc. 

“This expansion, accompanied by a marked 
increase in foreign Communist efforts to 
spread Soviet influence throughout the Mid- 
dle East, caused deep concern among the 
western nations that were seeking to seal 
off the awakening and troubled Arab world 
from the menace of Red infiltration.” 

The free western nations had good cause 
for concern, too. As Issa Korachi reported 
to the New York Daily News from Egypt on 
November 1, 1955, Communist competition 
was pushing out western trade: 

“France recently offered.the lowest bid for 
a contract to provide Diesel hydraulic en- 
gines, but the sale went to Hungary. * * *_ 
An English company got beaten out of a big 
railway-freight-car contract when Poland 
offered to provide them for 27 percent 
less. * * * The Egyptian Health Ministry 
recently bought DDT from East Germany, as 
against an American bid.” 

A Christian Science Monitor correspondent 
in Cairo added a footnote to these develop- 
ments in a dispatch published November 22, 
1955: 

“Early this year * * * the Government saw 
fit to end the austerity regime and lift travel 
and import restrictions. * * * A few weeks 
ago, however, importers from the Western 
countries were warned they could no longer 
have the foreign currency to buy from the 
West. If they wanted to do business abroad, 
they had to do it with Soviet and satellite 
countries, * * * One reason for this is Egypt's 
increasing difficulty in selling its cotton to 
western countries. Another reason is the 
huge amount of foreign currency being spent 
abroad, especially in Eastern European 
countries, for the purchase of heavy arms.” 


NASSER’S IDEA 


Shortly after Premier Nasser announced 
the arms deal with Czechoslovakia, he 
granted an interview to Time magazine cor- 
respondent Keith Wheeler. “It was my own 
idea,” he said of the arms deal. “I had hes- 
itated for 2 months, but at last in June, I ` 
called for Solod (Soviet ambassador to 
Egypt, now Chief of Middle Eastern Affairs 
in the Soviet Foreign Ministry) and I said 
‘Sell us arms.’ Really, I was surprised when 
he accepted.” 

When Time man Wheeler asked Nasser 
whether he wasn’t opening the way to the 
Russians with his arms purchases, the 
Egyptian Premier replied: “There are not 
now any Russian or Czech technicians in 
Egypt.” Technically, on this technical prob- 
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lem of technicians, Nasser may have been 
Tight at the time he spoke. 

The Nasser interview with Time was pub- 
lished on November 14, 1955. He may have 
been tecnnically right about the technicians, 
but one high-ranking United States official 
didn’t think so. Appearing on a television 
program, College Press Conference, ABC-TV, 
November 6, 1955, United States Assistant 
Secretary of State George V. Allen said: 
“There probably will berand there probably 
are in Egypt right now, Soviet technicians, or 
at least, Communist technicians from 
Czechoslovakia.” 


RED TECHNICIANS 


There was, of course, concrete evidence that 
some Red technicians were to be admitted 
to Egypt. In announcing the 3-year pact 
Signed with East Germany November 10, the 
Egyptian Minister of Trade and Industry had 
Said: “The German Democratic Government 
is expected to send some technical experts 
to offer all kinds of assistance and impart 
experience to public and private organiza- 
tions.” 

And of course the Egyptian-Czech trade 
agreement concluded several months before 
the arms deal, carried with it a provision 
that “The Egyptian Government is ready to 
facilitate the work of the Czech technical 
Staff in Egypt.” 

Evidence mounted as time went on, how- 
ever, that a considerable number of Red 
bloc technicians were, in fact, on the scene in 
Egypt. On January 20, 1956, the Associated 
Press reported from Washington: 

“Premier Nasser is said to have admitted 
into Egypt possibly 150 Soviet bloc techni- 
Cians to help assemble arms from Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

“Diplomatic sources who reported this to- 
day said the number is five times the 30 
experts Nasser originally estimated would be 
necessary to help get into operating condi- 
tion the guns, tanks, jet planes and other 
arms. 

“The increase is a source of concern to 
United States officials anxious to hold the 
8rowth of Soviet infiuence in the Middle East 
to a minimum. 

“Egypt made a deal with Red Czechoslo- 
Vakia last fall for $80 million worth of mili- 
tary equipment, much of it now delivered.” 
i Regardless of the number of Communist 
technicians actually in Egypt, it appeared 
Quite early that other things were taking 
Place that made the actual number of tech- 
Nicians on the scene relatively unimportant. 


RED PROPAGANDA 


The U. S. News & World Report dispatch 
from Cairo, published October 14, also cov- 
ered those angles. It said: 

“The Communist influence isn't noticeable 
Only in trade. Diplomatic missions of Russia 
and the satellites have all been getting bigger 
and more active. The Russian Ambassador 
is in frequent conference with Egyptian 
leaders. Russia has been given permission 
to expand its propaganda activities and has 
just recently taken over a building in down- 
town Cairo where it displays books and pho- 
tographs and holds showings of Russian 
Movies.” - 

U. S. News & World Report noted some 
Other developments as well: 

“Russia began putting out a daily propa- 
ganda bulletin last month, Communist 
Countries have been splurging with elaborate 
displays and other promotion stunts. East 
Germany, for example, staged a big fair in 
Cairo last spring—and spent more on fire- 
Works for the affair than the United States 

formation Agency spent throughout Egypt 
in all of last year.” 

Finally, there was this significant angle: 

“There is an increased tendency in Egypt’s 
Newspapers to go along with the Soviet line 
On international policies. Sometimes the 
Papers print propaganda releases from Com- 
Munist embassies without changing a word. 
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For example, not long ago a Cairo newspaper 
carried a story extolling Czechoslovakia’s 
ʻeyer-increasing living standard’ and the 
high quality of its goods. The article bore 
the headline ‘Czechoslovakia Makes the Stuff 
That Dreams Are Made Of.’ The whole thing 
came straight from a press release issued by 
the Czech Legation.” 
CONCLUSION 


disturbing evidence presented here 
Pi indicates that Egypt’s kind of military 
and economic involvement with communism 
leads down the road to the fateful status ofa 
Soviet satellite. Whatever Egypt’s historic 
quarrel with Great Britain and the West, 
Egypt's freedom and destiny as well as the 
freedom and peace of the world can only 
suffer by cynical deals with Russia. 

The United States as a partner in the free 
world alliance must make it clear to Egypt 
and the Middle East that we will respect par 
aid legitimate democratic aspiration of Ke 
and the countries of the Middle East. e 
cannot, however, be blackmailed by aanp 
ous games with Russia. We need to supp y 
dynamic leadership which can help no 
an equitable solution to the Israeli-Ara 
Hk free world should offer positive ane 
constructive action and should not under t p 
guise of “realism” substitute debilitating ap 


peasement. 


Tomorrow Is the 9th of March 
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HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
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‘HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it Ao nig a practice in sentiment 
to give observance to anniversary wee 
sions. It is this practice of remember ae 
the recurring birth anniversaries re) 
members of a family that contributes so 
much to the weaving of the enduring 
affections of the home. We observe = 
anniversaries of the births of the grea 
men of our own Nation and of the hes 
champions of the rights of mankin 
whose field of service has chanced to be 
in foreign lands. From all of these we 
derive inspiration and from such ob- 
servances we are strengthened in spirit 
and in will the better to serve mankind 
in the generation of which we are a part. 

Tomorrow is the 9th of March and 
that was the day 100 years ago that my 
father was born. He has been gone from 
the activities of this life more than three 
decades, but I have never ceased to feel 
his presence. It was he, joining his 
counsels with those of my mother, who 
planted so strongly within me the con- 
cept of equality among men, without any 
discrimination on the basis of circum- 
stances over which they had no control, 
that it has remained the guiding influ- 
ence of my life and will continue so until 
the end. 

I have spoken many times on the floor 
of this House on other anniversary occa- 
sions, but yesterday on the occasion of 
the 106th. anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Masaryk, the first President of 
Czechoslovakia. I trust that my col- 
leagues will not think it amiss of me 
today, or think this a trespass upon 
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privilege for purpose of personal senti- 
ment, to remember that tomorrow, the 
9th of March, is the 100th birthday of 
Thomas O'Hara, my father. 

He was born in Newburgh, N. Y., of 
parents who had come in their youth 
from Ireland in sailing vessels. He was 
the greatest man that I have ever 
known. As orator I think in his day he 
had no equal. It was he who taught me 
my love of words, that words are as 
flowers, and properly gathered and 
placed in sentences and in paragraphs 
can come closer to giving expression to 
the sentiments of the heart than in any 
other way humanly open to us. His was 
a brilliant career on the bench, in the 
practice of his profession of law, in his 
contribution tg literature, in his service 
to his country in times of great interna- 
tional tensions under President Grover 
Cleveland, and in his service with un- 
derstanding and heart to the causes of 
the lonely and the friendless and neg- 
lected. Always he combatted discrim- 
ination among Americans, or among the 
peoples of any land, based on station,’ 
color, religion or other circumstances 
not related to worth and character. He 
and my mother, whose 100th birth an- 
niversary follows 2 weeks from tomor- 
row, gave me the rich heritage of a 
mind that has never felt the corroding 
poison of prejudice. They could have 
left me no richer heritage, none that 
could have purchased the contentment 
that has been mine throughout a life 
exceeding the Biblical three score and 
ten. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to have had 
this opportunity of paying this tribute 
of affection and appreciation in the 
month of the 100th anniversaries of 
their birth to the memory of a father 
and a mother who gave me this priceless 
heritage. 


Citizens Council No Place for Klan; 
Leaders Place Guard Against KKK 
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HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following article, 
written by Staff Writer Robert Webb, of 
the Jackson (Miss.) State Times, under 
date of March 4, 1956. It follows: 
CITIZENS Councit No PLACE For KLAN; 

LEADERS PLACE GUARD AGAINST KKK 
(By Robert Webb) 

More and more of the national spotlight is 
focusing on the citizens councils. 

With almost every news development on 
the segregation issue, the councils are 
mentioned. 

All too frequently we hear charges of Ku 
Klux Klanism being hurled at the councils 
by northern liberals. 

But, if the makeup of the Mississippi 
councils is any criterion, the organization is 
as far from the KKK doctrine as Washington 
is from Moscow. 
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The high-principled community leaders 
who founded the councils in Mississippi are 
among America’s finest citizens. Few groups 
can boast the caliber of men the Mississippi 
councils have chosen to command their 
affairs. 

Their integrity, and devotion to the prin- 
ciples of fairness.and justice are unquestion- 
able. 


KEEP PUBLIC INFORMED 


They have one purpose—to keep the pub- 
lic informed on developments in the South’s 
fight to retain segregation. 

In the Jackson Citizens Council, we have 
a perfect example of the general caliber of 
men who compose the organizations in 59 of 
the State’s 82 counties. 

At the top, as president, is Ellis W. Wright, 
Sr., funeral director and community servant 
of many years standing. The vice president, 
C. H. King, a past president of the Jackson 
Chamber of Commerce, is Head of the Mis- 
sissippi Road Supply Co. . j 

For its treasurer, the Jackson Council 
picked Marvin Collum, president of the Jack- 
son-Hinds Bank and president of the cham- 
ber of commerce. 

On through the board of directors the list 
of Jackson Council leaders provides an in- 
dex to the community’s top business and 
public-spirited citizens. 5 

The board includes men like Julian P. Alex- 
ander, Jr., former Hinds County district at- 
torney; Samuel M. Bailey, president of Jax- 
Stone Co.; George W. Godwin, recent king 
of the carnival ball and owner of an ad- 
vertising agency; Dr. J. Harvey Johnston, sur- 
geon; and Garner M. Lester, cotton broker. 


STORY MUCH THE SAME 


Over the State the story is pretty much the 
same. Bankers, lawyers, doctors, merchants, 
and brokers are being counted on by the esti- 
mated 80,000 councilors to direct them in 
the right and legal path of preserving south- 
ern traditions. 

In Greenville, for example, the Citizens 
Council is headed by Conwell Sykes, president 
of the Commercial National Bank. Clarks- 
dale’s Council has as its president another 
banker, Eddie Peacock. 

Fred Anderson, attorney and lumberman, 
is president of the Citizens Council at Glos- 
ter. 
Principal safeguard against radicalism is 
the power of each local council’s board of di- 
rectors to dissolve its chapter if dangerous 
elements appear in the membership. - 

Men of high principle may take differing 
attitudes on public issues. But, North and 
South, these men will stick to the tenents 
that have won them the support of their 
neighbors in community affairs. 

Back in August, 1954, the first Citizens 
Council was organized at Indianola under 


leadership of 14 prominent, community-. 


spirited men. 

The movement caught fire until today ap- 
plications for memberships are being made 
by people across the Nation. 


SIMMONS PRIME MOVER 


A prime mover in the councils has been 
mustached, angular W. J. Simmons, a native 
Mississippian and alumnus of both Missis- 
sippi and Millsaps Colleges. 

As secretary of the Jackson Council and 
State administrator of the councils, Simmons 
has figured as the principal spokesman for 
the organization. 

Under his direction, the councils are coor- 
dinated into county, congressional district, 
and State organization. 

The only other paid State official of the 
councils is R. B. Paterson, who maintains the 
State headquarters at Greenwood in steady 
communication with the Jackson office. 

Patterson makes this observation on the 
councils’ makeup: 

“In Mississippi, prominent, level-headed, 
courageous leadershihp has been found in 
each instance, and the members that belong 
to our councils come from every walk of life. 
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“Every man who is a patriotic, law-abiding 
American who loves his State and Nation 
should be proud to take part in this move- 
ment.” 

With mail to the Jackson office alone rang- 
ing between 25 and 200 pieces daily, depend- 
ing on news developments, the councils have 
become a main source of information on the 
segregation issue and States’ rights. 


AFFILIATED WITH FEDERATION 


In this respect, many council leaders have 
affiliated with the Federation for Constitu- 
tional Government, a New Orleans headquar- 
tered organization that’s reported spreading 
throughout the country. 

Both the councils and the federation have 
fostered the doctrine of interposition which 
Mississippi and four other Southern States— 
South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama—have adopted as their principal firing 
piece against integration. 

Simmons, stanch advocate of constitu- 
tional States’ rights, remarked: 

“We in the councils and the federation 
hope to make the doctrine of interposition 
applicable not only to the southern localities, 
but also to all areas of the country where the 
rights and privileges of the States are an 
issue.” 

By passing resolutions of interposition, 
State legislatures are asserting their disdain 
of the Supreme Court school-integration 
decision. 

They are calling for a showdown, all within 
the legal framework of the Federal system, 
on whether the high tribunal has the right to 
dictate the conduct of public school affairs, 
a right historically reserved to the States. 

Simmons said the daily mailbag is usually 
about “ninety-nine and forty-four one hun- 
dredths favorable to the councils.” 

If the federation move continues its gains, 
the soft-spoken council official predicted, the 
mail will be even more favorable. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 


Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily RECORD, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, May be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


- RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Social Security Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 9, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, last 
week the Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare of New York State; Mr. Raymond 
W. Houston, testified before the Senate 
Finance Committee, which is holding 
hearings on social-security legislation. 
Mr. Houston testified on behalf of the 
Council of State Public Welfare Admin- 
istrators, of which he is chairman. 

Among other things, Mr. Houston 
testified in favor of disability insurance 
and, in my judgment, made an ironclad 
case for the inclusion of this type of 
insurance in the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program. 

I hope Commissioner Houston’s in- 
cisive and convincing testimony will be 
read by all the Members of the Senate 
in anticipation of the time when this leg- 
islation will come before the Senate for 
debate and a vote. 

It goes without saying that I, person- 
ally, am strongly in favor of disability 
insurance, as I have been for many 
years. - Indeed, I think I was one of the 
first to introduce a legislative proposal 
to this effect. 

At this point I should like to pay trib- 
ute to the vigorous leadership which has 
been given to the Council of State Public 
Welfare Administrators by Mr. Houston. 
I ask unanimous consent that his testi- 
mony before the Finance Committee be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

I am Raymond W. Houston, commissioner 
of the New York State Department of Social 
Welfare. I speak to you today in my capacity 
as chairman of the Council of State and 
Territorial Welfare Administrators of the 
American Public Welfare Association. First, 
let me say that our council has worked with 
the other committees and members of the 
American Public Welfare Association to de- 
velop the program of legislative objectives 
of the association. Our members, composed 
of the administrators of all the State and 
Territorial programs, strongly endorse and 
concur in the legislative objectives of our 
association, which have been presented to 
you by our president, Mr. John Tramburg. 
Our council members come from varying 
backgrounds and reflect the problems unique 
to the various sections of our great country. 
We all have vast responsibilities in the ad- 
ministration of the public assistance pro- 
grams and in the use in large amounts of 
Public funds for this puropse. Out of our 
Combined experience we concur in the pro- 
Posal contained in H. R. 7225 to make dis- 
ability payments available to the disabled. 
All of us are carrying in our public assistance 
- loads many who, we believe, should have long 
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ere this become entitled to the provisions of 
insurance against the hazard of disability. 
In our view, disability as defined in H. R. 
7225 is even more of a risk to an individual’s 
economic security than old age. After all, 
aging is a common universal experience and 
one which can be looked forward to and 
planned for. Disability can strike suddenly 
and with finality eliminate an individual’s 
hopes for his and his family’s future insofar 
as his own efforts are concerned. Many 
aging persons are able to and in fact do con- 
tinue to earn after the prescribed retirement 
age of 65. When permanent and total dis- 
ability strikes, there simply remains no out 
as far as the individual stricken is concerned. 
Insurance against disability can contribute 
at least a feeling of some economic independ- 
ence should such @ hopeless condition arise. 

In reading the newspaper accounts of some 
of the testimony given before your com- 
mittee, I have noted the statement that dis- 
ability insurance would beget malingering 
and that there would be difficulty in estab- 
lishing medical disability. In our long ex- 
perience as administrators we all agree that 
with few exceptions—and those are generally 
to be found among the emotionally dis- 
turbed or the mentally incapacitated—no 
one really wants to live on an assistance 
allowance of any kind. We were particu- 
larly impressed with this fact at the time 
when the depression era blended into the 
preparation for World War II era. We then 
saw people leaving the assistance rolls in 
droves—people even who up to that time 
we thought were permanently incapable of 
again accepting employment. But when 
the jobs become available, people responded 
and took them and were happy in their new- 
found economic independence. It is even 
more true that no one wishes to be estab- 
lished as a totally and permanently disabled 


n. 
oat of the States already have a program 
of assistance to the permanently and totally 
disabled. With the cooperation of the ap- 
plicants themselves and with the wisdom of 
the medical profession, we have been able 
to administer this program wisely and ef- 
fectively. In some of the States, my own in- 
cluded, the welfare forces have been asked 
to make determinations for the disability 
freeze. Here again with the assistance of 
the medical profession and the splendid 
guidance of the Social Security Administra- 
tion, we have been able to gather the evi- 
dence and make the decisions as to medical 
disability. I have no fear whatsoever of our 
continuing to be able, by the joint efforts 
of the Federal agency, the State and local 
welfare agencies, and with the cooperation 
of the medical profession, to administer a 
program of decision as to those who are 
eligible for disability insurance payments. 

There has been some concern expressed to 
your committee with respect to the costs to 
the social-security system of such a pro- 
gram. I believe the people in this country 
would be happy to pay the slight additional 
cost involved to be insured against the 
hazard of permanent and total disability. A 
small example of willingness to contribute 
for insurance benefits occurred in my depart- 
ment fairly recently. The employees were 
polled as to their desires with respect to 
entering the social-security system. The 
question was as to whether the social-secu- 
rity program should be integrated and made 
a part of the State retirement system or 
whether it should be kept separate with the 
payroll taxes for the program being levied 


against the employees and the full benefits 
of both systems made available to the em- 
ployees. Of 238 employees expressing their 
views, 221, or 93 percent, indicated their 
willingness to pay the additional taxes in 
order to gain the additional benefits of the 
social-security system. 

There are those who say that we do not 
need a program of disability insurance pay- 
ments in view of the fact that we already 
have a vocational rehabilitation service pro- 
gram. I have in my department the sec- 
tion of the vocational-rehabilitation pro- 
gram for New York State serving the blind, 
and I would say to you that the vocational- 
rehabilitation program is not the total an- 
swer to the needs of the disabled. The fact 
is that in many parts of our State and the 
country as a whole, there simply does not 
exist the medical knowledge and initiative to 
rehabilitate all the disabled. Even in the 
centers with the most highly skilled medical 
staffs who are in possession of the best 
knowledge we have at the present time, there 
are hopeless cases. This is not to say that as 
time goes on, more and more new knowledge 
will not come to us and enable us to do more 
in the way of rehabilitation for many now 
thought to be incapable of profiting by such 
@ program. But in the meantime and un- 
til such time comes, until we know what 
to do about all of the disabled, we need to 
take care of their economic needs through 
the insurance program, I think we need to 
remind ourselves too that disabilities occur 
by reason of accidents of many sorts and 
that as our safety programs and accident 
prevention programs become more wide- 
spread and universally accepted, the need 
for disability insurance payments can be 
held in check, 

Our State administrators of public assist- 
ance are perhaps more aware than any other 
group of our total program of economic 
assistance to people in need. They are aware 
of gaps in the insurances and of those in 
the assistance field. I would therefore like 
to comment on their behalf on a few par- 
ticulars contained in S. 3139, public assist- 
ance amendments of 1956, introduced by 
Senator MARTIN. 


MEDICAL CARE 


It is not generally realized by the public 
how much the costs of medical care to re- 
lief recipients have risen and how large a 
percentage of the costs of public assistance 
goes for medical and hospital care. In most 
of the States the welfare departments are. 
the agencies which take care of the med- 
ical and hospital needs of those in receipt 
of assistance and of the so-called medically 
indigent. We particularly applaud the pro- 
vision in S. 3139 which would make Federal 
assistance over and above the regular for- 
mula, available for the medical needs of 
adults and children. To indicate to you that 
the proposal of Federal participation in $6 
and $3 monthly maximums for adults and 
children respectively is not overly generous, 
I would point out that in New York State 
the average cost for medical care for adults 
on old-age assistance is $20 per month. 
Throughout the Nation there are many 
unmet needs in this field of medical care 
which can only be met by Federal partici- 
pation in such programs of medical care for 
the indigent, 


SELF-SUPPORT AND SELF-CARE 


Until recently the public-welfare forces 
of our country have been occupied with the 
establishment of eligibility for and the 
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granting of assistance to those found eli- 
gible for it. Now we find that our rolls are 
composed of persons who are there mostly. 
by reason of other causes than the eco- 
nomic, They are composed of the aging, of 
broken families and their children, of the 
disabled including the blind, and of children 
whose parents cannot take care of them. 
We believe the time has come when careful 
work with these people in helping to re- 
establish their broken homes and lives, in 
restoring them to participation in the-eco- 
nomic and social stream of life, and in find- 
ing and preventing the causes of delinquency 
and dependency, is most important. What- 
ever we can do to strengthen family life 
and to see that children’s needs are met at 
an early age and in their own homes will 
prevent eventual delinquency, mental ill- 
ness, and dependency. Whatever we can do 
to find out the potentialities of the indi- 
viduals, of children and adults as well, to 
retrain them for new ways of meeting their 
economic needs will pay off in the long run. 
We are therefore enthusiastic about the 
self-support and self-care provisions con- 
tained in S. 3139. 


TRAINING OF PUBLIC WELFARE PERSONNEL 


Most of us find with alarm that our key 
personnel was recruited during the years of 
the depression era and that we are having 
difficulty in interesting people in and in 
keeping them with our public welfare pro- 
grams. We are now in the era of a limited 
supply of young people due to the curtailed 
birthrate of the depression days. In the 
welfare field we find, when we try to recruit 
from the persons who are minded to work 
wtih people, that we are in competition 
with the nursing profession and the teaching 
profession. We see that those who wish to 
become teachers can go to the teachers’ col- 
leges, with little or at least a nominal tui- 
tion payment. Those who wish to enter the 
nursing profession can go to nurses’ training 
schools, again with no tuition requirement. 
here and there in the schools of social work, 
there is no way in which a young person 
desiring to educate himself to participate 
in our work ean have the advantages of free 
tuition now available in these other pro- 
fessions of working with people. Section 705 
of S. 3139 promises to give us the assistance 
we need in recruiting competent personnel, 
which in the end will pay off in improving 
our vital program of meeting the needs of 
the people whom we serve. 


PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


I have, and some of the other Eastern 
States—later others will have—a particular 
interest in the provisions with respect to 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. New 
York City in particular has been a great 
recipient of newcomers from Puerto Rico. 
While there is no evidence that people come 
to New York to receive assistance, the fact 
is that some who come do eventually need 
assistance. It is therefore to our interest 
to see that an adequate program of assistance 
is maintained in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. We have never understood why 
the Congress has put the limitations it has 
on Federal aid to these two Territories with 
respect to assistance programs. We would 
be greatly interested to have the Congress 
at this time provide that Federal aid for 
public assistance to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands should be on the same basis 
as for other jurisdictions. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Mr. Tramburg has commented fully and at 
length with respect to the child-welfare pro- 
gram. The State administrators would con- 
cur in his remarks. I would wish to point 
out particularly our interest in having the 
present provisions with respect to the allo- 
cation of child welfare services funds 

. As you know, these funds are 
presently restricted to rural areas and areas 
of special need. All of us are finding that 
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the greatest problems In the child-welfare 
field are in our great cities. In our State 
I have no hesitancy in saying that the most 
grievous problems in connection with chil- 
dren are in New York City. There we find 
children needing foster homes for whom no 
homes can be found, children of minority 
groups who should be adopted for whom 
no adoptive homes can be found, babies 
needing loving and tender home care lan- 
guishing in hospitals for lack of other places 
to place them, and too many older children 
finding their way to training schools for 
delinquents for lack of proper early protec- 
tive and preventive services. It, therefore, 
seems urgent to us that the child welfare 
services funds once allocated to the State 
should be usable in whatever area of the 
State the combined judgment of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the State administration 
dictates without the artificial restrictions 
presently imposed by the Congress. 

That I am here today representing the 
more than 50 State and Territorial adminis- 
trators of public-welfare programs is evi- 
dence to you of our abiding interest in the 
social-security system of our country as the 
best way of meeting the needs of the many 
who are found by your committees to be 
insurable. It is also evidence that we have 
a continuing interest in the improvement 
of programs of assistance and service to 
those who for varied and diverse reasons 
are not eligible to be covered by our insur- 
ance program. We urge the favorable action 
of the Congress on these various proposals 
to improve our program of services to people 
at this session. 


Postal Rates 


EXTEN SION oF REMARKS 


HON. W. KERR SCOTT 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1956 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in the 
February 2, 1956, edition of the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph there appeared an 
editorial concerning postal rates that 
merits the attention of the American 
public. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POSTAL RATES 

The disposition of the Congress, as inter- 
preted by Chairman Tom Murray, of the 
Post Office Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is to reject a proposed increase 
in postal rates. The Sun-Telegraph thinks 
this would clearly and properly serve the 
public interest in the matter. 

It is true that President Eisenhower drew 
his recent picture of a balanced Federal bud- 
get largely on the presumption that Con- 
gress would go along with his recommenda- 


tion for higher postal rates. 


It would appear now that the presumption 
was not soundly based, and the same thing 
goes in some degree for the recommenda- 
tion. 

The idea that the postal service must of 
necessity be rendered at a profit does not 
fit any part of the pattern of our national 
experience. 

One of the reasons, and a very big one, 
that America has been progressive and pros- 
perous to a degree without precedent in the 
history of the world is that the postal serv- 
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ice draws the far corners of the country to- 
gether swiftly, accurately and at small cost. 

This has put life into the vast resources 
of the Nation for information and instruc- 
tion. 

It has put energy and sinew into busi- 
ness and industry. 

It has quickened the whole pace of our 
national life. 

If it is a subsidy, it has been in the good 
interests of all the people. 

To make the postal service pay its own 
way out of its own revenues would prob- 
ably contribute less than the President 
expects to a balanced budget, and in any 
event would be a dubious gain if it lowered 
the standards which have served the country 
so well, 


Generous Action of Edwin Lutcher, a 
Wisconsin Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 9, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of the Senate one of the 
most heartwarming stories I have heard 
in a long time. 

Harvey Higley, of Marinette, Wis., 
Director of the Veterans’ Administration, 
has forwarded to me his recent corre- 
spondence with 12-year-old Edwin 
Lutcher, of Lake Geneva, Wis. 

In his own straightforward way, Edwin 
wrote on a sheet of paper torn from a 
notebook, offering to give the VA his 
pet German Shepherd, Smokie Boy, as a 
guide for some blind veteran. 

It is a refreshing thing to find such 
genuine generosity among young people, 
and I am mighty proud of this lad, as 
was Mr. Higley. I am glad to acquaint 
the rest of the country with the kind 
of thoughtful lads we have in Wisconsin. 

For this reason, and for its inspiring 
example, I ask unanimous consent that 
the full text of this correspondence be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

I congratulate young Edward, his 
mother, Celestine, and his dad, who him- 
self is a patient in a veterans’ hospital. 


There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 14, 1956. 

DEAR SIR: I am Edwin Lutcher, age 12, and 
I have a German shepherd dog about 6 
‘months old, and I would like to give him to 
the blind soldiers as a guide for someone. 
The dog is a nice one; his.name is Smokie 
Boy. Please come and get him. It would 
make my 2 sisters and 2 brothers and I very 
happy to know our dog can help someone. 
Thank you. 

My address is: 

EDWIN LUTCHER, 
General, Delivery, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

I live in Lake Ivanhoe, Wis., phone number 

is Chestnut 84045. 


` Please let me hear from you soon. 


FEBRUARY 29, 1956. 
Mr. EDWIN LUTCHER, 
General Delivery, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Drar Ewin: I think you are the most 
generous boy I’ve ever heard of. Very few 
grown folks would make an offer of their 
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dog so that a blinded soldier or veteran could 
train it to be their eyes. 

For the more than 22 million veterans in 
this country of ours I want to thank you 
and your 2 sisters and brothers for the 
excellent suggestion that you would like to 
donate Smokie Boy. 

I know he must be a fine dog to have 
such a wonderful master but, honestly, Ed- 
win, I think you should keep Smokie Boy 
because every boy should own a dog. 

You see, Edwin, we train blinded veterans 
to have “eyes” by teaching them to use what 
we call “the long cane.” Once they get 
the knack of using the cane they don’t 
have anything to worry about and, after 
all, a cane is so much easier replaced than 
a dog which must become old and die. When 
One gets attached to a dog he misses it so 
much after the dog dies, but with a cane, 
it’s only a piece of wood. 

However, Edwin, I think so much of your 
generous offer I’m going to ask Senator 
Witey to insert your letter in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD so that everyone in the United 
States will know what kind of boys we raise 
in Wisconsin. I'm from Wisconsin, too, you 
know—from Marinette, way up north of you. 

Tell your sisters and brothers how proud 
we in the Veterans’ Administration are of 
you. 

Thank you very much and don’t be sur- 
prised if some newspaper photographers 
come to Lake Geneva to take your picture 
and that of Smokie Boy. I’m sure all Amer- 
ica will want to see the boy who wanted 
to give his dog as the eyes of a blinded 
veteran. 

Most sincerely, 
H. V. HIGLEY, 
Administrator. 


Nine Tools of Destruction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 1, Mr. John U. Barr, chairman 
of the executive committee for the Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Government, 
Spoke to the Executives’ Club of Loui- 
siana in New Orleans at a luncheon 
meeting. 

His speech dealt with efforts of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
usurp legislative functions, and he 
minced no words in pointing out what a 
terrible tragedy it will be if the Court is 
Successful in these efforts. 

The address is as follows: 

NINE TOOLS OF DESTRUCTION 
(By John U. Barr, chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, Federation for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment Before Executives’ Club of Louisi- 
ana, Inc., March 1, 1956, New Orleans, La.) 

I sincerely thank you for inviting me to 
Speak to you today. But what I have to 
Say I sincerely believe, even though I do not 
Possess the eloquent tongue of an orator, 
with which to say it. 

We, who are in the autumn of life, already 
know by our experience that the economic 
and social mustard plasters and aspirins of 
the present decade are more dangerous and 
Painful than the economic and social ills 
and sprains they were supposed to cure. 

I love this land of ours—I wish that I 
Could bequeath to my children and theirs, 
the freedoms that I have known. I keenly 
feel the shame that many men and women 
of my age must feel for failing to save them 
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from the crushing debts and burdens of 
the regulated life they seem doomed to 
face. 

With each passing day, our time grows 
shorter, while the injustices of Government 
by bureaucracy and social boon-doggling 
lengthen-and multiply. It is, to me a ter- 
rible and terrifying thought to realize the 
price our heirs will have to pay for the 
stupid, the quack cures, we of this, and the 
immediate past generations, failed to pre- 
vent. This false and, certainly, temporary 
prosperity we and they think is ours and 
theirs. 

Our Government no longer lives, or is 
housed solely in the District of Columbia. 
Much of it is concentrated in an area not 
over 5 miles in any direction from the hub 
on 42d Street, in New York City, where the 
headquarters of the United Nations is the 
center. From this area, come the social and 
statism philosophies which now govern most 
of the executive and judicial branches of 
our Federal, State, and city servants in 
Washington, and most of the Nation. 

The voters of our land have lost mu¢h of 
their control over the executive and judicial 
branches of our Government. On the na- 
tional scene, the two political parties now 
can rig their conventions to produce candi- 
dates who compete only to get the oppor- 
tunity to get elected, by promises of the 
giveaway, perpetual bank nights, free every- 
thing and bingo social security, where you 
get a free card on your 63d birthday to hit 
bingo on your 65th, and then they charge the 
winnings to the pr yao and he house 

e younger taxpayers. 
rah Eyra level, the judicial is the 
creature of the executive, aided and abetted 
by a Senate clique which allows their think- 
ing to be done for them by the political 
shysters and hucksters of the New York area. 
Knowledge of law, love of our institutions, 
reverence and respect for the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution no 
longer are the prime requirements for ap- 
pointment to the Federal courts. The black 
robes of Federal justice are now worn by 
men who start their careers by falsely swear- 
ing to protect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America. ee E 
dicial misfits, the products of mor 

Gian 36 pa of poorly concealed socialism, 
are the typical types envisioned by the found- 
ers of socialism, judges who, with Marx and 
Engels, believe that government of, for and 
by the people is a grave error. They shun, 
despise, and desecrate the words and acts of 
the founders of this great Nation, the im- 
mortal men and women who fashioned our 
form of government, our Bill of Rights. We 
must never forget that these founders ac- 
tually lived their own lives under the tyranny 
and terror of an imposed slavery, confisca- 
tion, imprisonment, and even death at the 
hands of a government over which they had 
no control, and which, most often, spat upon 
the theory of consent of those governed. 
The founders wanted no part of an all power- 
ful executive or judiciary. 

It is a shame that the black robe of judi- 
cial dignity no longer is certain to enfold men 
of undivided devotion to the patriotism of 
Clay, Henry, Hale, Calhoun, and countless 
others who dedicated their lives, their for- 
tunes and their sacred honor to win for us, 
and for all the world to copy,.@ form of gov- 
ernment that, if left alone and undiluted, 
guarantees human dignity and equal oppor- 
tunity for all who will seek it. 

By this time, you have confirmed my dec- 
laration that I am no orator, that my educa- 
tional background is not adequate to properly 
describe what, and who, now hide behind or 
underneath these black robes of this middle 
of the twentieth century. But, I hope you 
will now believe that I am sincere and that 
which I have to say, really does come from my 
heart and from hundreds of hours, thousands 
of hours of reading and study in this autumn 
of my life. If it is true that life begins at 40, 
it is then also true that my political curiosity 
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began at about that time and increased with 
each passing year. That is my only excuse 
for taking these minutes from the hours of 
your busy lives, and for the few more min- 
utes that I need to finish this account of 
my studies. 

The greatest legal brain of the present 
crop of wearers of the shabby robes of our 
Supreme Court is that questionable Ameri- 
can citizen called Felix Frankfurter. He, 
of all men, knew all of the terrible implica- 
tions of the crime that he committed when 
he joined the other eight black-robed mis- 
fits, who participated in the Segregation 
case. Felix Frankfurter cannot plead the 
same stupid historic ignorance of Earl War- 
ren—politician Warren knew what he was 
doing, but was most likely ignorant of the 
final and legal consequences of his act. But 
Frankfurter, Professor Frankfurter, doctor 
and master of law. Frankfurter—diabolic- 
ally clever Frankfurter, who must have 
thought that, at long last, a method had 
been found of amending the Constitution 
of these United States without the consent 
of the governed, without the authority of 
the sovereign States, and without having 
to face the fierce determination of that 
brave little but stalwart minority of States’ 
Righters in the Congress of our country. 
That Frankfurter was wrong, history will 
eventually record. 


To really understand the remarkable cun- 
ning of the massive Frankfurter. brain, you 
have but to trace the year of our big jump 
into the cesspool of socialism, and the men 
who took charge of these high sounding, 
but rotten departures from constitutional 
government—the men who attempted the 
beginning of the end of States’ rights, that 
cornerstone of all of our rights and dignities 
reserved to the “consent of the governed.” 

The year was 1935, the master architect 
was Felix Frankfurter, and the illegal acts 
all in that year of the abrupt and unholy 
start of American governmental socialism 
were: 

. The wealth tax. 

. The Wagner Act. 

. The WPA. 

The social-security law. 

The REA. 

. The public utilities holding law. 

All of them, without exception, came under 
the control of former friends and students 
of Felix Frankfurter, who openly and proudly 
called themselves “happy little hot dogs.” 
Sure, they were happy to flaunt their power 
and the power of their tutor in our faces, 

That was before DIES, MCCARTHY, JENNER, 
and EASTLAND, to name a few who had the 
courage to face the terrible revenge, the 
smears and the humiliation visited upon 
them by journalistic and political followers 
of that monumental, tragic, American na- 
tional error, named Mr. Justice Felix Frank- 
furter. 

Certainly, in any republic, it is right that 
ignorance is no excuse for law violation. It 
is assumed that any disregard of timeless 
patterns of conduct, or morality, or the 
commandments are errors basic to the con- 
science of all, but degenerates or absolute 
morons. I can, or could, understand the 
plea of ignorance of the Constitution or the 
Declaration of Independence by Mr. Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, if he ever has the 
courage to make that plea. 

I can, or could, understand the further 
plea of Warren that he did not know the 
historical significance of the first American 
Constitutional Convention. At least he 
could plead that, in his ignorance, he did not 
have the intelligence to feel any libertarian 
or moral compulsion, His crime was not & 
violation of a moral law. He did not, per- 
haps, realize that by failing to keep faith 
with his oath and the spirit and letter of 
the Founding Fathers, he had automatically 
broken the commandment “Honor thy father 
and mother.” 


Anko 
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But all is different in the case of Felix 
Frankfurter. He is brilliant, he is fully 
grounded in every type of law. He, of all 
men, knew that he was participating in the 
first drastic, openly admitted, and brazenly 


documented departure of the Court from . 


fixed constitutional limitation and all past 
precedent. The actual violence, by quoting 
socialist authorities in preference to estab- 
lished precedent, was a low, corrupt, and, in 
my mind, a treasonable act that will eventu- 
ally smell a million times worse than the 
NRA—sick chicken—Schechter case. Of 
course, I refer to Frankfurter’s late, un- 
lamented NRA—his brain child, or should 
I say his sick chicken—run by his disciples 
in perfect harmony with his, Frankfurter’s, 
and his sister’s early lectures and writings be- 
fore he besmirched the dignity, sanctity, and 
justice of our Supreme Court with his 
membership on its bench. Also, and like- 
wise, his sister knew that she, like her 
brother, by her own lectures and writings 
before she took the oath of office to become 
his agent, his eyes and ears in these socialistic 
schemes and frauds on the unsuspecting 
governed and, at the financial expense~ of 
the governed, because she also latched on the 
bureaucratic payrolls of many of these 
“treasons of 1935.” The antics of that pair 
are worth ‘studying. 

Time does not permit me to go into the 
case of the second best brain of the Supreme 
Court. But I dare not fail to pay a full 
measure of contemptuous tribute to another 
miscarriage of wisdom, by his appointment to 
our would-be, new, self-delegated masters, 
the Supreme Court. I refer to that other 
defrauder of the governed, by grave error 
now called Mr. Justice William O. Douglas, 
who is another brain, but, unlike Mr. War- 
ren, who can always plead ignorance. But 
Douglas and his brain, after his participation 
in the legal fraud of the segregation case, is 
as ripe and ready for impeachment as is 
Frankfurter. 

In fact, on that case Douglas is more ripe, 
for he once, long before the black-Monday 
deed, predicted its consequences, and I quote 
herewith what he feared about Supreme 
Court decision based on sociological theories, 
rather than constitutional law: 

“The instability that is created when a ju- 
diciary with life tenure seeks to write its 
social and economic creed into the charter.” 

And, then he went on to appease his Com- 
munist-front pals, by adding, and I further 
quote: 

“It must be remembered that the process 
of constitutional amendment is a long and 
slow one.” 

Could it be that Douglas and Frankfurter 
wanted to do a rush job for their associates 
in socialism? 

You and I will never know, or at least I 
do not think we will—whether Frankfurter 
and Douglas conspired to bear-trap the seven 
other, mostly inexperienced “Black Robes” 
into the attempt to avoid the calm, sane, 
slow, but legal method of look before you 
leap, “constitutional amendment. processes,” 
which our early American statesmen devised 
to keep the Government the servant—not the 
master-of the governed and to save our Na- 
tion the pitfalls and awful consequences of 
hasty or violent change of our legal rights 
and prerogatives. 

If I only had the gift to open my fellow 
citizens’ minds and hearts to the real truths 
in these terrible hours—if only I could get 
you fully acquained with the recorded his- 
torical facts, to the end that my clumsy and 
inadequate efforts would, at least, bear some 
fruit to hold us for the day of full harvest, 
brought about by wiser and more competent 
men than this humble citizen. 

With all the faith of my Christian train- 
ing, I further ask you to blend your nightly 
prayers with mine to the end that the will 
and justice of our Lord be done without 
violence, without strife, without hatred. 
That all of our fellow citizens can differen- 
tiate between moral contempt for these will- 
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ful destructionists of our Republic, and the 
bestial hatred that often follows unre- 
strained contempt. Contempt. with calm 
restrain is now a crying need in this land of 
ours. 

I must admit that it takes a lot of re- 
straint, when I hear these lazy people who 
say, “The Supreme Court has spoken, there- 
fore, you and I must quietly obey.” And lots 
of these people put a great deal of emphasis 
on “You must obey,” they are the folk who 
would have tried the patience of Job. 

However, now is the time when genuine 
patriots must acquire patience—now is the 
time when those of us who really care about 
the future of our children and our children’s 
children, must take some of our time to make 
known, in clear and simple language, that 
the legal remedies are still available—that the 
voices of our Constitution and our Founding 
Fathers still have a calm and patriotic audi- 
ence. 

May I suggest to you that you acquaint 
yourselves fully with the thwarted audacities 
and checked previous attempts, by the earlier 
power-mad fools on the Supreme Court of 
yesteryears. There are many authorities 
and cases, among those the 1833 Virginia 
stand on interposition, which made the 
Supreme Court reverse itself. 

An earlier masterpiece of calm patriotism 
was displayed by Georgia in the 1790’s—when 
the legislature of that State caught the Su- 
preme Court in an attempt to curb or vio- 


late the sovereignty of Georgia in a claim ' 


case. In that case, Georgia took the issue 
to its sister States and so successfully that 
the lith amendment was passed, declaring 
Georgia right, and the Supreme Court wrong. 


Let us never forget that our history and 
heritage of a union of sovereign States came 
into being by the careful planning of men 
who had suffered the evils of violence, blood- 
shed, and uncurbed power. Thus, after each 
earlier attempt by a power-hungry Supreme 
Court, our history records the words and 
deeds of people who found the torch of truth 
lit by our founders and who, by the peaceful 
and legal methods of our heritage—forced 
the Court into the light of public contempt, 
and then back into the boundaries of the 
rightful, but always limited power of the 
Supreme Court. 

Our Supreme Court is the creation of the 
several States—a Court that has hurried to 
reverse itself many times in our early, and 
even late, history. Never for a moment for- 
get that this Supreme Court operates and 
lives under a compact of the States, and for- 
ever remind all of those who would cloak the 
Court with sovereignty that the States have 
forever reserved to themselves and their re- 
served right to charge a violation of their 
contempt creating this Supreme Court. 

I hope that, in the not too distant future, 
the Federation for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, which I have the honor to head, will 
have sufficient funds for a printing of a con- 
venient handbook on these matters of curb- 
ing the power of bloated executive and judi- 
cial branches of the Government. The gov- 
erned can still, if they have the will to, 
handle the legislative branch. Such deter- 
mination, coupled with more careful candi- 
date selectivity, could take care of local 
government. But the big problem of the 
enlightened governed is to not blindly fall 
into the boobytraps of bribery by taxation, 
to elect men who try to perpetuate them- 
selves as our governors, who, with the use of 
our tax money, attempt to forever play 
Robin Hood, politicians who try to make it 
seem moral and right to rob the thrifty to 
support the indolent. This trend in our na- 
tional life is another terrible evil that merits 
full discussion at another time. 

In the interim, may I inform you there are 
many fine, truthful documents available at 
rather modest cost to keep you currently in- 
formed of each of the creeping evils of Social- 
ist philosophy, and how to find the legal 
remedy to meet and defeat these evils. I 
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hope that, within my remaining span, I can 
again have the pleasure of meeting with you 
to share your joy of complete victory of con- 
stitutional personal liberty and human dig- 
nity over those who would have us believe 
that it is for our best interest to surrender 
our liberties to an all-powerful central state. 

A central state that will watch over us 
with paternal solicitude, if, and only if, we 
agree to work for the central state and give 
all the fruit of our labor to that state. 

I fervently hope we can destroy that hoax 
and, then together, proudly relate to our 
children the knowledge that their parents 
were the workers who labored for that tri- 
umph of absolute justice. 

For, as certain as I am that a divine power 
gave me the sunlight and the darkness, so 
certain am I that the Founding Fathers had 
divine guidance in their creation of our re- 
markable system of government. I am just 
so certain that this same divine power and 
guidance will again come to the aid of those 
of us who will work to help this divinity in 
its covenant to help those who help them- 
selves in the search for truth, equal and 
rightful opportunity. In the Gospel of St. 
John, it is set forth that “those who believe 
in God, even if they should die, shall live 


again.” That is why truth, even if it shall 
die, will live again. It always has; It always 
will. 


A Magna Carta To Protect Private 


Investments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 9, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, down 
through the years one of the issues 
which I have always fought for on the 
international scene is the protection of 
American investments abroad from ar- 
bitrary treatment and, in particular, 
protection from confiscation. 


We have noted that in instance after 
instance, one of the first typical actions 
of a demagogic leader or group is to bait 
foreign free enterprise, harass it, intim- 
idate it, and ultimately try to confiscate 
it, without equitable compensation. : 

When I served as a member of the 
American delegation to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, I fought for ac- 
tion to signify the determination of the 
free world to protect alien investment. 

The underdeveloped countries can 
hardly expect to see expanded private 
investment unless they treat it fairly. 

I was pleased, therefore, to note a re- 
cent communication to the American 
Society of International Law in connec- 
tion with its international investment 
law conference recently held, from a dis- 
tinguished German banker. He com- 
mented on this very subject, and urged 
a world Magna Carta, to protect the 
sanctity of private property. 

It is appropriate that such an expres- 
sion should come from West Germany, 
because rarely on the wor!d scene have 
we seen so impressive and spectacular 
a comeback of private enterprise as in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. We 
have seen there how diligence, industry, 
sweat, and toil, the free labor of free 
men, and free entrepreneurs, can revi- 
talize a nation, raise it from the ashes 
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of defeat and despair, to a proud posi- 
tion in the family of nations. 

I send to the desk the text of the 
Message which was forwarded by Mr. 
Hermann J. Abs, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nication was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

To the PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF INTERNATIONAL Law, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A.: 

The American Society of International Law 
is to be commended for its sponsorship of the 
forthcoming international investment law 
conference for the question of legal bars and 
incentives to foreign investment being con- 
sidered is one of vital concern to the eco- 
nomic viability and political stability of the 
free world. 

As one devoted to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our free western society relative to 
individual freedom, private initiative, and 
the respect for the justly acquired property 
and other rights of the individual, may I re- 
Spectfully invite your attention to the in- 
creasing jeopardy to these principles as a re- 
sult of two World Wars and more particularly 
because of the expansion of Communist ide- 
ology, the Soviet sphere of influence and 
their most recent economic investment ac- 
tivities in the international field. Expro- 
Propriation and confiscation of foreign prop- 
erties raise barriers to commercial inter- 
course among the free nations which weaken 
dangerously the common bonds of free-world 
unity. Therefore, as one similarly devoted 
to the principles of the sanctity of individual 
and property rights, I respectfully urge upon 
you the consideration of the formulation of 
& world Magna Carta, to serve as a standard 
and guide to the free world, embodying a firm 
declaration of principle on the sanctity of 
Private property wherein that which belongs 
to the alien investor or owner is not subject 
to arbitrary confiscation or expropriation. 
Such a Magna Carta subscribed to by the na- 
tions of the world would serve to dispel the 
trepidation that has frequently deterred pri- 
vate international investment, especially in 
those areas where trade and investment is 
needed to strengthen freedom against Com- 
munist encroachment. I broach the idea to 
your organization as I firmly believe that in 
America, the leader of the free world, the 
impetus and leadership for such a movement 
Should be founded. We look to you. 

I look forward to receiving the report of 
your learned deliberations and will make 
them known to my colleagues in the banking 
fraternity here. With every good wish for 
Success in your endeavors, S 

HERMANN J. ABS, 
Suddeutsche Bank AG, Frankfurt- 
am-Main. 


The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1956 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the farm program, delivered by Rob- 
ert Lucas, editor of the Denver Post, be- 
fore the Colorado ASC conference of 
County committeemen and office man- 
19638.” at Denver, Colo., on November 3, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS GIVEN BY ROBERT LUCAS, EDITOR THE 
EDITORIAL PAGE THE DENVER POST, BEFORE 
CoLorapo ASC CONFERENCE OF COUNTY 
COMMITTEEMEN AND OFFICE MANAGERS, NO- 
VEMBER 3, 1955, AT THE ALBANY HOTEL 


The big issue in the 1956 Presidential 
campaign is going to be the status and the 
economic future of the American farmer. 
That has been understood by most observers 
for months. Mr. SaM RAYBURN, Democratic 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, sort 
of made it official with a statement in Okla- 
homa City on October 31. He said: “I think 
the Republicans have a lot to account for 
in 1956, and one of them is Ezra Taft Ben- 
"O The Democrats are going to run against Mr. 
Benson who, oddly enough, is one of the few 
men the GOP does not seem to be running 
for President, Mr. ingan is going to be 

n several roles: 
Leeann in the hands of Cadillac farm- 
ers, the tool of ADRA pain on passe 
of American 4 £ 
MO lawteumentallty of New York bank- 
ers who want scarce money, high interest 
and not too much dough in the pockets of 
States farmer. 
ue epee weapon for corporation farm- 
ers who are determined to absorb the so- 
called family-size farm, convert ADADIR 
farmers into tenants and sharecroppers, an 
collectivize agriculture in the hands of few- 


er men. 

4. A ruthless, 5 
who will bankrup 
confess error, rectify mistakes, 


ain eoh success in this political blitz- 
krieg, Mr. Benson’s enemies are reviving the 
tactics of Sockless Jerry Simpson, who ad- 
vised the populists of the nineties to raise 
less corn and more hell. Already two partici- 
pants in the last epidemic of agrarian dis- 
content which swept the Middle West have 


intransigent Utah Mormon 
farmers before he will 
or get out 


blican Governor of Iowa, 
coed was the gentleman during the 1932 
unpleasantness when & few farmers a 
to strike, dumping milk along highways an 
trying to interfere with the marketing of 


farm products. 
pete a all the ned being raised by Demo- 


Gallup poll has shown the Mid- 
ains 3 Sor AASE the administration’s farm 
policies. Two months ago a revolt produced 
what is known as the National Farm Organi- 
zation. This revolt is said to have spread 
into the often Republican States of Missouri, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Illi- 
nois. Speakers demanded rigid price sup- 
ports at 100 percent of parity to give the 
farmer his fair share of the Nation’s pros- 
see vine face of declining hog prices, Gov. 
Leo A. Hoegh, of Iowa, asked’ seven Repub- 
lican governors of as many Midwestern 
States to meet with him to “plan bold action 
now to save the farm.” Gov. Joe Foss, of 
South Dakota, came out for parity at 90 
to 100 percent. “Labor has a foor under 
wages,” Governor Foss said. Tariffs and 
fair trade acts serve as floors under business. 
The farmer would be the first to go along 
with the elimination of floors. But since 
everybody else has them, he wants them, 
The political stakes in this conflict are 
great. There are 178 electoral votes in the 
17 States of Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Michigan, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. The total of 178 votes is two- 
thirds of the 266 necessary to elect a Presi- 
dent. And few politicians have forgotten 
Harry S. Truman's performance in 1948 when 
he won 11 of the States in question, with 
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128 electoral votes. Mr. Dewey, who most 
people felt had the farm belt in the bag, 
carried six States for 54 votes in the very 
States which are normally Republican. 

Now amid all the tumult and shouting, 
there are a few people—a few people— 
searching for constructive remedies, and not 
simply palliatives, poultices, or narcotics. 
We have two farm problems, in my opin- 
ion. The first involves the immediate 
necessity of relieving depressed commodity 
groups (and hogs are clearly in that cate- 
gory). The second is the construction of 
plans and programs that will serve the 
long-range interests of agriculture fairly, 
soundly, and within the framework of our 
economic system. 

Nothing, it seems to me, will be gained by 
poorly drawn indictments of Mr. Benson, 
Nothing will be gained; nothing of lasting 
value, that is, by trying to convince the 
American farmer that he is the reincarnation 
of the forgotten man, 1956 style.’ Moreover, 
what little political poise we have left in this 
country will suffer further deterioration by 
reviving a form of class warfare, alining 
the rich against the poor, the big against 
the little, or the talkers against the doers, 

I know that talking this way is sometimes 
like trying to sweep back the ocean tides 
and often comes to naught in a political 
year. But I think some things should be 
said, anyway. So here goes. 

Is American agriculture in the grip of a 
deepening depression? Are farmers going 
on breadlines? What farmers are we talking 
about, anyway? ; 

Are we talking about the 2 million farmers 
who are on units large enough to produce 88 
percent of our farm products? Or are we 
talking about the 314 million other farmers 
who produce only 12 percent of the food and 
fiber which goes to market? There are 
about 1.5 million farm operators at the lower 
end of the scale who have less than $1,000 
per year of income. Those people are in 
trouble, real trouble. But can their prob- 
lems be answered by high and rigid price 
supports or production payments? I agree 
with the Department of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson's Department, when it says, “We have 
more of a social than an agricultural prob- 
lem involved here. There is real need to 
help this group by encouraging new indus- 
tries and new jobs in the areas where they 
are concentrated. They need credit to ex- 
pand their operations and to buy the ma- 
chinery which will permit them to make a 
better living. For many of these people, the 
solution to their problem does not lie in the 
land.” 

Mr. Paul Dovuctas, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois, admitted recently that 
while the price-support program does hold 
an umbrella over the small farmer, it chiefly 
benefits the larger farmers. He pointed out 
that a quarter of the farm-price-support 
benefits go to 2 percent of the farmers, or 
about 100,000 of the 5 million. Another 
quarter go to 9 percent of the farmers, or a 
total of about 450,000. The remaining 89 
percent, or nearly 444 million farmers, get 
the other half, or only what the upper one- 
ninth of the farmers receive. 

But while admitting that division of sup- 
ports—which admission affirms the vast 
range of farmers in this country—those most 
bitterly critical of Mr. Benson then insist 
on averaging in the part-time, residential, 
and other noncommercial farmers in prov- 
ing that the American farmer is an abused 
man. 

Now, it seems to me that any fair-minded 
observer, any sincere student of the farm 
problem, anyone who is looking for construc- 
tive solutions rather than miracles in solv- 
ing this puzzle, must recognize certain 
truths and proceed from them rather than 
from loaded statistics and distorted defini- 
tions. 

The first of these truths is this: Science 
and technology have combined to push age 
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ricultural problems far ahead of demand in 
this country. And markets for American 
farm products overseas are hamstrung by 
(a) American price, (b) the lack of foreign 
dollar holdings and (c) tariff obstacles both 
in this country and abroad. Those grim 
facts have produced surpluses in this coun- 
try. Hence Mr. Benson’s efforts to (1) 
quicken the program of surplus disposal and 
expansion of exports, (2) intenstify re- 
search to lower costs of production and to 
devise new uses for farm products, new 
crops, and an expansion of markets. 

Mr. Benson’s foes scoff at such objectives 
as too little, too late, and too Republican. 
The collectivists have never had faith in 
American enterprise, ingenuity, innovation, 
and know-how. They have no faith now as 
those peculiarly Amrerican characteristics 
apply to American agriculture. But they 
are wrong. . 

A second truth is the changing character 
of American farming. The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee ridicules a Benson subor- 
dinate’s statement that “too many people 
are trying to stay in agriculture who would 
do better some place else. Farming takes 
capital and managerial capacity.” But Mr. 
Butz spoke the truth. The American farmer 
and his children have as much resolution 
and determination as any breed in the land. 
But for 200 years the trend has been away 
from the land. The greatest exodus from 
the farms in that two century period took 
-place during the 20 years of the New and 
Fair Deals. Why? Partly, I submit, because 
farming today demands different talents, 
different skills. Study the history of settle- 
ment periods on United States irrigation 
projects, some of which enjoy the highest 
per acre return in all agriculture. Then 
answer the question whether or not “farm- 
ing takes capital and managerial capacity.” 

A third truth is that the influences of a 
-free market are more dependable in adjust- 
ing agricultural output to price and demand 
than the devices and gimmicks of govern- 
ment. An example may be found in the case 
of. the United States dairy industry. When 
Mr. Benson dropped support prices on milk 
and butterfat to 75 percent of parity, his 
action was met with a storm of derision and 
condemnation in certain quarters. But 
what has happened in the _ ensuing 16 
months? Production of milk has leveled 
off after having increased for nearly 2 years. 
Month by month, from December 1954 
through April 1955, milk production was at 
a lower rate than a year earlier. The Amer- 
ican people began to use more dairy prod- 
ucts. Consumption of milk products from 
commercial sources increased, reflecting 
larger consumer incomes and lower retail 
prices since April 1, 1954. And civilians be- 
gan to consume more dairy products made 
available from Government stocks. Per cap- 
ita consumption of butter rose 6 percent in 
1954-55, reversing a long time trend the 
other way. Cheese consumption rose 10 
percent. And by the end of the 1955-56 
marketing year, prospects are for compara- 
tively small holdings of butter and nonfat 
dry milk and moderate quantities of cheese. 
In short, the dairy industry is getting back 
on å sound basis because Mr. Benson had 
the courage to follow his convictions. And 
was thus advised and supported. 

Finally, and to me most important, is the 
truth about the system under which we 
live. The farmer need not apologize for 
petitioning the Federal Government’s assist- 
ance. But the question is how to provide 
that help within reasonable limits of our 
competitive economy and at bearable cost 
to the National Treasury. 

Senator Douctas has urged serious con- 
sideration of a program that would allow 
prices to fall, but which would pay the farm- 
ers the difference between (a) the market 
price they receive and (b) a given percent- 
age (say 90 percent) of parity. “Such a 
method,” he said, “would, of course, be a 
subsidy.” “In principle, I do not like sub- 
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sidies,” he said. - “But if they are to be paid, 
I believe it is better to pay them to the 
small and average farmer.” If and when 
we embark upon such a plan, however nobly 
inspired, we shall have altered fundamentally 
and wrongfully the competitive free-enter- 
prise system of this country. 

Others would have us return to high 
and rigid subsidies, applied not alone to 
basic crops, but to an ever-widening area 
of agricultural commodities. It has never 
been explained to me how such a plan would 
help restore any balance at all to produc- 
tion and consumption of food and fiber in 
this Nation. Even on the valid assumption 
that some people would eat more, it is justi- 
fied only as a means of warding off a farm 
depression; and its sponsors insist the dan- 
ger warrants the price—but they don’t know 
the price. 

Then there is a program for governmental 
rental of land to bolster farm income. Be- 
cause of the wide variety of land uses and 
the complicated formulas necessary to exe- 
cute it, such a plan could cost the Govern- 
ment $1 billion a year. In Denver not long 
ago Mr. Benson made favorable mention of 
a program that would include incentive pay- 
ments to farmers to divert croplands into 
grass, forage, and trees. Whether he was 
referring to payments for direct soil-conser- 
vation measures or combining such payments 
with the renting of land to shrink produc- 
tion was not clear. But it seems safe to 
say that such a plan—striking as it does 
primarily at the root of the problem—over- 
production—is attracting the favorable in- 
terest of farmers more than any’other. 


Some form of assistance is necessary, of 
course. Business and industry use the tariff 
and the police powers of the Sherman-Clay- 
ton Act to protect themselves from ruinous 
foreign competition, or the engulfment by 
monopoly. Labor has organized, with the 
sanction and blessing of Uncle Sam, to bar- 
gain for wages. Some States recognize and 
enforce fair-trade laws which fix manufac- 
turers’ prices and forestall price-cutting 
competition. Almost all segments of society 
are better organized than the farmer to 
demand a fair price or to bargain for a fiexi- 
ble income to meet the exigencies of the 
changing times. Certainly there is no deny- 
ing the existence of a cost-price squeeze. It 
is particularly severe in the 22 drought- 
ridden counties of Colorado and throughout 
many of the Plains States, where price and 
drought have combined to burden the best 
farmer severely. 

The farmer, as essential as any and more 
essential than most entrepreneurs in filling 
the demands of the growing Nation, is ask- 
ing nothing that is not his due. But he 
should not be beguiled into following false 
prophets and self-serving friends. He 
should not allow himself to become a dupe, 
a vehicle in the power-drive of ambitious 
politicians. 

Mr. Benson, in my opinion, is not insen- 
sitive to the importance of prosperous farm- 
ers in a stable and prospering economy. But 
neither is he willing to substitute bread and 
circuses for tested economic and human 
principles in devising a farm program that 
will neither save the real farmer, nor serve 
the country. 

That seems to me, a layman who never 
slopped a hog, milked a cow, drove a tractor 
or refinanced a farm mortgage, implicit in 


‘the Secretary’s candor, his faith and his dem- 


onstrated conscience. 


Too many men, farmers, and politicians 
alike, are being sucked into a political con- 
spiracy solely for the purpose of pocketing 
those 17 farm-belt States. Those conspira- 
tors are not telling the whole farm story, 
using only enough of the figures to prove 
again that old axiom that while figures don’t 
lie, liars do, at times figure. Some of them 
have dropped all pretense of seeking out so- 
lutions, and have set out to get theirs any 


way they can. 
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If they were interested in honestly educat- 
ing the American voter on the complete story 
of agriculture and the farmer in America 
today, they would complete the report. 
They would admit also that the per capita 
income of farm people has been increasing 
for 20 years and gained slightly between 1953 
and 1954 when the per capita income of 
nonfarmers was moving the other way. 

Farm real-estate valuations increased by 
2 percent from 1954 to 1955 and are just un- 
der the record high reached when the Ko- 
rian war was at its peak in 1952. 

Farm debts amount to only 11 percent of 
farm assets, as compared with 19 percent in 
1940 and 21 percent in 1930. Does that in- 
dicate that farmers are quitting or head- 
ing for the hills? Š 

The average equity of farm families—total 
assets minus debts—is estimated at $22,000. 
That is $5,000 higher than comparable fig- 
ures for nonfarm families. 

And what about the total income of farm 
families—income from both farm and non- 
farm sources? The apostles of doom blithely 
ignore this fact: Income from off-farm em- 
ployment, income from investments, and like 
sources now make up 30 percent of the total 
income received by farmers. As Don Paarl- 
berg, Assistant to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, said in a much discussed Massachusetts 
speech: “Dollars thus received are just as 
useful in paying bills as dollars received from 
the sale of crops and livestock. If account 
is taken of the income that farm people re- 
ceive from nonfarm sources, the per capita 
income of farm people from all sources ac- 
tually increased 16 percent during the last 7 
years.” 

Not every man who endorses cash pay- 
ments under the Brannan plan, or high and 
rigid and universal supports, or a two-price 
system for wheat are conspirators, of course. 
They can make plausible arguments in be- 
half of their preference. And they are sin- 
cere in their beliefs. But they are, in my 
opinion, wrong because, first, they are trying 
to make basic and unworkable alterations in 
our economic system; second, they are only 
easing the present free farmer’s pain with- 
out due attention to the origin of his eco- 
nomic illness, which could be fatal. 

I give you this as my conclusion: The 
American farmer—the full-time, working, 
farm-for-a-living farmer, is fully capable of 
pulling his own oar in the economy of the 
United States. He needs and deserves help, 
and will in turn help himself, as, when, and 
if some bailing is necessary in rough weather. 
But he is not going to sneak an unfair share 
of the limited drinking water on the trip. 
And he is not going to be tricked into mutiny 
at the expense of others on the boat on the 
promise of some phony reward when he 
reaches land. That seems to me the Ameri- 
can ideal. And the farmers of this country 
are American before they are anything else. 


Youth Temperance Education Week in 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a proc- 
lamation by the late Gov. Paul L. Patter- 
son, of Oregon, proclaiming Youth Tem- 
perance Education Week in the State of 
Oregon, April 22 to 28, inclusive, 1956. 

Although many Members of the Senate 
realize that Governor Patterson trag- 
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ically passed away on January 31, this 
Proclamation was issued by him on the 
24th of January 1956, which was, of 
course, prior to his untimely death. Par- 
ticularly because this youth temperance 
Proclamation was one of the last acts 
which the distinguished Governor of my 
State undertook during his lifetime, I 
think the contents of his proclamation 
Should be of special significance to the 
Members of the Senate and to other 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
Mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATE OF OREGON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Salem. 
PROCLAMATION—YOUTH TEMPERANCE 
EDUCATION WEEK 
$ Whereas it is important that the youth of 
on Nation and State receive instruction on 
can problem of alcohol and other narcotics; 

Whereas the education of our youth re- 
ine te this problem is an endeavor demand- 
Minoan and cooperation of all good 

Now therefore, I, Paul Patterson, Gover- 
Nor of. Oregon, do hereby proclaim the week 
of April 22 to April 28, 1956, as Youth Tem- 
Perance Education Week and urge all citi- 
zens to join in meetings, and other planned 
Gusexvences for youth temperance education 

uring this designated week, and further 
urge all Oregonians to consider and continue 
Said program as a year-round project. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
rd diese der sp my name and caused to be affixed 
Ss e eer seal of the State of Oregon. Done 

em, the capital, this 24th day of Janu- 
ary A. D. 1956. 
PAUL PATTERSON, 


Go ; 
Attest: sitesi 
EARL T. NEMBRY, 
Secretary of State. 
The Communist Conspiracy—Devious 


Methods of Undermining the American 
Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Judge Harold Medina, now a member 
of the United States circuit court of ap- 
Seus in New York, reveals the daily har- 
ereraa by the Communists and fel- 
sere travelers he had to endure while 
A ing as a judge in the trial of the 11 

P Communist leaders in 1949. ` 
NO Sa ca Medina told of his experiences 

fore the Executives Club at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago last week. 
vne people of this great Nation who 
neh real Americans deplore the existence 

a Communist conspiracy within our 
eerie They salute Judge Medina and 
i rare for the courage exhibited at this 
i al, notwithstanding, the kind of tactics 
mployed by the Communist hoodlums. 
x Congratulations, Judge Medina, for 
Stik outstanding courage and patri- 
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I am including at this point, Mr. 
Speaker, an article by Mr. H. A. Thomp- 
son, outstanding writer on the Chicago 


Tribune staff: 
JupcE Says Reps TRIED To MAKE Him 
KILL SELF 
(By John H. Thompson) 

An effort to compel him to commit suicide 
was one phase of the psychological warfare 
waged by Communists in an attempt to break 
up the trial of 11 top Communist leaders in 
1949, Federal Judge Harold R. Medina as- 
serted yesterday. 

Medina, now a United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals judge in New York, told a lunch- 
eon of the Executives’ Club in the Sherman 
Hotel of his ordeal during the 9 months’ 
trial. He termed the recent surrender of 
two of the defendants, who had been fugi- 
tives, as part of a Communist propaganda 
scheme. 

A month after Defense Secretary James 
Forrestal leaped to his death from 4 hospital 
window, Judge Medina said, the Reds learned 
that Medina was a victim of acrophobia, or 
fear of high places. Pickets outside the New 
York courtroom began carrying signs saying: 
“Medina will fall like Forrestal.” 

TELLS OF PHONE CALLS 

“Tt would get telephone messages at night 
at home, saying, ‘Jump,’ or ‘You’ve got to 
jump,’” said the jurist. “At night I would 
lie in bed with an awful feeling that I had 
to get up and run to the window.” 

Judge Medina said he defeated the strain 
of the trial, and its daily harassments, by 
adhering to a rigid daily schedule, by remain- 
ing calm during the Red-inspired hullabaloo, 
and learning the virtues of patience. 

The defense lawyers, he asserted, had no 
intention of seeking an acquittal, or they 
would have followed recognized legal pre- 
cepts. Instead, he said, it was their inten- 
tion to disrupt the trial itself by “getting” 
the judge and by interfering with court pro- 


cedure every day. 

PARTY LINE CHANGES 
The party line changed about every 6 
weeks, Judge Medina said. It began with 
relays of delegations calling on him. Other 
phases of the psychological warfare included 
a campaign to accuse him of prejudice 
against Jews, Negroes, Or the workers. He 
received 200 to 300 letters a day berating him. 


Judge Medina said he came to feel as if the 
whole American people were against him un- 
til after the trial when a fiood of nearly 60,000 
letters poured in from every cross-section of 


the country, “the anonymous representatives 


of America.” 

“They sensed better than I the test that 
American justice had been through,” said 
Judge Medina. “They told me, in effect, that 
they loved America just as I do. It was & 
welling up of love of America, of patriotism, 


and I happened to be the lucky man who got 
its impact.” 


a el 


Later Developments on the Natural Gas 
Biil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as an op- 
ponent of the natural gas rate increase 
pill, and as one who welcomed with en- 
thusiasm President Eisenhower’s wise 
veto of it, I have been closely following 
subsequent developments on this issue. 
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a es in my hand the text of two in- 
ng newspaper cli this 
subject. pine vate 
The first is from the March 5 Wash- 
ington Post; the second is from the 
ian a 8 New York Times. 
elieve that those of us who fought 
to protect the rights of American ot 
sumers should continue to follow this 
aie ssh closely to make sure that the 
r and spirit of our 
penton intentions are 
I send to the desk the text of the two 
irago ke cepa ask unanimous consent 
ey rinted i 
thie Roca, p in the Appendix of 
There being no objection, th 
clippings were ordered ; ced. in 
the REcoRrD, as follows: ee eae 


[From the Washington Post of March 5, 1956] 
Gas-BILL Ban HIKES FPC WORKLOAD 
(By Warren Unna) 


There has been a noticeable lack of 
m 
in ities iar override the President’s sone 
ruary veto of its Natural Gas 
ikd Act amend- 
Since the House split by a narrow 209 
203 in approving the measure last year Aa 
the Senate vote was only a somewhat better 
53-to-38 endorsement this year, the chances 
of coming up with the necessary two-thirds 
vote to override the veto are dubious. This 
is seems true because the overriding 
mus st occur in the House, wher 
originated. ; a 
This means the Federal Power Commissi 
must now buckle down to regulating ai em 
gas producers who sell their pr rra 
State lines. ESEA 
NEW JOB FOR FPC 
The FPC always has had the job of r 
e = 
lating the relatively few interstate pipeline 
companies who transmit the gas to the 
utility-company distributors. But it was 
only after the Supreme Court’s June 7, 1954 
decision in the Phillips Petroleum Co case 
that the FPC was faced with a i 
the producers. ere 
During the Senate debate, those f 
the bill’s passage declared the FPC baer eta 
still since the Phillips’ decision. They said 
the FPC was merely awaiting congressional 
action to counteract the Supreme Court and 
to get the Commission off the hook of having 
to regulate the producers. As evidence, the 
probill Senators cited the majority votes the 
SOIP ERON had taken in favor of Congress 
passing the bill and in favor 
dent’s signing it. pega on 


Now that the smoke has cleared, it 
, it appea 
ed the eee did not quite stand A paren 
regulatory work has bee 
these past 20 months. rae 


REGULATION BEGUN 


Declares FPC Chairman Jerome K. Kuy- 
kendall: “We were accused of freezing all the 
prices. It might have seemed like a freeze 
to them, but actually we issued regulations 
ante = pn could raise his prices 

rst go 
iaaii going through our regulatory 

In August 1954, 2 months afte - 
preme Court decision, the FPC aae irap as 
saaie to = vd Say for certificates of 

es and also sch 
e edules of existing rates 

To date, the FPC has dispose 
the 6,557 interstate sales EENE pa 
suing certificates of public convenience and 
necessity.” The rest are pending. 

The FPC has also permitted 2,960 of the 
3,181 rate increase filings to go into effect by 
waving its power to suspend these increases 
over a 5-month investigatory period. These 
increases total $20.4 million annually. 

Some 34 other rate increase applications, 
totaling $1.3 million annualiy, were at first 
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suspended and then permitted. Still pend- 
ing before the FPC under suspension orders 
are 187 applications, which would boost the 
gas producers’ income by approximately $17.4 
million. ; 

Only two of these cases have reached the 
point of an FPC examiner’s recommenda- 
tion—handed down only this month. In one 
of these the examiner recommended turning 
down an Oklahoma City gas producer’s ap- 
plication for a $17,184 annual increase; in the 
other, the examiner recommended approval 
of an Omaha. producer’s application for a 
$43, 800 annual rate increase. 


RATE PROBE VOTED 


A few weeks ago, the Commission voted 
4 to 1 to investigate rates charged by 16 of 
the Nation’s biggest natural-gas. producers 
to the Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., a 
pipeline company which services among 
other utilities, the District’s own Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co. The FPC permitted them 
rate increases to go into effect late in 1954. 

Senator Pavi H. Doutas, Democrat, Illinois, 
who led the Senate fight against the gas bill, 
has gone on record favoring an 844 percent 
investment return for the gas producers— 
2% percent greater than the usual 6 percent 
permitted utilities. Dovucias feels the dif- 
ferential is allowable because of the greater 
risk producers face in prospecting for their 


are FPC, also has some work cut out for it 
in regulating rates for gas which the pipeline 
companies both produce and sell to them- 
selves for interstate transmission. 

The Commission originally permitted one 
of these companies, Panhandle Eastern Pipe- 
line, to charge itself on the basis of a weight- 
ed average field price of the gas it produced— 
a price considerably higher than the regular 
cost-plus-fixed-percent utility basis. The 
United States Court of Appeals found insuffi- 

. cient justification and now the Commission 
has to make another price decision. 


REALIZES JOB 


The FPC would be the last to underesti- 
mate the rate regulation work now before it. 
The problem is compounded by the fact that 
producers experience extremely uneven costs 
in prospecting for their gas. One may make 
a rich strike with the first drilling; another 
may have to sink 100 holes—each at consid- 
erable expense—before finding his gas. 

Some Capitol Hill observers fear there may 
still be a death rattle left in the gas fight. 
Embittered gas-bill proponents may refuse 
to approve additional appropriations to en- 
able FPC to hire the necessary staff to do the 
regulating. 

The chaos resulting from that could prove 
pretty well limitless. 


[From the New York Times of March 8, 1956] 
Gas PRODUCERS SEE LOOPHOLES IN Law 


Producers of natural gas have found sev- 
eral loopholes in the Natural Gas Act of 1938 
that they feel will permit them to avoid Fed- 
eral Power Commission price controls at the 
wellhead. 

Tom P. Walker, president of Transconti- 
nental Gas Pipeline Corp., said at a meeting 
yesterday of the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts that the “gas producing sec- 
tion of our industry was in a definite state 
of shock” over President Eisenhower’s veto 
of the controversial Harris bill. 

“Some of the companies, I think, may at- 
tempt to sell their gas to consumers, par- 
ticularly in the petrochemical field, within 
their own States,” Mr. Walker explained. He 
added that some producers were “talking 
about setting up their own petrochemical 
companies.” 

He indicated that producers were investi- 
gating a loophole that would permit them to 
sell their gas directly to a consumer for his 
own use. They then would contract with the 
Pipelines for actual deliveries. 
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Transcontinental is the major supplier of 
natural gas to the New York-New Jersey area. 
Its operations are almost entirely in the gas 
transmission field. It sells gas at wholesale 
to utilities and municipalities from Alabama 
to New York City. Its chief sources of sup- 
ply are in the Texas-Louisiana gas fields. 


How Taxes Can Be Cut 


EXTENSION ae REMARKS 


- HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude an excellent editorial from the 
March 4 New Haven (Conn.) Register 
which speaks in a forthright and positive 
manner on the subject of lightening the 
tremendous burden of tax now on the 
backs of the American people. Giving 
credit where it is due, it is by the present 
administration, under the inspiring lead- 
ership of President Eisenhower, that 
personal income taxes were cut for the 
first time in many, many years and it 
is expected this year we are to have 
a balanced budget, an almost unheard 
of event. I think every taxpaying citi- 
zen, regardless of his political inclina- 
tions, should laud the efforts of the 
Hoover Commission in its carefully stud- 
ied proposals to lessen the staggering 
cost of Government, and I hope many 
of its recommendations will be adopted 
by Congress: 

How Taxes Can Be Cur 

It is not absolutely necessary for Connecti- 
cut to be billed $1,226,500,000, or $540 each for 
every individual in the State, to support the 
Federal Government in the lavish style to 
which it is accustomed, between now and 
June 30, 1957. 

Yet this will be our share of the taxload, 


the Connecticut Public Expenditure Council. 


warns, unless the tax-slashing opportunities 
open to our lawmakers be seized. 

A concerted public demand that tax-cut- 
ting possibilities be made reality could prod 
Congress, at long last, into actually doing 
something to lighten the people’s taxload. 

Here are the possibilities: 

The proposed Federal budget for 1957 bal- 
ances, with receipts estimated at $66,300,- 
000,000 and with spending estimated at $65,- 
900,000,000 plus $435 million for debt reduc- 
tion. 

This $435 million nibble at reduction of our 
astronomical national debt would be made 
possible by an anticipated surplus of income 
over outgo for the 1957 fiscal year. In addi- 
tion, there is likelihood of a $230 million sur- 
plus, as of June 30 this year. Total: $665 
million. 

This is still but a drop in the bucket, 
whether for tax relief or for whittling at the 
national debt. But, as the expenditure 
council reminds us, other moneysaving op- 
portunities, very substantial ones, are open to 
Congress. Those opportunities are the econ- 
omies urged by the Hoover Commission. 
What about those? 

Herbert Hoover has shown that savings of 
$5 billion are possible through adoption of 
all the expense-cutting recommendations the 
Commission has made. 

If no more than $2 billion of those possi- 
able savings were effected, the expenditure 
council remarks, the surplus available. for 
tax relief would total $2,665,000,000. 
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This would be $2 billion in Hoover Com- 
mission economies, plus the $230 million 
and $435 million surpluses anticipated in 
the 1956 and 1957 Federal budgets. 

The American people need not resign 
themselves to staggering along forever under 
such tax burdens as they carry today. 

The people themselves can do something 
about lightening the load. 

The people can tell their servants in Con- 
gress—tell them early and often—that the 
extravagant spending habits of Government 
must stop, that economy must be practiced. 

The Hoover Commission has shown the 
way toward a healthy beginning. Congress 
thus far has approached the Commission’s 
recommendations with the reluctance of any 
habitual spendthrift urged to try living 
within his means. - 

One trouble is that many Congressmen 
have contracted a political disease. ‘The 
victims of this disease have hallucinations. 
Their delusion is that the most votes go to 
those public servants responsible for spend- 
ing the most money—for aid to the tax- 
payers in the form of school, highway, public 
works, price-support projects and assorted 
schemes of similar nature, funds for all of 
which must come, in the first place, out of 
the taxpayers’ own pockets. 

At $540 per head, for Connecticut, the bill 
presented to us by our Federal public serv- 
ants for fiscal 1957 is indefensibly high. 

Let’s let our Congressmen hear from us, 
then. Let’s assure them that popular voting 
support from now on will go not to the big- 
gest spenders of our money, but to the ex- 
pense-cutters who can give us real tax relief. 


Visit by Protestant Churchmen to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 9, 1956 


' Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today 
nine distinguished United Protestant 
leaders will leave New York for a 10- 
day visit to Russia. 

I believe that it is appropriate, par- 
ticularly in this pre-Easter season, that 
we explore every avenue that could con- 
ceivably lead to mutual understanding, 
and I am glad to know that this trip is 
being made. 

As I have said on many occasions, 
however, I agree with the note of caution 
in the comment by Dr. Eugene Blake, 
president of the National Council of 
Churches, when he announced the trip: 

While we cannot be sure that an agree- 
ment can or should be reached at many 
points, we do hope that under the guidance 
of Almighty God that exchange of visits will 
contribute toward a large measure of under- 
standing and good will. 


Despite Communist efforts to promote 
atheism, religion remains a powerful 
force in Russian life. But the Reds 
nevertheless invariably seek with cun- 
ning to try to misuse a good force for 
their own propaganda and other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. President, I think that we should 
all be fully informed on this present trip. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD an article entitled “Toward Mu- 
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tual Understanding,” which appears in 

the February 1956 issue of the National 

Council Outlook. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Towarp MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING—THE NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES ARRANGES A 
Two-way VISIT OF AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN 
CHURCHMEN FOR 1956 To EXCHANGE VIEWS 
RESPECTING LIFE AND WORK OF THE 
CHURCHES IN THE Two COUNTRIES 


A deputation of eight United States protes- 
tant leaders will make a 10-day visit to Rus- 
sia in March, for conversations with Chris- 
tian leaders in the Soviet Union. 

The deputation was selected by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and will travel 
to Russia under national council sponsorship. 

It will be the first part of a two-way visit 
that will bring Russian churchmen to the 
United States next June to be guests of the 
National Council of Churches for a stay of 
about 10 days. 

The two-way visit will afford an opportu- 
nity for extended conversations, the first ever 
undertaken by a broadly representative group 
of churchmen in this country with those in 
Russia. As churchmen, they will exchange 
views respecting the life and work of the 
churches in the two countries, including the 
efforts of the churches directed toward the 
achieving of a just and durable peace. 

The public announcement that a two-way 
Visit had been arranged in negotiations be- 
gun last June was made by Dr. Eugene Car- 
Son Blake, president of the national council, 
at the opening session of the 2-day quarterly 
meeting of the general board, February 1. 
th; Be assured,” Dr. Blake told members of 

e general board, “that the delegates will 
represent vigorously our convictions on the 
Moral issues underlying tensions prevailing 
in the world today.” 

The deputation announced by President 
Blake includes 6 clergymen and 2 laymen. 
a eight Protestants include members of 
cl das Methodist, Presbyterian, Lu- 

n, ongre 
beesten Ge gregational, and Episcopal 

The deputation comprises: 

Sirk Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, president 
the National Council of the Churches of 

Christ in the United States of America; 

Stated clerk of the Presbyterian Church in 

the United States of America. 

me Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, presiding 
op of the Protestant Episcopal Church 

and past president of the National Council 

of Churches. 

geen Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of 

e United Lutheran Church in America; 
Vice chairman and presiding officer of the 
Policy and strategy committee of the national 
council. 

x Mr. Charles C. Parlin, Methodist lay mem- 
er of the general board of the National 

Council of Churches. 

Š Rev. Dr. Herbert Gezork, president of 
ndover Newton Theological School; member 

of the department of international affairs 

of the National Council of Churches. 

Rev. Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, associate gen- 
eral secretary of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Rev. Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, executive 
director, department of international affairs 
of the National Council of Churches. 

Dr. Paul B. Anderson, member of the na- 
tional council's department of international 
affairs, secretary of the international com- 
mittee of the national councils of the United 
States and Canada of the Young Men's 
Christian Association. 

Dr. Anderson spent several years with the 
YMCA in Russia and is the only member of 
the deputation who speaks Russian. He and 
Dr. Van Kirk are the only members of the 
group who previously have been in Russia. 
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The deputation is scheduled to leave by 
commercial airline for Moscow on March 9 
from New York, and to return to the United 
States on March 22. They will arrive in 
Moscow on March 10 and leave on March 20. 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 


It is the hope of the deputation, expressed 
by Dr. Blake, that the conversations with.the 
Russian church leaders may embrace many 
subjects of mutual interest. As conceived 
by the American churchmen, these would 
include: What the churches of the two coun- 
tries have done and are doing to promote 
world peace; the freedom of the churches to 
fulfill their mission; the current trends in 
theological education; the Christian faith 
and other religions; Christian f aith and mod- 
ern science; Christian literature and the rela- 
tions between the churches in the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

It is the expectation that the conversa- 
tions begun in Moscow will be continued 
when the Russian church leaders come to 
the United States on or about June 1. 

The original proposal was that American 
churchmen, as & manifestation of the spir- 
itual fellowship binding all Christians, pay 
a goodwill visit to the Soviet Union. 

The proposal was made by the national 
council’s department of international affairs, 
chaired by Ernest O. Gross, former United 
States member of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

The general board 
at its quarterly mee 
June approved the 


authorized the president, 
with the board's committee on policy and 


strategy, to take whatever steps were neces- 
sary to effectuate a visit to the Soviet Union. 

President Blake, by cable and letter, made 
known the wishes of American churchmen 
to His Holiness Alexei, Patriarch of Moscow 
and All Russia. He assured the Patriarch 
that “the American churches are most eager 
to bring to fulfillment the peace hopes 
cherished by so many of the common people 


of the world.” 

The national council’s president expressed 
the hope that the Patriarch would concur in 
the proposal for an early meeting in or near 
Moscow and the desire of the American group 
to meet also with leaders of other church 
bodies in Russia. 

Two months later, & favorable reply was 
received from Metropolitan Nikolay on be- 
half of Patriarch Alexei. The reply said 
that “with brotherly love in Christ we are 
ready to meet your delegation” and proposed 
that plans be extended to assure 4 2-way 
visit. The Russian church leader said, “We 
would like to visit you and get acquainted 
with the church life in America.” 

The proposal for æ 2-way visit was ap- 
proved by the general board at its meeting in 
Pittsburgh in Ocotober. The board re- 
quested the officers of the national council 


to inquire of the United States State De- 
ways and means of 


artment concerning 
Carrying out this intention, This was done. 
Subsequently, the arrangement of mutual- 


lans was worked out in cor- 
respondence between the Council's general 
secretary, Dr. Roy G. Ross, and Metropolitan 
Nikolay. It was agreed that a national coun- 
cil deputation of 8 persons should first visit 
Moscow, and that the Russians would pro- 
ceed to the United States 3 months later. 

Arrangements were completed in time to 
permit formal announcement to the general 
board at its first meeting of 1956. 

TWO LAY DELEGATES 

One of the deputation’s two lay members, 
Paul B. Anderson, New York, (Congregational 
Christian), has been associate executive 
secretary of the international committee of 
the YMCA’s since 1947. He has spent more 
than 20 years of his life-long career with the 


ly satisf actory p 
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“Y” engaged in service to Russian refugees 
and prisioners of war in Ger: 
European countries. PEISE 

Dr. Anderson was assigned to th 
service post in 1920, with amauta 
Paris. From 1938, until he resigned the posi- 
tion in 1941, he also carried responsibility for 
relationship between the international com- 
mittee of the YMCA’s in the United States 
and Canada and the YMCA movements in all 
parts of Europe. 

He returned to the United States in 1941 
for “Y” work, only to be reassigned to France 
3 years later as deputy general secretary of 
the War Prisoners’ Aid for Northwest Europe. 


The other lay member, Charles C. Parlin 
(Methodist) a New York lawyer, in active 
both in the work of his own denomination 
wet Be ep: A keno movement of the 

churches, 
and internationally. phe Ride reac rer 

Mr. Parlin is a representa 
nomination on both the e A S tne 
National Council of Churches and the cen 
tral committee of the world council. He is 
also a member of the executive committee of 
the World Methodist Council and has been 
elected delegate to five Methodist general 
conferences (1940, 1944, 1948, 1952, 1956). 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, New Rochelle, N. Y 
is president of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, the Nation’s largest Lutheran 
body, with more than 2,220,000 members. 
He is a representative of his denomination 
to both the general assembly and the gen- 
eral board of the national council. Member- 
ship on various National Council of Churches 
committees includes the vice chairmanshi 
of the general board's policy and strate x 
committee and chairmanship of the alee 
pean program of the council’s department of 
ecumenical relations. He presided at the 
opening session of the council's constituting 
convention, held in Cleveland, Ohio, in No- 
vember 1950. 

In his own denomination Dr. Fry is a 
former treasurer of the Luthern World Fed- 
eration (1942-46) and is now its vice presi- 
dent and chairman of its commission on 
younger churches and orphaned missions, 

Active also in church relief work 
Dr. Fry made a round-the-world fight in 
January 1951 for church world service, relief 
agency of the national council, to inspect 
conditions and-the needs of displaced per- 
sons and war refugees. On his return he 
reponn his findings personally to President 

Dr. Herbert Gezork, since 1950 pres 
Andover Newton Theological Settee mee. 
ton Center, Mass., is a distinguished Baptist 
theologian. He is recognized for his leader- 
ship, both in his own denomination and in 
the cooperative movement of the churches, 


He is the immediate t vice 
of the EADS Silsbee ANTIS. Jonge 
Convention and a former president of its 
foreign mission society. 

He is also an active member of th i - 
ment of international affairs of sop ai 
Council of Churches and served as a United 
States delegate to the faith and order con- 
ference convened by the World Council of 
Churches, in Lund, Sweden, in 1952, and to 
the second assembly of the world council 
held in Evanston, Ill., in August 1954. 

Dr. Gezork was born in Germany in 1900. 
He is a graduate of both the University of 
Berlin and the Baptist Divinity School, Ham- 
burg. He received his Ph. D. in 1930 at a 
United States school—the Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Louisville, Ky.—where he stu- 
died under a student-exchange program. 
Returning to Germany in 1931, he was ap- 
pointed general secretary of the German 
Baptist youth movement, a position he held 
until 1934, when the organization was dis- 
pora under pressure by the Hitler govern- 

nt. 
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The other four members of the deputation 
have been mentioned frequently in the Out- 
look. They include the president and a 
former president of the National Council of 
Churches and also the council’s associate 
general secretary and the executive director 
of its department of international affairs. 

Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, presiding 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
was the National Council of Churches’ first 
president, and is now 1 of the 6 presidents 
of the World Council of Churches. He 
served overseas as a Chaplain in the First 
World War and during World War II he was 
chairman of the General Commission on 
Army and Navy Chaplains, receiving a Medal 
of Merit from the President. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, the present presi- 
dent of the national council, is stated clerk 
of the general assembly of the Presbyterian 
church in the United States of America and 
a member of the central committee of the 
world council. He has spent the last two 
Christmases representing the protestant and 
orthodox churches on missions to our serv- 
icemen and women in Japan and Korea, 
and in Newfoundland, Labrador, and Green- 
land. 

Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, also a Presbyterian, 
is associate general secretary of the National 
Council of Churches. For 10 years before 
the formation of the council, he served 
as associate general secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. During. World 
War II he was a member of the Ecumenical 
Commission for Chaplaincy Service to Pris- 
oners of War, and secretary of the Commis- 
sion on Aliens and Prisoners of War. 

Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk (Methodist), ex- 
ecutive secretary of the department of in- 
ternational affairs of the national council, 
has spent the greater part of his ministerial 
career working for better international rela- 
tions and lasting world peace. For 25 years 
before the national council was constituted, 
he served as executive secretary of the de- 
partment of international justice and good- 
will of the Federal council, in 1945 he was 
consultant to the United States delegation 
to the United Nations conference in San 
Francisco and has served as official U. N. ob- 
server for the national council since that 
time. 

Over the years, individual churchmen have 
visited the Soviet Union and, more recently, 
delegations of Baptists and Quakers have 
gone to Moscow. Russian churchmen re- 
cently visited Canada. The national coun- 
cil deputation is the first one representative 
of most major Protestant denominations to 
plan such a visit. 

Concluding his statement to the general 
board, Dr. Blake said: 


“We cannot say what effect the establish- 
ment of closer relations between Christians 
of the two countries will have in improving 
relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. We believe that improved 
relations between nations require a frank 
and honest recognition of the differences 
that prevail between them. The general 
board should be assured that the deputation 
will represent vigorously our convictions on 
the moral issues underlying the tensions pre- 
vailing in the world today. While, there- 
fore, we cannot be sure that agreement can 
or should be reached at many points, we do 
hope that under the guidance of Almighty 
God this exchange of visits will contribute 


toward a larger measure of understanding 
and good will.” 
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Dean Clarence A. Manion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(e) 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCARTHY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 9, 1956 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
State of Indiana continues to pour great 
citizens into the bloodstream of our 
Country. One of the most distinguished 
of these is Dean Clarence E. Manion, of 
South Bend, former head of the Law 
School of Notre Dame University, who 
is a cochairman of For America, a patri- 
otic nationwide organization committed 
to a course of political action. Dean 
Manion, as we all know, is one of the 
great constitutional lawyers of our be- 
loved land. In addressing a gathering 
of 3,200 patriotic Americans in Carnegie 
Hall on Wednesday night, February 22, 
in an observance of the natal day of 
the Father of our Country, George Wash- 
ington, Dean Manion suggested a course 
of political action to his fellow Ameri- 
cans that deserves our thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

' I ask unanimous consent that Dean 

Manion’s remarks at Carnegie Hall be 

printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY DEAN CLARENCE A. MANION, 
FORMER DEAN OF THE LAW SCHOOL AT NOTRE 
DAME UNIVERSITY, AT A PATRIOTIC RALLY 
HELD IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY, 
ON THE NIGHT OF WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
22, 1956 
Fellow Americans,- 157 years ago George 

Washington addressed a memorable farewell 

to his countrymen. Now, on this anniver- 

sary of his birth, we are here to forestall an 
official surrender by the United States of the 
national independence and constitutional 
government which Washington fought so 
hard to procure for us. Our State Depart- 
ment refuses to deny a reported statement 
by one of our foreign Ambassadors that it is 
now our Official policy to yield our national 
sovereign independence in order to save what 
it considers the free world. Authors of world 
government superstate proposals will now be 
running for Presidents of the United States, 
and seek the nomination of both political 
parties. The leadership of both parties is 
now working first to emasculate, and then to 
reject the Bricker amendment, precisely be- 
cause a properly phrased Bricker amendment 
to the Constitution would save our national 


independence and protect the managing 


rights of the 48 States from the treasonable 
ravages of secret diplomacy. 

Under these precarious circumstances let 
us thank God that we are still able to as- 
semble here in the menacing shadow of the 
United Nations and address each other as 
“fellow Americans.” Constitutional States 
rights constitute our best defense against 
communism. Exclusive, decent, local control 
of the police forces, property ownership, elec- 
tions, and education is always and every- 
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where an impassable barrier to the worldwide 
Communist conspiracy for the complete cen- 
tralization of godless power. 

The Founding Fathers of America built 
this barrier into the Constitution and rein- 
forced it with the unequivocal language of 
the 10th article of the Bill of Rights. Until 
recent times succeeding generations of Amer- 
icans respected the wisdom of these consti- 
tutional barriers to despotism of any kind. 

In this city in 1912 Woodrow Wilson paid 
his scholarly respects to these constitutional 
limitations on Government and to our in- 
stitution of exclusive local government and 
States rights independent of central control. 
He cited history to show that human liberty 
depends upon the limitation of governmren- 
tal power. He declared that “centralization 
of governmental power is what always pre- 
cedes the death of human liberty.” 

Yet, in the last 20 years, the centripetal 
forces of despotism have pulled more and 
more power into Washington, D. C., until the 
independence of State and local government 
are all but politically destroyed. 

The deposit of despotism in Washington 
increases by the minute. The President of 
the United States who, prior to his election 
cried out against the destructive centraliza- 
tion of power, now aids and abets this cen- 
tralized force by all of his official actions, 
and by everyone of his recommendations to 
Congress. The President now holds in his 
hands more power over your life, property, 
and privacy, than is held by any other gov- 
ernmental official on earth outside of the 
Iron Curtain. Communism is centralized 
power and whatever adds to centralized 
power adds to the Communist conspiracy to 
destroy Amrerica. If the President does not 
understand this, then it is high time for the 
American people to tell him about it in one 
loud voice. 

You have heard an excellent detailed diag- 
nosis of our troubles at this great rally to- 
night. What can we do about them? Here 
is For America’s recommendation for action: 
Leadership in both parties is hopelessly 
stacked against American patriotism. Bi- 
partisan conspirators have already concluded 
arrangements to put international socialists 
on both party tickets in the next November 
election. : 

If the American voters are given no choice 
which does not involve the continuation of 
centralized socialism and the destruction of 
our national independence in an internation. 
al super state then American liberty will be 
doomed before the dawn of another Washing- 
ton’s birthday. 

To break this bipartisan stranglehold it 
is not necessary at this time to run anybody 
for President or to undertake the organiza- 
tion of another nationwide political party. 
Instead, For America proposes that patriots 
in the several States qualify slates of all- 
America presidential electors for the ballots 
in November. : 

Under the Constitution the President is 
elected by 531 presidential electors. The 
electors presented to you by both political 
parties next November will be prepledged 
stooges of international socialism. 

Between now and then, let us see to it that 
all-American teams of independent electors 
will be on the ballots by determined, patri- 
otic organizations in all States where inter- 
national socialism controls both parties. 


For America will help you to get that done. 


This is your one chance to become Ameri- 
can once more. 


Assistance to the Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


IN OF FLORIDA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


£ E BNATHERA: Mr. President, I 
kete ous consent to have printed 
a e body of the RECORD a statement I 
pared pointing out a specific example 
ph what can be done to assist the 
s E handicapped to become self- 
ae members of the community. 
x ere being no objection, the state- 
ent was ordered to be printed in the 
Me RD, as follows: 

a member of the Senate Small Busine 
Committee, it is gratifying for me to be ati 
hota, tribute to the sagacity, foresight, and 

eee ee of the Bendix Aviation 
oe assisting the physically handicapped. 
Saa within a relatively short 
Sonte of time has awarded $1,350,000 of sub- 
Roa work to a small organization which 
in PE no prior manufacturing experience 
4 recat sphere. As if this fact, 
ae » were not sufficiently significant, 
Pale apes awarded by the Bendix Corp. 
plex. e the manufacture of exceedingly com- 
in Micra motor components used 
BS aman aircraft instruments, and in other 
Pehla circuitry where the most exacting 
is AAA cae impulse and power supply 
Viini — me to relate the highly 
minak Pag most inspiring story of the 
aga n which a large corporation created 
within electronics manufacturing plant 
reks the organizational framework of a 
ora areas agency. 
ederation of the H 
21 andicapped at 
hinge? 14th Street, New York City, is a 
fiat t social welfare organization created 
Physics, = of aiding and rehabilitating 
SEERA handicapped individuals. This 
aie tion contacted the Bendix Aviation 
wena o solicit subcontract work which 
abled permit them to employ and train dis- 
iiit ee for job placement in regular 
the: ip ~A The Bendix Corp. was advised by 
kin eration that it could offer adequate 
sake stein J space, although this con- 
It ely = Seren Walls and bare floor. 
Sst essed eager amount of workin 
eite Jaish could be utilized for. a e 
hithe wk ng project and it could provide a 
unused source of manpower com- 
G oy physically disabled individuals en- 
ang oe th enthusiasm, tenacity of purpose, 
lacked TET to work diligently, but who 
which e skills, knowledge, and judgment 
aar can come only with experience. 
PS tena the federation lacked equipment, 
the nee, adequate working capital, and 
ing Reaper sage engineering and manufactur- 
by eee tt the awarding of a subcontract 
: a ix to this organization presented 
able ae to be a group of insurmount- 
stance agape Under ordinary circum- 
would e perplexity of such a situation 
Offer PP hia any concern to withhold any 
tion T EAR a nia work. The Bendix Avia- 
tims « rp., however, expended considerable 
Paia ea effort in order to devise a plan by 
ns of which the Federation of the Handi- 
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capped could be provided with an oppor- 
tunity to obtain the subcontractual business 
it was seeking. The Federation of the Handi- 
capped was notified by Bendix that it would 
be provided with an opportunity to obtain 
subcontract work from Bendix—but, because 
of the complexity of the type of work to be 
subcontracted, it would be necessary for 
Bendix to provide engineering and manu- 
facturing “know-how,” and, on a loan basis, 
certain types of equipment, tooling, and all 
required raw materials. The federation grate- 
fully accepted this most unusual opportunity 
and a team of Bendix personnel immediately 
undertook the task of providing all that was 
needed to create a small manufacturing unit 
capable of producing intricate, component 
parts under close competent supervision. 
The skeleton plant in 60 days delivered the 
first shipment of finished parts to the Ben- 
dix Corp. Bendix purchased, on & subcon- 
tract basis, each of these components at & 
cost which was identical to Bendix’ own cost 
of manufacture. This made it possible for 


the federation to establish the same job 


standards and rates of*bonus compensation 


as those utilized by Bendix for its own em- 
ployees. 

Through the close cooperation and master- 
ful guidance of Bendix personnel the federa- 
tion workers as a group, were able to rapid- 
ly accelerate their production rate and were 
able as individuals to acquire new skills, 
financial independence, necessary experience, 
and considerable engineering and manufac- 
turing comprehension. The quality and 
quantity of the work produced by the federa- 
tion workers and their ability to meet deliv- 
ery schedules induced Bendix to increase 
substantially the volume of subcontract 
work. This, in turn, permitted rapid expan- 
sion within the small electronics plant that 
Bendix created. The original barren room 
has become a two-story, manufacturing plant 
accommodating a maze of complicated elec- 
tronic equipment, 80 percent of which is now 
owned by the federation itself. Thousands 
of component parts are currently being pro- 
duced and shipped each week by a staff of 
135 physically handicapped employees who 
have now become taxpayers—not tax con- 


sumers. 

The contracts 
income realized from 
great deal to the Federation 
helping the disabled to help themselves, 
A considerable number of physically handi- 
capped individuals have received job train- 
ing and job experience and have not only 
learned how to perform 4 skilled task under 
standard working conditions but have been 
able to obtain positions in regular industry. 
Hundreds of other physically handicapped 
men and women have received the benefits 
to be derived from medical treatment, psy- 
chological therapy and professional counsel- 


ing. 
to both the Bendix Aviation 
Corp. and the Federation electronics plant 


which it deve 


capable of comple 
ing its own operation and can successfully 


compete against other Bendix subcontractors 
for Bendix subcontract work. Outstanding 
among my experiences is this particular case 
history of what can be done to assist our 
physically handicapped to become self-sup- 
porting members of the community. I trust 
that many of us will follow this example 
thus making a great contribution to the wel- 
fare of our country. 


awarded by Bendix and the 
them has meant a 
in terms of 


Control Over CIA Not Impractical 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speak 
leave to extend my TA Pea il 
ORD, I wish to recommend to the atten- 
tion of the membership of this body an 
editorial which appeared in the Mil- 
er aS on March 6, 1956, en- 

“Some Congressional Con ( 

CIA Se Laer Impractical.” por Oya 

Dur e last 3 years, I hav = 
erted repeated efforts on behalf of the 
proposal to establish a Joint Committee 
on Intelligence Matters. I have first out- 
lined my proposal on this subject, in 
House Concurrent Resolution 169 83d 
Congress and reintroduced it, in an 
amended version, in House Concurrent 
wiry se 28, 84th Congress, together 
with over a score of my distinguish 
colleagues. mi 

It is my sincere hope that the H 
Rules Committee will report House Sone 
current Resolution 28 in the near future 


SOME CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OvER CIA Is 
Nor IMPRACTICAL 


For several years there has been 
resolutions in Congress calling for Bal parole 
to watch over the Central Intelligence 
Agency, our top cloak and dagger corps. : 

The second Hoover Commission called for 
the same thing. It suggested that a small, 
permanent commission composed of a bi 
tisan representation from Congress and ris 
tinguished private citizens handle the job F 

President Eisenhower has gone halfway 
He recently named a civilian commission in 
the executive branch to serve as watchd 
and report to him. But he has shied pagi 
from letting Congress in on the act. This 
hasn't stilled demands that Congress take a 
hand in watching an agency for which it ap- 
propriates money. Senator MANSFIELD, Dem- 
ocrat, Montana, has come up with a pill to 
create a joint committee of both Houses of 
Congress to work with the CIA. The Senate 
Rules Committee has agreed to congressional 
action on the bill and it has attracted a large 
= of support. 

e Hoover Commission point 
the CIA, because it needs Ky pee paring 
secrecy to operate, is exempted by law from 
rules that control other Government agen- 
cies. For instance, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, the Government’s housekeeper, 
has no control over CIA at all. CIA is ex- 
empted “from compliance with any provision 
of law limiting transfers of appropriations; 
any requirements for publication or disclo- 
sure of the organization, functions, names 
Official titles, salaries, or numbers of person- 
vos days adie by the agency; and any regula- 
relating to 
SEPET os ts the expenditure of Gov- 

Such exemptions are, by and large, proper. 
The Atomic Energy OA has F milas 
exemptions. But Congress does have to ap- 
propriate funds for the CIA. It created the 
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Agency and set its scope of activities. Surely 
someone in Congress should be given at 
least peek enough to make sure-that CIA is 
operating efficiency and properly. This is 
particularly true because of criticisms—some 
from the Hoover Commission itselfi—of some 
shortcomings in CIA. 

The AEC, which hoards secrets, too, has a 
Joint Congressional Committee -which is 
given enough of a picture to Judge whether 
the organization is handling Government 
funds properly. The Joint Committee has 
worked exceedingly well, and without weak- 
ening national security. The same sort of 
committee could do the same sort of job for 
CIA. It wouldn’t have to be told every- 
thing—and shouldn't. 

But Congress ought to be able to determine 
whether the dagger is being kept sharp and 
the cloak is kept cleaned and pressed and 
buttoned. It’s basic that Congress, with con- 
trol of the purse, must get enough informa- 
tion to make an informed judgment on how 
the purse is expended. 

That’s all MANSFIELD and others want—and 
it’s little enough to ask. 
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HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce was 
privileged to hear an address by a con- 
stituent, Willis Player, of Chevy Chase, 
vice president of Air Transport Associa- 
tion. I was privileged to receive a copy 
of Mr. Player’s talk and after reading 
it I found myself immensely impressed 
with the logic which he so eloquently 
expressed. 

Mr. Player is greatly concerned over 
the future of United States-flag interna- 
tional carriers who are faced with un- 
believable odds in their competition with 
foreign airlines, 

As you know, our foreign competitors 
are almost entirely owned by their gov- 
ernments. They are highly subsidized 
and pay salary scales one-third lower 
than our high rate of pay in the airline 
industry—from pilot captains right down 
to the apprentice mechanic. They find 
themselves in the remarkable position 
of receiving from our Government in 
compensatory mail pay more than our 
Government pays our own carriers for 
exactly the same service. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I present the attached excerpt 
from Willis Player’s speech:. 

The second condition involves the coun- 
try’s important international air services, 
and the condition is this: The Federal Gov- 
ernment should give American-flag airlines 
treatment at least equal to that accorded by 
our own Government to foreign-flag airlines. 

No American-fiag airline management that 
I know of thinks that foreign-flag airlines 
should not be welcomed to the United States. 
The foreign-flag airlines of the free world 
are important elements in freedom’s total 
strength. But the conduct, if not the con= 
cept, of our international air policy seems, 
to many close observers, to verge on bank- 
ruptcy. It should be possible to reestablish 
a psychology in which we are as eager to 
ask for rights as to grant them. 
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Would it surprise you, by the way, to learn 
that our Government pays foreign-flag air- 
lines at a higher rate than our own airlines 
for carrying the same mail over the same 
routes And then, would it surprise you 
to learn this: That because foreign govern- 
ments pay our airlines the same mail rates 
they pay their own—rates internationally 
agreed to, by the United States among others, 
as equitable service rates—an important offi- 
cial of our Government took the position 
that foreign governments are subsidizing our 
airlines? That’s a delightful bargaining 
position to contrive. 
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Address by Hon. John J. Sparkman, of 
Alabama, at Mecting of the Amen Cor- 


ner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, on March 3, 1956, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., at a meeting of the Amen 
Corner, four Senators addressed that 
historical association, my colleague the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr], my colleague the Senator from 
California [Mr. KucHEL], my colleague 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], and myself. 

The only 1 of the 4 who had pre- 
pared an address was the Senator from 
Alabama. Since he delivered a very in- 
teresting address on the present situa- 
tion as it relates to Communist Russia, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN SPARKMAN AT A 
MEETING OF THE AMEN CORNER, HOTEL WIL- 
LIAM PENN, PITTSBURGH, PA., MARCH 3, 1956 


I am profoundly honored to have been in- 
vited to address this distinguished gathering 
of the membership of the Amen Corner. 

It is my understanding that the stated 
purpose of this meeting is to enable “men of 
many minds, without regard to race, creed, 
politics, or previous condition, to gather 
nocturnally, quite haphazardly, at some 
place of convenient rendezvous, to discuss 
as the spirit moves them, any subject under 
the rising or the setting sun, and, without 
let or hindrance, apply to the arts forensic 
any system of logic or reason which, the indi- 
vidual in his sovereign right, might elect.” 

I assume that these prerogatives apply 
equally in the case of guest speakers. Ac- 
cordingly, I shall speak tonight—-since the 
spirit has moved me—on new problems which 
the American Nation faces in the present-day 
world. Ishall endeavor to apply to this sub- 
ject arts forensic and some semblance of 
logic or reason. : 

Our basic policy is to do what we can to 
keep peace in the world. As a corollary, our 
policy must be designed to prevent the Soviet 
Nation and its Communist satellites from 
attaining their aim of world domination by 
war or means other than war. And we must, 
in addition, strengthen the free nations of 
the world and expand our alliances and se- 
curity arrangements with them so as to pre- 
vent their defeat from external aggression or 
from efforts of Communist forces inside their 


: borders. 
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It has become apparent recently that the 
Soviet line is changing. The cold war is still 
on, but the emphasis has been altered. 
hope that I am wrong when I say that I fear 
the present initiative in this redirection is 
with the Communists. I should like to be 
able to agree with Secretary Dulles that the 
Soviet shift indicates a failure of Stalinist- 
Leninist policy; that the Soviets have aban- 
doned a program of intolerance and violence. 
My feeling—to paraphrase Homer—is: Be- 
ware the Soviets bearing gifts. 

Tonight I propose to discuss new develop- 
ments within the stated framework of our 
world aims—that is, preservation of peac®, 
prevention of Soviet aggrandizement by wat 
or means short of war, and strengthening of 
the free nations. I shall confine my remarks 
to four developments, and the problems 
which they create: 

1. Redirection of our competition with the 
Soviets in the area of economic and scien- 
tific aid to underdeveloped countries; 

2. Altered posture in the field of nuclear 
defense; 

3. Similar changes in the field of guided 
missiles; and 

4. Intensified need for more and better 
trained and educated personnel, particularly 
in the field of science. 

Obviously, I have not attempted to cover 
all major facets of our foreign and military 
policies. I will not consider questions of 
military aid and defensive alliances. Their 
omission does not, however, imply that they 
are not vastly important. But we must 
realize that military alliances alone will not 
successfully counteract the new Soviet eco- 
nomic and political offensive which is in full 
swing in the Middle East and Asia. 

I have chosen, instead, these topics because 
they involve areas of immense challenge in 
this mid-20th century. Moreover, these 
are the areas in which we are entering the 
most intense competition with the Soviets. 

Communists are on the move throughout 
the underdeveloped countries of the world 
with aid, trade, arms, good will missions, 
technical missions, student exchanges, and 
neutrality propaganda. 

The Communist economic offensive is un- 
derway in the underdeveloped countries of 
Asia, Africa, and South America. Moreover, 
offers of aid usually accompany trade pro- 
posals. These we know have been made to 
India, Burma, Indonesia, Iran, and Afghani- 
stan. 

In the Middle East, Russian trade over- 
tures have been tendered to Egypt, Syria 
Saudi Arabia, and in recent days, Lebanon. 
There, a team of Russian experts has arrived 
wtih offers to the Lebanese Government of 
assistance in the development of the coun- 
try. The immediate Soviet offer is reported 
to concern highways and communications, 
but general cooperation in broad areas of 
technical and agricultural activities are 
thought to be involved also, 


Closer to home, the Russians have made 
generous offers of trade and economic assist- 
ance to Latin America through the medium 
of a statement by Premier Buganin to the 
Latin American publication Vision. 


Russia has sponsored a million-ton steel 
plant for India, and a $20-million road and 
development program in Africa. We know 
that the Russians offered to build the Aswan 
Dam project for Egypt. 

The Soviets have extended offers of trade 
and economic assistance even to Liberia, 
Libya, and the Sudan. 


These Russian overtures threaten our re- 
lationship with the nations of Asia and the 
Middle East.- Specifically, this economic of- 
fensive may transform many of these na- 
tions from partisans on our side to neutrals. 
As Walter Lippmann stated recently, “This 
means the progressive dissolution of the ring 
of containing states, which was put together 
by Mr. Acheson and following him by Mr. 
Dulles, in the preceding phase of the cold 
war.” 
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une. Dulles, in a recent appearance before 
e Senate Foregn Relations Committee ex- 
romans confidence that the leaders of these 
bI endly states would not be wooed by Soviet 
ERRESA Moreover, he eschewed & 
ks > ted States policy of attempting to outbid, 
ros outpromise, the Soviets in each country 
which they offered aid and technical 
assistance. 
eee surely, this redirection of Russian 
si pie aeaea apan countermeasures 
> o not propose tonight to 
-antchie the question of anette an aera 
A int 4 foreign-aid program to the under- 
eveloped nations is required. But, un- 
T peconsbiy we must revitalize and extend 
pi nomic and technical assistance projects; 
Dop for the extension of capital to these 
veng and programs designed to give tech- 
th al, scientific, and medical assistance to 
e countries involved. 
na is imperative that our Government 
is tly chart an imaginative course of action 
je compete successfully in this new phase 
b the cold war. Unless we do this on a 
Pret scale, long-range basis, we will, in- 
re be forced either to out-promise the 
viets on a case-by-case basis or leave the 


economic and technical assistance field en- 


arny to them. 
e can no more afford to lose this phase 
Of the cold war than the last. i 2 
Para position vis-a-vis Russia has changed 
A the area of nuclear weapons. Once we 
are a monopoly. Now we must assume that 
wor has nuran weapons at her command 
can directed to 
her borders. targets far beyond 
e also find ourselves in active competition 
Sen the Soviets in the field of interconti- 
kis a ballistic missiles. These missiles are 
nra like artillery shells and have no guid- 
muaa IO pas goal is, of course, & 
e which will cross oce 
art ans and cover long 
Ekestis has been much public debate re- 
Br about whether we are ahead of the 
ri: ssians or behind them. Mr. Trevor Gard- 
r, who recently resigned as Air Force Re- 
reres ch Chief, maintains that the Soviets are 
th eid ahead of us in this field? He thinks 
Sry original budgeting for research and de- 
Opment in the ballistic missile category 
in too low, and that budget cuts worsened 
ron situation. ` He warned that this cut? 
F arantees this Nation the second-best Air 
pies in the world.” 
ia neral Twining, Air Force Chief of Staff, 
baap a Senate committee that regardless of 
Seek on presently ahead, Soviet research ef- 
suite surpassed ours, and possibly could re- 
siles in the Soviets obtaining better mis- 
ata preg than we.” General Twining also 
plan, that Russia had thousands more 
Der mie jsa States, although their 
had not mate. 
8 tates aaie hed that of United 
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ha y reported that the Russians 
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es further than th 
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nee general at the German focket 
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suicide. use of either would result in race 
The foregoin 
ext egoing facts are sobering in the 
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altered phase in our international struggle 
against world Communist aggression. 

Clearly, bold new strategy is indicated in 
the competitive areas which I have outlined. 
The task is difficult and its magnitude re- 
quires intelligence and foresight on the part 
of our policymakers, and patience for those 
of us who have a proper role as critics of 
foreign policy. 

It is not difficult to perceive an underlying 
need for an increasingly greater supply of 
well-educated scientific personnel. Scien- 
tists obviously must implement foreign aid 
and technical assistance programs, and the 
development of nuclear weapons and bal- 
listic missiles. Accordingly, 
examine our position in this vital matter. 

It is not encouraging to read reports from 
eminent persons such as Rear Adm. H. G. 
Rickover, the builder of the atomic sub- 
marine, the Nautilus, who stated: 

“On the engineering side some experts be- 
lieve the United States is not even gradu- 
ating enough trained people to sustain, to 
fertilize, its present rate of technical ex- 
pansion beyond the year 1970. To maintain 
present living standards in the face of rapid 
population growth, industry must produce 
10 years from now 40 percent more than it 
does today. 

“Tt is well known that the Soviet Union 
United States in scien- 


thing is done. 
about 800,000 engineers; 
about 650,000. Between 1950 and 1960 the 


Soviet Union will have graduated 1,200,000 
engineers and natural scientists; the United 
States 900,000 as presently programed. The 
Soviet engineers will be as expert in their 
fields as the Americans are. The Russians 
are educating as many women as men in 
the professions; far fewer American women 
enter the great professions. C] 

“Perhaps the most insidious weakness a 
nation can have is the belief * * * that it 
can do everything better than other people. 
We are subjected to this kind of propaganda 
in various media, such as the slick advertise- 
ments in our magazines * wis 

“The United States is spending about 214 
percent of its national income on education. 
In contrast it spends more than 4 percent on 
recreation. In 1951 the amount spent for 
advertising was $199 for every family in the 
United States, but the amount spent for 
primary education was only $152 per house- 
hold. The national outlay for educating 
citizens is substantially less than the outlay 
for educating customers. 

“It is more importan 
teachers than better school buildings. 
main, the fundamental problem is that 
teachers’ salaries are desperately low—hence 
do not attract enough highly qualified men 
and women. It will profit us very little to 
spend millions of dollars on scholarships 
and then place the students under incom- 
pent teachers. Niggardly teaching sal- 
aries—to those upon whom we depend to 
transmit our culture and our civilization— 
commit a fraud upon our children.” 

Unquestionably, our ability to maintain 
superiority over the Soviet Union—and, 
therefore, our ability to maintain world peace 
and the integrity of the free nations of the 
world—depends in largest measure upon the 
ability and training of our manpower. 

In fields which I have discussed this eve- 
ning, our posture will depend upon the ad- 
vance scientific training and general intel- 
lectual ability of those persons of superior 
mental caliber. 

It was discouraging to read a recent re- 
port § from the conference of the American 
Association of School Administrators decry- 
ing the neglect of talented students and 
urging improved educational facilities for 
gifted children. This conference concluded 
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that schools no longer attract 
superi - 
sons as teachers. Most gifted mele as 
enter other professions. This is so naoecen 
salaries are better elsewhere, and the climate 
eae other professions more attrac- 
On the other hand, at precisely the same 
moment, our newspapers reported that in the 
Soviet Union special programs and plans 
were underway designed to facilitate the 
asid ae training of superior young 
an make their 1 
and rewarding. ot more attractive 
e Atomic Energy Commission h 
as = 
ena concern of long standing * “with tho 
Pooran of engineers, particularly of nuclear 
sng neers, and with the adverse effect the 
velopment at largs ancient pow laut 
nuc 
in ie United States.” pais ete ee 
recent Washington Post-and Tim 
a 1 survey observed that the Nation's a Seems 
ve Dated ries} concerned over the failure 
onal system to 
scientists and engineers to San pears ee s 
siak and technical age. wee 
e survey showed that less than h 
the students of college caliber ever tered 
college, and that 60 percent of the best stu- 
dents in the country’s high schools gradu- 
ating classes do not go to college. Over half 
of the students who do go to college do not 
graduate, and for every high-school graduate 
who eventually earns a doctoral degree, 25 
others with the intellectual ability to do 
do not acquire degrees. = 
The observation of the Conference 
(0) - 
epee berate of Science Sea@h ing kan 
a arvard Uni " 
acre versity in 1953, is pertinent 
“The words ‘atomic age’ no longer bel 
to science fiction, nor are choy DANS. 
cliché; they describe a reality. In the 
scientific and technological culture of our 
present-day society, every citizen needs a 
realistic understanding and appreciation of 
the part that science, both physical and bio- 
logical, plays in everyday life. Of compar- 
able importance are also the development of 
understandings and skills which function in 
a wide variety of occupations, and the iden- 
tification and encouragement of scientific 
abilities needed in engineering, research, 
teaching and other scientific professions 
“Among [our] children are the scientists 
of the future. Surveyors of the country’s 
youth have found that the intellectual re- 
omnes Steg United States are not being 
explo o anywhere near 
tential.” POE Sa 
These conclusions are valid today. A re- 
a oe tae of scientific personnel resources 
o e National Science Fo 
et undation ob- 
“It has become apparent that the 
scientifi 
and technical personnel resources of Sr 
tain countries are rapidly approaching ours 
in numbers, with the indication that we 
may be surpassed within the next few years. 
In our effort to maintain superiority we 
must give attention not only to the training 
of adequate numbers of scientists and engi- 
neers, but, of even greater importance, we 
ened Fait emphasis on quality.” 
at a tragic waste of man 
studies reveal. ries seat: 
I am certain that we will brin 
g to bear on 
these formidable problems which face us 
the courage and resourcefulness which have 
always characterized our approach to natural 
and human obstacles. Indeed, these new 
frontiers are more formidable than any 
which our forebears assayed. j 
Our aim is constant— 
peace in the world; 
ec pea of Communist aggrandizement; 
enance of the in : 
ARPES teh tegrity of other 
The Communist line has shifted. 
Danger 
is increased. Burdens are greater. But I 
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am confident that this Nation, as it has in 
the past, will rise to the occasion and do 
what must be done to achieve our just goals. 


1New York Times, February 20, 1956, p. 9. 

2New York Times, February 20, 1956, p. 9. 

3 New York Times, February 22, 1956. 

4New York Times, February 22, 1956. 

š New York Times, February 22, 1956. 

‘Nineteenth Semiannual Report of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 84th Cong.” 2d 
sess., S. Doc. No. 91, p. 55, (January 1956). 

1 Washington Post and Times Herald, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1956, p. 24. 

8 Critical Years Ahead in Science Teaching, 
report of the Conference on Nationwide 
Problems of Science Teaching in the Sec- 
ondary Schools, Harvard University Printing 
Office (1953), pp. 7 and 8. 

? Scientific Personnel Resources, National 
Science Foundation, (1955), p. 1. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
letter I have received from the good 
women of the First Christian Church in 
Houston, Tex. They are deeply dis- 
turbed over legislation affecting the 
American Indian. They requested that 
their remarks be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 7, 1956. 

Drar SENATOR JOHNSON: The National 
Council of Churches, this past year, approved 
a study of the American Indians and their 
affairs. We, in our study in this church, 
were amazed to learn of the injustices our 
Government has committed and allowed to 
be committed. We, as a Christian group, 
are ashamed that we have not taken enough 
interest in this before; but as a result of 
our study, we feel compelled to write and 
urge you, as our Senator, to do your best 
to see that proper and just legislation be 
passed and that the unfair and unjust be 
amended. 

As you know, Canada has lived up to the 
letter to every treaty they have made with 
the Indians. We, who are so proud of the 
United States, find that we have abused, 
broken, and ignored our treaty with the In- 
dians time after time. 

We, as a group, denounce bill No. H. R. 
1063, now called Public Law No. 280, and 
demand that it be amended. We know Pres- 
ident Eisenhower protested its unfairness 
when he signed the bill and we feel sure he 
will add his voice to ours. 

We also urge you to vote against and to 
do all in your power to defeat Senate termi- 
nation bills Nos. 2743 through 2750; S. 2866 
and S. 2867; H. R. 7316 through H. R. 7622, 
and H. R. 7679 and H. R. 7680. 

We join the Association of Indian Affairs 
in the belief that these rights are funda- 
mental and inescapable: 

1. Termination must not mean extinction; 
the right to survive as an organization, be 
it tribe, cooperative, corporation, or club 
must be preserved. Implied is the right 
to hold and operate tribal estate. 
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2. The Federal Government should not 
withdraw until it has formal assurance of 
State and local acceptance of responsibility. 
Whole surrender of Federal responsibility, as 
in Public Law No. 280, is unwise and unfair. 

3. Federal assistance and protection should 
not be withdrawn unless the earning power, 
the resources, in general the economic status 
of the tribe, is sufficient for the Indians 
to be self-supporting so that they will not 
be a burden to the local community and 
the State. The Federal obligation to help 
the Indians to achieve this status must not 
be evaded. The Federal Government owes 
it to the people of the States, including the 
Indians themselves, to retain its responsi- 
bility until the Indians have achieved, as a 
minimum, the standard of living of their 
non-Indian neighbors. 

We feel that the Indians should not be 
able to sell property for a period of 20 years, 
to prevent them from being cheated, as has 
been done in the past. 

Very truly yours, 
THE CHRISTIAN WOMEN’S FELLOWSHIP, 
First CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Houston TEX. 


Interest of Kentucky Youth in 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, no 
better example of young citizenship at 
work can be illustrated than the recent 
visit by 86 Newport, Ky., Catholic High 
School students to the Newport and 
Campbell County offices to discover for 
themselves how the various governmen- 
tal agencies operate. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial appearing in the March 10 
issue of the Kentucky Post commenting 
on the civic interest of young people in 
the operations of their government. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESPONSIBLE YOUTH IN ACTION 


Responsible youth, boys and girls with an 
active interest in the political and official 
affairs which surround them, were in the 
news in Kenton and Campbell Counties 
Friday. 

In one instance, 86 Newport Catholic High 
School students, members of the senior civics 
class, visited city of Newport and Campbell 
County offices to discover for themselves how 
the various governmental agencies operate. 

The Newport Catholic youngsters con- 
ducted a mock session of Newport's city 
commission meeting, with their own student 
officers in charge. 

And all of the eligible group registered in 
the county clerk’s office for the coming elec- 
tions. Under new State law, boys and girls 
who will be 18 by November 6—next general 
election date—also are eligible to register 
now for votes in the approaching May 29 pri- 
mary, the county clerks have noted. 

At the same time as the youth visit and 
registration was underway in Newport, a 
group of 54.Erlanger Lloyd High School sen- 
iors appeared at the Kenton County clerk's 
office. They, too, registered to be eligible for 
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their first votes under the new Kentucky 
law which lowered the age limit. 

And students of Notre Dame Academy also 
have registered now for the votes to which 
they are entitled. 

These civic acts are evidence of responsible 
youth, the opposite of the juvenile delin- 
quents who all too often make the news. 


Gloomy Parallel to Farm Ailment 
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HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 11, 1956] 


MATTER OF FACT 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
GLOOMY PARALLEL TO FARM AILMENT 


In the old American folk recitation, “The 
Senator from Arkansas,” one of the climatic 
moments begins with indignant questions: 
“Mr. Speaker, sir, why did Rome fall? I’m 
askin’ you, Mr. Speaker, why did the grand 
imperial city, a-settin’ in her glory upon her 
seven hills, collapse into jes’ ruin and teetotal 
deecay?” 

The answer provided by the orator is both 
unprintable and incorrect. But the questions 
are not out of place at the moment, because 
a part of the real answer has a pretty direct 
bearing on the debate on the farm bill which 
dragged its weary way along in the Senate in 
recent days. 

The decay of Rome quite certainly began 
when the hardy farm citizens whose valor had 
made Rome great ceased to be able to main- 
tain themselves and their families by farm- 
ing their small holdings. In hardly more 
than a generation, over great areas of Italy, 
the family sized farms were swept away- 
They made way for vast, consolidated, slave- 
operated, absentee-capitalist holdings which 
were the equivalent in those days of what 
we now Call industrialized farms. 

This same social change, whenever it has 
come over any great nation of the past, has 
invariably marked a beginning of an ending. 
All around might be the evidences of the 
most hectic prosperity, except on the little 
farms. But when the little farms went, it 
was as though the nation’s healthy roots 
in native soil were stricken and withered; 
and in the end the nation was stricken, too. 

The warnings of history need to be re- 
membered, at the moment, for the rather 
simple reason that there would be no really 
grave American farm problem if it were not 
for the plight of the family sized farms. Not 
all the big farms are prosperous, of course. 
But almost all of them can take care of 
themselves, and a great many of them are 
still enormously prosperous, like the indus- 
trialized rice growers recently described in 
this space, or the rather numerous indus- 
trialized cotton growers who can profitably 
produce cotton at 8 to 9 cents a bale, but 
are now selling their cotton for 31 cents. 

The people who are not prosperous are 
the folk on the family sized farms. They 
are so unprosperous, in fact, that this Na- 
tion is virtually beginning to be divided into 
two nations. A single statistic tells the story. 
Per capita farm income has now declined 
to the level of $860 a year, whereas the per 
capita income of Americans off the farm now 
stands at the level of $1,922. Farm folk are 


r 
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much less than half as well off as other folk 
in America. 

If this candition persists for very long, it 
tea produce only one result, All the am- 

tious, able-bodied members of farm fami- 

es will do what the Roman farmers did. 

ey will give up the life they have been’ 

ined to. They will pull up stakes. They 
Will seek better opportunities elsewhere. 
eo are plenty of signs aiready that just 
k is beginning to happen. More and more 
ati large farms are appearing in every agri- 
be tural State of this country. The number 
family-sized farms is everywhere declin- 
, and in some States it is declining with 
farm, ng rapidity. The total number of 
hiss hassel for pore og mss is estimated to 
y more than 10 percent be- 
tween 1950 and 1954. : 

In Iowa, moreover, they call their hogs 
t Wen Mmortgage-lifters.” But with pork down 
Ping well over $20 a hundredweight, a 
Taua price of $11.50 a hundredweight, a 
riasg whose 100 finished hogs might have 
eet ed $4,500 only a year or so ago will now 

Only $2,300. No wonder reports of an 
tok ratda drift from the farms come from 
ote as from most other farm States. 
PE ry of the farm doctors seem to be pre- 
me for the real disease. Secretary Ben- 
Mera obviously right in arguing that high, 
farm parities are the kind of cure 
bs only makes the disease itself more 
Son in the end. He has been coura- 
Us in fighting this prescription, and the 
hemocrats, who prescribed rigid parities; 

At not fought for them with real faith. 

n the other hand, when Under Secretary 
ma culture True D. Morse says, as he has 
» that small farms will have to go to the 

` because large farms are more economi- 
Brot viable, he makes Secretary Benson’s 
testation of attachment to family-sized 
the ni sound pretty hollow. This, clearly, is 
> asic thing that arouses the farmers 

Bainst Benson. l 
ao the end, no doubt, the real point will 

to be recognized: That family-sized 
makes have a very great social value which 
diene national investment to sustain in- 
the 1 ent farming a paying proposition for 
disti ong term. When that time comes, a 
be nction will somehow have to be made, 
to ee the big operators who have no claim 
farme onal support, and the family-sized 
ts Hs Aa hraa OnE this Nation's 

erican soil, -urbanized 
We unfortunately are. oer 
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SENATOR WILEY SUMMARIZES CURRENT STATUS 
OF MAJOR LEGISLATION AND ISSUES IN CON- 
GRESS; URGES Prompr ACTION ON SEAWAY, 
SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND OTHER FOR- 
WARD-LOOKING BILLS 
We are now about a third of the way 

through the 2d session of the 84th Congress. 

As you know, a tremendous amount of 
news is occurring in Washington on the Sen- 
ate and House floors, and in Senate and 
House committees. Legislation is being 
taken up which vitally affects you, the peo- 
ple of our State. = 

I am glad, then, to report. to you on the 
matters affecting your welfare, your income, 
your homes, health, taxes, defense, transpor- 
tation, costs of living, and many other sub- 
jects of deep interest to you. 

We are going to run down a whole series 
of questions touching briefly on these various 
issues. 

When you have heard our summary, I hope 
that you will drop a note to me in Washing- 
ton with your reactions. Let me have any 
questions which you may have in mind on 
any of the topics discussed. 

Later on in this broadcast, too, I will men- 
tion some free publications which you may 


“be interested in writing in for. 


CHANNEL BILL ‘AND SEAWAY ROUTE 


Announcer: Senator WILEY, first off, I 
think that we might discuss some of the mat- 
ters affecting Wisconsin’s economic future. 
What is the status of the very important 
Great Lakes channel bill, Senator WILEY? 

Answer. We are expecting that the chan- 
nel-deepening bill to improve the channels 
west of Lake Erie, and thus complete the 
2,300-mile waterway, will soon be taken up 
favorably in the Senate. 

Meanwhile, related big news is that the 
United States Maritime Commission has 
wisely taken action to designate the St. Law- 
rence route as an essential route to Europe. 

That means fortunately that American 
flag shipping will be given necessary finan- 
cial support, so that it can compete with 
foreign shipping. 

In other words, while we welcome foreign 
shipping lines—Norwegian, German, and 
others along the seaway route—we are par- 
ticularly anxious that American-owned ship- 


Essential Route No. 
Question. Is there any other action to re- 
port on the lakes? 


Answer. Very definitely. A number of us 


that Congress help 
the Great Lakes shipbuilding industry to 
expand and modernize the present lake fleet 
which is now pretty old and obsolete. 
Expanded shipping is of course vital to 
Wisconsin’s economic future. 
PASS ROAD BILL 


Question. Now, Senator, turning to some 


of the major legislative issues, would you 


run down the list of just what the status is 


of the principal bills now pending before 
the Congress? 

Answer. I am deligh 
discussing transportation, and that naturally 
brings up the question of roads. Very soon, 
the Senate and House will go into confer- 
ence to figure out a final version of the multi- 
billion-dollar highway improvement bill. 

Regrettable, this pill has been held up 
for more than a year because of the con- 
troversy as to how it is to be financed. 

But so far as you and I and 55 million 
American motorists are concerned, the im- 
portant thing is to get the modernized roads 
and get them fast. 

Not only do we need an improved Federal- 
State highway system, but we need an im- 
provement in urban, that is, in big city 
roads as well. (The latter program for city 
roads had unfortunately been dropped pre- 
viously.) But everyone knows that in driv- 


ted. We have been 
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ing through our major cities, there 
, are ter- 
rific traffic jams. This results not. only in 
needless delays and high costs, but often 
severe accident rates as well. 
LIBERALIZED PENSIONS NECESSARY 


Question. Now, turning to another ph 
A ase 
what is the status of the social- peat 
Staats social-security leg- 
Answer. It will be coming up in the S 
en- 
ate from the Finance Committee fairly soon. 
Fortunately, it is certain that there are 
going to be liberalizing of the old-age pen- 
eee laws. More hundreds of thousands of 
= syne are going to have the opportunity ; 
rte e included at long last under the law. 
d there will be liberalized pension treat- 
ment for elderly women and for the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, 
a BETTER CREDIT FOR HOME REPAIRS 
estion. That is certain] 

y good news 
old folks. Now, what is the outlook = 
United States housing? 

Answer. The outlook is quite brigh 
fess pre ae vos as many new pale aki 

omes year, as in the peak 
years. 3 = 

And, too, it seems quite clear that the 
is going to be an increase in the Federal 
Housing Administration credit available for 
millions of Americans to repair and mod- 
ernize their old homes. In other words, there 
will be better terms available through the 
FHA, if you want a loan, through your bank, 
to improve your present home. 

VETERANS’ LAW CHANGES - 


Question. For veterans and their wiv 
are listening in, Senator, what can esl oe 
port by way of legislation affecting them? 

Answer. The House Veterans Affairs’ Com- 
mittee has been taking up American Legion 
and Veterans of Foreign Wars proposals for 
a greatly liberalized pension program for vet- 
erans reaching the age of 65. This legisla- 
tion naturally particularly affects our 4 mil- 
lion veterans of World War I. But, of course, 
over a period of time, it will affect our mil- 
lions of younger ex-servicemen from the 
World War II and Korean conflicts. So 
watch the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
for important developments on that front. 

VARIOUS ISSUES DISCUSSED THUS FAR 


Question. Senator WILEY, th 
have discussed such topics as ue tae 
shipping, road improvement, social-securit 
changes, home repair, veterans’ pensions te i ; 
related items. Earlier, you had mentioned 
that various congressional publications are 
available on request from your listeners 
May we hear about them now? ; 
THREE PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


Answer. Yes; here they are. If - 
ers would like any of those eis: teat deep 
a me to a in Washington. ; 

, there is the latest yearl 

the House Un-American Activities anie 
tee—another important document analyzing 
Communist infiltration into various seg- 
Pae of American life. : 
cond, on a different subject, th 
report of the Senate AAE UAIS 
presenting its ideas on farm parity and the 
soil bank. If you would like to see an analy- 
sis of agricultural legislation affecting Amer- 
ica’s dairyland, just write for that commit- 
tee report. 

Third, there is a significant repo 
the Joint Committee on the onaeie wed 
port. It analyzes the health of our overall 
-American economy—our price level, employ- 
ment, income, production and other helpful 
Se affecting all 165 million of us. 

Ose, then, are three importan - 
tions on communism, Tenri e ihe 
United States economy. 

If you would like any or all of these three 
reports, just drop a note to me in the Senate 
Office Building in Washington. 
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Question. I know that many of our listen- 
ers will indeed be writing to you for those 
reports, Senator, as they have, for other help- 
ful publications. 

Now, in the short time remaining to us, 
would you run down the status of some of 
the other miscellaneous issues before the 
Congress? à 

Answer. Glad to. Here they are: Let’s 
start with these five—the diverse fields of 
health, milk, taxes, civil rights, and autos. 

First, health. Congress will certainly give 
favorable attention to President Eisenhow- 
er’s broad health program. That means ex- 
panded research into various diseases, im- 
proved insurance against the costs of ill- 
ness, and it means more medical facilities 
for our people. 

Second, school milk. Congress is giving 
the green light to this vital program. Al- 
ready it is estimated that 16 million young- 
sters in school are consuming 3 billion 
pounds of milk every single year. That adds 
up to 2% percent of our total milk produc- 
tion. This school milk program spells better 
health for the children, and it spells added 
economic health for the dairy industry. 

Third, taxes. ‘There should be and proba- 
bly will be some tax revision this year. 
That means changes to iron out inequities in 
tax laws, end tax discrimination against 
small business and curb certain nuisance 
excise taxes. 

Fourth, civil rights. The President is 
wisely proposing a national commission to 
explore the difficult matter of relations be- 
tween races, particularly in the South. Such 
a commission could come up with construc- 
tive recommendations to help eliminate fric- 
tions and misunderstandings between Negro 
and White—over the segregation and related 
issues. 

Fifth, the automobile industry. Two 
Senate committees have been studying the 
problems faced by automobile dealers in 
your town and throughout the land. This 
is part of a broader study of small business 
in relation to certain problems in the field 
of monopoly and antitrust laws, I think we 
will see improved relations between the auto 
companies and their franchised dealers, 
And we will see important changes in United 
States antitrust laws, designed to strengthen 
free competition. That is an indispensable 
part of a forward-looking national program. 

Question, Those are five phases of Con- 
gress’ study, Senator. Now, how about five 
more? 

FIVE ADDITIONAL KEY FIELDS 


Answer. Here they are: In the fields of 
defense, conservation, lobbies, labor, and 
atomic energy. 

Defense: A Senate subcommittee is analyz- 
ing the very important guided missile pro- 
gram which is so vital to America’s defense 
against possible Soviet long-range attack. 

Next, conservation: You can expect con- 
tinued exploration of the needs of our out- 
door heritage—our national parks, our for- 
ests, our streams. Wisconsin conservation- 
ists are, of course, determined, as I am, that 
we preserve these outdoor resources for our- 
selves and the future generations. That 
means preserving them against the menaces 
of pollution, the menace of overgrazing of 
cattle, the menace of possibly unsound con- 
struction or leasing activities. Our national 
heritage belongs to all of us and not just a 
chosen few. 

Next, lobbies: We are all hoping that our 
people will get the facts—the full facts— 
on precisely what the various powerful lob- 
bies are doing in Washington, how they are 
trying to influence votes, what campaign 
contributions they are making, etc. In other 
words, let’s throw the spotlight on lobbies 
and see what they are really up to. An in- 
vestigation by an eight-man Senate com- 
mittee is now underway on this front. 

Fourth, labor: We are all hoping that be- 


fore the end of this Congress, definite ac- © 


tion will have been taken to protect the in- 
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tegrity of union welfare funds. All honest 
laboring men are especially anxious that the 
miserable handful of crooks and leeches who 
have been chiseling into labor’s pension and 
health funds be cleaned out. Safeguard 
these funds for the workingman. End the 
scandal of these welfare funds, 

Fifth, atomic energy: It is clear that we 
must step up peaceful application of atomic 
energy in the fields of industry, medicine 
and agriculture. Soviet Russia is working 
all-out in both military and civilian appli- 
cation of the atom, and we have no alterna- 
tive but to do likewise. Time is precious. 
We need to bear down in our national scien- 
tific efforts, expand scientific personnel so 
as to speed progress. 


SUMMARY 


Question. Well, Senator, I know that our 
listeners have enjoyed this rapid rundown. 

Looking back, you’ve touched on these 
important fields: Health, school milk, taxes, 
civil rights, and autos. 

Then, you mentioned congressional con- 
sideration of defense, conservation, exposing 
lobbies, protecting welfare funds and speed- 
ier applying of the miracles of the atom. 

Earlier in the program you pointed out 
that three publications, among many others, 
are available to your listeners, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee report on 
communism; the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee’s report of farm parity; and the latest 
study by the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. 

To obtain these or any other items, all 
that your listeners need do is drop a note 
to Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Answer. It will be a pleasure to hear from 
you. And while you're writing, let me know 
what your thinking is on Congress’ actions. 
Let me have your judgment on problems 
like business, farm, labor, defense, anti- 
communism or any other matter affecting 
our Nation, 

Your views will be most welcome. 

This is your senior Senator, ALEX WILEY, 
signing off from Washington. 


Civil Rights and Civil Liberties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


3 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, March 2, Gov. Adlai Stevenson, who 
is my announced choice for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency 
this year, and who is by any standard 
one of the most distinguished men we 
have had in public life in recent years, 
delivered a speech at the University of 
Minnesota. It was, in my judgment, a 
thoughtful and thought-provoking 
speech. 

This speech dealt with the subject 
of civil rights and the subject of civil 
liberties, among others. 

What Adlai Stevenson said on these 
two subjects, while it is by no means 
all that there is to be said, still needs 
to be said and needs to be considered. 
I commend the ideas and thoughts con- 
tained in his address to all the Members 
of the Congress and to all the American 
people. This is a speech of a man of 
intellect and understanding. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of Gov. Adlai Stevenson, as de- 


March 12 


livered on March 2 at the University of 
Minnesota, in Minneapolis, be printed iD 
the Appendix of the RECORD. . 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH oF Gov. ADLAI E. STEVENSON AT THE 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, FRIDAY, MARCH 

2, 1956 


One of my major rewards for political cam- 
paigning is that occasionally I can detour 
onto a college campus. 

This takes me to a place where one €”* 
counters the young, the brave, and the 
beautiful—who provide both agitation and 
comfort for the aging. And the campus 
also a place where one is likely to run head- 
on into an idea—and into a man who isn’t 
ashamed of having one. Over a period of 
some years I have found this experience pal” 
ticularly exhilarating—because such me? 
also invariably turn out to be Democrats. 

It is natural that there should be a certain 
unrest among this distinguished preed. 
After all, we have been going through ^ 
season that hasn’t been very fruitful for 
thinking men—or Democrats. And I woul 
like to hold hope today that we may Pe 
coming to the end of the long dry spell. In 
spite of the deafening chorus from the Re- 
publican press and politicians, the Demo- 
crats, who have won just about every elec- 
tion since 1952, are, I think, on the way back 
to Washington, and when they get there an 


American citizen who has the habit of orig” 


inal thought will no longer be a displa 
person. 

It has been 3 years now since one of our 
political cartoonists had occasion to break 
out that standard caricature of the professo! 
at large in the Nation’s Caital. Only thè 
indispensable scholars are still in Govern“ 
ment harness—the impractical dreamers wh? 
turned out to be the only ones who coul 
split an atom. . And these are safely hidden 
behind a security wall where they can't upset 
the policymakers. 

As a matter of fact, the way policy 15 
being made these days I doubt that they 
could be heard from. It is, after all, pretty 
difficult to explain the economic implications 
of the 1956 budget on a single sheet of pape": 

Now I suggest that the great exodus of 
thoughtful people from the seat of Govern- 
ment is more than a matter of sentimental 
concern to the Americarf Association of Uni-. 
versity Professors. The consequence of theif 
departure is becoming evident in small way 
and large. 

It shows up in the fatty content of state 
papers. It shows up in the advertising tecD~ 
nique of explaining public policy by catch 
phrases like massive retaliation, more bang 
for a buck, everything is booming but thé 
guns. Even political philosophy, if any, ÍS 
condensed by the copywriters and auto sales- 
men into meaningless capsules for quick 
and painless consumption—like “dynamic 
conservatism,” or was it “conservativ? 
dynamism”? 

And, most importantly, it shows up in thé 
alarming lack of bold and original thinking 
in Washington. 

The administration’s current program, Wwe 
are told, represents the full flower of 3 years 
of study, of surveys, of soul-searching and 
brain-picking by commissions assemble 
under the banner of the great crusade, But, 
when we strip away the clichés and adjec~ 
tives, we find only some warmed-over New- 
Deal proposals that have safely passed the 
litmus test of the public opinion polls—an4d 
have also been roundly denounced by Re- 
publican leaders for a generation. 

But my purpose here today was not 2 
political speech and a familiar recitation of 
Democratic virtues and Republican vices. 
And the fact is, of course, that I am very 
happy that the Republicans have borrowed 
Democratic programs, having none of their 
own. After all, imitation is the sincerest 
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form of flattery. Rather I have noted in 

haphazard, desultory way, I fear, a few 
poings that should, I think, command your 
ot and concern as educated thoughtful 
tone on the eve of another national elec- 


t With tensions mounting and our dificul- 
tye multiplying all over the world, and here 
home, with racial tension mounting and 
nomic difficulties emerging, and not only 
ng the farmers, it is, I suggest, a most 
Ortunate time to conduct one of our 
fPadrennial oratorical contests. It will, 
re erefore, put even greater demands on the 
ason and responsibility of political utter- 
ri and political utterers. If it is possible 
te one presidential contest to be a greater 
k t of our national political maturity than 
Nother, it is certainly probable that we are 
d for a severe test. For this contest evi- 
ently must be fought in a world in which 
> rmonuclear madness is still uncontrolled, 
nd against a backdrop of the bold new Com- 
Unist economic challenge for which we 
z m to be grossly unprepared, and the gath- 
Pon shadows of social and economic discord 
home. Moreover, in view of President 
Teer nhower’s illness, to this campaign have 
n added new questions regarding the 

Nduct of the Chief Executive's Office. 

Tst, let me say just a word about the 

Mpaign and foreign affairs, because they 
da most important affairs. The rapid 
our gration of the free world position, and 
hea. in particular, in the past few years has 

n much discussed of late. Mr. John 
er les of this city has just reported on the 
Che? of our situation in Asia. And some- 
tio illustrated the confusion and contradic- 
tide in our policy, or lack of it, by the in- 

nt the other day of the shipment of 
Daks for Arabia that was authorized by a 
th ense Department that didn’t know what 
by State Department was doing; was halted 
w a President in Georgia who didn’t know 
Pia either Department was up to; and was 
te lly cleared by a State Department that 
San get in touch with the Secretary of 
I But such mistakes are bound to happen 
h ov Ppose. What isn't bound to happen, 
tha ever, is the series of dangerous utterances 
vaT started before they were even elected 
w en General Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles 
nae the Polish vote by talking about roll- 
Ps back communism and liberating the 

€llites, 
a so it has been time and again ever 
re ce. In just the last few weeks, the Sec- 
pron! of State has referred to Goa as a 
all ¢ nce of Portugal and angered India and 

he excolonial areas. 
hi. Bea he boasted about his brinksmanship, 
War vent for walking on the brink of atomic 
‘sn in a magazine article that shocked the 

Ole free world. 

Next he blandly assured the Senate that 
that ay have the Russians on the run and 
Pa their new economic and political chal- 
la ge, which is undermining our influence 
ue aa, is actually a symptom of Soviet fail- 
g and weakness. At that one everybody 

asped, including even the Republican press. 
ana a few days later he reversed himself 
te Said we needed more money and long- 
ay commitments to meet the Soviet eco- 

mic threat. 
ret is there an explanation for such mis- 
deren Which can cause such mischief and 
Plane the image of America? The ex- 
th Nation, in part at least, seems to be 
pone they thing it proper to use foreign 
Te cy for domestic politics. And the Sec- 
tary of State, incredible as it may seem, 
as said as much. 
con stifying before the Senate committee 
Mr dering his confirmation back in 1953, 
peti Dulles was asked to explain the dis- 
sh Pancy between his previous statements 
Support of democratic foreign policy and 


the pro 
nouncements of the 1952 Re 
Platfor publican 
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It was true, he said, that before 1952 
he had given the Truman doctrine and the 
Marshall plan credit for containing Com- 
munist expansion, for bringing the Western 
Nations into an effective anti-Communist 
alliance, and for major victories in the cold 
war. But it was also true, he said, that 
he had helped draft a Republican platform _ 
that charged the Democrats with squand- 
ering the Nation’s power and prestige, fail- 
ing to halt Communist aggression, losing the 
peace and in reality having no foreign 
policy. 

Asked which of these two contradictory 
positions he cared to repudiate, Mr. Dulles 
declined the opportunity and instead de- 
fended both with this explanation of his 
conduct during the campaign of 1952: 

“One side presents his case and the other 
side presents the other case, as two lawyers 
do when they go into court. At that stage 
the two parties are not judges, and they are 
not judicial. In my opinion they should 
not be. 

“As I say, they are like two lawyers who 
represent opposing people in court. My job 
as a lawyer is to present the case for my 
client. It is not my job to present your 
case; and it is not your job to present mine. 

Aside from the moral judgment that Mr. 
Dulles’ cynical view invites, it appears that 
he deems it both possible and proper to act 
as a lawyer for the Republican Party and 
Secretary of State for the United States at 


the same time. 
And that is the point that I want to bring 


more subordinated to national 
ee oti in the conduct of our foreign 
relations. I hope and confidently believe 
that the Eisenhower administration will get 
more responsible treatment from the Demo- 
crats in 1956 than it gave in 1952. And I 
can at least hope that in these perilous 
times even Mr. Dulles’ harass attitude of 

first may moderate. 

aay aries all tt is the face America pre- 
sents to the world that will influence so 
heavily the outcome of the struggle against 
the great new Communist imperialism to 
which we are now committed. We must 
hold out hope and inspiration to aliens in 
the first ferment of their new independence. 
And we can do so only by demonstrating that 
this Republic, now entering the middle-age 
of its democracy, is still concerned with 
steadily broadening freedom for all its own 
people. 


Much has been done to insure the rights 


ry individual, but much remains to be 
cae Bias this brings me to thhe second 
matter that I thought to mention to you 
today. I think we can take great pride in 
the gains of our minority groups over the 
past 2 or 3 decades—a period which has 
seen a greater advance on & broader front 
than ever before in history. We can take 
pride, too, that these gains have been made 
without the sacrifice of order, that they have 
been made possible in large part by judicial 
interpretation of that remarkable charter of 
government, the American Constitution. 

Yet this very progress now poses a new 
threat, to the constitutional process—and 
one the world watches with closer attention. 
And this we must never forget—that we 
don’t live alone any longer; that what we 
say and do to one another here at home is 
audible and visible—and fascinating—to the 
entire world. 

In several States we are now attempting 
to secure the declared rights of a Negro 
minority in the face of the adverse reaction 
of controlling local minorities. We see again 
the ugly face of race prejudice; we hear 
again threats of violence and organized re- 
sistance. 

And it is, clearly a matter of grave na- 
tional concern when a girl in Alabama is __ 
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denied her constitutional rights by mob vio- 
lence or by subterfuge, or when murder goes 
unpunished in Mississippi, or when Ameri- 
can citizens are denied peaceful occupancy 
of their homes in my own State of Illinois, 
or when citizens are denied, whether by 
physical or economic coercion, their right— 
and duty—to vote. 

But against the failures there is evidence 
that the process we have undertaken is cer- 
tain to prevail—that we are managing to 
change the hearts and minds of men as well 
as the laws under which they have long 
lived. And I hope the world will not this 
too, for this is the genius of our system, 
the means by which we see to it that social 
gains endure and enlarge. ‘ 

In the last few days we have read these 
wise and compassionate words in a court or- 
der in which a Federal judge enjoined the 
city of New Orleans to end segregation in 
its public schools. 

The problem of changing- a people's morals, 
particularly those with an emotional over- 
lay is not to be taken lightly. It is a 
problem which will require the utmost pa- 
tience, understanding, generosity and fore- 
bearance, and from all of us, of whatever 
race. But the magnitude of the problem may 
not nullify the principle. And that prin- 
ciple is that we are, all of use, freeborn 
Americans, with a right to make our way un- 
fettered by sanctions imposed by man be- 
cause of the work of God. 

Here is a heartening moral signpost for 
the future—and I do not mean the distant 
future. And it occurs to me the forebear- 
ance of which the judge speaks has a special 
meaning for those who live in sections where 
we have not been subject to the special 
traditions and the special problems of the 
Southern region. Before we cast a stone at 
Alabama, it might be well for those of us 
who live in some of the great Northern cit- 
ies to ask ourselves, in candor, how the Negro 
minority is faring in our own communities. 
Is he free to live where he pleases, for ex- 
ample? And in what conditions of health 
education and economic opportunity does 
he live? 

We long ago granted Negros the essential 
legal guaranties just now becoming avail- . 
able to them in the South—the right to vote, 
to free access to public facilities, to attend 
the public school of his choice. But ra- 
cial discrimination in some degree is still a 
fact of life for the great majority of our 
Negro citizens who live outside the South. 
It consigns them to segregated neighbor- 
hoods, it denies them full employment op- 
portunity—and it often confronts them with 
the naked face of prejudice they knew in 
the region from which they recently mi- 
grated. 

Here, too, I suggest, we need a change in 
the minds and hearts of men—and a recog- 
nition that the full accommodation of our 
Negro citizens in this society of ours is in 
truth an American dilemma, which demands 
the best that is in us. 

And I suggest, too, that our sense of out- 
rage at the dramatic denial of the rights of 
some of our citizens must not blind us to 
the more subtle, but no less dangerous ero- 
sion of the liberties of all Americans which 
has characterized this period. 

We are, as I have said, making steady prog- 
ress toward reduction of the simple race 
prejudice which is at the root of the denial 
of the rights of our minority citizens. 

But I am afraid we have made less prog- 
ress in reducing the unreasoning fear which 
has stampeded so many Americans into de- 
manding the denial of the essential liberties 
of many of our fellow citizens as a necessary 
safeguard against subversion, 

For the first time in America we have seen 
the faceless informer draped in the mantle 
of our Federal Government. It has become 
commonplace for American citizens to be 
certified as disloyal without opportunity to 
face their accusers, or even to know the 
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source and the nature of the charges against 
them. We have reached a point where the 
commission, or even the honorable discharge 
of a serviceman, may be held up because he 
loved his mother or spoke to his sister. 

There are those who say this climate, too, 
is improving—that McCarTHy has now been 
relegated to page 10 of the newspapers. But 
the political party which barely 2 years ago 
sent him through this country to lecture on 
“20 years of treason” under the Democrats 
has not yet disavowed its campaign tactics of 
1952 and 1954. 

We hear it argued, in high places and by 
those who should know better, that the as- 
sumption of innocence in the absence of 
proof of guilt is a luxury—and one we can- 
not afford now that we are at grips with a 
relentless world conspiracy. 

Here I say is the great and dangerous 
fallacy. For the truth is that the Nation 
can never be secure until the liberties of 
every individual are secure. 

Certainly there are those who seek to steal 
our secrets and poison our policies. But we 
give our enemies too much credit when we 
assume that we can protect ourselves against 
their subversion only by building barricades 
made of the broken cornerstones of free 
institutions. 

We can and we must mount an adequate 
guard against subversion—but it will be of 
no avail if in the process we destroy the very 
thing we seek to protect. Freedom is not 
only a physical condition, but a state of 
mind, and it cannot survive in an atmos- 
phere of suspicion. 

The fear which has caused us to push 
Government loyalty and security programs 
beyond the bounds of reason, and of true 
effectiveness, has spread its poison into 
many areas of private life. 

This has been called the age of conformity, 
and it has become the mark of respectability 
to shout down the dissenter. I recall a wry 
cartoon of a few years ago which depicted 
a job applicant standing meekly before the 
desk of a stern personnel manager. “Yes,” 
he was saying, “It is true that I was fired 
from the State Department—but it was only 
for incompetence.” 

It is not, I fear, too great an exaggeration. 
We are told that when the recruiting agents 
of business come to the campus these days 
they seek not the bold and the original 
minds, but safe men and women. The stu- 
dent who thinks too much, the man with 
the lean and hungry look, is told to press 
his pants and sign no petitions and carry 
no flaming torches if he wants to succeed. 

We have even developed a new device for 
denying speakers a public platform. It is 
no longer necessary to certify a man as trea- 
sonable or even subversive. It is enough to 
say, within the prudent limits of the libel 
laws, that he is “controversial.” 

We have seen this carried to its ultimate 
absurdity on the campus of one of our pub- 
lic institutions of learning, where no plat- 
form is available to an active politician— 
not even a Republican. I almost referred 
to this institution as a great university— 
but it seems to me it lost its greatness on 
the day its official discovered this safe way 
out. 

When intellectuals cry out against these 
outrages they are dismissed as neurotic. 
Yet the neurosis, I fear, is the Nation’s—and 
if it is allowed to run its course it could 
result in a fatal loss of the national nerve, 

We cannot, it seems to me, debate intel- 
lectual freedom in terms of the political left 
or right. Liberty is neither conservative nor 
liberal—not here in America. The free-en- 
terprise system is the sum total of our civil 
rights. At its base is the concept of the in- 
dividual—the right of each man to be judged 
on his own merits and to advance to the limit 
of his natural endowment, and so is demo- 
cratic capitalism also the sum total of our 
civil liberties, for it can never endure unless 
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men are free to think and to dream, and yes, 
to revolt against the conventions of their 
time. Conventional men, I suggest, could 
never have exploded gasoline to drive a pis- 
ton, or split the angry atom, or ushered us 
into this astounding electronic age. And 
the lonely man wrestling with an abstraction 
is also essential to America—he is, indeed, 
our final reliance in the years ahead when 
we will face the Communist theorists in a 
contest for the minds of men. 

We are committed now to-a war of ideas— 
and the victory will be the handiwork of 
bold and original thinkers pressing always 
against the frontiers of the mind. 

We may thank God that our enemies in 

important respects are disarmed by their 
own dogma. By fitting their means to their 
prescribed ends they may win important bat- 
tles, but they must, I believe, lose the war. 
, But we must not disarm ourselves here at 
home. ‘To survive our society must be fiex- 
ible: it must accommodate the new as it 
cherishes the best of the old. 

Freedom is our heritage: Security is our 
goal. The argument that the two are some- 
how inimical is the fatal delusion of our 
age, the delusion of the disciples of Karl 
Marx at one end of the political spectrum, 
and of the thin-lipped men of the right at 
the other. 

We are called upon to pursue security in 
the far places of the world, proceeding from 
a posture of military strength to enlist under 
the banner of freedom the uncommitted 
peoples who live now in the center ring of 
the ideological target. 

We must pursue security here at home, 
seeking always to broaden the base of rights, 
immunities, and privileges guaranteed by law 
to every American, and I suggest that this 
great task is never-ending. In our own gen- 
eration, for example, we have seen govern- 
ment assume responsibilities in the area be- 
yond the guarantee of the right of each 
citizen to stand free, speak out, and partici- 
pate in the political process. We have now 
undertaken to guarantee, by our common 
effort, the economic well-being of the or- 
phaned, the widowed, the handicapped, and 
the aged. 

Many of us still look upon these great 
social programs as charity, but I suggest they 
too have become rights, essential rights, that 
must be broadened and perfected. 

Is this, as frightened men charge, the path 
to the welfare state? I don’t know. As a 
matter of fact, I don’t even know what they 
mean when they mutter darkly of statism 
and the like. What I do know is that Amer- 
ica is and must be concerned always with 
the dignity of man, and that we will turn 
down the road that leads to history's scrap- 
heap if ever we fail to use our total resources 
for the common good. 


It is not enough to be against communism. 
We’ve got to be for America, and we've got 
to understand what we are for. It is not our 
prosperity or our armed might, that has won 
us our place in the world. It is our devotion 
to a body of ideas, a concept of truth and 
decency, and of dedication to the rights of 
man, that has made us unique among 
nations, 


The Cut-Rate Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 


Speaker, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
recently heard the testimony of our col- 
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league from Arizona, Mr. UDALL, in oppo- 
sition to the Bow resolution. This reso- 
lution would direct the President to de- 
nounce or revise the agreements whereby 
our country has regulated the question 
of jurisdiction over our servicemen 
abroad who are accused of breaking local 
laws during off-duty time. An editorial 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald on March 5 quite effectively quoted 
Representative UpALL’s strong criticism 
of the Bow resolution in announcing its 
own reasons for opposing the measure. 
I present herewith the editorial, which 
reflects clear thinking on this tricky 
issue: 
Mr. Bow’s CURVED BALL 

A dangerous move to undermine the North 
Atlantic Alliance is under way in the House 
of Representatives. Under the pretense of 
protecting the rights of American armed 
personnel abroad, Representative Bow and 4 
number of his colleagues are pushing a reso- 
lution that would direct the President to, 
denounce or revise the Status of Forces 
Treaty. Success for this venture would leave 
NATO in a condition of uncertainty that 
it might not be able to survive. 

Representative UpaLL has properly char- 
acterized the Bow resolution as “an attempt 
to bully President Eisenhower.” Its passage 
would put the House in the position of at- 
tempting to tell the President how to con- 
duct the country’s foreign relations—a func- 
tion which the Constitution assigns to the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. It is well to remember that the 
Senate approved the Status of Forces Treaty 
in 1953 by a vote of 72 to 12. An attempt 
by the House to upset it would be, as MT. 
Upaut has noted, “nothing less than a crude 
legislative encroachment wholly unwar- 
ranted by the Constitution.” 

Complaints that the treaty has resulted in 
a “sellout of American rights” simply cannot 
be sustained. Investigations have shown 
that more than 70 percent of the 6,000 GI's 
arrested for offenses committed while off 
duty in other countries in the last 2 years 
have been turned over to American mili- 
tary authorities. Most of the others have 
been released or lightly punished, jail sen- 
tences being imposed in only about 90 cases. 
Some officials have been concerned because 
many of the sentences meted out by the 
courts of our allies have been lighter than 
they would have been in American courts. 
All the evidences indicates that our allies 
have exercised their rights under the treaty 
with great restraint. 

Some legislators have deluded themselves 
into believing, however, that, in the absence 
of a treaty, international law would give 
the United States exclusive control over 
offenses committed by its military personnel 
stationed abroad. It is true that a famous 
opinion by Chief Justice Marshall and sev- 
eral later Supreme Court opinions contain 
language lending support to that view. But 
Marshall was thinking of troops merely pass- 
ing through a friendly country. He did not 
address himself to a situation comparable to 
that now prevailing among the NATO powers. 
What he did say most emphatically, more- 
over, is that “The jurisdiction of the Nation 
within its own territory is necessarily ex- 
clusive and absolute. It is susceptible of no 
limitation not imposed by itself.” 

The important fact is that our allies do not 
recognize the Marshall opinion or the inter- 
national law which sponsors of the Bow reso- 
lution think Marshall proclaimed. It became 
necessary to the success of NATO, therefore, 
to provide by treaty for the handling of 
offenses by soldiers of one country stationed 
in another. The existing treaty does not 
discriminate against GI’s. French or British 
troops in this country are similarly ame- 
nable to American courts for offenses com- 
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mitted while off duty. The relinquishment of 
Jurisdiction in such cases ought to be encour- 
aged, and this newspaper believes the Gov- 
ernment has an obligation to provide ade- 
Quate counsel for every GI tried in a foreign 
court. But this scheme to upset the treaty 
Ought to be resisted as an assault upon one 
Of the essentials of our national defense. 


Revised Oil and Gas Leasing Regulation 
for the National Wildlife Refuges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
Mission to extehd my remarks in the 
Record, I include a letter from Mr. 
Charles L. Horn, chairman, Minnesota 

€rgency Conservation Committee, 

eapolis, Minn., to Assistant Secre- 

of the Interior Wesley A. D’Ewart 

Tegarding the revised oil and gas leas- 

he regulation for the national wildlife 
refuges. 

Mr. Horn’s letter follows: 


MINNESOTA EMERGENCY 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 5, 1956. 
Hon. Wester A. D’Ewarrt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. D’EwartT: We write to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of February 29, 
which you discuss the revised oil and 
8as leasing regulation for the national wild- 
ife refuges as ordered by the Secretary of 
the Interior without benefit of congressional 
action to support such regulation. 

You state that the revised regulation has 

e full endorsement and support of the 
Career specialists of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. This statement is more or less 
Meaningless, it being a fact that most of 

e top career men in the Service have left 
the Service during the past 3 years. 

You also state that leasiag is prohibited 
On a number of national wildlife refuges de- 
termined to be indispensable for the preser- 
vation of rare or endangered species, * * * 
and you sum up all of this in your third 
Paragraph with the statement: “In no case 
Can there be oil drilling or development 
Work without prior approval of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service.” 

From the argument you advance, it would 
Seem that we must be made to recognize 
that all refuges are not important as pre- 
Serves for wildlife, only those that the Serv- 
ice insists should be held inviolate for the 
reason that they are the habitat for en- 
Gangered species. This is a new departure 
and one that we refuse to swallow. The 
truth is that all species are dwindling in 
Population, furthermore every species has al- 

ether too little habitat. We do not need 
fewer inviolate areas for wildlife, we need 
` More refuges. - 

In view of the many personnel changes 
in the Service during the past 3 years, we 
Question whether or not the decision of ap- 
Proval should be left entirely to Service 
Personnel. 

Most of these refuges have been estab- 
lished only after due deliberation on the 
Part of Congress, the Interior Department, 
the Department of Agriculture, landowners 
and sportsmen, at public hearings, if you 
Please. The revised regulation is but an 
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edict of the Secretary of the Interior with- 
out prior knowledge of both Congress and 
citizens generally. 

In the last paragraph of the first page 
of your letter you endeavor to set up some 
argument for mining leases by stating that 
many of the refuge lands are cropped to 
supply supplemental waterfowl food, also, 
that timber is harvested on some of the 
lands. It occurs to us that these practices 
come in the category of good refuge land 
management, the removal of mature trees 
offering assistance to healthy timber growth, 
deterring insect and disease orgies. In fact 
it is accepted as good forest practice. As 
for cropping waterfowl food, certainly there 
can be no argument about the sense of 
such practice. 

But, tell us please, just what does oil 
drilling do toward enhancing and increasing 
the habitat for wildlife on refuges? 

The revised regulation is but another 
foul example of government by decree. 
Offering regulations that will improve these 
refuges is one thing, but insisting on dicta- 
torial regulations that do not add to the 
worth and importance of these areas as wild- 
life habitat, such as oil leasing, is a horse 
of another color. 

The Department of the Interior does not 
have a leg to stand on to support this type 
dictation. 

You insist that the Advisory Committee 
appointed by the Secretary discussed and 
approved the revised regulation. This, sir, 
is no valid argument for the decree. If this 
committee had approved the suggestion and 
it had been offered for acceptance by Con- 
gress, then, and only then, would it have 
had proper significance. It would, of course, 
be most difficult for us to imagine a commit- 
tee, chosen by the Secretary, disapproving 
any regulation that might be advanced by 
him. 

We do not agree with you that Mr. 
Hudoba’s article in the February issue of 
Sports Afield in inaccurate and misleading. 
After all, what he did say was that our 
refuges are being overrun with oil drillers, 
and that such action is prompted by a revised 
regulation ordered solely by the Secretary of 
the Interior, which permits such encroach- 
ment. | 

Perhaps you do not approve of his refer- 
ence to your appointment as Deputy Sec- 
retary, which we understand still awaits Sen- 
ate approval. This phase of the article will 
not be discussed by us as it is not directly 
related to the regulation under discussion. 

Lest you assume that our attitude is 
predicated on the score of partisanship, may 
we ask that you refrain from making any 
such assumption. We believe in our re- 
publican form of government. We are very 
much opposed to government by edict. 

Very truly yours, 
MINNESOTA EMERGENCY 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
CHARLES L. Horn, Chairman. 


Eisenhower's Strange Magic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
by Thomas L. Stokes in the Washington 
Evening Star of March 10, 1956, which 
reads as follows: 
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EISENHOWER’S STRANGE MAGIC—DEMOCRATS 
GAINING HEALTHY RESPECT FOR PRESIDENT’S 
POLITICAL SKILLS 


(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


Democrats are coming to have a healthy 
respect for President Eisenhower as a skillful 
and effective politician. 

Well they might—for the party’s Senate 
leadership is smarting under two rebuffs in 
a row administered by the President, one 
after the other, and involving the only two 
major issues that Democratic leaders thus 
far have brought before this session. 

The victory for the administration on 
flexible price supports in the farm bill, a 
personal triumph for the President, followed 
his unexpected but very dramatic veto of 
the natural gas bill which the Senate end 
of the Texas Democratic leadership of Con- 
gress—Senater Leader LYNDON JoHNSON— 
chose to make the first goal in this pre- 
election session. 

This graphic demonstration of the Presi- 
dent’s practical political talents, about 
which Democrats hitherto had not unduly 
concerned themselves, brought them up 
short. It served to complicate further their 
1956 problem when added to another asset 
of which Democrats have been constantly 
conscious. 

This is the President’s amazing personal 
popularity which in its extreme manifesta- 
tions becomes a sort of idolatry, beyond 
hero worship, that Democrats find them- 
selves unable to explain in any precise 
fashion. It was exemplified, in one of those 
little episodes that light up human psycholo- 
gy, by the literally ecstatic reaction among 
a large gathering of Republican women 
when he appeared before them briefly a few 
days ago. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt had almost idol- 
atrous devotion from a great segment of 
our people, enough to give him four big elec- 
tion triumphs; but he was also bitterly 
hated and excoriated by a lesser segment of 
our people. Our present President pro- 
vokes nothing of that kind. Nobody seems 
to dislike him or, to put it the other way, 
virtually everybody seems to like him. He 
inspires an affection which he, himself, nur- 
tures by constantly stressing that his role 
is as President of all the people. That has 
created for him the character of apostle of 
good will and tolerance. That, in itself, be- 
speaks a highly developed political instinct. | 

The end result is to set him above the 
confusion of political conflict, above his 
party, above partisanship. 

The political effect of this aloofness is 
what plagues Democrats as they try to fig- 
ure ways to reach him as a target. For he 
never seems to be blamed for acts of his 
administration, or even policies of his ad- 
ministration. Just now, for example, it is 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
who is taking the heat as chief scapegoat. 
It is against him that discontented farmers 
spill their ire. It is his name that they 
repeat bitterly—not “Ike.” 

Similarly, the President’s popularity is at 
an even higher level in the South, according 
to polls, than in 1952 when he got a tremen- 
dous vote there and carried 4 Southern 
States. He seems to get no reflected blame 
in. the public school integration turmoil, 
even though well before the Supreme Court 
decision his administration had espoused a 
broad policy against segregation which it 
had implemented in numerous areas, in- 
cluding the military services and the Gov- 
ernment here and the city of Washington. 
Southern anger strikes directly at the Su- 
preme Court, not at him, according to 
southern Members of Congress. 

He appears, in short, to possess a peculiar 
magic. 

This aids him in his strictly political op- 
erations and maneuvers. He cashed in on 
the good will toward him and added to it by 
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seizing on the “arrogant” lobby behind the 
natural gas bill to veto that measure which 
so many consumers had come to fear. He 
still insisted he was for the principle of the 
measure and thus held out hope to its spon- 
sors and supporters for its revival at some 
future date. 

Practical politicians recognized at once 
the political technique in his handling of 
the Vice President Nixon affair, The up- 
shot of what he said at two successive news 
conferences was to leave open the question 
of whether the Vice President should be re- 
nominated, but with nobody really knowing 
the eventual answer. The mystery he pro- 
duced started a public debate out of which 
might come a consensus that would seal the 
Vice President’s future status one way or 
the other without the necessity of the Pres- 
ident showing his hand. Beyond that, the 
< uncertainty will keep the Democrats off bal- 
ance, for they will not know whether the 
Vice President is to be their campaign target 
or not. 

All of which indicates that Democrats 
must reckon with an adept politician as well 
as an individual who can keep himself 
above politics. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, Federal aid 
to education provokes considerable dis- 
cussion whenever the subject is men- 
tioned, and with this year’s various pro- 
posals there has been considerable com- 
ment in South Dakota. In reference to 
this topic, I wish to place in the RECORD 
an editorial recently appearing in the 
Clark (S. Dak.) Courier, written by Bert 
Moritz, editor and manager of this 
weekly newspaper. The editorial fol- 


lows: 
: FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS 


A recent poll in the State of Minnesota 
shows that 78 percent of the residents polled 
in that State, favor Federal aid to education 
for the purpose of building schools. Going 
even further, a total of 61 percent favor re- 
ceiving Federal aid for the payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

Certainly the wish of the people should 
be the rule, but in this case isn’t it possible 
that people answering the poll gave little 
thought to the outcome? Proposals such as 
Federal aid to education and socialized medi- 
cine come from both the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties and both could have serious 
consequences. 

In the matter of education, for example, do 
people actually want Government aid? True, 
there are many districts that could use addi- 
tional money for financing their schools. 
Many not only need funds for building, but 
also for the payment of teachers and general 
expenses. However, do they want what goes 
with that Federal aid? 

Today, parents of a community still have 
control, to some extent at least, of what is 
being taught their youngsters. The school 
board is made up of people like themselves, 
and who are interested in a good, wholesome 
education. Should we be receiving Federal 
aid, how easy it would be to change all of 
this. A President or Congress, with leanings 
other than democratic, would have open sail- 
ing to rush through their propaganda. A few 
changes here and there in the textbooks 
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would be a start. It would be no trick to 
announce what books would be used and 
what would be tossed out. 

Countries where dictators have gone into 
action have been quick to use this means to 
educate the future generation into their way 
of thinking. It’s the easiest way possible for 
the Communists to promote their thinking 
in a country. 

Possibly we are safe from communism or 
some form of government other than a de- 
mocracy. Still you cannot help but wonder 
when you hear favorable talk from both par- 
ties for Federal aid to education and social- 
ized medicine. Times are changing and they 
have been for years, but not to`a point where 
we are ready to lose some of our most im- 
portant privileges. 

Let's keep our schools absoltuely free from 
outside interference, and still have a word 
in who will be our teachers and what books 
and subjects will be taught. A school dis- 
trict might appreciate a windfall from the 
Government, but they ought to consider, too, 
what the consequences might be. 


In Order To Meet Communism’s Stepped- 
Up Emphasis on Propaganda and Eco- 
nomic Programs, the United States and 
the Free World Must Reassess Na- 
tional Programs and Utilize Facilities of 
the United Nations’ Technical Assist- 
ance Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. -Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following excerpt from the re- 
marks I made at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations on Febru- 
ary 26, 1956: 

I am convinced that the United States 
must find an effective way to help meet the 
aspirations of the less developed countries 
for economic development. We are now en- 
gaged in a fierce competition with the Soviet 
Union and we should welcome the emphasis 
which the Communists seem to be placing 
upon economic and educational phases of the 
world struggle since we have a proven su- 
periority in these fields. Without abandon- 
ing the bilateral programs for economic aid 
and technical assistance by which we con- 
tributed much to raising living standards of 
other nations we should channel an increased 
percentage of our aid through the United 
Nations. We can avcid some of the misun- 
derstandings and misinterpretations by tak- 
ing this course, and will be more effective in 
working toward economic goals that are es- 
sential to world stability. It is obvious that 
whether the underdeveloped countries are 
right about it or not they would prefer in 
most instances to be helped through the 
United Nations and we must take this atti- 
tude into account. 


I am not prepared to say that there should 
be any increase in the amounts being ex- 
pended in economic aid, but I am convinced 
that we can relate our economic programs 
more effectively to our foreign policy objec- 
tives by taking a greater interest in the 
multilateral assistance programs which are 
working so well with their modest budgets. 
I am particularly anxious for us to present 
an alternative to the proposals for an inter- 
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national fund for economic development 
(SUNFED), and I fear that unless we can 
produce a better plan than is currently being 
considered by the member nations we would 
be virtually forced by world opinion to join 
an organization which does not conform to 
our standards or allow the hopes of millions 
of poor peoples to be frustrated. 

The Soviet Union has put on a smiling 
mask of assumed generosity. I believe that 
many of the countries to which their bland- 
ishments are directed are aware that danger 
lurks in these overtures, but in the absence 
of help from us some might turn to the 
Soviets, deluding themselves with the 
thought that they can accept Soviet aid 
while resisting Soviet penetration. -The best 
way to meet this threat is to move as Ameri- 
cans are capable of moving—with boldness 
and imagination into the new arena, 


Death of Richard Miles McCool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF. OKLAHOMA À 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a little 
while ago a fine man who spent many of 
his productive years in Oklahoma passed 
away. I refer to Richard Miles McCool. 
A mutual friend has addressed to me & 
communication in which he pays tribute 
to Professor McCool. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WATKINS GLEN, N. Y., March 8, 1956. 
Hon. ROBERT S. KERR, 
United States Senator for Oklahoma, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: In the recent passing of 
Prof. Richard Miles McCool we both lost @ 
priceless friend, Oklahoma lost a useful and 
distinguished citizen, New York lost a be- 
loved adopted son, and the world lost a great 
Christian devoutly dedicated to the service 
of humanity; a true servant of mankind 
whose only fault—if he had one—was that 
in doing so much for others, he did too little 
for himself. Born in Mississippi, he gave 
to Oklahoma many years of great and useful 
public service—as chairman of the State 
Democrat Party in the historic years of 1931 
to 1934, as city manager of Norman, as presi- 
dent of the Murray State School of Agricul- 
ture helping to shape careers for many young 
folks, and various other important civic 
services, 3 


His love for mankind took him far from 
Oklahoma to another continent, to help the 
struggling people of Ethiopia by serving as 
agricultural adivsor to their Government. 
Finishing his work there with the warm 
thanks of the Emperor, he came to Watkins 
Glen in the beautiful lake country of central 
New York, seeking a few years of well-earned 
rest and peace, There we took him to our 
hearts as a dear friend and good neighbor— 
enjoying immensely his endearing qualities 
of fine character, decency, friendliness, and 
the entrancing speeches that came from the 
amazing depths of his human experience 
and world knowledge. But a restful sunset 
of life was not to be for Professor McCool. 
Again he answered the call of suffering hu- 
manity, and went to far-off India as an ag- 
riculture and education expert for the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. He 
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Went not only to serve needy humans, but 
also because he so loved America and wanted 
80 much to help the people of Asia know our 
country better and more fully understand 
how we are trying to help others throughout 
the world. His warm humanity, kindly pa- 
tience, and deep understanding quickly won 
for Professor McCool the respect, trust, and 
friendship of all the people of India with 
Whom he came in contact. When he realized 
his health was failing he still carried on to 
the last limit of his endurance because he 
80 unselfishly loved his work—the feeling 
Of public usefulness it gave him to be striv- 
ing to help others less fortunate, and to 
bring a better understanding between the 
People of Asia and our Nation. 

The 70-year lifespan of Richard Miles Mc- 
Cool was a living sermon of “Love Thy Neigh- 

r as Thyself” and of unselfishness in ac- 
tion. He lived, worked, and prayed for 
Others—for his country, for his church, for 
his friends and neighbors, for his family. A 
banker might say that he left no estate— 
that he died a poor man. But in the eternal 
record, which holds that the only true 
Wealth is the good we do in this world, it 
Must be entered that he died a very rich 
Man. To the world he does leave a legacy 
indeed important—a brave and wonderful 
widow, three fine daughters, a splendid son 
Who won the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
and the inspiring everlastingly shining 
Memory of a good man who unselfishly asked 
Of life only the humble privilege of doing 
for others; who felt that his best and highest 
Mission in life was to try each day, hard and 
faithfully, to follow in the footsteps of the 
Saviour. In our last tribute to this blessed 
80ul, this great and good American whom 
thousands knew as simply Dick McCool, we 
Can well say “there walked a real man—al- 
Ways with his face toward God.” 

In saying farewell to this departed friend 
I know that you join with me, Senator, in 
earnest thankfulness that a kind Providence 
Sees fit to lighten the burdens of our own 
Journey through this vale of tears with the 
living blessing of such precious friendsihps. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES KRESS. 


Petition in Opposition to Wesley A. 
D’Ewart’s Confirmation as Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the following petition, signed by 48 resi- 
dents and sportsmen of Park County, 
Mont., home county of the Honorable 
Wesley A. D’Ewart, in opposition to Mr. 
D'Ewart’s confirmation as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior: 

LIVINGSTON, MONT. 

We, the undersigned are residents and 
Sportsmen of Park County, Mont., and do 
hereby express opposition to the confirma- 
tion of Wesley A. D’Ewart as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Thomas C. Bradley, Paul D. Kent, J. W. 
Ebert, H. H. Johnson, Jack W. Ward, Frank P. 
Armentaro, Walter Anderson, W. A. Hampson, 
M. R. Ramm, R. E. Nelson, Joseph Mathes, 
E. C. Norman, A. J. Ball, M. W. Enger, Peter 
B. Nichelson, Laurence Mittelstedter, Clar- 
ence Cutler, E. M. Barry, J. W. Nehan, R. G. 
Bauner, C. P. Commings, M. E. Williams, 
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Carl F. Nichelson, H. L. Hageman, C. L. Bal- 
lard, C. L. Terpening, Kenneth Fox, Mike In- 
dendi, John Duffey, N. J. Amon, William D. 
Ball, N. C. McCann, W. A. Andersen, H. J. 
White, H. E. Smith, J. W. Adams, R. R. 
Counts, Charles Gregory, Ray S. Alt, J. G. 
Hendricks, Jr., Don Chapman, N. E. Weber, 
P. A. Mikelson, E. L. Harper, F. J. Ross, J. R. 
Baucher, V. C. Reynolds, G. E. Coole. 


A Political Ranger—Douglas McKay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “A Political Ranger—Douglas 
McKay,” published in the New York 
Times of March 10, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘ A POLITICAL RANGER—DovucLas MCKAY 


SALEM, OREG., March 9.—It is sometimes 
said in Oregon that if you aspire to public 
office and have the automobile dealers on 
your side you have an election in the bag. 

Douglas McKay, who sold Chevrolets and 
Cadillacs here for 28 years before he turned 
over his business last year to his son-in-law, 
experimented with this saying 6 times. 
He did all right. Twice he ran successfully 
for Governor. Before that he was elected 
four times to the State senate. A rival Ford 
dealer, William. Phillips, of Salem, managed 
his two campaigns for Governor. His first 
election was to fill an unexpired part of the 
term of Gov. Earl Snell, a Ford dealer of 
Arlington, Oreg., who was killed in 1948 in a 
plane crash. 

Now President Eisenhower's Secretary of 
the Interior is setting out to test the politi- 
cal strength of the auto dealers once more. 

Neither he nor “Grandma,” his public 
name for Mrs. McKay, the champion angel- 
food cakebaker among Cabinet wives, likes 
the assignment. But the 62-year-old head 
of the Interior Department takes on the job 
of defeating Senator WAYNE MorsE, Demo- 
crat, as one of duty. He thinks the people 
of Oregon ought to be represented “by Re- 
publicans, not Socialists and leftwingers.” 


A REAL WESTERNER 


“Doug” McKay is more of a westerner than 
millions of other western residents. His 
parents were born in Oregon. His grand- 
parents on both sides came to Oregon in 
their early years. He himself peddled papers 
and sold candy in Portland theaters to help 
support his mother and sister. 

Many years later he was introduced at a 
political meeting by a woman friend from 
Corvallis. She said she had known him 
many years. 

“Sure, she does,” the candidate told the 
crowd. “I used to collect laundry at her 
house while I was working my way through 
Oregon State College.” 

This Oregonian has taken as much punish- 
ment from Democrats in the last 3 years as 
any other Cabinet member—more than most 
of the others. 

He-~has been accused of despoiling the 
public domain with a give-away program of 
natural resources. He has borne the brunt 
of the attack against the Eisenhower power 
partnership program, designed to put the 
responsibility for the power supplies upon 
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non-Federal interests. In this plan, the 
Government steps in as a partner only when 
the project is to big for others to handle. 

Mr. McKay is probably less disturbed by 
an the shooting than most politicians would 
“I make a decision and go home and go 
to sleep,” he told a friend. “I don’t take my 
office problems home. If I did I’d go nuts.” 


LIVES TO TELL STORIES 


Nevertheless, he sometimes wonders aloud, 
with a grin, why Mrs. McKay let him run for 
mayor of Salem a quarter of a century ago. 
That victory whetted his appetite for pub- ' 
lic service. He proved adept at politics, 

Actually, he would rather be riding his 
horse as marshal of Portland’s Rose Festival 
parade or telling one of his great fund of 
stories to a group of friends or to a lodge or 
service club gathering. 

When he was running for Governor the 
first time a critic declared that “McKay be- 
longs to every organization except the 
Knights of Columbus and the B’nai B'rith 
and he can’t get in those because he’s a 
Protestant.” He has been a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Salem for 
many years, 

Mr. McKay is a frustrated golfer. He has 
not been able to play much because of 
wounds received in World War I, when, as a 
platoon commander, he led his outfit against 
the Germans in the Argonne forest. Despite 
the wounds, he was able to get into World 
War II and work himself up to major, 
assigned to training troops in this country. 

In his long service in the Oregon Senate 
and later as Governor, Mr. McKay won rec- 
ognition as the father of the Willamette 
Valley basin development program of flood 
control and power development. 


The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Robert 
W. Lucas, editor, editorial page, the 
Denver Post, Denver, Colo.: 

THE FARM PROBLEM 


(Address by Robert W. Lucas, editor, editorial 
page, the Denver Post, Denver, Colo.) 


My mission here today is to talk about the 
kinship between farm any city, farmer and 
urbanite. My theme, “No Country Cousins— 
No City Slickers,” means simply that we're 
all one people, and we had better not forget 
it. Why? Because we face, together, a fu- 
ture of opulent opportunities if we behave 
like men—or slow economic strangulation if 
we act like monkeys. 

For 200 years more and more people have 
been moving from farms to cities. During 
much of the time, I guess it could be said 
that succeeding generations have found city 
living more attractive. Remember the old 
song: “How Ya Goin’ t’ Keep ’em Down on 
the Farm?” ‘Every city becomes a “Paree” 
in the vaulting ambitions of millions of 
young people. 

Well, about the time the kilowatt, inside 
plumbing, the milking machine, and the 
internal combustion engine arrived to relieve 
the drudgery, austerity, and stringencies of 
the farm—from the kitchen to the barn, 
from the privy to the pasture, the American 
farmer was again caught up in tides of war, 
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in scientific discovery and in tidal social 
movements over which he had little direct 
control. 

You know better than I know what hap- 
pened to the farmer, skewered as he was and 
is on that three-pronged dilemma: 

1. The labor-management relations act 
had stimulated the buying power of people 
who were buying what the farmer produced, 
At the same time, and at an ascending rate 
for 20 years, it has increased the prices of 
things the farmer wants or must buy. On 
balance, however, I believe you will agree 
that the phenomenal rise of consumer pur- 
chasing power has been a blessing to all of 
us—even though that blessing has, at times, 
been a not unmixed one. 

2. Recent wars, and certainly World War 
TI, pumped up an artificial domestic and 
world-wide demand for everything the farm- 
er could breed, raise, and grow. Government 
provided inducements which, coupled with 
abnormal demand, stimulated agriculture 
into fantastic production. 

8. Coincident with this development came 
automation in many forms: farm machinery, 
hormones, insecticides, fertilizers, improved 
seed and breed; The same talents and skills 
that wrought the bomb are revolutionizing 
the farm. 

In other words, all hell broke loose within 
15 years, virtually a millisecond on the Clock 
of time. And today the American farmer 
and his city brethren, mutually interdepen- 
dent, with the same hopes, and the same 
fears—treasuring the same political princi- 
ples, dreaming the same dreams for their 
children—are trying together to untangle 
one of the classic economic snafus of Amer- 
ican progress—the American farm problem. 

You and I know that we must approach 
the diagnosis and treatment of this king- 
size headache with something more than nar- 
cotics or Dr. Glenn Frank’s “pink pills for 
pale agriculture.” If the debate degenerates 
into a struggle of brute political strength, 
farm against city, someone is going to 
get hurt. And by someone, I mean all of us. 

You have here today eminent authorities 
representing many sides of the farm prob- 
lem and the proposed answers thereto. It 
would ill-become me, a newspaperman, to 
try and hit the kind of pitching you’re get- 
ting and will get from such major leaguers 
as Ezra Taft Benson, Representative HAROLD 
D. CooLEY, Dr. Roland P. Renne of Montana 
State College, and Dr. P. H. Stephens of the 
Farm Credit Administration. I can hit pret- 
ty well as an asphalt farm expert. But not 
when these men are in toWH’ and on the 
mound. - 


I want to tell you, hiowever, why I believe 
this farm issue is fissionable and, therefore, 
one to be handled with care, whether you 
live on a farm or in a city. 

First, it should be obvious that a nation 
such as ours must preserve and promote its 
agriculture. Let me cite you, in one shell- 
burst sentence, all we need to know to sus- 
tain or restore our respect for the American 
farmer: “The total population of the United 
States, now at 162 million, can be expected 
to top 190 million by 1965, and 220 million 
by 1975.” That’s not an ouji-board forecast. 
That’s the result of a baby nose count, related 
to the present rate of children per family, 
and deaths per thousand. Peter F. Drucker, 
in a fascinating study of American popula- 
tion, made this categorical statement: “The 
major events that determine the future have 
already happened, irrevocably.” 

No one I know is so blind as to suggest 
that we can fill the bellies of 60 million more 
people in the United States within the next 
2 decades without conserving our soil, 
bringing in new land and preserving the 
integrity, the opportunity, and the living 
standards of the American farmer. More- 
over, why look ahead only 20 years? Those 
of us who shall have returned to merciful 
dust shall have left our progeny, to what? 
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Who’s to say the family of tomorrow won’t 
want, and need, and be able to pay for more 
and better food? Finally, you answer for 
yourselves the importance of food and fiber 
on an island of freedom in a sea of revolu- 
tion, totalitarianism, and hostility. 

What are the factors which are raising bar- 
riers to comprehension of this problem be- 
tween farm and city segments of population 
within our own country? 

Americans today buy food with the same 
detachment as to its origin, as they buy 
buttons. And why not? It comes boned, 
trimmed, wrapped, packaged, processed, and, 
in general, dolled up like nylon stockings or 
an electric shaver. No one objects to that. 


_It’s an inevitable consequence of competi- 


tion. And it moves more food, even though 
it may send many a farmer to the hard-cider 
jug muttering over his share of the consumer 
dollar. But the city man and woman, the 
consumer, must be reminded that human 
hands, human muscle, and human sweat have 
shaped that pretty thing he lifts out of a 
supermarket showcase. 

Second, it should be obvious that the 
farmer and his family who, in 1940, com- 
posed 23 percent of the population and to- 
day numbers only 13 percent, will not be 
content with second class citizenship on the 
economic scale. Even after discounting some 
of the phony figures, grabbed by quack poli- 
ticians who would have us believe that Gov- 
ernment policy is the sole villian of that 
trend, we must recognize that many good 
farmers are in trouble. And if their trouble 
is not as bad as some would have us believe, 
it is bad enough to make them resentful of 
cavalier criticisms from the ignorant, the 
indifferent or the dishonest. 

In other words, the acknowledged farm 
cost-price squeeze, the excesses of produc- 
tion over demand, the high and climbing 
capital requirements of modern farming, the 
new demand for brains in equal part with 
brawn and the inevitable spread in price 
between the raw farm product and the proc- 
essed, retail package, are not and must not 
be considered frivolous or imagined difficul- 
ties arising from the complaints of “spoiled” 
farmers who want their cake and would eat 
it, too. That is not true of agriculture as 
a whole, and woe be to those who misread 
the signs. Those who, representing wholly 
urban or industrialized constituencies, em- 
brace such monstrous nonsense are unwit- 
tingly collectivizing American agriculture, 
just as surely as agriculture was collectivized 
by planned famine and the firing squad in 
Russia and Red China. They are tearing 
down production patterns and threatening 
the food supply of a rapidly expanding na- 
tional population. 

In other words, the preservation and pro- 
motion of sound, and diversified, flexible and 
prosperous farming is critical to the non- 
farming consumers of this country—not only 
for the benefit of farmers but for the benefit 
of the millions who are massing in the great 
cities. 
own way, if it is to be the way of the trans- 
gressor on the legitimate aspirations of rural 
America. For, if the city people, in un- 
thinking misuse of their new political ad- 
vantage, by-pass agriculture in spreading the 
good things of life, they will pay for that 
error as the hungry people of foreign lands 
are paying—in agonies of want amid the 
suffocation of human liberty. 

What is the farmer’s responsibility? He is 
walking on eggs, his own eggs, if you please, 
in the matter of devising Government farm 


policy. Before he brandishes his vote as a` 


weapon to force indefensible Government 
preference that, as one wise old rancher said, 
“goes against the grain of reason,” let him 
consider the consequences of political buc- 
caneering. Two-thirds of the American peo- 
ple today live and work in 168 areas de- 
scribed by the United States Bureau of the 
Census as “metropolitan.” California, but 


The urbanites cannot have it their. 
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a few years ago sixth in the population roll- 
call of the States, and the home of vast 
farming, is today second in numbers of peo- 
ple. At the same time it has become one of 
the most highly urbanized States in the 
Union. 

Fifteen years ago only 1 out of every 4 
people employed in States comprising the 
Southern Confederacy held nonfarm jobs. 
Today half—50O percent—of the southern 
population earn its livelihood away from the 
farm. 

Right here in our own empire, considering 
the States of Utah, Colorado, and Arizona, 
more people live in metropolitan areas than 
outside of them. 

It was not so many years ago that Henry 
Wallace said at Des Moines, “My greatest fear 
is that the farmers themselves may destroy 
the farm legislative machinery by asking it 
to do work for which it was never designed.” 
And he said, too, that with good weather 
and no. war, a 90 percent corn loan “will soon 
build up utterly fantastic supplies and en- 
danger the whole system of commodity loans 
and the ever-normal granary.” 

Just over 2 years ago, Secretary Benson 
warned that “the resentment of 140 million 
nonfarm consumers is mounting against the 
expensive, wasteful, and ineffective program 
of rigid price supports. “And,” he said, “‘the 
surest way for any group in this country to 
commit suicide is to forget the ultimate con- 
sumer.” 

I will leave it to others on this program 
to persuade or dissuade you as to the validity 
of the wartime and hangover system of price 
supports that are at issue today. (I use 
the term “hangover” advisedly.) 
should advise you that no minority bloc— 
whether it be farmers, veterans, or labor 
unions—can long succeed in prosecuting that 
which a majority of the people concludes to 
be wrongfully self-serving and in conflict 
with the general welfare. The panoply of 
history is littered with the wreckage of 
movements—political or economic— the 
sponsors of which persisted in “going against 
the grain of reason.” 

You Know and I know that representative 
government such as ours, in a complex so- 
ciety such as ours, is a coalition of minorities 
into majorities that are ever changing. 
More and more ours is becoming a system of 
wheels within wheels: Business and indus- 
try use the weapons of tariff to preserve 
their markets and to protect their profits 
from the infiltration of cheaper competition. 
That privilege entails a responsibility. And 
when it appears that American protectionism 
threatens to drive out foreign trade to the 
point of breeding depressions abroad, some- 
thing must be done about it. Men and 
women won the right to organize for self- 
improvement and protection. But that 
right carried with it a responsibility not to 
bludgeon and coerce freemen in the reck- 
less or lawless use of force, boycott or other 
conspiracies designed to rule or ruin recal- 
citrant employers. Abuse of that responsi- 
bility brought the Taft-Hartley act. And 
public reaction against racketeering, Com- 
munist infiltration and other evils, is slowly 
encouraging greater maturity in the Ameri- 
can labor movement. Public opinion, when 
informed and aroused, is the great equalizer 
in this republic. 

In other words, when people embark on 
what the public comes to believe is economic 
or political piracy; when people set aside the 
one fundamental truth of the interdepend- 
ence of all society, they have and always will 
suffer the backlash of public opinion—just 
so long as we have free speech, and free 
inquiry, and free elections. 

Of course the farm problem is fissionable. 
It lends itself to the thundering declama- 
tions of demagogs—both from the farm 
and from the city. It lends itself to amusing 
and titillating comments—but which com- 
ments contribute nothing to enlightenment 
or solutions, I can recall one such quote 
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that I thought was catchy, but fearfully mis- 
. Disputing the wisdom of sliding or 
flexible supports, one of our wittier public 
said, “Instead of eliminating sur- 
Pluses, as advertised, they are eliminating 
farmers, not as advertised.” One might 
Counter that by saying that high and rigid 
Supports, “instead of producing abundantly 
for the profit of the farmer and the benefit 
the consumer, as advertised, produced 
abundantly for storage in warhouses and 
Caves, not as advertised.” And, one might 
add, at double expense to the producing 
farmer, in depressed prices and inflated taxes. 
Neither of the foregoing propositions is 
Wholly true or wholly false. But both illus- 
ate the glandular aspects of political free- 
ting that stimulates the flow of Ameri- 
Can bile while paralyzing the function of 
the American mind. 

It is folly, doubled and redoubled, to talk 
about “taking the farm problem out of 
Partisan politics.” It is an issue, to be 

hed out in the exhausting hubbub of 

e upcoming campaign. And we would 

ve it no other way. But we in the city 
and you on the farm must remember this: 

e farm problem is in two parts—economic 
and political. Politically, the critics of dis- 

Ssing declines in net farm income, and the 
Shifting trends in farm populations, are on 
the attack. Perhaps they should be. Theirs 

an enormous advantage. Because we are 
not accustomed, in this country, to balkan- 

prosperity—to accepting material prog- 

by 85 percent of the people, while even 

15 percent lag behind. All the people—and 

I mean all the people—want to do something 
About it. 

But it is the obligation of thoughtful peo- 

to recognize and isolate the purely politi- 

Cal dissents from the more sober and more 

Cerebral economic solutions, if any. And 

that obligation is shared by all of us—not 

e country cousins and not the city slickers. 

r this is a national problem, to be an- 
8Wered by all the people as one nation, and 
Not to be contracted out as the personal ve- 
hicle of mountebanks who approach great 
Problems of our times more with an open 
Mouth than with an open mind. Farmers 
āre neighbors, customers, and kinfolk of the 

40 million men and women and children of 
Urbanized America. And the urbanite, who 
is not without economic problems of his own, 

and should be the farmer’s best friend. 

They must not be split away from each 
Other by ambitious politicians who, without 
Other visible means of support, would parlay 

mtent and resentment, human bitter- 
hess and economic dislocation into a coveted 
Stat at the public trough. Nor must one 
Segment of society be penalized at the ex- 
Pense of the other because this fantas- 

Cally difficult puzzle lends itself so well to 

the Specialists in double-think and double- 

; that unwelcome, human contribution 

to automation—the liar who figures the 
gures that lie. 

The historian, Allan Nevins said recently, 
e farm problem offers great temptation 
for a display of opportunism, and a wide 
Scope of statesmanlike exploration.” “Both 
in Congress and among the presidential as- 
Pirants,” he said, “the entire subject needs 
exploration before next November, not for 
Vote catching but for the national good.” 

Referring back to my own foregoing re- 
Marks, perhaps I have been guilty of unkind 
and emotional references to those whom I 

lieve to be wrong. It is odd, indeed, how 
Quickly one’s opponent becomes a quack, or 
an ambitious politician, or a “demagogue.” 

if you will pardon my few lapes into lusty 
if not illuminating language, may I draw 
humbly from a paragraph by Mr. Adlai Ste- 
venson, whose identity is probably not un- 
familiar to you. 
S Referring to the great farm debate, he said: 

Each of these problems breaks down into 
the reflection of the life and times of human 
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beings—of wheat farmers in Minnesota, and 
factory workers in New Jersey, and fisher- 
men in Maine, and orange pickers in Cali- 
forna, and cotton choppers in Georgia. Here 
is our eternal concern as Democrats” (and 
I am sure he would share that eternal con- 
cern with a Republican here and there)— 
our eternal concern, he said, is “with the 
way men live, and the way men dream, and 
with the opportunity each must have to 
take his rightful place in the long march of 
history.” 

No country cousins, no city slickers? I 
should say not. This is a Nation of Ameri- 
cans, to be kept that way—by a fast infield, 
the brotherhood of man and the grace of 
God. 


Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-six Will Be 


a Banner Year for College Graduates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, spring 
is almost here. Each year every Mem- 
ber who has a university in his district 
is concerned as to what the employment 
situation will be for college graduates.. 

I have four universities and colleges in 
the 22d District of Illinois. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois conducts a continual 
search for ways in which to fit its grad- 
uates into our social and economic sys- 
tem. It has been one of the most suc- 
cessful in the United States in this 
endeavor. 

It appears from the attached article 
in U. S. News & World Report that this 
year will be a banner one for graduates 
in the employment field. In many fields 
there are not enough graduates to fill 
the jobs. This year will be no exception. 

The salaries for graduates are rising. 
The search for engineers continues to be 
a pressing one, with a range of starting 
Salaries between $347 and $525 per 
month, depending on the abilities and 
the scholastic record of the graduate. 

At the Unievrsity of Illinois there will 
be more than 20,000 interviews conducted 
with approximately 20 to 30 employers 
each day on the University of Illinois 
campus to talk with graduates between 
now and graduating time. 

This all speaks well for the healthy 
state of our economy. It is a hopeful sign 
for those getting ready to enter higher 
education to know that their prospects in 
the years ahead are good. The spcial re- 
port, in full, is herewith attached from 
the issue of March 9, 1956, of the U. S. 
News & World Report: 

JOBS FOR GRADUATES PLENTIFUL, PAY RISING 

(Job openings for college graduates this 
year, it turns out, are continuing good. 
Demand is high, starting pay is higher than 
ever. 

(Here is a closeup of just what is being 
offered to seniors at one big midwestern 
college, as spring recruiting starts.) 

URBANA, ILL—A manhunt for talented 
youths is taking place right now at Ameri- 
can colleges. Thousands of companies are 
conducting a spring drive to hire college 
graduates of all kinds. 
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In some career fields, a student who wished 
to consider all offers could talk with more 
than 100 prospective employers, without 
leaving the campus. Offers of up to $7,000 
a year, as starting pay, are dangled before 
the-eyes of the brightest graduates in certain 
fields. : 

Many people have wondered how long the 
boom for college graduates could continue. 
Would 1956 bring a decline in demand, lower 
salaries for beginners? As far as early signs 
are concerned, the answer is “No.” Jobs 
seem to be plentiful and salaries are still 
headed up. 

A preview of the job outlook for the 1956 
crop of graduates is given in job-placement 
reports of a typical large midwestern uni- 
versity, the University of Illinois. 

This university is located near the geo- 
graphical center of the United States. It 
gets demands for graduates from all quarters 
of the American economy. 

Already on the university’s campus are 
the first arrivals among representatives of 
more than 1,000 companies that have won 
permission to interview students on the 
university grounds. 

In addition, hundreds of other companies 
have applications on file for the names of 
youths who might be interested in working 
for them when they complete their college 
courses. 


NO “POUNDING OF SIDEWALKS” 


It’s a situation that seems strange to the 
graduates of United States colleges in the 
1930’s, who often “pounded the pavements” 
for weeks or months after graduation day, 
looking for jobs of any description. 

Overall, starting salaries offered here are 
up approximately $25 a month from last 
year. In the case of liberal-arts majors, with 
no specialized training for industry, oppor- 
tunities are plentiful at a pay range usually 
of $4,000 to $5,000 a-year. 

The keenest competition this year, at Illi- 
nois as elsewhere, still is for engineering 
graduates. More than 500 firms, seeking en- 
gineers, will interview on this campus dur- 
ing the year. In the peak interviewing sea- 
son, through March, 12 companies per day 
will be permitted to visit the campus to re- 
cruit engineeers. 

Without the limit on this type of recruit- 
ing, nearly twice that number of firms would 
be interviewing engineers each day at this 
one college. è 

Greatest shortages in this field appear to 
be for ceramic and metallurgical engineers. 
Salary offers here often exceed $5,000 a year. 

The average sáiuries offered for engineers 
in the February graduating class at Illinois 
were these: civil engineering, $4,860; elec- 
trical engineering, $5,232; general engineer- 
ing, $4,680; mechanical engineering, $5,028; 
and aeronautical engineering, $5,400. 

WANTED: MANY CHEMISTS 


In heavy demand, too, are chemistry grad- 
uates. One university placement officer re- 
ports that “the number of positions avail- 
able for chemists and chemical engineers 
has never been greater than it is today.” 
The reason, he states, is a large increase in 
employment by companies which have long 
utilized chemists, plus a flood of new posi- 
tions being created by firms which formerly 
employed few chemists, if any. More money 
than ever before, this man explains, is being 
spent for research and development work 
on established products and on potential new 
products. This requires a record number of 
new chemists. 

Students with business specialties are 
being sought by interviewers as well. Be- 
cause of the competition for commerce 
graduates, most major employers are now 
visiting the campus in the autumn as well 
as in the spring. As a result, 80 percent 
of the 138 students graduating in the Feb- 
Tuary Class of the university’s college of 
commerce had their career plans set before 
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they left the campus. Competition for ac- 
countants is especially keen. Salaries offered 
range from $3,900 to $5,100 here. 

Job offers in agriculture, also, are more 
numerous than for the last several years. 
Interviewers from about 25 companies vis- 
ited this campus last year to talk with inter- 
ested agriculture students, and from 400 to 
450 openings were listed by mail. 

Most seniors in this field, placement offi- 
cers report, can expect at least 2 or 3 job 
offers. The majority of openings are for 
salesmen in such fields as fertilizers, feeds, 
chemicals, farm machinery, meats and seeds. 
More agriculture graduates also are being 
sought for general business training, by cor- 
porations which deal with farmers. Only in 
-the area of farm management is the supply 
likely to exceed the demand for graduates 
this year, 

‘ALL OF GOVERNMENT 


Government jobs are being actively offered 
as well, and seem to be attracting consider- 
able interest at Illinois. More than 100 stu- 
dents here talked with a representative of 
the United States State Department, who 
visited the campus last October to explain 
the program for foreign-service officers. Ar- 
rangements have been worked out for several 
hundred students to take new examinations 
on the campus this spring for Federal service. 

For the student graduating with a B. A. 
degree, the starting salary for most Federal 
jobs turns out to be $3,670 a year—with, 
in some fields, good prospects for a raise to 
$4,525 in a few years. Local governments, 
however, are offering specialists as much as 
$4,791 a year to start. 


A SEARCH FOR TEACHERS 


Teaching jobs, meanwhile, are abundant. 
“Each year the shortage of teachers is be- 
coming more critical,” the teacher-place- 
ment officer here reports. “Several years 
ago, the shortage was most pronounced at 
the elementary level. Now a shortage exists 
in all high-school teaching fields except 
physical education for men, and even there 
most candidates for positions are able to 
find them.” 

This university’s office of teacher place- 
ment listed 10,000 positions as available last 
year. They included jobs in all 48 States, 
the District of Columbia and many foreign 
countries. The demand this year is reported 
to be even greater. Representatives from 
cities as far away as California and Oregon 
are coming to interview prospective teaching 
candidates on the Illinois campus. 

There seems to be a growing shortage of 
teachers at the college level as well. Last 
year, 2,164 college-teaching positions were 
reported—a jump of 43 percent over the 
previous year. 

Average salaries for beginners range from 
a low of $3,425 for elementary schoolteachers 
to 64,287 for vocational-agricultural instruc- 
tors. These are for a 9-month school year. 
The highest salaries being offered in the field 
are for city-school superintendents, gradu- 
ated with higher degrees, who can expect 
an average of $7,440 a year to start. 


LAWYER RECRUITING: SELECTIVE 


The demands for law graduates, too, has 
been increasing steadily since 1951. Last 
year in this field, 161 vacanices were listed 
and there were only 17 graduates and 15 
alumni registered for placement assistance. 

Despite the strong demand here, placement 
officials report, the employment of law gradu- 
ates remains highly selective, on a profes- 
sional-association basis. Most law firms and 
law graduates think in terms of an eventual 
partnership. For this reason, the employer 
tries to make a careful study of the young 
lawyer and his family, to determine how well 
he will work out with the firm. 

Large eastern law firms, insurance com- 
panies, and banks, however, are beginning 
to use campus interviews for their initial 
contact with young lawyers. There is a 
strong demand, too, for lawyers to work as 
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insurance adjusters. Men with some tech- 
nical background are needed in the field 
of patent law. Trust departments of banks 
also have numerous openings this year for 
law graduates. The majority of Illinois law 
graduates, however, seem to prefer general 
practice or corporate legal work, and look 
for employment in that area. 

A placement official in the law field says: 
“Occasionally, I have received requests from 
highly successful lawyers specifying that the 
graduate they want must be in the top 5 
or 10 percent of the class. I used to assume 
that these were men who, from personal 
experience, realize that high grades in school 
are indicative of assured success in practice. 
Several times, however, I have checked the 
scholastic records of one of these successful 
attorneys and found that he graduated near 
the bottom of his class and must have spent 
a goodly portion of his time, while in school, 
in the dean’s office trying to get off probation 
or remain in school.” 

Generally, it turns out, the large law firms 
and corporate legal departments emphasize 
high grades and experience on the college- 
law publication, while the smaller firms and 
legal departments tend to be more interested 
in the man and his personal attributes. 

Other, smaller fields are opening up for 
the college graduate. As one example, more 
and more calls are being received for alumni 
with some experience to fill positions in per- 
sonnel management and labor relations. 

Salaries in this sector are increasing with 
the demand. Government agencies, which 
have been hiring very few graduates in this 
field during the last few years, are reported 
to be actively seeking people with training 
in the labor area. An increasing number of 
corporations are establishing programs for 
industrial-relations trainees. Pay is almost 
always over $400 a month, with an occa- 
sional offer of $450 and higher. 


OUTLOOK FOR WOMEN 


For women students, requests for home 
economists in all areas—business, teaching, 
extension, and research—greatly outnumber 
the available candidates this spring. Last 
year, nearly 500 positions requiring a home- 
economics background were listed with this 
university. To fill those jobs, there were 77 
seniors interested in employment, plus a few 
alumnae registrants. 

The greatest demand in the home-eco- 
nomics field appears to be in food positions. 
These involve jobs in business with food 
companies, public utilities and retail stores, 
and dietetics positions in hospitals, restau- 
rants, and school-lunch programs. Positions 
in teaching and research at colleges and uni- 
verties account for about a quarter of all 
listed vacancies. These require a master’s 
or doctor's degree, are primarily of interest 
to alumnae. x 

Women graduates are iù demand as librar- 
ians, too. Each student graduated from this 
university’s library school last year had, as an 
average, 12 jobs from which to choose. Job 
requests are running 40 percent higher this 
year than last. Major libraries from all over 
the country send representatives to the cam- 
pus for interviews, and many libraries ar- 
range to give their examinations locally. - 

The greatest demands, in this field, are 
in the technical areas and in work with 
children and young people, placement offi- 
cials say. 

TWENTY THOUSAND INTERVIEWS 


In all, 20 to 30 employers are arriving every 
day on this one university campus to talk 
with students soon to graduate. The num- 
ber of interviews conducted on the campus 
will total more than 20,000 for this school 
year. That is in addition to a placement 
list, with hundreds of vacancies on file. 

With this year’s strong demand for col- 
lege students, salary rates are still rising 
in most fields. Companies, in many cases, 
are having a difficult time keeping the salaries 
for men hired in past years higher than the 
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salaries of new employees. One man hired 
by a major company 3 years ago, for exam- 
ple, discovered that he is making the same 
salary as that being offered his brother, wh? 
is graduating from this college in 1956. 


DEMAND: HOW STEADY? 


The foregoing is a report on the job out- 
look, as of now, for the college class of 1956- 
A business slump could bring a quick chang? 
in this outlook on campuses across the Na- 
tion. But even with a mild slump, the 
chances appear good for a bright young 
man or young woman to make an excellent 
business connection before leaving col- 
lege. 

The reason is that college graduates are 
in short supply at this time. Automation 
is raising the demand for technicians. The 
economy has grown, to care for a huge and 
growing population. The draft continues tO 
operate, forcing companies to have replace- 
ments ready, or in training, for many of 
their younger key men in management OF 
technical fields. 

At the same time, the annual “crop” of 
college graduates remains low, with only # 
slight increase above that of recent years. 
It will be the mid-1960’s before the big post- 
war population will reach the college level. 

Prospects for the American college grad- 
uates of 1956, as a result, are almost un- 
believably good, with job offers at high pay 
available now for nearly everyone who wants 
to get started on his career. 


PAY OUTLOOK FOR CLASS OF 1956 


Here’s what one big college—the Uni- 
versity of Illinois—is finding, as spring re- 
cruiting of graduates: begins: 


Range of starting salaries (per month) 


Rngineersay 3 pac" eee $347-$525 
Business specialist__...__.._.____ 325- 425 
DAW Vets iat renin Geo 325- 500 
Agriculture technicians__....___- 300- 500 
Wen eHerscsen sae ins ee ee 285- 357 
Government trainees___________- 306—. 399 
Tibrariang sonsu— so coe lee 300- 500 
Liberal-arts majors_......--.__-- 333- 416 


“Tech” Famine Weakens Our B-47 
Atomic Thrust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


.Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of March 11, 1956] 
“TECH” FAMINE WEAKENS OUR B-47 
ATOMIC THRUST 


(First of a series on SAC’s Achilles Heel) 
(By John G. Norris) 


There is an ominous weakness in the Stra- 
tegic Air Command today. Already it has 
seriously lowered the combat readiness of 
the Air Force’s long-range nuclear striking 
arm. 

As Russia’s own strategic bombing capac- 
ity increases by leaps and bounds, SAC 
leaders view the situation with the greatest 
concern. The lives of millions of Americans 
and even the existence of the Nation itself 
may depend on SAC’s ability to do its job. 

“The situation is critical and is our chief 
worry today,” says Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
SAC commander in chief. “We still can 
carry out our mission, but at a high cost in 
efficiency and effort.” 
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Briefly, the problem is that SAC is fighting 
& losing battle trying to keep its bombers 
flying. A grave shortage of skilled mechan- 
ies, coupled with an unbelievable high turn- 
Over in newly trained technicians, is re- 
sponsible. s 

Too many B-47’s are temporarily out of 
Operation each day because of mechanical 
dificulties. Too many training missions 
Cannot be completed becayse something goes 
Wrong in the air. Some call this condition, 
“SAC’s Achilles Heel.” 

Here is an actual example: 

ORLANDO, Fta.—The 6-engine jet B-47 takes 
off just after dawn from the 2-mile-long 
runway’at Pinecastle Air Force Base here on 
a simulated nuclear bombing mission. 

As the 600-mile-an-hour bomber levels 
off upstairs, you get out of your parachute 
harness, hook on an oxygen bottle, and crawl 
through the belly to the bombardier-navi- 
gator’s post in the nose. 

First Lt. Glenn F. Morgan, Jr., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., gestures at the radar scope. The 
instrument is the main element of the air- 
Plane’s “K-system”—the “magic black box” 
which makes it possible to bomb individual 
buildings in a city accurately from above 
40,000 feet through darkness or clouds. 

Morgan, a 32-year-old Bethesda High 
School and George Washington University 
Law School graduate, shouts something in- 
distinguishable. Both of you fasten your 
oxygen masks, dangling from heavy crash 
helmets, so that you can talk on the inter- 
com, 

THE SAME LETHAL STEPS 

Morgan explains that the B-47 is turning 
to start its visual bombing run. From the 
Preflight briefings, you know that this re- 
alistic training mission will go through virtu- 
ally every step that would be performed if 
this were an actual nuclear attack on an 
enemy target thousands of miles across the 
world. 

That includes flying a precision point-to- 
Point course back and forth over the South- 
eastern States, navigating by the stars; a 
rendevous with a tanker plane for in-flight 
refueling; visual bomb drops of 500-pound 
Conventional bombs on the range at Avon 
Park, Fla., just to make sure the release 
mechanism works, and—the climax—the 
radar bomb run on the main target. 

At lunch the day before, Col. Mike McCoy, 
of Pomona, Calif., commander of the 321st 
Medium Bomb Wing, had introduced you to 
the bomber crew. It was a “lead crew”—a 
highly trained outfit which had been through 
Countless Air Force schools and special 
courses to fit the men for their job. With 
the thoroughness that SAC does things, the 
three-man combat unit had a precise target 
in Eurasia which it would attack if the 
whistle blew. 

What was it McCoy had said? It cost the 
Government $616,000 to qualify one B47 
Pilot. You can believe it; considering what 
they have to know. 

Capt. Edward J. Albers, 34, of Centralia, 
Wash., the copilot, had seen extensive World 
War IT service, like Morgan. Both had been 
recalled when the Korean war broke out, 
Albers just short of his college degree and 
Morgan ready to enter law practice with his 
father in Washington. 

The aircraft commander, Capt. John W. 
Rosenbalm, 27, of Kansas City, had served 
in the Air Force continuously since becoming 
an air cadet after the war. A typical B-47 
crew, you were told, each married and with a 
child, average age just over 30. 

You wonder what keeps the three top- 
flight men—still reservists without assur- 
ance of an Air Force career—on the job at 
cCaptain’s pay. Then you recall what Gen- 
eral LeMay had said about so many of his 
People being “dedicated.” 

HOLDS THE ROAD 

Rosenbalm asks if you'd like to fiy the 
airplane, and gingerly you take Albers’ seat, 
He takes it off automatic pilot, and it han- 
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dies like your Buick.. But you know how 
much skill is required to put this airplane 
through all its paces. 

Then comes the approach to the target. 
Instead of Moscow, it is Charlotte, N. C., 
where there is a radar bomb-scoring squad- 
ron, able to tell just where the B-47’s load 
would land. 

Morgan starts his bomb run from the 
IP (initial point), eyes glued to the radar 
scope. Countless hours of study of aerial 
photographs, he hopes, will enable him to 
pick out the obscure target through the 
clouds. 

Morgan’s major problem is target identi- 
fication. If his target is unidentifiable on 
the scope, he aims for some oil tanks a 
known distance away which give a recog- 
nizable blip. He sets the “magic black box” 
for such “offet” bombing and makes adjust- 
ments for wind, speed, altitude, etc. The 
electronic brain should do the rest. 

This is the payoff, the end product of all 
those billions invested in SAC planes, bases 
and men. If SAC can do its job—get 
through and hit the target with devastating 
results—then it should never be necessary 
to use it. The deterrent threat should keep 
the peace. 

Just then the “black box” fails. Only one 
of the many instruments goes out—the true 
speed indicator—but it isenough. On orders 
from Rosenbalm, Morgan squeezes past you 
and checks the bank of electronic tubes 
and other mystifying equipment. Finally he 
fixes it. 

But it is too late. The simulated bomb- 
ing mission is an “abort.” 

Some green airman mechanic had not ad- 
justed a setscrew properly and an overworked 
sergeant-supervisor had failed to check it. 
So the black box failed and the combined 
skills and efforts of the men who built the 
plane and base, planned the mission, readied 
the plane for flight, and then flew it well, all 
came to naught. 

As you head for home, you recall the old 
jingle about the loss of a horseshoe, the 
horse, the rider, the battle, and the kingdom 
itself, all for want of a nail. Is the country 
in danger for lack of SAC blacksmiths? 

The above account of a regularly scheduled 
B-47 training mission, on which this re- 
ported happened to go, points up SAC’s big- 
gest problem today. It causes more head- 
aches within SAC, in fact, than the certain 
knowledge that the United States is falling 
behind Russia in production of B-—52-type 
bombers and in the development of strategic 
ballistic missiles. For the technician prob- 
lem is immediate and gives no promise of 
getting better. The full consequences of 
bomber and missile lags lie in the future. 

SAC represents a tremendous investment— 
$8 billion worth of planes, bases, and other 
property. It costs $1 billion a year to operate 
the arm plus several additional billions for 
new planes and bases. 

But the money aspect is relatively unim- 
portant, The sole reason for maintaining 
such costly might is that the Nation’s only 
potential enemy is putting even greater effort 
into building a strategic bombing force capa- 
ble of destroying the United States. If one 
small but vital element of SAC’s vast, com- 
plex fighting machine breaks down, the end 
result could be catastrophic. 

Studies have been made of what might be 
expected from a massive nuclear - attack 
against the United States. At present, the 
United States can count. on no more than 
2 hours’ warning from its mid-continent 
radar net and much less if an end run is 
made from the sea. The Arctic DEW line 
will not be ready for another couple of years. 

Currently, the offense has a considerable 
edge over air defense weapons. Fighter- 
interceptors and missiles could not stop a 
mass attack. Some bombers would get 
through. With nuclear bombs now measured 
in millions of tons of TNT—capable of level- 
ing whole cities and scattering radioactive 
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fall-out over surrounding States—tremen- 
dous destruction would be certain. 

Russia’s newly developed atomic capabil- 
ity has led to a Httle-known change in_ 
SAC’s primary task. Formerly SAC’s main 
mission was to lay waste an enemy’s war in- 
dustries—to destroy his ability and will to re- 
sist. 

Today, SAC’s major role in all-out war 
would be destruction of the enemy’s strate- 
gic air force. At the same time, it would 
make strikes in key areas to help block ad- 
vances of enemy land forces, and then, if 
necessary, it would take on its classic role of 
hitting key enemy centers. 

The new concept is that whichever side 
wins the opening air battle will win the upper 
hand and probably the war. 

At the moment, SAC is ahead of SUSAC 
(Soviet Union Strategic Air Force) in air- 
craft. B-47’s—the backbone of SAC—are 
greatly superior to TU-4’s, a B-—29-type 
bomber which has been the major Russian 
strategic bomber. 

This is a big and cheering edge at the mo- 
ment. But the Soviet Union is speeding pro- 
duction of the “Bison,” roughly equal to our 
B-52; the “Badger,” comparable to the B-47, 
and the “Bear,” a turboprop (jet turbine 
driving a propeller) bomber of which we 
have none. 

All three Russian bombers are probably in 
operational units in limited numbers and 
General LeMay says the Bear—though not as 
good as the Bison and Badger—‘is good 
enough to make damaging attacks on this 
country.” 

Men, however, are still more important 
than machines, and the question arises as to 
the relative efficiency of the American and 
Soviet organizations. SAC commanders have 
a definite superiority in combat know-how. 
They have had war experience and the Reds 
started only 10 years ago. 

But SUSAC has a stability of force that 
SAC chiefs envy. No one leaves voluntarily, 
and few want to. Soviet combat pilots and 
technicians live better than almost anyone 
else in Russia. 

Contrast this with the situation in SAC. 
Less than 5 years ago, LeMay had a team 
largely composed of war-tested “pros.” Since 
then his command has greatly expanded and 
its airplanes and their equipment have be- 
come tremendously more complex. 

For the most part, SAC combat crews today 
are experienced and fully qualified to do their 
job. The turnover problem, for the moment, 
is not serious. 

But the experience and skill level among 
SAC maintenance crews is low. Ninety-one 
percent of all SAC enlisted airmen have been 
in the command less than 4 years. In the 
more critical skills needed to maintain SAC 
planes, it takes 2 to 2% years to train a re- 
cruit to the point where he is of much use. 
And at the end of their initial 4-year enlist- 
ment, 4 out of 5 such men decline to reen- 
list. 

What has caused this critical situation, in 
the face of congressional action boosting mil- 
itary pay and reenlistment bonuses, will be 
discussed in succeeding stories along with 
some proposed remedies. 


The Bright Side of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 
Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
place in the Recor an item from the 


column written by Mrs. K. E. Sheimo, 
which is carried in the Lake Preston 
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(S. Dak.) Times, published by Mr. 
Sheimo. Too often, in our deliberations, 
we become so concerned with issues that 
we can see only the dark side of life, 
and it is with the thought of noting the 
good things also in life that I insert the 
item which follows: 

How many times as I look out at the set- 
ting sun, or up at the star-filled sky, or into 
the eyes of my loved ones I feel a pang of 
sympathy for those whose eyes can never 
see these lovely sights. 

Yet there are many people in this world 
who have the gift of sight yet never lift their 
eyes to see the skies ablaze with light. 
Their eyes are blind to beauty and to the 
wonders of the world around them. 

They plod along in mental darkness see- 
ing only the humdrum, the obvious, the 
commonplace. They never pause to look at 
the beautiful flowers, the trees and the birds, 
the green grass and the blue skies. 

The world is full of beauty, but how much 
of it we miss. We're all a little blind, I’m 
sure. 


Archbishop Beran, of Prague: Roman 
Catholic Primate of Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
many are the heinous and dastardly 
deeds of Communist wherever they are 
in power. No matter how carefully and 
cleverly they try to conceal their nefari- 
ous activities, certain facts betraying 
their methods and machinations against 
humanity seep through the tightest cur- 
tains drawn between the lands of the 
workers’ paradise and the free world. 
The few stray facts that do come through 
are repelling and revolting to the free 
minds of the West. Everywhere in the 
Communist world the people are not only 
regimented, but they are held under con- 
stant surveillance, being constantly spied 
upon by the secret security police. No 
one is free in any sense of the word. 
There is no freedom of movement, no 
freedom of assembly, no freedom of 
speech, no freedom of the press, nor 
freedom of conscience. 

In recent times, freedom of conscience 
has taken an additional significance. 
All religious institutions, Christian 
churches in particular, have championed 
freedom of conscience, and especially in 
central and eastern Europ,e the Roman 
Catholic Church. Nowhere else in recent 
years has the struggle for freedom of 
conscience, freedom for one’s soul, been 
more intense and bitter than in those 
parts of Europe where Communists hold 
the upper hand. 

In Czechoslovakia, the home of Co- 
menius and Masaryk, the struggle has 
been particularly bitter. There the 
Communists have nationalized all 
schools, have expropriated all church 
property, and have tried to silence and 
subdue all church leaders. In this task, 
they found in the leadership of the 
Roman Catholic Church their strongest 
opposition for right and justice. For 
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several years the Communists tried to 
silence and suppress these leaders who 
were deprived of the means whereby 
their views were publicized. They were 
warned against the danger of harboring 
independent views. At the same time, 
they were also under constant. threat of 
intimidation and even under threat of 
physical torture. But neither by bully- 
ing nor by blandishment could the Com- 
munists sway or silence the most out- 
spoken critic of the Communist regime 
in Czechoslovakia, Archbishop Josef Be- 
ran, the Archbishop of Prague and the 
Roman Catholic primate of Czechoslo- 
vakia. On March 10, 1951, his ene- 
mies pounced upon him without warning. 
He was placed under arrest by the secret 
police; then he was fined by the author- 
ities and banished from Prague toa place 
still unknown to us in the free world. 

In recalling that sad day, March 10, 
the fifth anniversary of the imprison- 
ment, we can only hope and pray that 
this devoted servant and leader of his 
people, this prince of peace, is still alive. 
We hope that the heroic manner in which 
he has endured the suffering which has 
been so unjustly inflicted upon him will 
serve to inspire free men everywhere to 
resist tyranny and devote themselves as 
resolutely and as unselfishly as he has 
done to the defense of the cause of free- 
dom. 


Lodi Wine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


-HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following story of 
an outstanding product in the 11th Con- 
gressional District of California: 


Lodi, in the heart of California’s fabulous 
central valley, for years has been known as 
the home of the glamorous Flame Tokay 
grape and as the scene of the national wine 
show. Immediately surrounding it are 40 
thousand acres of vineyards producing the 
finest table and wine grapes available any- 
where in the world. 

Also in this area are 17 wineries trans- 
forming the fruit of these vineyards into fine 
wines. Thesé wines already are popular 
throughout the markets of our country. 

Today Lodi has a new reason for honorable 
mention. As a result of action by the 
Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service it is now officially 
recognized by this,Government as a natural 
winegrowing area. 

As a result vintners whose products con- 
form to requirements of the United States 
Internal Revenue Service announcement now 
may label their bottles “Lodi wine.” 


And as & further result, products of the 
newly designated district henceforth will be 
recognizable throughout the wine markets of 
the Nation and the world by the appellation 
or origin “Lodi” on their labels. 

For generations natural characteristics of 
soil and climate especially adaptable to the 


‘growing of wine grapes have lead to the 


steady growth of the Lodi district in viti- 
cultural industry importance. 
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More recently winemakers, taking advan- 
tage of the special qualities of the lush 
Palominos, Tokays and other grape varieties 
grown within a few miles of Lodi, have de- 
veloped Lodi Sherry and Port wines to the 
point where they rival in color, quality and 
flavor anything produced in Spain or any; 
where else in the world. I quote from & 
statement from John Hoggatt, manager of 
the Lodi District Chamber of Commerce: 

“In fact connoisseurs of wine throughout 
the Nation now admit that some of our 
wineries in the Lodi district are producing 
Sherry that surpasses anything brought 
forth from any other traditional wine cen- 
ter of the world. 

“I am enthusiastic over the far-reaching 
effects that the new Government recognition 
will have on the progress of this San Joaquin 
County community and on. the welfare of the 
many hundreds of wine grape growers in this 
soil-rich area. 

“The name. Lodi now will appear in stores 
throughout the Nation. It will become 
identified with fine wines. It will be recog- 
nized in wine shows and exhibitions. 


“Gradually, the name ‘Lodi’ will be looked 
for by those seeking to buy the finest in 
sherry and port wines. It will be a name of 
distinction recommended by store clerks, 
maitre d’hotel and food editors throughout 
the country. 

“Because of importance of Lodi’s quality 
sherries, I am sure that as the result of the 
new designation, this area soon will be known 
eas the world as ‘America’s sherry 
an a! 

Already a group of wine growers (400 in 
number) known as the Wine Growers Guild, 
have sent the first shipments of their newly 
labeled wine Lodi Cream Sherry into some of 
our eastern markets. Iam sure that you will 
enjoy the opportunity, those of you who par- 
take of wine, in sampling this new achieve- 
ment of the agricultural production of the 
San Joaquin Valley in California. 

So that there may be no doubt as to what 
comprises the Lodi wine district as recog- 
nized by the Internal Revenue Bureau, the 
people of Lodi have taken steps to build a 
fence around this natural vineyard by ob- 
taining from State, county, and local officials 
and from historical records of wine growers 
in the area the geographical boundaries 
which generally will enclose all of that por- 
tion of San Joaquin County, Calif., whose 
products will be entitled to the new Lodi 
label. F. Gordon Mitchell, farm: adviser of 
the University of California agricultural ex- 
tension service, delineates the district 
thusly: 

A line starting at Thornton Road and pro- 
ceeding east along Eight Mile Road to Tully 
Road, then north on Tully Road to Harney 
Lane, then east on Harney Lane to the sec- 
tion line between sections 13 and 14, T. 3 N., 
R. 8 E., then proceeding along this line to 
Acampo Road, then east on Acampo Road 
and its extension to the Calaveras County 
line, then north along the county line to the 
extension of Liberty Road, then due east 
along Liberty Road and its extension to the 
Lower Sacramento Road, then north along 
Lower Sacramento Road to the Sacramento 
County line, then west along the county line 
to Galt Road, then south on Galt Road to 
Thornton Road, then southerly on Thorn- 
ton Road to the Eight Mile Road. 

Mr. Austin E. Mahoney, agricultural com- 
missioner for San Joaquin County, has sub- 
mitted similar boundaries and a description 
of the district submitted by chairman of the 
San Joaquin County Board of Supervisors, 
Clifford B. Bull, is in similar agreement. Ac- 
cording to requirements of the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division, “A wine shall be en- 
titled to an appellation of origin: (1) At 
least 75 percent of its volume is derived from 
fruit or other agricultural products, both 
grown and fermented, in the place or region 
indicated by such appellation, (2) it has 
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been fully manufactured and finished within 
Such place or region, and -(3) it conforms 
to the requirements of the laws and regula- 
tions of such region governing the consump- 
tion, method of manufacture, and designa- 
tion of wines for home consumption.” 
Soil maps show this area to be covered with 
a thick layer of Hanford loam ideally suited 
' to the production of wine grapes. It is this 
soil, plus other factors of climate and geog- 
raphy, which has helped build the tradi- 
tional fame of Lodi as a wine center, 

History of the Lodi district as a wine area 
Teaches almost back as far as that of San 
Joaquin County. Unofficially it is known 
that wine grapes have been grown in this 
area for nearly a hundred years, although 
the first wine vintage was reported approxi- 
mately 75 years ago. z 

Today with approximately 40,000 acres in 
the district devoted to the production of 
grades the annual crush is over 150,000 
tons producing more than 14 million gallons 
of fine wines and brandy. 

Because the Lodi wine district lies in the 
llth Congressional District of California, 
which I represent, I am proud and happy to 
be among the first to designate this area, 
an area located in the heart of the richest 
agricultural land in our country, as America's 
sherry land. 


Thomas Jefferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


_Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, much en- 
thusiasm has been shown at Jefferson 
Day banquets which are usually held at 
about this time each year. Always, 
when I read of the publicity attending 
one of these functions, I cannot help but 
reflect upon how far his followers have 
Strayed from the principles for which 
he so strongly stood. 3 

Jefferson was a great American. He 
is given much of the credit for writing 
the Declaration of Independence and was 
responsible for our Bill of Rights. He 
did much to fashion our American sys- 
tem. Both parties in the Congress would 
do well to heed the admonitions which 
he gave to the country. 

The Fact Finder magazine, edited by 
Harry T. Everingham, in one of its edi- 
tions has compiled a record of many of 
the important admonitions of Thomas 
Jefferson.. The Fact Finder lists the fol- 
lowing pronouncements: 

I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers to be feared. To pre- 
serve our independence, we must not let our 
leaders load us with perpetual debt. We 
must take our choice between economy and 
liberty, or profusion and servitude. 

If we run into such debts, we must be 
taxed in our meat and drink, in our neces- 
sities and in our comforts, in our labor and 
in our amusements. If we can prevent the 
Government from wasting the labors of the 
People under the pretense of caring for them, 
they will be happy. 

The same prudence which in private life 
would forbid our paying our money for un- 
explained projects, forbids it in the disposi- 
tion of public funds. We are endeavoring to 
reduce the Government to the practice of 
rigid economy, to avoid burdening the people 
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and arming the magistrate with a patronage 
of money which might be used to corrupt 
the principles of our Government. 


About national debt, he said: 

I amfor a government rigorously frugal 
and simple, applying all the possible savings 
of the public revenue to the discharge of the 
national debt; and not for a multiplication 
of officers and salaries merely to make parti- 
sans, and for increasing, by every device, the 
public debt, on the principle of its being a 
public blessing (1799). 

We consider ourselves unauthorized to sad- 
dle posterity with our debts (1813). 


Of foreign affairs, Jefferson said: 

Let our affairs be disentangled from those 
of all other nations, except as to commerce, 
which the merchants will manage the better 
the more they are left free to manage for 
themselves (1800). 

I have ever deemed it fundamental for the 
United States never to take active part in the 
quarrels of Europe. Their political interests 
are entirely distinct from-ours. * * * They 
are nations of eternal war (1823). 

Our first and fundamental maxim should 
be, never to entangle ourselves in the broils 
of Europe (1823). 


The Government planners of today 
would not be very popular with Thomas 
Jefferson. About this matter he said: 

I think we have more machinery of govern- 
ment than is necessary, too many parasites 
living on the labor of the industries (1824). 

The freedom and happiness of man * * * 
are the sole objects of all legitimate govern- 
ment (1810). 


Thomas Jefferson lived in a different 
age. Not all that he stood for would be 
appropriate today. But this question we 


- should ponder over. Have we not strayed 


to far from the preachings of this great 
American? 


An Editor’s Thoughts in a Campaign Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1956 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, as this is- 


a presidential election year, I think the 
following editorial is worthy of consid- 
eration. The editorial is written by Mr. 
Aubrey Sherwood, editor and publisher 
of the De Smet (S. Dak.) Néws. Mr. 
Sherwood has been a publisher for many 
years and his thoughts and opinions are 
highly respected throughout our State. 
The editorial follows: 

The press, a great service in information 
for the public, in the mistakes it makes of- 
ten gives misinformation, at times does an 
individual or a group an injustice or at least 
embarrasses some, There have been in- 
stances of late: A poorly chosen heading in 
Life magazine overdramatized what Secre- 
tary of States Dulles had written about 
brinks of war to which efforts at world peace 
had brought our Nation; failure to use a 
comma where in delivery of a speech a pause 
had served a purpose brought charges that 
Vice President Nixon was terming Justice 
Warren “a Republican supreme court jus- 
tice” when in fact he had said “a Repub- 
lican, supreme court justice.” Closer home, 
and more humorous than serious, the Ar- 
gus-Leader had a heading “Hurley Dopes to 
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Win” when the copy read “doped,” a typo- 
graphical error. , 

All of which reminds the editor of advice 
he heard given years ago by the late Charles 
W. Pugsley, then president of State college. 
Addressed to a group of high school journal- 
ists, it was worthy of the attention of every 
editor. “When the paper is out,” he said, 
“sit down and read it carefully. You will 
find errors—in reporting and typographical, 
Some of them you can correct in a later is- 
sue, but you should recognize that the cor- 
rection itself is'a monument to*the error.” 
It might be added that it is general news- 
paper policy not to correct mistakes when 
this will serve no good purpose—thus avoid- 
ing too many “monuments.” 

Without question many of the mistakes 
made in reporting, in newspapers and maga- 
zines, come from over-doing either the effort 
to make a good “story” or the dressing given 
it. Publications are not different from other 
institutions in a weakness for self-promo- 
tion in the guise of public service. It takes 
mature years, at times, to appreciate the 
merit of the old phrase “who best can serve.” 

It is no defense of mistakes in print, of 
course, but for the public at large—editors 
and reporters included—there are the much 
more frequent mistakes of verbal report and 
comment. These too, though apology may 
be given, stand as monuments to the indis- 
cretion—the thoughtlessness, the malicious- 
ness, 


With a political campaign under way it 
might be added here that there are those 
who are taking advantage of it to advance 
individual or group. causes in the name of 
political claims and charges. They too are 
doing the public a great disservice, and erect- 
ing monuments to themselves and the groups 
for which they are spokesmen. The defense 
might be made “that is politics’ but there is 
no more excuse for this in politics than in 
anything else—in fact it may be said there is 
less excuse when the Government of our Na- 
tion is at stake. 


Joe Martin: 31 Years 
SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable JosrepH W. MAR- 
TIN, Jr., of Massachusetts, is celebrating 
the coémpletion of 31 consecutive years in 
the House of Representatives. There is 
no need to recount here his outstanding 
record of accomplishment over the 
years. 

All of us—his colleagues—are familiar 
with the- distinguished service he has 
rendered to the people of his district 
and to the Nation. The voters of the 
14th Massachusetts Congressional Dis- ' 
trict certainly recognize that they have 
an outstanding man as their Repre- 
sentative in Washington. Not many of 
us stay in the good graces of our home 
folks for as long as Jor has. 

The American people regard Joz MAR- 
TIN aS one of their most illustrious 
statesmen. He has devoted most of his 
adult life to the work of this House, and 
has been instrumental in enabling us to 
discharge our responsibilities as Mem- 
bers with the maximum of efficiency. It 
is well known that our President, Dwight 
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D. Eisenhower, considers Joe MARTIN to 
be one of the most able and astute men 
with whom he has come in contact in the 
field of public affairs. All of us will echo 
that sentiment. 

No higher tribute can we pay to a man 
than that he contributes mightily to the 
betterment of his country, and at the 
same time maintains the esteem in 
which he is held by his colleagues, and 
many friends and acquaintances. May 
Jor Martin continue to be with us for 
many years to come. 


The Sound of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in mid-February 1956 there was 
held at the Pentagon a conference of 
the mayors of the 350 leading cities. of 
the United States. Naturally, one of 
the themes stressed during this confer- 
ence was the relationship that must ex- 
ist between personnel on Armed Forces 
bases and the citizens of adjacent com- 
munities. ‘Too often civilian commu- 
nities lack complete understanding of 
the problems facing the services and 
misunderstanding can lessen the effec- 
tiveness of the way in which the armed 
services carry out their mission. 

One of the best of the addresses made 
before this conference of mayors was 
made by Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chief 
of Staff, United States Air Force. In 
direct but courteous fashion, General 
Twining explained to the mayors that 
operations on Air Force bases which may 
cause discomfort and annoyance to the 
communities are essential to the defense 
of America. 


When jet fighters and jet bombers operate 
overhead— 


He said— 


it is not the Air Force that is doing this— 
it is the Nation. 


The Air Force is making every reason- 
able effort to control the noise made by 
jet aircraft to meet the problem of base 
operations close to growing communi- 
ties and in other ways to control the in- 
conveniences that building military de- 
fense creates. Surely, after General 
Twining’s presentation of the problems 
and the solutions being worked out, the 
mayors will be in a better position to 
explain to the citizens of their commu- 
nities the necessity of what is being done. 
As General Twining said: 

Noise is just something we are going to 
have to live with. The American people will 
eventually understand this. We must do all 
we can to speed this understanding. 


The noise of jet operations is, indeed, 
something we are going to have to live 
with and we can learn to live with it as 
we have learned to live with steam en- 
gines, automobiles, radio and television. 
We live with these things gratefully be- 
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cause they contribute to our comfort. 
We will live with the sound of jet en- 
gines because the sound of jets is the 
sound of freedom. To quote General 
Twining again: 

The echoes of Communist H-bomb tests 
obliterate the noise that comes from our 
building a defense against them. 


The sound of our jets is a sweeter 
sound than the echo that necessitates 
the building of a strong all-jet Air Force 
and the development of ballistic missiles. 

We know now that the Soviets not only 
have a strong Air Force, including bomb- 
ers, that may be able to reach our cities. 
They are building missiles that will cer- 
tainly be able to reach our cities and that 
will make our defense problem even 
greater than it is today, great though it 
is now. 

Because of this, air defense is one of 
the Air Force’s primary missions. Air 
defense includes the radar installations 
to detect the approach of hostile bomb- 
ers. It includes the all-weather inter- 
ceptors of the Air Defense Command 
which would take off to engage them. 
But air defense would be worthless with- 
out men and bases, and this is where 
civic leaders can be of positive help in 
improving the security of our country. 
By helping to further public understand- 
ing of airpower and the job it must do, 
civic leaders can make the job of fur- 
nishing protection to their communities 
much easier for all concerned and speci- 
fically for the Air Force. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a 
contribution to this most important job 
by inserting General Twining’s address 
to the mayors in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Community 
support has a definitely beneficial influ- 
ence on the way our airmen do their 
jobs. National support means even more 
to them. Anything that contributes to 
community support and national under- 
standing of airpower and our Air Force 
is a contribution to our national defense. 
General Twining’s address to the mayors 
is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF 
or STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, BEFORE 
THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE OF MAYORS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 16, 1956 
In the military services, we consider it our 

duty to keep community leaders informed 

on the state of our defenses. I am especi- 
ally happy to have the opportunity to talk 
to this gathering of mayors. 

In these days of no war, but no certain 
peace, the whole Nation carries a great 
burden. Helping to bear this burden is a 
responsibility of every citizen of the United 
States, but it rests on the Nation. 

When the draft requires a part of the life- 
time of our men, it is not the Army that is 
doing this—it is the Nation. 

When jet fighters and jet bombers operate 
over your head, it is not the Air Force that 
is doing this—it is the Nation. 

All these are actions vital to the Nation's 
needs. 

There must be a close and workable rela- 
tionship between the Air Force communi- 
ties and the civilian communities you ad- 
minister. It is, therefore, our mutual re- 
sponsibility to tackle problems that tend to 
loosen these mutual ties. 

In recent months one of the most trouble- 
some problems for us both has been aircraft 
noise. In order that we can both seek ways 
to diminish this problem, I want to give you 
some facts about noise, explain what we are 
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doing about it. I want also to discuss the 
limitations to a complete solution. 

All of the concern about aircraft noise has 
generated from a relatively small number of 
complaints. Do you realize that of 6,000 air- 
ports in the United States, only about 250, 
or about 4 percent, are Air Force bases? If 


-we add the airfields of the other services, we 


can say that 5 percent or 6 percent of all our 
airfields are military bases. Many of these 
bases do not have jet operations, and only & 
handful support supersonic operation. 

Aircraft engines continue to become more 
powerful, and therefore louder. - Long ago 
we foresaw this problem. We initiated noise 
studies, and noise-abatement programs. 

Theoretically, we could move Air Foree 
bases away from cities. Actually, we are try- 
ing to do this, but it will never be a com- 
plete remedy. We cannot even get enough 
base money to properly prepare existing bases 
to accommodate our modern, high-perform- 
ance aircraft. You can imagine how much 
it would cost to build all new bases away from 
population centers. 

In many cases, this would do very little 
good. Wherever we plunk down a multi- 
million dollar air base with a several million 
dollar payroll, local construction and service 
contracts, and local civilian employment, we 
are soon surrounded by a rapidly growing 
community. An air base is a big business. It 
makes the nearby cities bigger and it auto- 
matically generates communities where none 
existed before. 

Even if it were possible to build isolated 
bases and keep them isolated there would 
have to be two big exceptions. 

Part of our air defense is necessarily based 
to protect centers of industry and popula- 
tion. To provide maximum range, 360-de- 
gree protection to such an area, the inter- 
ceptors must be based close by. Any other 
policy would be like putting the city fire 
department out in the country. 

The second exception is our Reserve and 
National Guard bases. 

We could not expect effective Reserve par- 
ticipation if our reservists had to use most 
of their limited time going to and from their 
bases. The major proportion of our reserv- 
ists and Air National Guardsmen live in or 
near populous areas and in an emergency 
they must get on the job immediately. 

I might add that we are giving these Re- 
serve components first-line equipment. We 
want them to have first-line equipment, be- 
cause they would be of little use if they did 
not have it. But as we give these units 
first-line equipment, the noise of their opera- 
tion gets louder. 

Nevertheless, let me assure you that insofar 
as it is financially possible and tactically 
sound, we will continue to try to get our 
bases away from population centers. 

There are other measures we can and are 
taking which offer better immediate and local 
help. Here are some of them, 

Certain technical developments are now 
underway. For ground runups there have 
been developed a whole gamut of devices to 
reduce the sound of engines running on the 
ground. 

Our Research and Development Command 
and our aircraft industries are spending lots 
of time and money to develop silencers or 
mufflers for jet engines. Unfortunately, 
many of the gadget developed so far, degrade 
performance. These are unacceptable since 
our margin of security depends on ever- 
increasing performance of combat aircraft. 

In flight, we have adopted time-consum- 
ing, fuel-wasting, and tactically inefficient 
traffic patterns both for takeoffs and land- 
ings. : 

We think it is our duty to explain the 
reason for noise and to keep the people in- 
formed of what we are doing about it. 

Our commanders, for instance, have a pro- 
gram that we call preconditioning commu- 
nities. Before a combat wing moves into a 
new area, we explain to the local people what 
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to expect and why our air operations are 
necessary. 

The way these communities have reacted 
and accepted the minor inconveniences of 
better defense is a tribute to the under- 
Standing of the American people. 

Aircraft noise is becoming widespread. 
Military and civil aviation will work together 
to do everything possible consistent with 
Security and progress, 

The big job is to get our Nation to recog- 
nize this as a largely unavoidable conse- 
quence of progress. Every technological ad- 
vance has had undesirable side effects—and 
Opponents of those side effects always try to 
Stop our progress. Their efforts to halt prog- 
ress always succeed in slowing it down, but 
they have never succeeded in stopping prog- 
ress. 

Noise is just something we are going to 
have to live with. The American people will 
eventually understand this. We must do all 
We can to speed this understanding. 

I just wish our jet noise were our only 
Problem. To me the echoes of Communist 
H-bomb tests obliterate the noise that comes 
from our building a defense against them. 

This does more than anything else to put 
Our noise problem into proper perspective. 
Even if progress in our modes of travel were 
not inevitable, the noise irritation of jet en- 
gines is a minor price to pay for security. 

There is still in the world a potential 
enemy who resents the freedom in which 
we live. The Communists are still unwaver- 
ing in their quest for world domination. 
The strength of the United States stands in’ 
their way. American airpower has served 
to discourage Communist aggression. 

To achieve their ambitions, the Soviets 
are building a powerful war machine—the 
largest in the world. Even more important 
than size is the fact that the Soviets are 
equipping this force with modern, high qual- 
ity weapons. 

We are concerned primarily with the So- 
viet Air Force because that is the only di- 
rect threat to our people, our chpsehes, our 
Schools, and our cities. 

The Reds now have the means to hit 
these targets. For example, they are now 
building a long-range jet bomber. It com- 
pares with the best we have in the United 
States. 

That bomber cannot reach all our cities 
because it. does not have the ability to fly 
far enough. However, the Soviets are now 
building a turboprop bomber that can fly a 
long way. It is called the Bear—a very apt 
name, I think. 

For several years the Reds have had smal- 
ler bombers that could easily reach targets 
in Europe, Africa, or Asia. Obviously they 
built these new and bigger bombers for only 
one reason—to be able to hit us here on this 
continent. 

While they have been building these big 
bombers, they have also been building up 
their stockpile of nuclear weapons. Re- 
cently as you have read, they exploded a 
thermonuclear bomb with the power of mil- 
lions of tons of TNT. It is inconceivable 
to most of us even to imagine a million 
pounds of explosive, to say nothing of 1 
million tons. 

A third area of Soviet effort to build up 
Striking power has been in the field of mis- 
Siles. We know they are working hard on 
these, and when they get them perfected our 
defensive problem will become much greater. 

Our defense problem is great enough now. 
We know from our own experience that a 
determined homber attack has never been 
completely stopped, and you can be certain 
that if the Soviets ever decide to gamble 
everything on an attack, it will be a deter- 
mined effort. 

Air defense is then, logically enough, one 
of the Air Force's primary missions. 

To detect the approach of hostile bomb- 
ers, we will have several lines of radar 
Stretched across the possible approach routes, 
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If an attacking force were detected at the 
northern radar line, at the top of Canada, 
we would have only 5 to 7 hours warning. 
If he slipped through to the warning line 
at the northern border of the United States, 
our warning time could be 31, hours or 
much less. 

This does not give us much time to act. 

If this warning were ever received two 
things would happen. First, the interceptors 
of the Air Defense Command would be di- 
rected to take off to engage the enemy 
bombers. 


We now have interceptors that can per- 


form this mission during any conditions of 
weather or darkness. 

I think you would be interested in seeing 
our best interceptors. 

The fastest one we now have in service 
is the F-86D. It is an all-weather version 
of the famous destroyer of Communist Migs. 
Coming into our air defense is a new inter- 
ceptor, the F-102. This is a supersonic, 
hard-hitting interceptor and it will add 
much to our defenses. 

At the same time our interceptors are out 
to stop the enemy attack, our bombers will 
be on their way. They will be hitting enemy 
airbases and concentrations of airplanes. 
This would really be our best defense be- 
cause it would prevent him from launching 
new attacks at us. 

Here are the principal United States Air 


Force airplanes that would be involved in“ 


this counterattack. 

There is the B-47. It is our medium jet 
bomber. It does not fly as far as the heavy 
jet bomber. However, by using our bases 
overseas, or by using aerial refueling, this 
bomber can strike anywhere. 

Our largest bomber is the B-36. It was 
our first intercontinental bomber and it is 
still a good one. The B-36 may go down 
in history as an outstanding example of 
a powerful weapon that did its job without 
ever fighting. I believe that more than any 
other one factor, the B-36 has kept our po- 
tential enemies from attacking us. We are 
all grateful for the part this airplane has 
had in guarding the peace. 

To replace the B-36, we are now getting 
the B-52. This is the first intercontinental 
jet bomber, and it is proving to be a fine 
airplane. We all hope that it will continue 
to keep aggressors at a respectful distance. 

I have shown you a few pictures of the 
airplanes now in your United States Air 
Force. These are the weapons that allow 
us to perform the Air Force mission. They 
are the latest products of the finest tech- 
nology in America. 

Fine as this equipment is, it all would be 
worthless without the other two components 
of airpower—men and bases. 

Here is where you civic leaders can be of 
positive help in improving the security of 
our country. By helping to further public 
understanding of airpower and the job it 
must do, you can make your job of furnish- 
ing protection to your communities much 
easier. By accepting your local base as part 
of your community, you can help give our 
men a feeling that they belong to your com- 


munity. As you know, many of our Officers . 


and airmen become dissatisfied with a career 
of military service. 

The inability to retain our trained, expe- 
rienced people could cut deeply into our 
effectiveness. I am convinced that one rea- 
son for this dissatisfaction is that often our 
men feel as if they are outsiders in their 
community, and that the job they are doing 
is unappreciated. 

Too often, community reaction to our 
air operations is not gratitude for the pro- 
tection we provide, but visible annoyance 
over real or imagined irritations and 
hazards. 

Fortunately, you men and others in your 
position already realize these things. 
Throughout the land, our community rela- 
tions are improving at most bases. In 
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some communities, the relationship is un- 
believably good. You will be interested 
to know that the bases which are best 
accepted and supported by the local civilians 
are generally those bases best performing 
their missions. To me this means that com- 
munity support has. a definitely beneficial 
influence on the way our airmen do their 
jobs. Thus anything you can do to in- 


crease community support of any military 


base will be a valuable contribution to our 
national defense. 

Again, let me tell you how much I have 
enjoyed this chance to get together with 
you. 


Labor, AFL-CIO, Boosting Education by 
Scholarships Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present a 
letter received by me as one of the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from my native 
State of California from the California 
State Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO, 
concerning their scholarship award pro- 
gram. 

It should be noted that this is the sixth 
annual scholarship award program, and 
I know you will join with me in com- 
mending this group of American citizens 
for continuing to carry forward this pro- 
gram designed to assist students in ob- 
taining their higher education. 

CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION 
OF LABOR, AFL, 
San Francisco, March 6, 1956. 
To California Senators and Congressmen. 

Dear SR: Enclosed find folder announcing 
the California State Federation of Labor’s 
sixth annual scholarship program. As you 
will note, the Federation is offering three $500 
scholarships to senior high school students 
in California and Hawaii. 

This contest is a permanent part of the 
State federation’s educational program. Fur- 
ther, the contest is indicative of the historic 
interest shown by the American Federation 
of Labor in advancing the cause of educa- 
tion in this Nation. 

Here in California we have long fought 
for the building of an ever greater school 
system and for proper recognition of the 
talents and soryices of the teaching per- 
sonnel. 

rA aeiy yours, 


C. J. HAGGERTY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


SIXTH ANNUAL CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION 
or LABOR, AFL-CIO SCHOLARSHIP AWARD 


THREE $500 SCHOLARSHIPS 


Three college-scholarship awards of $500 
each are being offered to senior high-school 
students in California and Hawaii who will 
be attending college or university during the 
coming academic year. The awards are being 
made available by the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor in an effort to assist out- 
standing students in obtaining a higher edu- 
cation and to promote a better understand- 
ing of the American labor movement. 


BASIS OF THE AWARD 


1. Senior high-school students from pub- 
lic, private, or parochial schools who are 
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planning to attend a college or university 
anywhere in the United States or Hawaii are 
eligible to compete in the examination. No 
distinctions will be made as to sex, color, 
or creed.: The award may be used to assist 
the student in any field of knowledge, and 
is not limited to those interested in labor 
alone. 

2. An award will be made to each of three 


candidates on the basis of the candidate’s © 


score in the special examination and his 
4-year high-school academic record. A check 
for $500 will be deposited in the student’s 
name at the college he has chosen. 

3. A 2-hour examination will be held on 
Friday, May 18, 1956, in each high school 
where applicants have filed. The federation 
must receive from the principal of the high 
school, not later than April 14, 1956, the 
applications of students who will be par- 
ticipating. The federation will then mail 
out the specified number of examination 
questions. Following the examination, the 
papers will be returned to the federation 
office for grading by competent personnel 
selected by the committee of judges. 

The school records and examination pa- 
pers of the 50 highest students will be ex- 
amined personally by the committee of 
judges which will make the final selection. 

4. The aim of the examination is to eval- 
uate the student’s knowledge and under- 
standing of labor and industrial problems 
and his ability to present his information. 
The student should show his factual knowl- 
edge and confprehension of past and present 
social and economic conditions affecting 
labor and management. 


TEST TOPICS AND SAMPLE STUDY QUESTIONS 


I. Why labor is important to everyone 


1. Why will unions and union-manage- 
ment relations be important to you no 
matter what walks of life you enter? 

2. How many wage earners are there in 
this country? About how many of them are 
in unions? Which are the major industries 
of our economy? In how many of these in- 
dustries are most of the wage earners mem- 
bers of unions? 

II. The beginnings of unionism: 1800-1886 

1. In the early 1800’s, what changes in the 
methods of doing business led workingmen 
to act together for the purpose of attaining 
higher wages and shorter hours? 

2. How was unionism affected by the in- 
dustrial revolution that took place in the 
United States from about 1860 to 1900? 


III, Unions take root, gain acceptance, and 
federate: 1886-1932 


1. In what significant way did the struc- 
ture of the American Federation of Labor 
differ from the large national labor organiza- 
tion that preceded it? 

2. In what industries and occupations 
were unions important during this period? 
IV. The labor movement becomes a major 

national force; 1932-1955 


1. What principal causes were responsible 
for the unprecedented growth of unions in 
this period? In what industries did much of 
this growth occur? 

2. In general, what was the impact of 
World War II on American unions? 


V. Unions: How they are organized and how 
they operate 

1. In general, how do unions govern them- 
selves, how do they make decisions, how are 
they financed, and what are their internal 
activities? 

2. What are the principal differences which 
distinguish the craft type of unions from 
the industrial type of unions? Are all AFL 
unions of the craft type? 

VI. Scope of collective bargaining 

1. What are some of the subject matters 
of collective bargaining besides wages and 
hours? Why are such issues as medical care, 
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pensions, guaranteed employment, etc., be- 
coming more and more important in collec- 
tive bargaining? 

2. Explain how many of the issues of col- 
lective bargaining are affected by Govern- 
ment action and therefore necessitate politi- 
cal activity on the part of labor, 


VII. Labor and political action 


1. What has been the historical position 
of the American Federation of Labor regard- 
ing the formation of a labor party? 

2. How does the present American Federa- 
tion of Labor attitude toward political ac- 
tion compare with the position of Samuel 
Gompers on the subject? 


VIII. What workers want through unions 
and collective bargaining: Protective rules 
and good employment conditions 


1. Explain why it can be said that many 
union agreement provisions are designed to 
give workers job security. What kind of 
threats to their security do workers face in 
industry today? 

2. Why is the grievance procedure in a 
plant important both to the union and to 
the worker? Is it important to the employer 
also? 

IX. Unions and Government 

1. Which Government agencies have as 
their functions the handling of matters of 
public policy involving industrial relations? 
What are these functions and how are they 
important to unions? To employers? To 
unorganized employees? 

2. Over the last 50 years has Government 
become less and less, or more and more in- 
volved in union management relations? 
Why? Name and identify at least four Fed- 
eral laws which demonstrate this trend. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 
Books 


Daugherty, Carroll R., Labor Problems in 
American Industry, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
fifth edition, 1941, 1,008 pages. 

Dulles, Foster Rhea, Labor in America, 
Crowell, 1949, 402 pages. 

Gompers, Samuel, Seventy Years of Life 
and Labor, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925, 1,186 
pages. 

Hardman and Neufeld, The House of Labor, 
Prentice-Hall, 1951, 555 pages. 

Peterson, Florence, American Labor Unions, 
Harper, revised edition, 1952, 270 pages. 

* Taylor, Paul, Sailors Union of the Pacific, 
Ronald Press, 1923, 188 pages. 


Pamphlets 


United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Brief History of the American Labor Move- 
ment, 1950, 66 pages. 

United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
American Labor and the American Spirit, 
1954, 66 pages., Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
630 Sansome Street, room 802, San Fran- 
cisco 11, Calif. 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, Pioneers of La- 
bor, 2800 Sheridan Road, Chicago 14, IIL, 
1949, 55 pages. 

National Planning Association, Fundamen- 
tals of Labor Peace; A. Final Report, Case 
Study No. 14, Washington, D. C., 1953, 120 
pages. 

Meany, George, The A. F. of L. Case for a 
Just Labor Law, AFL Building, Washington 
1, D. C., 1953, 56 pages. 

Scholarship committee of judges: Fred- 
erick A. Breier, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, University of San Francisco, San 
Francisco; Vaughn D. Seidel, Alameda County 
superintendent of schools, Oakland; George 
H. Hildebrand, acting director, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

Education committee, California State Fed- 
eration of Labor: Max J. Osslo, chairman, 
San Diego; Robert S. Ash, Oakland; John T. 
Gardner, Los Angeles; Albin J. Gruhn, Eure- 
ka; Paul L. Reeves, Fresno; Thomas A. Small, 
San Mateo. 
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Eisenhower Policy Threatens To Tragi- 
cally Cripple the Offensive and Deter- 
rent Power of the Strategic Air 
Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for Thursday, March 
8, carries an impressive analysis by 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop of testimony 
given by Air Force Secretary Donald 
Quarles and Air Force Chief of Staff 
General Nathan Twining before execu- 
tive sessions of both congressional 
Armed Services Committees In that 
analysis of information officially given, 
the Alsops emphasized that our current 
output of B-52 bombers is only four per 
month in contrast with the Soviet out- 
put of the comparable Bison bomber 
which is almost certainly three times as 
large. Secretary Quarles and General 
Twining admitted that we would not 
reach our planned peak output of 17 
B-52’s per month for at least another 
year and a half. The Soviets, however, 
are working toward a peak output of 
25 Bisons per month and will reach their 
high peak considerably sooner than we 
Shall reach our much lower peak. 

Since the B-52 bomber is the long- 
range bomber on which our Air Force 
as presently constituted depends, replac- 
ing the B-36 of the postwar era as the 
B-36 had replaced the B-29 superfortress 
of World War II, this slowed down pro- 
duction of B—52’s is a cause for real 
alarm. It is hard to comprehend that 
Secretary Quarles could be honestly sat- 
isfied with the situation and yet satis- 
faction was the impression he created in 
his testimony. One cannot help feeling 
that General Twining was more honest 
when he qualified his approval of the 
proposed fiscal year 1957 budget by say- 
ing that we still retain greater air-atomic 
power than the Soviet Union “as of now.” 

In the New York Herald Tribune of 
Friday, March 9, the Alsop brothers pur- 
sue their analysis of the proposed fiscal 
year 1957 budget with special attention 
to the B-52 problem. They point out 
that Gen. Curtis LeMay, the brilliant 
commander of our Strategic Air Com- 
mand, is outspokenly dissatisfied with 
the situation; and LeMay, who has com- 
manded the Strategic Air Command 
from its inception and has accordingly 
been responsible for immediate retalia- 
tion in the event of aggression, is a man 
with firsthand knowledge of the prob- 
lem whose opinion deserves the most 
profound respect. He is, in a sense, an 
outstanding ‘“‘survival-firster’—to use 
the Alsops’ phrase—rather than a “bal- 
ance-the-budget-firster.” 

As of now most of General LeMay’s 
Striking force is composed of BATS 
which are hopelessly dependent on over- 
seas bases. Politically, those bases are 
becoming less and less reliable because 
of the general weakening of the Western 
Alliance. Strategically those bases are 
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becoming more and more vulnerable be- 
Cause of the Russian development of new 
c missiles capable of obliterating 
bases. 
As overseas bases lose their impor- 
e, the striking power of the B-47 
8roups is proportionately reduced. If we 
not have the striking power which 
2 groups could give us at a time when 
the Overseas bases are permanently lost 
us, the offensive and deterrent power 
Of the Strategic Air Command will be 
cally crippled. By that time, as the 
ps say, “The Soviets will have a large, 
Wholly contained force of long-range jet 
Mbers with no crippling dependencies 
of any kind and plenty of power to de- 
Stroy this country.” 
General LeMay wants to replace his 
Medium range B-47’s with long-range 
2’s in order to maintain the Stratgic 
Command’s striking power during the 
Present interim period before the inter- 
Continental ballistic missile will again 
Change the balance of power. Again to 
Quote the Alsops: 
In these circumstances the sublime satis- 
faction of Secretary Quarles (with the exist- 


B-52 program) is a trifle hard to com- 
Prehend. 


Mr. Speaker, with the consent of my 
Colleagues, I shall insert the following 
Column by Joseph and Stewart Alsop in 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
MATTER OF FACT 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
THE B-52 PROBLEM 


Both the magnitude and the urgency of 
© American defense problem are pretty 
summed up in what may be called the 
B-52 problem, which is due to cause wide- 
Spread and embittered public debate in the 
Months immediately ahead. 
Secretary of the Air Force Donald Quarles 
has now told both the Senate and House 
Services Committees that he is per- 
fectly satisfied with the existing B-52 pro- 
&ram. This means that Secretary Quarles 
is Satisfied with a current monthly output 
of only four of these long-range jet bombers 
Which have become the essential instru- 
Ments of strategic airpower, although the 
viet output of their comparable Bison 
bers is already three times higher than 
erican B-52 output. 

One man who is conspicuously dissatisfied, 
however, is the brilliant commander of the 

nited States Strategic Air Command, Gen. 

tis LeMay. It must have taken some 
Courage for General LeMay to tackle the B-52 
Problem again this year. In 1952 he was 
tatively slated to become Chief of Air 
He was actually brought into the 

Ntagon on a sort of trial basis. But his 

istent demand for an expanded B-52 pro- 
Bram got him into a hot row with the then 

taries of Defense and the Air Force, 

bert A. Lovett and Thomas Finletter,~ So 

LeMay missed the top job in 1952, and was 
returned to SAC command. 

Yet courage is one quality that General 
LeMay has never lacked. In the budget- 

ng period this year, he rather stormily 
demanded an emergency effort to step up 

52 output to the level of 40 to 50 planes 
® month, and to raise the production goal 
ar enough to provide SAC with no less than 
1,900 B-52's. 

LeMay was turned down flat by the bal- 
®nce-the-budget-firsters. But at present the 
Air Staff is all but unanimous that he ought 
not to have been turned down. And the 
Wise and moderate chairman of the Senate 

ed Services Committee, RICHARD RUSSELL, 
of Georgia, is now demanding an increase 
Of $1.5 billion in this year’s Air Force appro- 
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priations, mainly to provide LeMay with 
more B—52’s. 

The B-52 program LeMay wants will cost 
a pretty penny. 

The bill for each of these great planes is 
$8 million; and the kind of increase in B-52 
strength that LeMay wants would require 
tremendous concurrent increases in SAC’s 
tanker fleet and airbase system on this con- 
tinent. But if you are a survival-firster 
instead of a balance-the-budget-firster, Gen- 
eral LeMay’s arguments appear to be abso- 
lutely unanswerable. 

In brief, LeMay’s Strategic Air Command 
now comprises 11 truly long-range groups, 
whose obsolete B-36’s are now being very 
gradually replaced with B—52’s, plus 28 me- 
dium-range groups equipped with B-47's. 
Numerically, the present ratio is 330 inter- 
continental bombers to 1,420 medium-range 
bombers, for there are more planes in the 
B-47 groups than in the long-range groups, 

The B-47 groups are planned to operate 
from this hemisphere. All are to partici- 
pate in the first strike, and General LeMay 
insists that SAC cannot do its assigned job 
with a total striking power of less than 
1,850 bombers. 

But most of General LeMay’s force, being 
medium range, is hopelessly dependent on 
the overseas bases. Loss of those bases 
would cut his B47 striking power almost 
exactly as much as the destruction of four- 
fifths of his B~47’s on the ground before 
the war even started. Without the overseas 
bases, therefore, SAC could not possibly do its 
assigned job. General LeMay might wound, 
but he could not kill the enemy. 

This dependence of SAC on overseas bases 
is now being rendered acutely perilous in two 
different ways. Politically the bases are 
becoming less and less reliable, because of 
the general weakening of the Western Alli- 
ance. Strategically, the bases are becoming 
more and more vulnerable. The prime pur- 
poses of the Soviets’ new ballistic missile of 
1,500 miles range are to intimidate the Amer- 
ican allies who control LeMay’s overseas 
bases; or if need be, to destroy those bases 
in one vast, widespread, simultaneous missile 
strike. ` 

In 2 years’ time or a little more, therefore, 
these already doubtful foreign bases, on 
which SAC is so dependent, will quite cer- 
tainly become utterly undependable. At 
that time, General LeMay’s power to kill 
may be lost any morning. He may be left 
any morning, with only enough power to 
wound. By that time the Soviets will also 
have a large, wholly self-contained force of 
long-range jet bombers, with no crippling 
dependencies of any kind, and plenty of 
power to destroy this country. 

What lies ahead, in sum, is a preiod when 
General LeMay can only be sure of wounding 
the enemy, while his Soviet opposite number 
can be sure of destroying the United States, 
General LeMay wants to replace his medium- 
range B-47’s with long-range B-52’s in order 
to maintain his power to kill during this 
interim period before the intercontinental 
ballistic missile will again change the power 
balance. In these circumstances the sublime 
satisfaction of Secretary Quarles is a trifle 
hard to comprehend. 
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Adequate Highways for Everyone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 
Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 


place in the Recor an editorial appear- 
ing in a recent issue of the Wilmot (S. 
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Dak.) Enterprise, weekly newspaper 
edited and published by J. V. Brenner. 
The editoriral concerns highway legisla- 
tion which is of concern at the present 
time. The editorial follows: - 


THE GREATEST NEED 


This session of Congress will pass high- 
way legislation that will set the course of 
America’s development for the next 100 
years. It may demphasize the rural areas in 
favor of the big metropolitan centers. It 
may-doom more thousands of us to die on 
outmoded country roads. 

And yet, all the clamor seems to be for 
superhighways to connect our big cities. 

Unless a fair proportion of the funds for 
roads goes into improving our existing high- 
ways—the farm-to-market, town-to-city, 
home-to-work roads—they will become more 
and more inadequate. These roads we de- 
pend on so much—roads that were built 
before 1955, when few cars even ventured 
onto them at night—are in use by everyone— 
52 weeks of the year, not just occasionally— 
night as well as day. It will cost compara- 
tively little to modernize them. For ex- 
ample, adequate signing—reflectrized signs 
for 24-hour visibility—will make existing 
roads safer at a fraction of the cost of high- 
way construction. Widening a network of 
roads and bridges, and improving existing 
roads at other dangerous points, costs much 
less than construction of a mile or two of 
superhighway. Yet, by doing these things, 
we can save the most lives and meet the 
greatest needs. 

Unless we give equal priority to these ex- 
isting roads—before spending billions for 
the super roads between the big cities— 
the countryside will lose the future. 

Congressmen from nonmetropolitan areas 
must be sure the existing roads get their 
share of the new highway funds. 


The Cargo Preference Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
current debate on the farm bill, and 
specifically with regard to the attempted 
repeal of the 50-50 provisions relating to 
the merchant marine, has evoked com- 
ment in the press throughout the Na- 
tion. A particularly convincing state- 
ment has appeared in the columns of 
the Cotton Trade Journal, of Memphis, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
reprinted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the news 
article was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Cotton Trade Journal of February 
24, 1956] 


THE CARGO PREFERENCE ACT 


We had hoped that the Butler-Tollefson 
Cargo Preference Act would not be seriously 
challenged as long as the United States owns 
huge supplies of surplus agricultural com- 
modities it is disposing of abroad at terms 
more favorable to the foreign purchaser or 
beneficitry than are available to the Ameri- 
can consumer. 

“We are disappointed to find that the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee between the first 
and final committee prints of the omnibus 
farm bill, slipped.in a provision that such 
commodities may be shipped without com- 
plying with the Cargo Preference Act, which 
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requires that at least 50 percent of the ship- 
ments be made in American vessels, if avail- 
able. 

The compelling reason for adoption of 
this legislation in 1954 is just as compelling 
today: The fact that the American merchant 
marine is an indispensable factor of this 
country’s security and welfare, in times of 
peace as in war. All other countries recog- 
nize this fundamental fact, and honor it 
in practice—which, incidentally, gave rise 
to the necessity for the 50-50 legislation. It 
was because many other countries receiving 
American aid and surplus commodity car- 
goes specified that shipment be in vessels 
flying their own flags that our merchant ma- 
rine was forced to turn to Congress for relief. 

That relief must not be taken away. 

Chief supporters of the move to void the 
Cargo Preference Act are the State Depart- 
ment, which always turns a supersensitive 
ear to the interests of other countries; and 
the Department of Agriculture and the Farm 
Bureau Federation, which have the mistaken 
idea that a considerably greater volume of 
surplus commodities would be shipped if 
only foreign vessels were used. 

Price is the factor, and the only telling 
factor, in the purchase of our surplus 
commodities. Naturally, foreign purchasers 
would prefer to have their own shipping 
used—some even to the extent of adopting 
legislation discriminating against shipping 
flying other flags—but if purchase terms, 
mainly price, are attractive, the commodities 
will move. 

Last year there was an attempt to kill the 
Cargo Preference Act. At that time Ameri- 
can ship interests were assured that no action 
would be taken unless hearings are held. 
The Senate Agriculture Committee acted 
without scheduling any hearings on this 
issue. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee also 
ignored the House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, which is holding hearings and con- 
ducting a comprehensive study of this matter 
now. 

Two years ago, shortly after the passing 
of the Cargo Preference Act, foreign shipping 
circles attacked it as inimical to the liber- 
alization of international trade. We disa- 
gree. Is it maintaining liberalized trade to 
perpetuate a situation in which less than 
one-third of American exports and imports 
was carried in American-flag vessels? That 
was the picture when the act was adopted. 

As a matter of fact, as far back as March 
1934, Congress adopted a resolution directing 
that in any action by a Government agency 
to foster the exportation of agricultural or 
other products, provision should be made for 
their shipment exclusively in United States 
vessels, if available. 

The Cargo Preference Act was therefore in 
the nature of a concession, not a restriction. 

Let’s hope the provision nullifying the 
Cargo Preference Act is knocked out of the 
omnibus farm bill on the Senate floor, The 
American cotton industry, like any other 
branch of the American economy, needs a 
strong American merchant marine. More— 
the American people need one. 


Bill of Rights Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 
Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on June 


30, 1955, I introduced a joint resolution 
to establish December 15 of each year 
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as Bill of Rights Day, since ratification 
of that historic document took place on 
December 15, 1791. This year we shall 
celebrate the 165th anniversary of this 
historic event. 

The resolution—House Joint Resolu- 
tion 367—has been referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee, but thus far no ac- 
tion has been taken. I trust the com- 
mittee will take the necessary action so 
that the Nation can celebrate the event 
beginning with this year. The resolu- 
tion authorizes the President to issue a 
proclamation each year setting aside 
December 15 as an occasion for public 
celebration, urging the display of the 
American flag on all public buildings, 
and inviting the American people to ob- 
serve the day with appropriate cere- 
monies. 

The idea was first suggested to me by 
Mr. Vincent Rossini, a New York news- 
paperman, who founded the American 
Bill of Rights Day Association on De- 
cember 15, 1941. The association is still 
very active and Mr. Rossini is its di- 
rector. In a pamphlet published by the 
association, the origin of the idea is 
traced as follows: 

It was at the NUIA convention, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1938, when there was offered an 
honor scroll to Gov. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
that Mr. V. Rossini, inspired by Mr. LEH- 
MAN’s speech, spoke on the Bill of Rights, 
and informed the audience of his sponsor- 
ship for a national holiday to be called Bill 
of Rights Day. 

In fact, the NUIA, a well-known organiza- 
tion, dedicated and pledged to the perpetu- 
ation of the American principles, on Decem- 
ber 14, 1940, passed a resolution—which was 
introduced at the 1939 annual convention, 
with Lieutenant Governor Poletti as presid- 
ing officer—to promote a movement to have 
the 15th day of December each year declared 


a national legal holiday, to be known as Bill 
of Rights Day. 


The American Bill of Rights Day Asso- 
ciation adopted a fundamental resolu- 
tion in 1941 calling on Congress and the 
legislatures of the 48 States to pass a law 
declaring December 15 as Bill of Rights 
Day. 

The signers of the above resolution 
were: Gov. Charles Poletti, Judge Mat- 
thew J. Diserio, Judge Anthony J. Di 
Giovanni, Ada Bess, Rosina Martella, 
Hon. Victor L. Anfuso, Ada Kellogg 
Krammer, Albert Clausi, Hon. Nicholas 
Rossi, John Martignetti, Nicola Perillli, 
Saverio Monachino, Lillian Mulé, Mi- 
chael Farinola, Antonio Squillante, 
Mamie Casablanca, Vincent Rossini, Jo- 
seph Susca, Arturo Egitto, and Mildred 
D. Wilcox. 

One December 15, 1941, the first ob- 
servance of the Bill of Rights Day was 
held at the Memorial Hall of the YWCA, 
in Brooklyn under the auspices of the 
NUIA. Principal speakers were: Hon. 
Matthew J. Diserio, judge advocate. of 
the American Legion, New York County, 
and deputy commissioner of the city de- 
partment of sanitation; Mr. Vincent 
Rossini, founder of the Bill of Rights 
Day. Presiding officer was Mrs. Henry 
F. Kramer, chairman committee of man- 
agement International Institute of 
YWCA, assisted by the officers of the 
Sgt. James Bealin Post of King’s County, 
American Legion, 


March 12 
Part-Time President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, a5 
one who has been definitely critical O 
the rather one-sided bias of the Wash- 
ington press as expressed in their daily 
editorial columns, I was delighted tO 
read the following objective, temperate 
and intelligent editorial in Saturday’ 
Evening Star. This article discusses # 
situation that has been demagoged t0 
death, and brings it into focus—a neces- ` 
sary job, excellently handled. 

PART-TIME PRESIDENT 


There has been a nearly unanimous ap“ 
proval of President Eisenhower’s candor i? 
discussing his health in relation to his avail- 
ability for a second term in the White House. 
And it was neither unexpected nor im- 
proper that this matter of health of a presi- 
dential candidate should become a maj 
consideration in the political campaign that 
already is under way. There will, very like 
ly, be exaggerated statements made on bo 
sides of the debate. But, assuming Mf. 
Eisenhower’s renomination, it will be thé 
American people who will sift the truth from 
the exaggerations and exercise their judg“ 
ment accordingly. 

Senator SPARKMAN of Alabama chosen tO 
make the formal Democratic response to Mr. 
Eisenhower’s announcement of availability: 
has said that “the people are to decide thé 
most unusual question which has ever peen 
put to a democracy.” Mr. SPARKMAN is cor 
rect in a sense. For the most unusual cif- 
cumstances about this question is that thé 
people are indeed being given the facts OB 
which to make their decision. There hav@ 
been other Presidents—candidates for re 
election—whose health proved tragically un 
able to stand up under the demands of fur- 
ther tenure of office. But if this was know? 
to, or even suspected by, the candidates 
at the time, or their closest advisers, it w23 
not made known to the American people. 

The Democratic attack upon Mr, Eisen“ 
hower, on the health issue, has been summed 
up in the charge that he is proposing to be- 
come “a part-time President.” Actually, 
Mr. Eisenhower is not proposing to becom? 
a part-time President. He has been given 
a clean bill of health by. a distinguished 
array of doctors—who have based their con- 
clusion on personal attention to his cas 
And he has said, in reemphasizing previous 
remarks, that “unless I felt absolutely up tO 
the performance of the duties of the Presi- 
dent, I would no longer be there in the job 
or I wouldn’t be available.” Mr. Eisenhower — 
is not proposing to leave behind him in 
the White House the great responsibilities 
of the Presidency while he is in Gettysburg, 
in Georgia, or on the golf course. He knows 
that cannot be done. It is unlikely he would 
try to do it if he could. ; 

What Mr. Eisenhower is proposing to do 
is to relieve the Presidency itself of some 
of the burdensome routine of what is per- 
haps the hardest job in the world. It will 
be good, not only for him but for other 
Presidents, if he succeeds in this objective. 
The effort to delegate some of the Presiden- 
tial routine did not begin with Mr. Eisen- 
hower's heart attack, or even with his term 
in office. It was not so long ago that Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt created a corps of 
administrative assistants with a passion for 
anonymity. And from that time, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President has grown to be 
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One of the larger agencies of the Govern- 
Ment. But neither Mr. Eisenhower nor his 
Predecessors have proposed reducing the 
Policy and command responsibilities. Nor 
has it been proved that he needs to, even 
if it could be done. 


Constructive Criticism Can Be Helpful on 
Foreign Policy—Reckless and Captious 
Criticism Will Do Us Untold Harm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, at- 
tached herewith is an editorial pointing 
Out the necessity of unity on foreign 
policy. It is so well written and the case 
is presented in such a way I felt sure 
the entire membership of the House 
would like to have this editorial for 
reading purposes. Mr. Lawrence be- 
lieves, as do many of us, that there is 
room for criticism in foreign policy pro- 
Vided that it is constructive. It is the 
recklessness with which some Members 
of both bodies have approached this 
question during the last few weeks that 
has brought out many editorials 
throughout the country similar to the 
One below. I believe all of us can tell 
the narrow difference which is so im- 
Portant and bridges the gap between 
constructive criticism and petty hag- 
ling which does so much harm among 
Our own allies. 

Any presidential election year is a 
difficult one for us in world affairs. I 
trust we can have a campaign where 
issues are argued fairly on foreign pol- 
icy, but not won at the expense of our 
unity which is so important in carrying 
out foreign policy. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial is herewith 
attached in full from the issue of U. S. 
News & World Report, March 9, 1956: 

Now For UNITY 
(By David Lawrence) 
-~ The time to close ranks is at hand. 

The world has been assured that President 
Eisenhower will continue to exercise the 
leadership which the free nations of the 
world have entrusted to him. 

America’s internal politics, therefore, must 
not be allowed to retard the forward march 
of freedom. 

There should be in our Congress a willing- 
ness to put aside partisanship in the national 
interest. The Democratic Party promised the 
American people in the 1954 congressional 
Campaign that it would give the administra- 
tion wholehearted support in foreign policy. 
Unhappily, the captious criticism and the 
Teckless, irresponsible speeches in the Senate 
in the last few days have brought dismay. 
They have stirred up in the minds of the 
Soviets the feeling that our councils are 
divided and that our purposes can be thwart- 
ed in this, an election year. 

The Secretary of State delivered on Sunday, 
February 26, a well-reasoned address. It was 
Carefully prepared many days before his 
testimony to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. It was a comprehensive state. 


ment of our policy as a whole, but the politi- 


Cally minded centered their fire on the ex- 
temporaneous answers given on. February 24 
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to partisan questioning at the hearing of the 
Senate committee. 

Surely there are great questions on domes- 
tic affairs to be debated between the parties 
that will afford an opportunity to get votes 
without sabotaging America’s world policies 
and striking down the prestige of the head 
of the Department of State. For he has 
just started on a tour, scheduled some time 
ago, on which he will visit 10 Asian countries. 


.It is important to achieve a better under- 


standing with the peoples of Asia. 

The Senators should have offered their 
good wishes to the Secretary of State and 
given a demonstration of unity, so as to 
enable him to leave with the knowledge that 
behind him in this country leaders of both 
parties are united for America. This would 
have impressed the Asian leaders. In effect, 
they now are being told by press dispatches 
that Mr. Dulles may not have the confidence 
of his own Legislature. Asians and Euro- 
peans think in terms of a parliamentary body 
and not of our Congress as a coordinate 
branch, When a foreign spokesman does not 
appear to have the support of his legislature, 
his words fall on deaf ears. 

The weakness of democracies is their ten- 

dency to let partisan politics override con- 
siderations of unity. 
' What difference does it make whether the 
Secretary speculates rightly or wrongly be- 
fore a Senate committee as to the psycho- 
logical motivations behind the change in 
Soviet tactics from violence to economic 
competition? What he says has to be 
weighed in the light of how the Soviets them- 
selves maneuver from day to day in the “cold 
war.” A public hearing is hardly the place 
to divulge all the background of delicate 
matters of state. 

Some of the Democratic Senators neverthe- 
less keep on demanding that they be given 
“all the facts.” Wasn't it only a year or so 
ago that we heard so much talk about a cer- 
tain United States Senator who was alleged 
to be “encroaching on the executive branch”? 
Why do the Democrats in the Senate feel that 
they must formulate foreign policy or be 
given in public hearings every detail of our 
strategy in the “cold war”? 

The most vital fact to bear in mind is that 
American policy is vigilant and that, no mat- 
ter what the Soviets are planning, the United 
States and its allies are on the alert to meet 
whatever challenges may come. 

There is allied unity today, even though 
differences do exist among our friends. 
These differences, however, are not ex- 
ploited—they are submerged. 

President Eisenhower at the helm will steer 
the Ship of State safely away from the shoals 
of war, if it can be done at all. His energies 
have been and will be concentrated on main- 
taining peace. 

The American people are behind him. 
The Secretary of State speaks for the Presi- 
dent, and the words of Mr. Dulles should be 
respected as such abroad. 

The average American is not a partisan. 
He wants his Government to succeed in 
world affairs. 

If the politicians only would realize it, 
their chances for individual reelection, re- 
gardless of party, are improved when they 
are nonpartisan on foreign policies. 

For nonpartisanship means fairness, de- 
cent criticism, constructive advice, and an 
abandonment of the sniping which was so 
palpable last week in the proceedings of 
Congress. 

Peace in an atomic age is hard enough to 
preserve without being confronted by mis- 
guided attempts to weaken the moral 
strength of one’s own Government. For the 
voice of the spokesman of the United States 
throughout the. world must be the voice not 
of a political party, but the voice of an un- 
partisan people. 

It’s a time to close ranks—to unite for 
America. 
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Johnson City (Tenn.) Press-Chronicle . 
Editor Wins Award for Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O; 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. George W. Kelly, editor of the 
Johnson City Press-Chronicle, was sig- 
nificantly honored when he was awarded 
the George Washington honor medal by 
Freedom Foundation at Valley Forge. 
This editorial honor came to Mr. Kelly 
as a result of his editorial, “Be Thankful 
That There Are So Many Things To Be 
Thankful For” which was published in 
the Thanksgiving Day editions of the 
paper. The object of the foundation’s 
annual awards is to honor citizens and 
organizations for their outstanding ef- 
forts to improve public understanding 
and. appreciation of basic rights and 
freedoms inherent in the American way 
of life through things they write, do, or 
say. The editorial by’ Mr. Kelly met 
these requirements in an outstanding 
way but it also emphasizes the basic 
motives that influence and guide people. 
I feel that this editorial deserves wide 
distribution and I am placing it in the 
REeEcorD so that it may be available to 
people over the United States. Dr. Ken- 
neth D. Wells, president of the Freedom 
Foundation, announced the award at its 
seventh annual awards program on 
George Washington’s birthday at Valley 
Forge. 

Press-CHRONICLE EDITOR WINS AWARD FOR 

EDITORIAL 

George W. Kelly, editor of the Press- 
Chronicle, has been chosen to receive the 
coveted George Washington honor medal 
awarded by Freedom Foundation at Valley 
Forge for his editorial on Thanksgiving. 

The editorial, “Be Thankful That There 
Are So Many Things To Be Thankful For,” 
was published on the editorial page of last 
Thanksgiving Day editions. 

An honor medal award was also voted for 
Range 4-H Club at Wataug community “for 
its program of extensive cooperation with 
community projects, particular!r community. 
fair and Christmas toy programs.” 

Patton-Crosswhite Post and Auxiliary, 
6975, Veterans of Foreign Wars, was given a 
second place honor “for the 1955 edition of 
its service program supporting almost every 
worthy phase of community activities with 
emphasis on youth development.” 

The editorial honor and others in the 
foundation’s seventh annual awards program 
were announced at special George Washing- 
ton Birthday ceremonies at the foundation’s 
Valley Forge headquarters by Dr. Kenneth 
D. Wells, president. 

OBJECTS OF AWARDS 

The object of the foundation’s annual 
awards is to honor citizens and organizations, 
regardless of race, creed, or economic status, 
for their outstanding efforts to improve pub- 
lic understanding and appreciation of basic 
constitutional rights and freedoms inherent 
in the American way of life through the 
things they write, do, or say. 

Members of the 1955 awards jury residing 
in Tennessee were Hamilton S. Burnett, 
Knoxville, associate justice, Tennessee Su- 
preme Court, and Alfred English, Shelbyville, 
past national commander, Disabled American 
Veterans. They were members of a distin- 
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guished jury, composed of Supreme Court 
justices, heads of national patriotic service 
and veterans’ organizations. President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is honorary chairman, 
and Herbert Hoover, former president, is hon- 
orary president. 

THE EDITORIAL 


The Press-Chronicle editorial: 

“We Americans are thankful for many 
things. 

“For one thing, we are thankful we are 
Americans. 

“Not that we consider ourselves better 
than other people, 

“No, not that. 

“We must never become puffed up in our 
own conceit. 

“But it is indisputable that, next to being 
a child of God, being an American is the 
greatest experience and privilege on earth. 

“Millions of starving, struggling souls of 
other lands look to us yearningly from afar, 
firmly convinced in their hearts they are 
seeing the portals of the Promised Land. 

“America has the most of nearly everything 
that counts in this life. 

“Materially we have an abundance. 

“Philosophically, our creed of ‘life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness’ inoculates us 
invincibly against tyranny. 

“Scientifically, we have developed more 
know-how than any other people. 

“And spiritually, despite evidences of gross 
paganism, we are probably closer to God than 
any other people in the world.” 


DEVELOPMENT 


“Truly we are great. Our light shines for 
the whole universe. We stand as an example 
of the highest development of human dig- 
nity. 

` “But with greatness comes responsibility, 
awesome responsibility. 

“The God who gave us so much expects 
us to share His gifts. 

“He expects us to hasten His Kingdom 
here on earth, 

“If we fail, then we shall be cast into outer 
darkness, there to languish with others in 
the misty, musty pages of history who had 
the chance but were not equal to it. 

“Back in the beginnings of this country, 
the settlers brought in the harvest. Then 
they gave thanks. That’s the origin of our 
present Thanksgiving, 

“As we see it, America will remain great 
so long as she keeps the spirit of Thanks- 
giving. 

“She will be great so long as she remains 
humble. 

“She will remain great so long as she 
recognizes the supremacy of God.” 


DANGER IN POWER 


“The danger to America is that, in her 
greatness, she will begin to think she is 
self-sufficient. When that time comes, when 
America worships her material wonders in- 
stead of God, then America will go as others 
gave gone. 

“Oh, the miracles of the drawing board 
and the laboratory, and the marvels of the 
assembly line. Truly they have sent our 
economy spiraling to the tops of the moun- 
tains. We are reaching new Everests by the 
month, sometimes by the day and even the 
hour. 

“What other nation on earth approaches 
our gross national product. Who can match 
our creative genius—in peace or in war? 

“We ask these questions, and there is no 
reply. 

“Let us be careful lest we worship stock- 
piles, or bank accounts or smoke stacks, or 
stocks and bonds—worship them as those 
of old-worshipped their idols.” 


GOLDEN CALVES 
“With God, these things are a part of 


man’s well being. Without God, they are 
golden calves, 


“It is Thanksgiving. If we are dizzy from 
looking at golden. calves, let us get a grip 
on ourselves. 

“God still rules. He can destroy our 
golden calves with a lift of His finger. 

“Let us, therefore, bow down before Him, 
Let us give thanks for all that He has given 
us. And let us ask forgiveness for all our 
stupid and foolish pride.’’ 


Independence for the Handicapped 
Through Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES- 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include an excel- 
lent essay entitled “Independence for 
the Handicapped Through Employ- 
ment.” It was written by Mr. W. Robert 
Shade, of Laureldale, Pa., a senior at 
Muhlenberg Township High School and 
was awarded first prize in the Berks 
County essay contest sponsored by the 
Committee for Employment of the 
Handicapped. First prize in the poster 
contest was won by Miss Sandra Lee 
Blome, a Reading High School senior. 
Mr. Shade’s essay is as follows: 


INDEPENDENCE FOR THE HANDICAPPED THROUGH 
EMPLOYMENT 


Joe Pitrowski had come through 2 years 
of perilous combat in the Italian campaign 
of World War II unscathed. In February of 
1953 he was working in a factory on a trailer 
with a beam lift, when suddenly a steel 
beam fell on his back. His spine was broken. 
Doctors said he could not live—but Joe had 
& will to live. He did survive, but was a 
paraplegic—a hopeless cripple. Was Joe to 
live on Government compensation for the 
rest of his life? Sure, he would have se- 
curity—and a loving wife and a comfortable 
home. But he would be lacking a most im- 
portant factor—work. He was doomed to 
live a long life as a human vegetable. 

Luckily for Joe, however, his doctor knew 
of a place that might employ him. Today he 
is leading a happy, useful life as a super- 
visor in a precision-parts plant. Many dis- 
abled people are not so fortunate as Joe, 
however. Every day, every hour—normal, 
sound individuals are deprived of some fac- 
ulty by accident or disease. Others are born 
physically deficient, The handicapped may 
be anything from blindness to paralysis, 

The body of a handicapped person might 
be perfectly healthy—that is, what’s left of 
it—but his mental outlook deteriorates with 
the passing of each idle moment. 
realize that man was born to work; this is 
his right. Work is not only a means of 
making a living, but it is living. ‘There 
exists in the souls of men an incessant urge 
to be busy, not just in order to eat, but to 
do something constructive and useful. 
Everyone has a need to be useful. There is 
nothing more demoralizing than the life of 
ease, the guaranteed existence. If a man 
cannot pursue useful objectives, his thoughts 
turn inward—he begins to pity himself, 
and his personality and logic become hor- 
ribly warped. Death itself is ofttimes bet- 
ter than this utter monotony. 

In this age of progress, medical technology 
has advanced rapidly. Miracles are per- 
formed as far as curing diseases and mend- 
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ing mangled bodies is concerned. But the 
mind is forgotten. The philosophy today is 
to keep a patient alive at all costs, and to 
repair his physical being as far as possible. 
But we are content to patch up human 
beings as if they were inanimate rag dolls 
and then confine them in a pasture for the 
rest of their days. 

This confinement is not only psychologi- 
cally erroneous but also financially unsound. 
Each year the Federal Government spends 
$400 million supporting the disabled and 
their dependents. Our welfare agencies are 
overburdened. The handicapped have latent 
abilities which must be put to use by spend- 
ing money on rehabilitation and job place- 
ment instead of relief. Every penny earn 
by a self-sustaining handicapped worker is 
two pennies saved in welfare expenditures. 

When a disabled person is hired, both em- 
ployer and employee benefit. The employee 
has a job and the employer has gained & 
most reliable and assiduous worker, The re- 
sults prove that the handicapped make bet- 
ter workers than normal unimpaired persons. 
This is explained by the fact that they ap- 
preciate their job opportunity, and thus are 
more conscientious than the average. Nu- 
merous surveys have shown that the handi- 
capped have better attendance records, have 
fewer accidents, use less sick leave, and pro- 
duce more than normal workers. 

These facts have been demonstrated by sev- 
eral large nationally known corporations. 
There is even one small factory in Long Is- 
land that employs only the handicapped. 
This is Abilities, Inc., a plant which does 
subcontracting work for larger firms. These 
disabled workers turn out intricate devices 
of all sorts for Remington Rand, Sperry 
Gyroscope, Ford Instrument Co., and sev- 
eral aircraft manufacturers. Abilities, INC., 
was the dream of Henry Viscardi, Jr., who was 
born with rudimentary legs. Viscardi wanted 
to show the world that the handicapped make 
excellent workers. He has succeeded in both 
this aim and also financially. About 170 
employees, having all kinds of disabilities, 
earned $50,000 profit the first year. Ninety- 
six percent of these people had never held 
jobs before. 

But these few are only a small portion of 
America’s handicapped. Employers hold 
the key to freedom for some estimated two 
million handicapped. Too many employers 
have thrown away their key by use of short- 
sighted hiring policies. They ignore the fact 
that “handicapped” does not mean “in- 
capacitated.” Workers today must meet 
top-notch physical standards in order to be 
considered for a job. There is no reason why 
a deaf man cannot be employed in a boiler 
room or a blind man as a piano tuner. In- 
deed, in these cases, the “handicap” proves 
to be an asset, It is absolutely illogical to 
use the “able-bodied” screen for all jobs. 

When interviewing a job applicant, the 
employer must not say to himself, “What’s 
wrong with this fellow?”, but rather take a 
more positive attitude—‘What can this per- 
son do well?”. The best way to hire a man is 
to evaluate his abilities—not his disabilities. 
Instead of a medical examination give the 


` candidate an aptitude test. There are many 


tests, charts, and other plans for evaluating 
a man’s skill available for job placement. 

We like to think of America as a land 
of equality of opportunity and antidiscrim- 
ination. It is surely a land of plenty—if one 
is injured or congenitally malformed he is 
dutifully sustained by the State. But the 
handicapped do not want the staleness of 
this guaranteed existence. They must have 
an opportunity to take their places as use- 
ful, productive citizens in our economic 
scheme. No amount of pity nor monetary 
grants can compensate for this blessing. 
We may be our brother’s keeper, but we do 
not have to keep our brother in a cage to pro 
vide him with food and shelter, 


1956 
Address by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the Nation’s leading conservationists is 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, president of the 
Wildlife Management Institute, former 
director of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service and of its predecessor, 
the United States Biological Survey. 

On March 5, Dr. Gabrielson set out to 
bring the conservation record up to date 
in an address opening the North Ameri- 
Can Wildlife Conference. In part, his 
Speech dealt with the Department of the 
Interior. 

Since it was delivered, the Secretary of 
the Interior has announced his decision 
to run for the Senate. So the people of 
Oregon are going to be called upon to 
Pass on his stewardship. 

I am sure conservationists everywhere 
will be interested in Dr. Gabrielson’s ob- 
jective analysis of some of the recent 
activities in the Department of the In- 
terior under Secretary McKay. Dr. 
Gabrielson’s address follows: 

FORMAL OPENING 2ist NORTH AMERICAN 

WILDLIFE CONFERENCE 
(By Ira N. Gabrielson, president, Wildlife 

Management Institute, New Orleans, 

March 5, 1956) 

Today, the 21st North American Wildlife 
Conference opens, and I deem it a privilege 
to be here again to participate in the af- 
fairs of the conference to the greatest extent 
Possible. For the benefit of those who are 
here for the first time, it seems advisable to 
Point out briefly the character of this meet- 
ing. While the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute works out the details, this is a North 
American wildlife conference. The general 
Session programs are developed by a com- 
mittee representing many conservation or- 
ganizations, both official and private, and the 
technical sessions are planed by a commit- 
tee from the Wildlife Society. This is, there- 
fore, truly an international conference. 

It is participated in by officials, by repre- 
Sentatives of conservation organizations, and 
by individuals, Because of the mixed char- 
acter of this conference and because of the 
Many new things which come up in these 
Meetings, it has long been customary that no 
resolutions will be passed and no motions 
will be entertained. All chairman of the 
Sessions have been instructed to entertain 
no motions and to accept no resolutions, and 
we hope that you will bear this in mind 
during the next 3 days. Resolutions and 
recommendations on the topics discussed at 
this meeting are properly the prerogatives 
of the participating conservation organiza- 
tions. 

We invite everyone to participate in the 
discussions of the papers, both in the general 
and technical sessions. We also invite you 
to make the most of the opportunity to meet 
With others who are engaged in similar 
activity from other parts of the Nation. In 
the opinion of many, these small meetings 
between men working on similar problems 
are the most productive events of this con- 
ference, and we hope that you will take full 
advantage of all of these opportunities. 

A list of the related meetings and the 
places at which they are meeting are found 
in your conference program, 
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Two years ago, when we met in Chicago, 
I discussed briefly national conservation af- 
fairs in opening that conference. Last year, 
meeting in a friendly but foreign land at 
Montreal, it did not seem fitting to discuss 
our national, public problems. Today, I feel 
quite free to do so. I do not propose to 
repeat the things that were said in Chicago 
but to limit my comments to major events 
that have transpired since that meeting. 

A number of good things have happened 
which made many hope that the administra- 
tion was becoming increasingly conservation- 
conscious. Just about the time we were 
convinced, our hopes were dashed by an- 
other move which was definitely not good 
conservation and not good management of 
the public conservation estate. -First, let me 
review the plus side of the ledger. I will 
not attempt to go into detail since most of 
you are already informed of many events, 
but for the sake of the record some of the 
most important ones should be mentioned, 

Perhaps the most important single for- 
ward conservation step since the Chicago 
meeting was the revision of the old 1872 min- 
ing laws. After long years of effort and agita- 
tion, the mining interests, the United States 
Forest Service, agencies of the Department 
of the Interior concerned with mining, and 
conservation groups worked out a draft of 
a bill which while not an answer to all 
prevalent abuses of the mining laws would, 
in the opinion of well-informed-people, cor- 
rect a large portion of the worst abuses, 
This bill, which was enacted, is a long step 
forward. It was passed because it received 
vigorous administration support, the sup- 
port of most of the mining industry, and the 
conservation organizations. 

The second important law was the passage 
during the first session of the present Con- 
gress of a bill authorizing the distribution 
of the $13,500,000 surplus Pittman-Robertson 
funds to the States over a 5-year period. 
The first 20 percent of the total is included 
in this year’s bill as passed by the House. 

A third important legislative matter was 
the inclusion.by Congress in both the amend- 
ments to the Atomic Energy Act and the 
Mineral Leasing Act of wording protecting 
the national parks and monuments and 
wildlife refuges from prospecting or explor- 
ation for fissionable material except in cases 
of extreme national emergency. Many peo- 
ple thought this also included protection 
from mineral leasing of any kind, but a 
Solicitor’s opinion has nullified this thinking 
so far as the Department of the Interior is 
concerned. 

Another important event has been the In- 
terior Department’s vigorous resistance to 
the repeated attempts of the armed services 
to take over part or all of the various wild- 
life refuges for their exclusive use. The 
resistance of the Department to the at- 
tempted invasion of the Wichita National 
Wildlife Refuge by the Army has been the 
most publicized, but the Department has 
resisted other efforts to invade the refuge 
system as well as a number of efforts to in- 
vade the national parks with commercial 
developments. They. deserve the highest 
commendation for this vigorous attitude. 
The Army is continuing its efforts to secure 
the Wichita land, and if they succeed, it 
will be only because the administration has 
overruled Secretary McKay in his efforts to 
defend this refuge. 

Another item which deserves commenda- 
tion is the program as outlined by “Mis- 
sion 66.” While no one has had a chance to 
see the detailed proposed development in 
the individual parks, and -while there un- 
doubtedly will be objections to some items 
in proposed developments, the general state- 
ment of principles and objectives in “Mis- 
sion 66” meets with the approval of most 
of the conservation groups. The Congress 
has included a considerably greater sum of 
money than has normally been available 
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for this work to start “Mission 66” in the 
year beginning July 1. This appropriation 
included in the bill was passed by the House. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has earned 
commendation from conservationists for 
two decisions which in many ways were cru- 
cial ones. One, the appeal of the Stearns 
Mining Co., asking to conduct strip mining 
operations on land they sold to the Federal 
Government many years ago and which is 
now a part of the Cumberland National For- 
est. The introduction of strip mining would 
unquestionably have not only destroyed a 
fine new growth of timber but would have 
caused serious erosion, The Forest Service 
turned this one down, and the Secretary 
upheld their decision. 

He did likewise in an appeal by the Van 
Cleve interests to make a land exchange that 
would give them complete control of access 
to a vast area of national forest lands, one 
which already had highly developed recrea- 
tional use by the general public. These two 
decisions were very much in the public in- 
terest and -were widely applauded by-con- 
servation groups. 

Conservationists have had two victories 
this past year that are worth special men- 
tion. In New York State private-interest 
groups were able to have a bill passed -2 
years in succession by the legislature to 
allow the building of a dam, to be known 
as Panther Mountain Dam. In the State- 
owned forest preserve. The issue then went 
to the people in a referendum to amend the 
State constitution which protects the for- 
est. preserve. In order to prohibit the build- 
ing of a dam a no vote was required. De- 
spite the fact that in 10 referendums every 
amendment had been approved, the people 
of New York State flatly rejected this 
amendment. The vote against the dam was 
1,622,000 to 613,000. | 

The second issue was on a national scope 
and is one with. which most of you are 
familiar. After a 4-year battle, the upper 
Colorado River storage project went to the 
floor of the house with Echo Park Dam 
deleted and provisos inserted protecting 
Rainbow Bridge National Monument and re- 
affirming the National Parks Act, by stating 
“that it is the intention of Congress that 
no dam or reservoir constructed under the 
authorization of this act shall be within 
any national park or monument.” 

These and other items have at times given 
the conservation-minded public hope that 
the administration was becoming conserva-~ 
tion minded. On the other side of the pic- 
ture, however, we have to record several very 
depressing actions or series of actions. 


First, the Department of the Interior has 
gone steadily ahead in the process of chang- 
ing the Fish and Wildlife Service from a 
scientific career service into a political 
agency. There are now four schedule C 
(political appointments) ‘to the top echelon 
in the Fish and Wildlife Service, and the 
morale in the organization continues to be 
low. 

It is obvious in the years that I have 
watched not only this service but others that 
the same individual serving in a career status 
is a better public servant than he would be 
if he were subject to the vagaries of political 
fortunes. Renewable natural resources, such 
as forests, wildlife, soils, and waters, cannot 
be properly managed from partisan or politi- 
cal points of view. They should be managed 
from a long-time program basis, and I want 
to reiterate that the actions of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in destroying the non- 
political status of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and making it as political as all the worst 
State conservation departments is a long step 
backward. Conservation organizations and 
individuals have worked for years to get the 
State conservation groups Out of the situa- 
tion in which they were completely domi- 
nated by personal or partisan politics; now, 
we find our national organization which has 
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been entirely free of such activities stepping 
toward the bottom of the ladder. 

' The other most serious setback was the 
action of the Interior Department in inviting 
oil and gas leases upon all but a very limited 
number of national wildlife refuges. While 
under the law, the Secretary always has had 
discretion to make such leases, it is a matter 
of record that few were ever issued except 
under extraordinary circumstances. Some 
were issued in the early days by the old Land 
Office without the knowledge of the Biologi- 
cal Survey. During the years that I served 
as Chief of the Biological Survey and Director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, I cannot re- 
call that any leases were issued on wildlife 
refuges, although we had many applications 
and much political pressure to do so. No 
Secretary under whom I served yielded to 
that pressure. 

Now the situation is reversed and bids are 
invited. During the time that Secretary 
McKay’s famous “stop order” was in effect 
from August 1953 to December 1955, several 
hundred leases were issued, while only 11 
were issued from 1920 to August 31, 1953. It 
appears that many of these were issued with- 
out the knowledge of the Secretary, and the 
evidence given before the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee in recent 
hearings indicates that many of them were 
issued without the knowledge of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

Many of these wildlife refuges were pur- 
chased with sportsmen’s duck-stamp money 
and others with special funds appropriated 
by Congress. There are less than 10 million 
acres of these lands in the continental United 

. States, less than one-half of 1 percent of the 
total land area, and yet our millionaire and 
billionaire oilmen are in such danger of be- 
coming poverty-stricken that this tiny frac- 
tion of the total land area of the United 
States must be made their happy hunting 
ground at the expense of the wildlife for 
which the land was dedicated. 

It is not possible to explore for oil or gas, 
or to develop oil or gas fields, without doing 
damage to wildlife and wildlife habitat. 
According to the Interior Department’s own 
records of the abundance of oil and gas in 
this country, and in view of the fact that 
producing wells in many States are on a 
limited\ production schedule in order to 
prevent, breaking the market, it seems ri- 
diculous to believe that there was any neces- 
sity or any need for opening these refuges 
to oil or gas exploration at this time. 

This policy and the large number of oil 
and gas leases that have been issued are 
another long backward step in wildlife con- 
servation. The wholesale violation of the 
Secretary’s famous stop order makes one 
skeptical as to how much attention will be 
given to the present regulations which do 
give the Fish and Wildlife Service some voice 
in the supervision of leases. They have 
nothing to say about issuing them. One 
thing is certain. The present regulations 
make it possible for the Department to issue 
the leases and then expect the career em- 
ployees in the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
find ways to minimize the damage to wild- 
life values and to justify the leases. This 
has already happened at the House and 
Senate hearings on wildlife refuge bills. 
The policymakers have been remarkably 
inconspicuous at these hearings, while ca- 
reer employees have been put forward to 
try to justify a policy of subordinating wild- 
life to oil and gas interests on wildlife lands. 
It has hardly been an inspiring example of 
leadership. 

The emasculation of the Soil Conservation 
Service is another backward move which is 
mentioned here again because the obvious 
slow start in the small watersheds program 
is at least partly due to the lack of technical 
help in this field. The Small Watersheds 
Act was widely hailed as good legislation, 
and once it gets under way, it should prove 
helpful in developing sound land and water 
management programs. It has been criti- 
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cized in some areas as involving too much 
engineering, particularly land drainage, in- 
stead of land management. 

Legislatively, this is an important year. 
There are a number of important bills before 
Congress, among which is the need for re- 
newing the Federal Pollution Control Act, 
which expires on June 30. A rather weak 
bill has passed the Senate, and following 
recent hearings in the House, Congressman 
BLATNIK has introduced a much stronger 
bill, H. R. 9540, which deserves widespread 
support. 

Senator HUMPHREY, Congressman METCALF, 
and Congressman Reuss have introduced 
bills making it necessary for Congress to give 
approval before any wildlife refuge is aban- 
doned or transferred. During the hearings 
on this bill before the House Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, Congressman 
Bonner, chairman of the committee, pro- 


posed an amendment to prohibit gas and oil- 


leasing on these refuges, giving them the 
same protection from such leasing as they 
now have from the use of prospecting or 
mining for fissionable materials. Hearings 
are in progress On this bill, as this is written, 
and most of the conservation organizations 
are supporting the bill and the proposed 
amendment. 

The Senate Agricultural Committee has 
reported out an agricutlural bill containing 
in the soil-land bank many provisions that 
should be of interest to all persons inter- 
ested in wildlife and forestry. If. the bill 
passes, these sections may well represent one 
of the greatest advances that has been made 
in many years. They have, however, been 
tied to a rigid price support scheme which 
is objectionable to some of the farm groups 
and also to the administration. Just what 
the outcome of this will be is not Known, but 
conservation groups generally are supporting 
the soil-bank provisions as presented in the 
Senate bill. 

There is in preparation a new bill of in- 
terest to many conservation groups. It is 
one creating a national wildnerness preserva- 
tion system, leaving the administration of 
wilderness areas as defined in the bill in the 
hands of the agencies now administering the 
land. It proposes also to establish a com- 
mission to present factual information re- 
garding wilderness areas, to establish pro- 
cedures for maintaining their wilderness 
character, and for preventing their invasion 
without the consent of Congress once the 
wilderness status has been established and 
approved. This bill may well represent a 
tremendous advance forward both for those 
who are interested in wilderness recreation 
and for those who are interested in wilder- 
ness wildlife and its values. 

This has been a somewhat longer intro- 
ductory talk than is usualy made, but I felt 
that it was time to bring the record up to 
date. 

This conference is your conference. We 
hope that you will get enough out of it to 
Justify your time and expense. Have a good 
time and enjoy this unique and beautiful 
city of New Orleans while you are here, but 
also take back to your homes something of 
conservation value. The 21st North Amer- 
ican Wildlife Conference is now open. 


Problems Surrounding Airports at 
Detroit, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
e 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


_ Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor» a statement 
which I have prepared with reference to 
the problems surrounding Detroit’s air- 
ports. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR BEALL 


An article which inadvertently had 4 
double timeliness appeared in the March 5 
issue of Aviation Week.. The story dealt 
with problems surrounding Detroit’s. air- 
ports, and included a reference to Repre- 
sentative GEORGE MEADER’s request that & 
congressional investigation be made of the 
Federal airport aid program. 

At issue in the Detroit case is a proposal 
the major airlines shift their operations 
from the Willow Run Airport to the Detroit- 
Wayne Major Airport. 

To equip Wayne Major for the additional 
traffic would cost $30 million, which would 
give the airlines a facility about 15 minutes 
closer to the city they serve. But the air- 
lines are opposed to the plan. Their reason, 
according to Aviation Week, is as follows, 
and I quote from the article: 

“The airlines argue that a saving of 10 to 
15 minutes in travel time to the airport 
doesn’t justify the expenditure of $30 
million,” 

It is easy to see why Representative 
MEADER wants to look into the scheme and 
see why public funds are being asked for a 
plan which is so obviously uneconomical. 

It is even easier to imagine how certain 
Members of this Congress will react to any 
proposals that more than $50 million be 
spent in the Washington-Baltimore area for 
the same purpose—to save an insignificant 
quarter of an hour of ground travel time. 

I am speaking, of course, of the persistent 
attempts to promote construction of a new 
airport at Burke, Va. The only so-called 
advantage of such an installation as com- 
pared with the utilization of Friendship In- 
ternational Airport to serve the Capital area 
would be the saving of a small amount of 
ground travel time. 


If the proposed spending of $30 million 
for such an irresponsible scheme in Detroit 
has prompted calls for a congressional in- 
vestigation, think what the reaction should 
be to a far more needless expenditure of $50 
million right in Congress’ backyard. 

I said at the beginning of these remarks 
that the article Aviation Week had a double 
timeliness. You can surely see that it does. 
Not only does it show the folly of the De- 
troit scheme, which is being opposed by the 
airlines themselves, but it also provides a 
lesson on how to deal with any proposition 
that Burke be built up while a modern air- 
port is ready and willing to handle flights in 
the same region and that is exactly what 
Friendship is prepared to do. 


Code of Ethics of American Society of 
Newspaper Editors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, George 
W. Healy, Jr., the able editor of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune and a director 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, recently gave a most interest- 
ing paper before the Caribbean Press 
Seminar in the International House in 
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New Orleans. Many South American 
hewspapermen were in attendance. 

I found the paper so interesting and 
informative that I would like to share it 
With you. 

Here it is: 

Gentlemen of the Americas, Mr. Nutter has 
Suggested that all of you, particularly those 
of you who have come from the South, may 
be interested in the activities and back- 
ground of an organization of which I happen 
to have the honor of being an officer and 
director—the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

Central and South America, I believe, have 
No society of organization which is parallel 
to this society. As a matter of fact, until 35 
years ago, North America had no newspaper 
editors’ society. 

The ASNE, as we call it, today is a robust, 


active organization of approximately 400 


Members—representing daily newspapers 
throughout the United States. It has grown 
to this status after a modest start, for when 
the ASNE was organized only a score of 
editors—representing the larger newspapers 
of the Nation—were on hand. 

The purposes and ideals of our society are 
expressed in its Code of Ethics, generally 
called the Canons of Journalism in the 
United States. 

This code asserts: : 

“CODE OF ETHICS OR CANONS OF JOURNALISM— 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NEWSPAPER 

EDITORS 


“The primary function of newspapers is to 
communicate to the human race what its 
members do, feel and think. Journalism, 
therefore, demands of its practitioners the 
Widest range of intelligence, or knowledge, 
and of experience, as well as natural and 
trained powers of observation and reasoning. 
To its opportunities as a chronicle are indis- 
solubly linked its obligations as teacher and 
interpreter. 

“To the end of finding some means of codi- 
fying sound practice and just aspirations of 
American journalism, these canons are set 
forth: 

“I. Responsibility 

“The right of a newspaper to attract and 
hold readers is restricted by nothing but 
considerations of public welfare. The use a 
Newspaper makes of the share of public at- 
tention it gains serves to determine its sense 
of responsibility, which it shares with every 
member of its staff. A journalist who uses 
his power for any selfish or otherwise un- 
worthy purpose is faithless to a high trust. 


“II, Freedom of the press 


“Freedom of the press is to be guarded as a 
Vital right of mankind. It is the unquestion- 
able right to discuss whatever is not ex- 
Plicitly forbidden by law, including the wis- 
dom of any restrictive statute. 


“III. Independence 


“Freedom from all obligations except that 
of fidelity to the public interest is vital. 

“1. Promotion of any private interest con- 
trary to the general welfare, for whatever 
reason, is not compatible with honest jour- 
nalism. So-called news communications 
from private sources should not be published 
without public notice of their source or else 
substantiation of their claims to value as 

_hews, both in form and substance. 

“2. Partisanship, in editorial comment 
which knowingly departs from the truth, 
does violence to the best spirit of American 
journalism; in the news columns it is sub- 
versive of a fundamental principle of the 
profession. 

; “1V. Sincerity, truthfulness, accuracy 
“Good faith with the reader is the founda- 
tion of all journalism worthy of the name. 


“1. By every consideration of good faith 
a newspaper is constrained to be truthful, It 
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is not to be excused for lack of thorough- 
ness or accuracy within its control, or fail- 
ure to obtain command of these essential 
qualities. 

“2. Headlines should be fully warranted 
by the contents of the articles which they 
surmount. 

“V. Impartiality 


“Sound practice makes clear distinction 
between news reports and expressions of 
opinion. News reports should be free from 
opinion or bias of any kind. i 

“1. This rule does not apply to so-called 
special articles unmistakably devoted to ad- 
vocacy or characterized by a signature au- 
thorizing the writer’s own conclusions and 
interpretation. 


“VI. Fair play 


“A newspaper should not public unofficial 
charges affecting reputation or moral char- 
acter without opportunity given to the ac- 
cused to be heard; right practice demands 
the giving of such opportunity in all cases 
of serious accusation outside judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

“1. A newspaper should not invade pri- 
vate rights or feeling without sure warrant 
of public right as distinguished from pub- 
lic curiosity. 

“2. It is the privilege, as it is the duty, 
of a newspaper to make prompt and com- 
plete correction of its own serious mistakes 
of fact or opinion, whatever their origin. 


“Decency 


“A newspaper cannot escape conviction of 
insincerity if while professing high moral 
purpose it supplies incentives to base con- 
duct, such as are to be found in details of 
crime and vice, publication of which is not 
demonstrable for the general good. Lack- 
ing authority to enforce its canons the jour- 
nalism here presented can but express the 
hope that deliberate pandering to vicious in- 
stincts will encounter effective public dis- 
approval or yield to the influence of a pre- 
ponderant professional condemnation.” 

The code of ethics which I have read to you 
has a prominent place in the annual publi- 
cation of our society, Problems of Journal- 
ism, which actually is the report of what 
transpires at our annual meetings. 

These meetings generally are held in Wash- 
ington, where members of the society have 
an opportunity to hear from the President of 
the United States and to question members 
of the cabinet, the Congress and other offi- 
cials. 

In addition to the annual book—a copy of 
which I hold in my hand—our society prints 
a monthly bulletin in which various issues 
and problems facing editors are discussed. 

Annual meetings of the society are open. 
They are covered by the press and are at- 
tended by some interested persons who do 
not happen to be members of the society. 

The 1955 meeting was opened with what 
we North Americans would call a free-hitting 
discussion. Robert M. Hutchins, former 
president of the University of Chicago, who 
now is president of the Fund for the Repub- 
lic, opened the discussion. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Hutchins, or 
Dr. Hutchins, made his first. appearance be- 
fore our society—and my appraisal of what 
he said would be that it was far from com- 
plimentary. Later he participated in the 
preparation of a published criticism of 
United States newspapers—a so-called study 
of freedom of the press as he saw it. 

Dr. Hutchins at the 1955 meeting expressed 
his opinions about newspapers and about 
newspaper editors, and conflicting opinions 
were expressed by J. Montgomery Curtis, of 
the American Press Institute of Columbia 
University, Editor Jonathan Daniels of the 
Raleigh News and Observer and Editor Frank 
Eyerly, of the Des Moines Register and 


' ‘Tribune. 


I thought it odd later that Dr. Hutchins, 
who had deplored one-sided reporting, sent 
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copies of his speech—at the expense of the 
Fund for the Republic—to a great many 
persons whom he thought might reprint it 
or at least read it. However, when I offered 
to provide the Fund for the Republic a 
transcript of the replies by the other three 
gentlemen who spoke on the panel with Dr. 
Hutchins, the chief assistant to Dr. Hutch- 
ins declined my offer. f 

Now, apparently Dr. Hutchins and I have 
different notions as to the meaning of one- 
sided. He believes in circulating his speech 
but not in circulating the replies to that 
speech. r ‘ 

This, of course, is of no importance, and I 
mention it only as a means of trying to ac- 
quaint you with the type of programs which 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
presents for its members. 

In addition to Dr. Hutchins, speakers at 
the 1955 meeting included former governor, 
‘Harold E. Stassen, special assistant to the 
President on disarmament problems, and 
Senator WALTER-F. GEORGE, of Georgia. 

There were many discussions of newspaper 
problems at the meeting. Four outstand- 
ing correspondents told of the changing 
pattern of reporting in Washington. Promi- 
nent lawyers and editors discussed coverage 
of judicial proceedings; prominent Members 
of Congress and editors discussed coverage of 
legislative proceedings; and three prominent 
officials discussed coverage of military affairs. 

The activities at the 3-day annual meeting 
are just part of the society’s work. 

Throughout the year its committees func- 
tion in various fields of interest to editors, 

One of the most important committees 
of the society is that devoted to freedom of 
information. 

Objective of this committee, and its only 
objective, is to assist newspapers in obtain- 
ing access to all the news of governmental 
agencies to which editors feel that the Amer- 
ican public is entitled. This includes all 


news concerning the conduct of our public 


business. 

The committee proceeds on the thesis that 
every arbitrary government in the recent his- 
tory of the world has professed its belief 
in the release of information that served 
the constructive purposes of that govern- 
ment—and that citizens of a free government 
are capable of judging for themselves 
whether the information which they are en- 
titled to obtain from the officers who are 
their public servants is or is not constructive. 

J. Russell Wiggins, the present chairman 
of the committee on freedom of information, 
included a paragraph in his April report to 
the society which I consider worth repeat- 
ing: 

“Geheimrat Opel, of the Opel Works, came 
to me to complain of the great number of 
confidential, strictly confidential and secret 
reports and news services emanating from 
different Reich offices and organizations. 
That has gradually become a cancerous 
growth. I am going to put an end to this 
nonsense and will repleace this superpro- 
duction of confidential reports by one single 
news service to be issued by the ministry 
itself, In excited and strained times the 
hunger for news must somehow be satisfied. 
If that isn’t done, conditions such as these 
here referred to arise which can be reme- 
died only by great effort.” 

The person quoted by Mr. Wiggins was the 
notorious Dr. Goebbels, Hitler’s minister of 
propaganda. 

Having been on both sides of the table— 
briefly in the Government and for more 
than 80 years in newspaper work—I recognize 
the inclination on the part of Government 
officials and employees to disclose only such 
information as will refiect favorably on them. 

Protecting the general public from the 
damage which can be done by the further- 
ance of such-inclination is the conscientious 
newspaperman, who believes that his reader 
is entitled to all information about his 
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Government which does not jeopardize the 
security of his country. The conscientious 
newspaperman seeks to publish information 
which is favorable and unfavorable. He 
should not publish only the good and omit 
the bad. 

Many individual mewspapermen have 
achieved noteworthy success in exposing 
conditions which public opinion sought to 
keep hidden. I am sure that there will be 
many more such exposes. They are all to 
the good, and the American Society of News- 
paper Editors would be the last organization 
in the Nation to discount their value. 

Still, ASNE feels that there is frequently 
need for concerted, rather than individual 
action. That is where the freedom of infor- 
mation committee goes into action. When 
individual reporters are faced with a blank 

. wall, the committee may call on a Cabinet 
officer, acquaint with him the situation and 
obtain orders which will make openings in 
the wall for all newspapermen. 

Having described to you, briefly, what our 
organization stands for, I shall be happy to 
try to answer any questions which you 
would like to put to me. 

I would like also to welcome you to New 
Orleans and to say that if any of you care 
to visit the Times Picayune-New Orleans 
States building, just 3 blocks from Interna- 
tional House, we will be most happy to re- 
ceive you. 

Thanks for your attention. 


Results of 1956 Questionnaire Poll, 42d 
District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, in the 
early part of February, I mailed 105,000 
questionnaires, one to each household in 
the 42d Congressional District of New 
York. 

The questionnaire was accompanied 
by a nonpartisan, pro-and-con summary 
of the facts and issues involved. The 
background memorandum and question- 
naire were confined to the following five 
pending legislative proposals: Niagara 
power development, the 1957 budget and 
taxes, the highway program, Federal aid 
for school construction, and the farm 
issue. 

7 ae purpose of the survey was two- 
old: 

First, to give the public a concise sum- 
mary of the facts involved in these 
issues and to stimulate public interest 
toward solving them. 

Second, to determine in broad terms 
the attitudes of the people in this con- 
gressional district and establish a mu- 
tual appreciation of the problems as they 
are, in essence, presented to Members of 
Congress. 

Three thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-two questionnaires have been re- 
turned to this date. In addition to the 
questionnaires, we have received hun- 
dreds of worthwhile comments and sug- 
gestions. The returned questionnaires 
and letters indicate a sincere good will 
and desire to participate in solving this 
Nation’s problems. 
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I invite the attention of the distin- 
guished Members of both Houses of this 
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Congress’ to the results of this poll. 
The tabulated results are: 


NIAGARA POWER PROJECT 


1. In this apparent impasse, which course would you 


(Please indicate order of preference by figure, 1, 2, 3, etc 


prefer for the development of the Niagara Power? 


Only first 
preference 
tabulated 


(a) Development by the investment owned group of 5 utilities (private enterprise) 2, 081 
(b) Development by the New York State Power Authority (public power) -..-_..- 314 
(c) Development by the U. S. Government 27 BIB 
(d) Immediate construction by the U. S. Army engineers and subsequent transfer to the New York 
State Power Authority or to the private utilities upon final choice by the U. S. Congress._-__.-- 281 
(e) Submission to*the people of the State of New York in an advisory referendum as to their views 
between pablic.and: private developmonti.2 55-2252 seh soe ele ee leecc dowd 395 
THE 1957 BUDGET, NATIONAL DEBT, TAXES 
1. Here are some of the larger expense items of the budget. Which would you reduce? 
Fiscal 1956 Proposed 1957 . ‘ 
(billions) (billions) Expense item 
19.1 19.9 Defense Department, pay and maintenance____.-----.-._--..-... Yes. 806 No.. 2, 
10.5 11.7 Aircraft, ships, guided missiles, weapons, and ammunition___-__- Yes.. 348 No.. 2,676 
3.0 3.3 Atomic energy, rescarch and development. --_-_-...-.---.--.------ Yes.. 243 No.. 2,774 
2.5 BO) Woreign. contary Aides ool a eee se tere cat ese ewe Yes.. 2,251 Nọ.. 965 
5.1 5.1 Gross farm support programs, net cost is $2.1 for 1956 and $1.6 for 
WOOT sacha Bet eels coved cette eee ae ened Yes_. 1,887 No.. 1,213 
1.9 1,9° Foreign economic‘aid. =. )8 - ascot ee Hest sees Yes.. 2,239 No.. 986 
4.8 4.9 - Vetorans’ service and benefits._...........--.------------------- Yes.. 1,274 No.. 1,791 
1.6 1.7 General government, executive, legislative, judicial. .........._-- Yes.. 1,858 No.. 1,210 
6.2 63's’ Commence and BoOst atinar te dee eee Yes- 1,917 No.. 1,089 
6.8 R APAN na a det AAN EENET oor os ge aoe e (Unchangeable) 
2. If next June, there appears a surplus sufficient to balance the budget, payoff from 
44 to 1 billion. dollars on the debt and leave enough to pay for the tax cut, which 
type of tax cut would you prefer? 
@) No tax cut. Apply surplus to reduce national debt and improve United 
States:crodit for future contingencies = 22.22.22... 2-22-22 -8 ns see l ke Yes.. 1,760 No.. 1,03! 
(b) Corporate tax rate 52 percent to drop to 47 percent (about $1.7 billion)--------- Yes.. . 424 No.. 1,913 
(c) Wartime excise taxes on liquors, cigarettes, gasoline (about $1 billion) -------- Yes... 636 No.. 1,739 
(d) A flat 5 to 8 percent reduction in income tax rates (cost $1.5 to $2.5 billion)... Yes.. 1,104* No.. 1,418 
(e) An increase of $100 in personal exemptions-(cost $2.5 billion)_--..-.2..------... Yes.. 1,796 No.. 835 
HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
1. After balancing the benefits against the costs, do you favor any type of Federal inter- 
state highway bill which allows New York State 659 miles out of 40,000 (1.6 percent), 
bearing in mind that New. York State has 10 percent of the population and pays 14 
percent. ofall Fodern tarota 35h a eee ae Det eden om Yes.. 1,135 No-. 1,981 
2. On the basis of financing the cost by an increase in Federal taxes by 1 cent a gallon on 
gas or 2 cents for diesel fuel or by some other combination of automotive taxes, do you 
favor a $1 billion to $2 billion annual Federal interstate highway aid progran EAAS Yes.. 1,740 No.. 1,346 
3. If, in your opinion, a Federal interstate highway program is needed, do you favor a 
program of: 
(s) about: $ldillion a yonr for O years. cos loo ose wk a eae ees Yes- 1,354 No.. 699 
(bd) ahout.$2 billions yeartor 10 years:22 6320 oe basco cade dea r Yes.. 1,209 No.. 742 
4. Which ratio of Federal interstate highway aid to States do you favor (the present law 
is 60-Federal and 40-State)? 
(a) 60 Fodera AO Staten oo ee on ee oe canoe a twannsneavataachesewee Yes_. 2,253 No.. 310 
(o) 75 Fedeéral-25 Btató-n carana soa oe eE ad r AION OSESE nE Yes.. 603 No.. 773 
CO Pedera IA Baie sas a ee Ee de Gen es ee ee Yes... 261 No. 878 
5. Do you favor financing the interstate system by tolls, wherever practicable, with the 
United States underwriting the deficit?...........--.--.-----222 2-22.22 eee Yes.. 1,931 No. 1,189 
6. Assuming that a delay of 1 to 3 years may result, would you favor a restudy of the inter- 
state highway system for the partes of giving top priority to about 20,000 miles 
which have prime national, defense, and economic interest?_.__.............-------- Yes.. 2,251 No.. 869 
FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
1, Do you favor Federal aid for school construction as provided for in either the Smith or 
Kelley bills? If “Yes,” then please state how you would prefer to pay the costs? 
(a) Are you in favor of extending Federal aid to States for school construction as 
provided in either the Smith or Kelley bilis?....-.-.-.-.-___.__2-_-_-2._.-_. Yes.. 1,756 No-. 1,415 
(b) Should the costs be paid out of the general Federal taxes and thus postpone and 
reduce the amount of @ possible tax cut?_..__-_._-_.....-...----2- LL Lele res.. 1,496. No.. 1,101 
(c) Should the costs be paid by either increasing Federal taxes or by continuing 
Federal spending in excess of revenues? _..._......-.-.......----.------------ Yes.. 386 No.. 1,570 
2. Which plan would you prefer? 
(a) Smith bill costing $1.25 billion over 5 years?_..-........----------------------- Yes.. 1,198 No.. 1,002 
(b) Kelley bill costing $1.6 billion over 4 years?--.___-___________-__-------.--_-.-- Yes.... 791 No. 1,126 
3. Are you in favor of the Powell amendment to bar Federal aid for construction in school 
districts which do not conform to nonsegregation?_.......-------..---------.-------- Yes.. 1,419 No.. 1,592 
THE FARM ISSUE 
1. In general, after balancing the benefits against the costs, do you approve the soil bank 
TORT RINT sores ree dah lad Sc na aga fees noon a ge Se eee Yes.. 1,997 No.. 980 
2. Do you approve the present flexible 75 to 90 percent parity price program over the pro- 
p 90 percent paniy OT et ai ag RI N rec OL E EEN E es.. 2,084 No.. 748 
3. Do you favor no’agricultural program and thus allow farm prices to seek their own 
Marat EIT Ss Cloke toeare fotos asa Sane k tas A eed awhwesdentsshaaee Yes.. 1,692 No.. 1,402 


‘Long Beach, Home of the DC-8 will soon turn its production lines to the 
manufacture of the fabulous new DC-8 
jet airliner. Since the editorial below 
was written, additional orders have been 
received by the Douglas Co. for the new 
aircraft. 

It is with justifiable pride that I call. 
attention of my colleagues to the manu- 
facture of this newest jet age miracle in 
the congressional district which I have 
the honor to represent. ; 


The Long Beach Press-Telegram re- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Long 
Beach plant of the Douglas Aircraft Co. 


1956 ° 


cently on its editorial pages took note of 
“Long Beach, home of the DC-8,” as 
follows: 

LEr’s TELL oF Our ROLE IN THE JET AGE 


Having put jtself in the vanguard of the 
commercial jet age, Long Beach should now 
lay plans to develop the marvelous oppor- 
tunity of identifying itself with the plane 
that will lead the fleld. 

That plane is the DC-8 airliner. It will 
be produced here in Long Beach at the Doug- 
las Aircraft plant. 

After a long contest in commercial avia- 
tion circles to see which company would be 
the first to get contracts for commercial jets, 
Douglas came out on top. It not only ob- 
tained the first contracts, but also has far 
Out sold competitors. 

Douglas now has 105 orders for the new 
Plane, a stratoliner with first class cabins, 
Space for 122 passengers (there’s a tourist 
Cabin model that will carry 144 passengers), 
-and a cruising speed of 550 miles per hour. 

These planes have been sold to 10 different 
airlines, both domestic and foreign, and will 
vastly increase the convenience of air travel 
and shrink traveling times throughout the 
world. 

By late 1958 the Douglas Co. will have 
DC-8’s in the air, and deliveries to the cus- 
tomers will begin, it is estimated, in the sum- 
mer of 1959. £ 

So Long Beach has sufficient time in which 
to plan-and launch a campaign to make the 
DC-8 jetliner and Long Beach synonymous 
in the minds of outsiders. 

We have been trying to think of a slogan 
Which would capsulize the idea we have in 
mind. Perhaps our readers can help produce 
a suitable one. 

We have been strongly inclined toward the 
Phrase “Long Beach, Home of the DC-8.” It 
doesn’t seem to us that such a slogan would 

be stretching the point, even though the 
` uglas operation in Santa Monica will con- 
tribute significantly to the manufacture of 
the plane. But perhaps another slogan, just 
as good, can be coined which will not arouse 
Civic or professional ire elsewhere. 

The Santa Monica branch is responsible 
for a great deal of the tooling and for the 
engineering on the new plane. 

The Long Beach plant will take the as- 
sembly parts, however, put the plane to- 
gether and produce the final article. Here's 
where it will come into existence and take 
to the skies. 

This picture should suggest something 
Clever and effective to the minds of some of 
Our civic-minded folk who want to see this 
community get the recognition which it de- 
Serves as it steps in to lead the country in 
Production of these revolutionary airliners. 

How about “Birthplace of the DC-8’? 
What's your suggestion? 


Flint (Mich.) Journal Supports Higher 
Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A, CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
editor of the Flint (Mich.) Daily Journal 
appropriately points out in an editorial 
in his March 4 issue that postage we pay 
for carrying our mail is not a tax but 
Payment for a service. He also ex- 
Presses the belief that the public is will- 
ing to pay a modest postal rate increase 
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as a means of partially correcting a defi- 
cit situation. 

Since the editorial is pertinent to leg- 
islation soon to come before us I submit 
the editorial for consideration of my 
colleagues. 

It follows: 


HIGHER POSTAL RATES NEEDED 


The Post Office Department, under Flint’s 
Arthur E. Summerfield, is trying to get out 
of the red ink—and having difficulty getting 
its program approved so it can accomplish its 
objective. 

Elsewhere in the Journal today is a presen- 
tation of postal deficit experience in past 
years and an outline of the program by which 
Mr. Summerfield hopes to accomplish a re- 
duction in the deficit along with more ef- 
ficient postal service. Whether the program 
is put into effect depends on Congress. 

That's where Mr. Summerfield and the 
Eisenhower administration are fighting an 
uphill battle, with not too much hope for 
success. Previous attempts have been made 
to end the postal deficit by raising rates, but 
Congress has refused. 

Let’s look at the picture: 

The Post Office Department’s deficit for the 
fiscal year 1952 was an astronomical $727 
million. Changes instituted by Mr. Sum- 
merfield after he became Postmaster General 
January 20, 1953, reduced that deficit to 
$362,700,000 in the 1955 fiscal year. Postal 
salary increases and other benefits of $178 
million voted by Congress recentiy will hike 
the deficit in this fiscal year to $440 million. 

The deficit averaged $33 million annually 
from 1900 through 1940. From that period 
until 1946 there was a slight surplus because 
of wartime conditions. Since 1946 the deficit 
has averaged $460 million yearly. 

What caused that tremendous increase? 
The answer, in simplest terms, is growing 
mail volume and rising costs. Clerical and 
carrier pay, fees to rail and air shippers, costs 
of postal trucks and other expenses have gone 
up 107 percent since 1932. In contrast, first 
class letter rates are the same—3 cents—as 
they were in 1932. Rates on second-class 
mail are Only 3 percent above 1932, third 
class only 38 percent higher. In-county 
rates are the same as in 1885. Pound rates 
for advertising mail are below 1932 levels. 
The volume of mail handled has jumped to 
56 billion pieces yearly. 

Small wonder the Post Office Department 
deficit grows. 

In the last 10 years, costs of our postal 
service have exceeded revenue by almost $5 
billion. Another $440 million will be added 
this fiscal year. That accumulated deficit 
would build a lot of schools or hospitals, buy 
a lot of bread for the needy, provide quite 
a few weapons for our national defense. 

If the problem is one of simple balancing 
of expenditures and revenues, why isn't 
something done about it? The answer is 
Congress. The politicians on Capitol Hill 
insist Americans won't stand for higher 
postal rates. 

With that conclusion we disagree. We 
believe Congressmen, in placing the em- 
phasis on the increase to the individual of 
1 cent to mail a letter, have erected a straw- 
man. We believe their opposition to bring- 
ing postal rates in step with reality stems 
from heavy postal users in business and or- 
ganizations that have been accepting a tax- 
financed subsidy made possible by low postal 
rates. 

All of us object to avoidably increased 
taxes. But payment for postal service is not 
a tax. It is a charge for a service rendered. 
Those who use the service should pay the 
bill. 

The car wash offers an example. Years 
ago we had a car washed for 50 or 75 cents. 
Now we pay $1.75. We may dislike that 
added levy, but we know the washer’s wage is 
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higher and we expect to pay more for the 
service, 

Why should the service of delivering a 
letter be any different? It’s a different 
United States economy than it was in 1932. 
We should not expect to pay the same price 
to mail a letter as we did in that year. It’s 
estimated a 4-cent letter would mean 12 
cents more a month to the average family. 

As for the big users of postal service, mail- 
ing is a cost of operation. Business expects 
to be paid a reasonable amount for services 
it renders or merchandise it sells. It should 
pay a fair price for postal service and most 
businesses are willing. ‘ 

We don’t believe Americans favor piling 
deficit on deficit in the postal service. We 
don’t believe they want unnecessary interest 
charges adding to their or their children’s 
burdens 10, 50, 100 years from now. We 
don’t believe they favor mail subsidies to 
certain users. 

It is our belief the public is willing to 
pay modest postal rate increases as a means 
of partially correcting a deficit situation. 
Congress should knock down its strawman 
and adopt rates which would put the Post 
Office in a sound financial position. In the 
end, the cost will be less, 


President’s Decision Was Good News to 
the American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include an editorial from the Santa Rosa 
(Calif.) Press-Democrat of March 1, 
1956 entitled “President’s Decision Is 
Best News of Year.” 


This editorial is a timely expression of 
public reaction to the decision by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to make himself avail- 
able for a second term. I can add very 
little to its sentiment, other than agree- 
ing that the President’s decision was in- 
deed good news to the American people. 

The leadership that President Eisen- 
hower has given, not only to our coun- 
try but to the world, is significant in 
these trying times. He is the greatest 
Symbol for peace in the world today, 
and has gained a degree of respect en- 
joyed by few other American Presi- 
dents. 

His announcement to become a candi- 
date for reelection so that he might carry 
on the program of peace and prosperity 
for which he has been striving, will give 
to the American people the opportunity 
to endorse his positive record of accom- 
plishment. . 

The editorial follows: 

PRESIDENT'S DECISION Is BEST NEWS OF YEAR 

Decision of President Eisenhower to run 
for reelection is the best hews thus far in 
1956. The best news of the entire year, of 
TA will be his reelection by all the peo- 
pie. 

There is no such thing as an indispensable 
= as the President has repeatedly pointed 
out. 

But there is such a thing as the best man 
for any job, and for the Presidency of the 
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United States that man is Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. s 
From the short-range economic view- 


point—which is far from being the most 


important factor—the people of the United 
States have never enjoyed better times. 
There are more people working, for more 
money, than ever before. Even more im- 
portant, they are getting more real wages 
because the upward spirals of taxes and liv- 
ing costs have been stopped while earnings 
have gone forward. 

There are a number of things vastly more 
important than the short-range economic 
picture, outstanding as it is. They are more 
important because they affect the kind of 
nation our children will live in, as well as 
the kind of nation we are living in today. 

A few years back when “tax, spend, and 
reelect” was our Federal philosophy, the 
ruling politicians had a cynical saying; “You 
don’t shoot Santa Claus.” 

Mr. Eisenhower abolished that philosophy, 
His administration abruptly halted the con- 
stantly increasing debt that was being built 
up as a heritage of national insolvency for 
our children. A return to a balanced budget 
is in sight and Federal taxes are coming down 
slightly. 

Another thing abolished was the danger- 
ous theory, put into practice, that the execu- 
tive department of Government was the 
ruling department, with the Congress obli- 
gated to give rubber-stamp approval. Mr. 
Eisenhower’s administration returned to, 
and has adhered to, the concept on which 
this Nation was founded and became great. 
That is the concept of the independence of 
the judiciary, the executive, and the legis- 
lative branches of Government. 


For 20 years prior to Mr. Eisenhower’s elec- 
tion, there had been a growing trend toward 
big Government. The number of bureau- 
crats constantly increased. The regulations 
they imposed on the people grew constantly 
more numerous. We seemed to be drifting 
constantly farther from the American his- 
toric philosophy that the least Government 
is the best Government. We seemed to be 
more and more accepting the European con- 
cept that the State was more powerful and 
more important than the people. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s administration abruptly 
changed this trend. Americans once again 
are coming to rely upon themselves, not upon 
Government handouts and regulations. 

These things, we think, are far more im- 
portant than the fact that times have never 
been better. 


Combined. with good times, they make Mr, 
Eisenhower's decision good news indeed. 


A Compton High School Junior Writes 
Winning Essays on Democracy and Bill 
of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in the great 
23d District, Los Angeles County, Calif., 
I have been pleased to actively support 
every program in the district whereby 
there was emphasis placed upon the 
writing of essays and compositions by 
students in schools, and also in support 
of every program which emphasized par- 
ticipation in discussion and speaking on 
school platforms or other public forum 
by students of the great 23d on the sub- 
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ject of the Bill of Rights or related sub- 
jects. 

And now, I am pleased to be able to 
present for your attention and that of 
all of my distinguished colleagues in this 
great legislative body, two winning essays 
by Mr. Bob Jacobs, a junior in the Comp- 
ton High School of the great 23d District 
who has the worthy ambition to attend 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis upon 
his forthcoming graduation from high 
school. 

His essay, I Speak for Democracy, was 
one of the winners in the chamber of 
commerce essay contest on this subject. 
And his essay, The Significance of the 
Bill of Rights Today, won for him the 
prize of a $100 United States Govern- 
ment bond. 

The text of each is herewith submitted. 
In this connecticn I am sure you and all 
my other colleagues will join me in com- 
plimenting this ambitious, forthright 
young American citizen, Mr. Bob Jacobs, 
of. Compton High School, Compton, 
Calif.: 

I SPEAK For DEMOCRACY 
(By Bob Jacobs) 

The old man rested his back against a 
stately oak tree and bade the gamboling 
youngster to take a seat at his side. A cool 
breeze stirred the blades of grass in the acres 
around them, into a green, glossy sea, and 
the” snow-capped mountains in the distance 
gave a peaceful awe to the scene. 

The old man spoke, ‘‘You know, Bobby, 
we're mighty lucky to be sittin’ here now.” 
The boy looked quizzically at him. “Yep,” 
the old man continued, “a whole lot of good 
men have given their happiness and even 
their lives to let us sit out here and talk, 
Men like Patrick Henry, Nathan Hale, George 
Washington, Honest Abe Lincoln, Teddy 
Roosevelt, Douglas MacArthur, Franklin 
Roosevelt, Ike Eisenhower, yes, and a lot 
more men like Joe Doaks who fought and 


died and were never heard of. We are 
mighty lucky to be here.” 
Yes, old man, you are lucky. Over 175 


years ago, a group of fearless men declared 
these United States to be free and independ- 
ent under God and since then thousands of 
young and old men alike have given their 
lives in her defense. What have these men 
died for? They have died for the song of 
liberty; the song that fills the heavens above 
us each day; the song of a hundred and sixty 
million people living together. All you have 
to do is listen and you, too, can hear it. 
You hear it when the presses of the daily 
paper rumble into action printing the views 
of many men without fear of reprisal. It’s 
in the hum of the airliners’ engines as they 
carry passengers from sea to sea freely and 
undisturbed. It’s in the butcher’s throaty 
voice as he says, “Frankly, Mr. Brown, I don’t 
like that new tax bill the President passed, 
It really hurts us small-business men and 
I’m writing to my Congressman about it.” 
The song of liberty is there in his voice be- 
cause he can speak his mind without fear 
for his life. 

In most of the countries of the world to- 
day, the flame of liberty is dying out, but in 
America’s democracy it spirals to new heights 
and consumes the propaganda of those who 
would extinguish it. Like a flame, though, 
it could be quenched; but with the help from 
God, a fighting will, and eternal vigilance, 
the sands of time will only serve to burnish, 
beautify, and uphold the precious flame of 
democracy, 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
TODAY 
(By Robert M. Jacobs) 


In our troubled times what single docu- 
ment could be as important as our Bill of 
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Rights? Ten simple inalienable rights 
granted to us by our Constitution, without 
which our entire democracy would most 
assuredly collapse as did the ancient and 
once glorious empire of Rome. 

In our age of atomic weapons and artil- 
lery far beyond the wildest, most immagin- 
able dreams of our forebearers who con- 
strued this Bill of Rights so many years 
ago, let us stop and recall the conditions 
under which this noble document was 
composed. 

Here were 13 young, struggling Colonies, 
offspring of Great Britain, fighting for their 
very existence in a new, dark, foreboding 
land. Over their heads constantly hung the 
iron fist of tyranny and oppression from 
their homeland. Finally, driven to their 
wits’ end by the power-mad Parliament of 
England, the newborn nation in an attempt 
to throw off the yoke of slavery, formed a 
convention of representatives from each 
Colony in the new land and adopted this 
Bill of Rights and Constitution to guide 
them in their time and to be used by their 
posterity. 

Is this not also true today? There is 
an unstable element at work in our country 
gnawing at the very foundations of our free- 
dom. We must not lose hold of these basic 
principles of our freedom or our entire free 
way of life will come crashing down about 
us. 
We must do everything in our humble 
power to prevent this disastrous theory from 
becoming a true life fact. We cannot afford 
to lose hold of these rights for they, with 
the help of God, are our only perceptible 
way of maintaining our standard of living. 

This aged document “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” is our life and 
our liberty. 

May we keep these, our sacred rights, 
forever. 


Needs of Ranchers and Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to read the testimony of a real 
Oklahoma rancher who knows the needs 
of ranchers and farmers. 


Members of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee: 

I am Harold Davis, of Roff and Roosevelt, 
Okla., president of the Pontotoc County 
Farm Bureau, and vice president of the Pon- 
totoc County Soil Conservation District. I 
am grateful for the opportunity to appear 
before this committee to discuss with you 
the proposed soil-bank bill and, more spe- 
cifically, S. 3183. I am sure that you gen- 
tlemen are aware of the fact that legislation 
of this nature is long past due. Due to the 
economic status of American agriculture, 
the current parity ratio of all agricultural 
products is approximately 80 percent parity, 
which is below the parity ratio of the depres- 
sion years of the 1930's. 

We, in our section, are concerned that 
apparently some agricultural commodities 
will not benefit comparable with others. The 
increase in support prices to the basic com- 
modities is taken care of, the supports on 
cottonseed and soybeans, and also the sup- 
port on dairy products is increased. 

In the declaration of policy under section 
202 of Senate bill 3183, “Congress hereby 
finds that the production of excessive sup- 
plies of agricultural commodities depresses 
the prices of income of farm families * * * 
it is in the interest of the general welfare 
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that the soil and water resources of the Na- 
tion be not wasted and depleted in the pro- 
duction of such burdensome surpluses * * *, 
It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
Congress and the purposes of this act to 
Protect and increase farm income.”~ 

I have here the January 15, 1956, parity 
report of the USDA, and I would like to call 
to your attention the parity relationship of 
beef calves which is 75 percent, beef cattle, 
66 percent, lambs, 73 percent, sheep, 59 per- 
cent, which constitutes the primary income 
from our section, this is a simple average, 
67.5 percent, compared to all other simple 
averages of 75.2 percent. And as aforemen- 
tioned, the purpose of this act is to protect 
and increase farm iricome. We feel that the 
Objectives outlined in the bill are good but 
We do feel that one of the most important 
Segments of agriculture, the livestock indus- 
try, has been left out and we would like to 
recommend that grassland or. grazing land 
be included in the soil-bank proposals. A 


3 to 5 percent reduction of land now utilized ° 


for grazing purposes would probably be 
ample. 

We have seen consistent increases in cattle 
numbers in the United States for the past 
several years, even though we have had over 
a large area of the United States a severe 
drought for the past 3 years. Which indi- 
cates that we have materially increased the 
Carrying capacity of pastures in a large part 
of the United States which have in only re- 
Cent years become engaged in livestock pro- 
duction. 

Under the current bill which provides for 
the retirement of cultivated cropland for 3 
years to grass and trees I would like to call 
to your attention the fact that it takes ap- 
Proximately 3 years to place cultivated crop- 
land into an ideal pasture. Thus we need to 
be disturbed about the fact that within 3 
years we could have an additional 25 million 
acres of improved grazing land which proba- 
bly would carry an additional six to seven 
Million head of cattle. 2 

Certainly this legislation is a challenge to 
all of us to build a program whereby agri- 
Culture and livestock industries can learn to 
live with their know-how without being 
Penalized for a job well done, and that is, 
Producing all of the food and fibre that 166 
Million Americans are able to consume and 
to fill all the markets we have available 
abroad. 

There are economists that make state- 
Ments that the increase in population in the 
United States will soon take care of the en- 
tire production of agricultural commodities. 
But if the future can be judged by the past, 
it will be long after any of us in this room 


Will have passed on because our technologi- ` 


Cal advances in all fields of agriculture is 
going up at the rate of about 2 percent per 
year and the increased population of about 
1% percent. So the only conclusion that 
We may arrive at is that our total production 
ability is going up about one-half of 1 per- 
cent faster than the population increases. 

I am sure most of you gentlemen were 

-either here or in public life during World 
War II and recall the slogan, “Food will win 
the war and write the peace,” and perhaps it 
did its part. I think every red-blooded Amer- 
ican is grateful for the magnificent job the 
American farmer did when called upon. 
However, currently we have a budget of some 
$45 billion for defense which none of us 
question the need of. However, the com- 
Panion enterprise—food and fiber—which 
was so vital during the war and which is still 
vital in the event of another conflict—God 
forbid. We are debating whether or not $1 
billion is excessive. 

If we should become engaged in another 
conflict, about the only thing we have in re- 
serve is bread and butter, and I am sure all 
of us here and throughout the Nation would 
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like to have some red meat to go with it. We 
all recall the meat stamps which were neces- 
sary during the war, and they were entirely 
necessary, but if we can, during peacetime, 
build our meat factories by having our ranges 
ready to produce to maximum to where it 
will be ready to utilize in any emergency, we 
might not have to resort to rationing. 

We feel like the soil-bank plan is definitely 
a step in the right direction to place agricul- 
ture in a favorable economic position with 
other segments of industry. It is a plan 
whereby, if properly executed, will permit 
agriculture and livestock producers to re- 
main reasonably profitable during peacetime 
periods, which has not happened in recent 
years. But we do feel that the soil bank as 
finally passed should include all agricultural 
enterprises. And for that reason I am here 
to testify to this committee that we feel defi- 
nitely grassland and grazing land should be 
included comparable to other segments of 
agriculture, 

We further feel that there should be no 


` limit placed on the amount of acreage that 


an individual may place in the soil bank vol- 
untarily and be compensated for as outlined 
in the bill. We feel that this will permit the 
smaller units and younger operators who 
may have substantial payments to make on 
their land and equipment, to continue to 
operate to capacity, and probably would not 
choose to participate in the soil bank. 

From the early months of high prices in 
1951 to the summer and fall of 1953—in a 
few instances to November 1954—cattle prices 
declined 40 percent to 69 percent. Greater 
price declines have occurred for the lower 
grades. Prices for canner and cutter slaugh- 
ter cows dropped from $21.55 in April 1951 
to less than $7 by November 1954—a 69-per- 
cent decline. On the other hand, choice 
slaughter steer prices fell from $36 in April 
1951 to $21 in June 1953—a 42-percent drop. 
Since 1953 we are aware that there has been 
some slight recovery, but the fall of 1955, and 
up to now of this year, we have probably 
seen the greatest break in fat beef cattle in 
history. The Chicago market down approxi- 
mately $11 per hundred from a year ago on 
choice heavy steers, and Oklahoma City from 
$5 to $8 per hundred lower. Gentlemen, un- 
less we can be successful in developing a 
program which will prevent in a measure at 
least this price decline and get prices com- 
parable with other economic groups there 
will be a substantial number of ranchers 
forced out of livestock production. 

One statement that I saw recently that is 
disturbing is that Federal land-bank loans 
in 1955 were 59 percent greater than 1954 in 
volume, and 21 percent in number, which 
clearly indicates that farmers and ranchers 
are having to go further into debt in order to 
have operating capital. This is something 
all of us must be concerned about not only 
from a farmers and ranchers standpoint, but 
know that all of the depressions in the past 
were lead by a depressed agriculture. 

Gentlemen, I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to appear here before this committee 
and all that we are asking is that the livestock 
industry be placed on a par with other agri- 
cultural commodities, and that agriculture as 
a whole be placed on par with industry. 

Amendment to section 207 (a): Addin line 
10 after word “farm”, “ranch or permanent 
pasture.” In line 11, strike the last two lines 
beginning with word “crops” and insert 
“agriculture commodities.” 

Amended paragraph reads: “(1) To estab- 
lish and maintain for the contract period 
protective vegetative cover (including but 
not limited to grass and trees), water-storage 
facilities, or other soil, water, wildlife, or 
forest conserving used on a specifically desig- 
nated acreage of land on the farm, ranch, or 
permanent pasture regularly used in the pro- 
duction of agriculture commodities.” 
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Inglorious Insurance Company Failures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING i 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a most 
interesting article on the subject of the 
regulation of insurance by the States, 
The article was written by Mr. Roger 
Kenney, insurance editor of the United 
States Investor, and was Published in 
to journal in its issue of January 14, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SEE HERE, COMMISSIONERS, HOW ABOUT THESE 
INGLORIOUS INSURANCE COMPANY FAILURES 


“If your memory is good, you'll recall 
that when the famous SEUA decision was 
handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court in June 1944, the great worry and 
sweat of both the State regulatory authori- 
ties and a goodly part of the insurance fra- 
ternity centered around the future of State 
regulation. Indeed, so keen was the feeling 
on the subject that the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners—then in session 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago— 
sent out wires to the leaders of the industry 
requesting that they come posthaste to the 
convention for the purpose of devising a 
strategy to save regulation for the States. 
All with the result that there descended 
upon that memorable convention one of the 
most outstanding groups of executives we 
have ever seen at an insurance commis- 
sioners’ gathering. 

“True, this group didn’t do so well in de- 
veloping a strategy—what with an abortive 
attempt having been made almost immedi- 
ately to exclude the industry permanently 
from the workings of the Federal antitrust 
laws through action of Congress. And it was 
only after Congress let it be known that it 
was in no mood for making exceptions to the 
antitrust laws that Public Law 15 was passed 
on March 9, 1945—which, in essence, gave 
State regulation a new lease of life—so long 
as the States duly ‘regulate’ the insurance 
business. 

“That’s where State regulaton stands to- 
day. It exists only by the sufferance of Con- 
gress—and each succeeding Congress. And 
this, mind you, on the theory that insurance 
is such a highly personal business that the 
regulation thereof should be kept close to 
the people. Or to put it another way, the 
insurance business is of such a nature that 
its regulation must be adapted to local con- 
diitons and situations—with the human fac- 
tor always playing an important role. i 

“TEXAS FAILURES POINT UP A QUESTION | 

“So far, so good. But in view of recent 
events—particularly in the State of Texas, 
where insurance failures have been occurring 
all too rapidly for comfort and where re- 
ports are current that more and bigger fail- 
ures are yet to come—we wonder whether 
all this talk we heard 10 years ago about the 
advantages of ‘states’ rights' in the regula- 
tion of insurance hasn't proved to be mere 
eyewash—that is, whether, in the last analy- 
sis, the great advantage which the industry 
enjoys in playing one State insurance de- 
partment against another—haven’t been off- 
set by the Insurance Departments them- 
selves in the emphasis which they have come 
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to place on joint action with other States on 
many insurance regulatory problems. 

“To come right down on the button, 
whereas Congress generously stripped itself 
(temporarily, at least) of the power of reg- 
ulation accruing to it under the SEUA 
decision—largely on the theory that there 
is a local aspect to the insurance business 
which is better regulated at the State level— 
the States, through ambitious regulatory 
authorities, seem to have forgotten all this 
in the importance they attach to decisions 
made at the zone level. And by ‘zone level,’ 
we, of course, have reference to the 6 zones 
into which the country was divided some 20 
or so years ago in order to bring about more 
comity in regulation among the States. 

“There is no need of mincing words. 
Either State regulation is competent and 
sufficient, of it is not. Which means that 
the moment a State regulatory authority 
steps beyond his geographic boundaries and 
insists upon participation in the examina- 
tion of a company domiciled in another State 
(and operating in his own), he thereupon 
tacitly admits that the regulation of the 
home State is not—in his eyes—all it should 
be. And Congress has a perfect right to as- 
sume therefrom that if the States have little 
or no confidence in one another, then indeed 
has the time come for the Federal Govern- 
ment to step in and lay down a national 
pattern of regulation.” . 

Do the above words have a familiar ring 
to you? If they don't, they should. For, 
they were published=in these columns on 
August 7, 1954, under the title “State Regu- 
lation oof Insurance Outgrowing Its 
Breeches’’—being in the nature of a follow- 
up to an article published 2 weeks prior en- 
titled “Texas Insurance Failures Cast Dark 
Shadows Over State Regulation” and treat- 
ing largely of the failure of the General 
American Casualty Co. of San Antonio. 


Since those articles appeared in these 
columns, a great reform program was under- 
taken by the State of Texas—the 1955 Legis- 
lature passing 23 new insurance laws pro- 
viding, among other things, for substantially 
increased financial requirements in the case 
of newly organized companies; a limitation 
on the kind of securities in which the capital 
and minimum surplus of a company may 
be invested; stricter regulation of the sale 
of insurance securities which had previously 
been exempt from the Securities Act; the 
granting of power to the Texas Board of In- 
surance Commissioners to inquire into the 
fitness and reputation of the officers of each 
company applying for a license; and last, but 
not least, more rigid examination rules and 
standards. Under the latter law, it is set 
forth that examinations shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the entire board as distin- 
guished from that of the chairman of the 
board, and that in the case of newly organ- 
ized companies, there shall be mandatory 
examinations at intervals of 6 months for 
new companies during the first 3 years, an- 
nual examination thereafter for a period 
of 3 more years, and eraminations every 2 
years after the sixth year. Also interesting 
is the fact that the legislature greatly in- 
creased the appropriation for all three 
branches of the insurance department—with 
the result that money is now available to 
employ a sufficient number of qualified ex- 
aminers, 


OUR PREDICTION FILLED 


On paper, you must admit that this re- 
form program sounds very impressive—one 
which bears every evidence of being well- 
nigh foolproof when it comes to preventing 
a repetition of that rash of insurance failures 
which broke out in the State in 1954. But 
alas, it still hqlds true that no law, however 
well drawn, is any better than the adminis- 
tration thereof. And that has been driven 
home to people all over the country in the 
past few weeks by the fulfillment of our 
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prediction of a year and a half ago that more 
and bigger failures are yet to come in Texas, 


THAT UNITED STATES TRUST AND GUARANTY 
FAILURE 


First and foremost is the startling news 
that the assets of the United States Trust 
& Guaranty Co., of Waco, a combination 
banking and insurance company, had been 
impounded, and all the company’s insur- 
ance policies canceled, under an order issued 
on December 22 by District Judge Charles O. 
Betts, of Austin, who took occasion to de- 
scribe the situation as “the most amazing 
and fraudulent operation it has ever been 
my misfortune to look at or hear about.” 

It is estimated that about 128,000 investors 
and policyholders—mostly in the lower-in- 
come group—are affected by these proceed- 
ings, with a possible loss totaling about $5 
million. Which led Garland F. Smith, chair- 
man of the Texas Insurance Commission to 
remark: “I don’t know any bankruptcy in 
the history of Texas that will affect more 
people. It’s hard to sleep, thinking about 
these people who lost their money.” 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that Drew Pearson, the news columnist and 
radio broadcaster, is prominently mentioned 
in this case, Chairman Smith making the 
charge that Mr. Pearson is “responsible to 
a great extent.” It seems that the United 
States Trust acted as_a sponsor for a Pear- 
son television program in which the latter 
adopted the slogan, “You can put your trust 
in the United States Trust.” Mr. Pearson's 
rejoinder to Mr. Smith’s charge has been to 
place the responsibility squarely on the 


shoulders of the Texas Insurance Commis- 


sion which he describes as woefully inade- 
quate, to put it mildly. 

Affiliated with the United States Trust are 
the United States Life and the Southern 
Hospital and Medical Service which are be- 
ing scrutinized at this writing, although no 
charges of insolvency have been made. It 
is also interesting to note that the United 
States Trust failure has ramifications across 
States lines into Arkansas where it loaned 
$500,000 to three people in Little Rock to set 
up a company known as the Arkansas Fire 
& Marine Insurance Co. 


OUR WARNING OF SEPTEMBER 1954 


How or why the United States Trust & 
Guaranty escaped the attention of the 
Texas Insurance . Commission—particularly 
under the reform program which provides 
it with so much power—we do not know. 
But to us, sitting 2,000 miles away from the 
scene, there have been aspects of this opera- 
tion which began to arouse our curiosity 
sometime ago, As a matter of fact, it was 
on September 25, 1954, that we took occasion 
in our Insurance Inquiry Section to warn 
an inquiring subscriber who asked our opin- 
ion of this company in this fashion: “We 
think that you have a perfect right to ask 
the management what hope there is for a 
turnabout in the underwriting and invest- 
ment account, For our own part, we do not 
like to see so large a fraction of the assets 
resting upon real estate. We suggest that 
you make inquiry about the liquidity of the 
mortgage item on the asset side of the state- 
ment.” 

FXAMINERS SUSPENDED 


As if all this was not enough to place the 
great State of Texas in the limelight once 
again for loose supervisory practices, still 
another situation came to light within the 
last 2 weeks which can hardly be regarded 
as auguring well for the future of State 
regulation in this country. On December 
31, four examiners of the Texas Insurance 
Commission were suspended “without pay 
or duty,” this step being the aftermath of 
a damage suit for $6,640,000 entered the 
previous day by the receiver of the bank- 
rupt General American Casualty of San An- 
tonio in behalf of creditors, Among other 
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things, the suit charges that the examiners 
knew that the General American was in- 
solvent in 1952. It was also charged that 
the four examiners received gifts from the 
General American. The examiners named 
in the suit are Chief Examiner Larry W- 
Blanchard; Robert Butler, assistant chief 
examiner; William J. Noad and Lee J. 
Pfefferkorn. In addition) the suit names 
C. B. Erwin, president of the General Ameri- 
can Casualty, and 44 other officers, directors 
or other persons associated with the firm, 
and 11 surety companies and banking con- 
cerns, 


THOSE ALABAMA AND SOUTH DAKOTA FAILURES 


To further plague stanch supporters of 
State regulation of insurance, failures in the 
States of Alabama and South Dakota have 
also figured in the national news of late. - 
From Alabama came the report a week ago 
that Superintendent of Insurance Leslie L. 
Gwaltney, Jr., had filed a petition in the court 
at Montgomery for the receivership of the 
Royal American Insurance Co., of Huntsville, 
which had been closely associated, through 
reinsurance and investment operations, with 
the Inland Empire Insurance Co., of Boise, 
Idaho; the Trans-Pacific Insurance Co., of 
Phoenix, Ariz.; the Central Standard Insur- 
ance Co. -of Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; and the 
William Penn Fire Insurance Co.; of Penn- 
sylvania—companies with which the names 
of Stewart B. Hopps and Lowell M. Birrell 
have been mentioned. 

From South Dakota came the report that 
on December 22, 1955, Commissioner George 
Burt had been appointed receiver for the 
Central Standard,’ so as the record now 
stands, all but the William Penn Fire in the 
above group are in receivership. And the lat- 
ter company is apparently not entirely di- 
vorced from the troubles which have beset 
Central Standard—reports having it that it 
acquired control of Central Standard just 
prior to the receivership. Also interesting is 
the fact that the William Penn Fire had been 
named as a defendant, along with the United 
Dye & Chemical Corp., and the newly elected 
officers of the Central Standard, in a civil 
suit brought by minority stockholders who. 
have made some rather startling charges re- 
garding withdrawal of funds from the assets. 


WHAT IS GOING ON IN STATE REGULATORY 
= CIRCLES? 


With such a sad array of events confront- 
ing the insurance commissioners of this 
country, what we had to say on August 7, 
1954, about the shortcomings of State reg- 
ulation now apply double. For, with this 
new outcropping of insurance failures af- 
fecting policyholders in perhaps as many as 
25 or 30 States, it is almost a certainty that 
a demand by policyholders will be made that 
Congress conduct an investigation as to just 
what is.going on in State regulatory circles 
to permit such a sad mess to come about— 
especially in view of the fact that Public Law 
15 was passed largely on the plea from the 
insurance fraternity that it was necessary to 
keep insurance regulation close to the people 
and thus adaptable to local conditions. In- 
deed, the wonder of it all is that some such 
investigation has not already been embarked 
upon—what with the Idaho Insurance Com- 
missioner having found it advisable (because 
of the far-flung interstate ramifications) to 
resort to the Federal courts in the receiver- 
ship proceedings of the Inland Empire. And 
what is more of a wonder is that with all 
these charges having been made about un- 
lawful and fraudulent application and with- 
drawal of assets, the Justice Department 
hasn’t decided to ascertain whether there is 
any substance to these charges. The same 
can be said of the SEC—what with the 
United Dye & Chemical Corp, and the Swan 
Finch Oil Co. (both listed securities) figur- 
ing so prominently in the question as to 
just who owns the Inland Empire, It has 
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seemed to us that if any injustice is being 
done to parties at interest in these charges 
which have been flying thick and fast, an 
investigation by Congress and other govern- 
mental agencies would at least clear the at- 
mosphere and incidentally place State regu- 
lation of the insurance business in a better 
light than it is today. If the charges are 
Warranted, then that of course is something 
else again. But anyway, they should be 
investigated. 


THE LOWEST MARK IN STATE REGULATION 


All this aside, the fact is that State regu- 
lation has now fallen to the lowest mark 
since the passage of Public Law 15—and a 
great many years before. And if Congress 
should undertake an investigation, it would 
find that one of the principal reasons lies in 
the fact that instead of being concerned 
with the local nature of insurance regulatory 
Problems, many insurance commissioners 
have become nomads of the busybody type— 
80 involved in the affairs of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners (a 
Voluntary association whose very existence 
Stands as testimony to the interstate charac- 
ter of the insurance business) that at times 
they must have difficulty remembering they 
are paid officials of the home State—paid 
Primarily to see that the interests of the 
Policyholders in their respective States are 
constantly and effectively protected. 

As a byproduct of this situation, the sys- 
tem of zone examinations has become a me- 
dium of paying off political debts for the 
various commissioners who vie with one an- 
Other for the privilege of being represented 
On such examinations. The net result is 
that an undue financial burden is placed 
upon the companies directly, and the policy- 
holders indirectly—what with outside States 
Often being represented by pseudo account- 
ants with more political than business back- 
ground, and the examinations thus being 
Prolonged beyond any reasonable limits. The 
Situation could hardly be otherwise with 
these examiners being paid $25 to $35 a day 
Plus expenses—which incidentally have been 
50 large at times as to lead company officials 
to wonder whether they include a special 
Charge for the eating of the meals. 


THE SAME OLD STORY 


It’s the same old story so clearly told many 
years ago by that great iconoclast among 
insurance commissioners, Edgar B. Sims, 
former auditor and insurance commissioner 
of the State of West Virginia. In a letter 
dated June 9, 1939, to the late Frank Julian, 
then president of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, he wrote in 
Part: 

“My first speech will be the politician’s 
Speech. Most of us hold our jobs as a result 
of an election by the suffrage of the people 
or by appointment by the governor, who is 
elected by the people. Now it follows that 
we need friends and hosts of friends back 
in the precincts at home. -There are hun- 
dreds of men in every State who want jobs— 
good, fat, Juicy jobs, $25 to $35 a day and 
their keep—and if we can get these jobs for 
them, of course, they will ‘render unto 
Ceasar the things that are Ceasar’s.’ And 
we, as politicians cannot be hurt by sending 
a whole flock of them. 

“I know the hue and cry goes up that the 
companies provide for this examination and 
that its cost comes off the policyholders. 
That is true, in a sense. But with many, 
many companies the time will have to come 
when the examination expense will not come 
out of the surplus of the company but out 
of the insurance reserve, and I am sure that 
every insurance commissioner knows of com- 
Panies that are along the ragged edges.” 

POINTS UP WEAKNESSES OF NAIC 

The long and short of it is that while zone 
examinations were originally predicated 
upon the theory that each State where a 
company operates should have a turn in 
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examining such companies, no effective ma- 
chinery has yet been devised to bring order 
out of the chaos which comes from regard- 
ing zone examinations as a happy hunting 
ground for political appointees. And you 
can see why when you stop to consider that 
the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners is a purely voluntary organization 
having no binding legal authority over any 
State insurance department—and with each 
out-of-State examiner being responsible di- 
rectly only to his own commissioner. 

These shortcomings of the NAIC were never 
so clearly pointed up as in the past few 
months when the examination committee 
of that organization started out to make 
simultaneous convention examinations of 
the Inland Empire Insurance Co. and 
its various affiliated organizations. Things 
went comparatively well until they struck 
Alabama where the Royal American Insur- 
ance Co. is domiciled. And there the 
committee was told in no uncertain lan- 
guage by the same Leslie Gwaltney (superin- 
tendent: of insurance) who has now peti- 
tioned the company into receivership that 
“the Royal American will be examined by the 
Alabama insurance department if and when 
I see fit to call it, which examination will not 
be a convention examination, and this exam- 
ination will be effected by me at the time I 
so desire to examine this company.” 

Superintendent Gwaltney’s letter of re- 
fusal (published in full in our issue of Jan- 
uary 7) is all that is necessary to prove to 
Congress that the NAIC is aping Federal 
regulation without having the necessary 
central authority to enforce its edicts. And 
right there you have the secret of all this 
bickering among commissioners, all this 
jockeying for preeminent position in the na- 
tional limelight which the NAIC affords, all 
this harassing and badgering of insurance 
company managements for reasons that are 
not always quite clear, and all this neglect 
of primary duties on the home front for 
which the individual commissioners were 
duly appointed or elected. 


A BREEDING GROUND FOR INGLORIOUS FAILURES 


Add these factors together, and you find 
that they constitute a perfect breeding 
ground for just such inglorious failures 
among insurance companies as have dark- 
ened the State regulatory picture in recent 
months. It’s the all too familiar story of 
the fellow who was so concerned about the 
weeds in his neighbor’s lawn that he neglect- 
ed entirely the bumper crop at his own front 
door, e 

ROGER KENNEY. 


The Outstanding Newspaper Column 
of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 7, a column written by 
Joseph H. Baird, of Decatur, Ga., was se- 
lected by the editors of Dixie Business 
magazine as the outstanding column of 
the year in 1955. An appropriate award 
was made to Mr. Baird in recognition of 
this selection. 

This selection is of especial interest 
to me, inasmuch as I am personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Baird and read the 
article in question which prompted the 
award. It was contained in the Decem- 
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ber 15, 1955, issue of the De Kalb New 
Era, an excellent newspaper which I 
have had the pleasure of reading each 
week for more than 30 years. 

Mr. Baird is a keen student of govern- 
ment and economics. His writings are 
provocative and always worthy of serious 
thought and study. 

The editorial in question merits the 
attention of all thoughtful people who 
are concerned with this important busi- 
ness of government, and I take pleasure 
in inserting it herewith: 

` THE PASSING SCENE 
(By Joseph H. Baird) 

There is a serious glut in the used-car 
market, caused by the tremendous pressure 
the big automobile manufacturers have put, 
on retail dealers to move new cars by taking 
in old ones for more than their real market 
values. 

So why should not the Federal Government 
move in, buy up all the surplus used cars, 
and distribute them to school children to use 
in going to and from school? 

This ridiculous suggestion is made—with 
tongue in cheek—by Thurman Sensing, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Southern States 
Industrial Council in Nashville, Tenn. His 
proposal—a reductio ad absurdum—is no 
more preposterous than some of the other 
things Washington is doing to the dismay 
of economists and the despair of the long- 
suffering, middle-income taxpayer. 

Mr. Sensing, in a recent press release, 
mentions the fact that the Government re- 
cently stepped in and bought up $85 million 
worth of pork because the price had dropped, 
and will feed it to children through the Fed- 
erally-subsidized school lurich program. 

And then he adds: 

“This business of Government price sup- 
ports is a vicious circle. The Government 
begs and borrows money from all the people 
to buy from part of the people stuff it does 
not need, at prices higher than anyone else 
will pay. 

“It does this so that these particular peo- 
ple may operate at a profit and continue to 
produce more goods that the Government 
does not need but feels forced to continue to 
buy at prices higher than anyone else will 
pay. It shows what happens when the Gov- 
ernment starts meddling with the law of 
supply and demand.” : 

To all of which this writer responds with a 
fervent “Amen.” 

Virtually every economic group in America 
today—except one—enjoys some kind of Fed- 
eral subsidy that is paid for by the rest of us. 

The big manufacturer is subsidized by a 
high tariff. The farmer, dairyman, and 
stockman is subsidized by an inane policy 
under which the Government buys their 
products for more than market value and so, 
as Mr. Sensing points out, encourages them 
to continue overproduction. The airlines 
are subsidized. The steamship and barge 
lines are subsidized. Many individuals are 
subsidized through pensions and other Fed- 
eral grants. More than 10 million persons 
are on the Government payroll. 

As I said, there is one unsubsidized class. 
That is the small- and middie-income worker 
and business and professional man, who 
leaves an increasing part of his weekly pay- 
check or professional fee with the Federal or 
State tax collector to provide this cascade of 
public money into the pockets of others. 

Somewhere this insanity must end, But 
where? 

Big business says to start back on the road 
to normality by cutting farm subsidies. The 
farmer advises Washington to start by reduc- 
ing the tariff and other types of subsidy to 
business. Various forms of transportation 
publish public-interest advertisements come 
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plaining of Government favors to the others, 
but always forget to mention their own. 

And the poor, bedeviled Congressman, 
pushed this way and that by economic pres- 
sure lobbies in Washington, risks political 
oblivion if he offends any of them. 

Meanwhile, we continue down the road to 
economic lunacy. 

And now the teachers join in the popular 
sport of raiding the treasury. 

This writer has always been a strong sup- 
porter of better schools. He agrees with the 
late H. G. Wells that “history is a race be- 
tween education and disaster.” The one part 
of his tax that he pays willingly, even gladly, 
is that which helps support the schools. 

But he firmly believes that the White 
House Conference on Education made a seri- 
ous and regrettable mistake when it en- 
tered a plea for more Federal aid for schools. 

Education is the only sizable segment of 
American life that is not already under some 
form of Federal control. 
in which. some semblance of States rights 
is left to us. So far Americans have insisted, 
wisely, I believe, that schools should remain 
under local, or, at most, State control. 

I am aware of the so-called safeguards 
which the teachers promise to erect to pre- 
vent Washington from dictating educational 
policy. But I am old enough and cynical 
enough to know that in the last analysis 
the man who pays the bills has the final 
say. 

Federal control of education is the quickest 
and easiest route to a dictatorship in this 
Nation. Not today, perhaps. But there is 
always a tomorrow. 


Resolution of the Department of New Jer- 
sey, Veterans of Foreign Wars, To 
Eliminate Inequities Suffered in the 
Past by Dependents of Coast Guard 
Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
the interest of the membership, I am 
enclosing a letter just received from S. 
Rea Fetzer, chairman, legislative com- 
mittee, Department of New Jersey, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, that points up 
the difficulty the dependents of Coast 
Guard personnel labor under. They 
need our help: 

DEPARTMENT OF NEW JERSEY, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Trenton, January 17, 1954. 
RESOLUTION 


“Whereas the personnel of the United 
States Coast Guard are now inequitably 
treated insofar as medical care is concerned 
due to the placement of the United States 
Coast Guard under the Treasury Depart- 
ment, leaves the personnel under a medical 
system and with rights different from the 
other members of the Armed Services; and 

“Whereas the provisions of the bill former- 
ly known as H. R. 2756 of the 83d Congress, 
lst session, hereinafter fully stated makes 
adequate provision for the United States 
Coast Guard personnel; and 

“Whereas legislative action is contem- 
plated by means of an omnibus bill to 
cover all branches of the armed services as 


It is the only field ~ 
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recommended -by the Moulton Commission: 
Now, therefore, be it 
_ “Resolved, That the following be adopted: 

“1. The Congress of the United States be 
requested to adopt the following: That, 
when the Coast Guard is operating in the 
Treasury Department, dependents of mili- 

personnel of the Coast Guard shall be 
eligible, subject to the same conditions and 
limitations as apply to dependents of mili- 
tary personnel of the Navy, for hospitaliza- 
tion and medical, surgical, and dental care 
in hospitals and dispensaries operated by 
the Armed Forces at places outside the con- 
tinental United States and at other places 
where hospitals operated pursuant to the 
act of July 1, 1944 (60 Stat. 421; 42 U.S. C. 
ch. 6A), are not available. 

“2. That action of the Congress be taken 
either through separate legislation, or 
through the omnibus bill hereinbefore de- 
scribed. 

“3. That copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to all of the individual State de- 
partments of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, and to the national 
headquarters of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States for their consid- 
eration, action, and approval.” 


The above-cited resolution was adopted 
by the Department of New Jersey, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, in reg- 
ular meeting assembled of its council of ad- 
ministration held on this 17th day of Jan- 
uary 1954, in the War Memorial Building, 
Trenton, N. J., and it is further requested 
that all separate divisions of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States take 
action by adoption of this resolution and 
forwarding a copy of the same to their indi- 
vidual Federal legislators for their action on 
this important legislation. 

ALEXANDER J. Gow, 

Commander, Department of New Jersey, 

VFW of the United States. 

Attest: 


BENJAMIN P. THOMAS, 
Adjutant, Department of New Jersey, 
VFW of the United States. 


Michizan Editor Asks “Postal Rate Hike 
or Big Deficit?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


© OF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
more and more newspaper editors are 
coming to the realization that our Post 
Office Department has not kept pace 
with progress generally and that rates 
for carrying the mail are lagging far 
behind. 

One of our fine Michigan newspapers, 
the Flint Journal, published in the 
hometown of Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield, has gone into our postal 
problem quite thoroughly and on March 
4 carried an illuminating article on 
postal rates and postal progress. 

That article follows: 

POSTAL RATE HIKE OR Bie Dericir?—NEEpD FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS CITED BY SUMMERFIELD — 
CONGRESS Hops KEY TO PROBLEM OF MAK- 
ING DEPARTMENT PAY OWN WAY 
A Flint man is working his hardest to do 

what’s been done only 13 times in the last 

100 years. He’s trying to put the Na- 

tion’s biggest public business into the black. 


March 12 


Arthur E. Summerfield, who went from 
the automobile retail business in Flint to 
become Postmaster General in President 
Eisenhower’s Cabinet, slashed the Post Office 
Department’s annual deficit of $727 million 
in 1952 to $362,700,000 in 1955. 

Remarkable as. that feat may be, Sum- 
merfield sees it as a job only partially done. 

He’s set for his aim the improvement of 
service, modernizing of facilities, keeping 
pace with the Nation’s growth—and even- 
tually making the Post Office pay its own 
way. à 

You can go just so far in cutting ex- 
penditures. When you can’t cut more with- 
out cutting into the service itself and a 
deficit still persists, you have to seek new 
funds if you want to balance the budget. 

That is the position the Post Office De- 
partment is in now, Summerfield says. If 
black ink instead of red ink is to flow 
in Post Office pens some day, it will be a 
decision out of the Department’s control and 
one for Congress and the people to make. 


FOUR HUNDRED SIX MILLION FIVE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND DOLLAR INCREASE ASKED 


The administration has asked Congress for 
postal hikes that would bring in an estimated 
$406,500,000 annually. Of this: 

Two hundred and ninety-five mililon dol- 
lars would result from increasing 3-cent letter 
mail to 4 cents. 

Sixteen million dollars would come from 
increasing 6-cent airmail to 7 cents. 

Seventeen million dollars would come from 
two 15-percent annual increases in publish- 
ers’ pound rates and minor adjustments. 

Seventy-seven milion dollars would come 
from a 29-percent increase in rates for ad- 
vertising matter and othér third-class mail. 

One million five hundred thousand dollars 
would come from miscellaneous sources. 

The simple alternatives are these: 

1. Continue the present methods of fi- 
nancing, lumping the Department’s annual 
debt with that of the Federal Government. 

2. Raise postal rates, with users of the 
mail bearing the major cost of making ends 
meet. 

More than $400 million is a lot of money. 
But the Post Office has a lot of customers— 
there’s scarcely an American family who is 
not served by it. Since three-fourths of 
first-class mail is business mail, the rate in- 
crease for ordinary letters would directly 
cost the average family about 12 cents a 
month, 


HIGHER RATES WOULD CUT DOWN DEFICITS 


The higher rates requested would not bring 
the Post Office a profit, or even get it fully 
out of debt each year. But they would: 

1. Slice a major chunk off the annual 
deficit, including budget compensation for 
employee pay increases and fringe benefits 
recently voted by Congress. 

2. Permit badly needed construction and 
modernization of buildings. 

3. Buy new equipment to improve service, 
increase efficiency and further reduce costs. 

In 1955, the Post Office Department moved 
84% percent more mail and at comparatively 
less money than it did in 1953. This was 
achieved on the heels of these accomplish- 
ments under Summerfield. 

Seventy changes in procedures to speed 
up the mail. 5 

Streamlining of bookkeeping and money 
handling. When Summerfield took over 
January 2, 1953, he found the Department 
had no certified public accountant and the 
latest financial information was 18 months 
old. 

Elimination of unnecessary service units. 
About 3,000 small post offices were closed, at 
a saving of more than $4 million, and with 
patrons generally getting better service 
through rural delivery. 

Practical training programs. Ten courses 
of instruction—ranging from bundle tying 
to executive management—were instituted. 


1956 


Establishment of cost control over the 
85,000 motor vehicles the Department uses. 
A fleet of 4 basic standard production-line 
trucks is being developed to take the place of 
T types of special built, often handmade 
Vehicles formerly bought. 

Decentralization. Formerly, 40,000 post- 
Masters reported to Washington on even triv- 
ial matters. Now, 15 regions and 91 districts 
have been set up, with home-rule operation. 


Lease-purchase of new buildings. Facili- 
ties are bought out of rent. 
Review of transportation policies. Sched- 


ules were revised, more highway vehicles em- 
Ployed, and unused space on scheduled 
airliners put to use for hauling mail. 

A safety program. Vehicle accidents were 
reduced from 13 to 8 per 100,000 miles. 

First nationwide effort to recruit desirable 
new career employees. 

Airline subsidy and franked and penalty 
mail costs switched to other departments. 

Research and practical experiments. 
among them are motorized conveyances for 
city carriers, an automatic letter-facing ma- 
chine for sorting, self-service equipment for 
Post office lobbies, and mechanical parcel- 
Post sorting. 

The searching eye of the business regime 
_ that Summerfield took with him to Washing- 
ton even focused on the lowly post office pen. 
The ink splatterers were replaced by ball- 
Points. And, to typify the Department’s 
New Look, the mailboxes are being painted 
red, white, and blue. 


COSTS UP, BUT RATES UNCHANGED 


Despite improvements, the Post Office De- 
partment still has a built-in deficit. 

Before World War II, the average annual 
deficit was $33 million. Since the war, it 
has skyrocketed to an average $460 million 
every year. 

These figures may explain much of that 
flood of red ink: 

Since 1932, the pay of clerks has gone up 
103 percent; that of city carriers, 106 per- 
cent, and that of rural carriers, 118 percent. 

Railroad costs have risen 90 percent since 
1932. Truck costs are up 206 percent. 

And in that same period, the cost of mail- 
ing an ordinary letter has remained the same. 
Third-class mailing rates went up 38 percent 
and those for second-class rose 3 percent. 
Actually, some rates for mail delivered in the 
Same county as it originates are the same as 
they were in 1885. Some advertising pound 
rates are below the 1932 level. Some services 
within the county are performed free of 
charge, 

Since 1945, Congress has enacted em- 
ployee benefits totaling $1,290 million. In 
the same period, rate increases have 
amounted to $286,300,000. 

Annual fiscal year deficits since 1952 have 
been: 1952, $727 million; 1953, $663 mil- 
lion; 1954, $399 million; 1955, $363 million; 
1956, $440 million, and 1957 (estimated) 
$470 million. The last three deficits include 
cost of recent pay increases and employee 
benefits granted by Congress, including al- 
most $200 million estimated for next year. 

“It is hard for most of us to realize what 
so large a sum of money really means,” 
Summerfield wrote recently to President 
Eisenhower. “The fact is, we are losing 
$1,000 a minute.” Every hour our taxpayers 
have to put up another $60,000.” 

FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR NEW FACILITIES 


The Postmaster General looks to more effi- 
cient buildings, labor-saving devices and 
improved working conditions to handle the 
mail better, faster and at lower cost. 

A 5-year plan, made possible through rate 
increases, would spend: 

Twenty-three million dollars a year for 
leasing or lease-purchasing of 3,500 new 
buildings put up with $230 million of pri- 
vate capital. 

Two hundred and twenty-five million dol- 
lars for new lighting, painting, air condition- 
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ing and long-deferred maintenance of fed- 
erally-owned postal buildings. 

Two hundred million dollars for rehabili- 
tation and modernizatiormof about 60 percent 
of the space in federally owned postal build- 
ings. 

One hundred and twenty-five million dol- 
lars for modern time-saving and man-saving 
mechanical equipment. 

The 5-year plan would cost $133 million 
a year. 

Through its post offices, the Government 
has its most intimate and frequent contact 
with the public. Yet, many post offices 
were built more than 50 years ago and are 
badly run down, outgrown and outmoded. 

In Denver, for example, sorting at the 
Union Terminal is done on the sidewalk 
daily—rain or shine. In many more places, 
mail is handled on outside platforms or in 
alleys. 
in the shelter of buildings, thousands work 
under conditions that would not be tolerated 
in private industry—inadequate space, poor 
ventilation and obsolete lighting. - 

A start has been made, but only a start, 
in use of conveyor systems instead of old- 
fashioned hand trucks, fork-lift trucks to 
replace back-breaking human lifting, even 
adjustable stools for mail sorters instead of 
the old rigid rest-bars. Morale and health 
affect a worker’s efficiency, hence bear 
greatly on the Department’s performance. 

IMPROVEMENTS AWAIT DEFICIT REDUCTION 


According to the President’s convictions 
as referred to in a report by Summerfield to 
the President, the Post Office Department’s 
plans for improvement of its physical plant 
must not precede a major reduction in the 
annual deficit. 

Mr. Eisenhower recently said at a press 
conference, “Self-respect demands a raise in 
postal rates.” 

However, the recommendation for postal 
rate increases has met stiff opposition in 
Congress. The administration last year 
asked in vain for rate hikes similar to those 
it is asking now. Some took exception to 
Summerfield’s claims of deficit reduction, 
saying items transferred to other Govern- 
ment agencies should have been figured in 
on the debit side for fair comparison. Now 
and then, opposition is voiced by one group 
or another to a certain phase of the post 
Office reorganization. 

Added to this, of course, is a natural poli- 
tical hesitancy to raise taxes—including 
the stamp for sending a letter—especially in 
an election year. 

Some maintain it is the politicians, not 
the people, who are opposed to a rate in- 
crease. 

The Post Office Department employs 500,000 
persons and its financial transactions exceed 
$20 billion a year. 

ANNUAL INTEREST IS $100 MILLION 


In his letter to the President, the Post- 
master General said: 

“In the last 5 years the costs of the Post 
Office Department exceeded its revenues by 
almost $5 billion. Ignoring the huge inter- 
est payments on this sum, that $5 billion 
would have paid for 5,000 new $1 million 
schools: and yet, instead of new schools, we 
have chosen to bequeath to our children 
these postal charges—plus more than $100 
million a year today in interest.” 

Basically, he says, the failure to operate 
on a more nearly break-even basis is due to 
postage rates being essentially the same to- 
day as they were in 1932, but with the cost 
of nearly everything the department buys 
or uses having more than doubled. 

“If these rate increases are granted, we 
can complete the job the Post Office Depart- 
ment set out to accomplish nearly 3 years 
ago—provide better service, lower costs, re- 
duce the postal deficit.” 

Presumably much of the $400 million a 
year asked in postal-rate increases will have 
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to be spent anyway and will become a deficit 
item if the increases are not granted. Pre- 
sumably, also, the Federal debt has no 
chance of being paid off for at least 100 years. 
Such an overall debt well might be some 
$40 billion bigger or smaller by that time— 
depending on the financing policy under 
which the Post Office Department is to oper- 
ate. : 

Congress holds the key. 


H. R. 9165 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


~~ Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, regarding’ 


H. R. 9166 which comes up tomorrow, 
under suspension of the rules, it is pret-' 
ty obvious that corporations think a.pro- 
test at its righ rate of taxation would be 
a waste of breath. At least, no repre- 
sentative of big or little business came 
around to my office, or have written me 
letters, suggesting opposition to another 
extension of this special levy. id 

Under the emotional appeal of our de- 
fense needs, it may be considered bad 
taste to mention that taxes take more 
from the American people than their 
food costs them. I am going to vote 
for H. R. 9166 because I believe lower 
taxes might well mean more inflation— 
and that would be a return to the false 
prosperity of a few years ago. But I 
want it in the record that the tax rates 
are too high, and to repeat the warning 
of old: “The power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” 

Let us recall here and now that taxes 
on corporations actually are paid by the 
people. Were it not for this present tax 
on corporations, prices could be lowered 
to the people, more money could be paid 
to employees to buy more consumer 
goods. Thus, we could raise our living 
Standards and also increase prosperity | 
for all. Lower taxes on corporations, | 
provided Government spending was 
within its income, would help labor and 
wage earners far more than the cor-; 
porations themselves, for all taxes are 
channeled to consumers and wage 
earners. i 

I would like to see the Government’s 
power to tax limited except for war 
emergencies. l 

It is not popular, maybe, to stress re- 
ducing corporation taxes but labor has a 
stake in this because what Government 
takes in taxes no collective bargaining 
contract can obtain for the workers. i 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that an exces- 
sive rate of taxation of corporation 
profits is the cause of capital investing 
in nonemployment expanding and non- 
creative enterprises. Wealth needs in- 
centive to expand and make more jobs. I 
shall vote for this measure because over- 
spending by the Federal Government 
during previous administrations caused 
the buying power of the workers pay 
check to be cut in half. Government 
revenue must equal Government expen- 
ditures. We must balance the budget. 
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But looking to the future, let us not 
penalize profit incentive by confiscatory 
taxation. Samuel Gompers said the sin 
against the workingman was lack of 
profits. I say if anyone is going to 
syphon off corporation profits, let it be 
the consumer through lower prices and 
the workingman through the higher pur- 
chasing power of his wages. 


The National Gallery, a World Art Center 
With 24 Million Visitors in 15 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Gallery of Art will 
celebrate its 15th birthday this week, a 
birthday made resplendent by an exhibi- 
tion of potential and outright gifts ac- 
quired by Samuel H. Kress, Rush H. 
Kress, and the Samuel H. Kress Founda- 
tion. In 1936, Andrew W. Mellon wrote 
to President Franklin D. Roosevelt offer- 
ing his collection and a great building to 
house it to the Nation. Mr. Mellon never 
lived to see the gallery completed. He 
died in August 1937, just 3 months after 
construction of the gallery began. 

Under David E. Findley, its Director 
from the very beginning, the National 
Gallery has grown from a half-empty 
museum to a world-renowned gallery 
whose exhibit rooms are filled with the 
works of the greatest masters of the 
Western World. The National Gallery 
in 15 short years has become one of the 
greatest cultural monuments in the en- 
tire world. 

The National Gallery of Art has ful- 
filled the hope of its founder, as ex- 
pressed by his son, Paul Mellon, at its 
dedication that— 

It would become not a static but a living 
institution, growing in usefulness and im- 
portance to artists, scholars and the general 
public. = 


Two dissimilar men, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, “the most intelligent Presi- 
dent about art since Jefferson,” and An- 
drew W. Mellon, have, through this gal- 
lery, made enduring contributions to the 
artistic life of our country. While Mel- 
lon’s original contribution was large it 
will be equaled and surpassed before long 
by the equally impressive contribution by 
the Congress of more than $1 million a 
year to the gallery’s maintenance. So, 
while the gallery is an enduring monu- 
ment to Andrew W. Mellon, it is an 
equally enduring monument to a great 
Nation struggling for cultural maturity. 

I would like to be able to say today that 
the Federal Government was proudly 
spending, at the very least, an amount 
equal to what it appropriates to maintain 
this single building for the purchase of 
the creative works of our own authors, 
composers, playwrights, painters, sculp- 
tors, and one day we surely will. 

The Federal Government has assisted 
other countries since the end of World 
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War II to restore their cultural monu- 
ments, build new art centers and opera 
houses, and support flourishing cultural 
programs for the benefit of their own 
citizens and the delight of American 
tourists. 

Certainly we should be doing at least 
as much at home as we are doing abroad. 
In any event, we should have a national 
program for the advancement of Amer- 
ican art. Paying the maintenance costs 
of. the National Gallery of Art does not 
constitute by itself a national arts pro- 
gram by any stretch of the imagination. 

We must put our own great cultural 
leaders to work developing a national 
cultural program for our own country, a 
program that makes sense and has an 
eye for the political realities. Particu- 
larly is this true now that the Congress 
is appropriating money to send our lead- 
ing cultural groups abroad to show the 
world that we are not the cultural bar- 
barians the Russians say we are. 

There are ways to advance our own 
arts that will not lead to the kind of 
political domination and control that has 
destroyed the. great cultural traditions 
of the Russians and the other Commu- 
nist bloc nations. Our allies, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan could teach 
us much about how to do it if we were 
willing to take the time to study their 
methods. 

In an article from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of March 11, 1956, 
which I include here, it is pointed out 
that under Richard Bales, conductor 
of the National Gallery Orchestra, the 
free Sunday evening concerts have 
given American composers a sounding 
board for new compositions. The con- 
cern with American music contrasts 
strongly the Gallery’s lack of interest in 
contemporary work in the field of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and the graphic and ap- 
plied arts. The New York Times re- 
ported in 1953-that “under its own char- 
ter the National Gallery cannot concern 
itself with work by artists less than 20 
years dead.” 

Perhaps, in view of the enormous sub- 
sidy which the Congress gives the Gal- 
lery, the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Board of 
Trustees of the National Gallery should 
rethink their position in regard to Amer- 
ican art. This 15th birthday of the 
gallery would be an excellent time to do 
this. 


I would like to suggest at this time 
that some exhibit rooms be set aside in 
this gallery for the exclusive use of the 
National Collection of Fine Arts, which 
like the National Gallery, is a branch of 
the Smithsonian Institution. These ex- 
hibit rooms should remain under the ex- 
clusive management of the National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts until its own Gallery, 
authorized by Act of the Congress in 1938, 
is built. 

The 75th Congress, which accepted the 
Mellon gift, authorized the building of 
the Smithsonian Gallery of Art to house 
the National Collection of Fine Arts 
which is currently valued at $10 million. 
Since the Smithsonian. Gallery of Art 
has not yet been built I have intro- 
duced legislation, H. R. 7974, which 
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would amend the 1938 act to bring about 
the early establishment of the new gal- 
lery which, I have been assured by’ Dr. 
Leonard Carmichael, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, has the very 


_highest priority. 


What I am proposing today is that 
exhibit rooms to set aside in the federally 
maintained National Gallery of Art for 
the exclusive use of the National Collec- 
tion of Fine Arts until the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art is established, be it 1 year, 
10 years, or a century from now. 

Secondly, I would like to see a plan 
jointly developed by the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Board of Trustees of the National Gal- 
lery of Art, to carry out section 4 of the 
joint resolution of May 17, 1938. This 
is the joint resolution which authorized 
the establishment of the Smithsonian 
Gallery of Art. 

For the information of my colleagues I 
include here the text of the joint reso- 
lution, Public Resolution No. 95, 75th 
Congress, which authorized the Smith- 
sonian Gallery of Art: 


Resolved, etc., That for the purpose of 
providing a site for a suitable building for 
properly housing and displaying the na- 
tional collections of fine arts, comprising 
paintings, sculptures, bronzes, glass, porce- 
lain, tapestry, furniture, jewelry, and other 
types of art; to display portraits of eminent 
American men and women; and to exhibit 
the works of artists deserving of recognition, 
the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission shall designate and the Presi- 
dent shall assign a suitable tract of public 
land in the District of Columbia between 
Fourth and Fourteenth Streets and Consti- 
tution and Independence Avenues. 

Sec. 2, (a) A Commission, to be called the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sion”), comprising a member to be desig- 
nated by the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution; the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; a member to be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury; the 
Chairman of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission; the Chairman of the 
Commission of Fine Arts; the chairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Library; the 
chairman of the Committee on the Library 
of the House; and the Chairman of the Art 
Commission of the Smithsonian Institution, 
is hereby created and authorized to make all 
preliminary investigations and to secure 
appropriate designs, by competition or 
otherwise, preferably by competition, for a 
building to be constructed on the site above 
described, said building to be so designed as 
to permit of future expansion, parking ar- 
rangements, and for landscaping its sur- 
roundings. The Commission shall choose a 
chairman from its own membership. 

(b) The members of the Commission 
shall serve as such members without com- 
pensation and the Commission shall termi- 
nate upon the submission to and approval 
by the Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as the “Re- 
gents”) of the said design for the building 
and grounds. 

(c) The Commission may employ such 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
make such expenditures (including expendi- 
tures for personal services at the seat of 
Government and elsewhere) as may be nec- 
essary for the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission: Provided, That 
architectural, engineering, and other neces- 
sary consultants may be employed without 
regard to the civil-service laws and the Clas- 
sification Act of 1923, as amended. All ex- 
penditures of the Commission, including the 
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cost of any design which may be accepted, 


and the compensation of a jury of award in, 


e event a competition is held, shall be 

allowed and paid upon presentation of item- 

vouchers therefor approved by its chair- 

- To carry out the provisions. of this 

Section, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $40,000. 

SEc. 3. (a) The Regents are hereby author- 
ized to solicit and receive subscriptions of 
funds from private sources for the purposes 
Specified in this subsection. Funds so re- 
ceived shall be placed in a special deposit ac- 
Count with the Treasurer of the United 
States, and may be expended by the Regents 

Meet the cost of the construction of the 
building, including furnishings and equip- 
Ment thereof, to obtain necessary drawings 
and specifications, make necessary surveys 
and estimates of cost, defray necessary ad- 
Ministrative expenses and secure other need- 
ful services. 

(b) The Regents may, subject to the ap- 
Proval of the President, authorize the prepa- 
ration of the site and the construction of 
the building, including approaches and 
landscaping of the grounds: Provided, That 
the Director of Procurement, Treasury De- 
Partment, shall supervise the preparation of 
the plans and specifications, make all neces- 
Sary contracts, and supervise construction. 

(c) (The name of the building shall be the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Gallery”), and it shall be 
Under the supervision and control of the 
Regents and the Secretary of the Smith- 
Sonian Institution. 

Src. 4. (a) It shall be the policy of the 
Regents to maintain a worthy standard for 
the acceptance of art objects for exhibition 
in the Gallery, and to foster by public ex- 
hibitions from time to time in Washington, 
4nd other parts of the United States a grow- 
ing appreciation of art, both of past and con- 
temporary time; and the Regents are hereby 
authorized to solicit and receive private 
donations of works of art and contributions 
of funds from private sources for the pur- 
Chase of works of art. Funds šo received 
Shall be placed in a special deposit account 
with the Treasurer of the United States and 
May be expended by the Regents for the pur- 
Chase of works of art. 

(b) In order to encourage the develop- 
Ment of contemporary art and to effect the 
Widest distribution and cultivation in mat- 
ters of such art, the Regents are hereby au- 
thorized to solicit and receive funds from 
Private sources, to acquire (by purchase or 
Otherwise) and sell contemporary works of 
art or copies thereof, to employ artists and 
Other personnel, award scholarships, con- 
duct exhibitions, and generally do such 
things and have such other powers as will 
effectuate the purposes of this subsection. 

ds received by the Regents under this 
Subsection shall be placed in a special de- 
Posit account with the Treasurer of the 
United States and may be expended by the 
Regents for the purposes enumerated in this 
Subsection and for no other purposes: Pro- 
vided, That the Regents shall not incur any 
Obligations under this subsection in excess 
of the funds available therefor. 

Sec. 5. The Director of Procurement, the 
Administrator of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, and other agencies of the Govern- 
Ment are authorized to donate to the Gallery 
any work of arts now or hereafter under their 
control. 

Src. 6. Such objects of art as the Govern- 
Ment or the Smithsonian Institution now 
Possess, or such as may hereafter be ac- 
quired, may be housed or exhibited in the 
Gallery, with the approval of and under such 
regulations as the Regents and Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution may prescribe. 

Sec. 7. The Regents may appoint and fix 
the compensation and duties of a Director 
of the Gallery and may employ such other 
Officers and employees as may be necessary 
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for the efficient operation and administra- 
tion of the Gallery. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually such sums as may be 
necessary to maintain and administer the 
Gallery, including the salaries of the Direc- 
tor and of other necessary officers and em- 
ployees, and for special public exhibitions at 
Washington and elsewhere, 

Approved, May 17, 1938. 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of March 11, 1956] 

NATIONAL GALLERY, A WORLD ArT CENTER ON 
Irs 15TH YEAR—TREASURES OF KRESS COL- 
LECTION To BE EXHIBITED ON ANNIVERSARY 

(By Jean White) 

The National Gallery of Art will be 15 years 
old this Saturday. It is now 1 of the 5 or 6 
great art centers of the world. 

Behind these two simple statements of fact 
lies an incredible achievement. 

To celebrate this accomplishment and its 
15th anniversary, the gallery will open an ex- 
hibit that is another incredible achieve- 
ment—a treasury of 113 paintings and sculp- 
ture pieces assembled in just 5 years by the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation. These master- 
pieces will go on public display here for the 
first time on March 18 after the private 
presentation Saturday evening. 

In a field where time is measured in cen- 
turies of great traditions, an upstart new- 
comer has achieved a first-rank position in 
the short span of a decade and a half. 


LAUNCHED BY FORTUNES 


The story behind this comes complete with 
some rather fabulous personalities and 
bizarre twists of fortune and, more impor- 
tant, fortunes. 

There is, for instance, the story of the art 
dealer who rented a Washington apartment 
for the art treasures he hoped to sell the mil- 
lionaire collector on the floor above. It ends 
with one of the biggest deals in the history of 
the art world. 

Behind the gallery’s great collection also 
lies the background of political, social, and 
economic events. These, in the end, govern 
the movements of great works of art. 

There are many  threads—dissolving 
European fortunes and royalty, wealthy 
Americans searching for masterpieces and 
immortality, wars, dictators, and shifting 
regimes. 

Hitler traded off an Italian masterpiece 
now in the gallery in his craving for pure 
“German” are. Several other treasures came 
there from the Hermitage Gallery in Lenin- 
grad, sold off by the Russians to help finance 
a 5-year plan in the early 1930's. 

In just 15 years, the National Gallery has 
assembled for the American‘public one of the 
world’s greatest art collections. 

Not one of the 1,108 paintings and 327 
pieces of sculpture in the permanent collec- 
tion was bought with public funds. Private 
collectors gave these masterpieces and also 
contributed the more than 650 additional 
paintings on loan. 

These private collectors are bankers, indus- 
trialists, and merchants who turned from 
amassing fortunes to amassing art with the 
same zeal and acumen they brought to their 
business. 

The monument to this feat of art collecting 
is the long, low pink-marble building that 
sprawls 785 feet along Constitution Avenue 
from Fourth to Seventh Streets NW. 


MEMORIAL TO MELLON 


Thirty years ago even the idea had not 
shaped up in the mind of one of those private 
collectors. He was Andrew W. Mellon, the 
fabulous financier from Pittsburgh, who 
came to Washington to be Secretary of the 
Treasury under Presidents Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover, 

Mr. Mellon built the $15 million marble 
palace to house the $50 million art collection 
that he gave the American public. 
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Mellon’s art treasures became a magnet, 
as he had hoped, to “attract gifts from other 
citizens who may in the future desire to con- 
tribute works of art * * * to form a great 
national collection.” 

Even before the gallery opened March 17, 
1941, Samuel H. Kress, merchant millionaire, 
followed through with a princely largesse of 
375 paintings and 18 sculpture pieces. Ches- 
ter Dale also contributed a fine group of 
paintings by American artists. 

It was an impressive start. The National 
Gallery in London opened in 1824*with only 
38 pictures. 

Since then the gallery still has come a long 
way. The collection has doubled in quantity, 
with later benefactors filling gaps to round 
out the collections. In quality, the stand- 
ards are those of the masters themselves. 
Visitors walk amid the beauty of Titians, 
Rembrandts, El Grecos, Raphaels, Gains- 
boroughs, Holbeins, Fragonards. 

“If it hadn’t happened when it did,” David 
E. Finley, gallery director, muses now, “it 
couldn’t have happened at all. Without Mr. 
Mellon’s gift to attract other gifts, the pri- 
vate collections would have gone elsewhere. 

It was back in 1927 that Mr. Mellon first 
mentioned the idea of a national gallery to 
Finley, then his special assistant in the 
Treasury. 

The financier then had been in Washington 
6 years. He was a reticent, slight man, who 
walked back and forth every day to the Treas- 
ury from his apartment at 1785 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, NW. There he often dined 
alone, happy in the silent company of a 
Romoney or Raeburn portrait. 

Mr. Mellon soon came to the conclusion 
it was time for the seat of Government to 
have a gallery worthy of the Nation’s Capitol. 
He turned this over in his mind and often 
walked along the Mall, mulling over a site. 

But it wasn’t until Christmas, 1936, that 
the Pittsburgh financier wrote to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to offer his collection 
and a gallery to the Nation. 

Mr. Mellon never lived to see it completed. 
He died in August, 1937, just 3 months after 
the building was started. 

Less than 12 months before his death, Mr. 
Mellon bought in one fabulous acquisition 
of 26 paintings and 18 pieces of sculpture. 

Finley went to New York to see Lord 
Duveen, the spectacular art dealer, with 
directions to bring back all things that might 
be worthy of the proposed national gallery. 
Finley came back with 30 paintings and 21 
sculptures, 

DUVEEN MOVES IN 


Duveen rented an apartment underneath 
Mellon quarters. He gave the wealthy art 
collector the key to look at the pictures at his 
leisure to decide what to buy. 

It took Mr. Mellon only a month. He 
bought 26 paintings and 18 pieces of sculp- 
ture. Among the latter was Giovanni 
Bologna’s bronze Mercury, which now bal- 
ances in the gallery’s rotunda fountain. 

Mr. Mellon once told Finley that he bought 
his first painting for $1,000. Others-told Fin- 
ley later that this was “considered by his 
friends in Pittsburgh an unaccountable aber- 
ration in a young man of such sound judg- 
ment in matters relating to business.” 

There is no record of their reaction when 
Mr. Mellon paid $1,166,000 for the Alba 
Madonna, now one of the prizes at the Na- 
tional Gallery. 

Mr. Mellon’s dream touched other private 
collectors. 

Mr. Kress opened his apartment and price- 
less private collection to Finley and John 
Walker, the gallery’s chief curator, for their 
pick of masterpieces for the gallery’s open- 
ing. They went to New York and came back 
with 375 paintings, leaving only “nail holes 
in the walls.” 

Since then, the Kress family has re- 
membered the gallery splendidly three other 
times before sending the 113 paintings and 
sculpture pieces for the 15th anniversary ex- 
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hibit. Mr. and Mrs. Dale have sent from 
their home a great collection of paintings by 
19th and 20th century French artists. 

Another treasury came from the Widener 
family, the work of two generations of con- 
noisseurs, Peter A. B. and his son, Joseph E. 
Also, Lessing Rosenwald has given a collec- 
tion of rare and finely selected prints. 

A genial man ‘with great charm, Finley 
has presided over this treasury and made 
the Gallery a cultural center of the Nation’s 
Capital. 

He organized free Sunday evening con- 
certs in the garden courts during World 
War II. Under Richard Bales, conductor 
of the National Gallery Orchestra, the con- 
certs have given American composers a 
sounding board for new compositions. 

For the 24 million persons who have 
visited the Gallery since its opening, Finley 
has made culture as comfortable and pleasant 
as possible. Soft sofas are spotted in the 
exhibit rooms. 


Under Finley, who will retire in July, the- 


National Gallery has grown from a half- 
empty museum to one whose exhibit rooms 
are filled with the greatest of masters of the 
Western World. . 

It has fulfilled the hope of its founder, as 
expressed by his son, Paul Mellon, at the 
Gallery dedication, that “It would become 
not a static but a living institution, growing 
in usefulness and importance to artists, 
scholars and the general public.” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133,-p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed. by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time _to'follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 745-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be. printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When: manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rrecorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 


5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches. shall be set in 
the ReEcorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may he furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Recorp {8 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report oF 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report-or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed tO 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article - 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
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11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance. 
may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shal] make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, ` 


The Holt Family of Oregon and Homeless 
` Korean Orphans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Holt, of Creswell, Oreg., 
are serving as the Good Samaritan in 

elping the homeless orphans of Korea. 
ere are thousands of Korean orphans 
of mixed blood, fathered by American 
Servicemen; and the Holt family has 
helped to see that the United States 
lives up to its responsibility in aiding 
€se homeless and helpless children. 

Not only have the Holt family adopted 
eight Korean war orphans, and brought 
them to their fine family home in Cres- 
Well, but they have aided financially 
Many hundreds of these war orphans in 

rea. I had the honor of sponsoring, 

t. year, legislation which permitted 

e Holt family to make the successful 
adoption of their eight children and 
bring them to the United States. 

With his tireless energy, Mr. Holt has 
acted as a clearinghouse in making ar- 
rangements for other Americans to adopt 

€se homeless children of Korea. He 
Now plans to go to Korea this year and 
aid in the adoption of some 500 Korean 
Orphans by American citizens. 

Mr, President, I have worked closely 
With State Department officials who ad- 

ter the refugee-relief program, in 
Straightening out an unfortunate situa- 

On in Korea with regard to proxy adop- 
tions, Certain officials at our Embassy 
in Seoul, Korea, without regard to the 
law, have attempted to prevent the 
adoption of these Korean war orphans 

y American citizens. I hope that the 
Situation has now been remedied. 

It has been my pleasure to work with 

. Bob Pierce, president of World 
Vision, Inc., a nondenominational re- 

ious organization which has done so 
Much to aid these Korean refugees. I 

ve attempted to work out arrange- 
Ments whereby surplus American food 
Can be used in World Vision orphanages. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article by James Irvine 
Which appeared in the Oregon Journal, 
of Portland, on March 7, and an ar- 
ticle from the Eugene Register-Guard 
of the same date: 

There being no objection, the articles 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Oregon Journal of March 7, 1956] 
Hout SEEKS UP To 500 MORE KOREAN ORPHANS 
(By James Irvine) 

CRESWELL, March 7.—Harry Holt, the Cres- 
well farmer who brought 12 mixed-blood 
Korean orphans to this country last fall, is 
going back for more. 

“I don’t know for sure, yet,” he said today, 
“but I probably will go again in May, maybe 
sooner.” 

His goal won’t be just 12 this time. He 
hopes eventually to get as many as 500 of 
the half-American, half-Korean youngsters 
to the United States before the end of the 
year. 

“We're working on it,” he said. “Lots of 
these orphans have died for lack of care this 
winter and we want to get them over here 
as quickly as possible.” 

By we, he meant himself and World Vision, 
Inc., a religious organization headquarters 
in Portland, which supports orphanages in 
Korea. The organization helped Holt bring 
the 12 orphans—8 of whom he adopted him- 
self—to the United States last October. 

“World Vision has been rounding up these 
unfortunate youngsters to try to nurse them 
back to health,” the 50-year-old farmer 
declared. 

The urgency of Holt’s second visit to the 
Far Eastern land is prompted by the fact that 
the American Refugee Relief Act, under 
which the orphans enter the United States, 
ends December 31. Thus, Holt has less than 
10 months to accomplish his task. 

In Korea, ravaged by war and occupied 
by troops, there now are between 200 and 
500 white-Korean children, he estimated. 
Their mothers are Koreans and their fathers 
were American servicemen. There are up 
to 1,000 Negro-Korean orphans. Full blooded 
Korean orphans number in the neighbor- 
hood of 250,000. 

Korean society, Holt claims, doesn’t want 
the mixed-blood children. Particularly 
shunned he says, are the Negro-Korean 
youngsters and furthermore he claims word 
has gone out, that if the Negro-Koreans are 
not out of Korea by the time they reach the 
age of propagation, they will be killed. 

World Vision says already many Korean 
mothers have left these fatherless children 
to live the best they can. As a result, hun- 
dreds are starving and homeless. The too- 
few orphanages, operated by World Vision 
and other organizations, are trying to nurse 
the youngsters back to health. 

It is Holt’s plan to get as many youngsters 
as possible into this country as soon as they 
can pass immigration physical examinations. 

“There are 66 ready to come right now,” 
Holt said. “More are being readied under 
doctors’ care.” 

He hopes to get American couples—with 
or without families—to adopt the orphans 
by proxy while they are being nursed to 
health. When the children are physically 
fit, machinery will be started by Holt to get 
them visas and passports to bring them to 
their adopted parents in the United States. 

“I have had correspondence from people in 
46 States, all of them wanting a child or in- 
formation on how they can get one or more 
of these unfortunate youngsters,” said Holt, 

The Holts’ big 350-acre ranch already is 
teeming with youngsters, so they probably 


won’t take any more. Besides the 8 orphans 
they adopted, they have a son and 5 daugh- 
ters of their own. 

It took Holt 44% months to negotiate the 
entry of the 12 orphans into the United 
States last fall. He toured Korea with World 
Vision officials, searching for just the right 
dozen. When he found them, there were 
miles of redtape to unwind. 

Under the Refugee Relief Act, Holt would 
have been able to bring only two orphans 
for himself. Special legislation was passed, 
however, which allowed him to adopt: six 
more. 

How long it will take him this time is diffi- 
cult to estimate. 

“There is lots of redtape,” he said. “It’s 
almost like the adoption laws in this 
country.” 

Holt has frankly admitted there is open 
resistance to non-Caucasian adoptions by 
Americans. 

Meanwhile, the 8 additions to the Holt 
family—ranging in age from 13 months to 
“4 years—are getting ready to celebrate 5 
months in this country. 


[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard of 
March 7, 1956] 

Hott Decipes To Ger 500 More Warrs 

Harry Holt, 50-year-old Creswell farmer 
who last year brought 12 mixed blood Ko- 
rean-American war orphans to this country 
and adopted 8 of them himself, Wednesday 
confirmed reports that he is going back:to 
Korea—this time to arrange for American 
adoptions of perhaps as many as 500 mixed- 
blood children. 

From his home on Howe Lane near Cres- 
well, Holt told the Register-Guard that since 
his return from Korea last October, thou- 
sands of letters have come to him from per- 
sons in this country asking him to help them 
adopt abandoned babies of Korean girls and 
American soldiers as he and Mrs, Holt have 
done, * 

Responding to these letters, the Holts have 
decided that he will return to Korea—prob- 
ably in May—and try to fulfill as many of 
the requests as possible. 

The Refugee Act under which such orphan 
adoptions is possible will expire at the end 
of the year, he explained and time is a big 
factor in his plans. Of great concern to 
him is the time required to investigate the 
character, financial means, and other quali- 
fications of persons who have offered to 
adopt the waifs. 

Holt said that customary procedures of 
obtaining such reports likely would take 
more time than is available. Accordingly, 
he and friends who are helping him are un- 
dertaking to do the job themselves. 

World Vision, a Portland religious organi- 
zation which maintains orphanages in Korea, 
is working with Holt as it did last year when 
he made his first trip to Korea. Also help- 
ing are Mr. and Mrs. Harry Larson, of Port- 
land. Larson is already in Korea making 
arrangements for the adoption of Korean- 
American youngsters, and Mrs. Larson is at 
the Holt home, handling volumes of corre- 
spondence. 
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Beals Story: A Fight for Existence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I insert two articles which appeared 
in the March 6, 1956, issue of the Bangor 
Daily News, a newspaper of wide cir- 
culation in my congressional district. 

Mr. Speaker, these news. articles, to 
me, symbolize the story of America— 
the surge upward and onward. And be- 
cause America is made up of a multi- 
plicity of small parts, it is of interest 
to focus our attention on the dynamic 
efforts of one of these particular com- 
munities. 

The bicenturial drama of Beals has 
been one of struggle, and its climax is 
now the achievement of recognition. As 
Beals has done, so other American com- 
munities in the future will do—that is 
the theme of America. Right now, how- 
ever, the spotlight. of achievement falls 
on Beals, a Maine-community which I 
am proud to say, lies within the bounds 
of my congressional district: 


BEALS Story: A FIGHT FOR EXISTENCE 
(By Velton Peabody) 


Beats, March 5.—Nearly 200 years of ob- 
scurity for this tiny island fishing com- 
munity have come to a dramatic close and 
none but islanders themselves can under- 
stand how it all came about. 

Immediate instrument in the transition 
was the local basketball team, made up of 
11 of the 12 boys in the school which Satur- 
day brought home its third State champion- 
ship in 6 years. 3 

REALIZED A DREAM 

Spectators at Waterville, however, were 
unable to see that what lay within that team 
was the realization of hopes and dreams of 
seven generations of islanders—a major vic- 
tory in an age-long struggle for recognition 
and equalization. 

Many theories have been advanced as pos- 
sible explanations for the team’s success. 
None has been acceptable to the islanders. 

There is only one solution. The boys are 
the product of a community that has always 
been deeply rooted in the Christian prin- 
ciples. They represent 3 demoninations 
which maintain 5 churches for 650 people 
on the island and which consider their 
basketball victories almost in the light of 
missionary endeavor. 

The basketball team is only a visible sym- 
bol of the Beals spirit. As the team has 
struggled to come to the top so has the town 
it represents. : 

STORY OF STRUGGLE 

The history of Beals from the beginning 
has been a story of struggle for existence 
and equalization, rather than for mere 
recognition. 

Beals settled in the 1760’s by two families 
from western Maine, the Manwarren Beals 
and John Alleys was almost isolated up until 
about. 1925, when it fought a hard battle for 
incorporation as a town. 

By that time the island population had 
grown to about 500 and was badly in need 
of a secondary school of its own. At the 
time it was a part of its neighboring main- 
land town of Jonesport, which could not 
afford to support two high schools. 
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Consequently of all the island’s young- 
sters not one was able to complete 4 years 
at the mainland school between 1906, when 
Susie Beal (Mrs. Guy Carver) was graduated, 
and 1925, when her daughter, Sylvina 
Carver (Mrs. Harold Alley), was graduated. 

Incorporation was gained, however, in 
1925 and in November of the same year 
Beals. High School. opened its doors. Most 
of the labor in building the addition to the 
junior high building was donated by is- 
landers who were thrilled with gaining the 
status of a town. 

From that time forth, "Mrs. Carver and 
Mrs. Alley have practically devoted their 
lives to the education of the island’s youth. 
The former has served as chairman of the 
Beals schoolboard for-many years while 
Mrs. Alley has been high school principal for 
15 out of her 27 years’ at the school. 

Isolation molded the island community 
into’ practically one big family. Several 
other families have moved in but at least 
90 percent of the townspeople claim direct 
descent from either Alley or Beal, its well- 
built. settlers. 


NO: LIQUOR, NO POOL 
No liquor is sold in Beals. There are no 


poolrooms or dances, the islanders having 


no need for them. Lobster fishing is a rugged 
business and the islanders are engaged in 
this occupation most of their lives. Island 
students don’t spend all their time playing 
basketball either; they work. Grammar- 
school boys spend their out-of-school hours 
helping their dads with repairing, setting, 
or hauling traps and they love it. 

Several of the high-school boys have their 
own traps. Sports monopolize no more time 
on the island than in any other community. 

Further education is not neglected by the 
islanders, either. Out of the 20 students 
graduated in the past 5 years 12 have gone 
into advanced study. 


and has placed teachers in Bangor, Newport, 
Jonesport, and other schools. >see 

Public speaking at the school ranks on 
a par with basketball, students having won 
county championships and haying placed 
next to the best in statewide competition. 

At least 60 percent of the island citizens 
are churchgoers. Faith in God is shown in 
the erection of 5 churches to serve the town’s 
650 residents. 

Three denominations are represented: Ad- 
vent Christian, Reformed Baptist, and the 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter Day Saints. Two missions are located 
at Alley’s Bay, on Great Wass Island, by far 
the larger island inhabited by Beals citizens. 
The/main community is located on the 
smaller island, Beals. The two are connected 
by a causeway. 

Will a new $1 million bridge recently au- 
thorized by the people in a special election 
change all this? 

The folk here are determined it will not. 
They point to the town-operated car ferry, 
started 5 years ago, and that it has brought 
many changes but all for the good.. Such 
changes the forwardlooking people of Beals 
welcome with open arms. 


How To WIN CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Recipe for making a championship basket- 
ball team: 

Take 1 small high school with an enroll- 
ment which includes only 12 boys; 8 or 10 
boys, or perhaps even 5, would do. 7 

Add a nonpaid volunteer coach. Someone 
like Guy Carver, Jr., a lobster fisherman. 

Mix these ingredients well in the calm 
isolation of a coastal island. Season same 
with something like 18 games during the 
regular schedule. (All of which the team 
wins.) p 

Produce the finished product at tourna- 
ment time. Result: 


Beals has supplied ’ 
more than enough teachers for its own neéds. 


March 138 


The team will capture the State class $ 
title for the third time, thus setting a rec- 
ord, and will score 81 points in the final, set- 
ting another record. Friend and foe will be 
unanimous in praising the squad for its 
spunk, skill, and good sportsmanship. 

Yes; we're referring again to Beals; the 
islanders who regularly maraud the main- 
land and upset the best-laid plans of teams 
and coaches from schools five times larger. 


Nevadan’s Views on 11 National Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just conducted a statewide poll among 
Nevada citizens on 11 vital issues now 
facing Congress. 

The questionnaire was submitted 
through the mails to well over 70 per- 
cent of Nevada families and appeared in 
nearly every newspaper in the State. 
The results have been tabulated by In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 

May I call these views of Nevadans to 
the attention of the membership of the 
United States House of Representatives 
at this time. S 

In doing so may I stress my deep ap- 
preciation to the thousands of citizens 
in my State who took the time to con- 
sider these important matters and ex- 
press their views upon them. 

It has been said that the quality of 
public service depends upon the quality 
of public interest. The participation by 
Nevadans in these annual statewide 
polls is extremely gratifying to me as 
their elected Representative. 

The poll results follow: 


[Percent] 


1. Is the present rate of expendi- 
- ture for our national defense 
program (about $35 billion 
annually) adequate? ____-.-- 
2. (a) Should taxes be cut before 
the budget is balanced?_ 
(6) Should the mational debt 
(about $280 billion) be 
reduced before taxes are 
Oil eee 

3. With regard to farm policy: 
(a) Should the Govern- 
ment pay farmers 
for retiring acreage 
from production? -- - 
(b) Should we abandon 
flexible price sup- 
rts and return to 
igh rigid price sup- 


24. 6 15.0 


spending enough money for a 
civil defense (about $4114 
million annually)?---------- 
5. Do you approve of member- 
ship by the United States 
in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation which 
would help administer the 
vast international trade 
agreement known as the 
General Agreement on Tar- 
Hie and “Tradetic.:...5--62e3 
6. Should Congress broaden 
coverage of Federal min- 
imum wage legislation?__.. 


15.3 28.7 


32.8 11.9 


1956 


7. With regard to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, should it be: 

(a) Repealed? 8.9 

(b) Strengthened?__..._._| 33.7 

) Le 2 


(d) Amended as recom- 
mended by the 

Presifentt << 2 

8. Should the Federal Govern- 
ment sponsor & health rein- 
surance program to encour- 


9. Should the Federal Govern- 
ment sponsor a flood dam- 
age insurance program? 

10, Should the Federal Govern- 
ment help deal with eco- 
nomically depressed areas 
by technical and financial 
assistance loans?__--.-....-- 

11, What is your preference in 

financing a Federal highway 


WNGTR acne. Sue 
(c) A compromise of 
bonds and taxes?_-_. 


Origin of the Okefenokee Swamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers an editorial which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Waycross Journal- 
Herald, Waycross, Ga., written by Mr. 
Roy Moore, former manager of the Oke- 
fenokee Wildlife Refuge regarding the 
origin of the Okefenokee Swamp. 

The article follows: 

ORIGIN OF THE OKEFENOKEE SwaMP 


(Eprror’s Norr—tThe following article on 
the origin of the Okefenokee Swamp was 
written for the Journal-Herald by Roy 
Moore, former manager of the Okefenokee 
Wildlife Refuge and one of the foremost 
authorities on the vast swamp. Mr. Moore 
retired from the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service this month with a plea that 
the Okefenokee be preserved in its primitive 
State as one of the Nation’s greatest natural 
wonders.) 


During Pleistocene time, estimated to 
have been between 500,000 and 1,250,000 
years ago, there was a period when the coast- 
al region of what is now Southeastern 
United States was about 160 feet lower in 
relation to sea level, than at the present 
time. As a consequence the Atlantic Ocean 
extended inland over southeast Georgia, to 
a coast line that was about 75 miles west 
of the present Georgia sea coast. The Gulf 
of Mexico reached up past the Georgia- 
Florida State line. There was a group of 
four islands in what is now northern Florida. 

Ocean currents flowing northward past 
these islands, together with wave action, 
built up a narrow sand bar more than 100 
miles long. 

Later on this coastal region emerged as 
the ocean receded, and the shore line as it 
is today was established. The long narrow 
bar became ‘Trail Ridge. Behind Trail 
Ridge a body of shallow water was caught 
in what had been a depression in the ocean 
bottom. Rains soon washed out the sea 
water and it became a fresh water lake, 
Sand bars now became islands in the lake. 
The main drainage from the lake was toward 
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the southwest and the Suwannee River was 
formed. The St. Mary’s River flowed from 
the southeast corner through a gap in Trail 
Ridge. 

Vegetation grew in the shallow waters of 
the lake, and in the growing and dying of 
Plants vegetative matter accumulated. 
When the masses of vegetative matter came 
to the surface other plants took root in 
them and grew. First there were small 
plants but eventually there came cypress, 
gum, and all other trees and shrubs found 
today in the Okefenokee Swamp. Animal 
life came in, each kind and species seeking 
out its preferred environment, and even- 
tually adapting its way to the swamp. 

The story of the origin and development 
of the Okefenokee Swamp has been half a 
million years, perhaps longer, in the writing, 
and it is not yet finished. 


The Golden Years Can Be Glorious Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
men were talking about children when I 
entered the cloakroom one day last week. 
One had remarked about how quickly 
children grow up today, when another 
Member interrupted to tell about the 
adolescent whose father decided that the 
time had come to educate him about 
some of the facts of life. After much 
hesitation, the father mustered enough 
courage to invite the boy into the living 
room, saying: “Son, you’re getting on in 
years now. Td like to have a good heart- 
to-heart talk with you about the facts 
of life.” “Sure, dad,” said the boy, 
“what do you want to know?” 

Youth knows so much. Mark Twain 
used to describe his feelings toward his 
father in this way: 

When I was 15— 

He said— 

I thought my father knew so little about so 
many things. When I became 21, however, 
my father suddenly became very bright. I 
was amazed by how much he had learned in 
the last 6 years. 


We cherish youth in this country. We 
cherish youth so much that we are really 
quite immature in our attitudes toward 
our older people. We discard them, per- 
haps not in the same barbaric manner 
as some primitive tribes, which drive 
their older people out of the community, 
but our treatment is nearly asbad. Each 
year we consign healthy, alert men and 
women by the hundreds to the scrap 
heap and to an early physical and men- 
tal breakdown, because we refuse to rec- 
ognize the fact that most of our older 
people want to work and can work, and 
that a job is the best guaranty of their 
self-respect and independence. 

The sloughing off process begins 
early—at age 45 for men and 35 for 
women. At these early ages, according 
to a Department of Labor finding a few 
years ago, the odds are 6 to 1 against 
their getting new jobs even in a tight 
labor market. The Federal Government, 
which used to be one of the worst offend- 
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ers in refusing employment because of 
age, no longer does so because of my 
amendment last year which prohibited 
the Civil Service Commission from using 
age as a qualification. For some time 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell has made a 
determined and worthy effort to persuade 
private industry to abandon its long- 
standing preference for young people 
only. I’ll wager, however, that the 6 to 1 
odds haven’t fallen very much. 

At age 65 comes the culminating blow. 
If a person has been lucky enough to 
work until he reaches that age, compul- 
sory retirement takes him out of his 
job, regardless of his capabilities. A few 
years ago I received a letter from a tool- 
maker in Detroit, in which he said: 

I was getting along fine at my job, feeling 
good and doing my work well. I had worked 
there for 30 years and I was 64. Along came 
my birthday and I was out of work. I was 
good enough at 64; I was not good enough 
at 65. And yet I was the same man. 


Older people are like other people in 
the respect that they need enough money 
to live on and to take care of themselves. 
Obviously this must come from work, 
Savings, social security, or from some 
kind of public assistance. It is difficult 
to accumulate enough savings to retire. 
Most people who reach age 65 will live 
another 13 years, and if they want to re- 
tire on their savings, they will have to 
have accumulated about $17,000 in order 
to have an income of $100 a month for 
the rest of their lives. For most Ameri- 
can families who are trying to get along 
on less than $3,000 per year, this amount 
is unattainable. 


Social-security benefits, even with the 
increases in recent years, are still inade- 
quate to provide a minimum standard of 
living. The law itself denies to bene- 
ficiaries the right to supplement their 
benefits by earnings of more than $100 
per month, a provision which seems most 
unreasonable because it permits only a 
minimum standard of living. Until such 
time as social-security benefits allow a 
decent standard of living, beneficiaries 
should not be prohibited from supple- 
menting their benefits with adequate 
earnings to permit them to live with in- 
dependence and dignity. 

Last week I filed a bill to establish a 
bureau of older persons in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to deal with the problems of people age 
65 and over. The bill also sets up a pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid to the States to 
encourage them to undertake prompt 
measures to train needed personnel and 
to lay out a course of action in h 
the problems of our older citizens. The 
bill recognizes that primary responsibil- 
ity rests with the States and local com- 
munities and that the Federal Govern- 
ment can only help them to help them- 
selves. 

“Grow old with me,” said Rabbi Ben 
Ezra in Robert Browning’s poem; “grow 
old with me, the best is yet to be.” The 
golden years can be glorious years, if our 
older people have enough to live on, good 
housing accommodations, something to 
keep them active, and the feeling that 
they belong—that the community has 
not discarded them. We are still far 
from that goal, but it is one toward which 
we must strive. 
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The Danger of Republican Overconfidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, both the 
Nation and the Republican Party, in 
particular, have naturally rejoiced over 
the decision of President Eisenhower to 
run for a second term. 


As I see it, there is however a danger 
on the part of the Republican Party that 
it may tend to become overconfident; 
that it may get the psychology of it’s 
in the bag. Such a psychology, which 
proved so harmful in 1948, could not 
only lose the excellent Republican 
chances of winning the Presidency, but 
the chances of recapturing the Congress. 

I send to the desk two different ex- 
pressions on this same theme. The first 
is an editorial from the Tuesday, March 
6, Green Bay Press-Gazette, entitled, 
“Danger of Republican Overconfidence’’; 
the second is the article by David Law- 
rence in last night’s Evening Star. Mr. 
Lawrence addressed himself to this topic 
with his customary forthrightness. 
While there will be some who will dis- 
agree with a few of his observations, I 
believe that most thinking Republicans 
will commend the vigor and candor with 
which he expresses his deep convictions. 
And certainly, we will all agree with him 
on the danger of overoptimism. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
these items be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette 
of March 6, 1956] 


DANGER OF REPUBLICAN OVERCONFIDENCE 


The tremendous buildup of public inter- 
est that naturally accompanied Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s making up his mind whether to run 
for a second term contained an element that 
could be very dangerous to the Republican 
Party this fall. 


That element was the tendency of Repub- 
lican leaders—and perhaps some Democrats 
as well—to assume that the President’s deci- 
sion spelt life or death to Republican hopes 
in the presidential and congressional elec- 
tions this year. Actually, neither side pre- 
sented a true picture—the President’s “Yes” 
does not assure a Republican victory any 
more than a “No” would have meant sure 
defeat. 

But we suspect that many Republicans— 
from the precinct to the national level—per- 
suaded themselves as they anxiously awaited 
the President decision that this was the 
case. Now there is a danger that they will 
assume that Ike is a shoo-in. 

Certainly as of today Mr. Eisenhower rates 
as a strong favorite to win reelection. But 
the odds on the Republicans winning con- 
trol of either or both Houses of Congress are 
not anywhere near as great. And if the GOP 
goes into this campaign with the kind of 
complacency that led to its defeat in 1948, 
there is a strong chance that the Democrats 
will retain control of Congress, and there is 
also a possibility that that complacency 
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might drag Mr. Eisenhower down to defeat 
also 


The Democratic Party certainly has its 
work cut out for it in trying to unseat Mr. 
Eisenhower, but that does not mean that it 
can’t be done. The Democratic Party still 
enjoys the trust and loyalty of a good many 
million Americans; in fact, it is probably 
true that Americans who fecl an instinctive 
loyalty to the Democratic Party still out- 
number those who feel that the Republicans 
best represent their interests. The great 
problem of the Democrats is to translate 
this feeling into votes for the Democratic 
nominee for the Presidency. 

Whenever a party is led by a great per- 
sonality such as Mr. Eisenhower, there is a 
danger that its partisan enthusiasm will tend 
to be centered on him, with a resulting loss 
of enthusiasm leading to hard work on the 
precinct, county, congressional district, and 
and State levels. The present emphasis in 
Republican ranks on Mr. Eisenhower as 
leader is dangerous, from the point of view 
of Republican partisanship and prospects; 
the party’s leaders would be wise to try to 
shift this emphasis back to the lower levels 
of political activity, to the recruiting and 
building up of strong candidates, especially 
in those areas where the GOP candidates 
have been relatively weak (Wisconsin’s 
Fourth and Fifth Congressional Districts, for 
instance). 

The Democrats, meanwhile, can pull off 
an upset surpassing even that of 1948 if 
they play their cards right and really get 
out and work on the hustings. It is true 
that nationally the odds are against them— 
peace, prosperity, and Ike make a terriffic 
combination to beat. But if they concen- 
trate on Republican weaknesses and capital- 
ize on their own opportunities—unrest 
among the farmers, resentment in the South 
against integration, the political potential 
of the new AFL-CIO—they stand a good 
chance to keep control of Congress and a 
long-shot chance of putting their man in 
the White House. 

The democratic watchword for 1956 should 
be, “Don’t let ’em scare you.” The Repub- 
lican watchword should be, “Beware of over- 
confidence.” 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 12, 1956] 


EISENHOWER CouLp BE DEFEATED—DISAFFEC- 
TION INSIDE GOP CouLp CAUSE Parry To 
Lose In SEVEN DOUBTFUL STATES 


(By David Lawrence) 


The next presidential election looks very 
close. If no more than 702,000 persons out 
of the 9,164,000 who voted for Mr. Eisen- 
hower in 1952 in 7 doubtful States should 
change their minds next November the 
Republican presidential ticket could be 
defeated. It involves a change of only 
about 744 percent which can readily result 
from disaffection inside the Republican 
Party. 

This tabulation assumes that the 4 
Southern States with an electoral vote of 57 
which went for Mr. Eisenhower last time— 
Texas, Florida, Tennessee and Virginia—will 
surely be lost to the Republicans in 1956 in 
resentment over the segregation issue. 


The reason why an Eisenhower majority 
of 266 in the electoral college might not de- 
velop this time is that these 7 doubtful 
States—Minnesota, Missouri, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Michigan and Okla- 
homa—comprise 120 electoral votes and the 
evidence shows they are leaning toward the 
Democratic side. 


When 120 are subtracted from the 385 
electoral votes that Mr. Eisenhower got out- 
side the solid South in 1952, it leaves only 
265, which is 1 less than the majority of 
266 needed to elect a President. 
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Actually the picture for the Republicans 
is even dimmer. There are, for instance, 19 
other electoral votes which also are doubt- 
ful—Arizona, New Mexico, Montana, Rhode 
Island and Delaware. In each of these 
States the margin was narrow in 1952. Also 
in the 1954 elections the drop in percentage 
points on the total votes cast for Republi- 
can as against Democratic Members of the 
House of Representatives in those 5 States 
was considerable. 

There is a substantial segregationist senti- 
ment in the border States of Oklahoma, 
Missouri and Maryland, and this can be ex- 
pected to wipe out the Republican margin 
of 1952. Already, in the 1954 election, Re- 
publican strength showed a dropoff in these 
as well as in 4 other Northern States which 
together comprise the total of 120 electoral 
votes. Here is a table which shows the per- 
centage of the total vote gotten in these 7 
doubtful States by the Republicans for seats 
in the House in 1954 as compared with the 
congressional vote in 1952. 


Elec- 

1952 1954 toral 

vote 
Oklahoma 35.1 8 
Maryland 46.3 9 
Missourt 5 02 ee E 43.8 13 
Minnesota 47.2 ll 
Michigan 48.1 20 
Dilingig.g Jo5- 49.6 27 
Pennsylvania 49.3 32 
oh Ms Ee Ee OS ONE EN SA 120 


Examining also the Eisenhower majorities 
in 1952 in each of these 7 doubtful States, 
they could be overturned by a change of only 
3 percent in Oklahoma, less than 6 percent 
in Maryland, less than 1 percent in Mis- 
souri, less than 5 percent in Minnesota, less 
than 6 percent in Michigan and about 5 per- 
cent in Illinois. 

The farm disaffection is strong in Missouri, 
Minnesota, and Oklahoma and could be a 
factor in southern Illinois, and upper Michi- 
gan, where the rural vote is normally Repub- 
lican. As for Pennsylvania, it elected a Dem- 
ocratic governor last time by reason of the 
Democratic strength in Pittsburgh and Phil- 
adelphia and the falloff of the regular Re- 
publican vote in the other parts of the State. 
Michigan told the same story in the sena- 
torial race in 1954, with Detroit increasing 
the Democratic strength and the rest of the 
State showing a big stay-at-home total of 
regular Republicans. 

Whichever way the Republican strategists 
may look at the picture they find plenty of 
trouble spots. There is, for example, danger 
in New York State with its 45 electoral votes. 
Senator Ives, Republican, who had won by a 
majority of 1,332,198 in 1952 lost by 11,125 as 
a gubernatorial candidate in November 1954. 
This was due to defections of regular Repub- 
licans who were resentful over the way Sen- 
ator McCarTHY was opposed by the Eisen- 
hower administration as indicated in the 
turnover of Queens County, which had given 
Senator Ives a big majority in 1952 and had 
rolled up Republican majorities consistently 
for Republican candidates in previous years. 

Plainly the Republican managers will have 
to figure out a way to get a united Party and 
a ticket that will persuade Republicans to go 
to the polls in 1956. They should be worry- 
ing far less about what will attract leftwing 
Democrats and more about winning back 
regular Republicans. As one prominent Re- 
publican Senator put it to this correspondent 
the other day: “For every Democrat sup- 
posedly attracted by deserting Nrxon, we will 
lose two regular Republicans who will stay 
at home.” 


1956 
The United States Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Dorothy Rice Sims, and pub- 
lished in the Havana (Cuba) Post of 
February 10, 1956, on the subject of the 
United States foreign-aid program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOROTHY RICE SIMS SAYS 
(By Dorothy Rice Sims) 

This article is about our foreign aid pro- 
gram, which unfortunately despite the bil- 
lions we are spending, too often has made 
us enemies and antagonized people. 

To throw some light on this subject, let us 
take South Vietnam, an analyze our han- 
dling of that situation. 

For background; Vietnam is a very rich 
little country in natural resources, but the 
People have never shared in its wealth. They 
did not thrive under the French rule. In- 
Stead, they lived in want and squalor, hope- 
lessly from day to day. Such conditions were 
made to order for the Communists. 

Then came the Geneva treaty. The coun- 
try was partitioned and South Vietnam was 
proclaimed free. Flags and hopes were 
raised. 

Last year, as we remember, 80,000 refugees, 
Mostly Catholics, were dramatically evacu- 
ated from the North and resettled in the 
South. A tremendous operation, conceived 
and financed by our Government and several 
benevolent and Catholic organizations. 

A couple of months ago, curious to see how 
the project was making out, I stopped off in 
Saigon. 

Though the press had lauded its success 
up to the skies, they had not overstated the 
Case. Whole villages had sprung up. Vil- 
lages of smiling, well-fed people. Simple 
Sanitation had been installed, and wells with 
Pumps for drinking water. Work plans had 
been arranged. Crude sawmills were operat- 
ing, hand-worked looms for weaving cloth, 
ovens for charcoal, to say nothing of fields 
of doctors and nurses and traveling dispensa- 
ries, that circulated from village to village 
to bring weekly aid. 

Naturally, after seeing the refugees so well 
established, I began to wonder about the 
people of the country and asked what was 
being done for them. ‘Then I was told the 
shocking news. Nothing was being done for 
the Vietnamese. Nothing. 

No sanitation had been installed. No wells 
dug. No mills constructed. No looms built, 
or medical teams circulated with supplies. 
Unbelievable though it may seem, the vast 
majority of the 80 million Vietnamese, are 
still living in the same state of hopelessness 
and squalor, as prices climb higher and 
higher, due to the influx of population. 

Communism has struck paydirt again. 

I called on a reprsentative of Operation 
Brotherhood, an organization that has done 
wonderful work for the refugees, and asked 
why the native Vietnamese were being so 
completely neglected. 

She said, “Eventually we hope to help 
them, too.” 

I said, “Why not now? Can't you see how 
Tesentful they are becoming at the favor- 
itism shown?” 

She said, “I wish that we could do some- 
thing—but we have so little money.” 
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“Why not allot a portion of it to them?” 

She shook her head, “I’m sorry, but they 
are not included in our budget. Our appro- 
priations were raised for the refugees. It 
must be used for them.” ; 

I spoke to an officer of the International 
Rescue Committee and asked him the same 
question. He agreed that the Vietnamese 
were having a hard time, but explained that 
the International Rescue Committee’s field 
was aiding the intellectuals of a country. 
That all their funds must go for them. 

Even our own Government contributions 
have strings. I quote figures on the latest 
allotment: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 18, 1956] 


“VIETNAM AID SET 


“The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration announced yesterday that it had ear- 
marked $37 million to help Vietnam resettle 
50,000 refugees. The aid requested in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s new budget will be used 
to supply tools, seed and fertilizers, work 
animal loans for the refugees, equipment for 
land clearance, and food distribution. Last 
year the United States advanced $35 million 
to finance the refugee program.” 

And yet, oddly enough, in spite of facts 
and figures, reports of our democratic tri- 
umphs continue to make headlines in the 
press. As a sample, here are excerpts from 
an article in the Paris edition of a New York 
paper: 

“COMFORTING SPOT IN ASIA 
“(By Ansel E. Talbert) 

“The best news in months is coming from 
the new Republic of Vietnam. * * * A dem- 
ocratic beachhead is being organized and 
strengthened economically and militarily 
with American aid. * * * For the first time 
democratic Vietnam is winning the psycho- 
logical war in its own territory,” etc. 

Comforting spot is hardly the way to 
describe Vietnam at this moment. Comfort- 
ing to whom? 

And there you have a perfect example of 
how to lose a nation and alienate its people. 


Home Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
State of Iowa we not only have the best 
farmers in the country but the most re- 
sourceful and ingenious farm wives. 
They use both time and money to the 
very best advantage, and it is not sur- 
prising that they are somewhat indig- 
nant when they are advised by some 
home economist, who may never have 
lived outside of a city, how to cut operat- 
ing costs. Mrs. Les Hendrick, of Sey- 
mour, Iowa, in a recent letter to the edi- 
tor of the Sunday Des Moines Register, 
takes a turn at giving advice and sug- 
gests that the home economist tell the 
city wife how to cut corners and stretch 
the dollars as the farm wife is already 
proficient in those lines. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, I in- 
clude Mrs. Hendrick’s letter: 

To the EDITOR: 

The news article in the February 5 Sunday 
Des Moines Register quoting Mrs. Clara Leo- 
pold, assistant extension home economist, of 
Lincoln, Nebr., telling farm wives how to 
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cut operating cost is just infantile. 

There is no one under the sun who knows 
more about cutting corners to stretch the 
dollar than the farm wife. It is the farm 
wife who works hard all summer in the gar- 
den and who cans hundreds of quarts of 
food. She is the one who makes over old 
garments for the children. How much hard- 
er do you want the farm wife to work? 

I suggest the home economist start lectur- 
ing the city gal; she is the one that makes 
the husband go on strikes so she can have a 
little more to throw in the garbage pail. This 
would .be a better country if the city gal 
Sta save just half as much as the farm 

e. 
Mrs. Les HENDRICK., 

SEYMOUR, Iowa. 


The Racial Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I seek 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Record a thought- 
ful editorial from the Charlotte News for 
March 5, 1956, commenting upon a 
reasoned and eloquent address made be- 
fore the Civitan Club of Charlotte, N. C., 
by Judge Fred B. Helms, one of North 
Carolina’s ablest lawyers and finest 
citizens. The address of Judge Helms 
emphasized the undoubted truth that 
the racial problem can only be solved on 
the local level by people of both races 
possessing good will and understanding 
hearts. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXTREMISTS Must BE ANSWERED CLEARLY 


For a moment Judge Fred B. Helms’ voice 
rang clear above the angry mouthings of the 
racial opportunists and extremists. 

The reason was simple. He knew what he 
was talking about. When he talked about 
the desegregation decision he quoted from 
it. When he discussed interpretations, he 
turned to the precise analysis of Judge John 
J. Parker. Commenting on the Constitution, 
he referred to its articles. It is a strangely 
uncommon practice. 

From the context of those definitions and 
interpretations, leavened by his own experi- 
ence in high State councils, emerged an ad- 
dress to the Charlotte Civitan Club that 
brought the South’s reaction to its desegre- 
gation dilemma into sharp focus, 

Significantly, it expressed the thoughts of 
a southerner who assisted his State in seek- 
ing a different decision, and who disagrees 
with the one that was rendered. Signifi- 
cantly, it was an honest evaluation of the 
South’s position today. 

It is not a pretty picture. The dominant 
strokes are those of anger, defiance, mount- 
ing violence, threats, and the preaching of 
the false doctrines of amalgamation, integra- 
tion, and nullification. Judge Helms is dis- 
turbed by that, but more concerned about 
what is not seen in the current picture—the 
influence of the majority of reasoning, con- 
structive southerners. He is fearful that 
“another catastrophe comparable to the 
tragic era following the Civil War is in the 
making,” because the “men of goodwill, men 
of courage, men of Christian statesmanship 
and farsightedness” are silent. 
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What is happening in their silence? 

“Desperate men in positions of leadership 
are openly advocating defiance to the courts 
and to the supreme law of the land. From 
the other extreme, men flushed with victory 
in courts are seeking to substitute coercion 
for concord between the races in the South. 
The great mass of moderates which comprise 
probably more than 95 percent of both the 
races in the South are strangely silent and 
inactive while the extremists in both races 
are rapidly destroying the good will and 
understanding of both races which have been 
built up through men of brotherhood and 
good will in positions of leadership during 
the decades which have followed the Civil 
War.” 

Judge Helms’ 
complete. 

It is no easy thing he asks of the moderate 
majority. It is easier to stir fear than to 
promote calm, easier to promise wrong solu- 
tions than to strive for infinitely complex 
answers that will work. It is simpler to pro- 
mote violence than to stop it. 

If he is going to speak, the moderate must 
speak now. 

But what is he going to say? It will not 
be enough to cite the suicidal violence of 
the extremists. They can be checkmated 
only by advocacy of a reasonable counter 
solution. A way must be found to reduce 
the complexity of that solution into con- 
crete terms. 

Governor Hodges, whose moderation has 
kept North Carolina relatively free of the 
dangerous tensions in other States, is con- 
scious of that need. Thus, the strong in- 
dication that the General Assembly will be 
called into special session. 

The governor’s assurances that he dis- 
agrees with the Supreme Court decision 
and that no child shall be forced to attend a 
school of mixed races against the wishes 
of his parents or himself have not been 
enough. He must make his solution con- 
crete and readily grasped. 

Luther Hodgés has been tossed about on 
occasion by the eddies of extremism. But 
it is clear that his basic purpose is to con- 
serve the State’s institutions and the peace 
and good will between the races. He is the 
State’s best hope for achieving that pur- 
pose, and if moderates would rally, they 
must rally to him. 


indictment is clear and 


What Happens in a Depression 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an ar- 
ticle from the Minneapolis Star of Fri- 
day, March 9, 1956, by Don Brown, pub- 
lisher, the Waseca Herald and Journal. 

This article follows: 

To fill this column I have gone back to 
the files of my column during 1932. A 
fisherman on Lake Erie had caught a sea 
serpent 10 feet long and it was making news. 
Remember, those were prohibition days, be- 
fore which time the boys used to throw that 
kind back. I’ve been trying to warn my 
sons about what happens in a depression 
but it wasn’t until I started rummaging the 
1932 newspaper files that I realized how 
tough it was. A Waseca farmer advertised in 
a magazine for a farmhand. He received 
287 letters, 16 long-distance telephone calls, 
8 men made personal visits and some offered 
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to work for as little as $10 a month. Things 
were so bad that one fellow proposed print- 
ing a little gossip on the currency to get it 
back in circulation. So many people were 
committing suicide (and this was no ex- 
aggeration, Freeborn County in 1931 had the 
largest number in its history) that Colt 
Arms was recommended as the stock market 
buy. People quit tying a string around their 
finger to remember—they tied ropes around 
their necks to forget. I lost all fear of the 
wolf coming to our door, knowing that the 
children would eat him up. “Feeling like 
30 cents” lost all its meaning. Out West 
the coyotes were staying up nights to hear 
the people howl. In 1931 there were 46,271 
more aliens who left America than entered 
it. Best crack I recall of the depression came 
from the wag who said it was getting harder 
to borrow money than to pay it back. 


Address of Adlai Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include the following address by Adlai 
E. Stevenson at the Minneapolis Labor 
Temple, Minneapolis, Minn., on March 
2, 1956: 


Commissioner Matthews, Senator Hum- 
phrey, Governor Freeman, Congressman Mc- 
Carthy, distinguished guests, and ladies and 
gentlemen, I have been honored and flattered 
by all that has happened to me here today, 
and what is more, I think I have been re- 
minded of something that I have neglected 
to do. 

I propose to talk a little about some of our 
party’s business in this crowded, fateful year. 
I am reluctant to do this in the presence of 
Senator HUMPHREY, in the presence of per- 
haps the most articulate voice in the United 
States today. I think he probably knows 
more about what ails this country, indeed 
what ails this world, certainly as much as 
anybody in public life today. I would pay 
to him here my profound respects. I only 
wish I were touched with his eloquence. I 
only wish I had his heart and his voice. I 
know I have his confidence in our party and 
its principles. 

I have no doubt that in this fateful year 
of 1956 that we are going to win the election 
and we are going to win this election because 
this time we go to the mat against a Presi- 
dent and a party with a record in Office, a 
record that it will have to defend if they can. 
You have all probably read some of your 
favorite Republican newspapers and observed 
that there aren’t, as they say, any real issues 
in this campaign, that there is really no dif- 
ference between the Republican and the 
Democratic Parties any longer. What that 
translates into is that it is no time for a 
change. 

Well, it is true, that the Republicans have 
appropriated the labels from most of the 
Democratic programs, those very same pro- 
grams that our Republican friends spent the 
last 20 years denouncing and voting against. 
But it is not the labels on the programs that 
count. It is what is inside the package, and 
I can tell you that all around the country the 
gaudy wrapping has been taken off and the 
people are beginning to discover what they 
really bought in 1952, and what they didn’t 
get in 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

No issues in this campaign? I say, tell 
that to the farmers whose income has de- 
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clined 27 percent since 1952, and I say, tell 
it to the boys in the union halls like this one, 
who haven’t had a promise kept yet. And I 
say, tell it to the small-business man, those 
fellows who have some pretty strong views 
on what is really good for General Motors. 
And I say tell it to the mothers who send 
their children off to overcrowded schools and 
to the schoolteachers who have been waiting 
3 years for the conference to end, so that 
somebody could do something. 

I would suggest that you tell it to the 8 
million families in this country that have to 
get along on something less than $2,000 a 
year. And maybe we ought to tell it to the 
leaders in the Kremlin too, who may not be- 
lieve that they are losing the cold war in 
Asia just because Secretary Dulles says so. 

I say they are all over the place. I just 
came across a new issue here in Minnesota 
today. I discovered lately that you have had 
regular visits from one of your fellow citi- 
zens, Harold Stassen. I thought he was sup- 
posed to be in charge of peace. I hadn’t 
heard much about him lately, not since he 
sent me a message via the newspapers, in 
which he challenged me to a debate on the 
farm issues. I said then it was good to have 
Governor Stassen around again. It was sort 
of like the first robin of spring—you know, 
he flies in every 4 years to remind us that an 
election is about to come off. 

Well, I understand that his purpose out 
here is not national, nor international, that 
it has to do with Minnesota State politics. 
They tell me here today that he has been 
trying to scare up a Republican candidate 
to run against Orville Freeman. But I gather 
that every time that Harold endorses one, 
the lucky fellow promptly withdraws. 

It’s tough enough to have to run against 
Orville without having to run with Stassen’s 
endorsement. 

But I suppose this kind of work keeps Mr. 
Stassen occupied and amused. Well, I don’t 
suppose we should complain. It’s sort of an 
odd mission, however, for the secretary of 
peace. 

But I guess it keeps him and us out of 
troubles which is more than I can say of the 
extensive travels of the Secretary of State. 
You know, HUBERT HUMPHREY told me that 
he was considering offering as his own con- 
tribution to peace a Senate resolution for- 
bidding Mr. Dulles to leave the continental 
limits of the United States. : 

Now, I think that might help, HUBERT, it 
might help. But if it is going to be really 
effective you will have to amend the resolu- 
tion to also bar the Secretary of State from 
the newsstands. That man is in the air so 
much that I wonder if he has any visible 
means of support. 

Well, maybe it is all right to have Harold 
Stassen working on a farm program. You 
know, as a farmer friend of mine said the 
other day, he would be glad to have anybody 
work on it except Secretary Benson and it 
may be if Harold works on it long enough he 
will complete his education. Maybe he will 
even find out what a “rube” is, Orville. 

Well, I tell you, my friends, in all se- 
riousness, I say to you that there are too 
many real and urgent issues in this country 
at this time. On the domestic side they 
mostly head up into one big one, the issue of 
single-interest Government. You all know 
the composition of our Government today, 
and how it has changed in these past 3 years. 
I say to you that there is nothing wrong 
in my judgment, with big business in Gov- 
ernment unless you reach the point where 
nobody else is in Government. The big 
thing is to achieve a balance between the 
farmers and the working man, the consumer, 
the businessman, and all the rest, a balance 
that guarantees that each is represented and 
all advance together, and none gains at the 
expense of the other. The Democratic Party 
understands that problem. In the years of 
power it has so organized our Government 
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and in the process we have succeeded in 
Suaranteeing a steadily rising standard of 
living for all Americans, including business, 
both big and small, and I say that such a 
balance is necessary if we are to meet the 
Other great issues of our times, the issue of 
this Nation’s survival. 

We are engaged, as I said this morning 
at your great and distinguished university, 
in a war of ideas, in a struggle for the minds 
Of men. We know the nature of our enemy. 
We know he is ruthless, that he makes his 
Own rules as he goes along. He switches 
from smiles to frowns, from rattling the saber 
to soothing talk of peaceful coexistence, but 

purpose never changes, to spread the 
Marxist theology over the earth. 

We must organize this Government so as 
to guarantee some consistency in our lives 
While we retain the necessary flexibility to 
Meet a shifting situation. It means a total 
efort and certainly it requires steady con- 
trol at the top level of administration. It 
Should be clear by now that these minimum 
conditions cannot be met while Mr. Dulles 
Continues to run the State Department out 
Of his briefcase. But it is equally clear 
that we will not see these vital affairs ade- 
quately managed until the final responsibility 
and authority are clearly fixed once more in 
the place where they have long resided, in 
the President. 

And that brings me to the new dimen- 
Sion, the new and compelling issue in this 
Campaign. The manner and mode in which 
the duties of our highest office are to be 
discharged. I have shared with you the 
Whole Nation’s concern over President Eisen- 
hower’s misfortune. And I share with all 
of you our pleasure at the progress of his 
Tecovery. He had not only the sympathy 
of our party, but our understanding in the 
Weeks following his illness when, of neces- 
sity, his activities were severely limited. But 
Now I understand that the condition of his 
Tecovery is that the special arrangements 
Made to accommodate him, of necessity, 
Must be made permanent. 

To delegate the functions and, of neces- 
sity, the authority of the President on a 
Scale that we have not known in our time 
represents an issue that is not the mal 
One of the President’s health, but the public 
Matter of how the office of President can and 
Should be conducted. To add to our other 
Vast problems at home and abroad, there 
appears also to be emerging for the peo- 
Ple’s careful consideration a reexamination 
of the nature of the greatest office on earth. 
It is an office designed to be filled by an 
executive. Can the functions be altered 
Without significantly altering the structure 
of the Federal Government? And the ques- 
tion is the more solid at a time when ten- 
Sions are rising at home and abroad, when 
the day-to-day management of our public 
affairs demands close and exacting attention 
and a firm and a certain hand. 

Now what will we do? What do we Demo- 
Crats mean to do when we take up the reins 
of Government again? Let me see if I can 
Bay it briefly before I subside. I say that 
We will tackle the problem of agriculture 
Which is so eloquently represented in Wash- 
ington today by the Senator from Minne- 
Sota, HUBERT HUMPHREY. We will take up 
the problem of agriculture in order to re- 
Store farm income to fair levels. We will 
Seek to protect the place of small business 
in our free-enterprise system. We will con- 
tinue to fight to preserve the heritage of 
Natural resources, our public lands, our na- 
tional forests, our soils and parks. We will 
Bive urgent consideration to the plight of 
Substandard families in blighted or depressed 
areas into which the tide of prosperity has 
failed to flow. 

Yet the battle against insecurity is only 
half the battle for a better life. A full dinner 
Pail is, to be sure, a necessity, but Americans 
have never lived by bread alone. We have 
lived by ideals and by moral values. So we 
Democrats are for a country in which our 
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children grow up, not in ramshackle country 
shacks or in ugly city slums, but in decent 
surroundings, where they can see the sun, 
where they can breath fresh air. We are for 
a country where our children go to school, 
not in crowded classrooms or basements or 
in half-day shifts but in decent buildings 
with good teachers, proud of their jobs. 

We are for a country where no family lives 
in dread of crippling diseases that add to 
their pain and fear. We are for a country 
where older people are not doomed to live 
out empty years with only the solace of a 
small pension, and we are for a country 
where all of our people can work under fair 
labor standards, where responsible unions are 
protected by a law that guarantees fair col- 
lective bargaining. 

We are for a country where we defend the 
liberties of all by defending the liberties of 
each, where the Bill of Rights and the Golden 
Rule are part of our lives, where there is 
freedom to live, to speak, to doubt, and to be 
yourself. We are for a country where no 
family’s aspirations are bounded by unyield- 
ing barriers of race or of religious prejudice. 

This, I say, is a rough outline of the presi- 
dential campaign of 1956 and of the objec- 
tives of the Democratic Party as I see it. T 
am, as I have told you, confident that we 
have well begun the march to victory. Since 
1952 I remind you the Democrats have won 
almost every election in the entire country, 
from Oregon to Maine. It is you, people like 
you here this evening, steadfast, loyal party 
workers, representatives of this remarkable 
strong, clean, new Democratic-Farm-Labor 
Party of Minnesota. It will be people like you 
who will be out point of contact with our fel- 
low citizens and who must win the biggest 
and most important election of all. If I can 
help you, let me know on primary day. 

And, in conclusion, let me thank you from 
a very full heart for the welcome that you 
have given me here in the Twin Cities today, 
for the encouragement that you have given 
me, whom you have already once honored 
with the greatest honor within your reach, 
the nomination for the Presidency of the 
United States. I approach this undertaking 
for a second time with only gratitude for the 
opportunity, with a prayer that I may not 
disappoint your hopes. Thank you. 


The Impact of the Passing Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, every 
once in a while it is a good thing for 
each of us to take note of the tremend- 
ous changes which have occurred on the 
national and international scene. 

The tremendous increase in popula- 
tion has meant that vast numbers of 
Americans are growing to maturity in 
almost a new world from that which the 
older generation had become familiar 
with over the years. 

This fact was brought home to me by 
an editorial in the La Crosse Tribune of 
last Friday, March 9, entitled “Hard to 
Believe.” 

I ask unanimous consent that its text 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
oRD as a brief reminder of the popula- 
tion increase in the changing world. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Harp To BELIEVE 


Sometimes it is difficult to keep in mind 
that the element of change is a primary 
characteristic of a growing country such as 
ours. For instance, consider that during 
the last 10 years: 

Fourteen and one-half million people have 
died. 

Almost 17 million marriages have taken 
place. 

Close to 36 million babies have been born. 

Over 20 percent of all present families in 
the United States today have been formed. 

Out of the one-hundred-and-sixty-five- 
odd-million people in the United States to- 
day, over 70 percent do not remember World 
War I. 

Forty-six percent do not remember what 
conditions were like before World War II. 

Forty percent have never heard Russia re- 
ferred to in any terms other than as an 
adversary. 

Fifty-three percent do not have any per- 
oe recollection of what a major depression 

e. 


America’s Achilles’ Heel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
clear for some time that we are way 
behind in our efforts to catch up with 
the Nation’s ever-growing educational 
needs. A bill approved last year by the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor to provide Federal funds for the 
construction of schools is only now being 
considered by the Rules Committee and 
is moving very slowly. A number of wit- 
nesses remain to be heard before the 
Committee decides if and when it will 
grant a rule on the bill so that it may 
come to the floor of the House. 

Many Members who favor the bill are 


' pessimistic about its chances of final pas- 


sage. The Supreme Court decision which 
outlawed segregation in public schools 
has engendered such deep feeling among 
southern Members that many of them 
are inclined to vote against the bill, 
regardless of whether or not it contains 
an antisegregation clause. Their argu- 
ment is based on their traditional claim 
of States’ rights: education is the busi- 
ness of the States and not the Federal 
Government. 

Much is heard in support of that con- 
tention every day. More will be heard 
when the bill comes to the floor. The 
fact remains, however, that the Federal 
Government is interested in education 
and will continue to be—as a matter of 
national security, if for no other rea- 
son, for the Russians are engaged in a 
massive crash program to educate scien- 
tists, engineers, and mathematicians. 

A few weeks ago Adm. Lewis Strauss, 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and Adm. H. G. Rickover, 
designer of the atomic submarine, ex- 
pressed concern not so much with Rus- 
Sia’s 300-division army, or with its more 
than 300-submarine navy, or with its 
ability to explode A-bombs and H-bombs 
although these did disturb them. They 
were worried about the dearth of scien- 
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tific and engineering schools in this 
country and the decreasing number of 
engineers and scientists being graduated. 
They termed this gap in our educational 
system “America’s Achilles’ Heel,” and 
called attention to the fact that the 
Soviets were training and graduating 
currently twice as many such profes- 
sional people as we were. 

In an article last October, Dr. Charles 
A. Thomas, president of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., pointed out that only 1 
out of 11 American high-school students 
studies chemistry; that since 1900 the 
percentage of students studying algebra 
has declined from 56 percent to about 25 

‘percent. In sample surveys, teen-agers 
voted mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages the two most unpopular subjects 
in school. Many of them thought of 
scientists as “cold and calculating, with- 
out interest or moral standards.” 
Science was described as “an occupation 
for queer geniuses.” Dr. Thomas be- 
lieved that the disinterest in science 
could very well be due in great measure 
to inadequately trained or uninspired 
and uninspiring science teachers, and 
that something should be done to correct 
this. But what should be done? 

This week, the Appropriations Sub- 
committee of which I am a member, 
heard the testimony and the request for 
funds of the National Science Founda- 
tion. They confirmed the statements of 
Strauss and Rickover that our advan- 
tage over the Soviets in trained scientific 
and engineering personnel will not last 
very long unless we step up our own 
educational programs. ‘This the Nation- 
al Science Foundation is attempting to 
do by grants of research projects to uni- 
versities, by granting fellowships and 
scholarships in science to worthy stu- 
dents, and by reeducating high school 
and college science teachers in current 
scientific and educational developments. 
Teachers are given scholarships to im- 
prove their competence by additional 
courses of study. Efforts are being made 
to rewrite scientific textbooks to make 
them more interesting and attractive for 
students of all levels. 

We do have some good teachers, like 
my good friend, Mrs. Annette Yancey, 
who is a teacher at Lane Technical High 
School. She told this story in a letter to 
me last week, and I thought you would 
like to hear it because I think it is appro- 
priate: 

A 10-year-old girl had a test in geography. 
One question, “In what State is St. Louis?” 
At home that evening she explained, “Daddy, 
I didn’t know how to spell Minnesota and I 
didn’t want to make a mistake in spelling 
so I wrote Missouri.” I tell such stories to 
my classes believing a spontaneous reaction, 
indicating an alert sense of humor, is closely 
allied to high intelligence. The story got a 
loud laugh from one boy, then a few chuckles. 
At last one sober-faced lad muttered, “It’s 
too bad no one has told her by this time it’s 
in Kansas.” 


We want our sons and daughters to be 
well educated. And yet, fully half of 
our young people having the intellectual 
capacity to continue their education be- 
yond high school do not do so, for one 
reason or another. Until this percentage 
is greatly improved, we will still have our 
Achilles’ Heel. 
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Two Thousand Five Hundred and Sixty- 
five Residents of 20th Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania Take Part in 
Newspaper Poll of Public Opinion on 
Current Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, re- 


cently I conducted a newspaper poll 
among the residents of Blair, Centre, and 
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Clearfield Counties comprising the 20th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania 
which I have the honor to represent. 

As of March 1, 1956, 2,565 question- 
naires were returned and of this number 
1,135 were from Blair County, 880 from 
Centre County, and 550 from Clearfield 
County. 

A further breakdown of the 2,565 ques- 
tionnaires by occupation is as follows: 
educators, 235; professionals—doctors, 
lawyers, and so forth, 165; students, 55; 
military, 15; retired, 410; railroaders, 
210; skilled trades, 190; farmers, 140; 
businessmen, 415; laborers, 75; house- 
wives, 270; miscellaneous, 385. 

The tabulation of the 15 questions rep- 
resenting the views of the 2,565 residents 
of the three-county area follows: 


Yes No 
1. Do you favor reduction of taxes before balancing the budget?____--...---------.---------------- 425 | 2,140 
2. Do you favor Federal grants to States to help build schools?_-.-.-.._....------------------------ 1, 545 975 
3. Do you favor increased social security benefits supported by larger deductions from pay enve- 
YF g OE ae DS Pie a CAT A ee APN NE en phe Oe ES MED ee ND EOD on ALOE OR FA PENS EIN, 1, 345 950 
f= Dhon Onar Ee 8 nen ea sAd tar oe oy al ee PO ee ee eee ee 610 | 1, 955 
5. Are Americans being fooled by Russia’s attempt to pose as a peace-loving nation?_.__...-------- 1,315 | 1,090 
6. Which in your opinion represents the soundest agricultural program: 
(a) High, rigid price supports for basic crops coupled with production controls?__..._------- 120 0 
(b) Flexible price supports and the soil-bank program as advocated by the present adminis 
POC SOIT pe ee ea ad dn A OS E ard ES Se EE ne al See ee ais 870 300 
(c) No el i Supports, permitting agricultural commodities to find their own level in the 3 
LPE EE AESI See RE E E en ae ef AE ee Se: 1, 040 17 
7. Do you fever President Eisenhower’s highway program, the cost of which is to be paid by bonds? 1, 700 715 
8. Do you favor more federally subsidized public housing?._____._.______----.....-.-.-..-1--2.--.-- 855 | 1, 500 
What do you think Congress should do about the Taft-Hartley Act? 
(d) ‘SGould ip be fepenled( 22 ><) on ccssecanwossansnctacwathe occdsenea oe Anae ES a d 285 35 
(b) Let alone PIRRE TEA ee hatin N O NE E AE Oren E E EE S G ea NEA 1, 090 330 
ter Amido Mirae aae a oa ce ae aes ee a a tte Re wos Sia en EE Pe A 720 90 
10. Should the Seal college be abolished and the President of the United States be elected by 
DODUIBT WO TEL Bich iio spe ee ae Sas cheeks LOS ee ect bees SS eves 1, 480 510 
11. Do you favor reduction of Federal Government competition with privately owned business and 
RIGUINIY g oe es seen nk aes rae eT re Se ee er et a A eee ee, fen eu Be eee eee 2, 020 540 
12. Should rian discontinue trading with Communist China?-__..__.__.......-.--..----------- 1, 610 775 
13. Do you favor admission to the United States of more displaced persons?_........-----..----..-- 995 | 1,515 
14. Do you favor federally subsidised power projects 22: a <9 5 25543 ac po TAA Aa 735 | 1,630 
15. Do you favor an increase in postal rates to meet Post Office Department deficits?__.....----.--- 1, 690 820 


A study of the questionnaires discloses 
that about 15 percent of them were ac- 
companied by explanatory letters either 
qualifying the vote on the various ques- 
tions or commenting on other subjects of 
national importance. 

Many of the letters also revealed that 
the conclusions reached followed a fam- 
ily conference or a discussion of the ques- 
tions with neighbors. In one instance, a 
service club discussed the questions at its 
regular weekly meeting and after polling 
its members sent me a tabulation of the 
views expressed. 

A great many residents voiced their 
concern over the seriousness of world 
conditions and their effect on our stand- 
ard of living and our future as a Nation. 

It is significant that not a single letter 
or questionnaire revealed a belligerent 
attitude on the part of newspaper read- 
ers. While there was criticism of some 
governmental policies and agencies, it 
was of a constructive nature and revealed 
a desire to be helpful in my efforts to 
secure a cross section of sentiment on 
national issues. 

I wish to thank all the newspaper pub- 
lishers and their readers for their co- 
operation in making the newspaper poll 
a successful venture. 

This method of sampling public opin- 
ion has proved mutually profitable be- 
cause it has given my constituents an 
opportunity to voice their sentiments on 
the manner in which their Government 
is conducted and it affords me helpful 


information in carrying out my duties as 
a Representative in Congress of the 20th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania. 


The Place of the Community in the Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handi- 
capped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 8, 1955, the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped conducted its first New 
England regional meeting at the Brad- 
ford Hotel in Boston. Massachusetts 
acted as host to the six participating 
New England States, and arrangements 
for the meeting were made through the 
Governor’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped under 
the leadership of the chairman, Edward 
D. Callahan, and W. Scott Allan of Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co. 

Discussions during the 1-day confer- 
ence of the President’s committee in Bos- 
ton emphasized the need for community 
action in providing more employment 
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opportunities to meet the needs of the 
rehabilitated handicapped people who 
are now ready to return to productive 
work, as well as the increasing numbers 
who will join them as the result of Pub- 
lic Law 565, amendments to the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act. Discussion 
leaders included Dr. Paul Dudley White; 
E. B. Whitten, National Rehabilitation 
Association; John F. Mungovan, Massa- 
-Chusetts Department of Education; 
Charles S. Wilson, Bay State Society for 
the. Crippled and Handicapped, Inc.; 
Leslie Woods, Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co.; Stanwood L. Hanson, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co.; Dr. George F. Wil- 
kins, New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.; Edward C. Uehlein, attorney 
at law; J. Angus Morrison, Brown Co.; 
Richard J. Kellar, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
Ervin Pietz, Barre Controls, Inc.; Jo- 
seph Chervarie, American Federation of 
Labor; and Kurtz M. Hanson, Champion- 
International Co. and Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts. 

The luncheon invocation was given by 
Rev. Fr. Thomas J. Carroll and remarks 
were made by the Honorable John B. 
Hynes, mayor of Boston, and the Hon- 
orable Sumner G. Whittier, Lieutenant 
Governor, State of Massachusetts. 

The principal address at the luncheon 
was given by Earl Bunting, Vice Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee, a very 
informative address which I include, 
with pleasure, in my extension of re- 
marks. ‘The informative address of Mr. 
Bunting should receive as wide reading 
as possible. 

THE PLACE OF THE COMMUNITY IN EMPLOY- 

MENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

I regret that the man for whom I speak 
today cannot be with you himself. Maj. 
Gen. Melvin J. Maas, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee, had every intention of 
being with you, however, his doctors have 
ruled otherwise and he is taking their orders 
like the good Marine that he is. 

While I have the opportunity, I wish to 
take this occasion to pay my personal tribute 
to our dedicated Chairman who is at present 
conquering his own crippling ailments, and 
they are many and varied, through rest and 
medication at the United States Naval Hos- 
pital, in Bethesda, Md., whose erection he 
helped sponsor when he was in the Congress 
of the United States years ago. Gen. Mel 
Maas has been many things in his lifetime— 
flier, fighter, statesman, politician, business- 
man, field leader, and hero both at home 
and abroad. 

Totally blind for 4 years now, bothered 
by diabetes and arthritis, plagued by bother- 
some dentures with which he must make as 
many as 4 and 5’speeches a day while travel- 
ing an average of 100,000 miles yearly on his 
voluntary and unsalaried mission for the 
President, Mel Maas is the perfect example 
of a man who has conquered crippling 
through employment, and in the noblest em- 
ployment of all, service to others as a volun- 
teer. 

As Acting Chairman of President Eisen- 
hower’s Committee, I am happy to bring you 
warm best wishes and personal appreciation 
of the President for all that has been done 
in making this meeting successful. 

Physical handicaps are not job handicaps. 
Those among us with physical limitations 
are an integral part of the labor force of 
our country, with equal rights to equal op- 
portunities for gainful employment through 
equality of treatment. 
the principal job of the President's Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 


For about 10 years ` 
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capped has been to bring about widespread 
public recognition of the foregoing truths. 

This involves elimination of all prejudg- 
ment or prejudice regarding employability 
of the physically handicapped and also ob- 
taining employer recognition that such peo- 
ple do possess or can acquire skills and 
abilities of value to industry, business, agri- 
culture, and government—and are fully 
capable of meeting efficient and profitable 
production standards. 

Special training programs have been de- 
vised to better equip- those with limited 
physical qualities to carry their full share 
of the load in jobs which they can’ be fitted 
todo. But, to be of real value to the disabled 
worker, the community, and the Nation, 
vocational rehabilitation must result in em- 
ployment. Preparing the handicapped for 
jobs has value only if their skills and abilities 
are recognized by both large and small em- 
ployers. 

While it is encouraging to know that many 
enlightened employers throughout the coun- 
try are now hiring the physically handi- 
capped in recognition of their skills and 
abilities, we must face the fact that a great 
many more employers still do not consider 
those with. such limitations as acceptable 
parts of the available labor force. Our job 
is to reach these other employers. 

This may seem to be a large order, but 
actually it isn’t. Remember that many of 
the physically handicapped who are now em- 
ployed in industrial plants, in stores, in offi- 
ces, on construction and farm jobs, a rela- 
tively short time ago were considered un- 
employable. Our goal is attainable. All 
that is required is understanding and co- 
operation. 

Understanding alone, in a program of this 
nature, will bring the intelligent cooperation 
necessary to solve many of the employment 
problems of the physically handicapped. 
The problem of gaining this understanding, 
however, has many facets, each of which is a 
program by itself. First in importance is 
community understanding of management 
problems and management understanding 
of community problems. Knowledge is one 
of the paths to understanding; knowing 
something of each other’s problems is a big 
step toward understanding them. 

But before we ask employers to understand 
the community’s problem regarding its un- 
employed handicapped citizens, we must be 
prepared to understand problems of operat- 
ing a successful plant or business. Because 
an employer must earn a profit to stay in 
business, his necessary objective is maximum 
production and quality at minimum cost. If 
he is to maintain and improve his competi- 
tive standing among others who are also after 
a share of the consumer’s dollars, the em- 
ployer must not only undertake solution of 
problems such. as capital needs, potential 
markets, access to raw materials, technolog- 
ical improvements, plant lay-out, work-flow, 
and customer delivery obligations; but also 
the vast and intricate human problems of 
personnel administration and labor rela- 
tions—problems which directly affect the 
worker. It is demanded of him, also, that he 
meet successfully problems of personnel per- 
formance such as employee efficiency and 
productivity, tardiness, absenteeism, work 
injuries, labor turnover, and other person- 
nel factors which may impede his efforts to 
maintain maximum production and quality 
at a minimum of cost. He must constantly 
guard against any unusual personnel costs 
that will diminish his ability to compete for 
business. 

It is basic then, that the company does a 
good operating job at a profit, so as to be an 
asset instead of a liability to the community. 
It is important that the employer secures 
his own competitive position and then trans- 
mits this security to the community. Con- 
sistent with these responsibilities, the em- 
ployer can and will assist in helping the com- 
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munity to solve its problem of finding suit- 
able jobs for the physically handicapped. 
But, first he must be provided with the 
Knowledge he needs to understand the skills 
available among the handicapped, how to 
put them to use without assuming an ab- 


. hormal financial risk, and what performance 


he can expect from such workers. 

Some employers fear financial risk through 
employment of the physically handicapped 
based on lack of understanding regarding the 
true concept of the handicapped as members 
of the normal labor market, effective meth- 
ods for employing them, their performance 
history in industry, and the effect such a per- 
sonnel practice has on the cost of group in- 
surance and workmen’s compensation costs, 
This lack of understanding the employability 
of the physically handicapped is preventing 
many employers from tapping needed skills 
and abilities offered by these people, particu- 
larly by those employers who institute rigid 
and inflexible preemployment physical exam- 
inations, screening out all but nonhandi- 
capped applicants for emloyment. . 

Community organization and intelligently 
planned programs will provide emloyers in 
the community with the knowledge they 
need to understand the employment prob- 
lems of the physically handicapped and the 
possibilities for company assistance in help- 
ing the community to solve such problems, 
This is the community responsibility. The 
job of increasing employment opportunities 
for the handicapped is the job of the com- 
munity where these problems actually exist. 
The community is the scene of action. Here 
the physically handicapped worker is known. 
Here his problem can best be considered in 
relation to job opportunities available in the 
area. Here the employer is known. Here 
is where the actual employment of the phy- 
sically handicapped must be accomplished. 

Promoting employment of the physically 
handicapped should be guided by a commu- 
nity committee composed of community 
leaders and sponsored by the top community 
official, such as the mayor or selectman. In 
this manner, the community can provide 
for local united action in stimulating and 
coordinating programs for the employment 
of the physically handicapped, avoid dupli- 
cation of community effort, and furnish the 
handicapped with direct and needed voca- 
tional rehabilitation and job placement serv- 
ices. Community committees can widen the 
field of research to obtain facts regarding 
the employment problems of their physically 
handicapped people. These facts can be 
used as a basis for intelligently gaging the 
employment needs and capacities of the 
handicapped with a view to devising ways 
and means for meeting those needs and 
utilizing those capacities to the utmost. 
Organized in such a manner, the community 
efforts in behalf of its unemployed handi- 
capped citizens will draw the respect of the 
key people in the program—the community 
employers. 

In many areas employers are very active 
and enthusiastic members of community 
committees on employment of the physically 
handicapped. Those who have had success- 
ful experiences with the handicapped ap- 
preciate the opportunity to relate their ex- 
periences to other employers who do not 
understand and, for that reason, may be 
reluctant to attempt utilization of this im- 
portant source of labor. 

How should the community organize to 
be on common ground with its employers? 
What programs can be planned that will 
assure the community of employer assist- 
ance in finding jobs for the physically handi- 
capped? 

Any program for the employment of this 
valuable segment of the labor force must 
take into consideration the fact that top 
management is the policymaking group and 
from that group will come acceptance of the 
handicapped as it relates to policy favorable 
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to their employment. These policies some- 
times must depend upon the participation 
of labor groups in organized plants having 
rules of employment set forth in labor- 
management contractual agreements. Also, 
labor can encourage employee acceptance of 
the handicapped as coworkers. It can assist 
handicapped workers to view themselves, the 
labor market, and employment realistically 
and recognize that they must have or pre- 
«pare for the skills and abilities of value to 
the employer before they can hope to obtain 
suitable gainful employment. 

Top management acceptance is the first 
step; then personnel managers and indus- 
trial physicians can set up suitable employ- 
ment practices which will provide for the 
induction of qualified handicapped persons 
through use of the worker physical capacities 
appraisals and the job physical demands 
analysis techniques. Of course, this induc- 
tion of the handicapped through the em- 
ployment practices of the personnel and 
medical departments would depend upon the 
acceptance of the handicapped by foremen 
and supervisors as profitable employees with- 
in the various departments. In many cases, 
the supervisor has the final say regarding 
acceptance of new workers in his depart- 
ment. If he is not agreeable to the idea 
that handicapped workers can help him with 
production, quality, and operating costs, the 
supervisor can block or diminish the effec- 
tiveness of the entire company policy of hir- 
ing qualified handicapped applicants. 

Many communities have found that in 
addition to representation from govern- 
ment agencies and community organizations 
directly concerned with the vocational re- 
habilitation and job placement of the physi- 


cally handicapped, community publicity 
media, educational institutions, religious 
groups, veterans organizations, organized 


labor, and industrial insurance agencies, the 
community committee should include repre- 
sentation from all levels of management. 

There should be top representation from 
the local manufacturers’ association and the 
chamber of commerce, as well as representa- 
tion from the local personnel managers’ asso- 
ciation and foremen’s group. A qualified in- 
dustrial physician who understands the em- 
ployment problems of persons with physical 
impairments should also be included in this 
group. In this manner, management from 
top to bottom is represented on the com- 
munity committee. 

Proper management representation on the 
community committee should provide for a 
powerful and influential unit of the com- 
mittee with the members in a position to 
arrange for suitable talks and the showing of 
appropriate films at meetings of the local 


manufacturers’ association, chamber of com-— 


merce, trade associations, personnel directors 
and employment managers’ associations, 
foremen and supervisory clubs, medical so- 
cieties, labor organizations, service clubs, and 
others. 

The members representing management 
can be the basis of an employer subcommit- 
tee of the community committee. Thus, a 
division of program responsibilities can be 
accomplished, with the employer subcom- 
mittee assigned the specific task of increas- 
ing employment opportunities by working 
toward the elimination of employer prejudg- 
ment and discrimination. 


The program of the employer subcommit- 
tee is to ascertain the actual employment 
problems of the physically handicapped and 
to initiate appropriate action programs 
specifically designed to remove barriers to 
the employment of the physically handi- 
capped found in employment policies, per- 
sonnel practices, recruitment techniques to 
obtain workers available in the labor mar- 
ket, preemployment physical examination 
standards for worker acceptance, facilities 
fcr matching the abilities of prospective em- 
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ployees with the actual work to be done, 
employee induction programs, supervisory 
resistance or practices, labor-management 
contractual agreements setting up pro- 
cedures to be followed in filling job vacan- 
cies, promotions, layoffs, and recalls. With- 
in these areas can be found many of the 
barriers to the employment of the physi- 
cally handicapped. - Also, the employer sub- 
committee can study and recommend needed 
changes or new legislation to remove any 
real barriers to the employment of the physi- 
cally handicapped which exist as a`result of 
industrial insurance regulations and work- 
men’s compensation laws. 

It is the job of the community to organize 
effectively so that it may ascertain accurately 
the actual community barriers to the em- 
ployment of its unemployed citizens who 
possess bodily defects, but who are qualified 
to perform work that is available in the area. 
It is the job of the community to initiate ap- 
propriate action programs specifically de- 
signed to remove these barriers. You may 
find them in the employment policies of top 
management. They may be the result of 
personnel practices and recruitment tech- 
niques used by personnel directors and em- 
ployment managtrs. Preemployment physi- 
cal examinations may be the source of their 
rejection. Lack of knowledge and facilities 
for matching the handicapped with jobs for 
which they are qualified may be preventing 
these people from obtaining jobs. Problems 
may be found in labor-management contract 
clauses. Supervision may be the only stum- 
bling block. There may exist the need for 
changes in industrial insurance laws and 
regulations, or the need for new legislation 
to remove statutory impediments to the em- 
ployment of the physically handicapped. 
Among other things, the employer’s atten- 
tion is on the effect of workmen’s compensa- 
tion liability in hiring the handicapped. 
Such legislation must be designed to give the 
employer parity of risk if he employs handi- 
capped workers, or that barrier to the em- 
ployment of the physically handicapped is 
beyond his control. 

These are some of the sources of barriers 
to the employment of the physically handi- 
capped. There are others. Look for them. 
Remove the barriers and give the handi- 
capped equal opportunity to qualify for the 
jobs available in the community. Cultivate 
the help of the-community employers. They 
want to help the community and contribute 
their efforts in-assisting the community to 
solve its problems. 

In many European countries, through stat- 
utory quota systems, 1 out of every 10 em- 
ployees must be handicapped. While this 
sounds like a fine humanitarian program, the 
end result is neither desirable nor workable, 
for instead of conquering crippling through 
employment, the end result is the spreading 
of many cancers. The employer resents the 
worker who is imposed upon him, the fellow 
worker dislikes this extra worker who may 
not be qualified, and the handicapped man 
himself is unsure and unhappy about his 
place in society. 

Our way is by far the better. Let’s keep 
doing it our way, but let's do it better and 
faster and more often. For our way breeds 
no resentment and calls for the best cooper- 
ative efforts and leaves each individual with 
the dignity and respect which is so necessary 


‘for the handicapped, the employer, and the 


fellow worker. 


At our annual meeting this May the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Tennessee Gov- 
ernor’s committee made the point that “we 
are bound up in the bundle of life.” These 
nine words were cited by Mr. Russell Brothers 
as a credo for those working in this reward- 


ing field. If we keep these words and this 


challenge as our goal, we shall more certainly 
assist our handicapped fellow Americans in 
their conquest by jobs. 
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Participation Essential to Democratic 
Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


“Young people throughout the Nation 
must not only interest themselves but must 
participate actively in public affairs, if 
democracy is to remain strong,” said Con- 
gressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN, addressing the 
Leominster Junior Chamber of Commerce 
last night. 

“Our system presupposes the active par- 
ticipation of our citizens,” said PHUILBIN, 
“but large numbers of Americans often stay 
away from the polls and its is becoming more 
difficult every day to get qualified citizens to 
serve their communities.” : 

“More than ever people are completely en- 
grossed with their own affairs and occupied 
by the many demands of modern day living. 
That is quite understandable and necessary 
from the individual point of view” said 
PHILBIN. 

“But if the democratic way is to retain its 
vitality and achieve its maximum goals in 
the world and in strengthening and build- 
ing this great Nation, trained young people 
will have to assume some of the responsibil- 
ities of the leadership which will be theirs 
in the future. 

“And the people as a whole must ever 
maintain a lively interest and keep con- 
stantly on guard in order at every level to 
insure honest, capable government, expres- 
sive of the popular will and the American 
ideal of freedom.” 

PHILBIN declared that “your new organ- 
ization of able, aspiring young business and 
professional men can do much not only to 
promote your own group interest, but by the 
example of your vigorus spirit elevate the 
tone and level of community contributions.” 

PHILBIN said that business, industrial and 
professional leaders were as vital as political 
statesmen to the proper development of the 
country. 

“We are coming into great, revolutionary 
changes in business and economics stem- 
ming from continuing, astonishing advances 
in science. 

“There are more opportunities in Ameri- 
can business than ever before,” he said, “be- 
cause the national economy is moving ahead 
in leaps and bounds. Immediately con- 
fronting us in the greatest age of all history, 
if we can only preserve world peace. But 
in any event we will need business leaders of 
patriotism, marked capacity and social con- 
sciousness. They will be recruited from the 
ranks of your generation. 

“And they will have to know, just as those 
charged with leadership today should know, 
that in a free enterprise competitive society, 
if it is to endure against radical panaceas, 
true national prosperity and opportunity 
must extend to all. 

“If in our philosophy and practice, we 
maintain proper balance in our economy be- 
tween legitimate self-interest and human 
social needs, the American people of every 
class is destined to move steadily in the di- 
rection of unparallelled prosperity. 

“Meanwhile, let us resolutely build our 
national strength. Tensions have eased 
somewhat. Smiles have replaced scowls in 
Soviet diplomacy. But the Marxist plot still 
surges toward world conquest. Neutralism 
impairs the unity and strength of the free 
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World. Great problems and dangers con- 
front us from the Communist conspiracy. 

“But I think that if we remain strong and 
Powerful, militarily, economically and 
Spiritualky, we have nothing to fear.” 

Commenting on the current diplomatic 
impasse, PHILBIN said, “It is our task as well 
as our duty to press for peace even in the 
face of discouragement. In time, if we per- 
Severe in our militant devotion to freedom 
and properly develop our strength, God will- 
ing, there is a good prospect for world peace. 

The Congressman congratulated and 
lauded the junior chamber for its efforts 
and predicted that it would enjoy great suc- 
cess and render distinctive service. 


Dulles on the Brink 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
expected for some time that the policies 
of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
Would be made a lively subject of review, 
when Congress reconvened. The grow- 

number of Russian diplomatic suc- 
cesses, coupled with the weakening of 
American infiuence in vital areas, has 
Stimulated considerable congressional 
dissatisfaction. Speeches by Democratic 
leaders critical of administration foreign 
Policy have become increasingly fre- 
Quent, until the administration, much 
disturbed by the questioning, hastened 
to take refuge in the cry that the Demo- 
Crats were violating the tradition of bi- 
Partisan cooperation in the field of for- 
eign affairs. Then, not satisfied with the 
adequacy of this approach, Secretary 

es resorted to the well-established 
Sports maxim that “a good offense is the 
best defense,” and gave-an exclusive in- 
terview to Life magazine. The resulting 
article, which was published last week 
under the title “How Dulles Averted 
War,” heaped lavish praise upon the Sec- 
retary and was the spark which touched 
off the long-anticipated argument on the 
administration’s foreign policy. 

The Democrats did not take seriously 
the Republican accusation that they were 
breaching the tradition of bipartianship 
in foreign affairs. In the first place, they 
thought the charge should not be made 
by an administration which considered 
the tradition satisfied by occasional con- 
Sultation with House and Senate Demo- 
Cratic leaders. In contrast to his two 
Democratic predecessors, who appointed 
Such outstanding Republicans as Frank 
Knox, James Forrestal, Henry Stimson, 
Paul Hoffman, Harold Ickes, Robert 
Lovett, John J. McCloy, John: Foster 

es, and others to positions of high 
responsibility, President Eisenhower has 
Made no such appointments. This ad- 
Ministration seems to be allergic to 
Democrats. 

Last summer Secretary Dulles sug- 
gested to the President that he thought 
it would be a good idea to appoint a 
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Democrat to our United Nations delega- 
tion. ‘They selected Benjamin V. Cohen, 
who had served with great distinction as 
a member of the U. N. delegation under 
President Truman. Mr. Eisenhower 
approved Dulles’ suggestion and when 
Cohen was asked to accept the appoint- 
ment, he agreed to do so if he could clear 
it with Senate Democratic Leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON, Speaker SAM RAYBURN, 
and Senator GEORGE. When their bless- 
ing was obtained, it seemed the matter 
had been decided. 

However, while the President and Mr. 
Dulles were in Geneva, Presidential As- 
sistant Sherman Adams, fearful of the 


reaction of certain Republican leaders to - 


the appointment, visited Cohen and ask- 
ed him to withdraw his acceptance. He 
did so. When the President and Secre- 
tary Dulles returned from Geneva, they 
made no effort to overrule Adams or to 
renew their offer to Cohen: Thus ended, 
like so many good intentions, the admin- 
istration’s attempt toward realistic bi- 
partisanship. 

Second, the critics of Dulles were 
much upset by the low level to which 
American prestige had fallen throughout 
the world. When reputable, on-the-spot 
foreign correspondents, report that 
“United States influence hits new low in 
the United Nations”; or “Morocco a blot 
on the foreign policy of the United 
States’; or “Dulle? Goa statement 
termed ourage by India”; or “Goodwill 
for United States ebbs in Cyprus”; or 
when Canada, our neighbor with whom 
we must maintain the best of relations, 
finds fault with our surplus dumping 
policy, what should Democrats do? 
Should they commend -the Secretary of 
State? Should they say nothing? Or 
should they seek an explanation? The 
answer is obvious. 

The article in Life magazine describes 
Mr. Dulles’ work as “the greatest display 
of personal diplomacy since the great 
days of the Franklin-Adams-Jefferson 
triumvirate.” It also gives credit to Mr. 
Dulles for having averted war on three 
different occasions, implying that. Mr. 
Dulles was able to do so because of his 
special talent for getting only to the 
brink of war and stopping without get- 
ting into war itself. One has difficulty 
reconciling the article’s glowing tribute 
to Mr.-Dulles with the daily newspaper 
articles reporting new American diplo- 
matic reverses. 

When President Cleveland’s second 
child was born, the doctor asked Cleve- 
land to fetch a scale so that the baby’s 
weight could be determined. Cleveland 
land searched throughout the house 
without success. Finally he remembered 
that he had an old scale in the basement 
which he had used on his fishing trips. 
He got it and brought it upstairs. Care- 
fully, the doctor placed the baby on the 
scale and was amazed to learn that the 
new born infant weighed 25 pounds. 

It all depends on the scale you use. 
It seems to me that now is the time when 
we ought to use the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations as the scale to 
weigh Mr. Dulles’ policies. Now is the 
time to find out where in the world we are 
and where in the world we are going. 


. 
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Old-Fashioned Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would ` 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial entitled “Old-Fash- 
ioned Patriotism” which appeared in the 
March 8, 1956, issue of the Homestead 
News, of Homestead, Fla. 


This editorial very accurately and 
poignantly points up some of the failings 
of our educational system to instill pride 
and interest in our country’s history and 
achievements, and at the same time, 
gives its hearty endorsement to a bill 
which I have introduced to designate 
April 30 of each year to be known as 
Presidents’ Day. To specifically set 
aside one day out of each year during 
which our country’s citizens and school- 
children can stop for a moment to honor 
our past Presidents for their efforts in 
building up this great Nation, certainly 
would go a long way toward overcoming 
the lethargy and indifference now di- 
rected toward study of and interest in 
our heritage and accomplishments. 

The editorial follows: 


OLD-FASHIONED PATRIOTISM 


Congressman DANTE FAscELL last year in- 
troduced a resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 294, seeking to designate April 30 as 
Presidents’ Day. 

In support of this bill the citizens of the 
country are asked to write to their legis- 
lative representatives and urge its passage. 
We add our plea to the endorsement of 
this measure, for we believe it may help us 
to reestablish a feeling of pride and comfort 
in the sentiment of patriotism. 


Time seems to have dulled appreciation 
of our heritage. New generations feel that 
references to patriotism and love of country 
are embarrassing, old-fashioned, unsophis- 
ticated flag-waving gestures. Our schools do 
little or nothing to disabuse their minds 
from this erroneous thinking. This failure 
needs the full light of publicity. 

An Army psychiatrist, who spent 4 years 
studying brain-washing of nearly 1,000 
soldiers captured in Korea, conclues that 
“the American soldier has weak loyalties— 
to his family, his community, his country, 
his religion and his fellow soldiers.” 

He states: “There is little knowledge or 
understanding—even among university grad- 
uates—of American political history and 
philosophy, the Federal, State and commun- 
ity organizations, civil rights, freedoms, safe- 
guards, checks and balances and how these 
things all work * * * From these things, 
it is tragically clear that the American edu- 
cational system, fine as it is, is failing miser- 
ably in getting across the absolute funda- 
mentals of survival in a tense and troubled 
international society.” 

Remember the old-fashioned Fourth of 
July celebrations, when there were flags fly- . 
ing from the window or porch of every home? 
Remember the speeches that were made in 
the city parks? Remember the warm thrill 
of pride that tingled our spines when the 
sounds of martial music preceded the rhythm 
of marching men in the Memorial Day pa- 
rade? ‚In those days we didn’t need to rely 
upon the schools to teach patriotism. 
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That was before the Communists set out 
to undermine the stability of our way of 
life and if you don’t think they have been 
quite successful, meditate upon the changes 
in our attitudes toward the fundamentals 
of good citizenship. We are more interested 
now in collectivism than cooperation; party 
comes before patriotism, delinquency comes 
before decency, and greed comes before God. 

We need some day in the year when the 
people of this country can stop for a moment 
and think about the many reasons we have 
for pride in our heritage. What better day 
than the anniversary of the inauguration 
of George Washington, April 30? 


John Marr Dille Recipient of Conservation - 


Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


/ Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the Second 
District of Colorado rejoices and is ex- 
ceedingly proud of the fact that the 
Colorado Big-Thompson project is near- 
ing completion. In fact, for 4 years we 
have been drawing water through the 
Adams Tunnel from the western slope 
of the Rocky Mountains through the 
Continental Divide. This is one of the 
outstanding engineering feats of our 
times. A wonderful irrigation project to 
supply supplementary water. This sup- 
plementary water has been a lifesaver 
to our area during this extreme drought 
cycle the entire High Plains area has 
been experiencing the past 5 years. 

In placing in the Recor the citation 
as a conservation award to our very good 
and personal friend, John Marr Dille, of 
Fort Morgan, Colo., the Reclamation 
Department pays high honor to a most 
patient, persistent, wise, and. tactful 
supporter and promoter of reclamation 
projects of the entire West. 

I am happy to make this a part of the 
Recorp of Congress from which all con- 
servation projects spring. 

In closing let me quote from the an- 
nouncement by the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, W. A. Dex- 
heimer: 

Mr. Dille’s contribution as a private citi- 
zen in overcoming obstacles and discourag- 
ing delays faced in the construction of the 
project earned him the friendly title of 
“ramrod”—the man who gets things done. 
Mr. Dille figured in many preliminary tasks 
in the 1930’s in getting public support. for 
a Federal project, raising money for pre- 
liminary feasibility surveys, determining a 
fair means of settlement of project cost 
obligations, and many other matters neces- 


sary for construction of the “B.g T” de- 
velopment. 


The citation follows: 


SECRETARY McKay ANNOUNCES CONSERVATION 
AWARDS TO RECLAMATIONISTS 


Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay 
today announced the award of a group con- 
servation citation to a volunteer reclamation 
organization in the Mountain States, and a 
conservation award to 80-year-old John Marr 
Dille, of Fort Morgan, Colo., called the “ram- 
rod” of the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
in northeastern Colorado. 
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Commissioner of Reclamation, W. A. Dex- 
heimer, said that the Department’s Conserva- 
tion Service Award approved for Mr. Dille is 
due to the latter’s “patience, persistence, 
wisdom, energy, tact, and diplomacy” in the 
formulation and construction of the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project. 

“Mr. Dille’s contribution as a private citi- 
zen in overcoming obstacles and discouraging 
delays faced in the construction of the proj- 
ect earned him the friendly title of ‘ram- 
rod’—the man who gets things done,” Com- 
missioner Dexheimer said. < 

Mr. Dille figured in many preliminary tasks 
in the 1930’s in getting public support for a 
Federal project, raising money for prelimi- 
nary feasibility surveys, determining a fair 
means of settlement of project cost obliga- 
tions, and many other matters necessary for 
construction of the “Big T” development. 

A Conservation Service Award will be given 
also to the Water Users Irrigation Confer- 
ence, headquartered at Billings, Mont., rep- 
resenting water users principally on Bureau 
of Reclamation constructed projects in the 
States of Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. This group award is 
made for the contributions by the water 
users in developing a more effective working 
relationship among water development agen- 
cies and the local beneficiaries of the proj- 
ects. 

Mr. Dexheimer said that the award to the 
Water Users Irrigation Conference is partic- 
ularly appropriate. He said, “This group— 
voluntary, objective, and governed solely by 
the consensus of open forum—has assumed a 
stature in the affairs of reclamation making 
it fully deserving of this nomination.” The 
organization is now in its eighth year. 

Concerned with improving irrigated agri- 
culture, this group has worked with local, 
State, and Federal agencies to achieve at all 
levels improvements in water conservation, 
watershed protection, irrigation practice, and 
many other activities related to farming and 
water use—such as fish and wildlife protec- 
tion, fire control, and elimination of weeds. 


The Man for the Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr.IKARD. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared recently in 
the Wichita Falls, Tex., Daily Times, 
refers to a recent statement made by 
Speaker RAYBURN concerning the distin- 
guished majority leader of the Senate, 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

This fine editorial, I believe, bespeaks 
the opinion of a great majority of Tex- 
ans as well as the thinking of a great 
many Democrats throughout. the 
country. 

THE MAN FOR THE JOB 


The Times congratulates Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN in coming out yesterday for Senator 
LYNDON JOHNSON as Texas’ favorite son. 

We heartily agree with the Speaker of the 
House when he says that Senator JOHNSON 
is the key to Texas’ political troubles. Our 
hat is off to Speaker RAYBURN for his forth- 
right conviction and good judgment in sug- 
gesting such an able leader as LYNDON JOHN- 
son to be the State’s favorite son and chair- 
man of the Texas delegation to the Demo- 
cratic Convention in Chicago. : 

Under his outstanding leadership, Texas 
without a doubt, would have a real voice in 
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the proceedings of the national convention 
and would work for the nominees of the 
Democratic Party. 

Senator JoHNsoNn, who is keenly aware of 
national responsibilities and who knows 
Texas and Texans, is a natural for the job. 
Under his leadership, we can begin now to 
put our house in order. 

LYNDON JOHNSON has all the qualifications 
that are needed for Texas’ favorite son and 
chairman of the Texas delegation at Chicago. 
He is the man for the job. Let’s ask him to 
take it. 

Senator JonHnson can do for the Demo- 
cratic Party of Texas the same kind of job 
he is doing for the Nation as the majority 
leader of the United States Senate, where 
his service is underscored by courageous, 
forthright, faithful, and plainspoken quali- 
ties. 

Texans can accept with confidence the man 
they know best. Senator JOHNSON has 
proved by his tolerance, forbearance, and 
believable pledges to the people that he is 
fully qualified for this new leadership he is 
asked to assume. 

LYNDON JOHNSON is no extremist. Rather, 
he is a happy warrior who has the tact and 
ability and understanding to unite in con- 
fident comradeship all fellow Texans. He is . 
the man best equipped to restore order and 
prevent a repetition of chaos. 

The honorable and venerable Texan, 
Speaker RAYBURN, has launched a movement 
which should strike spontaneous accord from 
Brownsville to Texline, from El Paso to Tex- 
arkana. LyNDON JOHNSON, majority leader of 
the Senate, Texas’ senior Senator, is the man 
to whom we now look. 


United for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1 956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following: 


Speaking before the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers at Leominster last night Con- 
gressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN called for. “‘more 
practical application in American govern- 
ment and American life of the spirit and 
ideals of Abraham Lincoln whose great work 
in preserving the Union and uniting the Na- 
tion,” he said, “was one of the most illus- 
trious features of history.” 

“More perhaps than any other President,” 
declared PHILBIN, “Lincoln was a man of the 
people. He understood their problems and 
ever strived to better their condition. He 
believed in American principles and did 
everything in his power to guard them.” 

“Some of our problems today,” said the 
Congressman, “are similar to those which 
Lincoln faced because there are bitter con- 
flicts of opinion regarding constitutional 
questions which seriously threaten national 
unity and there is an insidious world con- 
spiracy which menaces our freedom and 
security,” he said. 

Lauding the working people for their con- 
tributions, PHILBIN said: “On the other hand, 
the Nation as a whole is enjoying the great- 
est prosperity it has ever known with more 
people employed than ever before. We must 
see to it that this prosperity not only con- 
tinues, but that it extends to every section 
and every class of the American people. We 
must insist that our great free-enterprise 
economy which is the one thing our potential 
enemy fears, and which is so essential to 
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our national defense is encouraged to ex- 
Panding productivity, high levels of employ- 
ment, and social standards—health, housing, 
education, security, and civil rights. 

“We pride ourselves on our free-enterprise 
System because it has given us greater ma- 
terial benefits and abundant living than men 
and women have ever experienced in the long 
Struggle to establish civilization.” 

PHILBIN praised the flexibility of the Amer- 
ican economy: “It must always be remem- 
bered that this free system which we prize 
and cherish cannot be merely static, and 
it cannot be purely material. It must move 
forward with the times in which we live. 
It must constantly adapt itself to the new 
Social needs arising in this fabulous atomic 
age. It must never challenge human dignity 
or lose sight of great moral and spiritual 
truths from which it draws its very life. 
This system, like our Government itself, be- 
longs to all the people and no economic 
Oligarchy can be allowed to exploit it for 
Selfish ends inimicable to public interest. 

“Under our Constitution there must be 
Opportunity for all and there must be equal- 
ity before the law, opportunity for everyone 
regardless of his racial derivation, his relig- 
ious affiliation, his social or financial stand- 
ing or his station in life to get ahead accord- 
ing to his ability and his ambition, to receive 
just compensation for his labor, to be pro- 
tected in the conditions under which he 
works and lives and to be respected in his 
fundamental right as an individual and a 
human being. There can be no second-class 
citizens in this country.” 

Urging greater responsibility of citizen- 
ship PHILBIN said: “We may have the feeling 
sometimes that there is to much emphasis 
Placed upon rights and not enough on re- 
Sponsibilities. If we hope to enjoy the fruits 
of a great free government which guards 
and protects our rights, it logically follows 
that we must willingly assume our share of 
responsibility for keeping the Government 
as well as the economic system sound, hon- 
est, well managed and responsive to the will 
of the people. The greatest danger to this 
Nation is not from foreign attack, not from 
foreign enemies, not from atomic or hydro- 
gen bombs, not from communism, socialism, 
or any other ism. The greatest danger to 
this country comes from within, from com- 
Placency, from apathy, from indifference, 
from failure to accept and share responsi- 
bility for protecting the precious heritage 
of freedom.” 

Stressing obstruction of world peace as 
holding up human progress, the Congress- 
man continued: “Not for one moment would 
I minimize the very grave dangers that con- 
front us as the result of the present world 
Situation. There are a host of very grave 
problems which, up to this time, have not 
been solved despite Geneva and all the other 
conferences. If it were not for the existing 
international threat against peace, order, and 
freedom, this Nation and the world, because 
of the astonishing advance of science, indus- 
trial know-how and economic technique, 
would be on the threshold of the greatest age 
in all history. Amazing scientific discoveries 
are being developed daily which hold the key 
to untold prosperity, progress, and happi- 
ness for the whole human race. The tragedy 
of it all is that up to this time these great 
new inventions are being implemented for 
war mostly rather than for peace. Thus a 
black shadow of fear, doubt, and skepticism 
hangs over the world and people everywhere 
are in constant dread that a great war waged 
with atomic-laden rockets and guided mis- 
Siles will destroy the monuments of civiliza- 
tion. 

“I cannot predict when these conditions 
will change, when peace will come to this 
disillusioned planet, but I do know that 
Peace can never be based on further appease- 
ment of those who are seeking to destroy 
us, or upon the surrender of our most cher- 
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ished political and spiritual ideals. On the 
other hand, I believe very sincerely and with 
deep conviction that we would have secured 
peace long ago if real resolution, firmness, 
determination, and courage had been dis- 
played by those charged with leadership of 
the free world. I am convinced that it is 
only through strength, not through weak- 
ness, timidity, and cowering fear, that peace 
can be established, and I may say that I also 
believe that peace may be closer at hand 
than many people think, because we can be 
sure that the potential enemy is just as 
anxious to avoid wholesale destruction as 
we of the free world are. It is for this rea- 
son that we must exert every effort to pro- 
mote the cause of international disarma- 
ment and peace.” 

PHILBIN hailed recently adopted flood 
measures and plans for an atomic plant in 
this. area as splendid signs for the future: 

“I am optimistic, too, about the business 
and economic outlook for our State and for 
New England. Two things happened just 
this past week in Washington which are 


most encouraging: First, the passage by 


Congress of flood-control legislation which 
will enable a start to be made on projects 
to protect our area against these great nat- 
ural disasters, and, secondly, the announce- 
ment by the Atomic Energy Commission that 
it is authorizing an atomic powerplant for 
our region. In my opinion both these meas- 
ures, in time, will give tremendous inpetus 
to our prosperity, our economic and social 
well-being.” 

The Congressman closed his remarks with 
a plea for unity and toleration: “It is for 
us then as sovereign citizens of the greatest 
democracy on earth to look forward to the 
future with expectant minds and courageous 
hearts. If we keep our country united in 
freedom, if we preserve our great constitu- 
tional system with its safeguards of indi- 
vidual rights, if we nurture the true Amer- 
ican spirit of toleration and fairness toward 
our own and other peoples, if we faithfully 
practice the principles of social justice, if 
we exercise eternal vigilance against the ene- 
mies of our country, foreign and domestic, 
if we insist upon honor, honesty, and in- 
tegrity in our public affairs, if we individ- 
ually and collectively discharge our respon- 
sibility as the proud inheritors of the lagacy 
of American liberty keeping our country 
strong against aggression, vigorous,,and pro- 
gressive in its economic life, resolute in its 
high purpose, we need have no fear of fu- 
ture events. Our Nation and the world under 
God will go on to enjoy the fruits and bless- 
ings of a glorious age of security, plenty, 
and peace.” 


From Drill Sergeant to Admiral—Adm. 
Murrey Royar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, “Murph” Royar literally stum- 
bled into the Navy. As a student at the 
University of California, he was obliged 
to take military training under the 
Army’s Reserve officer-training program. 
California was a land-grant college and 
every student was required to “left, right, 
hep, hep” asa part ofthe ROTC. Young 
Royar soon earned the wrath of a hard- 
boiled veteran Army drill sergeant sta- 
tioned at the school. 
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One hot afternoon, after a particularly 
poor performance by Royar on the drill 
field, the sergeant became so incensed he 
bawled him out in front of the whole 
company. “Royar,” he bellowed, “you’ve 
got two left feet. You'll never make an 
Army man.” 

At that precise moment in 1916 Mur- 
rey L. Royar decided that if he ever 
went into the Armed Forces it would not 
be the Army. 

A few days after the United States en- 
tered World War I on April 6, 1917, Royar 
tried to enlist in the Marine Corps. The 
Marine Corps lost a foot soldier; the 
Navy gained a bright young man who 
was to become one of its top officers. 

Royar was a rear admiral, Chief of 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Paymaster General of the Navy, and the 
head of the Navy’s Supply Corps. Those 
were his titles. His job as Chief of 
BuSandA made him head man over the 
jpurchasing, fiscal, and transportation 
functions of the Navy. 

He was responsible for seeing that 
every Man and woman in the Navy was 
paid, fed, and clothed; he directed the 
procurement activities for all of the sup- 
ply parts used by shore installations as 
well as ships and planes of the fleets; 
he paid the Navy’s bills and, as head of 
transportation, the movement of all 
Navy material by commercial carrier in 
the continental United States came un- 
der his direction. Approximately 5,600 
Navy Supply Corps officers on ships and 
the stations looked to him for manage- 
ment, supervision, and guidance in their 
assignments. 

In his capacity as Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, Admiral 
Royar was the Navy’s No. 1 business- 
man. The Bureau’s inventory of sup- 
plies is equal in value to the total of the 
Nation’s nine largest corporations. Its 
annual transactions run into billions of 
dollars. Nearly 60,000 civilian workers 
were under his direction. He managed 
the buying, selling, storage, bookkeeping, 
and accounting, transportation, and the 
feeding and clothing of approximately 
800,000 men and women. In addition, 
he directed the activities of a chain of 
stores—commissaries, exchanges, and 
ships’ stores—with branches in every 
part of the world where there were shore 
installations and ships of the fleet. 

As he himself once put it, “If I were 
wearing Army khaki instead of the Navy 
blue, I’d be wearing 3 hats, figuratively 
speaking, as Quartermaster General, 
Chief of Finance, and Chief of Trans- 
portation.” His post incorporated the 
duties of all three. If any Navy officer 
could get a maximum of work out of his 
subordinates with a minimum of effort it 
was Admiral Royar. A commander, one 
of a number of officers who had served 
pa Royar in various stations, went to 
“Admiral Royar,” he said, “I am not 
happy in this job. There simply isn’t 
enough responsibility and enough work 
to keep me busy.” 

Admiral Royar listened sympathet- 
ically to his tale of woe. Then he said, 
“Son, suppose you go back to the office 
and give this assignment another 2 
months’ trial.” The commander went 
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back to his office. As important new 
assignments came along, Admiral Royar 
saw to it that they were given to the 
commander. Finally, at the end of 2 
months, the commander was back beg- 
ging for a letup. 

Royar was popular with his subordi- 
nates. Perhaps it was because the gray- 
haired Bureau chief was kind, patient, 
willing to listen to their explanations 
when things did not go as they should. 

Through the years, Admiral Royar 
has not changed his philosophy to any 
great extent in dealing with his fellow 
members of the Navy—no matter 
whether they were officers or enlisted 
men. During World War II, while serv- 
ing as Inspector General of the Supply 
Corps, Admiral Royar adopted a policy 
of correcting rather than commanding. 
If, on inspecting a supply depot, he found 
something wrong, he called it to the at- 
tention of the commanding officer for 
action, and he invariably got it imme- 
diately. If corrective action was not 
taken, it was time enough to report the 
laxity to headquarters in Washington. 
His thoughtful consideration and friend- 
ly approach has endeared him to subor- 
dinates, both officers and civilian em- 
ployees, wherever he has been stationed. 

Those who failed to respond to the 
friendly approach learned to their dis- 
may that Royar could be hard-boiled 
too if the need arose. As a Navy man 
for more than 36 years he demanded 
discipline and performance. However, 
he seldom lost his sense of humor and 
he found that a slight needling usually 
got action and quickly. 

Born in Los Angeles, Calif., November 
22, 1894, young Royar attended the pub- 
lic elementary schools. When he was 
12, his father died. The family was 
not wealthy and “Murph” Royar carried 
papers to supplement the family income. 
As grammar school graduation ap- 
proached, Royar, the boy, looked forward 
to entering high school. However, Los 
Angeles High School was already over- 
crowded and the number of freshmen 
who could matriculate was limited. 

The Los Angeles Times announced 2 
subscription-selling contest, with the 
winner to receive a scholarship to a 
California private high school. 

Working day and night, “Murph” 
Royar sold subscriptions in Los Angeles 
and Redlands, Calif., then a growing 
young community near Los Angeles. 
Fortunately, the boy’s uncle owned the 
Redlands Newspaper Distributing Agen- 
cy, and Royar astutely decided to con- 
centrate his campaign in the smaller 
town where there was less competition. 
When the campaign ended, “Murph” 
Royar was the winner. The Los Angeles 
Times called him the Redlands Rustler 
and carried his picture and a story of his 
accomplishments. Later, he was able 
to transfer to Los Angeles High School 
and was graduated from that institution. 

In January 1914, Royar matriculated 
at the University of California at Berke- 
ley, later graduating with a bachelor of 
science degree. 

In the spring of 1917 and graduation 
approaching, the United States was al- 
ready at war. Turned down by the 
Marines, Royar learned that the Navy 
was accepting applicants for its Pay 
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Officers’ School. Royar determined to 
apply and take the examination. Royar 
passed the examinations but was obliged 
to wait several weeks for appointment 
to the Pay Officers’ School. 

On June 29, 1917, he was appointed en- 
sign in the Navy Supply Corps and as- 
signed to the school. 

By late September 1917, when he fin- 
ished training at the Pay Officers’ School, 
Ensign Royar was, in his own mind, as 
they say in the Supply Corps, ready for 
sea. 

His first duty assignment was as sup- 
ply officer aboard the U. S. S. Columbia, 
which was tied up in New York harbor 
in preparation for convoy duty when he 
reported to the captain. 

Royar has only one surrender on his 
record and that was to the charms of a 
pretty nurse who was on duty with the 
Army at Vladivostok, Russia, shortly 
after World War I in 1919. Then a two- 
stripe lieutenant, Royar was aboard the 
U. S. S. New Orleans, which was station 
ship for the Asiatic area. Part of his 
duties included outfitting men for a 
newly organized Czech navy at Vladivo- 
stok. It was there he met and fell in love 
with Nurse Mabel L. McVey. 

A few months later Mabel McVey was 
in Manila, en route to the United States. 
Lieutenant Royar also was on duty in 
the Philippine capital. Their days to- 
gether passed swiftly and the day for her 
departure arrived. The ship was to sail 
on the evening of January 28. A few 
hours before sailing time “Murph” Royar 
and Mabel McVey were married. 

Throughout his long naval career, 
Mabel Royar has been a source of en- 
couragement and cooperation to her hus- 
band. Moving from station to station, 
the bane of a Navy wife’s existence, wait- 
ing at home for her husband to return 
from sea duty and the long tough years 
of living on a junior officer’s pay did not 
faze Mrs. Royar. The difficulties and 
worries of raising a family under those 
circumstances did not affect her looks 
either because Mrs. Royar is a beautiful 
woman today by any standards. 

In 1927, Royar was transferred from 
the U. S. S. Relief and became assistant 
supply officer for the 12th Naval District 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 

In 1931, Royar was assigned to the 
U. S. S. Chicago, a cruiser that was just 
commissioned. He served aboard the 
Chicago for 3 years. Then followed a 


tour of duty in Washington as assistant. 


to the officer in charge of the stock 
division of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. From 1938 until 1940, he was 
supply officer on the aircraft carrier, the 
U.S. S. Saratoga. From 1940 until 1942, 
he was senior assistant to the supply 
officer at the Washington, D. C., Navy 
Yard. In May 1942 he reported once 
again to the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, serving consecutively as officer 
in charge of the maintenance division, 
responsible for plans and operation of 
the budget and overall administrative 
control over civilian personnel in the 
field. In 1944, he became officer in charge 
of 7 divisions of the Bureau’s account- 
ing group. He had already assumed 
charge of the Bureau’s part in the lease- 
lend program and for all reciprocal aid 
activities. 
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He was appointed Inspector General of 
the Supply Corps on November 1, 1944. 
On April 3, 1945, he was promoted to 
rear admiral to the time of his retire- 
ment from June 16, 1943. He served in 
that capacity until January 4, 1946, when 
he took command of the Navy Supply 
Center at Norfolk, Va., where he served 
more than 2 years. In February 1948 
Admiral Royar took over command of 
the huge Oakland Navy Supply Center. 
When the Korean hostilities started in 
June 1950, NSC Oakland was ready to 
start pouring out millions of tons of sup- 
plies to the Pacific fleet. On October 
10, 1951, Admiral Royar was sworn in as 
Paymaster General of the Navy and 
Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts. 

A few months after becoming Chief 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Admiral Royar launched a program of 
streamlining the Navy supply system. 
Called Operation Slim-Trim, the pro- 
gram provides for the elimination of 
thousands of items of Navy stocks, which 
no longer are useful to the Navy. 

Admiral Royar, besides holding var- 
ious campaign medals, has been decor- 
ated with the Legion of Merit, the Order 
of the British Empire (Commander), the 
Legion of Honor from the French Gov- 
ernment, and the Haakon VII Liberation 
Medal from the Government of Nor- 
way. 

This year Royar completed his tour 
of duty as Chief of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts. He and Mrs. Royar, 
who have 2 daughters and 3 grand- 
children, plan to make their home at 
Walnut Creek, Calif., 10 miles from Oak- 
land, where he will work on his valuable 
stamp collection. He specializes in first 
day covers, and has a cabinet full of 
well-filled stamp albums. Meanwhile, 
he will carry on with the motto which 
he has adopted for all of his activities 
in the Navy: 


Nothing is impossible as long as nobody 
cares who gets the credit. 


The most beautiful part of the day is 
the sunset. Admiral Royar has had a 
happy home life, the key to real happi- 
ness. His superb record is one of which 
he, his family, and his friends are very 
proud. 

He is a freeman and may do what he 
chooses. I predict that he, like the sun- 
set, will find beauty and satisfaction to 
the day when the twilight of his life 
goes beyond the horizon. 


Ideal Spot for Navy Trainees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed action by the Navy to shut down 
the Normal Air Technical Training Cen- 
ter has caused great concern among the 
Oklahoma congressional delegation and 
among civic leaders and constituents of 
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Oklahoma. I ask unanimous consent 
that the following editorial from the 
Norman Transcript of Friday, February 
24, 1956, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the follow- 
ing editorial was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

IDEAL SPOT FOR Navy TRAINEES 


Dollars count in the Navy training-school 
Program, but so do the mental attitudes and 
the morals of the young men who become 
Naval trainees in such schools as naval air 
technical training. 

There is little doubt that Norman is just 
about the most ideal city in the Nation in or 
near which the Navy operates a training 
School. We have a friendly, wholesome com- 
munity, free of gambling and liquor joints 
and houses of prostitution. 

Everybody treats Navy personnel just like 
they treat their friends and neighbors. The 
University of Oklahoma adds an educational 
and cultural atmosphere to the community 
Which is conducive to good study habits and 
good conduct on the part of the sailors who 
come here. 

Merchants charge only fair prices and 
Navy personnel find the cost of living here 
considerably less than in any of the large 
Navy centers in the country. 

No jet planes roar overhead all day here, 
as they do at Jacksonville and Memphis, 
distracting the students from their studies 
and classroom activities. Navy officials tell 
us that students at the Norman base do 
better work generally than do those in the 
ome type school at other places. 

On ‘the whole, everything here makes for 
an ideal training school, and that factor is 
worthy of serious consideration by Navy op- 
erating officials who have decided they can 
Save some money by moving the NATTC to 
Memphis. However, even the saving possi- 
bility is subject to question in the light of 
Possible world developments of the next few 
years. 

The increased tempo of the cold war be- 
tween the free and the Communist worlds, 
and the steadily increasing number of inci- 
dents which threaten a shooting war are in 
themselves sufficient to question the merits 
of any proposal to curtail Navy operations 
which are directly concerned with air and 
sea activities. 

And the American people, while wanting 
efficiency and economy in the Armed Forces, 
do not want false economy, as Representa- 
tive Jonn Jarman terms the proposed clos- 
ing of the Norman base, or pennywise, 
Pound-foolish policies as the move is de- 
scribed by Senator MIKE MoNRONEY. 

The fact that the primary naval air tech- 
nical training program has been moved 
four times since 1945, from Norman to Mem- 
Phis, then to Jacksonville, back to Mem- 
Phis and back to Norman, supports the sug- 
gestion that the school should have been 
Continued at Norman all of the time from 
1946 to 1952 when it was reactiviated. 

It is estimated that transfer of the school 
to Memphis as now proposed would cost 
$1,200,000. That in itself means no saving 
could be effected by the transfer for 2 years. 
In the meantime if world conditions call for 
further expansion of the Navy and the 
Memphis base becomes overcrowded again, 
chances are the Navy would again move the 
primary school to Norman. 

Considering the likelihood that the Navy 
will have to expand that phase of training 
again in the next few years it is taking an 
unnecessary risk in closing down the Nor- 
man installation. 

It also is pointed out that when the Nor- 
Man base was reactivated in 1952, the Navy 
spent about $4 million in repairs and im- 
provements to get it underway again. If 
it is allowed to run down again, it would 
cost far more to reopen at some future date 
than it would to keep it operating now. 
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People’s Capitalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp an interesting and perti- 
nent comment on the USIA exhibit, 
People’s Capitalism, which appeared in 
a recent monthly letter of the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York: 

PEOPLE’S CAPITALISM 


Workers will be busy in Washington’s 
Union Station for the next few weeks pack- 
ing and crating this country’s latest entry 
in the worldwide “war of ideas.” It’s a 
United States Information Agency-sponsored 
exhibit to illustrate People’s Capitalism. 
This is the newest name to describe our eco- 
nomic system—one under which a large per- 
centage of the people own the means of pro- 
duction and under which workers share in 
the results of increased output through 
higher wages and more abundant goods at 
lower prices. 

The exhibit’s main features are a typical 
worker’s house, 1776 vintage, and one of to- 
day’s models—complete with automatic 
dishwasher, garbage disposal unit, and a car 
parked in the garage. Panels and displays 
chronicle the tremendous improvement in 
living standards that has taken place in the 
United States over the years. Some 25,000 
people trooped through the exhibit in a 
week-long Washington preview last month; 
it’s now being readied for shipment to India, 
Japan, and other Asian countries before 
reaching the European trade fairs this sum- 
mer. 


The Advertising Council, which advanced 
the idea to the United States Information 
Agency, thinks the exhibit will demonstrate 
to the world the benefits for individuals un- 
der the American economic system. Dra- 
matic illustration of some of these benefits 
came out in fairly routine announcements 
not long ago. The American Iron and Steel 
Institute reported steelworkers have become 
men of substantial means, averaging a 
weekly paycheck of $103. Ivan L. Wiles, vice 
president of General Motors and manager of 
the Buick division, announced average earn- 
ings of the 90,000 people employed by GM in 
its five divisions in Flint, Mich., were $5,460 
last year, compared with $4,200 for fewer 
persons in 1950. Significantly, he added: 

“The employee in our shop can, and does, 
buy a Buick. For the first time, it’s gotten 
so the man on the assembly line can buy 
what he makes.” 

These evidences of growing and widely 
diffused prosperity in this country contrast 
sharply with workers’ rewards under dif- 
ferent economic systems. The idea of the 
exhibit, of course, is to show all people how 
our way of doing things provides more of the 
necessities and good things of life to more 
people than any society man has yet pro- 
duced, all under a system that cherishes in- 
dividual freedom. The story needs telling; 
ignorance and misunderstanding crop up 
here, and abroad, not only among unin- 
formed workers, but in high political circles 
as well. 

This spectacle of abundance for the com- 
mon man calls to mind a recent statement by 
Hugh Gaitskell, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the former Labor Government of Great 
Britain and now Clement Attlee’s successor 
as British Socialist leader. His Labor Party 
appeals to voters with a “fair shares for all” 
slogan. A few months back Mr. Gaitskell 
explained his reasons for backing Socialist 
economics this way: 
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:“I am a Socialist because I hate and loathe 
social injustice, because I hate the class 
structure that disfigures our society, because 
I hate poverty and squalor. I want to see a 
society in which rewards go according to 
merit * * * I want to see all this achieved 
by democratic means.” 

As the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has aptly suggested: “Mr. Gaitskell, 
you might try capitalism.” e 


Reforming Our Federal Tax Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, virtually 
every day all of us receive various sug- 
gestions for tax revision. For example, 
I have noted with interest the program 
recommended by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers designed to mod- 
ify what it feels to be extremes in the 
surtax rates on individuals and corpora- 
tions—a program geared to foster eco- 
nomic growth in our land. 

And other groups, as well, have pre- 
sented and will present their programs 
to the Congress. 

On Saturday night, it was my pleas- 
ure to deliver a radio address by trans- 
scription over station WGN, Chicago. 

In the course of the program I men- 
tioned various possibilities for tax re- 
lief, assuming the revenue situation in 
our country will permit. 

I send to the desk the prepared text 
of my broadcast, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S=NATOR WILEY PRESENTS 12-Pornt Tax RE- 
FORM PROGRAM—URGES CONSIDERATION OF 
LIBERALIZED DEDUCTIONS, RELIEF FOR SMALL 
BUsINESS—TAX AVERAGING—MORE DIVIDEND 
Tax RELIEF—SPURRING OF OVERSEAS INVEST= 
MENT 
It is a real pleasure to address you once 

more through the courtesy of station WGN. 

I have selected as my topic this evening 
a subject which affects 55 million American 
taxpayers. It is the subject of taxes them- 
selves. 

You remember wise old Ben Franklin said- 
that “Nothing is certain except death and 
taxes.” 

Yet, I know that you will agree with me 
that they are a necessary part of the price 
we pay for national survival. ; 

Meanwhile, they should be as fair and 
equitable as possible. 

So, during these next few minutes, I would 
like to talk to you about taxes and about tax 
reform, T would like to submit a few ideas 
about some necessary changes which I feel 
should be made in the tax laws—changes in 
taxes on income, on corporations, on divi- 
dends, in order to assure fairness for all our 
people, 

After all, you know, on April 15 you and 
I are going to have to send in our Federal 
income-tax returns. In addition, there are 
sizable State and local returns to be paid. 

And, so, this subject is of real importance 
to all of us. 

Here, then, is my report to you, through a 
series of questions and answers on this very 
complex subject. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX LAW STILL 
MONTHS AWAY 


Question. Senator WILEY, the questions in 
most people’s minds are: What is the actual 
long-range outlook for tax revision? Should 
there be tax relief now? And what is the 
real status of tax-relief legislation at this 
point in the current Congress? 

Answer. Let’s start with that last question 
first. A new tax law is still months away. 
In other words, it will probably be quite a 
while before the House of Representatives 
and the Senate have concluded hearings and 
have drawn up a definite program for tax 
changes. 

Moreover, remember that most Federal ap- 
propriation bills are still to be enacted. So, 
at this early stage, it is difficult to try to 
anticipate the actual amount of tax reform 
we can expect. 

What we do know is this: The tax burden 
on our people is very heavy. So, almost 
everyone is agreed that, at the first possible 
opportunity, the burden should be lightened. 


THE HEAVY BURDENS OF THE UNITED STATES 
TREASURY 


At the same time, we know that Uncle Sam 
still has very heavy obligations to pay. That 
means obligations of national defense against 
international communism. It means obliga- 
tions of paying interest and principal on the 
$281 billion national debt, obligations of 
looking after the needs of our 22 million vet- 
erans, particularly the sick and wounded, as 
well as obligations for the overall expenses 
of running the Government. That all adds 
up to $65 billion or so. 

Question. Obviously, then, the question of 
tax relief ties in with the question of bal- 
ancing the huge national budget. 


EISENHOWER STRIVING TO AVOID DEFICIT 
FINANCING 


Answer. Of course. We Americans want a 
balanced budget. We don’t like to mortgage 
still more the welfare of future generations. 
We want to avoid another Government deficit 
if it is at all possible. Remember, dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, we have 
unfortunately, had a deficit in all but 3 of 
the years. 

A deficit is, of course, bad business. Bor- 
rowing, issuing more printing-press money 
represent inflationary steps. A deficit de- 
preciates the value of every dollar in your 
pocket, in your savings bank, in your life 
insurance policy, in your pension. 

Fortunate, President Eisenhower now 
anticipates a balanced budget for the 1957 
fiscal year, provided the line can be held, 

And of course, if our economy is indeed 
held in high gear, if national income and 
gross national product continue to run high, 
if 65 million people are employed, then there 
should be ample revenue coming to Uncle 
Sam. 

And, I firmly believe, that all these good 
things will indeed happen. 

Question. You feel, however, Senator, that 
some form of tax revision is overdue? 

Answer. Very definitely. 


THREE PRINCIPLES OF FAIR TAXATION 


Question. Well, what do you feel are the 
principles on which taxes should be levied— 
the principles on which tax reforms should 
be effective? 

Answer. Well, first taxes must still be based 
primarily on the ability to pay. 

Second, taxes should as a matter of prin- 
ciple, provide reasonable incentive to earn, to 
grow, to expand. 

You know, in these high-cost days, it takes 
more than $15,000 of risk capital to develop a 
single new American job. And in some mod- 
ern industries, with high costs of machinery 
and plant, it may take double and triple that 
amount, $30,000—-$45,000. 

We can’t expand America—we can’t look 
after the needs of our growing population— 
unless there is adequate incentive to the free 
enterprise system. 
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Taxes which may be too high—excessive 
taxes which confiscate almost all profits or 
compensation—turn out to produce very 
little revenue, instead of a lot of revenue. 

And third, of course taxes, insofar as 
possible, should be nondiscriminatory, should 
be fair and equitable, as between different 
groups. 

Question. Senator Wiley, thus far, you have 
discussed the possibility of tax relief and 
you have mentioned some of the funda- 
mental American principles on which taxes 
should be based. Now, would you tell us 
some changes which should be considered in 
the tax laws? What specific proposals do you 
personally have in mind, for example, to en- 
courage a more prosperous America? 


CAUTION AS REGARDS WHEN TAXES CAN BE CUT 


Answer. I'll be glad to spell out almost a 
dozen possible tax changes. I mention them 
however, only as possible for the immediate 
present, because obviously, until the expert 
committees—the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue have completed detailed studies 
of these proposals, it is hard to try to say 
which tax changes should come first. 


In other words, it would be unsound for . 


us at this early stage to assume that we can 
“wave a magic wand” and get all of these 
tax changes enacted at once. Instead, the 
various costs must be figured out, the vari- 
ous degrees of urgency. Then, those changes 
which are found to have the highest priority 
of need should be enacted. 

So I would like you, my friends, to think 
over these various tax reform possibilities. 
I would like you to figure out which of these 
possible changes should come first, because 
they may be the most needed. 

So far as I am concerned, there is real 
merit in the entire list that I am going to 
mention now. But the question is one of 
relative cost and of relative priority, and of 
Uncle Sam’s own serious financial needs. 

Question. Would you list, then, Senator, 
some of the specific changes which should 
be taken up as the revenue situation may 
permit? ; 


END TAX DISCRIMINATION 
BUSINESS 


Answer. Yes. Let’s start off with a tax 
affecting the group which is the backbone of 
America—small business. 

I, for one, very definitely feel that smaller 
United States enterprise should not be hit 
by taxes which are so high and so heavy that 
the small business cannot possibly grow. 
Right now, if a business earns more than 
$25,000 per year, it gets hit immediately by 
so heavy a tax as to find expansion very dif- 
ficult. 

There have been many proposals, therefore, 
to raise the minimum fioor at which small 
business will be taxed at high rates. Toraise 
that floor to, says, $250,000 would provide a 
real break for millions of small enterprises, 


AGAINST SMALL 


DEDUCT LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUMS 

Question. Now, what about taxes on the 
average man? 

Answer. Well, let me refer to a tax change 
on an item which affects just about every 
American family. I am referring to life in- 
surance. 

Right now, you cannot, on your Federal 
return—deduct the cost of any life insurance 
premiums which you pay to protect your own 
family. 

But, so far as I am concerned, if a man 
wisely invests his savings in a life insurance 
policy to protect his wife and children, that 
man should be encouraged. He should be 
permitted to make a reasonable deduction— 
say, at least the first $100 or $200 of those 
life insurance premiums. In that way, we 
will be encouraging thrift; we will be en- 
couraging protection of the American home. 
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TAKE A NEW LOOK AT NUISANCE TAXES 


Question. How about a third change? 

Answer. Well, thirdly, there is the whole 
matter of the excise taxes—the so-called 
nuisance taxes—on everything from trans- 
portation to entertainment, telephone calls, 
jewelry, pens, club dues, cameras, restau- 
rant checks, and a wide variety of other 
items. 

We should take a whole new look at the 
excise tax structure, because there are defi- 
nitely a great many inequities in it. We 
should make sure that excise, basically, af- 
fect luxuries—I emphasize—luxuries, in- 
stead of day-to-day necessities, as happens 
in far too many instances of excise taxes 
today. 

DIVIDEND TAX RELIEF SOUND 


Question. Now, how about a fourth sub- 
ject for possible tax change? How about 
taxes, say affecting American stockholders? 

Answer. I am glad you brought that up, 
because this is a most important area of the 
free enterprise system. 

You know, back in 1954 when Congress 
enacted the first big change in the Internal 
Revenue Code in the last 75 years, Congress 
wisely decided that there should be some 
modest relief from the evil of double taxa- 
tion of corporate dividends. 

In other words, Congress felt that it is 
not fair to tax a corporation on money 
which it actually pays out in dividends, and 
then to put a double tax on the very same 
money as it enters the shareholder’s 
pocket—that means the pocket of the man 
who owns the corporation in the first place. 
And so, Congress provided a minimum 
amount of dividend tax relief. 

Unfortunately, there are some people who 
want to eliminate—wipe out—even this mod- 
est relief from dividend taxes—which covers 
only the first $50 and then 4 percent there- 
after. 

But I feel exactly to the contrary. I’m 
against eliminating this modest relief. I 
feel that when the fiscal situation permits, 
as I am hoping it will in the not too distant 
future, Congress should think over the possi- 
bility of still further dividend tax relief. 


WIDEN STOCKOWNERSHIP IN AMERICA 


Question. What would be your reason for 
taking that position? 

Answer. Very simple. I want more and 
more Americans to invest soundly and wisely 
in their own free-enterprise system. 

It gives them a real property stake in 
America. It gives them an understanding of 
the problems of industry. It gives them in- 
centive to see an expanding America. 

You know, there are fortunately 1.4 mil- 
lion stockholders in the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. There are 540,000 stock- 
holders in General Motors, and around a 
third of a million Ford Motor Co., in General 
Electric and Standard Oil of New Jersey, plus 
millions of stockholders in other corpora- 
tions. 

To me that is a healthy characteristic of 
our free economy. We need more sound in- 
vestment—I emphasize sound investment— 
not speculative fever, not a get-rich-quick 
psychology—but sound stockholding by peo- 
ple, even of modest means. 

That is the principle being encouraged by 
good brokerage houses and by stock ex- 
changes. It’s the principle behind the very 
fine monthly investment plan for stock pur- 
chases. It’s the principle behind the sound 
program of enacting new laws for stock gifts 
by parents to their children, 


TAKE A LOOK AT CAPITAL GAINS TAX 


And tied up, too, with this whole question 
of wider stock ownership is a fifth matter— 
reviewing the present capital gains tax. A 
great many folks feel that this tax serves to 
prevent turnover in investment and to limit 
expansion of our economy. They feel that 
we ought to look closely at other major 
countries’ practice of avoiding this type of 
capital gains tax. . 
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Question. We have covered five possible 
changes. How about a sixth, Senator? 


STIMULATE SAVINGS BY SELF-EMPLOYED 


Answer. Well, a sixth proposal which to 
Me has very definite attractive features, is 
One which would permit various self-em- 
Ployed people temporarily to postpone paying 

€s on a limited amount of money during 
their most productive years, so that they can 
build up some savings for their later years. 

In other words, let them build up their 
Nest egg for their retirement years. Right 
Now, the House of Representatives has þe- 
fore it what is known as the Jenkins-Keough 
bills. This sound legislation would affect 
Up to 10 million self-employed Americans— 
doctors, lawyers, architects, engineers, ac- 
Countants, shopkeepers, farmers, and workers 
who are not now covered under pension plans 
of employers. 

I think that Congress should very defi- 
nitely take action to help these self-employed 
People save up for their later years. 


THE SOUND TAX AVERAGING CONCEPT 


Question. That brings up a most inter- 
esting subject, Senator. It is the question of 
averaging for those few groups which 
have a relatively high income perhaps for 
just 1 or 2 or so years of their entire lives, 
Perhaps in their early twenties or thirties 
and then, after their popularity is over, get 
Only a low income. What do you think 
about that idea? 

Answer. I think that a strong case can be 
Made for the idea of tax averaging. In 
Other words, take the situation of an ath- 
lete—a baseball player on the Milwaukee 
Braves or Chicago Cubs; a basketball star 
or any actor or acress or playwright or dancer 
or singer. That person—on the average— 
May have only a couple of years of high in- 
Come. Then, for the rest of his or her life, 
he or she may have only a very modest in- 
Come. 

But in the 1 or 2 or 3 years of peak in- 
Come, Uncle Sam may confiscate almost 
their entire earnings. Then, when the ath- 
lete is past his prime, or when the actor or 
actress or singer has been succeeded by 
new stars, they often find that their income 
has dropped disastrously to a very low level. 
And so, there is almost nothing left to show 
for their 1 or 2 years of high income. 

Thus, there has been proposed a tax av- 
€raging concept. This would follow up on 
existing precedents in other fields. It 
would permit folks to average their income 
Over a period of time so that they would be 
taxed at relatively reasonable rates in any 
1 year. 

Recently, I have been glad to note evi- 
dence that the various performing arts—as 
Well as leaders in athletics and other fields— 
are becoming aware of their own problems 
and are getting together. They are forming 
an organization in Washington to present 
their case to the Congress and to the “Bar” 
of American public opinion. 

I think that they have a good case in 
Principle. And it ‘should be considered 
carefully in the interest of fairness and 
equity. 

WORKING MOTHERS, EDUCATION, 
OVERSEAS INVESTMENT 


Question. In the short time remaining, 
Senator WILEY, would you mention other 
real possibilities for tax reform—changes 
which have real merit? 

Answer. Delighted. Here are a few: 

1. Liberalize tax deductions for working 
mothers. They have to pay heavy expenses 
for baby sitters and boarding houses to look 
after their youngsters. The ceiling on the 
income of these working mothers, so far as 
deductions are concerned, is too low. It is 
only $4,500 per year for husband and wife. 
So, let’s raise that ceiling. 

2. Second, permit deductions of heavy 
costs incurred by parents in putting their 
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youngsters through higher education—in 
colleges and universities. 

3. Third, limit taxes on American earn- 
ings from private investments overseas. In 
that way, we can encourage more private in- 
vestment abroad. and reduce the necessity for 
Government economic aid as such. 

4. Deduct the first $100 in election cam- 
paign contributions made by the average 
man. This will encourage wider participa- 
tion in the financing of campaigns. 

5. Consider permitting deductions for 
moving expenses when a man’s job or loca- 
tion is changed. After all, new industries 
are rising all over America, and that requires 
moving. 

Question. Senator WILEY, you have covered 
a broad range of tax reforms—treforms affect- 
ing not only individuals, but businesses and 
the free-enterprise system as 4 whole. 

You indicated that it is a part of your 
philosophy that taxes be used to encourage 
our economy to grow, instead of freezing it, 
limiting it, preventing its expansion. 

I know, too, that it is a part of your phi- 
losophy that Americans should be realistic 
and should not expect tax reforms over- 
night. 

Answer. Absolutely right. I mentioned at 
the outset that we can’t expect all these 
meritorious tax changes to be taken up im- 
mediately. I have mentioned that the ones 
with highest priority should come first. 
And, most important of all, the needs of the 
Federal budget, the need for preventing a 
deficit, should be weighed. 


LOWERING TAXES MAY INCREASE REVENUE 


Question. I know, too, Senator, that you 
feel that, sometimes, lowering taxes may ac- 
tually result in increased revenue to Uncle 
Sam, because it helps to expand the tax base. 
In that way, more income will come in to the 
Federal Treasury. : 

Answer. Of course. We have luckily found 
in our history that sometimes, when you do 
lower the tax rates, you actually increase tax 
take, because you encourage an expanded 
America. 


TAX CRIMINALS, PREVENT EVASION 


Let me say, however, very realistically that 
most of the possible changes I have men- 
tioned would involve losses to the Treasury 
of considerable amounts of revenue, unless 
there are some ways of making up the lost 
revenue. That is why, for example, I want 
to see certain taxes increased. 

I am thinking, for example, about the taxes 
which are levied on that group of question- 
able Americans who evade and violate the 
law. You know, for example, that gambling 
in America is a $20 billion business. A lot 
of that gambling money escapes its fair share 
of paying taxes. In addition, I point out, as 
a former member of the Senate Crime Inves- 
tigating Committee, there are other crimi- 
nal influences which have evaded their fair 
share of taxes. And of course there are 
always a certain amount of chiselers who 
may not be criminals in another sense; that 
is, robbers,- thieves, gamblers—but who are 
not paying their fair share of taxes. I am 
for cracking down on those chiselers. Thus, 
I am for making up the revenue which might 
otherwise have to be paid by you, the honest 
man, the decent taxpayer, the man who com- 
prises most of our citizenry. 


CONCLUSION 


Question. Well, Senator, you have spelled 
out how you feel the tax structure can be 
changed, so that the man who contributes 
to America gets a tax break, while the small 
minority which violates our laws is treated 
accordingly. 

I know that our listeners have enjoyed your 
summary of the tax situation in our country. 
I know, too, that they will remember your 
word of caution, not to expect tax revision 
too fast, because the present situation in the 
Treasury, is not an easy one. 
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Answer. That about sums it up. It has 
been a real pleasure to address you tonight 
through the courtesy of station WGN. I hope 
that I may have your comments on the views 
which I have expressed. This is Wisconsin's 
senior Senator, ALEX WILEY, signing off from 
Washington. 


AAA View of Road Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include the fol- 
lowing extract from the testimony of 
Mr. John S. Giles, chairman of the high- 
way committee of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, who appeared before 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
on February 21, 1956. This extract was 
reprinted in a recent issue of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. Mr. Giles is a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Reading and Berks 
County, Pa. He is an expert on high- 
way and traffic problems, formerly 
serving as police commissioner of 
Reading. He is currently the president 
of the Reading Automobile Club. 

The extract follows: 


The American Automobile Association 
comes before you strongly urging an ex- 
panded highway program, favoring pay-as- 
you-build financing, and recognizing the 
necessity of additional taxes. The basic 
principles of our policy are as follows: 


1. Any proposal for a Federal aid highway 
program should reflect pay-as-you-go financ- 
ing. 

2. While major emphasis should be placed 
upon improvement o fthe national system 
of interstate highways, provision also should 
be made for concurrently increasing the 
Federal aid primary, secondary and urban 
highway programs. 

3. A program of this magnitude on a pay- 
as-you-go basis will require a large increase 
in available Federal funds for highway pur- 
poses. 

TAXES BASED ON HIGHWAY USE 

4. Federal excise taxes on gasoline, diesel 
fuel, lubricating oil, tires, tubes and camel- 
back form a realistic basis for measuring 
highway use, and revenues equal to the pro- 
ceeds from these taxes should be applied to 
financing the highway program. 

5. Heavy trucks are not now paying an 
equitable share of highway costs and adjust- 
ments in the tax structure should be made 
so that this class of vehicle more nearly 
meets its fiscal responsibilities. 

6. The Federal share of the cost of im- 
proving the national system of interstate 
highways should be 90 percent of the total 
cost. 

7. The Bureau of Public Roads, with 
proper statutory authorization, is the logical 
Federal agency to administer the expanded 
highway program. 

8. Congress should declare its intent to 
strive for completion of the interstate high- 
ways within 15 years; should authorize funds 
for the first 5-year increment to the over-all 
program in 1956; and should indicate that 
the second and third 5-year increments will 
be authorized in 1961 and 1966, respectively. 
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PREFERS PAY-AS-YOU-BUILD 
The association advocates a 15-year au- 
- thorization period, and a financing period 
of 18 years. It is further urged that a pro- 
vision be included in the law under which 
the Congress will review every 5 years the 
progress being made, both as to construc- 
tion and financing, so that any warranted 
adjustments may be made. 

This will avoid a crash plan involving too 
quick a buildup in funds, and too short a 
total construction period. 

We urge a pay-as-you-build plan. Cer- 
tain tax sources should be relied upon in 
financing this highway program because they 
are directly related to highway use. These 
include Federal excise taxes on gasoline, 
diesel fuel, lubricating oil, tires, tubes and 
camelback. 

Large trucks pay 23.2 percent of the yield 
on the selected excise taxes. That means 
that passenger cars and light trucks pay 
76.8 percent or over three-fourths of these 
present taxes. 

The AAA program calls for these large 
trucks to pay 26.2 percent—or an increase of 
3 percentage points of the total. 

In other words, the AAA plan proposes 
a tax rate differential as contrasted to the 
“across-the-board” tax theory. Why, it may 
be asked, should the Congress include the 
principle of a tax rate differential for large 
trucks? The answer is that equity requires 
it. As reported by the Bureau of Public 
Roads: 

“All States, in their motor-vehicle registra- 
tion fees, distinguish between passenger cars 
and commercial vehicles and graduate the 
fees of the latter group with variation in 
weight or capacity.” 

FACTORS IN CONSTRUCTION 


There are many factors which enter into 
the higher road construction and mainte- 
nance costs occasioned by heavy truck use. 
These include the effect of the height of ve- 
hicles on overpass and underpass structures, 
the effect of width of vehicles on width of 
traffic lanes and bridges, the effect of the 
length of vehicles on the design of highway 
curves and bridges, and the very consider- 
able effect of weights of trucks upon bridge 
design and effects of axle loads upon road 
foundations, bases and pavements. 

Although heavy commercial vehicles travel 
more miles and use more fuel than lighter 
weight vehicles, the State legislatures have 
concluded that the larger individual taxes 
per vehicle paid by the heavy trucks are not, 
in fact, adequate to measure the differential 
which they should pay. í 


FACTORS IN CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


If the situation with respect to Federal aid 
had remained static, with contributions by 
the Federal Government of 50 percent of 
project costs and with those funds being de- 
rived from the Treasury without respect to 
the source of revenue, the AAA would not 
raise the question of tax-rate differentials at 
the Federal level. 

However, we are now faced with totally 
changed conditions. Whenever the Federal 
Government contributes 90 percent of the 
cost of a system of highways and proposes to 
finance this program primarily from the yield 
on highway user taxes, then the Congress 
should parallel the State legislatures in rec- 
ognizing the principle of the tax rate dif- 
ferentials for the large trucks. 

It is quite understandable that repre- 
sentatives of large trucks seek to establish 
the principle of across-the-board taxation. 
They wish to avoid at all costs a Federal taxa- 
tion concept which, in accordance with State 
tax practices, would include a tax rate dif- 
ferential for heavy trucks. If they succeed, 
the inevitable result would be a shifting of 
millions of dollars annually onto the 
shoulders of owners of passenger cars and 
light trucks. 


' 
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Insure Against Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following statement 
which I made before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency: 

Mr. Chairman and colleagues, thank you 
very much for the privilege of appearing be- 
fore you in behalf of the principles of my 
bill, H. R. 7944, and other similar bills to 
provide a national system of disaster insur- 
ance. My own bill which is based on the 
principles of the War Damage Corporation, 
which functioned so successfully during the 
war, recognizes our free enterprise and in 
general designates the insurance companies 
to place and service all the policies and 
establishes a revolving fund out of which 
losses can be paid upon a given contingency. 

I appreciate the fact that there are far 
more sweeping proposals presented by Sen- 
ator LEHMAN and others which cover man- 
made, as well as natural, disasters, and 
frankly I have no objections to them, be- 
cause I think they all move in the right 
direction; namely, of providing for our fel- 
low citizens, individuals, bodies corporate 
and public, appropriate insurance against 
disaster of whatever kind wherever it may 
strike. 

Admittedly, this is a very broad question, 
and I think that Congress in providing this 
type of insurance, as now appears inevitable 
and imperative, will have to establish appro- 
priate limitations to make such a program 
actuarily and fiscally sound and confine any 
inflationary effects that might otherwise ap- 
pear. Members of Congress can all take 
judicial notice, I think, of the tremendous, 
horrible potentialities of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear damage to the Nation in case of war 
or attack. And it can be demonstrated be- 
yond question, based on our experiences over 
a long period of time and particularly of 
recent date, that natural disasters can in- 
flict tremendous damage which should be 
recognized and anticipated by enacting in- 
demnity legislation embracing the principles 
of insurance. 

I first introduced my bill on this subject 
following the Worcester, Mass., tornado of 
1953, which created such great havoc and 
dreadful loss of life in one of our great 
American cities represented in the Congress 
by our able and distinguished friend, Con- 
gressman DONOHUE, and when the ravaging 
floods of August 1955, and since that time, 
struck my district, State and the Northeast 
and later the great State of California with 
such terrific impact and huge damage, my 
interest has naturally become all the more 
intensified. There can be no doubt, I think, 
that the time has come for action in this 
field, if we are to be prepared to cope with 
future disasters whether they emanate from 
war or nature. 

There are many kinds of natural disasters 
which would and should be covered by this 
legislation—floods, tornadoes, earthquakes, 
forest fires, hurricanes, droughts, and other 
similar visitations of nature. It is estimated 
by a very eminent economist, Prof. Seymour 
E. Harris, head of the economic department 
at Harvard College and prominent public 
figure, that over 25 years the average cost of 
floods has been about $160 million per year 
and other qualified economists have esti- 
mated that these costs might be as high as 
$300 million per year or more. Actually, the 
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latest available figures of the Army engineers 
appraise the damage done in New England 
prior to August 26, 1955, as $1.7 billion, 
or about 10 percent of the region’s incomé 
for the year. And that does not include, 
of course, the severe damage of later floods 
which ravaged our area and caused untold 
damage. 

Clearly, action by Congress is imperative 
and it must be on a broad front, it must 
embrace adequate relief, rehabilitation 
measures, effective protection, and insurance. 
While to some extent these remedies are 
mutually inclusive, and again they may not 
be, for example, if a widespread efficient, 
system of flood control is speedily inaugu- 
rated and completed that would, in the 
opinion of engineering experts, insure against 
the repetition and reocurrence of periodic 
floods in given areas. However, nature’s 
caprice is unpredictable and future floods 
could conceivably overcome or bypass tech- 
nical protective projects and strike even at 
areas that have not been heretofore hit. 
This is one strong and sound reason for 
insurance against floods and other disasters 
because not even the wisest and most accom- 
plished scientist can forecast with certainty 
when one or the other of these terrible 
natural disasters which visit us from time 
to time, will descend. 

Most of us will agree, I think, that dis- 
aster-insurance coverage or even flood cov- 
erage cannot be provided by the private-in- 
surance companies. Admittedly, the rates 
would be prohibitive without Government 
support. This principle was recognized in 
the war damage-insurance legislation and by 
President Truman in 1951 after the Mis- 
souri River floods when he proposed a Fed- 
eral underwriting program of disaster poli- 
cies up to a billion and a half dollars. This 
measure was not adopted at the time and, 
as an alternative, the Bureau of the Budget 
suggested that Congress enact a measure 
authorizing the Government to pay out $22 
billion for disaster insurance, an amount 
that would involve about 2 percent of the 
current wealth of the Nation. 

As the able members of this committee 
so well know, there are many broad pend- 
ing proposals relating to risks and the ap- 
portionment of rates, incentive plans, rate 
differentials between and within States and 
the like. 

Of all these proposals it seems to me that 
in principle at least the one I have sug- 
gested affords a ready answer to the prob- 
lem, namely, a Federal reinsurance program 
with Government backing, limiting the total 
coverage to perhaps twenty or twenty-five 
billion dollars, entailing about an average 
rate of $1 per $10,000 value. This insurance 
would be cheap and attractive and would, 
most experts agree, result in wide coverage. 
If the States were permitted to participate as 
suggested by Professor Harris, by committing 
the property tax to a certain limited amount 
of the rate, it is believed that each home 
owner would be charged something like 50 
cents to $1.50 per year. Personally, I am of 
the opinion that the Federal Government 
should underwrite and support this pro- 
gram by itself, because I think the general 
property tax is already very heavily bur- 
dened in most States and communities. 
These damages are national in character and 
effect even though they strike at localities 
and areas and they greatly affect the na- 
tional economy and I, therefore, believe the 
solution lies in the national field by en- 
actments of this Congress. 

It is undeniable that once the costs of dis- 
asters could be distributed over broad 
enough an area it would not only be gen- 
eral participation because of low rates and 
the need for coverage but also a more realis- 
tic contribution by the Federal Government 
from tax revenues collected from the States. 

Of course, it does not seem to me that it 
should make any difference whether we call 
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this protective legislation indemnity or in- 
Surance. It also seems to me that it will be 
desirable for us in the first instance to ex- 
periment with this new type of program in 
order to acquire ‘sufficient experience to en- 
able us in the long run to provide a mech- 
anism that will be actuarily and financially 
Sound. I do not believe that this program 
should entail matching contributions from 
the States at this time. 

There will also be a problem of reconcil- 
ing the new program with other types of 
personal property insurance and the crop 
insurance. It will be more beneficial in the 
long run, I think, to start with a broad sup- 
port program excluding Government compe- 
tition with private companies and preserving 

the principle of our free-enterprise system. 
: I also agree that whatever form this legis- 
lation takes it should provide, insofar as it 
is practicable, for the ultimate elimination 
of subsidies and for a self-sustaining pro- 


gram, although we can all envision situa- . 


tions involving manmade disasters when no 
program of this character which the Con- 
gress might adopt could possibly carry itself 
and stupendous Federal payments would be 
necessary. In fact, in that event, doubtless 
the entire taxing power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have to be thrown into the 
breach. I agree with Professor Harris that 
the fund should be limited to about $20 bil- 
lion or so, in order to cope with possible 
inffation. 

I would suggest that the maximum cover- 
age under any bill for any one corporation, 
individual, State, or municipality should not 
be limited to $250,000, as proposed by the 
administration bill, but extended to cover 
every possible loss. To illustrate the need 
for this provision, I may say that in my own 
district in the recent floods, one company 
sustained an actual loss of well over a mil- 
lion dollars and several companies sustained 
losses well over $250,000. 

The principle of reinsurance of private 
companies underwriting disaster risks is a 
sound one, and I think it should be incor- 
porated into any legislation, but here again 
I feel that the matter of limiting the amount 
of authorized reinsurance ought to be care- 
fully studied so as to provide adequate funds 
to cover all contingencies. 

Under the situation now confronting us, 
I believe that the Government, and the Gov- 
ernment only, can feasibly inaugurate dis- 
aster insurance. I hope that in considering 
this legislation that this able committee will 
consider the principles of my bill, H. R. 7944, 

I may add that under my bill payments 
for damages incurred would be made only 
upon a declaration by the President of a dis- 
aster area. 

In my judgment the idea of disaster in- 
surance is not only sound but -economically 
feasible and imperatively demanded by exist- 
ing conditions in order to safeguard our 
economy and spare many of our fellow cit- 
izens from ruin or great economic loss. 

There are elements in the problem that 
are extremely challenging, I know, there are 
great complexities to be sure, but I have 
confidence in this able committee embrac- 
ing in its membership so many outstanding 
Members of the Congress, will not only give 
the matter painstaking and thorough atten- 
tion, but also be able to come up with effec- 
tive solutions that will square with our 
free-enterprise system, protect the public in- 
terest, and save large numbers of our fellow 
citizens from virtually irreparable economic 
loss. 

As chairman of the Massachusetts congres- 
sional delegation committee on fiood pre- 
vention and relief, a body composed of sev- 
eral very able Members of the House, in 
behalf of my own constituents, our State, 
and area which suffered so greatly from past 
and recent floods and in the name of the 
very many people and communities through- 
out the Nation which have been and will 
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be in the future confronted with the horrible 
conditions that arise from natural disasters 
I respectfully urge your continued careful, 
and expeditious, study and prompt action 
upon disaster-insurance legislation. 


Let me express my deep appreciation, Mr.. 


Chairman, to you and members of the com- 
mittee for your great kindness in hearing 
me. 


Toledo Has Least Ohio Strike Loss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, in 1955 
the city of Toledo achieved the excellent 
record of lowest strike losses of all Ohio 
cities for the year. I am indeed proud to 
ask unanimous permission to insert in 
the ReEcorp an article from the Toledo 
Blade setting forth the figures of this im- 
pressive record for labor-management 
cooperation: 


[From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade of February 
8, 1956] 

To.tepo Has LEAST OHIO STRIKE Loss—Ciam 
oF TIDC OFFICIAL BASED ON FIGURES FROM 
STATE AGENCY 
Toledo had the best record among Ohio’s 

major cities as far as strike losses during the 

year 1955, William L. Batt, Jr., executive sec- 
retary of the Toledo Industrial Development 

Council, reported today. 

Mr. Batt made the statement after com- 
piling quarter-by-quarter strike loss totals 
for the State’s eight major cities, furnished 
by the Ohio Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions. : 

His calculations showed that during the 
entire year Toledo lost only 32,600 man-days 
production as a result of strikes. Dayton 
was second best with 38,100. 

Other totals, according to Mr. Batt, were 
Canton, 96,400; Youngstown, 111,000; Cin- 
cinnati, 152,800; Akron, 185,100; Columbus, 
292,300, and Cleveland, 433,000. 

Mr. Batt noted that it will probably be 
some time before the Ohio Department of 
Industrial Relations releases its official totals 
for the year 1955, but his calculations indi- 
cate Toledo should be the leader in industrial 
peace in the State report. If anything, cal- 
culations which show the percentage of To- 
ledo’s total work force involved in strikes 
during the year will reflect even more favor- 
ably on the city, he predicted. 

NO STRIKES IN DECEMBER 

Meanwhile, the Department of Industrial 
Relations’ official strike-loss report for the 
month of December 1955 showed both To- 
ledo and Youngstown had no strikes during 
that month. December totals for the num- 
ber of man-days lost in other major Ohio 
cities were Columbus, 79,000; Cleveland, 47,- 
000; Canton, 2,900; Cincinnati, 2,800; Akron, 
2,100, and Dayton, 300. d 

Totals for the fourth quarter of the year 
showed that strike idleness throughout the 
State reached its high point for 1955 in this 
period, with 1.1 million man-days lost, com- 
pared to 790,000 in the third quarter. The 
majority of man-days lost were due to the 
Westinghouse Corp. strike. 

FOURTH QUARTER FIGURES 

During the fourth quarter, Toledo had a 
total of 4 strikes involving 3,700 workers 
and resulting in 18,000 man-days lost, or six- 
teen one-hundredths of 1 percent of esti- 
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mated total. working time, according to the 
State figures. i 

Other fourth-quarter totals were Cleveland, 
190,000 man-days lost in 8 strikes or four- 
tenths of 1 percent of working time; Colum- 
bus, 230,000 in 5 strikes or 1.53 percent; Cin- 
cinnati, 24,000 in 7 strikes or one-tenth of 1 
percent; Youngstown, 9,800 in 8 strikes or 
eight-tenths of 1 percent; Akron, 5,100 in 5 
strikes or four-tenths of 1 percent; Canton, 
3,100 in 3 strikes or four-tenths of 1 percent, 
and Dayton, 3,100 man-days in 5 strikes or 
two-tenths of 1 percent. 


The Church of Silence in Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. MURRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, last Thursday and Friday the Right 
Reverend Ambrose Ondrak, O. S. B, 
abbott of St. Procopius Abbey, in Lisle, 
Ill., offered the opening prayer in respec- 
tively: the House and Senate. In his 
prayer he appealed for divine help for 
Archbishop Josef Beran, who has been 
separated from his flock for 5 years. 

The whole free world cannot pass by 
with silence the sad fifth anniversary 
of the shameful banishment of the 
heroic primate of Bohemia, His Excel- 
lency Josef Beran, archbishop of Prague, 
from his see in this capital of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Archbishop Beran, like Cardinals 
Mindszenty, Stepinac, and Wyszynski; 
has become a symbol of the fight against 
communism in satellite countries in east- 
ern and central Europe. 


It was on March 10, 1946, during the 
turbulent postwar years in Czechoslo- 
vakia, that Pope Pius XII appointed the 
capable Msgr. Josef Beran as archbishop 
of Prague and primate of Bohemia. 
Coincidentally 5 years later, March -10, 
1951, His Excellency was unlawfully de- 
ported from his see in Prague. Accord- 


-ing to the State Bureau of Church Af- 


fairs in Prague he was deported for “his 
negative stand toward new church laws 
in Czechoslovakia.” ‘This event climaxed 
the Calvary of the Catholic Church in 
Czechoslovakia; it marks the coup d’etat 
by which the State usurped power to 
dominate the affairs of the Catholic 
Church. And so masterfully and subtly 
was it effected that it became for other 
satellite countries the policy and pattern 
of Communist perfidy. 
` To speak of the Calvary of that coun- 
try of which Archbishop Beran is the 
symbol of persecuted freedom is my 
honor today, and the overtones of sad- 
ness attending this dual anniversary are 
relieved in part by considering that I 
speak in the sanctuary, as it were, of the 
great American Constitution that safe- 
guards freedom for its own people; that 
I speak to the legislative body of a na- 
tion dedicated by justice and its present 
position as world leader to protest the 
violation of that freedom in other nations 
as well 

I do not need to remind my esteemed 
audience that the present struggle in 
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Czechoslovakia is not a new one. It is 
simply a contemporary revival of the 
conflict between good and evil that has 
been ever present in human history, As 
early as 1846 the spiritual leader of 
Christendom, Pope Pius IX, raised a 
prophetic voice against this evil, calling 
communism “that infamous doctrine 
which is absolutely contrary to the nat- 
ural law itself, and if adopted would ut- 
terly destroy the rights, property, and 
possessions of all men, and even society 
itself”—Encyclical Qui Pluribus, Novem- 
ber 9, 1846, Acta Pii IX, volume I, page 
13. Later on, Pope Leo XIII defined com- 
munism as “the fatal plague which in- 
sinuates itself into the very marrow of 
human society only to bring about its 
ruin”—Encyclical Quod ‘Apostolici Mu- 
neris, December 28, 1878, Acta Leonis 
'XIII, volume I, page 46. With clear in- 
tuition His Holiness pointed out that the 
atheistic movements existing among the 
masses of the machine age had their 
origin in that school of philosophy which 
for centuries had sought to divorce 
science from the life of the faith and of 
the church. Even stronger condemna- 
tion of communism is found in the nu- 
merous encyclicals of Pius XI: the Allo- 
cution of December 18, 1924; Miserentis- 
simus Redemptor of May 8, 1928, AAS, 
volume XX, 1928; Quadragesimo Anno of 
May 15, 1931, AAS, volume XXIII, 1931, 
pages 177-228; Caritate Christi of May 3, 
1932, AAS, volume XXIV, 1932, pages 
177-194; Acorba Animi of September 18, 
1932, AAS, volume XXIV, 1932, pages 
321-332; Dilectissimo Nobis of June 3, 
1933, AAS, volume XXV, 1933, pages 261- 
274. 

These encyclicals were followed by an- 
other on March 19, 1937, Divini Redemp- 
toris, in which Pope Pius XI presented 
an unmistakably clear and forceful ex- 
position of the stand of the Catholic 
Church against atheistic communism. 
The present Pope Pius XII has proved 
himself a fervent executor of the policies 
of his predecessors by various declara- 
tions and decrees against communism in 
action. No one today can reasonably 
doubt that communism has moved from 
theory to practical reality. Its drastic 
applications are only too apparent: com- 
munism robs man of liberty, it despoils 
human personality of its dignity, and 
removes all restraint from human pas- 
sion. No man has any natural rights. 
He is a cog in the Communist machine. 
It is at least a surprising fact that the 
voice of the Popes remained too long 
the “voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness,” unheard and unheeded until al- 
most the 11th hour. 

But Christians all over the world were 
alerted to the real dangers of commu- 
nism. Especially were the American 
people informed on this pressing issue 
by statements and resolutions of the 
American hierarchy, November 15, 1950; 
November 19, 1951; November 21, 1953— 
see NCWC news release of these dates. 
These historical documents reveal the 
tragic situation of the church of silence 
behind the Iron Curtain. Information 
is likewise available in other mediums: 
Radio Free Europe, Voice of America, 
newspapers, periodicals, books, publica- 
tions of universities, even CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorps and releases of the State De- 
partment, such as the recent Moscow’s 
European Satellites, published January 
1956; which stresses again in résumé the 
plight of religion behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

A man of prophetic vision and excep- 
tional courage, Archbishop Beran from 
the very beginning assumed leadership 
on this pressing issue of communism in 
Czechoslovakia. Through pastoral let- 
ters; memorandums, protests, this man 
of small stature but great spirit, showed 
the whole world his uncompromising 
stand in the matter of the God-given 
rights of man, church laws, and the 
rights of the nation. In the critical days 
of the Communistic coup d'etat of Feb- 
ruary 1948 he accepted the confidence re- 
posed in him by all his people. All his 
actions and sufferings thereafter per- 
sonalized the struggle of the Czech and 
Slovak bishops, priests, religious, and the 
faithful of Czechoslovakia. The free 
world will never forget the historic pro- 
nouncement made on June 18, 1948, in 
the Strahov Church of the Abbey of the 
Premonstratensians, in which he ex- 
posed the activities of Czechoslovak 
Communists: 

Perhaps very soon you will hear on the 
radio all sorts of things concerning me. You 
may hear that I have made a confession, 
or other statements. I hope you will trust 
me. If one day you learn of the conclu- 
sion ‘of an agreement between the church 
and the state, you should know that I would 
never conclude an agreement which would 
infringe on the rights of the church and of 
the bishops. It is possible that one day you 
will learn that I have concluded an agree- 
ment, or that I have given my consent. 
Maybe you will hear it from the wireless 
morning and night. But I declare before 
God and before the nation that nobody shall 
force me to do that. * * * No true Catholic 
can exist where the bishops are not with the 
church. You know I would like to talk to 
you from here, but I will not. I do not want 
you to be persecuted. I do not know how 
often I shall be allowed to speak from the 
pulpit in the future. 


The following day, Sunday, June 19, 
1949, a scandalous incident took place 
in the Cathedral of St. Vitus in Hrada- 
cany-Prague. On this day a celebration 
of the Corpus Christi holy days was to 
take place. The faithful were hindered 
by all means possible from assisting at 
the celebration, but the services were at- 
tended by secret police and some hun- 
dreds of hired men sent there as mem- 
bers of the civilian militia corps. At 
the beginning of the sermon by Arch- 
bishop Beran, when he condemned the 
fraudlent Catholic action, these men 
started to whistle and yell. Since the 
secret police made no attempt to restore 
order, Archbishop Beran, after making 
some effort to continue speaking, left the 
cathedral. Since that time, he was a 
prisoner under the watchful eye of Com- 
munist police, silenced and unable to 
perform his episcopal duties, and finally 
banished from his see on March 10, 1951. 

This is the man, a great hero and a 
moral victor over the persecutors, whom 
we commemorate today. Undoubtedly 
he is the central figure in the defense of 
Catholics and the prime figure in the 
whole national resistance to commu- 
nism. He fulfilled all the prerequisites 
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for this role. He excelled in all depart- 
ments of Catholic action, in the Catholic 
press, and in apostolic work. He lived a 
very modest and irreproachable life. 
Since 1933 he had educated young priests 
in modern pastoral work. A faithful co- 
operator with Cardinal Kaspar, he 
eventually became his successor. The 
maxim. of his life was, “All for the 
greater glory of God,” and he conse- 
quently carried out all the instruction of 
the Pope, the Vicar of Christ on earth. 
Born in Pizen in 1888 of a family of 
teachers, he prepared himself for the 
profession of teaching. He studied the- 
ology in Rome, was graduated in 1912 
as a doctor of sacred theology, and 
thereafter acted as chaplain in various 
institutions. Later he was appointed 
rector of the Teachers Institute of St. 
Anne in Prague, and from 1934 he was 
rector of the major seminary there. In 
1942 he was arrested by the gestapo and 
deported to the infamous concentration 
camp at Dachau, being known there as 
prisoner No. 35844. From there after 
liberation by the American Army he re- 
turned in 1945 to Prague. His freedom, 
however, was short lived; 3 years later 
he was imprisoned again, this time by 
the Communists, for refusing to render 
to Caesar the things that are God’s. He 
continued to insist that the state had 
not the right to dominate the affairs of 
the Church of God. Specifically, he pro- 
tested against the confiscation of church 
properties, March, 1948; education law 
bypassing church authorties, April 21, 
1948; ban on Catholic publications, 1948; 
right of the state to organize a false 
Catholic action, June 10, 1949; payment 
of priests’ salaries directly by govern- 
ment rather than through heirarchy, 
October 1949; the establishment of a 
government office of church affairs, by 
which new church laws were formulated, 
October 1949; the expulsion of the papal 
representative, March 16,1950. Inother 
ways he protested Communist usurpa- 
tion until his banishment, insisting al- 
ways on rendering to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s in the sense of Holy 
Scripture. 

The good archbishop has been im- 
prisoned outside his own archdiocese for 
5 years—imprisoned without a trial after 
a 20-month restriction to his palace. He 
cannot speak and lead by word. But by 
his inspiring example he leads the entire 
Czech nation closer and closer to God, 
closer and closer to the truths of their 
holy Catholic faith. 

The American Nation protests and 
condemns the Communist violence com- 
mitted against the good Archbishop 
Beran and other bishops, priests, reli- 
gions, and people of Czechoslovakia. On 
this the fifth anniversary of his banish- 
ment a request on their part for his free- 
dom is most appropriate. Included in 
their request is freedom also for the 
bishops who signed the pastoral letters, 
documents, and letters defending church 
rights against the Communists., Alto- 
gether they form a unique Picture of 
most courageous defense against Com- 
munist tyranny. Wherefore we request 
specifically that— 

First. His Excellency Archbishop Josef 
Karel Matocha of Olomouc, primate of 
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Moravia, be freed from imprisonment in 
residence. 

Second. His Excellency Josef Hlouch, 
bishop of Budejovice, deported from his 
See in 1952, be returned to his diocese and 
to his people. 

Third. His Excellency Stepan Trocha, 
bishop of Litomerice, sentenced to 25 
years at hard labor in prison, be freed 
_ and returned to his diocese. 

Fourth. His Excellency Moric Picha, 
bishop of Hradec Kralove, regain his 
freedom. 


Fifth. His Excellency Karel Skoupy, . 


bishop of Brne, capital of Moravia, be 
returned from jail to diocese to perform 
there has episcopal duties. 

Sixth. His Excellency Stanislav Zela, 
auxiliary bishop of Olomouc, sentenced 
by a fraudulent trial to 25 years in prison, 
be freed. 

Seventh. His Excellency Jan Vejtas- 
Sak, bishop of Spis in Slovakia, heroic 
aged defender of the faith, sentenced for 
24 years, be freed from jail. 

Eighth. His Excellency Eduard Nescey, 
bishop of Nitra in Slovakia, be released 
from imprisonment. 

Ninth. His Excellency Robert Pobozny, 
bishop of Roznava in Slovakia, be freed 
from jail or domestic internment. 

‘Tenth. His Excellency Pavel Gojdic, 
bishop of the Greek Catholic See in 
Presov in Slovakia, sentenced January 
1951 for life imprisonment, be freed. 

Eleventh. His paar en Hopke, 
auxiliary Greek Catholic hop of Pre- 
preg be released from imprisonment in 
ail. 

Twelfth. His Excellency Michal Bu- 
Zalka, auxiliary bishop of Trnava in Slo- 
vakia, sentenced to life imprisonment, be 
freed. 

Thirteenth. His Excellency Daniel 
Briedon, vicar capitular of Banska By- 
Strica in Slovakia, be freed. 

Fourteenth. Other bishops, namely, 
their Excellencies Bishops Ambroze 
Lazik, bishop of Trnava, and Josef Car- 
Sky, bishop of Kosice in Slovakia, be no 
longer subjected to the vigilance and 
Pressure of Communist police. 

Fifteenth. All other bishops, abbots, 
Priests, religious nuns, and all the thou- 
Sands of faithful who suffer for their re-, 
ligious convictions and trust for freedom 
be freed. 

Sixteenth. That the thousands of peo- 
ble confined in concentration camps and 
Slave labor camps, suffering hardships 
from hunger and in desperation worse 
than that of galley slaves of ancient 
times, be liberated. 

Seventeenth. Revocation of all anti- 
Christian laws and measures be effected, 
with the restoration of freedom of re- 
ligious practice, the press, education, 
and assembly. : 

; Eighteenth. Restoration of free ‘and 

Christian Czechoslovakia. 

Nineteenth. Finally, His Excellency 
Josef Beran, archbishop of Prague, be re- 
turned to lead this free and Christian 
Czechoslovakia. His influence has been 
worldwide; his inspiration, the source of 
hope that the Church of Silence is not 
Suffering in vain. 

We cannot overlook the example of 
Archbishop Beran. ‘The means and op- 
portunity to help the cause of justice and 
right to its final victory is for us a mat- 
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ter of conscience. The Church of Silence 
began with the passion of Christ, but it 
ended in His resurrection: St. Augustine 
reminds us that Jesus suffered, was 
buried, and arose from the dead. It is 
our fervent hope that a resurrection is in 
the immediate future for the persecuted 
people of Czechoslovakia. 


Research Department, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, Tells About 
Los Angeles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 
' OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, being a 
native-born Californian, and a very long- 
time resident of the great county of Los 
Angeles, and having already been one 
of the Representatives in Congress from 
Los Angeles County now completing my 
fifth term, Iam naturally pleased to have 
received unanimous consent to include 
with my own remarks certain data and 
text published by the Board of Super- 
visors of Los Angeles County, and com- 
piled and distributed by the research de- 
partment of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. 

As you know, while a vast majority of 
the population residing in the great 23d 
district, which I represent, reside in 50 
prosperous, forward-looking communi- 
ties outside of the corporate limits of 
Los Angeles, my 23d district boundaries 
do run clear through and up to within 
about 20 blocks of the city hall of Los 
Angeles City. And, since the text of the 
Researcher for February 1956 includes 
much valued and pertinent information 
about Los Angeles County and about Los 
Angeles metropolitan areas as well as of 
the city of Los Angeles, I consider it a 
privilege and pertinent to call to your 
attention and that of my colleagues of 
this great legislative body this valued in- 
formation and statistical data: 

RESEARCH NOTES 
(By the Editorial Staff) 

Sumner H. Schlicter, Harvard University 
economist, claimed that all in all the present 
outlook is that production will be higher in 
the second half of 1956 than in the first 
half. (Boston Globe, January 1, 1956.) 

In the November 10 edition of Sales Man- 
agement magazine, Dr. Schlicter forecasted 
a $570 billion economy for 1965. 

Weldon B. Gibson, economic research 
director, Stanford Research Institute, pre- 
dicts a United States population of over 280 
million for the year 2000. His projection is 
221 million for 1975, at which time a gross 
national product of $800 billion can be ex- 
pected. (Industrial conference, Stanford 
Research Institute, January 30, 1956.) 

The Census Bureau reveals that standard 
metropolitan areas have grown (1950-55) 13.7 
percent (11.5 million) against 0.5 percent 
(319,000) for territory outside the metro- 
politan areas. Suburbs within the metro- 
politan areas have gained 28 percent (9.6 
million) while the central cities increased 
only 3.8 percent (1.9 million) (series P-20— 
No. 63). 
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Mobility figures 1950-55 indicate that peo- 
ple move within the United States at sur- 
prising rates. Between 1950 and 1955 over 
30 million people (20 percent of total) moved 
each year. Twenty million (13 percent) 
moved within their own county boundaries; 
of the other 10 million (7 percent), 5 mil- 
lion changed residence to other counties 
within their home State; the remaining 5 
million migrated to other States. 

As might be expected, westerners moved 
at higher rate than the rest of the United 
States. Thirty percent of the population of 
the 11 Western States in 1955 (6.6 million 
people) had moved during the year. Eigh- 
teen percent (4.1 million) remained in their 
home county. -Six percent (1.2 million) 
stayed within their own State and 1.3 million 
had migrated from other States. < 

In the 11 Western States (1954-55) 70 
percent of the migrants came from other 
areas in the West; 12 percent came from the 
Southern States; 11 percent from the North 
Central States and 7 percent from the North- 
east section of the United States. (Census 
Bureau series P—20—No. 61). 

The Times Washington Bureau reported 
(January 11) more United States Govern- 
ment workers in California (230,200) than in 
Washington, D. C. (229,615). 

Jack M. Mosier, city planning direetor, 
estimated San Bernardino city population, 
January 1, 1956, at 85,419. During 1955, 
1,635 people were added by annexations. 
(Los Angeles Examiner, January 8, 1956, 
p. 5). 


RESULTS OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE SURVEY 


In December a questionnaire was sent to 
all members of the research committee in 
order to find out what committeemen 
thought of a number of economic research 
projects being contemplated by the Chamber, 
Here are the results of the questionnaire: 

A total of 68 questionnaires were completed 
and returned, representing about one-half 
of the research committee membership. On 
the basis of the answers received for those 
having an opinion, here are the five most 
popular projects in order of their popularity: 


1; LONG-RANGE LOOK AT SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ECONOMY 


It has been suggested that we direct more 
effort in this direction to help members and 
others who must plan ahead. This type of 
activity would also dovetail with other cham- 
ber efforts to help solve future problems of 
community development, 


2. POPULATION ESTIMATES BY CENSUS TRACTS 


Requests have been made for us to up- 
date the estimates of population and dwell- 
ing units made in the Los Angeles Marketing 
Atlas as of April 1, 1954. It has been pro- 
posed we issue a supplement to the Atlas 
making new estimates as of April 1, 1956. 


3. QUARTERLY BUSINESS FORECASTS 


Many claim the science or art of forecast- 
ing has advanced to the point where it would 
be feasible and useful to set up, under the 
auspices of the chamber, an “economists 
panel” to make short-run forecasts of local 
business conditions every quarter. 


4. INDUSTRIAL CENSUS DATA BY AREAS WITHIN 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


Steps have already been taken to see if 
detailed data from the 1954 census of manu- 
factures can be purchased for areas within 
Los Angeles County. These industrial areas 
would be established by the industrial mar- 
keting subcommittee of the research com- 
mittee, and the Census Bureau would tabu- 
late employment, value added by manufac- 
ture and other information for the various 
industrial classifications for each of these 
areas. 


5. ADD ORANGE COUNTY TO THE MARKETING ATLAS 


It has been suggested we issue a supple- 
ment to the Los Angeles Marketing Atlas 


\ 
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showing Orange County in map form simi- 
lar to the Los Angeles County portion. 
Shopping and industrial areas would be 
shown, but in lieu of census tracts, probably 
postal zones would be indicated. 


_——— 


Los ANGELES SPECIAL CENSUS To BEGIN IN 
FEBRUARY 
The Census Bureau will begin its enumer- 
ation of the Los Angeles City population on 
February 27, 1956, it was announced by Mrs, 
Gladys. Evans, district supervisor. 
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The earliest preliminary release is expected 
sometime in April. 

This will be the largest special city census 
ever undertaken and several months are re- 
quired to tabulate the vast amount of data 
collected. 

Market researchers, economic analysts, 
planners and others are keenly interested in 
the results. The information received, since 
it will cover a broad cross section from San 
Pedro to the San Fernando Valley, will re- 
veal the various and divergent trends and 
movements in the area over the past few 
years. 


Special census reports in southern California 


City County 


Hermosa Beach 
Montebello. ....._- 


Since 1950 
Popula- 1955 1050 

tion date | census | Monthly| Percent 

increase | change 
3,270 | Nov. 12 2, 891 6 13. 1 
131,314 | Dec. 30 15, 927 223 96.6 
10,328 | Nov. 9 8, 717. 24 18.5 
5,428 | Dec. 8 4,971 7 9.2 
9,713 | Nov. 10 8, 101 24 19.9 
4,235 | Nov. 22 3, 386 13 25.1 
15,274 | Nov. 23 11, 826 51 29. 2 
..| 127,996 | Dec. 9 21,735 92 28. 8 
aa 61,423 | Oct. 27 35, 405 239 45.3 
Siis 17,229 | Nov. 2 14, 180 46 21.5 


1 Preliminary. 


NoTE.—Anaheim, San Bernardino, and Culver City are in the process of having special census counts taken. 
` Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Office of Mrs. Gladys Evans, District Supervisor. 


CONSTRUCTION—Los ANGELES COUNTY 


Total construction 
NUMBER OF BUILDING PERMITS 
Comparison year ! 
Percent 
1954 1955 change, 
1954-55 
11, 619 16, 141 38.9 
14, 456 13, 821 —4.4 
17,122 19, 512 14.0 
18, 333 , 668 7.3 
15, 295 18, 162 18.7 
19, 020 19, 159 =e 
16, 999 16, 081 -54 
17,718 18, 160 2.5 
16,311 15, 522 -4.8 
17, 064 16, 324 —4. 3 
15,777 12, 796 —18. 9 
16, 125. 12, 094 —25.0 
195,839 | 197,440 8 
1 Not available. 
VALUATION OF BUILDING PERMITS 
Comparison year, 1939—$177,835 
[In thousands of dollars] 
Percent 
1953 change 
1954-55 
January --..-.-- 69, 46.4 
February _.-.-- 85, 8.1 
March.-_-.-.-- 133, 37.1 
96, 20.0 
99, 33.6 
89, 8.9 
89, 20.1 
97, 29. 6 
82, .~3.8 
82, 5.5 
73, —28. 5 
74, 925 —24.6 
11, 073, 802| 1, 123, 751| 1,255,360] 11.7 


New dwelling units authorized (number) 
Comparison year, 1939— 39,243 


Percent 
1953 1954 1955 change 

19. 
January. -....-. 6, 331 5,177 7, 942 53. 4 
February~.-...- 7, 949 6, 807 5, 815 —14.6 
March._....._ 9, 851 7, 369 8, 901 20.8 
Ar eee eye 8, 154 8, 456 9, 034 6.8 
Ch eee 7, 826 6, 322 7, 521 19.0 
JUNOS ee ia * 6,781 8, 240 7, 522 —8.7 
Arnan A A S 6, 421 7, 096 5, 781 —18.5 
August ___..3.. 7, 389 6, 895 646 —3.6 
September-_..- 5, 917 6, 335 5, 767 —9.0 
Octobér-_-__....- 5, 639 7, 465 5, 726 —23. 3 
November... 5, 850 6, 877 3, 362 —51.1 
December... 5, 404 8, 161 4, 512 —44.7 
Totals. <<<2. 83, 512 85, 200 78, 529 —7.8 

Residential permit valuation 
Comparison year 1946—$308,338 
[In thousands of dollars 

Percent 
1954 1955 change 
1954-55 
40, 570 71, 394 76.0 
54, 415 51, 702 —5.0 
61, 222 82, 778 35. 2 
73, 218 85, 560 16.8 
54, 820 69, 748 27.2 
72, 264 71, 967 —0. 4 
61, 444 56, 182 —8. 6 
60, 992 65, 863 8.0 
56, 337 55, 161 —2.1 
66, 542 56, 084 —15.7 
58, 858 33, 104 —43.8 
73, 940 43, 142 —41.7 
734,622 | 742, 685 1.1 


Source: Research department, Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce from oficial reports of building inspectors. 
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- BUSINESS FAILURES—SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Number of failures 
Comparison year 1939—489 


1952 1953 1954 1955 _ 
——— 
January. __---.--._- 63 83 112 135 
Webrilary...5.2-22<-2 93 75 143 117 
Marcelo 02) 2b: 82 98 140 127 
Apetina Peas 102 87 118 111 
MA Ueto ted tee 72 66 102 1122 
Janes ete ay 97 143 125 117 
Ta Bee 78 76 124 123 
AUSE- i aa ra 86 93 110 106 
September----:------ 52 77 115 88 
October: 222 Ara 62 119 98 114 
November ------.--- 73 106 140 115 
December_-_.-.....-.-. 70 101 162 108 
Feel 930 | 1,124] 1,489 1, 383 
1 Revised. 
Liabilities TPE 
Comparison year 1939—$8,262 
{In thousands of dollars] 

1952 1955 
1,178 3, 885 
1, 834 4, 537 
1, 802 4,170 
2,241 4, 467 
1, 129 2, 554 
2, 976 3, 676 
1,911 3, 979 
1, 819 3, 067 
2, 129 3, 785 
1, 956 3, 162 
1,973 4, 270 
, 859 5, 168 


Source: Security First National Bank of Los Angeles 
from Dun & Bradstreet. 


EMPLOYMENT—LOS ANGELES METROPOLITAN 
AREA 
Total employment 


Comparison year 1940—1,079,000 


Percent 
1953 1954 1955 | change, 
1954-55 
2, 144, 600| 2, 205, 600 2.8 
2, 144, 500} 2, 224, 3.7 
2, 146, 100| 2, 240, 600 4.4 
2, 153, 200)? 2, 255, 400 4.7 
2, 159, 100| 2, 264, 900 4.9 
2, 170, 700)? 2, 281, 400) 5.1 
2, 164, 100)? 2, 282, 800 5.5 
August. ..-.----| 2,169, 100| 2, 171, 600/22, 299, 100 5.9 
September... 2, 177, 100| 2, 191, 400|? 2, 311, 5.5 
October__....-. 2, 182, 300| 2,199, 000| 2, 309, 100 5.0 
November... 2, 158, 300} 2, 210, 000| 2, 318, 400 4.9 
December. .-_-- 2, 196, 100| 2, 256, 500| 2, 357, 800 4.5 
Average. .... 2, 155, 700} 2, 175, 900/3 2, 279, 200 47 
1 Revised May 1955. 
2 Revised. 
3 Preliminary. 
Total unemployment 
Comparison not available t 
Percent 
1953 1954 1955 change 
1954-55 
January_-_..... 84,100 | 106, 000 97, 400 —9.2 
February -_-.-- 83, 800 113, 800 91, 000 — 20.0 
Marcha isi 79, 900 119, 400 81, 300 —31.9 
Apri ah 76, 400 119, 000 71, 400 —40. 0 
May Ui 76, 500 114, 000 68, 500 —39.9 
Juno son esos 74, 900 114, 500 72, 300 —36. 9 
UIN esaa, 00 | 112,600 70,400 | —37.5 
August__._.... 75, 900 105, 400 65, 400 —38. 0 
September__.-_ 69, 900 92, 300 55, 000 —40.0 
October_.-. =. , 500 85, 100 49, 900 —41.4 
November -.-- 72, 500 J 57, 300 —31. 0 
December-.~..- 83, 100 84, 000 64,000 | —23.8 
Average..... 76,800 | 104, 100 70,300 | —32.5 


1 Includes production and related workers in manu- 
facturing only. 

Source: Los Angeles Labor Market Bulletin, State of: 
California Department of Employment. 


WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING 
; Number of employees 1 
Comparison year 1939—172,800 
Percent 
` 1953 1954 1955 change 
; 1954-55 
wane E 
January- 633, 600 | 635, 300 | 652, 300 2.7 
February... 639, 000 | 638,100 | 664, 400 4.1 
March caa 642, 900 | 639, 000 1, 500 5.1 
ADLE 646, 200 | 635, 200 | 676, 300 6.5 
May eln 639, 700 | 632, 200/} 677, 200 7.1 
Jones ee 636,900 | 631,000 | 680, 500 7.8 
Wy ra 641,400 | 629, 700 | 682, 100 8.3 
August_____. 400 | 636, 400 | 689, 900 8.4 
September. 645, 500 | 642. 400 | 687, 700 7.1 
etober____.-_- 9,900 | 643, 300 | 693, 600 7.8 
November____- 632,000 | 652,000 | 706, 500 8.4 
ecember_..--| 630,700 | 654,300 | 706, 500 8.0 
Average“... 640, 400 | 639,100 | 682, 400 6.8 
1 Revised May 1955. 
Average weekly earnings 
Comparison with 1940—$28.64 
Percent 
1953 1954 1955 | change 
1954-55 
$78.78 | $80.44] $84.16 4.6 
78. 01 80. 44 83. 99 4.4 
78. 60 79. 68 84. 78 6.4 
79. 31 79.25 | 184.50 6.6 
78. 61 80. 26 84. 96 5.9 
78. 88 81.17 84. 48 4.1 
79. 08 80. 48 85. 47 6.2 
79. 76 81.19 85. 47 5.3 
78.79 81. 41 86. 49 6.2 
79. 39 81. 51 87. 37 7.2 
- 79.47 82.59 87. 25 5.8 
80. 40 83. 78 87. 74 4.7 
79. 03 81.03 | 285.59 5.6 


WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS IN AIRCRAFT 


AND PARTS 
Number of employees * 
Comparison year 1940—40,500 

Percent 

1953 change 

1954-55 

Jan =-<=e--| 167,500 3.1 
February_..--- 167, 500 4.3 
March__-____.- 168, 300 4.3 
Apr e 167, 500 5.2 
May ataa 165, 700 5.8 
Punas eye 164, 000 6.6 
Fulge ys So 165, 000 7.4 
August____....] 168,000 6.3 
September___.- 171, 400 5.9 
ctober_..__--- 173, 000 6.0 
‘ovember_..._ 160, 400 6.4 
ecember-_...- 167, 300 6.4 
Average_-..-| 167, 100 5.7 

1 Revised May 1955. 
Average weeking earnings 
Comparison year 1940—$31.74 

Percent 

1953 1954 change 

1954-55 

$85. 47 $85. 55 6.6 

83.19 88. 64 2.9 

82. 79 86. 80 4.6 

82:93 86. 18 5.2 

82. 60 85. 54 6.0 

§2. 19 86. 36 4.9 

$2. 60 86. 07 5.8 

84. 81 87. 49 4.6 
84. 20 86. 95 4.8 
84. 02 86. 94 5.6 

84. 56 87. 45 5.0 
86. 70 89. 32 4.7 
Average..... 83. 83 86. 94 5.1 


1 Preliminary. 
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OUT-OF-STATE AUTO TRAVEL INTO 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA t 
Number of automobiles 
Comparison year 1939—245,490 

Percent 

1953 1954 1955 change 

1954-55 

January.-...-- 72, 289 69, 281. 74, 910 8.1 
February -.---- 63, 308 59, 921 65, 607 9.5 
March... i... 62, 279 58, 544 66, 038 12.8 
Apri aa 57, 932 55, 944 66, 245 18. 4 
MAT L , 029 58, 847 73, 754 25.3 
oie cla 93, 995 87, 029 99, 186 14.0 
Baty 2 ez 92, 010 89,107 | 106, 763 19.8 
August. use 88, 528 83, 521 95, 515 14.4 
September-_-.- 66, 283 65, 068 69, 032 6.1 
October_.._-..- , 268 58, 817 61, 147 4.0 
November____- 59, 965 60,235 62, 129 3.1 
December... 80, 617 84, 602 86, 555 2.3 
Total. _..-.-- 865, 503 | 830,916 | 926, 881 11.5 

Number of passengers 
Comparison year 1939—720,000 ? 

Percent 

1953 1954 1955. | change, 

1954-55 

197, 158 183, 514 195, 299 6.4 

164,686 | 158,480 | 165, 531 4.4 

164, 993 156, 499 169, 761 8.5 

154,144 | 145,573 | 168, 710 15.9 

179, 530 | 175,877 | 193, 573 10.1 

266,245 | 254,289 | 277, 234 9.0 

272,955 | 259,125 | 314,176 21.2 

257,926 | 240,932 | 282,437 | - 17.2 

181, 666 | 175,087 | 186, 556 6.6 

160,021 | 152,766 | 156,839 2.7 

155, 379 | 160, 163, 1 14 

231,938 | 231,052 | 231,116 0. 
2, 386, 641 |2, 294, 044 |2, 504, 426 9.2 


1 Out-of-State autos entering southern California by 
border stations at Blythe, Daggett, Fort Yuma, Parker, 
and Yermo. 

2 Estimated by research department, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Source: Bureau of Plant Quarantine, California State 
Department of Agriculture. 


SHIP ARRIVALS— LOS ANGELES AND LONG 


BEACH HARBORS 
Number of ships 
Comparison year 1959—6,109 

oes, 1953 1954 1955 
PAET Ca 622202 467 477 426 
Foruan y erosus 435 413 392 
BIER S a EA 482 504 433 
PAo gi Ree enters E Ea GPC TEE Ley LDT 481 442 433 
N AIPE ete Le 543 524 482 
A E EAA S E AAE 516 472 487 
tinib SREE pone ae YOA 522 403 496 
AE ENRETE 558 472 491 
Bopti bt eaaa + 491 456 465 
C a a ee TAE S 469 443 430 
Noremhit- bs ENa 476 428 399 
Deceri ets ae 467 411 301 
Tdtabaters Se eee 5,907 | 5, 445 5, 325 

Net register tonnage 
Comparison year, 1939—19,932 
[Thousands of tons] 

é Percent 
1953 1954 1955 change 
1954-55 
January ~.....- 1, 988 2, 057 1,850 | —10.0 
February_.--.- 1, 870 1, 851 1, 724 —6.9 
Mariaan 2, 077 2, 209 1,811 —18. 0 
ES «pt oper sy EARE SA 2, 074 1, 924 1, 847 —4. 0 
ot EN AERA oa 2, 224 2, 198 1, 981 —9.9 
P ael Aaa ga CESS 2,120 1,972 2, 071 5.1 
Tol, 12 PREI 2, 156 1, 690 2, 036 20. 4 
Aogust- iaer 2, 312 1,916 2,015 5.1 
September... 2, 050 1, 878 1, 909 k7 
October-..-..... 1, 989 1, 830 1, 820 —0.5 
November... 2, 079 1, 839 1, 726 -6.1 
December -...- 2, 089 1, 758 1, @8 —4. 6 
Total_.......| 25, 028 23, 122 468 —2.8 


Source: Marine Exchange, Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. : 
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; WORLD TRADE . 
Exports of domestic and foreign merchandise, 
Los Angeles customs district 

[Millions of dollars] 


CANNOT ae er 22.5 | 126.6 34.0 
February Lirras aa 26. 3 36. 0 52.0 
Ware soo fined 25. 4 41.2 33.9 
rN ts yee Ls heer wt Seay ep a oa 22.5 40.9 127.1 
Ck LTE T T he Meg oe oof 22.9 36. 2 26. 5 
JOUO Rass eect baseuce 27.7 34.6 24.0 
POF ERNER S ce pave ETEA NE 20.5 | 131.6 27.4 
PCat! RS Reese pe EP aeR ee 16.3 | 117.6 22. 6 
September. 5-5-0 sce 18.5 | 117.8 23. 2 
Oowber: 65 Coa teed 20.4 | 123.6 28. 1 
Nowemberig ae S 129.9 }........ 
DCOBIBDOS is ess cos booe ames > Se Uy GAR A. St bien 
A PRES RRC ator T Rt a a 269.4 | 1 367.8 |_._ 
1 Revised. 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
Los Angeles customs district 
[Millions of dollars] / 


—_——_—____-_——S ———————— Ė———_ĖĖ0 


1953 1954 1955 
18.4 23.7 
16.2 20.3 
22.4 28. 8 
20. 5 125.1 
24.3 28.6 
25.2 27.1 
25. 2 29,2 
124.7 28.3 
18.8 30.7 

122.8 26.1 
20.3 |- 
dy. > faa 


8 


1 Revised. 


Source: Marine exchange, Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Los Angeles field office, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


He’s Fit and Ready 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Everett Herald, the largest daily news- 
paper in the Second,Congressional Dis- 
trict, on March 2 ran an editorial com- 
menting on President Eisenhower’s deci- 
sion to seek a second term. 


Since this editorial reflects the views 
of millions of Americans, I am placing it 
in the Recorp so that my colleagues in. 
Congress and others who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD may know what the 
grassroots thinking is on the fitness of 
Mr. Eisenhower to lead our Nation 
through another term. The editorial 
follows: 

Great AMERICAN MAKES GREAT DECISION IN 
TALK TO NATION 

President Eisenhower went before the peo- 
ple of America Wednesday evening and ex- 
pressed his willingness to seek a second term 
in the White House. To those who viewed 
Mr. Ike before the microphone he appeared 
the same commander in chief who so often 
had addressed them prior to his heart attack. 
There was no hesitancy as he projected his 
thoughts to the Nation. 

There is an election coming up in Novem- 
ber and obviously the people will select the 
occupant of the White House for the ensuing 
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4 years. Yet the announcement by the Pres- 
ident stands out as the biggest news to break 
since that fateful evening when word came 
of his illness. That America has taken Mr, 
Eisenhower into their hearts is seen by the 
effect his illness had upon them. 

President Eisenhower says his campaign 
platform will be his record. He also makes 
plain that he will make no barnstorming 
drive for reelection. Both were to be ex- 
pected. The voters will not expect their 
President to make a strenuous campaign. 
As to his record in office, it stands forth for 
all to see in the clear light of day. Of course, 
this record will be subject to the political 
oratory of the opposition. It will be up to 
the voter to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. 

It is clear to many people that the Eisen- 
hower administration has been marked by a 
great deal of tranquility. It has had its ups 
and downs and has been the target for criti- 
cism. 

Yet all in all, it can look back upon the 
tenure of achievement beginning with the 
conclusion of the police action in Korea. 
The cold war with the East has not become 
colder. President Ike in his deliberations 
with other leaders of state has more than 
held his own and has gathered for himself 
increased stature in statesmanship. At 
home the problems of domestic nature are 
many and they are complex. Yet the steady- 
ing influence of the President has made it- 
self known in this field and the country can 
assume a degree of confidence that solutions 
to all of them will be gained as time goes on, 

The American people have attained a new 
degree of confidence under President Eisen- 
hower, the confidence that comes from the 
regained right to proceed as individuals to 
work out their destiny. The warmth of the 
Chief Executive has spread throughout this 
land to the end that there is a new together- 
ness, prevailing tonight, a new spirit of co- 
operation toward a common goal. 

A great American has made a great de- 
. cision, 


Eisenhower in 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
lJ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to insert in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp the attached 
editorial, Eisenhower in 1956, which ap- 
peared in the March 6 issue of the 
Anderson (Ind.) Herald: 


= EISENHOWER IN 1956 


Four years ago this week, the Herald be- 
came the first Republican newspaper in 
Indiana to endorse Dwight D. Eisenhower 
for the Presidency of the United States. 

“Dwight D. Eisenhower,’ we wrote on that 
occasion, “undoubtedly does not want to be 
President in the sense that an ordinary 
political figure may aspire to that high sta- 
tion. At the same time, he recognizes that 
in an hour of peril, a man eminently equipped 
to discharge the duties of that office cannot 
escape service. 

“The Republican Party today has a whole 


host of men with exemplary qualifications © 


for service to the public. * * *. But it is not 
often that a figure emerges with the nation- 
wide appeal with which Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is endowed. Without a doubt, he is 
the most esteemed, respected, and beloved 
living American. 

“He is unmistakably a Republican. He is 
clearly available for the Presidency of the 
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United States at a time when the Republi- . 


can Party must return to office and at a time 
when it must extend its appeal to the 27 
million Americans who’ pick their candidates 
without regard to party label. 

“We of the Herald are for Eisenhower 
without qualification because we recognize 
in him everything for which the Nation is 
crying—personal integrity, international 
goodwill; and the ability to inspire the de- 
votion and the harmonious teamwork of his 
countrymen.” 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD 4 YEARS LATER 


To assess fairly and adequately Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s contribution to the Nation, we 
should turn back to March 1952 and re- 
capture as realistically as we can the po- 
litical facts of that year of decision. 

Perhaps the most striking fact of -1952 
was the Korean war—a military expedition 
that had bogged down into an endless, aim- 
less, futile blood-letting. 3 

Another political fact of 1952 was wide- 
spread corruption and impropriety in Gov- 
ernment—official conduct that threatened 
to shake—if not to destroy—the faith of 
confidence of rank-and-file Americans in 
the very structure of representative govern- 
ment. 

Still another was the apparent laxity with 
which the old administration wrestled with 
the vitally significant issue of enemy sub- 
version. No one—then or now—questioned 
the patriotism of Mr. Eisenhower's predeces- 
sor in the White House; but the American 
people 4 years ago were losing faith in an 
administration that chose to minimize the 
Communist threat for apparent reasons of 
purely political advantage. 

One more political fact of 1952 was Gov- 
ernment spending. The administration 
that preceded Mr. Eisenhower's collected 
more Federal taxes than all other admin- 
istrations in our history combined. Those 
expenditures were dictated, of course, by 
the peril that confronted the American 
people. But Americans were beginning to 
wonder in 1952 whether the perils of eco- 
nomic dislocation nurtured by deficit spend- 
ing, by unbalanced budgets and by unre- 
lenting burdens of taxation might not be 
nearly as great as the perils of enemy assault. 

ARMED WITH THE FACTS, THE PEOPLE ACTED 

Against this background, alive to these 
considerations, the American people went 
to the polls in the fall of 1952 and accorded 
a powerful mandate to Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and the Republican team. By the 
time the last vote had been tabulated, 39 
States and 33,936,252 popular votes stood 
in the Eisenhower column. To their 34th 
President, the American people had given 


the most smashing victory in American po- - 


litical history. - : 

Installed in office slightly more than 3 
years ago, President Eisenhower and his 
team went to work, 

Within a matter of months, the Korean 
war had ended—and for the first time in 
a generation, the American people looked 
out upon a world free from flaming battle- 
fields. 

Similarly in short order, the Eisenhower 
administration had restored integrity to 
Government service. Government service, in 
fact, became not a right, but a privilege— 
a privilege to be forfeited in -the face of 
misconduct. At the same time, the admin- 
istration moved forward with a program to 
protect the Nation from the inroads of Soviet 
agents in our midst. 

Most significantly of all, perhaps, the 
Eisenhower administration produced sub- 
stantial reductions in the cost of our Mili- 
tary Establishment—without weakening the 
Nation’s voice in world affairs, without mag- 
nifying the threat of war. 

So unmistakable, so resolute has been 
United States policy during these past 3 
years, in fact, that the Soviet Union has 
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assumed its most conciliatory air since the 
end of World War II. - 


FROM THE PRESIDENCY, THERE IS NO ESCAPE 


When Mr. Eisenhower arrived late last 
month at his decision to bè a candidate for 
renomination and reelection, he shared with 
the Nation the cardinal fact about the Presi- 
dency: it is an office and a responsibility 
from which there is no escape. The prob- 
lems of the Nation, the duties of guiding the 
Nation are with the President every moment 
of the day and night, 

After a thorough exploration of his own 
capabilities, Mr. Eisenhower is firmly con- 
vinced of his ability to cope with those 
responsibilities and duties. The Nation that 
greeted that decision was a Nation still con- 
vinced of Mr. Eisenhower's personal integrity 
and professional skill. 


Our faith in Mr. Eisenhower is sturdier 
today than it was 4 years ago; it has been 
reinforced, in fact, by achievement. He has 
given his friends of 1952 every reason to 
work with renewed dedication for his reelec- 
tion in 1956. 


Slovakian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call-the attention of the House 
to the fact that 17 years ago, on March 
14, 1939, the Diet of Slovakia proclaimed 
the Independence of Slovakia at Bratis- 
lava. . : 


During the approximately 6 years that 
it was in existence the Republic of 
Slovakia was recognized by 27 states, 
including the Holy See, The Soviet - 
Union, Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Great Britain and France. Its interna- 
tional individuality, therefore, was an 
accepted fact. 


Mr. Speaker, in commenting upon the 
Slovak Republic itself, I should like to 
quote a few lines from Special Report 
No. 8 of the Select Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression, as follows: 


Even though the Slovak State was largely 
the result of a tense international situation, 
it neverthless corresponded to the aspira- 
tions of the Slovak people for freedom and 
the principle of self-determination and self- 
government. * * * The Slovak State was far 
from being a perfect democracy in the 
traditional sense. It reflected a compromise 
between the past and the present, between 
an old tradition and a temporarily deter- 
mined political dynamism in central Europe. 
But, in general, it was an expression of the 
self-preservyation instinct of the Slovak na- 


* tion. \ 


Ever since the end of World War II 
there has been carried on a lively and 
at times bitter controversy between those 
persons in this country who stand for a 
separate, independent Slovakia and 
those who endorse the idea of a united 
Czechoslovakia. It is not my purpose to 
take sides at this time in such a dispute 
but I do believe that the stated policy 
of our administration is the correct one: 
that is, not to commit this Government 
to any course of action except that of 
permitting the Czech and Slovak peoples 
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themselves, following their liberation, to 
Work out their own problems in the 
Spirit of freedom and self-determina- 
tion. Meanwhile, I urge both parties to 
Tecognize that the question of liberation 
from Communist tyranny is the imme- 
diate problem to be faced. There can be 
No political solution to this Czech-Slo- 
vak problem until liberation comes first. 
Nevertheless, on behalf of the thousands 
of people in this country of Slovak 
Origin, many of them residents of my 
own congressional district, who are 
firmly committed to the idea of a free, 
independent Slovakia, I call the atten- 
tion of the House to this, their inde- 
Pendence day. I am sure that the desire 
for freedom and self-determination is 
just as strong in the hearts of the peo- 
Ple of Slovakia who are today existing 
under Communist domination. And as 
long as that desire remains alive, the 
Soviets face an impossible task in their 
efforts to communize the Slovaks. I 
know we all join in the hope that soon 
liberation and the right of self-deter- 
Mination will again come to the Slovak 
People, as to all other peoples now be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. At that time, 
whatever form of government the Slovak 
People themselves choose, I am confident 
that free nations everywhere, including 
Our own, will honor their election and 
their choice. 


Economic Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 216, which pro- 
Poses that the Congress urge the Presi- 
dent to undertake a series of actions 
which would have the effect of, first, 
Strengthening the Atlantic alliance; and 
Second, suggesting a share-the-cost plan 
for providing much-needed development 
Capital for the have-not nations. My 
resolution has been referred to the De- 
Partment of State for comment. 

The need for action along the lines 
Suggested in my proposal is most urgent. 
While I recognize that in an election 
year the difficulties involved in facing 
up to the massive nonmilitary offensive 
which has been launched by the Soviet 
Union may be great, it is my belief that 
the necessity for continuing American 
leadership in the free world far tran- 
Scends any supposed political advantage 
to be achieved by gambling on the 
Soviets making no further penetration 
until after the November election. While 
we equivocate, our NATO allies are al- 
most unanimously urging additional em- 
Phasis on economic aud cultural means 
of strengthening the Atlantic alliance 
and on economic means of cooperating 
with the uncommitted nations. Our 
allies are in effect suggesting that they 
are prepared to undertake a share-the- 
cost plan for meeting the need for de- 
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velopment capital in the have-not na- 
tions—a plan which would greatly bene- 
fit free world foreign policy and would 
in the long run mean less cost to the 
American taxpayer. 

The speech to Congress by Italy’s Pres 
ident Gronchi, urging action along thesé 
lines, is fresh in our minds. This past 
weekend ime Minister Eden, of Eng- 
land, and emier Mollet, of France, 
jointly urged this course. I quote from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of March 13: 

The emphasis they put on the necessity of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
the Manila and Baghdad pacts giving in- 
creased importance to economic action in the 
Far East, Middle East, and Africa, was set 
forth in a communique covering private 
talks Eden and Mollet held yesterday. 


This emphasis is directly in line with 
part I of my resolution and in my view 
argues strongly for favorable action on 
the resolution at- an early date. I þe- 
lieve the Congress should proceed with 
this action, recognizing, of course, that 
leadership must rest with the Executive. 
I urge Congress to move because I feel 
that part of the hesitancy of the Execu- 
tive is based on fear of adverse congres- 
sional reaction. A favorable response 
to my resolution in the Congress would 
greatly strengthen the hand of the Ex- 
ecutive in formulating proposals which 
would crystallize the thinking of our 
European allies on this subject. Delay 
will not only permit continued Soviet 
penetration of southeast Asia, the Mid- 
dle East, and Africa, but will weaken 
United States leadership in the Atlantic 
alliance by leaving us in the ludicrous 
position of not taking advantage of our 
allies’ offers to cooperate with us in 
assisting the have-not nations. 

I wish to call the attention of the Con- 
gress to the complete newspaper account 
of the Eden-Mollet talks which I re- 
ferred to above: 

EDEN, MOLLET Stress ECONOMIC AID 


(By William J. Humphreys) 


Lonpon, March 12.—Prime Minister An- 
thony Eden and French Premier Guy Mollet, 
falling in line with recent criticism of west- 
ern diplomacy by French Foreign Minister 
Christian Pineau, today proposed that the 
whole network of free world alliances pro- 
vide more economic help for underprivileged 
nations. 

The emphasis they put on the necessity 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the Manila and Baghdad Pacts giving 
increased importance to economic action.in 
the Far East, Middle East, and Africa was 
set forth in a communique covering private 
talks Eden and Mollet held yesterday. 

In a speech at Paris March 2 Pineau said 
the western powers were putting too much 
emphasis on security and not paying enough 
attention to the inroads the Soviet “peace” 
campaign and promises of economic aid were 
making in underdeveloped nations. Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles seemed to 
be one of the main targets of the speech. 

Some diplomatic observers here were read- 
ing into today’s communique implied criti- 
cism of American leadership of the western 
alliances and of Dulles, who directs Amer- 
ican foreign policy. But British author- 
ities were inclined to reject this view. They 
said Pineau’s speeth was also aimed at 
Britain. 

The Eden-Mollet talks consisted of ex- 
changes of views rather than making deci- 
sions, hence no suggestions were made for 


é 
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implementing the call for greater economic 
assistance, according to officials. 

Observers here also attached importance to 
that part of the communique which recog- 
nizes that both Britain and France have 
worldwide responsibilities which they are 
seeking to carry out. Here it was indicated 
the two statesmen reached a clearer under- 
standing of each other’s actions in the Mid- 
dle East and north Africa. 


Racial Problem in Alabama 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day evening, March 4, 1956, I appeared 
on Washington television station WMAL 
as the guest of news commentator Joe 
McCaffrey. In answer to his request 
that I present the viewpoint of the ma- 
jority of Alabamians on my State’s cur- 
rent racial problem, I made the following 
statement: 

It is a pleasure for me to be here with you 
tonight, and I hope that in the next few 
minutes I can throw at least a little light on 
the problems that face the people of the 
South. 

The friendly relations that have existed in 
Alabama between the white and Negro races 
have been badly strained in recent weeks. 

In my State of Alabama, as in other sec- 
tions of the South, we have always operated 
under a segregated system. The Negro race, 
under that system, has made great progress— 
perhaps greater progress than any race any- 
where at any time in history. This progress 
had been made with the help of the southern 
white people, and I am happy to say that, at 
the same time, racial strife and hatred had 
been reduced to a minimum. 

Under the separate-but-equal doctrine, 
promulgated by the Supreme Court more 
than 60 years ago and reaffirmed several times 
since, steady progress has been made in pro- 
viding equal facilities of all sorts. Negroes 
had their own homes and their own busi- 
nesses and their own jobs. Negro teachers 
taught their own children and Negro schools 
were—perhaps slowly—but surely being 
placed on.a par with those of the whites. In 
the city of Tuscaloosa, for example, the 
Negro high school, recently completed at a 
cost Of almost $2 million, is on a par or su- 
perior to many white high schools in the 
State. The rank and file of the Negroes 
knew these things and most of them were 
satisfied with the progress that was being 
made. 

Then, on May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, disregarding all legal 
precedent, issued its decree banning segre- 
gation in the schools of the Nation. As a 
result of this decree, and as a result of the 
confusion and unrest agitated by the NAACP 
and other determined integrationists, ten- 
sion between the two races in the South that 
heretofore had existed on an almost negli- 
gible scale has increased alarmingly. 


As a result of the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion, we have a problem in Alabama and the 
South that cannot be fully understood by 
those who live in other.parts of the country. 
We are not dealing there with only a few 
members of the Negro race but with large 
masses. For example, in several counties of 
the congressional district I represent there 
are 3 to 5 times as many Negroes as there are 
whites. To upset by judicial decree in one 
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fell swoop the customs and traditions under 
wihch the whites and Negroes in the South 
have lived and worked side by side for gen- 
erations is to invite dissension and strife 
and hatred. 

If left alone, the responsible leaders of the 
South, both white and Negro, will continue 
their efforts to work out in peace and har- 
mony a solution satisfactory to both races. 
But prodded by the NAACP, an organization 
now bitterly resented by the people of Ala- 
bama and the, South, it’s highly likely the 
tension that now exists in my State will in- 
crease rather than diminish. 

I hope you who are listening tonight will 
realize, if you have not already done so, that 
the problem now facing the people of the 
South is one that calls for the understanding 
and the prayers, rather than the criticism, of 
the people of the other sections of this great 
Nation. 


Strange as it may seem to many who 
do not understand the problem now con- 
fronting the people of the South, many 
southern Negroes also resent the action 
that is being taken by the NAACP and 
other integrationists. Asan illustration, 
I call your attention to the following let- 
ter, written by a Negro citizen of Ala- 
bama, that appeared on Saturday, March 
10, 1956, in the Birmingham (Ala.) Post- 
Herald: 


I would appreciate if you will give my 
version of integration in the South. 
a Negro plasterer. My grandparents were 
slaves to the grandest white’ people that ever 
lived, so I was told by my grandparents and 
father and mother. 

They lived in west Alabama and moved to 
Birmingham where I was born 42 years ago. 
I attended school until I was 15 and then 
went to work as a helper and learned the 
plastering trade. I have worked all my life 
with the white people and have made as 
much or more than the average building 
tradesmen. 

My association with the white people has 
been as a workingman only. After my day’s 
work I went about my business and the white 
men went about theirs. In all my life my 
white friends outnumbered my Negro friends. 
I have been helped on many occasions by my 
white friends and I know during the depres- 
sion they helped my parents to the extent 
of feeding and clothing us. 

The worst thing that ever happened to 
the Negro race was the organization of the 
NAACP. It is not advancing the Negro race, 
but is creating hatred, distrust, economic 
pressure, and loss of friendship that existed 
between the white and black races, especially, 
here in the South. 

The Supreme Court decision in my humble 
way of thinking was not to help the black 
man, but to help the greedy and selfish 
politicians, to get their votes and help them 
get elected. 

The northerners are always blaming the 
southerners for mistreating us, but they are 
no friends of the Negroes, but are still trying 
to penalize the South as they did during 
Reconstruction days following the Civil War, 
when the carpetbaggers invaded the South. 

The southern Negro has advanced faster 
in the South in the last 30 years than in any 
other part of the world, and it has been 
through the help and advantages given him 
by our southern white people. The Negro 
that complains of mistreatment brings it 
on himself and deserves it, but he is not 
persecuted for his act as the NAACP tries 
to infer. 

The real southern Negroes do not want 
integration. They want to be left alone. 
The white people are as much segregated 
from the Negroes as the Negro is segregated 
from the white. We have everything they 
have and every advantage they have if we 
are smart enough to work for it. The 
NAACP, Autherine Lucy, Polly Ann Hudson, 


I am’ 
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Arthur Shores, and others like them. are 
tools of the Communists and, if not curbed, 
will set the Negro race back 100 years. 

I love the South as my parents and grand- 
parents did. I love the white people, who 
have been my friends and helped me. They 

espect and trust me, and I don’t want to 
ose their friendship. I am not ashamed 
of being a Negro, but Iam ashamed of what 
some of my race are doing. 

I do not blame the southern white people 
for taking the stand they have. I do not 
blame them for organizing to keep segrega- 
tion. We and the Supreme Court will have 
to answer for whatever comes of it. 

The press, television, and radios are help- 
ing to create this fast-growing tension by 
so much publicity. If they would curb so 
much publicity, I believe it would gradually 
die. 

To my race, I hope and pray that you will 
awaken and realize that you are a Negro 
and should be proud of it, that your way of 
life is not threatened by our white brothers 


and you should not threaten his way of life. 


by integration, regardless of what you are 
told by fanatics, radicals, and Communists. 
The white southern people are our truest 
friends, so let’s keep him our friend. 
WILL JACKSON, 
ZION CITY. 


Ingredients of Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
seldom I insert material in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. At this particular 
time, however, an editorial tn the Abi- 
lene Reporter-News, Abilene, Tex., is in 
my opinion most appropriation. 

In the present day and under prevail- 
ing conditions, it becomes extremely easy 
to yield to emotions, but stability cannot 
rest on emotions alone because emotion 
eventually becomes a shifting founda- 
tion. 


The editorial to which I refer is as 
follows: 


[From the Abilene Reporter-News of 
February 2, 1956] 


INGREDIENTS OF COURAGE 


There is a notion abroad in some quarters, 
political, intellectual, and other, that mod- 
eration is the course of weakness, that only 
by “taking a firm stand” does a man exhibit 
courage and integrity. 

We would suggest that many times, though 
certainly not universally, the exact opposite 
is true. Again and again the moderate path 
is the hard one. 

Often it is unspectacular as compared with 
the more dramatic extremes. Since, too, it 
so frequently stresses compromise, it can be 
very unpopular when the social, political, or 
moral atmosphere seems to favor “no com- 
promise.” 

There are many occasions, too, when it is 
by far the most difficult course to work out. 
The extremes may offer pat, simple answers 
to problems. Solutions in the middle range 
may call for delicate balances, fine adjust- 
ments. They may demand resistance to ex- 
tremes on two sides. 

The man who seeks sane solutions in the 
middle and fights for them with all vigor 
need never bow his head. He is always fit 
company for the best of those who aggres- 
sively champion the more exposed positions 
in life, 
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GOP Hucksters the Sliding Scale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday evening Vice President NIXON 
voted to break the tie when 45 Senators 
voted for and 45 Senators voted against 
the price support for wheat thus sustain- 
ing this administration and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in their position that 
the farmer should receive a lower price 
for his wheat than he is receiving at this 
time. 

President Eisenhower is reported by 
the Washington Evening Star as having 
congratulated Secretary Benson on ob- 
taining a Senate victory over the pro- 
gram of 90-percent price supports as 
passed by the House March 5, 1955. Now, 
this is the same Mr. Eisenhower who, as 
a Republican candidate for President in 
1952, said he was for 100 percent of 
parity. 

A check of the Senate vote reveals that 

41 Republicans and 13 Democrats indi- 
cated by their votes that they believed 
the farmer should not have even 90 per- 
cent of a fair price for the food and fiber 
which feeds and clothes the people of 
this country. Thirty-five Democrats and 
only 6 Republicans were willing to sup- 
port a program at 90 percent of a fair 
price. That program as directed by a 
Democratic administration kept the av- 
erage price of farm products at or above 
100 percent of parity for 11 consecutive 
years, namely 1942 to 1953. 
_ The vast majority of Republicans have 
always been opposed to price supports 
for farmers and the recent Senate vote 
proves that they are still opposed in a 
ratio of 41 to 6, or almost 7 to 1. Demo- 
crats in the main have been in favor of 
adequate price supports and still voted 
for their continuation 35 to 13, or almost 
3 to 1. The farmer should check this 
Senate vote quite carefully, for by so 
doing, he can learn exactly who his 
friends are so that he may remember 
them and show his appreciation in No- 
vember, 

Appended hereto is the Senate vote on 
price supports by geographical sections. 
The parliamentary situation at the time 
this vote was taken was such that a nay 
vote was a vote for 90 percent price sup- 
ports and a yea vote was a vote against 
90 percent price support. 

Under leave granted by the House, 
further appended hereto is a very timely 
newspaper article which I commend to 
my colleagues, 

SENATE VOTE ON PRICE SUPPORTS BY 
GEOGRAPHICAL SECTIONS 
MIDWEST REGION 
Illinois: Dirksen, Republican, yea; DOUGLAS, 
Democrat, nay. 

Indiana: CaPEHART, Republican, yea; JEN- 
NER, Republican, yea. ; 

Iowa: HICKENLOOPER, 
Martin, Republican, yea. 

Kansas: CARLSON, Republican, yea; SCHOEP= 
PEL, Republican, yea. 


Michigan: McNamara, Democrat, nay; POT- 
TER, Republican, yea. 


Republican, yea; 
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Minnesota: HUMPHREY, 
, Republican, nay. 

Missouri: HENNINGS, Democrat, nay; SYM- 
INGTON, Democrat, nay. 

Nebraska: Curtis, Republican, yea; HrusKA, 
Republican, yea. 

North Dakota, Lancer, Republican, nay; 
Younc, Republican, nay. 

Ohio: BENDER, Republican, yea; BRICKER, 
Republican, yea. 

South Dakota: Case, Republican, 
Munpr, Republican, nay. 

Wisconsin: McCartuy, Republican, nay; 
Waer, Republican, yea. 

Midwest regional total: Yea, 13; nay, 11. 


NORTHEAST REGION 


Connecticut: BusH, Republican, yea; PUR- 
TELL, Republican, yea. 

Delaware: Frear, Democrat, yea; WILLIAMS, 
Republican, yea. 

Maine: PAYNE, Republican, yea; SMITH, 
Republican, yea. 

Maryland: BEALL, Republican, yea; BUTLER, 
Republican, yea. 

Massachusetts: KENNEDY, Democrat, yea; 
SALTONSTALL, Republican, yea. 

New Hampshire: BriwcEs, Republican, yea; 
Corron, Republican, yea. 

New Jersey: CASE, Republican, yea; SMITH, 
Republican, yea. 

New York: Ives, Republican, yea; LEHMAN, 
Democrat, nay. 

Pennsylvania: Durr, Republican, yea; MAR- 
TIN, Republican, yea. 

Rhode Island: GREEN, 
Pastore, Democrat, yea. 

Vermont: Amen, Republican, yea; FLAN- 
DERS, Republican, yea. 

West Virginia: Vacancy, 
Nre.y, Democrat, nay. 

Northeast regional total: Yea, 21; nay, 2. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Alabama: HL, Democrat, nay; SPARKMAN, 
Democrat, nay. 

Arkansas: FULBRIGHT, Democrat, nay; Mc- 
CLELLAN, Democrat, nay. - 

Florida: HoLLanD, Democrat, yea; SMATH- 
ERS, Democrat, yea. 

Georgia: GEORGE, Democrat, nay; RUSSELL, 
Democrat, nay. 

Kentucky: BARKLEY, Democrat, nay; CLEM- 
ENTS, Democrat, nay. 

Louisiana: ELLENDER, Democrat, nay; LONG, 
Democrat, nay. 

Mississippi: EASTLAND, 
Strnnis, Democrat, yea. 

North Carolina: Ervin, Democrat, nay; 
Ecorr, Democrat, nay. 

Oklahoma: Kerr, Democrat, nay; 
RONEY, Democrat, nay. 

South Carolina: JonHnston, Democrat, nay; 
THURMOND, Democrat, nay. 

Tennessee: GorE, Democrat, nay; KEFAUVER, 
Democrat, nay. 

Texas: DANIEL, Democrat, nay; JOHNSON, 
Democrat, nay. 

Virginia: Byrp, Democrat, yea; ROBERTSON, 
Democrat, yea. 

Southern regional total: Yea, 6; nay, 20. 


WESTERN REGION 


Arizona: GOLDWATER, Republican, yea; HAY- 
DEN, Democrat, yea. 

California: KNOWLAND, Republican, yea; 
KucHEL, Republican, yea. 

Colorado: ALLOTT, Republican, yea; MILLI- 
KIN, Republican, yea. 

Idaho: DworsHak, Republican, yes; WEL- 
KER, Republican, yea. 

Montana: MANSFIELD, Democrat, nay; MUR- 
RAY, Democrat, nay. 

Nevada: Brste, Democrat, yea; 
Republican, yea. 

New Mexico: ANDERSON, Democrat, yea; 
Cuavez, Democrat, nay. 

Oregon: Morse, Democrat, nay; NEUBERGER, 
Democrat, nay. 

Utah: BENNETT, Republican, yea; WATKINS, 
Republican, yea, 


Democrat, nay; 


nay; 


Democrat, yea; 


not voting; 


Democrat, yea; 


MON- 


MALONE, 


Washington: JACKSON, 
Macnuson, Democrat, nay. 

Wyoming: BARRETT, Republican, yea; 
O’MaHoneEyY, Democrat, nay. 

Western regional total: yea, 14; nay, 8. 


Democrat, nay; 


GOP HUCKSTERS THE SLIDING SCALE 


The Farm issue was plunged into politics 
last month when the Republican senatorial 
and congressional committee launched a na- 
tionwide, half-million dollar promotion cam- 
paign to “help Eisenhower pass the new 
farm program.” 

Full page advertisements, radio announce- 
ments, booklets, posters and ready-written 
editorials jumped out at farm families as 
they leafed through farm magazines, country 
newspapers, or listened to their radio. 

A handy coupon was available at the bot- 
tom of the advertisements for farmers who 
wanted to let their Congressmen and Sena- 
tors know they supported the Eisenhower 
farm plan of flexible price supports and an 
unworkable “soil bank.” 


COUPONS DRAW “NUTS” 


Washington observers report that a flood 
of coupons are arriving in Congressmen’s 
offices, but many are inscribed with such re- 
marks as “baloney” or simply “nuts.” 

The ads piped the familiar tune that 
“price-depressing surpluses built up because 
of wartime policies * * * hang over your 
farm like a hidden mortgage.” 

In the meantime, very few of the maga- 
zines and newspapers which ran the paid 
ads and printed the free editorials supplied 
to them by the Republican National Com- 
mittee have reported the remarkable evi- 
dence revealed by hearings of the House Ag- 
riculture committee beginning February 20. 

Under the aggressive leadership of Chair- 
man Coo.trey, Democrat of North Carolina, 
stif quizzing by committee members forced 
Benson to admit that, for one after another 
of the nine points being advertised as Ei- 
senhower’s “hurry up” farm program, the 
Department of Agriculture has virtually un- 
limited authority in present legislation to 
proceed at any time it wants. 


On most of the points listed in the Repub- 
lican party ads, for example, USDA Officials 
admitted under committee questioning that 
they did not have any specific new legisla- 
tion to present to Congress. 

Here, as the committee made the record, is 
the present status of the nine points of the 
Eisenhower farm proposals: 

1. Soil bank 


The administration didn’t even have a bill 
ready to recommend to the House. The 
Eisenhower plan, Benson admitted grudg- 
ingly, is the same as the one that the De- 
partment of Agriculture turned down as un- 
workable just last July. Moreover, Benson 
confessed, he couldn’t answer the objections 
to the soil bank which he himself raised 
just 6 months ago to prove it was an un- 
desirable piece of legislation. It would do 
nothing directly to raise farm prices, Benson 
admitted, but he claimed that it would 
have a psychological effect of creating buoy- 
ancy in the markets. 

2. Surplus disposal 


The only new legislation the administra- 
tion wants is freedom to sell CCC stocks to 
Communists, Benson admitted. He also ad- 
mitted that already the administration has 
practically unlimited authority to sell, swap, 
or give away United States surplus com- 
modities any place in the world. Moreover, 
Benson admitted, the administration had 
not initiated a single piece of the surplus dis- 
posal legislation put on the books in the past 
3 years, and actually opposed most of it. 
Needless to say, not much has been done with 
the authority Benson has enjoyed to make 
use of surpluses, 
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3. Commodity programs $ 
These programs, Benson admitted, all call 
for further reductions in farm prices. For 
corn, Benson urged that full flexibility au- 
thority be granted to him so that he can cut 
supports even below the 75 percent of parity 
sliding scale floor—or eliminate corn sup- 
ports altogether if he wants. For wheat, 
Benson urged relaxation of controls on pro- 
duction, but admitted that this would weak- 
en rather than strengthen wheat prices, 


4. Limits on support payments 


The administration is not recommending 
any specific action on setting dollar limits on 
support payments to individuals, Benson ad- 
mitted. (The Wall Street Journal reports 
that Eisenhower has decided not to push 
this because it displeases backers of flexible 
supports.) 

5. Rural development 


Administration spokesmen complained 
that Congress has not given them authority 
\to make loans to part-time farmers. Aside 
from that, they admitted grudgingly, they 
already have all the laws they want—and 
more than they have been willing to use. 


6. Great Plains program 


New legislation has not yet been readied 
for presentation to Congress, Benson ad- 
mitted. 


7. Increased research 


No new laws are needed, Benson admitted. 
Moreover, he confessed that Congress has al- 
ways given the Department all the money for 
research that the President has ever asked 
for, 

8. Strengthened credit 


No new laws were asked for. Something 
along this line “is awaiting final clearance,” 
a Benson lieutenant said, but is not ready to 
be laid before Congress. (Eisenhower has re- 
peatedly attempted to reduce funds for farm 
loans in his budget requests, and Benson has 
used discretionary authority to raise interest 
rates when he had money for disaster loans 
to farmers.) 


9. Gasoline tax refund 


This is going through Congress at top 
speed. It is the only one of President Eisen- 
hower’s nine points that will produce in- 
creased incomes for farmers. It will amount 
to $60 million a year for United States farm- 
ers, averaging $12 per farm family. 


The Late Howard Aldridge Coffin 
SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of our former colleague, Howard 
A. Coffin, leaves us shocked and saddened 
beyond expression. It was my privilege 
to become well acquainted with Howard 
Coffin. His courage was unquestioned, 
his integrity was unassailable, and his 
energy was amazing. Greed for power 
never goaded him and there was no 
scheming and no conniving in his make- 
up. He would not compromise with 
wrong nor waiver on a principle. 

To his wife and family we extend our 
sincere condolences. They have lost a 
loving husband and father, the country 
has lost a great American and I have 
lost a true and loyal friend. 
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Steady Flow of Iron Curtain Arms to 
Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
reputation of the London Times for ac- 
curate, unbiased news reporting is world- 
wide. My attention has been drawn to 
an article in that newspaper’s edition of 
February 10, 1956, from its correspond- 
ents in Cairo. It will be of interest as 
background material to the ever-in- 
creasing signs of its accuracy and its 
very grave danger signals for the future: 
STEADY FLOW OF IRON CURTAIN ARMS INTO 


EGYPT— FORMIDABLE QUANTITIES NEAR 
BORDER 
Caro, February 9.—Photographs have 


been made public of some of the military 
equipment from behind the Iron Curtain 
which is now in the hands of the Egyptian 
forces. Though they naturally show noth- 
ing startling, the evidence is that formid- 
able quantities of material have already 
reached forward areas near the border of 
Israel and that Russian-designed jet fight- 
ers and bombers are steadily being supplied 
to the Egyptian Air Force. 

It is certainly too soon for the Egyptians 
to have mastered these modern and compli- 
cated weapons, or to have adapted their 
logistical arrangements to cope with their 
supplies. Nevertheless, it seems probable 
that weapons already in Egypt aré sufficient 
to transform the Egyptian military position 
vis-a-vis Israel and to make the Egyptian 
armed forces (by the relatively, modest 
standards of the Middle East) an imposing 
instrument of policy. 

Arrival of arms at Alexandria has been 
shrouded in secrecy. The unloading area 
has been prohibited to the public, and air- 
craft of all kinds have been instructed to 
give the place a wide berth. Heavy equip- 
ment has been ferried across the Suez Canal 
at night and covered in tarpaulins. Colo- 
nel Nasser, the Prime Minister, remarked 
recently that it was the first time that the 
Egyptian Army had ever had a secret. 


RUSSIAN AIRCRAFT 


For this reason it has been difficult to 
assess either the quality or quantity of the 
arms received. Every Cairo resident, how- 
ever, knows that Russian aircraft (probably 
made in Czechoslovakia) are already here. 
MIG 15 fighters are a common sight, though 
generally only in ones or twos. They are, 
it is reported, being assembled here with the 
help of Czech technicians, and it is unlikely 
that Egyptian pilots yet know them sufi- 
ciently well enough to go into action with 
them. There are thought to be some 75 of 
these fighters now in Egyptian hands. 

More important from the strategic or dip- 
lomatic viewpoint are the jet bombers which 
it is now established are being supplied to 
the Air Force. These are twin jet IL 28's, 
roughly comparable to the Canberra, and 
much the most advanced striking weapon 
on either side in the Arab-Israel dispute. 
Estimates of their number vary, some ob- 
servers believing them to be in unusually 
high proportion to fighters. There are 
probably, however, not more than 40, and 
perhaps less. 

Two types of tank are apparently being 
supplied under Colonel Nasser’s agreement 
with the Czech Government. More power- 
ful is the Joseph Stalin Mark III, which 
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mounts a 122-millimeter gun and is roughly 
comparable to the earlier marks of the Cen- 
turion. There are thought to be a few of 
these already in Egypt for instructional 
purposes, but none has been reported in 
operational service. The chances seem to 
be that the Egyptians have contracted to 
buy sufficient to equip one heavy armored 
regiment. 
MATCH FOR SHERMANS 


The second tank is the T34, mounting an 
85-millimeter gun. This is an older model, 
used extensively (in its early marks) by the 
Russian Army during the war, and then 
thought to be one of the best tanks in any 
army. It was also used in Korea. It is cer- 
tainly not in the top class now, but is per- 
haps more than a match for the Shermans 
with which the Israel armored forces seem 
to be equipped. T34’s are already in opera- 
tion with the Egyptian Army in northern 
Sinai, probably in regimental strength. 
More than 50 are now in Egyptian hands, 
and it seems likely that to keep them in 
fighting trim the Egyptians have contracted 
for about 100. Crews were trained in the 
handling of these tanks in the canal zone, 
and by now they are doubtless reasonably 
familiar with them. 

Photographs just published show some 
command cars described as being of Russian 
origin, and it is suggested that Czechs may 
also be supplying some self-propelled anti- 
tank guns, of which one type it is reported 
has been both designed and manufactured in 
Czechoslovakia. Photographs also show a 
light antitank gun. The Egyptians are cer- 
tainly getting supplies of a Russian gun 
comparable to the British 25-pounder (at 
present ‘the standard gun of the Egyptian 
artillery). They may also be buying some- 
thing equivalent to the French 155-milli- 
meter. 

Various kinds of small arms are shown in 
the photographs, including machine guns, 
light machine guns, and bazookas. It is im- 
probable, however, that Colonel Nasser con- 
tracted for large quantities of Czech light 
arms. The Egyptian Army is already well 
equipped with Belgian and British weapons, 
and rifles, submachineguns, and ammuni- 
tion are now being made in substantial 
amounts in Egyptian munition factories. 


BRITISH EQUIPMENT 


In considering this speculation—nobody 
knows the facts, only probabilities—it must 
be remembered that Egypt is also in the 
possession of sizable quantities of British 
equipment, not all of it to be disregarded. 
The most powerful armored fighting vehicle 
in the Middle East remains the Centurion 
Mark III, 32 of which have so far been sup- 
plied by Britain under current contracts. 
The Egyptian Navy has two fairly modern 
British destroyers (so has the Israel Navy). 
The air force has a large number of Vam- 
pire fighters, including some made in Italy, 
and some Meteors. The artillery is quite 
well equipped with the splendid 25-pounder. 

This mingling of weapons will of course 
raise supply difficulties—and logistics are the 
Achilles heel of Egyptian military organiza- 
tion, the Army being faced with a long and 
vulnerable supply route across the Sinai 
Desert. It is suggested that the supply of 
Czech-Russian arms may be lavish enough 
to enable the Egyptians to jettison much of 
their older equipment and concentrate on 
new types, but the purchase of the notorious 
Valentine tanks, almost museum pieces, 
seems to show that nothing of that sort is 
planned. 

Are the Egyptian forces overreaching them- 
selves in accepting these large accretions of 
new, strange, and elaborate equipment? 
Some people think that they are, but then 
some people thought the equipment would 
never arrive. Certainly such a drastic infu- 
sion will tax Egyptian training facilities. 
Tanks need transport to supply them and 
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tank transporters to convey them (though 
on Egyptian terrain the last named are not 
vital). Not only tank crews and technicians 
must be produced but lorry drivers, mechan- 
ics, and supply personnel staff of all kinds. 
Young men with very high qualities will be 
needed to do justice to the new fighters and 
bombers. 

It would be unwise to suppose that in the 
new climate of Egyptian life all this cannot 
be done. The Egyptian Army, by its han- 
dling of the Centurions, has shown that it is 
now capable of maintaining the most com- 
plicated military devices (though it prob- 
ably needs foreign technical help in such 
things as radar). Officers’ schools are now 
turning out graduates of a quality that would 
astonish observers of the old Egyptian Army. 

One reason for such publicity at the mo- 
ment is probably the suspicion that Israel 
may be planning to divert the waters of the 
Jordan at the end of this month as she has 
threatened to do unless the Arab States 
accept Mr. Eric Johnston’s Jordan waters 
scheme. The Egyptians have made it clear 
that such action would be considered a war- 
like move. It is commonly held therefore 
that the next few weeks may be crucial. 

Another reason is doubtless the desire to 
establish Egypt once and for all as the most 
powerful member of the Arab world and as 
the leader of the campaign to restore Pales- 
tine to the Arabs. 


Tax Equity for American DP’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I want to point out certain provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code which I feel 
create inequities in their application. I 
introduced H. R. 9827 on March 7 to 
amend certain sections of the Code and 
thereby improve these unfair adminis- 
trative requirements. This bill is now 
under consideration by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


The inequity of the existing statutes 
governing the Federal capital-gains tax 
is the subject at hand. It has become a 
matter of special concern to me because 
of the resumption of work on Tuttle 
Creek Dam, in the First District of 
Kansas. 


I want to state again that my position 
on the Tuttle Creek project has not 
changed. I am unalterably opposed to 
its construction, as I have stated previ- 
ously on the floor of the House. 

However, since the 1st session of the 
84th Congress saw fit to appropriate 
more money for construction of this 
project, even without the recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
since the actual transfer of property has 
begun, I think the property rights of per- 
sons displaced by the reservoir must now 
be given realistic consideration by the 
Congress. ; 

Although my interest in this matter 
stems directly from the Tuttle Creek 
project, I know there are many persons 
in other sections of the Nation who are 
affected by other Federal projects and 
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Whose interest also would be protected 
this bill. 

The present statutes provide that a 
Citizen, required through forced sale to 

of his property because of the 
Construction of a Federal project, has 12 
Months in which to reinvest the proceeds 
of this sale in a similar farm or business 
Without paying a capital gains tax. If 

e does not elect to reinvest in a similar 
type of operation, he is required to pay a 
Capital gains tax of approximately 25 
Percent on the proceeds of the sale. 

But the law does not take into consid- 
eration the resulting hardship of a forced 
Sale, especially to older persons involved. 

One of the amendments which I have 
Offered would eliminate the capital gains 

in instances where those persons who 
are forced to sell their property as a re- 
Sult of the construction of a Federal 
Project are 60 years of age or over. Per- 
Sons over 60 years of age are not inclined 
to start a new farming operation or busi- 
ness venture and they should not be 
Penalized through tax payments for this 
Perfectly natural attitude. 

A second phase of my bill would re- 
duce the capital gains tax on property 
taken by the Federal Government from 
the present 25 percent to a rate of 10 
Percent in cases where the owner is less 
than 60 years of age. In instances 
Where persons are forced to sell their 
Property to the Federal Government 
Special consideration should be given. I 
do not feel they should be required to 
Day the same capital gains tax as would 
the willing seller or the land speculator. 

Since the esteemed Members of Con- 
8ress saw fit to authorize the resumption 
of construction on Tuttle Creek dam and 
reservoir, and I might add that author- 

ation was made over my opposition, it 
Would seem the Congress now should be 
Willing to give early and favorable con- 
Sideration to this bill, H. R. 9827, which 
Would partially compensate the unwill- 

g seller for the sacrifice he is making 
in what has been described as the public 
interest. 


National Campaign To Advertise Famed 
Louisiana Seafoods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Louisiana are very proud of our seafoods. 
No State can offer more in fine fish, 
Shrimp, crabs, oysters, crayfish, and 
Other such delicacies, or better cooks who 
know so well how to prepare and serve 
these delightful dishes in such a variety 
of delicious and unusual ways. 

To further increase the fame of our 
Seafoods, a national campaign is under 
Way through the use of postage meter 
advertising, sponsored by the Louisiana 
Wild Life and Fisheries Commission, 
which is headed by Director L. D. Young, 
Jr. On the mailings of several com- 
mercial and civic organizations appears 
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the excellent advice, “Dining Out To- 
night? Try Louisiana Seafood,” ac- 
companied by the picture of a chef em- 
phasizing the matter with his excalma- 
tion of “C’est bon”— it is good. 

According to the commission’s Mr. 
Charles A. Murphy, industrial services, 
commercial seafoods division, this is the 
first of a series of postage ads designed 
to increase Louisiana seafood sales. It 
is hoped to sell the program to restau- 
rants all over the country and have 
“Louisiana” on the menu when seafood 
is served. 

Mr. Murphy states that the commis- 
sion is indebted to the Louisiana Restau- 
rant Association, Louisiana Hotel Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans Hotel Association, 
New Orleans Area Chamber of Com- 
merce, Houma Chamber of Commerce, 
New Orleans Dock Board, International 
House, and Diners Club for their co- 
operation. 


Equal Time on Networks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recent developments in Chicago 
have highlighted a major problem that 
must be solved if we are to have reason- 
able legislation regulating Federal elec- 
tions. It is the problem of demands for 
valuable radio and television time by 


fringe candidates who do not have suff- . 


cient standing with the American peo- 
ple to warrant the demands. 

It was with this thought in mind that 
the sponsors of the elections bill now be- 
fore the Senate Rules Committee have 
proposed certain amendments to the 
Federal Communications Act. These 
amendments would increase the oppor- 
tunity for American citizens to be in- 
formed on the issues of the day while at 
the same time protecting radio and tele- 
vision licensees from unreasonable 
burdens. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle in the March 13, 1956, edition of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
bearing upon this question þe inserted in 
the Appendix of the RECoRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EQUAL TIME DEMAND JoLTs NETWORKS 

A Chicago politician has the major radio 
and television networks in a dither over his 
demands for equal time to answer President 
Eisenhower. 

The demand is being made by Lar Daly, 
an America First candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination. Daly told Broadcasting- 
Telecasting magazine that he will carry his 
appeal to the Federal Communications Com- 
sion if the networks refuse his request. 

Spokesmen for the major networks have 
said they are “studying the request.” 

Section 315 of the Communications Act 
says: “If any licensee shall permit any per- 
son who is a legally qualified candidate for 
any public office to use a broadcasting sta- 
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tion, he shall afford equal opportunities to 
all other candidates for that office.” 

Daly, according to the Chicago Tribune 
Press Service, is seeking nomination as both 
Governor and President in the April 10 Re- 
publican primary in Illinois. i 

Networks and stations may get partial 
relief from the demands of section 315 
through a Senate bill (S. 3308). This bill 
would allow broadcasters to deny equal time 
to small minority and splinter party presi- 
dential candidates. The bill was introduced 
by Senate Majority Leader LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON, Democrat, of Texas. Broadcasting- 
Telecasting reported yesterday that 67 Mem- 
bers of the Senate are supporting the bill. 


H. R. 9006, a Bill To Effect Mandatory 
Inspection of Poultry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON HAYWORTH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. HAYWORTH. Mr. Speaker, we 
Americans pride ourselves on our health- 
consciousness and our efforts for health 
protection. This is especially true con- 
cerning foods. Our Nation undoubtedly 
leads others in the safeguards we take 
against illness caused by adulterated, 
contaminated, or unwholesome foods. 

It is amazing, therefore, that one of 
our most widely consumed foods may now 
be sold with little attention given to 
whether or not it is fit for human con- 
sumption. I am speaking of poultry. 
It may be sold diseased or healthful, 
contaminated or wholesome, filthy or 
clean. 

Virtually no effective inspection of 
poultry for sanitation or wholesome- 
ness exists today. On the Federal level, 
a voluntary system is in operation, but 
it is inadequate in safeguarding the con- 
sumer with regard to even the small 
percentage of poultry which is inspected. 

Clearly, legislation for effective man- 
datory inspection of poultry is needed. I 
have introduced such legislation in the 
form of H. R. 9006. 

An excellent presentation of the need 
for this legislation has been prepared by 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 
AFL-CIO. This report is well-docu- 
mented. It makes a very able and con- 
cise case for poultry inspection to assure 
the consumer a clean and wholesome 
product. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include excerpts from their 
statement on the need for mandatory 
poultry inspection: 

POULTRY INSPECTION AND HEALTH HAZARDS Í 

This memorandum seeks to present evi- 
dence concerning the need for compulsory 
Federal inspection of poultry for wholesome- 
ness in interstate commerce. 

The data contained in this memo forms 
the highlights and a summation of the find- 
ings made by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America, 
A. F. of L., during more than a year of study. 
The information is presented in the hope 
that you will interest yourself in the prob- 
lem of bringing standards of wholesomeness 
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and sanitation to the mushrooming poultry 
industry. You, thereby, can help end the 
flow of diseased and filthy poultry which is 
currently endangering the consumer and 
poultry worker. 

LACK OF POULTRY INSPECTION 


The poultry industry stands alone among 
the major producers of food for the Nation 
in that it is not properly regulated to assure 
wholesomeness or freedom from disease. Un- 
like red meat, poultry can be, and is, sold 
filthy and diseased with immunity. No law 
exists on a national level to provide for the 
compulsory inspection of this much-eaten 
food. 

The phenomenal growth of the poultry 
industry in the past 20 years is responsible 
to a degree for the existence of this condi- 
tion. In 1940 143 million broilers were raised 
commercially. In 1954 1 billion 50 million 
were raised. During the same period of 
time the production of turkeys increased 
from 34 million to 61 million birds. This 
expansion has caused the poultry and egg 
industry to become the third largest source 
of agricultural income in the United States. 
The national poultry and egg income is esti- 
mated at $4.1 billion for 1954, and latest 
figures show it is still expanding at a rapid 
rate. 

An inspection service for sanitation and 
wholesomeness is maintained by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
However, inspection is purely voluntary. 
The processor is under no obligation what- 
soever to have his product inspected. If he 
does seek the inspection, he must pay the 
full cost of it. In other words, not only can 
he get by without assuring the public of the 
wholesomeness of his product, but he is 
monetarily penalized if he seeks to provide 
that assurance. 

It should be noted that only 21 percent 
of the poultry in interstate commerce is 

ed for wholesomeness and sanitation. 
In 1953 the United States Department of 
Agriculture veterinary tors condemned 
as unfit almost 2 million (1,843,446) poul- 
try carcasses. This figure does not take into 
account the many organs and parts con- 
demned when the carcasses in whole or in 
part were certified as wholesome. 

These sad facts do not tell the full story 
of the inadequateness and ineffectiveness 
of the permissive inspection by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. One of 
the major dangers is that PMA often permits 
the owner of the poultry business or one of 
his employees to serve as official sanitarian 
and grader. Here certainly is a tremendous 
conflict of interests, and the interest of the 
consuming public becomes secondary. 

This system does not meet the criterions 
laid down by Brig. Gen. Wayne O. Kester, 
Office of the Surgeon General, United States 
Air Force, who declared: 

“An inspection agency, to be acceptable, 
must comply with four cardinal prerequisites 
for an adequate inspection system. 

“First, the inspectors must be competent 
and qualified. 

“Second, they must have tenure of office, 
so that no one may put pressure on them in 
connection with their duties. 

“Third, the inspectors’ agency or super- 
visors must be responsible and accountable 
to the consumer. 

“Fourth, the inspector must have no finan- 
cial interest or connection with anyone in 
the organization being inspected.” 


INEFFECTIVENESS OF PMA PROGRAM 


Actually, it is little wonder that the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration has 
been ineffective in its inspection, for this 
service was not intended primarily to safe- 
guard the public health. Instead, it was 
established to promote the marketing of 
poultry products. 

Many people believe mistakenly that the 
PMA inspection service was established to 
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provide a form of inspection and regulation 
paralleling that of the Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Act. In reality, the Production and 
Marketing Administration initially provided 
only a grading service which was utilized 
in trading between dealers. At the request 
of certain processors, this service was ex- 
tended to include inspection for wholesome- 
ness and sanitation on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis. 

But even when diseased poultry is rejected 
under the present system, the carcasses are 
not necessarily condemned. For example, 
there is the classic case of the 60,000 birds of 
a Brady, Tex., poultry plant. The Army 
rejected the turkeys because they had been 
hit by the 1954 Texas outbreak of ornithosis 
(psittacosis). But instead of disposing of 
the carcasses, the processor sold them for 
civilian. consumption. Public health au- 
thorities traced them to east coast cities— 
many of them carrying live ornithosis 
(psittacosis) virus. 

There are even instances in which health 
officers of cities having rigid poultry inspec- 
tion programs have excluded poultry that 
came from plants inspected by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Aaron H. Haskin, health officer 
of Newark, N. J., wrote on December 7, 1954, 
to Earl W. Jimerson, president of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America, AFL: 

“About 1 month ago I excluded from sale 
in the city of Newark, N. J., the products of 
a poultry processing plant which bore a 
USDA inspection legend. Meat inspec- 
tors from this office upon visiting the 
premises found numerous pertinent viola- 
tions which had existed for a long time.” 


LIMITED ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES FOOD AND 
DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


The only Government agency responsible 
for preventing diseased and filthy poultry 
from coming to the market place is the 
United States Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. Acting under the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, that agency has the right 
to seize any adulterated food, including 
poultry. 

However, the slashes in appropriations the 
Food and Drug Administration has suffered 
and the lack of a compulsory ante-mortem, 
post-mortem inspection law has made its 
job impossible. 

Thus, when Congresswoman LEONOR K. 
SULLIVAN, of Missouri, asked in September 
1954 about the United States Food and Drug 
Administration's ability to police the poultry 
industry, then Commissioner C. W. Crawford 
replied: 

“We estimate that there are approximately 
1,300 interstate poultry dressing, freezing or 
canning establishments in the United States. 
For the past 2 years we have made about 400 
poultry establishment inspections each year, 
of which we estimate that perhaps one- 
fourth represent reinspection of the same 
firms. Thus, our program contemplates 
complete coverage of this industry about 
once every 3 or 4 years.” 

His successor, the present Commissioner, 
George P. Larrick, went even further in an 
April 21, 1955, letter to Shirley W. Barker, Di- 
rector, Poultry Department, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, AFL. Mr. Larrick wrote: 

“Your assumption is correct that our 
average rate of inspection coverage of the 
poultry processing plants amounts to a spot 
check once every 3 or 4 years. One such 
inspection of one plant at one time requires 
on the average, 5 or 6 hours of an inspector’s 
time. It is also true, as you suggest, that 
such a spot check cannot guarantee the 
wholesomeness or the legality of products 
prepared at other times. * * + 

“Although some lots of cull poultry are 
recognized as obviously diseased from the ex- 
ternal appearance of the carcass, it is our 
view that not only post-mortem but also 
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ante-mortem examination is essential to 4 
full program of protection of the consumer 
from diseased poultry.” 

In other words, the present and the former 
heads of the United States Food and Drug 
Administration bluntly state that their or- 
ganization cannot, under present circum- 
stances, guarantee protection against dis- 
eased poultry for the consumer. The present 
commissioner adds that not only after- 
slaughter inspection is needed to protect the 
consumer, but also a before-slaughter in- 
spection. Such a program can only be put 
into force by new legislation providing the 
compulsory inspection of poultry. 


INDUSTRIAL AND CONSUMER HAZARDS 


There are many diseases of poultry trans- 
missible to man which constitute a public 
health danger. Dr. James Lieberman, 
D. V. M., M. P. H., consultant, Poultry In- 
spection and Sanitation, Milk and Food 
Branch, Division of Sanitation, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
stated at the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, 19th annual meeting, Toronto, 
July 20-23, 1953: 

“Veterinary investigations have concluded 
that there are over 25 diseases of poultry to 
which man is also susceptible. Some of these 
diseases, such as staphylococcosis, streptococ- 
cosis, and salmonellosis, cause food poison- 
ing and, hence, constitute a threat to individ- 
ual and public health. Others, such as psit- 
tacosis, Newcastle disease, and erysipelas, 
must be viewed from an occupational stand- 
point, since they affect primarily our poultry 
plant workers.” 

Only one of these diseases, psittacosis, has 
resulted in the following officially recorded 
cases listed by the National Office of Vital 
Statistics of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare: 


Morbidity 
(illness) 


-— m 


Deaths 


8 COVRARF COOH NONOCREH 
gs 
a 


1 Jan. 1, 1955, to July 16, 1955. 


These figures, however, do not tell the full 
story of lost man-hours, illnesses, and deaths. 
The National Office of Vital Statistics lists 
no deaths and only 32 cases of illnesses due 
to psittacosis in 1948, but Dr. J. B. Irons, 
director of laboratories of the Texas State 
Department of Health, has reported 3 deaths 
and 22 cases occurring among turkey-plant 
workers in Giddins, Tex., alone during that 
year. This situation emphasizes that public 
health authorities are not fully aware of the 
annual frequency of these diseases. 

The tremendous impact of more sanitary 
methods and control of diseases in poultry 
processing plants is well illustrated by W. Vic 
Pringle of the Rockingham Marketing Coop- 
erative, Inc., Broadway, Va. Speaking before 
the Outlook Workshop of the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries, Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1955, he said: 

“One firm I know saved $12,000 last year 
in compensation insurance, by controlling 
infections and skin rashes, thanks mainly to 
a better sanitation program throughout all 
parts of its plants. It is also a known fact 
that cleanup labor and supplies can be ma- 
terially reduced when plants are constantly 
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Maintained in a sanitary manner versus the 
ional thorough cleanup, with a hit-and- 
job most of the time. The preventive 
tenance principle applies in any field.” 

As for the hazards to the consumer, while 
it is true that most of the disease organisms 
are killed by thorough cooking, to allow dis- 
€ased birds to be sold is somewhat like con- 

ning the cooking of garbage for human 
©onsumption. Edible from a medical stand- 

Point, but certainly not desirable. 

t us look at an affidavit taken from an 
employee working on poultry processing 
tnout ante-mortem, post-mortem inspec- 

on: 

“My job was to pull feathers and those 
Who were on the job with me and I were the 

t ones to handle the chickens after they 

Passed through the scalding process and 
roughing machine. When the chickens 
reached me most of the feathers were off the 

ies and I could see the skin of the birds 

Very clearly. It was quite often that thou- 

Sands of chickens would pass on the line with 

Sores on their bodies. Thousands of them 

Would have large swellings as large as a 

Chicken egg on their bodies. These swell- 

gs were filled with a yellowish puss and the 
odor was very strong.” 

Or as a worker in another plant has said: 

“I work on many different jobs on the line. 

ing this time I saw lots of chickens with 
lumps on them and some were full of sores. 

metimes when the lumps were cut off or 
they would burst they smelled awful bad. 

All of these chickens went right through 

With the other chickens for shipment.” 

These affidavits, taken from workers em- 
Ployed by national concerns who sell their 
Products under reputable name brands, cer- 
tainly bear out the statement “somewhat like 
Cooking garbage.” There is, however, a very 
Teal danger with present methods of cooking 
Poultry—broiling and baking at low tempera- 
tures—that it might not be thoroughly 
Cooked. This would make real hazards of 
Many diseases, such as salmonellosis, tuber- 
Culosis, streptococcosis, brucellosis, staphylo- 
Coccosis, and others. Food infections caused 
by poultry constitute a major public health 
Problem. This is illustrated by the findings 
Of the United States Public Health Service 
Showing that 1 out of 4 food poisoning cases 
Studied were the result of poultry or poultry 
Products. 

Dr. Joe W. Atkinson, D. V. M., consultant, 
Poultry Inspection and Sanitation, Milk, 
Food and Shellfish Sanitation Program, Divi- 
Sion of Sanitary Engineering Services, Bu- 
reau of State Services, Public Health Service, 
Stated at the 38th annual meeting, Central 
Atlantic States Association of Food and Drug 
Officials, May 5, 1954, Baltimore, Md.: 

“In 1948, a study of 8,832 cases of food- 
borne disease, as reported by the States, indi- 
Cated that 2,492 (or 28.2 percent) were at- 
tributed to poultry or poultry dishes. Rela- 
tively many cases so reported each year since 
1948 have similarly been attributed to poul- 
try and poultry products. These figures in- 
dicate the relative importance of poultry 
among sources of food-borne disease, 

“Research indicates that poultry consti- 
tutes one of the important reservoirs of dis- 
ease organisms affecting man. Such diseases 
May be transmitted to man, either during the 
Preparation of poultry for marketing, or 
through the consumption of poultry prod- 
ucts.” 

A 1954 United States Public Health Report 
Summarizing “disease outbreaks” for the pre- 
vious year reveals the following: 

“In one-third of the (Salmonellosis) out- 
breaks, chicken or turkey was found to be the 
Vehicle of infection. Considering the fre- 
Quency with which these fowl are found with 
Salmonella infections, this cannot be con- 
Sidered an unusual finding.” 


PROTEST BY PUBLIC HEALTH AND CONSUMER 
GROUPS 
Many organizations, medical men, health 
Officers and persons in important positions 
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have expressed interest and alarm over the 
present situation in the poultry industry. 
A notable number of them have indicated 
their willingness to stand up and be counted 
as soon as a program, which would result 
in correction, is offered to protect the work- 
er and the consumer alike. 

At conference after conference of public 
health officers and veterinarians, the lack of 
compulsory inspection in the poultry indus- 
try has been a subject of serious discussion 
and suggestions have been made to correct 
this condition. 

On June 5, 1955, for example, the Central 
Atlantic States Association of Food and Drug 
Officials, meeting in Atlanta, Ga., resolved 
unanimously: 

“Whereas poultry that enters into inter- 
state commerce need not be processed in 
federally inspected processing plans; and 

“Whereas uniformity in the inspection of 
poultry for wholesomeness is most desirable 
and essential for the welfare of the con- 
sumer: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Central Atlantic States 
Association urges that the Federal Govern- 
ment take the necessary measures to re- 
quire that all poultry entering interstate 
commerce be inspected for wholesomeness by 
duly authorized representatives of a Fed- 
eral agency.” 

The fourth annual conference of Public 
Health Veterinarians of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, meeting in St. Louis 
on October 30, 1950, received from its Com- 
mittee on Poultry Inspection and Sanitation 
a report which includes the following: 

“The committee further felt that all poul- 
try entering into interstate commerce, if 
killed, should be federally inspected. They 
(sic) felt that if there is a need for the 
interstate inspections of ‘red meats,’ there 
should be a Federal law requiring the inter- 
state inspection of ‘poultry meats’ and they 
recommend that this conference go on record 
as recommending such congressional action 
as would be needed.” 

The 91st annual meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, meeting in 
Seatle, Wash., August 23 to 26, 1954, resolved 
that: 

“The American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation recommends that the Poultry Inspec- 
tion Service be transferred and combined 
with the Federal Meat Inspection Service 
where adequate veterinary supervision can 
be provided to conduct an acceptable inspec- 
tion program.” 

This transfer would automatically bring 
about compulsory antemortem, postmortem 
inspection for wholesomeness and inspection 
for sanitation of all poultry processing 
plants. 

Public health officials and veterinarians 
have viewed this situation with alarm. The 
Hoover Commission’s task force on Federal 
medical service reported in February 1955: 

“Both the United States Livestock Sanitary 
Association and the Conference of State and 
Territorial Health Officers have recommended 
that State and local governments strengthen 
their poultry inspection and sanitation pro- 
grams. But, as yet, only a few States have 
compulsory poultry inspection. Especially, 
in view of the recent growth of the poultry 
industry, we do not believe we can expect 
the States alone to provide the needed 
controls.” 

LEGISLATIVE SUGGESTIONS 

The legal propriety of an effective Federal 
inspection in the poultry processing industry 
is well established. In fact, under existing 
Federal enactments, jurisdiction over the in- 
dustry has long been asserted by the Food 
and Drug Administration of the United 
States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Poultry Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The products of the poultry processing in- 
dustry prepared for, or while in interstate 
commerce or at any time thereafter, are 
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subject to the provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, which is adminis- 
tered by the Food and Drug Administration. 
In this connection, section 304A of that act 
provides the authority under which the 
Food and Drug Administration is empowered 
to seize adulterated food products. Defini- 
tions of adulteration in section 402 are broad 
indeed and provide an ample frame of legis- 
lative authority for the promulgation of 
codes prescribing standards of wholesome- 
ness of poultry and poultry products. It 
should likewise be noted that the same Fed- 
eral statute provides the legislative concepts 
concerning investigations necessary to cOn- 
duct an effective inspection program. 

It is here suggested that the establish- 
ment of an effective program of inspection 
for wholesomeness in the poultry processing 
industry would not necessitate the establish- 
ment of a new Federal agency, nor would it 
establish any new era of federal jurisdiction. 

Those who have been actively concerned 
with the establishment of an adequate Fed- 
eral poultry inspection program have con- 
sidered the advisability of the compulsory 
application of the voluntary regulations 
promulgated by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration. It is of interest to note 
that Herman I. Miller, Acting Director of 
the Poultry Division of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the USDA, in a letter 
dated August 9, 1954, stated as follows: 


“The responsibility for regulating the in- 
terstate shipment of adulterated, unwhole- 
some, and misbranded products is vested in 
the Food and Drug Administration of the 
Ferata of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are.” 

It is significant to note that the promul- 
gation and effectuation of an adequate Fed- 
eral inspection program in the industry does 
not require any extension of existing Federal 
jurisdiction, nor will it necessitate experi- 
mentation with unknown or untried opera- 
tional procedures. ; 


Command Management School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it was re- 
cently my pleasure to appear as a guest 
lecturer at one of the newest additions 
to the Army school system, the Com- 
mand Management School at Fort Bel- 
voir. The importance of the Army’s 
schools in the success of our Armed 
Forces has been universally recognized. 
I am confident that this new activity will 
prove its great value in terms of in- 
creased efficiency in the Army. 

As the appropriating agency of the 
Government, the Congress has a special 
responsibility for the effective utilization 
of the national resources. Our defense 
program must be so administered that 
the American people receive the maxi- 
mum value for every dollar spent and 
the maximum effectiveness from every 
man. It is most gratifying to realize 
that the Department of the Army, which 
of course shares this desire, has taken 
such worthy action to provide its senior 
commanders with a development pro- 
gram commensurate with their man- 
agerial responsibilities. 

The school was established in Novem- 
ber of 1954 to provide commanders and 
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key staff personnel in the ranks of colo- 
nel, brigadier and major general and 
civilians of comparable grades with an 
intensive 3-week course in the most ad- 
vanced concepts and practices of modern 
management. Although fully alined 
with the Army’s tradition of excellence 
in its school system, under the direction 
of Col. Frank Kowalski, Jr., comman- 
dant, the Command Management 
School is unique in its methodology and 
atmosphere. It employs the case meth- 
od and offers no fixed or formal solutions. 
Free discussion and creative thinking 
are the standard operational procedures 
here and the results in improved under- 
standing and technology are very en- 
couraging. Programs and policies are 
keing examined on their merits and in 
the light of present and past experiences. 

The Department of the Army is to be 
congratulated for its vision in making 
the program available to its command- 
ers. The motto of the Command Man- 
agement School is a fitting one for those 
entrusted with the great responsibility 
of our military leaders, “From knowledge 
the power of decision.” 


George Washington and Masonry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a magnificient address on George Wash- 
ington and Masonry delivered by my 
friend of long-standing, Orville F. Rush, 
at the annual dinner meeting of the Na- 
tional League of Masonic Clubs on Tues- 
day evening, February 21, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


This timely, informative and provoca- 
tive speech should be made available to 
all our citizens, particularly those who 
belong to the Masonic fraternity and 
their families. Orville F. Rush, who is 
internationally known in Masonic cir- 
cles, has accomplished a splendid job of 
diligent research in this forthright pres- 
entation, given as the principal address 
before a large group of masons repre- 
senting organizations throughout the 
Nation, on the eve of participation in 
the George Washington Birthday cele- 
bration. I have been a master mason 
for 50 years and I have never witnessed 
a more masterful rendition. 


Orville F. Rush is a renowned public 
speaker and is an eminent citizen of our 
country. When I came to Congress 21 
years ago, Orville Rush, though a very 
young man then, was performing splen- 
did service as Representative of our great 
State of Alabama. He is now an officer 
and director of several nationally known 
business concerns and is a past presi- 
dent of numerous organizations. He is 
a leader in civic, educational, religious, 
ae fraternal affairs. The address fol- 
ows: 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AND MASONRY 
(By Orville F. Rush) 


Brother Toastmaster, Brother National 
President Hellriegel, distinguished guests, 
ladies and brethren, I appreciate very much 
that most gracious and complimentary in- 
troduction. It reminds me of a friend of 
mine who has frequent arguments with his 
good wife. One evening, in one of their 
numerous exchanges, she exclaimed some- 
what heatedly: “You are worthless, lazy, 
bad-tempered, shiftless, a thorough liar and 
a no good bum.” Somewhat meekly, the 
husband replied: “Well, my dear, no man is 
perfect.” So, although we realize we are 
not. perfect, it is always nice to hear a little 
flattery about ourselves. 

It is a delightful experience and a privilege 
to be the speaker of the evening at this an- 
nual important gathering of representatives 
of Masonic clubs throughout the Nation. 
The National League of Masonic Clubs, in 
supporting a nationwide organization of af- 
filiated Masonic clubs in the United States, 
its Territories and possessions under the re- 
spective grand lodges having jurisdiction, 
is performing magnificent service in the 
vineyards of Masonry. I applaud your ma- 
jestic endeavors. 

Tomorrow, marks the 224th anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington, the 
Father of our Country, our first general of 
the armies, our first President, and a dis- 
tinguished Master Mason. Grand Masters of 
Masons and the titular heads of the various 
Masonic related bodies in the United States 
will tomorrow make the annual pilgrimage 
to the George Washington National Masonic 
Memorial at Alexandria, Va., and to Mount 
Vernon, to pay homage to and honor this 
great man and Mason. It is particularly 
apropos that this League, which is dedicated 
to the preservation and protection of the 
ideals and principles upon which this coun- 
try and Masonry were founded, should meet 
on the eve of this important event. 

A powerful electronic carillon, valued at 
$25,000, was placed in operation last fall in 
the memorial at Alexandria, a gift in mem- 
ory of George Washington the Mason by an 
Oklahoma widow of a 33d degree Mason. 
The carillon will be formally dedicated to- 
morrow at the ceremonies being held in 
conjunction with the observance of Wash- 
ington’s birthday. A fitting tribute to one 
of history’s noblest men and Masons. Of 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson said: “His 
integrity was most pure, his justice the most 
inflexible I have ever known; no motives 
of interest or consanguinity of friendship or 
hatred being able to bias his decision. He 
was, indeed, in every sense of the word, a 
wise, a good, and a great man.” 

This wonderful man did so much for 
America during his 67 years of life; so much 
to insure the freedoms which we enjoy to- 
day. There are scores of passages in the 
Bible that would be appropriate in describ- 
ing the impeccable character of this stal- 
wart individual but the following from St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Galations apply par- 
ticulary, in my opinion, to this awe—inspir- 
ing man who devoted his life to serving his 
fellow coutrymen: 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfill the law of Christ. Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. He that 
soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 
life everlasting.” 

I have always believed that our Heavenly 
Father, in His infinite wisdom, looking down 
on the earth from the battlements of Heaven, 
lays His hands upon certain individauls who 
are destined to fulfill specific jobs in life. 
Certainly, God’s hand charter the course for 
Christopher Columbus as he sailed across 
uncharted seas to discover America. Cer- 
tainly, His hand was upon the shoulders of 
Samuel and Suzanna Wesley as they laid the 
foundation of their son John’s character so 
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he could withstand the hardships of a busy 
life during which he founded the Methodist 
Church. And certainly, the hand of 

was guiding the life of young Washington 45 
he fought and won battles of temptation, 
danger, and frustration during his teen-ag® 
years. 

When Washington’s older brother, Law- 
rence, died, Mount Vernon was left to young 
George, then aged 20. But this youth did 
not accept it as a means of providing him 
a life of leisure for the rest of his natural 
life. No, he accepted it in the true spirit 
of his deep convictions. To him, Mount 
Vernon was a way of life, a means of liveli- 
hood, and an opportunity to enjoy the great 
out-of-doors he loved so well. He rapidly 
became prominent in community affairs. He 
was an active member and later a vestrymaD 
of the Episcopal Church. He was a saga- 
cious manager of his plantation and con 
tinued to purchase land until he had ac- 
quired 4,000 acres. He accepted dangerous 
military commands and commissions without 
hesitation, feeling it his patriotic duty to 
do so and relying upon Almighty God to giv@ 
him the strength and. wisdom to perform 
successfully. Washington’s guardian angel 
was with him on that terrible day near Fort 
Duquesne on July 9, 1755, when his com- 
manding officer, General Braddock, received 
a fatal wound after four horses had been 
shot from under him and yet Washington 
raced back and forth all day, had two horses 
shot from under him and four bullets 
pierced his clothes, but came out of the 
battle untouched. He was only 23 years 
of age at that time. At the age of 24, he 
had to protect a weak, thinly settled fron- 
tier nearly 400 miles in length, with only 
700 ill-disciplined, poorly fed, and not at 
all enthusiastic colonial troops. Also, he 
had to endure constant wilderness hard- 
ships. Many would have thrown up their 
hands and quit, but not Washington. His 
strong penchant toward duty and his grim 
determination to win against all odds, car- 
ried him through. 

The spirit of God must have been with 
Washington at Valley Forge that terrible 
Winter of 1777 when he waited with a hand- 
ful of half-starved men, virtually naked sol- 
diers who left bloody footprints in the snow, 
waiting for he knew not what—but hoping 
the tide would turn for the Americans in the 
Spring. Said President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower: “We remember the picture of the 
Father of our Country, on his knees at Valley 
Forge seeking divine guidance in the cold 
gloom of a bitter winter. Thus Washington 
gained strength to lead to independence & 
Nation dedicated to the belief that each of 
us is divinely endowed with indestructible 
rights.” 

Now, I ask you, how many young men of 
today, or even in our entire history, inherit- 
ing at age 20 a Mount Vernon, would stand 
the hardships, the vilification, the abuse, the 
trials and dangers that Washington with- 
stood, in preference to sitting before a big 
log fire in a comfortable room with a good 
book, servants waiting to serve him hand 
and foot? Ah, yes, there is no doubt that 
Washington was filled with the Spirit of God 
as he made decision after decision that was 
to affect your life and mine. Certainly, he 
“sowed to the Spirit” and he “bore one an- 
other’s burdens.” Ralph Waldo Emerson 
once said: “When a man lives with God, his 
voice shall be as sweet as the murmur of 
brook and the rustle of the corn.” 

George Washington’s eminent Masonic rec- 
ord and his devotion to the Craft are well 
known to every Master Mason in the United 
States. During his entire adult life, he sur- 
rounded himself with members of the Order. 
He was made a Master Mason at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., in August 1753. He was Worship- 
ful Master of the Alexandria-Washington 
Lodge in Alexandria, He was offered the po- 
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sition of Grand Master of Masons in Virginia 
felt compelled to decline due to sound 
ming. In 1784, General Brother Mario 
Jean Paul Joseph Roche Yves Gilbert du 
tier, Marquis de LaFayette visited General 
Washington at Mount Vernon and 
Presented him with a Masonic apron of white 
Satin. It bore the national colors of red, 
White and blue, and was embroidered elabor- 
ately with Masonic emblems. It was made 
by Madame the Marquise de LaFayette. The 
apron was enclosed in a handsome rosewood 
Washington wore the apron on Sep- 
tember 18, 1793, when he laid the corner- 
Stone of the Capitol at the Federal City (now 
Washington, D. C.). It is presently in the 
Museum of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 
€ Washington Monument in this city was 
erected in honor of this stanch supporter of 
eemasonry. The cornerstone was laid with 
nic rites on July 4, 1848. 

In addition to Washington, the Masonic 
craft in our country has had other saviors, 
&nd-its share of martyrs, prophets, lawgivers, 
teachers, trail blazers and showmen, who, 
in their own spirit, have been of equal char- 
acter and stature with those in patriotism, 
the arts and sciences, politics and religion. 

ere are more than 700 fraternal organiza- 
tions in the United States. The Masonic 
Order is not only the oldest of these, but also 
the largest and most distinguished. It has 

ad a long and impressive history. It has 
always stood for the rights of the individual 
and the opportunity of the individual to 
Mold his own life. Its ancient rituals and 
Ceremonies dwell upon these truths: “Ma- 
Sonry builds its temples in the hearts of 
men.” Masonry understands and takes very 
much into account the differences which pre- 
vail in the circumstances of life. 

The Masonic fraternity stood out like a 
beacon light among the organizations which 

k a major part in securing our liberty and 
freedom. Besides Washington; Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Benjamin Franklin, James Madison, 

uel Adams, John Hancock, Alexander 
Hamilton, Robert Morris, Gen. Joseph War- 
Ten who fell at Bunker Hill, Dr. Benja- 
Min Rush (one of my forebears), and 
Many other men prominent in the affairs 
Of the country at the time of the Revolution 
Were members of g Masonic Lodge. Another 
Colonial leader was John Rowe, provincial 
Brand matter. Our Masonic lodges certainly 
are materially in achieving our independ- 

ce. 

Benjamin Franklin was a member of the 

st lodge in Philadelphia, was a provincial 
Brand master, and published the first Ma- 
Sonic book on the continent. He was sent as 
Our Minister to France and, soon after arrival 
in Paris, he made the acquaintance of La- 
Fayette and other French noblemen who 
Were members of the Masonic fraternity. 

nklin expeditiously outlined to them 
America’s plight in her struggle for inde- 
Pendence. Promptly, he procured from 
ance a loan of $6 million (a large amount 
in those days), coupled with large secret 
Shipments of arms and ammunition. Later, 

e French Fleet was sent to America to 
assist in. the conflict. Washington once as- 
8erted that we never could have won the 
fight except for the assistance rendered by 

he French Fleet. 

Fifty-six very brave men, and I am proud 

Say one of them was Benjamin Rush, 
Signed the Declaration of Independence. Of 
those 56 signers, 31 are declared to have been 

Sons—three-fifths of the entire assembly. 
After we convinced Great Britain of the fu- 
tility of endeavoring to conquer us, our inde- 
Pendence was recognized but we had no sta- 
ble government. The heroes of.our fight for 
independence were obligated to formulate a 
sound and lasting government of the 13 
Colonies. Thirty-nine patriots signed the 
Constitution and 23 of them were declared 
to be Masons. In that group were Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, Franklin, and Madison. Of 
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those who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, only 6 placed their signatures after 
the Constitution but 4 of the 6 were Masons. 

Thomas Paine, a Masonic brother, first 
emitted the words, “The United States of 
America.” Paul Revere, who took that fa- 
mous ride to Concord and Lexington and 
warned the British were coming, was right 
worshipful grand master of Massachusetts. 
William Dawes, who also alarmed the colo- 
nists and was known as “the other Paul 
Revere,” was a Mason. James Otis and Pat- 
rick Henry were members of the order. Rob- 
ert Newman, who hung the lanterns in the 
Old South Church, was a member. 
Paul Jones, a Mason, was the first American 
to receive a salute to our Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. James Hoban, prominent in the con- 
struction of the United States Capitol and 
the White House, was the initial worshipful 
master of Federal Lodge No. 1 of Washington, 
D. C. Henry Price, of Boston, has been called 
the first Masonic statesman in America. He 
was the founder of the initial regular and 
duly-constituted lodge and grand lodge. Sir 
William Johnson, in the generation immedi- 
ately preceding Washington, Franklin and 
others previously mentioned, was Ambassa- 
dor of the British Empire to the Six Nations. 
He was a pioneer of Freemasonry in the 
northern marches and was one of the found- 
ers of the Scottish Rite in the North. Ste- 
phen Morin brought with him authority to 
establish the Scottish Rite degrees when he 
came to the West Indies. Moses M. Hays, 
who became a grand master in Massachu- 
setts, was appointed by Morin inspector for 
North America and the Mother Supreme 
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1801. The first book of constitutions of the 
grand lodge of Massachusetts was edited by 
Thaddeus M. Harris and contributors of 
other early Masonic classics include Simon 
Greenleaf, one of the founders of the Har- 
vard Law School; Salem Town, of Massachu- 
setts, who wrote “A System of Speculative 
Masonry”; and Thomas S. Webb, known as 
the father of the American royal arch, who 
published “The Freemason’s Monitor” in 
1797. 

The Boston Tea Party is famed in Masonic 
history. It is-said it was an adjourned ses- 
sion of a Masonic lodge. The Lodge of Saint 
Andrew, Boston, was founded in 1756 by the 
grand lodge of Scotland and has -met regu- 
larly for 200 years without interruption. 
John Hancock, first signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was a past master of 
this lodge, also grand master of Massachu- 
setts. There are no recorded minutes of 
the lodge for December 16, 1773, but some- 
one drew a huge “T” on the empty page. 
Apparently, the Boston Tea Party had 
priority among the members. 

Virginia, the home of George Washington, 
has a great Masonic history. Many illus- 
trious sons of the Commonwealth have been 
previously mentioned. The first grand mas- 
ter of Masons in Virginia was Gov. John 
Blair. James Monroe was one of the greatest 
President in our brief history, famed for the 
Monroe Doctrine. While a student at Wil- 
liam and Mary College, he became a Mason. 
The sixth grand master of Virginia was John 
Marshall, probably the most famous Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court in the history 
of the United States. Virtually all of Vir- 
ginia’s leaders through the years have been 
Masons. 

The membership of the Masonic order, 
both present and past, is filled with a pleth- 
ora of eminent names. Fifteen Presidents 
of the United States have been Masons, from 
Washington through Truman. Eisenhower 
is not a Mason but he has a great respect 
for the fraternity and many of his close 
relations are Masons, Harry Truman was 
the only President to receive the 33d degree, 
although President Harding was elected to 
receive the same but died before the date set 
for the conferral. Harding incidentally, it 
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is reported, waited 20 years between his E. A. 
and F. C. degrees. President Andrew Jack- 
son was the first President to become a Scot- 
tish Rite Mason. Seven Chief Justices and 
37 members of the United States Supreme 
Court have held membership in Masonic 
lodges. The late Chief Justice Fred Vinson 
was a Mason and he was succeeded by past 
grand master of Masons in California Earl 
Warren. Six of the Justices of our current 
Supreme Court are Masons. Our United 
States Senate has 96 Members, of whom 57 
are Masons. In the United States House of 
Representatives, 224 of the 435 Members 
belong to the craft. Of the 12 Cabinet 
members, 5 are Masons. At a recent event 
in the West, 13 governors of States were 
present. Ten of them are Masons of whom 
9 are wearers of the red fez. 

. Every Mason has the undisputed right to 
his own personal, political, and religious 
beliefs. There is no politics in Masonry and 
there is no Masonic vote. Not any President 
has ever been elected on the Masonic vote. 
One Mason, William Jennings Bryan, was 
three times the nominee of his party but 
was never elected. Several Masons have 
been twice the nominee and never elected, 
as evidenced recently in the case of Thomas 
E. Dewey, of New York. One Mason was 
three time defeated for his party’s nomi- 
nation. Displaying that there is no Masonic 
vote as such, in the presidential election 
campaign of 1948, the four leading candi- 
dates were all either 33d degree or 32d degree 
Masons. Two of the vice presidential run- 
ning mates were Masons. 

Most of the Kings of England for the past 
200 years were Masons. The husband of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Prince Philip, was made a Master Mason in 
Navy Lodge No. 2612, London, on December 
5, 1952. His Grace, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was present on this occasion. 
Queen Elizabeth’s father, King George VI, 
took particular interest in the Masonic hos- 
pitals of Great Britain. Recently, she 
visited one of the hospitals. She appointed 
the Lord of Scarborough as Lord Chamber- 
lain of the Royal Household. He is most 
worshipful grand master of Masons of Great 
Britain. Many kings and titular heads of 
other countries throughout the world, over 
the years, were and are members of the order 
such as King Oscar II, of Sweden, and Chiang 
Kai-shek. Prime Minister Hatoyama, of 
Japan, was made a Master Mason on March 
26, 1955. Present was the United Nations 
Far East commander, Gen. John E. Hull, 
who congratulated the Premier. A con- 
gratulatory message was read from 33d 
degree Mason Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the 
first United Nations Far East commander. 
Speeches made on that occasion were flashed 
throughout Japan by radio and television. 
The Nippon Times devoted a quarter of a 
page to the description of the event. Just 
15 years ago, it was forbidden by the Govern- 
ment for any Japanese national to become a 
member of a Masonic lodge. Masonry and 
time march on. * 

I have dwelt considerably with a great 
number of our distinguished members, but 
the Masonic fraternity is composed of all 
types, rich and poor, educated and unedu- 
cated, industrialists and workers, men from 
every walk of life. They are all equal inside 
the lodge room. When President Theodore 
Roosevelt became a Master Mason at Oyster 
Bay, N. Y., the master of the lodge was Roose- 
velt’s gardener and “Teddy” was called 
“Brother Roosevelt,” just like the others in 
the lodge. 

Charles Lindbergh became a Mason just 
prior to making his historic flight to Paris in 
the Spirit of St. Louis. The Reverend Peter 
Marshall, late famed Presbyterian minister 
and chaplain of the United States Senate, 
the inspiration for the best-seller book, A 
Man Called Peter, was a life member of Old 
Monkland St. James lodge, No. 177, of Coat- 
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bridge, Scotland, and an honorary member of 
Temple-Noyes lodge, No. 32, of Washington, 
D. C. Henry Ford was an ardent Mason and 
his grandsons, William Clay Ford and Benson 
Ford, were recently raised to the sublime de- 
gree of Master Mason. Andrew Mellon was 
a member of the lodge. Matthew Ridgway, 
who succeeded General Eisenhower as com- 
mander of the armed forces of NATO in 
France, and Gen. Mark Clark, now head of 
The Citadel, are devout Masons. Gen. 
George C. Marshall is a Mason and his father 
was master of his lodge in Uniontown, Pa, 
Gen. Jonathan Wainwright, of Corregidor 
fame, was buried with Masonic honors. Ad- 
miral King is a brother. John Philip Sousa 
was an active Mason, as were Tolstoi, Victor 
Hugo, Davy Crockett, and Buffalo Bill Cody. 
New York’s former mayor, Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia, belonged to a lodge. Director J. 
Edgar Hoover, of the FBI, is a 33d degree 
Mason. Other public figures recently elected 
to the honorary rank of 33d degree include 
Gen, Curtis LeMay, of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand; Associate Justice Tom Clark, of the 
United States Supreme Court; Hollywood 
Producer-Actor Harold Lloyd; Governors 
Stanley, Virginia; Shivers, Texas, and Simp- 
son, Wyoming; Senators Daniel, of Texas, and 
Hruska and Curtis, of Nebraska; and Repre- 
sentative A. S. Herlong, Jr., of Florida. 

Among the captivating names in the en- 
tertainment world who are Masons include 
Charles Correll and Freeman Gosden, better 
known as Amos and Andy; Gus Wayne, the 
midget known as Johnny who calls out a cer- 
tain brand cigarette over radio and televi- 
sion; Bud Abbott, of Abbott and Costello; 
Gene Autry, Roy Rogers, Richard Arlen, 
Monte Blue, Joe E. Brown, Clark Gable, Red 
Skelton, Arthur Godfrey, Conrad Nagle, Jean 
Hersholt, Dick Powell, Victor McLaughlin, 
“Parkykarkus,” and Directors and Producers 
Cecil B. DeMille, Mervin LeRoy, Jack ‘Warner, 
David Butler, Darryl Zanuck, and Harry Rapf. 
The late Tom Mix, Al Jolson, Doug Fairbanks, 
Sr., Warner Baxter, and Scotch comedian 
Harry Lauder were lodge members. The 
great Will Rogers was an active Mason. All 
seven of the Ringling brothers and the im- 
mortal Houdini were ‘wearer of the square 
and compass. 

The sports field is replete with famous 
athletes who are Masons but time only allows 
the listing of afew. As an example in foot- 
ball, the only player to be voted all-time 
all-America in both college and professional 
football, Don Hutson, the stellar end from 
the University of Alabama and the Green 
Bay Packers, is a Mason and Shriner. Most 
of the famous names in professional base- 
ball are attached to the Masonic fraternity. 
As examples, in the Baseball Hall of Fame 
are Walter Johnson, Grover Cleveland Alex- 
ander, Ty Cobb, Home Run Baker, Cy Young, 
Honus Wagner, Paul Waner, Eddie Collins, 
Mickey Cochrane, Charlie Ebbets, Jimmie 
Foxx, Clark Griffith, Frankie Frisch, Mel Ott, 
Rogers Hornsby, Carl Hubbell, Christy Math- 
ewson, Herb Pennock, Eddie Plank, Ray 
Schalk, George Sisler, Dazzy Vance, Bill Terry, 
Poe Traynor, and Tris Speaker. The cele- 
brated heavyweight boxing champions, Jack 
Dempsey and Gene Tunney, are listed as 
brothers in the craft. The basketball coach 
with the greatest record of them all, Adolph 
Rupp, has many Masonic honors, including 
past potentate of Oleika Temple, Lexington, 
Ky. Red Dutton, the great hockey perform- 
er, is a past potentate of one of our Canadian 
Shrine temples. And on and on, ad in- 
fiinitum. 

There are numerous other illustrious fig- 
ures in Masonry who could be mentioned, 
such as Charles E. Wilson, Paul Hoffman, 
John L. Lewis, John Sparkman, Strom Thur- 
mond, Estes Kefauver, et cetera. Then we 
have our Masonic statesmen, who have a 
thorough understanding and knowledge of 
Freemasory as a whole. Some of their names 
are famous—some you have never heard, but 
all sincere in their devotion to the order. 
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Masonry has proven to be a tremendous 
force in this Nation. It was responsible, in 
a great measure, for removing the hatreds 
of the War Between the States. It is well 
known that many courtesies were extended 
across the bloody lines of the battling broth- 
ers. Thomas Stigenwall, Union Army scout 
is Missouri, was on scout duty in enemy ter- 
ritory when he was taken captive by Quan- 
trell. He was sentenced to death for spy 
activities and the story goes that while the 
noose was being drawn about his neck, he 
gave out the cry of distress known to all 
Masons. He was then sent to the Masons 
in the Quantrell camp for conference. They 
agreed to release him when he promised that 
he would return to his own lines and would 
not engage in further spy maneuvers. An- 
drew Johnson, who became President of the 
United States after Lincoln’s assassination, 
and Isham G. Harris were bitter political 
enemies in Tennessee. They despised each 
other’s attitude toward the Confederacy. 
Harris heard of a plot to assassinate John- 
son. Both were Masons. Harris warned 
Johnson in time to save his life. There are 
many similar examples of a Mason going to 
the aid of his brother.. 

Masonry has had a weighty influence on 
the lives of scores of men. I believe it in- 
fluenced George Washington in many of his 
deliberations and decisions. Wrote Carlyle: 
“The healthy soul discerns what is good, 
and adheres to it; discerns what is bad, and 
spontaneously casts it off.” The influence 
of Masonry was evident in the prayer which 
closed a letter General Washington wrote on 
June 8, 1783, at his headquarters in New- 


burgh, N. Y., to the governors of the 13 ` 


States, informing them he was resigning as 
commander in chief and turning the office 
back to Congress before retiring to agricul- 
tural pursuits at Mount Vernon. I feel that 
this prayer is an appropriate conclusion to 
this address: 

“I now make it my earnest prayer that 
God would have you, and the State over 
which you preside, in his holy protection; 
that he would incline the hearts of the citi- 
zens to cultivate a spirit of subordination 
and obedience to government, to entertain 
a brotherly affection and love for one an- 


` other, for their fellow citizens of the United 


States at large and particularly for their 
brethren who have served in the field and 
finally, that he would most graciously be 
pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to 
love mercy, and to demean ourselves with 
that charity, humility and pacific temper of 
mind which were the characteristics of the 
divine offer of our blessed religion and with- 
out an humble imitation of whose example 
in these things, we can never hope to be a 
happy Nation.” 

This prayer is lasting proof of Washing- 
ton’s Christian heart and his deep and 
abiding convictions concerning Almighty 
God. 

“He that soweth to the Spirit shall of the 
spirit reap life everlasting.” 

Thank you very much for your kind at- 
tention and forbearance. 


The Late Earl Lewis 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of our former colleague, Earl 
Lewis, the country really has lost a great 
American. Earl Lewis will be remem- 
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bered in history as a champion of the 
freedom that he cherished and as a com- 
petent, courageous, and forceful legisla- 
tor. His life is an example of devotion 
to his country. The State of Ohio has 
suffered the loss of a beloved son and the 
country has been deprived of a great 
citizen. 

We extend to his loving wife and fam- 
ily our sympathy in their bereavement. 


Attacks on Nixon Will Fail Again — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, compar- 
ing Vice President Nrxon’s handling of 
the Office of the Vice Presidency with 
that of any of his predecessors cannot 
be done. Never has a,holder of the office 
accomplished an infinitesimal fraction 
of the service in both domestic and for- 
eign affairs that Nrxon has. For the 
first time in our history the Vice Presi- 
dency has been utilized in a real and 
effective way to forward the progress of 
America. Perhaps it is because for the 
first time in our history two conditions 
have coincided which make it possible: 
First, the Vice President is a man of 
skill, resource, ability, and courage; sec- 
ond, the President is a man possessing 
exceptional administrative ability and 
singularly lacking in petty jealousy 
toward others. y 

An interesting analysis of the current 
crop of politically inspired attacks on 
the Vice President has been made by 
editorial columnist Larry Collins of the 
Long Beach Independent. Mr, Collins’ 
abilities in the field of commentary have 
been sufficient to earn him an honorary 
master of humanities degree bestowed 
by the California Board of Education, so 
his words are not to be regarded without 
weight: 

WHAT ABOUT NIXON? 

Within a few minutes of the President’s 
anouncement the attacks started on Vice 
President Nixon. That was expected and 
we may expect them to continue right up to 
the minute the November ballot boxes close. 

The Democrats know they cannot success- 
fully attack President Eisenhower. It is 
therefore their plan to tear down Nixon 
while at the same time trying to put over the 
idea that the President cannot live out his 
term of office. It is a natural plan for them 
to follow—but it is doubtful that they can 
hurt Nixon more than they did in 1952 or 
than they have consistently tried to do since 
he took his present office. 

First crack at Nixon, after the President’s 
announcement, was “Why didn’t Ike come 
out for Nixon?” The answer should be 
obvious. The President would have been 
acting with poor taste if he took such a 
solemn occasion to tell the people he was 
willing to run again, but that he must insist 
on who was to be his running mate. The 
President was speaking of his own condition 
and his ability to continue on the job. 
Bringing Nixon into his speech would have 
been resented by millions who were thrilled 


over the way the President presented his 
case. 
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However, it should not be overlooked that 
his press conference where he indicated 
his decision, the President had this to say, 
When asked about Nixon: “He has my un- 
ded admiration and respect. He has 
been a loyal and dedicated associate and a 
Successful one. I am very fond of him but 
am going to say no more about it.” That 
inly should be clear enough to any who 
Question Mr. Eisenhower’s thoughts con- 
cerning Nixon. 
wo next question. naturally is: How will 
Txon get along when the convention opens 
August? Will he be nominated for the 
d place on the Republican ticket? The 
answer to that was shown in a poll taken of 
Chairmen of State Republican Party or- 
Banizations. The results showed that the 
State leaders in 36 States favored NIXON. 
€se States will have 1019 convention 
vo 57 more than needed for nomination. 


Another question naturally is: Will Nrxon 
ke or lose votes for the ticket? A lot of 
People in this State, including some of his 
8teatest admirers, have thought Nixon far 
the most popular of the State leaders of the 
Party. It is certain he has increased his 
Prestige since taking office. He was then, and 
fore, the target of left wingers because he 
Was blamed for bringing out the Alger Hiss 
Case. He is hated by the Truman crowd be- 
sea he spoke out clearly about the deep 
Teeze, mink coat and other chiselers around 
and supported by Mr. Truman. But the re- 
a utment against Nrxon for this was as great 
years ago as it could be now. 
The big issue which will be presented by 
°pponents of an Eisenhower-Nixon ticket 
be that Eisenhower is a sick man and 
TXOn not capable to take his place in an 
®mergency. All public opinion polls show 
© people have already discounted the talk 
Aut the President's health. ‘Those polls 
3 w that he would be re-elected today with 
n even greater margin than he had in 1952. 
t is reasonable to expect that the people 
Who have so expressed themselves have done 
= expecting Nrxon to be his running mate. 
fg these people Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. 
gn have conducted themselves the way 
© people like to have their highest officers 
conduct themselves. 


Are We Harting or Not? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


l Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under 
ĉave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the Rice Lake 

onotype, Rice Lake, Wis., under date 


Of January 18, 1956. The edtorial is as 


ARE WE HURTING OR NoT? 


Some extremely interesting, perhaps even 
o prising, information the general economic 
19s ton of Barron County at the close of 
> 5 is contained in two stories on the 

ront page of this week's Chronotype. 

BS on stories deal with the year-end financial 

ca ements of the 11 banks in Barron 

Rye and with the business volume, as 

Rian nred by bank debits, during 1955 for 

ce Lake, Barron and Cumberland. 

= What is interesting—and surprising—is the 
_ < ear-cut indication that the general econ- 

omy of Barron County as 1956 gets underway 

» in short, quite rosy. This is in contrast to 
may view, quite widespread, that our economy 
the county is pretty shaky because of de- 

Pressed farm prices. 
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Yet deposits in the 11 banks of the county 
at the close of 1955 were up more than $710,- 
000 from the close of 1954, reaching. more 
than $25 million—an alltime high. 

Simultaneously, the volume of bank debits 
(the turnover of funds in banks) for Rice 
Lake, Barron and Cumberland for the year 
just ended climbed to $131,722,000—up more 
than $8 million above 1954. That, too, is an 
alltime record. 

With so many dairy farmers in our midst 
who bank in one or another of the 11 county 
institutions and who do the preponderance of 
their shopping in either Rice Lake, Cumber- 
land or Barron, it must certainly be agreed 
that the new records set in 1955 were 
achieved only through farmer participation. 

The revelation of these economic facts 
indicate that perhaps all is not quite so dark 
on the farm level in Barron County as one 
might have concluded from the talk that’s 
been going around of late. 

And since 1956 is an election year, the local 
politicians might have to revise some of their 
preelection views and strategy. This analysis 
might be wrong—but the figures are there to 
support it. 


Foreign Aid Bolsters Cartel Economy in 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a letter from Mr. 
Harold H. Moss, chairman, Conference 
of American Small Business Organiza- 
tions. Mr. Moss has had an opportunity 
to judge the effects of our foreign-aid 
handouts in Europe on a recent trip 
there. His letter points out that by and 
large the people who are receiving aid 
have no knowledge of it. Only those 
who are in Government or identified with 
some cartel organization seem to realize 
that the American taxpayers are sup- 
porting their economies. The letter 
follows: 

CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN 
SMALL BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS, 
; Chicago, Ill., February 29, 1956. 
Hon. LAWRENCE SMITH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SMITH: We want to compliment 
you on your lucid explanation of the cost to 
communities of foreign spending. It brings 
it down to where we smaller folks live and 
in language people can best understand. 

I spent time in Europe as the guest, by 
invitation, of medium and small business 
people of several European nations. This 
unique circumstance enabled me to observe 
as few Americans have been so privileged. 

I met not only individual businessmen but 
also leaders of enterprise and arts and crafts 
associations of medium and smaller busi- 
ness. I found they do not receive the bene- 
fits, according to what they have told me, 
which we are led to believe are serving them 
by our lavish handouts. 

“The money is being used to buy govern- 
ment friendship and bolster the cartel econ- 
omy. One president of a medium size busi- 
ness in West Germany told me that in re- 
habilitating his bombed-out plant, he could 
only borrow on a 90-day basis and at 9 per- 
cent interest. 

If you and our conservative Members of 
Congress fully understand the attitude of 
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the medium and small entrepreneurs and the 
rank and file of the people over there, and 
hew little they know about what we have 
been pouring into their government coffers, 
which has little direct benefit to them, I be- 
lieve there would be a very critical reevalua- 
tion of our entire foreign-aid program. 

The medium and small businessmen I 
met feel very keenly that government (so- 
cialistic) controls and monopolies are the 
greatest cause of their plight. They want 
free enterprise much more than they want 
or need our dollars. j 

Why should we smaller people of America 
be taxed $30 per capita to buy 21 French 
Governments since 1945 and with it all, 
have no more security than when we began, 
and what’s more, very doubtful friendship? 

It keeps Mr. Dulles hedgehopping all over 
the globe to patch up these top level friend- 
ships. But with all of it we ask, what has 
he bought of lasting benefit to the people of 
this Nation? 

Further, what has been truly accomplished 
in releasing the individual initiative of the 
people abroad so that they may develop a 
sound domestic economy through free en- 
terprise? 
` I might add that the independent busi- 
nessmen and people I met in Europe, only 
talked to me freely after they had been fully 
assured that I, nor the organization I repre- 
sent, was not in any way subsidized by our 
Federal Government. 

Read into this whatever you may, but the 
hard truth as I see it, is that our dollars, 
doled out by our Government, have not 
bought the confidence of the rank and file of 
the citizens of European nations. 

When we realize that it is those people 
who go to the polls (when opportunity is 
given them) and overthrow governments or 
give rise by their public opinion to the un- 
certainties which militate against the ulti- 
mate results of our lavish spending, we will 
begin to take stock of the program of foreign 
aid. 

Is it that we do not know how to do some- 
thing really tangible to aid them to help 
themselves, or is it rather that we are com- 
peting with Russia who keeps us on edge 
with its offers of economic aid? 

It looks to us like the old sales badger 
game I’ve seen over here so often. One firm 
sets out to drain its competitor of capital 
and thus break him? How? He quotes the 
other fellow’s customers a low price for high 
volume unit delivery, then sits tight until 
the competitor, not wishing to lose his 
customers, quotes a better price or makes 
extra concessions. The first man smiles to 
himself and says, let the other fellow take the 
business. It will break him which is what I 
want. Maybe this is a homely illustration, 
but this is foreign spending as we grassroots 
folks see it. Is Russia smarter than we are 
in this respect? 

Again, may we commend you for your cour- 
age in pointing to the grim reality of the 
burden placed upon our local communities 
and people who need this money for schools, 
etc. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD H. Moss, 
Chairman. 


Billy Graham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 
OF FLORIDA k i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 
Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, we 


are all interested in the outstanding con- 
tributions made by Billy Graham to the 
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cause of world peace and human 
brotherhood. Mr. Graham will be in the 
caucus room of the Senate on Monday, 
March 19, from 4 to 5 p. m., and will be 
delighted to see Members of Congress 
and members of their family and staff. 


Stevens Reports on Jap Threat to United 
States Textiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Robert T. Stevens is one of the 
greatest textile manufacturers in the 
world. He was Secretary of the Army 
under President Eisenhower for almost 
3 years. As Secretary of the Army he 
traveled widely and was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the world situation and our 
allies in the cause of freedom. The fol- 
lowing article appeared in the Anderson, 
S. C., Daily Mail. I am sure the House 
will find Mr. Stevens’ observations on the 
threat of Japanese textiles very inter- 
esting: 

STEVENS REPORTS, ON JAP THREAT TO UNITED 
STATES TEXTILES 


New YorK.—Robert T, Stevens, president 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., told stockholders at 
their annual meeting here that he had vis- 
ited all of the company’s 41 plants and 20 
mills of other companies, since his return 
to business after almost 3 years as Secretary 
of the Army in Washington. Japanese com- 
petition is greater than realized, he said. 

Joseph H. Sutherland, vice-chairman of 
the board and director of sales, said the 
company expects tough competition this 
year. He said the advertising campaign is 
stressing packaged goods of Utica~-Mohawk 
sheets and pillow cases. These products are 
made at Clemson and Seneca. 

Last year the company ran production 
45 percent on synthetics, 32 percent on cot- 
ton, and 23 percent on wool: Production 
of rayon however was reduced somewhat in 
recent weeks. 

The meeting was attended by 150 stock- 
holders. Many questions were asked, a good 
many of them directed to Mr. Stevens on 
the effects of Japanese imports. 

The Japanese have a labor cost advantage 
of 10 to 1 over American mills he said, and 
they purchase cotton 8 to 10 cents a pound 
cheaper in world markets. 

“We believe that the industry is entitled 
to a reasonable return on its invested cap- 
ital, so that fair dividends may be paid, 
plants may be kept constantly up to date 
and employees may be Kept steadily at 
work,” said Mr. Stevens. “The Japanese 
threat has the capability of disrupting all 
three of these outstanding objectives. I 
commend this problem to your considera- 
tion, both as Americans and as investors in 
one of America's leading textile companies,” 
he added. 


“We expect, to increase the total volume 
of our business by a modest and solid per- 
centage during the current year,” said Mr. 
Stevens, “and to do the same in the years 
immediately following. The increased sales 
require that we take a good look at the 
capital requirements of the business. Our 
balance sheet, as reflected in the annual 
report, showed a most satisfactory and liquid 
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condition,” he said, in referring to the 
5-year growth project. 

The improvements in the organization 
and acquisitions were cited by J. P. Stevens, 
Jr., as an encouraging prospect for raising 
the dividend rate from 3714 cents quarterly 
to 50 cents quarterly. 


Blast These Secrets Open 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable controversy which, to 
my mind, will never be ended or abated 
until the full text and a complete dis- 
closure of the conferences held-at Teher- 
an, Yalta, and Potsdam are published 
and made available to the American 
people. 

In the 83d Congress I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 22 calling 
for the publication of the text of these 
agreements, private or otherwise; again 
in the 84th Congress, I introduced this 
resolution, House Concurrent Resolution 
44, I believe the time has come to take 
action on this resolution and thus put 
to rest the qualms, fears and anxieties 
so often expressed as to the commit- 
ments made at these various conferences. 

Only yesterday, the New York Daily 
News in an editorial reopens this entire 
field. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the aforementioned editorial: 

Buiast THESE SECRETS OPEN 

In May 1953 the State Department was 
asked by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee to arrange for early publication of the 
records of various World War II top-level 
Conferences. 

Among these were the meetings at Cairo, 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

State said could do, and would do. It 
promised publication of the four records 
above listed by June 30, 1955, and of other 
and less important ones before June 1956. 

The Department assigned a number of its 
historians to the job of assembling the papers 
for publication on schedule. Then things 
not foreseen by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee began to happen, 

These things consisted of efforts by hold- 
overs from Truman-Acheson times to keep 
the records of the big Allied war conferences 
from ever getting into print. If the boys 
couldn’t keep the stuff secret, they hoped at 


least to mutilate it to the extent of omitting ` 


passages which might show President F. D. 
Roosevelt and his wartime cronies as having 
been neither all-wise nor all pro-American. 
Plenty of such passages are said to be dis- 
coverable, 

Two of the historians held out for com- 
plete publication of the records, and on the 
schedule originally set up by the State De- 
partment. These men were Bryton Barron 
and Donald M. Dozer. 

- Both were longtime State Department em- 

ployees with good records. Yet both were 

finagled out of their jobs without a hearing. 
LET’S HAVE AN INVESTIGATION 

Only the Yalta papers have as yet been 
published—with some 50,000 words omitted. 

Among these was Roosevelt’s crack to 
Stalin about how the only concession he 
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could see himself making to King Ibn saud 
of Saudi Arabia was that he might offer “to 
give him [Ibn Saud] the 6 million Jews i 
the United States.” This passage is alle 
to have been censored out on orders from 
Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, on the ground that 
“it is not pertinent history.” 

The story is told in detail in the March 14 
issue of the National Review, by Bryton Bar- 
ron, one of the two State Department em- 
ployees who wanted to publish full and hon~ 
est records of the big wartime conferences aD 
lost their Federal jobs on that account. 

If you want a look at a United States State 


. Department operating under a Republica? 


Administration but still run largely by sec~ 
ond-string bureaucrats surviving from Roose- 
velt and Truman times, you're respectfully 
advised to get hold of this article. It will 
help you to understand the frequent charge 
that Secretary of State John Foster Dulles ÍS 
in many respects a prisoner of the old New- 
Fair Deal crowd which the voters thought 
they had voted out of power in November 
1952. 

How to end this suppression and mutila- 
tion of important recent United States and 
world history? Mr. Barron says the only 
answer he can see is an early and honest 
congressional investigation of the State De- 
partment. 

Such an investigation can’t start too soot 
to suit us. 


Commodore Vanderbilt Had a Word 
for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire tO 


‘ include therein an editorial of the Peters- 


burg (Va:) Progress-Index. This is oné 
of the outstanding newspapers of Vir- 
ginia and exerts a role of leadership 
throughout its area of distribution. 
commend the editorial to the member- 
ship of the Congress: 

COMMODORE VANDERBILT Hap A Worn For IT 


An airline that recently applied to Civil 
Aeronautics Board for permission to fly coach 
service to Europe has been turned down with 
what the line says will mean a delay “for 
years—if not forever.” 

CAB said the two-flight-a-day plan of 
North American Airlines—one of so-called 
non-sked carriers—raised questions of im- 
portance and complexity needing a full hear- 
ing and approval of the President. , 

The airline charged the “monopoly minded 
air carriers want to keep overseas air travel 
in the champagne and caviar luxury class,” 
and said CAB rejection of immediate permis- 
sion to start cheap trans-Atlantic service was 
a “bow” to these lines. 

This is a fairly common language in the 
business. Today's increasing danger of air- 
port collision is matched, figuratively at least, 
with flying invective. 

Whether any settlement of differences be- 
tween airlines can satisfy all parties is doubt- 
ful. There is not enough traffic on some 
routes for everybody to fly them and Govern- 
ment regulation of competition appears 
necessary, though some say not. 

Government regulation is a fact, however, 
and is going to continue, This regulation 
should benefit the consumer—synonymous 
with taxpayer here—but doesn’t always do so. 
Judging from CAB instructions that North 
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American apply for a certificate of public 
Convenience and necessity, there is justifica- 
tion for considering the regulatory board 
More partial to its brood of charges than to 
8eneral public interest. 

Not only about transatlantic coach flights, 
but in practically every decision CAB makes 
Public there are more passages debating the 
Merits of line A’s request and line B’s case 
against it than there is discussion of what 
effect the request will have on service to the 
Public. Since the Government is helping 
Support lines that fly the poorer routes, this 
is in part understandable, but obscures the 
real issue. 

The public does not exist for the airline, 
the airline exists for the public. This seems 
to be overlooked more often by CAB when 
Considering coach-fare flights than when 
Making most other decisions. 


Increased Citizen Participation in Cam- 
paign Financing Best Safeguard for 
Clean and Honest Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORp, I would like to call the attention of 
My colleagues to a letter which appeared 
in the New York Times recently. Charles 
M. Hardin, Walter Johnson, and Jerome 
G. Kerwin, three distinguished students 
of American politics, have devoted con- 
Siderable time and scholarship to the 
Subject of financing the political cam- 
Paigns of candidates for public office. 


These three professors recognize the 
evil consequences which may result from 

rge campaign contributions, and come 
to grips with the essence of the problem 
in seeking to expand the number of con- 
tributions. They propose that each tax- 
Payer be permitted to deduct from his 
Payable income tax $5 for contribution 
to the party of his choice. 

Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that some 
Such proposal would go a long way to- 
ward lessening the danger inherent in 
the present haphazard method of financ- 
ing our political parties. Increased citi- 
zen participation in campaign financing 
would result in additional citizen interest 
in the campaign and be the greatest safe- 
guard for clean and honest campaigns 
this country could have. I strongly rec- 
mona this article for your considera- 

on: 

To Support POLITICAL PArRTIES—PrROpPosAL To 
Rats—E CAMPAIGN FuNps THROUGH TAX 
STAMPS Is OFFERED 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

This is a proposal that Congress enact an 
amendment to the income tax law to permit 
individual taxpayers to subtract up to $5 
each from their income tax payments to. the 
Treasury because of like contributions to the 
political parties of their choice. Note that 
this proposes to permit subtraction from 
taxes payable and not merely to permit the 
deduction of contributions to political 
parties from taxable income. 
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Free elections are essential to our form of 
government. In countries like the United 
States the only apparent way to make elec- 
tions work is through political parties. But 
elections are expensive. How much national 
elections cost in this country no one knows. 
After November of 1952 the New York Times 
estimated a “rock bottom figure” of $32 mil- 
lion for the contest between Eisenhower and 
Stevenson. (Apparently this sum did not 
include expenditures in races for Congress or 
for the many State and local offices that 
were filled simultaneously.) 

DIFFICULTY ENCOUNTERED 

Congressman CLARENCE J. Brown, Republi- 
can of Ohio, declared of the same Eisen- 
hower-Stevenson race: “I would hate to have 
to pay all the expenditures out of my own 
pocket over $80 million that were made in 
the last campaign.” All practicing poli- 
ticians know how hard it is to scratch up the 
necessary campaign funds. 

This kind of deduction would be novel. 
Heretofore contributions to political parties 
have not even been deductible from net in- 
comes for taxation purposes. Some may ob- 
ject that it is absurd to deduct the payment 
from the tax bill itself. The answer is that 
political parties are essential parts of gov- 
ernment; their finance is just as important 
as is the finance of the executive, the legisla- 
ture, or the judiciary. 

One way to administer the deduction 
would be to have the Government print 
stamps (to simplify presentation, let us as- 
sume that they sell for $5 each). These 
stamps would be sold at their cost of produc- 
tion to bona fide political parties which 
would resell them at $5 each to persons who 
agreed to make contributions to the parties. 
Only 1 stamp would be sold to an individual 
(or 2 to husband and wife making out joint 
returns). Purchasers would affix stamps to 
their income tax returns and deduct $5 from 
their total tax bills. 


POSSIBLE SUMS 


How much the parties might realize from 
this proposal depends on several factors, 
some imponderable. In 1949, for example, 
about 51 million tax returns were made but 
some 15,500,000 of these paid no tax. At the 
time there were about 150 million persons 
in the United States. It seems reasonable 
to assume that in 1956 perhaps 25 million 
taxpayers would pay enough taxes to be 
possible of recruitment by the political par- 
ties. If Democrats and Republicans each 
managed to. sell $5 stamps to 4 million tax- 
payers annually, the gross take would be 
$20 million. In a 4-year period the gross 
might run from $80 million to, say, $100 
million, 

This sum would by no means defray the 
probable total costs incurred by the several 
party committees during current 4-year 
periods, but the sum could be considerably 
increased by vigorous stamp sales to individ- 
uals. In any event, this proposal, if enacted, 
should enable both parties to put themselves 
in position of considerable independence re- 
specting campaign contributions with 
strings attached. 

The proposal would prompt the parties to 
develop active organizations in order to col- 
lect contributions in lieu of taxes; the 
writers believe that this is preferable to the 
alternative, proposed by some, that Congress 
make outright appropriations to the parties. 

Finally, the proposal would enlist large 
numbers of individuals in a direct and tangi- 
ble way in support of the parties of their 
choice. 

CHARLES M. HARDIN, 

WALTER JOHNSON, 

JEROME G. KERVIN. 
Cuicaco, February 20, 1956. 
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Victims of Reds Are Sent to U. S. S. R. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and for 
the information of my colleagues, I in- 
clude an article from the Tablet of 
March 3, 1956, dealing with the policy 
of forced repatriation. This once again 
pinpoints the necessity for adoption of 
House Resolution 137. 

The article follows: 

VICTIMS OF REDS ARE SENT TO U. S. S. R— 

URGES INVESTIGATION OF UNITED STATES 

POLICY OF REPATRIATION 


(By Julius Epstein) 


Forced repatriation of prisoners of war, of 
civilian refugees and of displaced persons, a 
crime against humanity, a gross violation of 
the Geneva Convention and a reversal of the 
Christian-Occidental tradition of right of 
asylum, has been going on without inter- 
ruption since the end of World War II. 

We Americans, the British and the French 
have forcibly repatriated millions of anti-' 
Communists to Stalin’s executioners. 

We even repatriated Soviet nationals who 
had fought in our ranks against the Nazis in 
Italy and elsewhere. 

Pro-Communists, if not members of the 
Communist Party, sold General Marshall and 
President Truman the bright idea that we 
are bound by agreement to repatriate by 
force the anti-Communist Soviet nationals 
in our custody. 


CITES MANY INSTANCES 


The French repatriated by force anti-Com- 
munist prisoners of war in Vietnam. The 
Austrian Government just recently released 
forcibly returned many Yagoslay refugees. 

The Portuguese are right now preparing to 
return anti-Communist refugees from Red 
China who came via Hong Kong to Macao. 

As a result of the solution of the Trieste 
question, the Italian Government is forcibly 
repatriating Yugoslav refugees who lived as 
long as 10 years peacefully in Italy. The 
Yugoslav Tito government is at the same 
time forcibly repatriating refugees to Ru- 
mania, a 100 percent Moscow satellite. 

An endless list of tragedies, going on and 
on with no end in sight. And this in the 
year of the Lord 1956, years after we fought 
our battle against forced repatriation of the 
Korean prisoners of war in the United Na- 
tions! 

We even preferred to prolong the Korean 
war for 14 months to an earlier end, which 
would have resulted in forced repatriation 
of the anti-Communist North Korean and 
Chinese prisoners. 

We have now some reason to hope that 
Congress will soon start an investigation of 
the whole forced repatriation program as 
carried out by our own military and civilian 
authorities after the end of hostilities in 
1945. 

But such investigation, necessary as it is, 
will not be enough. In order to free man- 
kind from the crime of forced repatriation, 
we badly need the enactment of an “Interna- 
tional Convention Against Forced Repatria- 
tion.” 


WOULD ROUSE PUBLIC OPINION 
Such a convention can only be enacted by 
the United Nations, whose next General As- 
sembly will convene in New York or else- 
where in September 1956. 
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A preliminary study of the possibility and 
chances of such convention in the U. N. 
showed that it can be done, if American— 
and other—public opinion can be sufficiently 
aroused to demand it. 

It should be easy to start the ball rolling 
if great American organizations as, €e. g. 
the Tolstoy Foundation, the International 
Rescue Committee, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the Church World Serv- 
ice and others would launch a nationwide 
campaign for the enactment of such a 
convention. 

There is no doubt in the mind of this 
writer that untold other organizations, as 
for instance the Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations and the many organizations 
of Americans of Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, 
Hungarian, and Baltic origin, would en- 
thusiastically join in such a campaign. 

If such a campaign is skillfully handled, 
it should be very difficult, if not impossible, 
for any delegation to the United Nations— 
the American mission to the U. N. included— 
to deny the moral and judicial justification 
of a convention against forced repatriation. 

This writer has prepared the following 
draft convention as a possible basis for 
discussion: 

The contracting parties, 

Recognizing that forced repatriation of 
prisoners of war, of civilians who, in the 
course of war or peace, revolution, violent or 
peaceful change of governmental regimes 
became displaced persons and of political 
refugees is a crime against humanity, already 
outlawed by international law as well as by 
the tradition of ready asylum for political 
exiles; and _ 

Being convinced that in order to free man- 
kind from such crime against humanity an 
internationally recognized codification of 
the crime of forced repatriation and inter- 
national cooperation is required; 

‘Hereby agree as hereinafter provided. 

ARTICLE I. The contracting parties con- 
firm that forced repatriation of prisoners of 
war, of civilians and of political refugees 
whether committed in time of peace or in 
time of war, is a crime under international 
law which they undertake to prevent and to 

unish. 


Arr. II. In the present convention, forced 
repatriation means any of the following acts: 

(a) The forcible extradition of prisoners 
of war to the country in which they were 
taken prisoners or from which they came 
before they were taken prisoners. 

(b) The forcible extradition of civilians 
who in time of peace or war became dis- 
placed persons to the country of their origin 
or to the country from which they came 
before they became displaced persons. 

(c) The forcible extradition of any per- 
son who fied from his country of origin or 
residence for a political reason to this 
country. 

The term “political” in the sense of this 
convention shall be understood in its broad- 
est meaning, including economic motives if 
the economic condition which caused the 
person involved to flee must be considered 
as an integral part of the politico-social 
structure of the country of departure. 

LISTS PUNISHABLE ACTS 

ART. III. The following acts shall be pun- 
ishable: 

(a) Forced repatriation as defined in 
article II of this convention; 

(b) Conspiracy to commit forced repatri- 
ation; 

(c) Direct and public incitement to com- 
mit forced repatriation; 

(d) Attempt to commit forced repatri- 
ation; 

(e) Complicity in forced repatriation. 

ArT. IV. Persons committing forced re- 
patriation or any of the other acts enumer- 
ated in article III shall be punished, whether 
they are constitutionally responsible rulers, 
government Officials, or private individuals. 
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Art. V. The contracting parties undertake 
to enact, in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutions, the necessary legisla- 
tion to give effect to the provisions of the 
present convention and, in particular, to 
provide effective penalties for persons guilty 
of forced repatriation or any of the other 
acts enumerated in article III. 

ArT VI. Persons charged with forced re- 
patriation or any of the other acts enumer- 
ated in article III shall be tried by a com- 
petent tribunal of the state in the terri- 
tory of which the act was committed, or 
by such international penal tribunal as may 
have jurisdiction with respect to those con- 
tracting parties which shall have accepted 
its jurisdiction. 

Art. VII. Forced repatriation and the 
other acts enumerated in article III shall not 
be considered as political crimes for the 
purpose of extradition. No diplomatic, 
parliamentary or other immunity shall ap- 
ply to the crime of forced repatriation and 
the other acts enumerated in article ITI. 

ArT. VIII. Any contracting party may call 
upon the competent organs of the United 
Nation to take such action under the Charter 
of the United Nations as they consider ap- 
propriate for the prevention and suppres- 
sion of acts of forced repatriation or any of 
the other acts enumerated in article III. 

ArT. IX. Disputes between the contract- 
ing parties relating to the interpretation, 
application or fulfillment of the present 
convention, including those relating to the 
responsibility of a state for forced repatria- 
tion or any of the other acts enumerated 
in article III, shall be submitted to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice at the request 
of any of the parties to the dispute. 


Exhibition of Sportsmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
how many people noticed that incred- 
ible exhibition of sportsmanship, which 
took place in Australia last Saturday? 
John Landy, world mile record holder, 
gave up the chance for cracking another 
world record and jeopardized his own 
berth on the Olympic team by helping 
a fallen teammate. 

The great Australian athlete was way 
ahead to another 4-minute mile when 
a fellow competitor tripped and fell 600 
yards from the finish line. Landy stopped 
and turned to help his fallen colleague. 
But the downed man urged him to go 
on. Ron Clarke shouted, “Get going, 
John. See you later. Don’t worry about 
me.” 

Not only did Landy get going, but he 
made up the 30 yards he had lost and 
won the race in 4:04.2—still an incred- 
ible time. Roger Bannister’s coach— 
merry ister being Landy’s chief rival— 
said: 

It was the most gallant action I have seen 
in a lifetime of athletics. Landy is the sort 
of man who would do that, an Olympic berth 
was at stake, but that did not matter to 
Landy. All that worried him was the man 
on the ground, 


When Landy stepped to the rostrum 
to accept the winner’s medal, pande- 
monium broke loose in Melbourne Olym- 
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pic Park Arena. And well it might. 
Landy’s action exemplified everything 
that is good and decent in our world 
today. None of us is too big or too im- 
portant to learn a lesson from this fine 
Australian lad’s actions. 


Little Farmer Wants Help, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an article entitled “Little 
Farmer Wants Help, Too, Reporter Dis- 
covers,” which appeared in the Burling- 
ton (Wis.) Standard-Press on February 
23. Icommend this article to the atten- 
tion of all Members who are interested 
in the farm problem and believe that this 
reporter has made an important dis- 
covery. 

The article follows: 


LITTLE FARMER WANTS HELP, Too, REPORTER 
DISCOVERS 


Probably the most widely publicized part 
of President Eisenhower’s 9-point farm pro- 
gram now being debated in Congress is point 
1, the so-called soil bank. 

Briefly, under the plant, it is proposed to 
withdraw 40 to 45 million acres from pro- 
duction of problem crops in an attempt to 
get rid of the surplus and raise farm prices. 
The two major points in the plan are: (1) 
An acreage reserve; and (2) a conservation 
reserve. 

The acreage reserve plan is reported to be 
a method to use the surplus to reduce the 
surplus. It is supposed to work in this 
way: In exchange for placing a portion of 
his allotted acreage in the soil bank the 
farmer will receive certificates which will be 
good for cash at the bank for commodities 
from surplus Government stocks. 


It is estimated that the conservation re- 
serve will take 25 million acres out of all 
crop and livestock production for several 
years. This land will be put into wood, 
grass, or water storage. It is voluntary and 
is reported to provide generous incentives 
for widespread participation. 

This week the Standard-Press is carrying 
an ad sponsored by the national Republican 
senatorial and congressional committee on 
the measure. And, a reporter made in- 
quiries among area farmers and feed and im- 
Plement dealers to find out what the local 
feelings were on the plan. 


NOT IN FAVOR 


A great majority of the people interviewed 
on the subject stated that the plan would 
not benefit the average Wisconsin farmer. 
About the only ones in the area to benefit 
would be the cash crop farmer and the larger 
landowner, was the reply received from sev- 
eral of those questioned. The average 
farmer in the area is now faced with a land 
shortage and not an excess of land, it was 
learned. One farmer stated that the dairy 
farmer couldn’t participate because the dairy 
herd takes so much to feed and if he cuts 
his acreage he would be forced to turn 
around and buy his feed. 

Eimer Boll, general manager of the Bur- 
lington Consumers Cooperative, stated that 
the plan would aid the grain farmers but 
would be of little aid to dairymen. When 
asked his opinion of the plan, Walter Uebele, 
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Sr., of the Burlington Feed Co. stated, “As 
far as the Wisconsin farmer is concerned the 
šil bank is a detriment because the Wis- 
Consin farmer is a dairy farmer and he needs 
all the feed he can get. If a part of his land 
l idle the farmer must sell part of his 
herd or go out and buy feed for his livestock 
Which would cost him a lot more than the 

vernment would pay for leaving the land 

e.” 

BENEFIT GRAIN FARMERS 


The only favorable comment came from a 
Part-time farmer who has a full-time job in 
town. He stated that he would be ahead if 
he could be paid for leaving his land lay idle. 

e man declined to permit use of his name. 

Phil Warren, town of Burlington chair- 
Man, stated that he saw the soil bank as a 
800d deal for the plantation owners and the 
Wheat farmers of the West. He added that 

his conversations with local farmers he 
found that they did not feel that it was the 
answer to their problem. In conclusion, 
Warren stated that some plan would haye 
to be devised that would benefit the small 
farmer as well as the large farmer if the farm 
Problem is to be completely solved. All pre- 
Vious plans have helped the “big boy” and 
Not the “little fellow.” 


Some More Encouragement on the Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
Much encouraged to read the following 
letter which appeared in the February 24 
Wall Street Journal from William J. 
Ackerman, a junior at Iowa State Col- 
lege. He protests against the use of col- 
lege textbooks slanted toward socialism, 
especially in subjects such as government 
and economics. Undoubtedly there are 
Many intelligent students in schools all 
Over this country who realize that their 
textbooks are so slanted. It is upon 
them that we must pin our hopes for 
Maintaining a free and democratic 
America. That biased textbooks are se- 
lected for use in our colleges is evidence 
of the insidious methods used by the ele- 
Ments described by Ackerman as follows: 

COURSE IN ECONOMICS 
EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL! 

At the present time I am about two-thirds 
Of the way through my junior year at Iowa 
State College, following the program leading 

a bachelor of science degree in electrical 
engineering. As a result of some of the 
Courses I have taken so far, I’ve reached the 
Conclusion that most businessmen are not 
aware of what is being taught in some of 
these courses. In particular, I am referring 
to the so-called liberal arts subjects such as 
Government and economics. In order to be 
More specific, I will confine my remarks to 
the particular course in economics which all 
engineering students at Iowa State are re- 
Quired to take, although the subject matter 
in other courses follows the same general 
trend. 

It can’t be said that the student isn’t 
Warned about what the course will be like 
because the authors of the economic text- 
book used here clearly state in the fore- 
Word that they have placed least emphasis 
On private claims and most on the means for 
Serving social progress. Reading on, it soon 

omes clear that the authors feel social 
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progress can best be served by conscious so- 
cial organization, by reforming the market 
and industries to make them serve the needs 
of the largest number of people, by increased 
Government responsibility, and by greater 
restraint on the actions of irresponsible pri- 
vate businessmen. 

Starting with some of the earlier economic 
theories, the textbook informs the student 
that Adam Smith developed the formula 
that “put a halo of morality around naked 
selfishness and greed,” making this rule of 
business palatable and respectable; whereas, 
on the other hand, the logic of Marx’s posi- 
tion was irrefutable. 

Soon after we come to the part concerned 
with the 1929 depression. We learn that the 
New Deal had heart as well as head, that 
it championed the rights and welfare of the 
common man, it was a notable advance over 
the policies of President Hoover, and recog- 
nized that Government intervention in the 
economy was imperative in the emergency 
and would be required in numerous areas in 
the future. 

According to the book, the best way to 
preserve the system of private capitalism is 
through steeply progressive income taxes 
along with high inheritance and gift taxes. 
Even so, developments in Britain since the 
war strongly suggest that social planning 
will supersede the hit-or-miss economy 
which has survived in this country. The 
experiment in Britain seems to show that 
public enterprise is “surer and more re- 
sourceful than private enterprise can be,” 
and that security and progress can be ob- 
tained by no other means. 

Concerning the Federal budget, we are 
told that “deficit financing” is a term of re- 
proach and an incorrect description, in that 
while there are red figures on the Treasury’s 
books the economy is getting richer be- 
cause of the public spending policy. Further- 
more, the Federal debt is little or no eco- 
nomic burden to the country, it is merely 
an accounting trick—‘“the left pocket owes 
money to the right pocket.” 


Moving on to postwar developments, we 
find that the Taft-Hartley Act “was a threat 
to the progress of all organized labor,” and 
unions discovered that “trying to live with 
the law was like passing over a military 
terrain that had been mined by the enemy.” 

At the present time, the most urgent needs 
are extension of benefits and coverage of 
social security, further guaranties of civil 
liberties, elimination of slums, raising diets 
to “minimum adequacy,” “effective educa- 
tional opportunities made available to all,” 
and a compulsory health insurance program; 
all these being done by “immediate” Federal 
action. The main problem confronting us in 
the future is the question of whether we want 
planning by and for private interests or by 
organized society for the public welfare. We 
are assured, however, that public claims will 
surely advance. 

As another indication of the authors’ 
thinking, the book informs the student that 
“cooperative production enterprises may be 
owned by those who work in them, as notably 
the kolkhozes (farms) and artels (factories 
and workshops) of the Soviet Union,’ and 
that the Soviet economy does no serious 
violence to consumers’ wishes. Furthermore, 
Soviet consumers are presented with con- 
siderable variety in many classes of goods. 


I could cite many more specific examples, 
but they would just be repetitious of those 
already given. Not once, throughout the 
entire book, did I find a single reference or 
statement that could be taken as being 
favorable to free enterprise. The impression 
is given that the only reason America enjoys 
a high standard of living is because of the 
efforts of the political and bureaucratic “hu- 
manitarian reformers” in Washington. The 
overall theme of the textbook can be summed 
up in one sentence: Public (government) 
enterprise is good, private enterprise is bad. 
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I might add that this is the only course 
in general economics that 99 percent of the 
engineering students at Iowa State College 
will ever take. It seems difficult to believe 
that the idea of private enterprise will be 
able to survive in this country as long as 
there is no effective effort to contradict the 
Socialist propaganda now being taught the 
majority of college students. It is for this 
reason that I feel it would be helpful if 
businessmen would take more interest in the 
matter. Otherwise freedom and free enter- 
prise will lose by default. 

WILLIAM J. ACKERMAN, 

AMES, Iowa, 


New York City Extends Real “Benvenuto” 
to President Gronchi and Foreign Min- 
ister Martino of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, from 
Saturday March 10 to Wednesday, 
March 14, the city of New York was the 
proud host to Italy’s President, Giovanni 
Gronchi, and its Foreign Minister, Gae- 
tano Martino. Millions of people lined 
the streets of New York to say “Benve- 
nuto” to the distinguished visitors from 
abroad. ‘i 

“Benvenuto” means welcome in Ital- 
ian. Indeed, it could be said with sin- 
cerity and affection by the million and a 
half citizens of New York who trace their 
ancestry to Italy. It is an established 
fact that there are more persons of Ital- 
ian origin in the city of New York than 
there are in Rome or in any other city of 
Italy. 

But the descendants of Columbus were 
not the only ones to extend a warm wel- 
come to the President of the Republic 
of Italy. His name was on the lips of 
nearly all of New York City’s 8 million 
people. Whether the people heard Pres- 
ident Gronchi on the radio, on television, 
or at public and private receptions, they 
were impressed with his genuine admira- 
tion and affection for the United States. 
It was truly felt that here was a leader 
speaking for his people, who were proud 
of the ties of affection and blood which 
bind our two countries. ; 

This affection for the United States 
and genuine love for the American people 
is strongly evident in the two addresses 
which President Gronchi and Foreign 
Minister Martino made at a banquet in 
their honor, Sunday evening, March 11, 
at the Waldorf Astoria in New York, at- 
tended by more than 3,000 representa- 
tive New Yorkers. 

Mr. Speaker, you and my colleagues 
well remember the address which Presi- 
dent Gronchi made before a joint session 
of the Congress on Wednesday February 
29,1956. You, too, were impressed, I am 
sure, with the case which President 
Gronchi had made out on behalf of Italy 
and the peace and security of the world. 
Most of us were convinced after that ad- 
dress that a more worthy ally of the 
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United States would be hard to find in 
the European family of nations today. 

I cannot let this occasion go by with- 
out giving due recognition to some of our 
outstanding public officials and citizens 
who made New York City’s “Benevenuto” 
to Italy’s President Gronchi and Foreign 
Minister Martino possible. Among them 
are: His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman; the Honorable Averell Harri- 
man, Governor of New York; the Hon- 
orable Abraham A. Ribicoff, Governor 
of Connecticut; the Honorable Robert F. 
Wagner, Mayor of New York; the Hon- 
orable Ellsworth Bunker, president of 
the American Red Cross and also of the 
America-Italy Society; Mr. Fortune 
Pope, publisher of Il Progresso Italo- 
Americano; and Mr. Luigi Antonini, 
president of the Italian American Labor 
Council. 

Mr. Speaker, I now wish to put into the 
Recorp excerpts from the addresses of 
President Gronchi and Foreign Minister 
Martino: 

SPEECH BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN 

REPUBLIC, GIOVANNI GRONCHI 

Messrs. Chairmen, Your Eminence Cardinal 
Spellman, Ambassador Luce, the governors, 
guests of honor, ladies and gentlemen, I 
wonder whether you now expect me to de- 
liver a major political speech—I should say, 
whether you are afraid I might do so. 

Have no fear, for this is not my intention. 
Rather, I want to tell you that I am deeply 
touched by this impressive meeting, by the 
statements made here by so many distin- 
guished speakers, and, most of all, by this 
atmosphere of warmth and affection for the 
nation which I have the honor to represent. 

This is a great emotional experience, 
stirred by your welcome and by the thought 
of the loyal friendship, gratitude, and affec- 
tion which is felt by my nation for the 
United States. 

The close relationship existing between our 
two countries is not a matter of coincidence 
or of material interests. It originated and 
became stronger through a concurrence of 
efforts and identity of ideals which make us 
feel like close neighbors, in spite of the geo- 
graphic distance between our two countries. 
It survived many trials, even of a political 
nature. The friendship between our two 
nations stems from ties of affection and blood 
which existed long before diplomatic treaties 
and agreements. This is a historical fact of 
extraordinary importance which becomes 
clear and leaves an indelible imprint upon 
those who, like myself, were privileged to 
travel across this country and to come into 
contact with your people. 

I arrived in this huge metropolis of yours 
after having had already a glance of the 
United States at work, from the Atlantic 
to the Great Lakes and to the west coast. 
All that I have seen, your great industrial 
plants and your prosperous farms, your uni- 
versities and laboratories, and the manifold 
aspects of the American way of life confirms 
me in my conviction that this Nation is 
really what hundreds of million human 
beings, all over the world, feel and think 
that it.is, namely, a gigantic force in the 
service of peace and democracy, a source of 
tremendous hope for the future. I do not 
think anyone shares this hope or is aware of 
this reality more than the Italian people. 

Here in your country we can see a new 
flowering of the civilization which became 
universal in Rome and which still has strong 
roots in that city. Here in this country, 
which the efforts of Italian explorers and 
navigators helped to discover, dwell now 
millions of people who came or originated 
from Italy and whose efforts and energies 
became channeled through the mighty river 
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of the American society. Surely if there is 
another country, a people and a nation, to 
which the Italians have a sense of belong- 
ing, this is America, as so many of you who 
came here tonight can nobly testify. 

This gathering with which you honor me 
tonight is under the joint sponsorship of 
the America-Italy Society and of the Italo- 
American organizations of New York. I wish 
to thank the sponsors on behalf of my coun- 
try, and I am particularly gratified because 
they had the idea of this joint sponsorship, 
confirming once more the fact of Italo- 
American solidarity, which, just as it con- 
tributed in the past to the prosperous de- 
velopment of the United States, is now an 
equally important factor in the development 
of international cooperation and the 
strengthening of democracy throughout the 
world. 

The relations between Italy and the United 
States have never been as intimate and 
fruitful as they have been after the war. 
The past 10 years have imparted to our 
relations a meaning and a pattern which is 
pregnant with the greatest potentialities. 
We now look forward to the further unfold- 
ing of such potentialities, through closer 
economic, social and cultural exchanges. 
We gratefully remember that in our most 
trying hour the United States were ready 
to extend their friendly hand to us. In turn 
we justified your confidence by a demonstra- 
tion of what can be accomplished by a 
people endowed with strong moral and in- 
tellectual resources, and anxious to restore 
its fortunes through peace and freedom. 

The reconstruction of Italy, her economic 
and social recovery, matched by an increas- 
ing strengthening of the fabric of her 
democratic institutions, have reassured the 
world—and in particular our American 
friends, who first had faith in us—that Italy 
is again to be reckoned as an important 
factor working for the progress of civiliza- 
tion, at home and abroad. What we accom- 
plished since the end of the war enabled 
us to look confidently to the future. We 
still face, of course, many problems, old 
and new. We are aware of them and do not 
underestimate them. In fact, we are al- 
ready coming to grips with them, such as 
for instance those related to the develop- 
ment of our southern regions, and we are 
doing so with stronger determination than 
at any other period of our history. Millions 
of visitors, who come to Italy every year 
from all parts of the world, can testify to 
our efforts and our determination. The pace 
of our progress will be even steadier and 
our contribution to the general welfare 
will be further increased if and when more 
liberal principles will prevail throughout 
the world with regard to the movements of 
commodities and persons. 

I wish I could tell you in detail what we 
are doing, in our own country and abroad, 
to serve the great common objective of 
building a better world for ourselves and for 
all other people. I shall attempt, however, 
to give you a brief outline of these efforts. 
I see here in this ballroom representatives of 
all segments of American life, and this gath- 
ering therefore appears to me as a symbol 
and a representative cross section of this 
great country of yours. 

To you, representatives of Italian-Ameri- 
can communities and of labor organizations, 
I say this: Italy thanks you for your affec- 
tion, and reciprocates this affection with the 
heart of a mother. Italy is proud of all 
that you have accomplished in the United 
States, and of the many fruitful ties which 
your generosity and your sense of civic duty 
created between the two countries you love. 
Have your sons follow on this same path, so 
that the feeling of brotherhood among our 
peoples may become even more strengthened. 
Rest assured that the nation of your fathers 
is now full of energies and vitality, and 
that it intends to give peace and work to all 
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its sons. The task is great but so is our 
determination, and your solidarity will 
cheer and sustain us in our efforts, as it did 
in the past. 

To you, representatives of the American 
industrial and business economy, I say this: 
In 10 years Italy accomplished a degree of 
reconstruction and development such as the 
most optimistic observer would never have 
dreamed after the devastations of the war. 
Like many other times in the course of its 
long history, possibly with greater energy 
and speed than in other times, our people 
bravely stood the test of its hour of adver- 
sity, and started on the road to a new, 
peaceful existence. Our industrial produc- 
tion index in 1955 was 200 as compared with 
100 in the prewar peak year. Our merchant 
fleet in 1955 reached a total of more than 
4 million tons, as compared with 3.5 million 
tons before the war. New industries, such 
as for instance natural gas and oil, motor- 
scooters, and motion pictures, opened wider 
horizons for the Italian economy, giving em- 
ployment to hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple. A huge program is now under way in 
the southern regions of Italy, to raise the 
basic economic and social conditions of the 
people. Hundreds of thousands of acres 
are being distributed to small farmers. New 
modern highways will link, in a few years, 
all principal points of our territory, includ- 
ing our islands, to meet the requirements 
of our expanding economy including trade 
and tourism. In fact there is no economic 
or productive field in which work is not being 
done to modernize and to expand our facil- 
ities. This is today’s Italy at work, a nation 
worthy of the cooperation and trust of a 
great industrial land like the United States. 


To you gentlemen, who are serving your 
country in all walks of public life, I say this: 
Italy has resumed her place of responsibility 
and cooperation in the international family, 
fully aware of her duty as a great civilized 
nation in this fateful hour of history. Long 
before Italy’s accession to the United Na- 
tions, which sanctioned its full restoration to 
the world scene, our country dedicated its 
efforts to the establishment and strengthen- 
ing of European integration and of the At- 
lantic alliance, which are the twin founda- 
tions of our peace and freedom. In the 
Atlantic Pact, in the Council of Europe, in 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, in the European Community 
for Coal and Steel, in all other initiatives 
aimed at promoting solidarity and unity, 
Italy has been all along an active element 
of progress. The western nations must 
still travel a long way until the foundations 
of their common future are fully secured. 
We shall continue along this path with the 
same determination of the past, confident 
that our contribution is now just as signifi- 
cant as that of any other nation. In fact, 
international solidarity is conditioning the 
life of all our peoples, and it is up to us to 
turn this fact into-a new guarantee of 
strength, security, and common well-being. 

With the help of God, Italy will not fail 
to the tasks which lie ahead, in the spirit 
5 its great human and Christian civiliza- 

on. 

To you, Mr. Vice President, to you, Your 
Eminence, to you, governors, to you, Mr. 
Mayor, to the presidents of the sponsoring 
committee, Mr. Bunker, Mr. Pope, and Mr. 
Antonini, to all those who came here and 
are around this table, to the organizations 
which they represent, go my sincere thanks 
for the honor which, through my person, you 
paid to my country. I assure you this 
honor will not be forgotten, and its memories 
will be ever cherished, as a pledge and sym- 
bol of friendship among our peoples. 

In this spirit I raise my glass to the pros- 
perity of the President and the people of 
the United States. Long live the United 
States, long live Italy. 


1956 


Srrecu or His EXCELLENCY, GAETANO MARTINO, 
THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF 
ITALY 


I am very sorry that Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce is not here tonight. She had to address 
you before me and it is, of course, not possi- 
ble for me to take her place. She has such 
a sense of humor and such other attractive 
Qualities that you surely cannot expect me 
to match them. 

I want to take this opportunity to express 
my most cordial wishes for her quick re- 
covery. 

In Italy we all know and appreciate the 
interest, the intelligence, and above all the 
enthusiasm, with which your Ambassador 
Works to make ever stronger the traditional 
friendship between the United States and 
Italy. If perseverance is, as I do believe, a 
Quality of men, certainly Mrs. Luce is dis- 
Playing also this quality at the highest de- 
Sree, teaching a lesson and giving an ex- 
ample to many representatives of the sex 
to which I belong. 

Her work, accomplished with the tact of 
a diplomat and at the same time with a 
delightfully feminine gracefulness and in- 
tuition, conquered for Mrs. Luce first the 
appreciation and then the respect, and also 
the affection of the Italian people and its 
representatives. 

On this important occasion, and in my 
Capacity as Italian Foreign Minister, I am 
delighted to be interpreter and witness of 
these feelings. 

And now, my American friends, Americans 
of Italian origin and Italian residents of the 
United States, let me tell you how happy I 
am to be once more with you in this great 
city of yours as a representative of the Italian 
Government in this visit in which our Ameri- 
Can friends are welcoming for the first time 
the Italian Chief of State. 

I am sure that Italians and Americans 
alike are looking at this visit as an omen 
for further developments in the relations 
between our countries, which already are 
So close and fruitful and acquire an ever- 
increasing significance against the back- 
ground of current international events. 

During the year which elapsed since my 
last visit to this country, Italy, as anyone 
Can see, followed the course expected by all 
Of you and the other sincere friends of my 
country: a course leading to progress along 
the way of democracy, freedom and peace. 

Within its borders Italy took a series of 
appropriate actions to accelerate the eco- 
Nomic and social evolution of its people; 
developed its scarce resources; insured better 
conditions of life for all its citizens. 

As I see it, this means to have well pro- 
ceeded on the main road of democracy. In 
the international field, Italy’s action con- 
tinues to be directed toward full participa- 
tion, with all our strength and will, to the 
strenuous and difficult task of insuring a 
Stable and safe peace, for all people, a peace 
which will be all the more stable and safe if 
it will succeed in strengthening the bonds 
between free nations dedicated to common 
ideals and in eliminating reasons of suspicion 
and disagreement. With this spirit Italy re- 
cently entered the great family of the United 
Nations. This very important event does not 
represent for us a final goal but rather a 
starting point for new action; we see in it 
the recognition of our rights, from which at 
the same time originate a series of duties and 
responsibilities which we readily accept, con- 
vinced as we are that the high purposes of 
the great international organization are 
worthy of all our efforts and sacrifices. 
Speaking of Italy’s admission to the United 
Nations I feel I must publicly address my 
thanks to all the Americans who, either in 
their official position, as representatives of 
the administration or the press, or as private 
citizens, often pointed out the painful posi- 
tion of Italy, kept outside of the United Na- 
tions, and with their action and understand- 
ing helped to reach a solution which did jus- 
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tice to Italy and at the same time enhanced 
the prestige of the United Nations in the 
world. 

As you know, I recently completed a long 
trip in the Far East where there is a lively 
and friendly interest for Italy. I say this 
because I think you will be pleased to hear it. 
It is not only a matter of interest for the 
Italian cultural traditions, but rather a 
warm, widespread appreciation for the hard 
work and the achievements of the Italian 
people. Even to those countries Italy does 
not appear any more only as an heir to a 
wonderful past, but rather as a modern 
nation, striving to solve great social prob- 
lems, eager to contribute to the progress of 


mankind, taking its share in the responsi-. 


bilities and hopes of our days. This is, in 
fact, the new position of Italy, which is 
known to have the faith, the will, and the 
courage to work together with other free 
nations, for the establishment of a better 
world, free from the fear of war, of hunger, 
destitution, and slavery. 

It is because of this faith, this will and 
courage, in addition to so many other com- 
mon ideals and interests, that the American 
and the Italian people today stand close in 
their purposes and work as never before in 
the course of history. We understand each 
other very easily because we follow the same 
ideals. The friendship with the United 
States of America is one of the foundations 
of the new Italian democracy: a guaranty 
and a condition for its future development. 

This happy understanding between our two 
nations make us sure that they will continue 
in the future to proceed always together, side 
by side, for the accomplishment of our com- 
mon ideals and aims. 

It is in this assurance that I address to 
you all my thanks and my cordial greetings. 


New Competition Could Bring Lower 
Air Passenger Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, many of 
my constitutents have written me re- 
cently regarding the need for new com- 
petition in air transportation as an ef- 
fective spur to lower fares and better 
service on both our domestic and over- 
seas air routes. 

I have been advised that our Civil 
Aeronautics Board, while it publicly 
states, for example, that overseas air 
fares should be brought down, has never- 
theless recently approved a 10 percent 
increase in first-class overseas air rates. 

Shortly before approving this 10 per- 
cent increase—admittedly under tre- 
mendous pressure from the big over- 
seas air carriers—the Board turned down 
a proposal by the independent North 
American Airlines group to launch over- 
seas air coach service charging fares 
about 50 percent lower than the present 
minimum off-season air tourist rates 
across the Atlantic. 

This obvious inconsistency is disturb- 
ing millions of Americans who would like 
to fly to Europe but cannot afford to. 
It is also alarming to those of us who 
believe that the way to get costs down 
is to create a mass market for products 
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and services, and allow new competition 
to bid for public preference on a price 
and quality basis. That has always been 
the American way, but it does not seem 
to apply in air transportation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp I call your attention to a re- 
cent discussion of overseas air fares 
which appeared in the Sunday New York 
Times for March 4. This article puts the 
finger squarely on the fact that the per- 
son of average means deserves a far bet- 
ter break on overseas air travel fares 
than he is now getting. Certainly if a 
small independent airline such as North 
American proposes to give him that 
break by cutting trans-Atlantic fares in 
half, it would be in the public interest 
to open up the airlanes over the At- 
lantic to this kind of new competition. 
The same independent competition has 
forced down coast-to-coast air coach 
fares in the United States and there 
seems to be no logical reason why it could 
not perform a similar service for the 
traveling public between the United. 
States and Europe. I commend to my 
colleagues a careful reading of this 
article: 

AVIATION FARE RIsE—A PRICE INCREASE SPURS 
A DISPUTE ON SOME FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES 
(By Richard Witkin) 

The airlines have so accustomed the pub- 
lic to annual improvements in trans-Atlantic 
service, this year, a respectable quota of new 
flights, equipment and routes, that one ele- 
ment of backsliding comes as something of 
a jolt: The international carriers have raised 
first-class fares 10 percent. Effective April 1, 
the on-season New York-London fare will be 
$792 round trip, compared with $720 in 1955. 
The increase, agreed upon at a conference of 
the International Air Transport Association 
in Miami last year, covers both North Atlan- 
tic and Pacific routes. 

The fare rise has provoked a sizable com- 
motion, but not for the obvious reasons. The 
main critics of the rate structure object not 
so much to an increase in first-class fares 
as to failure of the tourist fares to come 
down. 

The commotion started last month when 
the Civil Aeronautics Board refused to ap- 
prove the rate increase. The decision, if it 
stood, meant voiding the new fare for all 
lines, since price pacts must be unanimously 
ratified to go into effect. Tariffs had been 
published, tickets sold, and all kinds of 
planning and bookkeeping effected on the 
basis of the anticipated higher fare. 

Washington was inundated with protests 
against the CAB refusal from aggrieved for- 
eign governments. Particularly compelling 
was their argument that the CAB decision 
had come so late that it would throw plans 
for the approaching tourist season into tur- 
moil. The CAB was compelled to back down. 
The Board said it would go along with the 
new fare until October 1. 

CAB’S POSITION 


The Board’s position is this: 

There has been a tendency to add frills 
to first-class service without a price increase. 
The tourist-passenger is the real sufferer; 
he is paying for the first-class frills by being 
denied the price reduction he should re- 
ceive. 

The CAB indicates it will not go along 
with any new agreed fare, to be effective 
after the September 30 deadline, unles the 
pact pays due regard to these principles: 

(1) Separate charge for sleeperettes. 
(Sleeperettes recline further than standard 
seats, have leg support, and are the next best 
thing to beds. But conversion to sleeper- 
ettes entails a 25 percent penalty in total 
seat capacity.) 
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(2) Increase of current berth charges to 
at least twice the sleeperette charge. 

(3) A realistic requirement on the num- 
bers of seats for all types of service. Re- 
quirements are too low now, the CAB says. 

(4) Revision of fares to eliminate tourist 
subsidization of first-class service. 

The CAB objections to the fare rise are in 
addition to those of North American Air- 
lines, whose recent proposal to schedule New 
York-London flights for $140 one way (the 
fare is now $290) was rejected by the CAB. 
This irregular airline is a special case, since 
the Board has revoked its operating authority 
for violating regulations. A court appeal is 


pending. 


Legislation Needed To Eliminate Unfair 
Practices in Automotive Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the testimony I gave on March 7, 1956, 
before the Subcommittee on Automobile 
Marketing Practices of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce which is presently holding hear- 
ings with regard to automobile market- 
ing practices. The testimony, including 
my prepared statement, follows: 

Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the commitee. 

I appreciate the remarks of the chairman. 
It was a great privilege for me to be able 
to serve with him when he was in the 
House. I appreciate the opportunity of 
coming here and testifying before you this 
morning. 

I have a prepared statement which, if it 
is agreeable to the committee, may be made 
a part of the record. It is in large part, I am 
sure, cumulative, as far as many of the facts 
contained therein are concerned. So I think 
we might get along faster if, instead of my 
repeating many of the facts that you already 
have in your record, I give you my recom- 
mendations with reference to them and then, 
dilate upon the subject matter if you think 
it necessary. 

Senator Monroney. You may proceed to 
develop it as you see fit. We will print the 
entire statement in the record at this point, 
and then whatever comments you would 
care to make, we would be glad to have you 
add. 

Mr. MuLTER. Fine. 

(The prepared statement of Representative 
Mutter is as follows:) 

“STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
MULTER, DEMOCRAT, 13TH DISTRICT, NEW 
York, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AUTO- 
MOEILE MARKETING PRACTICES OF THE SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, MARCH 7, 1956 


“Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the committee, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before your committee. 
Permit me to preface my statement by com- 
mending the committee for its perseverance 
in conducting these hearings in a manner 
requiring a complete disclosure of the prob- 
lems affecting the industry’s relations with 
the public. 


“THE PUBLIC INTEREST DEMANDS THIS INQUIRY 

“The committee's approach in reaching the 
issues by receiving testimony from the man- 
ufacturers, dealers, and consumers has reas- 
sured the public that any resultant legisla- 
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. tive action that might be undertaken by the 


Congress will be directed to curing the evils 
disclosed in the record made before this 
committee. 

“In pointing up some of the unfair prac- 
tices that demand your attention, I should 
like to specificate one underlying fact, name- 
ly, that in the automobile market both the 
consumer and the dealer have little choice 
in the selection of a manufacturer. As you 
well know, the year 1955 saw the disappear- 
ance of one more automobile manufacturer, 
Kaiser-Willys; today only six sources remain. 
It is an anomalism that as the market has 
grown, the number of companies in the 
market has lessened. The public was only 
amused upon reading in the press that the 
General Motors Corp., the biggest manu- 
facturer in this country, which is at the same 
time the country’s largest automobile man- 
ufacturer, in testifying before the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee in 
December 1955, said that it ‘is the servant 
of the dealer.’ It is public knowledge that 
dealers have been forced into serflike sub- 
mission to the manufacturer. The dealer's 
plight is manifest in noting figures, such as 
those submitted by the General Motors Corp. 
last December, showing that the 1953 return 
on net worth for dealers averaged 14.40 per- 
cent, and was reduced in 1954 to 9.4 percent. 
Comparable figures show that the corpora- 
tion earned 20 percent in 1953 after taxes 
and bonuses, and almost 24 percent in 1954, 

“The mighty hand of the manufacturer 
has forced the dealer to ‘take down his 
hair’—to the end that the industry reveals 
itself beset with problems on all sides. 

. “What is the situation today? The con- 
sumer may need a new automobile, but he 
dreads the purchase. Breaking in the car 
means running back and forth to the dealer 
to correct inherent mechanical failures that 
are uncovered long after the guaranty period 
has expired. The attitude of the consumer 
is aptly defined in two unsolicited letters I 
received a few weeks ago. These letters were 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—one 
appearing in the January 31, 1956, issue (pp. 
A993-A995); the other in the February 9, 
1956, issue (p. A1331). The dealer, on the 
other hand, is called upon as a regular pro- 
cedure to comply with, not his warranty, but 
a warranty the company requires him to 
make. What has been the dealer’s redress? 
The answer to the dealer receives from the 
manufacturer is to step up cr maintain his 
sales volume—even if that means come-on 
advertising, bootlegging, price packing, and 
any other unfair trade practice. Even out- 
right fraud is countenanced by the manu- 
facturer. 


“THE NATURE OF MANUFACTURER-DEALER 
RELATIONS 


“Let us look at some of the problems. 
Many an inexplicable accident is caused by 
defective vehicles. The manufacturer upon 
whom the blame should rest passes the re- 
sponsibility on to the dealers who cannot 
assume nor begin to fulfill the obligation. 
The automobile manufacturer today makes 
only a spotcheck of one out of every 10 or 
20 automobiles that leave the assembly line. 
The company’s warranties are plainly worth- 
less, and the dealer upon whom the respon- 
sibility falls gives a minimum of service until 
the guaranty period expires; after which, he 
charges the consumer. 

“In testifying last December before a 
Senate committee a spokesman on behalf 
of 1 of the 6 manufacturers in the country 
stated: ‘the manufacturer assumes the 
greater risks and bears the ultimate re- 
sponsibility to the customer.’ Should we 
not make certain, then, that this responsi- 
bility is firmly fixed? In this regard I am 
introducing a bill to prohibit the interstate 
sale, transportation, or use of a new auto- 
mobile unless accompanied by a certificate 
of fitness from the manufacturer or as- 
sembler, showing that the automobile has 
been inspected and found in good working 
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order and, further, that it has been road 
tested and found in good operating condi- 
tion after at least 100 miles at each of the 
speeds of 15, 30, 45, 60, and 75 miles per hour. 

“A substantial number of the problems 
facing the industry stem from the dealer 
agreement which is so drawn that the man- 
ufacturer may grant or withdraw the fran- 
chise at will. Within the past several days 
we have observed newspaper reports that 
the manufacturer’s cancellation privilege 
will be superseded by a provision requiring 
the cancellation to be for cause. Will the 
manufacturer be compelled to define the 
term ‘cause’? Admittedly, there is no uni- 
formity among the court decisions con- 
struing automobile franchise agreements. 
The extent of legislative action should be 
determined after an analysis of the facts 
that have been uncovered in these hearings. 

“The hearings conducted by this commit- 
tee have revealed that the dealer must file 
each month several reports showing his 
sales and inventory volumes. The manufac- 
turer bases his deliveries to the dealer upon 
these figures. Whether or not the dealer 
considers this quota salable is immaterial. 
Moreover, the dealer has no control over 
the various built-in accessories that are billed 
as extras. For instance, the automobile is 
listed as equipped with vacuum windshield 
wipers, but is later shipped in with an elec- 
tric wiper billed as an extra. Every car 
comes with a hole in the dashboard for a 
cigarette lighter, but the lighter is an extra. 
It is the manufacturer, also, who determines 
the stock of parts and accessories that the 
dealer must purchase from the automobile 
manufacturer. The dealer could purchase 
these same parts and accessories directly 
from the parts manufacturer and much 
cheaper, too. The only way to abolish this 
practice is to prohibit lump-sum bills and 
to require of the manufacturer and of the 
dealer a complete itemization of all charges. 
No amount should be collectible by either 
for extras unless ordered in writing by the 
buyer. 

“The dealers must pay for advertising liter- 
ature they do not want and would not order. 
It is sent in to the dealer in such quanti- 
ties as the manufacturer thinks he should 
distribute. The dealer is billed and must 
pay for that literature even though he throws 
most of it into the wastebasket. The dealers 
must pay a fixed sum per car to the manu- 
facturers toward the cost of advertising. The 
dealer’s name and address is never part of 
that advertising, only the product is men- 
tioned. This policy would cease if the re- 
sponsibility for exaggerated and fraudulent 
advertising were laid to the manufacturer 
and if the manufacturer were prohibited from 
requiring dealer contributions toward the 
cost of such advertising. 

“I was pleased to learn that, as a result of 
testimony before this committee, the Federal 
Trade Commission has recently filed charges 
against the General Motors Corp. for false 
and deceptive advertising. Independent 
manufacturers have reported that General 
Motors use of the words ‘genuine Chevrolet’ 
to describe parts used in making repairs is 
diverting business from the independent 
manufacturers and small-repair shops. The 
parts manufacturers contend that the items, 
distributed and warranted by General Motors, 
actually are bought by General Motors from 
the independent manufacturers. The impli- 
cation is that the ‘genuine Chevrolet’ parts 
are superior to the same parts sold by com- 
petitors without such label. 

“For the first time in the history of the 
automotive industry the dealers have come 
forward, and through the efforts of this com- 
mittee there has been full and complete dis- 
closure of the automobile manufacturers’ 
unfair and overreaching tactics, 

. “As long as the manufacturers want to 
have dealers under contract to handle only 
particular makes of cars, the manufacturers 
should be required to sell only to such dealers 
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and to prohibit bootlegging. The manufac- 
turers should be required to cancel the fran- 
Chises of bootleggers. 

“The need to eliminate the unfair prac- 
tice on the part of some dealers in selling as 
new automobiles those which have been 
towed or driven from the factory or used as 
demonstrators has long been recognized but 
ignored. I wish to state that I have read 
with interest the proposal of the honorable 
chairman to require the placing of windshield 
Stickers on every new car to show each trans- 
fer of ownership as a new car. On this same 
point, I might state that I am introducing a 
bill which would make it a violation for any 
manufacturer or dealer to replace or discon- 
nect the speedometer on an automobile or 
to change its reading in such a manner to 
mislead the public as to the mileage, condi- 
tion, or usage of the automobile. 

“Not to be overlooked in any compilation 
of unfair automobile marketing practices are 
the reports of substantial overcharges under 
the ‘package’ finance deals. Dealers com- 
plain, too, they are forced to grant ‘wild 
credit’ to consumers in order to satisfy 
quotas in the manufacturer’s race for sales. 
At this point I should like to touch on a 
matter that involves the now well-known 
adage: ‘What is good for General Motors 
is good for the country.’ 
moment that we can now. Change that to 
‘What is bad for the insurance companies 
is not bad for the automobile companies.’ 

“On September 8, 1955, I wrote to Secretary 
of Defense Wilson, calling his attention to 
a scheme by which armed services personnel 
returning to this country are being duped 
and mulcted of thousands of dollars in con- 
nection with the sale to them of new auto- 
mobiles. I indicated that the matter had 
been called to the attention of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers who have failed to do 
anything to prevent these practices. I fur- 
ther stated that the Secretary of Defense 
need not make any determination of whether 
these practices are fraudulent or merely 
unethical, but urged him to direct all com- 
manding officers to alert their men to these 
practices to afford them an opportunity to 
protect themselves accordingly. My letter 
of September 8, 1955, is exhibit A, annexed. 
I received an answer dated September 23, 
1955, a copy of which is annexed as exhibit 
B, in which the Department of Defense re- 
fused to take any action. 
of September 28, 1955, a copy of which is 
annexed as exhibit C, again indicating 
the need for departmental action. No an- 
swer has been received to my last letter. 

“Now let us see what happened when the 
Department's attention was called to similar 
fradulent practices by insurance salesmen. 
No General Motors was involved. An in- 
vestigation was instituted which confirmed 
the charges. A complete set of regulations 
was promulgated by the Defense Depart- 
ment, including a directive to commanders 
of all bases, making them responsible for 
protection of the men against such frauds. 
Another reason for different treatment of 
the phony automobile salesmen is that the 
fraudulent business is so profitable that the 
automobile manufacturers have sent their 
own ‘direct’ representatives overseas to grab 
this business. 

“Dealers explain they are unable to pass 
on the factory price increase on 1956 cars 
to the consumers. The consumer may 
choose another dealer, but the dealer him- 
self, however, has a single source. The con- 
sequence is the dealer must recoup his profit 
by volume sales. We learn that manufac- 
turers are awarding bonuses and discounts 
for extra deliveries. Volume sales are en- 
couraged, ‘stimulator’ dealers are established, 
and rebates to the dealers figured on their 
annual volume of business. The conse- 
quence is that dealers are finding them- 
selves unable to compete in the car market. 


You will see in a 


I replied by letter | 
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“The manufacturer in selling to the dealer 
receives cash as the car leaves the assembly 
line. The dealer complains that sales to 
questionable credit risks and at terrific dis- 
counts are a necessary corollary of pressures 
exerted by manufacturers. ` 


“MANUFACTURER REACTION TO THESE HEARINGS 


“On the heels of the disclosure of so many 
unfair practices in the industry, we now see 
by the papers that the manufacturer pre- 
tends he is reforming. General Motors Corp. 
has predicted within the past several days 
‘the beginning of a new era—an era of good 
will—’ in relations with its dealers. I say 
to you, gentlemen of the committee, that 
such overtures are too late. 

“The public confidence can only be re- 
stored by the affirmative action of this com- 
mittee. Let us recall that a similar false 
contrition permeated the atmosphere in 
1938 after the Congress enacted House Joint 
Resolution 594, which directed the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate the poli- 
cies of motor vehicle manufacturers and 
dealers in their relation to the public in- 
terest. The Commission, 1 year later, made 
public its findings, which were not at all 
unlike the unfair practices that are now 
paraded before this committee. Unfortu- 
nately, the Congress took no action at that 
time, for the reason, among others, that the 
industry itself rejected any type of Federal 
legislation. 

“THE MANUFACTURERS’ WAY OF ELIMINATING AN 
UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICE 


The elimination of acknowledged unfair 
practices in the automobile industry can- 
not be left to the discretion of the industry 
itself. Let me illustrate. The phantom 
freight charge has long been prevalent in 
the automobile industry. A similar prac- 
tice among steel producers, known as Pitts- 
burgh Plus, was eliminated in the thirties. 
Under this practice, the manufacturer ships 
the automobiles to dealers from nearby as- 
sembly plants and requires the dealer to pay 
for the transportation in an amount equiv- 
alent to, or even greater than, the rail freight 
rates from the factory to the dealers’ deliv- 
ery points. 

“Let us examine the 1954 shipment record 
for motor vehicles as reported in the 35th 
edition of Automobile Facts and Figures, 
1955. Of the 6,601,071 motor vehicles 
shipped, 80.5 percent or 5,314,842, left the 
factory by highway—on a big truck that 
hauls several other cars, or towed behind 
another new car. Shipment by boat ac- 
counted for 5.6 percent, or 370,044; while 
rail shipments accounted for only 13.9 per- 
cent. In other words, only 916,185 out of 
a total of 6,601,071 motor vehicles shipped 
went by rail. The phantom freight charges 
have amounted annually to over $280 million, 


“In the hope of foreclosing any action by 
this committee, the industry has belatedly 
taken action. 

“I urge that the public announcements 
now being flaunted in our faces by the man- 
ufacturers as to their amended ways is mere- 
ly an attempt to becloud the issue. 


“As of February 29, 1956, Chrysler Corp., 
General Motors Corp., and the Ford Motor 
Co. eliminated phantom freight charges. 
Those three manufacturers at the same time 
increased the wholesale price of their cars 
to their dealers. This in the face of the 
Chrysler testimony that they paid out more 
for freight charges than they collected. Mr. 
L. L. Colbert, president of Chrysler, in his 
testimony before this committee on March 1, 
1956—2 days after the price-change an- 
nouncements—stated that the industry 
should be permitted to deal with the so- 
called phantom freight on its own. Their 
testimony and their actions, in my opinion, 
indicate they cannot be trusted to solve 
these problems. 
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“I have heretofore referred to the report 
filed by the Federal Trade Commission in 
1939, pursuant to its study of the automotive 
industry. It should be noted that, irre- 
spective of whether or not legislative action 
Was necessary, the Government controls of 
World War II, limiting production, obviated 
the need for positive action by the Congress 
at that time. Nevertheless, we find the same 
unfair practices prevalent in the industry 
today, and what is worse, on a larger scale. 
In these circumstances, our duty to the pub- 
lic is not discharged by a formal disclosure 
of their nature. ; 

“In conclusion I should like to make this 
observation. The manufacturers represent- 
ing the automotive industry can best be de- 
scribed as giant octopuses whose tentacles 
of economic power extend over every phase 
of the industry, as well as over many unre- 
lated products. : 

“On the other side of the picture are the 
42,340 dealers—90 percent of whom are 
small-business men, the very backbone of our 
free enterprise system. In most cases they 
the the civic and philanthropic leaders in 
their communities. In the past their posi- 
tion has been one of dignity among their fel- 
low citizens. They are fast becoming the 
most despised members of their communi- 
ties. 

“There were 219 dealer bankruptcies in 
1953, the highest number since 1938. Two 
hundred forty-one dealer mortalities oc- 
curred in 1954. We have every indication 
that these figures will rise. It is high time 
to put this house in order. 


“Again, Mr. Chairman and members of the 


committee, permit me to thank you for the 


opportunity to attend here and express my 
views on these very important matters.” 


— 


EXHIBIT A 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 8, 1955. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: For some time 
Members of Congress have been receiving 
complaints about the tactics being used by 
various dealers in selling new automobiles 
to members of the Armed Forces returning 
from posts outside of the country. 
It seems that some of these retailers have 
sent representatives abroad who through 
fraud and deceit induce these men who are 


~ about to return to the United States to sign 


contracts, and to pay deposits for the delivery 
of new automobiles to them at the port of 
their arrival in this country. As part of this 
scheme these retailers have made exclusive 
rental agreements for offices in the hotels in 
this country at which these men and their 
families are temporarily lodged upon their 
arrival here. The deceptive practices are 
continued at those places until the delivery 
of a new automobile is made and payment 
obtained. 

No purpose can be served by setting forth 
in this letter the nature of the fraudulent 
representations that are made, nor is it 
necessary for the purpose of this letter to 
determine whether or not these practices are 
actually fraudulent or merely unethical 
business practices. The result of all of these 
practices is that these men are being duped 
and taken advantage of. They are paying 
more for these automobiles than if they 
bought them in their hometowns, or, for 
that matter, if they bought them at the port 
of arrival. They are paying higher finance 
charges than they would pay if they took the 
opportunity of financing their automobiles 
is their hometowns or in the city in which 
they are discharged from the service, and 
they are being deprived of the inspection and 
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service that ordinarily goes with a new car 
purchase when made in their hometowns. 

The automobile manufacturers, when ap- 
prised of these practices, have taken the po- 
sition that these retailing practices are no 
concern of theirs. 

I believe you will agree with me that in the 
absence of the manufacturers undertaking to 
prevent these practices, something must be 
done to help these men. 

My suggestion is that you- immediately 
issue a directive requiring commanding offi- 
cers in all stations outside of this country 
to alert the men under their command to 
this situation, and to advise those men that 
it is inadvisable for them to make such pur- 
chases while abroad, or, for that matter, even 
at the place of arrival in this country, or the 
place of discharge from the service in this 
country, and that their best interests will be 
served by their making such purchases from 
dealers in their home communities. The 
hometown dealers, in almost every instance, 
can arrange for the delivery of a new auto- 
mobile to them at their point of arrival or 
discharge in this country, which would then 
be available for them for transportation to 
their hometowns. 

I hope you will agree with me that such a 
directive will serve a very useful purpose. As 
a matter of fact, the directive and the notice 
from the local commanding officer can be ap- 
propriately worded so that neither manu- 
facturers nor retailers need be accused of any 
wrongdoing or impropriety, and yet provide 
some measure of protection to the members 
of our Armed Forces. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 


—— 


EXHIBIT B 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D .C., September 23, 1955. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. MULTER: This is in reply to your 
letter of September 8 concerning certain 
practices of automobile dealers in selling to 
members of the Armed Forces returning 
from overseas posts. 

You appreciate, I am sure, that no agency 
of the Department of Defense sponsors any 
plan of automobile sales such as you describe 
and the Department is therefore without 
jurisdiction to discontinue it. The selection 
of an automobile salesman or sales contract 
is a matter of individual choice. 

Overseas representatives of the United 
States automobile dealers are not amenable 
to military control. So long as they com- 
ply with the laws of the locality in which 
they do business they can offer their mer- 
chandise for sale to both civilian and mili- 
tary. Control of this group like their con- 
temporaries at the port would appear to 
rest with the automobile dealers, their trade 
associations, and perhaps the manufacturers. 

I believe that the directive you suggest 
would be more restrictive than is appropriate 
for issuance by this Department and that 
it might affect the legitimate activities of 
firms and dealers who render real service 
to our personnel. I believe that the objective 
we seek, the use of caution and judgment 
by servicemen in their purchases from un- 
known vendors, can best be accomplished 
by a continuation of the present normal 
counseling given by commanders to their 
troops. I am taking the liberty of send- 
ing a copy of your letter to the military 
departments. 

Your interest in the welfare of our Armed 
Forces personnel is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARTER L. BURGESS. 
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ExuHrsrr C 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D: C., September 28, 1955. 

CARTER L. BURGESS, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bourcess: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged with thanks of yours of September 23. 

I fail to understand how the directive as 
suggested by me is in any manner restric- 
tive. It does not require the Department or 
any commanding officer to take a position 
on the matter, nor in any manner to inter- 
fere with automobile dealers in this country 


or abroad. It has always been proper for ' 


the Defense Department to alert the mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces against dangers 
that they may encounter, whether physical, 
moral or financial. 


Alerting these men to these practices is 


in direct line with such procedure. 
Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


Mr. Mutter. I think probably many of the 
facts in my statement will be found to be in 
accord with those adduced by some of your 
witnesses. Obviously, they are going to be 
contrary, in part, to the testimony of some 
of the other witnesses. k 

I think possibly the only point of agree- 
ment is where consumers have come forward. 
I believe they will be in complete agreement 
with what I say. 

Now the matter that you have adduced 
here in connection with this investigation 
can be broken down into severai subjects 
and I have followed that fairly closely in 
my prepared statement. They can be sub- 
divided and placed under these main topics 


or headings: “Padding” of new and used car 


prices which sometimes has been referred to 
as “packing”; exclusive contracts; the unfair 
methods of motor vehicle manufacturers in 
their relations with their dealers, manufac- 
turers’ treatment of dealers, dealers’ associa- 
tions, pressure on dealers to buy parts, etc.; 
abuses of installment financing; the need for 
itemized invoices for consumer protection; 
deception in charges for transportation of 
motor vehicles; the sale of driven cars as 
new cars. 

Now, you won’t find those headings or 
subheadings in my prepared statement. I 
have just read those subheadings from the 
report to the Congress dated June 5, 1939, 
of the Federal Trade Commission, made pur- 
suant to House Joint Resolution 594, which 
was approved en April 13, 1938. But you 
will find similar headings in my siatement 
and the same subject matter covered by. this 
committee in all its investigations. You 
will find, as I did upon reading this report 
of their recommendations and conclusions, 
that almost precisely the same things were 
wrong with the automobile industry in 1938 
and 1939 as have been disclosed to your com- 
mittee in its current hearings. So it gives 
me quite a laugh when I read the full page 
advertisements in the newspapers of General 
Motors and Chrysler and Ford about a new 
era and a new day, and how they have now 
reformed and they are going to do a better 
job and they are going to have good relations 
between themselves and their dealers and 
the public is going to be better served. As 
the Chrysler representative testified here the 
other day before you, leave this to us. Said 
he, in substance: “We will take care of the 
phantom freight and everything else and we 
will mend our ways.” 

Well, I, for one, am firmly convinced that 
unless this committee and its counterpart on 
the House side will bring forth an all-inclu- 
sive bill prohibiting all of these abuses and 
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attempting to correct them, the industry will 
never do anything. They will talk about it. 
They will tell us, as they did in 1938 and 
1939, that they are correcting their ways, 
and then the minute you stop investigating, 
unless there is a law on the books to make 
them behave, they will go back to their old 
ways. 

It surprised me to find that there is an 
order outstanding since 1941, November 12, 
1941, against the General Motors Corp., is- 
sued by the Federal Trade Commission, a 
unanimous order directing them to cease and 
desist from their practices of compelling 
their dealers to buy parts whether they 
needed them or not, to buy parts and only 
the parts that were labeled with their name, 
That was all they could buy and that was 
all they could deal in and that was all they 
could use. I think you have heard consid- 
erable testimony about that abuse today. 

I think you know about the new proceed- 
ing that was started against the General 
Motors Corp. because of their false adver- 
tising of “genuine Chevrolet” parts which 
are not genuine Chevrolet parts at all. They 
are bought from independent dealers, manu- 
facturers, rather. They won’t let their dealer 
go to the manufacturer or his jobber and 
buy that product. He must buy it from the 


‘auto manufacturer at a high price and, nat- 


urally, must pass it on to the consumer at 
that same high price, plus a fair profit to 
himself, plus his overhead. So, you see, 
that these same abuses continue today as 
they have all through the years since these 
giants took hold in the automobile industry. 


Now I have recommended and I urge that 
this committee, after it has completed its 
hearings and analyzed all of the facts, bring 
forth a bill which should, in my opinion, 
cover several important matters. Every 
manufacturer and assembler, and I think, as 
well pointed out by the chairman again this 
morning, the manufacturers in large part 
today are assemblers—we will have to have 
all-inclusive language that will include every 
manufacturer and assembler of automo- 
biles—shall be required to issue a certificate 
of fitness showing, among other things, that 
the vehicle has been road-tested at different 
speeds for a minimum of 500 miles. Today 
they deliver that automobile to the dealer. 
They place the responsibility on the dealer 
to deliver a car which he is supposed to serv- - 
ice and put in good condition and deliver 
to the automobile owner, who has a right to 
take that car and take it out on the road and 
use it as though it were a safe vehicle. The 
situation is much worse today than when 
Judge Holmes wrote for the United States 
Supreme Court, in the McPherson v. Buick 
case, that an automobile is a potentially 
lethal weapon. That is what it is, unless 
it is properly tested and in good working 
condition. The dealer doesn’t have the 
facilities or the ability to do that job. 


They are putting a potentially lethal 
weapon in the hands of every automobile 
owner when he takes it out on the road. 
There is no way of telling after the driver 
has been killed in an accident as to whether 
his steering gear came off in his hand or 
there was some other defect in the mecha- 
nism which caused that automobile to be 
wrecked. 

When we have an accident involving air- 
planes, our various agencies move in and 
have a thorough investigation and try to 
determine what caused the accident. We 
don’t have those facilities, we never could 
have them, to determine those things as to 
automobiles. I say, from my experience as 
a lawyer, over many years, that there are 
accidents every day in the week involving 
automobiles that are caused by the in- 
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¿herent defects in the automobile that were 
there when it left .the factory, were there 
when it left the dealer’s place of business, 
and went into the hands of the purchaser. 
The only way you can make sure that the 
vehicle is safe for use is to require every one 
of these automobiles to be tested before they 
leave the last place of assembly. 

I think the protection -of our American 
public demands that. 

Senator Monroney. I will say that the 
number of dealer complaints of bad-order 
cars arriving from the factory have been 
coming in with increasing amounts, that 
they allege that there has been a deteriora- 
tion in the factory inspection system, and 
we have had testimony before this com- 
mittee to the effect that oftentimes the fac- 
tories think it is cheaper, instead of taking 
a car off the line and tying up their lines 
with bringing it out in good order, to ship it 
on to the dealer and have him do the work 
and then maybe make him share the cost 
of putting a car that was bad, ordered into 
proper running condition on a preservice or 
predelivery service charge with the factory 
paying only a part of it. 

Mr. Mutrer. That is right, and with the 
profit competition having it brought down 
as low as it is today, the dealer is going to 
kid his customer as long as he can until his 
guarantee period has run out and then he 
will take care of those things. I have had 
that complaint made to me not only by pur- 
chasers of automobiles—incidentally, I have 
put into the Recorp, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, and if you care to have it made a 
part of this record, two letters which came 
to me completely unsolicited, one from the 
purchaser of a Buick automobile telling 
about the difficulties that she had with this 
brand new automobile for which she paid 
cash upon purchase. I have submitted a 
copy of that to you with my formal state- 
ment. That letter appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of January 31, 1956. The 
second letter, which also came to me un- 
solicited, involved a Lincoln automobile, also 
bought for cash, and that appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 9. In 
both those letters they tell how it is utterly 
impossible to get the dealer to make good on 
the defects or give him a good automobile, 
an automobile that is safe to drive. Asa 
matter of fact, I think you have testimony 
from the manufacturers that they assume 
the burden and the responsibility of the car’s 
being a good car. I think that is almost the 
verbatim testimony of the Chrysler president 
before this committee. Yet they evade that 
obligation constantly. The dealer must, be- 
cause of the economic situation involved 
today, do as little work on that car as possi- 
ble until he can make a charge for it. So 
whatever the guarantee period may be, 
whether mileage or time, when that has gone 
by, then the customer begins to get his big 
bills. But the public safety requires that 
that condition not be permitted to continue. 
Those defective cars on the road are a men- 
ace until they are put in good operating 
condition. 

Senator Monroney. Well, on top of that, 
is it not a fact, Congressman MULTER, that 
the orphan cars, the bootleg cars that are sold 
off the used car lots as new and maybe have 
a lot of mileage, worn out brakes, scored 
cylinders, defective steering gear, rough han- 
dling from many, many miles on the road by 
people who have no interest in the car, also 
tends to give a bad service car to a customer 
thinking he has a new car, and plus the 
fact that the traditional maintenance that 
would be rendered on a new car is not there 
because the dealer hates to have to service 
a car that has been sold in unfair competi- 
tion in his trade area. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right, and although 
there may be a requirement in some of the 


manufacturers’ contracts with their dealers 
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that he take in such car for service, he will 
find a way of not servicing it. 

Senator MoONRONEY. It just destroys the 
good faith that should exist in the purchase 
of a new car. 

Mr. MuLTER. That is right. I think every 
member of this committee, and I, too, can 
remember when the new car dealer in our 
communiity was a very respected and re- 
spectable member of our community. He was 
one of the leaders in the civic and philan- 
thropic endeavors of the community. He 
occupied a position. of dignity in the com- 
munity. Today he is fast becoming the 
most despised man in the community. No- 
body trusts him anymore because of this 
situation, and it is a bad situation. Now 
your sticker idea as contained within—I 
don’t know whether it is part of a bill you 
introduced 

Senator MONRONEY. It is a proposal we are 
considering here. 

Mr. MULTER. It has been talked about 
favorably. I think it will help that situation. 
I go one step further in my recommendation 
and say that when the car leaves the place 
of assembly, the last place of assembly, the 
speedometer should be sealed. Then impose 
a criminal penalty for the breaking of that 
seal at any time before delivery to the new 
car purchaser. Then when you drive that 
car from Detroit to Brooklyn or any where 
else, to deliver a customer, whether it is 
driven by a paid driver, who is just driving 
one car or it is hooked onto the back of an- 
other car, both cars riding the road, whether 
it is a thousand miles or only a few hundred 
miles, when that car arrives at the dealer’s 
place and he tries to deliver it, Mr. Customer 
can look at the speedometer and know that 
this car was driven over the road before it 
was delivered to him. He will know he is 
not getting a new car but is getting a used 
car. 
Senator Monroney. When a customer pays 
$3,000 to $4,000 for the purchase of an auto- 
mobile, it is a major investment in his life. 
He is entitled to know what he is buying, 
whether it is a piece of used merchandise 
that is beaten up by rough handling and 
maybe polished up to look good on the sur- 
face or whether it is a truly genuine, new, 
unused article, wouldn’t you think? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, Senator, you are abso- 
lutely right. I drive that price car. I drivea 
$4,000 car. I do not know how many are in 
that group, numerically whether that is the 
greater percentage. I have an idea it is not. 

Senator MONRONEY. I will say I cannot tell 
today what price car I am driving because 
of the fantastic packs that you are getting 
in a car. You think you have a $3,000 car, 
maybe, and then you find that the car is 
being advertised as a $4,000 car with a $1,500 
trade-in for your old car, no matter what its 
condition. So you lost all contact with 
reality and values in this packing, which I 
know you are interested in. 

Mr. MuLTER. I think the greatest number 
of cars, however, are in the $2,000 price class 
and that fellow needs as much protection as 
you and I do. If we can afford the $4,000 car 
we probably can more readily afford the big 
maintenance bill, but that little fellow who 
is paying the $2,000 for his car is probably 
using it in his business. It is a necessity to 
him. It is not a luxury, and he is getting 
cheated. He must be protected, too. Along 
that same line, I recommend that every cus- 


tomer get a bill when he purchases the car,- 


and the dealer, too, should get a bill, which 
completely itemizes every item that he is 
being charged for. In that connection I say 
you must prohibit, the law must prohibit, 
the manufacturer from putting anything on 
that new car that is not ordered in writing. 
I believe that every automobile that I have 
owned since 1939 has had a cigar lighter in 
the dashboard. During all that time I am 
sure that every automobile that comes 


through has a hole in the dashboard for the. 


lighter but the lighter is an extra. 
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Senator Monroney. Is that a fact? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, sir. 

Now every car comes through with wind- 
shield wipers, but if you can get to the 
itemization, you will find that a vacuum 
operated windshield wiper is standard equip- 
ment but that the car is delivered with an 
electrically operated windshield wiper—and 
that is an extra. Not all of the cars, but most 
of them. Yet the customer is never ap- 
prised of that. In that connection General 
Motors is violating, day after day, a 1941 
order of the Federal Trade Commission 
against unfair practices as to accessories and 
parts. Nothing is being done about it. By 
the time you get through with the Federal 
Trade Commission, as happened in many in- 
stances, by the time they got their investi- 
gation completed the manufacturer came in 
and said, we have stopped doing that, we 
realized we should not do it and we are not 
doing it anymore. The result was that the 
Federal Trade Commission dismissed the 
complaint and the day after the complaint 
was dismissed the manufacturers started 
right over again. The only way you can stop 
these bad practices, in my opinion, is by 
writing into the law severe penalties, en- 
forceable not through the Federal Trade 
Commission but either on behalf of the 
dealer or the consumer, or if neither of them 
takes action, then by the Attorney General. 

Another recommendation that I make is 
with reference to the automobile franchises, 
the dealer franchises. I know that the 
dealers are split. right down the middle on 
that problem. The men in the metropolitan 
communities, I think, by and large, want 
exclusive franchises. The fellows in the 
smaller communities are not sold on exclu- 
sive franchises. If, to keep his franchise, he 
must sell a hundred cars in a small com- 
munity and his community can only take 50, 
60, or 70, he wants the right to go out and 
dispose of those cars wherever he can get a 
customer. Where the competition is keener 
in the big cities they feel the exclusive fran- 
chise is going to protect them. Frankly, I 
do not know whether one is better than the 
other, whether you should have the exclu- 
sive franchise or you should not. I have not 
been able to resolve that in my own mind. 
But I do say that the manufacturer and the 
dealer should be permitted to negotiate and 
consummate whatever kind of contract he 
wants and the manufacturer should not be 
able to sit back as he does today and say to 
his dealer, we have an opinion from the At- 
torney General and we cannot do this, that, 
or the other thing with your franchise. For 
instance, canceling a franchise because of 
bootlegging activities. Everybody agrees 
that bootlegging activities are bad. I think 
there was one manufacturer who came in 
and said bootlegging is all right, it creates 
more competition and it is good to stir into 
action the salesman who is a little lazy. I 
think everybody else, with the exception of 
that one witness, agrees that bootlegging is 
very bad. If for no other reason, as you 
pointed out, it is bad because the buying 
public doesn’t get the protection they need 
in buying a car which is supposed to be war- 
ranted as fit for use when they take delivery. 

In that respect, in-order to permit of a 
proper antibootlegging clause, the law re- 
quires change so as to permit the manufac- 
turer to include that provision in his con- 
tract with a franchised dealer. Also, it 
should require him to live up to certain 
standards. 

I think the law should set up the stand- 
ards. These standards should include the 
prohibition of bootlegging and the prohibi- 
tion of misleading and fraudulent advertis- 
ing. The law should require cancellation of 
franchises in the event of violation of those 
standards. 

In order to protect the dealer you must 
write into such a law that he will have a 
right to review his cancellation in 1 of 2 
ways. There, again, you cannot say which 
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way it shall be done, but you must give him 
his right of review. I say the right of review 
of the cancellation should be either by court 
or, if the manufacturer and the dealer agree 
to arbitration, then by arbitration; but then 
he must write in the law a provision that 
arbitration must be by 3 people, 1 of whom 
can be chosen by the manufacturer, another 
by the dealer, and the third must be some- 
body who is not connected with the indus- 
try. Today you have these so-called dealers’ 
councils, and in some instances they are set 
up as review boards to determine whether 
or not the manufacturer had a right to can- 
cel the contract, but they are controlled com- 
pletely by the manufacturer, even though 
they represent dealers, even though a dealer 
might be on the board. In some instances 
the council is a council of dealers, and deal- 
ers only. That dealer dares not stand up 
against the factory, or he will lose his 
franchise. 

Senator Monroney. The dealer may feel: 
there, but for the grace of God, go I, if I 
don’t obey and salute the command of the 
summit. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. If this man is 
going to have a right of review, it must not 
be by an arbitrator, who, in advance, must 
agree to pick the manufacturer's arbitrator. 

Senator Monroney. Are you familiar with 
what used to be called the yellow-dog con- 
tract in labor? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Senator MoNRONEY. Tell us about what 
that did, as a distinguished lawyer, and a 
sincere advocate of liberal legislation in the 
labor field. 

Mr. Mutter. It is the same thing as the 
manufacturer does today to his dealer with- 
out a contract. The contract was made 
with a union which was not a union at all. 
It was made up of workers selected by the 
employer and who would do the employer’s 
bidding. 

Senator Monroney. Who would agree not 
to belong to unions? 

Mr. Mutrer. That is right. 

Senator Monronrey. Who would waive as 
a condition of employment his legal and 
constitutional rights. Now, do you not have 
that same line of waiving a dealer’s rights 
written in many automobile contracts today 
that, when he signs the contract to be a 
franchised dealer, he has signed away his 
rights to go into court to protest against 
what normally could be a court case for 
breach of good faith or loss of equity through 
arbitrary cancellation by the factory? 


Mr. Mutter. And hardly a day goes by— 
well, that is a slight exaggeration, but 
hardly a week or month goes by, that a 
regional representative of the manufacturer 
doesn’t call on his dealer and tell him: You 
have to do this, that, or the other thing. 

You can walk in, either in your home city 
or anywhere in the District of Columbia 
here, walk into any dealer’s shop and walk 
into his parts department and ask him to 
show you his inventory; ask him to show 
you the part of the inventory that never 
moves, that he never has any use for. You 
will find thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars worth of stuff either in his warehouse 
or on his shelves that the regional director 
of the manufacturer came in and said: You 
have got to buy so much of this today. And 
he had to order it and put it in, and he 
has no use for it. 


The same way they will go into a dealer 
and say: We don’t like your plant. Your 
service station has deteriorated. You have 
to put in a new plant, 


He may have to invest $100,000 or $150,000 
in a new plant, and he will have no assur- 
ance when he is finished that he will still 
have the*franchise. Those things must be 
covered by the legislation that comes out of 
this investigation so as to correct these 
abuses. _ 
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I was surprised to read the testimony given 
to you on behalf of the American Motors 
Co. here the other day in which the witness 
talked about a unique and new plan of stir- 
ring up business and helping his dealers by 
giving him volume discounts. Apparently 
the gentleman, neither he nor his lawyer, had 
ever read the Robinson-Patman Act. In 
almost every other instance the companies 
are giving volume discounts and hiding the 
fact. If you get the dealers to open their 
books you will see they are getting volume 
discounts directly in violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. He has a franchise which 
requires him to sell 100 cars a year, but if 
he sells 150 cars he gets an additional dis- 
count on every car he sold that year and it 
goes up by every 25 or 50 cars, depending 
upon the company. The additional discount 
that he gets is based solely on his volume 
sales. 

Now, unless I misunderstand the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, that is prohibited by that 
act, but nothing is being done about it ex- 
cept one company now bragging that it is a 
good thing to increase sales. 

Senator MonroneEY. I think the Robinson- 
Patman Act, as I understand it, would per- 
mit greater discounts where economies in 
distribution can be shown as being war- 
ranted or merited and where they are pub- 
licly announced breaking points on quantity. 

Mr. MuLTER. But these are hidden dis- 
counts. Nobody knows about it. You won’t 
find out about it unless you have a friend 
in the trade who will tell it to you. It is 
not based on any savings. It is not based 
on anything that can be saved either in 
transportation or in any other way whatso- 
ever, because the dealer doesn’t pay any more 
or any less commission or salary to his sales- 
man that is selling the car, and the factory 
has no more sales expense or less sales ex- 
pense on the volume distribution, and they 
ship them in just the same, either tow them 
in, drive them in, truck them in, or some- 
times float them in by barges, and in rare 
instances by rail. 

Senator Monroney. To keep the record 
straight, counsel for the committee, Mr. 
Busby, has called my attention to the fact 
that the American Motors plan departs 
from the normal volume discount you are 
making by basing the discount on sales of 
all dealers to some extent, rathef than 
strictly on the individual dealer, the num- 
ber of cars they sell, the greater discount 
all of the dealers will receive. 

Mr. Mutter. Then I misread his testimony. 
That is quite different and I must apologize 
to that witness. 

Senator MoNnRonEY. He was trying to bring 
out, as I remember the testimony, the point 
that if they could get their sales up in 
American Motors Co., that all dealers would 
profit by a greater share of the profits that 
the company would then be making. 

Mr. MULTER. If the idea is greater sales 
‘by the manufacturer, and he can then give 
a greater discount to all dealers by virtue 
of the sales, then he has something different 
and unique. 

Mr. Bussy. I might comment there that 
they haven’t gotten clear away from the in- 
dividual discount in that all other manu- 
facturers still give the discount strictly on 
the individual sales, as I understand it. 

Mr. MuLTER. That was my understand- 
ing, too. If they have a different plan, I 
have misread the testimony. 

Senator Monroney. Their new plan was to 
base a return to all dealers as the com- 
pany’s volume increased. 

Mr. Busby. Their new plan is to get half 
way in between the individual discount and 
the total discount for all dealers. 

Mr. MuLTER. In that connection, if the 
committee agrees that volume discounts are 
bad and should be stopped, we must by the 
legislation we bring out, do it without rely- 
ing on the Robinson-Patman Act. You will 
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have to write in severe penalties which will 
be almost automatic in their imposition, so 
that anyone can go in, either the customer 
or the dealer can go in and collect the pen- 
alty, rather than wait for a Robinson- 
Patman Act prosecution of the violator. No 
franchised dealer, as long as he still has 
hopes of keeping his franchise, would dare 
bring an action under the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. : 

That brings me to the question of phan- 
tom freight that the chairman is so familiar 
with, as are the other-members of the com- 
mittee. I think you probably have already 
before you complete testimony on that sub- 
ject. Ican supplement your record with just 
this brief additional information on the sub- 
ject of phantom freight. I give you these 
figures because of the testimony that you 
have had from some of the manufacturers 
indicating that they actually pay out more 
than they collect. Even though they charge 
this so-called phantom freight, they say we 
are abusing them when we say it is some- 
thing they have no right to charge. They 
pretend that they actually pay out more in 
freight for all of their deliveries than they 
collect. 

I don’t believe that is so. Let me give 
you these figures. The 1954 shipment record 
for motor vehicles, as reported in the 35th 
edition of the “Automobile Facts and Fig- 
ures for 1955” (that is the industry’s own 
publication and I don’t think they dare 
dispute it, these facts necessarily come from 
the manufacturers themselves) shows that 
of 6,601,071 motor vehicles shipped, 80.5 per- 
cent, or 5,314,841 left the factory by high- 
way on a big truck that hauls several other 
cars, or towed behind another newcar. Ship- 
ment by boat accounted for 5.6 percent, or 
870,044 vehicles, while rail shipments ac- 
counted for only 13.9 percent. In other 
words, out of a total of 6,601,071 motor 
vehicles shipped, only 916,185 went by rail. 


The phantom freight charges have amounted 


annually to over $280 million. 

Senator MONRONEY. You are reading from 
page 10 of your statement, and you have a 
typographical error. You say billion. I 
would suggest that be corrected on the pre- 
pared statement. 

Mr. MULTER. Oh, yes. Thank you. 

Now in the hope of foreclosing any action 
by this committee, the industry now is tak- 
ing some action. They say they are not 
going to do it any more. At the same time 
they say that, they increase their prices. 
Now if they are not going to charge the 
phantom freight and the phantom freight 
was not giving them a complete return, why 
the need, when they take off the phantom 
freight, to push up the price to make up 
what they are not getting in the phantom 
freight? 

Obviously the phantom freight was giving 
them a hidden profit, a profit—I am not say- 
ing they hid it from the income-tax author- 
ities, but they certainly hid it from the pub- 
lic. They didn’t want the public to know 
they were making not only a profit on the 
car and a profit on their parts, but also a 
profit on the delivery. 

Senator Monroney. But if they can afford 
to sell a car without freight in Detroit or 
with a $5 or $10 delivery cost, then ‘that is 
the price of the car, is it not? 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

Senator MoNRONEY. The freight component ` 
should be the component necessary to deliver 
that car from the Detroit factory or from an- 
other assembly point there. Then when they 
adjust their phantom freight, if they have a 
fair equitable price to their Detroit dealers, 
then should the price be adjusted upward as 
they move away from the phantom freight 
overcharge? 

Mr. Mutter. No, I think that they should 
have a price which is a fair price which gives 
them a fair return for the item they are sell- 
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ing, for the vehicle they are selling, and they 
shouldn’t be permitted to make any profit on 
anything else and they should collect only 
what the actual charge is, and the customer 
should pay only that. We can’t stop them 
from raising their prices and making more 
profit; as legislators we can’t. But if they 
boost the price unduly high and the public 
feels they are making profits they are not 
entitled to on a car, the public has a fine 
weapon. 

They sit back and say: "We won’t buy.” 
But when the dealer delivers the car and 
says: “Here is your car; I am giving you a 
break and it is only costing you $50 or $100 
over the cost to me from the factory, and the 
rest of this is actual cost’—and gives you 
an item for freight, I think the customer is 
entitled to know that he is not actually pay- 
ing freight but he is paying freight plus, 
whether they call it a destination charge or 
a freight charge, they are still fooling the 
public when they try to collect as a charge 
asum which is not in accordance with actual 
cost. 

Senator Monroney,. As you say, less than 
one-sixth of the cars shipped move by rail. 
Yet every time the Interstate Commerce 
Commission gives one of its customary habit- 
ual freight increases to the railroads, the 
customer of an automobile gets clipped again 
for a 6-percent or an 8 or a 10-percent 
increase in freight when the freight is actual- 
ly not running against the delivery .of the 
car in fact. 

Mr. MuLTeR. It is because we have per- 
mitted, or at least acquiesced, in the manu- 
facturers’ charging phantom freight, that 
General Motors and Ford wouldn’t join with 
Chrysler in trying to get a reduced rail rate, 
and as I think you have indicated, they 
worked behind the scenes to see that the 
rate was not decreased. 

Senator Monroney. To keep Detroit freight 
high. 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Senator Monroney. Although that was 
supposed to be the source of most cars. Con- 
trary to most freight rate procedures, the 
greater the concentration of shipments out, 
the lower the rate. But they were enjoy- 
ing lower freight rates out of their assembly 
plants for that distance than the big ship- 
ments were moving for out of Detroit. It is 
impossible to tell how many hundreds of 
millions of dollars were tacked on to the 
consumers’ prices because of the mainte- 
nance of that high freight rate plateau for 
the movement of automobiles out of De- 
troit. 

Mr. MULTER. You are absolutely right. No 
one can gainsay what you have said, Mr. 
Chairman. I believe, sir, that I have covered 
each of the recommendations that I sought 
to make to this committee. I hope that my 
testimony will be of some help to the com- 
mittee. 

If there are any other questions you care 
to address to me, I will try to answer them. 
I don’t think I have all of the answers. 

Senator MONRONEY. Permit the chairman 
to say that you are still the tireless worker 
in automobile and other little business prob- 
lems that you were on Banking and Cur- 
rency when we sat next to one another in 
the House. 
~ Mr. Mutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator MoNRONEY. I appreciate the great 
help you have given this committee. 

Senator THURMOND, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Senator THURMOND. I don't believe so. 

Senator Monroney. Senator PAYNE? 

Senator Payne. No questions. 

Senator MoNRONEY. We appreciate 
much your helpful interest in this. 


Mr. Mutter. Thank you, 


very 
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Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BROWNSON.. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, 19 Senators, all Democrats, and 
77 Members of the House, 75 Democrats 
and 2 Republicans from historically 
Democrat States, joined in a declara- 
tion of constitutional principles which 
referred to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the public-school cases as “‘un- 
warranted” and pledged themselves to 
use “all lawful means to bring about a 
reversal of this decision, and to prevent 
the use of force in its implementations.” 

What they mean by “lawful means” 
of evading a decision of the Supreme 
Court, I do not know. I am sure, how- 
ever, that many thinking citizens were 
disappointed at this move which was 
participated in by such an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Democrats—94 to 2 Re- 
publicans. 

Much of the progress in the broad area 
of civil rights has been made under the 
leadership of dedicated organizations, 
outside the Government and outside the 
field of politics, in the narrower inter- 
pretation of the word. Some accom- 
plishments have been the result of bi- 
partisan political activity. Some signifi- 
cant accomplishments have been the re- 
sult of action by one of the great political 
parties—the record of the Republican 
Eisenhower administration in expanding 
Negro opportunities and rights for in- 
stance is widely and favorably known. 

An analysis of the contributions of 
political parties to the progress in the 
field of civil rights was detailed in this 
Sunday’s Washington Star by columnist 
Frank R. Kent. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I ask that it may be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point: 

THE GAME OF POLITICS 
(By Frank R. Kent) 
ANALYZING A DEMOCRATIC STRATEGEM 

The really violent personal attack upon 
President Eisenhower made early this week 
by Paul Butler, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, and supplemented by a 
spokesman for the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, was 
revealing and significant. This was not be- 
cause Mr. Butler carries much weight. He 
seems, in fact, a rather hot-tempered young 
man with a not very clear idea of political 
realities. 

Nevertheless he should be in a position to 
know the practical problems of his party. 
His frantic demand that the President act 
upon the suggestion of Adlai Stevenson to 
immediately summon a White House con- 
ference of white and colored leaders to con- 
sider means by which the Supreme Court 
antisegregation decision can be fully en- 
forced in all the States, is an absurdity. Its 
futility is too obvious to need stressing but 
it does disclose the naive qualities of Mr. 
Butler’s mind and throws light upon a hid- 
den sorrow of which the better posted Demo- 
cratic politicians are keenly aware but about 
which they do not like to talk—to wit, the 
Negro vote in the big pivotal States. 
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Hidden sorrow 


To understand how keen is this “hidden 
sorrow,” it is necessary to give a little his- 
tory. For more than 70 years the Negro 
vote has been the basic asset of the Re- 
publican Party. It was the most solid thing 
in American politics. It just could not be 
shaken. The Democrats tried every way. 
They early discovered that Negroes could 
not be bought at any price to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket. They could be, and were, 
bought to stay away from the polls. And 
that was the way the Democrats handled 
them up to 1936. The details of what hap- 
pened then have been given in this column 
before. There is no need to repeat, except 
to say that under the highly intelligent 
James A. Farley and his friend, ex-Senator 
Guffey of Pennsylvania, enthusiastically 
supported by the then President Roosevelt 
with the active cooperation of the late Harry 
Hopkins, then Works Progress Administrator, 
to say nothing of the great Negro popularity 
of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, a plan was 
launched and so successfully executed that 
that basic Republican asset was 99 percent 
transferred to the Democratic Party. And 
there it has stayed for 20 years. 


To those fully acquainted with the de- 


` tails this is regarded as the greatest political 


coup in the whole history of American poli- 
tics. The Republican Party was literally 
wrecked. It at once transformed the Demo- 
cratic Party into the majority party and the 
Republican into the minority. According 
to the late Senator Robert Taft, some of the 
Negroes began to drift back to their old Re- 
Publican moorings in 1950. But in 1952 
most of them were still registered and voting 
as Democrats and the Democrats were still 
playing the game which the late Mr. Roose- 
velt found so amusing—holding the Negroes 
in the North while still keeping the Demo- 
cratic South solidly for him. 


Loses effectiveness 


Since 1952 this double play has become in- 
creasingly less effective. More and more the 
Negroes in the North and the white Demo- 
crats in the South have recognized that 
they were being “worked” in a very slick 
way. In the last 4 years resentment on both 
sides increased to the point where the Dem- 
ocratic leaders can no longer firmly count 
upon this incompatible support. Realiza- 
tion of this has become widespread among 
Democrats in the last few months. Mr. 
Stevenson's suggestion was regarded by both 
whites and Negroes as a weasel-worded effort 
to hold together the old Roosevelt-Farley 
alliance of Southern whites and Northern 
Negroes. 

The reaction of both was almost equally 
unfavorable. It was pointed out that Mr. 
Stevenson is ignorant, indeed, if he thinks 
so great an issue can be settled by a “con- 
ference” of “prominent citizens” of both 
races, whether held at the White House or 
anywhere else. He should have known that 
among the whites in the South this racial 
issue is the deepest and widest gulf in the 
world; that it is utterly unbridgeable at this 
time by any “conference” anywhere of 
“prominent citizens” however notable and 
allegedly “broadminded.” In plain truth, 
it is not possible to get such a commission 
of disinterested, wise and unbiased men, 
And even if such a commission could be 
found and if its recommendations were 
unanimous (which is hardly conceivable), 
it would not greatly change the existing 
situation. Only time will do that. The 
Stevenson suggestion is more political than 
constructive. Its reiteration as a demand 
on the President makes clear the fact that 
the Democrats are deeply disturbed over the 
Negro vote which they so cleverly corralled 
in 1936. And they deserve to be because it 


was a coldly calculated and completely un- 
principled scheme from the start. 


I am proud to be associated with, and 
actively working in behalf of the bipar- 
tisan civil-rights group in the House. I 
was pleased when this group selected me 
as a member of the six-member commit- 
tee under the joint chairmanship of Epna 
F. KELLY and Hucu Scorrt, to call on the 
Attorney General to discuss legislation 
to guarantee freedom to vote throughout 
the entire United States without regard 
to race, color, or creed. There is room 
for all men of good faith and tolerance 
who believe in liberty to work for civil 
rights—but, there is no room in that 
movement for any unsuccessful local pol- 
itician, suddenly lifted to the national 
level, who tries to distort the issues and 
mislead the Negro voter in a rather obvi- 
ous and cheap play for his vote. 

The facts speak for themselves. In 
the Senate there are 15 powerful stand- 
ing committees. The Democrat victory 
of 1954 means that 9 of these 15 commit- 
tees have as their chairmen Senators 
who signed the declaration pledging to 
use all lawful means to bring about a re- 
versal of this—the Supreme Court’s 
school case—decision. In the House, of 
19 great standing committees, 8 Demo- 
crat chairmen signed the declaration—8 
chairmen returned to their positions of 
responsibility when the Democrats won 
the control of the Congress in 1954. 

As an example of the seriousness of the 
situation the Democrat chairmen of both 
the Senate and the House Committees 
on Armed Services, Foreign Relations, 
and Foreign Affairs, and Post Office and 
Civil Service are all numbered among 
the signers of the declaration on integra- 
tion. This move, of course, is their pre- 
rogative and I have no quarrel with 
either their sincerity or integrity. All I 
want to do is clear up the record and 
make it plain that when a Negro supports 
a Democratic candidate for Congress in 
the North, he contributes toward build- 
ing a Democratic majority in the Con- 
gress which brings into powerful com- 
mittee chairmanships some southern 
Democrats whose beliefs concerning civil 
rights are demonstrably different than 
his own. I hope it will not always be 
that way. 


Opposition to Organization for Trade 
Cooperation : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN. J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a state- 
ment which I made before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives expressing my opposition, and 
the reasons for such opposition to H. R. 
5550, the bill now pending before the 
Congress which would authorize the en- 
try of the United States into the Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation. 


The statement follows: 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR., MEM- 
BER OF CONGRESS, FOURTH DISTRICT OF 
GEORGIA, BEFORE THE WAYS AND MEANS CoM- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fripay, Marca 9, 1956 


Mr. Chairman, I am JOHN J. FLYNT, JR., 
Member of Congress from the Fourth District 
of Georgia. I appear before this committee 
in opposition to H. R. 5550. 

Because of its threat to our farm program 
and cotton textile and other industries, we 
are vitally concerned with the possibility of 
the enactment of H. R. 5550. This measure, 
on which the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is now holding hearings, superficially 
viewed, merely authorizes our membership 
and appropriations incidental to this mem- 
bership in one more international organiza- 
tion, the Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
But critically examined the implications and 
potentialities of H. R. 5550 are frightening. 

H. R. 5550 is a short bill. Aside from its 
appropriation authority, which, incidentally, 
commits us to pay the international Organ- 
ization for Trade Cooperation such expenses 
as OTC itself fixes, this bill is expressed in 
only some 60 words. But its few words 
suffice to give an indication of its signifi- 
cance. For they incorporate, by reference, 
provisions both of the OTC charter and the 
GATT agreement—that sacred international 
agreement whose provisions have never been 
before Congress for approval. 

Much of the significance of H. R. 5550 
is indicated by what it fails to say. To make 
sense it necessarily omits a safeguard which 
Congress insisted upon in framing trade 
legislation last year and in previous years. 
In the extensions to the trade agreements 
acts it was specifically provided that their 
enactment “shall not be construed to deter- 
mine or indicate the approval or disapproval 
by the Congress of the executive agreement 
known as the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade.” These were not idle words and 
they were hotly contested. They are as im- 
portant now as they were last year. But 
they are not found in H. R. 5550. Indeed 
such a provision would be inconsistent with 
H. R. 5550 as it provides for our member- 
ship in OTC whose very purpose is to ad- 
minister GATT. Our approval of H. R. 5550 
would be taken—both nationally and inter- 
nationally—as approval of GATT by the Con- 
gress. Thus it would reverse our repeated 
and specific refusal expressed in the trade 
extension acts to approve this multilateral 
trade agreement which has never been sub- 
mitted to Congress for. consideration. 

Hard on the heels of such implications for 
our international policy lie our domestic pro- 
grams. It is important to note that pas- 
sage of H. R. 5550 could be construed to 
override safeguards to our agriculture and 
other segments of our economy embodied in 
legislation which is clearly inconsistent with 
GATT. 

In brief, it cannot be maintained that this 
Congress can act on H. R. 5550 and yet avoid 
pronouncements on GATT: On the other 
hand, if we include a disclaimer of congres- 
sional approval or disapproval of GATT in 
H. R. 5550, we, in effect, authorize member- 
ship in a club but refuse to avow its prin- 
ciples. Clearly there is a fundamental in- 
consistency here. To put in a disclaimer 
would connote an absolute lack of legisla- 
tive responsibility. Not to put one in would 
likewise be irresponsible, for we would, in 
effect, be approving GATT—an open-ended 
agreement we haven’t even considered. 

But allow me to go on to point out the 
threat which all this poses for the Fourth 
Congressional District of Georgia. In so do- 
ing, I am convinced that the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Georgia is not unique, 
but is typical of the Nation. For other areas 
throughout America would suffer compara- 
ble adverse effects through the passage of 
this bill, H. R. 5550. 

As has already been brought out in the 
hearings on H. R. 5550, the bill's technical 
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linkage with GATT are important for their 
practical results. There is an inescapable 
connection between our membership in the 
OTC and consequent adverse effects on our 
domestic interest. Such independence as 
we have so far preserved by refusal of Con- 
gress to approve GATT would be lost by 
enactment of the bill. Our commitments 
under the various related documents I have 
mentioned would universally be regarded as 
direct and clear. When this becomes known, 
it will become a proper basis for alarm 
among the people of the United States. For 
it will be found that Congress is, in effect, 
abrogating its constitutional functions of 
regulating our foreign trade. 

We cannot shirk our congressional respon- 
sibility and pretend we are merely authoriz- 
ing membership in an international admin- 
istrative adjunct to foreign trade. Instead, 
our duty requires that we take the time to 
review the bill, OTC charter and GATT and 
at our peril dstermine the results of this 
combination on the problems of our industry 
and agriculture everywhere in our native 
land. 

May I reemphasize that H. R. 5550, though 
it sparsely covers little more than a page 
in itself, incorporate the OTC charter con- 
sisting of 21 articles plus annexes. Also that 
the first of these articles specifically dedi- 
cates the-OTC to achievement of the pur- 
poses and objectives of GATT. Other ar- 
ticles provide effective linkage with the vol- 
uminous documents of GATT—some 800 
pages of text and miscellany including in- 
terpretations, waivers, etc. 

May I also reemphasize that these 800 odd 
pages of GATT have not been submitted to 
us directly, despite their vital concern with 
our economic future. I am glad to observe 
that they have been given the attention of 
numerous good citizens who are concerned 
with the effect of GATT on the economic fu- 
ture of this country. 

I have already alluded to the fact that 
H. R. 5550 is so framed and presented as 
to reduce to a minimum the apparent sig- 
nificance of the proposal. Great care has 
been used to make it difficult.to find offense 
in the bill, although the charter of the OTC 
and the regulatory provisions of GATT con- 
tain plenty of offense. This strategy is de- 
signed to segregate in our minds the passage 
of the bill from the potential results on 
conflicts between GATT and our own do- 
mestic laws and policies which are in the 
best interests of the United States. 

There are important conflicts between 
GATT and our American farm program, 
GATT principles are contrary to price sup- 
ports for, and quotas on, imports of farm 
products. These restrictions enable our 
farmers to enjoy the fruits of their labor 
and live at a level which this country. alone 
can afford to all of its citizens. GATT pro- 
visions merely tolerate these on a temporary 
basis—a concession reluctantly extended as 
bait for our participation. Our farm prices, — 
thus maintained by our agricultural policy, 
are well above the world market prices for 
these products. To make our system of price 
supports work, we must have import quotas, 
Otherwise the support price would be under- 
cut by cheaper imported products. 

In many cases foreign manufacturers are 
able to gain an advantage over our own in- 
dustry by purchasing the raw materials used 
in that industry under the levels of our 
supported prices. This is especially true in 
the case of cotton textiles. Thus, to protect’ 
our domestic market for our agricultural 
products, we must protect our domestic in- 
dustry which utilizes these products. 

GATT conflicts with the goals of this, our 
domestic policy, in that it opposes import 
quotas and favors further reduction in tariffs. 
Indeed, it provides the machinery for im- 
posing compensatory penalties for these im- 
port restrictions, both in its rules and regu- 
lations and in their practical results. It 
invites and provides machinery for concerted 
international retaliation. 
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Here, then, is a fundamental inconsistency 
between our American farm program and 
the GATT program. GATT increasingly 
pressures toward compromises which seri- 
ously and directly hamper our farm price- 
support policy. It also reduces our own 
share in our domestic cotton market by its 
adverse effect on our splendid cotton textile 
industry. 

In January of 1955, in connection with the 
debate on H. R. 1, I pointed out the grave 
threat that GATT poses to the entire econ- 
omy of Georgia. The wage earner of that 
area, employed in the textile industry, faces 
competition from Japanese labor earning 
hourly wages which are only 10 percent of 
the hourly wages paid to workers in our tex- 
tile industry. 

As I indicated in January of 1955 before 
. this House, it is virtually impossible to see 
how our workingmen can sustain their high 
standards of living in the face of such 
vicious foreign competition. This is par- 
ticularly pertinent in our textile industry. 
There labor costs constitute about 40 percent 
of the total cost of manufacturing cotton 
textile products. Nor is it possible to gain 
an advantage of efficiency of operation over 
these Japanese producers, since they already 
utilize the most modern machinery avail- 
able. In fact, we, ourselves, supplied the 
Japanese with the latest machinery as well 
as the money to buy it. There is talk of our 
working out some kind of voluntary quota 
with Japan, but if we do, it will not be 
through GATT but, rather, will be despite 
GATT. 

The obvious threat to our agriculture and 
industry—the case at hand is the growing 
of cotton and the manufacture of cotton 
textiles—is in the pledge of the OTC-GATT 

“mechanism to reduce protection, quotas and 
tariffs both for farm and manufactured 
products. 

In view of the general confusion on the 
subject of the conflict between GATT and 
American farm policy, let us briefly consider 
a specific conflict, which is in farm legisla- 
tion currently before Congress—S. 3183. 
This legislation contains a cotton export 
provision taken from S. 2702. In spite of the 
fact that S. 2702 was introduced by Senator 
EASTLAND for himself and some 60 Senators— 
clearly a majority of the Senate—adverse 
comments from the Department of Agricul- 
ture assaulted it. 

Now S. 2702 has two interrelated provi- 
sions: 

The first requiring the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to encourage sales of cotton for ex- 
port which would recapture the fair histori- 
cal share of United States cotton in the 
world cotton market. 

The second establishing a maximum an- 
nual import quota of manufactured prod- 
ucts of 150 percent of average annual im- 
ports over a 2-year period. ; 

The purpose of the import quota provision 
is recited in S. 2702: 

“In order to prevent material interference 
of the sales program authorized under para- 
graph (1) of this section or with the cotton 
price-support program or to prevent loss of 
domestic markets for cotton or reduction in 
the amount of cotton products produced in 
the United States from United States 
cotton.” 

It is clear that the cotton export program 
would mean a further spread in the domestic 
price and world price. This would allow 
foreign cotton textile manufacturers to buy 
their raw material at prices much below 
those which our domestic’ industries pay. 
The foreign producers’ advantage, in turn, 
would allow them to compete more ad- 
vantageously in our domestic market. This 
process would tend to ruin both our raw 
cotton production through reducing our 
domestic production and our textile industry 
itself. Certainly it would tend to nullify the 
effect of our export program, 
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This was recognized by the Department of 
Agriculture when it reported on S. 2702: 

“The sale of substantial quantities of all 
qualities of Government cotton for export 
at greatly reduced prices * * * would set 
the international price of cotton and make 
it possible for foreign mills to obtain their 
requirements at prices substantially below 
those paid by domestic mills.” 

The textile imports encouraged by actions 
in GATT last year would obviously be in- 
creased further. 

It is all the more striking that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture advanced as the key rea- 
son for opposing the bill that “import quotas 
on textiles would be in direct conflict with 
efforts by the United States to relax or re- 
move impediments to world trade.” 

The objection was, of course, that the pro- 
posed quotas would be in violation of GATT. 
This is GATT—and nothing but GATT— 
striking at our industry. This Congress 
never authorized. 

Yet, we are informed by the Secretary of 
Commerce in his recent memorandum for 
the Cabinet on, “The Facts About the OTC— 
The Organization for Trade Cooperation”: 

“The one major difference between the 
General Agreement and United States policy 
was eliminated in 1955 when the partici- 
pating countries gave the United States 
broad waiver to import quotas unilaterally 
on agricultural products as required by our 
domestic agricultural laws.” 

He forgot to mention the apologetic nature 
of our State Department emissaries, and the 
generosity of our allies in letting us have 
this temporary waiver. — 

He also apparently forgot that this waiver 
of quotas prohibiting imports on agricultural 
production does not apply to quotas on tex- 
tiles such as those proposed by S. 2702, 
which the majority of Senators evidently 
believe to be an essential part of this agri- 
cultural products legislation. 

This import quota on textiles is crucial 
both to our domestic agriculture and our 
industry. For it preserves to our domestic 
producers and processors their rightful share 
of our own market. 

This problem still faces Congress. The 
pending price-support bill, S. 3183, which 
is now under consideration by the Senate, 
has a provision in section 303 which is vir- 
tually identical with paragraph 1 of S. 2702. 
This section reads as follows: 

“Sec. 303. In furtherance of the current 
policy of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
of offering surplus agricultural commodities 
for sale for export at competitive prices, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is directed 
to use its existing powers and authorities 
(immediately upon the enactment of this 
act) to encourage sales for export of such 
quantities of cotton as will reestablish and 
maintain the fair historical share of the 
world market for United States cotton, said 
volume to be determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. [Cotton made available by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation under 
section 102 of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended, shall be sold at competitive world 
prices.|” (Added matter shown in brackets.) 

But the import quota provision of S. 2702 
is omitted even though there can be no doubt 
that without the import quota which is con- 
trary to GATT commitments, the practical 
results of the export program provided for 
in S. 3183 are in serious doubt. 

The Senate discussion of S. 3183 recently 
brought out that the 1955 GATT meeting in 
Geneva resulted in substantial cuts in a wide 
range of tariffs on textiles. These reductions 
took effect on September 10 and spurred a 
sharp increase in textile imports into this 
country. Our domestic industry, already 
suffering from depressed conditions, faced 
even more serious injury. 

At present our most serious competitor in 
this sphere is Japan. In this connection, the 
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proposed export program obviously would in- 
tensify the situation described by Senator 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina (CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, February 27, 1956, p. 2939) : 

“Furthermore, the Japanese buy their cot- 
ton for less than our manufacturers have to 
pay for the cotton they buy in the United 
States. The Japanese buy cotton on the 
world market; and the world market is usual- 
ly from 5 to 6 cents a pound lower than the 
United States market, in which our manu- 
facturers purchase the cotton they use. 
That situation makes it almost impossible 
for American manufacturers to meet the 
competition of Japanese manufacturers. 

“Therefore, in my opinion, all we can do 
is have a quota which will protect American 
manufacturers, and make it possible for the 
Japanese to trade with the countries near 
Japan, and thereby not seriously affect our 
market. Of course, such trade will affect our 
market to some extent—but perhaps to only 
a small extent.” 

Senator THURMOND inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD (Feb. 27, 1956, p. 2940) a 
copy of his letter to the Secretary of State 
pointing out that: 

“Government reports and trade reports 
out of Japan show that textile imports 
greatly increased during the last months of 
1955. Based on the surge of imports since 
the negotiation of the GATT agreements 
started in Geneva last year, I believe it is 
no longer wise to judge the effect by com- 
paring the total of 1955 textile imports with 
the 1954 total. Even that comparison shows 
a tremendous increase, but the data of the 
recent months should be recognized as a 
danger signal. 

“Our domestic cotton producers and our 
textile manufacturers and the people they 
employ will all suffer unless adequate safe- 
guards are established to protect against 
imported goods manufactured from cheap 
cotton and by low-wage labor in foreign 
countries.” 

Here is an incisive illustration of the 
fundamental inconsistency between the 
American farm program on the one hand 
and our international commitments under 
GATT and what would be the OTC on the 
other. 

It is sheer folly to attempt to sustain 
domestic prices paid to our agriculture with 
price supports and production quotas while, 
at the same time, we import these products 
in processed form. The injury sustained is 
twofold. It hurts our industry as well as 
our agriculture. 

These conflicts between domestic pro- 
grams and GATT programs afford cogent 
reasons why Congress must assert its prerog- 
atives and obligations over domestic and 
foreign trade—why it cannot be expected 
to support GATT through enacting H. R. 
5550 without fully exploring GATT and the 
results of the bill. H. R. 5550 presents the 
first .occasion that Congress can do so. 
Clearly we, acting on behalf of the Ameri- 
can people, must regain full control over 
these vital issues. The necessary first step 
in this process is to reject any proposal for 
approval of H. R. 5550 without examining 
its potentialities. 

In touching on the production of raw 
cotton and the manufacture of cotton tex- 
tiles I have considered the interests of my 
constituents from the Fourth Congressional 
District of Georgia. In quoting from the 
remarks of our honorable colleagues in the 
Senate I believe I have shown that the con- 
cern for these products ranges far beyond 
the borders of that district. 

An yet this is only a small part of the 
national picture. H. R. 5550, the OTC and 
GATT conflict with other worthy domestic 
interests. I hope and believe that some of 
these will be brought to the fore by other 
Members of the House. : 

Before I close let me call your attention 
to a matter brought to my attention by a 
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constituent just tis week. Many of us have 
long contended that other nations were not 
reciprocating and reducing tariffs to the 
same extent as the United States. I have 
seen figures that since the passage of the 
various reciprocal trade acts, many nations 
have increased instead of decreased tariffs. 
The matter brought to my attention by my 
constituent had to do with a used 1953 
Studebaker automobile which my constitu- 
ent had given to his daughter, an American 
citizen but the wife of an Argentine doctor. 
» My constituent’s daughter lives in Argentina 
with her husband and desires to import the 
into Argentina. The Argentine Government 
has set an import duty on this car of ap- 
proximately $6,000 or at least five times its 
market value in this country. I was told 
that on a heavy automobile such as a 
Cadillac the import duty would run ap- 
proximately $25,000. 

I was also told that in the event this car 
was to be used for business purposes the 
above figure would be increased 50 percent. 

Gentlemen, I cite this example only to 
show that in too many instances other 
nations are not reciprocating in the free- 
trade program. 

Let me thank the committee for giving 
me this opportunity to appear and express 
my views on this bill. 


Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, March 7, 
1956, marked the 106th anniversary of 
the birth of the great Czech leader, 
Thomas G. Masaryk. % 

It is said that with the birth of every 
human being a new star is lighted in the 
sky. Some few shine very brightly, and 
upon them are concentrated all the hopes 
and prayers of humankind who anxiously 
wait for a new era of everlasting peace. 
Most stars in this human firmament have 
a very dim luminosity, or are from the 
beginning destined to invisibility and ob- 
scurity. Often, it is only at the time of 
death that the greatness of a man ap- 
pears in its full and complete splendor 
when his disappearance serves to make 
brighter his achievements and his glory 
in the eyes of future generations. 

Such a man was Thomas G. Masaryk. 
Through his leadership Czechoslovakia 
became a free, democratic, and inde- 
pendent country. We do not err by say- 
ing that the mark of his greatness went 
beyond country boundaries. ‘The entire 
world has known and has considered him 
a symbol—a man who made the achieve- 
ment of lofty ideals the sole purpose and 
mission of his life. 

From the ashes of a chaotic past he 
founded a new country, free and inde- 
pendent, which remains a symbol of 
liberty even though it is again tem- 
porarily forced to forgo the practice 
of her sacred ideals while suffering un- 
der the enslaving fangs of a tyrannic 
neighbor. But history is never at a 
standstill. Tyrants and oppressors of 
freedom have a short existence and 
sooner or later they pay for their ne- 
farious actions. A country can be, and 
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may remain, morally free even if her 
people are bound in chains because in 
their oppression, in their torture, and 
in their suffering they can lift their eyes 
to the still pure and free skies of their 
country. ‘Then in the depth of long 
nights, even through the bars of a 


prison, they will suddenly see the bright- ' 


ness of a star, and they will remember 
their leader, Thomas G. Masaryk. 

The Russians know this. They feel the 
spiritual presence of an immortal giant 
who still sustains the bleeding strength 
and the moral unity of his people. They 
are haunted by a ghost that suddenly 
reappears in every sneer, in every silent 
gesture or rabid expression of scorn, 

No wonder, therefore, that they try to 
crush the memory of Thomas G. Masa- 
ryk in the minds of his people; to erase 
his name from the streets and from the 
marble structures erected in his honor; 
to accuse and belittle his memory in the 
books of the younger generation. In all 
this the Communists will fail, however, 
because for every monument that falls, 
for every book that is destroyed, for every 
truth that is trammeled, deeper and 
deeper in the hearts of his countrymen 
will be engraved his teachings and his 
ideals. They will be handed down from 
generation to generation, until the day 
when freedom will rise again in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

This is not the first time that Czecho- 
slovakia has suffered at the hands of an 
oppressor. She was enslaved for three 
long centuries before Masaryk came, but 
never did her people lose faith—even 
when they were forbidden to pray, to 
worship, and, even, to speak their lan- 
guage. Then the country’s long night 
suddenly fell apart, the enemy’s castle 
crumbled, and a man rose with the dawn 
of a new country. In gratitude they 
called him the Awakener. He led 
them; he freed them; he built a new na- 
tion for them. He was their first beloved 
president. 

Such men as Thomas G. Masaryk do 
not live in vain, and their memory will 
continue beyond their death as long as 
the sun shines upon human miseries. 
We in the United States are fully confi- 
dent that, in spite of all oppression, the 
inherent democratic strength of these 
fine people will eventuaily throw off their 
tyrants, and Czechoslovakia will finally 
enjoy the freedom and independence 
which Thomas G. Masaryk once secured 
for her. 


Flood and Disaster Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing in the House another 
bill providing for flood disaster insur- 
ance in addition to one I introduced 
some time ago. My new bill is similar 
to that recently introduced in the other 
body by the distinguished Senator from 
New York, Mr. LEHMAN, and my valued 
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friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. KENNEDY. 

-I believe the objective of this bill is 
sound and I can support its provisions, 
even though I am convinced that my 
own original bill based on the principle 
of the War Damage Corporation is 
broader and would be more applicable 
to the needs of persons and businesses 
in disaster areas. 


I am so anxious to see Congress enact 
a flood disaster insurance bill and make 
a start in this vital field that I am pre- 
pared to entertain and support compro- 
mise proposals, even though I might not 
regard them to be completely suitable 
to cope adequately with conditions aris- 
ing from great disasters. 

First, I believe that any really worth- 
while bill should provide insurance 
against disaster and not merely against 
floods. There are a large variety of 
disasters, which come like a bolt from 
the blue against which our people and 
businessmen should be protected. In 
my opinion, it is not beyond the province 
or ability of the Government to under- 
take this protection. It may be costly, 
to be sure, but I think it would be less 
costly and more effective in the long 
run than providing direct relief after 
disaster strikes. 


As I have stated before, any such 
measure should be predicated upon the 
participation of the private insurance 
companies. It should not seek to set up 
the Government in competition with any 
unit of our free enterprise system. 

Our able House Banking and Currency 
Committee has been conducting hear- 
ings on this subject matter and I have 
presented my testimony before that 
body. It is my opinion that this com- 
mittee will give the various bills pend- 
ing the most mature and penetrating 
consideration, and it is my hope that the 
committee will finally draft and report 
to the House a bill which will satisfac- 
torily solve this problem. 


The Federal Government’s Salk Vaccine 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, here are three objec- 
tive, impartial, and thought-provoking 
editorials on the difficulties, vexations, 
and obstacles of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Salk vaccine program. I include 
these editorials not in any partisan po- 
litical sense but in the hope that the ap- 
proporiate agencies will act upon them. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Jersey Journal] 
PRODUCTION, Not Po.itics 

It is somewhat unfortunate that repre- 

sentatives of both major political parties 


have injected the Salk vaccine shortage with 
a political virus. 


/ 
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Vaccine production is in an anemic state, 
but it doesn't need politics. It needs a stim- 
ulant and a dose of iron determination. 

In a series of editorials, the Jersey Journal 
has described the Nation's critical shortage 
of Salk vaccine. We revealed that there is 
still fumbling in efforts to mass produce the 
antipolio serum. Millions of children will 
face the coming polio season without even 
one Salk shot. 

A demand already has been raised in 
Washington for a congressional investigation 
of the antipolio program. 

The Jersey Journal carefully refrained 
from bringing politics into its discussion 
of the vaccine production situation. What 
we want—and what we believe is needed—is 
something better than a helf-hearted war on 
Polio. 

Perhaps it is the nature of the times that 
any form of criticism, or even a suggestion, 
brings forth the cry of politics for one plan 
or another. For instance, the concern for 
the lagging vaccine program has been laid 
in some quarters to politics and magnified 
doubts. This might be called a distressing 
aftereffect. 

There is no doubt that the Federal admin- 
istration has been too complacent. But 
what is needed now is a greater production 
of the vaccine our country’s kids need— 
not politics. 


[From the Jersey Journal of March 7, 1956] 
PUNY PUNCH 


Salk vaccine is trickling off the production 
line. 

But no one connected with the antipolio 
program seems very disturbed because we’re 
not getting more. 

No one seems upset by the fact that mil- 
lions of boys and girls will not get anti- 
‘polio shots this year. 

If this is a war against polio, it’s a strange 
kind of war. 

This certainly isn’t all-out war—a war in 
which we put everything we've got into a 
knock-out punch. 

This is a piddling, business-as-usual af- 
fair—a half-hearted effort to get the vaccine 
we need to lick polio. 

As a result, the victory against polio—a 
victory that seemed around the corner last 
spring—is still a long way off. 

What’s holding up production of Salk anti- 
polio vaccine? 

The United States Public Health Service in 
Washington has a lot of answers—time-con- 
suming tests to assure safe vaccine, the 
fragile health of the monkeys used in the 
tests, the delicate production process, lack 
of trained personnel. 

These are problems in the production of 
vaccine. But they are problems to be at- 
tacked with everything we’ve got. They are 
problems to be licked. - They should not be 
excuses for failure. 

Here are the facts in the Nation’s half- 
hearted effort to produce the vaccine we 
need: 

Six firms have been licensed to make the 
Salk vaccine. 

Only one firm, the Eli Lilly Co., of Indian- 
apolis, is equipped to mass produce the vac- 
cine. It turns out more than half the Na- 
tion’s total supply. 

Two other firms are actively turning out 
vaccine for inoculation. But these two, 
Wyeth Laboratories, of Marietta, Pa., and 
Pittman-Moore Co., of Indianapolis, admit 
they still are in no position to mass produce 
the vaccine. 

Only a few days ago another firm, Parke- 
Davis of Detroit, announced it was turning 
out vaccine for 1 million shots. Sounds like 
alot. But it’s only a drop in the bucket. 
And it comes after almost a year of virtual 
standstill in vaccine production at the 
Parke-Davis labs. 

The Sharp & Dohme Co., of Philadelphia, 
is in the midst of a million dollar expan- 
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sion program. It hopes to start Salk vaccine 
production soon. But John H. Ball, presi- 
dent of the company, said “It may be months 
before we have any vaccine approved by the 
Government.” ; 

The sixth firm licensed to produce the 
vaccine is the Cutter Laboratories in Berke- 
ley, Calif. However, it hasn’t turned out 
any vaccine since last spring, when 39 per- 
sons came down with polio after they got 
injections of Cutter vaccine.. 

Eugene N. Beesley, president of the Lilly 
Co., hopes production will be stepped up 
after “some more of the kinks are ironed 
out.” 

“We're producing it as fast as we can,” 
he said. “The production of vaccine is a 
terribly delicate process. We must be on 
guard constantly. Few people are trained 
in the basic process.” 

H. S. Howard, president of Wyeth Labora- 
tories, wouldn’t even venture a guess as to 
when production might catch up with 
demand. 

“We just haven’t mastered the problems,” 
he admitted. ; 

H. O. Ball, executive vice president of 
Pittman-Moore, was optimistic even though 
he foresees “no big increase in production 
in the immediate future.” 

The Parke-Davis Co. is hopeful about the 
future, too. But it is working on its own 
polio preventative—a super-secret project 
that will make a fortune if the product ever 
reaches the market. But with the com- 
pany’s keymen working on their own com- 
mercial vaccine, a record output of Salk 
vaccine from Parke-Davis is unlikely in the 
near future. 

And that’s the vaccine production picture 
2 years after the mass field tests and almost 
a year after the success of the Salk vaccine 
was announced. 

Has the Nation done its best? 

Or have we bungled the opportunity to 
protect our children from polio? 


[From the Jersey Journal of March 8, 1956] 
EVENTUALLY Is Too LONG 


It’s time to substitute an all-out effort 
for the half-hearted war against polio. | 

Millions of children throughout the Nation 
will face the coming polio season without the 
protection of Salk vaccine. 

How many more polio seasons will they 
have to face before there is enough vaccine 
to go around? 

In the Salk vaccine, the Nation has one of 
the greatest medical achievements of all 
time, an achievement which could banish the 
fear of polio. 

But first we must find a way to produce 
the vaccine in adequate quantities. 

There must be vaccine for every boy and 
girl and for every adult who wants a shot. 

&pokesmen for the United States Public 
Health Service in Washington insist the vac- 
cine output is increasing day by day and 
will—eventually—reach a point where the 
6 licensed firms can produce the Nation’s 
needs. 

The hitch is in the word “eventually.” 

To date, the Nation’s top drug houses 
have floundered looking for a way to mass 
produce the Salk serum. Only one even 
dares to claim that it can mass produce the 
vaccine. ` 

The others admit they still have many pro- 
duction problems to iron out. 

Why weren’t more firms licensed to make 
vaccine a year ago? 

Only 6 firms applied. The others sat back 
and watched. 

For one thing, the firms are not making 
money on the vaccine they produce. They’re 
selling it at cost under the Federal anti- 
polio program for allocation to the States. 

The American Medical Society- has re- 
peatedly demanded the Government step out 
of the vaccine picture and let free enterprise 
take over. 
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Competition in a lucrative polio vaccine 
market would give production a shot in the 
arm, the society contends. 

This would also result in a sharp increase 
in price and would put distribution on an 
ability-to-pay priority. 

The other extreme would be -Government 
production of the vaccine, an operation the 
Government is not equipped to undertake. 

There is no doubt that lack of profit to the 
drug firms is a deterrent to stepped-up pro- 
duction. 

The six firms licensed to produce the vac- 
cine have goine into the program primarily 
to gain the know-how to produce a commer- 
cial vaccine. When the Federal program 
comes to an end, they will be in a position 
to capitalize on their experience in producing 
the vaccine. 

But that is not helping to increase the vac- 
cine output now. 

There is simply not the incentive to the 
private drug manufacturers to do the kind of 
job that must be done. 

The Government must supply the incen- 
tive or bear the responsibility for bungling 
the job of protecting the Nation’s youngsters 
from polio. 

Government subsidies would help. And so 
would bonuses for stepped-up production. 

Tax “breaks” would encourage pharma- 
ceutical houses to expand facilities to manu- 
facture the vaccine, 

Companies which add personnel, build new 
plans or install new facilities for the pro- 
duction of Salk vaccine deserve Government 
assistance. 

The Salk vaccine program has limped 
along for almost a year. It will keep limping .- 
along until bold measures are taken. _ 

So far, we have failed to take full advan- 
tage of the opportunity afforded by the de- 
velepment of the Salk vaccine. 

The time has come to reevaluate the pro- 
gram and revitalize it so the Nation can get 
the polio protection now within reach. 


Who’s Against Nixon? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
never withheld praise when I felt it was 
deserved, even from those for whom I 
have a political aversion; and in the 
present instance I must express my ad- 
miration, albeit somewhat grudgingly, 
for the masterful job the partisans of 
labor and the ADA have done on the Vice 
President, a job that far exceeds in its 
virulence the smear campaign directed 
at Herbert Hoover by Charlie Michael- 
son, the hireling hatchetman of the New 
Deal back in the thirties. 

A recent survey clearly indicates that 
the majority of the Republican leaders 
are for RICHARD NIXON, and it is hard to 
see how they could be otherwise out of 
deference to the hard-hitting manner in 
which he carried the fight to the opposi- 
tion in 1952 and 1954. Up in Pennsyl- 
vania where I come from we play the 
game of politics for keeps, asking for no 
quarter and giving none; and when the 
fight is over we harbor no grudges, nor 
do we criticize our opponents for having 
called their shots. And I can report that 
the precinct workers and the party faith- 
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ful, the people who ring the doorbells 
and get out the vote, are enthusiastically 
for the Nixon type of forthright cam- 
paigning. 

In any realistic estimate of the situa- 
tion we can very well discount the oppo- 
sition to Mr. Nrxon that comes from the 
Democrat camp. They long ago recog- 
nized the futility, and indeed the politi- 
cal hazard, of criticizing President Eisen- 
hower; hence it was only natural that 
they should center their fire on the one 
man who has enjoyed greater praise 
from the President than any other mem- 
ber of his team. But who are the ones 
in the Republican camp who find fault 
with the Vice President? Certainly it 
cannot be laid to top leaders in the Citi- 
zens for Eisenhower or among the follow- 
ers of the late Senator Taft, most of 
whom are strongly for keeping Mr. 
Nrxon on the ticket. As a matter of fact, 
the drop-Nrixon group in the G. O. P. is 
made up principally of the nervous-nel- 
lies who unwittingly pay tribute to the 
A. D. A. smear artists by expressing fear 
that Nrxon may have been damaged to 
the point where he will be a liability in 
the campaign. 

I can think of no greater tragedy that 
could befall our party in this election 
year than to drop the one man who has 
‘carried the fight to our political foes 
with vigor but with strict regard for the 
rules, and who at the same time has 
given the President his best in loyal and 
devoted service. And I have no patience 
with the thinking of those who in order 
to try to capture Democrat votes would 
take the step that would result in a host 
of regular Republicans sitting out the 
election, a point which columnist David 
Lawrence makes in these words: 

Plainly the Republican managers will have 
to figure out a way to get a united party 
and a ticket that will persuade Republicans 
to go to the polls in 1956. They should be 
worrying far less about what will attract 
‘left wing’ Democrats and more about win- 
ning regular Republicans. As one prominent 
Republican Senator put it to this corre- 
spondent the other day: “For every Democrat 
supposedly attracted by deserting NIxon we 
will lose two regular Republicans who will 
stay at home.” 


I think most of us are thoroughly in 
accord with the President’s refusal to 
name his running-mate in advance of 
his own nomination, and we heartily ap- 
plaud his recognition of the rules of the 
game. In the end, however, I am satis- 
fied that he will give the nod to the hard- 
est-working and the most loyal Vice Pres- 
ident any Chief Executive ever had. On 
that point millions of Ike supporters are 
supremely confident. 


The Case for Arms to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
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include the following letter circulated 
by the Pro-Palestine Federation of 
America which sets forth most cogently 
the overwhelming necessity for sending 
arms to Israel, the lone democracy in 
the Middle East: 


PRO-PALESTINE FEDERATION OF AMERICA, 
New York City, March 10, 1956. 

My Dear Sir: The purpose of this message 
is to focus your attention upon the utterly 
grave situation in which Israel finds her- 
self at this moment. She is completely en- 
circled by exceedingly well-armed mortal 
enemies who are determined to annihilate 
her. Unless President Eisenhower changes 
his course of action and allows the sale of 
defensive arms to Israel, the following 
dreadful events are liable to be precipitated: 

1. A concerted massive assault may be 
launched by Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and Saudi- 
Arabia, by land and from the air, without 
any warning whatsoever. 5 

2. Should they overwhelm Israel, her en- 
emies plan to exterminate every man, woman, 
and child in Israel. 

3. The extermination of the Jewish popu- 
lation in Israel will be effectuate by means 
of speedily erected gas chambers, in estab- 
lished concentration camps patterned after 
the infamous Nazi model during World War 
II 
The survival of approximately 1,700,000 
Jewish souls at present in Israel most as- 
suredly depends upon Israel’s ability to re- 
pulse the onrushing savage armed on- 
slaught—now expected to occur in the very 
near future. 

Whatever your persuasion may be, we do 
not believe that you will contemplate with 
equanimity the wholesale slaughter of inno- 
cent human beings, due to a cruel and totally 
unjustified refusal of our Government to 
permit a democratic free State to buy badly 
needed arms to defend itself. 

Perhaps you may be in a position to per- 
suade our President that the few marines 
he is now dispatching will not be able to 
forestall the catastrophe; nor will France, 
England, and the United Nations be. able 
to do anything. They were not able in 1948, 


‘to prevent the assault of the Arabs; Israel 


had to fight off the Arabs single-handed, in 
order to save herself. The United Nations 
looked on helplessly, until the Arabs were 
defeated and came running to the U. N. to 
plead for rescue. Then—and only then— 
the U. N. intervened with mediation and 
efforts to bring about a truce. Had the 
Arabs, however, been victorious, they would 
have massacred all the Jews in Palestine, 
and the U. N. would have washed their hands 
of the whole affair. To accept now the 
Eisenhower-Dulles’ line, that Israel does not 
need arms, that Israel should rely upon a 
worthless paper declaration of England, 
France, and the United States, or look to 
U. N. for intervention, is sheer folly. The 
only salvation of Israel is a sufficient supply 
of defensive arms to protect herself as she 
did in 1948. 

The argument advanced by President 
Eisenhower, that because there are 40 mil- 
lion Arabs, defensive arms would not help 
Israel, is without merit in fact; for if this 
be so, then why should the United States 
acquire additional arms when there are 900 
million people in Russia and China, threat- 
ening our security? Why has the United 
States supplied Formosa or South Korea 
with an impressive array of modern arms? 
These 40 million Arabs, mentioned by the 
President, are an amorphous mass of back- 
ward people scattered over a million and a 
half square miles of territory, presenting un- 
told logistic difficulties; they cannot, there- 
fore, be used as justification for a denial of 
the legitimate arms request by Israel. 

-We feel that our President is grossly mis- 
informed by a group of so-called experts in 
our State Department. The tragic fact of 
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an anti-Israel policy being fostered and car- 
ried out by our State Department, may as 
yet boomerang and injure our most vital 
American interests in the Middle East. The 
shameful ouster of Glubb Pasha from Jor- 
dan, after England has so openly and zeal- 
ously sided with the Arabs, should amply 
prove our fears. For if our only democratic 
outpost in the Middle East—Israel—is de- 
stroyed, what will become of our struggle 
for the rescue of the free world from reaction 
and Communist domination? 


We trust you give considered thought to 
the stark reality of the dangers involved in 
the refusal to help Israel protect herself. 
Israel does not want or need American ma- 
rines—what she asks for is permission to buy 
a modest quantity of defensive weapons 
which her own army is well capable to use 
effectively to prevent Egypt and her consorts 
from overrunning and destroying her terri- 
tory. You will be rendering a real service 
to humanity and, above all, to America, if 
you could intercede with President Eisen- 
hower in behalf of freedom and democracy 
in the Middle East. 

Very sincerely yours, 
PIERRE VAN PAASSEN, 
President. 
Dr. A. Ben ELIAS, 
Secretary. 


Spending Can Too Be Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Muncie (Ind.) Star. 
This editorial entitled “Spending Can 
Too Be Cut” is worthy of the consid- 
eration of every Member of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

SPENDING CAN Too Bre Cut 


The Bureau of the Budget has published a 
condensed summary of the administration’s 
spending program proposals for the next fis- 
cal year. Titled “The Federal Budget in 
Brief,” is can be obtained for a quarter from 
the Superintednent of Documents. 


It breaks down the budget total by various 
methods of classification. One of these is a 
division into “uncontrollable” and “other” 
expenditures. In this division, the Budget 
Bureau puts 61 percent of the budget into a 
grouping labeled “major national security.” 
Another 25 percent is classed as “relatively 
uncontrollable,” leaving 13 percent called 
“other” kinds of spending and 1 percent al- 
lowed for debt retirement. 


Since there is a general inclination to re- 
gard “national security” budget items as 
untouchable, the clear implication is that 
only 13 percent of the proposed expenditures 
are susceptible to trimming by either the 
administration or Congress. This is a situa- 
tion which has been cited year after year, 
by administrations of both parties and by 
Members of Congress under both political 
regimes, as the explanation of failure to 
bring about substantial spending reduction 
and to establish the habit of budget balance. 

How valid is this claim that most of the 
Federal budget is uncontrollable? Close ex- 
amination of the claim is hard to believe, 
because an exact detail of the uncontrollable 
list is not given. Only a few general items 
are mentioned. They at least can be 
examined. 
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One of the items, often the first cited by 
those arguing that the budget is irreducible, 
is the interest on the debt. But this is not 
uncontrollable at all, for from it. All you 
have to do to cut this expense is to cut the 
debt. If $1 million were applied at the 
start of the fiscal year to reduction of the 
debt, the interest cost for that fiscal year 
would be cut by about $30 million. 

Another item cited by the Budget Bureau 
is veterans’ benefits. It is fallacious to call 
these uncontrollable. Congress can adjust 
the rate and scope of such payments at will. 
And the administration and Congress could 
jointly adopt the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations for more efficient distribution of 
hospital facilities and for limiting the medi- 
cal services for nonservice-connected disabil- 
ities to persons actually unable to pay for 
private care. Adoption of the Commission 
recommendations alone would lead to budget 
reduction running into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

A third item on the “uncontrollable” list 
is farm price support costs, which the Budget 
Bureau says are “largely governed by such 
factors as the weather and world prices.” 
Nonsense. Farm price supports not only can 
be but in practice have been changed from 
year to year at the whim of Congress. Under 
the flexible support program they are also 
subject, to a considerable extent, to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. By 
adopting a farm program aimed at eventual 
emancipation of farming from Government 
dependence, the cost of farm price supports 
could be progressively reduced. 

There is also the huge category of “na- 
tional security,” which is 61 percent of the 
budget. The grouping includes such things 
as foreign aid, which ôf course both Con- 
gress and the administration are perfectly 
able to control. Congress has full control 
over future appropriations. And it could 
establish control of current spending by can- 
celing the huge backlog of unspent appro- 
priations. The direct budget of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is by no means inflexible. 

The plaint that the greatest part of the 

Federal budget is not subject to cutting is 
pure hogwash. Wherever you turn, there 
are things which could be done to bring Gov- 
ernment back within its proper bounds and 
make it more efficient, more effective, and 
less costly. 
: Nevertheless the idea that the budget is 
dominated by “fixed” costs has been thor- 
oughly sold. It seems to be widely accepted 
even in Congress. Or at least it makes a 
convenient explanation. The effect of the 
argument that. Congress cannot trim the 
budget enough to make the effort worth 
while has been sò great that the second 
Hoover Commission made an attack on this 
problem one of its major objectives. 

While not couched in such formal lan- 
guage, the first recommendation of the 
Commission in this field amounted to the 
advice that Congress should quit kidding it- 
self with ambiguous figures. It recom- 
mended that both the administrative bud- 
get and the appropriations should be in 
terms of expenditures actually to be made 
during the next fiscal year, rather than in 
terms of obligational authority. This would 
make the budget conform to the current 
transactions of the Treasury, and would 
eliminate the fantastic influence of carry- 
over appropriations. In some recent years 
the unexpended balances carried from 1 year 
to the next have actually exceeded the total 
annual budget. In the coming fiscal year 
it is estimated that less than two-thirds of 
actual spending will be from the budget to 
be adopted, the rest coming from unspent 
previous appropriations. Of course these 
recurrent carryovers impair the ability of 
Congress to control spending. That the 
practice should be stopped in perhaps the 
most significant recommendation of the 
Hoover report. 


-ily of nations. 
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The Commission also recommended that 
Congress should reduce as much as possible 
the number of open end operations auth- 
orized. These are activities which, once 
established, carry on more or less auto- 
matically. In their operation the Govern- 
ment is committed to future expenditures 
before the budget committees of Congress 
even see the budget. More than $15 bil- 
lion of the 1955 budget involved such pro- 
grams. 

A third budget control recommendation of 
the-Commission was that all revolving funds 
operated by Government agencies be reviewed 
to determine whether their continuance adds 
to efficient government management. The 
operation of these funds is subject to little 
or no annual control by Congress. 

These and hundreds of other actions should 
be taken to reduce Federal spending. Don’t 
ever accept the argument that the Federal 
budget is largely uncontrollable. It can be 
controlled any time Congress make up its 
wind to do it. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 19, 1956, the Hon- 
orable Petras Dauzvardis delivered an 
outstanding address in my district at 
Kenosha, Wis., on Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day. I am inserting it at this point 
as part of my remarks: 

ADDRESS By PETRAS DAUZVARDIS, CONSUL OF 
LITHUANIA AT CHICAGO, LITHUANIAN INDE- 
PENDENCE Day COMMEMORATION FEBRUARY 
_19, 1956, KENOSHA, WIS. 


In observing the anniversary of Lithua- 
nia’s Independence Day, it is worthwhile to 
look at her past and her present plight, and 
her place in the international community. 

Many announcements and statements 
state that Lithuania is this year observing 
her 38th anniversary. This, of course, is not 
quite true, for 1956 marks the 38-year an- 
niversary of the Republic of Lithuania— 
not of the State of Lithuania. 


The State of Lithuania is more than 1,000 
years old, its modern-united stage reaching 
back to the beginning of the 13th century. 
The Lithuanian Lincoln of united Lithuania 
was Lithuanian Grand Duke Mindaugas. In 
the year 1236 he already led a united Lith- 
uanian Army against the Teutons. In 1251 
he adopted Christianity and in 1253 he was 
crowned King of Lithuania. So the modern 
Lithuania State is at least 700 years old. 
During 120 of these years Lithuania was oc- 
cupied and ruled by the Russian Empire and 
many Lithuanians were exterminated and 
deported to the depths of Russia during this 
period. The Lithuanians did not, however, 
surrender to Russia. Succeeding generations 
rebelled against the occupant until finally, 
on February 16, 1918, Lithuania proclaimed 
the severance of all ties with Russia and her 
restoration as an independent Lithuanian 
Republic founded on a democratic basis. 

Having regained independence, the famish- 
ed and tortured Lithuanian nation performed 
near miracles in its own state and in the fam- 
The Lithuanians governed 
themselves wisely, fulfilled all of their in- 
ternational obligations, and did and planned 
no wrong against anyone else. Her rapacious 
neighbors envied her and in 1940 shame- 
fully, by brute force and deceit, seized 
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Lithuania, robbed her and sealed her in a 
huge Soviet prison. Enslaved Lithuania has 
no currency of her own, no state agencies, 
such as postal or foreign service. The Soviet 
occupant rules and annihilates Lithuania 
with tyrannic terrorism. The occupant has 
taken from Lithuania’s people their enter- 
prises, their farms, and all their other posses- 
sions, and converted the people into paupers 
and disenfranchised prisoners and serfs, re- 
storing the old Czarist penal servitude to 
Lithuania. Out of 287,380 farms they have 
made 1,787 Coesher, manors-kokozes. The 
average pay for a day’s work for the serfs on 
the kolkozes is 5 pounds of grain and 1 ruble 
in money. The official rate of exchange of the 
ruble is 25 American cents, but its purchas- 
ing value is about 5 cents. Out of this pay 
and their gardens—about an acre of ground— 
the people barely manage to feed themselves, 
but are unable to buy anything. This is 
proven by the letters arriving from Lithu- 
ania, in which the people ask for clothing, 
footwear, and medicines. 

Just the matter of used clothing and gift 
parcels confirms what we have said about the 
Soviet enslavement and exploitation of 
Lithuania and her people. The people do 
not have the means to buy clothing and 
medicines, their relatives and friends want 


to help them, but the occupant prevents such © 


aid by demanding an exhorbitant duty from 
the recipient or the sender. The recipient 
cannot, of course, pay the price, since if he 
could afford it he would not be requesting 
castoff clothing. The sender, on the other 
hand, has to pay the despoiler of Lithuania 
or his agents twice as much as the package is 
worth if he wants to help his penniless broth- 
er or sister. This is an unheard of thing, 
not practiced anywhere in the civilized 
world. Although she was not rich, inde- 
pendent Lithuania charged no duty on gift 
packages and needed no agents for shipping 
them and collecting the duty. The people 
sent packages by parcel post at very reason- 
able cost. 

This much, then, about Lithuania’s sad 
plight. Now, also briefly, let us glance at 
the brighter side. 

Lithuania’s past and the resistance and 
determination of the Lithuanian Nation give 
to Lithuania an inner strength and outside 
support. The occupants are torturing her 
for almost 16 years, but are unable to anni- 
hilate it—the Lithuanians never cease their 
opposition to the occupant. The occupants 


-themselves acknowledge this opposition. 


In appreciation of the Lithuanian stand 
and determination the free world, with the 
United States in the lead, is giving Lithuania 
moral and judicial-political support by re- 
fusing to recognize the incorporation of Lith- 
uania into the Soviet Union; Lithuania is 
still recognized as an individual state and 
her representatives are recognized and 
granted full diplomatic rights and privi- 
leges; and in demanding freedom for Lithu- 
ania. The greatest thanks and respect are 
due the United States and her allies for this 
stand. This we express to them at this and 
every other opportunity. 


Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia comprise a ` 


new and significant precedent in interna- 
tional relations and international law by 
placing right before might. The case is head- 
ing toward the conclusion that the usurper 
of Lithuania and the other Baltic States be 
condemned as an international. criminal— 
an unfit member of the family of decent na- 
tions. 

The international indictment and proof of 
guilt of the Soviet Union in the seizure and 
strangulation of the Baltic States is at hand. 
It was proven by the United States congres- 
sional committee of investigation and testi- 
mony of witnesses; by the repeated state- 
ments made by President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles and by the Eisenhower- 
Eden Washington declaration. It is only 
necessary to pass sentence which, it must 
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be expected, will surely come. An appro- 
priate international agency will proclaim 
the Soviet Union as an aggressor and will 
demand that she get out of the occupied 
countries and pay the necessary reparations. 
It is not necessary at this time to try to set 
a date for this. Perhaps not all of us shall 
see the day, but many of us will. There can 
be no other way—every form of gangsterism 
came to an end in the past, and the Soviet 
aggressors will meet the same fate. 

What must we do to expedite this fate for 
them? 

1. We must firmly believe in the sanctity 
of our rights and their realization, in victory 
and success. 

2. We must support and strengthen this 
faith with the zeal of our forefathers, with 
perseverance by winning the struggles. 

3. We must live and breathe the main aim 
of the nation, the liberation of Lithuania 
from the Russian occupation. 

4. We must always and everywhere keep 
alive the fact that the State of Lithuania is 
Soviet ruled and must be liberated. 

5. We must do nothing which might be 
harmful to Lithuania and Lithuania’s libera- 
tion. i 

6. In writing to Lithuania we must not 
address our letters Soviet style, Lithuania 
S. S. R. These three letters were hung on 
the neck of Lithuania by the Moscow 
scoundrels, 

7. We must be sensible and united. We 
must fight for Lithuania’s freedom individ- 
ually and together. Let us reach for the 
common aim with commonsense and states- 
manship. We shall win the struggle, we will 
restore Lithuania’s freedom, 


Atoms for Peace Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the Congress a very worthwhile project, 
an “Atoms for Peace” stamp, that is be- 
ing carried forward with unflagging en- 
ergy and enthusiasm by a group of pa- 
triotic citizens in the interest of inter- 
national peace and understanding. Itis 
hoped that the United States and the 
United Nations will sponsor the regu- 
lar issuance of an Atoms for Peace stamp 
and thus facilitate its adoption by the 
other nations of the world. The pro- 
ject is ably described in the following 
letter from a gracious lady in the 11th 
Congressional District, Mrs. Charles F. 
Robbins, who is chairman, Committee of 
Volunteers: 

“To find the way by which the inventive- 
ness of man shall be consecrated to his life.” 
(a magnificent thought of President Eisen- 
hower as quoted from his speech before the 
U. N., December 8, 1953). 

DEAR Sim: Believing in the importance of 
the above, we hope that this commemora- 
tive stamp may be retained by the United 
States Government, and become a regular 
issue, widely used. 

From Geneva the whole world was in- 
spired by this precept, and our aim is to 
broadcast this idea, which we have trans- 
lated (the students of Bloomfield College 
and Seminary, Bloomfield, N. J., voted unan- 
imously to make this a student project with 
Chris Tirre, chairman) into 38 languages. 
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The design of the stamp implied ease of 
communication throughout the entire world. 

All nations print stamps, and all people 
buy stamps, therefore we hope that the en- 
graving departments of other nations may 
find the work facilitated toward encircling 
the globe with this thought. 

The Voice of America is cooperating, the 
Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH has encouraged 
us. 
We trust that you will assist in making this 
stamp a regular issue in this country, and 
widely used throughout the world. 

Gratefully, 
ELIZABETH B. ROBBINS, 
(Mrs. Charles F.), 
Chairman, Committee of Volunteers, 
Llewellyn Park, West Orange, N. J. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars Denounces 
Preferential Tax Treatment for Some 
Groups Which Is Denied to Others 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, one of the strong pillars in the 
fight for American sovereignty, properly 
raises the question of why certain or- 
ganizations in this country are given tax 
exemption while organizations which 
seek to perpetuate consitutional govern- 
ment and this Republic are denied the 
same special treatment. - 

The following is a newsletter released 
recently by VFW national headquarters 
in Washington: 

SHOULD THE ATLANTIC. UNION COMMITTEE 
Ensoy TAX-EXEMPT STATUS? 

Under Federal law the Internal Revenue 
Service can grant tax exemption to various 
organizations. The exemption falls into two 
categories: (1) exemption on the organiza- 
tion’s own income (except for business activ= 
ities not related to its main purpose); (2) 
exemption to individuals who contribute to 
the organization (their contributions are 
income-tax deductible). 

The basic theory behind the policy of 
granting tax exemptions is that certain ac- 
tivities are good for the people and the Na- 
tion as a whole. They serve a public, rather 
than a private, good or purpose. The Gov- 
ernment, therefore, should encourage and as- 
sist such activities. Tax-exempt status is 
usually granted to churches, educational and 
charitable institutions, hospitals, founda- 
tions, etc. Over 32,000 groups in this coun- 
try now enjoy tax exemption. 


Several months ago the Internal Revenue. 


Service decided to recheck some organiza- 
tions enjoying this privilege because it was 
believed they were engaging in activities 
barred to groups granted tax exemption. 

Last October 5 the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice announced that For America had been 
denied tax exemption for its financial con- 
tributors, although the organization did not 
have to pay taxes on its own income. For 
America is a conservative group formed to 
combat ‘superinternationalism, one-world- 
ism, and communism. 

The Internal Revenue Service on last Oc- 
tober 13 also revoked the tax-exempt status 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, a sup- 
posedly objective study group on the Far 
East, which the Senate Judiciary Committee 
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had found to be dominated by a clique of 
Communists and pro-Communists. 

The Atlantic Union Committee was grant- 
ed tax exemption for both itself and its con- 
tributors in early 1954 on the grounds that 
it is an educational organization. According 
to published reports, the Atlantic Union 
Committee is not one of the groups whose 
activities are now being reviewed by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service with a view toward 
revoking its tax-exempt privileges. 

Under the law, tax-exempt educational 
organizations are barred from taking any 
part in the political campaigns of candidates 
for public office and no substantial part of 
their activity can be devoted to attempts to’ 
influence legislation or to the dissemination 
of controversial or partisan propaganda. 

For America was denied tax exemption on 
the grounds that it supported the Bricker 
amendment, opposed communism, world 
government and Atiantic Union, advocated 
certain principles of government (constitu- 
tional government, local government respon- 
sibility and States’ rights) and urged 
changes in United States foreign policy. Its 
publications, the Internal Revenue Service 
said were primarily designed to influence the 
public to accept its views on these matters. 
This meant that For America was engaging 
in political activity and, therefore, could not 
qualify for tax exemption as an educational 
organization. 

Atlantic Union officials, in view of their 
committee’s purposes and its past and cur- 
rent activities, were apparently somewhat 
surprised when they were granted tax ex- 
emption in 1954—and were also worried 
about their ability to retain it. This is 
evident from correspondence between AUC 
Officials which has been reproduced in the 
newsletter of the Guardians of Our Amer- 
ican Heritage, an anti-world-government 
group. 

A letter from the AUC’s executive secre- 
tary, Justin Blackwelder, to its then presi- 
dent, the late Justice Owen J. Roberts, dated 
April 30, 1954, and marked “Strictly confi- 
dential,” read as follows: 

“DEAR Mr. JUSTICE: Now that we have 
our tax exemption, there seems to be two 


` doubts in the minds of some of our mem- 


bers. One has to do with whether or not 
we can stay exempt, and the other has to 
do with the amount of political activity in 
which we can indulge and retain our tax 
exemption. sy 

“The answers to these questions depend 
upon the underlying philosophy behind the 
order issued by the Department of Internal 
Revenue. Some of the members obviously 
feel that we were given tax exemption be- 
cause we had not engaged in any political 
activity for more than a year. This rea- 
soning leads to the conclusion that we will 
lose our exemption if and when we reen- 
gage in such activity. The World Feder- 
alists obviously think that this is how we 
managed to get tax exemption, and I would 
be just as happy if they continued to believe 
this. However, it is not the case. 

“The Department of Internal Revenue 
grants tax exemption in many ways. The 
exemption can be so worded that it is effec- 
tive on a given date, which shows that the 
organization was not exempt before that date 
and is exempt from that date on. Our 
exemption is not so limited. I have checked 
with a member of the Board of Review on 
this subject, and she tells me that on the 
basis of our exemption, upon which she her- 
self passed, the Atlantic Union Committee 
not only is tax-exempt but has been from 
the date it was incorporated in the State of 
New York. 

“That means that any of our past con- 
tributors may file amended returns for the 
past years, and deduct their contributions. 
However, my informant cautioned me to 
point out to such contributors that amended 
returns are usually subjected to close scru- 
tiny, and she would advise against filing 
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such returns. This is a decision which each 
contributor will have to make for himself. 

“The more important matter, it seems to 
me, is this. Our application stated that we 
had supported resolutions; in fact that we 
had formed the committee specifically for 
that purpose. We also contended that a 
concurrent resolution was not legislation, 
and promised the Department of Internal 
Revenue that we would not devote any ‘sub- 
stantial efforts’ to influencing legislation. 
In turn the Department has looked over our 
literature, budget, bylaws and charter, and 
has declared that we have been tax exempt 
since the date of our incorporation. 

“It therefore seems apparent to me that 
our activities in the future need only be 
guided by our activities in the past. Tax 
exemption has not limited us in any way. 

“Our accountant feels that the Depart- 
ment of Internal Revenue would resent our 
broadcasting around the means by which we 
obtained tax exemption, and it is therefore 
fine, as far as we are concerned, if the World 
Federalists think that we have retired from 
the political arena. However, we do not 
want our members to share the same delu- 
sion, This is something of a problem be- 
cause, if we tell them that the committee has 
been tax exempt since 1949, I am afraid the 
cat will be out of the bag. I imagine that 
this matter will be discussed in New York 
next Wednesday and I am sure that the 
executive committee would be most inter- 
ested in your thoughts on this subject.” 

Carbon copies of the above letter were 
sent to top AUC officers. 

The text of a memorandum from the same 
Mr. Blackwelder to members of the board of 
governors of the Atlantic Union Committee, 
dated May 5, 1954, and also marked “‘strictly 
confidential,” read as follows: 

“Now that the committee has been granted 
tax exemption under the provisions of para- 
graph 39.101 (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, the question has very properly been 
raised, ‘How are we going to make sure that 
we keep it? We want the committee to 
increase its activities, but we must be sure 
that we stay within the framework of the 
governing regulation. 

“There are two provisions of the code 
which appear to need special attention. One 
is the following paragraph: 

“‘An organization formed, or availed of, 
to disseminate controversial or partisan 
propaganda is not an educational organiza- 
tion within the meaning of the code. How- 
ever, the publication of books or the giving 
of lectures advocating a cause of a controver- 
sial nature shall not of itself be sufficient 
to deny an organization the exemption, if 
carrying on propaganda, or otherwise at- 
tempting, to influence legislation forms no 
substantial part of its activities. Its prin- 
cipal purpose and substantially all of its 
activities being clearly of a nonpartisan, non- 
controversial, and educational nature.’” 

“It could be argued that this committee 
disseminates controversial propaganda, and 
it could be argued that a large part of the 
committee’s activities were of a controversial 
nature. However, the Department of Internal 
Revenue studied our bylaws and all of the 
literature that we have circulated for more 
than a year and obviously decided that we 
were noncontroversial, since they granted us 
exemption. They will therefore not with- 
draw exemption under the provisions of this 
paragraph unless we make some substantial 
change in our purposes or literature.” 

DOES THE INTERNAL REVENUE’ SERVICE USE A 
DOUBLE STANDARD IN INTERPRETING LAW? 


It can be seen from the foregoing material 
that whether or not a group is granted tax- 
exempt status by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, depends on how the Service interprets 
certain key words and phrases in the perti- 
nent law. 
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Just what is “legislation,” “political ac- 
tivity,” and “propaganda’—as distinguished 
from educational material? What does 
“controversial” mean? 

Generally speaking, “legislation” is the 
making or enacting of laws. In the case of 
the Atlantic Union Committee, the Internal 
Revenue Service has found that a concur- 
rent resolution is not legislation. Atlantic 
Union proposals that have been introduced 
in Congress have been concurrent resolu- 
tions. The AUC can therefore support them 
without being accused of influencing legis- 
lation. 

Technically, this is correct and a fair inter- 
pretation of the law. In Congress, “legisla- 
tion” is interpreted as meaning a lawmaking 
act that requires the signature of the Presi- 
dent before it has legal effect. Concurrent 
resolutions are merely expressions of the 
feeling of Congress on certain issues. They 
contain no legislative matter and do not re- 
quire the President’s signature. Therefore 
they are not legislation in the strict meaning 
of the word. 

But, technically speaking, amendments to 
the Constitution such as the Bricker amend- 
ment, are not considered legislation in Con- 
gress, either. A constitutional amendment 
requires no action by the President, and is 
therefore never submitted to him for signa- 
ture. Its legal effect depends on State rati- 
fication. 

It is extremely difficult, then, to under- 
stand how the Internal Revenue Service could 
recognize the fact that a concurrent resolu- 
tion is not legislation when deciding the case 
of the Atlantic Union Committee, but re- 
fused to recognize the fact that a constitu- 
tional amendment is not legislation in mak- 
ing its decision on “For America.” 

“Political activity” has several meanings, 
activity or maneuvering within a political 
party; running for or helping elect someone 
to public office and, in a broader sense, any 
activity related to the affairs or policies of 
government, to internal legislation, foreign 
policy, principles, forms or systems of govern- 
ment, amendments to the Constitution, and 
so forth. z 

The decisions on the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee and “For America’ leave little doubt 
that the Internal Revenue Service has used 
a double standard in interpreting the 
broader meaning of “political activity”. The 
variance is so great that it raises serious 
question as to the integrity of the Service. 

In its letter to For America denying it tax 
exemption, the Internal Revenue Service 
wrote: “An organization operated for the 
purpose of promoting principles of Govern- 
ment or engaged in activities pertaining to 
the conduct or form of government * * * is 
engaged in activities of a political nature.” 

But the Atlantic Union Committee was 
formed for the specific purpose of, and has 
concentrated its efforts on, promoting a dras- 
tic change in the United States form of gov- 
ernment. How, then, could the Internal 
Revenue Service grant it an exemption as 
an organization not engaged in political 
activity? 

Is there any logic or honesty in the argu- 
ment that an organization which promotes 
Atlantic Union is not engaging in political 
activity but that an organization which op- 
poses Atlantic Union is engaging in political 
activity? 

It is only necessary to read the preceding 
quoted correspondence between AUC officers 
to realize that they had no doubt at all but 
that they were engaging in political activity 
and that they planned to continue doing so. 

The difference between educational ma- 
terial and propaganda is this: educational 
matter presents all the facts and arguments, 
pro and con, on any issue so that people can 
weigh their relative value. Propaganda, on 
the other hand, is not objective; it presents 
one side of a case and not the other, or else 
offers a slanted treatment—a forceful array 
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of facts and arguments supporting one view- 
point, and only a few of the facts and some 
not-so-telling arguments in favor of the 
opposite position. 

The literature of the Atlantic Union Com- 
mittee, from its very inception, has been 
loaded on the side of Atlantic Union. True, 
some AUC material has made passing ref- 
erences to the arguments of its opponents, 
but it has by no means given full and fair 
treatment to both sides. It is ridiculous for 
the Internal Revenue Service to Say this ma- 
terial has not been propaganda. 

A controversial matter is one that is de- 
batable or subject to dispute. How many 
current proposals can you think of that are 
more controversial than the AUC’s state- 
ment that it would be good for the American 
people to surrender their sovereignty and 
independence to a great superstate? 

By comparison with the proposals of the 
Atlantic Union Committee, those of For 
America are, though obviously debatable, 
relatively mild and subject to little dispute. 
The Internal Revenue Service’s decision on 
the “controversial” nature of the two or- 


ganizations’ proposals is certainly as weird 


as its findings on the other key points at 
issue. 

The record indicates that the Atlantic 
Union Committee engages in political ac- 
tivity and disseminates controversial prop- 
aganda. The law says that tax-exempt 
“educational” groups may not do this. Why, 
then, does the Internal Revenue Service not 
take steps to deprive the AUC of its tax- 
exempt privilege? ; 

Note.—The VFW has taken no position 
either for, or against For America. It is dis- 
cussed here only because the Government’s 
action on its request for tax exemption is 
most pertinent to the case of the AUC. 


Laymen Take Issue With Clergy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, never once did Jesus Christ go 
to Rome and ask for a law to supplement 
His spiritual teachings. Nor does the 
record show that He ever went to the 
governor of Israel or any government 
official to help Him out in His program. 
I believe the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America today is 
not following this great example set by 
Christ. The following article by David 
Lawrence which appeared recently in the 
Washington Evening Star indicates that 
all of us laymen do not necessarily 
agree with the national council: 

LAYMEN TAKE ISSUE WITH CLERGY—CONFLICT 
Over COUNCIL’S RIGHT To SPEAK ON ISSUES 
OUTSIDE CHURCH STALEMATED 

(By David Lawrence) 

A dignified controversy of 5 years’ standing, 
conducted with all the restraint and respect 
that befits the expression of such an earnest 
and conscientious difference of opinion, has 
finally come out into the open as a lay com- 
mittee of 190 Protestant members writes a 
report taking issue with the bishops and 
other prominent clergymen who comprise 
the organization known as the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ. 

Shall the clergy, in the name of that organ- 
ization, issue statements on social, political, 
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and economic questions, purporting periodi- 
cally to reflect the views of 34 million Protes- 
tant members? 

This is the basic question and the clergy, 
according to the report, insist on answering 
it in the affirmative, while the Christian lay- 
men answer it in the negative. A committee 
formed in 1950 to study the question has 
been dissolved, with each side holding to its 
respective opinion. 

Members of the lay committee represented 
many fields—20 of them come from the edu- 
cational world, 15 are in banking, 29 in man- 
ufacturing, 14 in labor-union executive posi- 
tions, 15 in the legal profession, 10 in medi- 
cine, and 8 in agriculture, and there were 
also included editors, publishers, State and 
Federal officials, judges, scientists, and per- 
sons in other walks of life. Says J. Howard 
Pew, of Philadelphia, chairman, in the final 
report: 

“Throughout our committee’s term of life, 
it repeatedly brought to the council’s atten- 
tion the seriousness of the problems involved 
in its issuance of controversial statements 
and studies in the field of sociology, eco- 
nomics, and politics; and the danger inherent 
in speaking to official Washington and the 
United Nations General Assembly in behalf 
of Protestantism on matters outside their 
field and for which they possessed no man- 
date.” 

The lay report questioned whether the 
rank and file of the Protestant members 
would agree with the clergy’s views on these 
topics, and hence thought it inappropriate 
for the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ to speak out as if it represented the 
laymen. The report says on this point: 

“We, as lay people, were alarmed and un- 
happy as the National Council assumed the 
right to speak increasingly on subjects in 
which it was difficult to see ethical or spiri- 
tual content for that inarticulate and voice- 
less body called ‘84 million Protestants’.” 

The national council, it appears to the lay- 
men’s committee, is pursuing the same course 
as its predecessor organization, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ, which was 
superseded in 1950 by the present organiza- 
tion. The report says the old Federal coun- 
cil “had been the object of protest for more 
than 40 years for its issuance of pronounce- 
ments which elevated the State to a position 
where it would increasingly control the pro- 
duction and the lives of its citizens.” 

Certain specific issues on which the na- 
tional council expressed itself were cited. 
such as the controversy over the Bricker 
amendment and the procedures of investi- 
gating committees in Congress, and there is 
mentioned particularly in the laymen’s re- 
port the council’s public attitude toward in- 
vestigations by Congress of subversive activi- 
ties where witnesses are asked to testify 
“concerning their personal economic and po- 
litical beliefs.” On this the report says: 

“Certain members of the lay committee 
have indicated their belief that such state- 
ments from the national council might in- 
fluence the American people to believe that 
communism is nothing more than a person- 
al economic or political belief and that it is 
a gross invasion of personal privacy for a 
congressional witness to be questioned as to 
whether he is or ever has been a member of 
the Communist Party.” 

There were other items, such as the coun- 
cil’s authorization to its officers to write to 
the United States delegation in the United 
Nations on unification of Korea, collective 
security, reduction of armaments, technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries, ref- 
ugees. 

John T. Jones of the United Mine Workers 
said in one part of the record, in reference to 
a statement entitled “Basic Christian Princi- 
ples and Assumptions for Economic Life,” 
that he never would have joined the com- 
mittee if he had known that this statement 
issued by the council would be considered. 
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The same pronouncement was frequently 
labeled “socialistic” or ‘‘communistic” by 
some of the lay members. The majority of 
the statements of the council, it is concluded 
by the lay committee, were made “without 
proper consideration and far too little re- 
search.” 5 

Not included in the text of the report but 
an example of what the lay committee op- 
posed was a statement issued on the sta- 
tionery of the board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church of the United 
States in November 1954 in the midst of the 
anti-McCarthy fight,. claiming that the gen- 
eral assembly of the church gave implied 
sanction to it. The statement read in part: 

“Supporting this action of the general as- 
sembly, it is urgent that as many persons as 
possible contact their Senators at once, urg- 
ing afirmative action on the censure reso- 
lution now before them. Each concerned 
person should persuade neighbors and 
friends to take similar action.” 

While clergymen as individuals have the 
same rights as other persons in or outside of 
politics to express themselves, the question 
raised here concerned the wisdom of national 
church organizations in constituting them- 
selves as pressure groups using the prestige 
of the church for political or quasi-political 
purposes. It is a controversy that many of 
the Christian laymen feel in the long run 
cannot but diminish confidence in the 
churches. The report warns that this ac- 
tivity impairs the ability of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ to meet 
its prime responsibility. For when sitting 
in judgment on current secular affairs, it 
becomes involved in economic or political 
controversy having no moral or ethical con- 
tent, promoting division where unity of pur- 
pose should obtain. 

The report covers 300 printed pages. and 
holds out no apparent hope that the differ- 
ences can be reconciled. 


Resolution on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pride that I insert in the Recorp the 
following resolution on civil rights unani- 
mously adopted at the regular meeting of 
the Newark municipal council on March 
7, 1956. This is an affirmation of my 
home community’s strong belief in and 
adherence to the democratic principles 
upon which our Nation was founded. 

Wherefore we, the members of the Newark 
city council are fully cognizant of the 
bigoted and discriminatory tactics employed 
by certain citizens and certain government 
officials of the State of Alabama; and 

Wherefore we fully recognize the rights of 
all human beings, regardless of their race, 
color, or place of origin; and 

Wherefore, knowing it is an inherent right 
of American citizens to demonstrate their 
protests against said discrimination and 
bigotry in a law-abiding and peaceful man- 
ner; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Newark City Council, gathered here today, 
the 7th day of March 1956, do commend 
those citizens of the State of Alabama who 
resist the Jim Crow laws of that State in a 
peaceful and law-abiding manner and con- 
demn those tyrannical forces fomenting 
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racial hatred, who are attempting to deprive 
these citizens of our great country, of their 
basic and inherent rights, and that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to our 3 Congress- 
men and 2 Senators of the State of New 
Jersey. 


The Nix on Nixon? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that an editorial comment in the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Post of Friday, March 2, 
1956, which strongly supported the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon ticket in 1952 is worthy of 
note for its appraisal of the health sit- 
uation of Candidate Eisenhower. I limit 
my comment to the potentially disas- 
terous effect on the welfare of the 
American people and on the hopes of 
free men everywhere if another crip- 
pling heart attack is suffered by Mr. 
Eisenhower. 

Imagine the President being turned 
into a bed patient again, and compelled 
to remain in retirement for a substan- 
tial period of time, if not indefinitely. 
What would be the effect of such an ill- 
ness upon the office of the President? 
Who would determine whether the Pres- 
ident was so incapaciated that the duties 
of the office should devolve upon the 
Vice President? Who would conduct the 
everyday affairs of the country, who 
would give guidance to the policies, who 
would conduct the foreign affairs? How 
would foreign countries regard such a 
situation, and what would the effect be 
on our foreign and internal policies? 

Even if the Vice President were to ac- 
cede to the duties of the office, how 
would such a determination by him or 
someone else that the President was in- 
capacitated be regarded by our own peo- 
ple and the people of other lands? Who 
would determine whether and when the 
President had recovered, and that the 
Vice President should relinquish the 
duties of the office? 

And lastly, how would we know that 
such a time of indecision would not be 
grasped by an aggressor as an ideal time 
to attack a vacillating, leaderless, and 
divided America? 

The editorial mentioned above is as 
follows: 


THE NIX ON NIXON? 


The clinical data submitted to the Ameri- 
can people by President Eisenhower con- 
cerning the physical condition of a man of 
almost 66 years, who has suffered a heart 
attack which has curtailed his activity, may 
be politically less important than the iden- 
tity of the man nominated as his running 
mate. 

Certainly the President’s television appear- 
ance was far from reassuring. He looked 
worn, ill and irresolute. The pressures ap- 
plied to persuade him to seek the second 
term were to most of the professional ob- 
servers of the political scene rather obvious. 

The President’s careful avoidance of any 
endorsement of RICHARD Nixon damned 
Nrxon with praise. The men who have the 
President’s ear and his confidence plainly 
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do not want Nrxon- and for one central 
reason. If reelected, the President might die 
in office. They do not want Nixon to suc- 
ceed. 

To pussyfoot around this grim fact is be- 
ing less than candid with the American peo- 
ple. The names of those acceptable to the 
President's confidants are not numerous. 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey seems 
to be the main choice of most of the ad- 
visers. In fact, the talk about the second 
man on the ticket has progressed to the 
point where there is open discussion of Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson quitting to be re- 
placed by Nixon, or of making NIXON At- 
torney General. 

Disposing of Nrxon is a prime problem. 
The President made that point twice in a 
single day by avoiding the Nixon issue. 

This will be one of the strangest Presi- 
dential campaigns in all our history, a 
modern front-porch campaign in which the 
President’s possible successor will have a 
more decisive role than the top of the ticket. 

The American people have been handed 
a hard choice. First of all, they are asked 
to determine on the basis of certain un- 
evaluated clinical information whether they 
want a President for the next 4 years who 
cannot give his utmost effort to the office. 
Next, they are asked to believe that this is 
a good thing for them and for the country. 
And then they are told that the President’s 
health would improve in the White House 
more than if he became a private citizen. 

The White House was not planned as a 
sanatorium or a nursing home. It was in- 
tended for the use and convenience of the 
Chief Executive of the most powerful nation 
on earth, whose constitutional responsibil- 
ities make it the most powerful and busiest 
office on earth. 

These are things which need to be said 
and considered. These are matters for pub- 
lic discussion ‘because the matter was made 
public by the President himself. It is in no 
sense intended to be disrespectful or unsym- 
pathetic, but to deal in realities without 
sentiment. 


Resolution on Near East Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Congress to the following resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Newark, 
N. J., Municipal Council on the Near 
East situation. I believe the resolution 
reflects the sentiments of most Ameri- 
cans who are anxious that our Govern- 
ment adopt a realistic program to avert 
war in the Near East and defend that 
critical region from aggressive com- 
munism. 
The resolution reads: 
- Whereas it is becoming apparent that the 

peace and security of the world is being en- 
dangered by the turbulence of the political 
situation in the Near East, and that the 
Communist ‘countries are deliberately in- 
creasing these dangers by selling arms and 
ammunition to the Arab countries, and fur- 
ther, that certain policies of our own State 
Department permitted army tanks to be sold 
to Saudi Arabia by American manufacturers 
im defiance of all American and United Na- 
tions precepts for peace, and, finally, that 
denying arms to Israel is placing these 
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friendly allies in a desperate military posi- 
tion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Newark City Council, 
as the governing body of one of America’s 
great cities, memorializes the President of 
the United States, the two United States 
Senators from the State of New Jersey and 
the three Congressmen representing the 
Newark area, to request our Congress to in- 
vestigate the entire situation in the light 
of recent events and from a practical hu- 
manitarian viewpoint and stop, once and for 
all time, the supplying of implements of war 
to any nation that reason dictates can be- 
come a common enemy of this country and 
the free world, but instead arm our friends, 
such as the free State of Israel, so that in 
their strength we might find a united free 
world strong enough to discourage the 
enemies of true freedom. 


Pipefuls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include in the Recorp an excellent 
article relating to the type of problems 
which confront the Forest Service. It 
graphically depicts one of our most ur- 
gent problems. 

The article in question is a column by 
Mr. Jim Day, which appeared in the 
March 8, 1956, edition of the Bakers- 
field Californian: 

PIPEFULS 
(By Jim Day) 

Governmental neglect of one of the most 
popular and heavily used recreational areas 
in the State is specifically charged with 
heavy supporting data by Robert F. Poor, 
rhe ak, of the Kernville Business Associa- 

on. 

“The Kernville Business Association is in- 
tensely interested in improving and expand- 
ing the Kern River public camp grounds un- 
der the jurisdiction of the United States 
Forest Service,’ Mr. Poor writes us, com- 
municating his opinion and that of his direc- 
tors. “Despite our efforts both parties and 
their representatives in Congress and the 
Senate thus far have refused to do anything. 


TREMENDOUS USE 


“In the 20 years since the camps were 
built by the CCC,” he continued, “Southern 
California has more than tripled in popula- 
tion; use of the Kern River camps and the 
surrounding forest for recreation has ex- 
panded 8% times. 

“But in that time the camps have not been 
maintained. There are fewer camps, today, 
than 20 years ago. This year three camps 
are to be discontinued due to insufficient 
funds. Sanitary conditions are very poor, 


THOUSANDS CAMP 


“The 10 camps above Kernville, contain- 
ing 87 individual campsites, were used 108,- 
000 visitor days in 1955. Federal funds to 
provide for this wonder service totaled the 
staggering sum of $284 in 1954! 

“This association and its members have 
spent more money for meetings, trips, litera- 
ture and other devices to get additional funds 
for these camps than was spent by the GOV- 
ernment for maintenance. 

“There is a need,” he continued, “for a sub- 
stantial sum for repairs, replacement of 
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abandoned camps and building of sufficient 

new facilities to take care of the increased 

number who enjoy this Kern River each year. 
URGE ACTION 

“We earnestly ask those who read this to 


add their own personal urging for action, by 
letters to their Congressmen and Senators, 


. This project needs the support of everyone 


who has enjoyed any time along the Kern 
River, or who may contemplate doing so; 
only by a concerted effort will it be realized 
by our Government and its representatives 
that something must be done and done this 
year,” he concluded, 


SUPPORTING DIRECTORS 


Supporting Mr. Poor is his board of direc- 
tors composed of K. L. Blomberg, M. H. 
Knight, Bert James, S. C. Barnes, O. Greene, 
P. H. Lacquis, Cleo Chaney and A. L. Dally. - 

In the issue of the Californian yesterday 
was a detailed report of many millions of 
dollars being wasted on an abortive develop- 
ment of a Navy plane and the loss of lives 
too, in the costly failure. Many costly boon- 
dogling experiments of one kind and another 
have been recorded in the columns of this 
newspaper. It is too bad such money cannot 
be diverted to the use suggested by Mr. 
Poor. 

We all know in Bakersfield and this 
county that thousands of persons move into 
the Kern River area for summer recreation. 
Indeed on opening day of fishing there are 
as many as 5,000 persons on the river and 
enough space on which to toss a sleeping 
bag is at a premium. 

During deer hunting season there is an- 
other tremendous influx of people. But ex- 
cessively heavy use of the river area con- 
tinues throughout all spring, summer, and 
fall months, 

It seems annoying in the extreme that 
the Government can’t divert more than a 
couple hundred bucks to support this great 
asset used by thousands of persons. 


NOT RANGERS’ FAULT 


It is certainly not the fault of the dis- 
trict rangers of the forestry officials here 
for they can’t force the Government to give 
them the money for proper and decent 
maintenance of campsites used by many 
thousands of persons. But if we ourselves 
set up a howl maybe it will fall on hitherto 
deaf ears in Washington. We hope so. 


Goodwin Acted Wisely 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include an editorial which 
appeared in the Des Moines Register of 
February 29, 1956. The Robert K. 
Goodwin mentioned therein was a 
highly respected Member of the 76th 
Congress: 

GOODWIN ACTED WISELY 

The Iowa Republican organization and 
Senator Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER in par- 
ticular owe their national committeeman, 
Robert K. Goodwin, a debt of gratitude. 

Goodwin displayed good judgment in re- 
fusing to accept a $1,000 campaign contri- 
bution from John M. Neff, lobbyist for the 
Superior Oil Co. 

How good his judgment was is now appar- 
ent in the light of testimony before the 
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Senate investigating committee concerning 
Neff’s activities in rounding up votes for the 
natural-gas bill. 

Hindsight makes it clear that had Good- 
win accepted the money, even with “no 
strings attached,” Senator HICKENLOOPER, 
who voted for the bill, would have been 
placed in an embarrassing position this fall 
in his campaign for reelection. 

Robert Goodwin doesn’t say so in just so 
many words but it is obvious that he 
“smelled a rat” in connection with the offer 
of the contribution and the implication that 
it took money to arrange a visit with Sen- 
ator HICKENLOOPER. 


Archbishop Josef Beran of Prague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
March 10 marked the fifth anniversary 
of the Communists’ imprisonment of 
Archbishop Josef Beran of Prague in 
some unknown place. In the name of 
those sacred rights of freedom and jus- 
tice endowed by the Creator upon every 
human being, I proffer this plea: That 
the Red regime free this man, worthy of 
every respect and honor and, at least, 
give him the right to abandon his be- 
loved native land and to seek asylum in 
another country willing to receive him. 

The Czechoslovakian Communist 
Government’s imprisonment of such an 
illustrious man follows the Marxist doc- 
trine that no man can freely speak and 
express his views. In our democracy we 
invite and welcome a completely free ex- 
change of ideas, no matter how contro- 
versial and agonistic the exchange. Al- 
though we reserve to ourselves the 
privilege of vigorous contradiction, 
nevertheless, we respect the right of our 
opponents to voice freely their views. 

Archbishop Beran is not alone in his 
suffering today. Many others, laymen 
as well as churchmen, have been jailed 
for insisting upon their God-given right 
of freedom in the choice of religious prac- 
tice. It is sad, therefore, that the Com- 
munists in Czechoslovakia fail to see that 
their end is not served by imprisoning 
such a well-known champion of religious 
freedom. His forced silence serves only 
to enkindle the fire of resistance in the 
hearts of the Czech people. Abroad it 
constitutes a manifestation that no free- 
dom exists under any Communist form 
of government. Mass extermination 
methods used by some other Communist 
rulers, while entirely inhuman and 
abominable, are probably less indicative 
of the false and tyrannical Communist 
principles than the instant example of 
suppressing a single man’s moral free- 
dom. In the blind search for forceful 
application of its will, the Communists 
could not have chosen a weaker case 
against themselves. 

Archbishop Beran has been known as 
a champion of freedom for many years. 
The Nazis had already tried for 3 years, 
unsuccessfully, to crush the spirit, the 


s 
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strength, and power of resistance of this 
courageous man. Early in 1949 the 
Czech Minister of Justice, so-called, vis- 
ited the Prague Catholic archdiocese in 
an attempt to lay down the law to Arch- 
bishop Beran. When the official had ut- 
tered his first sentence to the effect that 


‘the archbishop had better support the 


national front or else, Archbishop Beran 
stopped him and with a smile walked 
over to the closet, a short distance from 
his desk, opened the door deliberately, 
took out a small bundle of rags, and 
turned to the official saying: ‘‘Here’s my 
uniform from Dachau. Let’s go.” Only 
the shame of a silent retreat was left 
to the furious Czech Minister of Justice 
or, let us say, for the sake of truth, the 
minister of injustice. 

If the Czech Communists want to 
prove that I am wrong in my accusation 
against them and in my indictment of 
their methods, they have only to set 
this man free or exile him. But will they 
dare to have their methods exposed to 
the judgment of the entire world? Un- 
fortunately, I am hoping for the impos- 
sible. Although I can only pray that 
the Almighty will visit Archbishop Beran 
in his tortures, giving him the strength 
of Daniel, I take this opportunity to as- 
sure the good people of Czechoslovakia 
and free Czechs in other parts of the 
world, especially our Czech communities 
in the United States, that the suffering 
of Archbishop Beran will not be forgot- 
ten. His suffering constitutes the most 
vivid example of the holy fight dared 
by a few men against an entire regime 
in complete faith that one day Commu- 
= Pa ea will be defeated in the 
world. 


A Plan To Meet the Financial Dilemma 
of Institutions of Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one acknowledges that colleges, univer- 
sities and professional schools in the 
United States are in serious financial 
dificulty. In recent addresses Presi- 
dent A. Whitney Griswold, of Yale Uni- 
versity, one of the acknowledged leaders 
of higher education in the United States 
today, has stated: 


It is a common occurrence these days for 
meetings of university presidents to open 
with exciting prospects of new educational 
worlds to conquer and to close with despair- 
ing prophecies of insolvency. While the 
doctors argue, the patient grows sicker, at all 
events fails to recover, and the prognosis re- 
mains gloomy. The universities must be 
provided the kind and quantity of resources 
they need: the lame cannot shoulder the 
halt. The whole complex must first be per- 
ceived by society and understood for what 
it is—the mind and spirit of American De- 
mocracy in danger of its life, 


In this day and age of all-out war for 
the minds of men, with international 
competition for more and better trained 
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engineers, doctors, and educated men 
and women in all walks of life, and with 
a tidal wave of students coming on to be 
educated, none of us can sit by and watch 
our educational system deteriorate for 
lack of finances. The financial problem 
facing these educational institutions 
largely arises from past inflation. They 
are in the unhappy position of all those 
who have a relatively fixed income. 
Their costs have been run up inordi- 
nately while their income from State 
legislatures, endowments, and private 
gifts has not been able to keep pace. 

Faced with resulting deficits, both 
public and private institutions of higher 
learning have tried to meet the situation 
in four principal ways: 

First. Faculty salaries have been kept 
at pitifully low levels. For example, Dr. 
Compton, president of the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, recently re- 
ported that the average salaries of full 
professors in the colleges of this country 
were $4,860 a year in the smallest col- 
leges, $5,067 a year in the medium sized 
colleges, and $6,064 a year in the largest. 
Another report shows that throughout 
the Nation at large, college teachers have 
suffered a further net reduction in living 
standards since 1940 of more than 25 
percent. Apart from any question of 
fairness to the faculties, it can hardly be 
considered sound public policy to leave 
the teaching of our economic, political 
and social system in the hands of teach- 
ers who are not sharing in the material 
prosperity of our civilization and who 
must feel neglected and exploited. Fur- 
thermore, although we have a desperate 
need for an ever expanding number of 
teachers, able young people are not being 
attracted into the teaching profession 
in sufficient numbers because of the low 
economic rewards and the competition 
of higher salaries offered outside of the 
schools. 

Second. All of the schools are neces- 
sarily neglecting the maintenance of 
their existing plant and equipment, 
while at the same time what we really 
need in this country is a great expansion 
of our educational facilities. There is 
not a college, university, or professional 
school that would dare-show on its bal- 
ance sheet a reserve for depreciation to 
replace its present plant when it wears 
out. The best they can do is to keep the 
roofs from leaking and keep the plumb- 
ing operating on a month-to-month 
basis. 

Third. The cost of gaining an educa- 
tion has increased so much in room, 
board, books, fees, and everything else 
that, although more and more money 
is being channeled into scholarships, the 
percentage of students attending institu- 
tions of higher education on scholar- 
ships is not being maintained, 

Fourth. The above effects are still with 
us even though the institutions have 
raised their charges to students as high 
as they feel they can go without placing 
too high a price tag on getting a higher 
education. Even the State universities 
on the average now get approximately 
30 percent of their educational budgets 
from student charges, although these 
are called registration fees, laboratory 
fees, library fees, examination fees, and 
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the like, rather than being called tuition. 
In its 500-page statistical report in 1952, 
the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education points out that from 1940 to 
1950 the average increase in student 
fees at public institutions of higher 
learning was 243 times per student and 
was still increasing. On this point the 
report concludes that “student charges 
were obviously much more important 
sources of income for public institutions 
in 1950 than in 1940. This was a major 
development in the financing of public 
higher education.” 

Great efforts have been made and are 
continuing to be made to increase dona- 
tions by private individuals, founda- 
tions, and corporations to the support of 
higher education. These must and will 
be continued, but they will not fully 
answer the problem. The most logical 
and available solution is a further in- 
crease in the charges made to students, 
but unless some offsetting factor is pro- 
vided this will pose-an impossible bur- 
den to many. 

The present proposal is that a partial 
tax credit be allowed to offset such in- 
creases in. student charges and thereby 
accord to that part of the income of the 
institutions which comes from student 
charges a tax benefit similar to that 
which has always been accorded to their 


other forms of income. Donations to-the . 


institutions are deductible for income- 
tax purposes. Taxes paid to the State to 
support public institutions are deductible 
for income-tax purposes. It has been 
the policy of our Government from ear- 
liest times not to raise Government in- 
come out of the money that goes to edu- 
cate the next generation. This policy is 
becoming less and less effective as a 
larger and larger proportion of the total 
income of the institutions comes from 
student fees which are not accorded sim- 
ilar tax relief. 

There have been many proposals for 
making tuition a deductible expense for 
income-tax purposes, but these have been 
rejected for the reason that they would 
have a tendency to result in tax relief to 
those in the higher income-tax brackets 
rather than in additional financial sup- 
port to the educational institutions. 
The present proposal, represented by 
H. R. 4621, H. R. 5429, H. R. 4444, H. R. 
4568, and H. R. 6978, would provide for 
a partial tax credit equal to 30 percent of 
the tuition paid. It has been calculated 
that, on the average, the parents of col- 
lege and university students are in about 
the 30 percent tax bracket, and there- 
fore a 30 percent tax credit for the tui- 
tion paid would come to about the same 
loss of revenue as making tuition deduc- 
tible, but the tax credit form would level 
out the effect on all parents. Further- 
more, the 30 percent tax credit is most 
adaptable to increases in tuition by the 
institution. 

The mathematics of this proposal are 
such that an institution could increase 
its charges by 42 percent without placing 
any more burden on the parents. Such 
an increase would just absorb the 30 per- 
cent tax credit and is calculated as fol- 
lows: First, if the present tuition is taken 
as 100, a 42-percent increase would give 
an index of 142; second, 30 percent of 
142 equals 42; third, with such an in- 
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crease, the parent who previously paid 
$100 to the institution and $42 to the 
Government would-now pay the entire 
$142 to the institution. 

At first, blush the query might be 
raised as to whether the tax credit pro- 
posal would not result in unfairness to 
those who are paying tuition but do not 
have any income taxes against which to 
take the tax credit. It is submitted that 


the children of those who do not have- 


sufficient income to pay an income tax 
are, or should be, receiving a.scholarship 
instead of paying tuition. With the in- 
creased income to the insitutions which 
this plan would provide, there is no ques- 
tion but what scholarships would be 
available for the children of these low in- 
come families. Of course, there would be 
the occasional case of a wealthy family 
which had no income tax for a particular 
year, but these unusual and sporadic 
cases do not detract from the fairness of 
the overall plan. 

Some have raised the question as to 
whether adding this tax credit to the 
others already in the law would not. give 
rise to requests for tax credit for many 
different expenses of taxpayers such as 
merical bills and the like. Such pro- 
posals are made to practically every Con- 
gress. The difference between such pro- 
posals and the present one is that the 
purpose and effect of the partial tax 
credit for tuition is to increase the in- 
come of the institutions rather than to 
give tax relief to the individuals. The 
proposed tax credit would appear on the 
tax returns of the individuals, as is the 
case with charitable and educational 
contributions generally, but the purpose 
and effect is to benefit the charity or the 
institution as the case may be. 


It has been calculated that, assuming 
the institutions all raise their tuition the 
full amount, the loss in revenue to the 
Government would be approximately 
$175 million per year and the increase in 
the income of the colleges and univers- 
ities would be a similar amount. These 
funds would flow into higher faculty 
Salaries, maintenance and improvement 
of facilities, and the support of a larger 
scholarship program. It is submitted 
that, with the present national need for 
more and better education, the loss of 
this amount of tax revenue is a small 
price to pay for the enormous benefits 
to be derived. Maintaining the revenue 
as it is and appropriating a similar 
amount to educational institutions would 
have the same effect on the national 
budget, but would bring to an end the 
current balance between public and in- 
dependent education which the vast ma- 
jority of people in this country think is 
healthful and necessary to the mainte- 
nance of our institutions. Dr. Wilson 
Compton has recently written: 

Colleges and university enrollments are 
now divided almost equally between institu- 
tions financed and directed by the State and 
institutions financed and directed independ- 
ent of the State. * * * I should think, 
however, that if we were to reach a point at 
which the American people had come to rely 
as much as three-fourths on higher educa- 
tion directed by the State and only one- 
fourth on higher education independent of 
the State we should then likely be well on 
the way toward State control of public edu- 
cation from top to bottom; and hence on the 
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way toward an eventual “statism” which 
would modify or might even nullify what we 
know as the a“promise of American life.” 


The proposal for a 30 percent tax 
credit for tuition is sponsored by the 
American Council on Education, which 
represents the entire range of public 
and private, low tuition and high tui- 
tion institutions existing in this coun- 
try.The proposal has been endorsed by 
the Association of State Universities, 
the Association of American Colleges, 
the American Alumni Council, the 
Higher Education Committee of the 
National Educational Association, the 
Council of the Section on Legal Educa- 
tion and Admission to the Bar of the 
American Bar Association, and many 
others. 

While there is much talk about the 
increasing number of students and the 
necessity of helping the better students 
to gain a college education, it would be 
folly to overlook the welfare of the in- 
stitutions which we expect to do the 
educating. We must feed the willing 
horse if we expect him to carry the 
burdens. A helping hand from Con- 
gress as this time will have far reaching 
beneficial results not only at the present 
time but also 5, 10, 15 and 20 years from 
now. As John Adams wrote into the 
1780 Constitution of the then new State 
of Massachusetts: ; 

Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, 
diffused generally among the body of the 
people, being necessary for the preservation 
of their rights and liberties * * * it shall 
be the duty of the legislators and magi- 
strates, in all future periods of this com- 
monwealth to cherish the interests of litera- 
ture and the sciences, and all seminaries of 
them; * * * public schools and grammar 
schools in the towns; to encourage private 
societies and public institutions. 


Statement in Favor of Protecting the 
Collective-Bargaining Rights of Super- 
visors—H. R. 9142 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, most 
friends of organized labor agree about 
the need to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act. 
I hope that this will constitute one of 
the top priority items of a liberal and 
forward-looking Democratic administra- 
tion, which I am sure the American peo- 
ple will elect come November. 

Meanwhile, it is desirable that we 
eliminate some of the more objection- 
able provisions of the act. I find that 
the Labor-Management Relations Act is 
particularly shabby in the treatment of 
supervisors, and I have, therefore, in- 
troduced a bill which would restore to 
supervisors the right to collective bar- 
gaining., Under the Taft-Hartley Act 
supervisors are excluded from the pro- 
tective provisions of the act. The Labor- 
Management Relations Act defines su- 
pervisors in the broadest terms and 
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makes it possible for unscrupulous em- 
ployers to clothe many employees with 
titles and thus exclude them from the 
protection provided by the act and evade 
collective-bargaining obligations. 

Many employees who have tradition- 
ally been regarded as eligible for union 
membership are included as supervisors 
under the broad terms of the act, and 
thus deprived for all practical purposes 
of the rights to collective bargaining. 

The basis for excluding supervisors 
from the protection of the act is a dis- 
tortion of the Biblical maxim that no 
man can serve two masters. If super- 
visors were to belong to unions, the pro- 
ponents of the restrictions claim, they 
might be faced with serving the interest 
of both unions and management. This 
is an old argument. Opponents of 
unions used the same shibboleths when 
they fought the original National Labor 
Relations Act. Unionization has not 
increased the conflict of interest between 
management and labor, but has equal- 
ized the strength of the two parties and 
has made true collective bargaining and 
its many benefits possible. 

Passage of H. R. 9142 would represent 
a step in the right direction. It would 
eliminate one of the inequities of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


Pie for Ballots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend by remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the poem entitled “Pie 
for Ballots.” The Mr. Casey, referred to 
in the poem, is a leading citizen of the 
Knoxville, Iowa, community and an out- 
standing editor of one of the Knoxville 
papers. Mr. Osborn, the poet, is a long- 
_ time businessman: 

OSBORN’S PIE FOR BALLOTS 

“The blood flows freely in my head 

And likely will until I’m dead, 

So while the blood of life still flows 

My ignorance I shall expose. 

Casey, my friend, is ignorant too 

He don’t like Ike but I sure do; 

Yet on some issues we agree 

And eye to eye—alike we see. 

He blames Ike for the farmer’s plight 

This makes me mad enough to fight. 

I ought to kick him on the shin— 

He knows who caused the fix we're in. 

I lost my vote for 20 years 

And lived ‘Through Blood and Sweat and 

Tears’ 

While our economy was tied 

To war—this cannot be denied. 

Yes, I like Ike, he is sincere 

And by his deeds he makes it clear 

That peace, not war, will be his plan 

So long as he is in command.” 


May I ask Mr. Casey, What sort of pros- 
perity does our country need; more police 
action in Korea where 94,000 lives were lost? 
Ike’s efforts provided an armistice. 


Casey referred to a disease among farmers 
as Bensonitis. It is my opinion that farmers 
who think things through are beginning to 
see the light. 
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Sound reasoning on their part should con- 
vince them that their ballot, their independ- 
ence, is too precious to exchange or barter 
for political promises. Politics is corrupt 
neither party can deliver pie in the sky for 
votes. 

Ike inherited a $265 billion debt 4 years 
ago and the pie eaters in and out of Govern- 
ment are not content with bread—the staff 
of life. 

The radio has just announced that Ike will 
run again. 

Dr. Roberts has said “That the man is not 
living who can defeat Ike for his second 
term.” 

E. O. OSBORN. 


Doctor’s Bereaved Boy Waits Message 
Promised ky Bishop Fulton Sheen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY - 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I record in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the sad story 
of-a dear friend. Dr. Vincent Sheeran 
served the United States humbly and 
loyally. He was charitable, patriotic, 
and devoted. The brief but touching 
account by Mr. Gene Flinn, the author, 
eloquently tells of the doctor’s love for 
children. If more parents were like Dr. 
Sheeran there would be less juvenile de- 
linquency in the world and more happi- 
ness. Dr. Vincent Sheeran, devoted 
father, doctor of the poor, faithful citi- 
zen of his country, beloved neighbor, 
stanch supporter of his city, humble but 
loving servant of his church, has an- 
swered the eternal rollcall. He will be 
missed by all and each. 

The article follows: 

[From the Jersey Journal of March 7, 1956] 
Dr. SHEERAN WAS FATHER, PAL, BASEBALL 

CoacH, No. 1 FaN—DoctTor’s BEREAVED Boy 

WAITS MESSAGE PROMISED BY BISHOP FULTON 

SHEEN 

-(By Gene Flinn) 

What do you tell an 11-year-old boy when 
the man who had been his father, pal, base- 
ball coach, No. 1 fan, and countless other 
things dies suddenly? 

Perhaps today’s mails hold an answer to 
this question, for young Brian Sheeran of 
Jersey City is expecting a very important 
message—a letter from Bishop Fulton Sheen. 

The bishop administered the last rites of 
the Roman Catholic Church to the lad’s 
father, Dr. Vincent Sheeran, when the physi- 
cian died of a heart attack in Florida Mon- 
day. The clergyman had been a guest at 
the same hotel. 

And after her husband’s death, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Sheeran had requested of the prelate: 

“Could you write a little note for me to 
take home to my son? It would help me 
explain to him how his father died.” 

But the bishop, instead, asked for the 
boy’s address and said that he would rather 
write him a letter than a brief note. 

Everyone in the Bergen section of Jersey 
City, where the physician had lived all of 
his 50 years, was aware of the closeness 
between Dr. Sheeran and his son. 

And, of course, none knew it more than 
Brian himself. 

“After office hours my father used to come 
down and watch me play ball with the Little 
Leaguers,” the boy said. “He always told 
me, ‘If you strike out, strike out swinging.’ 
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“And when I made a bunch of errors, he’d ` 
say, ‘Tomorrow is another day.’” 

On other occasions Brian became a spec- 
tator with his father when the two watched 
the major leaguers—sometimes seeing Leo 
Kiely of Hoboken, the youth’s first cousin 
and baseball idol, pitch for the Boston Red 
Sox. 

“Lots of other times he’d have a picnic 
in our back yard for the fellows on the team 
and the kids in the neighborhood,” Brian 
added. 

Dr. Sheeran, whose funeral is tomorrow, 
was fond of all children and the esteem in 
which youngsters held him was demon- 
strated after his death. 

“The boys and girls from the neighborhood 
took up a collection for donations for mass 
cards for him,” Hugh Clark, a neighbor, de- 
clared at Quinn’s Funeral Home in Jersey 
City last night. “About 16 of them were 
here today to say a prayer for him.” 

“They liked him because he was interested 
in them,” a friend declared. “He mended 
their cuts and bruises and understood their 
problems.” 

When he attended St. Peter’s Prep, Dr. 
Sheeran was too small to make the varsity 
teams. But, according to a former class- 
mate, “he stretched out his legs when he 
went to St. Bonaventure’s College and played 
forward on the basketball team.” 

After being graduated from Georgetown 
University Medical School, the Jersey City 
physician set up his office in the Bergen sec- 
tion, where he was a general practitioner the 
past 25 years, 

Dr. Sheeran, whose brother, Frank, is a 
Jersey City tax commissioner, was a member 

of the staffs of three hospitals and had been 
active in many medical and religious soci- 
eties in Hudson County. 

Yet he always managed to find time to 
watch his son play ball—and to console him 
when errors came faster than hits by remind- 
ing him, “Tomorrow is another day.” 


Archbishop Beran of Prague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the per- 
secution of organized religion and de- 
portation are two favorite techniques 
used by the Soviets in the communiza- 
tion of captive countries. The Commu- 
nists recognize that the worship of God 
is a powerful force in any nation and 
that absolute control is impossible unless 
worship is supplanted by obedience to the 
doctrines of Marxism-Leninism. Along 
with religious persecution the Commu- 
nists concentrate on the mass deporta- 
tion of other noncooperative groups. 
According to testimony received before 
the Select Committee on Communist 
Aggression of the House of Representa- 
tives, approximately 15 million people 
have been interned in slave labor camps 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


A tragic example of the methodical 
religious persecution practiced by the 
Communists was the campaign against 
the Roman Catholic Church in Czecho- 
Slovakia. Emphasis was placed on the 
Catholic Church because of its strength 
among the people of Czechoslovakia. To 
place the church under strict Commu- 
nist control the attack was concentrated 
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against the Catholic hierarchy, espe- 
cially Archbishop Josef Beran. 

Archbishop Beran fought hard against 
Communist control of church affairs. 
He fought desperately to prevent the 
atheistic Kremlin from interfering with 
the worship of God. He protested vigor- 
ously against Communist inroads on the 
Catholic Church and constantly opposed 
any measures that would limit the re- 
ligious rights and freedoms of the 
Czechoslovakian people. Perceiving that 
Archbishop Beran was an instrumental 
force in preventing complete Red control 
of Czechoslovakia, the Communist gov- 
ernment passed. a series of laws and de- 
crees in an attempt to destroy Czech 
Catholicism, The church was put under 
strict Government control and in effect 
all clergymen were made civil servants 
of the state. The Archbishop protested 
vehemently in defense of the rights of 
the church. In December of 1949 the 
Communist government retaliated and 
secretly imprisoned him, and in March 
of 1951 the official Prague radio stated: 

Archbishop of Prague Josef Beran, because 
of his negative attitude toward the church 
laws, was fired * * * and was directed to 
live outside the Prague diocese. 


According to latest reports, the where- 
abouts of the archbishop is still un- 
known. 

In other countries behind the Iron 
Curtain clergymen suffered the identical 
fate as Archbishop Beran as the Commu- 
nist regimes set out to eliminate the 
church as a threat to their complete con- 
trol over the peoples of the satellite coun- 
tries. In February of 1952 the Vatican 
reported that in Europe 64 out of 130 
diocese in Communist-controlled coun- 
tries were without bishops. Perhaps the 
most famous of the clergymen who were 
imprisoned are Cardinal Mindszenty and 
Archbishop Joszef Groesz, of Hungary; 
Cardinal Wyszynski, of Poland; and-Car- 
dinal Stepinac, of Yugoslavia. 

The American people proclaim their 
admiration and their hearts are filled 
with grief for the clergymen and slave 
laborers who are being tortured by the 
godless Communists. Furthermore, they 
fervently pray that God grant them 
strength to endure the incessant oppres- 
sion by the barbarous Communists. It is 
also essential that all the free nations of 
the world denounce the uncivilized tac- 
tics of the Communists and emphatically 
demand that these enslaved people be re- 
leased from their bondage and be grant- 
ed their full freedom. 


For a New Foreign-Aid Concept 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Barbara Ward, writing in the 
New York Times of Sunday, March 11, 
has an interesting article on foreign aid, 

I do not agree with all the statements 
that Miss Ward makes in her article and 
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my purpose for inserting it in the RECORD 
at this time and at this point is to pre- 
sent to members of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee and to House Mem- 
bers generally, a point of view relating 
to foreign aid which is rather novel. 
Miss Ward’s article is challenging and, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including it herewith: 
For A NEw FOREIGN-AID CONCEPT 
(By Barbara Ward) 


The time has clearly come to do some hard, 
new thinking on the whole issue of foreign 
aid. A full-decade has passed since it began 
to be an annual feature of budget making 
in the United States—and in the British 
Commonwealth and indeed among the Eu- 
ropean colonial powers as well. Moreover, 
the suggestion has now been made by the 
Republican administration that aid, in some 
form, should continue for at least another 
decade. The Colombo plan—under which 
British Commonwealth countries contribute 
to Asian development—has had its life ex- 
tended and there are successive 5-year devel- 
opment schemes in many colonies. 

One way and another, it is a safe gen- 
eralization to say that over the last decade 
and probably for another decade to come, 
the Western powers are contributing about 
1 percent of their rising national incomes 
to help forward the development of less for- 
tunate lands. In some years—for instance, 
at the height of the Marshall plan—the 
American percentage has been even higher. 

This vast transfer of wealth which, if sus- 
tained, could exceed $100 billion (from all 
Western sources) by 1966, has been under- 
taken, on the whole, under the spur of ne- 
cessity. The Western governments rightly 
believe that economic collapse is the in- 
evitable prelude to Communist expansion. 
Sooner than see segment after segment of 
the free world slip under totalitarian con- 
trol, they have put their hands in their 
pockets and paid up. 

It cannot be said that the program has 
been a failure. Given the scale of economic 
and political disintegration caused by the 
last war, the advance of communism might 
have been much more devastating. To give 
a concrete example, if India had failed to 
secure the American wheat loan during the 
1951 famine, distress in the cities and re- 
sentment against internal grain hoarders 
would almost certainly have returned Com- 
munist governments to power in some of 
the southern Indian states. These areas 
would then have become the beachheads— 
the Yenans—for further Communist advance. 

Even the Chinese debacle does not dis- 
prove the point, for the aid given was rela- 
tively small and the catastrophe had been 
prepared by 40 years of internal upheaval 
and civil war and nearly a decade of enemy 
occupation. 

Yet there are plenty of voices raised to 
protest that the policy has not been a suc- 
cess, either. There is a widespread feeling 
that it is not giving value for money and 
the feeling has been intensified by Mr. 
Khbrushchev's junketings around Asia. 

Take the example of India again. Since 
1949, American gifts or grants to India have 
amounted to about half a billion dollars. 
The free gifts of steel alone—with the in- 
clusion of the recent deal for India’s rail- 
roads—have reached about 750,000 tons. 
Yet when the Russians announce that they 
wlil sell—not give, but sell—a million tons 
of steel to India, the Indian press breaks 
out in hosannas while all America gets is a 
spanking for Mr. Dulles’ indiscretions over 
Goa. If foreign aid is a program for making 
friends and influencing people, it seems, in 
India, to be a flop. 

The outlook is in some ways even less 
satisfactory in Burma and Indonesia. Both 
countries have actually refused American 
aid on the grounds that it would weaken 
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their neutrality. Yet Burma’s Premier U Nu 
is all gratitude when Russia offers to sell 
machinery and technical aid in return for 
rice—once again, the element of giving is 
marginal—and Indonesia is ready to receive 
Soviet and satellite aid in expanding its oil 
and rubber industries without, apparently, 
a qualm over neutralism. 

The Russians seem to be able to get more 
support by selling than the West by giving. 
Surely there is something wrong with a pro- 
gram that produces such an equivocal re- 
sult. 

These attacks on the effectiveness of for- 
eign aid are all the more bitter because they 
are relatively new. Up to last year, it was 
dificult to attack Western foreign aid for 
producing fewer results than Soviet offers, 
since there were no Soviet offers—save to 
Communist China. The entry of Mr. 
Khrushchey into the field—with offers of 
dams and steel plants and machinery and 
technicians (all at a price)—has created an 
entirely new entry point for criticism and 
doubt. 

Nor is it simply that political results can 
be compared—with disparagement for West- 
ern achievement. The whole concept of 
competitive aid-giving becomes increasingly 
distasteful. Where will it end? Are the 
Western Powers now to dance to any tune a 
local Asian—or, indeed, African—government 
chooses to play simply because Moscow is 
waiting in the wings and shuffling its feet? 

Senator RUSSELL was no doubt hardly seri- 
ous when he suggested that annual foreign- 
aid programs—which no one suggests should 
exceed $4 billion—would bankrupt an Amer- 
ica with a national income nearing $400 
billion. But his uneasiness sprang from 
the not unreasonable fear that Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s promises and not Asia’s needs could 
come to determine future economic assist- 
ance. : 

The whole effort could get out of hand 
and the West would find itself maneuvered 
into a competitive game of aid in which 
ever higher grants brought it ever smaller 
political returns. These are not irresponsible 
reservations. They only underline once 
again the need to give the whole concept 
of foreign aid a long, hard look. 


The first point to be noted is reassuring. 
Russia’s entry into the field of foreign aid has 
not undone the solid work of reconstruction 
already achieved in Asia with help from the 
West. The internal Communist Party in 
such key areas as Burma and Malaya is very 
much weaker than it was, say, in 1948, and 
a principal reason for this is the fact that 
there has been no disastrous collapse of local 
economies such as preceded the defeat of 
Chiang Kai-shek in China. In fact, insofar 
as Soviet aid helps to strengthen economic 
life im Asia, it can even be a factor in 
strengthening the present non-Communist 
regimes. 

The initiative that the Russians appear 
to have gained is much more in the interna- 
tional arena, in the sensitive, fluctuating 
relations between the free world, the Com- 
munists and the uncommitted nations. 
This initiative is political. Indeed, it is im- 
possible either to gage or counter Russia's 
new economic policies unless one remembers 
that, under the Communist system, every- 
thing is subordinate to ideology, in other 
words, to political manipulation. 

But this fact does not weaken Russia’s 
effectiveness. On the contrary, the political 
slant of Communist economic policies— 
whether of loans or technical assistance or 
barter or ordinary trade—is their great 
strength. Equally, the lack of any political 
or ideological framework is the greatest 
single source of weakness in the aid program 
undertaken by the West. 

The Soviet Union seeks to export two 
main ideological themes. The first is nega- 
tive—the imperialist record of the West. 
Russia's control over its satellites in Europe 
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seems remote from Asia. And its earlier 
colonizing march eastward across the steppes 
did not result in imperial control over civ- 
ilized and self-conscious communities such 
as India or Burma or the Malayan princi- 
palities. The Soviet brand of colonization 
has therefore barely impinged upon Asian 
consciousness whereas the memories of 
British or French or Dutch colonial control 
are still recent and raw. 

One may ask, it is true, how Soviet propa- 
ganda has continued to include the United 
States—the least imperialist great power in 
recorded history—in the imperialist smear. 
But the answer is clear. It relies partly upon 
“guilt by asociation” brought about by 
America’s link with its western colony-hold- 
ing allies.. It also uses the lunatic syllo- 
gisms of Marxism—‘all capitalists are im- 
perialists, America is capitalist, therefore it is 
imperialist.” But it can also exploit a fact 
of colonial history not always understood in 
the West but painfully remembered in Asia. 

A chief technique whereby Western powers 
obtained control in eastern lands was by sid- 
ing with one or the other side in a local civil 
war and then dominating the victor to whom 
they had assured success. The Western 
Powers, for instance, secured many of their 
semicolonial privileges in China by helping 
the Manchu Emperor to defeat the great Tai 
Ping revolt of the mid-19th century. 
Against this quite recent historical back- 
ground, it has been easy for Communist prop- 
aganda to interpret American support for 
Chiang Kai-shek in the Chinese civil war as 
the re-entry point of “Western imperial con- 
trol” in China. 

Nor have byproducts of the conflict, such 
as military operations by Chinese Nationalists 
in Northern Burma and their intrigues with 
local Karen dissidents, lessened suspicion. 
In fact, these activities were the main reason 
for Burma’s refusal to accept further Ameri- 
can aid while welcoming Russian offers. 
Asia is still mined with anti-Western suspi- 
cion. This is a fact of history and only a 
different evolution of future history will 
modify it. 

But fully as important to Soviet propa- 
ganda are its positive pictures of Communist 
world policy and of the place of proffered 
economic aid within this wider ideological 
framework. The Soviet Union, so the propa- 
ganda trumpet proclaims day after day, 
stands for a world in which all domination by 
one nation over another will cease, in which 
all will cooperate in creating a peaceful 
brotherly international order and in which 
socialist production—already so brilliantly 
successful in Russia—will raise living stand- 
ards to undreamed-of heights. 


“And in proof, good friends in Asia, of the 
success of Communist methods at home and 
of the wealth which we can create ourselves 
and want to help you to create, here is a steel 
mill—at only 2% percent interest rates— 
and here a million tons of steel—though paid 
for in Indian goods.” 

Aid, in short, is simply part of a much 
wider sales talk on communism as a method 
and a goal, a method of raising internal 
wealth and for sharing it in a cooperative 
world order. Soviet propaganda does not 
make its offers negatively—as a means of de- 
fending either itself or Asia against the West. 
The underlying theme is the collapse and 
decadence of capitalist imperialism. Not out 
of fear but out of success, generosity, and 
confidence the new economic offers are made. 

All this may make Mr. Khrushchey sound 
unbearably brash in Western ears. But to 
the new nations of Asia it may seem more 
like the voice of achievement and self- 
respect. 

In comparison with all this, our Western 
political approach makes a very poor show- 
ing. It is, in fact, overwhelmingly negative 
and defensive. In numberless debates in 
Congress, in speeches without end to West- 
ern electorates, in commentaries and articles, 
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one theme emerges above all—that giving 
aid to backward areas is a painful necessity 
made inevitable only because they must be 
kept out of the Communist camp. 

Nearly every program of assistance is final- 
ly rammed through the legislature with the 
techniques of Dicken’s Fat Boy—“I wants to 
make yer flesh creep.” Refuse this appro- 
priation and Bongaland will slip forever un- 
der the Communist yoke. 

But, then, by a remarkable psychological 
somersault, the same legislators who have 
grimly consented in pure self-interest to 
provide perhaps half the necessary funds, de- 
nounce the recipient peoples as ungrateful 
scoundrels who show no due appreciation of 
the magnificent generosity shown them—in 
strict preservation of Western skins. Yet is 
it logical to expect gratitude for steps taken 
openly and crudely in self-defense? 

This sense that western economic assist- 
ance is, in western eyes, no more than a 
weapon in the cold war has, of course, been 
intensified by its close association with mili- 
tary aid. Not only do nations which sign on 
militarily receive more aid, but the balance 
of military and economic assistance in the 
general western aid budget is heavily 
weighted on the military side. Yet if there 
is one hope more determined than any other 
among the peoples of Asia it is to keep out of 
atomic war. The Russians rarely mention 
war, except to rattle their own hydrogen 
bombs. If Soviet tanks are sent to Egypt, 
Colonel Nasser promises nothing. He is not 
pressed to take sides. No Russian envoy in- 
veighs against Indian or Burmese neutralism. 
On the contrary, they are praised for being 
peace-loving. Even where close Russian de- 
fense ties exist, as with China or North Korea, 
the economic aspects of aid are underlined, 
the military glossed over. Russian aid does 
not, therefore, appear to tie the recipient to 
either side in the world struggle. It appears 
to respect neutralism. 

Many western statesmen, on the contrary, 
are forever nagging at Asia on this issue. 
As a result, they seem for their own selfish 
reasons to be drawing the East toward an 
atomic armageddon. There can be no doubt 
which attitude has the greater political ap- 
peal. 

In all this welter of western insistence upon 
self-interest and self-defense, one looks in 
vain for any consistent exposition of a posi- 
tive policy of foreign aid, some general polit- 
ical philosophy to match the Communist con- 
fidence in world brotherhood based on so- 
cialist production, some framework of soli- 
darity between givers and takers of aid, some 
aspect of human concern beyond the narrow 
limits of common fear. Once or twice, a 
more generous western initiative has been 
taken. : 

President Truman’s original point 4 con- 
cept of aid called for a “bold new program” 
of shared technical progress. President 
Eisenhower, in one major speech, spoke of 
pledging the free world’s resources to com- 
bating want and disease and hunger—the 
permanent enemies of mankind. But by no 
effort of imagination can these few initiatives 
be stretched out into a consistent, sustained 
expression of western intent. The positive 
utterances are quite drowned in the flood of 
argument and debate based exclusively upon 
fear and defense and cold war and the Com- 
munist menace. 

If the West has a positive policy, Asia has 
not heard of it. But it hears about Com- 
munist brotherhood and Socialist solidarity 
every day of the week. Is it surprising that 
the political impact of Soviet economic offers 
is heightened thereby, while the West goes on 
giving more but with less effect? 

The urgent question now is whether the 
Western powers can do anything to lessen 
or end the ambiguities and disappointments 
so far attendant upon the giving of foreign 
aid. There are, in fact, only 3 alternatives— 
to stop giving it altogether, to put up with 
the political disadvantages and to continue 
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the present program on a “cold war’ "basis, 
or to try to find the proper political frame- 
work for a consistent program. 

The first may be ruled out, for, whatever 
the political disappointments of the last dec- 
ade, the fact remains that Western aid can 
still make a crucial difference economically 
between stability or collapse in Asia, for 
collapse helps one side only—the Commun- 
ists. 

The second alternative is possible but very 
unattractive. It could lead in the end to 
total frustration for, if Western giving con- 
tinues without corresponding political ad- 
vantage, domestic pressures against the pro- 
gram will grow, the aid will be given ever 
more grudgingly, the effects will become even 
less advantageous—and so on in a downward 
spiral of resentment and ill will. 

There remains the third alternative— 
to find a positive political philosophy of 
western assistance so that the program of 
foreign aid may be based not solely on ex+ 
pediency, self-interest, Communist competi- 
tiveness or the cold war, but upon convic- 
tion and principle. Such a program should 
not be beyond the West’s political imagina- 
tion. On the contrary, it can be argued 
that it is a logical development of our exist- 
ing social traditions in the West. 

Long before the Communists appropriated 
it, the solidarity of mankind was a firm base 
of western, Christian tradition. Today, un- 
der the shadow of the hydrogen bomb and 
atomic fall-out, we have at least a physi- 
cal solidarity of potential destruction. And 
if we are one world in physical vulnera- 
bility, our only hope is to become one world 
in moral responsibility as well, 

Within the national community, we have 
discovered, in the last century, one &ey 
to a shared sense of moral solidarity in the 
principle of “the general welfare’’-—in other 
words, in an agreed sharing of wealth be- 
tween well-to-do and underprivileged. This 
technique only waits to be extended, as a 
matter of conviction and principle, to the 
world of nation-states which now make up 
one neighborhood in our shrinking, atomic 
world. 

The formula devised and proved workable 
after the war in the United Natoins Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration is prob- 
ably the best mechanism to express the new 
solidarity. One percent of national income 
contributed to backward areas from the 
wealthy West—the percentage which they 
have, without planning or policy, in fact 
expended in the last decade—would meet 
world needs today and would expand fur- 
ther as national incomes continue to bound 
up around the Atlantic, 


But the mechanism is less important 
than the conviction, accepted by electorates 
and by their representatives, that in the 
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science and technology, communities claim- 
ing Christian inspiration and inheriting the 
humanism of western tradition must ex- 
tend their sense of solidarity beyond na- 
tional frontiers. In the words of the poet, 
Auden, “We must love each other or die.” 

And, as so often happens when principle 
takes the place of expediency and good will 
of fear, we should find that such a change 
of emphasis would go far to counter what is 
practically unsatisfactory and discouraging 
in our present programs. A settled~ policy 
of aid, based upon a predetermined per- 
centage of national resources, would make 
possible the long-term planning of aid which 
President Eisenhower has declared to be nec- 
essary for the program’s full effect. 

The decision to extend aid as a matter 
of conviction and principle removes the ef- 
fort from competitive bidding in the cold 
war and the scale of aid would be deter- 
mined not by Russian offers and cajolements 
but by settled western practice. The ac- 
cent on the cold war could fade because it 
would no longer be essential to secure ap- 
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propriations under the forced draught of 
fear. Above all, the link with war and atomic 
weapons and military preparedness could be 
broken because the program would exist in- 
dependently of any threats of aggression and 
would continue equal and unshaken in times 
of crisis as in a calm world and a long peace. 

Such a change of emphasis might not 
overnight dispel the memories of centuries 
of western imperialism or reassure Asia en- 
tirely on the purposes and policies of the 
powerful West. But in a decade or more, 


when time had reinforced the principle, and _ 


foreign aid had become an orderly proce- 
dure, unhurried, unquestioned, and unafraid, 
it would be found that Asian suspicions and 
Western frustrations had alike given ground 
before the new worldwide experiment in 
partnership and good will. 


I Speak for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following essay en- 
titled “I Speak for Democracy,” written 
by Miss Sydney Fox, a student at the 
North Bend High School, North Bend, 
Oreg. The essay was prepared for the 
I Speak for Democracy contest sponsored 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
North Bend: 


You know who I am. 

I lie hidden in your hearts, in the hearts 
of men and women everywhere. 

You don’t know me for the color of my 
skin, my religious creed, my noble title—my 
name isn’t the first word spoken by a new- 
born babe or am I the cry of the laborman, 
but you know me, you know me for what I 
have given to you, the people. Your trust is 
in me for I have lit the flame of freedom and 
equality, and I cannot, I will not, be ex- 
tinguished. 3 

Though I have marched on century after 
century I came forth only 180 years ago 
when, your ideas smothered, your tongues 
bound, and your every action watched by a 
country far across the sea, you cried out. 
Your souls begged for freedom and the battle 
cry became, “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” Like a tree with its many branches 
spread out I gave strength to a crippled na- 
tion and hope to that tired, unknown soldier 
who fought for his country because he be- 
lieved in me. I became your challenge, your 
motto, and your risk, and together we have 
succeeded. Together we have not followed 
the usual courses of a nation, to rise and 
then fall, because you have stood by me both 
in time of peace and in time of war. 

Unlike the store owner, who on opening 
day gives something free to the patrons, I 
give everything free and I give the same 
quantity and the same quality to each and 
every one of you. As a child you have 
played with your dolls and your trains, and 
believed in Santa Claus. ‘You had security. 
You had me. The government is not chosen 
by a select few but by you, the people, for 
I have entrusted to you the power of de- 
cision. Use it wisely. The street the city 
council member walks on, his neighbor, the 
Swedish farmer also uses—you are entitled 
to hear the truth, and not only what one 
voice wants you to hear—whether you be 
Catholic or Protestant, your vote is of equal 
value—because you are the son of an Italian 
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shoemaker does not mean that your children 
and your children’s children must be shoe- 
makers—the boy next door may be your 
best friend or your worst foe—because you 
are crippled your voice of opinion is not de- 
prived of you—because you are an atheist 
you will not be imprisoned—because you 
are wise does not mean you can degrade the 
ignorant, for I walk beside all of you, the 
sailor, the carpenter, the handyman, the 
truckdriver, the disabled, the bankers, the 
car salesman, the cattleman, and all of you 
enjoy the same rights, the same punish- 
ments, and the same rewards. 

My trade name, freedom, has been tried 
and tested for more than 175 years by the 
American people. It is a better brand than 
any put out by other nations because it’s 
ingredients, people, government, and society, 
are combined in the right formula to make 
the best compound, freedom and equality. 
Follow me and your paths will be trodden, 
your heads will lift higher, your smiles will 
be happier, and your hearts prouder. 

Those nations which regard me trivial now, 
some day shall not because the hearts of the 
people shall speak. My purpose shall ring 
from every nation and they will take me as 
their leader, as freedom’s holly light, for the 
people know I’m right, they know I'm just, 
for I am democracy. 

SypNneEy Fox, 


Dr. Sidney Mandell Never Told Heroic 
War Deeds for Which Country Honored 
Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I felt the RECORD 
should contain this glorious story of 
heroism written by Gene Flinn, of the 
Jersey Journal, one of the leading news- 
papers of New Jersey. Mr. Flinn is per- 
forming a remarkable service by re- 
counting for posterity the unforgettable 
deeds of the heroic dead. 

Dr. Sidney Mandell’s life above all 
should be recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for his brave, loyal, and dis- 
tinguished service to the Congress and 
to the country. Dr. Mandell was decor- 
ated with the second highest honor our 


Nation bestows—the Distinguished Serv-. 


ice Cross as well as the Purple Heart 

and Bronze Star. His family, his com- 

munity, and his country mourn his loss. 

We are grateful for his service. So Dr. 

Sidney Mandell, physician to the 

wounded, counselor to the bereaved, 

hero humble but unequaled, has heard 
the last bugle call. He will be mourned 
by the many, as he was loved by all. 

The article follows: 

Dr. SIDNEY MANDELL Never ToLD HEROIC War 
DEEDS FOR WHICH COUNTRY HONORED Him— 
RECEIVED DSC, PURPLE HEART, BRONZE STAR 

(By Gene Flinn) 

Although he had earned the second highest 
honor our Nation bestows upon her heroes— 
the Distinguished Service Cross—for extraor- 
dinary courage under enemy fire while at- 
tending wounded during the Battle of the 
Bulge, the family and friends of Dr. Sidney 
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Mandell have never known the details of his 
heroism. : 

He never spoke of it. Few people were even 
aware that the easygoing, soft-spoken physi- 
cian had wont this great honor. And when 
the subject came up, he would usually dis- 
miss it quickly by saying: 

“Many, many other men should have won 
it instead of me.” 

While caring for the wounded, Dr. Man- 
dell—he had been a captain in the Army— 
had become one of them, having been 
wounded by shrapnel. Besides the Purple 
Heart, he had been awarded the Bronze Star 
for gallant deeds, which he likewise chose to 
keep to himself. 

Although France had brought him glory, 
Britain brought him happiness. For it was 
there in 1943 that he married his sweetheart, 
whom he had met 9 years prior to this, while 
attending medical school at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in Scotland. His bride was the 
daughter of one of his professors. 

Dr. Mandell, who died Sunday in his 48d 
year, and whose funeral was held Monday, 
was drawn to medicine and had dreamed of 
being a doctor even in his high-school days— 
before he had become one of the youngest 
graduates of Dickinson High School in his 
native Jersey City. He was 15 years old at 
his commencement. 

- “Sid used to play doctor when he was a 
boy,” his brother, Murray, declared while 
sitting shiva for Dr. Mandell at the latter’s 
Union City residence last night. “He was in- 
terested in boxing when he attended New 
York University, but his heart was always 
set on being a physician.” 

Besides his practice, Dr. Mandell served 
as chief anaesthetist at Fairmount Hospital. 
And his many patients felt that as he dead- 
ened pain with anaesthetics in the operating 
room, he eased suffering with kindness in his 
general practice. 

His knowledge of languages—he spoke 
Italian, German, Polish and Spanish—proved 
an asset in treating recent immigrants. 

One Italian-born woman, who had diffi- 
culty with English, once said of him: 

“First, I was so frightened. But the doc- 
tor—he bring happiness. His voice is sofe— 
and he speaks my language.” 

And the doctor spoke everybody’s language, 
according to a nurse who worked for him. 

“He was always even-tempered and I 
never saw him become excited,” he said. 
“And all the doctors and nurses who knew 
him were very fond of him.” 

When he was not occupied with his work, 
Dr. Mandell spent every available hour with 
his family—his wife, Roberta, and two 
daughters, Vicki, 7, and Bonnie, 4. 

“He always set aside Sunday for his fam- 


ily,” Mrs. Mandell said. “And one of the last 


things he did before he was seized with his 
sudden heart attack was drive Vicki to Sun- 
day School.” 

Dr. Mandell never saw his daughter again. 
For the man who had given heart to so many 
others, in doing so, had exhausted his own. 


President Eisenhower’s Announcement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the business on the floor was the upper 
Colorado River project, but it was the 
announcement by President Eisenhower 
of his willingness to run for reelection 
that captured the primary attention of 
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the Members of Congress. “Now,” said 
a Member from Minnesota jubilantly, 
“if we can only get rid of Secretary Ben- 
son, we are in.” 

Congressman LEON Gavin, of Penn- 
sylvana, was listening to the testimony 
of a witness before his armed services 
subcommittee when suddenly the chair- 
man banged the gavel and declared: 

Gentlemen, the President has just an- 
nounced his candidacy for reelection. 


GavIN was startled. No one had en- 
tered the room—no phone had rung. 
Was the chairman psychic? Then he 
looked more closely at the chairman and 
saw the answer. In the chairman’s 
pocket was a small transistor radio to 
which he had been listening. 

Another Congressman told of the con- 
fidence of Senator THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN, of Rhode Island, that the Presi- 
dent would run. “Why, he is a young 
man,” said GREEN, who ran successfully 
for reelection to the Senate 2 years ago 
at age 87. A short time ago GREEN used 
to wrestle for exercise, but now limits 
himself to walking to and from the 
Capitol, which is approximately 4 miles 
from his place of residence. He said he 
expects to run for reelection even after 
he is 100, but he is bothered by one 
thought: “How would the people of 
Rhode Island accept the candidacy of a 
man who is 105 years of age?” 

In a speech to the House immediately 
following the announcement, Minority 
Leader Joz Martin, of Massachusetts, 
expressed delight with the decision and 
said he knew the President would run 
again if he could. Majority Leader 
JOHN McCormack wondered as to the 
wisdom of the decision in view of the 
grueling demands of the presidential 
office. 

And so, at long last, the die has been 
cast. Millions of Americans—Democrats 
and Republicans alike—who prayed for 
the President’s recovery at the time he 
suffered his heart attack 5 months ago, 
will continue to pray for his good health 
and for many more years of life for him. 
Obviously, Mr. Eisenhower must be much 
more careful and restrained than in the 
past. -He must be wary of the advice of 
political strategists who may require him 
to flex his muscles and run through 
obstacle courses in order to prove his 
physical fitness. In 1944 President 
Roosevelt indicated that he was not going 
to make a strenuous campaign for re- 
election. However, when stories of his 
failing health began to crop up, his 
advisers suggested that it would be a 
good idea for him to show that he really 
was physically qualified to again be 
President. Thereupon, Mr. Roosevelt 
undertook an exhausting program of 
traveling, of meetings, of campaigning. 
He sat in an open car in cold, pouring 
rain. Presumably his health was excel- 
lent, and he was reelected. Yet, in a few 
months, at age 63, he was dead. 

I hope that the heat of the coming 
campaign will not provoke Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s advisers to suggest comparable 
tests of physical endurance for him. 
After all, he is a candidate for the Presi- 
dency—not the Olympic team. The task 
of running the President’s office is rigor- 
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ous enough without having to undergo 
spectacular demonstrations of physical 
prowess. In his book The American 
President, Sidney Hyman states: 

According to the Hoover Commission in 
1951, the President is responsible in one way 
or another for the work of 9 major depart- 
ments, 104 bureaus, 12 sections, 108 services, 
51. branches, 460 offices, 631 divisions, 19 
administrations, 6 agencies, 16 areas, 40 
boards, 6 commands, 20 commissions, 19 cor- 
porations, 5 groups, 10 headquarters, 2 au- 
thorities, and 263 other miscellaneous and 
often overlapping bits of Government ma- 
chinery. 


If the President handles this job, he 
will be doing well. 

During the Civil War, when he could 
no longer tolerate the seemingly endless 
“waiting campaign” of Gen. George B. 
McClellan, President Lincoln relieved 
him of command of the Army and re- 
placed him with Gen. Joe Hooker. When 
Lincoln told Hooker he wanted action, 
Hooker tried to comply by creating the 
impression of tremendous activity. Even 
his dispatches from the field began with 
the heading, “Headquarters in the Sad- 
dle.” But his futile efforts did not im- 
press Lincoln. “The trouble with 
Hooker,” Lincoln remarked sadly, “is 
that he has his headquarters where his 
hindquarters ought to be.” 

As an old military man himself, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower must appreciate that 
political strategists frequently resemble 
military strategists in being unable to 
distinguish their headquarters from 
their hindquarters. 


More Scientists in Remaking for United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA — 
`- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent being granted me 
heretofore so to do, I am pleased to in- 
clude a copy of Concerning America’s 
Future Scientists, together with a reprint 
from the Science Teacher entitled “Na- 
tional Enrollments in High School 
Science.” 


As one of my committee memberships 
in this great legislative body is the 
Armed Services Committee, from infor- 
mation which I am sure all members of 
that committee have, and probably all 
Members of Congress interested have, it 
appears that- we in the United States 
have not kept pace in the matter of sci- 
ence students. And since it appears that 
so very much of the progress and prob- 
lems of the immediate years ahead 
sound in or are involved in the matter of 
nuclear power and other scientific devel- 


opments, it would, therefore, appear that - 


this and similar conventions are of ut- 
most importance to our national safety, 
security, and economic soundness. 


The articles are as follows: 


March 18 


CONCERNING AMERICA’S FUTURE SCIENTISTS: 
Facts ABOUT THE FUTURE SCIENTISTS OF 
AMERICA FOUNDATION 


YOUTH, SCIENCE, AND AMERICA’S FUTURE 


How many young people cross college 
graduation platforms before a new engineer 
comes along to accept his diploma? In 1950, 
it was 8.8; in 1951, 9.3; in 1952, 10.9; in 1953, 
12.6; and 1954, 13.1. The total number of 
college graduates also decreased during each 
of these years. 

Eighty to ninety percent of all students 
take science in the junior high-school grades. 
About two-thirds of all students continue 
their study of biology in the 10th grade. 
And then the big drop occurs. Less than 1 
in 4 of our 18-year-olds has had as much as 
1 course in chemistry, 1 in 5 a course in 
physics, and 1 in 10 a mathematics course 
beyond algebra or geometry. 

The demand for well-trained, stimulating 
science teachers is greater than it has ever 
been. 

THE FOUNDATION’S ROLE 


This Foundation endeavors to do what 
industry, professional societies, and science 
teachers think needs to be done to increase 
the number of capable young people who 
will continue toward engineering, scientific, 
and technical careers including science and - 
mathematics teaching. < 

Although teachers occupy a very strategic 
position for counseling students, they can- 
not carry the expense of career guidance 
materials and services. In many cases, the 
teachers themselves need programs to renew 
their training and bring them up to date on 
subject matter. 

These are reasons why the Future Scien- 
tists-of America Foundation turns to indus- 
try for help. Many companies and technical 
societies have invested several thousand dol- 
lars in the Foundation’s program during the 
past 3 years. The Foundation continues to 
be a source of new ideas. Interested organi- 
zations review all plans and approve ex- 
ploratory runs of promising ideas. The 
Foundation reports the results back to the 
Nation’s teachers and to other interested 
groups. 

WHAT OF TOMORROW: THE APPROVED 1956 

PROGRAM 


1. Science teacher recruitment ($7,500): 
Approximately’ 50,000 copies of the booklet, 
Careers in Science Teaching, will be needed 
by counselors in the Nation’s high schools 
and colleges. 

2. Tomorrow’s scientists ($2,000): A new 
8-page monthly publication will be tested 
with an experimental run of 4 issues in the 
spring semester of 1956. This student paper 
will contain stories featuring the work of 
today’s scientists, the methods they use, and 
how their training and experience enable 
them to develop success with these methods. 
The new publication may be an effective way 
to keep young people interested in science. 

3. Let’s help America’s science teachers 
find science-related summer jobs in indus- 
try ($1,000): This program continues to re- 
ceive widespread endorsement. The founda- 
tion will continue to keep it under study and 
to publicize its values. Ways to bring teach- 
ers and potential employers together will be 
explored. 

4. Research ($12.500): A major effort will 
be made to develop a complete name and ad- 
dress list of the Nation's science teachers to 
help the foundation administer its own pro- 
grams and to help other organizations con- 
tact America’s science teachers. 

The foundation will submit its programs 
to an advisory panel composed of 3 high- 
school teachers in each of the 48 States. 
Informal questionnaires will be used to iden- 
tify urgent and important additional areas 
of needed services. 

Staff members will attend conferences to 
share the experiences of the foundation with 


1956 


other groups and seek more effective ways 
to administer the foundation's programs. 

5. Career counseling materials and serv- 
ices ($7,500) : Teachers continue to find this 
bibliography of industrially sponsored mate- 
rials and services to be very useful. A 1956- 


.57 edition will be prepared; about 40,000 


copies will be distributed. 

6. Science achievement awards for students 
($15,000; this amount already assured for 
1956 by the American Society for Metals): 
The foundation will continue this program 
and seek to expand it. Students who submit 
clear, accurate, and well-illustrated reports 
of their projects will receive appropriate 
awards. 

7. Student chart-making contest ($1,000) : 
Young people will be encouraged to reveal 
the important work scientists do and the 
methods they use. The foundation will offer 
awards to students who, individually or in 
their classes, design informative and attrac- 
tive charts featuring these qualities. 

8. Fellowships for summer conferences 
($10,000 per conference; a 1956 west coast 
conference is already assured by the Crown 
Zellerbach Foundation): The values of the 
“research team” type of science teachers 
summer conference demonstrate that this 
type of program should be continued. Sev- 
eral conferences in 1956 are needed to deal 
with problems such as how student projects 
can serve as stepping stones toward careers in 
science, the design of additional laboratory 
exercises, and the applications of mathe- 
matics in teaching and learning science. 

9. Science teacher summer research as- 
sistantships ($2,000): Results from the 1955 
pilot run of this program strongly suggest 
that it should be repeated and expanded 
in 1956. More application forms should be 
printed and distributed. The results should 
be evaluated in greater detail and published 
more widely. 

10. Office expense ($1,000): The Founda- 
tion will cover its expenses of correspondence, 
telephone, and occasional miscellaneous 
supplies, 

THE ORGANIZATION 


Legal status: The Foundation is an activ- 
ity of the National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation. In turn, this association is a de- 
partment of the National Education Associa- 
tion, chartered by Congress in 1857. The 
association is covered by its own constitution 
and a board of directors elected by its mem- 
bership. The programs of the Foundation are 
under the immediate guidance of an admin- 
istrative committee appointed by the presi- 
dent of the National Science Teachers 
Association. 

Tax exemption: A ruling dated April 29, 
1954, clarified the extension of NEA’s tax 
exempt status to include NSTA and the 
Foundation. Quoting this ruling, “contribu- 
tions made to the Science Teachers Associa- 
tion and/or the Foundation are deductible 
by the donors in computing their taxable 
net income in the manner and to the extent 
provided by section 23 (o) and (q) of the 
Code.” The Internal Revenue Bureau does 
not list individual activities of exempt or- 
ganizations. Being subsidiary to NEA, 
neither NSTA nor the Foundation appears as 
such in the Cumulative List of Exempt Or- 
ganizations. 

Accounting and auditing: All moneys re- 
ceived and disbursed by the Foundation pass 
through the NEA division of accounts. 
These accounts are audited annually by 
Wayne Kendrick & Co., Rust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Bookkeeping within the Foun- 
dation is audited by a committee appointed 
by the president of the Association. 

Checks to the Foundation can be made 
out to the Future Scientists of America Foun- 
dation or, if it is more convenient for tax 
accounting purposes, to the National Edu- 
cation Association to be credited to the 


account of the Future Scientists of America 
Foundation, 
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Administration: Program planning and 
development are supervised by a 9-member 
administrative committee composed of the 
National Science Teachers Association ex- 
ecutive committee plus 5 persons appointed 
by the president. This committee's deci- 
sions and recommendations can be reviewed, 
approved, or vetoed by the association’s 
board of directors. Advice is sought from 
and annual reports are submitted to a board 
of consultants composed of one member 
from each of the contributors to the found- 
dation. 

Staff: The executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association is the 
primary executive officer of the foundation. 
Development of the foundation’s program is 
assigned to. appropriate members of the 
NSTA staff. Contributions to the founda- 
tion are assessed 20 percent to reimburse 
partially the NSTA for staff and administra- 
tive costs. 

THE RECORD, 1955 


1. Careers in science teaching: Ten thou- 
sand copies of the original edition and 15,000 
copies of the 1955 revised edition were dis- 
tributed to teachers and counselors. 

2. Encouraging future scientists: Mate- 
rials and Service Available in 1955-56: The 
revised third edition of this bibliography 
was dristributed to 18,000 teachers, counsel- 
ors, and others. 

3. West-coast science teachers’ summer 
conference: Thirty-two teachers received 
$200 fellowships and participated in this 
conference. Two additional teachers en- 
rolled. Over 55 research scientists were in- 
terviewed in 33 laboratories. The teachers 
learned about new developments in science 
and, especially, how mathematics is used by 
research personnel. Several hundred mathe- 
matics exercises related to science were writ- 
ten. A selected group of these appears as a 
16-page supplement in the Science Teacher 
for February 1956. 

4. FSA-American Society for Metals 
science achievement awards: This program 
is designed to encourage students to report 
their experimental work in science. It 
reached nearly 20,000 students in 1955. 
Over 1,300 completed project entries were 
received. Awards were presented to 105 
winners; honorable mention certificates were 
given to an additional 350 students. 

5. If you want to do a science project: 
This new publication encourages more stu- 
dents to do projects that can be stepping 
stones to scientific and engineering careers. 
It features the pattern or design of the 
practicing scientists’ projects. Copies were 
distributed free to membership in the asso- 
ciation. A total of 12,000 copies were dis- 
tributed. 

6. FSA-American Society for Metals rec- 
ognition awards for teachers: Entries in 
this program are being abstracted and will 
be published in an early issue of the Science 
Teacher. 

7. Science student chart-making contest: 
Of the 506 charts submitted in this program, 
30 were exhibited at the convention of the 
National Science Teachers Association and 
awards given to the best 10. 

8. Let’s help science teachers find science- 
related summer jobs: Publicizing this pro- 
gram and inviting reports from 200 selected 
firms indicated that the practice is catching 
on and that more and more teachers are re- 
ceiving the benefits of this program, 

9, High school science teachers summer 
research assistantships: Three hundred and 
sixty-three teachers applied for this program 
and 43 were selected by the colleges and uni- 
versities for work on 18 campuses. Teach- 
ers learned about new developments in sci- 
ence and participated in research techniques. 
They commended it highly. Participating 
universities appreciated the opportunity to 
work with high-school teachers. 


10. Direct educational activities: Staff 
members took part in many conferences in- 
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volving hundreds of science teachers and 
representatives of groups concerned about 
science teaching or the technical manpower 
problem, There was a marked increase in 
correspondence from students, teachers, 
teacher training institutions, parents, and 


represenatives of industry and technical 
societies. 


FSAF receipts and disbursements in 1955 
(projected to Dec. 31, 1955) 


Total sum contributed by 27 com- 


panies, corporations, and so- 

Cleties, in AORO oe $46, 275. 00 
Balance carried forward from 

TIOO. 2815 LOWE see cae soe 6, 180, 34 
Total financial resource the 

Foundation has had during A 

At) A E A OE 52, 455. 34 
Spent for summer conference 

‘fellowships for teachers______ - °7,250.00 
Spent for student awards_______ 5, 232.10 
Spent for teacher recognition 

AWATON ee eas se ee 1, 200. 00 
Spent for printing, booklets, ap- 

plication forms, entry ma- 

Serial, OUC~ sono eus aa sa 13, 000. 00 
Malling costes... <3 co se 3, 000. 00 
Administrative service charges 

on special projects.__....____ - 8,207.50 
plat salaries the Ses oes ee 11, 839. 13 
OGE sippliess ote ncre cops cae 1, 500. 00 
Travel and related costs of pro- 

viding direct educational and 

development activities_______ - 3,000.00 
Projected balance available...... 6,226, 61 


1 After 1955, this item will be included 
the basic NSTA budget. 


[Reprinted from The Science Teacher] 


NATIONAL ENROLLMENTS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
ScIENCE 


(By Kenneth E. Brown) 


The critical shortage of scientists has 
caused many persons of national influence to 
quote statistics on the number of pupils 
enrolled in high school science. Many times 
the statements seem to be contradictory. 
What is the cause of these apparent dis- 
crepancies? There may be two causes. The 
data may be out of date or they may be mis- 
interpreted. 


A casual glance at the table below might 
lead one to think that the number of high 
school pupils taking chemistry has decreased 
over the years. This is far from the facts. 
Since 1900, the enrollments in chemistry 
have increased twelvefold; the percentages 
have declined. 


Percent of pupils in the last 4 years of public 
secondary day schools who are enrolled in 


í 


certain courses in science, 1889-90 to 
1954-55 
Percent of pupils 
Year 

r E ATE A PETT EE N E EA 10.1 22. 8 
pt O N BEERS A EA R 7.7 . 19.0 
MUS R ae A Li 6.9 14.6 
WG ss oisc cae 6.9 7.4 14.2 
iy? RE ee eer ae 8.8 7.4 8.9 
SOR EE E 13. 6 (A! 6.8 
D4, AMS ee amt 14.6 7.6 6.3 
ks Qa ee SB ae ih ald e 18. 4 7.6 5.4 
1964-05 9. SE E S 19. 6 7.3 4.6 


ee 
1 Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1948-50, ch. 5, Washington, U. 8. Government Printing 


Office, 1951, p. 107, (Federal Security Age f 
Education). ( y Agency, Office o 


2 Estimate based on this study. 


The number of pupils in high school has 
increased rapidly over the years; therefore, 
the percentage of pupils in a subject may 
have decreased and the actual number of 
pupils increased. This condition exists in 
chemistry, In biology, both the number and 
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percentage have increased. In physics, the 
enrollment in 1900 was 98,846 and in 1954 
there were 302,800 pupils. During this pe- 
riod the number of pupils taking physics 
more than tripled, but the percent of pupils 
declined to 4.6. Of course, we would never 
expect 100 percent of the pupils in the last 
4 years of high school to be enrolled in 
physics since those in grades 9 and 10 would 
not be eligible. In fact, a percentage of 
19 is equal to the enrollment of the i2th 
grade—the grade in which physics is usually 
taught. 

Instead of using all the pupils in the last 
4 years of high school as a base for computa- 
tion, perhaps it would be easier to under- 
stand if the base were the number of pupils 
in the grade in which the subject is usually 
taken. For example, the number of pupils 
enrolled in physics in the fall 1954 was 4.6 
percent of all the pupils in high school. Also 
it was equal to 23.5 percent of the number 
of pupils in-the 12th grade. It is true that 
all the pupils enrolled in physics were not 
from the 12th grade. Some were from the 
llth grade. Also some of the 12th grade 
pupils in 1954 took physics the previous year. 
However, it is reasonable to assume that 23.5 
percent is approximately the percentage of 
high-school graduates in 1954 who have had 
physics. 

Using the grade level enrollment at which 
the subject is usually take as the base, the 
percentages of pupils enrolled in certain 
science courses in the fall of 1954 are given 
below. 

(a) The enrollment in biology (1,293,900) 
is equal to 72.6 percent of the number of 
pupils in the 10th grade. 

(b) The enrollment in chemistry (482,700) 
is equal to 31.9 percent of the number of 
pupils in the 11th grade. 

(c) The enrollment in physics (302,800) is 
equal to 23.5 percent of the number of pupils 
in the 12th grade. 

Similar data on enrollments in high-school 
mathematics in the fall of 1954 are: 

(d) The enrollment in elementary algebra 
(1,204,500) is equal to 64.5 percent of the 
number of pupils in the ninth grade. 

(e) The enrollment in geometry (664,100) 
is equal to 37.4 percent of the number of 
pupils in the 10th grade. 

The data above are based on a study’ of a 
10 percent randomly selected sample of pub- 
lic secondary day schools. 


1A complete report of this study is avail- 
able from the Publications Inquiry Unit, 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Local No. 3, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reader’s Digest for January 1956 con- 
tains the following interesting report by 
Mr. Lester Velie on the 30,000-member 
union in New York City known as Local 
No. 3, of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. I am pleased to 
call the article to our colleagues’ atten- 
tion: 
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THE UNION THAT GIVES MORE TO THE Boss 
(By Leslie Velie) 


There is a union whose members are 
taught that, to get more, you must give 
more. 

So the workmen ‘knock themselves out to 
discover timesaving devices. They vie for 
prizes, offered .by their own union, to dis- 
cover a machine that can do the work of 
eight men. They fire their own loafers and 
train their own incompetents to produce 
more. 

Their bosses have learned the same thing. 
So they retaliate with free college scholar- 
ships for the workers’ children, - bargain- 
priced apartments, and the highest hourly 
earnings in the world—$3.50 plus $1.54 in 
benefits, $5.04 total. 

The union is Local No. 3 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
whose 80,000 members are responsible for 
the intricate electrical innards of New York 
City. They have evolved a unique union- 
management partnership. 

“How do you pay such wages without 
going broke?” I asked a contractor. 

“See this cement floor?” he said, getting 
to his knees. “Several years ago, if you 
wanted to hack a channel and lay a wire 
in it, you’d do it like this.” He pounded an 
imaginary chisel with an invisible mallet. 
“Took 4 hours,” he said. He leaped to his 
feet and bent over an imaginary electric 
drill. “Brrr, brrr,” he rattled. “Takes only 
20 minutes. And,” he added, “we get an 
honest union, no pay-offs; and honest work, 
ho loafing. You don’t ‘know what that 
means to a contractor.” 

The respect that local No. 3 enjoys is 
awesome, Employers hang the union leader- 
er's picture on their office walls. Members 
jam 4,000-seat halls to follow their union’s 
meetings. A Cornell University labor ex- 
pert, Prof. Maurice F. Neufeld, writes a book 
to extol the union’s model day-to-day work- 
ings. : 

Twenty years ago this union was one of 
America’s worst. So often did its meetings 
break up in riots that as many police came 
to meetings as members. In the factional 
turmoil, two members were shot. The parent 
union had held no convention for 12 years. 
Charges were made that local officers looted 
the union till and shook down employers. 
When outraged rank-and-filers sued for an 
accounting, they found that records had 
been destroyed—and that $500,000 had been 
siphoned off through phony legal fees alone. 

For the dramatic. regeneration of this 
union, one man is responsible. He is Harry 
Van Arsdale, Jr., a broad-shouldered New 
Yorker whose father was a member of the 
union for 50 years. At 49 he has wise old 
eyes, a tired voice and hair that is prema- 
turely gray. For presiding at the rebirth of 
a union isn’t easy. ` 

The redemption of local No. 3 began in 
1933 when Van Arsdale achieved the local’s 
top job, business manager. His philosophy 
was radical to labor in 1934. He urged his 
men: “You produce more, and I'll get you 
more.” 

Van Arsdale’s first target was the ancient 
practice of featherbedding—doing unneces- 


sary work, or no work at all—to stretch out - 


the job. Electricians had insisted on taking 
apart factory-made switchboards and re- 
wiring them on the site. Van Arsdale 
stopped this costly nonsense. 

Under his union’s old rules, three or more 
men put up temporary lights on a con- 
struction job, then, as “maintenance men,” 
sat around idle. Van Arsdale put them to 
work: And he told the boss: “From now 
on you decide how many men a job needs— 
not the union.” 

Van Arsdale took to showing up at con- 
struction sites at 8 a. m. when work began, 
or at noon when the men knocked off for 
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lunch. Time chiselers at both ends were 
hauled before the local’s executive board. 
“What do you want to do, loaf or earn more?” 
the men would be asked. “We're bucking for 
a raise, but you’re not helping us get it.” 

Incompetence was an even more serious 
matter. Van Arsdale set up a union school, 
soon had 1,600 men—1 for every 4 members, 
at that time—hitting the books at night to 
increase thefr skills at a wide variety of elec- 
trical jobs. 

Recently a local No. 3 vice president guided 
me through the newly rising 24-story coli- 
seum where his men were installing cables 
and fixtures. “Look at this automatic pipe- 
threader,” the union man said. “Used to 
take a man an hour to thread a length of pipe 
by hand. Now look. The machine does the 
job, untended, in a few minutes.” 

He pointed to a winchlike device pulling 
cable through a conduit. “Used to take 7 
or 8 strong men to pull wire by hand,” he 
said. “Now 1 man and this machine can 
do it. One of our boys invented it when 
we put on a drive for ideas.” 

When Van Arsdale became business man- 
ager he called in the local’s president. “Are 
we going to steal—or be honest?” he asked in 
his dry, nasal voice. 

“Be honest,” 

“Good, then let’s start letting the mem- 
bers know what’s happening with their 
money. We’ll mail them regular financial 
statements—in detail, and easy to under- 
stand.” 

Under Van Arsdale’s prodding, officers took 
to reporting union spending at monthly 
meetings, a voucher at a time: $5 for pencils, 
$20 for washroom tissue—and on and on for 
as many as 600 items. Members had to come 
and listen—or pay a 50-cent fine. 

Prior officers had built a fat treasury 
through high dues and stiff fines. Van Ars- 
dale slashed dues. “A bulging union treas- 
ury raises temptations,” he said. “We'll run 
on a deficit and assess you as necessary.” ` 

Van Arsdale compares a union leader’s 
calling with that of a clergyman. He should 
live no better than his members and not 
count the hours he puts in for his flock. 
Van Arsdale’s pay of $175 for a 7-day week 
is little more than the $140 his rank-and- 


filers earn for a 5-day week, although his 


members are willing to pay him more. His 
home is a ramshackle cottage he helped his 
father build. 

Business agents had made a good thing 
out of bribes from employers for favoring 
them with good workmen. Van Arsdale 
asked employers to set up a joint union-em- 
ployer hiring office with him. This supplied 
electricians by rotation and cut out the 
grafting business agent. 

For the men in his union, Van Arsdale 
sought the security he never had in his own 
childhood. Together, his union and the 
employers fashioned a grass-roots system. 
His men had pensions, free dental care, and 
medical checkups years before the rise of 
welfare funds and fringe benefits. They 
were the first building-trades men to get 
paid vacations. Van Arsdale asked the em- 
ployers to form a joint boss-union committee 
to administer the welfare system so that they 
would be a part of it and would plan with 
the union instead of fight it. 

“Why not set up our own union-boss 
social-security headquarters,” he urged, 
“with a board of directors, 12 from the 
union, 12 from the contractors—with an em- 
ployer as chairman—to run the show?” The 
result was the joint industry board of the 
electrical industry, the first of its kind. 
Union men and bosses on the board took to 
calling themselves “The Team.” Employers 
vied with union men to kick up new ideas. 

One idea was to give local No. 3’s members 
low-cost apartments. They'd provide a good 
investment for accumulating pension 
funds—not to mention jobs for electricians, 
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Together, employers and union men combed 
the city for sites. When members bought 
$300,000 of housing bonds to help pay for 
the land, employers matched it. Together 
they got the apartments built. 

When Van Arsdale suggested a convales- 
cent home for union members, the team 
borrowed from its pension funds again to 
buy a 300-acre Long Island estate. The €0- 
room mansion had been empty for years and 
required a basement-to-attic cleaning and 
Outfitting. The team’s chairman, A. Lincoln 
Busch, president of an electrical concern, 
took on the housckeeping job. 

“I got my hands in the dirt,” he says with 
Satisfaction. “We ripped up rotting lino- 
leum and my daughter picked the furnish- 
ings.” 

When the home opened, Contractor Busch 
continued his housekeeping. Fortnightly he 
drops in at the place, starts with the back 
stairs, inspects the kitchen, the closets. 

“It’s my baby,” he says happily. 

Not long ago Van Arsdale, whose educa- 
tion didn’t go beyond high school, started 
talking to the team about the benefits of a 
college education. 

“Education for whom? And how much 
will it cost us?” asked the contractors, who 
by now could scent a Van Arsdale idea a 
mile off. 

“For our members’ brightest kids,” said 
the union man. “And here’s how it can be 
done: Every employer who does a million 
dollars or more of business a year gives 
a $5,280 scholarship. We'll let Columbia 
University pick the winners.” 

Today the contractors are sending 67 sons 
and daughters of local No. 3 members to 
colleges to become doctors, engineers, teach- 
ers. Recently, two contractors whose busi- 
ness is less than a million dollars yearly 
asked permission to give scholarships, too. 
One told this writer: 

“I have a son who’s an engineer—used to 
carry a card in Van's union—and a daughter 
who’s a schoolteacher. They think so much 
of Van, they insisted I give a scholarship. 
If I didn't, they said they’d do it themselves, 
out of their own earnings.” 

Two years ago New York’s electrical con- 
tractors accepted Van Arsdale’s most daring 
idea: Annuities for men who work with their 
hands. With this scheme, Van Arsdale 
rounded out a storm shelter which makes 
the New York electrician the most protected 
wage earner in the Nation. His employers 
have piled up some $17 million of pension 
and annuity funds for him. After a life- 
time of protection against illness, accident, 
and unemployment, he retires at 65 with an 
income of $240 monthly (including social 
security). 

In the late thirties local No. 3 had 
reached out to take in the unskilled workers 
in electrical manufacturing plants, some of 
whom were then earning as little as $16 a 
week. The union won wage increases for 
them that boosted electrical manufac- 
turers’ costs, and out-of-town competitors 
began to undersell the New York manufac- 
turers. Van Arsdale and the contractors 
took steps that plunged them into hot 
water. 

Local No. 3’s electricians refused to install 
out-of-town wire and equipment. The con- 
tractors went right along by refusing to buy. 
The boycotted manufacturers hit back with 
a million-dollar suit. They charged local 
No. 3 had built a “Chinese Wall” around 
New York; behind it, they said, flourished a 
monopoly. The Department of Justice in- 
dicted the union on antitrust conspiracy 
charges. 

Van Arsdale cut his own and other officers’ 
pay two-thirds to help pay defense costs. 
The Chinese Wall charge was true, he ad- 
mitted. “But we have a legal right to do 
it,” he argued. “We're protecting union 
members’ jobs against nonunion competi- 
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tion from out of town.” The United States 
Supreme Court, in 1946, agreed with him. 
The manufacturers dropped their suit. The 
Justice Department withdrew its indict- 
ments. (In 1947, the Taft-Hartley Act out- 
lawed the sort of boycott Van Arsdale had 
practiced; electrical equipment now flows 
freely into New York City.) 

Van Arsdale has now expanded his one- 
time 6,000-member union into a combined 
skilled-trade and factory-worker local of 30,- 
000 members. The benefits he had won for 
the electricians were filtering down to lower- 
paid, unskilled members organized in sepa- 
rate divisions in the union. He had built an 
impeccably honest, democratic union, on 
good terms with employers. Last October 
he and the electrical contractors invited me 
to observe their most intimate rite—the ne- 
gotiation of a new contract. They had been 
friendly partners during the year. But now 
they squared off in a struggle that revealed 
both the strength and the weakness of the 
high-wage,. high-benefit structure they’d 
built. 

Von Arsdale asked for a 10 percent wage 
boost—35 cents an hour. Since benefit pay- 
ments are geared to wages, there’d be an add- 
ed dime an hour in benefits as well. 

His electricians, Van Arsdale argued, were 
doing something no other building-trades 
men would do—adding 2 hours to their day 
at straight time. 

The contractors, worried and tense, posed 
their chief problem: “How long can we go on 
passing higher wages and benefits costs to 
our customers without hurting business?” 
This question haunted 7 hours of heated 
bargaining. When the session was over, and 
Van Arsdale had won a compromise settle- 
ment, he brooded over it. 

“We've got to find more ways to get costs 
down,” he said. He was worried about the 
contractors. 

In an interview next morning, Van Arsdale 
was still mulling over higher wage costs to 
the contractors. 


“There's no law that says we can’t come 
back in the next go-around and take a cut 
if living costs drop,” he said, “To get more, 
you must give more.. That works both ways. 
Next time it may be our turn.” 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized beookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1239). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily RECORD, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr, Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS : 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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Electoral College Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one of 
the sprightly, interesting, newer maga- 
zines in America is entitled “Know the 
Facts.” It is published under the capa- 
ble editorship of Martha Rountree. 

In the March issue of Know the Facts, 
Mr. President, appeared a factual and 
informative analysis that very com- 
Mendably discusses some of the reasons 
for electoral-college reform and some of 
the proposed reforms. 

Since that piece was written, how- 
ever, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
DANIL], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and I have 
held innumerable conferences among 
Ourselves and with many others who 
have also devoted much study to elec- 
toral-college reform. As the result of 
these conferences, we expect to intro- 
duce tomorrow or Friday a new approach 
to this problem which merges the pro- 
Posals known as the Daniel-Kefauver 
amendment and as the Mundt-Coudert 
amendment into a single amendment 
Providing each State its choice between 
the two alternative proposals. I sin- 
cerely hope our new amendment may 
be adopted and submitted to the several 
States for their approval. 

I think the article in Know the Facts 
Magazine will be informative to all mem- 
bers of the Senate. It is completely ob- 
jective, and contains interesting infor- 
mation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. À 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: l 

ELECTORAL COLLEGE A Has-BEEN? 
SOLEMN CEREMONY 

By midnight of election day 1956, or cer- 
tainly not many hours thereafter, all of 
America and most of the world will go to 
bed knowing who will be the 35th President 
of the United States. 

Once every 4 years, electoral votes are 
cast in State capitals in December. Be- 
tween January 4 and 10 in 1957, an im- 
pressive ritual (the counting of each State’s 
electoral votes) will be performed in the 
United States House of Representatives at 
& joint session of Congress. The President 
of the Senate will take over the Speaker’s 
chair. Page boys solemnly will carry two 
Mahogany boxes forward to the Speaker’s 
dias. Each party will appoint “counters” 
Who will occupy desks just forward of the 
Presiding officer. 

Then, that officer soberly will open the 
Mahogany boxes, extract sealed envelopes, 
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open them and pass them forward to the 
counters. They will record the electoral 
vote of each State and announce it. 
Everybody then will know Officially what 
everyone already knew on election midnight 
in November. 
Useless ritual 


After a century of arguing, scholars and 
practicing politicians agree that the electoral 


college has outlived its usefulness, and that 


something better must be found. 

The big question: What is better? 

The answer: There are many reform plans 
but no agreement on which is the best. 

How does a United States President get 
elected? 

Officially he is elected by the electoral 
college and not by popular vote. 

What is the electoral college? 

It is not a grassy green quadrangle on a 
campus, it has no buildings or bylaws. 

In theory, it is a system under which a 
group of national electors chosen by the 
individual States elect the President of the 
United States. In practice, it has become 
only a useless ritual. 

Who dreamed it up? 

The Founding Fathers of this country, in 
1787. 

Why? 

They thought that to establish the most 
powerful and highest office in the land as 
the free choice of the masses would promote 
faction and demogogery. 

They believed it would give the people, in 
the person of the President, an overpowering 
ally in their political struggle with the “in- 
telligent” and “propertied” gentry. 

Therefore they carefully contrived the 
electoral college system to protect the Presi- 
dency from falling into the hands of the 
rabble. 


AUTHORITY FOR THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Article II, section 1, of the Constitution 
provides for the election of the President and 
Vice President through the electoral system, 
and outlines how the number of electors 
shall be determined. In 169 years, only one 
major change has been made: Jefferson’s Re- 
publicans, in 1804, put through the 12th 
amendment to the Constitution requiring 
separate votes for President and Vice Presi- 
dent (instead of the second highest candi- 
date becoming Vice President) in order to in- 
sure that both officers would be of the same 
political party. 

Rejects 


Virginia’s delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention proposed that Congress pick the 
President. This was rejected because it was 
obvious that such a process would give ex- 
cessive power to the larger States and would 
also make the President subservient to the 
national legislature, which ultimately would 
be destructive to the balance-of-power sys- 
tem they were constructing. 

Massachusetts proposed that the governors 
of the States elect the President. This too 
was rejected as destructive of the cherished 
principle of Federalism. 

A compromise 


The Constitutional Convention comprom- 
ised. The President would be chosen by na- 
tional electors who, in turn, would be chosen 
by the people in a manner specified by each 
State legislature. 

This gave the people an important but in- 
direct voice in choosing a President. The 
electors would serve as a sort of national 
jury, exercising free choice in casting their 


Presidential ballots. It was thought this 
system would insure that the President 
would be chosen by the wisest and best 
minds of the States; that he would be kept 
independent of the national legislature; and 
that he would be severed from the masses. 

Alexander Hamilton, who distrusted the 
people, wrote in his 68th Federalist paper: 
“* * * the immediate election should be 
made by men most capable of analyzing the 
qualities adapted to the station, and acting 
under circumstances favorable to delibera- 
tion, and to a judicious combination of all 
the reasons and inducements which were 
proper to govern their choice. A small num- 
ber of persons, selected by their fellow-citi- 
zens from the general mass, will be most 
likely to possess the information and discern- 
ment requisite to such complicated investi- 
gations.” 


How was it supposed to work? 


The electors would meet in their respective 
States, cast their ballots and mail them to 
the presiding officer of the Senate who would, 
on the appointed day, tally the votes. The 
long time lapse between the balloting and 
tallying would be required to get the ballots 
to the national Capital (few roads, slow 
mails). 

On paper the system looked perfect. In 
practice, it worked effectively only twice in 
history (the two unanimous elections of 
George Washington). 

Rise of parties 


The rise of political parties, which began 
with the Jefferson-John Adams battle of 
1796, the formulation of programs and plat- 
forms, and the establishment of party press- 
es, by 1801 had reduced the electoral college 
to a shadow in Government. The nomina- 
tion of candidates by party caucuses and by 
national conventions completed the substi- 
tute process. 

Hollow honor 

Today, few people pay any attention to the 
electors who are placed on the ticket in re- 
turn for financial support or performance of 
political chores. The honor is a hollow one; 
electors are seldom known and almost never 
remembered. 

Automatons 

Electors now are supposed not to exercise 
independent judgment. They are chosen 
not to have minds of their own but to do the 
bidding of other minds. Since 1820, it has 
been almost an unwritten law that an elector 
vote strictly according to his party. 

Half the States do not even place the 
names of the Presidential electors on the 
ballots; a vote cast for either ticket is a vote 
for the party’s electors, whoever they may be, 
and concurrently an instruction to the elec- 
tor to vote as he is pledged. 

Independent judgment 

There were 12,463 votes cast in the elec- 
toral college between 1820 and 1952. 

In only five cases did an elector exercise 
independent judgment. 

William Plumer, of New Hampshire, a 
Monroe elector in 1820, cast his ballot for 
John Quincy Adams who was not even a can- 
didate, on the grounds that only Washing- 
ton should have a unanimous vote. Three 
New York electors in 1824 violated their in- 
structions to vote for Henry Clay. In 1948 
one Tennessee elector bolted the Truman- 
Barkley ticket to vote for a Dixiecrat, J. 
Strom Thurmond. 
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Conspicuous failures 


Here are some typical failures that have 
given critics of the electoral college system 
ammunition to support their arguments for 
electoral reform: 

1796: This contest left the Presidency in 
the hands of John Adams and the Federalists, 
the Vice Presidency to Thomas Jefferson and 
his Republicans, thus dividing up the Execu- 
tive. 

1800: Jefferson and Burr tied for President 
with 73 electoral votes each. The election 
went to the House and that body was dead- 
locked between Jefferson and Burr for 35 
ballots. 

1824: Andrew Jackson was the popular 
vote choice by a 50,000 margin but was un- 
able to get a majority in the electoral college. 
When the election went to the House, a cabal 
was formed between the followers of Jack- 
son’s opponent, John Quincy Adams, and 
Henry Clay. Clay threw his influence to 
Adams and procured his election. Jackson’s 
Democrats contended they were cheated out 
of the Presidency. 

1876: Samuel J. Tilden, Democrat, had a 
plurality of 250,000 votes over Republican 
Rutherford B. Hayes. Disputed and com- 
petitive returns were made from Florida, 
Louisiana, Oregon, and South Carolina. The 
Constitution prescribes no method of settling 
such disputed electoral returns. A biparti- 
san commission was set up which gave the 
electoral votes of all four States to Hayes. 

1888: Grover Cleveland, Democrat, led Ben- 
jamin Harrison, the Republican candidate, 
by 100,000 votes in the popular poll, but was 
defeated in the electoral college vote, due to 
a peculiar distribution of votes in the college. 


Winner take all 


: Political scientists say the electoral college 

system actually operates to disfranchise mil- 
lions of voters, under the winner-take-all 
system. 

Minority voters in a State are left out in 
the cold. Bloc voters and city machines de- 
termine the winner. 

What is it? 


The winner-take-all system is simply this: 
A State, for example, may cast 500,000 Re- 
publican votes to 444,000 Democratic votes 
or vice versa. It has 16 votes in the elec- 
toral college. All 16 votes go to the Republi- 
can candidate, and 444,000 Democrats are 
blacked out of exercising any voice in pick- 
ing the President, even though whole con- 
gressional districts or most of the State 
divisions may have gone Democratic by con- 
siderable margins. 


In 1884, Grover Cleveland had a majority 
of only 1,100 votes in New York and took all 
of the State’s 36 votes. 


In 1932, Herbert Hoover was given 5.4 
million votes in the Middle Western States. 
But he did not get 1 electoral college vote 
from these States. 


In 1948, Harry S. Truman, with a 2 million 
nationwide majority, received credit for over 
5 million votes in the electoral college for 
3 States which he had carried by less than 
60,000 (California, Illinois, Ohio). A change 
of 30,000 votes in the right proportion in 
those 3 States would have shifted 78 electoral 
votes and negated a 2 million national ma- 
jority for Truman under the winner-take-all 
system, 

Big stakes 


The electoral college system gives undue 
political weight to the larger States. They 
have first call on the nominations and the 
greatest weight in conventions and elections. 
In recent history only 2 candidates have 
come from small States: Landon, from 
Kansas, in 1936; Truman, from Missouri, in 
1948. 

Remedies 


Scores of remedies have been proposed and 
as many discarded. The Senate Judiciary 
Committee has before it for study several 
reform proposals. In general they follow 
these lines: 
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Choosing of electoral votes by congres- 
sional districts and two at large (proposed 
by Senator Kart MUNDT, Republican, South 
Dakota, and Representative FREDERIC R. 
COUDERT, Jr., Republican, New York) : electors 
would be chosen in the same way that Sena- 
tors and Representatives are elected. This 
would break up the winner-take-all system, 
since the choice would be confined to each 
congressional district. 

Direct election of the President and Vice 
President (proposed by Senator WILLIAM 
LANGER, Republican, North Dakota): This 
calls for abolition of the electoral college. 

Promotional division of electoral votes 
(proposed by Senators PRICE DANIEL, Demo- 
crat, Texas, and ESTES KEFAUVER, Democrat, 
Tennessee): This system, brought up before 
many Congresses, received attention as the 
Lodge-Gossett (ex-Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., Republican, Massachusetts, and 
ex-Congressman Edward Gossett, Democrat, 
Texas), resolution of the 80th and 81st Con- 
gresses. The electoral college would be 
abolished, but States would still retain elec- 
toral votes equal to their total number of 
representatives in the House and Senate. 
This vote would be divided between candi- 
dates of parties according to the percentage 
of popular vote they received, figured to the 
third decimal point. 

This proposal, reported out of committee 
to the Senate, has been cosponsored by such 
Senators as Democrats HUBERT HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota and RICHARD NEUBERGER, of 
Oregon and Republicans EVERETT DIRKSEN 
of Illinois and WILLIAM JENNER of Indiana, 
who represent the extremes of both parties. 

Action 

A compromise proposal combining features 
of both the Mundt-Coudert and Daniel- 
Kefauver proposed constitutional amend- 
ments has now been drafted for eonsidera- 
tion by the Senate. 

However, even though the Senate should 
approve an amendment to change the elec- 
toral college system, there is little likelihood 
that the House will take any action on this 
in 1956. 

When and if Congress does pass such an 
amendment to the Constitution, it would of 
course have to go to the States for ratifica- 
tion, a time-consuming process. 

Which means that in the next Presidential 
election year (1960), everything will no 
doubt be status quo. 


Address by Hon. William Langer, of 
North Dakota, Before West Virginia Bar 
Association 
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HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


~ OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a short 
time ago I delivered an address at the 
71st meeting of the West Virginia Bar 
Association. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(By Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, United States 
Senator from North Dakota) 
Mr. President, Senator Revercomb, and 


friends, I can’t remember when I have had a 
more gracious welcome than I have had from 


your president, U. G. Young. He fixed up my 
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room most beautifully, and in addition to 
the flowers and fruit, he had two bottles 
which apparently contained some kind of 
stuff that my friend Chappie Revercomb 
likes.. [Laughter.] 

When Mr. Revercomb came to the Senate, 
I had already beeen there for some years. 
I well recollect the first day he appeared in 
the Judiciary Committee, to which he was 
assigned. A bunch of us were sitting around, 
waiting for a quorum to appear, and we 
commenced to brag about the States from 
which we came. I told a little story about 
a man 90 years of age who married a woman 
87, out at home, and then advertised they 
wanted to buy a farm. They specified just 
how large the farm was to be, and put in 
this clause, that this farm must be located 
near a schoolhouse. It didn’t bother Chap- 
pie one bit—he said, “Out in West Virginia 
we had a fellow named John Jones. A law- 
yer appeared from England, looking for a 
fellow named John Jones, 80 years old, who 
had inherited $100,000, had inherited a title, 
and other property. The English lawyer 
finally located a John Jones, went to his 
home and said, “Does John Jones live here?” 
The man said, “Yes.” The lawyer said, “How 
old are you?” The man answered, “I am 
60 years old.” 

The lawyer said, “You are not the man I 
am looking for. I am looking for a John 
Jones who is 80 years old.” He said, “That’s 
my father; he lives up here about 2 blocks.” 

The English lawyer went over there; a lady 
came to the door, greeted him; he said, “Is 
John Jones here?” She said, “Yes, he lives 
here, but he isn’t in the house now.” The 
lawyer said, “Is he the John Jones that is 80 
years old?” She said, “Yes, but he isn't 
home.” “Where is he?” She said, “Well, 
he’s over attending his father’s marriage, over 
here about 4 or 5 blocks.” The English law- 
yer said, “I am certainly surprised at that.” 
The lady said, “You’re not as surprised as I 
am; this is a shotgun marriage.” [Laughter.] 
That is the kind of people Chappie said you 
have here in West Virginia. 

I don’t want you misled by the things my 
distinguished former colleague said about 
me—I want you to know I was up for disbar- 
ment twice—I was accused as county at- 


. torney and as attorney general twice; I was 


arrested as the Governor of North Dakota, 
tried, and sentenced to 18 months in the 
penitentiary, but I didn’t serve the sentence, 
we had the right kind of a supreme court. 
After that I was elected to the supreme court, 
and to the United States Senate, and there 
it took me 15 months to get seated. Senator 
BARKLEY read 34 charges against me, and, of 
course, I had to hire lawyers to defend me 
against those charges, and every time you 
have to hire a lawyer you know what that 
jmeans. Among the lawyers I hired was 
John W. Davis. Clarence Darrow had been 
one of my lawyers, but he had died, was not 
able to represent me in Washington. 

Naturally, I beat those charges in Wash- 
ington. In any event, I was also impeached 
one time—or rather, they tried to impeach 
me, when I was attorney general. They 
failed to impeach me by one vote. 

Having told you that record, I want you 
to know I carried every county in the State 
of North Dakota in the last election. I men- 
tion that history to you because after I leave 
here you may run across some of my North 
Dakota constituents that may tell you my 
history anyhow, so I thought I would tell 
you myself. 

In this matter of Juvenile delinquency, I 
prepared a very fine speech. I showed it to 
your president, he looked at it, and said, 
“Why don’t you just tell us about juvenile 
delinquency, and certain phases of it.” So, I 
am going to do that, and I may read 1 or 2 
quotes from my speech. 

I want you to know, first of all, as Senator 
Revercomb said, I was on the parole board of 
North Dakota ex efficio by virtue of being 
attorney general and governor. The most 
maligned group of people in the United 
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States are the parole boards. You sit on 
that parole board, you do the best you can. 
You see a young lad come before you, you 
decide that he will do a whole lot better if 
he gets out of the penitentiary after he has 
been there a few months, and then report 
for a few years to a probation officer. 

It is interesting to note, taking the State 
figures from my State, 99 out of 100 of those 
people who we parole make a good record. 
Every once in a while one goes wrong, and 
that is the one the newspapers write about, 
that is the one the people all over the coun- 
try hear about. If I could do nothing else 
here today I hope to impress on you the fact 
that the average parole board, particularly 
the Federal parole boards, go into the matter 
very, very carefully. 

We have a splendid parole board in Wash- 
ington, which interviews each applicant. I 
happen to be chairman of the committee— 
you see, when I was sentenced to Leaven- 
worth for 18 months, I wanted to find out 
the best job there—and I was very, very 
much interested in that, and when I came to 
the Senate I had created the National Peni- 
tentiary Committee, of which I have been 
chairman. We visit and investigate every 
one of the penitentiaries—with me are Sen- 
ator Haynes, of Missouri, Mahoney, of Wyo- 
ming, and Welker, of Idaho. We go in about 
3 o’clock in the morning, go over the food, 
especially the cereals—every once in a while 
we get complaints about that. We check 
into the matter of solitary confinement. 

I want to call this to your attention today: 
Since the creation of this committee by the 
United States Senate there hasn’t been one 
single riot in any Federal penitentiary. 
There was an incipient one, while we had 
the burning of buildings in State peniten- 
tiary after State penitentiary, in the Federal 
Reformatory in Chillicothe; but nothing like 
the millions of dollars worth of damages, 
hostages killed and prisoners killed—there 
hasn’t been one, not one riot in any Federal 
prison, 

One reason is we provided that every pris- 
oner can write a letter to any member of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, or 
Congressman, or Senator, or to the judge who 
sentenced him. And Justice Burton told 
me he received 265 letters last year. An in- 
vestigation was made of all of them, and they 
found two innocent prisoners among them 
and promptly took steps to release them. 

On this matter of juvenile delinquency, 
I don’t know how many of you ever visited 
a reformatory. I visited one near Denver, 
at Englewood, Colo. I found 208 of the finest 
young men you ever saw in all your life. 
I have been to West Point and seen the 
West Pointers parade. You go to that peni- 
tentiary and it is something you are proud 
of. You find the boys have a haircut every 
2 weeks, they are taught to stand up straight. 
I was told there by the warden that it very, 
very seldom occurs that any man ever makes 
a criminal record after he is released from 
there. They learn the different trades, and 
the result is they make a living after they 
are released, and do not return to crime. 

While I am on that subject, may I say 
there is pending in the Senate now a bill 
to provide the warden with sufficient funds 
to furnish each man leaving the penitentiary 
with a suit of clothes, and to hand him a few 
dollars; the warden is authorized to give 
that going-out prisoner $200. And Jim Ben- 
nett, the Director of the Prisons of the United 
States Government, has recommended that 
bill, and we are in very great hopes that 
bill is passed. 

Today we are short of penitentiary room. 
Every penitentiary is overcrowded, we have 
1,500 men sentenced to penitentiaries that 
we just simply don’t know what to do with. 

Taking up the matter of juvenile delin- 
quency, I shall mention various subjects in 
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connection with it, so I think it is best to 
get the facts straight. 

One phase that might be tied in with Juve- 
nile delinquency are the young, unwed 
mothers who have babies. There are more 
than 20,000 babies sold in the black market 
each year, at anywhere from $2,500 to $5,000 
apiece. There isn’t a reason in the world 
why a couple in the United States that wants 
to get a baby can’t get it through a legalized 
agency in the State. Every State in the 
Union provides methods of adoption, and 
have proper institutions to provide babies 
for adoption. 

You will be amazed at the trickery played 
on some of the unwed mothers in order to 
be able to obtain babies for the black-market 
operations. And to the people obtaining 
babies through these methods, many times 
after the money is paid, the baby is not 
delivered. Many times, when they do get 


,the baby, the baby is found to be blind, 


or there is something else wrong with it 
physically. 

We have cited four lawyers in Chicago 
engaged in that business, they will have 
considerable trouble before they get through. 
In the marketing of black-market babies, 
some people have made a profit of it. They 
have institutions where they take babies 
in, advertise in newspapers, and have couples 
come over and visit, show them different 
babies like you would show a horse or a cow, 
let them pick them out, tell you this baby 
is $2,500; this one $3,500. 

If any of you know anyone who want to 
adopt a baby, we have a refugee commit- 
tee, of which I am chairman, that provides 
for the coming in of 209,000 refugees from 
West Germany, from the satellite countries 
of Russia. At the present time there are 
4 million refugees in West Germany. If any- 
body in West Virginia wants a boy or a girl, 
all they have to do is notify the refugee 
committee of the United States Senate. The 
law provides for the bringing in of 5,000 
orphans, less than 800 have been brought in 
in a year and a half. 

If any of you know a bachelor that can’t 
find a girl, we can supply him with girls 
from 18 to 80 years of age. You can bring 
in a good hired girl or a hired man, you 
can bring in good farmers or tailors, you 
can bring in bakers. And you can tell your 
clients they are not legally responsible for 
one single dollar a month for those refu- 
gees, only morally responsible that they will 
get them a job and a house to live in. 

Going back to juvenile delinquency, I will 
take up the matter of polygamy. ‘Your Pres- 
ident particularly asked me to discuss that 
today, because sometime ago Senator KE- 
FAUVER asked me to go to New Mexico and 
Arizona to investigate the juvenile delin- 
quency among the Indians. If you want to 
see misery and want and starvation, you 
don’t have’ to go to foreign countries in 
which we spend millions of dollars, we have 
them among the Indians of the United 
States. 

Back when the Indian Bureau was organ- 
ized by Congress, the first Director took it 
on himself to get as many people under his 
jurisdiction as possible. We then had 232,- 
000 Indians. For some unknown reason, he 
decided to get everybody with any Indian 
blood at all under the rules, and he got 
graduates of Harvard, Yale, anybody with 
any Indian blood at all, on the enrolled 
lists, with the result that finally now we 
have 400,000 on the lists. 

Now, I would say that of all those Indians, 
the number of those who need help are 
perhaps 150,000. Yet we are sending bil- 
lions of dollars all over the world, and don’t 
do anything for these Indians. You will 
find 800 children in Arizona that never saw 
a schoolhouse. Over in New Mexico you will 
find hundreds of children, even up to 16 
years of age, who can’t talk a word of 
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English. ‘You will find when you go to the 
schoolhouses—heavens knows you won’t find 
many—you will find the children haven't got 
a baseball, a football, any sports equipment 
at all. 

You will find that a GI who offered his 
life overseas, an Indian, who wants to make 
a living, you will find he can’t get a loan 
like a white GI. He can’t borrow money on 
cattle, on a farm, or on anything else. So 
that GI looks around for a job. Usually he 
gets married, and we have those Indian 
women appear before our committee, they 
say they want something done about their 
tribe. They say, “Our husbands go to 
Nogales, to Tucson, they go 2 weeks or more, 
than a month, then 2 months, then they 
never come back, the family is broken up, 
the children grow up without a father.” 

You will find some of the Indian women 
have to carry buckets of water perhaps half 
a mile or more from the creek—they have no 
well, no money available for a well. You 
will find that although the Indian Bureau 
has been in operation since 1834, 130 years, 
today the Indians are far worse off than 
when the Indian Bureau took over. 

I was on the Indian Committee, Thomas 
of Oklahoma was the chairman, and I asked 
him one day if he could show me one treaty 
the white men kept with the Indians. He 
said, “You can’t find a single one.” North 
and South Dakota were assigned to the 
Indians for their own territory, but when 
gold was discovered in the Black Hills, the 
Indians were driven out by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. 

The Indian can’t get into the courts, and 
we created the Indian Claims Commission. 
‘There today millions and millions of dollars 
are spent. That Commission has been there 
a long, long time, and they tell us the situa- 
tion is so complicated it is almost impossible 
after all these years to do justice both to the 
United States Government and to the Indian, 

So when I was investigating the Indians 
in Arizona and New Mexico, one of the col- 
umnists came to me, said, “I wish you would 
come to Short Creek, investigate the matter 
of polygamy, we would appreciate it very 
much.” I investigated that, had Governor 
MacFarland of Arizona with me—a friend of 
Chappie Revercomb’s—we went over to try 
to make an investigation. The States had 
tried to make one and got nowhere. Finally 
they took it to court, and they finally took 
away 162 ohildren of parents living in 
polygamy, and turned them over to the wel- 
fare board of the State of Arizona. They 
were in their custody a trifle over a year, then 
the judge had to run for reelection, he lost, 
a new judge came in, and the result was he 
issued an order turning all these children 
back to their parents over at Short Creek. 

Naturally this interested me. I got out 89 
subpenas to start my investigation. You see, 
the State authorities are up against this— 
these so-called colonies are generally on the 
edge of a State line, and when the sheriff 
comes to serve them with a subpena, they 
go over into Utah; or if they live in Utah, 
they go over into Arizona. 

The governor told me, “Our legislature re- 
fuses to pass any legislation on this.” Before 
Arizona was admitted to the Union, they 
had to have legislation against polygamy 
to be admitted into the Union. They said 
they would pass that, and became a State. 
But they haven’t got it yet. The former 
governor tried to do a marvelous job, he 
tried to wipe out that situation, but he found 
a great many witnesses went over the Utah 
line, where he wouldn’t have jurisdiction. 


In the Federal court we had no such prob- 
lem, our subpenas were not bothered by 
State lines, we just obliterated all State lines 
in our congressional investigation. I 
brought these people in, I found a situation 
there that I never dreamed could exist in my 
wildest imagination.. I found men getting 
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up testifying, “Sure, I have got five wives, 
my grandfather and grandmother went to 
the penitentiary, my father and mother went 
to the penitentiary, I haven’t the least ob- 
jection to going there.” They say, “It's a 
part of our religion, we intend to obey our 
religion, even though it conflicts with State 
law.” 

When I got back to Washington, I pro- 
ceeded to make an investigation, through 
Attorney General Brownell and Senator Ker- 
FAUVER—you would be amazed to learn how 
many States there are where polygamy ex- 
isted. You would be distresed by the pa- 
thetic letters I get. For example, a lady and 
her husband writing you from California, 
saying, “My daughter is 13 years of age, and 
was visiting in Arizona—or some other 
State—now, she won’t come home. We went 
to investigate, found she is the third wife, 
polygamous wife, of Mr.-So and So.” 

Well, it is a matter, of course, that may be 
primarily the duty of the State; but when 
you go down theer as a public official and 
investigate it, you are appalled—and I use 
that word advisedly.. It is the problem of 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
as well as the attorney general of the vari- 
ious States. But as the county attorney told 
me, “As soon as my predecessor started to 
enforce the law, he was defeated for reelec- 
tion.” 

Then I want to take up, if I may—because 
I promised your chairman I wouldn’t talk 
more than 35 minutes—this matter of drugs, 
of marijuana. This situation is so indescrib- 
able you wouldn’t believe it. The testimony 
given before our committee showed it is 
among the school children—not only in the 
high schools, but in the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
grades, and even in the lower grades. Our 
committee decided to name a special sub- 
committee, and on that subcommittee were 
Senator Kilgore as chairman, PRICE DANIELS, 
of Texas. The Senate allowed them $50,000 
for that purpose. 

If I might digress a moment, we organized 
the Juvenile Delinquency Committee 4 years 
ago, when I was chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. The subcommittees that we 
have created ever since are off-shoots of that 
original Juvenile Delinquency Committee. 
While still in the full committee, we went 
into the matter of drugs. We had the testi- 
mony of J. Edgar Hoover and other enforce- 
ment officials; I can only say today we are 
taking excellent care of that situation 
through the special subcommittee headed 
by Senator PRICE DANIELS, of Texas; and 
working with the cooperation of the Food 
and Drug Department of the United States, 
I think the situation is coming along in 
pretty good shape. 

From that I want to go into the matter 
of pornographic literature and pictures. I 
wish everyone of you in this room could have 
been with us down at Palm Springs when 
the sheriff of San Diego, Calif., brought over 
great gripfuls of literature and pictures 
seized from teenagers that had gone over 
across the line into Mexico, over to Tijuana 
and south of Nogales, Ariz. ‘Those pictures 
are so undescribably filthy and horrible that 
you wouldn’t believe that any man or woman 
could possibly deal in them; yet our investi- 
gation shows it is a billion dollar a year 
business in the United States. 


One outfit over there in Baltimore, we got 
hold of their books, they do $150 million in 
that one concern in that field in 1 year. 
There are several places in Los Angeles that 
do a million dollar a year business in that 
kind of literature and pictures. 


Senator KEFAUvER and myself, presiding 
in the hearings of our committee in New 
York, saw the spectacle of four leaders in 
that line of filth claiming the fifth amend- 
ment, and the first amendment and the 
fourth amendment—every one they could 
think of, in order to keep from testifying 
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before the committee. Of course, we re- 
ported them to the Senate, and they were 
cited for contempt. We wanted to find out 
how 1 man sent out 400,000 letters to teen- 
agers, saying that for 50 cents, $1, $1.50, $2 
$2.50, you can get some lewd, lascivious 
pictures. 

That is one of the great problems, how 
they send their advertising literature. We 
find these people get lists of the graduating 
classes from the 8th and 9th grades, from 
junior high schools. We find there are out- 
fits that make a practice of getting lists of 
all those graduating from junior high school 
to high school, then they apparently mail 
out that literature to them. We have fathers 
and mothers complain to us; we had the 
father and mother of that boy who was killed 
down in Florida by other teenagers—you 
remember, you saw it in the newspapers— 
because of some of the literature these teen- 
agers had received. 

You will find that they not only have the 
literature from Mexico, where they sneak it 
across the border, but from other countries, 
they bring it in in airplanes, they bring it 
in from Paris and other foreign countries. 
They have regular dealers, it is set up like 
you would set up a financial institution, 
with a head office and branch offices. We 
have a map there that is in evidence that 
they had showing where the headquarters 
are, with the red lines extending to every 
State in the Union to the branch offices. 
We found in Los Angeles there is a terrific 
traffic in that literature, we find it in every 
State, including my own State of North 
Dakota, where they have agencies set up, 
sending that filth to the youth of America. 

Well, a little while ago Senator KEFAUVER 
appointed the Lions Club, at Bismarck, 
N. Dak., to give a verdict on a little over 
1,000 exhibits. We have 25,000 or 30,000 let- 
ters sent in by parents that caught their chil- 
dren with this literature. Then we met 
this—a man comes up, he testifies that it is 
art, that there is nothing lewd or lascivious 
about it at all. So, you are met by the great 
problem of censorship. If you don’t think 
that is a great problem, you face it. You 
see a movie, some organization may want to 
censor it, other organizations say it is all 
right. You find the same thing true about 
the lewd, lascivious literature. We get let- 
ters into the office from people who say they 
have been members of nudist camps, pro- 
testing most violently against our commit- 
tee taking action on these pictures in certain 
magazines that are supposed to be sponsored 
by certain nudist organizations. 

By far and large, the American people 
thoroughly understand what the traffic in 
these pictures and literature is doing to the 
youth of our country. 

So, we have appointed a committee, we had 
before us the psychiatrists, the socialogical 
workers—sometimes those fellows get con- 
fused, too—I get so confused I can’t tell one 
from another. Sometimes I think the litera- 
ture and pictures confuse them, when it 
comes to distinguishing one from another. 

So, we asked this Lions Club, which is an 
outstanding organization in Bismarck, en- 
gaged now in putting on the Passion Play in 
the State of North Dakota—an outstanding 
organization, consisting of members of the 
supreme court, former attorneys general, a 
great many lawyers, bankers, insurance men, 
farmers, laborers—I think we are going to 
get a very good cross section—we are going to 
meet with them a week from Monday, get a 
jury of 160 men to not only pass upon the 
obscene literature and pictures, but to rec- 
ommend legislation to the subcommittee, 
which in turn will recommend to the full 
committee, of which your distinguished Sen- 
ator was formerly a member, to do everything 
we can to see it is wiped completely out. 

J. Edgar Hoover thinks the only way to 
wipe it out is by education. The American 
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Legion and all the other worthy organiza- 
tions are working hand in glove with us. 
We have had the national officers of these 
various organizations in there, we have had 
their help and earnest cooperation, because 
they realize the terrific problems we are up 
against in this matter. 

Now, finally, I don’t want to be like WAYNE 
Morse, who talked for 23 hours—it’s wonder- 
ful how a fellow, even after he is out of the 
Senate, loves to talk and talk. The President 
is going to stop me—he said, “I stopped a 
fellow yesterday, I am going to stop you if 
you talk too long.” 

I want to say in closing that this matter 
of juvenile courts is one of the most im- 
portant matters—it is one of the most im- 
portant courts you can have in the State 
of West Virginia. There is a continuous 
fight in this—there are bills in to reduce 
the ages of those appearing before those 
courts, there is a fight to do away with the 
privacy—they want to have the reporters in 
there when a boy of 13 or 14 years of age is 
before the judge they are continually try- 
ing to hamstring the juvenile courts. 

Never let this happen in your State. The 
juvenile courts are doing a magnificent job 
all over America. Judge Ben Lindsey in 
Denver started us off right on that. 

One of the more important witnesses we 
had before our committee was District At- 
torney Keating, of Denver. Due to him we 
passed a bill in the Senate, which provides 
that a father must support his dependents. 
Forty-nine fathers in Denver deserted their 
wives and children, went over into Cali- 
fornia, or the State of Washington, or over 
into Oregon, and then it was impossible to 
bring those men back. We have got a Fed- 
eral law, already passed in the Senate, to 
bring those men who desert their family 
back and punish them. It is known as the 
“Run-away Fathers’ Law.” I don’t think 
we will have any difficulty in getting it 
passed in the lower House—it has the back- 
ing of J. Edgar Hoover. 

Some of the men marry again, without 
getting a divorce. Mr. Keating compiled a 
record to show how he tried to extradite 
the fellows, and how he failed. Another 
thing, though, because of the expense in- 
volved it is difficult. Then, sometimes they 
bring a fellow back, he and his wife become 
reconciled, and the wife wants to drop the 
prosecution. 

We believe if we can enforce the Dyer Act, 
or if we can get convictions when a fellow 
sells a second-hand truck and it has a mort- 
gage on it, you can enforce all the other 
laws which involve State lines. Most cer- 
tainly the man that is a father and has a 
dependent wife, the Government should be 
able to take that man by the neck and say, 
“You have got to take care of those chil- 
dren.” 

I do want to, in closing, give you a state- 
ment by J. Edgar Hoover. As you perhaps 
have seen, he gives a number of cases. I 
know them almost by heart. During the 
year 1954 the FBI reported the arrest of 
269,831 persons under the age of 21. These 
young people represent 72.6 percent of all 
persons arrested for auto theft, and 62.9 per- 
cent of all persons arrested for burglary. 
During 1954, 319 young people under the age 
of 21 were arrested for murder and man- 
slaughter; 2,767 were arrested for aggravated 
assault, and 40,163 for larceny. 

Mr. Hoover says, further, that only one- 
third of all cases involving those under 21 
reach the courts, so you have got the record 
of nearly 1 million of them being arrested 
each year. 

One more thing, I would like to give you 
the quotation of Charles Evans Hughes: 
“The Supreme Court of the United States and 
the courts of appeal will take care of them- 
selves. Look after the courts of the poor, 
who stand most in need of justice. The 
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security of the Republic will be found in the 
treatment of the poor and ignorant; in in- 
difference to their misery and helplessness 
lies disaster.” 

I do want to say that applies to the juve- 
nile courts—if you had made the investiga- 
tions we have made, you would be battling 
for it, too. 

I can’t tell you how much I appreciate 
the splendid treatment given to me by your 
President, the pleasures he has afforded me. 
I remember when the Governor of Texas 
came to the State of North Dakota. I was 
going to give him a great, great welcome, 50 
I got all of the service clubs together, we 
had perhaps 1,000 to greet him. Then I 
carried it to the extreme, I decided we ought 
to give him a governor's salute. President 
Roosevelt had changed that from 17 guns to 
19 guns, and I thought that would make a 
nice welcome for the Governor of Texas. 
When the train rolled in, I instructed them 
to fire the cannon 19 times, I told them to 
“Make it a good one, let’s show the Gover- 
nor of Texas how much we appreciate his 
visit.” Well, when the train rolled in the 
cannon went “boom,” and broke all the plate 
glass windows on the main street of Bismarck, 
N. Dak. [Laughter.] 

June Young, I want you all to know from 
the moment I arrived here you have made 
me feel completely at home, I feel I can talk 
to this group as if I were talking to the Bar 
Association of the State of North Dakota. 
Then when June got my old colleague to 
introduce me, that was the frosting on the 
cake, 

I want to thank you for your graciousness 
and kindness, and I am going to take the 
phrase of the dean, and say to you that you 
are lawyers and gentlemen. Thank you. 
[Applause.] $ 

President Younc. Senator LANGER, we are 
deeply grateful for your presence here today, 
and your address. I really have no apologies 
to make, I have been instructed by our 
executive council to streamline these meet- 
ings as much as possible. Truly, I didn’t 
know what was in the bottles, they were 
sent up to you, if you could use them, fine. 
I want to tell you they haven't been touched 
yet. I hope they will be later. We can 
understand your success from your un- 
limited energy. I know from now on you 
will have many friends in West Virginia. 


On the Right of the Elderly Person Who 
Is Physically and Mentally Able and 
Desires to Work 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 7, 1956 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9739) making 
appropriations for sundry independent exe- 
cutive bureaus, boards, commisions, corpora- 


tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, so the 
record will be clear, it should be pointed 
out that similar language lifting age re- 
strictions on Federal employment was 
objected to by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Rees] in the independent offices 
bill last year, and the language was 
kaka tig because it was not protected by 
a e. 
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This year in the consideration of the 
independent offices appropriation bill for 
1957 the gentleman from Kansas [Mr., 
REES], the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross], and the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Davis], all members of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
objected again to similar language in sec- 
tion 302 which, among other things, re- 
peals the 70-year compulsory retirement 
provision. The language in the bill was 
as follows: 

Sec. 302. No part of any appropriation 
hereafter contained in this or any other act 
shall be used to pay the compensation of any 
officers or employees who establish a require- 
ment of maximum age for entrance into posi- 
tions in the competitive civil service: Pro- 
vided, That any requirement of law for com- 
pulsory retirement from the competitive civil 
service solely because of age shall not be ef- 
fective: Provided further, That no person 
who has reached his 70th birthday shall be 
appointed in the competitive civil service on 
other than a temporary basis. 


The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service has had all the past 12 months 
to consider the matter, but on page 3598 
of the RECORD of Tuesday, March 6, the 
gentleman from Kansas states in con- 
nection with the language in the bill: 

There is no great emergency for including 
these provisions in the bill we are consider- 
ing today. Both these matters are being 
considered or will be considered by the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


The gentleman from Georgia also 
states on page 3599 of the Recorp that 
the committee on which he serves plans 
to go into the matter: 

With reference to this provision on page 
43 respecting mandatory retirement at age 
70, our committee has been waiting for some 
time for the Kaplan committee report deal- 
ing with all phases of retirement, so that we 
could hold proper hearings and take what- 
ever action the facts justified. 


In view of the interest expressed by 
members of the great Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service and their desire 
to go into the matter thoroughly, the In- 
dependent Offices Subcommittee moved 
to strike out the provision relating to 
compulsory retirement and permit con- 
sideration of other matters in the bill 
to proceed. This will give the Civil Serv- 
ice Committee another year to consider 
the matter. ; 

I firmly believe, as a member of the In- 
dependent Offices Subcommittee, that the 
provision recommended makes good 
sense. If a person is physically fit and 
mentally qualified to do a job the sole 
fact that he is 70 years of age should be 
no bar for employment. Performance 
should be the test. 

In the last 50 years the age of men 
has increased by 20 years, and the aver- 
age life expectancy of women has in- 
creased by 22 years. It is estimated that 
there are now 14 million people over 65 
and that in the next 20 years the number 
will increase to over 21 million. This 
spectacular advance calls for the Gov- 
ernment to reappraise its restrictions on 
employment which deprive the Nation of 
the benefits that can come from such 
longer lives. It is up to the Government 
to assume responsibility and lead the 
way in removing unreasonable restric- 
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tions on employment for mature people, 
and industry will follow. 

Many of the outstanding leaders of 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives are 70 years of age or are approach- 
ing that age. Look at the loss that 
would happen to the Nation if they were 
forced to retire on’ account of age. Yet 
there are many people at 50 to 60 today 
who are well qualified to work but sim- 
ply cannot get jobs on account of age. 
They are told they are too old. They 
should not be forced to retire, but an 
pena for employment should be 

Under our law no person can be forced 
to work if he does not want to, and 
he can elect to quit work or continue. 
The amendment in question gives to 
that man or woman who is physically 
and mentally able to work, and wants 
to work, that opportunity. It is denied 
them now. In so denying to the active, 
energetic elderly person who is able to 
work and wants to, we will be ruining 
his health mentally and physically. 
Many such individuals wind up in hos- 
pitals and mental institutions and be- 
come burdens on their families and the 
State. This could be easily avoided by 
permitting them to work. 


We Have the Opportunity To Outlaw Hun- 
ger in the United States—Testimony by 
Hon. Leonor K. Sullivan, of Missouri, 
Before Senate Committee on Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I had the opportunity of testifying 
before the Senate Finance Committee to 
urge amendment of the social-security 
program so as to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a food stamp plan to distrib- 
ute surplus food to needy Americans. As 
many of the Members know, I have been 
urging such a food stamp plan for 2 years 
here in the House; unfortunately, in that 
period of time, the House Committee on 
Agriculture has not seen fit to report out 
my bill. 

A bill somewhat similar in spirit and in 
goal is also pending before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, sponsored by 
23 Senators. This same bill was rein- 
troduced by its sponsors in the Senate as 
a proposed amendment to the social- 
security bill, and that is how it happened 
to come before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

In the course of my testimony before 
the Senate committee, I was asked by 
Chairman Byrp how many Americans 
would be eligible for surplus foods under 
the kind of food-stamp plan I have pro- 
posed. I did not, at that time, have the 
exact figures on the number of Ameri- 
cans who would automatically be covered 
by my bill’s definition of a “needy per- 
son,” and so I asked permission to submit 
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that information for the record of the 
Senate hearing. 

Mr. Speaker, I know from the many 
conversations I have had with individual 
Members of the House on this plan for 
distributing surplus food by the use of 
food stamps that there is a tremendous 
amount of interest in the idea. I think 
there would also be widespread interest 
in the information I have received on the 
number of people who would be eligible 
for this help under H. R. 5105 and similar 
bills, including Senator Kerr’s amend- 
ment proposed to the social-security bill. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit for inclusion in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the statement which I delivered 
before the Senate Finance Committee 
and, following that, the letter which I 
filed with the committee giving the 
breakdown on the different groups which 
would be covered. 

I call attention to the fact that 5,834,- 
912 persons in this country would be im- 
mediately and automatically eligible for 
food stamps for surplus food by reason of 
the fact that they are on one or another 
type of welfare assistance—that is, on 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, or are 
on State general assistance rolls. 

I am sure it is not necessary for me to 
point out to the Members of the House 
that people on public welfare, including 
those on the various programs to which 
the Federal Government contributes, 
just do not have enough income to afford 
enough of the right foods for minimum 
dietary standards. Many of them are 
actually hungry. 

We must, therefore, stop procrastinat- 
ing on this problem of getting to such 
impoverished Americans some of this 
surplus food piling up in our warehouses 
at a cost to the Government for storage 
alone of more than $1 million a day. 
TESTIMONY BY HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, OF 

MISSOURI, BEFORE SENATE FINANCE COMMIT- 

TEE, MONDAY, MARCH 5, 1956, PROPOSING 

Foop STAMP AMENDMENT TO SOCIAL SECU- 

RITY BILL 

First, I would like to express my appre- 
ciation to the busy Senators on this impor- 
tant committee for setting up this special 
hearing on the idea of adding a food-stamp 
plan as an amendment to the social-security 
bill now pending before you. I have noticed 
in the daily schedule of congressional hear- 
ings that this committee has been at work 
for many weeks on the social-security bill, 
and I imagine you are all beginning to feel 
a little weary about H. R. 7225, the social- 
security bill. On the other hand, I am sure 
you also feel very acutely the importance of 
this bill to millions of our fellow citizens, 
particularly those who would become eligi- 
ble for social-security benefits before they 
reach 65, if the bill becomes law in the form 
in which it passed the House last year. 

Of course, in my coming here today to 
testify I am asking that you improve the bill 
even more than we did in the House last 
year, and particularly by adding a provision 
for the establishment of a food-stamp plan 
to distribute some of our vast stocks of sur- 
plus food to needy Americans. 

IMPORTANT THING IS TO GET SURPLUS FOOD TO 
NEEDY 

I think I should point out that in the 2 
years or more in which I have been actively 
seeking to have a food-stamp plan enacted 
I have introduced a bill which differs quite 
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substantially from the one introduced by 
Senator Kerr and his 22 cosponsors, includ- 
ing Senators FREAR, SMATHERS, and LONG, of 
this committee. The Kerr bill, of course, is 
the one which is officially before you today 
as a proposed amendment to H. R. 7225. 

Since my bill is so very much different in 
details—although not in objective or spir- 
it—I want to make clear that I am most 
anxious to see a bill enacted on this subject, 
and the sooner the better. The important 
thing is to move some of this gigantic moun- 
tain of surplus food out of warehouses and 
onto the tables and into the kitchens of 
American families not now receiving enough 
to eat, and certainly not enough of the right 
foods. 

There is no reason for anyone in America 
to go hungry. And yet we know that the 
families on general assistance in our States 
and cities, and those on old-age assistance, 
or receiving aid for dependent children, are 
not provided with enough money to enable 
them to maintain even a minimum decent 
diet. I have received letters from many such 
families. Those letters tear at your heart. 
It is a little hard for such families to feel 
much concern about Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson’s problems involving too much 
food when they are not getting enough food, 


SULLIVAN BILL DIFFERS FROM KERR BILL 


As I said, the bill I have written on this 
subject—and which, unfortunately, has been 
languishing in the House Committee on 
Agriculture—adopts a much different ap- 
proach from the Kerr bill. My bill provides 
for the distribution by the Department of 
Agriculture of surplus foods, which it has 
on hand or which it purchases, under a 
variety of programs now in effect. The Kerr 
bill would not touch the surpluses as such— 
I mean those in Government possession—but 
would provide for distribution through the 
grocery stores of any food declared by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to be in surplus. 
Naturally, that would offer a much wider 
variety. I am interested in the practical— 
in what can be accomplished. Therefore, if 
the Kerr bill were agreed to by this com- 
mittee and by the Senate as an amendment 
to the Social Security bill, I would be de- 
lighted to support it and to urge House con- 
currence in your amendment to the House 
bill on social security. 

At the same time, I would ask you to keep 
in mind that if the provisions of the Kerr 
bill do not win your acceptance on the 
grounds of cost to the Government—and 
believe me, I am not suggesting you turn it 
down on that basis or any other basis—but 
if it does not win your acceptance on grounds 
of cost, then I sincerely ask that you still 
adopt a food stamp plan for the distribu- 
tion of Government held surpluses. In other 
words with the food already in Government 
possession in such tremendous volume— 
food already paid for and which could be 
distributed cheaply—cost would not be a 
serious obstacle. We must devise an intelli- 
gent plan for getting this food to Americans 
in need. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE HAS NARROW 
INTEREST 


I just cannot imagine why the Department 
of Agriculture itself has not come forward 
with some practical plan—a nationwide 
plan—for distributing surplus foods to our 
poor. True, there is a surplus disposal plan 
in operation, but in my judgment it is a 
sorry excuse for the kind of plan we really 
need. The Department of Agriculture seems 
to feel that its only responsibility in this 
matter is to dump or get rid of as much 
food as possible in the quickest bulk dis- 
tribution manner possible without actually 
dumping the food in the ocean. 

In its work over the years on social-security 
legislation, this committee knows that we 
have in this country a hard core of poor— 
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really impoverished—Americans. They are 
the people who benefit from various pro- 
grams other than the old-age and survivors 
insurance program of social security. You 
are familiar with their plight. You know 
they are people who cannot get along on the 
grants they receive. You know also that 
those on general assistance in the States— 
for which no Federal funds are made avail- 
able—are in even worse straits. 
OPPORTUNITY TO OUTLAW HUNGER 

These are the people who most need the 
added calories in their diet and the added 
nutrition which could come from a food- 
stamp plan for surplus foods. At present, 
we use a lot of this food in the school-lunch 
program, and that is just fine. We use some 
for grants to charitable institutions. We 
ship as much as half a billion pounds over- 
seas in a 6-month period, that would be at 
the rate of a billion pounds a year, going to 
needy persons in 70 foreign countries. Won- 
derful. That is about four times as much as 
we distribute to needy persons in the United 
States under our present hit-and-miss, lim- 
ited program now operating in certain areas 
of 37 States, ranging from the 462 eligible 
persons in Wyoming to the 877,512 eligible 
persons in Pennsylvania. Actually, millions 
of American families should be participating 
in such a plan—as they would if there were 
a nationwide, practical, well-organized food- 
stamp plan in effect. 

For $1, through CARE, one can provide 
for the shipment of 22 pounds of surplus 
food to go abroad, packaged in 3 No. 10 cans. 
The wonderful CARE organization handles 
the repackaging into containers suitable for 
overseas shipment, but the food and much 
of the cost of shipping it is underwritten 
by the Government in those cases where 
the shipments go to countries participating 
in International Cooperation Administration 
programs. I am not here to say we should 
cut that sort of thing out. By no means. 

But I do say that we must also attack 
hunger in the United States—we have the 
opportunity to outlaw hunger in the United 
States. 

TECHNICAL DETAILS SECONDARY TO NEED FOR 
ACTION 

I urge upon you then, aside from any of 
the technicalities of distribution, aside from 
whether it should include all surplus foods 
through the regular channels of trade or 
just Government held surpluses, aside from 
whether we include cotton or not as a sur- 
plus for food stamp distribution, aside from 
whether or not the Agriculture Department 
or the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has primary responsibility in the 
program, aside from any of these technical 
considerations, that we enact legislation to 
create a food stamp plan which would auto- 
matically aid all families on old age assist- 
ance, all those on aid to dependent children, 
all those on aid to the blind, all those on 
general assistance, and any other impover- 
ished Americans in need of this food which 
we have in such abundance and which they 
cannot afford to buy in proper amount and 
variety. 


By adding such a provision to the social- 
security bill, this committee of the Senate 
would be giving a new dimension and a new 
significance to one of the greatest social 
programs in our civilization, that is, the 
social security program. The Senators on 
this committee already know what social 
security aid programs—aside from OASI— 
have meant in every community where they 
operate. The extreme poverty which leads 
to hunger and malnutrition, however, while 
obsolete and out of date and tragically un- 
necessary, still exists in our midst. Let us 
end it once and for all. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 6,1956. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Finance, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BYRD: During the course of 
my testimony yesterday before the Senate 
Committee on Finance on the proposed food- 
stamp amendment to the social-security bill, 
you asked me for a figure on the number of 
persons who would be eligible for surplus 
food under the kind of food-stamp plan 
which I have suggested. I did not have the 
information for the country as a whole, but 
I did have the figure of 173,000 people on 
our welfare rolls in Missouri who would be 
eligible. 

After returning to my office, I felt that 
the figure you requested should be avail- 
able and should certainly be made a part 
of the record of your hearings. Conse- 
quently, I inquired of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to determine 
the approximate number of people in the 
United States who would be eligible for food 
stamps under the criteria in my own bill, 
H. R. 5105, and also under the criteria of 
Senator Kerr’s amendment to the social- 
security bill. I was given these figures: 


1. Persons on old-age assistance.. 2, 552, 832 
2. Persons receiving benefits under 
the aid to dependent chil- 
children program <ur ariaa 
3. Persons receiving benefits under 
aid to the blind programs-_-- 
4. Persons receiving aid to the per- 
manently and totally dis- 


2,193, 215 
104, 858 


244, 007 
5. Persons receiving general as- 
sistance—314,000 cases, with 
an estimated total of_.._.-- 740, 000 


The total of persons, then, automatically 
eligible for food stamps under the proposal 
now pending before your committee as of 
December 1955, according to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, would be 
5,834,912. 

In addition, under my bill, and also under 
Senator KeErr’s amendment to the social- 
security bill, an unknown but probably small 
additional group would be eligible consisting 
of persons in actual need of welfare assist- 
ance but ineligible for such assistance be- 
cause of State or local law. For instance, 
in my own State of Missouri general assist- 
ance cannot be provided any person who is 
employable even if unable to obtain employ- 
ment. There was a substantial number of 
unemployed in Missouri in 1954, including 
many persons who were quite destitute but, 
nevertheless, still ineligible for relief because 
of that provision of our law. The food-stamp 
bill, however, would make such persons eligi- 
ble for surplus food upon proper certification 
of need. 

Not included as such in the figure of 
5,834,912 are the 7,900,000 persons receiving 
benefits under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. Unless they were also 
receiving welfare assistance under one of the 
five programs enumerated above, they would 
not be eligible for food stamps under the bill 
as written. 


I would appreciate it very much if this 
letter could be made a part of the record, 
and I apologize for not having had the exact 
figures on eligible persons at my fingertips 
when I testified. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONOR K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Missouri. 
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George Dondero: A Good Man and a 
Great Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, our colleague, GEORGE DONDERO, 
who for 24 years has ably served Michi- 
gan and the Nation in the House of 
Representatives, has announced he is re- 
tiring from Congress at the end of the 
present term. 

No Member of Congress has been more 
effective in his work and, also, more re- 
spected and liked by his colleagues than 
Mr. DONDERO. 

I have had the privilege, during my 
10 years in Congress, to serve under Mr. 
DonbDErRO on the great House Committee 
on Public Works, of which he twice—in 
the 80th and 83d Congresses—was chair- 
man. I have come to know him well 
and admire him much as have all who 
know him. 

Mr. DoNDERO’s colleagues of both par- 
ties, I am sure, will be pleased to read 
this complimentary editorial on Mr. 
DonvbErRo which appeared in the March 
9, 1956, issue of the Pontiac Press, of 
Pontiac, Mich. 

The editorial follows: 

GEORGE DONDERO LEAVES POST AFTER 24 YEARS 

After nearly a quarter of a century in the 
Congress of the United States, GEORGE A. 
DONDERO announces that he will not be a 
candidate to succeed himself. 

As a matter of fact, Congressman DONDERO 
has actually been in public life for half a 
century and now at the age of 72 he feels 
that he will step aside and turn the prob- 
lems over to a younger man. 

In his announcement, Congressman Don- 
DERO stresses the strength and virility of the 
two Houses in Washington and the devotion 
to duty that inspires the members. 

Oakland County has been exceptionally 
well and capably represented. DONDERO has 
never temporized with people or situations. 
He has faced every issue squarely and voted 
in accordance with his best convictions. He 
has always been cold to pressure and has 
never been stampeded into precipitate ac- 
tion. 

From the outset of his career, the Oakland 
County Representative threw himself into 
the St. Lawrence seaway project with sincere 
enthusiasm. Throughout his long term, he 
fought unceasingly for this measure. In 
fact, he was identified throughout Washing- 
ton as a leading exponent of the measure and 
when it was finally signed and enacted into 
law, President Eisenhower presented him 
with the pen with which he attached his 
signature. 

Also, DoNnpEro has been an unremitting 
opponent of communism. The Russians 
have faced no more implacable foe than 
our own Representative. His aversion for 
everything that smacked of the Russians is 
common knowledge. 

Congressman DONDERO stood exceptionally 
well with his colleagues in both parties. 
Because of his long residence in Washing- 
ton, he became one of the veterans of Con- 
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gress and was one of the best known Repre- 
sentatives in the District of Columbia. 

Men like DonpERO who have devoted so 
generous a portion of their lives to public 
service deserve the heartfelt thanks of the 
people, not only in their own district, but 
from all sections of the country as well. 

Congressman DONDERO possesses the re- 
markable record of 12 successive campaigns 
for Congress with 12 successive victories. 
No one ever challenged him successfully. 
His withdrawal leaves the field open. George 
Higgins, well-known Oakland County sen- 
ator in Lansing for many years, is a candi- 
date for the vacancy. Higgins is a veteran 
campaigner and an experienced legislator. 
Once before he announced himself, but gra- 
ciously withdrew when he learned that Don- 
DERO planned to run again. 

The 1956 race promises to be fraught with 
interest. The Democrats may take new hope 
for they found DonpEro an insurmountable 
barrier to hurdle. 


Minnesota’s Congressman McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Sign, a national 
Catholic magazine, issued monthly. 

The following résumé does show why 
Congressman McCartHy, who serves 
with dignity, has earned the reputation 
of being one of the outstanding young 
legislators in the House of Representa- 
tives: 


McCarRTHY OF MINNESOTA 


If EUGENE McCartHy, United States Con- 
gressman from Minnesota’s Fourth District, 
has any special political affection, it is for 
Abraham Lincoln. If likes attract, then 
McCartTHyY’s attachment to Lincoln is readily 
explained. Like Lincoln, young McCartHy 
presents a tall, gangling appearance. Like 
Lincoln, McCarTHy is a man to whom wis- 
dom is not a stranger. And like Lincoln, he 
can enjoy a good joke, especially one made 
at his expense. 

In Washington, McCarthy has earned a 
reputation as one of the outstanding young 
legislators in the House. Now near the end 
of his third term, he has built an enviable 
record of “right” votes on important issues. 
Reflecting papal concern for social justice, 
peace, and international order, MCCARTHY 
has consistently favored sound legislation 
for foreign aid, housing, and tax relief for 
low-income families, emergency immigra- 
tion legislation, protection of workers’ rights, 
conservation, and against segregation. 

When Congress is in session, MCCARTHY'S 
workday begins well before 9 o’clock. After 
catching up on the latest national and inter- 
national news, he begins answering some of 
the thousand letters a month he gets from 
constituents. Committee meetings, where 
most legislative spade work is done, fill the 
rest of the morning. (In this session, Mc- 
CARTHY serves on the House Ways and Means 
Committee.) At lunch, the Congressman 
meets with people with whom he must dis- 
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cuss pending legislation. Afternoons are 
spent on the House floor until adjournment 
frees him to attend to other business and 
greet visiting constituents in his office. 

The McCarthys usually spend 5 months of 
the year in St. Paul, 7 in Washington. The 
stay in St. Paul is put to good use keeping 
his political fences mended, working at his 
office, doing research at the St. Thomas Col- 
lege library, and behaving as a father at 
home. He is modest about his achievements 
in the last role: “I suppose I’m all right in 
.a pinch, but I don’t claim to be any master 
at changing diapers.” 

Four youngsters now populate the Mc- 
Carthy household: Ellen Anne, 9; Mary 
Abigail, 7; Michael, 5; and Margaret Alice, 
a few months. And they keep Abigail Mc- 
Carthy quite busy. However, she still finds 
time to be a political help to her husband, 
speaking occasionally at women’s clubs and 
similar groups. In his first campaign, for 
example, one woman voter described her 
influence succinctly: “Mrs. McCarthy and 
three other women spoke to us about the 
candidates, but she was the only one who 
said anything. I voted for her husband.” 

This year, with two of the children now of 
school age, Abigail will stay home, while 
GENE goes to Washington. And it certainly 
can’t hurt McCartrHy, who will be up for re- 
election this year, to have such a wife hold- 
ing down the political fort back home while 
he makes law in Congress. 

Minnesota’s Fourth District, which Con- 
gressman McCartHy represents, is a com- 
plicated cross section of workers, small- 
business men, professional people, and farm- 
ers. At times, interests are bound to con- 
fiict. When they do, it takes the wisdom 
of a Solomon to resolve differences. Mc- 
CARTHY copes with such situations, as a mat- 
ter of principle, by deciding in favor of the 
common good. It is a deeply rooted belief 
with him that when issues are faced in this 
light, all but the most partisan can be per- 
suaded to respect, if not support, his stand. 
To bring his views to the people, he makes 
use of every opportunity. A typical week 
end during the congressional recess found 
him talking to farmers at a State fair, play- 
ing baseball with a team called the Old 
Timers (GENE starred on his college team), 
and giving a strongly worded speech to the 
Minnesota AFL in which he attacked GOP 
policies. In an election year, he believes in 
keeping his political fences mended. 


How Would You Vote? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following ques- 
tionnaire mailed by me to my con- 
stituents: 

Dear FRIENDS: I invite you to be Congress- 
man for a day—to step into my shoes and 
indicate below by a check mark how you 
would vote on these current Federal issues. 

Since I represent you in Congress and must 
vote in your behalf, your views will be of 
great interest and assistance to me. This is 
the best way I know to make Federal Govern- 
ment more responsive to the ideas of the 
individual American. 

I have deliberately presented these pro- 
posals simply, so that they would be unbiased 
and not an indication of my own feelings. 
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I shall be very grateful for your coopera- 
tion on this project. Your individual opin- 
ion will be kept strictly confidential. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

1. Should economic aid to Europe be in- 
creased? ._.... Decreased? ...-.. Discon- 
tinued? 6.5.5 

2. Do you favor the repeal of the Status of 
Forces Agreement which makes American 
servicemen overseas subject to foreign laws? 
KOS oon amu INGZe won ok 

8. Do you favor the bill of Congressman 
Boscu to establish a Foreign Service Academy 
to train personnel for future diplomatic serv- 


ice? Yes ..-<.{< Nü ssecu 
COMMUNISM 
4. Do you favor admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations? Yes ~----. 
O ae 
j 5. Do you believe Russia will make a mili- 
tary attack on the United States? Yes .----- 
NOs 


6. Do you believe that active communism 
within the United States today is a real live 
threat to American freedom? Yes 
Ný -auans 


MILITARY 


7. (a) Do you favor continued military 
aid to Europe?. Yes ..---- 
(b) Do you favor military aid to Israel? 
anions mie No 
(c) Do you favor military aid to the 
Arabs? Yes 
8. Are you satisfied with the handling of 
our military defenses under the present 
administration? Yes --_-.. INO} emis am 


DOMESTIC 


9. Do you favor the Latham plan to elim- 
inate overlapping and duplication of taxes 
by Federal Government, States, and cities 
(i. e., gasoline, tobacco, income)? Yes ~-_-.. 
NOTLA gos 

10. Do you favor the objectives of the 
Bricker amendment providing in substance 
that the provisions of a treaty which con- 
flicts with any provision of the Constitution 
of the United States shall be of no force and 
erect? Yes. -. NO zac 

11. (a) Do you approve of Eisenhower’s 
conduct of the Presidency? Yes 


(b) Do you approve of Nixon's conduct of 
the Vice Presidency? Yes NG -a skik 
(c) Would you like to see the administra- 
tion more conservative? Yes _____ 
(da) Would you like to see the administra- 
tion more liberal? Yes Noo s255= 
(e) If you don’t like Eisenhower, what op- 
posing candidate would you prefer? 
12. Do you favor the Ltham bill provid- 
ing that the sale of narcotic drugs to a 
minor shall be a criminal offense punishable 
by death? Yes ..u... NO Sts G 
13. Do you favor development of Niagara 
Waterpower by private capital? ______ New 
York State? ..... Federal Government? 
(Check one.) 
SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 
15. Do you favor any Federal aid for edu- 
Cation?“ Yedo io so< 
(a) If so, do you favor such aid for chil- 
dren attending nonpublic schools where the 
whey of the States of residence permit? 
Cf, 6-255 
(b) If so, should.such aid be denied to 
States refusing to integrate their student 
bodies? Yes______ 
16. Do you favor the bill of Congressman 
Boscu providing for an increase in the mini- 
mum benefit payable under social security 
to $75 per month, reducing the age to 60 
years, and eliminating the limitation on out- 
side earnings after 60 years of age? Yes 


17. Do you favor a national compulsory 
health insurance plan supported by addi- 
tional payroll taxes? Yes______ 


March 14 


18. Do you favor more federally subsidized, 
tax-exempt public housing? Yes__..-- 


AGRICULTURE 


19. Do you favor elimination of the price- 
support program for farmers? Yes... 


VETERANS 


20. Do you favor pensions of $100 per 
month for veterans of World War I? Yes___- 


21. Should present veterans’ benefits be 
further expanded? Yes_-_--. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 
22. Do you favor Federal laws to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, or color? . Yes_..-.. 
23. Do you favor Federal laws to prevent 
discrimination in employment of those over 
45 years of age? Yes No 
IMMIGRATION 
24. (a) Should the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act be repealed? Yes 


(b) Do you approve the transfer of unused 
immigration quotas to countries where 
quotas are oversubscribed? Yes 
INO eee 

(c) Do you favor the elimination of pres- 
ent restrictions on immigration which pro- 
vide percentage quotas on the various na- 
tional groups, in accordance with the census 
Of. 19207" + Yes eanna 


GENERAL 


25. Should 18-year-olds be given the right 
to vote? ‘Yes... NO Same 

26. Which of the major political party 
policies most nearly meet with your own 
views? Republican .-.----- Democrat .-.--. 
Liberal 225z American Labor ~~~. 

Sign this, or not, as you wish. Please 
return to Congressman HENRY J. LATHAM, 
room 1118, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Feel free to use reverse side for 
comments and remarks, Thanks for your 
cooperation. 


Providence Academy Is the Oldest Per- 


manent School in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, this year marks the 100th an- 
niversary of the founding of the oldest 
permanent school in Washington. 
Through this century of time, schools, 
hospitals, and homes for the aged now 
range from Alaska to southern Califor- 
nia and across Idaho and Montana. 
These all stem from a small cabin on 
the first military post in the Northwest 
where five Canadian sisters hopefully 
planned works of usefulness and char- 
ity. 

That this now famous first permanent 
school in Washington State has been 
in continuous existence so long testified 
to the great service it has rendered and 
to the fact that it has kept pace with 
modern needs. 


1956 


The following article from the Van- 
couver Columbian is a fitting descriptive 
tribute to their accomplishments: 


Providence Academy, Vancouver, is the old- 
est permanent school of any kind in the 
State of Washington. Its beginnings date 
back to 1856. 

Bishop A. M. A. Blanchet, bishop of Nis- 
qually, on a visit to Montreal in the fall 
of 1856, requested the Sisters of Charity of 
Providence to make a foundation in his dio- 
cese to take care of the poor and to teach 
the white and Indian children. 


PARTY SMALL 


Mother Caron, superior general, and her 
council promised five sisters. Mother Jos- 
eph of the Sacred Heart was appointed su- 
perior. As companions she was given two 
professed Sisters, Sister Praxedes, of Prov- 
idence, and Sister Blandine, of the Angels; 
and two postulants who later became Sister 
Vincent de Paul and Sister Mary of the 
Precious Blood. Too, Sister Blandine and 
Sister Mary, were only 18 years of age. They 
also brought along a baker, Moise Loisel. 

The group numbered eight: Bishop Blan- 
chet and his traveling companion, Father 
Rosse, the five Sisters, and the baker. Fare 
for the eight from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, via the Isthmus of Panama, $1,537.50. 

They left Montreal for New York on Mon- 
day, November 3, 1856, and were due to sail 
on the steamship Illinois on November 5. 
Delayed 1 day so as to bring the results of the 
elections (President Buchanan, elected Pres- 
ident) to San Francisco, they reached Aspin- 
wall on November 16, and crossed the 
Isthmus by rail on the 17th. 


ENJOYED “LUXURY” 


A luxurious boat, the The Golden Age, 
carried them to San Francisco, where they 
arrived on December 3. Left San Francisco 
on December 5, on the Brother Jonathan, 
and after a stormy voyage, crossed the bar 
of the Columbia on the 7th. Stayed over- 
night at Astoria, and reached Vancouver at 
3 o’clock on the afternoon of December 8. 

Owing to untoward circumstances no con- 
vent had been prepared for the Sisters. On 
December 9 they were busy making their 
temporary quarters habitable. 

Then the two young Sisters began their 
studies; another took over the management 
of the kitchen of the bishopric, while Mother 
Joseph and her assistant started mending 
the liturgical linens and the clothing of 
the bishop and the priests. 


READY IN FEBRUARY 1857 


On February 22, 1857, the first House of 
Providence in the West was ready for oc- 
cupancy. Located on the north side of what 
is now the Evergreen Highway, about 130 
yards inside the West Reserve Street bound- 
ary of Vancouver Barracks; 24 by 16 feet, 
built of unplaned lumber, with 2 rooms be- 
low and sleeping quarters, reached by a nar- 
Tow stairway, above. 

School opened in this building on Easter 
Tuesday, April 14, 1857, with seven pupils. 
Teacher, Sister Mary of the Precious Blood, 
a native of New York; tuition, $6 a quarter. 

In addition to the duties enumerated 
above, the Sisters had also visited the sick 
in their homes and taught catechism to 
Catholics of all ages. 

On March 15, 1857, Emily Lake, a mulatto 
orphan not yet 3 years old, was brought to 
the convent and the Sisters realized that 
they must prepare to care for orphans. Two 
separate departments developed: 1 for boys 
and 1 for girls, the primary purpose of each 
being, according to current newspapers, “To 
bring up and educate destitute orphans of 
Washington Territory.” To help to support 
these, the Sisters from time to time took 
up collections throughout the Territory. By 
1870 each orphanage housed some 40 chil- 
dren. Carried on for about 60 years, when 
it was discontinued as a separate institution. 
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BOARDING SCHOOL BEGAN 


With the coming of Susan and Willie Ryan 
as boarders on May 4, 1857, the foundation 
of Providence Boarding School was laid. The 
boarding school has continued since that 
day. Three departments now: high school, 
girls; junior, girls and boys. 

When school closed in July 1857, the Sis- 
ters’ house was turned over to the priests, 
and the Sisters and their charges moved into 
the more commodious priests’ house, an- 
nexed to the church on the east side. 

Census of 1860 shows that house No. 165 
housed 11 Sisters, 22 girls, and 6 female 
domestics. 

PLACE GROWS 

Other works were undertaken one by one. 
By 1863 there had sprung up around the 
convent a veritable village—seven buildings 
in all. Two of these were occupied by orphan 
boys, 1 by orphan girls, 1 by the Sisters and 
boarding pupils, 1 by the tertiaries and aged 
women, 1 by the aged men and hired men 
(also used as a shoeshop), and 1 was used as 
hospital and bakery. 

The Vancouver Register of March 2, 1867, 
carried discussions of plans for a new brick 
building 170 by 80 feet, 314 stories high, the 
largest school building yet erected in Wash- 
ington territory. The building, the present 
Providence Academy, located on 4 blocks 
bounded by 10th, 12th, Reserve, and C 
Streets, was not erected until 1873, however. 
This was built under the personal direction 
of Mother Joseph, who was architect as well 
as builder. At the time her building program 
was considered by many to be too ambitious, 
but the wisdom of her policy was proven in 
1889 when the expansion of the school neces- 
sitated a very considerable addition, con- 
taining auditorium, classrooms, and board- 
ing school quarters, 


NUN FEATURED 


The American Institute of Architects hold- 
ing its 1953 annual convention in Seattle in 
June, featured Mother Joseph as the region’s 
first architect. (See Seattle Times, June 14, 
1953.) Between 1856 and 1901, Mother 
Joseph had personally planned and super- 
vised the building of 34 schools and hospitals. 
Now on the Pacific coast the Sisters of Provi- 
dence operate 58 establishments from Alaska 
down to Los Angeles. They were the first to 
pioneer in Alaska having opened as far north 
as Nome, which later had to be closed because 
of inaccessibility. Six of the largest hospitals 
in the West, fully recognized by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association are manned by the 
Sisters of Providence. Each of these main- 
tains accredited training schools for nurses. 

Providence Academy has undergone many 
changes, keeping pace with the times. It is 
now being transferred exclusively into the 
high-school level of education, the grade- 
school students having been housed in two 
new parochial schools. 


“Bread Cast Upon the Waters” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
1956 campaign of the American Red 
Cross now stands at the halfway mark, 
and no more convincing plea for its all- 
out support could be made than the testi- 
mony of one who has learned first hand 
what the Red Cross means in time of dis- 
aster. 
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I offer such an appeal, as it has been 
incorporated in the following editorial 
which appeared in the Passaic (N. J.) 
Herald-News on Wednesday, March 7: 

“BREAD Cast UPON WATERS” 


The American Red Cross is conducting two 
campaigns at the present moment. In com- 
munities where it does not join in the united 
fund or community chest campaigns, it is 
holding its annual membership drive. In 
addition, the Red Cross is conducting a drive 
in all communities to replenish its depleted 
disaster fund. 


A poignant appeal for the Red Cross has 
been written by a resident of the small New 
Jersey town of Walpack, situated on the 
Delaware River. It was devastated by the 
flood last year. The Red Cross moved in 
immediately and gave the victims shelter, 
food, and clothing, assistance in salvaging 
homes. The Walpack resident continues in 
a letter to the editor of the New Jersey Her- 
ald at Newton: 

“Please note, disaster assistance is given, 
not loaned. * * * It is a catastrophe no 
picture can convey—to go to bed one night 
and to awaken to floodwaters on the ram- 
page. You do not think of possessions, but 
only of the people who need rescue. * * * 
Later, in retrospect, however, it. is difficult 
not to miss the small treasures one has col- 
lected in a lifetime: small pictures, a family 
Bible, bits of fine china. * * * It is months 
before one gets over the stunned feeling. I 
did not cry for 4 months. * * * 

“To the disaster sufferers, there is a period 
of shocked numbness when it is virtually 
impossible to think, hope, or plan * * * out 
of the chaos (when the Red Cross arrives) 
emerges hope, morale, comfort—with the 
feeling that you are receiving ‘bread cast 
upon the waters’ by yourself and everyone 
who contributes to the Red Cross.” 

If your community is one in which the 
Red Cross is seeking members, make sure 
you are enrolled and remember the disaster 
fund, too: If your community is not having 
a membership drive, give to the disaster 
fund. Cast your “bread upon the waters” 
to help those like this woman who “did not 
cry for 4 months” after her home was de- 
stroyed. 


How Would You Vote? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, for the in- 
formation of my colleagues, and under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
questionnaire which is to be sent to the 
registered voters of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of New York: 

How WovuLD You VOTE? 

DEAR VoTER: This questionnaire is an en- 
deavor to obtain the frank opinions of the 
constituents in my congressional district. 
I should like you to carefully consider the 
propounded questions and to them exercise 
your freedom of expression as though you 
were the Congressman. It appears to me to 
be the one way in which you, the people, 
can make known your feeling on these na- 
tional and international problems. 

I deeply appreciate the interest and con- 
sideration which you evidence in responding 
to these various questions of public in- 
terest. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


1. Should economic aid to Europe be in- 
creased? _...< Decreased? .._... Discon- 
tinued? ...._. 

2. Do you favor the repeal of the status- 
of-forces agreement which makes American 
servicemen subject to foreign laws? 
D a g Nossa 

3. Do you favor the Bosch bill to establish 
a Foreign Service Academy to train per- 
sonnel for future diplomatic service? 
AS ya No 


COMMUNISM 


4. Do you favor admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations? Yes 


5. Do you believe Russia will make a mili- 
tary attack on the United States? Yes —--___. 
6. Do you believe that active communism 
within the United States today is a real live 
threat to American freedom? Yes 
No 


ae ee 


MILITARY 


7. (a) Do you favor continued military 
aid to Europe? Yes —-.--- Nor acne 

(b) Do you favor military aid to Israel? 
ta ae NO satan 
Arabs? Yes 

8. Are you satisfied with the handling of 
our military defenses under the present ad- 
ministration? Yes No 


DOMESTIC 


9. Do you favor the plan of Congressman 
LATHAM to eliminate overlapping and dup- 
lication of taxes by Federal Government, 
States, and cities (i. e., gasoline, tobacco, 
BOCOMe) 7 Let pk UNO 

10. Do you favor the objectives of the 
Bricker amendment providing in substance 
that the provisions of a treaty which conflict 
with any provision of the Constitution of the 
United States shall be of no force and effect? 


e OPTIE No keas 
11. (a) Would you like to see the adminis- 
tration more liberal? Yes .-.--- NO aenea 


(b) Would you like to see the administra- 
tion more conservative? Yes ____- Non tu 
(c) Do you approve of Eisenhower’s con- 
duct of the Presidency? Yes _____ Nove ss 
(d) Do you approve of Nrxon’s conduct of 
the Vice Presidency? Yes _____ Ne. Ss 
(e) If you don’t like Eisenhower, what 
opposing candidate would you prefer? --____ 


12. Do you favor the Bosch bills to pre- 
scribe greater minimum visibility for land- 
ings and takeoffs for aircraft and the pro- 
hibition against jet planes at our New York 
aifports?: ‘Yes i-es No 

13. Do you favor the bill of Congressman 
LATHAM providing that the sale of narcotic 
drugs to a minor shall be a criminal offense 
punishable by death? Yes ___-__ ING oh oS 

14. Do you favor development of Niagara 


waterpower by private capital? Yes ______ 
Nai aap New York State? Yes  -__._ S 
i o PRESTES Federal Government? Yes _____ 
ING. clients 


15. Do you favor an increase in postal 
rates to meet the Post Office Department 


deficit? Yes ==... Noy ee If not, 
should this be paid out of general United 
States Treasury funds? Yes .---- NOSa5i— 


SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 

16. Do you favor any Federal aid for edu- 
cation? Yes —._--. WO memati 

(a) If so, do you favor such aid for chil- 
dren attending nonpublic schools where the 
laws of the States of residence permit? 
Yes 22-5 NO- paeen 

(b) If so, should such aid be denied to 
States refusing to integrate their student 
bodies?  Yes:.—..2-.- ND ona 

17. Do you favor the Bosch bill providing 
for an increase in the minimum benefit pay- 
able under social security to $75 per month, 
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reducing the age to 60 years, and eliminating 
the limitation on outside earnings after 60 
years of age? Yes -..--- NO nena 

18. Do you favor a national compulsory 
health insurance plan supported by addi- 


tional payroll taxes? Yes ~___-. NOA Ws on 

19. Do you favor more federally subsidized, 
tax-exempt public housing? Yes ----.. 
NOW 2-5. 

AGRICULTURE 

20. Do you favor elimination of the price- 
support program for farmers? Yes --.--. 
Nü Tsss 

VETERANS 


21. Do you favor pension of $100 per 


month for veterans of World War I? 
DA- PRP Nozieg 

22. Should present veterans’ benefits be 
further expanded? Yes ------ i fo ye ol 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


23. Do you favor Federal laws to prohibit 
discrimination in employment because of 
race, creed, or color? Yes ..--.. NO Saacan 

24. Do you favor Federal laws to prevent 
discrimination in employment of those over 


45 years of age? Yes ------ NO ote ace 
IMMIGRATION 
25. (a) Should the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act be repealed? Yes - __-~.. 


(b) Do you approve the transfer of un- 
used immigration quotas to countries whose 
quotas are over subscribed? Yes 
No 

(c) Do you favor the elimination of pres- 
ent restrictions on immigration which pro- 
vide percentage quotas on the various na- 
tional groups, in accordance with the census 
of 1920? Yes 2.2... INO? oer 5 


GENERAL 


26. Should 18-year-olds be given the right 
to. rate? Yer: 22> 2 Note aia 

27. Which of the major political party 
policies most nearly meet with your own 
views? Republican —___-_ Democrat ~-... - 
Liberal American Labor -----.. 


Sign this, or not, as you wish. Please re- 
turn to Congressman ALBERT H. BOSCH, Room 
1115 House Office Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. Feel free to use reverse side for com- 
ments and remarks. 


Tracing the Origin of Irish Names 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting article from 
the Lawrence Sunday Sun, Lawrence, 
Mass., by Capt. William A. O’Reilly, re- 
tired, of the Lawrence, Mass., Fire De- 
partment: 

IRISH FOUGHT FOR CENTURIES To HOLD RACE 
IDENTITY—INVADED AND SUBJUGATED, THEY 
Lost THEIR LANDS, BUT DESPITE FANTASTIC 
PERSECUTIONS EMERGED WITH THEIR AN- 
CIENT NAMES ALMOST INTACT SAVE FOR 
“TWISTS” 

At all times, the subject of genealogies 
commands the utmost respect of both rich 
and poor alike on account of the intimacy 
it bears upon individuals, tribes, peoples, 
nations, and, not the least, families. 
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So it was in the past and so it shall be. 
The ancient Irish were not behind other 
nations in this respect; for those of the low- 
est rank among a great tribe retained their 
complete line of descent with the same care 
that to other nations was reserved only for 
the rich and the great, for it was from his 
own genealogy that each man held his right 
of property, which no one could lawfully 
possess if he was not of the same clan as 
the chief. 

As such, this remained in force in Ireland 
up to the end of the 16th century, when, due 
to the conquests and devastations of the 
land for years by Henry I, Elizabeth I, and 
subsequent confiscations by Cromwell and 
the Williamite invasions (William of Or- 
ange), when there occurred a tremendous 
influx of newcomers or adventurers from 
other lands whose only interest was to attain 
for their patronage to the invaders grants 
of the lands confiscated, a striking example 
of which ‘is the so-called Plantation of 
Ulster. 

(EDITOR'S Note.—The author of this erudite 
article on the origin of Irish genealogies and 
Irish patronymic prefixes has been, for many 
years, a student of this history of the land 
of his forefathers. His research has carried 
him back over the centuries in tracing the 
origin of Irish names and the difficulties en- 
countered by that race in maintaining their 
identities in times of extreme stress as a 
conquered nation and as a persecuted peo- 
ple.) 

Such was the method used by the English 
Crown to liquidate their debts to the finan- 
cial backers of numerous wars, the partition- 
ing of the confiscated Irish lands in Ulster, 
as well as throughout all of Ireland, and 
after complete subjugation had been effected. 

In all nations and in all ages there have 
been distinctions among families. Some 
were designated as “De” or “Von,” “Don,” 
“Mac,” or “O.” The “Mac” remained most 
particularly to the Scotch, while Ireland 
retained both the “Mac” and the “O.” With- 
out the “Mac” or the “O” the Irish have no 
name, according to the verse, viz: 


“By Mac and O you'll always know 
True Irishmen, they say. 

But if they lack the O or Mac 
No Irishmen are they.” 


THE ORIGINS 


The Irish race, peculiarly and distinctively 
a civilization of clans built around the 
family type, had from the earlier ages a 
system through which the individual mem- 
bers of the families and clans were named as 
the result of some epithet, implying cer- 
tain personal peculiarities, such as the color 
of hair or beard, specific accidents of de- 
formity or abnormality; mental or physical 
qualities such as bravery, courage, fierceness 
or other characteristics, all of which is at- 
tested the forms of the ancient names. 


Surnames originated in Ireland during the 
reign of King Brian Boru (who is the pro- 
genitor of the O'Brien clan) early in the 
llth century, when it was royally decreed 
that every Irish family and clan should 
assume a particular surname in order to pro- 
tect the genealogy of the various Irish tribes. 


“MAC” AND fo” 


Each family was at liberty to adopt a sir- 
name from some particular ancestor and as a 
consequence such names were chosen after 
some chief of their tribe who was noted for 
his valor, wisdom, piety, or some other great 
or distinctive quality or other outstanding 
accomplishment and, in addition to his own 
proper name, each member of the family 
took as a common designation the name of - 
their father, grandfather, or other remote 
ancestor, in the first instance prefixing the 
word “Mac” which indicates the son of, and 
in the other two cases prefixing “Oau,” which 
is pronounced “Ow” in Gaelic. The “Oau” is 
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modernized into “O’,” the apostrophe desig- 
nating the omission, and which signifies 
grandson or descendant of. But in all in- 
stances the genetive case of the progenitor’s 
name always followed the “Mac” and the 
“O'.’ Some Irish families, particularly those 
whose antecedents were among those who 
remained in Ireland, after the Norman inva- 
sion, use the prefix “Fitz,” which is synony- 
mous with “Mac.” 

A great many of the ancient Irish families’ 
descendants have, of their own choice, omit- 
ted the use of the “Mac” and the “O’.” 
Cthers of them, due to circumstances over 
which they had no control, have surnames 
so twisted and mistranslated from the origi- 
nal Gaelic that it is often very difficult to 
determine whether those families are of 
Irish, English, of French descent or ex- 
traction. 

HENRY INVADES 


The invasion of Ireland by the English was 
accomplished as the result of a “bull” dated 
in 1115 and presented as having been issued 
by the then reigning Pope Adrian IV, himself 
an Englishman named Nicholas Brakespeare, 
who, history says, in the exercise of his tem- 
poral powers, granted sovereignty of Ireland 
to Henry II, King of England. King Henry 
did not immediately assert any pretentions 
to the English sovereignty of Ireland, but in 
1167 began the invasion. It has many times 
been urged that the Papal “bull” was a 
forgery. 

During the reign of James I of England, 
which followed the complete subjugation of 
Ireland, an attempt was made by clumsy 
translations to get rid of Gaelic surnames in 
an effort to destroy the Irish nationality. 


MADE ILLITERATE 


After the great body of the Irish people had 
been made almost wholly illiterate, they be- 
ing unable to write either English or Gaelic 
as a result of England’s prescription against 
education in Ireland, the Irish names were 
curiously mutilated by the new land pro- 
prietors and their agents to whom the con- 
fiscated properties had been conveyed, by the 
English Crown, and possessing neither of 
themselves or by their agents any knowledge 
of Gaelic, had no other way to guide them 
in the writing of the rent-rolls than their 
own mispronouncing of the names of the 
Irish as spoken in the Gaelic tongue. Thus, 
the confusion resulting in the same name 
being spelled and pronounced differently in 
many different localities. ic 

In 1465 (reign of Edward IV) an English 
statute was enacted compelling every Irish- 
man, under penalty of similar confiscations 
and punishments, to adopt forthwith a cer- 
tain designated English sirname from a pre- 
scribed list, such as of a town, or color, or 
art, or science, like Smith, Carpenter, Cook, 
Baker, Butler, and others. 

Significantly, a full measure of success for 
this action was never realized. 


Oil Leases on Wildlife Refuge Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1956 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, a great 
Many people have been shocked by the 
revelation that during the period of a 
Supposed stop order, the Department of 
Interior has granted more than 50 oil 
leases on wildlife refuge lands, part of 
them without even notifying the Fish and 
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Wildlife Service which has jurisdiction 
over the lands. 

A very illuminating article entitled 
“Where the Deer and the Antelope Don’t 
Play” appears in the March 5, 1956, issue 
of the New Republic magazine. It is by 
Mr. Warren Unna, of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald staff, and sum- 
marizes developments during hearings 
held by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House of 
Representatives. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE THE DEER AND THE ANTELOPE DON’T 
; PLAY 
(By Warren Unna) 

While 264 wildlife refuges—covering 10 
million acres of land on the continental 
United States—may seem small stuff to all 
but irrepressible conservationists, state- 
ments before the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries on how the In- 
terior Department’s Fish and Wildlife Service 


is run might well be a tip-off on how some: 


other Federal agencies are managed these 
days. In essence the testimony showed: 

Interior Secretary Douglas McKay’s so- 
called stop order against private oil leas- 
ing on the national wildlife refuges—which 
was in effect between August 1953, and De- 
cember 1955—was a bald euphemism. More 
leases were granted to private oil companies 
during the 28 months of “no” leases than in 
all the other 34 years of refuge history. 

The Fish and Wildlife officials responsible 
for leasing apparently have been walking 
around the Interior Department with blind- 
ers. By their own admission, they first be- 
came aware of the existence of the leases 
when copies were being shown to the House 
committee. ; 

At least two oil companies have received 
waist-bowing treatment from the Depart- 
ment in gaining approval of leases before 
regulations permitting them had even been 
promulgated. 


Under new regulations issued by Interior, 
oil leasing on natiOnal wildlife refuges is 
trumpeted as being under tighter and more 
effective control. In practice, the regula- 
tions are apparently a blatant come-on to 
the oil industry. The essential purpose of 
the refuges—conservation of flora and 
fauna—now seems to be almost secondary to 
development of their underground mineral 
wealth. 

The cry against the giveaway of wildlife 
refuges began almost from the momont the 
Republicans came to power, when Albert M. 
Day, a 35-year-long career man, was replaced 
as Fish and Wildlife Service Director and the 
job made subject to political appointment. 
Day is said to have then asked: “Well, was 
it the Alaskan salmon fisheries that got me 
or the California duck hunters?” The an- 
swer supposedly came back: “It was a mix- 
ture of scales and feathers, Albert.” 

For reasons best known to himself, McKay’s 
former Under Secretary, Ralph A. Tudor, 
wrote in the Saturday Evening Post on No- 
vember 27, 1954, that Day was fired because 
of complaints from a group of California 
bankers who disliked Day’s duck-hunting 
regulations. 

Day was replaced by John L. Farley from 
Tudor’s own State of California, and Secre- 
tary McKay proceeded to issue his stop order 
on further oil leasing on the refuges—osten- 
sibly to tighten up the regulations. As late 
as last October 27, Secretary McKay assured 
& Corvallis, Oreg., audience: “I can tell you 
flatly that no new regulations will be author- 
ized unless, they give far more protection to 
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our refuges than they did before the stop 
order.” 

Last December 2, Mr. McKay’s stop order 
was revoked and new regulations finally pro- 
mulgated. In essence, they promised that 12 
of the 264 refuges would be inviolate from 
all leasing and the others would entertain 
leasing only under controlled conditions. 
The only trouble with that was that these 
refuges had never been sullied- with oil der- 
ricks anyway. ‘These 12 refuges had never 
even been thought to have had mineraliza- 
tion. Some 28 others which Fish and Wild- 
life first asked Interior to consider inviolate 
(and then voluntarily withdrew) are, how- 
ever, suspected of having oil deposits. More- 
over, the controlled conditions for leasing 
that are permitted under the new regula- 
tions will be supervised solely by the Director 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service—the office 
which McKay had the foresight to put under 
political appointment. 

On January 20, Wesley A. D’Ewart, Assist- 
ant Interior Secretary for public-land man- 
agement, told the House committee that 89 
oil and gas leases on national wildlife refuges 
had been granted since 1920—all but 25 of 
them in the 28-month period of McKay’s 
so-called stop order. 

Donald J. Chaney, Assistant Interior Soli- 
citor for Fish and Wildlife Service matters, 
later told the committee there had been 
some interbureau conferences in the month 
since D’Ewart’s testimony; it now had turned 
out that 82 leases had been issued since 
1920. Chaney said his new list included 
leasing on big game refuges and cooperative 
lands, as well as wildlife refuges—yet his 
Land Management had issued six leases with- 
out knowing they were on refuges. 

On February 21, C. R. (Pink) Gutermuth, 
vice president of the Wildlife Management 
Institute, a Washington conservationist who 
has been calling the shots on the oil-lease 
euphemisms since they began, told the com- 
mittee Interior has actually issued- 577 oil 
leases since 1920, all but 11 of them during 
the 28-month McKay stop-order period. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service officials 
themselves showed undeniable interest in the 
statistics their superiors at the departmental 
level were reeling off to Congress. 

J. Clark Salyer, Chief of the Service’s Ref- 
uge Branch, testified it was possible more 
leases may come to light—he had no way of 
knowing. 

Arthur F. Reamer, Chief of the Service's 
Lands Branch, began testifying that he had 
never told Committee Counsel Bernard J. 
Zincke that Interior had issued 54 of the 
oil leases during McKay’s stop-order period 
without letting either him or the Service 
know. Zincke looked quite disturbed when 
he said this, so Committee Chairman HER- 
BERT C. BONNER, Democrat, of North Carolina, 
made Reamer stand up and swear he was 
telling the truth. Reamer then testified 
both D’Ewart’s and Chaney’s lists of refuge 
leases were first seen by him as they were 
handed (not by him) to the committee ste- 
nographer for inclusion in the record, 
Reamer explained that since he was sup- 
posedly the Government’s chief bookkeeper 
on refuge leases, he asked each of the In- 
terior officials if they could spare a copy for 
his own perusal. 


Now who stands to gain from these refuge 
oil leases? So far testimony has shown there 
are at least two oil companies. 


1. The Frankfort Oil Co., of Bartlesville, 
Okla., a subsidiary of Seagram’s distilleries, 
has been awarded to 12,000-acre lease in 
Louisiana’s Lacassine National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, a waterfowl area. 


Testimony before the House committee 
showed Refuge Chief Salyer twice last year 
had turned down applications for leasing 
in the Lacassine. “Then we had a visit from 
President Schwengel,” he declared. Presi- 
dent Schwengel is Frank R. Schwengel, Sea- 
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gram’s top executive, a retired major general 
and reportedly a World War I comrade in 
arms of Mr. Eisenhower’s. Salyer said “the 
Secretary’s office” arranged an appointment 
for Schwengel to see him August 30. 

When they met, Salyer quoted Schwengel 
as saying: “He was very much interested in 
wlidlife, in fact he had his wife maintain a 
private sanctuary in New York * * * but 
he was also interested in oil too.” 

Salyer said Schwengel phoned him with 
final details on the lease application last No- 
vember 15. Two weeks later, Interior wrote 
Samuel Nicasian, Schwengel’s Washington 
attorney, declaring the company’s operating 
plan for developing oil on the Lacassine 
refuge was acceptable. This was last De- 
cember 1. The next day, December 2, Sec- 
retary McKay issued his new refuge-leasing 
regulations making the Lacassine lease pos- 
sible. The lease was formally issued Decem- 
ber 6 and backdated for bookkeeping pur- 
poses of Schwengel’s Frankfort Oil Co., to 
December 1, Salyer explained. 

The 5-year-long, 5-year renewable Frank- 
fort Oil lease was issued on a noncompetitive 
contract at the minimum 50-cent-per-acre 
fee and 12.5 percent royalty. Noncompeti- 
tive leases are granted under these terms in 
areas where there are no known oil deposits. 
Michael Hudoba, secretary of the Outdoor 
Writers Association of America, told an In- 
terior conservation group meeting a while 
back, 60 percent of the general Lacassine area 
is under active mineral development. 


2. The Shell Oil Co. of California has been 
awarded 54 leases in Nevada’s 134,000-acre 
Railroad Valley waterfowl and antelope 
refuge. 

Under questioning, Assistant Interior So- 
licitor Chaney said he guessed the leases had 
been negotiated despite existence of McKay’s 
stop order. Representative BONNER then 
wondered if the 4,000 other applicants who 
were anxious for Railroad Valley leases might 
not have also wanted to learn that the Sec- 
retary’s stop order was being given such a 
loose interpretation. Chaney subsequently 
said he was in error in helping to draft an 
October 1953, interoffice memorandum which 
-declared the Railroad Valley leases to Shell 
technically invalid because the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and Interior’s Geological 
Survey did not work together preparing them. 

Historically, the Nation’s 264 refuges have 
been off-limits to oil exploitation with two 
exceptions: in cases where previous owners 
never did surrender their mineral rights to 
the refuge land; and in cases where the Gov- 
ernment entered into cooperative agreements 
with peripheral oil companies to prevent 
these companies from sucking out all the oil 
underneath the Government's land. 

Representative Henry S. Reuss, Democrat, 
of Wisconsin, has termed the present situa- 
tion “a veritable orgy of lease-granting.” 

- “The Department of the Interior is plainly 
laboring under the delusion that Congress 
has required it to grant oil leases, rather than 
merely authorized it to grant or refrain from 
granting leases as it deems best.” 

The House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries has closed its hearing on the 
subject and now will consider endorsement 
of a bill requiring the President (Eisenhower 
this time, not Schwengel) to declare refuge 
leases necessary “for the common defense and 
security” before Interior can go on handing 
them out to the oil industry. 
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Mergers in the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following informative article by Solo- 
mon Barkin, director of research, Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO, entitled 
“New Industrial Giants in the Textile 
Industry.” 

Born in New York, Mr. Barkin has 
served on the War Production Board; the 
Committee on Savings Statistics, Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem; Board of Trustees, National Plan- 
ning Association, and Committee on Re- 
search of President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety. 

The article follows: 

New INDUSTRIAL GIANTS IN THE TEXTILE 

INDUSTRY 


(By Solomon Barkin) 


The merger movement which swept the 
textile industry immediately after the war 
gained additional impetus during the last 3 
years. This exceedingly competitive decen- 
tralized industry has been largely trans- 
formed into a highly concentrated one. The 
importance of the textile giants has grown 
not only because they have engulfed exist- 
ing corporations, but also because the in- 
dustry has been concurrently shrinking as 
mills and equipment have been scrapped in 
large volume. Competition has been meas- 
urably reduced in many significant areas. 
But these mills have hitherto been unable 
to utilize their positions to direct prices be- 
cause of the prolonged weaknesses in the 
market, the volume of alternative products, 
and the increasing capacity induced by ris- 
ing productivity and foreign imports. 
Moreover, the leaders of these corporations 
have been largely preoccupied with the re- 
organization of their internal structures and 
the full exploitation of the Federal tax laws 
for immediate tax gains. Nevertheless, re- 
cent improvements in market prices have 
shown their potential capacity for such con- 
trol. 


A STUDY OF THE FACTS SHOULD INDICATE THE 
TREND OF TEXTILE STOCKS 


The consummate effect of the past and 
current merger movements has been to cre- 
ate a total of 43 major textile interests, de- 
fined as companies employing 3,000 or more 
employees. One of them does over a half- 
billion dollars of business a year, and five 
do more than a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars of business. Some 28 of the 43 not in- 
volved in recent mergers had attained their 
preeminent position during the amalgama- 
tions of the war and postwar periods. Most 
of these, however, are concerns which al- 
ready dominated specific markets or are asso- 
ciated with particular consumer interests 
such as rubber companies, thread distribu- 
tors, and merchants. The other 15 interests 
have been most active in recent mergers, 
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The total employment of these 43 interests 
in the basic textile industry, which includes 
the spinning, weaving, and finishing divi- 
sions, is 352,000 out of a total of 671,000 
production workers, or 52 percent. They op- 
erate 144% million out of a total of 24 mil- 
lion spindles, and 305,000 out of a total of 
508,000 looms. They have 522 plants, includ- 
ing finishing mills. 

In appraising the significance of these 
corporations, note should be taken of the 
fact that they have not entered divisions 
such as sales, yarn, and specialty weaving, 
where small concerns predominate. These 
consolidations are even more impressive be- 
cause the textile industry is basically a sery- 
ice to the apparel, household, and indus- 
trial products manufacturers and does not 
feed a homogeneous market as does the auto- 
mobile industry. Nor does it enjoy the ad- 
vantage of producing a huge output for a 
single narrow market as do the rubber and 
synthetic-yarn industries. Its market is 
highly unstable and fractionalized. Styles 
and tastes change frequently. New designs 
and modes demand new fabrics and products. 
New living habits are demanding new house- 
hold goods. New conceptions create growth 
companies. 

The present merger movement has accent- 
uated the integration of operations effected 
during the earlier consolidations and has 
contributed several new features which are 
changing the industry. First, the present 
mergers consist largely of the acquisition of 
existing major corporations. Unlike past 
consolidations, which brought single plants 
or minor combinations together, the present 
movement combines industrial giants. The 
number on top is being shrunk. The big 
are growing bigger. Second, the companies 
are growing through acquisitions rather than 
through the construction of new mills. Very 
few new plants have been built in this in- 
dustry. Since the close of the war only 
5 new integrated cotton mills and 1 cotton- 
yarn mill have been built and 2 are now 
under construction; and only 6 new inte- 
grated rayon plants with 14 specialized 
‘weaving plants. In the woolen industry 
only 2 new combing and 18 new yarn and 
weaving plants have been built. All of these 
are small units. 

Third, often mergers have been inspired 
by the desire to exploit Federal tax laws to 
secure financial betterments for both the 
buyer and the seller rather than by a belief 
that they are necessarily more efficient. The 
present movement has to an extraordinary 
degree fed on the difficulties of rayon and 
woolen and worsted weaving mills which 
have been losing markets, and cotton plants 
which have been suffering from competitive 
products such as plastics, paper, and syn- 
thetics. Instead of trying to rehabilitate 
the properties and organizations if they had 
been losing money, the new interests tend 
to close many if not all of the mills, con- 
solidate the holdings and shrink the opera- 
tions. Their primary interest has been in 
immediate financial benefit. 

Fourth, a number of the buying interests 
have used the profits from these operations 
to invest in non-textile properties, thereby 
diverting a large volume of funds and talents 
from this industry. 

Fifth, the integration has extended opera- 
tions forward to an increasing degree. Mills 
which had only been spinning and weaving 
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organizations have frequently acquired fin- 
ishing operations so that they could control 
these processes and tend to serve the final 
market. The gray goods field is contracting. 
This trend has been reinforced by the desire 
of selling organizations of the large cor- 
porations to market finished goods. Some 
of the large mills have been acquiring or 
forming factoring organizations. In most 
instances, the factoring units have been ab- 
sorbed from among the existing ones. The 
large mills are now better able to entrench 
themselves through the control of credit 
facilities. Sixth, the new corporations have 
aimed at diversifying their operations to in- 
clude a large number of products and fibers. 
It is now commonplace for the larger textile 
corporations to process both cotton and wool 
and a wide range of the synthetic fibers. 
The top organization is no longer tied to a 
single fiber as had previously prevailed. 

The influence of these giants has mul- 
tiplied, not only because they have been 
growing in size but also because the industry 
has been shrinking, thus lessening the num- 
ber of listed corporations. Total production 
has remained relatively stable during the 
postwar years, but employment, mill equip- 
ment in place, and the number of mills in 
the industry have continued to decline. 
Total broad woven fabric production has 
been stabilized at between 12 and 13 billion 
yards per year since 1947 despite the rise in 
population from 144 million in 1947 to 165 
million at the present time. The shrinkage 
in exports diverted about one billion yards 
from the export to the domestic market. 
But the basic reason has been the decline 
in domestic textile production. Actually, per 
capita textile fiber consumption for the years 
1951-54 was 34 pounds as compared with 
35.8 pounds for the years 1947-50. Per capita 
fiber consumption dropped slightly despite 
the 11-percent rise in per eapita real, dis- 
posable income from 1947 to 1954. Now, im- 
ports are threatening the industry’s position 
in the domestic market. 

While production has remained relatively 
stable, man-hour productivity has been ris- 
ing markedly. The yardage output per man- 
hour in 1947 was 7.8 but it has risen to 10.8. 
in 1954 and will exceed 11.3 yards in 1955. 
The annual rate of increase in man-hour 
productivity has exceeded 5 percent. The 
effect on employment has been most marked. 
From a total of 785,000 production workers 
in 1948 in the yarn and broad woven fabric 
industry, employment declined to 568,000 in 
1954 and now stands at 565,000. The con- 
traction has been approximately 220,000, or 
28 percent, at a time when total output has 
remained relatively stable. 


NUMBER OF MILLS CLOSING 


The rising productivity has created a 
marked redundancy in equipment and plant 
structure. In the basic textile industry, we 
have a record of 541 mill closings where 
147,000 persons were normally employed 
during the period from 1946 through the 
first half of 1955. Of this number, 248 mills 
employing 65,000 persons were in the cot- 
ton-rayon division, 218 mills employing 70,- 
000 were in the woolen and worsted industry, 
and 75 mills employming 11,350 were in the 
dyeing and finishing industry. Indications 
of the extent of the scrapping of equipment 
is provided by the information that we now 
have 1.1 million fewer cotton spindles, 16,- 
000 fewer looms in the cotton and synthetic 
divisions, and 13,000 fewer looms in the 
woolen and worsted industry than in 1947. 

During the war and early postwar periods, 
mills were bought to meet the pressing needs 
for production, to safeguard sources of sup- 
ply, or to prevent the purchase by competi- 
tors of mills which customarily furnished 
goods to a buyer. In more recent years, 
buyers have acquired mills to diversify their 
operations through the integration of mills 
producing different lines. This trend has 
been most evident in the absorption of 
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woolen and worsted mills by corporations 
which formerly predominated, either in the 
cotton or rayon divisions. In other in- 
stances, mills have been acquired to fill out 
the line for the selling division. 

Merchandising units have been bought to 
expand merchandising skill and to absorb 
additional outlets for the existing produc- 
tive capacity. Companies have been bought 
to secure trademarks or brand names. One 
purchasing corporation later sold the cloth- 
ing division of a woolen and worsted cor- 
porations it had acquired with a contract 
prescribing that 65 percent of the new cloth- 
ing company’s piece goods requirements 
would be filled by the fabric corporation. 
In a few instances mills have been bought 
to eliminate competitors or to acquire pre- 
dominant positions within the market. 

But the most extraordinary incentive for 
these acquisitions has been provided by the 
tax laws. The capital gains provisions have 
been a particularly strong inducement. 
They have provided a means of converting 
ordinary business income and inflated busi- 
ness values into capital gains to be taxed 
at a 25 percent rate, except for the period. 
from 1951 through 1953, when it was 26 
percent. During the war and early postwar 
periods, they laid out a way of avoiding the 
excess profits tax for companies with low 
capitalizations. Older owners or trustees 
could sell the mills for high prices and 
avoid the high income taxes. The pur- 
chasers found such acquisitions profitable 
because they could pay off the sellers with 
liquid funds already available in the firm’s 
treasury or from subsequent profits and then 
also enjoy the benefit of a high tax basis es- 
tablished by the new purchase price. 

The carryover provisions of the Federal 
tax laws have enabled many managements 
to withdraw before they faced up to their 
problem, These provisions have been seized 
upon by speculators to acquire properties 
in which they had no real interest but which 
provided them with a means of reducing 
their tax burden. The provisions have been 
converted into a mechanism for salvaging 
or enhancing the claims of the present own- 
ers of shrinking businesses and granting tax 
privileges to the buyers. Many spectacular 
consolidations in the textile industry have 
been designed for this purpose. One large 
merger of three textile corporations resulted 
in a tax-loss credit of over $30 million, which 
immediately inspired the purchase of a 
number of profitable nontextile firms. A 
number of financial syndicates have oper- 
ated consistently by buying up textile com- 
panies with loss carryovers and then utiliz- 
ing them to offset profits earned in other en- 
terprises. Invariably these coroporations 
have liquidated all or most of the textile 
properties they acquired. 

Other technical devices have been em- 
ployed in this industry to acquire corpora- 
tions, drain their financial assets, and then 
liquidate them for the private profit of the 
buying group, without concern for the com- 
munities and people affected. The abuses 
in the use of the tax-exempt funds of char- 
itable funds were partially stopped as a re- 
sult of the exposures by Senator Tobey of 
the machinations of Royal Little and his set 
of trusts. But others have continued to ex- 
ploit financial resources in a less callous 
manner to buy mills and to finance their 
moves. Pension trusts are also being used 
for this purpose. The large funds operated 
by the financial manipulators are being 
readily employed and have stimulated these 
merger movements. 

These mergers have had a most serious 
effect upon the industry. Being motivated 
by desires for immediate profit and personal 
drives for power, rather than long-term 
goals, they have not usually led to soundly- 
planned or built organizations. The large 
number of consolidations of recently merged 
organizations speaks of the haste with which 
they were got together and the inability of — 
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the new operators to surmount the probe 
lems they faced. They had been designed for 
speculative profit and not for the building of 
new, strong, competitive groupings. Further 
evidence of the destructive rather than con- 
structive purpose is found in the practice 
of a number of financial operators to use 
their profits for investments in nontextile 
developments. This has hurt the value of 
some corporations and lessened constructive 
research, 

Mergers have definitely accelerated the 
process of mill closings. The new owners 
have invariably been less willing to invest in 
their rehabilitation and modernization. In 
many instances they have no experience in 
operating or merchandising and therefore 
are not prepared for this type of undertak- 
ing. The large number of closings follow- 
ing the acquisitions speak of the financial 
purposes underlying the transactions. The 
mergers have also been to the disadvantage 
of established textile areas, such as New 
England, since the new mill organizations 
have been directed by southern-oriented ex- 
ecutives. 

In many instances the mergers have de- 
stroyed existing executive, technical, and 
merchandising organizations and resulted in 
the loss to the industry of considerable skill 
and accumulated know-how. These mer- 
chandising and distribution staffs have been 
disbanded and the contraction in the organi- 
zations through consolidations have left 
many of them stranded. 


FEW NEW CONTRIBUTIONS 


The large organizations have made only 
the most modest contributions in the form 
of new products and machines. They have 
not provided new leadership needed by the 
industry in the form of a whole host of new 
products or even offered substantial sup- 
port for research, either of a fundamental 
or immediate nature. The textile spinner 
and weaver continue to rely, as of old, on 
the textile machine manufacturers, synthetic 
yarn producers, raw material interests, and 
chemiacl concerns for innovations. Very 
few new persons have been added to top 
management to provide vigorous leadership 
although the merger movement has pro- 
duced a high turnover of management per- 
sonnel within the individual organizations. 
Instead of reducing the ravages of poor man- 
agement and inappropriate product mer- 
chandising approaches, they have manified 
the harm they can do. They have not under- 
taken thorough product, process, or machin- 
ery research to find new outlets or markets 
for the textile output. 

The new large companies have been ex- 
ercising an increasingly pervasive influence 
over the price structure. The weaknesses of 
the market and the volume of imports have 
frequently robbed them of the controls they 
would have liked to exercise. The highly 
unstable character of demand for products 
as well as the high degree of substitutability 
of products have made control less possible, 
but prices have been more stable than pre- 
viously. There has been a tendency for 
prices to be firm at the levels of the efficient 
operations maintained by these large con- 
cerns, 
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CONTROL DIFFICULT TO EFFECT 


The infiuence on production has been most 
decided. While in the years past, control 
over production has been difficult to effectu- 
ate, it is more evident in the past few years. 
In 1948-49, a reduction of production took 
place without obvious concert because the 
large firms could effect it through direct or- 
ders to their plants and by influencing the 
remainder of the industry. Similarly, in 1954 
production was curtailed at their direction. 

The influence of the big corporation ex- 
tends beyond the mills which they themselves 
operate because their selling houses also rep- 
resent independent mills. They are, there- 
fore, able to determine and guide price and 
production policies, Instead of being merely, 
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commission hungry, as they had been in the 
thirties, the selling houses with substantial 
mill interests are more concerned with guid- 
ing the independent mills toward identical 
production and price policies. i 

The large organization has gained a dis- 
tinct competitive advantage. They are &ble 
to average out the experiences of different 
products and markets. Small mills tied to 
specific products must fare as well as they 
can with their specific product. In the weak- 
ened markets of recent years the latter were 
the casualties. The large organization has 
also absorbed the business of the big buyers, 
such as chain stores, wholesalers, and other 
big users, who prefer the big units as coun- 
terparts for their own large operations. They 
have organized offices throughout the coun- 
try so that they have preempted the market 
outside the central textile cities. The elim- 
ination of the small independent selling 
houses has narrowed the opportunities for 
the small mill. 

One unfortunate effect of the present 
growth in the size of textile companies is 
that they have discouraged the development 
of new ideas for styling and products. It is 
commonly observed that “a great many of 
the fabrics produced today are not unlike 
the old constructions and colors our parents 
were familiar with.” The insistence upon 
mass production has snuffed out the interest 
in innovation. Many observers attribute the 
failure of the industry to expand to this in- 
disposition to search for new products and 
outlets. 

The large corporation, of course, also exer- 
cises its power outside the market. It has 
been most influential in controlling the so- 
cial climate of the communities in which its 
plants are located. 

Big business has been stimulated by op- 
portunities for great profit in the textile 
industry through the exploitation of fabric 
shortages during and immediately after the 
war and the utilization of tax loopholes 
throughout the entire postwar period. The 
industrial giants have grown primarily 
through mergers and acquisitions rather 
than internal growth. They have not stimu- 
lated the expansion of the industry nor 
found new outlets for its products. Some 
large organizations have shown ineptitude 
and incompetence and have brought ruin in 
their wake. Others have established only 
mediocre records.. Few have made outstand- 
ing economic contributions or operated 
skilled research departments. Some have 
been able to grow because of the bargaining 
power within the market which has enabled 
them to preempt significant outlets and push 
out the independent mills. They have had 
advantages in price and new raw materials 
and finishes which have enabled them to 
keep ahead. But they have not measured up 
to the most important tests of helping the 
industry expand and prosper. The result has 
been that they have increasingly controlled 
the remaining textile market without making 
real contributions to it. Textiles of the fu- 
ture must be the outcome of research and 
new products. 

The major impetus to these mergers has 
been tax loopholes of various types. As a 
result, many uneconomic mergers have been 
effected. The large mill organization has yet 
to establish its record of economic superior- 
ity over the smaller ones, although its bar- 
gaining leverage has given it great power for 
domination of many practices and activities 
in the industry and lowered the survival po- 
tential of smaller companies. The economic 
impact of the ccncentration is currently be- 
ing felt in those product classifications where 
favoraable market conditions now prevail. 
Study and new fabrics would do much to- 
ward stimulating and bringing a new hori- 
zon to the textile industry. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20,- 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 


1, Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the RECORD shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. . This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Revision of the Election Laws— 
Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the mounting editorial support for 
a realistic revision of our election laws 
is convincing evidence that the American 
people feel keenly the need for reform in 
this field. ‘These editorial expressions 
on behalf of the measure sponsored by 
85 Senators have appeared in every sec- 
tion of our country. Influential news- 
papers as far apart as Georgia and Colo- 
rado, Ohio and Texas, and North Caro- 
lina and Illinois have placed themselves 
on record. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp editorials 
bearing on this subject from the Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Star, the Toledo Blade, the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, the Albany 
(Ga) Herald, the Denver Post, and the 
Houston Chronicle. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Rockford (Ill.) Star of March 3, 
1956] 


FULL REPORTING 


A drive to put needed controls on lobbying 
and campaign contributions is gaining head- 
way in the Senate in the wake of the Case 
incident. Senate Democratic Leader LYNDON 
JoHNSON, of Texas, has introduced a sound 
biparisan bill which would require full re- 
porting of campaign contributions. Senator 
HeNNINGS, of Missouri, who doesn’t think the 
Johnson bill goes far enough, is pushing @ 
separate measure which would apply to pri- 
Mary as well as general elections. HENNINGS 
makes the point that in the traditionally 
Democratic South, primary elections are de- 
cisive. 

JouHNson has a large number of Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats in the Senate 
committed to support his measure, which he 
drew up in consultation with Senate Repub- 
lican Leader KNOwLAND and others. In ad- 
dition to its full-reporting provisions, the 
Johnson bill would raise spending ceilings 
on general elections for Federal officers, and 
would grant income-tax deductions up to 
$100 on campaign contributions. The latter 
provision is designed to encourage a greater 
spread of contributions among rank-and- 
file members of the political parties. - 

While not applying to primary elections, 
the bill would require candidates for Federal 
office to file with Congress copies of whatever 
campaign statements they must file under 
State law, including primary campaign state- 
ments. Thus the measure would provide a 
compromise settlement of the objection that 
application of such a bill to primary elec- 
tions is an invasion of States’ rights. 


The Johnson bill is a very sensible meas- 
ure, which warrants the full support of both 
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parties in Congress. It would bring organi- 
zations, such as the political-action com- 
mittees, which make heavy campaign con- 
tributions, out into the open. Their contri- 
butions would be a matter of public record, 
as they should be. 


[From the Toledo Blade of March 5, 1956] 
TOWARD HONEST ELECTIONS 


To all intents and purposes campaign 
spending for Federal office is now unregu- 
lated under laws which are, as one Senator 
put it, as full of holes as the kitchen col- 
ander. The Federal Corrupt Practices Act 
and the Hatch (Clean Politics) Act are not 
only easily evaded but many contend that 
they invite evasion, even necessitate it, by 
their impractically low ceilings on expendi- 
tures. 

In the honest-elections bill that Senate 
Majority Leader Lynpon JOHNSON has intro- 
duced with bipartisan support, the idea is to 
raise the limits and turn on the lights. The 
Johnson bill would legalize campaign spend- 
ing at realistic levels—i. e. something ap- 
proaching what is spent anyhow. At the 
same time, it would tighten up on the cov- 
erage of the law and make for more adequate 
reporting on just who spent how much for 
whom. 

Under this measure, the campaign expense 
yardstick would be 20 cents a vote rather 
than the present 3 cents. Senatorial candi- 
dates could spend at least $75,000 rather 
than the present maximum of $25,000, House 
candidates at least $15,000 rather than a 
$5,000 maximum. National committees 
using the 20-cent scale would be able to 
spend legally about $12 million apiece 
against the present $3 million limit. State 
and local committees, at present unlim- 
ited, would be able to spend about $12 mil- 
lion. The primaries which are tantamount 
to election in many States would continue 
to go unregulated by Federal statute on 
spending. 

In addition to these features having to do 
with overall spending, the Johnson bill in- 
cludes such features as exempting donations 
up to $100 from income tax in order to en- 
courage small contributors; throwing light 
on wealthy contributors by requiring all in- 
dividuals who donate more than $5,000 in a 
campaign to total and report their gifts; 
and making free and equal radio time avail- 


‘able to presidential candidates of major 


parties. And—an important contribution— 
the bill acts to prevent the use of numerous 
independent committees supporting a Fed- 
eral candidate as a device to avoid spending 
curbs. à 

At best it would appear that this measure 
is a beginning, as its sponsor acknowledges, 
of the needed reform of electoral laws. There 
have been in recent years other beginnings, 
all fruitless. A thorough revision of the 
statutes was proposed in 1947 by Senators 
who investigated campaign expenses for 1946 
and their proposals were still bottled up when 
the 1948 election rolled around. The heavy 
spending in Ohio’s Taft-Ferguson race of 
1950 intensified efforts to overhaul the regu- 
lations but the 1952 elections (with spending 
on presidential and congressional races re- 
ported at $23 million and estimated as high 
as $150 million) and the 1954 congressional 
‘elections passed without action. 

Since this Congress has been so embar- 
rassed by the reprimand implicit in Presi- 
dent Hisenhower’s veto of a natural gas bill 


carrying the taint of influence by campaign 
contribution, perhaps the legislators will 
finally, for their own protection, make a 
start toward getting election finances fully 
out in the open. 


=e 


[From the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of 
March 6, 1956] 


SENATOR JOHNSON TACKLES A TOUGH ONE 


The efforts of Senate Democratic Leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, to get bills passed 
reforming both election contribution prac- 
tices and lobbying methods are at least com- 
mendable. 

The Federal Government and the States 
have passed almost innumerable laws against 
the corruption of elections and improper 
lobbying. Then, in the course of time, an 
incident like that connected with the nat- 
ural-gas bill shows how ineffective the con- 
trol measures are. 

Mr. JOHNSON says he wants a good law to 
control lobbying. But just what comprises 
a good law? 

It would, of course, bring under surveil- 
lance the professional lobbyists at Washing- 
ton. Present laws do that. But would it 
require an accounting of taxpayers’ money 
spent by the procession of mayors and other 
local officials who lobby for various causes? 

As to campaign funds, nobody has yet 
found a way to prevent a friend of a candi- 
date from spending money independently to 
help his favorite, though all the formal do- 
nations are strictly accounted for. 

Our best wishes go to Senators JoHNSON 
and KNOWLAND in their efforts to get an 
effective law. They can improve existing 
statutes, but the battle for clean elections 
and untarnished legislative processes is an 
unending one. 


— 


[From:the Albany (Ga.) Herald of March 3, 
1956] 


THE HONEST ELECTIONS BILL 


The intense interest of Congress in the so- 
called honest elections bill is concomitant 
with the investigation being conducted on a 
broad front into lobbying and the use of 
“big money” to influence the votes of legisla- 
tors, stemming from the incident of Senator 
CasE and debate on the natural gas bill. The 
bipartisan measure, largely engineered by 
Senate Majority Leader LyNDON JOHNSON and 
Minority Leader WILLIAM F, KNOWLAND, 
places particular emphasis on a full report- 


“ing of political contributions by individuals 


and serves the public interest well by pro- 
viding truthful accounting for campaign re- 
ceipts and expenditures. In effect it remedies’ 
the weak-kneed existing law with its out- 
moded limits on campaign spending, so much 
so, as a matter of fact, that by comparison 
with the obsolete ceiling in the present law, 
the new limits seem excessively generous. 
Yet the fact must be borne in mind that the 
current statute has never been wholly effec- 
tive. It has restricted the spending of each 
candidate and political committee without 
any control whatsoever on the number of such 
committees that may be established in behalf 
of a single candidate. The new bill closes 
this loophole by requiring the reporting of 
all contributions for each candidate by a 
single agency. 

The present limit on spending by senato- 
rial candidates ranges from $10,000 to $25,000, 
with 3 cents per vote being the basic meas- 
uring stick. Under the Johnson-Knowland 
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bill, the minimum limit imposed on candi- 
dates in the smaller States is $75,000, with an 
escalator clause up to 20 cents per vote per- 
mitting the spending of $1.3 million in the 
case of populous States such as New York. 
For House candidates, the limit would be 
boosted from $2,500, or 3 cents a vote, to 
$15,000, or 10 cents a vote. 

These new figures, while apparently drastic 


on their face, are in line with what candi-/ 


dates actually have spent in recent years. 
The 20-cent formula would restrict the Re- 
publican and Democratic National Com- 
mittees to spending $12 million each in a 
presidential campaign, but State and local 
committees could also spend up to $12 mil- 
lion. All donors whose contributions totaled 
more than $5,000 would make consolidated 
returns, showing the recipients of their 
gifts, thus providing a ready index to any 
major effort to influence congressional votes 
through the lavish distribution of campaign 
contributions. 

Yet, the bill is realistic enough to recog- 
nize that campaign contributions do not 
grow on bushes, and while attempts are 
being made to strike a blow at gifts from 
special interests, an equal effort is being de- 
voted to encouraging more numerous dona- 
tions from the rank and file of citizens in- 
terested in better government. Thus the 
measure would permit taxpayers to deduct 
from their taxable income up to $100 in 
political contributions, with the theory being 
that contributions on this level would not be 
large enough to create any sense of obliga- 
tion on the part of the candidate to the 
donor. Indeed, some legislators may find in 
this provision a veritable political declaration 
of independence. Too, the bill would per- 
mit radio and television networss to give 
free time to major candidates without ex- 
tending similar favors to “fringe” or “splin- 
ter party” office seekers, also easing the high 
cost of campaigning. 

Both the spirit as well as the letter of 
the proposed new law would seem to oper- 
ate in the best interests of the American pub- 
lic. We can hope that Congress will accord 
it speedy approval. 


[From the Denver Post of March 11, 1956] 


CONGRESS SHOULD SPEED ELECTION Law 
REFORM 

There’s a strong disposition in Congress to 
whip up a quick-acting poultice for the sore 
spot disclosed by recent revelations about 
campaign contributions, and let the real 
cure wait until later. It is a case of doing 
something right now, so that congressional 
candidates can show evidence in this year’s 
campaign that they cannot be influenced 
or obligated by admiring or expectant special 
interests. 

The need for speedy action has been em- 
phasized by the partisan wrangling in the 
bipartisan special committee named to take 
a full-scale look at campaign contributions 
and their relation to lobbying, and to report 
whether new and more biting laws are 
needed. That committee is fussing around 
about procedure—with an eye on eventual 
party credit for whatever results are 
achieved. It is clear that it won’t produce 
remedial legislation applicable to the 1956 
campaign. 

Two proposals to deal both realistically 
and righteously with campaign funds have 
been presented. One is the bill of Senator 
HENNINGS of Missouri, the other the Know- 
land-Johnson bill which is jointly spons- 
ored by 49 Senators—l1 more than a ma- 
jority of the 96 Members. 


The principal difference between them is 


that the Hennings bill would apply in all. 


respects to primary elections involving Fed- 
eral office, as well as to general elections, 
while the Knowland-Johnson measure would 
require only limited details about primaries. 
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Inasmuch as primaries—where candidates 
are either nominated or eliminated—are 
basic to the final decision, campaign con- 
tributions play a highly important part in 
them. But sentiment on Capitol Hill about 
that takes refuge behind the fact that, as 
te this year, many primaries will occur þe- 
fore any safeguarding legislation can ‘be 
passed. So why not leave the primaries out 
of it for now, to be dealt with in the recom- 
mendations of the special investigating com- 
mittee? 

Both pending bills contain sound provi- 
sions. They would raise the ceilings on 
campaign funds, which under existing law 
are substantially below the present day costs 
of campaigning. Boosting them into line 
with the facts of political life would cut 
down both temptation and necessity to evade 
the law by subterfuge. ; 

The Knowland-Johnson measure would 
permit a small deduction of campaign funds 
from taxable income; it would more clearly 
define the rights of candidates under the 
Federal Communications Act to free time on 
radio and TV. 

Both measures would tighten require- 
ments for full, detailed reports on general 
election funds, so as to disclose attempts to 
skirt the law. 

Neither bill would wholly frustrate the 
intentions of individuals or groups that, in 
spite of the three existing laws on the sub- 
ject, make a calculated effort to influence 
legislation by means of campaign fund gen- 
erosity. But as a preliminary and tempo- 
rary improvement in the situation either the 
HENNINGS or the Knowland-Johnson pro- 


‘posal should promptly be enacted, without 


in the slightest degree relieving the special 
investigating committee from its duty to 
disclose all pertinent facts about campaign 
funds, their size and sources, and to prepare 
remedial legislation for deficiencies in exist- 
ing statutes. 


—_—— 


[From the Houston Chronicle of March 5, 
1956] 


JOHNSON HONEST-ELECTIONS BILL WovuLp BE 
FORWARD STEP 


The honest-elections bill introduced by 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, of Texas, is de- 
vised to let the public know before voting 
time how much money is being spent in 
congressional races and to set realistic 
spending limits—limits that will not invite 
evasion of the law. 3 

Under JOHNSON’s plan candidates for the 
Senate and House would be permitted to 
spend 20 cents per vote cast in any election 
in the State in the previous 4 years. 

In the case of Texas that would mean 
senatorial and congressman-at-large candi- 
dates this year could spend as much as 
$247,490 and $232,240, respectively. 

In the case of New York, senatorial candi- 
dates could spend well over $1 million. The 
minimum limitation on spending in sena- 
torial races would be $75,000 in the smallest 
States, and the minimum for House races 
$15,000. 

Harris County, the Nation’s largest con- 
gressional district in population, cast 
242,000 votes in 1952. Consequently candi- 
dates for Congress from this district could 
Spend $48,400 this year. 

These figures appear large, and they are. 
However, JOHNSON considers them realistic 
in view of mounting costs of campaigns 
which in recent years have been further 
boosted by television appearances. He adds 
that such spending limits would not invite 
evasion of the law, as present limits do. 

The Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 
sets limits of $10,000 for Senate candidates 
in the smallest States and up to $25,000 in 
the largest. i 

Such low limits give an unrealistic picture 
of campaign spending in these days. In the 
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first place the act places no limit on spend- 
ing by committees. In the second place such 
items as candidates’ traveling expenses, 
printing and postage, and telephone and tele- 
graph services are excluded, 

JOHNSON’s bill, which would require a 
complete accounting of all campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures, would require 
major campaign contributors to make con- 
solidated reports on all gifts. 


Good Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, man- 
agement of our timber resources has 
progressed from an idea to a program of 
perpetuating yield and protecting stands 
of timber awaiting harvest. 

This week I received the annual re- 
port of the United States Forest Service 
on the Olympic National Forest in my 
district. This report has several inter- 
esting phases which I believe my col- 
leagues will be interested in reading 
about. 

Timber is a crop. During the past 
year, the Olympic National Forest har- 
vested 342 million board-feet of timber 
and other forest products. This cut in- 
cluded considerable salvage work on 
fire-killed timber. During 1951 and 1952 
the forest had a fire kill of 560 million 
board-feet. The 1955 salvage program 
completed the utilization of this timber. 

Since the annual cut for the forest is 
pegged at about 300 million board-feet, 
completion of the salvage operation will 
level off timber harvest for the next few 
years to the allowable footage. 

Of special interest is the fact that the 
timber cut from the forest last year 
went mostly to small logging operators. 
The volume was handled under 255 dif- 
ferent sales. Of these sales, 176, or 70 
percent, were for stumpage valued at 
less than $2,000 per sale. I am gratified 
to see that our national forests are being 
managed so that small loggers have an 
opportunity to participate in the har- 
vest of this valuable resource. 

The State of Washington got back 
about 25 percent of the receipts of Olym- 
pic National Forest, with Jefferson 
County getting 45 percent, or $545,000, 
Clallam County 33 percent, or $402,568 
out of the $1,203,922 available for dis- 
tribution. 

In addition to harvest supervision, the 
Forest Service continued an active in- 
sect- and disease-control program, re- 
seeded 4,335 acres, and maintained a 
phenomenal fire-control program. To- 
tal fire loss for the forest was only 2 acres 
during 1955—both of the two small fires, 
I regret to say, caused by unwatched 
campfires, — 

Recreation facilities were enhanced by 
rehabilitation of campgrounds and pro- 
vision for more water developments on 
existing campgrounds. The city of Port 
Townsend has applied for additional 
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water from the Little Quilcene River to 
augment their supply. 

Some 58 miles of new road were con- 
structed, bringing the total to 394. 

All in ‘all, I believe the report shows 
that under Mason B. Bruce, supervisor, 
the Olympic National Forest is under- 
going excellent management along the 
lines of multiple use which will provide 
the most good for the most people from 
these forest lands. 


Amending the Trading With the Enemy 
Act and the War Claims Act of 1948 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
just introduced by me in the House of 
R. 9864, combines 
the best features, in my opinion, of H. 
R. 5840 introduced by me on April 26, 
1955, at the 1st session of the 84th Con- 
gress, and H. R. 6730, the so-called ad- 
ministration bill, introduced by Con- 
gressman Priest on June 8, 1955. A 
companion bill to H. R. 6730, viz. the 
administration bill, was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Kilgore on June 
14, 1955. 

Both H. R. 6730 and S. 2227—the ad- 
ministration bills—contained a $10,000 
ceiling on return of vested property to 
natural German citizens and also con- 
tained a similiar $10,000 ceiling on pay- 
Ment of United States citizens’ war 
damage claims against Germany. I be- 
lieve that these ceilings are indefensible 
as they evade the moral principles in- 
volved in full return of vested proper- 
ties to natural German citizens and full 
payment of war damage claims of 
United States citizens. Furthermore, 
the administration bills unfortunately 
Provide that the United States war-dam- 
age claimant against Germany must 
have been a United States citizen at 
the time of loss as well as of the time of 
claim. This would bar numerous de- 
Serving claimants, many of whom served 
in the United States Armed Forces in 
World War II. 

I am in accord with the administra- 
tion bills in making no provision for 
German vested cornorate returns so as 
to eliminate this somewhat complicated 
and vexatious problem from current leg- 
islation and require that it be dealt with 
Properly by separate legislation. 

The outstanding features of H. R. 9864 
just introduced by me and which were 
formerly contained in H. R. 5840, are the 
following: 

First. All claimants whose claims are 
not processed, adjudicated and paid 
within 2 years after the claims shall 
have been filed with the Foreign Ctaims 
Settlement Commission or within 2 years 
after passage of the act may institute 
a civil action de novo in the District 
Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or in the Court of 
Claims within 1 year after the expiration 
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of said 2 year period to establish the 
loss or damage sustained by the claim- 
ant. Any claimant aggrieved with any 
decision of either of said courts shall 
have the right to have full judicial re- 
view of the final decision or judgment 
of either court. 

Second. Any claimant who is ag- 
grieved with any final decision, award or 
order of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission in the adjudication of his 
claim or in the denial of his claim may 
appeal from such decision to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia to obtain a complete judi- 
cial review of such final decision, award 
or order as provided by the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. 

Third. There is ample provision in 
section 211 of the bill for financing of 
the United States citizens’ war damage 


claims primarily out of the $1 billion’ 


which is to be covered into a German 
claims fund representing repayments by 
Germany for postwar economic assist- 
ance, and other sources of funds already 
realized or appropriated, without im- 
posing any further burden upon the 
American taxpayer. - 

My bill provides for the return of 
property to natural German citizens of 
West Germany to restore the traditional 
practice which dominated United States 
policy prior to the year 1945, viz, the 
honorable policy of nonconfiscation: of 
private property in war and peace. This 
is in sound accord with our principles of 
moral and constitutional law as well as 
with the basic concepts of international 
law. ; 3 


Ecenomic Security for the Family-Size 
Farming Operation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS .- 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 
IN THE Se a oe EERE aR 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. . Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I would like to discuss provisions of H. R. 
9861, a bill which I introduced on March 
12, 1956, to restore economic security to 
the family-size farming operation. 

This bill would place the price-support 
program for certain basic agricultural 
commodities under a graduated scale 
ranging from 95 to 70 percent of parity 
with volume of production the deter- 
mining factor. 

There have been many arguments ad- 
vanced for rigid 90 percent of parity 
price supports on the basic commodities 
as well as justification given for the pres- 
ent flexible supports provided in the 
amendments passed by the 83d Congress 
to the Agricultural Act of 1949. We all 
recognize there is some merit in both 
plans for a parity base. There is agree- 
ment also on the fact the agricultural 
program since its beginning in 1933 has 
largely worked in favor of the big oper- 
ator and corporation farm. In adjusting 
parity to make the program less .attrac- 
tive to the big operator, the income of 
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the smaller farmer has been reduced at a 
time when it was unusually difficult for 
him to adjust to a lower income because 
of increased operating costs. 

In theory, at least, it is the income of 
the small farmer on the family-size unit 
that we are attempting to stabilize. 
With these considerations in mind, I 
have prepared and introduced H. R. 
9861, a bill which would fix parity on a 
graduated basis which is varied accord- 
ing to the units of production for certain 
basic commodities. 

This bill contains a graduated scale 
for wheat and corn with price support 
set at 95 percent of parity for the first 
1,000 bushels of grain produced on any 
one farming unit, 85 percent on the next 
2,000 bushels, 75 percent on the next 
3,000 bushels, and 70 percent on all grain 
exceeding 6,000 bushels. 

Based on national production averages, 
this scale would result in payment of 95 
percent of parity support for wheat 
grown on 65 acres or less, which consti- 
tutes approximately 38 percent of the 
total wheat raised in this country. Sup- 
port would be 85 percent of parity for 
wheat grown on acreage exceeding 65 
but less than 200, which is approximately 
24 percent of total production. Wheat 
grown in the 200-400 acre range is ap- 
proximately 23 percent of total produc- 
tion and would be supported at 75 per- 
cent of parity. Production on more than 
400 acres, approximately 15 percent of 
the total wheat raised, would be sup- 
ported at 70 percent of parity. 

In the case of corn, also based on na- 
tional averages, the scale would result 
in payment of 95 percent of parity sup- 


‘port for production on less than 27 acres, 


approximately 25 percent of the total 
corn raised. Support would be 85 per- 
cent of parity for corn grown on acre- 
age exceeding 27 but less than 100 acres, 
which is approximately 49 percent of 
total production. Corn grown in the 
100-200 acre range is approximately 18 
percent of total production and would 
be supported at 75 percent of parity. 
Production on more than 200 acres, ap- 
proximately 8 percent of the total corn 
raised, would be supported at 70 percent 
of parity. 

H. R. 9861 also contains a graduated 
Scale for cotton and peanuts which 
specifies 95 percent of parity for the first 
12 bales of cotton and first 8,000 pounds 
of- peanuts produced on the farm, 85 
percent of parity for the next 24 bales of 
cotton and next 16,000 pounds of pea- 
nuts produced on the same unit, 75 per- 
cent of parity for the next 36 bales of 
cotton and next 24,000 pounds of pea- 
nuts produced on the same farming unit, 
and 70 percent of parity for all produc- 
tion exceeding 72 bales of cotton and all 
production exceeding 48,000 pounds of 
peanuts on the same farming unit. 

The principle of this graduated parity 
system is obvious. The small farmer, 


who is not for the most part a com- -. 


mercial producer, would receive a higher 
parity for his crop than would the big 
operator and corporation farm. It 
would definitely be advantageous to the 
small farmer. Most Members of Con- 
gress have expressed interest in the prob- 
lems of this group and this legislation 
would work directly to the end of easing 
the economic situation of the small 
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farmer while also reducing the incentive 
for further overproduction of commodi- 
ties now in surplus supply. If the 
number of cooperating farms under this 
plan is approximately the same as under 
the present plan, the cost to the Federal 
Government would remain the same as 
it now is. 

One of the weaknesses of the present 
price-support program is that it results 
in the payment of ridiculously high 
loans to the big operator or corporation 
farm, the very producer who does not 
need financial aid. For example, the 
largest wheat loan to any producer in 
1954 was $430,691 paid on 208,881 bushels 
grown in Montana. The largest corn 
loan for the same year Was $179,127 paid 
to an Iowa producer on 115,566 bushels. 
But the whopper of them all was the 


loan payment of $1,292,472 for 17,554 . 


bales of cotton grown by a Mississippi 
producer. 

I am certain it is not the intent of 
Congress to make the corporate pro- 
ducer prosper at the expense of the 
fumily-size farming operators. As I 
pointed out previously, efforts to adjust 
parity to make the program less at- 
tractive to the big operator have resulted 
in a reduction of income for the smaller 
farmer at a time when it was unusually 
difficult for him to adjust to a lower 
income because of increased operating 
costs. H. R. 9861 would make the pro- 
gram less attractive to the large oper- 
ator while also bolstering the economic 
lot of his smaller neighbor. ‘This is in 
accordance with the request by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his farm message to 
Congress that a dollar limit be placed 
on the size of price-support loans avail- 
able to any one individual or farming 
unit. The President pointed out that 
price-support loans of tremendous size 
have occurred, and stated that it is not 
sound Government policy to underwrite 
at public expense such formidable com- 
petition with family-operated farms. 

I concur wholeheartedly with the Pres- 
ident’s views and submit the following 
table as evidence of weakness in the 
present support program: 


Large 1954 crop loans 
UNITED STATES WHEAT LOANS, 1954 CROP 


Producer State Bushels} Loan 


Montana__._} 208, 881) $430, 691 


1, on Farming 

Sorp. 
2. Broughton Land Co_| Washington_| 136, 969| 298, ye 
3, Grote Farms.......-|,---- OO. conan 122, 281| 286, 
4. ROH: Phillips. t.-s.} fa SRR 111, 969| 268, 830 
5. Waggoner Estate_...| Texas_...... 107, 673| 244, 783 
6. E. C. Hay & Sons.._} Idaho.....-- 116, 710| 243, 642 


UNITED STATES CORN LOANS, 1954 CROP 


1. Adams Bros. & Co..} Iowa_......- 115, 566|$179, 127 

2. Emil Savich_.....__- Indiana_.... 88, 505| 145, 148 

3. Richard Gumz_-_.___]_____ -----.| 79, 798) 130, 868 

4. Charles R. Bartels___| Illinois..____ 49, 896| 82, 757 

5. nees & Case | Ohio........ 46,570) 77,771 
arms, 


UNITED STATES RICE LOANS, 1954 CROP 


Producer 


ee ŘaaaŘĖŐ— 


State Loan 


725 
2. Craighead Rice Mill Co... Arkansas__| 431, 853 
3. Southern Rice Co_.....--..-2-_|__- G02. cc. 350, 824 
er a 
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UNITED STATES COTTON LOANS, 1954 CROP 


Producer State Bales} Loan 


1. Delta & Pine Land | Mississippi.-_| 7, 554)$1, 292, 472 
Co 


2. Chandler Co.....-.-- Texas_._-... 3,945] 814, 801 
3. J. G. Adams & Son__} Arkansas____| 3,998} 624, 754 
4. Buchanan Farms..--| Texas_.....- 2,298) 449, 661 


I submit that H. R. 9861, coupled with 
provisions of the proposed soil-bank pro- 
gram, would bring lasting beneficial re- 
sults not only to the agricultural econ- 
omy but to the national economy as a 
whole. Briefly stated, here is what I þe- 
lieve this bill would accomplish: 

First. Greater long-range benefits to 
all farmers through stabilization of the 
economy and immediate financial relief 
to small operators through support pay- 
ments this year. 

Second. Impartial treatment for all 
farmers, regardless of the size of opera- 
tions. 

Third. Wheat produced for domestic 
consumption, such as food, feed, and 
seed, will be grown by small and medium 
farming units who come under the high 
parity price supports provisions. 

Fourth. The excessive production by 
large farming units will fall under lower 
parity support provisions and will have 
to be sold in foreign trade at the going 
market price. This will return surplus 
commodities to natural economic condi- 
tions and should result in reduced pro- 
duction. 

Fifth. Large loan payments,’ which 


are undesirable from the viewpoint of the 


taxpaying public- and the family-sized 


farm’ operators whose livelihood they 


jeopardize, would be reduced substan- 
tially. 

Sixth. Lessening of incentive for over- 

production of commodities now in surplus 


supply would result in a large-scale shift 
in operations by large farming units back 


to grasses, legumes, and other land uses 
which come under provisions of the pro- 
posed soil-bank program. Resulting re- 
duction in wheat acreage would enable 
the useful disposal of the Nation’s wheat 
stockpile over a period of years. 

Seventh. Curtailment of production 
incentive would result in a trend back 
to the average-sized farm, thereby pre- 
serving a valuable segment of traditional 
American society. 

Eighth. A stabilized production basis, 
with excess production turned to world 
markets, would result in reduced feed- 
grain prices. This would directly lessen 
farm production costs, thereby benefit- 
ing the entire agricultural economy. 


Recognition of Organization of Postal and 
Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15,1956 ~ 
Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, all new 
Members of Congress become quickly 
_ aware through correspondence with 


appeals is a must. 
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their constituents in the civil service 
that there is confusion, failure, and in- 
justice in our Federal grievance proce- 
dures. Our civil servants find them- 
selves second-class citizens under the 
present system where they so often have 
to fight for the fundamental right to be 
presumed innocent until proven guilty 
as guaranteed under our Constitution. 

In; the belief that full recognition of 
unions is the first step toward minimiz- 
ing the confusion and injustices now 
existing, I am today introducing legisla- 
tion to give them this deserved recogni- 
tion. Because of the public-service na- 
ture of Federal employment, the union 
rights of these employees are under- 
standably limited in certain respects. 
But the fact that it is unlawful to strike 
against the Government should not re- 
duce employee unions to completely im- 
potent and unrecognized representatives 
of Government employees. Legislation 
to give full recognition to -employee 
unions for the purpose of grievances and 
Some Government 
departments claim this is already the 
case in practice, therefore such legisla- 
tion is not needed. If this is true, or 
to the extent that it is true, passage of 
this measure will do no harm. If it is 
not the case, as I believe, then the legis- 
lation which I have introduced to grant 
this recognition is vitally needed. 

Mr. Speaker, this need was brought out 
in a report of the House Subcommittee 
on Civil Service during the 83d Congress, 
when a very detailed and excellent in- 
vestigation was made of our grievance 
procedures. The report pointed out: 

There has been too little consultation by 
departments, agencies, and the Civil Service 
Commission with established employee 
groups. * * * The subcommittee had an op- 
portunity to observe at firsthand the work 
being done by the larger employee organiza- 
tions, and found that these organizations 
are a real force for good in keeping purely 


vexatious and frivolous appeals and griev- 
ances at a minimum. 


In addition to full recognition for em- 
ployee unions, it becomes clear that there 
is need not only for improved adminis- 
tration of present grievance machin- 
ery—its simplification and clarifica- 
tion—but new legislation to provide an 
equal right of appeal for both preference 
and nonpreference Federal employees 
within certain limitations. Moreover, 
it is vital that supervisors be given spe- 
cial training in how to inform their em- 
ployees of appeals and grievance rights 
and how to handle grievances properly. 

Now I would like to go from this gen- 
eral summary into some detail on this 
complex subject. After thorough exam- 
ination and investigation, relying heavily 
on the yeoman’s job done by the House 
Subcommittee on Civil Service in the 83d 
Congress, I have found that the follow- 
ing situation seems to exist. 


There are literally as many different 
appeals and grievance systems as there 
are departments and agencies. The con- 
fusion of thinking represented by these 
many procedures extends, also, to opin- 
ions on what should be done to improve 
them. -There is no better exposition of 
the disparity in administrative handling 
of appeals and ‘grievances than a simple 
comparison of the regulations which 
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provide minimum and maximum rights. 
Three old-line departments, for in- 
stance, have no provision at all for real 
appeals from removals and suspensions. 
There is no formal hearing or right to 
confront and cross-examine an accuser. 
In these departments the charges and 
the employee's answer are reviewed at 
bureau level, in the Office of Personnel, 
and in the Office of the Secretary before 
the penalty is finalized. At the opposite 
extreme we find a large department 
which some time ago reported an average 
time for appellate proceedings—com- 
plete with hearings, reviews, and re- 
reviews—of about 5 months. While it 
is understood that this period may have 
been reduced somewhat. in recent 
months, this Department’s program ap- 
pears rather more extensive and detailed 
than necessary. 

There is singular unanimity of opin- 
ion with respect to the undesirability of 
the existing situation. Almost to a man, 
top personnel and operating officials 
have sharply criticized the complexity 
and prolixity of the present laws, regula- 
tions, and procedures. 

In testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Civil Service of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, the failure 
of Civil Service Commission leadership 
in this field became apparent. Weakness 
and looseness of the Commission's rules 
and regulations were held responsible 
for their failure to act under the implied 
authority of the Lloyd-LaFollette Act of 
1912 and the Veterans Preference Act of 
1944, 

But the Civil Service Commission is 
not wholly to blame for the confusion 
and lack of leadership. During the hear- 
ings concern was expressed at the lack 
of cooperation on the part of some Gov- 
ernment agencies in complying with 
Civil Service Commission directives. 

As a result of its study, the subcom- 
mittee had among its findings the fol- 
lowing: 

First. The primary responsibility for 
the prompt, economical, and just dispo- 
sition of appeals and grievances rests 
with each executive department and 
agency and is an integral part of overall 
Management responsibility. The im- 
portance of this principle has never been 
fully recognized; nor is it spelled out with 
sufficient clarity anywhere in the pres- 
ent law or regulations. 

Second. The executive branch of the 
Government is without adequate ma- 
chinery to guarantee equal and fair 
treatment to all Federal employees in 
respect to appeals from adverse person- 
nel actions. 

Third. The volume and seriousness of 
appeals and grievances are directly re- 
lated to supervisory ability and alertness 
or the lack of it. It has been conserva- 
tively estimated that this one factor is 
concerned in 90 percent of appeals and 
grievances. There is urgent need for 
improvement in supervisory training— 
especially in the understanding and han- 
dling of employees’ problems. 

Fourth. The departments and agen- 
cies are not making effectual use of even 
Such appeals machinery as presently 
exists. This results from lack of super- 
visory ability mentioned above. 
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Fifth. There has been too little con- 
sultation by departments and agencies— 
and by the Civil Service Commission— 
with established employee groups. 

Sixth. The subcommittee had an op- 
portunity to observe at firsthand the 
work being done by the larger employee 
organizations, and found that these or- 
ganizations are a real force for good in 
keeping purely vexatious and frivolous 
appeals and grievances at a minimum, 

Seventh. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion appeals procedure is slow, cumber- 
some, and repetitive, has far too many 
steps and levels of consideration, and 
in some respects is practically useless. 
It does not even purport to protect non- 
preference employees. The Commission 
affords protection in a negative fashion 
for. preference employees to the extent 
that it evades jurisdiction of substan- 
tive matters and restricts itself to review 
of compliance with procedures. 

Eighth. There is no adequate provi- 
sion of law for recompense in all cases 
of erroneous or improper dismissal, 
suspension, or demotion of Federal 
employees. 

Mr. Speaker, the facts speak for them- 
selves. Our present grievance and ap- 
peals procedures for Federal employees 
are desperately in need of overhauling. 
I hope the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee will give the House an oppor- 
tunity to vote on a bill containing the 
recommendations of its subcommittee. 
Meanwhile, I urge that the first step be 
taken for a more fair and workable sys- 
tem by granting full recognition to em- 
ployee unions, as embodied in the bill I 
am now introducing, - 


The Segregation Issue 


SPEECH 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been two critical periods in our his- 
tory. The first was graphically de- 
scribed by the great historian, John 
Fisk. The period referred to was those 
years between 1783 and 1789. 

The Treaty of Peace in the American 
Revolution was signed in 1783, and from 
there on to the inauguration of George 
Washington as President there was no 
central government, except the Conti- 
nental Congress, holding the Colonies 
together more by sentiment than by law. 

During this period John Hanson of 
Maryland was President of the Congress 
and signed executive papers, such as 
they were. John Hanson is referred to 
as the first President of the United 
States, and in the limited way, he was. 

It was soon discovered that we should 
have a stronger national government, 
with powers to tax and raise an army, 
which the old government did not have. 
When the Constitutional Convention 
met at Philadelphia in 1787 there was, 
at first, no intention of doing anything 
except to amend the Articles of Confed- 
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eration. The debates developed the 
proposition that it was easier to build 
a new Constitution than to amend the 
old one. At the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings this present Government was 
born. 

The first Congress met in New York 
in 1789. George Washington was inau- 
gurated as President and the ship of 
state started on its course, but this 
period from 1783 to 1789 could well be 
called the crucial period. 

The second critical period covered the 
period from 1789 to 1865, in which the 
War between the States was fought. 
The question of State rights was the 
issue on which the people were fast 
separating into two classes, namely, 
those who favored a strong central gov- 
ernment and those who maintained that 
those rights of States which had not 
been directly surrendered to the Fed- 
eral Government were reserved to the 
States, or to the people. Slavery was a 
subject that brought out these two views. 

During the period from 1845 to 1861 
attempts were made on both sides to 
come to some understanding about this 
clash bétween States rights and Fed- 
eral rights, but as this debate proceeded, 
the question became more acute and less 
possible of amicable settlement. Hot 
tempers exploded in the Congress on 
both sides, and an amiable understand- 
ing became impossible. 

To add fuel to the flames of this con- 
test, the Dred Scott decision was handed 
down from the Supreme Court, headed 
by Chief Justice Taney of Maryland, 
which upheld State rights in the mat- 
ter of slaves. 

Another faggot was added to the fire 
by the publication of the book entitled 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, written by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, sister of Henry Ward 
Beecher, the great antislavery advocate 
of the North. At this juncture there 
was no possibility of a peaceful settle- 
ment of the controversy, and the War 
Between the States engulfed the North 
and the South. Here we presented to 
the world a demonstration of how our 
heralded democracy was in the process 
of destroying itself. This clash ended 
when Lee surrendered. 

This was indeed a critical period in 
our history. ‘The unfortunate result of 
this contest was that slavery was abol- 
ished, but the question of what are State 
rights and what are Federal rights was 


- not settled. 


We are now living in a period just a 
century later, and following the course 
of history, this era now has all the ear- 
marks of that period preceding the War 
Between the States. Can it be that we 
are to have another critical period in 
this history of the United States? 

Since the end of the second critical 
period many acts of Congress and many 
decisions of the Supreme Court have 
gradually but surely granted powers to 
the Federal Government, and therefore 
ignored in proportion, the sovereign 
rights of States. 

Our many wars have been strongly in 
contravention of State rights. When in 
actual war the Federal Government, 
which is empowered by the Constitution 
to defend this country, ignores practi- 
cally all of the Bill of Rights, Property 
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can be taken without due process of law; 
free speech can be denied; a free press 
can be muzzled; State militias can be 
drafted into the service, and every citi- 
zen, no matter where he is, can be 
drafted for foreign service without a 
declaration of war by the Congress. The 
President, with the consent of the Sen- 
ate, can enter into treaties that the peo- 
ple know nothing about and have not 
‘approved. Relief granted in times of 
distress always has a string attached to 
it in provisions. that such relief shall be 
handled by Federal officers within the 
States. Federal support. to education 
has a Federal string attached to it. The 
Federal courts take jurisdiction of 
crimes such as are committed by Indians 
on Indian Reservations, the crime of 
transporting stolen goods from one State 
to another; the transportation of women 
from one State to another for immoral 
purposes; crimes committed on Govern- 
ment property within a State; the un- 
controlled condemnation of land. for 
military purposes and for the erection 
of dams; the investigation of election 
frauds committed wholly within State 
lines; the passage of mental and public 
health laws. All these have gradually 
built up a stronger Federal authority, 
and submerged State laws to the extent 
that it can well be said that the tend- 
ency is to more and more ignore the 
States in the interest of the Federal 
Government. 

At this period right now, the Supreme 
Court has handed down an opinion that 
segregation laws of the States shall sur- 
render to the will of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Without discussing the merits 
and demerits of this decision, it certainly 
is true that this decision has engendered 
the same feeling in the South that the 
Dred Scott. decision did in the North. 
I think it just to say that the Negro 
race has made great advancement since 
its liberation, and in the Deep South the 
Negro is making strides that a few short 
years ago was thought impossible. 

The common practice of lynching in 
the South has greatly lessened in the 
last 10 years, and this has been brought 
about by force of public opinion. This 
public opinion has not all come from 
the North. If we do not move too fast, 
and proceed without hysteria, the seg- 
regation question can be ironed out with- 
out frenzied opposition to the Supreme 
Court opinion. In the opinion itself, the 
time element is outlined, indicating that 
the Supreme Court itself did not con- 
template that. segregation should be ac- 
complished overnight. 

The segregation question might well 
be the cause of starting another contest 
between the North and South and, with 
our history before us, and knowing that 
hotheads, both North and South, con- 
tributed to that disastrous conflict in 
1861, we should avoid that course now. 

This is the most critical period of all 
that have preceded it. Here we are, still 
fighting a cold war, where this Nation 
should not be divided, and we should 
bend every effort to remain united. The 
Communists. will take advanage of this 
troublesome: question that has arisen, 
and will pour oil on the flames of dis- 
sension, This situation requires re- 
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straint in every direction. The Negroes 
themselves should exercise restraint and 
when they know and can see the rapid 
advance of their race they will not wish 
‘to be a party to stirring up a contest 
between the North and the South. In 

_ time, there will be no question about 
their receiving all the rights and privi- 
leges that any other class of citizens en- 
joys under our Constitution. Much of 
the trouble about segregation will be 
ironed out by the South itself, but doing 
a. thing voluntarily and being forced to 
do it by the power of government are 
two entirely different things. Speedy 
action does not conform to the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, nor is it a wise 
policy. 


Address by Hon. John J. Sparkman, of 
Alabama, Concerning Recent An- 
nouncement by the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the able 
address by our distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], delivered over the Mutual 
Broadcasting Co. last week, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. The 
speech is an analysis of the recent an- 
nouncement of the President of his 
availability as a candidate for reelection 
to the Presidency. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 

DEMOCRAT OF ALABAMA, OVER MUTUAL BROAD- 

CASTING SYSTEM, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1956 


One week ago tonight President Eisen- 
hower was given time on all of the Nation’s 
radio and television systems to announce 
and discuss his candidacy for a second term 
on the- Republican Presidential ticket. 

His decision to make that race confronts 
the people of this country with challenging 
questions which are unprecedented—ques- 
tions which have never before been raised in 
a Presidential election campaign since we 
started holding popular elections more than 
_ 160 years ago. Some of those questions were 
discussed by’ Mr. Eisenhower himself the 
night of February 29 in his 20-minute ex- 
planation of his decision to run again. 

It is the duty of the opposition party 
to discuss, earnestly and honestly, the is- 
sues President Eisenhower set forth, and 
other questions which are properly related 
to his candidacy. As one who has been 
chosen as the Democratic Party’s spokes- 
man for this occasion tonight, I desire to 
express to the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem our party’s appreciation of Mutual’s 
fair play in granting’ the Democratic Party 
equal time to that devoted to Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s opening political speech in the 1956 
campaign. 

PRESIDENT REGARDS HIS HEALTH AS CAMPAIGN 
FACTOR 

To begin, let me say that all Demo- 
crats rejoice at the extent of President 
Eisenhower's recovery from the heart attack 
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he suffered last September 24. All good 
Americans—and that of course includes all 
true Democrats—sincerely wish the fullest 
possible measure of happy years to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. Our political references have 
never and will never lessen that personal 
regard. 

We respect Mr. Eisenhower for the candor 
he has shown in his report to the people 
on his condition. We thank him for his 
frank explanation of the terms on which 
his candidacy is based, and for his exposi- 
tion of the conditions attached to his con- 
tinued occupancy of the Chief Executive's 
Office. 

The American public, we are certain, is 
gratified at the fact that the President. id ` 
not accept the view expressed by Republican 
Chairman Leonard Hall that Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s health is not a consideration in this 
campaign. We are glad that the President 
does not share Mr. Hall’s attitude that it is 
somehow wrong to discuss Mr. Eisenhower's 
physical capacity for the presidential office 
which he now seeks to hold for another 
4-year term. i 

Judging by Mr. Eisenhower’s own state- 
ments about his condition, I am also con- 
fident that he does not feel that the question 
was settled—and the debate closed—when 
he announced his candidacy as a second- 
term candidate. “ 4 

All the Democrats I have talked to regret 
that there is a health question which is 
bound to divert attention from the great 
policy issues which our party intends to raise 
during the coming campaign. The issue of 
Mr. Eisenhower’s physical fitness for this 
race and for another 4-year term was not in- 
jected into this campaign by the Democratic 
Party. It was introducëd by Mr. Eisenhower 
himself. ~ 

The President first raised the question of 
his own health in a telegram to the secretary 
of state of New Hampshire on January 19, 
in which he said: 2 

“It would be idle to pretend that my 
health can be wholly restored to the excellent 
state in which the doctors believed it to be in 
mid-September.” 

And then, more significantly, he added: 


“My future life must be carefully regulated 
to avoid excessive fatigue.” 

If there was any doubt that the President 
considered his health a major consideration, 
he dispelled that doubt in his television 
broadcast to the Nation on February 29. 
He devoted nearly all of that broadcast to a 
discussion of his physical condition, and of 
the restrictions this would impose upon his 
future conduct of the highest office in the 
land. 

HIS PHYSICAL CONDITION MUST IMPOSE RE- 
STRICTIONS ON PRESIDENT’S ACTIVITIES 

What the President was telling the coun- 

try in that broadcast was this: For the rest 


. of his time in the White House, he will have 


to conduct the duties of the Presidency on a 
sharply curtailed schedule. He is quite 
frankly and openly saying to the country 
that he can never be a truly full-time Presi- 
dent, unrestricted in his activities. > 

This should bring no personal criticism 
upon the President, and I do not mean to 
imply any personal criticism of him. The 
curtained schedule he outlined to the people 
is entirely to be expected of a man of his age 
who has suffered a heart attack. The ques- 
tion the voters must consider, is, Should any 
man operating under known restrictions 
upon his activity be chosen for the toughest 
and most important job in the country? 
Should we, the citizens of the United States, 
deliberately choose a part-time President? 

The issue raised by the President, then, 
is “Shall we or shall we not have a part- 
time President?” 

What does this issue mean to us, as citi- 
zens, and to our country? 
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ONLY THE PRESIDENT MAY MAKE FUNDAMENTAL 
POLICY DECISIONS 


First of all, I think this issue raises basic 
questions about our form of Government as 
it was designed by the Founding Fathers and 
set forth in the Constitution. Under the 
Constitution, “the Executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States 
of America’"——who shall be elected by the 
People. Of course, the President must ap- 
point associates to help him administer the 
Government, but the Executive power re- 
Sides in the President, and no one else. It 
is important to remember that none of 
Cabinet officers is elected by or directly an- 
Swerable to the people; in fact, nowhere in 
the Constitution is there any mention of a 
Cabinet. The same applies to members of 
the President's personal staff. 

It would be idle to think that the Presi- 
dent can achieve the curtailed schedule de- 
_ Manded by his doctors simply by dropping 
social and ceremonial functions from his 
Schedule. He himself spoke of handing over 
to his associates functions which lie at the 
very core ef the Presidency, and which, un- 
der the Constitution, cannot be delegated 
to nonelected subordinates of the Presi- 
dent. ° 

For example, the President spoke of 
having devoted “much time and effort,” dur- 
ing his first 244 years in office, to the task 
of “clarifying our own thinking with re- 
spect to problems of international peace and 
our Nation’s security * * * problems of the 
Nation’s farmers; the need for highways; 
the building of schools; the extension of 
social welfare and a myriad of other items 
of similar importance.” 


But then the President goes’on to say, “In. 


many cases these things can now be done 
equally well by my close associates.” 


ANY DELEGATION OF BASIC POLICYMAKING 
WOULD SHRINK PRESIDENCY 


This basic policymaking function, which 
Mr. Eisenhower proposes to delegate, is the 
Presidency itself. To delegate any basic part 
of this policymaking function, to non- 
elected subordinates actually means & 
Shrinking of the office of the Presidency. 
Perhaps some fringe and ceremonial activi- 
ties can and should be dropped from the 
President's schedule. But Mr. Eisenhower 
is talking of transferring much more funda- 
mental functions and powers to his sub- 
ordinates, and I believe we citizens should 
think very carefully before we allow such 
Powers to be placed in the hands of non- 
elected officials who are not directly re- 
sponsible to us. And we should also be 
wary of allowing such a fundamental change 
in the office of the Presidency. As the Presi- 
dent himself has said, “The problem is what 
will be the effect on the Presidency, not on 
me.” 

The noted columnist Walter Lippmann 
has commented that President Eisenhower's 
television speech to the Nation was “the 
talk of a man who has managed to say, ‘Yes,’ 
but is still full of doubts and misgivings.” 
And, Mr. Lippmann added, Mr. Eisenhower’s 
misgivings were unavoidable. That was 50, 
he said, because—and I quote again: 

“Given his age and his illness, the one 
thing the doctors cannot promise him is 
that he may count on having the extraor- 
dinary energies required by the President 
of the United States. They may tell him, 
as they have told him, that by following a 
regime, the risks of death or disability are 
no greater in his case than for any other 
man. 

“But the real risk is that of a diminishing 
Chief Executive in what promises to be in- 
creasingly difficult and trying days. Five 
years are a long time at the President’s age, 
and under our system of government there 
is no way to delegate the critical responsi- 
bilities of the office. 
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“When the President is diminished, there 
is no one who can anticipate, seize, and 
master the great issues. Then the basic 
line of policy is to muddle through some- 
how. 

“Uncertainty about the Presidency has be- 
clouded all our affairs for several months. 
The uncertainty has not been cleared away. 
The debate which has been going on inside 
the White House and in the President's 
mind is now to become a public debate in an 
election year. The people are to decide the 
most unusual question which has ever been 
put to a democracy. It is a big gamble.” 


CONTRACTION OF PRESIDENCY WOULD UPSET 
CONSTITUTIONAL BALANCE OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Eisenhower’s candidacy also poses the 
question of how much of the President’s 
authority and responsibility will be di- 
minished through disuse. How much will 
the Presidential office shrink through failure 
to take decisions which the President alone 
can take, decisions which cannot. be referred 
to close associates or deputies? 

Any such contraction of the Presidency 
as is contemplated in the Eisenhower pro- 
posal cannot but upset the balances set up 
in our Constitution for the preservation of 
popular government. 

You know that the central pillar of that 
system is the separation of powers among 
the three coordinate branches of our Federal 
Government—the executive, the legislative, 
and the judiciary. You know too that each 
branch must fully discharge the responsibil- 
ities it bears under our Constitution if our 
system is to maintain its proper balance 
and function efficiently. 

When one branch is diminished in any 
way, a dangerous imbalance is created and 
a hazardous vacuum begins to develop in 
our Government. 

ALREADY THERE IS A LAPSE IN OUR 
CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM 


Unfortunately, there already has been a 
wide diffusion of the Presidential authority— 
on a scale unprecedented in our century— 
under the present administration. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s marked tendency to dele- 
gate the Executive leadership to deputies has 
been increasingly manifest since the begin- 
ning of his administration. During the 
period of hospitalization and recuperation 
from his heart attack, the diffusion of White 
House leadership to a sort of regency was 
necessarily complete. During the period of 
his resumption of what the White House 
describes as his normal duties, the absence 
of a full-time Presidential command has 
been made apparent. Some of the unhappy 
consequences of this situation are im- 
pressed on the public almost daily in news- 
paper accounts of incidents reflecting inde- 
cision, confusion, and drift, in both our in- 
ternational and domestic affairs. 

And now the people are being asked to 
sanction the indefinite extension of this lapse 
in our constitutional system, in circum- 
stances which make the hazards larger rather 
than smaller. r 

In his television broadcast, Mr. Eisen- 
hower said he thought. he could perform as 
well as ever all the important duties of the 
Presidency, because “I am actually doing so 
and have been so for many weeks.” 

RECENT EVENTS HIGHLIGHT LACK OF 
LEADERSHIP 

Since the President himself has chosen the 
early weeks of 1956 as the standard by which 
to judge his performance, let us look closely 
at the events of those weeks so that each of 
us can judge whether our country has had 
the degree of Presidential leadership America 
will require in the next 5 years. 

It was during this period that the United 
States suffered the embarrassment of revers- 
ing itself twice in 2 days on the shipment of 
tanks to Saudi Arabia. When this incident 
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.first broke into the news, the President was 
away from the White House, and the Secre- 
tary of State was not even reachable by tele- 
phone. The burden of this particular crisis 
fell on the Under Secretary of State and the 
President’s Press Secretary. So shaky was 
our policy about arms shipment to the Middle 
East that the tank shipment had to be can- 
celled in the middie of the night—a decision 
that was reversed only 40 hours later, 

This incident is important because ‘such 
confusion can only arise when there is no 
firm direction at the very top. If there were 
clear Presidential leadership in our Middle 
East policy, there would be no need for the 
uncertainty, the hesitation, the hasty orders, 
and counter-orders. 

So far as can be discerned, our Govern- 
ment still has no firm policy in the Middle 
East. Meanwhile, as America drifts, tensions 
in the Middle East mount. This is but one 
of many problems whose solution will not 
await the convenience of our Government. 

Another such problem is the new Soviet 
economic offensive which poses the most 
urgent new threat the free world has had to 
meet in its struggle with the Communists 
for the uncommitted areas. Here again, 
the President appears to have no clear policy 
for meeting this threat, and Secretary Dulles 
has not added to American stature by his 
recent claims that the West is making big 
gains and exerting the initiative in the cold 
war. 
` An even clearer example of the vacuum 
of leadingship was Mr. Dulles’ “brink of war” 
misadventure. What caused such consterna- 
tion throughout the free world was not so 
much Mr. Dulles’ exaggerated claim, but the 
fact that the policies of the Secretary of 
State did not seem to square with the stated 
policies of the President. Then, at a press 
conference, Mr. Eisenhower was. given an 
opportunity to resolve the matter and re- 
assert his constitutional leadership. But he 
backed away, because he had not found time 
to read the Dulles article. 

During recent weeks, the President has re- 
fused to meet directly the serious charges 
by General Ridgway that the cuts in our 
defense forces were dictated by political 
rather than military consideration. 

Meanwhile, the farm crisis has deepened 
further, but there has been no evidence of 
Presidential intervention to impart the 
urgency and imagination needed to meet this 
emergency. è ' 

These are but a few examples of the ad- 
ministration’s indecision, and of Mr. Eisen- 
hower'’s isolation from the stream of events—, 
revealed by the administration’s on-again, 
off-again approach to so many problems. 
The evidence that Mr. Eisenhower has been 
a part-time President is confirmed far more 
by administration indecision and uncer- 
tainty than by the fact that the President’s 
workload has been reduced from a 55- to 60- 
hour week prior to his illness to a 35- to 40- 
hour week today. 


AMERICAN PEOPLE CANNOT SANCTION DEMOTION 
OF THE PRESIDENCY 


The real burden of the Presidency—the 
policy and command decisions—cannot be 
reduced. Instead, those burdens are growing 
constantly, and the evidence of recent weeks 
tell us that they cannot properly be carried 
by any President confined to the regime 
which Mr. Eisenhower must follow. i 

Mr. Eisenhower’s decision to seek another. 
term as President on a limited schedule and 
under strict medical supervision is, to my 
mind, contrary to the rule he sets forth in 
his autobiography, Crusade in Europe. 

“The doctors took charge,” he writes in. 
an account of a serious illness which struck | 
him while he was our supreme commander 
in Europe. i 

“For 4 days they would not let me move,” 
he continues, “and during that time I not, 
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only recovered my health, I learned a lesson 
I did not thereafter violate: A full measure 
‘of health is basic to successful command.” 
I think we can all agree that if a full 
measure of health is ever needed anywhere, it 
is needed in the White House. So, in con- 
cluding this talk, I do not hesitate to say 
that the American people cannot and will 
not sanction the Republican proposal for a 
part-time President to deal with full-time 
problems. They will never agree to de- 
motion of the Presidency at a time when the 
whole free world looks to the American Chief 
Executive for strength and leadership. 


The Gallant Struggle for Fasio by the 
- People of the Ukraine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the gal- 
lant struggle which the people of the 
Ukraine are making against the forces of 
world communism is a matter of in- 
spiration to us all. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement I have pre- 
pared emphasizing the Ukrainian peo- 
ple’s continuing contribution -to the 
cause of the free world be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


Throughout the ages man’s character has 
been measured by his ability to overcome the 
forces pitted against him in his struggle for a 
better life. All too often his battle has been 
fought against certain of his fellow men who, 
for reasons of personal greed, lust, or power 
have endeavored to destroy our free institu- 
tions, deny the teachings of God, and make 
slaves of all people. The pages of history re- 
count many such individuals who have 
sought to impose their will upon freedom- 
loving people. Though successful for a time, 
inevitably their stranglehold on freemen has 
been loosened, in most instances through the 
courage, fortitude, and will of men to be free. 
We continue to live in a hostile world, and 
man must still fight for his freedom and in- 
dependence if we are to achieve a better 


world for tomorrow when all people will live’ 


in peace and harmony with their neighbors 
in accordance with God’s teachings. 

Those of us who now enjoy freedom and 
independence look with sorrow and anguish 
upon the plight of our close friends, the 
people of the Ukraine, whose lives must now 
be lived in anticipation of liberty rather than 
the enjoyment of it. The annals of man- 
kind contain no greater display of valor and 
courage than that of the people of the 
Ukraine in their struggle for freedom. On 
occasions’ they have achieved independence 
only to lose it through no fault of their own. 
At the present time the oppressive yoke of 
the Communist dictators weighs heavily 
upon their shoulders. 

Running roughshod over both remem- 
brances of the heroic past and over hopes for 
a brighter future is the grim reality of the 
present—the chains of the Communist con- 
spiracy which grips the Ukraine and seeks 
relentlessly to suck the lifeblood of liberty 
and national pride from her veins. Diaboli- 
cal schemes to destroy this freedom-loving 
and peaceful nation flow interminably from 
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the, warped, depraved minds of foreign 
tyrants. 

With a firm knowledge and understanding 
of these stark realities, with great respect for 
their devotion to our common cause, the 
people of the Ukraine have our admiration 
and esteem. The struggle against tyranny 
and oppression shall go forward with vigor 
and strength sustained by their magnificent 
example—the Ukrainian people's undying 
and unconquerable will to be free. 


4-H Club Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, be- 
cause it speaks for itself in tribute to the 
millions of young men and women 
throughout the Nation, members of our 
4-H Clubs, I as unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an editorial which appeared in 
the March 6, 1956, edition of the Jack- 
son (Miss.) Clarion Ledger. As long as 
we have our young men and women par- 
ticipating in 4-H activities, led by the 
unselfish men and women who direct 
them, I feel that the future of our form 
of government is secure. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our STATE’S RICHEST ASSET 


_ National 4-H Club Week always serves as 
a timely reminder that Mississippi’s greatest 
asset is our youth. The current observance 
during the week of March 3-11, spotlights 
varied and extensive 4-H Club activities in 
our State and throughout the entire Nation. 

As the 4-H Club motto suggests, its youth- 
ful members “learn by doing.” Thanks to 
this far-reaching program, more than 100,000 
Mississippi farm boys and girls are carrying 
on numerous projects in farming, homemak- 
ing, community service, and many others. 
Actually, 4-H enrollment in this State in- 
creased to 104,805 in 1955, and membership 
is steadily growing. This number includes 
some top-ranking national champions in 
various projects. 

Today’s 4-H Club youth will be tomorrow’s 
Mississippi farmers, homemakers, bankers, 
doctors, lawyers, and leaders in every phase 
of our economy. The training they receive 
now is preparing them for good citizenship 
as well as for their immediate family and 
community responsibilities. The 4-H pro- 
gram enables our boys and girls to work 
together toward a progressive, wholesome, 
and well-rounded life. By far the most im- 
portant objectives are to develop sound char- 
acter and trained leadership. 

National 4-H Club Week offers members an 
opportunity to take stock of past achieve- 
ments and make greater plans for the future. 
It also offers the public a chance to become 
more familiar with this organization, its pro- 
gram and objectives, and to offer practical 
assistance to those charged with responsi- 
bility of administering the program. 

There is no finer or more important work 
anywhere aimed at training young people 
than the 4-H Club program. It reaches out 
into every area to bring organized, systematic 
training at the community level to every 
youthful member. This comprehensive ac- 
tivity promotes new and better agricuitural 
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methods, but its wholesome infiuence. does 
not end there. Our 4-H Club program also 
stresses good government, Christian living, 
self-reliance, and other higher values essen- 
tial in developing strong character. Review- 
ing the splendid achievements of 4-H Clubs 
and their members, none can doubt that our 
future is in safe hands. 


Reaction Among Colored People Toward 
Supreme Court Integration Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an ar- 
ticle entitled “Negroes Also Surprised, 
Shocked at Race Discord,’ published 
in the March 12, 1956, issue of the 
Greenville (S. C.) News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNION NATIVE WRITES—NEGROES ALSO SUR- 
PRISED, SHOCKED AT RACE DISCORD - 

(Eprtor’s NoTE.—Mrs. Maggie F. Jones is a 
graduate (1898) of world-famous Tuskegee 
Normal Institute in Tuskegee, Ala. While at 
school, she worked in the office for Booker T, 
Washington, founder of the school and prob- 
ably the best known and most beloved mem- 
ber of the Negro race. Dr. George Washing- 
ton Carver, distinguished Negro scientist, 
was conducting his research at Tuskegee at 
the time. The street on which Mrs. Jones 
lives was formerly known as Catholic Hill 
and was named for Carver upon her sugges- 
tion. She is a native of Union, S. C., but is a 
resident of Asheville. The following letter 
was to the Asheville Citizen.) 


We are as deeply shocked and surprised as 
any other group at the recent cruel happen- 
ings in the South. We love our beautiful 
southland—the climate, the sunshine, the 
broad expanse of land, the gorgeous moun- 
tains, the valleys and plains. Aside from this, 
we have the constant friendship and help in 
times of need, distress, sickness, and death 
of the white people.’ They send gifts to our 
weddings—children whom they helped us 
educate—and to us on holidays. Many of 
our white friends are resting in peace in the 
Great Beyond. Rest be to their dear ashes! 

You know, on every good)farm there are 
marshy places—fields of stubble, grass, weeds, 
rotten wood, briars, etc——that need to be 
cleaned and cultivated. The same you will 
find in every State and every county, at 
home and afar. We thank you for your in- 
terest but we do not need your pity. We are 
an integral part of the South and we ask to 
help work it out. We love our homes, 
churches, lodges, schools, colleges, YMCA, 
YWCA, and all kinds of business—insurance, 
banks, grocery stores, hotels, jewelry and 
dry goods stores, farms, real estate—in fact, 
everything everyone else has, and credit 
everywhere. We own radio and television 
sets, automobiles of every make, and what 
have you. We own more and live better than 
any of our group anywhere else. We invite 
the unbelievers to come and see. We will 
give them a hearty welcome. 

What price slavery? You know we have 
Just celebrated the birthday of Hon. Abraham 
Lincoln for being the signer of our freedom, 
for which all are sincerély grateful; but we 
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had friends long before his time that we 
should never forget as long as this world 
stands. They are the southern aristocratic 
Christian slave owners. We have been told 
that when we were brought from Africa 
another group owned us first, but the climate 
-was too cold for us and so death took great 
toll of Negro health. We were sold to the 
South and we lived and learned all the trades, 
household work, how to dress, what to eat 
and cook; farming—how to raise crops, gar- 
dening, cattle raising; nursing, making medi- 
cine out of herbs and seeds, and so on. 
FARED WELL 


The house servants fared well. The Chris- 
tian mistress was very kind and taught them 
everything good. First of all, they had to 
forget their mother tongue (own language) 
and learn English. We speak broken African, 
not broken English. We are the only group 


in-the United States that does not know one ' 


word of its native tongue. We have two 
groups, some Negroes and some colored peo- 
ple—a new making or product of the United 
States. I am a Negro, dark brown. Dark 
brown to black are Negroes. From dark 
brown to white, with 12 drops of Negro blood, 
are colored people. All of us go together in 
the South. 

The mistress taught us about the Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, how to 
believe, and how to pray. Our owners sent us 
to their church on Sunday to hear preaching, 
praying, and singing. Our mistress taught a 
few to read and told them not to tell, because 
it was not good to let the right hand know 
what the left was doing, At times, for good 
work, politeness, and aptness, some were 
given their freedom and others bought theirs 
with labor. 

The master employed a white man as the 
manager of the farm and slaves, except house 
servants. A new type of white man who was 
very cruel. Then, sooner or later, the war for 
freedom was on. The South lost. The Negro 
was set free. 
wealth, and I presume they felt just like we 
did when the little savings we had worked 
for and put in a bank were lost through bank 
failure. Not a cent did we get. It made the 
dream of a home of our own fade away. 

What did the master do? Not a drop of 
our blood was shed because of the freedom, 
not one was killed; but the master called the 
slaves together, told them they were free, and 
said, “What are you going to do?” “Marster, 
us dunno. Ain’t nowhares for usses ter go.” 

“Well, do you want to stay here?” he 
asked. “You are free and slavery will not 
be again in my day.” 

“Yaas Sur, usses goin’ stay wid you.” 

They lived in log cabins—a little village 
called quarters. The married families 
stayed in larger places and looked after the 
girls. And they were married—not by jump- 
ing over a broom, as some have said, but 
by the white preacher. 

The next morning the second call was 
made and the plan that is now called share- 
cropper was given. The overseer was dis- 
charged and the smart, dependable men were 
issued sO many acres of land to work for the 
year, with all things furnished. They gave 
land for schools and churches and assisted 
in every way to give usa start in life, Their 
children and children’s children are our 
standby to this very day. They sold us every 
foot of land for houses and farms and went 
on our notes at banks to build homes. We 
have paid our debts and served until we 
have rating anywhere with the proper ref= 
erence, like any group of honest people. 

How do I know this? My grandparents 
and other ex-slaves told me. For 58 years I 
have been sewing for aristocratic people— 
five generations of two Asheville families. 
For the past 20 to 30 years I have also done 
work for others, including visitors and citi- 
zens Of foreign countries. And I am still 
sewing. 


The white people lost their - 
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“Trust in the Lord and do good and verily 
thou shalt be fed.” 

t Macc F., JONES, 

ASHEVILLE, 


Annual Questionnaire of Hon. Alvin M. 
Bentley to Constituents in His Congres- 
sional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix. of the Recorp, I wish 
to insert the following result of my an- 
nual questionnaire to constituents of my 
congressional district: 

Marcu 14, 1956. 

Congressman ALVIN M. BENTLEY, Repub- 
lican, Michigan, today released the results 
of his annual questionnaire sent to resi- 
dents of the Eighth Congressional District 
of Michigan. Mr. BENTLEY said that he had 
received about a 15-percent return on the 
55,000 questionnaires. Those replying were 
divided into occupations as follows: 


Percent 
PAPMeles srny tonini come n names oh ig 22 
Wortkersse do cow n eno nese sienna ai Ao 
Busine Uso So eee E ka eee A 13 
Professional . unc season bo npe punaman 11 
HMousewile 2c Se soe ee Sank Sena ewan st = 6 
White COllG?r) Ho. cose eens ce nedomucees 6 
POL ie cay eee Sra Ee ae Bee eae 23 


The following is the list of questions in- 
clunded in the Congressman’s poll and the 
percentage replying affirmatively to the in- 
dividual answers (percentages do not usually 
total 100 because few persons answered all 
questions) : 

1. On the question of farm price supports, 
I am in favor of: 

Percent 

(1) Supports at 90 percent of parity_. 15.4 
(2) Flexible supports from 75 to 90 per- 
CONE Of parity.2—-5.oo2 2... se 

(3) lo  senporten. ooo oo ean 


Mr. BENTLEY commented that farmers who 
replied to this question voted as follows: 
(1) 28.2 percent, 
(2) 31.1 percent. 
(3) 34.6 percent. 
2. If there is a surplus in our national 
budget next year, I favor: 
Percent 
(1) Apply the surplus toward retire- 
ment of the national debt_-_._. 


(2) An income tax cut through in- 
creasing personal exemptions__. 27.8 


(3) A tax cut through lowering per- 


sonal tax rates....----..- Sea 14.3 
(4) Reducing the corporate tax rates... 1.9 
(5) Cutting excise taxes--.----~--.-- = G2 


A majority of all groups voted for (1). 
Several persons voted for more than one 
answer. 

8. In the field of Federal aid to education, 
I favor; 


Percent 
(1) The Federal Government providing 
school-construction funds to 


States on a matching basis...-. 33.3 
(2) The Federal Government making 
long-term, low-interest loans to 
States for school construction... 44.5 
(3) No. Federal ald......-..-.<ai.--6 ann 20,2 
All groups gave a majority to (2). 
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4. For financing Federal aid to highways, 

I favor: Percent 
(1) The issuance of bonds to be re- 
tired from future gas and fuel 


Oil, S a ORA a E eae 62.2 
(2) Tax increases on gasoline, other 

fuels, trucks, tires, and related 

pr aa oht eyr EE E EE E =. 24i 


All groups gave a majority to (1). 
5. Military and economic aid to friendly 
foreign nations should be: 


(1) cinoregased 2. oto Saa E ece 
(2) Kept at present levels__._._.-.___ r 
(3), Stopped 
All groups gave a majority to (2). 
6. New social-security legislation should: 


Percent 
(1) Lower the retirement age for 


39.0 


(3) Permit disabled workers to get 


benefits at age 50..-.__-______ 52.4 
(4) Increase minimum benefits to re- 
UrodiwrEOrio oiin ene - 33.8 


Farmers and workers gave a majority of 
their votes to (3); all other groups to (2). 

7. If you answer any part of question No. 
6, should contributions bé raised to keep the 
system on a pay-as-you-go basis? 


Percent 
pA ERRE A cS weed E D bebe ares 68.3 
On ea a eee eee ee eee E S 16.6 


All groups voted in the affirmative. 
8. Regarding the McCarran-Walter Act, 


I favor: Percent 
(1) Changing its provisions to permit 
more liberal immigration_.__._. 11.3 
(2): Repealing ‘the acto. 52 10.5 
(3) Leaving it unchanged___...._____ 48.3 


All groups gave a majority vote to (3). 
This question was omitted by many. 
9. To balance the post-office budget, I 
favor: 
Percent 
(1) Raise first-class rates if necessary. 36.3 
(2) Raise only second- and third-class 


TRUCOS A A A eee nee seoee 4 
(3) Leave the postal budget in the red 
Hirt MO TMHS eE uUe a r 


All groups voted for (2). 

10. The Federal Government should pro- 
vide low-cost disaster insurance against 
floods and other catastrophes: 


Percent 
WOE lind E a DN a ES SE eee sa 09,0 
NO EEE A, eeetenbas - 20.7 


All groups voted affirmatively. 
11. I favor passage of a right-to-work law 
outlawing the union shop: 


Percent 
sd Ch OE ee Se ee --~ 64.0 
NO Bel See eee raed a a O 20.4 


All groups voted in the majority affirma- 
tively. Workers voted 48.3 percent “yes,” 
and 36.0 percent “no.” 

12. I favor permitting labor unions to use 
compulsory membership dues for political 
Purposes; 


Percent 
SOE AROE S eee aah N E E E 6.4 
ia OD JE e ir cod ges EE E N N ER A 4 | 


A majority of all groups voted negatively. 
Workers voted 9.8 percent “yes” and 79.2 
percent “no.” 

13. Hawaii and Alaska should both be ad- 
mitted as States: 


Percent 
Sekka sim awe pasate, C0s.O 
NG epee ecannbodap A 9.9 
All groups voted affirmatively. 
14, The Federal Government should con- 
trol natural gas prices: 
Percent 
(1) At the wellhead._...-.......-.-.. 26.8 
(2) In interstate pipelines............ 29.0 
(3) NOWAt allo occa ebanadesonsaa naan: eee 8 | 
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Farmers and other groups gave a slight 
majority to (1), all remaining categories an 
equally slight majority to (2). 
15. I think the Federal Government 
should check the growth in size of: 


Percent 

(1) Corporations. — =n cnn 49.8 
(2): Labor unions._<_—_ a 66.6 
(3) Government itself...-.---~----.. 47.7 
Mr. BENTLEY commented here: “Many per- 


sons voted for 2 and even 3 of these answers. 
However, all groups gave a majority to (2). 
The vote among workers was surprising since 
it was 53.5 percent for (1) and 58.5 percent 
for (2).’ ’ 

The Michigan Congressman concluded by 
saying: 

“The results of this poll are very helpful 
to me and I wish to express my appreciation 
to all those who replied. I also want to 
thank those who included their personal 
comments and opinions. All of those will 
be personally answered as soon as possible. 

“I would say that the most controversial 
questions appear to be on the farm program, 
the type of Federal aid to education, the 
nature of social-security amendments, postal 
rates, natural gas control, and certainly the 
final question, No. 15. During the balance 
of this session and during the next Congress, 
if I am reelected, I shall do my best to re- 
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flect majority opinion within my district, 
guided by my own judgment and considera- 
tion in all these matters.” 


Where the “Big Business” Dollar Goes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, in many 
circles it seems popular today to blast 
big business just because it is big. These 
critics fail to mention the benefits de- 
rived from business by thousands of 
employees. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
through its company publication, the 
Wingfoot Clan, has done an excellent 
job of explaining just where each penny 
of every dollar taken in in 1955 went. 

The matter follows: 


1955 an alltime record year 


A AAT A AA AEREN se camera ek nae E tena N a std shusnsetest asad sane e r $1, 376, 120, 315 
THIS IS WHERE IT WENT 
Out 
each | Total dollars 
do! 
Is 47.5 654, 168, 360 
Bea gl 3 Se Be a epee ee ee er er ee ee a ears ; 
(Paid out for rubber, fabrics, chemicals, steel, compounds and other materials pur- 
from suppliers. ) 
EX ployees -. <<< 3. oo 5 ss na rs ene 29.3 402, 955, 980 
(This was paid out for wages, salaries, social security taxes, pension plans and premi- 
umis covering group life insurance, hospitalization (including surgical and weekly 
benefits) for employees.) 
Operating a 25 scan ons ces pce aa p oe inenin rebate ences poet rie aab e ales 10.4 143, 874, 950 
(This amount covered other operating papan including freight, rent, advertising, 
Ee ieg Ng and interest on borrowed 
Pe Ee ee e e a a a a Oe ee eee 6.0 82, 573, 152 
an Paid to Uncle Sam and to local, State and foreign governments in income and prop- 
erty taxes (excluding social security and excise taxes).) 
Boa Cae Nae eRe Sea eS ee ee eee 2.4 32, 882, 028 
(This is the amount reserved for replacing machinery and equipment as it wears out 
or becomes obsolete.) 
Profits: 
ORANGE A ap carga ca T a mem edge tebe soma ban aes 3.0 40, 955, 991 
(This amount was retained by management to pertally provid prov ne for continued 
growth and the ever-increasing requirements for doing 
NS SO ee EAE TA E 1.4 18, 709, 854 


(This sum was paid as dividends to Goodyear’s shareholders who provide the 


money to buy our many plants and equipment.) 


Folks Back Home Speak on Farm 


‘Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I want 
to include a poll that has been recently 
taken by the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Inc., D. R. Stanfield, executive sec- 
retary, Columbus, Ohio. 

On March 13 personal friends from 

7 my district—Mr. F. H. Kestner and Mr. 
John Kemper, of Ashland, Ohio; and 
Mr. Floyd Troendly, West Lafayette, 
Ohio—called at my office. We discussed 
the farm problems, and I now have the 
current views of the people back home, 


On March 14 it was my privilege to at- 
tend a breakfast comprised of 50 Ohio 
Farm Bureau farmers. This group is 
here in Washington in an attempt to be 
of every assistance possible to the Ohio 
Congressmen in trying to solve the farm 
problem. At the breakfast we heard an 
excellent statement made by Mr. Stan- 
field, executive secretary, and others of 
the farm group. He submitted the fig- 
ures to us of a recent questionnaire sent 
out by the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Inc., to their members. Below you 
will find the results of that ques- 
tionnaire: 

1. Do you favor the soil bank as a sound 
means of reducing surpluses? Yes, 88 per- 
cent; no, 12 percent. 

2. Are you eligible to participate in the 
soil bank acreage reserve? Yes, 56 percent; 
no, 44 percent. 

3. Would you participate in the soil bank 
with the rate of payment at half the loan 
value? Yes, 58 percent; no, 42 percent. 
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4. Do you favor striking out the 90 percent 
rigid price support provision from the pro- 
posed bill? Yes, 84 percent; no, 16 percent. 


Iam sure I speak for the Ohio congres- 
sional delegation when I say we extend 
thanks to the Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Inc., and greatly appreciate their 
taking their time to come to Washington 
offering what, I am sure, are very con- 
structive suggestions. 


Public Opinion in the Seventh Congres- 
sional! District of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, I 
am inserting a questionnaire submitted 
to voters of the Seventh District of Vir- 
ginia, together with the answers thereto. 

To each of the 3,668 voters who 
answered this questionnaire, I am send- 
ing a copy of this statement. In addi- 
tion, I am returning the original ques- 
tionnaire as filled out by each of them. 
This is to enable each person to com- 
pare his answers with the overall re- 
sults. It will also asure each person 
that his answers are confidential. 

Many of those answering were kind 
enough td write some comments. There 
were four topics which were the sub- 
ject of more comment than others. 

These topics are: 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Opinion was sought in the question- 
naire on the changes in the social se- 
curity law in the bill now pending in the 
Congress. Of the answers received, 
2,515 favored the measure and 993 op- 
posed it. Many of those who opposed 
wrote that they did so because they 
thought the bill did not go far enough. 
In addition, over half of those answer- 
ing the questionnaire wrote in comments 
advocating various methods of liberaliz- 
ing the existing law. : 

It is important that everyone realize 
that the benefits payable under social 
security come entirely from the fund 
paid in by the working people and their 
employers, and by the self-employed, in 
the social security tax. In other words, 
social security is an insurance fund, and 
if the benefits are larger than the fund 
will stand, there will be no money to pay 
them. _ 

For example, in full operation, it 
would cost nearly $2 billion’ a year for 
every year the basic benefit age was 
lowered from 65. It would be necessary 
to increase the tax paid by the working 
people and their employers a total of 
about 1 percent for each year lowered. 

‘ THIRD CLASS MAIL 


A total of 3,087 persons favored re- 
quiring advertising circulars and letters 
now sent at reduced bulk rate to pay the 
full first-class rate. Only 163 were op- 
posed to this. 
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In January, I introduced a bill to do 
this. I am regretful that the bill has 
been opposed by the administration. 


RACIAL INTEGRATION OF SCHOOLS 


Many answering the questionnaire ex- 
pressed the hope that Congress would 
pass a law restricting the effect of the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Southern Congressmen and Senators 
are in agreement that it is impossible 


ue 


Pt 
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to do this. Indeed, there may be dan- 
ger that the Congress would enact legis- 
lation to carry out the Supreme Court 
decision. 
INCREASED PERSONAL EXEMPTION ON INCOME 
TAX 

Many of those answering wrote com- 
ments advocating increase in personal 
exemption. Those answering the ques- 
tionnaire also voted 2,961 to 583 
against any tax reduction until the Fed- 
eral budget is balanced. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
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The Federal budget is not yet bal- 
anced, and there would be a loss in reye- 
nue to the Treasury of $2,400,000,000 for 
every $100 that personal exemptions are 
raised. 

It is my sincere hope that soon Gov- 
ernment expenditures may be reduced 
to the point that Congress may enact 
legislation giving tax relief to those in 
the lower income brackets. 


: The questionnaire and the results fol- 
Ow: 


8. 
9. 
10. 
11. Do you favor eran ie 
ry Do you favor a foo 
- 637 968 
14. Do zon tn extension of the price support system to any agricultural commodities not now covered?.......-... Ar eae ao see aie 2, 368 935 
tate which: 
` FEDERAL FINANCES 
15. Do you believe the Federal budget should be balanced before tax reductions of any kind are considered? _-.---«-.-- eneah Uae sabaslesaventiuncn ious 583 124 
16. If it becomes clear that the sentiment mt Congress is for some tax relief, even though the budget is not balanced, indicate by numbering in the 
order of yqur preference these proposals: k 
(209) Reduction or elimination of the capital gains tax. 
(123) Reduction in the corporate income tax. 
(284) Reduction or elimination of Federal excise tax.. s 
(1, 497) Increase in the personal exemptions under the income tax. > 
(607) A flat, across the board retuetion, = = individual income tax. 
(880) A graduated reduction in the individual income tax. : l ; 
17. If the aduat is balanced, do you think tax reduction should be delayed until some reduction is made in the national debt?.-...----------------- 1,119 223 
18. The Post Office Department continued to operate at a heavy loss, although Ist-class mail substantially pays its own way. Do you'think an 
increase in postal rates is preferable to making up the postal deficit out of taxes?_.._....-...--------+------.-. SE ae an he eet aa TEA 736 304 
19. If so, would you favor— 
(a) A 1-cent increase in the Ist-class rate to help make up the deficit on the other types of mail?_..-....--..-..-....-......-.--.------------ 1,852] 1,116 
(b) An increase in parcel post rates? ----------~---~----~--2-----~=-nnennn ne nnn n nnn na nn nnn nn nnn nn nn nnn nnn nn ne nee nee nnn 1, 503 1, 199 
(2) Ati inerpase in therates:on newspapers and magazines? _-3-> on oe Ls Sav a a a e a E Ge, 708 951 
(d) Requiring advertising circulars and letters now sent at the reduced bulk rate to pay the full Ist-class rate?_.........-..------------------ 163 413 
) Req g ising 
$ PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS i 
20. Do you favor a new Fedoral highway program with emphasis on improving the major through roads of the Nation?.....--...-.----------------- 1, 139 397 
21. If Ai do you think the g atar p Gomcament should have the say as to which roads are to be improved?_.___-_.___________-._------------------- 1; 662 763 
22. Would you prefer a new Federal highway program which merely provided more money on the matching basis with the States as at pea 914 599 
23, If we are to have a new Federal highway carers program, superimposed on the existing plan, do you think it should be financed— eae a 
ine tax alone? -..-- .--------- == <2 --0 2-5-2503 on ns nes een nn sone enn nese on wns onan sectonee~ 2 
o B? = ias in the pijama parean tax and in Federal excise taxes on motor vehicles and motor vehicle parts, such as tires?...-....-- 961 1, 246 
(¢) By__ 22222 een nnn nnn a a sane sien] nena ns e piano 
24. Do you beliove that trucks pay thcir fair share of highway CORT a paneneennennnnnnnne= PE genta E A nagar had set R 2, 129 529 
25.: It not, how would you suggest the highway nser tax one a Hesanas EEE nnnnn nn neen nnn nennnennns [oo 2-2 --| aa si 
. i gran S for school construction? = -~...---.--.-+------ 9-2-6233 e aen ana 
27, If u e papine igeiek aata prima that such Federal moncy could go only to integrated schools, would you favor taking the money : 
BOY WAS 7 EEE S N E a Na aE R EEA Soikon op aisa aaaea ae iae a a ETAT AE a penig 2, 310 392 
EAr oe l LAROR AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
I 
, st nsion funds and public disclosure of their finances? _.....-.- E A TE AA gametes 354 354 
2 Do Tai Habs pt batt ringed Le an erent aban wane and 40-hour yes with time-and-half for overtime, to retail stores and service establish- woe mi 
} i rs, Shoe-repair shops, etC.?-_----~----------- 2-9-3 <= oa wn nn ow 2 oo nn nnn enn enn nnn nn ann nnnn~ 4 9 
30 mag eee Sr es et ae ae anit disasters such as floods, hurricanes, and earthquakes? ...._-..-.--..------------- eee eet 
31. If not, do you favor Federal subsidization of such insurance to pres al A yeh xpi sell it at low rates?_......-.-..------------ “er 1, us 
32. D f ial security, uivalent plan, to professional groups n D naan a nnn nn nnn n ane Aana ] 
33 Do en favor bear a ROMER eligible for chdage piema benefits under social security at 62, instead of 65, and disabled persons at 50, with an ARI be 
i t in the social security tax? ....-.-.----------------------------7-~ 077-227 -$-- 5-22 n aon 2 = ET NE 
34, Do: aay lig ag ite, eeen ont subsidising volunteer hospitalization and surgical insurance plans to permit private companies to sell them i 
at low rates?.__....-------- en nn nn ne M ener merc cnn scene ne nseeenene ce snn anne nn nmnenennr nc ene- , 373 
Ho ne you favor panenn i the public Bouse aoe es or the Federal Government?-_.._- .....-- ....-....--.- Sebddacdanpavpuvestwonaeeadalunes 1 564 491 
o you favor integration of the races in the public schools? - -.-.---------------------------n nn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nnn nnn in nn a= === asennee 4 
87. Do Lint rema a At aia sesa FEPC to EAEE that there be no discrimination on account of race in employment or in union membership?__._._. 2, 057 346 
38. Do you favor a Federal law to supersede State laws as to voting qualifications in order to eliminate poll taxes? -..---------------.---------.---.-- 2, 409 167 
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Desegregation: Facing the Facts 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, supple- 
menting the remarks I made on the floor 
of the House today concerning the south- 
ern declaration on school desegregation, 
I present herewith a perceptive editorial 
which appeared yesterday in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. In my opinion, 
this editorial typifies the attitude of 
moderation which we need in order to 
move ahead toward a solution of this 
problem. 

The editorial follows: 

DESEGREGATION;: FACING THE FACTS 


“The South,” writes an earnest and deeply 
troubled reader of this newspaper, “will never 
accept the decision of the Supreme Court 
against segregation.” 

“It’s just a matter of prejudice,” com- 
ments a kindly and presumably well-edu- 
cated New Yorker, thus dismissing the whole 
matter of southern resistance. 3 

Between such extremes lies the present 
and the future. And it was to get beneath 
the excited statements of prosegregation ex- 
tremists in the South and thus to correct 
oversimplifications and condemnations ema- 
nating from uninformed people elsewhere 
that the New York Times sent a team of 
reporters through the southern States. With 
the same aim this newspaper queried a num- 
ber of southern leaders and interpreters of 
public opinion after having its own corre- 
spondents report on reactions throughout 
the South in a series published in 1954 and 
1955. 

The findings of the Times reporters have 
just been printed in.that paper (and wired 
to many others); the replies from eight 
prominent Southerners appeared in this 
newspaper last week. What is said rein- 
forces conclusions The Christian Science 
Monitor has been reaching on the basis of 
information in letters from its readers and 
the observations of its correspondents and 
editors: 

That the Negro has won a legal victory be- 
fore the highest court in the land. It sets 
the record straight for all the world to see, 
- No longer does national law sanction local 
enforcement of segregation. 


That putting that legal principle into 
practice will require many adjustments and 
court interpretations to fit local conditions. 

That no stereotyped formula of compli- 
ance can be forced from without upon a 
whole region, upon 40 million people, upon 
tens of thousands of communities. Accom- 
modations to the new order—which would 
have come in time, Supreme Court decision 
or no—must be matters of mutual accept- 
ance by the races. And such accommoda- 
tions will come progressively, first where the 
mass of the racial problem is least. There 
will likely be areas of slow and hard adjust- 
ment. Americans of both races inside and 
outside such areas must demand of them- 
selves both understanding and patience. 

John H. Popham, the Times’ southern re= 
gional correspondent, says in his introduc- 
tion to its survey: 3 

“Any regional reconstruction of race rela- 
tions will have to be hammered out across 
the table in thousands of scattered school 
districts * * * it must always be shaped 
to the needs and prejudices of the whites 
and Negroes who must live with it.” 
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And Chancellor Branscomb, of Vanderbilt 
University, in this newspaper: 

“The need now is to develop sentiment 
over the country which will leave with local 
authorities, under legal pressure, and with 
the influence of successful desegregation in 
border States, the working out of this prob- 
lem. Self-integration is the only solution.” 

To develop that sentiment calls not only 
for both NAACP and citizens’ councils to 
show restraint and statesmanship; it de- 
mands that the great number of Americans 
who most of all want a just and orderly 
solution speak out strongly for calm and 
reason and make their influence felt. 


South’s Men of Conviction Stand Up To 
Be Counted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I am most 
pleased with the reaction all over the 
Nation to the clearcut statement of prin- 
ciple enunciated by 101 Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
from the South on March 12, 1956. 

The expressions that I have heard 
from many people from the northern 
and western parts of our country lead 
me to believe that once the majority 
of the people in those areas understand 
the principle involved and the serious 
consequence to the South they will real- 
ize the great harm that has been done 
and is being done to race relations in 
the South by the unfounded and mis- 
guided decision of the Supreme Court 
on May 17, 1954, declaring segregation 
in the public schools unconstitutional. 

I am convinced that public sentiment 
is changing. If we in the South stand 
together upon principles that we know 
are right, just, and necessary, we can 
combat this evil decision and yet save 
education for our people. The only 
hope to save public education in Virginia 
as well as our very way of life is the 
will and determination of our people 
to resist tyranny on every occasion and 
to fight the grasping usurpation of pow- 
er on the part of those people in this 
country who would change the habits, 
customs, mores and traditions of our 
people. If we are to remain strong, 
aggressive and continue to progress we 
must keep intact the integrity and iden- 
tity of the two races. 

We cannot in Virginia afford to com- 
promise this principle. We must stand 
firm because only by a firm stand can 
we bring the good people of this Na- 
tion to realize what is happening to our 
very way of life by the grasping usurpa- 
tion of power by the Court and other 
arms of the National Government. 

I desire to include with my statement 
a very enlightening editorial appearing 
in the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner on 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956, and a very 
forceful statement by Miss Dorothy 
Thompson, columnist, which appeared 
in the Washington Star on March 13, 
1956: 
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[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of 
March 13, 1956] 


Soutu’s MEN oF CONVICTION STAND Up To 
Be COUNTED 


With the courage of uncompromising con- 
viction, and the candor that comes boldly to 
grips with the issues assessed, southern Con- 
gressmen of stature have put their hand to 
a manifesto sternly rebuking the Supreme 
Court. 

As lawmakers, representative of their re- 
gion, they are standing to be counted. 
Since the list of signatures first was an- 
nounced more have come forward to add 
their names. As individual Congressmen 
hear from constituents the probability is that 
still others will elect to be among those pres- 
ent on the side stated. 

It is not surprising that Senator Estes KE- 
FAUVER did not choose to join this formal 
declaration of principle. He is in that liberal 
retinue whose big oracles and camp followers 
are hostile to the States’ rights view. In re- ' 
fusing to associate himself with the state- 
ment, he is reminding of what he already has 
said concerning the propriety—as he saw it— 
of enforcing the Court decree in question, 
even with troops if necessary. 

It is surprising that ALBERT GorE was not 
willing to join the other southern Senators 
in a very temperate document—firm in its 
rebuttal of ideas trespassing constitutional 
concepts, but respectful in its language. It 
is the Banner’s belief that Gore will find that 
his silence will not be met with approval by 
the majority of his Volunteer State constitu- 
ents. 

Likewise the refusal of Representative 
Percy Priest to sign the statement surprises 
and disappoints a district entitled to a rep- 
resentative voice on a matter of this impor- 
tance. 

For men who normally are such great 
party-liners it is odd that they choose to re- 
main out of step with southern Democratic 
sentiment. It does disturb and disconcert 
constituents that they haven’t seen fit to go 
along. There is something wrong when pub- 
lic servants can’t stand on cOmmon ground 
on issues so fundamental to those they repre- 
sent. W 

Actually, the instrument presenting this 
case was written in a fashion justifying des- 
ignation in years to come as a paper of state; 
like other major declarations it effectively, 
eloquently, diagnoses the record which it in- 
dicts. It does not appeal to emotions or to 
prejudices, but to the law. 

It is for the latter reason that sponsors of 
this statement, along with the South whose 
legal position on the integration movement 
it defends, can hope that statesmen of like 
concern the Nation over will sanction a reso- 
lute stand on a matter as primary as the 
Constitution and rights under it. 

Leftwing firebrands must have wished a 
southern rebuttal as inflammatory as their 
own wild assaults on the principle stated. 

They didn’t get that. In fact, those states- 
men drawing up this declaration- ignored 
their detractors, and dealt exclusively with 
the subject at hand. That way they require 
any official reply that comes to address itself 
to the charges expressly filed, 

Among those Members of Congress thus 
taking their stand in challenge of school in- 
tegration by order of the Supreme Court are 
men intimately acquainted with the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

They know it by long study—having lived 
and served under it; statesmen with implicit 
trust in its adequately protective base for 
every valid democratic principle; lawmakers 
who know the legislative province, and who 
know that while the boundaries of judicial 
province are contiguous they are not sup- 
posed ever to conflict or transgress. 

The Banner has said many times since 
May 17, 1954, that far more than the South 
is directly concerned in the matter stated by 
the Court on that date. 
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That it was unprecedented was obvious on 
the face of it—a point reiterated by this 
weekend declaration citing its abrupt re- 
Versal of all previous rulings. 


To that startling decision, whose full im- 
Plications could not register in one brief 
glance, the Banner reacted with words of 
Caution. It was a time, we said, for calm 
appraisal. 

In that spirit, this community, this State, 
and by and large the South, maintained their 
emotional equilibrium, choosing to move in- 
telligently in shaping policy. The desire 
was to avoid hysteria—and with it mistakes 
hastily made to be repented at leisure. 

The Banner has reminded on a number of 
Occasions that the Supreme Court fixed no 
timetable for the transformation it was or- 
dering. Nevertheless, such self-appointed 
wrecking crews as the NAACP moved in to 
demolish segregation, holding a stopwatch 
and throwing its weight around. 

Southern Congressmen for the most part 
are not cowed by the NAACP. 

They have calmly deliberated the proposi- 
tion laid down as a constitutional new look 
just 22 months ago. ‘They jumped off no 
deep ends. They engaged in no frenzy and 
in no orgies of reciprocal spitework. They 
Studied the record, the issues, the govern- 
Mental blueprint—and the foundation upon 
which as an institution of laws its structure 
rests. Soberly then they drew up a bill of 
Particulars. 

This manifesto is no child’s play. If there 
have been any looking at the issue with an 
air of aloofness, they have no excuse for that 
now. The utterance validating the South’s 
Case in this formal declaration and defini- 
tion of rights, is by responsible people. The 
names among its signatures identify them. 

The historic defense of State’s rights in- 
deed goes a long way back. Significantly 
enough, Abraham Lincoln was among those 
recognizing them and espousing them within 
the last century. 

A feature story in the New York Times of 
Sunday reminds of that, and it has a peculiar 
timeliness now. 

Just 95 years ago what now is called a “lost 
amendment” was submitted by Congress to 
the States. It provided: 

“No amendment shall be made to the Con- 

stitution which will authorize or give to Con- 
gress the power to abolish or interfere with- 
in any State with domestic institutions 
thereof, including that of persons held to la- 
bor or service by the laws of said State.” 

It passed the House February 28, 1861. The 
Senate approved it March 2, Ohio ratified it 
May 13, 1861, Maryland January 10, 1862, and 
Ilinois February 14, 1862. Doubt has been 
Cast on the validity of Illinois’ action because 
it was done by convention rather than legis- 
lation. 

Congressional history shows the amend- 
ment was proposed by moderates seeking to 

_ Steam the wave of secession then engulfing 

the South in the days preceding the War Be- 
tween the States. Seven States already had 
seceded. That the amendment receive the 
necessary two-thirds approval of both Houses 
after the Senators and Representatives of 
Seven States had withdrawn was considered 
remarkable by observers in those days. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, in his inaugural address March 
4, 1861, seemed to give impetus to the case 
for ratification. He said: 

“And more than this they (the Republican 
Party) placed in the platform for my ac- 
ceptance and as a law to themselves and to 
me the clear and emphatic resolution I now 
read: ‘Resolved that the maintenance invio- 
late of the rights of the States, especially the 
right of each State to order and control its 
Own domestic institutions according to its 
Own judgment exclusively, is essential to the 

ce of power on which the perfection 
and endurance of our political fabric de- 
pends.’ I now reiterate thosé sentiments.” 
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Before further ratification the country was 
plunged into war. 

Yes, there is reason to believe that State’s 
rights have defenders elsewhere in the United 
States who will stand up with the South and 
be counted. No issue has been clearer than 
this one has been made by the manifesto pre- 
senting it—that those who run may read. 


[From the Washington Star of March 13, 
1956] : 


Miss Lucy AND PUBLIC OPINION: A Law Has 
LITTLE CHANCE OF ENFORCEMENT UNLESS IT 
Has SUPPORT oF LARGE MAJORITY 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

In a democracy—a state based upon con- 
tinuing public consent—law must reflect the 
existing state of „consciousness and con- 
science. Otherwise it will not be voluntarily 
upheld. Law rests primarily upon public 
opinion, and only ultimately upon force. If 
it does not have the voluntary consent of a 
large majority, it cannot be enforced except 
by procedures that violate the principle of 
consent and hence the basis of the state. 

Laws can be enforced against individual 
lawbreakers by indictment, arraignment, and 
trial. But laws cannot thus be enforced 
against a nation, state, or community. As 
Edmund Burke said long ago, “I know no way 
to bring an indictment against a whole 
people.” x 

(In despotisms there are ways, but not 
in states based upon popular consent.) 

To indict a nation, state, or community 
and enforce the law against it, requires war. 
That is the fallacy of the concept of enforc- 
ing peace. 

Innumerable historical instances illustrate 
these axioms. Prohibition of the sale of al- 
voholic beverages was, for a time, the law 
of the land, clearly embodied in a constitu- 
tional amendment. But the law did not re- 
fiect the existing conscience of a majority 
or large minority. To have enforced it would 
have required a policeman in every pantry. 
Ultimately, therefore, the amendment and 
the law had to be repealed. 

Yet there are still total abstainers, and 
prohibition States and communities where 
the law is easily enforced because it com- 
mands public consent. 

The attempt to enforce a Federal law upon 
States with differing conditions of conscious- 
ness and conscience brought on the Civil 
War—an illustration that one cannot indict, 
arraign, or try, a community by the normal 
process of law enforcement. 

These refiections are impersonal. They do 
not register the writer’s prejudices or con- 
victions regarding segregation. They are not 
moral but operational judgments. 

The State University of Alabama refused 
to admit a Negro student and on more or 
less meretricious grounds. Miss Lucy cer- 
tainly had “the law of the land” on her side. 
But she did not have the law or the opinion 
of the State of Alabama on her side. The 
issue was not, therefore, between Miss Lucy 
and the university trustees, but between two 
powers. 

Miss Lucy’s application, also, was not that 
of an individual seeking the right to an 
education. She could have obtained that 
at no greater cost in hundreds of other in- 
stitutions. She appeared, in fact, not as a 
student but as a tester of the law in behalf 
of the NAACP. : 

The university’s trustees temporarily re- 
fused to receive her on the ground that in 
the climate of opinion of the community 
and university they could not answer for 
her life. This may have been, and we hope 
was, an exaggeration, Her life could, pre- 
sumably, have been protected by a body- 
guard of Federal police to watch over her 
day and night. In that case, she would 
have been, in effect, a prisoner. 

But it would still not solve the problem. 
For entering a university means more than 
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physical presence. It involves acceptance as 
an equal member of the student commun- 
ity. If anyone, for any reason, is rejected 
by a community, which by its nature re- 
quires intimate association, the possibility 
of violence is always present. But without 
violence passive resistance can defeat the 
content, if not the text of the law. 

Law is a series of thou shalt nots. But 
matters involving intimate human relations 
require positive affirmations. No law can 
compel one person to feel affection or even 
tolerance for another. Passive resistance, 
which cannot be prosecuted, uses the 
weapon of ostracism. An ostracized student 
is not a member of the student body. She 
is out even if she is in. 

The argument that clinched the Supreme 
Court decision was that eeiveatinn: pro- 
duces in our Negro population a psycho- 
logical injury. But the law cannot deal 
with psychological injuries. There is no 
legal way to prevent one human being or 
many from injuring the feelings of others. 
The judges may be excellent lawyers. But 
they were bad psychologists. 

Law can refuse to legalize divorce. That 
of at least one nation does. But no law, nor 
even the powerful disciplines of the Catho- 
lic Church, can enforce cohabitation or 
marital happiness. To attempt to do so 
would create a condition of murderous 
cruelty. 

Americans have too strong a predilection 
to believe that reform can be accomplished 
by passing a law. Laws reflect reform rather 
than induce it, and laws that violate the 
current sense of a community never bring 
social peace. 


Unanimous Resolution of the Lithuanian- 
American Citizens of Worcester, Mass., 
Requesting Continuing United States 
Cooperation for Lithuanian Liberation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE © 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include at this time the reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by the Lith- 
uanian-American citizens of Worcester, 
Mass., at the meeting on February 12, 
1956, condemning the continuing Soviet 
persecution of Lithuania and other sats 
ellite countries and earnestly requesting 
the continuing assistance of the Ameri- 
can Government and people in seeking 
the freedom of Lithuania and the libera- 
tion of all the other countries being held 
under Russian tyranny. 

The resolution follows: 

Unanimously voted by the Lithuanian 
Americans of the city of Worcester, Mass., 
at the observance of the 38th anniversary 
of the Lithuanian Independence Day, held 
under the auspices of the General Committee 
of Lithuania Societies in the city of Wor- 
cester at the Hall of the Lithuanian Natural- 
ization and Social Club, 12 Vernon Street, 
on the 12th day of February 1956: 

“Whereas for almost 16 years Lithuania, 
native land of hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens has been suffering under 
a regime of slavery, terror, and despotism 
imposed upon her by ruthless Communist 
imperialism; and 

“Whereas the intolerable situation which 
now prevails in Central and Eastern Europe, 
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including Lithuania and her two neighbors 
of Latvia and Estonia, should be of greatest 
concern to the western democracies as no 
peace and stability in the world is possible 
as long as millions of people are held in 
captivity; and 

“Whereas the Soviet rulers have shown so 
far no willingness or inclination to abandon 
their policy of aggression and to abide by 
the basic principles of decency and humanity 
in international relations, but, on the con- 
trary, they are still feverishly working to 
create more confusion, unrest, and tension 
in the world in their preparation to mate- 
rialize their ultimate goal of world sub- 
jugation: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this meeting of Lithu- 
anian Americans of the city of Worcester 
after having discussed the present inter- 
national situation, especially with respect to 
Lithuania, call upon the Government of the 
United States to continue seeking the libera- 
tion of Lithuania and other Communist- 
enslaved countries by using all available 
political, diplomatic, and economic means; 
and be it further . 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanian Americans, 
convened here today, pledging their loyalty 
to the Federal Government, voice deep ap- 
preciation and gratitude for its many past 
considerations and its sympathy with the 
cause of Lithuania’s independence. 

VYTAUTAS Macys, 
Chairman, 
LEONAS KACINSKAS, 
Secretary. 


Statement of Postmaster General 
Arthur E. Summerfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr.CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the case 
for new and realistic postal rates ena- 
bling the Post Office Department to op- 
erate without a deficit has been made 
by Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield and I agree with our colleage 
and distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, Chairman Murray, of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, when he says: 

This statement of the Postmaster General 
is the clearest, most convincing, and most 
persuasive statement I have ever heard. 


I am sure that the House will recall 
when we had before us the Treasury 
Department-Post Office Department ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year 1957, 
I described the ever-recurring problem 
of the deficit and outlined briefly the 
Department’s program to combat it. It 
is my firm belief, the American people 
preponderantly want the Post Office De- 
partment operated on a business basis 
as is done in practically all of the major 
countries of the world. Argentina, I be- 
lieve, is the only country of any size 
wherein there is a perennial deficit like 
our own. It is almost unbelievable that 
the American taxpayers have had to pay 
in taxes approximately 5 billion dollars 
for losses sustained by the Post Office 
Department in the decade since World 
War II. 

The Postmaster General's statement 
follows: 
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TESTIMONY OF POSTMASTER GENERAL ARTHUR 
E. SUMMERFIELD IN SUPPORT or H. R. 9228, 
a BILL To ADJUST POSTAL RATES, ESTABLISH 
A COMMISSION ON POSTAL RATES, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES, PRESENTED BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERV- 
ICE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 13, 
1956 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee: 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Your postal management has done its best 
during the past 3 years to improve mail 
service and lower costs. Our efforts have 
been helped immeasurably by the valued 
guidance of the Congress and the splendid 
cooperation of our half million postal work- 
ers. Our programs are well under way and 
are showing gratifying results. 

One major task remains. If we are to 
continue to assure this expanding Nation the 
better and enlarged postal services it needs, 
the serious problem of the huge postal deficit 
must now be solved. 

I want to express my appreciation to this 
committee for its willingness to. again give 
consideration to the financial plight of the 
Post Office Department. This is a difficult 
problem for this committee as well as the 
Department. 

I am most hopeful that together we may 
reach a solution. 

The bill before you represents the judg- 
ment of the administration and the Depart- 
ment as to how the Congress can establish 
a sound fiscal policy for the Department 
which will strengthen the fiscal integrity of 
the Government and remove a tax burden 
from our citizens. 

We believe the American people want their 
Post Office-Department to operate on a self- 
sustaining basis. We are asking the Con- 
gress to take a hard look at the present level 
of postal rates. 

In making this presentation to you I 
realize full well that certain facts are al- 
ready well known to many members of this 
committee. 

However, to present the complete story, 
which undoubtedly some new members of 
this committee have not heard before, I shall 
attempt to give you in summary the im- 
portant facts so that they may be evaluated 
in proper perspective. 

For your ready reference and possible fu- 
ture study we have reproduced the large 
charts I shall refer to in my comments this 
morning in booklet form. You may find it 
convenient to refer to them, by number, as 
I proceed with my remarks. 

As shown on chart 1 the record high postal 
deficit of 1952 has been reduced. But in- 
creases in costs of about $200 million a year, 
resulting largely from wage increases and 
fringe benefits recently enacted by the Con- 
gress, have reversed the downward deficit 
trend. As this chart clearly indicates, in 
the next fiscal year the deficit will once 
again approach the half-billion-dollar level. 
Without rate increases now, the financial 
gains we have made will be offset and the 
postal deficit will once again move upward, 

The losses sustained in the decade since 
World War II total $4.6 billion. These losses, 
which are five times as great as the deficit 
accumulated during the decade prior to the 
war, have become part of the national debt. 

Four and six-tenths billion dollars is a 
staggering sum for the American people to 
owe for postal services they have received 
over the last 10 years. It means that each 
family in the United States owes more than 
$100 for mail long since read and disposed 
of. Deferred payment for homes, cars, and 
refrigerators has a proper place in our econ- 
omy, but we should not mortgage the future 
of the American citizen for the price of 
postage. 

Rate increases alone will not provide a 
complete or lasting solution for today's 
deficit problem. What is needed is a fiscal 
program, including rate increases, which will 
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lead to financial stability in the Post Office 
Department. The President, in a special 
message to the Congress on January 1, 1955, 
advanced such a program. The bill now 
before this committee embodies the major 
proposals enumerated in his message, If 
enacted, the bill will do the folowing: 

_1. Provide interim rate increases as a step 
toward balancing the postal budget. 

2. Establish. a permanent = ratemaking 
commission which will prescribe rates of 
postage under policy guidance of the 
Congress. 

3. Express the determination of the Con- 
gress that the post office shall be operated 
on a sound financial basis. 


II. HUGE ANNUAL DEFICITS—A. POSTWAR 


Before examining the general proposals 
contained in H. R. 9228, I should like to 
further emphasize the enormous scope of 
the postwar postal deficit. 

There is’ widespread misunderstanding 
concerning the causes, the dimensions, and 
the historical facts concerning the postal 
deficit. Many people mistakenly believe that 
the Post Office has always operated at a heavy 
loss. The fact is that oppressive postal 
deficits are an unfortunate phenomenon of 
the postwar years alone. 

Chart 2 reveals in simple graphic form the 
overwhelming disparity between the average 
prewar and the average postwar deficits. As 
you can see, from 1900 to 1940 the average 
annual deficit was about $33 million. Dur- 
ing the decade following World War II, the 
average annual deficit increased to about 
$460 million—almost 14 times as great as 
the prewar average.. 

In recent years, heavy expenditures by 
Government for national defense and other 
essential purposes have tended to make us 
indifferent to figures running into billions 
of dollars. Perhaps the real cost of the post- 
war postal deficit is more apparent in terms 
of what that money might have bought for 
the American people. This appears on Chart 
3. 
The aggregate postwar deficit of $4.6 bil- 
lion could have made a very substantial 
contribution to national defense. It might 
have added 150 destroyers to the fleet or 
provided funds for 20 new bomber wings 
with a total of a thousand planes. Or it 
might have equipped 23 infantry divisions 
with modern arms and equipment. 

In terms of our badly needed road pro- 
gram, the postwar postal deficit might have 
built 46,000 miles of new roads exclusive of 
right-of-way. 

Many opponents of rate increases seek to 
justify large postal losses as a contribution 
to the educational and cultural advancement 
of the American people. I certainly favor 
better public education, but I seriously 
question that subsidized postal rates are the 
best means to this end. Let me show you— 
on chart 4—what a direct expenditure of this 
sum for educational purposes might have 
meant for the American people, 

Four billion six hundred million dollars 
might have built 6,000 high schools or 13,000 
badly needed elementary schools. It could 
have provided 4-year scholarships in science 
and the arts to a million deserving young 
Americans otherwise not financially able to 
receive the benefits of higher education, In 
terms of the dissemination of printed mat- 
ter, this sum could have built 13,800 public 
libraries for the use of all Americans, young 
and old alike, or more than 7,000 libraries 
on the campuses of small colleges and uni- 
‘versities whose facilities have been long 
outgrown. 

If doubt still exists concerning the need 
for rate adjustments, I am certain that it 
will be quickly dispelled by chart 5 which 
is now before you. This chart tells a story 
which every American should know. The 
anual postal deficit in this Nation is three 
and one-half times as great as the combined 
postal deficits of the world’s free nations. 
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And, ladies and gentlemen, the people of 
this great Nation have the right to ask— 
“Why?” 

It may appear to members of this com- 
Mittee that I am belaboring the magnitude 
of the postwar postal deficit but I am con- 
vinced that its true dimensions are not 
known and understood by the public. I 
hope that the Congress, in behalf of the 
American public, will take immediate and 
Positive action to reduce it to manageable 
proportions. 


III. CAUSES OF THE POSTWAR DEFICIT 


I should like now to deviate a moment in 
anticipation of a question which surely has 
Occukred to each of you: “What has caused 
the postal deficit to increase so alarmingly 
ain the postwar period?” 

The Post Office Department operates in 
the same economic climate as other Govern- 
ment agencies, private businesses and the 
households of America. Costs increased 
Sharply for business, Government and 
households alike in the postwar years and 
the Post Office was affected in the same 
Measure as indicated on chart 6. 

Since 1945, annual postal costs have in- 
Creased by $1.6 billion. The largest part by 
far of this increase was due to labor costs. 

The increases in wages and employee 
benefits enacted by the Congress since 1945 
are listed on the next chart (7). The Con- 
gress has granted postal workers six increases 
in wages since the end of World War II which, 
together with fringe benefits, have added 
More than a billion and a quarters dollars 
to our annual operating costs. 

These increases were just and necessary 
to keep postal wages on a par with wages 
Paid for similar skills by industry. 

However, while postal wages were increas- 
ing as indicated, the Congress raised postal 
rates to provide only $286 million in addi- 
tional revenues. 

Simply stated, the deficits of recent years 
are the direct result of the disparity be- 
tween increases in costs and increases in 
Tates of postage. For all practical purposes, 
Our rate level today is little changed from 
the level of 1932. 

This is illustrated on chart 8. 

Since 1932, the level of postal costs has 
increased 107 percent but postal rates have 
lagged far behind. Despite sharp increases 
in cost, letter rates are the same today as 
they were in 1932. 

Third-class mail, consisting largely of ad- 
DNE matter, has increased only 38 per- 

ent. 

Second-class rates were increased by 30 
Percent in 1951, but it should be noted that 
this increase merely offset rate decreases 
8ranted in previous years. As a result, pub- 
lishers’ second-class rates today are only 3 
Percent above the level of 1932. As a matter 
of further interest, I might point out that 

e rates in 1932 were the same as the final 
level of rates effected by the act of October 
3, 1917, when zone rates on advertising were 
initiated. 

The failure to adjust rates of postage to 
Offset unavoidable changes in cost is the 
Main reason for the record total deficit of 
$4.6 billion in the last 10 years. 


IV. COMMONSENSE PRICING 


The need for additional revenues is ob- 
vious. However, differences exist as to how 
these increases shall be apportioned among 
the various classes of mail. 

The Congress, recognizing the need for a 
More systematic approach to rate making, 
authorized the Department to establish a 
divison of postal rates. This was accom- 
Plished in May 1953. 

We employed a small staff of rate experts 
to develop a system of pricing which would 
Provide proper and adequate revenues for 
each class of mail. 

These experts reported that such a pricing 
System already exists and is widely used by 
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the courts, regulatory agencies and such 
business-type branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as the Alaska Railroad, the Panama 
Canal Company, and others. 

They refer to this system as differential 
pricing but I prefer to think of it as “com- 
mon sense” pricing. 

Differential pricing is a process of estab- 
lishing charges based on differences in the 
various services. These differences relate to 
very realistic elements of cost which are not 
subject to cost accounting procedures. They 
relate, also, to market characteristics of each 
such service which bear no relations to cost. 

Rate proposals submitted to the Congress 
in the past have been challenged repeatedly 
due to the overemphasis of costs in the 
pricing of postal services. Cost alone is not 
an acceptable basis for rate making. Cost 
ascertainment is a tool of management 
which should not be confused with rate 
ascertainment. 

The complex subject of cost ascertainment 
and its application to rate-making proce- 
dures will be discussed in considerable detail 
by the Deputy Postmaster General, Mr. 
Maurice H. Stans, whose testimony will 
follow mine. 

The proposals under consideration con- 
form to sound principles of differential 
pricing. While a detailed statement in sup- 
port of each of the specific rate provisions 
contained in H. R. 9228 will be presented by 
Mr. Albert J. Robertson, Assistant Postmaster 
General and Controller, I should now like to 
discuss briefly its principal provisions. 

V. THE FIRST STEP—RATE ADJUSTMENTS 


The bill consists of two titles. Title I 
provides for general rate adjustments. Title 
II establishes a permanent rate-making Com- 
mission and prescribes in detail the frame- 
work of policy within which the Commission 
shall function. 

First-class mail 


One of our proposals calls for an increase 
in first-class letter rates. There is a good 
reason for this proposal. 

First-class mail is a prime postal service, 
receiving preferential treatment every step 
of the way. The security, privacy, and 
priority of service received by first-class 
mail are premium-service factors. Pre- 
mium service is a more valuable service and 
we believe that those who receive the greater 
benefits of letter mail should pay a larger 
share of postal costs. 

Even at the new rate we are recommending 
for letter mail I believe the public in gen- 
eral—the first-class postal patron—also the 
voter—will agree that it would be the big- 
gest bargain in America to purchase a 4-cent 
stamp and to know that a 1l-ounce letter 
can be handed to your carrier at your door— 
or dropped in any collection box any place 
in the United States—and be delivered 
safely and expeditiously either across town 
or across the United States. 

“In fact, the thoughtful citizen must won- 
der why letter rates have not been raised in 
almost a quarter of a century. He knows 
that the nickel telephone call, the 10-cent 
loaf of bread, and 50-cent haircut are prices 
of a past era—and yet, letter stamps are 
still 3 cents. 

The ability of the postal patron to absorb 
a 1-cent increase in letter mail is manifest, 
as shown on chart 9. Since 1932, per capita 
disposable income has increased more than 
300 percent. 

The prices of telephone and telegraph 
messages have also increased. Prices are up 
all along the line but letter rates are the same 
as they were in 1932. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Post Office is 
not an institutional relic. It is a dynamic 
business-type organization serving a pro- 
gressive American economy. The letter rate 
should not be based on the historical en- 
vironment of the early 1930's. 

The Post Office operates a vast communi- 
cations system for the exchange of informa- 
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tion and ideas.among our people. But the 
telegraph and telephone industries also 
provide networks of communications. Is it 
reasonable and consistent to subsidize the 
mails as a contribution to “public welfare” 
while taxing those who use the'others? 

The responsibilities we share for the sound 
fiscal management of the Post Office compel 
us to exact revenues from each class of mail 
equal to the value of the services performed 
for that class. One might think from ad- 
verse comment against a letter-rate increase 
that these proposals reflect a reversal of 
congressional policy. The facts show other- 
wise. 

The Congress itself has established the 
policy that first-class mail, which receives 
preferential treatment, should make a reve- 
nue contribution above cost. In 1932, the 
Congress reiterated its faith in this historic 
doctrine by increasing the revenue contri- 
bution of first-class mail from 12 to 46 per- 
cent above cost and maintaining it at ap- 
proximately this level until World War II. 
We wholeheartedly-endorse this policy. It is 
the foundation of “common sense” pricing 
and is equitable in terms of value received. 
The present proposals will merely continue 
this policy. 

Every citizen is aware that if postal ex- 
penses are not recovered from those who 
use the mails, they must then be paid by the 
taxpayer. Let’s take a closer look at this 
proposition on chart 10. 

If letter rates are advanced 75 percent of 
the additional revenues will be derived from 
business users of the mails and 25 percent 
from individuals for their personal mail. 

Now, what would be the situation if postal 
rates are permitted to remain at their present 
inadequate levels? The postal deficit will 
then be borne, for the most part, by those 
who pay Federal income taxes. Over 60 per- 
cent of total Federal income taxes are paid 
by individuals, while the portion paid by 
corporations is only 40 percent. 

In brief, ladies and gentleman, low letter 
rates maintained by taxes work to the dis- 
advantage of the individual. The large users 
of the mails benefit. : 

In view of all these facts, the proposal to 
increase the letter rate by 1 cent per ounce 
appears to be moderate, fair and reasonable. 


Second-class mail 


We come next to second-class mail, a classi- 
fication which has always been carried at a 
substantial loss. 

I should like to comment first on the 
increase in second-class rates enacted by the 
Congress in 1951. As shown on chart 11 this 
adjustment has produced additional annual 
revenues of about $12.8 million. However, 
while second-class mail was producing $12.8 
million in additional revenues, the cost of 
providing this service increased by $56.4 mil- 
lion a year—or better than a 4 to 1 ratio. 
On this basis alone, a rate increase is over- 
due in second-class mail. 

But there is another and even more urgent 
consideration portrayed on chart 12. The 
proposed rates will increase revenues from 
second-class mail by about $17 million. This 
is actually less than the increased costs of 
postal pay and fringe benefit legislation 
recently enacted by the Congress. These ad- 
ditional costs amount to about $21 million 
a year for second-class mail only. 

The service which is extended to news- 
paper and magazine publishers is made up 
of several operations, each of which costs 
money. Labor and transportation alone add 
up to 93 percent of total expenditures. 

Now, let me show you a familiar sight— 
the mailman starting on his rounds. (This 
is 12-A in your booklet.) 

We selected one at random here in the city 
of Washington and analyzed the mail he - 
was going to deliver that day. Here is what 
we found: 

Seventeen percent of the weight consisted 
of letter mail. 
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Fourteen percent of small parcels. 

Eleven percent of advertis matter mov- 
ing at third-class rates. 

The balance of 58 percent consisted of 
Magazines and newspapers. 

That these figures are fairly typical is in- 
dicated by the fact that in fiscal 1955 the 
weight of second-class mail was 59.1 percent 
of the total weight of all mail other than 
parcel post. 

From a standpoint of manpower it is ob- 
vious that carrying magazines around a 
mailman’s route presents more of a problem 
than handling first-class mail. 

Here is a copy of one of the magazines 
in his pack.. . This one tips the scales at 
about a pound. The mail circulation of this 
magazine is currently somewhat over 4%4 
million per week, which means that the 
post office must handle and transport, in 
the course of a year, somewhat more than 
117,000 tons of this magazine to all parts 
of the United States. 

In fiscal 1955 it cost the Post Office Depart- 
ment—which at the present time means the 
American taxpayer—$235 million more to 
deliver second-class publications than was 
received from them in payment of postal 
rates. 

The question we must face is this: With 
due regard for public welfare, how much of 
this cost should the taxpayer absorb—and 
how much can fairly be charged to the pub- 
lications? ; 

Here is a-1932 issue of one of these pub- 
lications. I direct your attention to the 
price printed on the cover: 5 cents. Here is 
a current issue of the same publication. The 
‘price. printed on the cover of this one is 
15 cents. Apparently, public welfare suf- 
fered no setback from this price increase, 
since the circulation today is more than 
444 million compared with a circulation of 
about 23 million in 1932. 

As a matter of further interest, the ad- 
` yertising revenue for this publication in 
1932 was about $22 million—while the ad- 
.vertising revenue in 1955 is reported to be 
about $83 million. 

Now, I have no criticism of these figures. 
But it is difficult to understand why a pub- 
lication which has tripled its newsstand 
price, and has had almost a fourfold in- 
crease in advertising revenue, should con- 
tinue to receive postal service at 1932 rates, 

May I hasten to add that the situation of 
this magazine is not unique but was selected 
as being fairly typical. 

Almost all publications have shared in 
the growing volume of magazine advertis- 
ing which reached an all-time high in 1955. 
It is also true that virtually all major publi- 
cations have increased their newsstand 
prices since the 1930’s. 


There is still another point involved. In 
spite of magazine price increases, total cir- 
culation of all magazines has soared—reach- 
ing a record high in 1955. No one can seri- 
ously contend that increases in the selling 
prices of publications—ranging as high as 
300 percent—have been a deterrent to total 
magazine circulation. The continuing in- 
crease in circulation—despite higher 
prices—proves beyond all doubt that the 
people are willing to pay a price sufficient 
to cover all costs—including fair postal 
rates. 


I strongly believe in the American pric- 
ing system. This pricing system has resulted 
in the highest per capita output that the 
world hás ever known. The pricing policies 
adopted by newspapers and magazines in 
their general business dealings conform to 
that system. I do not believe—and never 
will—that a profit-motivated publisher who 
is turning out a good product cannot pay 
a fair price for the postal services he re- 
ceives—and, ladies and gentlemen, the rates 
we are recommending for second-class mat- 
ter are extremely moderate. 
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There is one final point I should like to 
raise regarding the rates on periodical mail. 
You are all aware that some people con- 
tend that the Post Office Department was 
established to carry letter mail and there- 


. fore all other classes of mail should pay only 


the additional operating costs incurred in 
their handling. We do not subscribe to this 
theory but let us examine it as it applies to 
second-class rates of postage. 

In its report of March 24, 1954, the Senate 
Advisory Council estimated the additional 
operating costs incurred in providing sec- 
ond-class service to be $107 million. At the 
present time we estimate that these incre- 
mental costs applicable to second-class mail 
are about $150 million a year. Neverthe- 
less, using the Council's estimate as a base, 
second-class mail revenues in 1955 were at 
least $50 million below these incremental 
costs and more than $221 million below fully 
allocated costs. 

The proposals relating to second-class rate 
adjustments will not even recover this un- 
derstated out-of-pocket loss of $50 million. 
This is important, for past discussions have 
been confused by contentions that Congress 
has adopted the policy that publications 
should be subsidized in the public interest. 

Whether or not that is the case, even after 
these rate proposals become effective sec- 
ond-class mail will still be carried far be- 
low cost. The only question is—how much 
below cost is fair and equitable to all con- 
cerned? 

Third-class mail 


Certain rate adjustments are also being 
recommended for third-class mail which 
consists largely of advertising matter. 

It was never the sense of the Congress, as 
far as we can ascertain, that commercial ad- 
vertising matter should be carried in the 
mails at the expense of the general taxpayer. 
In 1926, when the annual cost ascertainment 
program was inaugurated, third-class mail 
was paying 98 percent of its fully allocated 
cost. 

Despite this excellent beginning—and here 
I should like to direct your attention to 
chart 13—successive pay and other cost in- 
crease have caused an excess of expenditures 
over revenues in third-class mail of $1.3 bil- 
lion in the postwar years. 

The effect of the twin evils of rising costs 
and lagging rates was to reduce expense 
coverage in this class of mail to 61 percent in 
the last fiscal year and to 57 percent in this 
fiscal year. The proposals under considera- 
tion will increase the expense coverage to 
73 percent. 

This class of mail does not receive the 
privileges and preferment of service which 
letter mail receives. These are pertinent 
differentials which are reflected in our rate 
recommendations. 

In proposing third-class rate adjustments 
we have been mindful of the importance of 
advertising in the American economy. We 
recognize that advertising: plays a key role 
in the distribution of goods and services 
which are produced in our factories and 
mills. But this should not preclude a fair 
and reasonable rate for the services extended 
by the Post Office Department in delivering 
the advertisements. 

Since 1946 national expenditures for ad- 
Vertising have more than doubled, reaching 
an alltime high in 1955. Direct mail ad- 
vertising shared in these phenomenal gains, 
increasing by almost 250 percent during this 
period. 

This increase in direct mail advertising is 
reflected in the volume of third-class mail. 
In 1946 we handled about 6 billion pieces. 
In the present fiscal year volume is expected 
to be about 15 billion pieces. 

There is no valid reason why the taxpayer 
should continue to subsidize the distribution 
of advertisements. 
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VI. THE SECOND STEP: A COMMISSION ON POSTAL 
RATES 


I should like to read a brief passage from 
the President’s special message on the Post 
Office dated January 11, 1955: 

“If the Post Office is to successfully meet 
the challenge of the future its prices must be 
sufficiently flexible to reflect changes in costs 
and the developing needs of a dynamic econ- 
omy. It is my belief that an independent 
commission entrusted with the authority to 
establish and maintain fair and equitable 
postal rates can best provide this needed 
flexibility.” 

Consideration of the rate problems which 
have beset this committee in the past shows 
the tremendous magnitude and detail of the 
task encompassed in adjustment of postal 
rates. The vigorous American economy is & 
breeding place of change. That there will be 
a need for rate adjustments in the future is 
a certainty. 

The rate structure has grown complex and 
cumbersome. The complexity of ratemak- 
ing is due, in large measure, to the fact that 
the consumer of goods and services does not 
pay for cost but for value received. Only 
through appraisal of ability to pay, value of 
service, the cost and nature of alternative 
services available, and a host of other tan- 
gible and intangible factors can a fair and 
equitable rate pattern be established. The 
experience of all regulatory agencies indicates 
that such an appraisal can best be made by 
highly skilled specialists who, through con- 
stant application, develop a reservoir of ex- 
perience in establishing specific rates. 

Another and equally important consid- 
eration is the urgent need for rate-making 
procedures which will allow greater flexibil- 
ity in adjusting rates to meet changing 
conditions as they occur. Ratemaking by 
legislation has resulted in a tendency for 
rate adjustments to lag far behind the need 
for revenues. Moreover it has damaging 
effects on the financial condition of the 
postal service and—in terms of deficit financ- 
ing—operates to the detriment of the tax- 
payer. 

These facts lead to the unavoidable con- 
clusion that a permanent commission, em- 
powered to-develop and maintain equitable 
and reasonable postal rates under policy 
guidance of the Congress is the only prac- 
tical solution. \ 

The proposals under consideration would 
place the pricing of postal services on a 
sound economic basis and relieve the Con- 
gress of the burdensome, time-consuming, 
and technical task of ratemaking. 

The establishment of a ratemaking com- 
mission does not mean that the Congress 
will relinquish control over the postal rate 
structure. The Congress will continue to 
dictate the policy framework within which 
the Commission shall operate. The Congress 
will also prescribe, and amend—when neces- 
sary, the rules of ratemaking which the 
Commission must follow. It will also re- 
main the prerogative of the Congress to 
prescribe special low rates of postage for 
certain postal services to give expression to 
public welfare factors. 

In short, it is intended that the Congress 
maintain control over postal rates through 
policy guidance while the Commission gives 
specific expression to such policies. 


VII. A SELF-SUSTAINING POST OFFICE 


The phenomenal economic growth of the 
Nation since the turn of the century has 
been reficcted in an even greater growth in 
the volume of mail. While our population 
has doubled and our gross national product— 
measured in terms of constant dallers—has 
more than trebled, the volume of mail mat- 
ter increased almost seven and one-half 
times. 

In its report of October 27, 1954, the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report pre- 
dicted that by 1965 population would reach 
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190 million and total national output would 
increase to $535 billion. On the basis 
of these estimates, it is predicted that mail 
volume will climb to 74 billion in the next 
10 years. 

Ladies and gentlemen, if we do not put our 
financial house in order now, how shall we 
fare in 1965? If we assume that costs and 
revenues in the decade ahead continue in 
the same relationship as the last 10 years, the 
Postal deficit in 1965 may be more than a 
billion dollars. Continued delay will not 
Solve our fiscal problems but will further 
complicate and intensify them. 

Opponents of our views will base their 
Opposition, in part, on the contention that 
the post office is a public service institution. 
They will say: Why should Congress be con- 
cerned about the postal deficit? Why not 
Support the post office with tax funds as is 
done with other Federal agencies? 

The allegation that the Post Office De- 
partment is attempting to operate under a 
different. set of fiscal rules than those guid- 
ing other departments of the Federal 
Government is not true. 

All Federal agencies are encouraged by 
law to establish fees and charges for meas- 
urable services when performed for identi- 
fiable individuals or organizations. Public 
Law 137 (5 U.S. C. 140) of the 82nd Congress 
established the policy that such services be 
“self-sustaining to the full extent possible.” 

The fact that other agencies do not at- 
tempt to break even overall does not indi- 
cate that they or the Post Office are in con- 
flict with expressed congressional intent. 
Generally speaking, only a relatively small 
portion of the functions of other Federal 
agencies are of measurable value as they 
apply to identifiable individuals or busi- 
nesses. When other departments do per- 
form such services they charge accordingly. 
The Post Office is unique only in that prac- 
tically all of its services are of measurable 
value and are performed for identifiable 
Patrons. 

There are other forceful arguments in 
Support of a break-even policy for the Post 
Office. 

There is the American tradition of fair 
play. In the interest of common justice 
those individuals and organizations that re- 
ceive the benefits of postal services should 
Support those services. 

The Post Office is dedicated to service in 
the public interest, but this is not a valid 
reason for operating the Post Office at a loss 
which must be made up by the taxpayer. 

Privately and publicly owned gas, light, 
transportation, and water companies all pro- 
vide essential public services. They are re- 
quired by law to operate in the public in- 
terest. But these utilities, whether pri- 
vately or publicly owned, charge a fair price 
for the services they perform, When then 
should the Post Office Department continue 
to operate at a deficit? 

The Department recognizes that a small 
number of its services are performed for 
the benefit of the people at large. One such 
example is free mail for the blind. The cost 
of these welfare services is relatively low 
and should not hinder us in placing the 
Post Office on a self-supporting basis. All 
that is necessary is that public welfare serv- 
ices be identified and provision made by the 
Congress to reimburse the Department for 
their costs. 


I think what we are trying to accomplish 
is clearly defined on chart 14. 

We are asking that postal patrons pay 
Only for the services they receive. In this 
Category falls the four classes of mail and 
the special services, both domestic and in- 
ternational. On the other side of the fence 
are the services performed either for govern- 
Ment agencies or in the interest of the pub- 
lic at large. 
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As you can see, the Congress has already 
taken action to remove from the postal deficit 
two major items of cost not related to patron 
services. The Department is now reimbursed 
for penalty and franked mail and the airline 
subsidy has been transferred from the Post 
Office to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Two bills, which we support, have already 
been introduced in the Congress. If enacted, 
these bills will provide reimbursement of 
about $30 million to postal accounts for 
services performed by the Department either 
for Government agencies or in the interest 
of the general public. 

The importance of identifying and provid- 
ing reimbursement for so-called “public- 
welfare” services is further emphasized by the 
misapplication of this term by opponents of 
rate increases. In seeking to adapt the “pub- 
lic-welfare” concept to their own ends, they 
allege that no private business could operate 
so many units and offer such broad services 
as does the Post Office and still break even. 
They reason from this that smaller post offices 
and rural routes are operated in the public 
welfare and that the costs should be paid by 
the taxpayer. This is specious reasoning. 

The Department dispenses a national com- 
munication service in which rural routes and 
smaller post offices peform a necessary func- 
tion. Many of these do not take in sufficient 
revenues to cover costs. But how much reve- 
nue would be lost at the larger post offices if 
these smaller units and rural routes were not 
available to distribute the mails? The small 
post offices and rural routes were not estab- 
lished primarily to originate revenue, but are 
an integral part of our national distribution 
network. More than 10 million families are 
served by rural routes and small post offices. 

Post office terminals, also an integral part 
of our distribution system, do not produce 
any revenues. Shall we ask the taxpayers to 
underwrite the cost of our terminals, too? 

The rate proposals under discussion are 
fair and reasonable. Only by means of rate 
increases can we place the Post Office on a 
sound financial basis. However, as stated 


earlier, these proposals will not immediately - 


make the Post Office a breakeven operation. 
The deficit in the next fiscal year is esti- 
mated at $470 million. The bill before us 
will produce about $407 million in additional 
revenues, leaving a deficit of $63 million. 
Most of the member nations of the Univer- 
sal Postal Union operate close to a breakeven 
basis. Many actually make a profit from 
their postal operations. I do not endorse 
this idea. But I do maintain that the Post 
Office of this Nation should be operated on a 
self-sustaining basis. > 
VIII. THE NEED FOR MODERNIZATION 


There is another problem of the Post Office 
which should be considered when talking 
about our financial situation. Iam referring 
to the need of a modernization program. 

Over the past 20 years, the Post Office has 
experienced an increase of almost 250 per- 
cent in mail volume while its Government- 
owned buildings have remained virtually un- 
changed. As a result, its physical plant has 
grown obsolescent and inadequate. Our ex- 
penditures on our postal buildings are not 
keeping up with their deterioration and our 
need for expansion. 

In many cities we have completely out- 
grown these buildings. In some localities 
we are handling mail on the sidewalks re- 
gardless of weather conditions. In hundreds 
of post offices, postal workers are hampered 
by poor lighting, antiquated equipment, and 
insufficient space. Under such handicaps, 
morale and efficiency suffer, and only through 
exceptional efforts is the American public 
afforded adequate mail service. 

A few post offices have already been reno- 
vated with the limited funds at our disposal. 
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The resulting experience proves beyond doubt 
that an investment in modernizing postal 
facilities brings an immediate return in 
better mail-service. 

A comprehensive survey has now been 
completed of the Department’s building and 
modernization needs. This is explained on 
chart 15. A 5-year program has been devel- 
oped but not yet activated. The annual 
cost to accomplish this program would aver- 
age about $133 million, but, for the first year, 
cost would be somewhat less than that. 


In my report to the President dated Janu- 
ary 30, 1956, I informed him that the rate 
proposals now under consideration would 
provide $5644 million above the estimates 
included in the 1957 budget. The enactment 
of these proposals would provide funds to 
begin the modernization program during the 
next fiscal year. 

This program should pay dividends in im- 
proved operating efficiency and employee 
morale. By increasing postal rates, adopting 
sound fiscal policies and ratemaking proce- 
dures, and by modernizing postal facilities, 
the Congress will have insured the American 
people that heavy postał deficits are a matter 
of history. 

Ix, CONFUSION 


I have appeared before you today because 
the task which we have undertaken cannot 
be completed without your help. The issues 
at stake involve more than fiscal responsi- 
bility. There is a moral issue as well. We 
cannot, in good conscience, continue to 
burden the taxpayer for services rendered to 
others. We should not—as responsible mem- 
bers of the Government—allow the problem 
to fester in the hope that it will be cured 
by future administration. We should, in my ' 
judgment, put an end to the practice of 
saddling generations yet unborn with the 
cost of today’s postal services. 

For our part, we intend to continue our 
efforts to increase our efficiency and to fur- 
ther reduce our costs. But a half billion- 
dollar deficit is not a problem which can be 
met in this way. 


This has been recognized by the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations of the House and the 
Senate. House Committee Report No. 1743, 
dated February 3, 1956, in referring to the 
cost of handling the mails, stated “it is ob- 
vious that the presently established rates 
are woefully inadequate to compensate for 
such necessary expenditures.” 

I should also like to quote a brief passage 
from Report No. 1624 of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations dated March 6, 
1956: 

“Regardless of any additional economies 
which might be effected in the operation of 
the Department, there will still be a need for 
additional revenues and this committee urges 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice of the Senate and the Members of the 
Senate to give diligent attention to the prob- 
lem of increasing postal revenues if the De- 
partment is to be placed on a sound fiscal 
basis while carrying out its service responsi- 
bilities to the people.” 

The proposals before us are neither politi- 
cal nor partisan in nature. Sound financial 
management is the common responsibility 
of all who hold public office regardless of 
political affiliation. I might add that every 
postal rate adjustment enacted in previous 
years has received support from both sides 
of the aisle. 


I might add, too, that the rates which we 
have adjusted under our own authority have 
been well accepted by the public. 

I am deeply appreciative of the courtesies 
which the members of this committee have 
extended to me today. I wish to thank each 
of you individually for this opportunity to 
appear before you. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following column writ- 
ten by Joseph and Stewart Alsop in-. 
which they discuss the relative status of 
American air-atomic power as opposed 
to the Soviet Union’s. This column is 
based on testimony presented to the 
-House and Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittees by Secretary of the Air Force 
Quarles and Chief of the Air Staff Gen- 
eral Twining: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald] 
THEY ADMIT IT 

In recent testimony before executive ses- 
sions of both the congressional Armed Serv- 
ices Committees, the Secretary of the Air 
Force and the Chief of the Air Staff have 
now Officially confirmed all the darkest un- 
official reports about the relative status 
of American and Soviet air-atomic power. 

The following items from this sworn tes- 
timony of Air Force Secretary Donald Quarles 
and Gen. Nathan Twining, will be enough 
to give the general picture. 

Item: It has long been reported that this 
country was lagging far behind the Soviet 
Union in production of long-range jet bomb- 
ers; but Quarles and Twining at last revealed 
how enormous the lag really is. It can be 
stated on undoubted authority that they 
gave our current output of B-52 bombers as 
only 4 per month, and in contrast stated that 
Soviet output of the comparable Bison 
bombers was almost certainly 3 times as-* 
large. 

These current monthly output rates, of 
4 B-52’s against 12 Bisons, do not tell the 
whole story. Quarles and Twining further 
admitted that we would not reach our 
planned peak output of 17 B-52’s per month 
for at least another year and a half. The 
Soviets are working toward a peak output 
of 25 Bisons per month, and they will reach 
their high peak considerably sooner than we 
shall reach our much lower peak. 


Item: It has also been reported, for the 
first time in this space, that the Soviets were 
already fight-testing a ballistic missile of 
1500-mile range. No comparable ballistic 
missile has as yet passed the drawing-board 
stage in this country. Once again on un- 
doubted authority, it can now be stated that 
Secretary Quarles and General Twining ad- 
mitted these facts, stating they had sure evi- 
dence that the Soviets were indeed testing a 
1500-mile ballistic missile, 

Item: It has also been reported that the 
Soviets’ Farmer, dayfighter, and Flashlight, 
nightfighter, were advanced designs of high 
quality; that these Farmers and Flashlights 
were already being produced in substantial 
quantities; and that no comparable advanced 
American fighter aircraft had yet entered the 
stage of serious quantity production. Again 
on undoubted authority, it can be stated 
that Quarles and Twining admitted these 
facts, too. 


Our really superior F-104 dayfighter is not 
in production at all. Our only good night- 
fighter, the F-102, is being produced in tiny 
trickles. Our rather unsatisfactory F-100 
dayfighter, which may well not offer adequate 
opposition to the Soviet. Bison, is officially 
in quantity production, but the quantities 
being produced are still trivial. Meanwhile, 
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the Soviets’ output of Farmers and Flash- 
lights will shortly be counted in many scores 
per month. 

Our stock of nuclear weapons remains far 
greater than the Soviet stock, and will no 
doubt always remain far greater. But their 
nuclear stockpile is now approaching deci- 


‘sive proportions. Meanwhile, they are pres- 


ently well ahead of us in the best type of 
bombers that must deliver the bombs, in the 
fighters that must_intercept the bombers, 
and in the medium range ballistic missiles 
which foreshadow the ultimate weapons, the 
missile of intercontinental range. That is 
the present picture, as officially outlined. 
In these circumstances Air Secretary 
Quarles’ testimony about the Air Force 
budget itself was truly remarkable. The 
Air Force general staff, he admitted, had 
originally proposed a minimum budget of 
$20 billion. He had himself cut the air staff 
requests to $18,500,000,000, which he seemed 


personally to have regarded as rockbottom. 


But Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
nonetheless ordered a further slash, to 
$16,500,000,000.. And Quarles yielded to Wil- 
son, although he said this final concession to 
the Treasury and Budget Bureau really did 
make the Air Force budget “very austere, 
indeed.” 

Quarles still further admitted that this 
“austere budget” was crowded with “one- 
shot savings” ‘which could not be repeated 
next year. Because of this heavy borrowing 
from next year’s Peter to pay election year’s 
Paul, Quarles testified that the Air Force 
budget would have to be massively increased 
next year unless the strength of the Air Force 
was instead heavily reduced. 

Meanwhile, there was no talk whatever, 
except from the shocked Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, about a great emergency effort to 
overcome the aid lead the Soviets have now 
achieved. Secretary Quarles took refuge in 
a cloud of technicalities. The unhappy Gen- 
eral Twining contented himself with saying 
we still retained greater air-atomic power 


.than the Soviet Union as of now, with 


melancholy emphasis on the “as of now.” 

But what about 2 years, or 3 years, or 4 
years from now, when it will be too late to 
catch up, and the Soviet air lead really þe- 
gins to produce decisive results? 


Speech by Hon. Chester E. Merrow, of 
New Hampshire, Before the Conference 
of National Organizations, Washington, 
D. C., February 28, 1956 
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Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, it is a pleasure to include here- 
with an address by my esteemed col- 
league the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire, Congressman CHESTER R. MERROW. 

From his experience as a member of 
the United States Delegation to the 10th 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
held in New York last fall, Mr. MERROW 
gives an excellent summation of his work 
as a United States delegate to the U. N. 
General Asembly: 

THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM: Cost AND 
EVALUATION 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 

members of the Conference of National Or- 
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ganizations, it is a pleasure to be here with 
you this afternoon, and I hope you will not 
consider it a poor return for your excellent 
hospitality if I employ this opportunity you 
have so generously afforded me to address my 
remarks primarily to the subject of how 
much money the United Nations and the 
agencies associated with it costs and what 
is accomplished by the expenditure of such 
funds. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 10TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


A large part of what I wish to say this after- 
noon grows out of my experience as a mem- 
ber on the United States delegation to the 
10th General Assembly held in New York 
from September 20 to December 20, 1955. I 
should like to take a moment at the very be- 
ginning to comment briefly on the signifi- 
cance of the 10th session which marked the 
beginning of the second decade of the United 
Nations. 

Two major forces seemed to pervade and 
shape the discussions; the worldwide strug- 
gle between freedom and communism, and 
the resurgence of nationalism among the 
peoples of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. 
Once again the United Nations proved itself 
to be a forum where we can meet the Soviet 
threat to the free world and expose that 
threat for what it is even when its drive to 
dominate the world is set forth in economic 
rather than in purely political terms. 

On specific issues, the highlights of the 
accomplishments can be said to include the 
admission of 12 free nations, the overwhelm- 
ing endorsement of President Eisenhower's 
“open sky” plan for inspection from the air 
and the exchange of military blueprints, the 
approval of further steps to develop the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy by providing 
a method for the establishment of an Irter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, and the 
formation of a committee to fix the time, 
place, and procedures of a conference on 
charter review, such committee to report to 
the 12th General Assembly in 1957. 

On the so-called colonial issues, the action 
that eventuated was, on the whole moderate, 
but owing to the passions aroused during 
discussions, the course at times came dan- 
gerously close to imposing on the Assembly 
a role which would prolong and further 
embitter the issues, rather than contribute 
to their solution. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY COMMITTEE 


My primary responsibility on the delega- 
tion was to serve as the United States spokes- 
man on the Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee. Since I am a native of that 
part of the country noted for its thrift and 
practicality, you will readily understand 
that I embarked upon this assignment with 
interest and with an eye to seeing whether 
the taxpayer’s money is being well spent 
in our contribution to the United Nations. 

I came away from this experience greatly 
reassured. Because we constantly hear so 
much criticism of “cost” of the United 
Nations activities without very much being 
done to develop an appreciation or under- 
standing of what we really do get for our 
money, I thought it might be worth while 
for me to discuss with you some of the con- 
clusions I have reached in reference to our 
participation in the U. N. system, 

UNITED NATIONS IN NO RESPECT A WORLD 

GOVERNMENT 


To put the budget process in perspective, 
let me reassure anyone who may entertain 
any. qualms about the United Nations in- 
vading our national sovereignty. The United 
Nations is not a world government. It can- 
not enact legislation, levy taxes, raise armies, 
or enforce laws. We certainly do not want 
it to have these powers. Its powers are 
strictly advisory depending on the voluntary 
cooperation of sovereign states.. The General 
Assembly does, of course, make decisions 
about the structure and work of the Secre- 
tariat and it can assess member states for 
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annual dues. On the other hand, any 
Member government that has really serious 
Objections to the majority decision on such 
issues can always, as a last resort, withdraw. 


BUDGET REVIEW AND CONTROL 


I should now like to proceed to the ques- 
tion of the system for keeping United Nations 
expenditures under review and control. The 
regular annual budget of the organization 
is drawn up by the Secretary General. 
Given the financial background of the pres- 
ent Secretary. General (you recall that he 
Was one time Under Secretary of the Finance 
Ministry of Sweden) and the well-estab- 
lished -internal administrative controls at 
his disposal, the estimates presented to the 
General Assembly have, on the whole I be- 
lieve, been conservative. Of course, one can 
disagrée with the need for certain activities 
or programs, and we do and did, but by and 
large, these are the outgrowth of decisions 
by the Assembly or other governmental 
organs, decisions which the Secretary Gen- 
eral has no alternative but to carry out. 

The estimates submitted by. the Secretary 
General are carefully reviewed in detail by 
a small advisory committee of nine experts 
appointed by the General Assembly for this 
purpose. The United States has a member 
on this committee. Like an Appropriations 
Committee of the Congress, its report usually 
indicates where economies can be made and 
efficiency improved. As a consequence, its 
recommendations are usually adopted when 
the budget estimates of the Secretary Gen- 
eral and report of this expert committee 
are considered by the General Assembly in 
its committee of the whole, known as the 
Administrative and Budgetary Committee, or 
the Fifth Committee. 

I can assure you that the Fifth Commit- 
tee reviews with thoroughness the estimates 
and the other details connected with the 
financial administration of the United Na- 
tions. A remarkable sense of responsibility 
and concern for efficiency and economy are 
shown by the majority of participating gov- 
ernments. It may be of interest to know 
that this is one area in which the U. S. S. R. 
and the United States, as the two largest 
contributors, vote together more often than 
not. 

The United States, though it has but one 
vote, exercises nevertheless a significant role 
in the work of the Fifth Committee. It is 
worthy of note that the United States has 
generally been represented on this commit- 
tee by a Member of Congress. Since the be- 
ginning of the organization, there have been 
only two exceptions to this practice. It is 
the kind of committee where there is genu- 
ine give and take and where reason usually 
prevails. This, together with the obvious 
financial stake of the United States in the 
United Nations, means that the voice of the 
United States is both sought after and re- 
spected. Although this does not mean that 
everyone always agrees with us—it would be 
unhealthy if they did—it does usually lead 
to reasonable accommodations of differences. 
This is true not only on strictly budgetary 
matters but it extends also to the broader 
administrative problems considered by this 
committee. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL 


I wish to mention that the efforts of the 
United States over a period of years to 
bring the judgments of the independent 
United States Administrative Tribunal un- 
der review were finally successful in the 
tenth session. The procedure evolved was 
a compromise embodying varying points of 
view, but the important objective from the 
United States standpoint was achieved, in 
that such judgments are no longer final but 
can be taken to a higher judicial body— 
the International Court of Justice. This 
provides a mean for member states to be 
heard when their interests are involved and 
should prevent the recurrence of the con- 
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troversy which arose over some awards made 
by the Administrative Tribunal in 1953. 

In speaking on the Administrative Tri- 
bunal before a plenary session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly I said: 

“The primary objective of the procedure 
adopted has been to provide a way in which 
the possible concern of member states with 
respect to future administrative tribunal 
judgments could be dealt with by judicial 
process; *:*—* 

“In the opinion of my Government the 
resolution adopted * * * presents us with 
a method of solving a vexing problem by a 
procedure which recognizes the basic prin- 
ciples of judicial review, which protects the 
interests of the staff and of the Secretary 
General, and which provides a method for 
meeting any concern of member states which 
may arise in the future as the result of ad- 
ministrative tribunal judgments.” 

UNITED NATIONS COSTS 


Let us now turn our attention to the 
amount and the purpose of the United Na- 
tions expenditures over the years. In 1946, 


the regular expenditures of the United Na- 


tions amounted to approximately $19 million. 
The budget authorized for 1956 is $48,566,350, 
more than 214 times as much. What does 
the difference represent? The expenditures 
for 1946 were largely devoted organizing 
the United Nations and servicing meetings 
of the primary governmental organs—the 
Assembly, the Security Council, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the Trustee- 
ship Council, 

In 1956, one can note that the budget of 
$48.5 million not only covers servicing of 
regular meetings, it also provides for ex- 
penses connected with the vastly successful 
scientific conference on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy at Geneva in 1955 and for a 
wide range of activities that are contributing 
to the maintenance of peace and security, to 
economic development and improvement of 
living standards, to the protection of refu- 
gees, and to the orderly development of terri- 
tories toward self-government. A few spe- 
cific examples of this type of activity include: 
the operations of an observer mission in In- 
dia and Pakistan and the conciliation and 
truce missions in Palestine; the administra- 
tion of a plebiscite in British Togoland; the 
collection on a worldwide basis and publica- 
tion of needed economic data and analyses; 
and assistance to numerous governments in 
improving social welfare services. I could 
easily spend the rest of my time enumerating 
all the activities which the United Nations 
undertakes in any one year. 

Instead of doing this, I refer you to the 
most recent annual report of the Secretary 
General, because I should like to turn to 
some comparisons that will make it easier 
for us in the United States to understand 
what we are getting for our money. This 
$48.5 million budget will result, when other 
income is taken into account, in an assess- 
ment upon the United States of approxi- 
mately $16 million. 


On the basis of relative capacity to pay, 


modified by the United Nations recognition 
that it is not healthy for any one country to 
contribute more than one-third, the United 
States share of the budget is presently cal- 
culated at 3314 percent. Given what I have 
indicated as the scope of United Nations 
activities which presently cost the United 
States $16 million, it is interesting to note 
what this compares to in terms of national 
programs. It about equals the amount the 
United States Forest Service spends current- 
ly in constructing roads and trails in na- 
tional forests. 

` I discussed at some length on December 16 
the United Nations budget before the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s plenary session. In my re- 
marks, I said: “* * * the United States will 
support the appropriation recommended 
* * * for 1956. We do so in recognition of 
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two facts: (1) that the Secretary General 
and the General Assembly have, over the 
past 2 years, made a real effort and consid- 
erable progress in reducing the -regular 
budget; and (2) that a sizable amount of the 
increased assessments being voted for 1956 
is of a nonrecurring character.” 

I further stated that “these increases fall 
largely into four categories of expenditures; 
activities related to peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, technical assistance in the social 
welfare and human rights. field, operation 
of field offices and special missions, and sal- 
ary adjustments. * * +» 

I concluded by stating: “* * * my delega- 
tion firmly believes that, by continued pursu- 
ance of sound financial principles, the United 
Nations, during its second decade, will in- 
crease in influence and effectiveness as the 
greatest force for helping man to realize his 
hopes for bringing about a peaceful world.” 
COSTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM OVER 

` 10 YEARS 

While we are relating costs and value re- 
ceived in respect to international programs 
to costs of national programs, let me broaden 
the perspective by giving you some interest- 
ing figures extending beyond just the annual 
regular budget of the United Nations. Dur- 
ing my service on the United States delega- 
tion I had the opportunity of also looking 
into the regular expenditures of the United 
Nations specialized agencies and the 
amounts which have been voluntarily con- 
tributed by both member governments of 
the United Nations and nonmember govern- 
ments for special large scale assistance pro- 
grams operated under United Nations aegis. 
I might say here that both the small expert 
advisory committee and the fifth commit- 
tee on which I served are giving increasing 
attention to better coordination of the ad- 
ministrative and budgetary practices of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

For the 10-year period from 1946 to 1955 
inclusive, the total funds devoted by the in- 
ternational community to the work of the 
United Nations agencies with the exception 
of the International Bank and Monetary 
Fund have amounted to $1,751,063,198. Of 
this total, $686,344,569 represents the 
amount spent through the regular assessed 
budgets of the United Nations and the cur- 
rently existing specialized agencies—Food 
and Agriculture Organization, International 
Labor Organization, International Civil 
Aviation Organization, United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, Universal Postal Union, World Health 
Organization, World Meteorological Organi- 
zation, and the International Telecommuni- 
cations Union. Six hundred and fifty-two 
million twenty-six thousand seven hundred 
and fourteen dollars has been spent on the 
current voluntarily financed operational pro- 
grams of the United Nations: The Interna- 
tional Children’s Fund to promote maternal 
and child welfare; the Techanical Assistance 
Program for Economic Development; the 
Palestine Relief and Works Agency to pro- 
vide food, shelter, and gainful employment 
for nearly 900,000 refugees; the Korean Re- 
construction Agency, to relieve the suffer- 
ing and repair the devastation caused by ag- 
gression; the Refugee Fund to find perma- 
nent solutions for limited groups of refugees; 
and the joint support program of ICAO to 
finance certain services essential to the safe- 
ty of international air navigation. The 
final portion of this $1,751,063,198 is account- 
ed for by the $412,691,915 spent by the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization during its 
short existence from 1947-1950. 

The United States contribution to this 
10-year total amounts to $893,425,948; $219,- 
331,126 on an assessed basis, to present 
agencies; $436,978,466 on a voluntary basis; 
and $237,116,356 to the one-time IRO. In 
other words, it costs the United States an 
average of 54 cents per person per year for 
the 10-year period. 
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Another way of putting it is that the total 
amount contributed by the United States 
to the whole complex of United Nations ac- 
tivities over 10 years as a leading partner 
in an enterprise engaged in promoting peace, 
raising standards of living, feeding the hun- 
gry, caring for the displaced and homeless, 
and fighting disease and ignorance—I repeat, 
this 10-year total—is small compared to 
United States annual expenditures for de- 
fense. 

The President’s 1957 budget calls for $42.4 
billion for protection. This covers the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, expenditures for 
atomic energy, foreign aid, defense pro- 
duction expansion and related programs, I 
am in favor of these appropriations. I 
would not cut our defense a single cent. 
The comparison I am making is useful in 
the development of adequate perspectives. 

To achieve a peaceful world, we must have 
programs in addition to military defense. 
Another interesting comparison is the fact 
that the sum total of the cost of the United 
Nations agencies to the United States over 
10 years is less than what United States cit- 
izens voluntarily spent in 1 month in 1954 
on recreation alone. One can well ask 
whether this is too much to pay for one of 
our insurance policies against the outbreak 
of another world war. 

EVALUATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 


Why is it, then, that we continue to hear 
so much criticism of the cost of the United 
Nations? In one sense I suppose it can be 
said to be human nature. What man or 
woman here present isn’t aware of a hus- 
band’s continual complaint about all the 
money being spent on the food budget even 
though we men expect ample meals and rel- 
ish good cooking. But in a deeper sense, 
the criticism must be regarded as the surface 
manifestation of the misconceptions, doubts, 
and antagonisms surrounding the fact of 
United States participation in international 
organizations. It also reflects honest and 
somewhat misguided disagreement with the 
programs and policies of these organizations. 
All of this is to be expected in a free and 
democratic society. 

It does, however, place an enormous re- 
sponsibility on the people who are in such 
a position to become well acquainted with 
the workings of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. We must be sure that 
there are adequate safeguards of United 
States interests, particularly in matters of 
expenditures. It is especially incumbent on 
us to explain why and how these particular 
mechanisms are important instrumentali- 
- ties by which governments can contribute to 
the building of a peaceful world. We need 
to tell the story of what these agencies are 
actively doing to combat disease, poverty, 
hunger, and illiteracy. 

In emphasizing our special responsibility 
for interpretation, I do not suggest blind 
advocacy. On the contrary, I would say that 
the exercise of this responsibility carries with 
it an obligation to appreciate the limitations 
as well as the possibilities of these particular 
instrumentalities, to acknowledge and help 
correct the mistakes as well as to applaud 
the successes. For this reason I believe the 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Organizations and Movements, 
of which I am a member, will be rendering 
a valuable service to the cause of the United 
Nations Specialized Agencies and United 
States participation therein when it com- 
pletes its present hearings and study, 
started on February 20 and designed to pro- 
vide an evaluation of the importance of the 
work of these agencies to the United States. 
UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP IN UNITED NATIONS 

AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Returning now to my stated purpose at 
the outset of this speech, I believe you will 
agree that it can be fairly concluded that 
the United Nations and its specialized agen- 
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cies are well worth their present cost and 
more, if it becomes necessary. They afford 
a quicker and less expensive way of handling 
complex matters which arise in diplomatic 
relations today. They provide an avenue 
through which the rising expectations and 
demands of rapidly developing peoples can 
be channeled and met in a peaceful, evolu- 
tionary, and cooperative manner. They help 
governments to develop the methods and 
habit of cooperation and of working toward 
economic goals by democratic methods. 

All of the above would be compelling 
reasons for United States participation even 
if there were no aggressive challenge from 
the Soviet Union. With this challenge, the 
United Nations and specialized agencies take 


.on added significance for the United States. 


They provide a forum of open and observa- 
ble competition which all the world can and 
does watch closely. This affords us a unique 
opportunity to disclose the diabolical nature 
of international communism, The record 
shows that, to date, we have nothing to fear 
and have made the most of the opportunity. 

The free world countries by overwhelming 
majorities have outvoted the Soviet bloc on 
all important matters which have been at 
issue between us. As the result of the Soviet 
Union’s recent dramatic shift in tactics, how- 
ever, we face a new challenge. In the words 
of warning issues by the United States dele- 
gation of which I was a member, “The pres- 
ent period in history may one day be recog- 
nized as a major turning point in the strug- 
gle between communism and freedom. It 
appears to be clearly a shift in the cold war, 
in which economic and social problems have 
moved to the forefront.” 

The maintenance of United States leader- 
ship in the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies becomes more important now 
than ever before. The United Nations sys- 
tem provides for effective machinery to meet 
the task which is ahead and which has 
been characterized by the President, in his 
recent state of the Union message, as the 
necessity of waging the peace with all the 
tools and ideas and means at hand. The 
President in his message stated, “In the 
pursuit of our national purposes, we have 
been steadfast in our support of the United 
Nations, now entering its second decade 
with a wider membership and ever increasing 
influence and usefulness.” 

The United States of America finds itself 
in the high position of world leadership. 
We are leading the free world in one of the 
greatest struggles to make certain the con- 
tinuation of freedom that has ever engaged 
the attention of mankind. We must exer- 
cise this leadership in various fields: in the 
economic field, as was emphasized by the 
United States delegation to the 10th Gen- 
eral Assembly; in the military, as is so elo- 
quently portrayed by the suggested appro- 
priations for defense in the President's 
budget for the next fiscal year; in the field 
of international organizations, which I have 
been discussing today; and in the spiritual 
field, since at the heart of our free system 
and our free civilization are the noblest and 
highest ideals to which the human spirit is 
capable of aspiring. 

What a tremendous opportunity stretches 
before us. An opportunity to combat 
hunger, disease, illiteracy and poverty 
through the big four of the specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations as well ds through 
United Nations technical assistance and our 
own. bilateral programs. We have an oppor- 
tunity to continue to exercise ever greater 
political leadership in the general assembly 
and the various organs of the United Nations. 
By fully grasping this opportunity, the Re- 
public of the United States will be able to 
make an imperishable contribution in this 
worldwide struggle to ensure the continua- 
tion of free civilization. Never has a na- 
tion had a greater opportunity to make its 
influence and power felt for the well being 
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and happiness of all mankind. Destiny has 
designated this Republic as the leader of the 
free world in this global encounter. In- 
spired and impelled by the noble ideals that 
has made us what we are today, we cannot 
and we will not fail, 


Let’s Learn To Live With Plenty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
author of the treatise which is reprinted 
below is one of the outstanding Ameri- 
cans.of today. Murray D. Lincoln is not 
only president of CARE—Cooperative 
for American Remittances to Every- 
where—but he is a trustee of the National 
Planning Association and of the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance. From 
1934 to 1942 he was a member of the 
board of directors of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. In 1943 he was a 
delegate to the first United Nations 
meeting on food and agriculture and has 
been considered an expert on agricul- 
tural problems of various kinds. He has 
served his country on many presidential 


‘committees, notably rural credit, 


The treatise follows: 
LET’S LEARN To LivE WITH PLENTY 


(Statement by Murray D. Lincoln, president, 
the Cooperative League of the United 
States America, before the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report, in Washing- 
ton, February 9, 1956) s 


That part of the President's Economic Re- 
port having to do with the problems of agri- 
culture seems .to me to be factual and per- 
ceptive. The President says, “It is impera- 
tive that we strengthen farm programs on 
the basis of a realistic appraisal of the pres- 
ent situation.” With this I heartily agree. 
I also agree that “the first and most pressing 
problem requiring the attention of Congress 
is the continued decline of agricultural in- 
come.” I think further that the report is 
right, and significantly so, in reminding us 
that part of our present problem of sur- 
pluses derives from the stimulation agri- 
culture was given during the last two world 
wars. 

I have an uncomfortable feeling about the 
present situation. It reminds me too much 
of what I went through during the twenties 
as secretary of the Ohio Farm Bureau. I 
saw then, as I see now, the steady decline 
of farm income while other incomes stayed 
high or went higher. I listened then to the 
argument that because farmers represented 
a relatively small part of our population it 
didn’t make too much difference what hap- 
pened to agriculture. Indeed, the popular 
notion was that a decline in our economy 
was impossible. You gentlemen, I’m sure, 
remember as I do what President Coolidge 
said on the very eve of our greatest depres- 
sion: “The country can regard the present 
with satisfaction and the future with opti- 
mism.” Well, we know now that President 
Coolidge was wrong. We know now that 
what was happening to agriculture in the 
twenties was only a forerunner of what was 
to happen to our whole economy in the 
thirties. 

To me, too much of what is happening 
today has the look and the sound of where 
I came in 30-odd years ago. And in all 
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sincerity I say that unless we find the an- 
swer to today's farm problem now, cur whole 
economy will again be depressed as it was 
in the thirties. I am afraid the process may 
already have started. 

WAR AND FARM PROSPERITY 

Reviewing my experience as it relates to 
farm problems is not always pleasant. For 
these problems not only seem to suggest im- 
pending economic depression. They're also 
associated in my mind with something 
worse, and that is war. From the history of 
this century, I can't escape the impression 
that the farmer is really prosperous only 
just before,. during, and just after a war. 
Other folks may enjoy prosperity in peace- 
time. But not the farmer. 

This is something I find hard to take. I 
have to accept the record, but I still can’t 
believe what the record seems to show—that 
we must have war if the farmer is to prosper. 
War is no solution, and it never has been. 
Furthermore, it seems obvious now, at this 
critical point in human history, that civil- 
ization cannot withstand another war. 
Now, it seems to me, we've got to find our 
solutions where they really belong, in a world 
at peace. 

The President’s report correctly attributes 
part of our current agricultural distress to 
wartime speedups in production. Logically, 
then, part of the adjustment we are now 
trying to work out should be charged to the 
cost of war—just as we've charged up the 
costs of reconversion in industry. 

The nature of the times also demands that 
the cost of developing and keeping our agri- 
cultural plant in shape for emergencies be 
borne by the entire economy, just as the 
whole economy stands the cost of building 
airplanes and guided missiles and maintain- 
ing airbases around the world and all the 
other things we have to do to keep our mili- 
tary prepared. I make a point of this be- 
cause too often we hear it said that what 
farmers ask for is unreasonable. I have par- 
ticularly in mind the recent article in Har- 
per’s magazine—now very much in evidence 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECoRD—entitled “The 
Country Slickers Take Us Again.” 


TIME FOR AN ABOUT-FACE 


With this much, I think the President's 
report and I are in substantial agreement. 
But when it comes to the solutions proposed 
in the report, and with what they imply, 
I'm afraid I must take exceptions. I say 
emphatically that we will never find a way 
out of our dilemma by going down the road 
we're on. I respect the motives and the ef- 
forts of the many people, both in Govern- 
ment and out, who have worked on the pro- 
grams now in use. At the same time, I be- 
lieve we need desperately to about-face. 
Let me explain why. 

I cannot accept the premise that our vast 
surpluses are an unmitigated evil. On the 
contrary, I think that the ability of this 
country to produce an abundance of food 
and fiber is one of our most priceles asets. 
Our unique contribution to western civiliza- 
tion has been the discovery that, through the 
organization of science, industry, and re- 
sources, a relatively small number of people 
on farms can produce enough food and fiber 
to supply an entire population. It is this 
that has brought us the highest living stand- 
ard in the world. Our problem is not that 
we have learned to produce too much, but 
that we haven't yet found constructive ways 
to use what we produce. 

As I see it, “about-face” involves finding 
ways and means by which we can literally 
shift our entire economy—its procedures, 
programs, and policies—from those based on 
scarcities to those that are based on plenty. 
In other words, we need to learn to live with 
plenty—something that no people of any 
* country has ever been required to do. 

Living with plenty means we have to do 
the opposite of much that we do now. Now 
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we plan not to use our resources. That’s 
what we did when we killed pigs and plowed 
up cotton and wheat. That, essentially, is 
what is now planned in the soil bank; it 
adds up to not using our acres. But to live 
realistically with plenty takes an opposite 
course, a course that would have us use all 
our resources intelligently, with the goal of 
satisfying all the real needs and desires of 
people everywhere. 
SCARCITY DEEPLY INGRAINED 


Planning for living with plenty will be 
most difficult. Scarcity devices are deeply 
embedded in the warp and woof of our econ- 
omy. Every economic segment uses them; 
business with its monopolies, its fair trade 
laws, its tariffs, its trade agreements openly 
and not so openly arrived at; labor with its 
featherbedding, its closed shop, its limits 
on workers’ productivity; and agriculture 
with all the devices just mentioned, and more 
too. Many of these devices of scarcity have 
been written into laws. And granted, up to 


_ now, in the years of scarcity, some of them 


have been justified. Many believe they are 
still needed. I don’t. I believe, instead, 
that the age of abundance is here. 

For the first time in history, we stand on 
the threshold of plenty. We now know that 
abundance is possible if we can solve the key 
problem—how to develop it on all fronts and 
distribute it democratically so all get its 
benefits. 

The sole purpose of production is con- 
sumption. Food is produced by farmers; it 
is consumed by everyone. The purpose of 
production is perverted when farmers grow 
for warehouses and not for consumption. 
We must stop producing food for the Govern- 
ment loan instead of for the housewife. We 
must work out ways and means by which we 
can get all people all the kinds and amounts 
of food they need and want. Throughout 
the world people reach first for the bread 
box. They reach for the bread box before 
they reach for the bullet box, or even the 
ballot box. 


FOOD IS THE BASE 


Food figures in almost every economic and 
social problem. It’s the most important 
trade commodity. , It’s of prime importance 
in determining the health of a people. Ob- 
viously, it’s a most important matter of na- 
tional policy. 

Because this is true, I believe that only as 
we discover and work out a satisfactory na- 
tional food policy which starts with the 
needs of people will we ever find a satisfac- 
tory answer to our farm problem. 

This brings me to my first specific sug- 
gestion, something the President’s report 
seems to have omitted. The report does say, 
“The decline in gross farm income has been 
accompanied by an even sharper decline in 
net income.” But to me, as significant as 
this, if not more so, is the unmentioned 
fact that farmers today are getting a smaller 
percentage of the consumer’s food dollar 
than at any time since 1940. And here is 
where I believe we ought to put up a sign: 
“Stop, look, look into.” 

In 1955 the farmer received less than 41 
cents of each dollar spent for food by the 
consumer. A further decrease is in sight 
for this year. Before we adopt more scarcity 
devices, or at least while we are adopting 
them, why don’t we see what might be done 
to lower the cost of things which farmers 
buy and which go into his cost of produc- 
tion? At the same time, why don’t we see 
if we can’t cut the cost of distribution so 
consumers will pay less for food? 

This twilight zone, the difference between 
what farmers get and what consumers pay, 
cannot be explained away by saying that 59 
cents of every dollar spent for food goes to 
satisfy housewives’ demands for services and 
packaging. $ 

Several times bills have been introduced 
into Congress for an investigation of this 
dark corner. Apparently there has always 
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been too much opposition to get the in- 
vestigation authorized. Yet it’s self-evi- 
dent that all subsidies take money from all 
taxpayers and this fact has often made me 
wonder why, with all that wide participa- 
tion, no farm program enacted has ever dis- 
turbed the middleman’s take, no matter 
how big it gets. 

Consumers spend $75 billion for domes- 
tically produced food. Out of this farmers 
get less than 20 percent net, while the proc- 
essing and distributing industries—the mid- 
dlemen—take 60 percent, or $45 billion. If 
what we are looking for is (a) to boost the 
low level of farm incomes and (b) to get 
more and better food to more pecple at 
lower prices, we ought to find out if savings 


in this distribution pattern could not help 
accomplish both, J 


WHAT THE FARMER PAYS 

And if we are trying to find out where 
food costs can be cut for the benefit of 
farmers and consumers, let’s have a hard 
look to see what the farmer does with the 
money he gets for the food he sells. Of the 
$30 billion he receives, he spends approxi- 
mately $16 billion on machinery, gasoline, 
fertilizer and other supplies. Are the prices 
he pays for these necessities out of line? 
Everybody knows they are high and that 
they have been rising. If they are too 
high—because of monopolies, price-rigging 
or other such scarcity devices—the farmer 
is not only paying the piper but the con- 
sumer is carrying an extra price load be- 
cause these costs are pyramided straight 
through from the implement factory to the 
neighborhood supermarket. 

It adds up—when costs of raw materials 
for farming are high, costs of food cannot be 
low. If there is monopoly or inefficiency 
among middlemen, consumers must suffer. 
A good many people—living alone or in 
families—are priced out of the market for 
the foods they want and need. One family 
of every 11 in our country has an income 
of $1,000 per year or less. Eight million 
families, 1 in every 5, get $2,000 or under. 
To this group and to the 18 million families 
in the $2,000 to $5,000 bracket, high food 
prices are obvious deterrents to increased 
food consumption. 

For the good of the farmer who can so ill 
afford to have his diminishing income 
chiseled away further; for the good of the 
consumer, who buys less than she wants or 
needs because prices are high; for the good 
of all of us, as taxpayers, who in the last 
analysis pay the bills for farm subsidies; for 
the good of the entire economy which is in 
danger of being dragged down in the morass 
of farm depression—I propose that Congress 
immediately undertake a full-scale investi- 
gation of the true situation among food 
middlemen and farm suppliers. 

Let’s get the facts and let those facts 
guide us in shaping a national food policy. 
Remember that the suppliers and the mid- 
dlemen are as much in the business of food 
production as are the farmers. All must 
be included in a single policy. 

The farmer desperately needs benefits 
right now on the income side. There’s no 
doubt about that. His condition reminds 
me of an experience of mine of many years 
ago. My first job was as an agricultural 
county agent back in Connecticut. I re- 
member asking one of the first farmers I 
met back there what his source of income ` 
was. He said, “Young man, we don’t have 
a source of income, we just live on lack of 
expense.” 

That’s not so funny when you see what 
is happening right around us. Lots of farm- ` 
ers are doing just that—living on lack of 
expense. If you want to see how that works, 
take a small farm worth $15,000. One of 
my relatives owns such a farm, and I know 
what happens to him. He owns the farm 
outright. If he didn’t, he’d be paying $600 
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interest on a mortgage each year. He’s liv- 
ing on that item of lack of expense. To 
keep up his place, with needed repairs and 
improvements, he should spend at least the 
same amount—#$600. But he doesn’t. He 
can’t afford to. Instead he lives on that 
item of lack of expense, too. 

So it goes. And as he lives on lack of 
expense, this farmer becomes less and less 
a customer. He's headed for disaster be- 
cause he is in the same position as the 
small grocery man whose family gets along 
by eating the groceries off his shelves. 


PERPETUAL MOTION DOWNWARDS 


The farmer can’t solve his problem by 
living on lack of expense, so he tries to get 
his income up in other ways. Like almost 

-any other farmer, I know firsthand about 
some of those other ways. When the price 
of milk dropped in 1954, I felt it pretty 
quick, To make up for that reduction in 
income I put on more cows and deferred 
some necessary expenditures. What else can 
a farmer do but produce more of the same 
crop to try to get the same amount of 
money as before? It’s perpetual motion 
downwards and it always ends the same 
way—with breadlines knee deep in wheat. 

What to do? The Government definitely 
has a part to play—an important part, but 
not everything. With Government help, 
farmers can do much to help themselves. 

In saying this I don’t mean to say that 
farmers have not been trying to help them- 
selves. I think that farmers have done as 
much, if not more, proportionately, than 
other groups in our society. But they can 
do much more. They can do it through 
cooperatives. 

Coperatives are designed to operate at the 
exact cost of the service they are set up to 
provide. Were cooperatives to function in 
an integrated structure from the source of 
machinery and feed through delivery of the 
processed food to the consumer, price 
spreads would shrink, farmers’ income would 
improve and consumer purchasing power 
would gain, 

That kind of cooperative structure would 
embrace more than farmers alone; it would 
also include the expanding group of part- 
time farmers, as well as workers in the 
mines, mills, factories, warehouses and re- 
tail stores, along with businessmen and con- 
sumers—to the benefit of all. Here, I be- 
lieve, is one way to a true solution of our 
dilemma, and it’s a solution that is already 
past the pilot plant stage. Groups of farm- 
ers alone, as well as farmers and consumers 
together, have in many places actually dem- 
onstrated that through cooperatives they 
can increase income for farmers while they 
lower food prices for consumers. 

I have just seen a report of a cooperative 
in Waukegan, Ill. It’s not a new venture. 
It has been in business 34 years, so it’s past 
the experimental stage. This cooperative 
belongs to 8,000 consumers who buy from 
it and to the 60 farmers who supply it with 
milk. The farmers, because they are small 
in number, have proportionately a larger 
percentage on the board. Both producers 
and consumers share in the savings. The 
farmers get a 1-percent premium on their 
annual milk sales (about $1 million last 
year) when the consumers get a 3-percent 
patronage refund on across-the-board pur- 
chases. Now that’s a tiny cooperative, but it 
shows what can be done. Carried over on 
the same basis to the $75 billion of food 
sales, a 3-percent patronage refund to con- 
sumers would put two and a quarter added 
billion dollars in the pockets of consumers. 
And 1 percent more for farmers would give 
them $300 miilion on their $30 billion gross 
of food sales, or an additional 3 percent more 
on net income, 


What I am talking about in Waukegan is 
a combination only of farmers and con- 
sumers. What is required are cooperatives 
in each stage from the production of ma- 
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chinery and feed through the delivery of 
processed food for the consumers. If as 
much as 5 percent of $214 billion were to be 
chopped off the cost of processing and dis- 
tribution while 5 percent more, or $800 mil- 
lion, were to be taken off the cost of farm 
supplies, the two items added together would 
equal 22 percent of what farmers now get 
for all their labor and all their use of the 
land. 
TRUE FREE ENTERPRISE 


I understand free enterprise to mean that 
people, and not government, do most of the 
job of creating and moving the goods and 
services in this economy. That’s what I’m 
talking about. In this case of agriculture, 
the cooperative is the machinery by wich the 
goods and services can be most efficiently 
moved into use. Because the co-op is owned 
by its users it is machinery that functions 
for them as such—without profit. But the 
savings created by this nonprofit machinery 
go to the owner-users and become their 
profit in the form of increased income. This, 
I submit, is in the best tradition of American 
individualism and free enterprise. 

It is of paramount importance, of course, 
that we all lend our best efforts to maintain 
a free democratic society. Voluntary effort, 
such as that of cooperatives, goes out the 
window with the coming of any form of 
statism. After conferring recently with the 
CARE mission chiefs and others stationed 
abroad, I can’t help but be impressed with 
the need to make a free society work in the 
interest of all the people. There are mil- 
lions in other countries who apparently sin- 
cerely believe that, because of the complex- 
ity of the present-day world, people cannot 
solve their problems through the demo- 
cratic process. These are reasonjs why I 
urge you to consider the value of coopera- 
tives in this crisis. 


PROVING VALUE BY TEST 


Most of what I say here about cooperatives 
comes out of my own experience. During my 
28-year tenure as executive secretary of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau, our first big test came in 
the aftermath of the depression of 1920-21. 
One development in these early twenties was 
the cooperative purchasing of fertilizer. 
Later, similar developments in feed, petro- 
leum and farm supplies brought home to 
Ohio farmers the economic value of the co- 
operative idea, Over the years it saved them 
many millions of dollars. And when, by 
1926, farmers faced the problem of the high 
cost of auto insurance on the farm, they 
were again ready to tackle it the cooperative 
way. 

We knew nothing about the insurance 
business then, but we did know that farm- 
ers needed, wanted, and deserved farm rates 
instead of city rates. We went ahead. Soon 
we were offering people auto insurance at a 
saving of up to 40 percent. In the first 
9 months of that depression year, 1932, our 
insurance business showed a net gain of 33 
percent. And, as some of you know, we now 
have over 2 million policyholders and assets 
of approximately one-quarter of a billion 
dollars. 

One of the best examples of how coopera- 
tive action—with the help of Government— 
brought improvement in the farmers’ stand- 
ard of living is the story of our Ohio rural 
electric cooperatives. Prior to 1935, only 18 
percent of the farmers had electricity. The 
utility companies did not believe farmers 
would ever use enough power to warrant 
building lines. We went to work on this 
with the REA and today the figure ap- 
proaches 100 percent. Power rates all over 
the State have dropped as a consequence. 

Ohio has no monopoly on cooperatives. 
There are thousands, large and small, help- 
ing farmers and consumers all across the 


. United States. One of the most interesting 


new developments is in New York State 
where the farmer-members of the National 
Grape Cooperative Association are now ac- 
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quiring ownership of the facilities of the 
world famous Welch Grape Juice Co. The 
transfer of ownership will take place next 
year under an agreement signed in 1952. 
The grape growers will then cooperatively 
own the great Welch plant. With expanded 
membership and rising sales, the income and 
living standards of these farmers will in- 
crease substantially. As Welch’s president 
points out, “This will enable more people 
to enjoy a real participation in ownership 
and profits. It is free enterprise at its finest.” 
And in my opinion, this transition to co- 
operative ownership now taking place in 
New York State sets a pattern capable of 
widespread application. I favor this method 
because I strongly adhere to the principle 
that the people who produce a product ought 
to participate in control and ownership of 
the company whose existence is made pos- 
sible by that product. 


AN AMERICAN SOLUTION 


This way—through cooperatives—of solv- 
ing the food problem has significance for all 
Americans. It is in cooperatives that you 
find equality and full mutual confidence in 
control. It is in cooperatives that you find 
an absence of compulsion of minorities. 
There is no other form of legal institution 
that a large body of people can use that is 
so constituted that control cannot be 
diverted from the purpose of benefiting a 
lot of people to the benefiting of a few. 
The cooperative even protects people against 
themselves, because of the legal provision by 
which they must of necessity distribute earn- 
ings, not on the basis of stock ownership, 
but on the use of the institution. This makes 
for more economic benefit to the individual 
member, and at the same time strengthens 
the democratic process. 

If anybody else has an idea for a better 
kind of legal institution that meets all these- 
qualifications, I wish he’d trot it out. I'd be 
glad to give him my support. I don’t present 
cooperation as a cure-all; I’m concerned with 
the future of democracy and our economy 
and I feel we should pool our efforts and join 
in determining what can be best for the 
majority of the people, not what contributes 
to our own selfish individual or group in- 
terest. 

I have tried to outline here the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of what voluntary co- 
operatives do. There are other things that 
cooperatives don’t do that are just as im- 
portant. They do not, for example, become 
classbound or statebound, and this avoids— 
if cooperatives are properly developed—the 
danger of rule by Communist collectivism, 
feudal dictatorship or statism of any kind. 

Cooperatives merit Government help be- 
cause the goals of cooperatives are also im- 
portant national goals. Believing this, I'd 
like to propose the establishment of a Gov- 
ernment auxiliary agency such as REA or the 
old RFC or the present FHA with its guaran- 
teed loans. This auxiliary would promote 
and assist in the financing and setting up of 
cooperatives for groups of Americans who 
desire to undertake cooperative action in 
food or other fields. It would make credit 
available on a perfectly normal business 
basis. This is necessary because credit in 
adequate amounts is not available from 
existing financial institutions, not even from 
the farm credit setup. 

EMERGENCY MEASURES 

The present crisis calls for emergency ac- 
tion: i 

Emergency loans should be made available 
to save farm homes in danger of loss by fore- 
closure. Many younger farmers, especially 
GI's, are in danger of losing their homes this 
year. 

A special program to modernize or replace 
farm homes is needed. Farmers, as I pointed 
out earlier, cannot set aside the money 
needed for this and present Federal housing 
aid discriminates against farm homes, which 
lag far behind city housing. 
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Understandably, farmers today have little 
money available for capital investment. Yet 
they must make replacements of equipment 
if they are to survive. On replacements 
and on purchases of necessary new equip- 
ment, farmers should be given the same deal 
that industry enjoys—the opportunity to 
amortize the price of the equipment over its 
expected life. 3 

Some parts of the Nation—such as the 
Great Plains—are in greater need than 
others. They need special treatment—not 
only, however, of a kind to alleviate their dis- 
tress. Importantly, they need it also in the 
form of incentives which would encourage 
many of them to shift their land out of 
wheat into more needed crops or into con- 
servation reserves. This same situation 
exists in some cotton areas. The President’s 
recommended soil bank will be of temporary 
help in this regard. The Government might 
also make a contribution by taking out of 
production the millions of acres which it 
owns and has leased to farm operators or 
to stockmen. I strongly recommend that 
this be done. 

Distress exists in some degree over all rural 
America. Federal action to provide techni- 
cal training for farm youth and to encourage 
local industries is essential. There must also 
be help by which farmers get monetary as- 
sistance if they wish to enter new lines of 
work, 

But not all farmers do badly—in fact some 
get an inordinate amount of Government 
help—and some get big money growing crops 
not for consumption but exclusively for sale 
to the Government. We need more equita- 
ble distribution of price supports and other 
income benefits. In 1953, 1.9 percent of 
farmers received 25 percent of price support 
income benefits; 7.1 percent also got 25 per- 
cent; the remaining 91 percent got 50 per- 
cent.. In California, in 1953, the five largest 
cotton growers got an average of $649,335. 
Certainly that proves the need for legislation 
which would ‘put a dollar ‘limit on the 
amount of Government benefits going to 
~ any one farmer or farming unit. This is in 
line with the sound recommendation of the 
President's farm message. 

Again in line with the message—relieving 
farmers from paying gasoline and sales tax 
would also help conserve the farmer’s income. 

In making a transition to a more rational 
System we cannot pull out the only true price 
underpinning which the farmer has—price 
supports. We can, however, legislate a 
changeover in the price support pattern so 
that consumers are not penalized by the fact 
that farmers continue to get benefits. 


DISPOSING SURPLUSES 


The overhang of surpluses must be re- 
duced—as we all know. However, I am not 
sure that anyone knows just how big sur- 
Pluses are or what they consist of. In any 
discussion of surplus we ought to deduct 
from consideration those carryover stocks 
which are necessary as reserves to maintain 
an ever-normal national cupboard. Only 
when that deduction is made will we know 
the size of our surplus. 

No American should lack a good diet at 
the same time that we have farm surpluses, 
but the cost of that food should be charged 
to national welfare, not agriculture. A food 
stamp plan of the kind used in the late 
thirties is need and should now be enacted. 
Incidentally, the food stamp plan will work 
internationally, because it does not interfere 
with commercial markets or with producers 
in other countries. It is used only to feed 
those who could not buy anyway. We 
should help other countries install their own 
food stamp plans. z 

Another form of surplus disposal which 
meets both producer and consumer goals 
might be through the subsidized new uses 
for surplus foods for strictly commercial pur- 
poses. This subsidy is comparable to aid- 
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ing an infant industry by tariff_protection, 
which is an old familiar subject here in 
Congress. The idea is that the infant in- 
dustry should eventually grow up and be- 
come self-supporting. 

The utilization of skim milk provides one 
example. Bread is a cheap food but-one that 
is incomplete in the nutritional sense. Ad- 
dition of skim milk powder to a staple food 
like bread is a convenient means of getting 
high quality animal protein into the diets 
of the ill-fed. Up to 6 percent of skim milk 
powder can be added to bread dough with- 
out altering the baking process. Even if 
only 1 percent of skim milk powder is added, 
as much as a third of the total United States 
surplus could be consumed in India alone. 
I favor research into other such methods for 
use at home and abroad. 

We ought also to expand to the utmost— 
for the good of our people, young and olda- 
school-lunch programs and nutritional aid 
to folks in hospitals and other institutions. 
I think other States and perhaps the Federal 
Government might adopt direct distribution 
of surplus foods to people on relief as is now 
done in Pennsylvania and is just being in- 
troduced in New York. 

Distribution by charitable groups can be 
increased to the benefit not only of the 
hungry inside this country but the hungry 
everywhere. As CARE and religious and 
other groups have proved, distribution of 
surplus for charitable purposes has inter- 
national as well as national application. 

The most important of the ways to dis- 
pose of our surplus internationally is 
through the use of the United Nations. By 
using the U. N. we at once gain friends and 
avoid charges of dumping by producers in 
the recipient and othef exporting countries. 

FOOD AS CAPITAL 


Arrangements which push immediate dis- 
posal of foodstufis under conditions which 
also. promote economic development are 
opening up as most important. This is us- 
ing food as capital and is twice blessed; by 
moving surpluses into immediate consump- 
tion and by contributing at the same time 
to the creation of stronger and wider mar- 
kets in the future. We should, I believe, en- 


courage this whether done bilaterally or. 


multilaterally. We should also encourage 
food-as-capital dispositions through pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies to nonprofit groups 
in hungry lands. 

The picture of a cotton producer wanting 
for bread in one country while’ a wheat 
grower in another country goes shirtless 
dramatizes the present situation. Exchange 
of goods would help solve both the problems, 
but to effect that exchange requires a cli- 
mate of international trade permitting free 
movement. 

I know that barter alone will not solve the 
trade problem, since free movement of food 
and fiber is restricted by action of many in- 
dividual governments. The United States 
has placed import quotas on certain dairy 
products, cotton, wheat, and feed grains. 
Wherever possible we should let our bars 
down in return for getting other countries 
who have blocked United States trade in food 
and fibers to drop their quantitative import 
controls and currency exchange restrictions. 
Anything that does not hurt other countries 
which we can do to increase trade ought now 
to be done, including the acceptance of for- 
eign currencies for surplus. 

This foreign situation is inevitably linked 
with the total food and farm problem. It 
seems to me that the only truly effective way 
to meet the threat of communism in the 
underdeveloped countries is to help the peo- 
ple themselves develop what we call a free 
society, organizing it as they like so that it 
produces the kind of benefits they want. I 
don’t think we can ever impose our particu- 
lar brand of society on them, nor do I think 
we should. All we should do is so conduct 
ourselves that they are helped to see the 
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benefits of the good things we do and to 
avoid the errors we have made. 

That’s why I think we should seek ways 
and means of using our surpluses in such a 
way as to help hungry countries get enough 
food so that more of their people can come 
out of agriculture and into industry. That 
will get them on the way to producing the 
same kind of abundance that over the years 
‘we have achieved. I think we can use food 
as capital. Not so much to give it to them 
as to lend it to them, just as we have done 
amongst ourselves and in many areas of the 
world. We need to do much more along this 
line and not to tie these things to military 
requirements, 

PARITY INSURANCE 

Wherever we pick up this problem of sur- 
pluses—abroad or at home—we find it thorny 
and difficult. Permanent solutions are hard 
to agree on and take long to institute. 
Temporary solutions have flaws. 

In full understanding of this I want to 
make a suggestion which, it seems to me, 
warrants your attention. I would like to 
propose a program of parity insurance. 

The plan would work like this. At the 
beginning of each crop year the farmer 
would be offered an insurance policy by the 
Department of Agriculture which would as- 
sure him the difference between the free 
market price for his products and a definite 
parity price. Actuarial principles would be 
applied: The greater the need for the prod- 
uct, the lower the insurance premium; the 
greater the risk of oversupply, the higher 
the premium. In this way the output for 
each commodity would be kept in line with 
consumer needs. Commodities would go into 
the free market, benefiting the consumer 
through lower prices and reducing the ne- 
cessity for surplus storage. 

But the ultimate answer to the so-called 
farm problem lies in intelligent planning and 
in an ever-expanding economy. Every rise 
in domestic purchasing power gets more food 
used. For this reason I place the highest 
value on full-employment policies, social- 
security, old-age and welfare programs. 
These, along with the growth of self-help 
organizations such as cooperatives, will raise 
farm income by putting a floor under pur- 
chasing power. 


The prospects of some crops, wheat and 
cotton particularly, are permanently im- 
paired. The farmer who continues to place 
his main reliance on these displaced farm 
products is always in danger of becoming 
a displaced farmer. Farm policies which 
encourage growing these or other crops for 
warehouses are failing. Called for now is 
an accent on policies which, while they pro- 
tect the farmer’s rights to a fair share of 
the national income, also result in getting 
more food to more people at lower prices. 
Living with plenty means displacing poverty 
and not displacing farmers. 


Race Relations and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN ’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent L include in the REC- 
ORD the following article from the Octo- 
ber 6, 1955, issue of the Reporter, con- 
cerning the ouster of Dr. Frank S. Horne 
and Mrs. Corienne R. Morrow from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
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what the writer points out to be the re- 
lationship between these ousters and 
the deterioration in the policies of the 
agency during the present administra- 
tion with respect to providing adequate 
and nondiscriminatory housing for 
minority groups under the public hous- 
ing program. The case of Dr. Horne 
and Mrs. Morrow further indicates the 
blow which has been and is being struck 
in undermining the merit system with 
respect to persons seeking a career in the 
civil service. 
The article follows: 
SEGREGATION HOUSING AND THE HORNE CASE 
(By Charles Abrams) 


When Frank S. Horne, a Government ex- 
pert on racial relations, was fired last July, 
Federal Housing Administrator Albert M. 
Cole blamed it all on “budgetary considera- 
tions.” But Cole has not concealed the fact 
that the orders to fire Horne and his assist- 
ant, another Negro named Corienne R. Mor- 
row, came from the Republican National 
Committee. This admission and the strange 
facts surrounding the dismissal suggests that 
it may be the culminating step in the Re- 
publican Party’s effort to scuttle the racial 
relations service and many of the gains it 
has made in its long fight against racial dis- 
crimination in American neighborhoods. 

Horne’s ideas have been a target of the 
real estate lobby ever since 1938, when ,he 
was hired by Nathan Straus to help set up 
the Racial Relations Service for the Fed- 
eral public housing program. ‘The great Ne- 
gro migration of the 1920’s had produced 
a nationwide campaign to segregate minori- 
ties in American neighborhoods. Dozens of 
real estate textbooks and professional maga- 
zines were urging the compulsory exclusion 
of minorities. The descendants of English, 
Germans, Scots, Irish, and Scandinavians 
were rated the best neighbors; northern Ital- 
ians, Czechs, Poles, Lithuanians, and Greeks 
were somewhat questionable; and Russian 
Jews, southern Italians, Negroes, and Mexi- 
cans were considered undesirable. Hundreds 
of civic associations were organized to keep 
“intruders” out. Racial covenants against 
Negroes and frequently against Jews and 
aliens honeycombed whole neighborhoods 
and often whole cities. The powerful Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards 
bound its membership to the cause 
through a “code of ethics,” and local realty 
groups importuned the Nation to keep its 
better neighborhoods “100 percent pure” 
white. Not only had the courts of 15 States 
ruled restrictive covenants to be legal and 
agreed to enforce them by sheriff’s writ, but 
even the Supreme Court had given the 
covenant its implicit blessing in 1926. 


ADVERSE INFLUENCES 


When the Roosevelt administration took 
office and set up its various housing agencies 
in an effort to prime an economic recovery, 
two schools of thought emerged. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration and the Home 
Loan Bank System were staffed largely by 
experts from the private real-estate field 
who favored the racial-exclusion theory. 
They succeeded in having the Federal Gov- 
ernment adopt the discriminatory policies 
of the real-setate market and implement 
them with Federal mortgage insurance, aid, 
and prestige. Official Government manuals 


from 1935 to about 1949 warned against- 


“adverse influences” such as smoke, odor, 
fog, and “inharmonious racial or nationality 
groups.” “Appeal,” according to the FHA, 
is measured by “social class”. It warned 
against “lower class occupancy” or “a lower 
level of society” and went so far as to rec- 
ommend the use of /restrictive covenants and 
setting up barriers such as high-speed traf- 
fic arteries to Keep the “lower levels” in 
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their places. This was giving Federal sanc- 
tion to race discrimination, but it seemed 
to many the accepted and the “practical” way 
of dealing with the housing problem, and 
neither political party made an issue of it. 

But the Racial Relations Service under 
Frank S. Horne strove to introduce a more 
enlightened attitude into the public-housing 
program. Horne assembled and trained a 
staff of experts to help local housing au- 
thorities with their racial problems. Before 
long, 33,000 Negroes were living in projects 
with white neighbors next door or across 
the hall. 

With the consolidation of the housing 
agencies after the Second World War, the 
Racial Relations Service became part of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. At 
first it could make little headway against 
powerful forces both inside and outside the 
Government that favored discrimination in 
housing. But by the end of the war public 
opinion had changed materially. Govern- 
mentally sponsored discrimination seemed 

_ incongruous in face of the United Nations 
Charter, the Nazi trials, the Act of Chapul- 
tepec, and other postwar pronouncements 
on what we had hoped we had won in the 
war. President Truman’s Commission on 
Higher Education demanded the repeal of 
segregation laws, and the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights not only condemned 
segregation in housing but urged the elimi- 
nation of all segregation “based on race, 
color, creed, or national origin, from Ameri- 
can life.” 

In the hopeful postwar atmosphere there 
were many gains. An investigation into 
segregation in the Capital was followed by 
the Government's intervening on the side 
of Negroes in a legal fight against restrictive 
covenants. The Supreme Court forbade the 
enforcement of such covenants, and FHA 
officials grudgingly agreed not to insure 
mortgages on covenanted property. 

The Supreme Court’s unanimous condem- 
nation of school segregation in 1954 after 
President Eisenhower had taken office seemed 
to invite a bipartisan agreement that racial 
discrimination was to be rooted out of 
American life entirely. The climate of the 
‘decade authorized it, and American moral 
leadership in the world impelled it. On Oc- 
tober 25, 1952, in fact, it had appeared that 
candidate Eisenhower would rise to the chal- 
lenge when he told an audience in Harlem: 
“Wherever the Federal Government has re- 
sponsibility, wherever it collects taxes from 
you to spend money, whether it be in a con- 
tract for recreational facilities, or anything 
else that it does for a citizen of the United 
States, there will be no discrimination as 
long as I can help it in private or public life 
based upon such things as color or creed or 
religion—never.” A similar pronouncement 
was made by Housing Administrator Cole on 
October 12, 1953: “I see no sense in main- 
taining color cartels in the business of hous- 
ing. * * * Insofar as Federal housing opera- 
tions are concerned * * * discrimination 
because of race is contrary to public policy 
and *.* * equal treatment of all citizens 
must be the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment.” A year later he confirmed that mi- 
nority families “must rapidly be brought 
into the free market.” 

During this period it seemed certain that 
Horne and his racial relations service would 
have considerable and increasing influence 
on the Government housing program. But 
in 1953, at the same time Cole was promising 
to end housing discrimination, he suddenly 
replaced Horne with a Negro real-estate op- 
erator named Joseph R. Ray, who was not 
known as a firebrand. When a storm of 
protest blew up in which Cole was accused 
of yielding to patronage pressures and under- 
mining the racial relations service, Cole made 
Horne his special assistant to develop “new 
approaches” and reiterated his stand against 
discrimination, = 
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But the men who molded Republican 
strategy were beginning to see the racial 
issue in a diffèrent light. They had watered 
down the civil-rights plank of the 1952 plat- 
form for what seemed to them solid political 
reasons. President Truman’s strong position 
on civil rights had made the South open ter- 
ritory for republicanism. For decades, more- 
over, there has been a marked tendency for 
traditionally Republican Negroes to leave the 
rural South and show up in the urban North 
as Democratic. voters. And although the 
Negro influx has increased Democratic 
strength in the overcrowded sections of 
Northern cities, that increase is being offset 
by new Republican strength in the all-white 
suburbs, on the borders of which Negroes are 
pressing for living space. In some areas— 
Dearborn, Mich., for example—mayors have 
won elections by fighting Negro “intrusion” 
openly. Devious zoning ordinances and 
other devices for exclusion reflect the new 
suburban sentiment. Finally, building and 
real-estate interests, working through the 
Housing Agency and the President’s advisory 
committee on housing, have insisted that 
Horne’s ideas would hamper the building 
boom, 

The Supreme Court’s decision in 1955 im- 
plementing its prior holding against school 
segregation was all very well, but the poli- 
ticians decided to play it down, convinced, 
with 1956 approaching, that the time had 
come to go slow. 


GOING SLOW 


On June 8, 1955, President Eisenhower con- 
demned the use of antidiscrimination riders 
appended to National Guard, housing, and 
other appropriation measures as “clouding” 
the issue. 

As if to support his chief’s new line, Cole 
told a House committee on July 14 that the 
Government shouldn’t “move too precipi- 
tously” in eliminating racial segregation 
from the Federal housing programs. Legis- 
lative proposals to make FHA nondiscrimi- 
natory were riecessarily “vague and uncer- 
tain,” he said, because local conditions vary. 

In expressly barring segregation in schools, 
the Supreme Court has, by implication at 
least, banned it in all other publicly sup- 
ported operations, but it has become quite 
clear that the Government has no more in- 
tention of supporting the Court’s decision 
by administrative action than it wants the 
legislature to reinforce it by legislative ac- 
tion. A week after Cole enunciated the 
new policy he fired Horne and Mrs. Morrow. 

Horne’s demotion in 1953 could be ascribed 
to nothing more sinister than patronage con- 
siderations, but his discharge on July 22 of 
this year can only be considered part of a 
plan to scuttle the Racial Relations Service 
and all that it stood for. The job was under- 
taken about a year ago and has been carried 
out with methodical precision: ; 

Ten official positions in the Service that 
had been assigned to FHA were removed from 
civil-service -classification to make political 
appointments possible. The post of Racial 
Relations Officer for the important North- 
eastern area, vacated a year ago, has re- 
mained unfilled. 

Only 3 of the 6 officials assigned to the 
Administrator's staff remain. One was 
stripped of his duties, and the other two, 
Dr. Horne and Mrs. Morrow, were fired. . 

Four of the five officials assigned to race 
relations and relocation duties in the urban 
renewal program have been told to forget 
the race-relations part of their jobs. The 
fifth was taken off the Director’s staff and 
the board of review. New appointments to 
vacant posts have been postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

Flimsy charges of disloyalty have been 
leveled at three key staff members. The 
charges were thrown out after hearings; but 
the members were suspended from work for 
months. 
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A. Maceo Smith, formerly national presi- 
dent of the Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity and 
a board member of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, was 
asked to resign his job as FHA Racial Rela- 
tions Adviser in Fort Worth, Tex., after his 
picture appeared in a Negro magazine as the 
winner of a commercial award. Lending his 
prestige to such purposes was called conduct 
unbecoming a Federal official. The charge 
was dropped, but a few weeks ago he was 
told to resign his directorship of the State 
NAACP or quit. 

In sum, the function of the Racial Rela- 
tions Service since Horne’s separation from 
it has degenerated into that of official apolo- 
gist for official acceptance of segregation. 

As if to underline the connection between 
Horne’s dismissal, the devastation of the Ra- 
cial Relations Service, and the new policy on 
race relations, most of the gains that had 
been made during the years “Horne and his 
ideas” had some infiuence in the formulation 
of public policy have been erased’in the last 
few months: 

On February 7, 1955, the requirement that 
local housing authorities show that public- 
housing projects will make “equitable provi- 
sion for eligible families of all races” and 
that tenants will be selected according to 
urgency of their need was shorn of its en- 
forcement provisions. The housing needs of 
nonwhites, of course, are much more urgent 
than those of whites. 

On March 8, 1955, a requirement that pro- 
tected minority groups against the diminu- 
tion of the overall housing supply in a com- 
munity through demolition operations was 
deleted from the Public Housing Administra- 
tion’s Manual. 

On April 11, 1955, the requirement that 
“substantially the same quality, service, fa- 
cilities, and conveniences with respect to all 
standards and criteria” be provided to all 
races was also removed. 

‘The urban renewal program, originally de- 
signed to increase the housing supply as well 
as to eliminate slums, has been steadily per- 
verted into a device for getting rid of mi- 
norities. Capitalizing on the value of the 
phrase “slum clearance,” the Administration 
has approved hardly any projects on vacant 
land that would increase the housing supply. 
Most of the approved projects call for the 
clearance of Negro settlements and those of 
Puerto Ricans and other minorities. Though 
capital subsidies are given to private puild- 
ers, almost none of the new accommodations 
are available to the displaced minorities. A 
proposal by the Racial Relations advisers to 
limit demolition operations to areas where 
the evicted families could find adequate shel- 
ter within their means was rejected. 

The public-housing program, which had 
provided additional accommodations for the 
overcrowded racial minorities and other 
low-income families by building on vacant 
land as well as on slum sites, has been cur- 
tailed and turned into a convenient tool 
for the private redevelopers. The redevelop- 
ers, who were required by law to relocate the 
displaced families, now count on the public- 
housing program to accept their evictees. 
Since only an insignificant fraction of those 
displaced can be accommodated by the small 
public-housing program, the practice has in 
fact produced a wholesale dislocation of 
nonwhites. The administration’s answer to 
the “great migration” has been a great 
eviction. s 

On August 8, 1955, the requirement that 
local housing authorities guarantee no dis- 
crimination in the execution of contracts 
for utilities, services, and supplies was elimi- 
nated. $ 

The promise that mortgage money from 
Federal sources would be made available to 
racial minorities under the much-vaunted 
Voluntary Mortgage Program has turned out 
to be a dead letter. At one point Cole 
called a meeting of the undercapitalized 
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Negro insurance companies and other Negro 
financial institutions and exhorted them to 
take care of “their people.” 


A CHOICE TO BE MADE 


In an attempt to quiet the protest that 
followed his dismissal of Horne, Cole offered 
him a specially created job as adviser on 
international housing, thereby admitting 
that “budgetary considerations” had nothing 
to do with it. (The 1956 appropriation for 
Cole’s agency, incidentally, is nearly twice 
that of 1955.) Horne turned the offer down 
and has taken his case before the Civil 
Service Commission. Whatever the result 
may be, though, Horne is obviously through. 
And so is the Race Relations Service. 

And yet perhaps Horne’s dismissal has 
done at least some good in dispelling com- 
placency about the Supreme Court’s school 
decisions. The segregation that has been 
banned in schools may, in ‘fact, now be 
achieved by blasting minorities out of their 
homes in the name of slum clearance and 


segregating them under the protection of © 


public policy. In fact this process has al- 
ready begun. 

Horne’s dismissal will also have served a 
useful purpose if it dramatizes the need for 
a racial-relations service that cannot be 
scuttled at the will of some politicians or 
debased into a convenient screen for publicly 
sanctioned bigotry in housing. To be effec- 
tive, the service must be independent. It 
must be staffed with professional experts, 
not professional politicians. It must be as- 
sured of continuity, be permitted to work 
unhampered in the field, have official co- 
operation, and be voted adequate funds. 

There should be similar supervision over 
every Federal department that dispenses 
Federal moneys. For as the credit and power 
of the Federal Government permeate ever- 
widening areas of the national economy, & 
choice must be made between subordinating 
the Government’s higher public ethic to that 
of the marketplace and raising the ethic of 
the marketplace to that of the Constitution. 


Juliette Gordon Low, Founder of the 
Girl Scouts of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 


; OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the RECORD a timely and in- 
formative article concerning the Girl 
Scouts of America, who, as you know, are 
this week celebrating their 44th birthday 
anniversary. 

This article, which appeared in the 
Reader’s Digest for March 1956, relates 
some interesting memories of the life of 
Juliette Gordon Low, an honored native 
of Savannah, Ga., who founded the Girl 
Scout movement in 1912. Interest in this 
timely article is heightened by the fact 
that it was written by the late Mrs. 
Low’s nephew, Arthur Gordon, who is 
himself a distinguished author. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I commend to you this piece on the 
founder of the Girl Scouts of America: 

I REMEMBER AUNT DAISY 
(By Arthur Gordon) 

Ever since my Aunt Daisy turned up on 

a postage stamp, I’ve been worried about 
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her. Once your picture is on a stamp, I’ve 
noticed, you’re not a pers6n any more, you're . 
an institution, When Daisy could be bought 
for 3 cents, it put her in the same category 
with Clara Barton, -Susan B. Anthony and 
Whistler’s mother—all awfully solemn and 
awfully dead. I never thought she belonged 
there. 

It’s true that in 1912 she founded the 
Girl Scouts of America, a possibly stamp- 
worthy act. It’s also true that sometime 
this year the Scouts will complete their 
restoration of her birthplace, our old house 
on Oglethorpe Avenue in Savannah, as a 
sort of living museum of scouting. This is 
an equally fine thing.. What worries me is 
that, with all these honors, an increasingly 
visible halo will begin to encircle Daisy's 
memory, and people will cease to know what 
she was actually like. 

This would be a pity, because she was like 
no one else on land or sea. I was only 14 
when she died, but I can remember her as 
vividly as if she were still relieving our bore- 
dom by standing statuesquely on her vener- 
able head with her skirts held firmly between 
her knees. By then she was already in her 
late fifty’s, a compact little woman with 
iron-gray hair, warm brown eyes, a firm 
mouth and a very determined chin. Look- 
ing back, it seems to me now that she was 
always either roaring with laughter, often 
self-directed, or foaming with indignation 
about some injustice to man or beast. 

She was christened Juliette Gordon, but 
from the beginning everybody called her 
Daisy. The salient facts are already known 
to millions of Girl Scouts. How she was 
born in Savannah on Halloween, 1860, and 
grew up in the Reconstruction Era with 3 
sisters and 2 brothers (my father was the 
youngest). How she married a wealthy Eng- 
lishman, William Low, and shortly afterward 
was rendered deaf by a series of ear infec- 
tions. How finally, as a childless widow, she 
met Sir Robert Baden-Powell, founder of the 
Boy Scouts, and from him drew the ideas 
and inspiration that led to the founding of 
the Girl Scouts of America. 

These are the facts, all right, but they 
give no idea of the color and excitement and 
confusion that always surrounded Daisy. 
She could ride, shoot, paint and act, was a 
good- linguist, a fair poet, and a really 
talented sculptress. On the other hand, she 
couldn’t spell, was vastly unpunctual (her 
favorite watch had only one hand) and her 
absent-mindedness could be fantastic. She 
was the only woman I ever heard of who 
sent out invitations for a large dance, then 
forgot all about it. That night she was 
found sitting in bed, gloomily sorting out 
bills and wondering if she was really hearing 
an orchestra downstairs. She was delighted 
to learn that she was. 

Despite her deafness, the early years of 
Daisy’s married life were happy ones in Vic- 
torian society. Daisy’s high spirits and 
seething energy both pained and enchanted 
the British. Rudyard Kipling used to recall 
plaintively how she snatched him away from 
his port and cigar one night and made him 
go salmon-fishing in his evening clothes. 

I can testify from my own experience 
that Daisy made an odd fishing companion. 
When I was about 10 and sensitive to public 
opinion, she came to take care of us chil- 
dren while our parents were away. When 
she discovered that I had a small rowboat 
(in which I practically lived), she insisted 
on going fishing with me. My contempor- 
aries watched these expeditions spellbound, 
for in addition to wearing an enormous 
floppy hat and several thick veils, Dairy 
also brought along a hammer with which 
I was supposed to rap the fish smartly on 
the head as fast as they were caught to keep 
them from suffering. These experiments in 
euthanasia were soon the talk of the river. 
I was mightily relieved when my parents 
returned and relieved Aunt Daisy of her 
charge. 
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Daisy loved all animals, regardless of size, 
shape or condition, and was forever bring- 
ing home strays. One time she even ap- 
peared with a quite dead dog that she 
claimed was in a state of suspended ani- 
mation, and tried to revive it with an elec- 
tric vibrator. One cold night she got to 
worrying about a cow that inhabited a stable 
at the rear of our house. She took the guest- 
room blankets and, descending to the stable, 
pinned them tenderly around the astonished 
animal. 

Although her deafness was a constant trial 
to her, Daisy could always joke about it. 
Once, listening to a speech of which she 
could not hear a -word, she decided the 
speaker wasn’t getting enough encourage- 
ment. So she applauded loud and long, and 
only discovered later that what she was 
cheering was a glowing eulogy of herself. 

Daisy was full of natural vitality. Once, 
traveling in Egypt, she begged off from a 
sight-seeing trip, claiming that she had a 
headache. When the others got back they 
found that Daisy, assisted by five breathless 
Arabs, had made a record ascent of the Great 
Pyramid. 

She still had plenty of this sort of energy 
left when, in 1912, at the age of 52, she 
returned to Savannah armed with an Eng- 
lish Girl Guide handbook and a determina- 
tion to bring scouting—or guiding as it was 
called then—to the girls of America. 

At first no one took her seriously. She 
was deaf; she was middle-aged; she had 
never been involved in any large-scale public 
work in her life. Actually, her deafness was 
an asset in starting the Girl Scouts—when 
she asked people to assume this or that re- 
sponsibility, and they refused, she would 
thank them sweetly for accepting, and often 
shame them into it. Her friends, however, 
were used to her explosive fads that never 
lasted long. The family teased her unmerci- 
fully about the “Girl Scoots,” and waited for 
her interest to fade. 

But it didn’t. She went from city to city, 
making speeches, organizing troops, choosing 
leaders, rewriting handbooks—bearing all 
the expense herself, although by this time 
her funds were limited. In 1914 she sold 
her pearls to help pay for the rising costs. 
By 1916, almost 5,000 girls were enrolled in 
the American Girl Scouts. Today there are 
2 million and more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion leaders. 

Altogether, Daisy had 15 years of enjoying 
her brain child and watching it grow. To- 
ward the end of her life she turned the or- 
ganization’s direction over to others. 

She died, of cancer, in 1927. Children are 
usually unaware of illness in adults, and I 
was no exception. One day Daisy came for 
midday dinner with us at the old house, but 
left before the meal was over. She turned 
at the diningroom door and said good-bye 
to me. I waved casually, but then some- 
thing made me get up and follow her to the 
front door and give her an awkward hug. I 
never saw her again. 

That was almost 30 years ago. But her 
warmth and here enthusiasm—the most en- 
dearing of all human traits—are still very 
much alive. 


Committee for Montazzolesi Children’s 
Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us in this body were 
especially conscious of the warm bond 
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of friendship between the people of the 
United States and the people of the Re- 
public of Italy when President Giovanni 
Gronchi visited us recently and ad- 
dressed a joint session of the Congress. 
Preservation of this close feeling is vital 
to the welfare of both nations. Our 
Government has done much to help our 
Italian friends. Much more remains to 
be done, and perhaps emphasis should 
now be on private, rather than public, 
efforts. 

Recently I called the attention of this 
body to the support given by many 
Americans to Boys Towns of Italy, a 
magnificient program designed to give 
war orphans the opportunity of achiev- 
ing a meaningful way of life. A new 
expression of our friendship for Italy 
was born recently in a community in my 
district—Scotch Plains, N. J. A group 
of my constituents have formed the 
Committee for Montazzolesi Children’s 
Welfare, choosing as their honorary 
chairmen Don Nicola Masciuli, of Mon- 
tazzoli, Italy, and Rev. John S. Nelligan, 
pastor of St. Bartholomew the Apostle 
Church, Scotch Plains, at whose invita- 
tion Don Masciuli had visted the United 
States last summer. 

This organization has dedicated its 
efforts to raising funds for the establish- 
ment of a children’s nursery in Montaz- 
zoli. The officers are Paul Di Francesco, 
president; Warren Sangiuliano, vice 
president; Felix Novello, secretary; and 
Arthur Venneri, treasurer. These men— 
indeed, all the members and contribu- 
tors to the Committee for Montazzolesi 
Children’s Welfare—are to be com- 
mended for their dedicated work on a 
project which embodies as little else can 
the friendship we hold for Italy and the 
determination we feel to help Italian 
children get a healthy start toward pro- 
ductive and happy lives. 


The U. S. S. R. Takes Young People From 
the Communist Bloc and Uncommitted 
Nations, Trains Them, and Sends Them 
Back as Missionaries of Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, at the recent dinner meeting of 
the nationalities division of the Demo- 
cratic Party in New York City on March 
4, Gov. G. Mennen Williams, of Michi- 
gan, made a most challenging address, 
as chairman of the division. The Gov- 
ernor stressed the importance of expand- 
ing our program of exchange of visitors 
with foreign nations. 

It seems to me— 


The Governor said— 


this is the most effective way to get at the 
imperative need of our times—the exporta- 
tion of the democratic idea. 


Governor Williams went on to voice 
his opinion that this country should be 
“constantly bringing to America large 
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numbers of people from foreign lands, to 
see for themselves what democracy is 
like; and we should be sending forth 
from America large numbers of our own 
people, particularly young. people, to 
learn the aspirations and ways of other 
nations, and to carry the gospel of de- 
mocracy to those lands.” . By such pro- 
grams he feels that we could “accomplish 
more in the direction of human under- 
standing and solidarity—the only foun- 
dation upon which lasting peace can be 
based—than by any other single means.” 

Since this great speech by Michigan's 
Governor contains recommendations of 
the highest importance to our present 
situation, it gives me great pleasure to 
include excerpts from it here: 

EXCERPTS From ADDRESS sy Gov. G. MENNEN 
WILLIAMS, OF MICHIGAN, AT DINNER HONOR- 
ING Late pa G. REMO, New Yorg, N. Y., 
MarcH 4, 1956 
While we are working for liberalization of 

our immigration laws, let us work also for a 

corollary goal—a vast expansion of our pres- 

ent program of exchanging visitors with 
other nations. 

It seems to me this is the most effective 
way to get at the imperative need of our 
times—the exportation of the democratic 
idea. Ideas are a function of human beings, 
and there can be no better way of promoting 
an idea than through the personal work of 
human beings. 

The Communists know this. That is why 
they do not depend upon tracts and doc- 
trines alone to spread their idea. Instead, 
they take young men and women of all na- 
tions into the schools of Moscow, train them 
in the ideology of communism, and send 
them back to their own countries as mis- 
sionaries of revolution. One young zealot in 
an Asian village, working among his own 
people, is worth more to the Communist 
cause than a battalion of Russians speaking 
foreign ideas in an alien tongue. 

In this matter the children of darkness 
are certainly wiser in their generation than 
the children of light. Our great universities, 
it is true, are doing a lot in this respect. 
Many thousands of young students from for- 
eign lands are absorbing with their Ameri- 
can education the ideals of human brother- 
hood and civil equality upon which this Na- 
tion has been built. Let us hope they will 
return to their own lands as missionaries of 
democracy. 

But it seems to me we should be Con- 
stantly bringing to America large numbers 
of people from foreign lands, to see for them- 
selves what democracy is like; and we should 
be sending forth from America large num- 
bers of our own people, particularly young 
people, to learn the aspirations and ways of 
other nations, and to carry the gospel of 
democracy to those lands. 

Recently I was talking about this with the 
consul for a foreign government in Detroit. 
This gentleman remarked that the leading 
Communist of his country had recently de- 
clared that three-fourths of American work- 
ers were destitute and impoverished. 

“It’s a wonder to me,” he said, “that your 
State Department does not immediately’ 
challenge that Communist leader. I cannot 
understand why you don’t say to my coun- 
try, ‘Give us a hundred of your rank-and- 
file workers, and let us bring them to Amer- 
ica for 2 months, and let them see for 
themselves how American workers live.’ 
Those hundred workers, when they returned 
with photographs of the parking lots of 
American factories filled with workers’ new 
cars, when they told their stories of the 
homes in which American workers live, would 
be better missionaries against communism 
than all the diplomats or soldiers you could 
send to my country.” 

We should have a similar program for pro- 
fessional people—engineers, doctors, teach- 
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ers, lawyers, and every other branch of en- 
deavor—so that the entire impact of our 
democratic system can be carried back to 
other lands. 

Not only would such programs help to 
counteract the lies of Soviet propaganda, 
but they would also help to make clear why 
the American Nation» can bear no ill will to 
the other peoples of the world, because the 
American people are the people of the whole 
world. America is England, it is France, it 
is China, it is Poland, it is Africa, it is every 
nation of the earth because the blood and 
cultures of all races have been blended here 
into a people whose ties are to the whole 
human race. 

It seems to me we could thus accomplish 
more in the direction of human understand- 
ing and solidarity—the only foundation 
upon which lasting peace can be based— 
than by any other single means. 


A Bill To Provide Insurance for Motor 
Vehicle Employees of the Post Office 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Tues- 
day, March 13, I had introduced a bill, 
H. R. 9911, which would provide for the 
insuring against accidents of the em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department 
who drive vehicles in the carrying out 
of their duties. : 

Under present law, there is no protec- 
tion whatsoever for the individual postal 
employee who is assigned to the duty of 
driving a Post Office Department vehicle 
if he is involved in an accident. ‘True, 
the Department itself has authority un- 
der the Federal Tort Claims Act to make 
settlements up to a certain amount with 
any injured party. However, this does 
not preclude the possibility of the driver 
of a postal vehicle also being sued and 
having a judgment rendered against him, 
irrespective of whether or not the De- 
partment has or has not acknowledged 
liability and made a settlement. There 
have been a considerable number of in- 
stances reported of situations where in- 
dividual employees find judgments ren- 
dered against them for accidents for 
which the Department accepts no re- 
sponsibility and makes no payment. 

At the present time there is no provi- 
sion for insurance-to cover the possible 
liability of these drivers for damages or 
injuries caused by the vehicle they are 
operating in the performance of official 
duties. Equity and good conscience cer- 
tainly dictate that some provision should 
be made to provide insurance coverage 
for these drivers who are sometimes 
called upon to operate trucks or other 
vehicles that may not be in completely 
Satisfactory operating condition. Addi- 
tionally; in many cases weather condi- 
tions and other traffic hazards increase 
the possibility of accidents. We all know 
the motto of the postal employees: 
“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
gloom of night shall stay these couriers 
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from the swift completion of their ap- 
‘pointed rounds.” These employees are 
in what might be termed a hazardous 
situation because of the service they 
render, their devotion to duty, their cus- 
tomary habit of driving vehicles when- 
ever postal service is needed regardless 
of prevailing conditions. Because of 
this, they are placed in extraordinary 
situations, above and beyond that which 
most drivers face, in which there is much 
greater danger of sustaining accidents. 

The probable cost of such large-fleet 
insurance coverage for postal vehicle 
drivers as recommended in my bill would 
not be prohibitive and would certainly 
be a sound investment for the Govern- 
ment when compared with the highly 
desirable measure of protection and as- 
surance it would provide for these em- 
ployees and their families. 


A Blessing to Rural Residents: Electricity 
Has Worked a Miracle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


_ OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


* Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted to extend my own re- 
marks and to include extraneous mate- 
rial, I wish to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an editorial appearing in 
the February 16, 1956, issue of the Breeze, 
De Funiak Springs, Fla., concerning the 
Choctawhatchee Electric Cooperative, at 
De Funiak Springs, and the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration: } 

A BLESSING TO RURAL RESIDENTS: ELECTRICITY 

Has WORKED A MIRACLE ay 

Probably the biggest change that has taken 
place in living conditions in rural areas of 
the Nation in the past few years has been 
occasioned by the availability of electricity 
to these areas, mostly through the agency 
of the REA. 

Residents living any place in the county 
now have all the conveniences of those liv- 
ing in town, so far as lights, cooking, heat- 
ing, air conditioning, refrigeration, plenty of 
water are concerned. 

The Choctawhatchee Electric Cooperative 
is looked up to as a model of how such an 
organization should be run, and the man- 
ager of the district, John Pentecost, is re- 
garded as one of the most able administrators 
in the whole REA system. 

It might be of interest to read of the 
REA situation in general, as sent out from 
Washington on Sunday: 

“REA BRIGHT SPOT IN UNITED STATES FARM GLOOM 


“Just about everyone agrees that times are 
getting a little tough down on the farm. 

“But you wouldn't get that idea at all if 
your information were limited to what’s go- 
ing on in the rural-electrification field. _ 

“Take the word of Ancher Nelsen, youthful 
Minnesota farm-reared Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration (REA). 

“The situation never looked brighter for 
the rural cooperatives and private power 
concerns which are supplying power to the 
Nation’s farms,’ he said at the conclusion of 
a recent REA Advisory Committee meeting. 

~ “‘Farms are buying more and more elec- 

trical equipmént and their needs for power 
are growing and growing,’ he added. 
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“Members of the committee—which repre- 
sent leaders in the rural power field—agreed 
with Nelsen. 

“Of the 1,078 cooperatives and other agen- 
cies which have borrowed money from the 
REA to finance rural power projects, only 
about 15 are behind in loan repayments. 
Three-fourths of the borrowers are paying 
ahead of schedule.” 

Nelsen said that on the average borrowers 
have increased their inventory values 25 per- 
cent during the past year. Many are apply- 
ing for new loans to expand their facilities 
to meet increasing demands. 

“This picture of booming conditions in 
this field of farm service is sharply In con- 
trast with that of general economic condi- 
tions in agriculture. Farm ' prices have 
dropped nearly 30 percent from the record 
high set in 1951. Likewise, farm income 
has declined about the same amount in the 
last 9 years. Farm mortgage debt has been 
increasing.” . 

Nelsen reasoned it this way: 

“Squeezed between high production costs 
and declining returns for his products, the 
farmer has found it necessary to see where 
and how he might reduce those costs. 

“Many farmers have found that they could 
reduce their need for hired hands by install- 
ing more power equipment—hboth electrical 
and petroleum-powered. The work could be 
done more cheaply through use of such 
equipment than by manpower. 

“A consequent decline in use of hand labor 
has been reflected in a big step up in de- 
mands for electrical appliances and electrical 
power. Agriculture Department reports 
show that there are 3 percent fewer workers 
in agriculture now than a year earlier and 
7 percent less than for the 1950—54 average. 

“Likewise, the annual farm wage bill has 
dropped from a 1953 peak of $2,140,000,000 to 
less than $2 billion.” 


Textile Report Prophetic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent editorial which 
meets with my hearty approval, that ap- 
peared in an edition of the Lawrence 
Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Mass.: 

TEXTILE REPORT PROPHETIC 

The report of the New England Governors’ 
Textile Committee on the Textile Industry 
and the New England Economy was prophetic 
in one respect at least. It warned that “we 
are threatened by a two-price agricultural 
system, which would make raw materials 
available to foreign competitors at low 
prices,” 

The report was released Monday. -On 
Tuesday, Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, announced that after August 1 
the Government will offer all surpluses of 
cotton for sale abroad at the “world market” 
price, which will mean almost a 25 percent 
reduction on the cotton thus exported. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Benson this program is de- 
signed to “recapture our lost world cotton 
markets,” but, apparently, if the program 
succeeds, it will be at the expense of this 
country’s cotton textile industry. 

Cotton textile imports now have the ad- 
vantage of cheaper labor costs. If they are 
given the added advantage of being able to 
buy American cotton in almost unlimited 
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quantities at a price 25 percent lower than 
the price the American manufacturer has to 
pay, it stands to reason that the competitive 
differential will be even more of a handicap 
for cotton of domestic manufacture. 

We quote from the report of the New 
England governors’ committee: 

“American textile producers are put at a 
disadvantage by Federal farm policies, which 
tend to raise the price of both cotton and 
wool, and even make raw cotton available to 
foreign countries on special terms. * * * 

“The administration has leaned toward a 
two-price system for cotton—with a record 
hoard of 9 million bales the temptation [a 
temptation succumbed to.—Editor] is great 
to sell abroad at low prices. Under the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development Acts of 1954, the 
administration expects to dispose of $700 
million of agriculture products abroad in 3 
years and exchange 500,000 bales of cotton 
for foreign currencies, the latter to be used 
to build up foreign economies, purchase mili- 
tary supplies, etc. In this manner cotton is 
made available to foreign competitiors at spe- 
cial prices if not virtually given away.” 

It possibly would be better to burn the sur- 
plus of cotton to make a beacon which would 
summon all commonsense to rally around the 
proposition that rigid price supports are in- 
defensible except as means Of wooing the 
farm vote. Any politician supporting rigid 
supports would thus stand indicted as a 
freebooter of politics. 


Why Not Nixon? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Press of Thursday, March 8, 1956, en- 
titled “Why Not Nixon?” 

Wuy Nor Nrxon? 


Ever since President Eisenhower an- 
nounced that he will seek a second term 
the chief question has been whether RICH- 
arp NIXON will be his running mate. Before 
the President’s heart attack it was taken 
for granted that Nixon would run for Vice 
President again if Mr. Eisenhower sought 
the top nomination. It was almost univer- 
sally accepted also that if Mr. Eisenhower 
decided not to run Nixon would be a leading 
contender for the presidential nomination. 

But since last September the complexion 
of things has changed, even though Nixon 
hasn't. He is still the same man who was 
viewed as a strong vote-getter in his own 
right in 1952. His views have not changed, 
he hasn’t altered his way of living, no scan- 
dals have been raked up to cloud his repu- 
tation. Politically he is as strong as ever, 
perhaps even stronger, with State Republi- 
can organizations. He knows more about 
the Presidency and its responsibilities than 
he did 3 years ago and has the advantage of 
3 years’ experience in the executive depart- 
ment. 

Why, then, is nominating Nrxon for the 
second position on the ticket being ques- 
tioned? The only general reason given is 
that he is too young. But he is 3 years older 
“than he was when he was nominated the first 
time. Of course, his detractors will argue, 
no one believed then that he might be called 
on to fill the office of President. But that 
just isn’t true. The people take that pos- 
sibility into consideration. They did when 
ALBEN BARKLEY, then in his seventies, ran for 
Vice President with Harry Truman, A- great 
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deal was made of BARKLEY’S advanced age 
and that, according to the actuarial tables, 
he didn’t have much chance of surviving 
Mr. Truman, but both men still are around. 
The point.is, however, that the people appar- 
ently weren’t much concerned over the age 
question. 

Have they ever been? The records suggest 
that candidates’ ages have been a lesser 
consideration. Theodore Roosevelt was 42 
when elected Vice President and only 43 
when he succeeded McKinley. Roosevelt 
served almost all of McKinley’s second term 
and a full term of his own, and still left 
the White House, not yet 50 years old. 
Grant was only 46 when he was first elected 
and Cleveland only 47. Of more recent Pres- 
idents, Franklin Roosevelt, Coolidge, and 
Taft were only 51 when they became Presi- 
dent. 

Nrxon now is 43 and already has spent 
more time in Washington, as Representative, 
Senator and Vice President, than most Pres- 
idents have spent there before their election. 


Probably one of the reasons why Nixon 
has become a special target is that he has 
been considerably more active in his job 
than were any of his predecessors. The posi- 
tion of Vice President itself looks more at- 
tractive than it did. Nrxon, we should say, 
is paying the inevitable pentalty of having 
made something of his position and having 
refused to retire to the usual obscurity of 
the Vice Presidency. We doubt that there 
would be any question about Nrxon now 
if he had been content to remain in the 
background, 


General Aniline & Film Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the attention 
of the Congress to the following resolu- 
tion that was forwarded to me from the 
Union County (N. J.) Central Labor 
Union. It pertains to the General Ani- 
line & Film Corp. and urges legislation 
to permit the sale of this company to 
private American ownership. 


The resolution follows: 


Therefore be it resolved, That in this cur- 
rent session of the 84th Congress this or- 
ganization calls upon the Members in Con- 
gress of the State of New Jersey to assist in 
the enactment of legislation now before the 
84th Congress either in the form of legisla- 
tive. measures (bills) S. 1405, S. 2227, H. R. 
80, H. R. 3608, and /or H. R. 6730, which would 
permit the disposition of the aforesaid cor- 
poration through public sale to private 
American interests—in the shortest time 
possible: be it further 

Resolved, That the delegates of the Union 
County Central Labor Union, AFL, adopt 
this resolution and transmit in resolution 
form this petition to the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor and the New Jersey con- 
gressional delegation requesting its support 
in this subject in behalf of its affliated mem- 
ber Local No. 146, General Industrial Work- 
ers Union, AFL-CIO, who represent the union 
employees of the General Aniline & Film 
Corp. in New Jersey. 

GENERAL INDUSTRIAL WORKERS UNION, 
LocaL 146, AFL-CIO., 
VINCENT SPINA, Secretary. 

FEBRUARY 27, 1956. 

Approved by all AFL unions in Union 
County. 


March 15 
Guard the Faith of St. Patrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following well-written editorial from 
the National Hibernian Digest, a bi- 
monthly digest dedicated to friendship, 
unity, and true Christian charity: 

In a few weeks we shall be celebrating the 
feast day of St. Patrick, patron saint of Ire- 
land, and one of the most respected and 
powerful saints in the church calendar. No 
one is completely sure of the birthplace of 
St. Patrick. He was brought as a slave to 
Ireland, and upon his release, returned to 
his native land, and studied for the priest- 
hood. Having accomplished that, and hav- 
ing been elevated to the bishopric, he asked 
for and was assigned the Irish nation. 

There is no question about his success in 
Ireland. Today, 1,500 years after his birth, 
his memory is still honored by millions of 
Irish people all over the world, and indeed, 
other races and other peoples, have joined 
with the Irish in the annual salute to his 
memory. 

St. Patrick brought the gift of Christianity 
to Ireland. Despite 1,500 years of war, dis- 
turbance, famine, pestilence, and disaster, 
the light of catholicism never shone more 
bright, or the lamp of Christianity more bril- 
liant. Ireland is one of the few really Catho- 
lic nations in the world that has never 
wavered and never faltered. And when the 
going got rough, when economic crisis and 
terrible rebellion wracked the hearts and 
minds of the people, the faith that Patrick 
brought never stumbled. Instead, if any- 
thing, it grew more strong and more vivid 
as the road grew more obstinate. 

There must be something in the spirit of 
the Irish at home that makes this so. Pat- 
rick himself had to overcome the pagan re- 
ligion then in force in Ireland. He had to 
overthrow royalty and tradition to bring the 
faith of Christ. Since his death, Ireland has 
gone through almost every kind of disaster 
that any nation could possibly face. And be- 
hind every disaster lay the shining promise 
of plenty—at the price of their faith. The 
Irish never thought twice for the answer. 
The faith must stay, no matter what the 
cost. When Oliver Cromwell sent them to 
“Hell or Connaught,” they hit back with the 
Mass, said among the bleak mountains and 
barren valleys of the island. And it was in 
this atmosphere that the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians was born—born to guard the 
priests and to bring the Mass to the people. 

It took long years of bitter struggle by 
Daniel O’Connell to give the Catholic people 
the right to vote. He accomplished that with 
the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, and 
sold his argument with the thundering ex- 
pression that has lived throughout the ages, 
“That which is morally wrong, can never be 
politically right.” 

In 1849, the main stay of the Irish table— 
the humble potato—failed, and again the 
Irish faced obliteration. Yet, at the height 
of that awful time, with millions dying and 
millions emigrating, with England refusing 
to lift the trade barriers that would have 
brought relief, the faith that Patrick brought 
stayed in the forefront, and many a dying 
peasant pushed his precariously garnered 
food aside to wait for the coming of the 
priest. 

Ireland's sons and daughters scattered 
throughout the world in 1849, but those who 
stayed behind carried on to make their land a 
better place to live. In 1867, the nation 
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again went through the pangs of civil war, 
as brother fought brother and father fought 
son in the war for their independence. In 
1914, thousands of Irish went to war with the 
promise of home rule as their reward. The 
promise was never kept, and in 1916, bullets 
again whined over the streets of Dublin, as 
patriotic Ireland struck again. Im 1922, a 
partial victory came with the establishment 
~of the Irish Free State, and self-government 
for 26 of the 32 counties. 

Behind every disaster has been the ques- 
tion of religion. And the Irish, with the 
tenacity, courage and determination of their 
race, have never asked for or given any 
quarter. They have continued to demand re- 
ligious freedom as well as political freedom. 
At one time they got neither. Today in the 
Republic of Ireland, they have both, but in 
Northern Ireland they still have neither. To 
be a Catholic means you are unable to find a 
job, and the scourge of gerrymander has 
made the British Government in northern 
Ireland practically unassailable. 

Let us, the Irish away from home, on this 
St. Patrick’s Day, reiterate our inherent spirit 
to guard our faith as our forefathers did. 
Let us continue the fight for freedom of mind 
as well as freedom of action. Our brave an- 
cestors showed the way. They did not yield 
their faith, no matter how bright the promise 
or how rich the reward. Let us, members of 
the.Ancient Order of Hibernians, continue to 
guard the faith of St. Patrick, as our.found- 
ing fathers did on the hills of Ireland. 


Basic Farm Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the Kendallville (Ind.) News- 
Sun which reflects the thinking of many 
people with respect to proposed farm 
legislation: 

Basic FARM ISSUE 

Huge, price-depressing surpluses of some 
agricultural commodities have been a major 
factor in preventing farmers from“ sharing 
more fully in the Nation’s unprecedented 
Prosperity. Farm economists estimate that 
net income of farmers last year would have 
been $2 billion higher had it not been for 
the oversupply of agricultural commodities. 

The 9-point farm program submitted to 
Congress by President Eisenhower makes 
Sense because it strikes boldly at this over- 
riding problem of surpluses. The so-called 
acreage-reserve feature of the President's 
Soil bank plan would, in effect, use the sur- 
Plus to reduce the surplus. In return for 
reducing their plantings of such crops as 
corn, wheat, and cotton below the allotted 
acreage, farmers would receive cashable cer- 
tificates drawn against Government stock- 
Piles of these commodities. 

As production is reduced, total supplies 
of these crops would be pulled down to nor- 
mal levels. This in turn, would mean 
Strengthened prices in the market place for 
farm commodities generally. Another ar- 
&ument for this approach is that it provides 
for its own termination. When the sur- 
Pluses are liquidated, the acreage-reserve 
Program is automatically ended. 

It is now costing the Federal Government 
about $1 million a day for storage and carry- 
ing charges on its huge inventory of farm 
commodities. There is always the risk of 
further loss through deterioration in qual- 
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ity. In the long run, it would cost much 
less to proceed with the orderly liquidation 
of Government-owned farm commodities 
now than to perpetuate a storage program. 

The conservation reserve provision of the 
President’s soil bank proposal is also de- 
signed to bring total agricultural produc- 
tion into better balance with current re- 
quirements. Altogether, it is anticipated 
that some 40 to 45 million acres would be 
taken out of production under: this plan. It 
would assist farmers in making necessary 
land use adjustments. It would build soil 
fertility against the day when our growing 
population or a national emergency will re- 
quire increased agricultural production. 

Except for 1951, when the Korean war 
was at its peak, farm income has moved 
lower each year since 1947. The President 
pointed up this serious situation when he 
said: “I urge the Congress to pass this pro- 
gram with maximum speed, for delay can 
only aggravate and multiply the difficulties 
already sorely harassing millions of our 
farm people.” 

Farmers will benefit early this year if 
Congress approves the soil bank and other 
farm program proposals of the President 
before spring planting time. Even a few 
weeks of needless delay now would postpone 
participation by many farmers for another 


ear. 
3 The President’s program will provide effec- 
tive tools for dealing with agriculture’s more 
pressing problems. It should be passed 
now—and without crippling amendments. 


Alabama Public Opinion and Autherine 
Lucy—A Law Has Little Chance of 
Enforcement Unless It Has Support of 
a Large Majority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, March 14, 1956, there ap- 
peared in many of the daily newspapers 
of our country an article by the well- 
known columnist, Dorothy Thompson. 
Miss Thompson makes note of the fact 
that “laws reflect reform rather than 
induce it, and laws that violate the cur- 
rent sense of a community never bring 
social peace.” She refers to the recent 
occurrence at the University of Alabama 
when a Negro, through Federal court 
order, attempted to gain admission as a 
ee Thompson has never indicated 
any particular sympathy with the south- 
ern position on race matters. Her views, 
therefore, merit serious study by those, 
in Congress and out, who are critical of 
the manner in which we of the South are 
attempting to solve our local problems. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Miss Thompson's article: 

In a democracy—a state based upon con- 
tinuing public consent—law must reflect the 
existing state of consciousness and con- 
science. Otherwise it will not be voluntarily 
upheld. Law rests primarily upon public 
opinion, and only ultimately upon force. If 
it does not have the voluntary consent of a 
large majority, it cannot be enforced except 
by procedures that violate the principle of 
consent and hence the basis of the state. 
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Laws. can be enforced against individual 
lawbreakers by indictment, arraignment, and 
trial. But laws cannot thus be enforced 
against a nation, state, or community. As 
Edmund Burke said long ago, “I know no 
way to bring an indictment against a whole 
people.” 

In despotisms there are ways, but not in 
states based upon popular consent. 

To indict a nation, state, or community 
and enforce the law against: it, requires war, 
That is the fallacy of the concept of enforc- 
ing. peace. 

Innumerable historical instances illustrate 
these axioms. Prohibition of the sale of 
alcoholic beverages was, for a time, the law 
of the land, clearly embodied in a constitu- 
tional amendment. But the law did not re- 
flect the existing conscience of a majority 
or large minority. To have enforced it would 
have required a policeman in every pantry. 
Ultimately, therefore, the amendment and 
the law had to be repealed. 

Yet there are still total abstainers, and 
prohibition States and communities where 
the law is easily enforced because it com- 
mands public consent. 

The attempt to’enforce a Federal law upon 
States with differing conditions of conscious- 
ness and conscience brought on the Civil 
War, an illustration that one cannot indict, 
arraign, or try, a community by the normal 
process of law enforcement. 

These reflections are impersonal. They do 
not register the writer’s prejudices or convic- 
tions regarding gegregation. They are not 
moral but operational judgments. 

The State University of Alabama refused 
to admit a Negro student and on more or 
less meretricious grounds. Miss Lucy cer- 
tainly had the law of the land on her side. 
But she did not have the law or the opinion 
of the State of Alabama on her side. The 
issue was not, therefore, between Miss Lucy 
and the university trustees, but between two 
powers. y 

Miss Lucy’s application, also, was not that 
of an individual seeking the right to an 
education. She could have obtained that 
at no greater cost in hundreds of other in- 
stitutions. She appeared, in fact, not as a 
student but as a tester of the law in behalf 
of the NAACP. 


The university’s trustees temporarily re- 
fused to receive her on the ground that in 
the climate of opinion of the community and 
university they could not answer for her 
life. This may have been, and we hope 
was, an exaggeration. Her life could, pre- 
sumably, have been protected by a body- 
guard of Federal police to watch over her day 
and night. In that case, she would have 
been, in effect, a prisoner. 

But it would still not solve the problem. 
For entering a university means more than 
physical presence. It involves acceptance 
as an equal member of the student commu- 
nity. If anyone, for any reason, is rejected 
by a community, which by its nature requires 
intimate association, the possibility of vio- 
lence is always present. But without violence 
passive resistance can defeat the content, 
if not the text, of the law. 

Law is a series of thou shalt nots. But 
matters involving intimate human relations 
require positive affirmations. No law can 
compel one person to feel affection or even 
tolerance for another. Passive resistance, 
which cannot be prosecuted, uses the weapon - 
of ostracism. An ostracized student is not 
a member of the student body. She is out 
even if she is in. 


The argument that clinched the Supreme 
Court decision was that segregation pro- 
duces in our Negro population a psycho- 
logical injury. But the law cannot deal 
with psychological injuries. There is no 
legal way to prevent one human being or 
many from injuring the feelings of others. 
The judges may be excellent lawyers. But 
they were bad psychologists. 
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Law can refuse to legalize divorce. That 
of at least one nation does. But no law, nor 
even the powerful disciplines of the Catholic 
Church, can enforce cohabitation or marital 
happiness. To attempt to do so would create 
a condition of murderous cruelty. 

Americans have too strong a predilection 
to believe that reform can be accomplished 
by passing a law. Laws reflect reform rather 
than induce it, and laws that violate the 
current sense of a community never bring 
social peace. 


Train the Indians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to insert an editorial from the 
` Pierre (S. Dak.) Capital Journal entitled 
“Train the Indians,” as reprinted in the 
Rapid City (S. Dak.) Daily Journal: 
TRAIN THE INDIANS 


Representative E. Y. Berry has introduced 
another bill in Congress proposing to au- 
thorize a program of trade-school instruc- 
tion for the Indian citizens of the United 
States. 

An earlier bill introduced by BERRY was 
limited to members of the Sioux Tribes, and 
it failed to receive support. The new bill 
is not limited to any tribe or any State, and 
an announcement from. Brerry’s office says 
it has the support of the Department of the 
Interior and, as a result, a better change of 
approval by the Congress. 

We sincerely hope this proves to be the 
case. We are convinced of the real need for 
such a program. It is apparent to anyone 
who is familiar with the economic situation 
of the Indians of South Dakota that the so- 
lution of their personal problems must be 
found in providing employment for them. 
The assumption that an aboriginal tribal 
culture can provide a decent standard of 
living for any people today is a false one. 
The assumption that an Indian can enter 
the labor market of American industry with- 
out any skill in any trade is equally false. 
He must be taught some skill; and once he is 
taught a skill in some trade he is fully 
capable of supporting himself and his fam- 
ily and is no longer a problem for American 
society. 

Unfortunately there are people in the 
United States who still think that the 


proper policy for the Indians is to condemn ~ 


them to live 6n reservation lands, which are 
incapable of supporting an equivalent white 
population. There is a wholly mistaken be- 
lief that the Indians ought to rely for their 
existence upon stringing beads or weaving 
blankets or making pottery. That proposi- 
tion is nonsense. The Indian citizen of 
South Dakota would like to be a skilled me- 
chanic in some trade and to earn a pay- 
check each week. He knows that this is the 
best chance he has of being able to obtain 
and hold a job. : 

There is no need to set up any special in- 
stitution for giving such instruction. All 
that is needed is to provide for the support of 
the young men and women who would be 
taking such training in regular trade schools, 
just as was done with war veterans. It 
would not be unduly costly, and it would 
surely pay off in the long run, 
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A Lincoln’s Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY © 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy to insert in the Recorp an excel- 
lent Lincoln Day address delivered by my 
distinguished predecessor, the Honorable 
Charles A. Plumley, before the joint as- 
sembly of the Vermont Legislature, on 
February 12, 1953. 

Although this address was given some 
3 years ago, it is just as timely and 
thought-provoking today as at the time 
of delivery: 

Mr. PLUMLEY’s ADDRESS 


Mr. President and Madam Speaker, I try 
to dodge all these opportunities to talk be- 
cause I made it my business to talk for some 
17 or 20 years but I just could not resist. the 
temptation to accept the invitation to talk 
once more from this desk. I was particu- 
larly pleased to hear by friend Loren Pierce 
this morning. I am always’ astounded at 
that retentive and photographic memory. 
I should tell you confidently, that Loren and 
I were admitted to practice law in the same 
class in 1903 which is a long long while ago, 
but starting with those days when we sat 
side by side and with those days when we 
walked into the Supreme Court and they 
went down the list alphabetically we prayed 
God that when they got to the P’s they 
would say Pierce and Plumley as they did, 
as admitted. Our friendship has been very 
strong and very close, so close that when I 
announced myself as a candidate for Con- 
gress 20 years ago let us say, Loren came to 
see me and he said you know Charles I think 
I’m going to run against you and I said that 
is perfectly all right, let the best man win, 
and we went to Burlington and talked and 
there was quite a crowd there on that occa- 
sion, Loren spoke first and he ended his 
speech by saying, now confidentially, if I 
can’t have this job I want Charlie to have it; 
and when I made my speech I ended the 
same way, I said confidentially if I can’t have 
this job, which I am going to have, I would 
like to have Loren have it and that has been 
the basis of our friendship over the years. 

Talking about memory I am always 
astounded, and so would you be but he can 
do it, he could get up here and start with 
the first line of Hamlet, Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let and go through it without missing a 
period or a comma. He reminds me in re- 
verse of our old friend Dean Roberts, a 
former member of this House, who in his 
later years as dean of the university con- 
fided to one of the students whom he didn’t 
recognize immediately, he said you know 
I'm losing my memory—there are three 
things I can’t remember, I can’t remember 
names, and I can’t remember faces, and I 
can’t remember what the third thing is I 
can’t remember. That isn't what I came 
down here to talk about. 

Remembering Lincoln, these are truly 
tragic days in the history of this Republic, 
the maintenance and the continuance of 
which was the burden of the responsibility 
borne, but not lightly laid, on the shoulders 
of the man the anniversary of whose birth 
we observe. 

“It is for us the living,” said he, “to see 
to it that this Nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
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for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

This is the burden and the challenge of 
our undertaking, today. Shall we meet it? 
Can we bear it? erly ‘ 

In the grandeur of his soul Abraham Lin- 
coln visioned a world unshackled, willed to 
us the duty and the obligation to carry 
high the torch of liberty he threw into our 
hands; to the end that all men everywhere 
eventually shall be truly free. Will we 
measure up to our opportunity? 

The era in which he lived and moved was 
but the beginning of things for the United 
States of America, whose destiny he pro- 
phetically saw was foreordained as the savior 
of the world, 

His rugged, honest, steadfast perseverance 
and stanch Americanism still stands as 
examples, as objectives which the Nation 
and all of us as individuals may well try 
to emulate. Unwavering in his loyalty to 
the fundamentals of American Government, 
his genuine respect for the Constitution, 
and his great concern for the destiny of the 
Republic ended only with his death. 

A redeemed and reunited Republic is his 


-monument today, under a leadership such 


as gives hope that he did not live nor die 
in vain. 

These United States of ours which he 
saved were welded out of an incongruous 
mass of indeterminate elements almost as 
numerous and as diversified as those which 
the scientists have discovered to be as com- 
mon as those between us and the planets. 

The prism of brains through which the 
ray of light of the possibilities for man's 
achievement has registered, and been sep- 
arated, makes it possible for us to identify 
our individual responsibility and to assume 
our burden. How well this man Lincoln 
foresaw that~which was bound to be. We 
must meet the test of the prism and emerge 
“like a light which the fierce winds have 
no power to extinguish.” 

We honor ourselves today as we observe 
the anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln, the uncommon commoner, great 
emancipator, and recognized savior of our 
Nation. os 

We face in this hour a crisis greater than 
Lincoln ever met. We have no right, how- 
ever, to lose what he and those who sacri- 
ficed and died for it made. possible for us 
to enjoy. 

In our indifference, self-satisfied conceit, 
and complacency, we do not yet half com- 
prehend the peril which confronts us nor 
realize that a catastrophe such as the world 
has never experienced threatens to destroy 
us, to obliterate all we have, all we have been 
and have hoped to be. 

It is high time we understand that were 
Lincoln here today, he might well be heard 
to say again: 

“The fiery trial through which we pass 
will light us down in honor or dishonor to 
the latest generation. We shall nobly save 
or meanly lose the last, best hope of earth.” 

He would have made and would make the 
people realize that the slogan “America self- 
contained” is as dead as the bullrushes 
around little Moses, that independence does 
not mean isolation, that as a policy isolation 
is as meaningless as the mumblings of a 
moron. He would have made us see that our 
real hope of victory lies in our ability to 
comprehend the fact that there is not a 
day, an hour, or a minute to be lost; that it 
is our fight; that each and every American 
must plunge into the fight on the home- 
front with everything he has—not tomorrow, 
or next week, but today. 

A communistic conspiracy of all the basest, 
foulest, most wicked, anti-Christian crimi- 
nals in history, saturated with a crazy de- 
termination to crush our civilization, 
threatens to stop all human progress, destroy 
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the work of centuries, and establish a new 
Order over our dead bodies. 

Still the American people do not realize 
their peril. They do not appreciate the fact 
that the most serious and fateful hour that 
has ever confronted civilization has struck. 
This battle between right and wrong is a 
total war, a war to the finish. We do not 
need to get hysterical. We have, however, a 
right to be thoroughly scared by what has 
happened and is happening. Despite all we 
Can do now, it is true today that it might be 
. too little as well as too late. 

All masks have been dropped, all doubts 
have vanished. Real values stand, at last re- 
vealed. 

Shall this freedom of speech and thought 
and action in which we have indulged, which 
we have enjoyed, be guaranteed, perpetuated, 
or surrendered? There can be but one an- 
Swer, 

There is no power on earth that could 
have prevented, avoided, or averted this final 
trial, this ultimate test of the strength of all 
those things for which Christianity, and 
free men stand as against the totalitarian 
and antichrist doctrines of those who have 
undertaken to enslave us. 

Ours has been and is a place and a posi- 
tion carved out for us and marked by fate 
for tragic sorrow and for undying honor. 
This struggle between right and wrong is as 
old as the beginning of things. It is never- 
ending. 

This fight which will be grim and long, 
and entirely ruthless, and bloody, and dirty, 
will bring us grief, heartaches, disappoint- 
ment, and disaster, unending. 

It can cost us the loss of lives we prize 
beyond all treasure and may lead us down 
into the valley of the shadow of enormous 
and terrible suffering, endangering all we 
hold sacred and dear and prize the most yet. 
There can be no turning back; there shall 
not be. 

So, today, as we are attacked by the most 
wicked, crazy, ruthless aggressors the world 

ever seen, there can be but one answer 
to them and all that for which they stand. 
We shall not submit. We will not permit, 
we will not accept this Bolshevik shape of 
things to come. We cannot do it and live. 


“We must be free or die who speak the 
tongue that Shakespeare spoke; 

The faith and morals hold which Milton 
held.” 


Historians tell us that it is always to be 
remembered with respect to Lincoln as 
President that never did a President enter 
upon an office with less means at his com- 
mand, outside his. own strength of heart, 
“and steadiness of understanding, for inspir- 
ing confidence in the people, and so winning 
it for himself as did Abraham Lincoln; and 
yet after 3 years of stormy administration 
none of our Presidents, unless it be Wash- 
ington, ever stand so firmly in the confidence 
of the people. 

His wisdom, they agree, was made up of a 
knowledge of things as well as of men; his 
Sagacity resulted from a clear perception and 
honest acknowledgment of difficulties, which 
enabled him to see that the only durable 
triumph of political opinion is based not on 
abstract right, but upon so much of justice, 
the highest attainable at any given moment 
in human affairs, as may be had in the bal- 
ance of mutual concession. Of course he 
had an ideal, but it was the ideal of a prac- 
tical statesman, namely to aim at the best, 
and to take the next best, if lucky enough 
to get even that. 

As to his faith in God it is also agreed that 
it was qualified by a very well founded dis- 
trust of the wisdom of man. That should 
be an answer to carping critics. 

His cautious but steady advances, mili- 
tarily, during the war was like that of a Ro- 
man Army. He left behind him a firm road 
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on which public confidence followed as he 
took America with him wherever he went. 
What he gained, he occupied. His advanced 
posts became his colonies. 

Accused of inconsistency, he said that the 
foolish and the dead alone never change 
their opinion. The very homeliness of his 
genius was its distinction. His kingship 
was conspicuous by its work day homespun. 
Says James Russell Lowell, “Never was a ruler 
so absolute as he, nor so little conscious of 
it: for he was the incarnate common sense 
of the people.” And Lowell goes on to say: 

“The course of a great statesman resem- 
bles that of navigable rivers, avoiding im- 
movable obstacles with noble bends of con- 
cession, seeking the broad levels of opinion 
on which men soonest settle and longest 
dwell, following and marking the almost 
imperceptible slopes of national tendency, 
yet always aiming at direct advances, always 
recruited from sources nearer heaven, and 
sometimes bursting open paths of progress 
and fruitful human commerce through what 
seemed the eternal barriers of both. It is 
loyalty to great ends, even though forced 
to combine the small and opposing motives 
of selfish men to accomplish them; it is 
the anchored cling to solid principles of 
duty and action, which knows how to swing 
the tide, but is never carried away by it— 
that we demand in public men, and not the 
sameness of policy, or a conscientious per- 
sistency in what is impracticable. 

It was Abraham Lincoln who first said: 

“You cannot bring about prosperity by 
discouraging thrift. You cannot strengthen 
the weak by weakening the strong. You 
cannot help the wage earner by pulling 
down the wage payer. You cannot further 
the brotherhood of man by encouraging 
class hatred. You cannot establish sound 
security on borrowed money. You cannot 
keep out of trouble by spending more than 
you own. You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away man’s initiative and 
independence. You cannot help a man per- 
manently by doing for them what they could 

emselves.” See 
Mas ae Honorable Wendell Phillip Stafs 
ford, distinguished orator and jurist, son 
of Vermont said; and I heard him as he 
addressed a Joint Assembly of this State 
of Vermont on February 21, 1929: 

“Lincoln was both a great mathematician 
and a mystic. Declaring that the greatest 
word in the dictionary was ‘demonstration,’ 
he trusted his intuitions quite as. much as 
he did his reason. Describing his educa- 
tion, for the Congressional Dictionary, -as 
‘defective,’ he does not shrink from meet- 
ing any antagonist who enters the arena, 
He worsts the most consummate debater 
of his time, throws him out of the ring 
entirely—takes the wind out of Seward’s 
sails by his ‘Divided House’ speech, wins 
the nomination over Chase, Cameron, Bates, 
and Seward, and when elected takes up the 
desperate task of government with his old 
political enemies for his Cabinet advisors, 
quietly confident that he is more than a 
match for them all. Stanton sneers at him 
as ‘that imbecile in the White House’; and 
what is Lincoln’s revenge? Only this, that 
Stanton stood beside his corpse and said, 
‘Here lies the greatest ruler of men the 
world hes ever seen.” Born in abject pov- 
erty, spending most of his life in squalid 
or commonplace surroundings, he takes his 
seat for the ages in a marble temple that 
Phidias might have fashioned, whose walls 
on either hand are inscribed with his own 
words, that will outlast the temple, Could 
contradiction any further go? 

“There is a place we all know well in the 
White Mountains where the rocks are thrown 
together in confusion, as if at cross-purposes 
with one another, high on the precipitous 
mountain wall. But if you stand in the 
right spot they all combine to form the 
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majestic features which red men took to 
be the image of the Great Spirit. Is there 
a point where we may stand and see all the 
éontradictions in this strange character come 
together in one harmonious and. awe-in- 
spiring whole? I believe there is. Who can 
doubt that from. beginning to end of this 
man’s life, an unseen almighty power was 
working with steady hand and unalterable 
purpose, using him as the instrument for its 
own vast design, and allowing him now and 
again to glimpse of that which was intended, 
of the hard road that he must travel, and the 
painful crown he was to wear? 

Today every spark of inventive genius, 
every inheritance of the-pioneering spirit, 
every native skill, all of those things that 
have helped to make this country what it 
is, every faith we hold, every liberty we 
cherish, all that we are or ever hope to be 
calls us into action to defend our own, now. 

We face stark realities such as our fathers 
faced, greater in magnitude and with poten- 
tial danger to us than those they mastered, 
in a test more severe than has ever before 
met in our day or by any generation. The 
fate of the civilized world is in balance. We 
hold it in our hands. The scales tremble, 
for they are weighted against us. The re- 
sponsibility is ours. We cannot evade, we 
will not avoid it. = 


We accept and appreciate the terrible peril 
that confronts us, welcome the opportunity 
to meet and overcome it and to show the 
world the stuff of which we are made. The 
fiber will hold. 


“The colors have not faded, nor has rot 
Weakened the fabric of our ancient might. 
Through centuries our forefathers have 

guarded : 
Freedom and justice with a jealous pride. 
We are the heirs of those whose deeds were 
lauded; s 
Do we disgrace them? Let the world de- 
cide.” 


Freedom and liberty and equality under 
the law and our standards of living are 
worth the cost, whatever the price we may 
be called upon to pay, in sweat or flood ‘or 
treasure, to win this war, else civilization 
is an empty dream and all the efforts of our 
forebears and ourselves for the right are but 
a tale that is told, 


In this realization and in our determina- 
tion lies, the only hope of our emancipation. 
It is the will for the preservation of freedom 
which motivates us today. It is felt the 
world over among those who love freedom. 
It is that will and that determination which + 
our enemies underestimate which they must 
meet, to which they finally shall yield, in 
unconditional surrender. 

Against the aggressor hordes that affront 
and confront us we have: “Set up our ban- 
ners. We are not ashamed to show the cause 
for which we fight.” : 


“We are full slow to rouse; and deaf and 
blind 
To danger till the day is almost lost; 
Then, as one man, welded in heart and 
- mind, 
We fight to victory, and scorn the cost; 
There is no foe we have not dared to meet, 
And none we will not face—expect defeat.” 


Today, we again proclaim our determina- 
tion to emancipate ourselves, to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United States, 
to preserve and conserve all of those guar- 
anteed liberties and freedoms for which it 
stands and shall forever stand; to save, safe- 
guard, and transmit to posterity the demo- 
cratic form of government that is ours, its 
principles of justice, freedom, and equality. 
To this end we dedicate ourselves, the un- 
divided genius of our people, all we hold dear 
and sacred, with one duty, one desire, and an: 
unbeatable determination to win this war 
for civilization. 
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Let us, then, today remember Lincoln, as 
the mystic chords of memory, stretching 
from every battlefield and patriot grave to 
every living heart and hearthstone all ovér 
this broad land, impel us to undertake to 
make his dream come true, to the end that 
this Nation under God shall not perish from 
the earth. 

The day of our isolation as a nation has 
sunk out of sight with yesterday’s sun, with 
our Atlantis, under the water of experience 
which covers the globe of theory with the 
irrepressible, irresistible flood of reality. 

The postwar crises we will have to meet 
present not only great dangers but wonder- 
ful opportunities for America.- The military 
victory we shall eventually have accom- 
plished spells only the beginning of the 
trials and tribulations which are to be ours 
to overcome. Our military victory will be 
only the prelude of our victory to be won. 
The past will be only the prolog. 

The blueprint for the freedom of the 
world, for the new world order, in the peace 
which shall follow, shall be the Constitution 
of the United States of America, a govern- 
ment of laws and not a government of men. 

These days are dark and dreary and in 
thousands of homes the light of life has 
gone out to keep burning and furnish the 
fuel for the torch of liberty held high over 
the head of every American. 

Our boys are dying on Korean battlefields. 
Theirs is no light and casual gift to the 
cause of- the better world for which they 
fight. They are giving their all. Their sacri- 
fice is supreme, and falling and dying they 
challenge us to carry on, to make any and 
all and every necessary sacrifice to speed 
the better day for which they so gallantly 
die. We shall not build a new world order 
at any lesser cost or on any other foundation. 
We shall build a better world as a monument 
to those who have given their lives to make 
is possible and as a tribute to our own seli- 
respect. We can do no less. 

There was a dream that men could one day 
speak the thoughts of their own choosing. 
There was a hope that men could one day 
stroll through streets at evening, unafraid. 
There was a prayer that each could speak 
to his own God, in his own church. That 
dream, that hope, that prayer became 
America. Great strength, youthful heart, 
vast enterprise, and hard work made it so, 
Now, that same America is the dream, the 
hope, the prayer of the world. Our freedom 
its dream. Our strength its hope. Our 
swift race against time its prayer. We must 
not fail to share our freedom with it, after- 
ward. 

Remembering that “It is for us the living 
to be dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us,” honoring the ge’ ets of the man 
the anniversary of whose h be observe, 
let us conclude by saying to him as did 
Joseph Auslander, recently in his poem 
entitled: 


“GIVE Us Your DREAM 


“Because you knew black nights of unbelief, 
The sleepless agony, the stark despair, 
Sustain us when we struggle with our grief, 
Help us to find the strength you found 

in prayer. 


“Because, being human, you could under- 
stand, 
And, being humble, could all faults for- 
give; 
O take us like small children by the hand; 
Teach us in truth and tolerance to live. 


“Give us your faith to fight for and to 
treasure; 

Give us your dream to prove the soul’s 
true worth— 

The faith for which you gave the last full 

measure, 

The dream that shall not perish from the 
earth.” 
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Count In “O’Moran,” Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, a story 
about St. Patrick’s Day was dispatched 
this week to the Gannett newspapers, in- 
cluding the Hartford Times, a great met- 
ropolitan daily in my home State, under 
the byline of Mr. William A. Garrett. 
It tells of the many members of Irish 
blood now giving devoted and distin- 
guished service, as men and women with 
ancestral roots in the Auld Sod have 
served throughout our history, in the 
Congress of the finest and freest Nation 
ever conceived. Bill Garrett, among the 
ablest of Washington correspondents, 
does me honor to list “O’Moran”—which, 
begorrah, I am verdantly happy to be 
called by my many Irish friends each 
year at this time. 

Incidentally, I have been “O’Moran” 
on this celebrated day, for nigh on to 3 
years. It all began during discussion on 
the Fogarty resolution, when sides were 
being drawn on the issue of uniting Ire- 
land. Pressed by my colleagues as to 
my stand I finally replied, “For 364 days 
a year I am At Morano. But today, 
boys, you may call me ‘O’Moran.’” This 
has entitled me to an honorary status as 
a St. Patrick’s Day celebrant along with 
the O'Briens, the Kelleys and Harrigans. 

To all sons (and daughters) of Erin, 
of whom my home State has many 
thousands, may I extend good wishes this 


‘St. Patrick’s Day, and thank the good 


Lord for letting us have so many of them. 
This is Bill Garrett’s story: 
WASHINGTON, March 12.—On Saturday, St. 


- Patrick’s Day, Uncle Sam himself can right- 


fully join Harrigan in singing the praises of 
“All the Irish Blood That’s in Me.” 

Of all the national groups that peopled 
the American Colonies, the National Geo- 
graphic Society pointed out today, the Irish 
were the most numerous. 

There is quite a reflection of this in Con- 


gress itself, which has scores of men and 


women with Irish names—from Albany’s LEO 
O'BRIEN to Illinois’ THomas J. O'BRIEN and 
Brooklyn's EDNA F. KELLY to Pennsylvania’s 
AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY. 

The biggest Irishman on Capitol Hill is 
New Jersey’s T. James TUMULTY, who also 
happens to be the biggest, physically, of all 
legislators, whatever their extraction. 

Connecticut’s Capitol delegation is close 
to 50 percent Irish. It is exactly that every 
St. Patrick’s Day, when an “O’Moran” pops 
up where Representative ALBERT P. Morano 
once stood. That’s the way Morano wants it, 
and his Irish colleagues—PurRTELL, DD, and, 
yes, PATTERSon—welcome him to the clan. 

The earliest Irish settlers were propertied 
folk driven from their native soil by Oliver 
Cromwell. In the big rush following 1700 
were many artisans as well as Catholics and 
Presbyterians seeking religious freedom. 
So many fied to Massachusetts that in 1720 
a court ordered that “Certain families re- 
cently arrived * * * be warned to move off.” 

The Irish moved to New York State and 
northern New England, but still life wasn’t 
easy. Those who founded Londonderry, 
N. H., in 1720 once were attacked by an 
armed band while in church. There they 
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introduced the white Irish potato to New 
England. Some of them founded another 
Londonderry in Vermont. 

In all, according to Geographic, the Irish 
planted more than 7,000 Emerald Isle place 
names on the American map, including 24 
Dublins. (There are two villages of the name 
in Connecticut, one in Southington, the other 
in Colchester.) 

In 2 years before the Revolution, Ireland's 
Ulster County alone sent 30,000 emigrants. 
When war flamed, the Irish so outnumbered 
other patriots that one loyalist, testifying 
in Britain, declared half the Continental 
Army came from Ireland. 

Commodore John Barry, senior officer of 
the United States Navy, from its establish- 
ment in 1794 to his death in 1803, was Irish. 
So was Brig. Gen. Richard Montgomery, first 
American officer to die in the Revolution. 

After the Revolution, 4 native-born Irish- 
men and 4 descendants helped frame the 
Constitution. Another, James Hoban, de- 
signed the White House. Seven Presidents 
of Irish descent later lived there: Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson, 
Truman. The first governors of five States 
(including Illinois) were Celts. 

A big wave of Irish immigrants hit America 
after the potato-crop failure in 1846: In 
10 years 914,119 arrived: The tide surged 
again during the Irish land war toward the 
end of the 19th century. : 

Immigration declined thereafter, but Irish 
influence has continued to spread. 

Irish Prime Minister John A. Costello prob- 
ably will give it some new impetus when he 
visits here this week. 


The Jaycee Creed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I had the opportunity 
of meeting with the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce -of Fanwood and Scotch 
Plains, N. J., on the occasion of their 
charter night. I was greatly impressed 
by the inspired character of that eve- 
ning’s activities and by the enthusiasm 
of the new members, of whom J. T. Grif- 
fin is president, J. G. Johnson and D. R. 
Bowes are first and second vice presi- 
dents, R. J. Gartland is treasurer, and 
W. M. Teets is secretary. At that time, 
too, I had the pleasure of reading the 
Jaycee creed, which is so simple and yet 
so eloquent a statement that I feel im- 
pelled to call it to the attention of the 
Congress. I particularly want to com- 
mend this new junior chamber of com- 
merce for its fine efforts to live up to this 
most worthy creed: 

i THE JAYCEE CREED 

We believe: í 

That faith in God gives meaning and pur- 
pose to human life. 

That the brotherhood of man transcends 
the sovereignty of nation. 

That economic justice can best be won by 
freemen through free enterprise. 

That government should be of laws rather 
than of men. 

That earth’s great treasure lies in human 
personality. 


And that service to humanity is the best 
work of life. 
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The Wall Street Journal Warns the Soviet 
Bid to Swap Inventions and Know-How 
Poses Puzzler for United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, -JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Wall Street Journal report- 
ed in a front-page story on March 12, 
1956, that the Dresser Industries, of 
Dallas, Tex., has made a contract with 
the Soviet Government to bring the 
radically new Russian turbine oil drill to 
America. 


Commenting on this in the New York 
Herald Tribune this morning, Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop said that— 

Great efforts have been made, causing 
much ill feeling among our allies, to prevent 
the Soviets from getting the benefit of West- 
ern know-how in this matter of petroleum 
extraction. But now it turns out, if O’Con- 
nor (vice president of Dresser Industries) 
is right, that the people with the superior 
know-how are the Soviets. And there is at 
least one good reason for thinking that 
O’Connor probably is right, too. 

In brief, Soviet crude oil production has 
increased by over 80 percent in the last 5 
years, thus overcoming the much-touted oil 
fuel shortage, while American domestic 
crude oil production has gone up by only 
22 percent in the same period. 


The Alsop brothers go on to say that 
there is plenty of other evidence of the 
Same sort of progress the Soivets are 
making in other fields. Steel products 
are a- sensitive export category, yet a 
technical -mission of European steel 
masters, headed by Sir Robert Shone, di- 
rector of the British Iron and Steel 
Board, found recently that the Soviet 
Steel plants were actually more efficient 
than three-quarters of the steel plants 
in Great Britain, where the industrial 
revolution began. 


The issues involved here being of the 
greatest importance, I am including the 
articles from the Wall Street Journal and 
the New York Herald Tribune for the 
information of my colleagues: 


[From the Wall Street Journal of March 12, 
1956] 


Ban or Boon?—Soviet Bip To SWAP INVEN- 
TIONS, KNow-How POSES PUZZLER FOR 
UNITED STaTES—RUSSIANS OFFER OIL DRILL 
TO DRESSER INDUSTRIES, Bur PLUMP FOR 
Two-Way DraL—SHADES OF Mr. KAPELYU- 
SHNIKOV 

(By Henry Gemmill) 

Paris.—A gray-haired Texan is hustling 
home from Moscow with a document that 
may revolutionize America’s oil drilling and 
will certainly galvanize Washington official- 
dom into a difficult policy decision. 

The problem posed for officials in the State 
and Commerce Departments: Shall Ameri- 
can manufacturers of “strategic” products 
be permitted to exchange inventions and 
technological skills with the Russians? 

Saying “No” will be difficult in this im- 
Portant test case, for the swap which the 
Texan will present for clearance appears to 
be all to America’s advantage. 
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MR. O’CONNOR’S CONTRACT 


J. B. O’Connor, executive vice president of 
Dresser Industries of Dallas, is bringing with 
him a contract which, if approved by Wash- 
ington, will grant his firm the right to make 
in the States a turbine oil drill, radically dif- 
ferent from the traditional variety. Im Mr. 
O’Connor’s experienced opinion it is far 
better than anything Yank engineers have 
developed, and he has traveled as far as 
western Siberia to watch it in action. 

The Russians claim it not only cuts enor- 
mously the time and expense of tapping oil 
pools—by drilling up to 10 times faster than 
conventional drills—but permits their ex- 
ploitation in a completely different manner, 
For one thing, they declare, the drill makes 
it possible to drill strange multibranched 
wells which can suck petroleum out of fields 
hitherto considered exhausted. 

There’s skepticism among United States 
oilmen about the claims by Russians for the 
turbo drill, and interestingly enough, some 
of it comes from the president of Dresser In- 
dustries, H. N. Mallon, who says he hasn’t 
been in touch with Mr. O’Connor since he 
visited Russia. “It is my personal opinion,” 
says Mr. Mallon, “that there is no drill in 
Russia or anywhere else that can drill 10 
times as fast as American drills.” 

He adds that Dresser Industries has no 
intention of releasing any publicity about 
any deals with the Russians and doesn’t 
know what kind of deal Mr. O’Connor made 
with the Russians. ‘ 

TWO-WAY STREET 


If the deal goes through, Dresser will natu- 
rally pay royalties—the amount has not been 
made public—for each turbodrill made in 
America. If this were all there was to the 
deal, Washington could scarcely find any 
room for deliberating over it. But like most 
international licensing arrangements, this 
one is intended to be a two-way street. In 
return for the Soviet oil-drill designs, Dresser 
Industries will be obligated to provide certain 
oil technology to the Russians. = 

Just what the Russians will get is not 
clear; tight-lipped Mr. O’Connor is not tak- 
ing about this aspect of the contract at all. 
Other sources explain the arrangement this 
way: While it doesn’t open Dresser’s whole 
bag of oil-production tricks to the Russians, 
it requires at the very least that the United 
States firm, if it improves the Soviet-des- 
signed turbobit as it certainly expects to do, 
will have the duty to teach the Russians 
the details of the improvements and grant 
them the right to use them. 

In an open-end arrangement of this sort 
it is difficult if not impossible to predict 
which party would benefit the most in the 
long run. But United States officials, con- 
fronted by Mr. O’Connor’s proposal, may soon 
be obliged to make an educated guess on 
that very question. And they must do their 
guessing against the background of an 
8-year-old cold-war ban on exports of petro- 
leum extracting and processing equipment 
to the U. S. S. R. and her satellites on 
grounds such gear is strategic. 

A SWAP AND A SMILE? 


Exporting information instead of equip- 
ment is something else again, to be sure, 
It’s possible the United States Government's 
East-West trade controllers might smile on 
such swaps as Mr. O’Connor will propose, 
particularly since the American technological 
advances would probably be no secret to the 
Soviets anyway. A favorable ruling could 
open the gates to many more such trans- 
actions, in other industries besides oil, for 
there are numerous signs that the U. 5.5. R. 
would like to develop East-West trade in 
technology. 

One such indicator: Foreign Trade Min- 
ister Ivan Kabanov set up a little ceremony 
wheh the contract with Mr, O'Connor was 
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signed March 2, and made this pointed com- 
ment to the American: “I hope this is the 
beginning of a new relationship between us 
(Russia and America). We can do business 
but that depends on you.” 

The Soviet, in its quest for American tech- 
nology, has often displayed basic bargaining 
weakness—for instance, it has little to teach 
the United States about agriculture and a 
great deal to learn. But in industrial sci- 
ence, as this turbodrill deal indicates, it 
may well be in a more favorable bargaining 
position. The turbodrill is not just a sud- 
den wild Russian idea, as yet unproved. So- 
viet scientists have been tinkering at it since 
1925 when M. A. Kapelyushnikov designed 


‘the first; it was inferior in performance to 


the traditional rotary drill. New teams went 
at the. job in relays but their sucecss has 
come with a rush since the war. By 1940 
some 3 percent of the nation’s drilling was 
being done by the new turbine bits; by 1954 
they assertedly had taken over 65 percent of 
Russian drilling operations. 


FASTER, CHEAPER DRILLING 


Official Russian documents state that the 
new tools have cut the time scheduled for 
drilling wells in the eastern oil districts of 
the Soviet Union from 20 to 40 days, from a 
former 150 to 200 days. They declare the 
cost of boring a given distance of shaft has 
been cut to one-third of ordinary rotary 
drilling expense. 

It could be argued that Russian necessity 
was the mother of the turbodrill invention. 
The Soviet has found it difficult to produce 
enough high-quality steel pipe for traditional 
rotary drilling. ` 

The traditional technique requires the bit, 
digging deep in the earth, to be turned by 
links of rotating pipe stretching all the way 
to the top, where power is applied. The 
strain on the pipe, which may be a mile or 
two long, is terrific, even with the best steel 
it is not unusual for a driller to “lose” his 
drill when the piping snaps. Furthermore, 
energy losses to friction as the pipe turns are 
large, experts say that 400 horsepower ap- 
plied to the top of the pipe in a deep well 
may yield 30 horsepower at the bit. The 
Russian turbobit assertedly permits use of 
light and cheap pipe without fear of its 
breaking, because it is not rotated in the 
rock. Instead, a turbine is attached to the 
bottom end of the pipe; this spins from the 
pressure of water pumped down into the 
well. The turbine in turn spins the bit. The 
Russians say this results in “effective turbo- 
drill face capacity” of 450 horsepower. Mr. 
O’Connor stated at the Moscow signing cere- 
mony that the turbodrill cuts through rock 
at 10 times the speed of a rotary drill. 

The turbobit has been designed, the Rus- 
sians say, so that it can be bent sharply at 
great depth and carried off in a horizontal 
direction. This trick, they say, permits 
major alterations in exploitation of oilfields. 

BRANCHING FOR OIL 


They declare they are getting oil out of 
“exhausted” fields by boring “branches” at 
the bottom: of wells, in the depleted oil- 
bearing structure. These holes shoot off in 
all directions—one diagram in a Soviet tech- 
nical document shows a well splitting off 
into no less than 10 different holes—and 
gather up the scanty oil like the roots of a 
plant. 

In new fields the Russians say they can 
sometimes increase output by “finishing off 
the shaft in a nearly horizontal direction 
along the productive rock layer.” 


By drilling out at a slight steady slant 
the Russians contend they can tap a large 
part of a field with a number of wells tightly 
clustered at the surface. This apparently 
simplifies servicing the wells when they begin ` 
producing, and reduces the problem of gath- 
ering the oil, 
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Recently Russia has introduced the meth- 
od of drilling two wells simultaneously from 
one derrick tended by one crew; the wells 
of course drift apart as they descend. 

Though the idea of the turbodrill is simple, 
getting one that would work proved exceed- 
ingly difficult, and the fact these bugs were 
apparently eliminated indicates engineering 
resourcefulness. A couple of examples: The 
vanes of the turbine, cramped into a tiny 
space, were at first inefficient in capturing 
the power of the flowing water. Their pro- 
files were altered after engineers studied 
research data on wing aerodynamics. 

The first. turbodrills had ordinary roller 
bearings; these disintegrated because of in- 


tense vibration from the drill and because 


rock particles worked their way into the 
metal. The solution was to substitute rub- 
ber bearings. 


NEW DESIGNS 


The Russians are still trying to make im- 
provements. They are developing a system 
of changing worn bits without pulling up the 
drill pipe; they have designed a turbodrill 
that can be raised and lowered through the 
inside of an 8-inch casing. In position at the 
bottom the bit expands to nearly 12 inches 
in diameter when in operation, cutting a hole 
large enough for the pipe to follow. Dresser'’s 
contract would give it rights to make this 
equipment when and if it is perfected. 

The Russians have made no secret of their 
progress; they described it in some detail at 
the World Petroleum Congress in Rome last 
year and much was known about their at- 
tempts even before the war. But many 
Americans were inclined to shrug off the 
whole idea as exaggeration if not fabrication, 

Dresser was one company which did not. 
The company had been a supplier of equip- 
ment to the Soviet in preembargo years, and 
its officials had contact with Russian experts, 
Mr. O'Connor spent 3 months in Russia in 
1947, early in the cold war, but did not at 
that time succeed in negotiating rights to 
the turbodrill. This time he accomplished 
it in 2 weeks of arduous inspection trips and 
very hard bargaining. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 14, 1956] 


MATTER OF FACT 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
THE GONE HORSE 


The dreamy unreality of most current dis- 
cussion of world problems is wonderfully well 
illustrated by the noisy Senate row about 
East-West trade. x 

Several Democratic Senators are in a tow- 
ering rage, real or pretended, because the 
Eisenhower administration has reluctantly 
allowed our allies to increase their trade with 
the Soviet bloc. In reply to the Senators’ 
criticism, Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks has chiefly mumbled that the whole 
subject is classified. This is a very fashion- 
able answer nowadays. 

Meanwhile, anyone who troubles to read 
that not very highly classified publication, 
the Wall Street Journal, must suspect that 
the Senators and Secretary Weeks are argu- 
ing about locking the barn door long -after 
the. horse has gone. 


From the moment the embargo system was 

set up, equipment for extracting and pur- 
chasing petroleum products has always stood 
near the top of the list of forbidden exports 
to the Soviets. In this field the western 
lead was believed to be very great. Since 
the fuel-oil shortage was also believed to be 
one of the chief weaknesses of the Soviet 
. economy, the strictest rules were made to 
perpetuate that shortage. And now the Wall 
Street Journal has turned these rules into 
an ironical joke, with a single story. 

The story is about a Texas concern, the 
Dresser Industries, of Dallas, whose vice pres- 
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ident, J. B. O’Connor, has. made a contract 
with the Soviet Government to bring the 
radically new Russian turbine oil drill to 
America. O’Connor will certainly suffer if 
he is shown to be talking through his hat; 
yet he boldly claims that this Russian turbo- 
drill is up to 10 times as efficient as the con- 
ventional oil-well drills in use in this coun- 
try and throughout the Western World.. The 
technicalities behind this claim have no place 
here. But the joke it indicates is very clear, 
indeed. 

Great. efforts have been made, causing 
much ill feeling among our Allies, to prevent 
the Soviets from getting the benefit of west- 
ern know-how in this matter of petroleum 
extraction. But now it turns out, if O’'Con- 
nor is right, that the people with the superior 
know-how are the Soviets. And there is at 
least-..one good reason for thinking that 
O’Connor probably is right, too. 

In brief, Soviet crude-oil production has 
increased by over 80 percent in the last 5 
years, thus overcoming the much-touted oil- 
fuel shortage, while American domestic 
crude-oil production has gone up by only 22 
percent in the same period. 

Furthermore, there is plenty of other evi- 
dence of the same sort in other fields. Steel 
products are regarded as a sensitive export 
category, for example. Yet a technical mis- 
sion of European steelmasters recently 
found that the large, integrated Soviet steel 
plants were actually more efficient than 
three-quarters of the steel plants in Great 
Britain, where the industrial revolution be- 
gan. This finding was supported by the 
leader of the mission, the able executive di- 
rector of the British Iron and Steel Board, 
Sir Robert Shone. 

According to Sir Robert, the big Soviet 
plants are about as efficient, in terms of out- 
put per worker, as the “top end” of the 
British steel industry. “No instrument one 
could think of was lacking,” Sir Robert said. 
These and other findings of the steel masters’ 
mission so upset Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey that he is reported to 
have sounded the alarm on the highest level 
of the United States Government—which 
was a trifle odd, since the intelligence reports 
have been telling Humphrey the same story 
for at least 2 years before the steel masters 
went to the Soviet Union. 

Again, machine tool exports to the Soviets 
are mostly strictly embargoed. Yet the tough 
and experienced engineers of the American 
Automation Mission found that Russian ma- 
chine tools were both finely designed and ex- 
cellently made. They further concluded 
that current Soviet machine tool output was 
higher than American machine tool output. 
And they found that some Soviet ideas about 
automation techniques looked like advances 
on prevailing American ideas. 

Much other evidence along the same lines 
might also be mentioned, but this should be 
enough to make the point. In sum, the So- 
viet economy has grown very greatly and So- 
viet technology has advanced very rapidly in 
the period since the war. For these reasons, 
the famous embargo is now beginning to be 
self-defeating. In certain very special areas 
the controls may still be worth the inter- 
allied friction that they cause. But all the 
experts agree that in most areas the embargo 
now causes less inconvenience to the Soviets 
than to the American policymakers. 

Tradewise, in fact, the experts think we 
ought to stop worrying about the embargo 
and start worrying about the final conclusion 
of Sir Robert Shone. Shone embodied his 
conclusions in a warning that if the Soviets 
chose to export steel products they could 
undersell most Western countries, deliver on 
their contracts, and make a rather handsome 
profit, too, because of their cheap labor. 
Since the experts further think that thg So- 
viets are now beginning to have an export- 
able steel surplus, Sir Robert's warning ought 
to be taken very seriously indeed. 
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President Hoover Urges Federal Budget 
and Accounting Reforms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, former 
President Herbert Hoover appeared on 
March 15, 1956, before the National Ac- 
tion Conference on the Hoover Reports 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to again urge adop- 
tion of the Hoover Commission’s recom- 
mendations for Federal budget and ac- 
counting reforms. 

I believe that the Congress should 
move as rapidly as possible to a serious 
and thorough consideration of the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
for Federal budget and accounting re- 
forms in view of the billions of dollars 
in savings that are estimated to be pos- 
sible as the result of adoption of these 
recommendations. Senator PAYNE and 
21 other distinguished Members of the 
Senate introduced on February 14, 1956, 
a bill, S. 3199, to implement the majority 
of the recommendations. of the Hoover 
Commission on budgeting and account- 
ing. I introduced in the House on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1955, an exact companion bill, 
H. R. 9402, to bring before the House for 
enactment these same recommendations. 
I believe that these bills should be given 
early and urgent consideration by the 
Congress, 

I would, therefore, commend to the 
attention of the Members of the Con- 
gress the following remarks of President 
Hoover: 

ADDRESS BY HERBERT HOOVER BEFORE THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcu 15, 1956 
I should first pay tribute to the chamber 

for its energetic and understanding support 

of the recommendations of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. Time does not permit 
that I traverse the whole wide area of the 

Commission's recommendations. 
There are, however, reforms in two areas 

of Government that were dealt with by both 

the first Commission and the second Com- 
mission. They reach into every agency of 
the Government. They have been the scene 
of nearly 2 years’ investigation on both oc- 
casions. Reforms have been recommended 
in each case by able and experienced men. 

There is no ideological conflict in them. 

There is no political controversy in them. 

They permit much lament and little oratory. 
They are reforms in the civil service and 

in. budgeting and accounting. These are 

housekeeping jobs. The usual practice is to 
sweep such reforms under the carpet, but 
now they eat holes in the carpet. 

They are technical and bristle with sta- 
tistics. But of all men in the country, you 
are best fitted to understand them: And 
you can save billions of dollars of taxes if 
you can get them adopted. 

REFORM IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


There are about 2,300,000 employees in 
the Federal service, of whom 2,000,000 en- 
tered through some merit test. As a body, 
they are industrious and devoted public 
servants. But they have increased from 
600,000 in 24 years and have increased the 
payroll cost from about $1 billion per an- 
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num to $9 billion. During this vast and 
rapid growth, their organization has failed 
to keep pace with the shift in improved 
methods, the economic and political experi- 
ence of the Nation. 

There were 20 men on the combined Task 
Force and Commisison membership of the 
first Commission who agreed on many needed 
reforms, and some of these were adopted. 
The task force of the second Commission, 
under President Dodds, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, was comprised of 10 members, and 10 of 
the members of the Commission itself sup- 
ported its recommendations. These 20 men 
included 3 former Civil Service Commis- 
Sioners from both political parties, 14 who 
had had previous important governmental 
experience, and 6 who were appointed for 
their experience in personnel service in pri- 
vate enterprise. They comprised men from 
both political parties. No political issues 
were ever raised or discussed. 

These men agreed on three major weak- 
nesses in the Government personnel service: 

1. About 500,000 persons leave the service 
every year, a turnover of over 25 percent per 
annum. That percentage of turnover would 
bankrupt any private enterprise twice a year. 

2. The method of promotion and pay fails 
to produce and hold the kind of top execu- 
tive skill and talent needed in any great 
organization. Ours is a Government of 
changing political parties, and it is the 
civil service which must carry on the Gov- 
ernment housekeeping from administration 
to administration. 

3. Ours is a two-party Government. Po- 
litical parties come into power with a man- 
date as to policies which the majority of the 
people wish established. There are not 
enough policymaking positions today subject 
to party choice to carry out these mandates. 

Do not get scared that we are proposing 
a spoils system, as I shall show you later; 
we wish merely to change less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the total number. 


OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


While these 20 men on the task force ahd 
Commission made many recommendations 
for improvement, I propose to discuss only 
their recommendations on these three ma- 
jor weaknesses. * They are revolutionary. 

To make the civil service an attractive, life 
Profession, and thus to decrease turnover 
and especially to retain talent for the top 
administrative jobs, we proposed to create a 
senior civil service. Employees in this group 
would be chosen from the civil service on the 
basis of character and talent alone, irrespec- 
tive of the present basis of promotion. We 
Propose they should receive pay security and 
prestige, which would keep Government 
talent from being constantly grabbed by 
business. 

The value of such a policy has been shown 
by our military forces which recognize senior- 
ity and other automatic bases of promotion 
up to certain levels. Beyond those levels a 
senior military service is chosen from the 
force by an autonomous board on the basis 
of character and talent. If our top military 
Officers had been chosen on the civil-service 
basis of promotion, the deadwood at the top 
could have lost us two world wars; thus our 
senior civil service proposal has warranty in 
national experience. 

The present salaries and fringe benefits in 
our top civil service are below those in the 
top military service, and worse still, they are 
far below those in private enterprise. 

I have made a rough canvass of a number 
of large private enterprise concerns as to the 
number of top men they require and the sal- 
aries they pay. I sought answers to four 
questions: 

1. What was their total annual expendi- 
tures? 

2. What was their total number of em- 
Ployees? 

3. How many employees did they have re- 
ceiving $15,000 a year and over? 
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4. Likewise, receiving $20,000 a year and 
over? 

Adding up these concerns, I found that on 
an expenditures basis we ought to have 14,000 
employees at $15,000 per annum and over in 
the Federal Government. 

Based on the proportionate number of 
employees, the Federal Government ought to 
have 8,000 reeciving $15,000 and over. 

The Federal Government has 1,364. 

On the basis of $20,000 a year and over, 
I found that on an expenditures basis the 
Federal Government ought to have 6,100, and 
based on the number of employees it ought 
to have 3,600. 

The Federal Government has 633. 

I also found that private enterprise has 
about 1,000 persons at $40,000 a year and 
over. 

The Federal Government has only one. 

This was not a complete investigation, but 
from these rough figures you can get a 
glimpse of why talent leaves Government 
service and why we have this gigantic turn- 
Annn I ani not talking. Abone 640/000 
a year in the civil service. In the senior 


1 civil service we propose that we should start 


h $15,000 per annum and rise to $22,000. 
oe eins i averninest has attractions of 
ats own, but, if we want executive talent 
and character to stay in Government, we 
must do much better than we are doing now. 
We need a much larger number of these 
top executives. A good top executive at any 
salary can save 10 times his salary. 

Now to turn to the third weakness, that 
of policymaking positions. In my view, the 
President needs to have perhaps 2,000 more 
policymaking positions subject to appoint- 
ment by him. As I have said, that would be 
about one-tenth of 1 percent of the present 
civil service, but it rẹlates to the fundamen- 
tal responsibility of maintaining two-party 
Government. Nonpolitical civil-service peo- 
ple should not be required to miake policy 
or to defend administration policy. 

You can make a rough calculation as to 
what this gigantic turnover of 500,000, or 
over 25 percent per annum, costs. The 
Commission found that the machinery of 
replacement costs the Government about 
$500 a person. You can add to that at 
least $1,000 of the beginner’s salary, which 
produces no results while he is learning 
his job. If this turnover could be reduced 
by 200,000 a year, you could multiply it 
into billions of dollars in savings, 

BUDGETING AND ACCOUNTING 


The vital subject of budgeting and ac- 
counting was exhaustively canvassed by the 
first Commission 6 years ago, aided by a 
task force of outstanding public account- 
ants already familiar with Government 
methods. Their major recommendations 
originally were opposed by the Comptroller 
General, the Budget Director, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the chairmen of the 
congressional Appropriation Committees. It 
took 3 years even for parts of it to sink 
in. Legislative and Presidential acts since 
did make improvements, but these reforms 
are wholly incomplete. 

Still more reform seems needed, since 
many of the principles and practices of pres- 
ent budgeting and accounting are inherited 
from the Budgeting and Accounting Act of 
35 years ago, when the Government was 
certainly much smaller. In this time Gov- 
ernment expenditures have increased from 
$4 billion to $65 billion, and the number 
of civilian and military -employees from 
about 850,000 to more than 5,200,000. More- 
over, the budget is so complicated that the 
very book which describes it annually com- 
prises 1,200 pages of fine print, with mil- 
lions of figures, and weighs over 5 pounds. 
If the average Man can understand it, he 
is fitted for the $64,000 prize. 

Budgeting is much more than just pre- 
paring figures and estimates of proposed ex- 
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penditures. The budgeting functions are 
vital to the whole management of Govern- 
ment. In the preparation of the budget 
lies not only the control of departmental 
expenditures but also the power. to insist 
on efficient methods of conduct in the spend- 
ing agencies. And within a more effective 
budgeting system lies the restoration of the 
fuller control of the national purse to the 
Congress, which has in great degree been 
lost. Ever since Runnymede, the control 
of the purse by the legislative body has 
been a foundation stone in liberty itself. 

The second Commission again had the aid 
of a task force of 7 outstanding accountants 
and business executives under Col. J. Harold 
Stewart, with 3 competent consultants. 
They adopted many of the recommendations 
of the first Commission but went further to 
wider reforms. Nine members of the Com- 
mission joined in their major recommenda- 
tions, so that here are 19 experienced men 
who spent much of their time for 2 years 
on this problem. And this time I am told 
that the recommendations ‘tre approved by 
the Comptroller General, the Director of the 
Budget, and most of the other executive lead- 
ers in the Government. The question now is 
adequate legislation. 

Their major recommendations are: 

1. To strengthen the Bureau of the Budget. 

2. The full adoption by the administra- 
tion and the Congress of the performance 
budget based on functions, activities, and 
projects which was recommended by the first 
Commission in 1947 and adopted by the De- 
fense Department in 1950. 

3. An annual accrual budget based on 
actual costs, not upon obligations and con- 
tracts awarded, and services which require 
future payment of money or departmental 
assertions of probable long, future obliga- 
tions. Private industry generally does this, 
and it has been successfully adopted by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The purpose of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations is to greatly simplify the budget 
and in that way the people can understand 
it and, as I have said, can restore to the 
Congress the control of the purse. 

As one example of loss of control of the 
purse, the departments at the end of the 
fiscal year 1954 had an estimated $68 billion 
of unspent appropriations which they could 
use over future years without review by the 
Congress, and of this an estimated $22.8 bil- 
lion had not even a suggestion of being 
obligated. Here is where Congress lost 
control of the purse. 


ACCOUNTING d 


Efficient accounting is also one of our 
Government problems. Accounting means 
more than just tabulating expenditures. 
Proper accounting methods are needed in 
Government, as well as in industry, to pro- 
vide the information for effective manage- 
ment. It has been estimated that 90,000 
full-time employees and tens of thousands 
of additional man-years in part-time efforts 
are required to compile the financial facts 
which Government agencies now need and 
to assure the public of integrity in Govern- 
ment spending. : 

The present law governing accounting was 
passed in 1950 and includes part of the first 
Commission’s recommendations, but the 
Government accounting still needs: 

1. A plan of uniform accounting by the 
agencies so that an accurate, intelligent 
statement of expenditures can be presented 
to the public. 

2. Advancement of more modern account- 
ing methods through the appointment of a 
director for accounting in the Bureau of the 


- Budget whose specific duty would be to work 


out a planned system jointly with the Comp- 
troller General and the Treasury. 

3. Appointment of comptrollers in more 
of the larger agencies to advise the head of 
the agency on financial matters and to en- 
force the policies laid down by the Comp- 
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troller General and the new Assistant Di- 
rector of Accounting from the Bureau of the 
Budget and to recruit and train qualified 
accounting personnel. 

4. A number of reforms affecting the pres- 
ent allotment system, the revolving funds 
property accounting, and other problems, 

You are surely aware by this time that 
budgeting and accounting are important 
matters, but I can throw in a little added 
interest by reading to you the last paragraph 
of the task force’s introduction to its report: 

“The benefits which would result from 
improved financial management cannot be 
calculated with any degree of precision, but 
we believe the resultant dollar savings could 
reasonably be expected to amount to $4 bil- 
lion, which is approximately 8% percent of 
the controllable budget expenditures.” 


IN CONCLUSION 


Your chamber is comprised wholly of men 
to whom personnel problems, budgeting and 
accounting problems are your daily toil and 
the haunt of yoùr sleep. I am sure that in 
these reforms the Congress will value your 
opinions. Here are two goals at which to 
aim at once, and they reach much further 
than saving money and taxes. Competence 
and leadership in the housekeeping of our 
Government are a contribution to freedom 
in every American home. 
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The Role of American Newspapers in 
Handling News on Government Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in RECORD, 
I am inserting an editorial from the 
Winner (S. Dak.) Advocate, under date 
of March 8, 1956, outlining the role of 
American newspapers in handling news 
on government affairs. Editor John L. 
Rigg has clearly pointed out the re- 
sponsibilities of governing bodies in 
making all of the facts available, and 
the duties of the press in presenting this 
information in an unbiased manner: 

Down in Kansas the newspapers are ban- 
ning together to form a committee to see 
to it that newspapers have access to in- 
formation from various governmental 
bodies * * * information that is considered 
of public interest. 

It’s just one of the constant battles 
newspapers must carry on if there is to be 
a reason for their existence. 

Of course there is always a chance that 
an official body or office might want secrecy 
in order to cover up assorted shady deals. 
But a large part of the Kansas newspapers’ 
purpose is more of an educational than 
police nature. 

Many governing bodies, particularly at 
local levels, have two reasons for wanting 
to keep the press in the dark. 

One reason is that some folks think the 
public can be better served if the public 
doesn’t know what is going on. Such peo- 
ple are not dishonest. They merely want 
to do their work in their own way without 


being bothered by the boss, i. e., the public. ` 


Another reason is that some officials do 
not trust the newspapers involved. Unfor- 
tunately some newspapers have justified 
such lack of trust. 
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A newspaper can mishandle public in- 
formation by slanting its reports, by over- 
emphasizing the trivial and playing down 
the important, by reporting some sides of a 
question and ignoring others. 

This Kansas group, as well as newspapers 
throughout South Dakota, has two jobs: 
One is to emphasize to various governing 
bodies, - committees and offices that com- 
plete, honest reporting on public affairs is 
advantageous to them as well as a basic 
principle of American Government. The 
other is to caution the press against abuse 
of the right to know and to inform. 
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Continuing High Morale in the Armed 
Services Demands the Enactment of a 
Uniform Program of Adequate Medical 
Care for Families and Dependents of 
Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE , 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, there 
is scheduled to be shortly presented to 
this House a bill designed to provide a 
uniform improved program of medical 
care for the dependents of members of 
the armed services. The particular bill 
which we shall be asked to consider is 
titled “H. R. 9429.” ’ 

My original interest in this impor- 
tant subject came about from observa- 
tion, during my own World War II serv- 
ice in the Navy, of the beneficial effects 
upon my fellow servicemen of their 
knowledge that their dependents at home 
were receiving proper medical care in 
their absence, and unfortunately my 
observation of the demoralizing effects 
of the information from their depend- 
ents that they were not receiving proper 
medical attention and too often could 
not obtain it. My continuing high in- 
terest in this important subject was 
aroused from my experience here these 
past several years and my opposing ef- 
forts to the Army proposal to close the 
Murphy Army Hospital in my congres- 


.Sional district, the only general hospital 


in the New England region. Out of this 
experience, and without prejudice, I 
must say that I have never yet been 
given what I consider to be a full and 
sufficient reason for the Army’s per- 
sistent planning toward reduction and 
closing of military hospitals, not only 
within my‘area, but in several other 
areas throughout the country. To the 
contrary, it seems to me that their pro- 
gram and attitude on this subject has 
been strikingly contradictory. _ 

On the one hand, they complain about 
the difficulty of keeping good people in 
the armed services for a career and they 
continually ask the Congress to provide 
additional incentives to encourage re- 
enlistments and to attract individuals to 
the military life. Most of their pro- 
posals along this line are for increases 
in pay, but it is remarkable how often 
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their recommendations contain appeals 
for major increases for the highest of- 
ficer rank and meager increases for the 
enlisted personnel. From the repeated 
stories we read of the multitudinous re- 
tirements of personages in the highest 
ranks at comparatively early ages and 
their almost immediate placements in 
the highest paying brackets of business 
and industry, it is difficult for anyone 
to see the need for any greater incentives 
for the higher military rankings. It 
leads one to suspect that the real pur- 
pose too often is to provide higher pen- 
sion levels for early retirement. 

Be that as it may, I Have never heard 
of a single case of a ranking military 
officer who had any trouble getting full 
medical care for his dependents at 
military. facilities. Unfortunately, I 
have heard of too many cases where the 
dependents of noncommissioned service 
people have had extreme difficulty, and 
in some instances, have been turned 
away. Of course, in too many areas 
there are no military medical facilities 
within a reasonable distance and they 
are thus deprived of proper medical 
attention. 3 

It may well be that sometimes, as is, I 
think, sincerely stated by military au- 
thorities, the application of existing laws 
to the particular entitlement is vague 
and technical. If that is so, then this 
legislation we will soon act upon is a 
sound step toward resolving that diffi- 
culty of interpretation. 

H. R. 9429 is designed to provide a uni- 
form program of medical care for mili- 
tary dependents and grant them a stat- 
utory entitlement to such care on a uni- 
form basis throughout all of the uni- 
formed services. In other words, there 
will be no disparity among the types of 
care provided nor will there be any dis- 
parity among the types of dependents 
included, nor should there be any 
further confusion in the minds of mili- 
taryofficials as to who is entitled to what 
care under what branch of the military. 
In short, enactment of this legislation 
will provide by statute a uniform pro- 
gram of medical care which will at last 
nearly fulfill the high obligation of the 
Federal Government to provide ade- 
quate treatment for the dependents of 
those who serve this Nation in uniform. 

Mr. Speaker, in the President’s last 
state of the Union message, he reiterated 
his previous comments upon the im- 
portance of this proposed legislation in 
the following language: 

This year I renew my request of last year 
for legistlation to provide medical care for 
military dependents and a more equitable 
survivors’ benefit program. 


_ Both the Secretary of Defense and the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power and Reserve endorsed and en- 
larged upon the Presidential appeal. 
Mr. Speaker, military morale is of 
vital concern, not only to the Defense 
Department, but to the Congress, in 
meeting our responsibilities to ade- | 
quately provide for national defense. A 
military unit is no better than the spirit 
that exists among its members and the 
morale of their families, despite what- 
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ever powerful war weapons that may be 
Possessed. 

Assurances tosmilitary personnel that 
their families and dependents, and of 
course their own medical needs will be 
fully, competently, and humanely pro- 
vided for is a major factor in the con- 
tinuing maintenance of high spirit and 
morale. Such assurance is also the 
greatest appeal of encouragement for 
continuing reenlistments and desire for 
a military career that can be estab- 
lished. It is obvious, of course, that the 
continuously training career serviceman 
means the best prepared and most effi- 
cient combat force, on an économical 
basis, that can be had. Surely that is 
what we vitally need in these times of 
continuing tension, unrest, and ever- 
threatening Communist aggression. 
The adoption of this legislation is, then, 
of obvious and vital importance to the 
continuing safety and welfare of the 
American people. I earnestly hope it is 
accorded unanimous approval when it 
is presented to the House. j 

Mr. Speaker, in the hearings on this 


measure before the House Armed Serv- . 


ices Committee, it was authoritatively 
estimated that 40 percent of the de- 
pendents of members of the armed serv- 
ices do not now have medical care avail- 
able to them in service facilities. 

Realizing with reasonable certainty 
that this legislation will be enacted into 
law, may I further earnestly hope and 
trust that the Army and the Defense 
Department will not unwittingly con- 
tinue to thwart the projected intent of 
the Congress contained in this legisla- 
tion to provide full medical care to mili- 
tary dependents by perverting insistence 
upon closing more and more of the very 
military medical hospitals and facilities 
that must be kept in operation if the 
objectives of this bill are to be honestly 
and conscientiously carried out. 


University of Buffalo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Buffalo can once again take justifiable 
pride in our splendid university. Free- 
doms Foundation has honored the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo with award of the 
George Washington honor medal, plus 
$200, for its conference on American 
Student life and higher education, held 
last June for 40 foreign Fulbright 
Scholars. 

There is cause for additional pride, in 
the plan for disposition of the cash 
award. In order to achieve a multiplier 
effect, it is proposed that for the next 4 
years an annual award of $50 in silver 
will be presented to the resident of, or 
Student in, Erie and Niagara counties 
who makes the greatest contribution to 
international understanding, with the 
Nominations being judged by the Stu- 
dent Council of the College of Arts and 


Sciences. This was announced by Dr. 
Richard H. Heindel, dean of that col- 
lege who further stated: 

I believe the plan is appropriate in view 
of the nature of the conference which won 
the award and the fact that international 
understanding is a crucial element in the 
American way of life. Besides, it enables 
us to recognize that many persons and or- 
ganizations from the two counties pitched 
in to make the conference a success. 


Among the local cooperating agencies 
last June were Canisius College, Niagara 
University, State Teachers College, and 
the Albright Art Gallery. 


The Administration’s Conbiining Polio 
Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
to the attention of our colleagues the 
following report by Messrs. Don Sheard 
and George Carpozi, Jr., which appeared 
in the New York Journal-American for 
March 9, 1956, on the current polio vac- 
cine shortage. 7 

The article points up that one of the 
reasons for the production bottleneck is 
the long-time lags by the United States 
Public Health Department in approving 
new batches of Salk vaccine. This re- 
port only serves to confirm the remarks 
I made on the floor of the House last 
year on August 1, 1955, during the con- 
sideration of the Poliomyelitis Vaccina- 
tion Assistance Act of 1955. I stated 
then, and I say now, that the Adminis- 
tration has mishandled the entire prob- 
lem, and that the legislation then under 
consideration would not solve the issue 
by merely appropriating more money so 
as to make the vaccine available. The 
public is only too familiar with the re- 
peated, but unsuccessful, requests that 
the Congress made to the executive de- 
partment in an effort to obtain an 
expression of views from the Cabinet 
official charged with the responsibility 
for this program, so that adequate and 
necessary legislation could be passed to 
assure the public that the vaccine would 
be in ample supply. The article that 
follows should serve to remind the 
American people of one more reason for 
refusing to continue this administration 
in office: 

POLIO VACCINE SHORTAGE LIMITS SHOTS TO 

` BROOKLYN 

(By Don Sheard and George Carpozi, Jr.) 

Because of a critical shortage of Salk anti- 
polio vaccine, the citywide program to in- 
oculate children between 6 months and 5 
years of age beginning next Thursday will 
be restricted to Brooklyn. 

Inoculations in the other boroughs must 
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of preventable diseases, who is in charge of 
the program. - 

“We are expecting an early shipment of 
vaccine for 90,000 children,” Dr. Greenberg 
told the New York Journal-American, “but 
when it will come we don’t know.” 

At the same time, doctors throughout the 
city and the metropolitan area report their 
supplies of Salk vaccine almost exAausted. 
Many physicians have none at all. 

While the city’s 5-to-9-year-old age group 
has been inoculated—this age group is most 
susceptible to paralytic polio—only 1 in 1,000 
in other age groups has been inoculated. The 
same situation prevails in New Jersey. 

An investigation by this newspaper dis- 
closes that the bottleneck has been in pro- 
duction. 

Two reasons are advanced for the delay: 

Longtime lags by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Department in approving new 


. batches of Salk vaccine manufactured by the 


wait_until new supplies are received, and the 


outlook for early delivery is not good. 
There are about 200,000 youngsters in the 
age group, but there is only enough vaccine 
for 3,000, according to Dr. Morris Greenberg, 
director of the health department’s bureau 


country’s five pharmaceutical houses, which 
are licensed to produce the vaccine. 

Reluctance of the manufacturers to go all 
out in production, presumably because the 
program lacks an adequate profit incentive. 

A spokesman of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis said production is 
still “zigging and zagging”. 

“It does not seem,” he asserted, “that there 
will be enough vaccine for everyone before 
the onset of the polio season.” 

He attributed the Government’s tardiness 
to the fact that the committee which ap- 
proves the vaccine does not meet but once 
every three weeks in Washington. That 
affects production and distribution. 

Manufacturers reportedly are annoyed by 
the rigid supervision of their production. 

Distribution of the serum, previously han- 
dled by the National Foundation, is now en- 
tirely controlled by the United States Public 
Health Department, which allocates it to 
States on the basis of supply and demand. 
The demand is based on the number of 
children in the eligible ages—6 months to 14 
years. 

In New York, the State department of 
health allocates the vaccine according to a 
ratio of 70 percent to municipal health de- 
partments and 30 percent to wholesale drug 
distributors, who supply doctors. 

Physicians in the metropolitan area re- 
vealed they had each received a total of 5 
Salk vials, each containing 9 cubic centi- 
meters, or enough for 45 children. 

Most doctors said the demand was 3 and 4 
times that. 

CAN’T GET SECOND SHOTS 

In New Jersey, physicians reported they 
gave many children first shots but were un- 
able to get more vaccine for the required 
second shot, usually administered two weeks 
after the first. P 

A Bergen County doctor told this news- 
paper: 

“Only one in a thousand who should have 
gotten the series, received the shots.” 

At the moment, some of the Nation’s vac- 
cine producers are sounding rainbow-tinted 
promises that by June there will be enough 
Salk vaccine “to pour down your throats.” 

They have been saying that since last 
September and by now the optimism has 
worn thin with the Health Department and 
the National Foundation. 

Parke Davis & Co. told the Journal-Ameri- 
can that 1 million cubic centimeters (1 cubic 
centimeter is a shot) is ready, waiting for 
Federal approval, and release by June. 

Eli Lilly & Co. reported a “50 percent in- 
crease” in production and expects to have 
“more than 50 million cubic centimeters by 
midsummer.” 

The other manufacturers, Pitman Moore, 
Sharpe & Dohme, and Wyeth, conceded they 
were “in production” but gave no figures. 

In the midst of the shortage, the mass 
inoculation program which started last 
spring in the school system, for children 5 
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to 9 years of age, comes to an- end this 
month. 
COST HURTS MANY 

All city children up to 15 years of age— 
there are about 1,750,000 in that™bracket— 
must then either go to_their own physicians 
for Salk shorts or, if their parents can’t afford 
it, to school doctors. f 

“At least half of the families in the city 
can’t afford private doctors,” Dr. Greenberg 
said. “The city. will have to inoculate 
them—when it gets the supply.” 

Up to February, a total of 480,000 young- 
sters had received one injection and 390,000 
received the second. 

The program that is scheduled to start 
March 15, under the supervision of the 
Health Department will be a continuing 
one—if the supply of Salk vaccine ever gets 
here, 


. 


Hungarian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, today 
there is being celebrated throughout the 
world the anniversary of the Hungarian 
revolution of 1848, which is Hungary’s 
Freedom Day. We here in this free Na- 
tion under a republican form of govern- 
ment should pause today to pay tribute 
to the many patriots of that great coun- 
try who have shown their zeal in quest of 
the liberties and freedoms which we in 
America enjoy, and perhaps in many in- 
stances take too much for granted. 

In reviewing this epic struggle which 
is commemorated today, it is my hope 
that the many millions of liberty loving 
patriots behind the Iron Curtain today, 
together with the other millions in the 
free world outside of Hungary who are 
of Hungarian lineage, will, on this occa- 
sion be strengthened and. heartened 
anew by this commemoration to the 
principles of freedom for which they 
have previously so valiantly fought, and 
an effort in which the United States 
joins them on this day. 

The following historical recount is 
submitted on the request of Dr. Zoltan 
M. Szaz, a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, formerly of Hungary: 

HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE Day MARCH 15 

(By Dr. Zoltan M. Szaz) 

March 15 is the anniversary of the Hun- 
garian liberal revolution of 1848. A that 
day, the Hungarian youth at Budapest re- 
volted, and enforced the acceptance of several 
democratic reforms calling for representative 
government and the correction of authori- 
tarian abuses with the freedoms of assembly 
and press, including censorship. The day is 
also remembered as the day when the leader 
of Hungarian youth, the well-known poet 
Alexander Petofi circulated a stirring revolu- 
tionary song full of patriotic passion that 
was destined to become the ‘Marseillaise’ of 
the Hungarian revolution. 

The reforms were accepted by the Em- 
peror without resistance in the beginning, 
and in April 1848 the first Hungarian gov- 
ernment responsible to the parliament elect- 
ed by popular franchise was inaugurated. 
However, with the turn of events in Prague 
and Vienna, Austrian armies invaded Hun- 
gary in the fall, but after initial successes 
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they were repelled in the spring of 1849. 
Therefore, in the summer of 1849 the Em- 
peror appealed to the Russian Tsar who 
ordered his armies against the Hungarians. 
This was the first Russian invasion of 
Hungary in the country’s history. In the en- 
suing struggle, Alexander Petofi, 26 years old, 
died on the battlefield, while the regent, Louis 
Kossuth, had to fiee the country, and the 
leading generals and the first prime minister 
were executed after summary trials. Kossuth 
visited many countries endeavoring to se- 
cure support for the Hungarian cause, and 
spent part of 1852 in the United States where 
he was welcomed with great hospitality with 
many Kossuth clubs coming into existence. 
There exists a Kossuth County in the State 
of Iowa even today. 


The anniversary always reminds every 
Hungarian of the rich national and democra- 
tic traditions of Hungarian history. It bears 
witness to the unbowing will to independ- 
ence and freedom entrenched in Hungarian 
spirit if encountering tyranny and national 
oppression. It might be worthwhile to note 
that in 1848 besides the Germans and 
Italians, Hungarians were the first people in 
Central Europe to espouse the cause of con- 
stitutional government and national self- 
determination against authoritarianism and 
absolutism that failed to take into considera- 
tion the desires of its people. Furthermore, 
constitutionalism was always a basic pillar 
in Hungarian political life ever since the 
Golden Bull, the Hungarian equivalent of 
the Magna Carta, signed only 7 years after 
the latter in 1222, which essentially restricted 
the power of the King by guaranties of in- 
dividual liberties. 


Today, Hungary is again under the yoke of 
a more thorough and vicious tyranny than in 
1848, after having fought unsuccessfully the 
invading Soviet armies and subsequent Com- 
munist subversion. Thus, the commemora- 
tion of March 15 gives hope to the Hungari- 
ans behind the Iron Curtain and everywhere 
in the world, that Hungary shall again be 
free, as foreign oppressors never succeeded in 
breaking the will of her people to freedom 
and self-determination. 

Shining examples of resistance to oppres- 
sion in the recent past were, besides 
Cardinal Mindszenty, Bishop William Apor, 
of Gyor, shot by drunken Soviet soldateska 
on Good Friday of 1945 defending the honor 
of Hungarian women who took refuge in his 
wine cellar when the Soviets conquered the 
town, the Lutheran bishop Ordas sentenced 
to several years of imprisonment, and the 
parson and his parishioners of Pocspetro 
sentenced to death or long-term imprison- 
ment for forcibly resisting the nationaliza- 
oes of their schools by the government in 
1948. 


Johnson Should Head Texas Democratic 
Delegation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday last, the Speaker of the 
House, Mr. RAYBURN, released to the 
newspapers in Texas a copy of a telegram 
he had sent to Senator Lynpon B. JOHN- 
son. In it, he proposed that Senator 
JOHNSON accept the nomination as Texas’ 
favorite-son candidate and lead the 
Texas delegation to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention. 


March 15 


Senator JoHNsON said that he would ~- 
like time to think the proposal over, and 
he asked that his fellow Texans do like- 
wise: to consider it and explore it care- 
fully. - Mr. Speaker, a good many Texas 
newspapers have now reacted favorably 
to Mr. RayBurn’s suggestion, and I have 
here a sampling of editorial bpinion from 
these newspapers. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
these editorials in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. What they have to say about 
a great American, our fine majority 
leader in the Senate, is especially note- 
worthy: 

[From the Austin American of March 10, 
1956] 


JOHNSON CHOICE WINS QUICK COMMENDATION 


Sam RAYBURN’s proposal that Texans unite 
on Senator LyNDON JOHNSON as the favorite 
son for Texas’ Democratic nominating votes, 
and his further suggestion that Senator 
JOHNSON be made chairman of the Texas 
delegation, have brought immediate favor- 
able response from many quarters. 

Predicate of the favorite son pledge that 
Texas’ nominating votes be cast for JOHNSON 
for President was laid nearly 2 years ago by 
Gov. Allan Shivers. This idea seems to have 
firm support in -all quarters; and in the 
minds of many, the spectacular Texas leader 
may figure in a much more important role 
if the anti-southern extra-liberals fail to 
dominate the Chicago convention. 

RAYBURN’sS second barrel brought reper- 
cussions, in that the State Democratic ex- 
ecutive committee’s chairman already had 
suggested that, under precedent, Governor 
Shivers would in effect be the prospective 
chairman of the delegation if he wanted it. 

But since Governor Shivers recently has 
disavowed seeking reelection this year, he 
in any event will pass out of the picture as 
titular head of the official Democratic Party 
in September. So will the present State 
executive committee, when a new one will 
be built around the nominee as Governor 
Shivers’ successor. 


The immediately favorable response to the 
‘choice of Senator JoHNsoN both as the fa- 
vorite son and as delegation chairman 
stemmed from the judgment that he is the 
only rallying point on which Texans can 
agree, and that he thus would avert the 
repetition of the two decades of conflict be- 
tween the two major intra-party factions. 

This viewpoint has been expressed typ- 
ically, in editorials of the Waco News- 
Tribune and of the Wichita Falls Times, and 
it has been echoed in other parts of the 
State. 

As the News-Tribune pungently stated it: 

“Texas Democrats, by giving Senator JOHN- 
son the recognition of a favorite son for 
the nomination, could remove for the first 
time in years the prospect of a divided and 
weakened appearance under the Texas ban- 
ner at the national convention. The act 
also would be a fitting tribute to a man 
who has served Texas and the Nation ex- 
tremely well in the United States Senate for 
7 eventful years. LYNDON JOHNSON deserves 
the highest honor his State can give him. 

“It’s a long time until May, when the State 
convention meets to choose the Democrats 
who will speak for Texas in Chicago. There 
are numerous issues and disputes and feuds 
to produce confusion, to add to discord, in 
the ranks of the Democrats of Texas. But 
the tender of State party_leadership in the 
national convention to Senator JoHNSON is 
one move that could unite 99 percent of the 
State’s Democrats. And if they ever needed 
a point on.which they could get together it 
is this spring. 3 

“A season of harmony, in the spirit of 
reasonableness, could work wonders for the 
party and do the entire State much perma- 
nent good. LYNDON JOHNSON’'s philosophy 
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makes him ideal as the symbol of such a 
New day for Texans.” 

Wichita Falls Times spoke out that JOHN- 
SON is the man for the job. It congratulated 
Speaker RAYBURN for his forthright convic- 
tion and good judgment in suggesting such 
an able leader as LYNDON JOHNSON to be the 
State’s favorite son and chairman of the 
Texas delegation. 

It declared that under his outspoken lead- 
ership, Texas without a doubt would have 
a real voice in the proceedings of the na- 
tional convention and would work for the 
nominees of the Democratic Party. 


[From the Waco News-Tribune of March 9, 
1956] 


Texas DEMOCRATS CoULD MAKE Hay WITH 
JOHNSON 


Texas saw plenty of evidence last fall that 


Senator Lynpon B. JoHNSON’s qualities of 
reasonable leadership could produce har- 
mony in the ranks of the Texas Democratic 
Party, long riddled by factional strife. 

Senator JoHNson is above factionalism. 
His record as Democratic leader in the United 
States Senate, a record of achievement un- 
Surpassed and seldom equaled in the history 
of that body, proves his ability to persuade 
others to sink their personal differences in 
the interest of the Nation’s welfare. 

Speaker Sam RAYBURN, in suggesting that 
Senator JoHNnson be accorded the honor of 
leader and standard bearer of the Texas dele- 
gation to the National Democratic Conven- 
tion in Chicago, is merely saying what a great 
many other Texas Democrats said last fall 
when LYNDON JoHNsoN was in the limelight 
of party events. No other Texan matches 
his national stature at this time, and no 

‘other Texan can, by his personality and 

intellect, attract as diversified a following 
in party matters today as can LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON, 

Texas Democrats, by giving Senator LYN- 
DON B. JOHNSON the recognition of a favorite 
sön nomination for the United States Presi- 
dential candidacy, could remove for the first 
time in years the prospect of a divided and 
weakened appearance under the Texas ban- 
ner at the national convention. The act also 
would be a fitting tribute to a man who has 
Served Texas and the Nation extremely well 
in the United States Senate for 7 eventful 
years. LYNDON JOHNSON deserves the high- 
est honor his State can give him. 

It’s a long time until May, when the State 
Convention meets to choose the Democrats 
who will speak for Texas in Chicago. There 
are numerous issues and disputes and feuds 
to produce confusion, to add to discord, in 
the ranks of the Democrats of Texas. But 
the tender of State party leadership to the 
national convention to Senator JoHNSON is 
One move that could unite 99 percent of the 
State’s Democrats, and if they ever needed a 
Point on which they could get together it 
is this spring. 

Political sharpshooting, parading of old 
bitterness, and other pettifogging won’t make 
the Democratic Party in Texas strong. A sea- 
son of harmony, in the spirit of reasonable- 
hess, could work wonders for the party and 
do the entire State much permanent good. 
LYNDON JoHNSON’s philosophy makes him 
ideal as the symbol of such a new day for 
Texans, 


[From the San Antonio News of March 8, 
1956] 


JOHNSON SHOULD HEAD TEXAS DEMOCRATIC 
DELEGATION 


Senator Lynvon B. JOHNSON is the logical 
choice for chairman of the Texas delegation 
to the Democratic National Convention in 
Chicago in August, where he also would cer- 
tainly be due the honor of favorite-son status 
as a token of the State's and the party's 
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appreciation for his outstanding public 
services. . 

House Speaker Sam RAYBURN, recognized 
leader of the loyalist or liberal Democratic 
faction in Texas, has indicated a willingness 
to join in statesmanlike compromise to place 
JoHNSON at the head of the delegation, 
saying: 

“Under his demonstrated leadership I 
think Texas would have a real voice in the 
national convention.” 

We wholeheartedly agree. In fact, this 
newspaper first suggested that course in 
October 1955: asserting: 

“He is no doubt the only man in Texas 
who could hold together anything like a 
representative delegation from this State.” 

We believe that Senator JOHNSON would 
accept that responsibility—the only apparent 
chance—for restoring a measure of har- 
mony to the faction-rent Democratic Party 
in Texas. 

And we strongly urge that Gov. Allan 
Shivers and the other leaders of the more 
conservative wing of the Democratic Party in 
this State match RAYBURN’s good common- 
sense in this instance by similarly agreeing 
to support the selection of JOHNSON to head 
the Texas delegation. 

Senator JoHNSON’s middle-of-the-road 
moderate approach to national and party 
issues undoubtedly reflects the political 
philosophy of the great majority of rank- 
and-file Texas Democrats. And no one else 
can match his rare combination of political 
genius, soundly principled statesmanship, 
and widespread popular support among all 
elements of the Texas electorate. 

For the past several presidential years, the 
Texas Democratic Party has been hurtfully 
split down the middle by the seemingly in- 
terminable political war between its two 
major factions. The opposing forces are now 
once again alined for a no-holds-barred 
battle in the local and State conventions in 
May for control of the Texas delegation, with 
the result again likely to be inconclusive, 
divisive, and harmful to this State’s poten- 
tial influence in the national convention. 

We believe that the people are fed up 
with this factional fighting and want a rep- 
resentative delegation that can speak as a 
genuine cross-section of the Democratic 
Party in Texas. And it is virtually certain 
that can be achieved only under the leader- 
ship of Senator JoHNSON, who has won the 
unreserved respect of both major wings of 
the national party for his splendid achieve- 
ments as Senate majority leader, 

In view of President Eisenhower’s deci- 
sion to seek reelection, it is generally under- 
stood that Senator JoHNSON does not con- 
template any serious bid for the Democratic 
nomination this year and favor for according 
him status as Texas’ “favorite son” candi- 
date should not be taken as implying that 
he should. However, that move, which would 
further increase his national stature, could 
have considerable significance in looking 
toward the presidential election year of 
1960, which might. be quite a different mat- 


ter. 

As a politically independent newspaper, we 
are sincerely and earnestly interested in 
having the best and strongest possible lead- 


ership in both major parties. And with . 


Senator JoHNSON heading this State’s dele- 
gate to Chicago, the Texas Democratic Party 
would have the best opportunity in many 
years for achieving both constructive inter- 
nal compromise and a more influential voice 
in national affairs. 


[From the Victoria Advocate of March 11, 
1956] 


It’s JOHNSON FOR FAVORITE SON 
As the Advocate pointed out some time 
ago, Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON is in ex- 
actly the right position to be presented to 
the 1956 Democratic National Convention as 
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Texas’ “favorite son” candidate for president. . 
As was predicted then, a really serious | 
movement in this direction had to wait on ' 
the Senator’s full recovery from his heart. 
attack of last year, for a demonstration of | 
his continued effectiveness as majority | 
leader, and for a “kickoff.” É 

The kickoff was supplied this week by; 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN; who pointed out that 
JOHNSON might very well look better and 
better to the convention as it gets under 
way, and that he could become a candidate 
behind whom the quarreling factions of the 
Democratic party could unite. 

The Senator has indicated that, while he 
will not seek to force himself into the desig- | 
nation, he would consider it an honor and | 
would accept. 

Actually, the State can hardly afford not 
to present the Senator as its favorite son. | 
As a man of great stature nationally, of 
course, he would be a much more potent 
favorite son than many who have been pre- 
sented to conventions by delegations from 
assorted States in the past. 

Moreover, neither the role of favorite son 
nor the role of the party’s candidate, even 
if he happened to receive the nomination 
but lost the election should seriously harm 
his political future. 

This is an opportunity for Texas to honor 
one of themselves who has served admirably 
his Nation and his State, under trying cir- | 
cumstances which would have been too much | 
for a lesser man to handle. 

It is an opportunity which must not be | 
passed up. 


[From the San Angelo Standard-Times of | 
March 10, 1956] 
SENATOR JOHNSON LocicaL MAn To LEAD | 
RETURN TO PARTY i 

The Democratic Party of Texas, which | 
Governor Shivers created as an entity distinct | 
and separate from the National Democratic | 
Party, has served Texas well. 

It effective in coalescing Texas’ op- | 
position to the tidelands steal. It was a per- | 
fect vehicle for carrying conservative Texas 
into the Eisenhower camp in 1952. And it 
has been indispensable to Governor Shivers 
in maintaining his control over the Demo- |; 
cratic machinery of the State. 

But basically the Democratic Party of Texas | 
has always been a fiction. For 4 years it has 
successfully asserted its right to participate | 
in the National Democratic Party without 
submitting to the national party's discipline. | 

In reality, the Democratic Party of Texas | 
has been an independent party, maintain- 
ing its power with the help of an appropri-, 
ated name and the leadership of an able and 
courageous Governor. 

But now its days are numbered. 

This week SAM RAYBURN, Speaker of the 
House, suggested that Senator LYNDON B.! 
JOHNSON be the “favorite son” candidate of 
the Texas Democrats at the national conven. | 
tion. This would put Senator JOHNSON in 
charge of any delegation Texas sends to the 
convention. i i 

No Democrat of statewide standing (in- 
cluding Governor Shivers) can publicly op- 
pose Senator JOHNSON as the “favorite son” 
and delegation chief without great embar- 
rassment. It is difficult to foresee any 
strong opposition to RayYBURN’s proposal; 
and, in the absence of opposition, it is sure 
to go through. 

This means that Democratic Party func- 
tionaries and workers of almost all political , 
complexions will unite behind Senator JoHN- | 
SON, leaving the Democratic Party of Texas 
isolated and impotent. i 


It means that JoHNSON will emerge as una | 
disputed leader of the party in this State,! 
eclipsing the Governor and every other po- j 
litical figure on the horizon. | 

It means that the united Democrats un- 
der JOHNSON will enjoy the advantage of anj 
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appealing cause—return to the party fold, 


harmony, etc.—while the remaining Shivers- _ 


crats have only a lost cause—interposition. 

During the 1952 campaigns, the Shivers- 
crats had real issues in the tidelands and 
corruption in the Truman Administration. 
Interposition is not such an issue. Except 
in east Texas, interposition is generally re- 
garded as an ancient fiction useful only as a 
point of debate for lawyers not otherwise em- 
ployed. 

It appears that the Democratic Party 
workers in Texas are rapidly returning to 
their natural affiliation as loyal adherents of 
the national party. 

No observer or politicians, however, should 
confuse the return of Texas Democrats to 
the discipline of the national party with a 
general movement of Texas independents 
toward Democratic national candidates and 
away from Eisenhower. Bisenhower is more 
popular today among Texans than he was 
in 1952. It is unlikely that the personal 
attraction of any of our Texas Democrats can 
dim the appeal of a great President. 


[From the San Antonio Express of March 8, 
1956] 


SENATOR JOHNSON REFLECTS TEXAS POLITICAL 
TEMPER 


Texas Democrats know they are headed 
into a first-class scrap among themselves 
this summer unless they can rally behind a 
moderate, peacemaking- leader. 

The logical leader, of course, is Senator 
Lynvon B. JoHNsoN, majority leader of the 
‘United States Senate. 

Such course was suggested Wednesday by 
Congressman Sam RAYBURN, the veteran, able 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. Congressman RAYBURN’S view 
is a reasonable one; under Senator JOHN- 
son’s chairmanship, the Texas delegation 
would have a potent voice at the national 
convention in Chicago. 

Senator JoHNsON is a middle-road, mod- 
erate-conservative. That is also the political 
temperament of Texas majority. 

As a peacemaking plan, we endorse Mr. 
Sam’s proposal to make Texas senior Senator 
the delegation chairman in Chicago. We 
further endorse the Speaker’s suggestion 
that Texas Democrats put Senator JOHNSON 
forth as a favorite-son candidate for the 
presidential nomination, it being generally 
understood the Senator is making no serious 
bid for the nomination in view of President 
Eisenhower's availability for a second term. 

And certainly, going to the national con- 
vention as Texas’ favorite son and leader 
of the Lone Star Democrats will put LYNDON 
JoHNSON in the spotlight as a man to be 
reckoned with as a potential 1960 presiden- 
tial nominee. 


[From the Abilene Reporter-News of March 
9, 1956] 
TEXAS POLITICS ASTR 


Texas’ internal politics, as well as its role 
in the National Democratic Party picture, 
hotted up this week with the próposal from 
Bonham by Speaker SaM RAYBURN that Sena- 
tor LYnDonNn B. JOHNSON become Texas’ fa- 
vorite-son candidate for the presidential 
nomination. / 

The role of favorite son usually carries with 
it control of a State’s delegation to the na- 
tional convention, and it was this delegation- 
heading role of JoHNSON as proposed by 
RAYBURN that shook the State’s politicos to 
their foundations. 

At first, Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey, the compro- 
mise choice for Texas’ National Democratic 
chairman, came out strongly for the Ray- 
burn proposal, but later he modified this to 
say that his endorsement applied only to 
JOHNSON’s favorite-son role. 

This quick shift of Ramsey underscored a 
simple but potent fact: Governor Shivers 
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has ambitions to lead the delegation to the 
national convention. The Governor himself 
had merely said “no comment” regarding the 
Rayburn proposal as this was written, and 
his close friends were equally cautious. It 
is possible the Ramsey shift reflected the 
Governor’s attitude: that is, that JOHNSON 
as a favorite son was acceptable, by heading 
the delegation to the convention is some- 
thing else again. 

“Mr. Sam” himself left no room for doubt 
on that point. His statement declared 
JoHNSON is the key to the State’s political 
troubles, by which we take it to mean the 
need for reuniting the party factions in the 
State. oat 3 

But RAYBURN added significantly: “When 
he is made the favorite son I think it would 
well follow that he should be chairman to 
the Chicago convention”—that is, chairman 
of the Texas delegation. 

However this squabble works out, the na- 
tional party might go further and fare worse 
than to select Senator JoHNnson, majority 
leader of the Senate, as chairman of the na- 
tional convention itself. A man who has 
shown surpassing skill in guiding the Senate 
over many a rough shoal should be able to 
serve as ringmaster of a national convention 
with one hand.tied behind his back. 


[From the Temple Telegram of March 9,, 


1956] 


SHREWD STROKE BY RAYBURN MAY BRING 
TEXAS DEMOCRATIC UNITY 


With one shrewd stroke, Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN has just about unraveled the prac- 
tical problem: facing the Democratic Party 
in Texas this year. 

Mr. RAYBURN proposes that Senator LYN- 
DON JOHNSON be made the Texas “favorite 
son” candidate for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination, and that JoHNson in 
that capacity head the Texas delegation to 
the national Democratic Convention. 

That gentleman left dangling from the end 
of the limb is Governor Allan Shivers, who 
has no hope of “favorite son” designation but 
has rather desperately wanted to control the 
Texas delegation to the national convention. 

In fact, most of the skirmishing and work 
done by’the contending Democratic groups 
in Texas in recent months has been on this 
very question: Who shall head the delega- 
tion and how shall the delegation be in- 
structed? 

RAYBURN’s plan not only makes obvious 
sense, but has additional plus values. JOHN- 
sON is the ranking Texas Democrat, and with 
the exception of RAYBURN himself the only 
Texan of sufficient national status to be re- 
garded seriously as a Presidential candidate, 
“favorite son” or otherwise. And if he has 
that designation, he is clearly the right 
choice to head the delegation. 

The plan cuts away much of the support 
Shivers might have had in his fight to con- 
trol the delegation, which he and his sup- 
porters have planned to wage in the coming 
precinct, county and State convention. 
Most of his supporters are simply not going 
to be in position to oppose JOHNSON, 

And this plan will largely repair, if not 
heal, the party breach in Texas. It already 
has the strong approval of the Democrats 
who stuck with the party in 1952. But it 
can’t accurately be termed a “loyalist plot” 
because JOHNSON has been careful not to 
identify himself with either side of the 
Texas struggle. He stuck with his party all 
the way, but stayed out of the internal bat- 
tling in Texas insofar as possible. For that 
reason, the 1952 bolters have no valid 
grounds on which to oppose him. 

JOHNSON’s desire to function as a Demo- 
cratic peacemaker in Texas became publicly 
apparent last fall when he took that position 
in his speech at the now-famous Whitney 
dinner. And his reply to the RAYEURN pro- 
posal Wednesday underlines the position he 
took earlier: He said he will consider the 
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proposal, and that he hopes all Texas Demo- 
crats will do the same. £ 

It is safe to predict that they will, and just 
about as safe to predict that their decision 
will be favorable. 

For the first time in years, there is now a 
good chance for a clear-cut decision within 
the Democratic Party in Texas, and for a 
subsequent unity that has been and is sorely 
needed. 


The American Bar Association Fails the 
American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I received an invitation to join 
the American Bar Association. 

I had been a member for many years 
but discontinued my membership be- 
cause of the association’s irreprehensible 
and utterly indefensible action in re- 
jecting the application for membership 
of a very able and distinguished New 
York City jurist, for the sole reason that 
he is a Negro. Many times since I had 
been approached to rejoin and on each 
of these occasions I was told that the 
association’s policy in this respect had 
been changed. 

Upon examining the application form 
that I received a few days ago, I ex- 
perienced once more the disappointing 
conviction that the association’s policy 
has not undergone any substantial varia» 
tion. The sixth line of the application 
form requires the applicant to indicate 
his race by making an appropriate 
mark after one of the following: “Cau- 
casian,” “Mongolian,” “Indian,” and 
“Negro.” Why not go the rest of the 
way, and put in a request for the ap- 
plicant to name his religion? 

Is it conceivable that an association 
of lawyers, of advocates, of individuals 
who are suposed to be the paladins and 
praetorians of justice and who are 
supposed to dedicate their lives to the 
cause of justice, should forget the basic 
principles of justice upon which the su- 
preme law of our land is founded “that 
all men are created equal.” 

In connection with its membership 
drive, the American Bar Association 
transmits to potential applicants a book- 
let descriptive of its achievements, pre- 
sent activities, its services, and objec- 
tives. Among its list of achievements, 
the association declares it “has consis- 
tently pursued, and is today carrying 
on with increased vigor, a campaign to 
instill in the public mind an understand- 
ing of the fundamental principles of the 
Constitution and a keener appreciation 
of the privileges of American citizen- 
ship.” i 

I take this opportunity to remind the 
association that it abuses and destroys 
its right to exist if in recruiting members 
some persons are in fact considered less 
worthy than others—only because there 
is a difference in the color of their skin. 
The spirit of racial superiority is utterly 
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in conflict with those basic principles 
that form the foundation of a true dem- 
Ocratic way of life. 

Here, indeed, we may apply the maxi- 
im that the association should practice 
what it preaches if it wants men to fol- 
low its preachments and to regard the 
organization as the protagonist of the 
principles of human justice. It is high 
time the American Bar Association 
changed its policy. 

If it does not do so, then I suggest it 
drop the word “American” from its 
name. The simple words “bar associa- 
tion” will be more appropriate. 


Bili To Amend Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill which would author- 
ize the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
loans to the operators of farms which 
are smaller than those capable of sup- 
Porting family units. 

This bill is intended to supplement the 
Purposes of H. R. 8834 and H. R. 8835, 
which I earlier in the session introduced 
to liberalize credit through the Farmers 
Home Administration, to worthy farm- 
ers who cannot obtain credit from pri- 
vate sources, but who can repay such 
loans is given liberal enough terms, In 
€ssence, this bill would: 

First. Authorize real estate loans to 
Owner-operators of family-type farms 
for the refinancing of debts. Insured 
loans for this purpose may not exceed 
$45 million per fiscal year. This would 
authorize refinancing as the sole purpose 
of the loan where it is now limited to an 
incidental loan purpose. 

Second. Authorize real estate and op- 
erating loans under titles I and II of the 
act on less than adequate farms where 
Satisfactory off-farm income is to be 
available. This would permit the De- 
Partment to more adequately serve the 
credit needs of farmers and ranchers for 
housing and other farm buildings and 
assist low-income farmers under the 
Rural Development Program. 

Third. Increase the aggregate amount 
of insured loans for a fiscal year from 
$100 million to $125 million. 

Fourth. Eliminate the present limita- 
tion on insured loans of not exceeding 
90 percent of the fair and reasonable 
Value of the farm, thereby placing the 
insured loans and direct loans under 
title I on the same basis. 

Fifth. Eliminating the requirements 
that loans may not be made in excess of 
the average value of efficient family-type 
farm management units in the county, 
thereby making it possible to serve any 
family-type farm operator who is other- 


ee eligible for credit services under the 
ct. 
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Sixth. Provide that, not to exceed 10 
percent of the annual appropriation for 
operating loans under title II may be 
used for loans in excess of $10,000 but 
in no event in excess of $20,000. 

Seventh, Permit in justifiable cases, 
due to causes beyond the borrower’s con- 
trol, outstanding loans to be renewed or 
extended for a period not to exceed 11 
years and also authorize the agency to 
make further loans in such cases during 
the ll-year period. Present limitation 
is 7 years. 

Eighth. Change the name of loans un~ 
der title II from “Production and Sub- 
sistence Loans” to “Operating Loans.” 

Ninth. Extend and revise the author- 
ity under the statute for the compro- 
mise, adjustment, and reduction of debts 
for loans being serviced by the agency. 
These suggested amendments are based 
upon operating experience that would 
improve the loan-servicing aspects of 
the agency’s program. 

Tenth. There are several other minor 
changes of less significance but which 
would improve the administration of the 


program. 


A Bill To Establish a Plan and Appropri- 
ate Procedures for the Promotion of 
Employees of the Government on the 
Basis of Merit — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the record 
will show that I have consistently been a 
strong supporter of our career employees 
and the civil-service merit system. Un- 
fortunately, similar support has not been 
universal for there has been a disposition 
in some quarters to discredit the civil- 
service system and Government em- 
ployees. We have noted with great con- 
cern efforts to wreck the merit system by 
adoption of procedures for the filling of 
positions by appointment or promotion 
on the basis of political endorsement. ; 

I have waited and hoped that the Civil 
Service Commission under its charter as 
chief architect and protector of the merit 
system would step forward and offer a 
sensible, workable, and long overdue pro- 
gram for the promotion of Federal em- 
ployees on the basis of merit. My hope 
has not been fulfilled and the wait has 
been in vain—for no such move has been 
made and it seems clear that none is to 
be expected. 

However, I am hopeful that the lack of 
attention by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to this very important matter is due 
to inertia rather than opposition to a 
program for the promotion of employees 
on the basis of merit. I say that for the 
following good reason: No claim is being 
made that the program proposed in the 
bill I am about to introduce is complete 
or beyond improvement in every respect 
or minute detail. Therefore, should the 
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Civil Service Commission recognize defi- 
ciencies in certain areas, I invite their co- 
operation to the end that they be over- 
come and an acceptable program be de- 
veloped and quickly enacted into law. I 
suggest that on this occasion no useful 
purpose would be served by forwarding to 
the Congress a run-of-the-mine objec- 
tion letter in the event they are not in 
complete agreement with every little 
detail. Rather it is hoped that the Civil 
Service Commission will offer construc- 
tive suggestions. 

Mr. Speaker, I introduce for appropri- 
ate reference a bill to establish a plan 
and appropriate procedures for the pro- 
motion of employees of the Government 
on the basis of merit. An identical bill 
is being introduced today in the Senate 
by Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, of South 
Carolina. 

I am attaching a statement herewith 
explaining the provisions of the bill: 

` Moss’ EXPLANATION OF BILL 

The /purpose of this bill is to provide a 
plan and procedure for the promoting of 
Government employees to positions of in- 
creased responsibility on the basis of merit. 
While such a plan will in greater measure 
facilitate the placing of qualified employees 
in positions having greater responsibility, 
it will at the same time provide an appro- 
priate incentive for employees to make the 
public service a career. 

It is the normal desire of every employee 
to be accorded recognition for superior serv- 
ice, and after mastering the requirements of 
a particular position, to expect considera- 
tion for promotion to a higher position 
which will give him added responsibility and 
demand a higher degree of resourcefulness 
and competence. For the individual em- 
ployee, this avenue of advancement is an 
incentive to do his job well and to make 


-it possible to move on to another position 


in which he will be better paid and in which 
his capabilities will be better utilized. For 
the Government, a promotion program can 
produce the advantage of high employee 
morale and increased productivity. 

In the absence of a well-defined policy and - 
operating procedure under which all em- 
ployees receive the consideration they de- 
serve, promotions are too often made on 
the basis of political or personal favoritism. 
Opportunities for advancement are often 
awarded to those whose experience, train- 
ing, or performance do not qualify them for 
more exacting assignments. 

TITLE I 

Title I is designed to establish a promo- 
tional system for positions in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government and of 
the-government of the District of Colum- 
bia which are in the competitive civil serv- 


ce. 

The bill provides for the creation of a 
promotional board in each department ‘and 
agency to direct the operation of the pro- 
motional system. The promotional board 
will consist of a chairman designated by the 
Civil Service Commission and two other 
members selected jointly by the chairman 
and the head of the agency in which the 
board is to function. 

It will be one of the responsibilities of 
each board to see to it that employees are 
informed of promotional opportunities. 
This feature of the program is of para- 
mount importance, because it has been the 
unfortunate experience of many an employee 
that a position to which he might have 
aspired had been filled before he learned that 
a vacancy existed. 

The examinations are, under terms of this 
bill, to be objective and give maximum 
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weight to experience, length of service, and 
demonstrated ability. Written examinations 
will be required only to the extent that 
they may be necessary. 

The bill sets forth in some detail the 
method to be used in grading examinations, 
and for appraising the education, experience, 
and other qualifications of persons who de- 
sire to be placed on promotional lists, and 
stipulates that the lists shall be established 
by grade or level of responsibility. The bill 
also describes the method of certification of 
eligibles from the promotional lists and of 
their selection for appointment. 

A procedure is provided for appeal from 
the rating given in a promotional examina- 
tion. An employee also may appeal if he 
feels that he has been prevented by a super- 
visor or a fellow employee from taking an 
examination or otherwise availing himself of 
the promotional procedure. 


TITLE II 


Title II is designed to establish a promo- 
tional system for positions in the Postal 
Field Service. The system is tailored to fit 
the special needs of the postal service just 
as title I is tailored to fit the needs of the 
Government exclusive of the postal service. 


Tribute to John McCormack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, with 
the Congress being honored today by the 
visit of the Honorable John A. Costello, 
Prime Minister of Ireland, and with the 
approach of the feast of St. Patrick, this 
is a fitting time to call attention to the 
following tribute to the great John Mc- 
Cormack who is equally beloved in his 
native and adopted lands. The author 
of the article is Mr. George J. Shevlin, 
108 Esther Street, New Smyrna Beach, 
Fla., who heard John McCormack sing 
on two occasions, once at a concert for 
servicemen at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in 1917. I know all the Members 
will enjoy reading Mr. Shevlin’s inter- 
esting tribute which follows: _ 

TRIBUTE TO JOHN MCCORMACK 

One of the most beloved gentlemen of 
Irish birth, ever to capture the hearts of 
Americans, was the late John McCormack, 
internationally famous tenor of the operatic 
and concert world. His great charm and 
personality was like a glow that filled the 
great concert halls whenever he appeared. 
Born in Athlone, Ireland, he became an 
American citizen in 1914. His life was made 
up of three fundamentals: his faith, his 
work, and his family. A fourth should be 
added: his devotion to his friends. It might 
also be said that he had a great zest for liv- 
ing. The wonderful story of his domestic 
life was indeed rich with happiness and filled 
with love and devotion to his family. In 
her book I Hear You Calling Me, Countess 
McCormack writes of her husband John (to 
whom she was married 37 years)—“he was 
such a forceful character that it was diffi- 
cult to keep up with him.” His enthusiasm 
for people, places, music, art and other forms 
of beauty was unbounded. There was no 
pretense about him. Lover and admired by 
the great artists of his day their acclaim was 
summed up in the words of Madame Schu- 
mann in 1918 when she praised. “his ex- 
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quisite vocal production, marvelous breath 
control, perfection in coloring the tone and 
inimitable manner of telling a story in song 
with ease and patience.” Much has been 
written concerning the rare excellence of 
John McCormack’s. voice which he always 
regarded with sincerity—as a gift from his 
Maker—and for him to make the best of it, 
In his memoirs John McCormack writes one 
song, more than any other, has been identi- 
fied with my career and my success all over 
the world is: I Hear You Calling Me. I have 
sung it in London, Dublin, Perlin, Prague 
and in far off Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 
China, South Africa, in fact, all over the 
United States. 

In the interest of charity John McCormack 
gave generously of his time and servic’. 
In recognition of his services to Catholic 
charities he was honored by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI with the title of Papal Count. 

At the beginning of World War I he offered 
(at his own expense) a fund raising concert 
tour of the United States for the benefit of 
the American Red Cross. This was accepted 
and the financial returns have never been 
equaled in the annals of the American Red 
Cross. 

Typical of the great spirit of good fellow- 
ship which he projected was contained in a 
letter received from the commander, United 
States Naval Department of Training Camp 
Activities and sent to John McCormack’s 
manager, i. e., “It may be of interest to 
you to learn that in my program at League 
Island navy yard last night—my audience 
of 1,500 men sang a toast to John McCormack 
in honor of his becoming an American citi- 
zen. I do not think that any of us will ever 
forget the great inspiration that came with 
this unusual incident. The men stood and 
we sang Mother Machree and we followed 
this with the Star-Spangled Banner and three 
healthy cheers of Mr. McCormack—who we 
feel has been one of the greatest instruments 
for good this country has ever known.” 

In 1945 while in middle life death came 
to this great personality in his beloved 
Dublin, Ireland. Following his death there 
appeared in the London Sunday Times the 
following extracts from a tribute by Ernest 
Newman, famous music critic and long time 
friend of John McCormack: “I never knew 
him in his public or private singing to be 
guilty of a lapse of taste—of making an 
effect for mere effects sake. He was a patri- 
cian artist, dignified even in apparent un- 
dress, with a respect for art that is rarely 
met among tenors. There is no one to take 
his place. 

From Sister Joseph Cyril, his nurse, came 
the following remarks: “John McCormack 
now lives only as a memory and I not only 
hope but pray and feel certain that the desire 
has long since been realized which he ex- 
pressed the day he said to me: ‘When I go 
to Heaven I will be able to rival the angels 
there when I will join them in singing the 
praises of God.’ May he rest in peace.” 


Middle East Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, by fail- 
ing to assert a firm stand in the inter- 
est of maintaining peace through action 
to provide Israel with strength to offset 
Communist aid to Arabia, the United 
States leaves herself morally indefensi- 
ble with respect to any future alliance 
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against her between those we would like 
to consider friendly nations and the 
Communist world. This is not to say 
that we should encourage or aid an arms 
race in the Middle East. It is a his- 
toric fact, however, that the free world 
cannot with impunity ignore an obvious 
imbalance of power such as exists be- 
tween Israel and Arabia, with Com- 
munist aid and the unwitting aid of 
democratic nations flowing freely to 
Arab States, a people numbering some 
45 million, and the lack of counterbal- 
ancing assistance to Israel, with her 
population of less than 2 million. 
This preponderance of power on the 
part of the Arab States, with Communist 
abetment, is an invitation and a tempta- 
tion to open hostilities and aggression. 

Under unanimous consent I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp the following 
editorial from the Jewish News of 
March 2, 1956, with its thought-provok- 
ing analysis of this situation and the 
consequences to be expected if our State 
Department continues its bungling 
actions: 

THE HUMILIATING MESS IN WASHINGTON 


There is chaos in our Nation's Capital. 

The mess in Washington has assumed a 
moral aspect with the extension of military 
assistance to the vast Arabian oil-producing 
area. 

There are inquiries and probes. There will 
be more of them. But even if the State 
Department should again reverse itself, as 
it did within 43 hours between the on-again, 
off-again embargo on the Saudi Arabian tank 
shipment, and should grant to Israel her 
meager request for some heavy arms with 
which to defend herself, the inconsistency 
of our State Department. can no longer be 
either explained or excused. 

Attempts haye been made by the State 
Department and by the darlings of the Arab 
propagandists in this country, under the 
leadership of Dorothy Thompson and Dr.. 
Garland E. Hopkins, to clamp down on dis- 
cussion of Middle Eastern affairs in the forth- 
coming presidential political campaign. 
President Eisenhower has alined himself 
with that viewpoint. He, his Secretary of 
State, and their associates, have, by a most 
inconsistent act—that of sending arms to the 
Arabs while admonishing Israel that as 
guardians of our Government's destinies they 
are bent upon avoiding an arms race—nulli- 
fied their advice and have thus ended an- 
other irrational policy. 

The time has come for frank speaking. 
There are 1,700,000 Israelis, including 250,- 
000 Moslems and Christians who share the 
fate of 1,450,000 Jews in that little land in 
the Middle East. These people are sur- 
rounded by 45 million Arabs. The peace of 
Israel's 8,000 square miles of land is endan- 
gered by guns, tanks, bombers, MIG'’s, pointed 
at a defenseless people from 3 million square 
miles of enemy territory. The arch enemy 
of democracy, the Soviet bloc, is providing 
the arms for the threatened assault on the 
Holy Land. The democratic nations have 
resorted to lip service in their protests against 
Soviet intrusions in that area. But while 
blaspheming with insincere resentment, 
Great Britain openly armed the Arabs, and 
our country became a party to an interna- 
tional sin. 

The time has long passed when we must 
apologize for strong words, or for sentiments 
uttered in newspapers published in areas 
heavily populated with Jews. That was a 
trick of the enemies of decency. The proper 
approach is evidenced in such expressions 
as we have read in the Detroit News, in the 
editorial Where Does This End? on Febru- 
ary 21: 
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“If we have so enslaved diplomacy to 
Military considerations it seems time to 
take a clearer look at where we are headed. 
Arming our friends under the implied 
threat that otherwise they will join our 
‘enemies has the smell of blackmail and 
the look of diplomatic bankruptcy. The 
Only possible move to recover a posture of 
Peace now is to permit commensurate arms 
Sales to Israel. But where does this sort 
of whipsawing stop short of war?” 

The Chicago Daily Sun-Times editorial, 
Blunder on Arms, calls the Saudi Arabian 
shipment “bungling.” Newspaper through- 
Out the land, radio commentators, men of 
good will among all faiths, are horrified by 
the contradictory, inexplicably heartless 
Policies of our State Department. 

Dr. Max -Lerner refers to President Eis- 
enhower’s statement in his natural gas veto 
Message in anger of the “arrogant” corrup- 
tion that created “doubt concerning the in- 
tegrity of governmental processes,” and asks: 
“Will he now apply the same moral standards 
to Dulles and the State Department, and 
veto their flagrant policy of favoring’ the 
Arabs? Or will he allow a fatal doubt to 
Cling to an American policy involving not 
Just gas and profits! but world peace and 
the blood’ of peaceful people?” 

Now, there must be no end to blunt 
Speaking. We call to witness again Dr. 
Lerner, one of our country’s most eminent 
Students of world affairs, whose New York 
Post Arms, Oil and Blood column makes 
these justified charges, on the score of the 
State Department's apparent secret handling 
of the tank shipment to Saudi Arabia: 

“The issue of the attempted concealment 
of the facts is a phase of the more serious 
issue of the camouflage of principle. Many 
Americans had taken in good faith the State 
Department fears of a Middle East arms 
Tace. Now it turns out that Dulles, Hoover, 
George Allen and company never for a mo- 
Ment meant it. They used the no-arms-race 
argument in refusing defensive arms for Is- 
rael, but discarded it when they shipped 
tanks to Saudi Arabia. 

“Dulles has placed the American Govern- 
Ment in an impossible situation. He 
Showed high indignation at the arms deal 
between Russia and Egypt. Now our own 
arms deal weakens the indignation power of 
Dulles. 

“The State Department has a curious group* 
of defenders now.. One is Dorothy Thomp- 
Son, who used to hate the Nazis, then turned 
to hating the Communists, and now turns 
her hatred against the Jews both in Israel 
and America, whom she lumps together as 
“Zionists.” One might have thought she 
would hesitate to propagandize thus for 
those who have just received Communist 
arms. The other is Garland Evans Hopkins, 
who is playing the Goebbels line about Jews 
Putting Israel ahead of their own country. 

“The ironic fact is that not all the yielding 
to Arab blackmail (after all, says Miss 
Thompson, we heed their oil and their per- 
Mission for an air base). will do us much 
good in the end. The Arabs must reason 
that an American government ready to be- 
tray the Israelis to them could have no moral 
answer when the Arabs, in turn, betray 
America to Russia, 

“How about the effect on the leaders and 
People of Israel? They may conclude that 
the cat is now out of the bag, and that de- 
Spite Dulles’ pious cliches he never for a 
moment intended to hold the balance evenly 
bétween the Arabs and Israelis. Seeing how 
Quickly the embargo was lifted again, they 
May conclude that the blackmail of oil 
` profits and the air-base lease will count for 
More than the nightmare vision of an Arab 
bombardment of Tel Aviv and Haifa. 

“Our first task is to prevent a war. If we 
do this by getting the Arabs to sit down at 
the peace table, then let us forget about 
arms to anyone. But the Arabs do not listen 
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to our peace pleas. .Hence we must make 
certain that their growing armed strength 
will not embolden them to attack. A neu- 
tral policy of giving arms to neither side will 
be dangerous, since the Communist flow of 
arms to. Egypt (and now to Syria) leaves 
Israel at the mercy of the Arab League. The 
only immediate step we can take to avoid 
war is to help Israel defend itself, and thus 
warn Egypt and Syria away from the adven- 
ture.” 

The facts cry aloud against injustice and 
in defense of every rational move to protect 
the peace .of the Middle East and of the 
world. How long will our leaders yield to 
blackmail? 
haters dominate the scene at a time when 
every effort must be made not merely to 
avert a war by unrealistic demarcation lines 
and unhappy bungling of arms sales, but 
through serious efforts to secure genuine 
peace agreements between the contending 
elements in the unhappy Middle Eastern 
struggle? 

The time to answer these questions, Mr, 
Dulles, is now. 


Bill To Amend Credit Union Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a proposed amendment 
to the Credit Union Act I am introducing 
today, along with an explanation of the 
proposal. It is as follows: 

Following amendment of the Federal 
Credit Union Act as proposed, the sections 
referred to would read, through the amended 
parts, as follows (portions in brackets being 
the additions): 

“Section 7 (5), Federal Credit Union 
Act (12 U. S. C., sec. 1757 (5)): To make 
loans with maturities not exceeding 3 years 
to its members for provident or productive 
purposes upon such terms and conditions as 
this chapter and the bylaws provide and as 
the credit committee [ (except as provided in 
section 11 (d) of this chapter)] may ap- 
prove, at rates of interest not exceeding 1 
percent per month on unpaid balances (in- 
clusive of all charges incident to making the 
loan) : Provided, That no loans to a director, 
officer, or member of a committee shall ex- 
ceed the amount of his holdings in the 
Federal credit union as represented by 
shares thereof.” 

“Section 11 (d), Federal Credit Union Act 
(12 U. S. C., sec. 1761 (d)): The credit com- 
mittee shall hold such meetings as the busi- 
ness of the Federal credit union may re- 
quire and not less frequently than once a 
month (of which meetings due notice shall 
be given to members of the committee) to 
consider applications for loans. No loan 
shall be made unless approved by a majority 
of the entire committee and by all the 
members of the committee who are present 
at the meeting at which the application 
is considered: [Provided, however, (i) the 
credit committee may delegate to the treas- 
urer or assistant treasurer authority to ap- 
prove a loan to a member of a Federal 
credit union which is secured in its en- 
tirety by an assignment of shares in such 
Federal credit union owned by such member 
which are not impaired by pledge or as- 
signment as security on any other loan to 
such member or others, and (ii) the credit 
committee may appoint one or more loan 
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officers, who may be the treasurer or assist- 
ant treasurer, and delegate to him (them) 
power to approve or disapprove loans within 
limitations authorized by the committee on 
any such loan officer. The applicant for a 
loan may appeal from the decision of the 
loan officer to the credit committee. No 
loan officer, including the treasurer or as- 
sistant treasurer, if appointed as such, shall 
have authority to disburse funds of the Fed- 
eral credit union for any loan which has 
been approved by him except as to loans 
secured in accordance with subdivision (i) 
of this subsection. No more than one mem- 
ber of the credit committee may be ap- 
pointed as a loan officer. A loan officer may 
be compensated to the extent authorized by 
the board of directors. All loans approved 
by treasurer, assistant treasurer, or a loan 
officer shall be reviewed by the credit com- 
emittee at its next regular meeting].” 

There are two purposes in the proposed 
legislation. The first is to permit the credit 
committee of a Federal credit union to dele- 
gate to the treasurer or assistant treasurer 
authority to approve a loan which is fully 
secured by the member’s shares in the credit 
union, and to disburse funds therefor. In- 
this respect, if the treasurer or assistant 
treasurer has authority to approve and dis- 
burse a loan secured by shares it might pre- 
vent the member withdrawing them to meet 
his needs, particularly if he must have funds 
immediately. Members usually prefer to bor- 
row than to withdraw savings. 

The second purpose is to give the credit 
committee the right to appoint one or more 
loan officers and delegate to him (them) 
power to approve or disapprove loans within 
limitations determined by the committee, 
with the applicant having the right to appeal 
from the decision of the loan officer to the 
credit committee. No loan officer would 
have authority to disburse funds for any 
loan which he has approved as a loan officer, 
if he is also a disbursing officer of the credit 
union, except as to loans fully secured by the 
borrowing member’s. shares. 

The credit committee will have the respon- 
sibility of appointing the loan officer, and 
all loans made in accordance with either of 
the foregoing provisions must be reviewed 
by the committee at its next regular meeting. 

The enactment of these amendments to 
the Federal Credit Union Act would enable 
federally chartered credit unions to render 
more“prompt and efficient service to their 
borrowing members. 


Outstanding Bowling Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to congratu- 


` late the members of the Wyoming Valley 


Bowling Association, which includes a 
large portion of my constituency of Lu- 
zerne County, Pa., for the outstanding 
record which they have achieved in re- 
cent nationwide bowling competition. ~ 

One team, comprised of George Billick, 
George Tomek, Michael Cuce and Frank 
Clause, rolled the Nation’s highest 3- 
game total for a 4-man team—a com- 
posite score of 2,673, in a nationwide 
match held last January. 

Two other constituents of mine— 
Harry Zoeller and George Pacropis—in 
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competition held at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
rolled the 8th highest doubles total in 
the history of the American Bowling 
Congress. Their total for 3 games was 
1,365. 

I am very proud of the national rec- 
ords which these gentlemen have estab- 
lished, and anyone who is conversant 
and experienced in the sport of bowling 
will agree with me that these men have 
done an outstanding job in representing 
their respective teams as well as the 
Wyoming Valley Bowling Association. 

I wish them all even greater success 
in future nationwide competition. 


Pell City Courthouse Dedication ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. -HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
statement made by my colleague, Mr. 
Roserts, of Alabama, at the dedication 
of the magnificent new county court- 
house in Pell City, Ala., on March 3: 

PELL Crry COURTHOUSE DEDICATION 


It is a great honor to be here with all of 
you today on this occasion of the dedication 
of the new county courthouse. This mag- 
nificent new courthouse can truly be claimed 
one of the most beautiful in the Nation and 
it is only fitting that it should grace our 
lovely St. Clair County. 

The history of St. Clair County is fascinat- 
ing and, indeed, one which is truly American. 
The county was created by an act of the 
Alabama Territorial Legislature in Novem- 
ber 1818, and was named in honor of the very 
prominent Revolutionary War soldier, Gen. 
Arthur St. Clair. As man pushed the 
frontier southward and westward, St. Clair 
County played an important role. Here in 
1813 Gen. Andrew Jackson erected Fort 
Strother just above the shallow ford across 
the Coosa River which in 1540 had been 
visited by DeSoto’s expedition. Fort Strother 
was vital as a base of operations against 
the Creeks during the Creek Indian War. 

The heritage of St. Clair County with its 
area of 641 square miles, is one in which all 
of us can take pride. The first county court- 
house was begun in Ashville in 1821. The 
branch courthouse in Pell City was begun in 
1903. Now today we witness this fi- 
cent new edifice, a symbol of the faith and 
the pride which the citizens of this com- 
munity and the county have in their fine 
local government. 

At this time I should also like to pay my 
respects to the Honorable Judge Forman, 
who has been probate judge of St. Clair 
County since 1935. Judge Forman, in co- 
operation with the able members of the 
County Commission has done much to guide 
the growth and progress of our county. 

On this very pleasant occasion-I wish to 
extend my congratulations to this com- 
munity and the county. I feel that this 
lovely new building symbolizes the faith, 
so characteristic of all of you—your faith 
in the progress in the future, 

The building of this courthouse is the 
beginning of a new era in the history of 
St. Clair County. With one of the finest 
road systems in the State, through the efforts 
of your able probate judge and members 
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of the county commission, the foundation 
has been well laid for the progress that is 
to come. Industry will be balanced with 
agriculture. Recently the Alabama Power 
Co. announced the building of 5 dams— 
2 of which will border on St. Clair County. 
The hydroelectric power developed at these 
dams will furnish the necessary electricity 
which industry is seeking. 

It is the duty of the Congress, under the 
Constitution, to develop our great waterway, 
the Coosa River, which is more than 659 
miles long and extends from the city of 
Rome, Ga., to Mobile, Ala. And,-it is.going 
to be developed. 

The Bible says, “Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” Let us have the vision 
today to realize our responsibilities and to 
develop our young people who must take 
over the reins of leadership in a few years. 
Let us here resolve that as we dedicate this 
magnificent edifice that we at the same time 
shall dedicate ourselves to the continuing 
development of this great county to the end 
that it may take its place in the forefront 
of Alabama’s 67 counties and with its great 
natural resources it may make a great con- 
tribution to the defense, health and wel- 
fare of our State and our Nation. Let us 
all remember, as said in the 127th Psalm: 


“Except the Lord build the House 
They labour in vain that build it 
Except the Lord keepeth the city 
The watchman waketh but in vain.” 


Opportunity to Plan 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an excellent editorial that appeared in 
the Denver Post, Denver, Colo., March 
10, 1956: 

OPPORTUNITY TO PLAN 


The best news that Colorado has heard 
in many, many years is the news that the 
House of Representatives passed the upper 
Colorado River storage project bill, and that 
any differences between the House version 
and the Senate version approved last year 
will be quickly accepted by the Senate. 


The bare fact of passage of the bill is wel- 
come, but the real impact of the House ver- 
sion has not been emphasized. It is this: 
That, at the urging of Gov. Edwin C. John- 
son, the House version provides for a divi- 
sion of the profits that will be made from 
the big storage reservoirs. Each of the four 
States will receive a certain percentage— 
Colorado’s is 46 percent—of these profits, 
earmarked for use in developing the water 
resources of that State. And this guaranty 
of a steady source of funds for development 
and use of water within the borders of Colo- 
rado means that the industrial and agricul- 
tural development of the Western Slope— 
one of the most richly mineralized areas on 
earth—may be undertaken in a planned and 
orderly fashion. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the assured source of funds for 
water development. Until Governor John- 
son, over the protests of some newspapers 
that he was rocking the boat and the com- 
plete indifference of others, made it clear to 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the States of 
Utah, Wyoming, and New Mexico that Colo- 
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rado intended to insist on an equitable plan 
for developing the river, there was no assur- 
ance that Colorado would receive anything 
of importance from the project. The bill 
that all but the governor supported con- 
tained so many projects in other States that: 
practically all the power profits for genera- 
tions would have been required to pay for 
them, and Colorado, which supplies over 
70 percent of the water to the river, would 
have had to beg the Congress every year for 
appropriations for developing its own water. 

With the division of power profits agreed 
upon, Colorado may take its time in deter- 
mining precisely how our water is to be de- 
veloped. We can study the needs of agri- 
culture, of our western slope cities, and of 
future industries based on our vast deposits 
of uranium, oil shale and coal. We have 
the opportunity to plan our future without 
the fear that someone else will steal our 
chance if we don’t take it. We can almost 
guarantee a future as bright as our intelli- 
gence allows. 

And every citizen of Colorado should re- 
member that we have Governor Johnson and 
his determined insistence on equity on the 
Colorado to thank for these blessings. 


Critics Seethe as Dulles Travels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following column writ- 
ten by Constantine Brown which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star on 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956, in which Mr. 
Brown states that Democratic and Re- 
publican leaders in Congress are an- 
noyed at Secretary Dulles’ current trip 
to the Far East at a time when a serious 
crisis is developing in the Middle East: 


è CRITICS SEETHE AS DULLES TRAVELS—SECRE- 
TARY’s TRIP DURING Miv-East Crisis BRINGS 
New BLASTS aT DIPLOMACY BY AIR 


(By Constantine Brown) 


There is increased annoyance among Re- 
publican and Democratic leaders in Congress 
that at a time when a crisis may set the 
whole Middle East ablaze Secretary of State 
Dulles is once more traveling far from his 
important knitting in Washington. 

- The tendency of Mr. Dulles to establish a 
new kind of “diplomacy by air” may be in 
keeping with 20th-century progress. But 
many legislators who appreciate the serious- 
ness of our situation would prefer that Mr. 
Dulles take fewer trips and handle our affairs 
directly from Washington in close coopera- 
tion with Congress. 

There is no question that Mr. Dulles’ 
deputy, Herbert Hoover, Jr., is an able man. 
But he does not enjoy the same prestige as 
his chief with White House advisers who 
stick their fingers more. deeply into the 
diplomatic pie when Mr. Dulles is away or 
with his own underlings who “prepare” 
policies. 2 

The international situation, insofar as we 
are concerned, is deteriorating alarmingly. 
The bland expressions of optimism from high, 
Officials that there is no reason for alarm 
certainly do not make an impression on Mos- 
cow’s skillful maneuvers. The latest Syrian- 
Israeli incident certainly belies Mr. Dulles’ 
statement on February 24 that we have 
the Russians on the run. 
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So serious has the Middle Eastern situation 
become that the Pentagon, at the request 
of the State Department, has taken steps 
to have marines available immediately in 
the Middle East to protect American lives 
and property. 

Considering the high tension and fanati- 
cism prevailing in the Middle East it is hard 
to say what may happen to our citizens or to 
the Marines if they are landed for the protec- 
tion of Americans. - 

The British have taken similar steps by 
sending additional paratroops and trans- 
port planes to Malta and Cyprus. It is pos- 
sible, however, that an intervention to pro- 
tect their citizens in any Middle Eastern 
country could be misinterpreted by the 
Arabs. The summary dismissal of Gen. John 
Bagot Glugg has created much bitterness in 
Britain. This is being cleverly exploited by 
the Soviet agents throughout the Arab 
lands. The arrival of British forces, more 
than that of American Marines, could set off 
an open conflict. It certainly would provoke 
shouts of “colonialism.” 

The Soviet Union has been working hard 
to provoke another “war by proxy” as it did 
in Korea. The difference is that the Korean 
conflict was more of à local nature, involv- 
ing mainly the United States, while an Is- 
raeli-Arab conflict involving British and 
American token forces for the protection of 
their citizens might have unlimited con- 
sequences. 

Some optimists in Washington maintain 
that the situation is not as serious as it ap- 
pears on the surface. After all, they say, 
don’t we have the United Nations whose role 
is to keep the peace of the world by a collec- 
tive effort of all peaceloving countries which 
form that assemblage? So far the U. N. has 
Proved even less effective than the old League 
of Nations. : 

The Soviet Union is definitely behind the 
Israeli-Arab conflict and has had a share in 
Jordan King Hussein’s dismissal of General 
Glubb. Is there any chance that the So- 
viet Union would vote in the U. N. Security 
Council for measures designed to improve the 
present situation and to prevent violent out- 
breaks in the Middle East? 

Ever since it- was officially known that 
Moscow had decided to provide the Arab 
States with modern military equipment, it 
has been painfully clear to the few realists 
in the State Department and to an over- 
whelming number of military men in the 
Pentagon that Russia intends to create an- 
other war by proxy in which she would have 
to contribute only weapons and military ad- 
visers while the others will have to shed 
blood. Such an outbreak would place Amer- 
ica and Britain in a hopeless position. This 
May sound like pessimism in these days of 
Peace and prosperity at home. It is, how- 
ever, a reality recognized in Washington by 
all those who do not follow the policy of hid- 
ing their heads in the sand or adopt political 
“Couéism” that every day in every way things 
are getting better and better. 


Letter and Petition Regarding Alcoholic 
Beverage Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received the following letter on be- 
helf of legislation to prohibit the trans- 
Portation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
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tising in interstate commerce and its 
broadcasting over the air: 
HELENA MontT., March 10, 1956. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. METCALF: We are enclosing pe- 
titions concerning the Slier and Langer 
bills. We are very much concerned that 
something be done to stop this harmful 
advertising. Will you kindly include the 
number of signers in the -CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD? 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. W. EKLUND. 


Enclosed with this letter was the fol- 
lowing petition, signed by 32 residents 
of Helena: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully peti- 
tion you to exercise the proper discretion 
vested in you by passing legislation to pro- 


-hibit the transportation of alcoholic bev- 


erage advertising in interstate commerce 
and its broadcasting over the air, a practice 
which nullifies the rights of the State under 
the 21st amendment to control the sale of 
such beverages. 

At a time when 1 out of 10 drinkers is 
becoming an alcoholic there should be no 
encouragement to increasing the use of 
such beverages. Children and youth are 
being misled to consider them harmless, 
especially by the audio and visual suggestion 
of radio and television. 


A Bill To Limit the Total Amount of Price 
Support Which May Be Made Available 
With Respect to the Products of Any 
Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, we have in 
this country some 4.7 million farms, of 
which some 480,000 produce about 51 
percent of the total value of all farm 
products sold. As you can see, these are 
the largest and most efficient farms 
operated by farmers with the highest 
income. 

Under our price-support program, the 
largest commodity loans have been made 
not to family-sized farms, but to corpo- 
ration farms which are found among this 
9 percent or 480,000 farms which produce 
over half of all our agricultural products. 
For example, two corporation farms re- 
ceived cotton loans last year in excess 
of $1 million; 2 received wheat loans in 
excess of $325,000, and 2 received corn 
loans in excess of $100,000. 

I seriously doubt, Mr. Speaker, that 
these largest farms require unlimited 
price-support assistance. Our objective, 
as President Eia rende pointed out ir 

is special agricultural message in early 
enact: is to protect the family-sized 
farm. For this reason, I send to the 
desk for introduction a bill which pro- 
vides that price support shall not be 
made available during any calendar year 
with respect to the products of any one 
farm of a total value, determined on the 
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basis of the support price, in excess of 
$100,000. < 

It is the large corporation farm en- 
couraged by a rigid 90 percent price pro- 
gram that has been producing wheat, 
cotton, and corn for Government storage 
warehouses, rather than for human con- 
sumption. This they have been able to 
do by applying to their land just the 
right amounts of labor and equipment 
which enables them to produce the larg- 
est output at the lowest possible cost per 
unit of output. This, of course, results 
in the highest gross income which is 
possible to achieve with their particular 
size of farm, or, as the economist puts it, 
“scale of plant.” 

A measure of their success in filling 
Government warehouses is provided by 
the inventory levels of wheat, corn, and 
cotton held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as of January 31, 1956, the 
latest date for which this data is avail- 
able. At that time the Commodity 
Credit Corporation held in inventory: 
871,691,644 bushels of wheat, 746,698,536 
bushels of corn, 6,684,441 bales of cotton. 

This limitation of $100,000 is high 
enough to give full protection to effi- 
ciently operated family farms and in this 
respect follows the recommendation 
President Eisenhower made in his spe- 
cial agricultural message. It is also high 
enough to prevent any adverse effect 
upon the price-support program, and the 
total amounts of commodities which 
some producers might put on the market 
as a result of the limitation will not be 
so great that they would materially affect 
the market price. 


Deserved Praise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I wish to insert a news article and 
two editorials concerning by colleague 
from downstate Connecticut, the Honor- 
able ALBERT P. Morano, who last week 
announced his candidacy for a fourth 
term as Congressman from Fairfield 
County, Conn. 

The editorials from the Stamford Ad- 
vocate and the Bridgeport Post, both 
dated March 9, contain well-deserved 
tributes to a popular and able Repre- 
sentative. It is a pleasure for me to 
bring them to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

[From the Bridgport Post of March 9, 1956] 
ANOTHER HAT IN THE RING 

There has been no doubt, no months of 
anxious waiting, no question of fitness or 
ability to serve, in regard to the political 
candidacy of a man close to all of us in 
Fairfield County. We are pleased to note 
that Representative . ALBERT P. MORANO, 


Greenwich Republican, will seek reelection 
in November. 


AL Morano has been, in the minds of prac- 
tically all our citizens, Democrats as well as 
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Republicans, a ““good Congressman,” and 
he deserves a fourth term. 

He has built up a record for public service 
as a Member of the National Legislature, but 
more particularly as the Representative of 
the people of the Fourth District. He has 
been constantly ready, as thousands of peo- 
ple know, to go into immediate action when 
a constituent wrote to him or telephoned to 
him for something he needed, or wanted 
done in Washington. Whatever requests 
have been put to him he has answered with 
friendly interest. 

As a member of the important Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, he has worked closely „with 
the Eisenhower administration and the for- 
eign policy as enunciated by the President 
and Secretary Dulles. He has only recently 
defended the administration policy against 
attack by the Democrats, expressing regrets 
that it had become a partisan issue with 
them instead of the more desirable biparti- 
san course advocated by the President. 

Mr. Morano’s renomination is assured, and 
since the district is overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican, his return to Congress is almost a cer- 
tainty. It would be most difficult to unseat 
him, not because his party is stronger, but 
because of his record, and the service he has 
rendered at all times to all our citizens. 


[From the Stamford Advocate of March 9, 
1956] 


Mr. Morano RUNS AGAIN 


Representative ALBERT P. MORANO has an- 
nounced that he will run again for the 
Congress. 

We suggest that he will have as little difi- 
culty in securing the nomination from his 
party as Ike will in San Francisco. 

Mr. Morano was elected in 1950 for the 
first time by a majority of 23,094. In 1952, 
undoubtedly aided by the Eisenhower land- 
slide, he received a majority of a mere 32,- 
706. This did not discourage him and in 
1954 he massed a 56,808 majority. They say 
there is a point of diminishing return but, 
somehow, we don’t believe Mr. Morano has 
reached it yet. 

Representative Morano is a member of the 
important House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
He has promised that, if the opposition in- 
sists, he will acquaint the people with the 
“great progress in our foreign relations made 
by the Eisenhower administration.” This 
should lead to an interesting campaign. We 
can hardly wait to hear the objections Mr. 
MoraNno’s opponents will make to the ending 
of the Korean bloodshed, the strengthening 
of our alliances to a point where Russia has 
had to give up_its policy of military aggres- 
sion, and our close cooperation with Britain 
on world problems. 

The district has been well served by Mr. 
Morano. It is good to know that he is willing 
to continue in its service. 


A Bill To Require the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus To Develop Farm Income Data by 
Economic Class of Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come evident to me that one of the first 
steps in formulating agricultural legis- 
lation which can meet the problems of 
different types of farmers depends upon 
our obtaining accurate annual farm in- 
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come data by economic class of farm. 
Average farm income figures and per 
capita income figures in agriculture do 
not provide adequate guides for the 
formulation of legislation designed to in- 
crease. the economic well-being of 
farmers, 

For example, the 1954 Agricultural 
Census reveals that we have 4.7 million 
farms. Two million of the larger com- 
mercial farms, although mostly family- 
type in nature, produce nearly 85 percent 
of our annual marketable crop value 
and their owners receive nearly 80 per- 
cent of net farm income. On the other 
hand, 2.7 million of the smaller family- 
type commercial farms, residential farms 
and part-time farms produce only about 
15 percent of the annual marketable 
crop value and receive about 20 percent 
of the net farm income. 

It is obvious from these data, that 
average per capita and family incomes 
derived by dividing 4.7 million farms into 
the 19.9 billion dollars of agricultural 
income which farmers receive from all 
sources distorts completely the economic 
well-being of various types of farms. Ob- 
viously most of the 4.7 million farms that 
produce 85 percent of our annual crop 
values and get 87 percent of our net farm 
income provide their owners with per 
capita and family incomes much higher 
than the average. Such averages also 
add to the fact that the per capita and 
average incomes of most of these farmers 
are just as high as the average per capita 
and family incomes of nonfarm workers, 
but when the incomes of the owners of 
2.7 million smaller farms are combined 
with the 4.7 million I have just mention- 
ed and the total divided into net farm 
income, the latter’s incomes appear much 
higher than they really are and the 
former’s incomes are much smaller than 
they really are. 

Now then, with respect to-.price sup- 
port policies, it should be obvious that 
90 percent price supports will never nar- 
row the gap between average per capita 
and family farm and nonfarm incomes 
because over half of our farms produce 
very little, therefore, can sell very little 
and because they have little to sell they 
cannot obtain price supports. For a great 
number of the owners and operators of 
the 2.7 million small farms, other types 
of programs can better serve to increase 
their economic levels of living than price 
support programs. 

If the Members of the Congress had 
annual data showing the distribution of 
income by economic class of farms, they 
would better be able to legislate policies 
for different phases of productive farms. 
For example, the Census Bureau defines 
a farm as 3 acres or more of land if the 
annual value of agricultural products 
produced amounted to $150 or more. 
Places of less than 3 acres are counted 
as farms if the annual value of sales of 
agricultural commodities amounted to 
$150 or more. With the use of such a 
definition of a farm being relied upon, 
it is important that we have annual data 
giving us the number of farms, for ex- 
ample, which produced products valued 
at $25,000 or more; the size of the per 
capita and average family incomes of 
their owners and operators; and at the 
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other end of the scale, it is important 
that we have the same data relative to 
the number of farms which sold products 
valued at between $250 and $1,200; and 
the average per capita and family in- 
comes which those farms returned their 
owners or operators. When such data 
are available on an annual basis, it will 
be much easier for not only the Members 
of Congress, but the general public as 
well, to better understand the types of 
programs which can best meet the needs 
of different types and sizes of farms. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I send 
to the desk for introduction, a bill which 
would require the Bureau of the Census 
in conducting current population sur- 
veys to include and publish annually 
money and nonmoney income data re- 
lating to per capita and family farm in- 
come by economic class of farm. 

This is introduced as a companion 
bill to S. 3145 introduced by Senator 
WATKINS. 


Resolution of Young Republicans of 
California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
young Republicans of California met in 
a most interesting and stimulating con- 
vention last month. After their study 
of many important issues of the day, a 
number of well-considered resolutions 
weré adopted. Among these was one 
dealing with the problem of Government 
economy and efficiency as treated by the 
Hoover Commission. I call this resolu- 
tion to the attention of the House and 
particularly to the members of commit- 
tees concerned: 

Whereas the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission represent a considerable 
study by interested, able, and conscientious 
citizens under the able leadership of one 
of our great Americans, the Honorable Her- 
bert Clark Hoover; and 

Whereas many of the recommendations 
will reduce or eliminate waste and ineffi- 
ciency in Government caused by antiquated 
methods and needless duplication; and ` 

Whereas many of the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission are designed to elim- 
inate costly governmental enterprises, inef- 
ficiently operating and tending to compete 
with private enterprise, thus opening ave- 
nues for the demoralization and destruction 
of our free economy; and 

Whereas the executive department of the 
Government has given serious consideration 
to the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission and has made steady progress in 
effecting and incorporating them where fea- 
sible and proper: Be it 

Resolved, That the Young Republicans of 
California hereby call upon the Congress of 
the United States to follow the lead of the 
President and give -careful and considered 
attention to the recommendations of the 
the Hoover Commission to the end that leg- 
islation implementing and effecting the 
economies proposed by the Hoover Commis- 
sion be enacted without further delay. 
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Better Than a Shortage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I submit the following editorial 
taken from the Des Moines Register of 
March 12, 1956: 


BETTER THAN A SHORTAGE 


A reader has asked us to review the facts 
On the accumulation of farm commodities 
Under Government price-support programs. 

At the end of World War II, Government 
holdings of farm commodities were low—in 
fact dangerously low in view of the needs 
for European recovery and relief. This sit- 
uation continued during the early postwar 
years. Reserves of corn were down to 172 
Million bushels by October 1, 1946, and wheat 
Teserves declined to 84 million bushels in 
1947, Stocks of cotton were large but were 
soon reduced by heavy shipments to Western 

ope. 

The grain situation in 1948 was critical, 
because the short corn crop of 1947 came ata 
time when reserves were extremely low. 

However, in 1948 and 1949, the Govern- 
Ment began to store large supplies of pota- 

8, eggs, and other products under the 
Price-support program. Also, the business 
recession in 1949 and the decrease in for- 
eign demand resulted in some accumulation 
of cotton, wheat, and corn. 

By early 1950, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
Poration had on hand more than 4 billion 
dollars worth of farm commodities. De- 
Partment of Agriculture officials began to 
Worry about the surplus problem and to talk 
about reductions in price supports and cuts 
in production. 

However, the Korean war relieved this 
Surplus situation in short order. 

After the end of the fighting in Korea, 

Vernment holdings of commodities and 
Oans on commodities began to rise rapidly. 

e following table shows the value of the 
CCC inventories on the dates given, plus 

e loans outstanding to farmers on stored 
Commodities, 


[In billions of dollars] 


Inventory} Loans Total 
Pe o= Ioel 
Dee, 31, 1951_...-------- 13 8 2.1 
Tyee: Ble 1052_-. oe nan 1.4 2.5 
Nee (a, EE a 2.7 21 5.8 
Jee, 31, 1954... .---- 4.2 29 7.1 
Ot Oh 1955: coasts 6.1 2.6 8.7 


This is a sensational rise in Government 
holdings of farm products and the rise is 
Still going on. As of January 31, 1956, the 
total investment of the CCC had reached 
$8.9 billion. 

No matter how you look at it, this surplus 
ls too large. . Price support policies which 
have created the problem need to be changed 
50 that national reserves can be held at a 
Teasonable level. 

But just to keep the facts in perspective, 
let’s not forget that there have been some 
Bood things about the accumulation of the 
Surplus. 

First, having a plentiful reserve is better 
than being short. The present situation is 
More comfortable than the threat of scarcity 
in 1947, The reserves are mostly in grain 
and cotton, durable commodities that will 

ep well in storage if properly handled and 
Totated. Even if some of the stocks should 
eventually go to waste, the cost would be 
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pretty small as an item in national defense. 
And these reserves should be considered 
partly as a national security measure. 

Second, the accumulation of the reserves 
helped protect farmers’ incomes during a 
period of declining foreign demand. Secre- 
tary Benson says the surplus has cut farm- 
ers’ realized net incomes by 20 percent in 
1955. This is hard to understand. Appar- 
ently he means that market prices would 
be higher if the surplus didn’t exist. But 
he forgets that farmers received high prices 
for the commodities in surplus, and he ig- 
nores the fact that market prices would have’ 
been lower the last several years if the Gov- 
ernment had not insulated these supplies 
rom the market. 
‘ Sure, the price support method of pro- 
tecting farm income is clumsy and ineffi- 
cient. Yes, high price supports have made 
the adjustment problem worse by encourag- 
ing farmers to produce more of the basic 
crops. Still, the fact remains that these 
supports kept the farm income higher than 
it otherwise would have been. 

So the much-maligned surplus is not al- 


together bad. 


That Federal Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
General Services Administration has re- 
cently submitted its prospectus for a new 
Federal Office Building in San Francisco 
to the Committees on Public Works for 
approval under the Lease-Purchase Act. 
The prospectus was approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and was submitted 
only after the very intensive investiga- 
tion which a project of this size should 
ig of our city’s prominent newspa- 
pers, the San Francisco Examiner, has 
commented editorially in concise terms 


‘ as to the pressing need for an early start 


he building. Since the Senate Public 
= oe Committee has already acted af- 
firmatively, I am bringing this editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues, par- 
ticularly those on the Public Works Com- 
mittee, in the hope that early approval 
of this project will be possible on the part 
of the House. 
The editorial follows: 
[From the San Francisco Examiner of March 
5, 1956] 
THAT FEDERAL BUILDING 
ers of the House and Senate Pub- 
So ee ain alee could see for them- 
selves how Federal offices are scattered in 
80 ill-suited locations around San Francisco 
we have no doubt they would approve quick- 
ly the pending lease-purchase proposal for 


new Federal building here. 
ji Though designated a Federal courthouse 
and office building, the planned structure 


-could better be called a Federal regional 


ers building. For San Francisco 
REAS rikn AER subcapital for the 
Western States, Hawaii, and Alaska. The 
Government maintains here a long roll call 
of regional agency headquarters jammed 
into everything from a hotel building to an 
abandoned mint. 
That is one of the two big reasons a build- 
ing of such substantial size is needed. The 
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other is the prodigious growth not only of 
the San Francisco Bay area and northern 
California but the entire West. 

Cities tend to exaggerate their growth and 
their needs when seeking something from 
Uncle Sam. In this instance we have a re- 
freshing switch. Not San Franciscans, but 
Bureau of the Budget officials in Washing- 
ton, decided the building as first planned was 
too modest. They came here, studied the 
need and the growth rate, and insisted on 
the $45 million structure now contemplated. 

We have no doubt, too, that as good men 
with figures they concluded it was absurd 
for the Government to go on paying out $1 
million a year in rental and operational ex- 
penses on leased buildings never designed 
for governmental use. - 

In addition to returning three downtown 
properties to the tax rolls, and itself provid- 
ing a needed source of local taxation, the 
lease-purchase transaction will correct an 
old injustice inflicted on San Francisco. 
This was the taking of the Empire Hotel in 
the early war years. Though n as a 
war measure, Government occupation has 
continued through a decade of peace. The 
return of the-hotel -building to the purpose 
for which it was designed will be one more 
of the many blessings to flow from a new 
regional Federal building. 


The Birthday of Andrew Jackson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


br NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 10, 1956, issue of 
the East Side News, a weekly newspaper 
published in the 19th Congressional Dis- 
trict, in commemoration of the birthday 
of Andrew Jackson, March 15, 1767: 

THE BIRTHDAY OF ANDREW JACKSON 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 
“In the universe of God there is no accident. 
From the fall of the sparrow to the fall of 
empire or the sweep of a planet, all is 
according 


To divine providence whose laws are eyer- 
lasting.” 


Next Thursday is the birthday of Andrew 
Jackson. 

He was the seventh President of the United 
States. 

He was born on the border line between 
North and South Carolina on March 15, 1767. 

He was the son of Scotch-Irish immigrant 
parentage. 

The story of Old Hickory is always inspir- 
ing and always new, whether told in roman- 
tic eloquence or plain recital of facts. 

Once in a long time the grim sisters who 
weave the warp and woof of our existence 
run, through an otherwise drab and uni- 
form surface, a thread the brilliance of whose 
colors causes it to stand out even though it 
is buried among thousands of others. 

Such a thread was Andrew Jackson. 

He was one of the great heroes of our 
history. 

He was the general of our victorious forces 
in the Battle of New Orleans. 

He was a man of superb courage. 

He was a hero of his day and ours. 

He was the product of an age in which 
gentleness was not at a premium, 

He was the product of our soil. 

He is the symbol of Americanism. 
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He was fatherless in infancy. 

He was prisoner of war at the age of 13 in 
the Revolution. 

He was known as the “Great Commoner,” 
yet he was a man of uncommon ability. 

He was not schooled in military strategy, 
yet he was a great general. 

He was not schooled in law, yet he was a 
great judge. 

He was not schooled in political science, 
yet he was a great statesman. 

He was in a class by himself in the his- 
tory of Presidents. 

Directly across from the White House, in 
Washington, stands an equestrian statue of 
Andrew Jackson. 

On the pedestal is written in deathless 
phrase: “Our Federal Union; it must be 
preserved.” 

He led the people to a victory that liter- 
ally preserved free and popular government 
for posterity. 

He felt that the Nation must be pro- 
tected not only from foreign foes but from 
foes within. 

He vetoed the recharter of the Bank of the 
United States which exercised unlimited 
power in the issuing of money . 

He saved the economic democracy of the 
Union for its westward expansion. 

He did not indulge in the defeatist policy 
of surrendering vital principles upon which 
free Government rests. 

He held fast to the true American dreams 
which has made America the greatest Na- 
tion on earth. 

Thomas Jefferson was the philosopher of 
democracy. 

Andrew Jackson was the crusader and the 
sword. 

He did not create the democracy, but he 
did raise the people to the reassertion of 
their rights. 

He did not set up a Solan ionktrt, of, by and 
for the people, but he did force a government 
to respond to the voice of the people. 

We know that in the story of life as Jack- 
son wrote it for himself there is no single 
line that we could cancel, no single word 
that we would erase. 

May God give us more men of the char- 
acter, courage and ability that was Andrew 
Jackson. 

May he ever be an inspiration to all of us. 

May his stature ever grow. 

Long live the memory of this great man. 
“Be strong, 

It matters not how deep the wrong, 

How hard the battle goes, the days are 

long, 

Faint not, fight on, tomorrow brings the 

song.” 


Investigation of Tax-Free Foundations 
Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas the American Legion has gone on 
record at its 36th national convention 
through the passage of Resolution No. 658 
calling upon Congress to investigate tax-free 
foundations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 37th annual national con- 
vention of the American Legion, assembled 
in Miami, Fla., October 10-13, 1955, That it 


does hereby mandate the national legislative 
commission to secure the authorization by 
either or both Houses of Congress in the next 
session, of a new investigation adequately 
financed, to determine the following: 

1. Those tax-free foundations, organiza- 
tions, or agencies which are or have been 
making grants or gifts to, affording financial 
support to, or using their funds for the sup- 
port of communism, its aims or objectives, or 
of the Communist Party or any agency, or- 
ganization, activity, or purpose subordinate 
thereto, controlled thereby, or subject to the 
influence thereof. 

2. The amount and source of all funds dis- 
bursed by any such tax-free patieesay see 
organizations, or agencies. 

3. The names of all recipients, and ‘the 


‘nature of the activities or purposes for which 


such funds were expended by said tax-free 


. foundations, organizations, or agencies. 


~ Arms for Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorpD, I wish to present 
to my colleagues a resolution adopted in 
the House of Representatives of the 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts on 


February 20. The resolution, which fol- 

lows, specifically requests additional 

arms for Israel and an immediate United 

States-Israel mutual security pact: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS TO 
IMPLEMENT THE TRIPARTITE DECLARATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN, AND 
FRANCE GUARANTEEING THE BORDERS OF 
ISRAEL 


Whereas the General Asssembly of the 
United Nations resolved upon the creation 
of a Jewish State in Palestine, on November 
29, 1947; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States, by its immediate recognition of the 
State of Israel on May 14, 1948, was the first 
sovereign government so to do; and 

Whereas the armies of six Arab states, 
directly flouting the said United Nations 
Resolution, invaded the borders of the State 
of Israel on May 14, 1948; and 

Whereas the State of Israel, by force of her 
own arms and in conformity with the afore- 
said resolution, expelled the invading, ag- 
gressor Arab states and secured her sover- 
eignty within the present borders; and 

Whereas on May 25, 1950, the United 
States, Great Britain and France guaranteed 
these established borders by a tripartite 
declaration; and 

Whereas the Government of Egypt, by ac- 
cepting arms from Communist countries has 
provided the Soviet Union with the means 
for injecting Communist influence into the 
Middle East; and 

Whereas the acceptance of said arms by 
Egypt creates an imbalance of power, threat- 
ening the peace of the Middle East, and 
thereby the precipitation of global conflict; 
and 

Whereas the State of Israel has requested 
from the Department of State of the United 
States the permission to purchase specified 
arms: to-meet this threat, and this request 
remains pending: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Court of Massachusetts 
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calls upon the Representatives of the people 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 
the Congress of the United States to take 
such action as may be necessary to imple- 
ment the spirit of this resolution, and to 
urge upon the Department of State: 

1. That the Government of the United 
States make available to the State of Israel, 
for purchase, such arms as she requires to 
guarantee her security, and to be an effective 
bulwark against Communist. inroads in the 
Middle East; and 

2. That the Government of the United 
States negotiate a mutual security pact with 
the State of Israel, to the end that peace be 
secured in the Middle East, and the existence 
of Israel, as a bastion of democracy, be 
assured. À 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most important and far-reaching 
issues before us today is the cause of 
civil rights. There has been much said 
about it in the press, on the radio and 
television, in the Congress, and by pri- 
vate organizations and individuals. 

However, rather than mouth high- 
sounding phrases which in themselves 
accomplish nothing, we must continue 
to exert every possible effort to ensure 
that each and every citizen in this coun- 
try, regardless of race, creed, color or 
national origin, shall enjoy equal treat- 


‘ment under the law as guaranteed by 


our Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

We have made good progress on the 
civil-rights front in the last 20 years, 
but much remains to be done. Many 
more Americans today are aware of the 
problems facing us, and have contrib- 
uted greatly in the past to the victories 
that we have won against bigotry and 
intolerance. 

Unfortunately, many areas in our 
country, notably in the South, still en- 
force discrimination and segregation, 
mostly as a result of custom and prac- 
tice, or through ignorance. These are 
the areas where we must concentrate 
our efforts so that our Negro or other 
minority groups will be able to exercise 
their rights to vote, to attend public 
affairs, to have access to public facilities, 
and to attend the public school of their 
choice. ` 

Many of the southern Members of 
Congress have recently signed a dec- 
laration of constitutional principles, and 
have pledged themselves to prevent the 
enforcement of the recent decision of 
the United States Supreme Court order- 
ing the end of segregation. : This mani- 
festo reflects the Southern point of view 
that the Supreme Court decision is an 
encroachment on States’ rights. 


One of our liberal Senators has sug- 
gested that a petition in response to the 
Dixie declaration, circulated among the 
other Member of Congress, would get 
many More signatures. It seems much 
more practical to me at this time, how- 
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ever, to urge further consideration of the 
Civil rights bills which have been pend- 
ing in Congress for a number of years— 
the anti-poll-tax bill, the antilynch bill, 
the fair employment practices bill, and 
So forth. 

With racial tensions mounting it is 
time the Congress took some concrete 
action on civil rights legislation. To 
delay further will be dangerous, and will 

per seriously the moral progress of 
Our country. 

At the present time the problem of 
Civil rights and the fight against dis- 
Crimination are continuing ones, which 
we must face realistically, and which 
Must be solved if we are to be true to our 
Own democratic principles, and if we are 
to maintain and direct the course of the 
free world. We are no longer a Nation 
unto ourselves. We live among other 
Nations who look to us for inspiration 
and leadership. Freedom is our heri- 
tage, and we must protect the rights and 
Privileges granted by law to all our 
Citizens, or we lose face in the eyes of the 
World. A 

Since the days of our forefathers we 

ave been steadfast in our professed be- 
lief that all men are created equal. We 
must practice what we preach, lest we 
lend credence to the Communist accusa- 
tions of divisions and injustices in our 
own country. ` 


The Hoover Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following resolution which was unani- 
Mously adopted by the City Council of 
Charlotte, N. C., at a regular meeting 
held on March 7, 1956, endorsing the ob- 
Jectives of the Hoover Commission: 
RESOLUTION RELATIVE To ENDORSING AND 


COMMENDING THE OBJECTIVES OF THE Hoo- 
VER COMMISSION 


Whereas the efficient and economical con- 
duct of governmental affairs is vitally im- 
portant to the maintenancy of our American 
tradition of free self-government; and 

Whereas the City Council of the City of 
Charlotte has consistently supported and en- 
dorsed the principles of sound management 
and economy in the operation of Govern- 
Ment; and 

Whereas the first bipartisan Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government—Hoover Commission— 
made a study of Government—1947-49— 
Which resulted in many important improve- 
mee and economies in Federal operations; 

Whereas the bipartisan new Hoover Com- 
Mission, unanimously created by Congress in 
1953, has completed a comprehensive and 
factual 2-year study of the Federal Govern- 
Ment, and has submitted a report contain- 
ing 314 specific recommendations for reduc- 
ing waste and duplication, increasing effi- 
ciency, and eliminating needless Government 
Competition with private business: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That we, the members of the 
City Council of the City of Charlotte, as- 
sembled this 7th day of March 1956, endorse 
and commend the objectives of the Hoover 
Commission and urge the administration 
and Congress to work together on a biparti- 
san basis toward prompt and full considera- 
tion of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission; and be it further 3 

Resolved, That the council and its mem- 
bers give support to all efforts to inform 
citizens concerning the findings of the Com- 
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We believe parents of boys all over the 
country who are entering the Navy from 
time to time, would agree 100 percent with 
us. 
Norman is a city of churches, homes and 
schools. We have no gouging of Navy per- 
sonnel by merchants, no liquor joints,_no 
houses of prostitution, no gambling joints, 
no underworld preying on our servicemen. 
Mr. Secretary, you know as well as we that 
Memphis, a city of nearly half a million 
persons, has some or all of those evil things. 


mission and to induce greater citizen par-~“ The value of the Norman base to the 


ticipation in governmental affairs through 
expressions of interest in official discussion 
and action on the Commission’s recommen- 
dations. 


An Open Letter to the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week, I had the honor of intro- 
ducing in the Appendix an editorial from 
the Norman Transcript dealing with the 
need for retaining the Naval Air Tech- 
nical Training Center in Norman, Okla. 

I introduce today an open letter by the 
editor of the Norman Transcript, Mr. 
Fred E. Tarman, appearing in that pa- 
per’s Wednesday, March 7 edition, to 
the Secretary of the Navy which suc- 
cinctly states some of the strong reasons 
for retaining the base in Norman: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE NAvY 
Hon. CHARLEs S. THOMAS, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. THOMAS: You have given our 
congressional delegation and our chamber 
of commerce representatives a most cour- 
teous hearing, and the. people of Norman 
are grateful to you for it. 

You expressed regret that your operating 
personnel has reached the conclusion that 
the Norman NATTC should be transferred 
to Memphis. You state the need for econ- 
omies requires the move, and that the sav- 
ings would be $1,100,000 the first year and 
$2,500,000 a year thereafter. 

The people of Norman recognize the need 
for economy in the operation of the Navy. 

Our Senators and Congressmen contend 
that in view of the perilous world situation 
this would be false economy; that defense 
needs will call for reopening the base here 
in the next few years. That sounds reason- 
able to us. 

But more important still than the issue 
of costs is the welfare of our boys in service. 

Some of our sons, like those of parents 
all over the country, are in the Navy, and 
we are deeply interested in the physical, 
moral and spiritual conditions which sur- 
round them while they are training for 
service. 

We believe that Norman is the finest com- 
munity in the Nation, from the standpoint 
of the advantages of our city and its rela- 
tions with the Navy Base, in which you 
operate. 

We believe with: all of our hearts that the 
friendliness of our people, our schools and 
churches, our adequate housing, and the 
cultural atmosphere generated here by the 
University of Oklahoma, are worth far more 
to the Navy than the $2,500,000 additional 
which your people say it would cost to con- 
tinue the NATTC. z 


Navy is attested by the fact that it has on 
the one hand very few cases of discipline 
among the students trained here, far fewer 
than the Memphis installations. On the 
other hand, less than 2 percent of the men 
sent here fail to graduate from the course, 
again a high mark, we are told, among Navy 
schools. 

Navy men who are stationed here say 
that the morale among the permanent per- 
sonnel of the school, as well as the trainees, 
is the best they have ever seen, because of 
favorable surroundings. 

We plead with you, Mr. Secretary, to 
consider the human element in this situation 
as well as the dollars and cents involved. 

We believe that our servicemen, every- 
where, deserve better surroundings than they 
have, and that your objective should be to 
operate in more fine small cities like Nor- 
man rather than abandon one of the very 
best you have and send these trainees to 
a metropolitan city like Memphis. 

We hope you will come and see this in- 
stallation and the community in which it 
is located before you take action on the 
recommendation to close it. 

Yours very truly, 
i FRED E. TARMAN, Editor. 


From St. Patrick’s Isle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times: 

From ST. Patrick’s ISLE 

St. Patrick’s Day this year will be special. 
Prime Minister John A. Costello arrived in 
the United States yesterday from Dublin and 
will be the prize guest at New York’s parade 
on Saturday. The Republic of Ireland could 
not have sent a citizen more deserving of 
honor. 

There is no statesman in office today of 
whom one can honestly and without flattery 
say nicer things than one can of Mr. Cos- 
tello. This is because a matter of character 
can be added to political importance and 
professional brilliance—the Prime Minister 
is one of Eire’s successful lawyers. Mr. Cos- 
tello has integrity, courage, high principles, 
and is a deeply religious family man. 

No reader of a New York newspaper needs 
to be told what a special place this city has 
in its collective heart for any leader from the 
Irish Republic. When Mayor Wagner visited 
Dublin last year he pointed out that New 
York is much the largest Irish city in the 
world. Dublin, the No. 1 city of the Irish 
Republic, has a mere 522,000 inhabitants. 

There is something—many things, in 
fact—about John Costello that makes him 
the personification of modern Ireland, He 
has been in the forefront of the struggle for 
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the independence and rebirth of Ireland. As 
a young lawyer he gained fame in defending 
the leaders of the 1916 Easter rebellion 
against the British. He was attorney gen- 
eral in the first Government of the then 
Irish Free State in 1923, and has been in the 
Dail Eireann—Parliament—pretty steadily. 
From 1948 to 1951 he was Prime Minister of 
a coalition that no one thought would last 
a year, and since May 1954 he has headed 
another coalition. 

The 2-week visit to the United States will 
be all too short, but it was well timed and 
it is bound to be fruitful. It goes without 
saying that it will be cordial, and we hope it 
will also be a happy sojourn for the Prime 
Minister. 


Senate Wisely Rejects Rigid Price 
Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, usually 
House Members insert editorials from 
their home districts in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD. However, it is refreshing and 
encouraging to find expressions from 
other parts of the United States that 
coincide with the many expressions of 
opinions from our own district. 

For this reason, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an editorial from 
cae chee Ala.) Register dated March 


SENATE WISELY REJECTS Ricip HIGH PRICE 
SUPPORTS 


The Senate has taken a logical action in 
rejecting a proposal to restore fixed 90-per- 
cent farm price supports. 

Its rejection of this proposal means in 
effect that the Senate voted to retain the 
fiexible system of supports ranging from 70 
to 90 percent of parity, depending on the 
farm market supply situation. 

There is more economic sense in a price 
support formula that is adjustable to condi- 
tions than in a rigid high formula applied 
with absolute inflexibility regardless of con- 
ditions. 

The 54-to-41 vote against 90-percent sup- 
ports was a surprising margin in view of 
the recent predictions of an exceedingly close 
vote. Some observes had’ forecast a differ- 
ence of no more than 3 or 4 votes, and 
apparently none had expected a decisive 
13-vote margin. 

In commenting the other day on the price 
support issue, over which bitter debate de- 
veloped in the Senate, an Illinois Member 
of the House, Representative CHARLES W. 
VURSELL made a remark which Congress 
would do well to follow more consistently 
in dealing with the farm problem. 

“You cannot solve the farm problems by 
waving a political wand,” said Representa- 
tive VURSELL. “To solve them we must 
throw politics out the window, get the facts 
and treat the cause of the problem.” 

That is genuinely good counsel, but un- 
fortunately too many in Congress, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, have played poli- 
tics with the farm problem. 

In an obvious reference to backers of the 
Democratic-sponsored proposal to put a 
guaranteed 90 percent support level back 
into effect, Mr. VURSELL said: 

“Those seeking to gain political advantage 
now charge flexible price supports with 
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bringing about lower prices, when, in fact, 
they know that the over $8 billion surplus 
in farm commodities, piled up under high 
90 percent rigid support prices, is the real 
cause that is depressing farm prices.” 

He answered critics of the flexible support 
system with the statement that “notwith- 
standing that the flexible support law did 
not -begin to take effect on basic commodi- 
ties until the harvest of last year, there has 
been a constant barrage of criticism * * * 
that the flexible * * * program has failed.” 

We believe all thinking Americans, farm- 
ers and others, will agree that, as Congress- 


. man VurRsELL said, “agriculture is far too 


important to the welfare of the farmers and 
the economy of our Nation to be used as a 
political football in the hope of securing the 
farmers’ vote.” 

Playing politics in Washington with the 
farm problem is a disservice to the national 
economy and therefore a disservice to all 
the people. À 

The Register commends the Illinois 
congressman, Mr. VURSELL, for insisting that 
Congress “throw politics out the window” 
in dealing with the farm problem. We also 
commend his advice to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of his congressional colleagues, 
irrespective of political party affiliation. 


\ 


Support Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp a letter I received from 
Mr. Chester J. McCord, of Newton, Ill., 
for many years one of the leading dairy 
farmers in my section of the State. This 
letter puts in understandable language, 
in a few words, the reason why 90 per- 
cent support on basic crops should not 
be continued: 

McCorp’s JERSEYS, 
LOCUST KNOLL FARMS, 
Newton, Ill., March 8, 1956. 
Congressman CHARLES VURSELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN VURSELL: The Senate 
bill 3183 which came out of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee has two major provi- 
sions. The soil-bank plan and a return to 
90 percent of parity supports on basic crops. 
These provisions are inconsistent. The soil- 
bank plan is designed to empty our ware- 
houses and 90 percent of parity supports will 
fill them up again. 

Rather than to present a lot of my own 
personal ideas, of which you would have a 
rather large job of analyzing every single 
person’s ideas, I hope you will study the 
farm-program principles as presented by the 
Illinois Agricultural Association and the 
American Farm Bureau as these are the re- 
sults of the thinking of a large group of 
farmers of Illinois and the United States. 
These soil-bank principles are the results of 
policy-developing meetings that were held 
in every township in every county in Ilinois 
and most of the United States. To make a 
soil-bank program work, the incentive will 
have to be attractive enough to encourage 
farmers to set aside enough acres so there 
will actually be a reduction of the basic 


crops, 


- 


March 15 


After studying these soil-bank principles, 
I hope you will help Congress pass a farm 
bill that. will really stabilize our agriculture. 

Thanks and. sincerely, 
CHESTER J. McCorp. 


The Discoverer of Anthracite Coal- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following feature arti- 
cle which appeared in the Allentown 
(Pa.) Sunday Call-Chronicle, November 
13, 1955, in which the writer, George 
Korson, narrates the discovery of an- 
thracite coal by Philip Ginder in the 
year 1791. Mr. Speaker, I feel that this 
body would be interested in knowing that 
Philip Ginder’s descendants include Maj. 
Gen. P. D. Ginder, presently Special As- 
sistant for Reserve Components, Office 
of the Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
and General Ginder’s 82-year-old 
father, who resides in Weatherly, Pa., 
near my hometown of Wilkes-Barre. I 
am sure you will find the following arti- 
cle extremely interesting: 

MEET PHILIP GINDER—NEW HERO OF AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE 
(By George Korson) 

(EDITOR’s Nore.—The tnveiling of what 
well could become a new national folk hero 
of Pennsylvania German origin took place 
recently at Pennsylvania State College in a 
lecture delivered at the 65th annual meeting 
of the Pennsylvania German Society. The 
hero is Philip Ginder, the discoverer of an- 
thracite coal, and the lecture was delivered 
by George Korson, of Washington, D.C. Al- 
though much has been written and said of 
Philip Ginder, the paper written and deliv- 
ered by Korson pulls together many hitherto 
loose ends in Ginder’s history and also re- 
veals new facets of his discovery. Korson, 
a former resident of Allentown and a reporter 
for the Evening Chronicle, is widely known 
as a distinguished student of history and 
folklore. In 1951 Korson was named editor 
of the Red Cross magazine, official publica- 
tion of the American Red Cross. Following 
are excerpts from Korson’s lecture.) 


It took nature millions of years to make 
the raw product of anthracite and for mil- 
lions of years the coal lay hidden waiting 
for its discovery by man. One day in 1791 
this opportunity came to a German settler, 
Philip Ginder, atop Sharp Mountain, at what 
is now Summit Hill Borough, Carbon County. 

Ginder was hunting that day, so runs the 
legend, when a sudden fall of rain caused 
him to direct his weary footsteps homeward, 
even though he.had not shot any game. 
Plodding along he stumbled over some 
strange rocks. Dusk was falling but there 
was enough light for him to see that they 


were black. His curiosity aroused, he put ` 


several stones into his pocket for closer ex- 
amination at home. There, in the flickering 
light of his fireplace, Ginder found the stones 
were indeed unlike any he had ever seen. 
They gleamed. 

In that whole district, there was only one 
man who could advise him about his strange 
find. That was his fellow-German, Col. Jacob 
Weiss, of Fort Allen, now Weissport. The 
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colonel showed great interest in the black 
Stones and asked permission to show them 
to friends in Philadelphia. Those men, in- 
Cluding Michael Hillegas and Charles Cist, 
Were convinced that this was indeed coal, 
and they were eager to go into the mining 
business. 

Colonel Weiss wes authorized to reward 
Ginder for guiding him to the outcropping. 
Ginder declined cash. All he wanted was 
for the colonel to help him get a common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania warrant to a tract of 
land containing a millsite some distance 
from the site of his discovery. To this Weiss 
Teadily agreed, and Ginder came into posses- 
Sion of the tract. 


EARLIER EVENTS 


There are some anthracite historic events 
“antedating Ginder, however. Scull’s map 
of Pennsylvania indicated the existence of 
coal near Pottsville as early as 1770. But the 
earliest recorded discovery tok place in 1762 
When advance agents of the Susquehanna 
Co., surveying a section of the Wyoming Val- 
ley, reported finding an outcropping along 
the Susquehanna River near Wilkes-Barre. 

Now, while important to the chronology 
of the. white man's early experiences with 
anthracite, these prior dates nevertheless 
represented scattered events lacking in con- 
tinuity. Philip Ginder’s discovery, on the 
other hand, was the first in a sequence of 
events extending from 1791 right down into 
our time. It was followed almost imme- 
diately by the first systematic effort to mine 
coal and put it into the general market— 
that is, by Col. Jacob Weiss’ Lehigh Coal 
Mine Co., by its succession of lessees in- 
cluding Charles Miner and Jacob Cist, of 
Wilkes-Barre, and by the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. 


TRUE DISCOVERER 


With the approach of Ginder’s centen- 
nial, the Mauch Chunk Democrat of August 
9, 1890, answered dissenters in these words: 

“The question who first found or discov- 
ered particles of anthracite, or where or en- 
deavored to find use for it as a fuel, or who 
was the first or most successful experimenter 
will probably never be known or ascertained. 
The only question is, when and where was 
the beginnifig of anthracite mining and 
marketing with success? The true answer 
is, the Lehigh region, from the great vein 
on Summit Hill discovered by Philip Ginder 
in 1791.” 

The same line of reasoning apparently was 
followed by the United States Geological 
Survey when it recognized the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co.’s shipment of 365 tons of 
coal in 1820 as the official beginning of the 
anthracite industry. And where did the 365 
tons of coal come from? From the Sharp 
Mountain tract discovered by Ginder. 

Little is yet known about Phillip Ginder’s 
Personal life. He came to America from 
Germany by way of Holland on the ship 
Neptune, and took his oath of loyalty to the 
Provincial Government at the courthouse in 
Philadelphia on October 25, 1746. ‘The Penn- 
Sylvania. Archives, Third Series, lists him as a 
landowner and taxpayer in Penn Township, 
Northampton (now Carbon) County. 


LARGE FAMILY 


Philip Ginder,and his wife, Magdalene had 
two sons, Philip Jr., and Jacob, and from 
them has descended a numerous progeny 
Scattered over the country, but many de- 
Scendants are still living in Carbon County. 
The famous progenitor took up some land 
along the Lehigh River somewhere near 
Mauch Chunk, according to family tradition, 
and made his living cultivating the soil and 
hunting the wild game that then roamed 
the virgin forests of Carbon County. Bear 
meat, venison, and furs not needed at home 
were exchanged for necessities at the nearest 
trading post or store. 

Meager though these details may be they 
are enough to convince us that Philip Ginder 
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was made of flesh and blood, which is more 
than could be said for some American folk 
heroes. His evolution from real to legend 
followed the standard pattern of folklore 
heroes. 

Seventeen years ago, in my book, Minstrels 
of the Mine Patch, I made this observation as 
part of an article on the folk hero: “While 
Ginder’s title may be challenged in some 
quarters, there is no doubt whatever that 
popular tradition recOgnizes him as the ac- 
tual discoverer. The Ginder legend has 
crystallized and its place in American folk- 
lore is secure.” 2 

Ñ ORAL ORIGIN 


In line with the well-established principle 
of folklore, the Ginder legend had an oral 
origin and circulated by word of mouth for 
nearly two decades before attaining the dig- 
nity and permanence of print.. The story 
was launched the moment Ginder brought 
his specimens of “stone coal” to Colonel 
Weiss. It was inevitable that this event 
should create a sensation in the sparsely 
settled community—a frontier, really. To 
keep warm and for cooking, pioneer families 
had only wood to burn, and often it was wood 
that they themselves had cut down, and the 
iron industry used charcoal made from wood. 
We may well imagine how tongues were ex- 
cited by the news of a new fuel’s being dis- 
covered in their very neighborhood. 

By 1792 the discovery story spread to wher- 
ever Colonel Weiss attempted to sell shares 
in the Lehigh Coal Mine Co. In 1793 mining 
operations actually were started at the 
Ginder site and that led to wider dissemina- 
tion of the tale by the Germans employed 
there. 

LEGEND PRINTED 


It was not until 1829, as far as I can deter- 
mine, that the Ginder legend was first printed 
anywhere, and certainly the first time out- 
side the anthracite region itself. In 1829 
Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania published 
a paper by Dr. Thomas C. James, a promi- 
nent physician of Philadelphia, which he had 
read before the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. After a lapse of 25 years, it must be 
noted, Dr. James recollected that in the au- 
tumn of 1804 he and a fellow Philadelphian, 
Anthony Morris, when lost in the wilderness 
of the Mahoning Valley found a night’s lodg- 
ing in Philip Ginder’s grist mill. The next 
day they were guided to the summit of Sharp 
Mountain where “honest Philip’—those were 
Dr. James’ words; to repeat where honest 
Philip amused them with the story. of his 
discovery. 

Dr. James’ account of the discovery and 
early beginnings of the anthracite industry 
was the original source of many articles on 
the subject that have appeared since then 
in history books, folklore collections, maga- 
zines and newspapers, and scholarly papers. 
Many writers have perpetuated Dr. James’ 
misspelling of the folk hero’s name with a 
he 

FOLK HEROES 

Folklore has developed as a science to the 
point where we can classify folk heroes with 
some degree of accuracy. There are certain 
features common to the folk heroes of all 
times and of all peoples and culture. Ginder 
belongs to the benefactor type because what 
he did benefited the community, State, and 
the Nation, and because of his altruism. You 
will recall that when Colonel Weiss offered 
him a cash reward, Ginder, in effect, replied 
as follows: “I don’t want to be paid for a 
little neighborly favor like showing you 
where I found the coal. But, if you still want 
to show your appreciation there is something 
you can do for me. I know of a tract of un- 
claimed land that I would like to possess by 
warrant of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. As you see, I’m a simple farmer with- 
out much education and you could help me 
get the papers.” 

Colonel Weiss apparently deemed this a 
reasonable request and promised to help 
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“honest Philip” in realizing his dream. Ac- 
~ cording to Dr. James, Ginder told him that 
some time later this land was taken away 
from him by a stranger who produced docu- 
ments showing him to be the owner by right 
of a prior survey. This development intro- 
duces a pathetic, even a dramatic note into 
the Ginder legend. The family does not pre- 
cisely know where this land was located. 


LOST PROPERTY? 


This summer I obtained from a descendant 
a typewritten copy of a parchment deed 
dated April 25, 1799, between two Miller fam- 
ilies conveying a parcel of land that is re- 
ferred to as being part of a large tract that 
Philip Ginder and his wife, Magdelena, had 
obtained by patent from the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania on March 17, 1797, and. 
which passed into the hands of Adam Miller 
the following year. Is this the documenta- 
tion for that part of the legend that holds 
Philip Ginder had lost his property because 
of a prior claim? It might be but, frankly, 
I don’t yet know. This fresh lead came to 
me too late to investigate for this paper. 

Anyway, what it does show is Ginder’s 
place of residence near Mauch Chunk in 1797. 
By a curious coincidence, in the summer of 
that very year, a brisk economic boom in the 
Wyoming Valley, about 50 miles to the north, 
had attracted a Massachusetts Yankee 
named John Chapman whom legendry was 
to transform into Johnny Appleseed, one of 
the most famous of American folk heroes. 
By autumn, while Ginder was harvesting his 
crops, Johnny Appleseed was starting out 
from Wilkes-Barre on a long hike westward 
across the northern tier of Pennsylvania to a 
place on the upper Allegheny River now occu- 
pied by the city of Warren. It was along the 
Big Brokenstraw flowing into the Allegheny 
6 miles below Warren that Johnny Apple- 
seed made his first planting, whether of his- 
tory or tradition, according to Robert Price, 
his biographer. 


FOLKLORE BEDFELLOWS 


I bring Johnny Appleseed into the picture 
because I think he and Ginder made good 
folklore bedfellows. Both have roots in 
Pennsylvania. Both had dignity, integrity, 
gentleness, and altruism. Each was a bene- 
factor-type of hero in the scientific sense. 
Each started something from the best of 
motives that has become a perpetual me- 
morial; in Johnny Appleseed’s case the apple 
orchards of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Indiana; and in Ginder’s case the anthracite 
industry. An apple symbolizes John Chap- 
man’s career, and any lustrous piece of an- 
thracite can serve as a symbol for Philip 
Ginder. ; 

And there is still another, significant re- 
semblance that suggests a folkloristic kin- 
ship between them. Both achieved the final 
glory of folk heroes—a death of mystery. 

In this connection, more than 20 years ago 
I made a tour of Carbon County cemeteries 
in the company of David P. Ginder of Lehigh- 
ton, then the discoverer’s oldest living de- 
scendant in Church Cemetery near Ashfield, 
we located the grave of Jacob Ginder, one of 
the folk hero’s 2 sons, and in a cemetery near 
Weatherly, we found the last burial place of 
the hero’s grandson, Philip. 


STILL A MYSTERY 


But nowhere could we find a stone marker 
for the progenitor, Philip Ginder. This sum- 
mer the Ginder family historian, Philip M. 
Ginder, informed me that his famous an- 
cestor’s last resting place was still a mystery. 
This poses a tremendous challenge to 
scholars and other researchers. Who can 
locate Philip Ginder’s grave? 

Philip M. Ginder, by the way, vice presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Zinc Co., is a great- 
great grandson of the discoverer. So is his 
cousin, Maj. Gen. Phillip DeWitt Ginder, 
World War II and Korean war hero, who this 
summer took command of the Fifth Army 
with headquarters in Chicago. They repre- 
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sent the type of progeny that have descended 
from the original Philip Ginder. 

In 1891, upon the 100th anniversary of 
Ginder’s discovery, a bill was introduced in 
the Pennsylvania State Senate appropriating 
$1,000, “for the erection of a monument to 
the memory of Philip Ginder, the discoverer 
of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania.” On 
second reading the amount was increased to 
$2,000, and the bill was finally passed in the 
Senate by an overwhelming majority. But 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
killed the measure. 

HONORED 


However, Ginder has not gone unhonored 
in the Panther Valley and Carbon County. 
In 1941 the people of the Panther Valley 
celebrated the 150th anniversary of the Gin- 
der discovery from August 28 through Sep- 
tember 1. As part of the program a large 
granite memorial honoring Ginder was dedi- 
cated in the town park at Summit Hill where 
the borough’s high school and stadium 
already bore his name. 

Much more might be done by way of 
recognition. Since he was of German an- 
cestry, the Pennsylvania German Society is 
the appropriate body to lend assistance. 

Ginder now is an informal symbol of the 
anthracite industry, and he could be made 
one Officially. Certainly all groups in the 
anthracite region now united in a deter- 
mination to revive the industry could rally 
behind this symbol. And the Pennsylvania 
German region, which shares him in com- 
mon with the anthracite region, could join 
in the crusade. 

“He lived for others,” is Philip Ginder’s 
eternal epitaph. “He lived for others.” 


NAACP Director Responds to Represent- 
ative’s Bash-Head Psychology 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
EON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp a letter addressed to Represent- 
ative John Calhoun Hart, member of 
the General Assembly of Columbia, S. C. 
I call it to the particular attention of the 
distinguished gentlemen of the southern 
bloc who have just presented in the 
Chambers of Congress an infamous 
manifesto, the burden and intolerable 
shame of which will be carried through- 
out American history. I call it also to 
the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress and citizen of America who lives 
daily in the faith and the up-reaching 
ideals of Democracy. The letter was 
written by Mr. Clarence Mitchell, di- 
rector of the Washington bureau of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, following his 
return to Washington from Florence, 
S. C., and his noting of a news account 
in which Representative Hart declared 
that “bashing Mitchell’s head would 
have had a highly salutary effect on 
integration psychology in the Florence 
area.” This remark was in reference 
to the arrest of Mr. Mitchell and the 
Reverend Horace Sharper, in Florence, 
S. C., for entering the main door of a 
train station to purchase a ticket to 
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Washington, D. C. My colleagues, and 
the American public, of course, know 
that this was a defiant violation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s rul- 
ing prohibiting discrimination and seg- 
regation relative to interstate pas- 
sengers. 

It is significant that all should note 
the undermining of Federal Govern- 
ment, of the laws of the land in this 
action, and that all should consider 
with it the wanton undermining of 
highest law and order—the basic foun- 
dation of our Democratic processes—as 
expressed in the South’s manifesto and 
in the newspaper article to which Mr. 
Mitchell refers. This is the pattern of 
terror tactics, violence, and lawlessness 
which the South has arrogantly adopted. 
It is to be compared and evaluated 
against the consistent pattern of use of 
democratic processes adopted by the 
Negro in his fight for protection under 
existing constitutional guaranties. The 
Alabama protest, the use of the courts of 
the land in school decisions, the recent 
visitations of approximately 2,000 dele- 
gates, white and Negro, with their re- 
spective Congressmen to plead Democ- 
racy’s cause, Mr. Mitchell’s invitation to 
Representative Hart—all are evidence 
for the world to see that the Negro will 
fight for his rights, but he will do so 
protecting Democracy and upholding 
the Constitution of the Nation which is 
his by heritage, by blood, sweat, tears, 
and the supreme sacrifice of life. 

Mr. Mitchell’s letter to Representative 
Hart follows: 

Marcu 7, 1956. 
Representative JOHN CALHOUN HART, 
Member of the General Assembly, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Dear MR. Hart: According to newspaper 
reports, you have issued a prepared state- 
ment in which you say that my arrest on 
February 27, 1956, in Florence, S. C., because 
I exercised the constitutional rights accorded 
to an interstate traveler, was handled in a 
jellyfish manner. You are quoted as saying, 
“Bashing Mitchell’s head would have had a 
highly salutary effect on integration psychol- 
ogy in the Florence area.” 

The wording of your statement suggests 
that you are a man who has been exposed to 
training in some institution of higher learn- 
ing or at least that you are capable of ex- 
pressing your meaning in words not ordina- 
rily used by the average person. Therefore, 
I assume that you made your statement after 
careful thought. That is why it is a cause 
for concern. 

If the white citizens of South Carolina 
would be free to do violence to persons who 
are exercising rights guaranteed by Federal 
law, what would there be to stop them from 
also assaulting policemen who seek to make 
them obey traffic regulations? 

What would there be to stop white persons 
who disagree with you from invading the 
legislature of South Carolina and driving 
you from your desk by force and intimida- 
tion? 

Because of my faith in my fellow Ameri- 
cans in the South and North, I challenge 
you to come to Washington. A friend has 
agreed to pay the cost of your railroad trans- 
portation to this city. I will meet you at the 
station myself. 

I would like to take you to the United 
States Supreme Court where you can observe 
for yourself the expressions of respect on 
the faces of your fellow citizens of all races 
who come to see that great tribunal. 

I would like to escort you to the House of 
Representatives of the United States where 
you may see Americans from the North and 
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the South, colored and white, working to- 
gether, in spite of widely different views, on 
the Committee on Education and Labor, on 
the Committee on Veterans Affairs, and the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Finally, I would like to take you to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, which is headed by your 
fellow South Carolinian, Representative 
JAMES P. RICHARDS. Mr. RICHARDS has tray- 
eled about the world in the performance of 
his official duties. He also receives numer- 
ous reports from the Department of State on 
international relations. I am sure he could 
tell you that in today’s world our country is 
the best hope of democracy for all people. 

On the other hand, statements such as 
that made by you are picked up by our ene- 
mies abroad and used to undermine our posi- 
tion of leadership in the free world. 

If you accept my invitation, I am certain 
that you will want to retract your appeal 
for violence when you return to South Caro- 
lina. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau. 


In Memory of Henry S. Blake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I would like to insert three editorials 
from leading newspapers in my congres- 
sional district in Kansas, all of them 
paying tribute to the late Henry S. Blake, 
president, publisher, and general man- 
age of Capper Publications, Inc., of 
Topeka. 

Mr. Blake, who was fatally striken by 
a heart attack at his home last Satur- 
day, was a man of great ability and in- 
tegrity and his efforts always were di- 
rected toward bettering the lives of his 
fellow man. I had luncheon with Mr. 
Blade the day of his death and I can 
state unequivocally that his last thoughts 
were of his friends and associates. The 
loss of Mr. Blake certainly will be felt 
by all of us. 

The following editorials were all pub- 
lished under date of March 12, 1956. 
The first is from Mr. Blake’s home news- 
paper, the Topeka Daily Capital, To- 
peka, Kans.; the second from the Topeka 
State Journal, Topeka, Kans.; and the 
third from the Clay Center Dispatch, 
Clay Center, Kans. The editorials, 
which are typical of other Kansas news- 
paper editorials written about Mr, 
Blake’s death, follow: 

[From the Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capital of 
March 12, 1956] 


“THIRTY” FOR HENRY S. BLAKE 


When Henry S. Blake, whose sudden death 
shocked his associates and a host of friends, 
joined the Capper Publications on January 
1, 1920, Arthur Capper had completed his 
second term as Governor of Kansas. The 
founder of the institution that bears his 
name was beginning a 30-year career of serv- 
ice to his country in Washington. Senator 
Capper needed men on whom he could de- 
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pend, and found a capable associate in his 
new director of circulation. 

Mr. Blake came well recommended as a top 
circulation man. His previous experience 
had been with large daily newspapers where 
competition was keen, and often tough. He 
met the requirements of ability and integrity 
Which were to gain him recognition as one 
of the Nation's outstanding executives.in 
the publishing field. 

One of Senator Capper’s principal secrets 
of success was his uncanny ability to select 
associates he trusted, and who placed loyalty 
to the organization above all else. Henry 
Blake was one of those choices and he was 
to become a worthy successor of the founder 
of the publications. 

Possessed of abundant energy, Mr. Blake 
Was capable of carrying a heavier workload 
than almost any other member of the large 
Capper family. He participated in many 
outside activities—church, school, civic af- 
fairs, and as a member of many national 
organizations. He was devoted to his family, 
and the two sons and a daughter became fine 
citizens, themselves active in many en- 
deavors. 

Next to the Capper Publications, Mr. Blake 
loved the farm. This was natural, for the 
Capper Farm Press, to which he was devoted, 
gained enormous circulation because the 
magazines were the best media of education 
available to the agricultural population of 
mid-America. As Mr. Blake advanced from 
director of circulation to business manager, 
then general manager and vice president, and 
eventually head of the corporation, he still 
had timeto look after his farms. 

The friendly spirit that always has been 
a dominant factor in this organization was 
a guiding light for Henry Blake. He was a 
friend to every employee, sharing the joys 
and griefs, giving good advice, and lending 
helpful cooperation, 


Under Mr. Blake’s skillful management the 
Publications weathered the depression of the 
1930's and during the past 15 years have ex- 
Perienced a remarkable expansion. The con- 
fidence Senator Capper had in the man he 
Selected to succeed him as head of the busi- 
hess was well justified. The Blake influence 
had been felt, not only in Topeka and Kansas, 
but in such nationally prominent organiza- 
tions as the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. The high esteem in which he was held 
is manifest in the many messages being re- 
Ceived from all over the Nation. 


. The love for children which was deeply 
engraved in Mr. Blake's heart inspired him 
to work for a stronger Capper Foundation for 
Crippled Children. He enthusiastically con- 
tinued the program of promotion for 4-H 
Club work begun many years ago by Senator 
Capper. The entire Capper publications or- 
Banization—magazines, newspapers, radio 
Stations, and more recently WIBW-TV—was 
directed to spare no efforts in behalf of the 
younger generation. 

He also was vitally concerned for the wel- 
fare and continued support of the schools, 
both local and at the State level. Under Mr. 
Blake's direction, the Daily Capital exerted 
its influence toward prevention of crippling 
legislation during sessions of the State legis- 
lature, 

The many associates who have worked 
With President Blake over the years will miss 
him, His sudden death was a severe shock, 
not only to those closely associated with 
him in the publications, but to a host of 
friends all over Kansas and the Nation. 

Every man and woman in the organization 
feels a heartfelt sympathy with the Blake 
family, whose members have sustained a 
Shocking loss. He was a wise and kindly 
father, a devoted companion to Mrs. Grace 


Blake, and was extremely proud of his grand- 
Children, xe x 
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Topeka and Kansas have lost a valuable 
adopted son, who spent 36 years working for 
their best interests. 

Board members, officers, and personnel in 
key positions who worked closely with both 
Senator Capper and Mr. Blake will carry on 
the Capper publications and other enter- 
prises. 

[From the Topeka (Kans.) State Journal 
of March 12, 1956] 


HENRY S. BLAKE 


Henry S. Blake, head of Capper publica- 
tions since the death of the Senator in 1951, 
was a strong man. It is a hard blow when 
a strong man dies. When Henry Blake’s 
life winked out Saturday evening, many peo- 
ple over the Nation felt the sharp pang 
of loss; and will feel it more before their 
grief is wrung out, as indeed even with time, 
it hardly ever will be. To his State, his com- 
munity, his hosts of friends and acquain- 
tances, near and far, as to his hundreds of 
professional and business associates, and 
most of all to his adoring, closely-knit fam- 
ily, the shock of his death is keen, the pain 
deep. £ 


The Daily Capital headed. by Mr. Blake, © 


and the State Journal, although separate in 
ownership and in editorial organization and 
policy, have cooperated and shared in the 
costs of printing and circulating the two 
newspapers, as sO many similarly situated 
papers in other cities have done. In this 
relationship our newspaper had intimate 
contact with Henry Blake, finding him un- 
failingly courteous and amiable, a man of 
seemingly inexhaustible energy and drive, 
and an executive of vision and capacity for 
large undertakings. If occasional differences 
of opinion arose, as on public issues, the 
differences were the natural ones that come 
in the relationships of all people whose 
minds are active and free, and who value 
their independence. Mr. Blake, as was Sen- 
ator Arthur Capper before him, was an able 
and respected colleague in the Kansas 
Fourth Estate. SSA 

This head of nationally recognized pub- 
lishing enterprises was most of all a warm- 


hearted friend to those who knew him best. © 


He was a man of tender impulse and jolly 
manner, a man who loved all children and 
nature, who enjoyed and knew a great deal 
about good literature, who reveled in clean 
fun and an apt anecdote, who had come 
up to his prominence in the American way 
of opportunity, a religious man who was first 
of all devoted to his wife of 46 years and to 
their children and grandchildren. 

Yes, it is hard to see a strong man go. We 
are sorry that Henry Blake’s “30” must now 
be affixed to his career. But a strong man 
leaves a long remembrance, 


[From the Clay Center (Kans.) Dispatch of 
March 12, 1956] 


A RECORD or SERVICE AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Henry Blake’s death leaves an unusually 
fine record of service to the people of Topeka 
and the State of Kansas in general and 
special achievement in the publishing field. 

A real community leader, he did much to 
help civic and governmental groups in 
Topeka and Kansas attain outstanding goals. 

In the newspaper field, his achievements 
perhaps were not noted by the general pub- 
lic but have received general commendation 
from thoughtful publishers all over the 
State. 

The Topeka Daily Capital, under his 
leadership, has become a fine example for all 
publishers to follow—printing facts and in- 
formation in its news columns and giving 
voice to opinions in its editorial columns. 

As the head of all Capper publications, 
Henry Blake had proven his ability on the 
record, and it is a record all can look to with 
pride. More men of his caliber are needed 
and the loss of one leaves a vacancy that is 
hard to fill. 
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Korean War Prisoner’s Mother Asks Aid 
in Freeing Son as U. N., United States 
Refuse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here an excerpt from the Ledger of 
March 8, 1956, which is published by Don 
Carpenter, editor, Montrose, Calif. If 
there is no objection, I should like to in- ` 
sert this in the RECORD: 


KOREA WAR PRISONER’S MOTHER ASKS AID IN 
FREEING SON As U. N., UNITED STATES RE- 
FUSE—PFc. ORVILLE LINEBAUGH STILL HELD 
BY CHINSES REDS AFTER CAPTURE ON JULY 
27, 1950 
Failing in her efforts to have her country 

go to the aid of her soldier son held a 

prisoner of the Chinese Reds and refused aid 

by the United Nations who “conducted” the 

Korean war, Mrs. Alice Anderson, of La 

Crescenta, has taken her plight to the Amer- 

ican people. She. has asked that citizens 

write to Congressmen, Senators, and the 

State Department protesting the fact that 

her son is still held prisoner after a war 

that long since ended, in violation of terms 
of the truce. 

Mrs. Anderson stated yesterday that her 
son, Pfc. Orville Linebaugh, wearing the uni- 
form of the United States Army, had entered 
the Korean conflict in July 1950. After 1 
day in actual combat, the young machine- 
gunner remained to assist some wounded 
American boys as his unit retreated and he 
was captured by the Reds. 

He was listed as missing in action on July 
27, 1950. Then in September 1953, he was 
on the list as presumed still being held. 
In February 1954, he was declared dead. In 
November 1955, Mrs. Anderson, who resides 
at 4521 Frederick, La Crescenta, received 
word that he had been captured. He is now 
on the list of 500 American soldiers alive in 
a North Korean prison camp. 

Immediately, Mrs. Anderson began her ef- 
fort to have the young soldier released and 
sent home. She wrote to the Army, and re- 
ceived a letter from Assistant Secretary F. O. 
Wilcox, of the State Department, stating 
that the Korean conflict was a “United Na- 
tions war,” fought with a United Nations 
force, under the United Nations flag, and 
that the United States was not responsible 
for prisoners, 

She turned then to the United Nations, 
joining a group of 43 mothers of other war 
prisoners in their plea to the U. N. Making 
a pilgrimage to New York, they were denied 
an audience with American Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
They went also to Washington in April of 
1954, when they asked to see President 
Dwight Eisenhower at the White House. 

President Eisenhower also refused to see 
the mothers of the Korean war prisoners. 

Now she is asking that her neighbors in 
the Crescenta-Canada Valley write their 
Congressmen and Senators, asking action to- 
ward the release of American fighting men 
still held prisoner after the United Nations 
war. 

Mrs. Anderson stated that Congressman 

EDGAR HIESTAND, of this district, and Senator 

WILLIAM KNowtLanp, of California, have 

both been wonderful in their efforts to se- 

cure release for the prisoners. She added 
that Senator JosrpH McCarrHy had also 
tried to help, before he was censured by his 

colleague in the Senate. 3 
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The mothers as a unit are now pressing 
a suit against the United States Govern- 
ment, demanding release of the prisoners 
and $1 million in payment. If the case is 
heard, Gens. Douglas MacArthur, James Van 
Fleet, and Mark Clark, and Adm. Turner Joy 
` and others will be called as witnesses. The 
Andersons moved to the valley from Escon- 
dido just after their son had joined the Army 
in 1950, s 


Confusing the Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include the following editorial which 
appeared in the publication Engineering 
News-Record under date of March 1, 


1956: 
CONFUSING THE ISSUE 


Promoters of bigger and better engineer- 
ing and scientific training in the United 
States—bless them—are depreciating their 
endeavors by overplaying the “keep up with 
the Russians” idea. Beyond the fact that the 
Russians are past masters at misusing sta- 
tistics, and can outclaim Us no matter what 
we do, the use of fear as an argument to 
persuade an American boy or girl to take up 
the study of engineering is absurd. The in- 
centive of visible opportunity—to earn a 
living, to do interesting work, to achieve a 
position of respect and leadership, to make 
worthwhile contributions to society—is what 
makes sense in this country. . 

Both educators and business men have 
made great strides in improving this incen- 
tive in recent years. They should dedicate 
themselves to its further improvement, and 
stop looking over their shoulders at the 
Russians. : 

Actually it is difficult to pick any fields in 
which the Russians cán show any near equal- 
ity, let alone superiority, of the United States. 
We have a developed, dynamic industrial 
economy whereas Russia is frantically try- 
ing to lift itself from a level we have long 
since passed. Its need to increase its supply 
of engineers and technicians is thus much 
more pronounced than ours. Moreover, Rus- 
sia can claim quick results since it can 
force its people into whatever molds that 
some economic planner of the moment 
wishes—and can shift production at will 
from doctors, to engineers, to pharmacists, 
or even to hockey players. 

In this connection we send a team of ama- 
teurs to the Olympics to compete with Rus- 
sian professionals, and get soundly trounced, 
when we have a half-dozen professional 
teams of our own who could consistently 
beat the Russians. If comparisons are made 
realistically, the Russians are no more ahead 
of us in engineering education than in 
hockey. The effectiveness of engineers and 
scientists is not measured by numbers but 
by ability. We may even be turning out as 
many engineers as Russia if we used the 
same yardstick to define an engineer. In- 
stead, we attempt to compete with the Rus- 
sians on their own specifications. 

We need more engineers and scientists 
than we now have. We need to interest more 
young people in engineering and scientific 
careers—for example by improving and popu- 
larizing high school courses in mathematics 
and physics in accordance with the well- 
chosen theme of recent National Engineers 
Week. But we need them for our own spe- 
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cific purposes and not just because the Rus- 
sians claim to be turning them out in whole- 
sale lots. Drumming up fear of Russian edu- 
cational activities is just confusing the issue. 


Unity Can Prevent Power Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


. Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Knoxville News-Sentinel, 
of Knoxville, Tenn, on Tuesday, 
March 13: 

Unity, CAN PREVENT POWER SHORTAGE 


For the good of the whole valley, now is 
the time for unity among the three Directors 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Our valley is faced with a probable power 
shortage by late 1958. 

It can be averted only by starting con- 
struction -now of additional units at exist- 
ing TVA steam plants. 

TVA has made this clear. The President 
and his Budget Bureau have agreed. 

They have asked Congress for a supple- 
mental appropriation of $3,500,000 for the 
current fiscal year to start construction of 
an additional unit at the John Sevier steam 
plant. The President and the Budget rec- 
ommended, also, two additional units at the 
New Johnsonville plant. 

Mr. Eisenhower explained these requests 
by saying that “since nearly all major hydro- 
electric sites in the valley have been devel- 
oped, the new steam units will be needed 
to meet currently anticipated power loads 
through the calendar year 1958.” 

He suggested that the remainder of the 
cost of the Sevier unit, beyond the $3,500,000, 
and the entire cost of the two new Johnson- 
ville units, be paid by TVA’s issuance of its 
own revenue bonds. To issue such bonds, 
a special TVA self-financing bill must be 
enacted. 

The President’s idea was a good one. But 
it appears pretty clear it isn’t going to be 
achieved for these reasons: 

1. A House Appropriations Subcommittee 
has refused to make the $3,500,000 appropria- 
tion out of the Treasury; and 

2. The TVA self-financing bill appears to 
be pigeonholed in both House and Senate 
committees. 

is leaves but one way open for TVA 
to protect the valley against the power 
shortage. That is for the Authority to spend 
its own corporate funds to start the John 
Sevier unit immediately, and the New John- 
sonville units eventually. 

The House subcommittee heard testimony 
from the three TVA directors on the issue of 
TVA thus using its own funds. They were 
supported by the TVA general counsel who 
concluded in a detailed legal opinion that 
“expenditure of revenues by TVA for in- 
dividual generating units-at existing plants” 
is clearly authorized by law. 

Two TVA directors agreed with this. The 
third, Brig. Gen. H. D. Vogel, the chairman, 
an appointee of President Eisenhower, re- 
portedly opposed it. 

The subcommittee’s decision to reaffirm 
TVA's right to spend its own corporate funds 
for additions to existing steam plants was 
approved by a strict party vote. This fore- 
casts trouble when the issue comes before 
the full House Appropriations Committee 
this week. 
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It is tremendously important that the 
affirmation of TVA’s rights be approved not 
only by -that committee, but by the House 
and Senate, too. The alternative will be the 
threatened power shortage. 

We have a feeling that if the TVA direc- 
tors, all three-of them, will get behind the 
proposed reaffirmation of the agency’s right to 
spend its revenues for these vital but limited 
purposes, White House, Budget Bureau, and 
congressional approval are likely to follow. 

It would be better to authorize TVA to 
issue its own bonds. But that is in the far 
distant future. Hence, we believe it’s better 
for the country and the valley for TVA to 
use its own corporate funds—in this care- 
fully restricted and legal way, which in no 
wise envisions any geographical expansion 
of its operations—than to appropriate new 
money out of the Federal Treasury. 

A unified TVA board can this very week 
help win approval for a start of the John 
Sevier unit by placing its unanimous opinion 
before the House committee. A unified TVA 
board can prevent a power shortage. 


Petition to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and to Senators and Congress- 
men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK, Mr. Speaker, I have 
here a petition concerning per capita 
payments and the election of tribal coun- 
cilmen on the Fort Berthold Indian Res- 
ervation, which I should like to have 
inserted in the RECORD: 

PETITION 


For_a full per capita payment, out of the 
balance of the Garrison Dam moneys, and 
for an early election of the tribal councilmen, 
and for any business that will benefit the 
Fort Berthold Indian Reservation. 


Mrs. Ella P. Waters, Levi Waters, Mrs. Har- 
ry Gillitte, Mrs. Elizabeth Burdell, Mrs. Sy- 
bert Perkins, Eugene White/ Sr., Elizabeth 
P. Perkins, Lorraine Perkins, Freda Morin, 
Lee Ross, Reginia Perkins, B. J. Youngbird, 
Jessie Youngbird, Robert Walks, Ralph 
Walks, Margart Wilkinson, George Young 
Bear, Lillie Wolf, Earnest Wilkinson, Philip 
Atkins, Wilford Lockwood, Patrick Malnou- 
rie, George Morsette, Mable H. Wolf, Ben 
Heart, Bessie Elk, Leo Young Wolf, Mrs. Many 
Ribs, Mrs. Mary Young Wolf, Joe Fox, Susan 
Fox, Grover Yellow Bird, Doroty Yellow Bird, 
Mrs. Philomine Felix, James Conklin, Sid- 
ney L. Fox, Isaai Fox, Eleanor Conklin, Wal- 
ter P. Chief, Helen Gough, Winnie Seminole, 
Philip W. Starr, Jr., Woodrow W. Starr, Cyn- 
thia Smith, Leon Fox, Anna D. Wilde, Pearl 
Howard, Mary Sage, Romona Drags Wolf, 
Adlia Stephenson, Jackson Ripley, Gladys 
Ripley, Ella R. Ripley, Eugene Spotted Horse, 
Evan Gillitte, Evadne Gillitte, Frank Heart, 
Jean Perkins, Romona B. Heart, Mrs. Tom 
White, Sr., Lena White, Irene Rush, Victor 
Elk, Delancy Goodall, Mrs. Finley Blake, 
Louis Brown, Wilbert R. Fox, William R. Fox, 
Laidman Fox, James Driver, Mrs. Verna Dri- 
ver, Joyce Black Hawk, Cora Snow, Lawer- 
ance Good Bear, Mary E. Good Bear, Phoebe 
Smith, Joseph Smith, Gerrgiline Black Hawk, 
Chas. Grant, Owdle Painte, Leona Hale, Lucy 
Rogers, Elizabeth Grinnell, Gwendolyn 
Painte, Marie Commings, Dora Smith, Gene- 
va Smith, Priscilla Bird, Mary Conklin, Ella 
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Driver, Joe Driver, Jessie W. Owl, Joe Young 
Bird, Fannie Young Bird, Harry Beaks, Philip 
Snow, Lenora Beaks, Eva B. Beaks, Vera 
Beaks, Grace M. Crow, Medicine Crow, Char- 
lis Grady, Ernestine Smith, B. H. Wilde, 
Franklin Howard, Christine Young, Francis 
Young, May Packineau, Anne Lockwood, 
Pauline Fox, Emma Bearstail, Grace Charg- 
ing, Mark Necklace, Lottie Necklace, Robert 
Bird Bear, Reginald Wells, John Bearstail, 
Susan Malnourie, Thomas Wells, Ralph W. 
Wells III, Elaine Irewin, Herman Young- 
bird, George Foote, Sr., Alma Mahto, Celva 
Foote, Charles A. Foote, John Rabbithead, 
Dorthy Rabbithead Jim Martin, Alfreda 
Young Bird, Grace Grinnell, Francis Besten, 
Adilbert Lone Bear, Aline Lone Bear, Inez 
Lone Bear, Gertrude Beston, Mrs. Lulu Hale, 
Mary L. Gillette, Albert Gillette, Fanny Wolf, 
Clarence Perkins, Jr., Minnie Spotted Wolf, 
Rollo Jones, Leslie Mahto, Timothy White 
Body, Izora Dye, Lambert Packineau, Charles 
Bearstail, Benedictina M. Bearstail, Kenneth 
Charging, Ralph Wels, Jr., Olive Wells, 
Ralph Wells, Sr. 


Californians Pay Tribute to Senator Carl 
Hayden on 45th Anniversary of His 
Service in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE- 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, when Sen- 
ator CARL HAYDEN, of Arizona, passed his 
45th year of service in the Congress, the 
fact was noted throughout the Nation. 
Senator Cart HAYDEN is one of the most 
respected men in Government today. It 
is not well known, however, that he is a 
graduate of Stanford University in the 
State of California. And, I suspect, that 
even some Members of Congress will be 
surprised to learn that in northern Cali- 
fornia he is regarded as one of our best 
friends, and throughout the years has 
Stood stanchly beside us in pushing ap- 
Propriations for California’s Central Val- 
ley project. On the occasion of the 45th 
anniversary of service, the Sacramento 
Bee, a newspaper published in our State 
Capital, paid a deserved tribute to Sen- 
ator HAYDEN, in the column Echoes From 
Capitol Hill, written by Mr. Edward H. 
Dickson, their Washington staff writer, 
which I attach for the information of 
the Members: 

ECHOES FROM CAPITOL HILL 
(By Edward H. Dickson) 

The men in Congress who make the head- 
lines are not always the ones who are the 
most influential or the most respeeted by 
their colleagues. 

While a little demagoguery is relished 
even by the most intellectual student of 
Public affairs and at election time frequently 
is required of a politician wishing to con- 
tinue as a statesman, congressional effective- 
ness often is achieved by keeping the eyes, 
ears and mind open and the mouth closed. 

What makes this subjéct timely is that 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, Democrat, of Arizona, 
the dean of Congress, is starting his 45th 
year of service. 

While not a mute man by any manner of 
means when the occasion requires, HAYDEN 
has seen the orators come and go and, be- 
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cause of his long experience, when somebody 
starts to save the Union can honestly re- 
mark: 

“This is where I came in.” 

HAYDEN is an old son of the Stanford Red, 
having left his native State to attend the 
Palo Alto institution 3 months after Her- 
bert Hoover’s graduation. 

He played football and, in case there are 
any congressional upstarts who think he 
lacks the ability and training to slug it out 
verbally, was one of the university’s star 
debaters. 

After college days he returned to Arizona, 
where he was elected a city councilman, then 
a county treasurer and later sheriff. 

His experience as sheriff still enters into 
some of his thinking. 

Probing into reasons why some event has 
occurred and who instigated it, HAYDEN will 
remark: 

“Now speaking as an old sheriff, isn’t the 
reason this?” 

He is right much more often than he is 
wrong and nobody is ever waived out of a 
league when he consistently hits better than 
500. A 

When Arizona was admitted to the Union 
in 1912, Haypen came to the National Capi- 
tal as a Member. of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

While he had been successful in local Ari- 
zona politics, he recognized that in Wash- 
ington he was in a different league. So 
instead of telling everybody about his Ari- 
zona record he went around to congressional 
oldtimers and sought their advice about 
what to do to be reelected. 

They told him rule No. 1 is never to neglect 
the home folks and if he abided by that 
conscientiously he could forget the rest of 
the book. 

Accordingly he laid hands on 14,000 farmer 
bulletins and distributed them throughout 
his State. He sent them out with a letter 
saying he would welcome ideas on legis- 
lation. 

Apparently there was a farm problem in 
those days, too, because the suggestions 
rolled in and Haypen found himself in dis- 
agreement with his constituents. 

He faced up to the unhappy situation and 
sat down and wrote letters telling, the voters 
why he could not agree. 

HaypEN, who was exceedingly friendly in 
pushing appropriations for California’s Cen- 
tral Valley project and is recognized by Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats as the fore- 
most congressional authority on western 
reclamation, has followed the advice of 
former Congressman Frederick C. Talbott, 
of Maryland, in shaping -his congressional 
career. 

Talbott told him: 

“If you want to gain the respect of your 
colleagues, keep quiet and be a work horse.” 


Career Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
read the other day that Philip Young, 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, has urged that the politicians do 
not make a political football out of 
career service during the coming cam- 
paign, on the ground that this might im- 
pair the morale of civil servants. 
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I seem to recall that Mr. Young gave 
comfort to the numbers game played 
by the administration in order to con- 
vey the notion that loads of security 
risks were fired by his Department even 
though he was later obliged to admit 
that over 90 percent of the firings were 
routine and totally unrelated to subver- 
sion. I seem to recall that under Chair- 
man Young appointments had to be 
cleared through the Republican National 
Committee. His newly expressed con- 
cern for the morale and prestige of the 
Department leaves me as cold as Mr. 
Benson’s plea to avoid discussion of our 
farm policy, and Mr. Dulles’ exhortation 
to eliminate debate on our foreign policy 
from the coming campaign. 

Somehow, I feel no pity for those who 
sold “corruption, communism, and Ko- 
rea” in 1952. 


Resolution by Philadelphia Emergency 
Conference of Jewish Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following resolution which was 
adopted by 39 brganizations with an 
affiliated membership of over 150,000 in 
the city of Philadelphia, at a large mass 
meeting held at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, on Sunday evening, 
March 4, 1956: 

DECLARATION 
PREAMBLE 


At the call of the president of the Phila- 
delphia region of 38 major organizations rep- 
resenting upward of 135,000 members, this 
emergency conference has convened in Phil- 
adelphia to consider the deep crisis in the 
Near East which threatens the security of 
America and the free world and directly 
menaces the future of Israel. 

I.. THE BALANCE OF ARMS 


Soviet imperialism is enveloping the Near 
East. The Czech-Egyptian arms agreement, 
supplemented by negotiations and agree- 
ments with Syria and other Arab States, ex- 
poses the entire area to penetration by Com- 
munist arms, agents, technicians and prop- 
agandists. 

Communist weapons can only equip Egypt 
and Arab States to accelerate their ‘attacks, 
to intimidate Israel, and to spawn neutral- 
ist Arab alliances in the Soviet design to 
obstruct the efforts of the democracies to 
strengthen the frontiers of freedom. More- 
over, the United Kingdom equips the Jordan 
Arab Legion and the Iraqui Army and has 
supplied large shipments of tanks and other 

“material to Egypt. Our Government has 
made arms available to Iraq without requir- 
ing reimbursement and has furnished mili- 
tary equipment, including tanks, to Saudi 
Arabia and other Arab States. 

This is a violation of the Tripartite Dec- 
laration of 1950 by which the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France committed 
themselves to prevent aggression and to 
maintain the military balance in the Near 
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East. This military balance has now been 
destroyed. 


Israel has constantly appealed to the. 


United States for arms to restore that bal- 
ance so that she may defend herself from 
aggression long and publicly threatened by 
the Arab States. This is vital if war is to 
be averted in the Near East. 

We call upon the Department of State to 
grant Israel’s request to buy-arms for de- 
fense immediately. 

Il, A SECURITY GUARANTY 


Our Government has entered into security 
pacts with 44 nations in Hurope and Asia to 
unite the peoples of the free world in the 
preservation of peace, It should extend this 
system of collective security to Israel. Such 
an undertaking would be a logical develop- 
ment of the Tripartite Declaration. < 

On August 26, 1955, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles advocated security 
guaranties with Israel and with the Arab 
States, but conditioned them on- Arab- 
Israel agreement. But the mounting threat 
of war, growing out of the export to Egypt 
and other Arab States of Communist arms 
and intrigue, makes it imperative that our 
Government enter into such treaty engage- 
ments without waiting for final agreements 
between Israel and its neighbors. 

An engagement by the United States to 
help preserve the peace should not be con- 
ditioned on Arab consent and thus made 
subject to Arab veto. 

We therefore urge our Government imme- 
diately to negotiate a security treaty with 
Israel and with such of the Arab States as 
are ready to join in the promotion and pres- 
ervation of the peace. 

We trust that Congress will give favorable 
consideration to such treaties or any other 
legislation for maintaining an arms balance 
and safeguarding collective security. 


IOI. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


A large-scale program for economic de- 
velopment in the Near East is now being 
planned by our Government. The raising 
of living standards and the encouragement 
of regional economic cooperation will pro- 
mote peace and democratic institutions. Is- 
rael is a graphic demonstration project of 
how American aid can stimulate develop- 
ment within a country which guards indi- 
vidual liberty and preserves free institu- 
tions. 

We note with approval the repeated dec- 
larations of the Israel Government of its 
willingness to accept the principle of com- 
pensation for abandoned Arab refugee prop- 
erty, and in this connection, we welcome 
the announcement by Secretary of State 
Dulles that our Government is ready to as- 
sist in programs looking to the compensa- 
tion and resettlement of the Arab refugees. 
As organizations interested in the problems 
of all humanity, we applaud these efforts 
and we encourage the governments involved 
to expedite the solution. 

We trust that American aid to Israel will 
continue and urge that any large-scale eco- 
nomic program for the Near East be con- 
tingent on cooperation by all nations in 
the region and will bring about the termi- 
nation of all blockades and boycotts, which 
defeat and obstruct the efforts of our Gov- 
ernment to raise living standards. 


Iv. THE PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE 


We call upon our Government to make 
every effort to promote an honorable peace 
settlement in the Near East. £ 

Israel's repeated offers to enter into peace 
negotiations have been rebuffed by the Arab 
states which have made impossible demands 
on Israel for territorial and other conces- 
sions. 

We note with regret an official utterance 
by the United Kingdom advocating that Is- 
rael yield territory to purchase Arab ac- 
ceptance of Israel’s existence, a view echoed 
in some quarters in our Government. We 
are opposed to any efforts to force unaccept- 
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able conditions which violate the integrity 
and sovereignty of the parties. We urge our 
Government to decline to advocate peace on 
such terms or conditions. 

Our country rejects appeasement as a pol- 
icy for Ourselves. We must not impose it as 
a policy on others. 

Tiny Israel has 8,000 square miles and a 
growing population. Her land-rich Arab 
neighbors are spread across an area of 2.5 
million square miles. Any pressure on Israel 
for concession of territory would serve to 
reward those who have turned to the Krem- 
lin and to encourage them to make new and 
unending demands. The dismemberment of 
Israel would be as catastrophic for America 
and the free world as the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia was for European democracy. 

We earnestly pray that our Government 
will always be guided by the highest moral 
and ethical principles in efforts to achieve 
peace in the Near East. To aid in the defense 
of Israel at this critical hour is to strengthen 
America’s own best interests. 

THE ARAB BOYCOTT 


The Arab countries maintain an unrelent- 
ing boycott and blockade of Israel in viola- 
tion of United Nations decisions and princi- 
ples.. These practices have been directed not 
only against Israel. Americans dealing with 
Arab countries have been warned against any 
kind of commerce with Israel and have been 
asked to disclose the religious affiliation of 
employees. American citizens have been 
denied visas to enter Arab countries solely on 
the ground of their religion—a discrimina- 
tion which has been practiced even against 
members of the Armed Forces. Such dis- 
crimination is repugnant to American prin- 
ciples and international law. We urge our 
Government to take vigorous measures to 
terminate such practices. 

ARAB PROPAGANDA AGAINST AMERICANS 


Diplomatic representatives of certain Arab 
governments in the United States have in- 
fringed upon American hospitality by using 
the public platform to vilify Americans to 
their friendship for Israel. They have spread 
propaganda injurious to American Jewish 
citizens and institutions, and have even acted 
in concert with notorious hatemongers. We 
urge our Government to inform the Arab 
governments responsible that this country 
does not tolerate the abuse of American cit- 
izens by foreign diplomats or attempts on 
their part to foment hatreds and to set 
Americans against Americans. 

The American Jewish community will for- 
ever be proud of the significant role it has 
played in the rebirth of Israel. Accordingly, 
this Philadelphia conference of American 
Jewish leadership reaffirms its determination 
to work for Israel’s security, to promote her 
strength, to consolidate her economy and to 
help her fulfill her great destiny under 
devine guidance. 

We are now engaged in a titanic contest 
with the Soviet Union to win the friendship 
and adherence of many millions of uncom- 
mitted peoples throughout the world. These 
millions will test the vitality and moral 
strength of democracy by the readiness of 
our country to stand firmly with those who, 
like ourselves, are dedicated to the practice 
and preservation of freedom and peace. 


Connecticut Zooms in Population Count 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


- 


March 15 


orp, I include an article which appeared 
in the March 1956 issue of the Infor- 
mation Letter published by the Connec- 
ticut Development Commission, which I 
am sure my colleagues will find both 
interesting and enlightening: 


CONNECTICUT ZOOMS IN POPULAR COUNT 


Connecticut has passed 2 other States 
in population in the past 5 years to become 
the 26th largest State in the Union, the 
Census Bureau reported last month. In 
land area, Connecticut is the third smallest 
in the country. 

The State, with a 1955 population of 
2,241,000, skipped past Oklahoma and Mis- 
sissippi in the period from 1950 to 1955. 
Too, Connecticut grew faster in population 
percentagewise than the 5 other New Eng- 
land States, gaining 11.6 percent, or 234,000 
residents since 1950. Connecticut’s expan- 
sion was at an annual rate of 2.1 percent 
while the New England States as a whole 
increased just 1.2 percent annually. 

The countrywide tabulations made by the 
Census Bureau showed that only a dozen 
other States had higher percentage increases 
than Connecticut. The Bureau’s figures also 
indicate that Connecticut's senior citizens— 
those 65 years or older—have grown 13. 
percent in number since 1950. i 


Elpidio Quirino: Symbol of Democracy 
in the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN j 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Elpidio 
Quirino, to whom I would like to pay 
tribute today, rose from obscurity to 
become the second President of the Phil- 
ippine Republic. On his way to that 
ofñce, he became an eminent lawyer, a 
distinguished and shrewd legislator and 
a keen economist. Like many of our own 
American leaders, he was a self-made 
man. 

He was born of humble parents on 
November 16, 1890. His early life was 
a constant struggle against poverty. 
Notwithstanding numerous hardships, he 
was determined to receive an education, 
and by working his way through col- 
lege he finally received his law degree. 

He was an instrumental force in the 
struggle for Philippine independence: it 
was largely as a result of his efforts that 
our Congress passed the Tydings-Mc- 
Duffie Act in 1932 setting July 4,1946, 
as the date for independence. Quirino 
was also a drafter of the Philippine Re- 
public’s Constitution, which was ac- 
cepted by his people on May 15, 1935. 

In addition to being a wise man active 
in his country’s affairs, Quirino was also 
a brave one. Tangible evidence of his 
courage was his refusal to compromise 
with the Japanese invaders. In Decem- 
ber of 1941 he rejected a post offered to 
him by the puppet government. He 
chose rather to resist the encroacher 
and became a leader of the underground 
movement. In an act of heartless cru- 
elty the Japanese retaliated by massa- 
cring his wife and three children. 

Perhaps Quirino’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the Philippine nation was his 
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prodigious efforts to rehabilitate and re- 
construct his country after the war. As 
first Vice President of the Philippine Re- 
public, he was the man most responsible 
for negotiating for the American aid that 
bolstered the Philippines’ sagging econ- 
omy. 

He became the leader of his govern- 
ment upon the death of President Man- 
ual Roxas on April 15, 1948. Under his 
administration, with the continued as- 
sistance of United States financial and 
technical aid, the Philippines made rapid 
economic progress. His knowledge Of 
economics was an aid in stabilizing the 
currency and in placing the budget in a 
satisfactory position. 

Elpidio Quirino was also a stanch foe 
of communism. The elimination of the 
Communist Huk menace on the islands, 
while he was in office, assisted national as 
well as free world security by preventing 
the expansion of communism in south- 
east Asia. He was also credited with 
urging a defense past similar to the 
North Atlantic Organization which cul- 
minated in the formation of the South- 
east Asia Defense Organization. 

Quirino always displayed tenacity and 
preserverance while encountering any 
adversity. Even his political adversar- 


ies were the first to admit that he was a’ 


fighter; and that in defeat he was never 
morose and in victory never arrogant. 
The fact that the Philippines are today 
considered “a showplace of democracy in 
the Far East” is in large measure due to 
his great statesmanship. The Philip- 
pines have lost a great leader, and Amer- 
icans everywhere have lost a friend. 


Unwarranted Charges of Violation of the 
Walter-McCarran Immigration Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 -` 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on nu- 
merous occasions during the last month 
I have received communications con- 
cerning the legality of the admission of 
Leopold D. Silberstein to the United 
States. > 

As the result of a careful investigation 
of the charges, I have reached the con- 
clusion that they have been made for 
an ulterior purpose—I say this because 
there is no question about the legality 
of Mr. Silberstein’s admission to the 
United States, or that he was not quali- 
fied in every respect for the United 
States citizenship he enjoys. 

Mr. Silberstein is the president of the 
Penn-Texas Corp. incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Pennsylvania 
in which State the home office of the 
company is located. Because of wise re- 
Organization procedures, 1,000 Pennsyl- 
Vanians whose jobs were in jeopardy are 
how enjoying full employment. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the time 
_Of busy investigative forces should be 

consumed in making investigations of 
unwarranted charges of violations of the 
Walter-McCarran immigration law. 
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Israel and the Eisenhower Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 16,1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 8, 1956, I addressed this House 
concerning the horrendous crisis in the 
Middle East. I attempted to describe the 
seething caldron which the Commu- 
nists are stirring with a ladle of hate and 
which threatens at this very moment to 
spill over a world which cannot under 
any circumstance abide another war. I 
attempted, as an American, to show that 
it was a matter of enlightened self- 
interest to preserve peace in the Middle 
East and not to allow a friendly de- 
mocracy, however small, to stand alone 
against the obvious Arab plan to attack 
and destroy her. I pleaded that this 
great Nation extend to Israel, a creation 
of the United Nations, the hand of 
friendship and encouragement in’ the 
form of a security pact just as we have 
done with 44 other nations in the family 
of those yet free. I beseeched that 
Israel be permitted to purchase defen- 
sive arms to defend herself and deter this 
cruel aggression. 

Alas, I fear my words are inadequate 
with this administration; they fall on 
deaf and callous ears. 

Following that speech, a colleague ap- 
proached me. He is a man for whom I 
have profound respect and affectionate 
regard. He sits as a distinguished mem- 
ber of our House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. He complimented me upon my 
efforts and favored me with a most can- 
did and revealing dissertation’ on the 
subject. The point of view which he ex- 
pressed was, I believe, an accurate re- 
flection of this administration’s position 
with regard to the Arab-Israeli exigency. 
He told me that he appreciated my 
concern, but wished me to give consid- 
eration to the State Department’s point 
of view. His suggestion was that Israel 
should not waste what little money it 
might have for defensive arms. “It 
might be better,” he said, “to rely upon 
the United Nations which created Israel 
to protect it.” ‘This concept, I believe 
needs be answered. 

In November 1947 the United Nations 
decided upon the establishment of the 
State of Israel. Within days, the Arabs 
started war. In an attempt to negate 
the action of the United Nations, they 
attacked from all sides. No one inter- 
fered. No member of the U. N. gave help 
to Israel, or attempted to stay that at- 
tack even when Jerusalem was partly 
destroyed. The brave, Israelis, number- 
ing less than 600,000, beat back the on- 


coming hordes, 40 million of them, with . 


their bare hands. They did not consid- 
er themselves heroes. They were the 
people who came out from Dachau and 
Auschwitz and the ghetto of Warsaw. 
In the protection of their lives and the 
lives of their children, they were brave, 
and they were sustained with a single 
secret weapon, two words: “Ein Brara,” 
no choice. No one came to their assist- 
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ance. They fought their battle for sur- 
vival alone. 

If the whole question of Israel’s secu- 
rity were left to the Security Council, 
there would surely be a Russian veto. 
The United States refuses to enter into 
a security pact with Israel in conform- 
ity with the spirit of the United Nations, 
@ consummation devoutly to be wished. 
But even if it did, which is patently now 
quite doubtful, help would come too late. 
A plane flies from Cairo to Tet Aviv ina 
matter of a few minutes. 

At this point, I wish to make crystal 
clear Israel does not want American boys 
to shed blood for her. Israel does not 
want war. It wants peace. In the 
present framework of the perilous situ- 
ation that exists, the Arabs refuse to talk 
peace. They refuse to enter the same 
room with Israel representatives. They 
refuse to recognize Israel’s very ex- 
istence. 

Recently on television, Dr. Farid Zei- 
neddine, the Syrian Ambassador to the 
United States, said that Israel’s very 
existence was an aggression. He so re- 
ferred to this little democracy, which 
was morally born of the conscience of 
the world as expressed by the United 
Nations. No, Israel needs peace so that 
it can continue its miraculous good 
works. It does not want arms to at- 
tack anyone. It wants defensive arms 
to protect itself. The people of Israel 
do not wish to place the responsibility 
for the lives of their children on the 
intercession of any foreign power. They 
are resolved, make no mistake, that the 
Arabs will not occupy their country. 
They will fight for every inch of their 
territory and every precious grain of 
sand. 

Yet, Mr. Dulles, speaking for the Ei- 
senhower administration said and I 
quote: “It would seem that Israel’s se- 
curity could be better assured in the 
long run through measures other than 
the acquisition of additional arms. 
These other measures include reliance 
on the United Nations.” What does “in 
the long run” mean? ‘The holocaust 
may be tomorrow, next week, or next 
month. 

Israel, a friendly democracy, is ask- 
ing for defensive weapons. They are 
not asking for bombers or submarines, 
but interceptive fighters, antiaircraft 
guns, and tanks to stand against tanks. 
Mr. Eisenhower, and Mr. Dulles speak- 
ing for him, abhors an arms race. Five 
months ago, we suffered the shock of 
learning about the arms deal between 
Egypt and the Communists. Two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars worth of 
arms were practically given to Egypt— 
fighters, bombers, tanks, submarines. 
This is not the only source of arms to 
the Arab States. The United States it- 
self, and England, have contributed to 
their imbalance of military might. It 
makes: it so tempting and inviting for 
the Arab world to attack. Israel did 
not start an arms race, and does not 
want one now. There was Arab supe- 
riority, especially in aircraft, even be- 
fore and during the deal with the Com- 
munists. And the Israelis were not 
afraid. But now the imbalance is so 
great and the probability of aggressive 
attack so imminent, that Israel calls 
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upon its friend in the family of free na- 
tions to help to ward off the blow. 

There is a point beyond which flesh 
and spirit cannot prevail against cold 
steel. Only by the acquisition of effec- 
tive defensive weapons can she deprive 
Egypt of the incentive to launch the 
attack. Even Mr. Dulles recognizes this, 
for he said: ` 

I think if I were sitting where they are, 
I might entertain the same feeling. 


Let us not be ostriches and hide our 
heads in the sand. Is there any one in 
the world who doubts that the Arabs 
purchased their arms to attack Israel? 
Does any one think that the Arabs get 
arms from the Communists in order to 
fight the Communists? The Arabs are 
famous for their duplicity. Did they 
fight in the Second World War against 
Hitler? The few Palestinian Jews sup- 
plied three times as many soldiers to 
the anti-Nazi forces as did the whole 
Arab world during World War II. How 
long shall we be fooled by Nasser’s black- 
mail and his talking out of two sides of 
the mouth? Nasser outsmarted the 
Western World with his arms deal with 
the Soviet bloc. Soon he will be ready 
for the battle. S 

Yet my friend and colleague of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee poses the 
question: 

Is there danger that we may drive the Arab 
world into the Communists’ orbit? 


That, too, I should like to answer. It 
is a point that needs clarification. 

The answer is “No.” As one who has 
visited the Middle East, I can tell you 
that the Arab potentates who control 
the destinies of their countries in many 
cases do so from sumptuous villas on the 
Riviera. Their , totalitarianism and 
feudal domination of the Fellaheen and 
impoverished populace is something 
which does not lend itself to commu- 
nism. The oriental sheiks and poten- 
tates have for too long ridden herd over 
their suffering masses to turn to com- 
munism, their heads would be the first 
to roll and they know it. 


Israel has no desire to bleed again as 


it did in 1948. It does not wish to offer 
up its youth to casualty lists. The gar- 
dens, the forests, the farms, the hos- 
pitals, and schools which they built upon 
the cruel dry sands of their country, they 
do not wish to see reduced to rubble. 
They want peace. They still hope and 
pray that those who gave the world the 
Koran. will accept the hand of those who 
gave the world the Bible. But Israel’s 
hand must be made strong enough to 
repel the attack, to deter the incentive 
for that attack. 

President Eisenhower himself declared 
that every country has a right to get 
arms for legitimate self-defense. This 
means that Israel, too, has that right. 
Arms as a deterrent is the declared pol- 
icy of the United States. The whole 
world knows there is no other deterrent. 

Israel is a small country, but that was 
also true of Ethiopia. In 1939 when 
Czechoslovakia was sold down the river 
in the Treaty of Munich by Chamberlain 
with Hitler, the younger Masaryk said: 

In a world where there is no security for 
small nations, there is none for big ones. 
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Eight months later, World War II 
started. 

The threat to Israel is a threat to 
Western civilization and standards. If 
the feudal Arab States were to become 
democracies as Israel is, there would be 
peace and cooperation in the Middle 
East. Why then shall we give lipservice 
to democracy? This administration thus 
far has made a sorry record in interna- 
tional affairs. Dictatorships have been 
helped and democracies have been left 
unaided. What do you think is the effect 
on small nations everywhere? 

My friend of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee then asked the $64 question. 
“What about the oil?” Very well, if 
needs be, we will set up the scale and 
weigh the interest of oil companies 
against the blood of human beings. But 
will peace in the Middle East mean the 
loss of oil? Will giving Israel defensive 
arms to fend off its annihilation mean 
loss of oil? Are we not more likely to 
lose everything if war breaks out in the 
world again, if aggression is not stopped 
in its tracks? 

The Israelis do not want war. They 
want to live. They have been threat- 
ened with death, but they have known 
death. These are people who have more 
space in the world when they are dead 
than when they are alive. In the end, 
they will survive and survive in freedom, 
no matter what the odds. But the plea 
I make today is in the name of morality 
and in the name of decency and in the 
name of a democratic, friendly nation 
whose contribution to the health, wel- 
fare, and living standards in its part of 
the world is perhaps one of the major 
reasons for Arab hate and intransigence. 


Black Market for Nickel Gets Blacker 
Despite Rising Output 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
March 13, 1956, entitled “Black Market 
for Nickel Gets Blacker Despite Rising 
Output.” I also include a letter I wrote 
to Dr. Flemming, Director of ODM, on 
January 11, 1956, asking a number of 
questions about the nickel situation. To 
date the questions which I asked Dr. 
Flemming have not been answered al- 
though he- acknowledged receipt of my 
letter on January 18, 1956, and promised 
a reply by January 24, 1956. 

As the nickel situation worsens as 
stated in the Wall Street Journal, it is 
acknowledged by the Commerce Depart- 
ment that certain companies are obtain- 
ing nickel for defense purposes and ille- 
gally selling some of it through the back 
door for what is well known to be enor- 
mous profits. It is also found that we 
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are exporting nickel alloys and nickel- 
containing scrap. 

I am also advised that the stockpile 
requirements may need revision and that 
the basis for allocation of nickel for 
civilian purposes was established on pre- 
Korean usage and that the allocation 
program is administered not by the Gov- 
ernment but by the producers, princi- 
pally International Nickel, though BDSA 
is supposed to audit the producers’ books 
to insure that equitable distribution is 
made. I also find that the small users 
of nickel, particularly the plating indus- 
try are complaining that they must buy 
nickel in the black market at exhorbitant 
prices as indicated. by the Wall Street 
Journal article or close shop. 

It seems to me that the Director of 
ODM who sets the stockpile goals and 
enforces the National Production Act 
and the Secretary of Commerce must 
bear the responsibility for the current 
situation and for its equitable solution. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of Mareh 13, 
1956] 
BLACK MARKET FOR NICKEL GETS BLACKER 
DESPITE RISING OUTPUT 

The official price has held at 64% cents a 
pound since late 1954. But buyers who need 
extra nickel now pay about $3 a pound in the 
black market, up from between $1 and $1.50 
a year ago. Stainless steel scrap, containing 
8 percent nickel, brings a steep $400 a ton, 
double a year earlier. The auto industry 
alone spent over $10 million in 1955 on nickel 
premiums, one parts-making firm says. 

Free world production of the silvery 
metal reached a record 427 million pounds in 
1955, up 40 million pounds from the year 
before, the previous record. Output this 
year may exceed 440 million. But roughly 
84 million went into Uncle Sam's stockpile 
last year, 4 million more than in 1954. The 
stockpile and United States defense uses 
probably now take about 40 percent of free 
world nickel output. The remaining supply 
isn’t big enough to meet booming demand 
for peacetime applications. 

The quantity of nickel moving in the black 
market probably is small in proportion to 
the total—the same tonnage is often offered 
to a number of users, tending to exaggerate 
offerings. z 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. January 11, 1956. 
Hon. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Dr. FLEMMING: I have reviewed your 
very considerate letter of December 16, 1955 
and have discussed the points you have 
raised with responsible members of industry 
and wish to avail myself of your kind offer 
and ask some additional questions which 
appear germane to me at the present time. 
f am willing to accept your position that 
technically the terms “gray and black mar- 
ket” may be misnomers since no law or 
regulations are being violated. However, 
there is an implied regulation apparently 
established and administered by industry 
and checked for compliance by BDSA as the 
representative of industry. 

Evidently BDSA officials agree that some 
nickel is being sold at very high prices and 
that the nickel comes from Japanese, French, 
and German imports (possibly 4 million 
pounds per year) plus secondary nickel re- 
covered from scrap and some scattered sales 
from Canada. 

Will you please supply the quantities from 
each of these sources including the break- 
down of the 4 million pounds? 
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You mention that “probably 96 percent of 
the nickel consumed in 1955 came from 
Market price sources.” It has been sug- 
gested that there may be an arrangement 
between some scrap dealers whereby they 
Supply the mills certain materials and re- 
ceive nickel in return. In such a case, the 
nickel would technically be ‘“‘market price 
source” but not in accord with the spirit 
of the allocation system. Has this come to 
you attention? If true, can either the sup- 
Plier or the BDSA cope with this situation? 
Or O. D. M.? 

I am advised that 75 percent of released 
stockpile nickel goes to defense purposes, 
mostly Air Force, and not to commercial 
fields as your letter seems to imply. Will 
you please verify this? If my statement is 
approximately correct, would it not be equi- 
table to earmark all stockpile diversions for 
commercial users in order to break the high- 
Price market? 

i Will you also advise me as to the follow- 
ng: 

1, How have the stockpile objectives been 
set? By whom? When last reviewed? And 
what consideration was given..to the fact 
that the source being principally from 
Canada is virtually domestic and free from 
‘being cut off? 

2. Information I have received does not 
confirm your statement as to the date of the 
establishment of the allocation base. Will 
you please verify and advise if you think it 


should be brought up to date in view of in-’ 


dustry changes, new businesses, etc. 

8. Please furnish the historical figures 
showing the allocations between defense and 
nondefense purposes since 1949. 

4. Does authority exist in ODM, BDSA or 
any other agency to take such action as may 
be needed to insure fair and equitable dis- 
tribution of nickel to commercial (nonde-~- 
fense) users? 

5. What is the legal relationship between 
ODM and BDSA so far as the allocation of 
nickel to commercial users is concerned? 

6. How are the stockpile releases geared 
into INCO's allocations to insure fair and 
equitable distribution? Also other produc- 
ers, Falconbridge, Sherritt-Gordon, Nicaro, 
Hanna, etc.? 

7. How frequently does BDSA audit the 
producer’s books? When was the last-audit? 
What recommendations were made? Were 
they accepted or rejected? 

8. Is ODM satisfied with the system of 
audits? And does it consider that there is 
fair and equitable allocation to the non- 
defense users? 

9. At what price is stockpile nickel from 
the various sources furnished to industry? 

10. What right of appeal is afforded busi- 
hessmen who feel that the present alloca- 
tion system is not fair and equitable? 

11. I am very pleased to learn that you 
have taken steps to have a survey made of the 
nickel situation and shall look forward to 
the receipt of a copy of the survey report. 
When will the survey be concluded and the 
report made? And will the nondefense 
aspects be covered which I have referred to 
above? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun W. MCCORMACK. 


Anniversary of Hungarian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, more than 100 years ago, in the year 
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1848, the Hungarian people under the 
leadership of Louis Kossuth revolted 
against an authoritarian regime. Un- 
fortunately their independence was 
short-lived. that day of independence 
is still celebrated, nevertheless, in thou- 
sands of homes both in Europe and the 
United States. Indeed, there are today 
many fine men and women living in my 
own congressional district who have 
been obliged to flee from Hungary and 
seek refuge in our own country. They 
have come here to escape a newer tyr- 
anny which tightly grips their native 
land. 

Although the Hungarian people today 
still suffer from oppression, the celebra- 
tion of this March 15 anniversary should 
give them hope and inspiration, A desire 
for liberty is an invincible force. The 
cause of freedom, and the will of a 
people for independence cannot be 
quenched. We here in the United States 
can salute their courage and wish them 
well. 


Hungarian Freedom Day, March 15, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, March 
15, 1848, was a memorable day in the his- 
story of the Hungarian nation. It is 
still celebrated by the Hungarians as the- 
day of the liberation of Hungary from 
the tyrannical rule of Austria. It was 
on that date that the students and peo- 
ple of Budapest, encouraged and inspired 
by their marvelous leader, Louis Kossuth, 
started the movement to regain their 
freedom and equality. 

Following the Congress of Vienna, 
Hungary was put under the control of 
the Austrian monarch. This Emperor 
had promised to rule Hungary according 
to her constitution and laws, but did not 
keep his word. In succeeding years the 
constitution of Hungary was suspended 
and its lawmaking body, the Diet, was 
not convoked. Instead, a campaign of 
terror was pursued; right of free speech 
and freedom of the press was suspended. 
The supervision of education was trans- 
ferred to Vienna and a new system of 
education was devised. Foreign books 
and newspapers were barred from the 
country. Wholesale arrests-were made. 
Legislators and others of liberal tenden- 
cies were arrested and charged with high 
treason. Thé accused were denied the 
right of defending themselves and were 
not permitted to face their accusers. 

On March 15, 1848, while a deputation 
of 72 members of the Hungarian Diet, 
under the leadership of Louis Kossuth, 
was on the way to Vienna to demand of 
the Emperor that Hungary’s rights be 
restored, an occasion of great importance 
took place in Budapest. The young men 
of the city circulated copies of petition 
containing 12 demands for the rights and 
liberties of the Hungarian people, to- 
gether with copies of Alexander Petofy’s 
stirring nationalistic poem, Rise Magyar. 
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The professors and the students at the 
university in Budapest caught the spirit 
of the movement and left their class- 
rooms to assemble onthe campus. From 
there the whole student body marched 
onto the streets and mingled with the 
people. The people, caught up in the 
movement, demanded freedom of the po- 
litical prisoners which was granted by 
the representatives of the Emperor in 
Budapest. Thus, while Kossuth and the 
deputation were on their way to Vienna, 
the first step to liberate Hungary from 
the clutches of the tyranny was taken. 

This was the movement that stirred 
the Hungarians to fight with determina- 
tion and fortitude and to become in April 
1849 free and independent. However, 
tyranny was still reigning throughout 
Europe and the overwhelming odds of 
the powerful troops of the Quadruple 
Alliance soon cut short the liberty Hun- 
gary had gained. 


Although the freedom achieved 
through -the students movement of 
March 15 was shortlived, the courage 
displayed by the Hungarian people was 
an example to be followed by all op- 
pressed peoples. We see the parallel of 
oppression and tryanny in the captive 
nations of Europe today; and we have 
no doubt that the people of Hungary, 
as well as the other people behind the 
Iron Curtain, still have and always will 
have the courage and fortitude of their 
forefathers and will eventually when 
proper opportunity presents itself to 
arise in mass against their oppressors to 
gain the freedom and liberty, the love 
of which is inherent in them and which 
they cherish as they do life itself. 


~ South Carolina’s Resolution on 
Interposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
ReEcorpD a letter sent to Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
by Mr. James M. Hinton, president of 
the South Carolina State Conference of 
NAACP Branches. It is an appeal to the 
Congress of the United States that, in 
accordance with vital democratic proc- 
esses, Negroes. who would be denied 
their constitutional rights by prosegre- 
gationists be given a hearing by the 
same hearers of arguments for denying 
them such rights, 


The letter follows: 


HONORABLE Sirs: The South Carolina reso- 
lution on interposition, presented to you 
gentlemen by Members of your august bodies, 
does not represent the sentiment of many 
whites in South Carolina and few, if any, 
Negroes in the State. Negroes represent at 
least 42 percent of the population in South 
Carolina, and not one Negro was asked to 
appear before the general assembly, and to 
ae rica of my knowledge no hearing was 

eld. 
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The statement attributed to Hon. J. STROM 
THURMOND in the Columbia State paper, 
“that 9 out of every 10 persons favored the 
resolution,” is not in accord with any record 
taken, since none was made, prior to the 
resolution. 

It is not our feeling that any action will 
be taken on the resolution, but should any 
action be taken, Negroes in South Carolina 
request a hearing from your august bodies. 
It is urgent that Negroes be heard on this 
matter, before any action is taken, since the 
opportunity was not given for such a hear- 
ing prior to the passage of the bill. 

The South Carolina State Conference of 
NAACP Branches representing many Ne- 
groes in’ the State is in accord with the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court, 
both the decision of May 17, 1954, and the 
decree of May 31, 1955. 

School facilities in South Carolina are far 
from equal, both on the elementary and un- 
dergraduate levels to say nothing about the 
graduate level. Desegregation is the only 
answer to equality of educational facilities 
in South Carolina. 

Very truly yours, 
James M. HINTON, 
President, South Carolina State 
Conference of NAACP Branches. 


Ducks: in the Weiner Area of Poinsett 
County, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one likes to extoll the virtues of his 
State. We Members of Congress are con- 
tinùously boasting of the particular ad- 
vantages that are prevalent in our own 
congressional districts. 

Arkansas has long been in the fore- 
front and the leader of the Nation in 
having the finest duck shooting to be 
found anywhere. Ducks flow into Ar- 
kansas in the fall of the year where a 
vast amount of water may be found. 
In addition to the many streams, lakes, 
and ponds, Arkansas has ideal conditions 
for feeding of ducks. ‘The large rice 
fields of eastern Arkansas offer an ex- 
cellent and abundant source of feed 
grain for the tremendous duck popula- 
tion which comes there. 

A day or two ago, it was my privilege 
to read an article and view some pic- 
tures which appeared in the Jonesboro, 
Ark., Sun of Friday, March 9. I wish it 
would be possible for each Member of 
the House to see these pictures. They 
show millions of ducks in the Weiner 
area of Poinsett County, Ark. The duck 
population in the Weiner vicinity, which 
is south of Jonesboro, continues to rise 
appreciably. The duck capital now is 
Weiner, Ark., in the district which I have 
the honor to represent. 

I would like to incorporate as a part 
of my remarks this splendid article which 
appeared in the Jonesboro Sun of Friday 
March 9, 1956, which is interesting read- 
ing indeed. The article is as follows: 


s 
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DUCK POPULATION RISES—WEINER New Duck 
CAPITAL OF ‘WORLD—HUNTERS REPORT 
SHOOTING HERE Tops STUTTGART 


Hunters over the Nation have begun to 
realize in recent years that the Weiner area, 
south of Jonesboro, has displaced Stuttgart 
as “The Duck Capital of the World.” 

Each year more and more hunters flock 
into this area from out of State to take"ad- 
vantage of the fine duck shooting. 

In the past 15 years the number of duck 
reservoirs has grown from about 5 to more 
than 30, and more and more are being built. 

Last year several thousand hunters flocked 
into the area to take advantage of the shoot- 
ing, and many of them came from points as 
far distant as Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and most other States. 

D. H. Floyd, manager of Hotel Noble, said 
a large number of hunters from distant 
points stayed at the hotel—many as long as 
2 weeks, during the past season. 

During the year many pictures of ducks— 
taken in the Weiner area were printed na- 


‘tionally. Sports Illustrated and other na- 


tional magazines ran photos that were made 
on probably the most famous reservoir— 
W. H. Claypool’s Wild Acres, located east of 
Weiner. 

Mr. Claypool started building his now 
famous shooting area in 1942. Before that 
time he had made several tries at establish- 
ing several shooting areas, but with success 
only once. F 

“In 1927 and 1928, I leased one of the first 
reservoirs built in the Stuttgart area from 
Art’ Tindall, and the ducks were plentiful,” 
he said. 

However, in 1929 he purchased one-half 
interest in a new club located in the Bayou 
Meter area near Stuttgart but it did not turn 
out too good and he sold his interests in 1933 
“at a big loss.” 

“I then purchased some land near Turrell, 
joining the Waponoca Hunting Club,’ and 
built a small pond, but it was no good,” he 
declared. (Waponoca Hunting Club is one 
of the oldest clubs in the State and member- 
ships cost about $10,000.) ae 

Later he joined several clubs “and was 
able to kill a few ducks each year.” 

“In the fall of 1941 I was invited to Weiner 
to take a hunt with Ed Priestly—he and Bob 
Oliver owned a small pond, and it was heav- 
ily populated with ducks,” Mr. Claypool ex- 
plained. 

After that hunt Mr. Claypool asked Mr. 
Priestly to try to locate some land where 
he could build a reservoir, and within a few 
days Mr. Priestly called Mr. Claypool about 
a place totaling 3,500 acres. 

“I purchased this place the latter part of 
that year, and in 1942, I started building a 
1,400-acre reservoir,” he said. 

He said at that time he thought the proj- 
ect was a big gamble, but “I figured if no 
ducks used the place, I could impound 
enough water to irrigate my rice crops. 

“Fortunately it turned out good in both 
respects,” he added. 

In the fall of 1942 he had about 200 acres 
of water, but no ducks. In the fall of 1943 
he had about 800 acres completed, and a 
considerable number of ducks. 

“Since then the population has increased 
steadily each year, and after my place had 
proven so good, many other reservoirs were 
built in the late forties and early fifties,” he 
explained. 

When Mr. Claypool started his project 
there were only 5 shooting areas in the 
Weiner area, and today there are over 30. 

“It was estimated that Wild Acres had 
close to a half million ducks during the past 
season, and this together with the large con- 
centrations at other reservoirs and ponds all 
add up to the proposition that Weiner is 
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now the new duck capital of Arkansas,” he 
declared. 

He said members of the Arkansas Game 
and Fish Commission have visited Wild Acres 
during the past 2 years and have been sur- 
prised at the large concentrations of ducks. 

“Many fine moving pictures—in color— 
and still photographs have been taken by 
commission photographers, and it is now 
conceded that some of these are the greatest 
pictures ever taken of wild ducks,” Mr. Clay- 
pool explained. 


Many of those duck pictures—partially 
made on Wild Acres, will be shown on tele- 
vision stations over the Nation in the near 
future. Those shots were made by Tom Mull, 
director of public relations of the State 
game and fish commission. Those movies 
of ducks that show large concentrations were 
taken on Wild Acres. 

Wild Acres and other similar areas are pri- 
vately owned, but officials of the game and 
fish commission have conceded that the ex- 


=istence of such large ponds is a major factor 


in bringing ducks to the Weiner area and 
keeping them there for extended periods. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, across 15 
centuries, St. Patrick speaks to men of 
today the world over, and after so long, 
his group of followers grows each March 
17. It is Ireland’s patron saint’s wish 
that has found reality, for he wrote, “Yet, 
though I am imperfect, I wish my 
brethren and kinsfolk to know the kind 
of me.” But how difficult it is to know 
the kind of him, for we possess only a 
dozen pages of Latin script handed down 
by St. Patrick summarizing his long, de- 
voted, and illustrious life. 

From these few documents, together 
with the many legends,-it is known that 
St. Patrick was born in Britain about 
A. D. 389. While still a boy, he was 
forcibly taken from his homeland and 
bound into slavery by Irish pillagers. 
Patrick escaped from his captors and 
fled to the Continent where he became 
a priest. After taking his vows, St. 
Patrick’s heart turned back to the coun- 
try of his captivity. The deplorable con- 
ditions of these people, and their bar- 
baric superstitions and religion so moved 
him that he determined to devote the 
remainder of his life to their conversion. 
His efforts were blessed, and, surmount- 
ing all but impossible obstacles, he con- 
tinued teaching until death overtook the 
aged saint on the day that is now set 
aside in his memory. We know that 
this saint was a lover of freedom so typi- 
cal of the Irish people. And we know 
that he was an individualist, quick to 
anger and quick to humility. He shared 
these same emotions as do people of to- 
day, and perhaps for that reason he has 
won a timeless and worldwide place in 
Christian society. 
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St. Patrick’s Day, and the spirit of the 
day, has followed the Irish immigrant 
all over the world. Its celebration takes 
the forms of religious devotions, parades, 
dinners, and special festivities not only 
in Irish circles but in all strata of social 
life. The parades in Dublin and in New 
York City are notable as are those in 
Boston, Savannah, and many other cities. 

Until early in this century, too much 
of the celebration followed the false con- 
ceptions of the comic Irishman with a 
Clay pipe which was the typical stage 
characterization. Several Irish writers 
and artists devoted themselves to com- 
municating to the world, through their 
talents, the story of the real Ireland. 
- This is the Ireland that means folklore, 
legend, poetry; the Ireland symbolizing 
tragedy of heart and passion; the Irish 
humor that is not slapstick but that of 
a different quality. So through the ef- 
forts of these few dedicated Irish artists, 
St. Patrick’s Day now reflects the tradi- 
tion and reality of Irish life to a greater 
degree. 

St. Patrick’s Day is now a day of Ire- 
land’s history, traditions, customs, folk- 
lore, and music. All of these elements 
are woven together with the traditional 
bits of green and shamrock to be shared 
by the people the world over. 

To my many friends of Irish origin— 
a hearty and sincere Erin go Bragh. 


Hungarian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 15, 1848, a new member was 
added to the family of free nations. 
That nation was Hungary. The gain- 
ing of that independence is celebrated 
today all over the world by Hungarians 
and by friends of those gallant people. 
However, this year the celebration is 
tempered with sadness, for the people of 
Hungary are once again under the rule 
of an oppressive power. 

Just as the people of this brave land 
fought their way to freedom in 1848, so 
can we hope today that they will soon 
regain that treasured goal. In 1848, 
Hungary groaned under the rule of the 
Hapsburg monarchy and yearned for a 
return to their ancient liberties. In that 
year, under the inspired leadership of 
Louis Kossuth, they secured a number 
of political rights. 

These rights were embodied in a char- 
ter which was adopted on March 15. 
Among other things this memorable 
document guaranteed freedom of the 
press, abolished feudal servitude and 
heavy taxes on peasants, and introduced 
a general tax system embracing all 
classes. 

When a national government was set 
up, it was fitting that its president was 
Louis Kossuth. The memory of this 
champion of freedom is held dear by all 
lovers of democracy. A little over a hun- 


‘the glory and pride 
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dred years ago he made a triumphal 
visit to this country and was hailed as 
the champion of world freedom. He 
is well known to Americans of all orig- 
ins, as well as our million citizens of 
Hungarian ancestry. 

As we know, the freedom secured by 
Kossuth and his followers didnot last 
long. But the memory of those happy 
days is enshrined in the hearts of Hun- 
garians the world over. 

Today, as this noble country suffers 
under the wicked imperialism of Soviet 
rule, we can all hark back to the memory 
of Kossuth for inspiration to carry on 
the fight. Let us do more than applaud 
the unquenchable spirit of freedom 
which motivates these celebrations. Now 
is the: time to intensify our efforts to 
renew the hope of those imprisoned þe- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

We must not let our’programs of in- 
formation and education bog down. 
They must continue to pierce the wall of 
lies and deceit which surround all coun- 
tries overrun by the Communists. 

Freedom Day isa grim one in Hun- 
gary this year. But better days will 
come. Hungary will once again know 
it once had. 
Through all their trials and tribulations 
they have not given up hope. We shall 
continue our efforts to set them free. 
For them we pray, as did Kossuth, that 
Hungary will one day be free. 
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HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the testimony given on March 8 before 
the Committee on Ways and Means. rel- 
ative to my opposition to H. R. 5550: 

Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before you 
today in opposition to H. R. 5550, I shall 
not, in this brief discussion, examine the 
technical aspects of the proposed member- 
ship for the United States in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation; that is, I am not 
going to impose on your time by outlining 
the objectionable operational features that 
are latent in such an organization. Other 
Members of Congress have exposed the dan- 
gers, the weaknesses, the insidious potential 


of the whole organizational and functional ` 


structure of the OTC. To avoid repetition, 
I shall speak as a citizen of the 22d Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania who is dedi- 
cated to the Constitution of the United 
States, who is dependent upon a healthy 
economy for his livelihood, and whose very 
survival may revolve around the decisions 
of this committee and the Congress in re- 
spect to the bill. under consideration here 
today. 

I use the word “survival” because in this 
period of grave world tension, we Americans 
must rely upon an industrial stockpile and 
upon industrial manpower as much as upon 
our military for our security. How foreign 
commerce affects industrial activity and em- 
ployment is a determining factor in the ef- 
fectiveness of our defense «structure. This 
influence must therefore be taken under the 
most careful scrutiny, along with the other 
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ramifications which I have pointed out, be- 
fore action is taken on any legislation per- 
taining to foreign trade. 

I oppose H. R. 5550 because it would fur- 
ther remove from Congress powers delegated 
to it by the Constitution. I say to you that 
had Congress not permitted its authority in 
the field of foreign commerce to have been 
slowly eroded over the past 23 years, then 
the State Department, which is behind H. R. 
5550 and would absorb the powers surren- 
dered by Congress, would never have had 
the temerity to come before this committee, 
or any other group on Capitol Hill, to ask 
for anything that resembles this bill. I do 
not care what party was in power prior to 
the time when the encroachment by the 
State Department on congressional powers 
got underway; I say that the Congress would 
have been so resentful of any such proposal 
as this as to have issued a joint message of - 
condemnation to the responsible parties in 
the State Department for having dared to 
have prepared such an arrogant proposal. 

With the passing of years, however, the 
executive branch of the Government has 
gradually usurped so much of the authority 
constitutionally resting in Congress that at- 
tempts at making further inroads are taken 
as a matter of course by the executive de- 
partment. This consideration alone should 
be sufficient premise for members of this 
committee to base their decision in rejecting 
the bill. ; 

It is not enough that H. R. 5550 would 
deprive Congress of its rightful responsibil- 
ity; it would place the powers thus taken 
from this body in the hands of a depart- 
ment which is not yet above suspicion despite 
the years that have intervened since it was 
first disclosed that enemies of the American 
Government not only infested this Depart- 
ment, but also occupy some of the very top 
policymaking jobs. Presumably, the notori- 
ously perfidious element within the Depart- 
ment has largely. been dismissed, yet there 
remains a hard core of questionable char- 
acters whose career was born under the domi- 
nation of that cell which sought to dispel 
any thought that the welfare of the United 
States should serve as the guiding light in 
carrying out the affairs of our Government. 
These employees, some of whom have ad- 
vanced by reason of seniority if not ability, 
to policymaking positions over the past two 
decades, are not now capable of revising 
this philosophy to the extent that American 
people and American jobs should be given 
preferential treatment in negotiations with 
other nations. 

On occasion there have been constituents 
from the 22d Congressional District who have 
come to Washington and have had cause to 
visit the State Department. On a number 
of occasions, these patriotic citizens from 
western Pennsylvania have expressed won- 
derment at the caliber of so-called diplomats 
employed in our State Department. Many 
the time I have heard it said: “Those people 
do not talk like Americans.” “They act as 
though we do not belong in there, asking 
for something that would help someone in 
this country.” “Those fellows talk about a 
new order for the world, and conditions.in 
this country are evidently of no concern to 
them.” 

Mr. Chairman, why permit the powers of 
this Congress, a legislative body represent- 
ing all sections of our country and all of 
our people, to be taken away by a detach- 
ment of supercilious egoists who do not know 
and do not care what is going on back in 
our hometowns. These fellows are not 
equipped and not inclined to deal with do- 
mestic problems. 

I ask that you look at the history of our 
trade negotiations since the State Depart- 
ment outfit took over. They boast of hav- 
ing lowered our tariffs consistently from 
year to year. I do not challenge that con- 
tention, but I ask that you look into the 
record of their dealings and try to ascer- 
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tain what America has received in return 
for these concessions. I also remind you 
that you will not find any evidence of where 
the domestic economy and security have 
been of any consquence whatsoever when 
the State Department sat down with their 
pals from across the seas. 

Do not give them this new power, Mr. 
Chairman. If any Congressman feels that 
he is not capable of assuming the responsi- 
bility in the matters of foreign commerce 
that were delegated to him by the drafters 
of the Constitution, then he should ac- 
knowledge that he does not have the ca- 
pacity to fulfill his duties to the Federal 
Government. 

The State Department, as I have said, does 
not know and does not care what is going 
on back in our towns. I can tell you what 
this attitude has done in many communities 
of my district. Fortunately, the expanding 
economy has absorbed an increasing num- 
ber of unemployed in recent months, but 
these better signs would disappear in a hurry 
if there is any more manipulating of tariffs 
without regard to the impact on the domes- 
tic economy. As a matter of fact, I believe 
that we have one of the best examples back 
at home of the need for sensible restrictions 
on imports. Year after year, following the 
conclusion of World War II, increasing 
amounts of residual oil were shipped into 
the eastern industrial markets. Cheap for- 
eign oil would take over one coal market, 
then another, then another. Much of that 
coal had been coming from central and west- 
ern Pennsylvania; as a consequence, many 
of our mines were closed and an increas- 
ing number of our workingmen saw their 
jobs washed away. 

Last year, after persistent attempts to 
place some sort of barricade against the on- 
rush of oil from foreign refineries, we finally 
succeeded in incorporating in the bill ex- 
tending the Foreign Trade Agreements Act, 
a provision recommended by the Cabinet 
Committee on Energy Supply and Resources 
Policy. It was not much, but at least it was 
a start toward offering some sort of protec- 
tion from the inequitable competition of 
foreign shippers. Oil importers were noti- 
fied that we meant business about holding 
down this tide which by now had engulfed 
our seaboard markets. Gradually coal’s po- 
sition became more firm. Public utilities 
and industrial plants from New England to 
the Chesapeake, realizing that this cheap 
foreign fuel was not going to continue to 
roll in here at ever-increasing rates, began 
to place their orders for coal. Our mines 
began to step up their activities. Last year 
the bituminous coal industry produced about 
465 million tons, as compared with 392 mil- 
lion tons in the preceding year. You under- 
stand, of course, that not all of this upturn— 
not even a predominant proportion—was 
attributable to the holdback in residual oil 
imports. But that restriction, I assure you, 
had a very telling effect in the overall story. 
My hope is that we are going, through a 
united effort here on Capitol Hill, to close 
the faucet still more on foreign-oil ship- 
ments, so that more and more of our peo- 
ple can get back to work. Until these de- 
velopments come to pass, thus further re- 
ducing the number of our unemployed, the 
district which I represent will continue to 
suffer from a unique situation which has 
come to create social as well as economic 
problems, 


Back in Armstrong, Ind., and Cambria 
counties of Pennsylvania you will find many 
people enjoying the prosperity that prevails 
in most other parts of the country. What is 
disturbing, however, is that next-door neigh- 
bors and large segments of many commu- 
nities are unemployed and must subsist on 
unemployment compensation, public assist- 
ance, and surplus foods. Thus you can see 
the perplexing problems of morale that de- 
velop under these circumstances, 
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As I have said, we could continue to elim- 
inate the distress if we attack the causative 
factor in a logical manner, such as by proper 
regulation of incoming shipments of commo- 
dities from abroad. 

I have mentioned the threat of improper 
trade laws to the national security. Here 
also the coal-mining regions offer supporting 
evidence of the injurious effect of too much 
foreign competition on home industry. Ex- 
cessive shipments of foreign oil closed coal 
mines and disemployed mine workers. 
Should a national emergency develop when 
our mines are down and our miners out 
elsewhere over the country looking for jobs, 
a fuel shortage would be inevitable. And it 
could cost us heavily in our war effort. A 
year ago, a sudden strike by the Soviet Union 
would have found our industrial capacity in 
a farm more unhealthy condition than is 
generally realized. Our mine output was 
more than 100 million tons below the figure 
set as necessary to meet mobilization base 
requirements. Instead of less than 400 mil- 
lion tons of coal, America would suddenly 
have needed—on an annual basis—650 to 750 
million tons. The combined bituminous and 
anthracite coal industries were not then 
capable of meeting these demands. Per- 
haps we are still a little short, but at least 
we have come a long way since then and— 
given the opportunity—the coal industry is 
going to be up to the standard stipulated by 
our defense authorities. Providing, of course, 
that we do not permit the free traders in our 
State Department to get hold of such things 
as the OTC and other instruments of destruc- 
tion to the American economy and security. 

I have spoken of the coal industry, but I 
could very easily have subsituted the glass 


industry, pottery, ceramics, machine tools—~ 


on record before the House Ways and Means 
Committee over the past several years, Mr, 
Chairman, are scores of industries which 
have been hurt by lowered tariffs and which, 
like coal, are essential to the national defense. 

I know that some of the Committee mem- 
bers are thinking about the high industrial 
activity that is taking place at the present 
time in most industries which I have men- 
tioned. I ask you, however, that you do not 
overlook that fact that, given the power 
asked for in H. R. 5550, the State Department 
could very quickly sign us into a situation 
that would disengage thousands upon 
thousands of workers right in my own dis- 
trict. In the name of those men and their 
families, I ask you to prevent this from hap- 


. pening. Do not surrender further the powers 


of Congress. The people back home look to 
their Representatives and Senators to provide 
them the protection necessary for maintain- 
ing their jobs, Please do not disregard their 
trust in you. 


Speech of Paul M. Butler, Chairman, 
Democratic National Committee, Be- 
fore the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights, March 5, 1956, Washington, 
D. C. 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Hon. Paul M. Butler, chairman, Dem- 
ocratic National Committee: 
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I am glad to be here tonight in my ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Democratic Party 
to set forth the Democratic Party's record of 
accomplishment and platform policy in the 
area of civil rights. I congratulate all of 
you who are associated in the sponsorship 
of this highly important conference on civil 
rights. 

We who firmly believe in equal opportu- 
nity for all Americans can take pride in the 
recorded progress in this field. Only the 
most uninformed would fail to see the gains 
we have made since 1933 in equal opportu- 
nities—gains in jobs and income, housing, 
education, medical care, and other day-to- 
day needs of all our citizens. 

Within three generations of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s proclamation that all men shall be free 
came the stirring leadership of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt proclaiming that not only shall 
all men be free but that they shall have 
equality of opportunity. í 

When President Roosevelt was elected in 
1932, no one questioned the fact that all 
men were free. But too many Americans 
knew only the freedom to live in slums, free- 
dom to go hungry, freedom to line wp 
outside the cold factory gates in our in- 
dustrial cities looking for jobs, freedom to 
lose their small plot of land in rural com- 
munities, freedom to live in fear and in- 
security. 

From Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion to President Roosevelt's Fair Employ- 
ment Practice was a stark period for many 
of our fellow Americans who were denied 
the freedom of equal opportunity. 

But just as Lincoln backed up his words 
with determined action, Roosevelt likewise 
constantly waged the fight for equal oppor- 
tunity and justice for all our citizens. 

Tonight I would like to speak briefly about 
that earlier period in the light of recent 
partisan claims that equality of opportunity 
has become a fact only under the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

It was in 1933 that the Roosevelt admin- 
istration attacked the housing problem—a 
basic one in the fight for equality—with 
special concern for adequate housing for 
minority groups. 

Under the Roosevelt administration, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency an- 
nounced that there would be do discrimina- 
tion or segregation in any housing that it 
operated. x 

Here, then, was a beginning. And in the 
years that followed thousands of families, 
trapped in slum areas, have streamed forth 
into decent, Government-built dwellings. 

To the Republican Party in 1933, this was 
“socialism"—and it still is to most of them 
in 1956. But to many American families it 
was a step up the rung of the ladder toward 
a higher standard of living—a step toward 
equality of opportunity. 

Again, it was President Roosevelt who 
took the first national step against discrimi- 
natory employment practices in an Execu- 
tive order condemning discrimination and 
setting up the first Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Committee to receive and investigate 
complaints and to enforce fair practices in 
work done under Government contracts. 
Thus another door toward equality of op- 
portunity was opened, 

It was President Roosevelt who followed 
through with further action in outlawing 
discrimination in Government contracts and 
in Government agencies and departments in 
vocational training programs. 

By November of 1940, the civil service rules 
were amended to include prohibition of dis- 
crimination because -of race; photographs 
were discontinued on applications as identi- 
fication means; and steps were taken to 
eliminate any reference to race on exami- 
nation and appointment forms. 

Improved medical care and more hospitals, 
new facilities for education, social security, 
low-cost housing, unemployment insur- 
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&ance—these were all New Deal programs— 
under which a higher standard of living and 
equality of opportunity were made available 
to all Americans. 

President Roosevelt was the first to recog- 
nize that actual gains in the extension of 
human rights could come only through the 
extension of job opportunities, good wages, 
decent housing, education and adequate 
medical care. He was the first to proclaim 
and carry out these programs—in a new Bill 
of Rights, under which, in his words, “a new 
basis of security and prosperity can be estab- 
lished for all—regardless of station, race, or 
creed.” 

“All of these rights,” President Roosevelt 
Said, “spell security. And after the war is 
won, we must be prepared to move forward, 

„in the implementation of these rights to new 
80als of human happiness and well-being.” 

These were a part of the 20th century 
emancipation proclamation conceived and 
executed by Franklin D. Roosevelt. Upon his 
Passing, Harry S. Truman took up the chal- 
lenge. 

In December of 1945, he ordered elimina- 
tion `of discrimination in transferring 
Workers from temporary war jobs. 

In the following year, President Truman 
Tuled out discrimination in making tempo- 
rary appointments to Federal establishments. 
His regulations governing fair employment 
Practices. within the Federal establishments 
held agency heads strictly accountable for 
Carrying out his nondiscrimination policy, 
with a Fair Employment Board created with- 
in the Civil Service Commission to review 
decisions of department heads and make re- 
Ports and recommendations directly to the 
President. 

It was in 1948 under President Truman 
that a Fair Employment Board was created 
in the Federal Civil Service Commission in 
order to eliminate any remaining remnants 
of racial discrimination among civil service 
employees. 

In 1951 President Truman. ordered that 

Government contracts contain a fair 
Practices clause and he established the Gov- 
ernment Contract Compliance Committee to 
implement this program against discrimina- 
tion under Federal contracts. 

The most significant advance in the area 
of civil rights in the last 24 years has been 
in the Armed Forces of our country. Begin- 
ning in 1945 under President Truman, all 

ranches of the services have moved forward 
rapidly toward the final goal of a fighting 
force in which there is no trace of any racial 
discrimination. President Truman's Execu- 
tive Order of 1948 has been the biggest factor 
in this advance. It required equality of 
treatment and opportunity in the armed 
Services without regard to race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. President Truman 

Plemented this order by creating the 
Committee on Equality of Treatment and 
Opportunity in the Armed Sétvices to work 
Closely with all branches in executing the 
order. 

In the course of this notable change of 
Climate in the area of civil rights through 
the use of the executive power of the Presi- 
dent came important judicial decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court affecting 
human rights. Among the most important 
Were the State forced labor law decision 
(1944), the white primary case (1944), the 
Tailroad firemen discrimination decisions 
(1944 and 1949), the mail clerk discrimina- 

ion case (1945), the segregation in inter- 
State transportation case (1946), the restric: 
tive covenant decision (1948), the dining car 
Segregation case (1950), several important 
School decisions from 1938 through 1952, 

Many other decisions affecting civil 
rights. 

Furthermore, during the 20 years of Demo- 
cratic administration, 6 States voluntarily 
Outlawed the poll tax, the Civil Rights Sec- 
tion of the Department of Justice prose- 
Cuted violations of individual voting rights, 
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primary elections have been opened to all 
citizens, and more than a million’ eligible 
voters in minority groups were enfranchised 
in the Southern States. 

Between 1945 and 1949 8 States passed 
enforceable FEPC laws against overwhelm- 
ing opposition by Republican legislators. In 
1955 3 more States under Democratic goy- 
ernors enacted FEPC legislation. 

I would remind you, too, that under Dem- 
ocratic control of the Congress, my good 
friend and coworker, Congressman WILLIAM 
L. Dawson, of Illinois, our able vice chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, 
was the first member of his race to become 
chairman of a congressional committee, and 
he is still chairman of the powerful Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. 

In this healthy climate of Democratic 

leadership in the field of civil rights, old 
prejudices began to lose their force. Equal 
opportunity and justice for all citizens were 
becoming the corollaries of individual free- 
dom. ' 
Now that we have reviewed the 20 years 
of progress in civil rights under Democratic 
administrations, let me ask a question. What 
has been done in the field of civil rights 
under the Eisenhower administration since 
tak new ground has it plowed to further 
equality of opportunity which it so piously 
and so loudly espouses? 

Last year, President Eisenhower with- 
out being specific said that his adminis- 
tration had “advanced far” in the field of 
ivil rights. 

P But an the very same day that the Presi- 
dent made this claim—in fact on the very 
same page of the Washington Post that re- 
ported his statement—the contrast between 
words and action was, to say the least, as- 
nishingly revealed. 
eros pas A on one story read: “Ike Cites 
Far Advances in Field of Civil Rights” (Aug. 
9, 1955). 

But on the same page, another story was 

headlined: “FHA Fires Dr. Horne, Race Is- 

r.’* 
sie e after 19 years in Government 
service, was fired by Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator Albert Cole—along with Dr. 
Horne’s. assistant Corinne Morrow. His 
summary dismissal came as & shock to those 
who knew Dr. Horne’s long and devoted ef- 
forts toward knocking out discrimination in 
public housing. But is came as no shock 
to those who knew the Eisenhower-appointed 
sy aoe as a Republican Congressman, 
was the Republican gets oe anti- 
ousing forces in Congress. . 

Pes becoming administrator of FHA, he 
has constantly reduced the public housing 
Phe est York State rent administrator, 
Charles Abrams, a well-known housing au- 
thority, has leveled & well-documented 
charge that Albert Cole is trying to scuttle 
the race relations service of the housing 
agency he heads. And the facts substan- 
tiate the charge. 2 

I do not have to tell this audience that 
Frank Horne’s fight for racial equality in 
housing has been the target of the real estate 
lobby ever since he helped set up the Racial 
Relations Service for the Federal public 
housing program under Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. But that meant nothing to this ad- 
ministration as it dumped him and replaced 
him with a representative of the real estate 
lobby to which Mr. Cole is beholden. 

A closer examination of the Eisenhower 
record on civil rights discloses that his 1955 
state of the Union message to the Congress 
did not contain even one word upon the 
subject of civil rights. This year his mes- 
sage and subsequent Republican speeches 
have made much ado about civil rights 
gains under this administration. But where 
are these gains? What has this administra- 
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tion done to produce any advance in the 
field of human relations in the past 3 years? 
Its claims of having abolished racial segre- 
gation in the District of Columbia, in the 
Armed Forces, in Federal contracts, in civil 
employment, in interstate transportation 
and in public schools are all a fraud upon 
the American people. These have been 
brought about as a result of the tremendous 
forward strides in the field of human rela- 
tions under Roosevelt and Truman, by their 
positive actions, and by the creation of a 
public attitude and climate out of which 
the judicial decisions of the past two decades 
have more or less naturally flowed. 

These judicial decisions were not Repub- 
lican or Democratic. It is no more signif- 
icant that no less than 7 of the 9 Jus- 
tices of the United States Supreme Court 
had been appointed by Democratic Presi- 
dents than it was that the Chief Justice had 
at one time been a member of the Republi- 
can Party. The judicial opinions of our 
courts are not and must never be the prod-" 
ucts of partisan minds. Republicans who 
make partisan claims for credit for judicial 
action debase the whole system of justice in 
our country and demean those loyal citizens 
who hold high judicial posts. 

The real story about civil rights and treat- 
ment of minority groups under this admin- 
istration is far different from the one the 
Eisenhower propagandists peddle for public 
consumption. 

Let us take integration in the armed 
services, for example. They claim that this 
administration has abolished segregation at 
Army post schools. But the fact is that 
President Eisenhower’s directive was simply 
a device to take credit for a program and 
policy initiated under President Truman and 
accomplished almost entirely before the 
Eisenhower administration took office. 

The whole program of eliminating segre- 
gation in our Armed Forces was started un- 
der President Roosevelt and has been car- 
ried on under Presidents Truman and Eisen- 

~hower. As the California Eagle has pointed 
out, President Eisenhower “has kept a course 
charted by his predecessors, but has not 
been creative in either of these fields,” re- 
ferring to nondiscrimination in the armed 
services and in Government contracts. 

But even keeping this course charted by 

“his predecessors must have been difficult 
for President Eisenhower. For it must be 
remembered that he is the same General 
Eisenhower who in his long military career 
as a commanding officer permitted racial dis- 
crimination to exist under his command for 
many, many years without lifting a finger 
or raising his voice to protest this inequality 
and this injustice to his fellow Americans. 
This is the same General Eisenhower who in 
his testimony before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee in 1948 showed himself to be 
something less than a champion of equal 
rights for all citizens. Here is what he said 
on April 2, 1948, in his testimony concerning 
segregation of United States troops: 

“If you make a complete amalgamation 
what we are going to have is in every com- 
pany the Negro is going to be relegated to 
the minor jobs and is never going to get his 
promotion to technical sergeant or master 
sergeant and so on because the competition 
is too tough * * * if we attempt merely by 
passing a lot of laws to force someone to 
like someone else, we are just going to get in 
trouble,” 


There is a lot of talk, too, by this admin- 
istration as to its appointments of minority 
representatives to Government jobs. But 
what President and what party pioneered in 
this? New opportunities in the executive 
and judicial branches and in the diplomatic 
field of our Federal Government were opened 
up for the first time by Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman. The Democratic Party is 
proud, indeed, of the records in public life 
of such outstanding public servants as: 


¢ 
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The late Mary McCleod Bethune, who was 
Assistant Administrator of the National 
Youth Administration. 

Judge William H. Hastie, appointed as As- 
sistant Solictor of the Department of the 
Interior, Governor and Federal district judge 
in the Virgin Islands, as civilian aide to the 
Secretary of War, and in 1949 by President 
Truman as judge of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the United States for the Third 
Circuit, the first person of his race to be ap- 
pointed to such a high judicial post. 

Judge Irving C. Mollison, named to the 
United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, whose appointment 
to the State Department in 1945 marked the 
opening wedge of a new employment pattern 
in the State Department. Dr. Bunche’s work 
as United Nations mediator in Palestine in 
1948 brought him worldwide fame and the 
Nobel Peace prize, and he has gone on to dis- 
tinguish himself in other important posts. 

Edith Sampson named as United States 
alternate delegate to the United Nations 
General Assembly, and many others who were 
appointed by Democratic Presidents to im- 
portant judicial, diplomatic, and policy- 
making posts. z 

Of course, this administration has made 
some appointments of minority representa- 
tives. But progress is not being made in 
minority recognition in public service when 
Democratic appointees are being fired and 
replaced by Republicans and no new posts 
are being filled by minority representatives. 
The real Republican record in this adminis- 
tration as to minority groups is revealed in 
this CIO News report in 1954: “For every 
Negro appointed to a Government post, the 
Eisenhower administration laid off another 
200 in the Washington area alone.” 

But not only is there an apparent lack of 
genuine interest on the part of this admin- 
istration in the area of civil rights, there is 
increasing evidence from day to day that 
there is an absolute unwillingness on the 
part of President Eisenhower himself to face 
up to this very real challenge that confronts 
our country and all its people. s 

When responsible citizens call upon the 
President to indicate what course of action 
he will pursue in the allocation of Federal 
aid to public schools, they get only deafening 
silence from the White House. When urgent 
pleas are made to Mr. Eisenhower to take 
some action in the field of human rights, you 
get only the proposal of a study commission 
to investigate and ascertain the facts. And 
when the pleas of prominent Americans for 
an immediate biracial conference to be held 
at the White House under Presidential 
auspices are buttressed by the editorial sup- 
port of many reliable newspapers in the 
country, including the Washington Post, 
there is only total indifference. k 

Where is that dynamic leadership that was 
promised to the American people in 1952? In 
what area of Executive authority is there 
greater need today for courageous and uni- 
fying leadership for all Americans than in 
the cause of human rights? 

It is high time for the President of the 
United States to assume the responsibilities 
of his office in this problem of civil rights 
before mounting tensions in our Nation do 
us irreparable harm. As a citizen, I join in 
the demand of other Americans that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower call a biracial conference 
at once, in order to lay the foundations for 
understanding and justice for all Americans. 

Turning from the accomplishments and 
the progress of the past under Democratic 
administrations, we look to the future and 
what remains to be accomplished in the area 
of human rights. Our party platform is the 
official statement of policy which guides us 
at the Democratic National Committee. We, 
ourselves, have no policymaking authority. 
Our 1952 platform is the last official state- 
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ment of party policy on civil rigħts as well 
as other matters. 

We are committed by that platform to con- 
tinued “efforts to eradicate discrimination 
based on race, religion, or national origin,” 
and “to support and advance the rights and 
liberties of all Americans.” These include 
among others: “(1) The right to equal op- 
portunity for employment; (2) the right to 
security of persons; and (3) the right to full 
and equal participation in the Nation’s polit- 
ical life, free from arbitrary restraints.” 

As Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, I am hopeful that certain civil 
rights measures will be considered and acted 
upon in the present session of the Congress. 


First, the poll tax as a condition of voting | 


should be eliminated. Second, the voting 
rights of all citizens in Federal elections, 
both primary and general, should be pro- 
tected. Third, the civil rights section of the 
Justice Department should be elevated to a 
division of the Department, headed by an 
Assistant Attorney General, with adequate 
personnel for investigation and handling of 
all civil rights cases. Fourth, the anti- 
violence measures for both civilians and 
members of the Armed Forces should be en- 
acted into law. 

All of these measures are supported by the 
provisions in the 1952 democratic platform 
plank which was approved by the delegates 
to the national convention of that year. 
But we look not only to our national plat- 
form for guidance. We look to the basic 
charter of our existence as a Nation, the 
Constitution. And above and beyond that 
we look to the whole body of Christian- 
Judaic teaching for what is right and just 
for men endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights. In the eyes of God 
and in the provisions of our Constitution, all 
men are created free and equal. From that 
basic teaching and coneept there shall be no 
divergence by the Democratic Party. There 
can be none—because ours is the party of 
the people, the party of human interests, the 
eparty with a heart for the rights and needs 
of all Americans. 


Address Delivered at State of North Caro- 
lina Convention of R. O. S. of A., at 
Charlotte, N. C., March 13, 1956, by 
Hon. Francis E. Walter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following address: 


Tonight I shall discuss a serious threat 
to the security of the United States—a threat 
which requires action by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, together with the 
full support of the committee in this work, 
by you and all your fellow Americans. The 
issuance of American passports to Commu- 
nists, and how this is inimical to the best 
interest of the United States, constitutes this 
threat. 

Recently there has been syndicated in lead- 
ing newspapers a series of articles dealing 
with the issuance of American passports. 
One article dealt with an American’s pro- 
Communist conduct in India—conduct which 
caused India to file a formal protest with 
the Department of State. As pointed out in 
this article, the Passport Division of the De- 
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partment of State had refused to issue a 
passport, only to have its decision overruled. 

What these articles did not point out is 
that the issuance of passports to members 
of the Communist Party demonstrates the 
inability of top advisers in both the De- 
partments of State and Justice to cope with 
the strategy of the Communist Party. The 
issuance of this passport, as the result of 
an administrative ruling, and the issuance 
of other passports as the result of decisions 
by our Federal courts, shows how completely 
successful the Communist Party is in its No. 1 
objective. What is this objective? It is the 
destruction of the discretionary power of the 
Secretary of State in the matter of the issu- 
ance or denial of passports. 


Before outlining the use which the inter- 
national Communist movement has made of | 
American passports over the last quarter of a 
century, let’s examine the strategy behind 
their current objective. To understand the 
strategy, we must understand the organiza- 
tion of the Communist Party. Through this 
understanding, we know that as the tides 
change, so has the Communist organization. 
During the late 1920’s and early thirties, the 
Communist Party of the United States 
merged with the Socialist Parties in a united 
front movement—a movement strikingly 
similar to the united front program advo- 
cated just last month by the Communist 
Party Congress in Russia. During the united 
front period of the twenties and the early 
thirties, many important Communist Party 
functionaries worked with the party without 
being members, as membership is defined by 
Webster. This organizational method per- 
mitted important Communist leaders to car- 
ry out their Communist work, while at the 
same time denying membership. Since 1948, 
as a result of the threat to the security of 
the Communist Party, through prosecution 
of the Communist Party leaders, no indi- 
vidual has carried a Communist Party card; 
likewise his name is not carried on any roll 
maintained by the party. This concealment 
of membership is what makes the Commu- 
nist strategy such a threat to the security of 
the United States. Today, when a Commu- 
nist denies party membership, his word must 
be accepted; if we are to understand court 
decisions, or accept administrative rulings in 
respect to passports or other matters af- 
fecting the Communist Party and its 
advocates. 


To be extremely accurate, I should point 
up the several escape clauses made available 
to the State Department by the courts, and 
administrative rulings designed to please 
the courts. The Government need not ac- 
cept an applicant’s word, providing the Gov- 
ernment is willing to destroy, or abolish, its 
security agencies and their methods of 
checking on the activities of the Communist 
Party. To illustrates these points, let’s take 
the case of a Communist applying for a pass- 
port. Let’s make him an attorney. The 
Government has in its possession evidence 
that in 1947 and prior thereto, he held a 
membership card in the Communist Party. 
When security measures were instituted by 
the party this attorney, together with other 
party members, stopped receiving member- 
ship cards. The attorney enters into an un- 
derstanding that henceforth, he will not at- 
tend meetings, and will not be known as a 
member, to other members of the Communist 
Party. He continues to meet with party 
leaders in private, and he continues to legally 
represent the party. Several years later he 
applies for a passport. The Passport Office 
knows that the attorney was a member before 
he went underground, and from informatjon 
supplied by investigative agencies, knows of 
his underground relationship with the party, 
up until the present time. Knowing him to 
be an agent of the Communist Party, they 
refuse him a passport. He sues the Secretary 
of State, and the courts order the Secretary 
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to either give the attorney a passport or a 
hearing. Now this hearing is not for the 
Purpose of having the attorney testify as to 
his relationship with the Communist Party, 
but under the conditions established by the 
Court, is merely a forum to force the Govern- 
ment to expose its informants and its evi- 
dence, without any assurance that the 
attorney will affirm or deny the testimony or 
evidence. Tr 

This is a double barrel strategy advanced 
by the Communists. For when the courts 
intervene, the discretionary power of the 
Secretary of State is destroyed, the Com- 
munist Party receives a complete victory. 
If a hearing is granted, the Communist Party 
learns the identity of the FBI agents with- 
in its ranks. If the Government refuses a 
hearing, the Communist Party member, the 
Potential espionage agent, receives his pass- 
Port. 

I am reminded of a story about a Com- 
munist Party member who was arrested in 
Virginia for a traffic violation. During his 
trial he was asked if he were a member of 
the Communist Party. Boldly and firmly, he 
answered “No.” After the trial, this Com- 
munist advised the district secretary of the 
Communist Party of his testimony. He re- 
ceived immediate protection, as the dis- 
trict secretary prepared an expulsion notice 
dated prior to his trial. 

The denial of membership in the Com- 
munist Party cannot be accepted by the 
Government unless the applicant for a pass- 
port demonstrates by his statements that 
his break with this conspiracy was final and 
complete, The security of the United States 
will not be safeguarded through demands 
that the burden of proof is upon the Gov- 
ernment. During our recent hearings deal- 
ing with Communist activities among Gov- 
ernment employees, more: than one wit- 
ness admitted perjuring himself when ques- 
tioned about his membership in the Com- 
Munist Party, while a Government em- 
Ployee. 

Applicants for passports sign an oath of 
allegiance to the United States. However, 
this oath cannot be accepted when it is 
executed by an applicant who is a member, 
or supporter, of the Communist conspiracy. 
One such applicant was a delegate to the 
Peking Peace Conference in 1952. He trav- 
eled to Peking on a United States pass- 
Port, stamped “Not valid for travel in Com- 
munist China.” In spite of this restric- 
tion, he traveled to China, even though in 
his application he withheld the knowledge 
that he was a delegate to this Communist- 
Sponsored and controlled conference. 

In my opinion, the fraud perpetrated on 
the United States in obtaining and travel- 
ing on this passport, was a crime, but his 
conduct while at the conference constituted 
treason. This naturalized American not only 
blamed the death of American servicemen 

-In the Korean war upon the United States, 

but over the Communist radio, beamed 
around the world, he confirmed Communist 
China’s charges that the United States had 
€ngaged in biological warfare. He based his 
findings on evidence presented by a Com- 
munist. scientific commission and the con- 
fessions of those Americans who were Com- 
Munist prisoners of war. That the com- 
“mission was a fake, and the confessions 
forged, made no difference to this traitor. 

On January 29 of last year, this man 
was a witness before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Was he a Communist? 
Was he a delegate to the Peking Peace Con- 
ference? Did he make the radio speech 
which was monitored in the United States? 
His responses to all these questions were that 
he refused to answer, because.(1), it is im- 
proper under the 9th and 10th amendments 
for the Committee to inquire into the activi- 
ties of private citizens; (2), because the 
4th amendment prevents the searching of 
his mind; (3), because the ist amendment 
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guarantees him freedom of speech and as- 
sociation; and (4), the most important to 
him—the 5th amendment, which protects 
him in his fear of self-incrimination. 

In discussing the Communists’ use of 
American passports, to conduct their inter- 
national espionage organization, to cause 
civil unrest, and to flee from their crimes, 
I wish to point out that North Carolina was 
one of the first States to be temporarily de- 
nied justice because of a fraudulent pass- 

rt. 
ae need not recall to many of you the vio- 
lent Gastonia textile strike of 1929. This 
was the strike which resulted in the unfor- 
tunate death of the chief of police of Gas- 
tonia. This was the strike conceived and led 
by the Communist Party. As you know, 
those responsible for the violence were con- 
victed for their crime. The convicted Com- 
munist leaders fled North Carolina and the 
United States through fraudulent passports 
obtained with the assistance of the Commu- 
nist Party in New York. Fred Beal, the lead- 
er, testified before the committee some 10 
years later. He related how he was instruct- 
ed in the identity of an individual whose 
name he was to assume. How he obtained a 
birth certificate belonging to his pseudonym, 
and thereafter obtained a passport, under 
which he traveled to Russia. As you know, 
Beal later chose jail in North Carolina to 
freedom in Russia. 

Beal advised the Congress how his passport 
was taken from him in Russia. A former 
head of the Communist Party has testified 
that American and Canadian passports were 
the most important item necessary to the 
successful operation of an international 
espionage organization. He testified that the 
Communist International—whether known 
as “Comintern” or “Cominform’’—operated 
an espionage school in Moscow, known as 
the Lenin Institute. At the Lenin Institute 
instructions were given in espionage and 
sabotage, which instructions included a 
course in passports. Hundreds of American 
Communists, most of the present leaders of 
the American Communist Party, learned how 
to obtain passports through the use of false 
birth records, false nationalization certif- 
icates, counterfeiting, or other fraudulent 
methods. These leaders learned their lesson 
well, because many of them have traveled on 
passports obtained through forged docu- 
ments. Not only American Communists 
have traveled on American passports, but 
also international Communist agents who 
were not American citizens. 

In the early 1920's, there was established 
in the United States and in England, a corpo- 
ration known as “Arcos-America.” Accord- 
ing to its articles of incorporation, this firm 
dealt solely in trade between the United 
States and England with the Soviet Union. 
Soon after its organization, the British Gov- 
ernment suspected that the corporation was 
a cover for military intelligence activities. 
In 1927, as a result of evidence obtained 
through raids on the corporation and its 
personnel, these suspicions were confirmed. 
The evidence was so shocking to the people 
of England, that that country severed diplo- 
matic relationship with the Soviet Union. 
Included in the evidence obtained were doc- 
uments which clearly established that the 
American Communist Party was being fi- 
nanced by the Soviet Union through this cor- 
poration. The documents established that 
an attorney for the Communist Party of the 
United States, was the individual through 
whom the money was transmitted, proving 
that membership in the Communist Party is 
not an important item in determining a 
Communist. This same attorney, in 1939, 
testified before the Dies committee. He testi- 
fied he was not then, nor had he everPeen, 
a member of the Communist Party. 

The head of the English branch of Arcos- 
America, was an international Communist 
espionage agent, by the name of Kirchen- 
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stein. He was not an American, yet it was 
established that he traveled through Canada 


-in 1922, 1923, and 1925, posing as an Ameri- 


can. In 1929, this same Kirchenstein. ob- 
tained an American passport under the name 
of Kleges. This was accomplished through 
orders received by an American Communist 
from the head of Soviet Military Intelligence. 
This same Communist traveled to Moscow 
to obtain these instructions, and thereafter i 
obtained the passport through false natu- 
ralization documents, which he obtained 
through a fellow-Communist, who was an 
undertaker in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This is not an isolated case. The records 
relating to the use of fraudulent passports 
by Communists are voluminous. They in- 
clude American Communists traveling under 
false documents into almost every country 


~of Europe, Asia, and South America. All of 


this activity was carried out through in- 
structions issued by their masters in Russia. 

To deceive the American Government, 
they created travel agencies. The most 
famous in America was World Tourists. 
This agency was headed by Golos, the man 
identified by Elizabeth Bentley as one of 
the heads of Soviet espionage activities in 
America. World Tourists, which also 
handled the travel business of non-Commu- 
nists, maintained four separate accounts, 
used solely to cover travel of the Communist 
Party and its front organizations. 

Whittaker Chambers testified at length 
about the use made of American and Can- 
adian passports by Communist espionage 
agents. He described how the Communists 
used members of the Young Communist 
League to search metropolitan newspapers to 
learn the identity of people who had died, 
but who possessed the approximate birth- 
date and national origin characteristics of 
an agent whom the Communists desired to 
use in their espionage apparatus. After ob- 
taining suitable statistics, the Communist 
Party would then apply for a copy of a birth 
certificate covering the birth of an indi- 
vidual they found to be deceased. Under 
the name of a dead man, the espionage 
agents, armed with an American passport, 
would then travel the world. 

Chambers identified the notorious J. Pe- 
ters, the author of the Communist manual on 
organization, as the person in charge of this 
vital espionage operation. » 

Many Americans who fought for interna- 
tional communism in Spain during the Span- 
ish civil war, have testified as to how their 
passports were taken from them when they 
arrived in Spain. They told of how they 
were instructed to supply false information 
to the State Department, in order to cover 
their intended destination. Others have tes- 
tified that these passports were used during 
their validity by Communist espionage 
agents who were issued these same passports 
by the Communist headquarters in Russia. 

Gerhart Eisler, a leader of the German 
Communist Party, illegally entered the 
United States in the early 1930’s. After his 
arrival, he became a leader of the American 
Communist Party. In.1934, Eisler was called 
to Russia. Because of his illegal status, he 
could not apply for or receive an exit or re- 
entry permit.° Therefore, his only recourse 
was through a fraudulent passport. Utiliz- 
ing the espionage resources of American 
Communist agents, he obtained a United 
States passport, using the naturalization cer- 


‘tificate of a member of the Communist Party. 


Not until after World War II, through the 
work of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, was Eisler exposed, tried, and con- 
victed for a portion of his treachery against 
America. While on $25,000 bail, pending ap- 
peal from his conviction, he jumped bail, 
fied to Poland, and again assumed his posi- 
tion of Communist leadership. 

Since World War II, the Communists have 
continued to use American passports to the 
detriment of the United States and in sup- 
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port of international communism. Ameri- 
can delegates to Communist youth festivals 
have condemned America to the world. The 
- worldwide peace offensive staged by the Com- 
munist conspiracy was under the leadership 
of American Communists. At Communist 
peace conferences, American Communists 
proclaimed to the world that America was 
a warmongering Nation, while Russia was the 
bulwark for peace. Labor delegations from 
America have condemned the United States 
as a slave labor country, while praising the 
Soviet Union as the workers’ paradise. 

These Communist delegates obtained 
American passports by withholding from the 
Government the fact that they were both 
delegates to these Communist conferences, 
and also the fact that they even intended 
traveling in the countries where the confer- 
ences were held. Many of these conferences, 
such as the Pekin Conference, which I have 
discussed, were in countries where travel was 
restricted by the Department of State. 

These disclosures which I have called to 
your attention, brings us to the current 
struggle faced by the Secretary of State in 
an attempt to protect the security of the 
United States in the cases of applications for 
passports by Communists. It is a battle 
which I have indicated we are losing, if, in 
fact, we have not already lost. 

In 1950, together with John S. Wood, of 
Georgia, and the late Senator McCarran of 
Nevada, I authored a provision to the In- 
ternal Security Act which was intended to 
deny passports to members of the Commu- 
nist Party. Knowing the organizations of 
the Communist Party, I provided that pass- 
ports should be denied to all persons regard- 
. less of their formal affiliation with the Com- 
munist Party, if there was in the possession 
of the Government, reasonable evidence that 
their travel would advance the cause of the 
Communist movement. l 

This is not the time for America to be 
weak. We need the courage of Andrew Jack- 
-son, who told Chief Justice Marshall “Now 
that you have issued your order, let’s see you 
enforce it.” 


Delay on Sugar Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday I asked the chairman of 
the Agriculture Committee, Mr. COOLEY, 
to be present this morning in order to 
explain or defend his position in not 
bringing up the sugar bill for conference. 
I understand he will ask for conferees 
today. ` 

It was nearly 8144 months ago that the 
distinguished chairman of the Agricul- 
ture Committee presented H. R. 7030 to 
this body and even though the commit- 
tee had conducted no hearings on the 
bill, because of its importance, on July 
30, 1955, it was passed by the House with 
an overwhelming majority. 

On February 8 of this year, the other 
body passed this measure with certain 
amendments which would give all do- 


mestic sugar producers a more just and | 


proportionate share of the American 
sugar market. On that same day the 


Presiding-Officer of the Senate appointed - 


_ conferees on the part of the Senate to 
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adjust the differences between their bill 
and the House bill. 

For some reason, the chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee has not seen fit 
to even appoint conferees to meet with 
those from the Senate who were ap- 
pointed on February 8. I know the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina who heads 
the Agriculture Committee is a busy man 
but I am sure he will not plead that he 
is too busy to attend to the responsibili- 
ties of his office. In his original presen- 
tation of this legislation, the chairman 
of that committee referred to this legis- 
lation in these terms, “It is of far-reach- 
ing importance because it affects people 
in far-distant places and it vitally af- 
fects every one of your constituents.” 

In view of the urgent need of this 
legislation as expressed by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, would it not 
be appropriate or him to now appoint 
conferees and get this bill on the way. I 
think the Members of the House have 
a right to know why this important legis- 
lation is being delayed. Why did the 
chairman refuse to name conferees? 

The beetgrowers of my district are 
nearing the beet-planting season. The 
domestic sugar producers are acutely 
aware that legislation is needed. It is 
needed now. Perhaps the gentleman 
from North Carolina who has not ap- 
pointed the conferees can explain the 
delay for their benefit. 


Thirty Years of Service by the Farrell 
Lines of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, within 
the maritime industry of our Nation 
there are many fine publications. One 
that recently came to our attention is 
the Farrell Lines News of February 1, 
1956. It is noteworthy that this is 
purely an amateur effort written by and 
for the employees of the Farrell Lines, 
of New York, which serves an- essential 
trade route between the United States 
and Africa. 

An article referring to the 30 years of 
service of this great American steam- 
ship company is of particular interest 
since it demonstrates the soundness of 
our national maritime policy. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the REcorp this eloquent summariza- 
tion of one steamship company’s growth 
and rise: 

1926-56 

In history’s measure and life’s span 30 
years is but a generation. Among privately 
owned American-flag, off-shore shipping en- 
terprises, three decades is a respectable age. 
Accordingly, the recent anniversary of 
January 27, 1926, may warrant comment and 
thé maturity attained excuse a look both 
ahead and astern. 

Time and fortune have favored us in all 
things save one. Few remain who shared 
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the thrill of the inaugural voyage of steam- 

ship West Isleta. A small but faithful band, 

we rejoice with those who have earned their 

leisure in retirement. We save our fondest ' 
memories for those who have embarked for 

Fiddlers Green. 

Looking back we recall countless causes 
for satisfaction. The greatest of these are 
not to be found in ledger balances. 

Trade and service has expanded sixfold. 
Area served has more than tripled. Employ- 
ment directly provided at sea and on shore 
has been multiplied by six. The present 
fleet—four times larger, twice as fast and 
half as old—represents an investment of 
more than thirty times the original capital 
subscribed. And this increase has come 
from ploughed-back earnings only. We are 
proud of this record and of everyone who 
ever contributed to it. We hold that the 
results obtained are adequate compensation 
for all the effort and anxiety necessary to 
their accomplishment. 

In all humility our greatest pride is that 
in war and peace we have served the best 
interests of our Nation, its allies and of all 
our friends in Africa, south of the Sahara. 

Looking forward we are refreshed. If cour- 
age, imagination, and industry measures up 
to opportunity, the past can be rendered 
insignificant by the future. 


Production of Poliomyelitis Vaccine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, every day 
more parents come to realize that only 
small amounts of poliomyelitis vaccine— 
falling far below present needs—are 
available in their communities for the 
vaccination of children under age 20 
and expectant mothers, constituting the 
priority group. t 

In considering the extension through 
June 30, 1957, of the Poliomyelitis Vac- 
cination Assistance Act of 1955, Public 


-Law 377, 84th Congress, the Committee 


on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
gave careful consideration to the avail- 
ability of adequate supplies of safe and 
effective vaccine. 

In order to get a first-hand impression 
and better appreciation of the complexi- 
ties inherent in the production and test- 
ing of the Salk vaccine, the committee 
visited the plants and laboratories of 
Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., which 
furnished approximately 70 percent of 
the Nation’s total supply of vaccine ap- 
—— during 1955 and the first 6 weeks 
o 56. 


In submitting its summary statement 
on poliomyelitis vaccine production, and 
the present efforts made by several drug 
companies to increase their production, 
the committee takes cognizance of pres- 
ently existing shortages of available vac- 
cine supplies. The committee desires to 
emphasize, on the other hand, the mag- 
nitude of the achievement resulting from | 
the wholehearted cooperation among 
scientists in the pharmaceutical indus- 
try, private research institutions, and 
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Government agencies, that the American 

people today have every reasonable as- 

surance that supplies which will become 
available will be both safe and effective. 

Less than a year ago, approval of po- 
liomyelitis vaccine by the Federal Gov- 
ernment had to be suspended and public 
confidence in the safety of the vaccine 
was placed in serious jeopardy. Today, 
instead of being ready to criticize Gov- 
ernment agencies and the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry for existing shortages, we 
should be mindful of the fact that if it 
were not for the valiant efforts of the 
present producers, no safe and effective 
vaccine would be available at all at this 
time. 

The committee’s summary statement 
on poliomyelitis vaccine production 
follows: 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE STATEMENT ON POLIOMYELITIS Vac- 
CINE PRODUCTION 
On January 24, 1956, the Committee on 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce held hear- 

ings on legislation to extend through June 

30,, 1957, the Poliomyelitis Vaccination As- 

sistance Act of 1955 (Public Law 377, 84th 

Cong.). This legislation since then has 

passed the House of Representatives and the 

Senate, and has been approved by the Pres- 

ident (Public Law 411, 84th Cong., 2d sess.)- 

In considering this legislation, the para- 

mount question in the committee’s mind 

was the availability of adequate supplies of 
safe and effective vaccine. 


General of the Public Health Service, Dr. 
Leonard A. Scheele, furnished the commit- 
tee, upon its request, estimates of antici- 
pated production of vaccine during the year 
1956. It was estimated that during the cal- 
endar year 1956, approximately 166 million 
net cubic centimeters of vaccine might be- 
come available for use. This amount, plus 
approximately 30 million cubic centimeters 
released prior to January 1, 1956, would make 
a total of 196 on cubic centimeters 
available by December 31, 1956. This quan- 
tity would suffice to make 3 in jections avail- 
able for each of the 65 million children under 
age 20 and expectant mothers, constituting 
the priority groups. 

In f these rough estimates Dr. 
Scheele cautioned that the figures submitted 
by him were subject to many contingencies. 
Dr. Scheele pointed out that the difficulty of 
making the vaccine was one of the principal 
factors which make it inadvisable to attempt 
to make firm projections or tc place too 
much reliance in the accuracy of such esti- 
mates. 

In order to get a first-hand impression and 
better appreciation of the complexities in- 
herent in the production and testing of the 
Salk vaccine, the committee decided to ac- 
cept an invitation extended to it by Eli Lilly 
& Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., to visit the 
company’s plants and laboratories. The 
chairman of the committee, Congressman 
J. Percy Priest,- Democrat, of Tennessee, 
and 13 members of the committee visited 
Eli Lilly's facilities on February 24 and 25, 
1956. The Lilly Co. was one of two companies 
whose vaccine was used during the field 
trials conducted by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis in 1954. During 1955 
and the first 6 weeks of 1956, almost 24 mil- 
lion cubic centimeters of Lilly vaccine were 
approved by the Federal Government. This 
amount represents approximately 70 percent 
of the Nation’s total supply of vaccine ap- 
proved during that period. 

The visit to Eli Lilly’s vaccine manufac- 
turing facilitiss has provided the committee 
with a unique opportunity to gain some in- 
sight into the reasons why it is not a simple 
Matter to step up production of the Salk 
vaccine. The biggest problem in expanding 
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operations is obtaining trained personnel. 
The principal, and perhaps only, source from 
which such personnel can be secured on 
short notice is from other programs of the 
Lilly Co. The committee is gratified that 
the Lilly Co. has decided to take this im- 
portant step. 

Since the testing of vaccine fluid has failed 
to keep pace with production of vaccine 
fluid, the Lilly Co. has accumulated a con- 
siderable backlog awaiting testing. The 
company expected to complete its tests on 
this backlog by November 1, 1956. In view 
of the great need for additional vaccine sup- 
plies, the company, by shifting personnel, 
now expects to complete tests on this back- 
log by June 30, 1956. It is now the goal of 
Eli Lilly & Co. to test 60 million doses during 
the first 6 months of this year. This goal 
is 20 million doses greater than the amount 
of vaccine previously scheduled for comple- 
tion by June 30, 1956. 

Eugene N. Beesley, president of Eli Lilly 
& Co., who gave the committee these esti- 
mates, cautioned, however, just. as did Dr. 
Scheele in submitting his estimates, that 
unforeseen delays may occur in the testing 
procedure which might cause vaccine ac- 
tually available for use by June 30, 1956, 
to fall well below this goal. 

Mr. Beesley further stated that virus fluid 
production would be stepped up from 4,500,- 
000 doses per month)to 6,800,000 doses per 
month. If this rate of fluid production 
is maintained successfully, and if no un- 
foreseen delays occur in the expanded test- 
ing operations, 40 million doses of finished 
vaccine may be expected from the company 
during the last 6 months of this year. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Marion B. Folsom, after conferences 
with each of the five manufacturers of polio 
vaccine, has reported that several manufac- 
turers were taking steps, involving addi- 
tional personnel and equipment, in an effort 
to increase their output. However, he states 
accurate predictions of future supplies are 

ble. 

, Apart from securing additional trained 
manpower and equipment, care must, of 
course, be taken that supplies of raw ma- 
terials are adequate to stay abreast of the 
stepped-up production of polio vaccine. 
There have been some preliminary indica- 
tions that eventually refinements in the 
field of tissue culture may obviate the need 
for monkeys or other animals now used as 
a source of tissue for virus production. At 
the present time and for the immediate 
future, however, monkey kidneys are the 
indispensable raw material required for vac- 
cine production. ; 

Suitable arrangements are now in exist- 
ence with the Indian Government to fa- 
eilitate imports of rhesus monkeys for use 
in medical research and in the preparation 
ana testing of polio vaccine. As long as 
this. cooperation on the part of the Indian 
Government continues, there is no reason 
to believe that a shortage of rhesus mon- 
keys will become a factor limiting the sup- 
ply of polio vaccine. 

While the committee appreciates the de- 
sire of the American people to see that ample 
supplies of vaccine will become available 
in time to complete present vaccination pro- 
grams on schedule, the commitee is deeply 
impressed with the complexities of the man- 
ufacturing and testing processes involved 
in the making of the vaccine. If the atti- 
tude of Eli Lilly & Co. is representative of 
the attitude of the other four companies 
presently engaged in the manufacture of 
vaccine—and the committee has no reason 
to doubt that this is the case—then each 
of the companies will produce the maxi- 


mum amount of vaccine that can be pro- 


duced with reasonable assurance of safety. 

The committee believes that the American 
people would rather suffer a slight delay 
in present vaccination programs than see 
the programs jeopardized in any way by 
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a recurrence of events which led to the 
suspension of vaccine approval by the Fed- 
eral Government in April 1955. At that time, 
public confidence in the vaccine as a safe 
and effective weapon in the prevention of 
poliomyelitis was placed in jeopardy, and 
only through the heroic and cooperative 
efforts of scientists in industry, private re- 
search institutions, and Government agen- 
cies was the program resumed without per- 
manent damage to public confidence. 
While it is gratifying that forecasts for 
vaccine production during 1956 are opti- 
mistic, it is perhaps even more gratifying 
that the American people have every rea- 
sonable assurance that supplies which will 


e available will be both safe and effec- 
ve. 


Over 1,300 Unconfirmed Postmasters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 12, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
are over 1,300 nominations to fill vacan- 
cies in postmasterships around the 
country pending confirmation by the 
other body. Some of these vacancies 
have been filled under “acting” appoint- 
ments for as long as 3 years. Such a 
situation does not lead to good morale 
and efficient operation in the Post Office 
Department any more than it would in 
any other organization. True, most of us 
who have served as officers in the Armed 
Forces served under temporary appoint- 
ments. But in that situation we all 
hoped for a quick victory, the end of the 
war, and the end of our military service. 
So the more temporary our commissions 
were, the better we liked it. That situ- 
ation does not apply to career civil-serv- 
ice protected peacetime employment 
such as postmasterships. 

Most candid observers believe that the 
wholesale number of pending postmaster 
nominations, occurring as they do in an 
election year, result from the fact that 
the White House is in the hands of one 
political party, while the Congress is in 
the hands of another. The following 
editorial recently carried by the Long 
Beach Press-Telegram suggests that 
such is not the best arrangement: 
CONGRESS, PRESIDENT OF SAME Party Is BEST 

ARRANGEMENT 
Just how much influence does a presi- 


dential election have on House and Senate 
races? 

That question raises others that qualify it. 

Which election? | 

Who are the candidates in the congres- 
sional races? 

Which districts have local issues important 
enough to overshadow national issues and 
national political personalities? 

Speculation on the congressional picture 
began in earnest at the same press confer- 
ence in which President Eisenhower an- 
nounced his willingness to seek a second 
term. 

Richard L. Wilson, of Cowles publications, 
asked: ; 

“Mr. President, do you consider the lack of 
Republican control of Congress to be a 
handicap to your administration? If you 
do, what action will you take to attempt to 
get a Republican Congress?” 
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Mr. Eisenhower answered: 

“This is what I believe: If we are honestly 
dedicated to a two-party system (and) toa 
single party responsibility in this country— 
then the legislature and the executive should 
properly be in the same hands, so that there 
can be responsibility fixed without crimina- 
tion and recrimination.” 

Even though the executive of one party 
may receive a large measure of support on 
portions of his program from a legislature 
under the control of the opposition party— 
and Mr. Eisenhower admits this has been the 
case during his administration—the theory 
put forth in the above statement is a sound 
and time-honored one. 

In the long run the man in the White 
House has better luck with his programs 
when control of the Congress is in the hands 
of his own party’s members. 

Responsibility for what transpires also 
can be clearly discerned and affixed. 

This sharply defined line of responsibility 


has an invigorating effect on the two-party - 


system, the system Americans have found 
to be most satisfactory. 

However, the net result at the polls on elec- 
tion day does not always carry the theory of 
single-party responsibility to its logical con- 
clusion. Right now the Congress is under 
Democratic control though we have a Re- 
publican President. 

Such a personality- as Eisenhower must 
have a very definite influence on local 
partisan contests such as those for the House 
of Representatives. 

But the influence of even the most popu- 
lar man can be offset in a given district if 
that district has an overriding, nonpartisan 
local issue on its mind. 

Again, the personality and ability of the 
individual candidates in the local races can 
outweigh the influences from the national 
scene. 

These are the things that can cause dis- 
tricts to go against the trend or which can 
change the trend from what it might have 
been. 


Extend Fair Labor Standards Coverage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress at the last session amended the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to increase 
the minimum wage from 175 cents to 
$1 an hour. The new minimum wage 
went into effect on March 1,1956. How- 
ever, Congress did nothing to extend the 
coverage of the act. The extension of 
coverage is even more important to the 
employees of food industries than the 
increase in the minimum wage because 
of the larger number of employees who 
will benefit from such effective extension 
of coverage. 

Practically all retail establishments 
are now exempt from both the minimum 
wage and overtime provision section— 
section 13 (a) (2) of the act. The food 
industries amendments would have the 
act cover all retail establishments with 
more than 5 stores or with an annual 
gross income of more than $500,000. 
The enactment of the amendments 
would bring the 40-hour week immedi- 
ately to hundreds of thousands of retail 
workers. 
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In reference to this subject, I wish to 
place in the REcorp a letter received by 
me from the Washington office of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butche? 
Workmen of North America concerning 
the need to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to provide coverage for em- 
ployees of large retail establishments. 
The letter, signed by Mr. Leon B. 
Schachter, executive board member and 
director, follows: 


AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS AND 

BUTCHER WORKMEN OF NORTH AMERICA, 

Washington, D. C., February 24, 1956. 
The Honorable JAMES ROOSEVELS, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: This month 
the employees of the organized retail 
food stores in the Washington area began 
a workweek of five 8-hour days. As a result 
of collective bargaining between the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
(AFL-CIO), the Retail Clerks International 
Association (AFL-CIO), and 8 area super- 
market chains, some 6,000 employees gained 
the 40-hour workweek. This is a new ad- 
vance for the Washington union retail 
workers, who already earn wages of $1.55 to 
$2.70 an hour. 

I thought this development would be of 
interest to you, especially in view of Con- 


gress’ consideration of extending the Fair _ 


Labor Standards Act’s coverage. 

Retail establishments are now exempt 
from the Fair Labor Standards Act. Unlike 
most industries, they need not pay the $1 
an hour minimum wage or time and one- 
half for work over 40 hours in 1 week. 

The argument that has continuously been 
presented by the proponents of this exemp- 
tion is that retail stores cannot afford either 
the minimum wage or the 40 hour week. 
This argument has been dinned into the 
ears of Congressmen and Senators for 
decades. 

I do not deny that there are thousands 
of small retail stores that cannot afford 
coverage under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Those are the “Momma and Poppa 
Stores,” as they are called in the trade 
slang. 

But no one wants to cover those stores 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. They 
would be specifically exempted. Your own 
2 bills are excellent examples. Both H. R. 
8553 and H. R. 6656 would cover only those 
retail establishments with 5 stores or a 
gross annual income of $500,000. 

The experience of the unionized retail food 
industry in Washington proves that these 
bills are more than reasonable and are eco- 
nomically justified. It proves that large re- 
tail units can afford far more than the basics 
required by the Fair Labor Standards Act. It 
proves the argument against covering large 
retail establishments under the act is a hoax. 


In fact, 1 of the 8 organized Washington 
food store chains is smaller than the estab- 
lishments which would come under Fair La- 
bor Standards Act through your bills. The 
Rochdale Consumer Cooperative has only 
3 stores and a gross annual income of 
only $300,000. ‘Yet it has well been able to 
afford the 40-hour-workweek and wages 50 to 
170 percent more than the FLSA minimum. 

These Washington area wages are not un- 
usually high or the workweek unusually low 
for the organized part of the retail food in- 
dustry. The wages are average for union 
stores. And the workweek is duplicated 
throughout the country. On the west coast, 
for example, 40 hours has been the rule in 
dozens of communities. In Chicago, Phila- 


. Gephia, Louisville, Kansas City, St. Louis, 


Pittsburgh, and many other cities, that work- 
week is well established. In fact, about 60 
percent of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
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and Butcher Workmen’s 130,000 retail mem- 
bers have that workweek written into their 
contracts. The rest are near that point and 
will reach it soon. 

But as the four Washington union leaders 
said in a joint statement,.the 40 hour work- 
week came to their members 18 years after 
the Fair Labor Standards Act brought it to 
workers in many other industries. They 
stressed the unfairness of the retail ex- 
emption. 

W..F. Strong, president of the Amalgamat- 
ed’s Local 555, A. J. Gray, financial secretary 
of Amalgamated’s Local 393, Truman Ken- 
nedy, financial secretary of, RCIA’s Local 
1501, and F. H. McGuigan, business represent- 
ative of RCIA’s Local 639A, declared in the 
statement, “Because retail employees are not 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
we have had to bring down the hours the 
hard way. It has been a steady process of 
hammering out lower workweeks in collective 
bargaining. 

“This experience of our members demon- 
strates the marked unfairness and sheer dis- 
crimination of the Fair Labor Standards Act 


exemption of large retail establishments. . 


Our members have had to wait 18 years for 
what workers in other industries received by 
law in 1938. 

“Large retail establishments and retail 
chains can afford the 40-hour week and 
minimum wage, just as other industries. The 
law would bring these standards to all large 
retail businesses at the same time. 

“Without a law, the cutting of hours had 
to go slower so as not to put the enlightened 
employer, who bargained collectively with 
his employees, at an unfair competitive dis- 
advantage with the employer who worked 
his people as long and at as low rates as 
possible.” 

I believe those words ring true. They are 
valid testimony why the retail exemption of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act should be mod- 
ified so that all establishments with 5 
stores or a gross annual income of $500,000 
will be covered. 

Very truly yours, 
Leon B. SCHACHTER, 
Executive Board Member and Direc- 
tor, Washington Office. < 


Brotherhood or Stepbrotherhood? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an address entitled 
“Brotherhood or Step-Brotherhood?” 
delivered by me on Sunday, March 11, 
1956, before the Mattapan-Dorchester- 
Roxbury District Council of the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States at 
their annual encampment at the Hotel 


, Vendome, Boston, Mass. 


The address follows: 
BROTHERHOOD OR STEPBROTHERHOOD? 


I consider it a distinguished honor to ad- 
dress the annual encampment of the Matta 
pan, Dorchester, and Roxbury district coun- 
cils of the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States. 

My presence here today, among other 
things, symbolizes the intertwining of in- 
terests which has historically characterized 
the association of Jews and Negroes. Many 
of the most prosperous Jews in America can 
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_ trace their successes in business and pro- 
fessional fields to the substantial support of 
the so-called Negro market. As a matter 
of fact Jews have long recognized and re- 
Spected the still growing $16 billion yearly 
purchasing power of Negroes, equal to all of 
Canada, which their gentile counterparts 
have finally become aware of in the last few 
years. In turn, many Negroes have been the 
grateful recipients of employment oppor- 
tunities and philanthrophy from those of 
the Jewish faith. The affinity of the two 
groups has not been confined just to eco- 
nomic reciprocity. In political affairs for 
instance, Senator Lehman, of New York; 
Governor Ribicoff, of Connecticut; Attorney 
General Javits, of New York; and your 
Speaker, in addition to others too numerous 
to mention, owe their present positions to the 
Significant measure of confidence in their 
ability manifested by the Jewish and Negro 
voters. And I must certainly say in pass- 
ing that in the process of the restoration of 
Israel, a prominent part was played by an 
American of Negro descent, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche. For it was Dr. Bunche who ef- 
fectuated the recognition of Israel by the 
Arab adversaries who were attempting to 
annihilate the tiny republic so recently es- 
tablished as a national home for the Jews. 
How is it that American Negroes should have 
played a role so closely intertwined with the 
historic destinies of the Jewish people? 

The Negro, too, has had his history of ad- 
versity and abnegation. He was brought to 
America, the land of the free, as a slave. He 
came not of his own free will, like other peo- 
ples, but in captivity and friendless. He was 
a hewer of wood and a drawer of water in a 
new continent where others were staking 
out the land and making their fortunes. 

But the Lord relented and a new breath 
of freedom blew over the land, with the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Men, who all 
their lives had been considered only chattel 
property, were made conscious of their hu- 
man dignity for the first time, and they 
were free at least to go and come as they 
pleased and live as other men lived, follow- 
ing their best lights. 

The great cities of the North—New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Cleve- 
land—offered the newly emancipated Negro 
opportunities hitherto undreamed of. There 
he came into’ contact with other peoples 
who had undergone rejection like himself, 
Particularly the Jews. Founded on a com- 
mon experience of social adversity, a new 
and firm friendship grew up between the 
Jew and the Negro. 

Students of race and human genetics fur- 
nished an abundance of evidence that the 
Negro and the Jew had in their inheritance 
many valuable treasures which would con- 
tribute to human progress. In fact, it was 
brought out that the social order among 
the so-called primitive peoples was often far 
more complex and intricate in nature than 
that of the civilized folk. It was made 
abundantly evident, also, that no one race 
had a monopoly on brains or on virtue which 
would justify discriminatory practices in 
regard to the other groups. 

Hence a deep sympathy and common bond 
of experience linked the Negro and Jewish 
interests, both having suffered adversities 
in their social recognition. They learned to 
cooperate in overcoming the adversities. 
Thus the value of the intertwining of in- 
terests was made manifest. 

In this age of great upheaval and turmoil 
when the hydrogen bomb looms menacingly 
in the future as a threat to the entire human 
Trace, we must recognize our larger obliga- 
tions, our larger citizenship in the interest 
of humanity itself. Not only is there an 
intertwining of nterests between Jew and 
Negro but there is and should be an inter- 
twining of interests between Jew and Gentile 
generally, and between all races who are 
mutually concerned in the fulfillment of the 
purposes of God. 
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It is 60 years since soldiers of the Jewish 
faith formed an organization and, while 
vast changes have been wrought in the life 
of our Nation during the intervening years, 
the spirit which animated the founders has 
never changed—the spirit of Americanism 
and brotherhood. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States were cradled in the American way of 
life. When they came to maturity they grew 
in stature and influence because they were 
rooted in genuine American ideals. They are 
part and parcel of a system of society that 
has made this Naton great and glorious and 
that will never be changed by those who 
would try to tear down this system.’ 

The boys of Jewish blood who stood be- 
side their Christian comrades in the fox- 
holes of our wars never asked those with 
whom they fought to what religion they 
belonged. They, in turn, were never ques- 
tioned about their faith. The men in the 
foxholes had a common denominator— 
Democracy. Each worshipped God in his 
own way. 

The Jewish war veterans who have 
emerged from the slime and dirt and heart- 
break of the battlefields have taken their 


place in the forums of peace. It is worth 


mentioning and repeating from time to 
time that these men who fought so valiantly 
so that Democracy might survive are now 
engaged in another monumental struggle— 
the fight to create a peace that will banish 
the fear of the atom bomb and make the 
hearts of men and women glad that there 
is no longer any. prospect of needless 
slaughter. 

I would like to say a word about your 
organization which has become a permanent 
part of the general pattern of American 
Democracy. 

In Europe, for centuries Jews were not 
permitted to volunteer to fight for their 
country. And in this country Asser Levy, 
the Dutch Jew, was denied permission by 
Governor Peter Stuyvesant to participate in 
the defense of the colony of New Amster- 
dam. 

Peter Stuyvesant was only reflecting the 
prejudice that clouded the minds of Euro- 
pean sovereignity. Levy had to plead with 
Stuyvesant to be allowed to risk his life 
in the common defense of the colony before 
he was accepted for service. 

All this changed when America was born. 
It was one of the few countries that per- 
mitted Jews to wear the uniform of their 
country as honorable volunteers. More 
than 10,000 Jews fought in the contending 
armies of the Civil War. Seven of these 
men were awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. 

I could go on and on giving the record 
and it is a story abundant with deeds of 
heroism and sacrifice. The figures I might 
give are astounding—but they need no praise 
from me. But I would like to point out 
that some 250,000 Jews saw service in World 
War I and more than 550,000—over half a 
million—served in World War II. 

Among them were those who had recently 
become citizens. Many were the descend- 
ants of those who were forced to wear the 
Yellow Star of David under German and 
Russian tyrants and who emerged from the 
war wearing the Purple Heart for wounds 
received in the service of democracy. 

During World War II, the Jewish repre- 
sentation in the armed services was far 
above its pro rata allotment. A large con- 
centration of Jewish people live in met- 
ropolitan centers. Agricultural, mining, 
and metal industries, and so forth, which 
were favored by draft exemptions did not 
apply to metropolitan centers, such as this 
Boston area. Besides the relatively large pro- 
portion of Jewish boys taken in the draft, 
there were approximately 35,000 Jewish vol- 
unteers. Statistics show that honors con- 
ferred on Jewish soldiers for valor in action 
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included no less than 1,100 citations: These 
included the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
Distinguished Service Cross, Croix de Guerre, 
and other decorations. The records also re- 
veal that more than 10,000 Jewish commis- 
sioned officers were in several branches of 
the service. The total of Jewish casualties 
was from 13,000 to 14,000, including 2,800 
who made the supreme sacrifice. 

These figures tell of a sacrificial devotion 
and patriotism to your country which is in 
line with your age-long battle for freedom. 

The patriotism and the loyalty of the Jews 
has been tested in wartime and in peacetime. 
It reveals a brilliant and patriotic service to 
your country. The Jewish people of the 
United States have given far more than their 
share of lives and money to help in all times 
of crisis. 

You are now sacrificing millions of dollars 
to help Israel survive in order to preserve 
your homeland and also to fight the Commu- 
nist aggressor. 

The preamble to the original constitution 
of the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States—dating back to the year 1896—de- 
clared your objectives as follows: 

“To maintain true allegiance to the 
United States of America; to foster and per- 
petuate true Americanism; to combat what- 
ever tends to impair the efficiency and per- 
manency of our free institutions; to uphold 
the fair name of the Jew, and fight his bat- 
tles whenever unjustly assailed; to encourage 
the doctrine of universal liberty, equal rights, 
and full justice to all men; to combat the 
powers of bigotry and darkness wherever 
originating, and whatever their target; to 
preserve the spirit of comradeship by mutual 
helpfulness to comrades and their families; 
to instill love of country and flag, and to 
promote sound minds and bodies in our 
members and our youth; to preserve the 
memories and records of patriotic service 
performed by the men of our faith; to honor 
their memory, and shield from neglect the 
graves of our heroic dead.” 

With these noble aims, the Jewish War 
Veterans were prepared to face three wars: 
The Spanish-American, and World Wars I 
and II. 

Then in 1936 in the city of Philadelphia, 
the crade of American liberty—20 years 
ago in May to be exact—your conven- 
tion thoroughly revised the organization’s 
constitution. It is my understanding the 
workings of your group were provided for 
in great detail; the duties and obligations of 
the National Executive Council, the National 
Executive Committee, and those of the sev- 
eral departments, district councils, ladies 
auxiliary, and Sons of the Jewish War 
Veterans defined. The duties of the various 
Officers were prescribed, uniforms and in- 
signia described, and a seal adopted. 

It is apparent that article II of the revised 
constitution embodied the spirit and general 
purpose of the preamble to the original in- 
strument. I will not enumerate the objects 
of your organization as set forth in the 1936 
revision of your constitution. I do note, 
however, that your second objective reads 
“To combat the powers of bigotry and dark- 
ness wherever originating and whatever 
their target.” 

This can be summed up in one word— 
“brotherhood.” Not stepbrotherhood. 


It is an inspiring experience for me to be 
a part of this gathering; to speak to you con- 
cerning brotherhood, which symbolizes the 
fundamental moral principle on which our 
Nation was founded—a principle which all 
of us, in our churches, in our synagogues, in 
our organizations hold in common,’ This 
principle was stated in our Declaration of 
Independence in words which changed the 
course of human history for all times—“All 
men are created equal.” 

I call your attention to one word in that 
famous sentence; the word “created.” The 
self-evident truth which our American fore- 
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fathers proclaimed was not simply that all 
men are equal—but that they are created 
equal. They are equal because they are 
equally creatures of one Creator—God—a 
just and loving God who commands that we 
be just and loving to one another. 

Human brotherhood is more than mere 
human equality. Without a moral basis, the 
idea of equality is bound to be empty and 
vain and frightfully destructive. 

Communism perfectly illustrates this fact. 
The equality it preaches leads to strife and 
hatred, envy and malice, It denounces jus- 
tice, mercy and love as fatal weaknesses. 
It ignores the priceless value of the in- 
dividual soul and looks upon man as a 
mere instrument of the state. It denies 
brotherhood and all the noble motives of 
the mind, and, in the end, it brings on the 
very antithesis of brotherhood—the ruthless 
domination of man by man, 

It is not enough for us to condemn this 
evil force of communism. Our condemna- 
tions do not change the fact that it is on 
the march in the world today. I believe it 
is our duty to assume our share of respon- 
sibility for that terrible fact. If we can 
understand why we of the Western World 
share the responsibility for this tragic state 
of affairs, then we may gain some insight 
into the question of how to stop it. 

Should we not concede that every success 
made by communism represents the short- 
comings of the free, democratic world? Has 
the United States failed to apply the con- 
cept of human equality and brotherhood 
so that its example may be_refiected all over 
the world? I fear we have tolerated in- 
justice in various ways, and, as a result, 
we have seen the growth of extreme and 
ruthless movements under the banners of 
communism. In the colonial areas of the 
world, the principles of brotherhood which 
have been professed at home have often 
been totally ignored. 

Today the greatest danger in the struggle 
with communism is in Asia. That should 
not surprise us too much—for it is in Asia 
that the Western Nations for centuries past 
have failed most tragically to carry out 
their own principles of human brotherhood. 
This has been the great area of supposed su- 
premacy of the white man, the great area 
of colonial subjection, and the great area 
of economic exploitation. The United 
States is challenged today to show the Asian 
péople that it represents not racialism, CoO- 
lonialism, and exploitation, but their very 
opposites: Individual human dignity, na- 
tional independence, and free economic de- 
velopment for the benefit of the people. 

No nation is likely to welcome an Ameri- 
can policy if they think that policy is a 
mere defensive move designed to strengthen 
America against communism. No nation 
will be happy over the idea of being used as 
an American shield. Therefore, we must 
show that we seek the development and 
freedom and prosperity of these nations for 
their own sakes, 

We must keep our actions in line with the 
ideals which must guide us abroad. Amer- 
ica cannot afford to be indifferent to the cry 
of freedom: anywhere in the world. Our in- 
ventive genius has so expanded our com- 
munication that isolation is a thing of the 
past. Now a billion eyes watch to see if 
there is a lag between our physical knowl- 
edge and our skill and fairness in human re- 
lations, A billion eyes watch to see whether 
or not we in the United States are ready to 
practice in our own homeland the ideal of 
brotherhood which we seek to promote in 
the world—or stepbrotherhood. I can see 
only one basic solution to this question, and 
that is the solution based on our common 
belief that we are all equally the creatures 
of God. . 

In Asia and Africa—where the peoples of 
vast former colonial areas have Known the 
humiliation of being treated as inferior 
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races—the way in which the United States 
acts to implement the rights of its own Ne- 
gro citizens among other minority groups 
is of the highest significance. I know of 
no other field in which the quality of our 
own actions at home so directly affects our 
moral power in the world. 

Enlightened men may differ in detail as 
to the best way for us to proceed. This is 
a question on which there should be no con- 
flict between our political parties. Natural- 
ly, I am most anxious to see that my own 
party maintains an advanced position on this 
question. 

Statesmanlike leadership is demanded to 
rechart the course of interracial tolerance 
and understanding before we find ourselves 
inextricably cast upon the reef. There is no 
room for the kind of leadership which ex- 
pelled Miss Lucy but retained the identifi- 
able white student insurrectionists at the 
University of Alabama without penalty of 
any kind. There is no room for the kind of 
leadership which compels the orderly pro- 
testers against the humiliating bus situation 
in Montgomery to face the prospect of jail 
or a fine, or both. There is no room for the 
kind of leadership which/attacks the estab- 
lished integrity of the United States Su- 
preme Court by the passage of interposition 
and even nullification resolutions. There is 
no room for the kind of leadership which 
attempts to stifle the voices of freedom, in- 
cluding many of your own from being heard 
in a Government-owned auditorium or edu- 
cational institution. There is no room for 
the kind of leadership. which endeavors to 
brand the NAACP as subversive, contrary to 
the opinion of the Attorney General of the 
United States, the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, or any other official Fed- 
eral body. There is no room for the kind of 
leadership which denies voting privileges to 
Negroes through intimidation, interference, 
and illegal schemes. There is no room for 
the kind of leadership which permits the 
allocation of Federal funds, gathered through 


` a process of taxing everyone, to those States 


who dare resist legislative and judicial com- 
mands regarding racial discrimination. 
There is no room for the kind of leadership 
which allows the most distinguished white 
supremist in America to become head of the 
very committee through which minority 
groups seek relief from their inequities. 
There is no room for the kind of leadership 
which pleads for moderation and gradualism 
in the wake of the inflexible resistance of the 
proponents of segregation. There is no room 
for the kind of leadership which seeks elec- 
tion support of those affected and concerned 
with civil rights based alone upon past per- 
formance and the slippery decrees of a party 
platform. There is no room for the kind of 


. leadership which speaks one way in Wash- 


ington or some northern city and another 
way in the South. 

Even in a society as advanced in culture 
as the United States, we hear a lot about 
prejudice—associated mainly with the prob- 
lem of American minorities. Not many peo- 
ple nowadays would be caught admitting 
they are prejudiced about anything. There 
are a few exceptions, of course; one only has 
to read the newspapers. Prejudice, localized 
in our own lives, harms few people, if any. 
But small feelings of prejudice that have no 
sensible basis can spread into race attitudes 
and can ultimately defeat the moral obliga- 
tions of a democracy. 

It was Goebbels, during the dark days of 
facism in Germany, who said: “Nothing will 
be easier than to produce a bloody revolution 
in America. No other country has so many 
racial and social tensions. We shall be able 
to play on many strings there.” 

Any American who “plays on these strings” 
by spreading prejudices against minorities— 
Catholics, Jews, Negroes, foreign-born and 
others—is, whether he know it or not, 
weakening our Nation. 
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History has taught us that when we dis- 
criminate against one segment of the people, 
we set a pattern that may be used against 
other groups. Hitler’s persecution of the 
Jews, trade unionists, Communists, and 
Socialists was later directed against Catho- 
lics, Protestants, liberals and eventually the 
people of the world. 

In 1855 Agraham Lincoln understood this 
when he said: “As a Nation we began by 
declaring all men are created equal. We 
now read it ‘All men are created equal except 
Negroes.’ When the Know Nothings get con- 
trol it will read ‘All men are created equal 
except Negroes, and foreigners, and Catho- 
lics! ; 

Consideration for the Negro, the Jew, the 
Catholic, the foreign-born or for any other 
minority group rests not merely on the 
grounds of humanity and justice; it rests 
on the solid base of self-interest. 

Prejudice makes all of us poorer.. We can- 
not have an enlightened democracy with 
minority groups living in ignorance. We 
cannot have a prosperous democracy with 
minority groups so poor that they cannot 
afford to buy the goods America produces. 

As Eric A, Johnston, ex-president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, de- 
clared, “Whenever we erect barriers on the 
grounds of race or religion, or of occupational 
or professional status, we hamper the fullest 
expansion of our economic security. Preju- 
dice doesn’t pay. Discrimination is destruc- 
tive.” 

Prejudice—or lack of brotherhood—makes 
impossible any real solution of economic, 
social, or personal difficulties. When we 
blame war or social and economic troubles on 
some innocent minority group, we are di- 
verting our attention from the real cause. 
Social ills can be remedied only through ac- 
ceptance of responsibility and cooperation 
through democratic means to solve common 
problems. 

How we apply brotherhood is more than 
a matter of mere domestic concern. Almost 
13 million people in the United States were 
born in Europe. The mistreatment of some 
Mexicans in the United States echoes 
throughout North and South America; a race 
riot provokes discussions and resentments in 
Africa, the Philippines, and among the 800 
million nonwhite people in China and India. 

Throughout the world there are millions 
of people who believe that World War II— 
to which your group contributed so much— 
was a total war against fascism and Fascist 
ideas. Their concept of peace includes the 


'hope—even the determination—that there 


will be no such thing as superior and inferior 
peoples anywhere in the world. 

The story of America should prove that 
there are no superior or inferior people. Our 
country has been made great by people who 
came‘from every land under the sun—people 
with names like Carnegie, Sikorsky, Tosca- 
nini, Einstein, Osler, Carver, and thousands 
more. But it isn’t only the big names—the 
Hall of Fame names—that have made Amer- 
ica, any more than it is only the big names 
that won the war. We know that the war 
was fought and won by the little names— 
by millions who never made the headlines. 

The men who built and are building Amer- 
ica—who clear her forests, span her rivers, 
dig her coal, plow her fields, work her ma- 
chines—the men who made America strong 
and free are men of every race, color, re- 
ligion, and nationality. Listen to the names 
at rollcall, or read these names from a cas- 
ualty list in the New York Times of March 
29, 1945: Agostinello, Cohen, Curran, Grun- 
wald, Hrubec, Ivanoski, Kuzian, Marshall, 
Thomas, Warblanski. Were any of these 
inferior in the eyes of true brotherhood? 

All of America should be proud of these 
names. For what they did is more than a 
tribute to their individual faiths—be they 
Jewish, Catholic, or Protestant. Their sac- 
rifices are a refiection of the splendid faith 
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which we of all races and creeds have in 
the strength and nobility of American de- 
Mocracy. It is democracy, as we practice 
it in this country, that has been a spring- 
board for the vast strides we have made in 
so short a time. It will continue to remain 
the motivating factor of our daily lives. 

What you, the Jewish veterans, have done 
in the past is now part of the history of this 
country. But what about the present? I 
could quote amazing figures and statistics. 
But I think the citizens of this Nation should 
be fully aware of your program in the field 
of human relations. In the present state 
of the world, human relationships have be- 
come a very vital part in the planning for 
a permanent peace. 

Your organization is engaged in fighting 
every form of tyranny, bigotry, and intoler- 
ance) The Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States were among the first to speak 
out boldly against Hungary’s persecution of 
Cardinal Mindszenty and the oppression 
visited on the Protestant clergies in central 
Europe. In the past you have been assailed 
by the Communists as a tool of big business 
interests on the one hand and by Gerald L. K. 
Smith’s anti-Semitic cross and flag on the 
other hand. 

What has been your answer to these at- 
tacks? A program of action in the field of 
human relations—in the field of brotherhood. 
You have worked with the American Legion, 
the Catholic War Veterans, and other major 
veterans’ organizations. You have reminded 
America that racial and religious disunity 
can be just as harmful and menacing to the 
country’s welfare in peace as it would have 
been in war. 

It is my understanding that the Jewish 
War Veterans’ service program, staffed by 
hundreds of professional and voluntary 
counselors, serves more than 110,000 vet- 
erans and veterans’ dependents of all faiths. 
More than 30 percent of those you have aided 
have been non-Jewish. 

There you have American democracy in 
action—action that is unfettered by any con- 
sideration of race or creed. That is some- 
thing worth fighting for and keeping, so that 
we and our children and our children’s chil- 
dren may enjoy the blessings of our glorious 
way of life. 

I think that members of the Jewish faith 
may well be proud of the fact that the prin- 
ciple of brotherhood was proclaimed cen- 
turies ago by your teachers, rabbis, and na- 
tional leaders. We read in Leviticus the 
command “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

Believing in the spiritual interpretation of 
the universe, in peacetime the Jewish War 
Veterans are assisting to promote justice, 
amity, understanding, and cooperation 
among Protestants, Jews, and Catholics. 

Whether we like it or not, America has 
been vested with the leadership of the free 
world and the task of defending western 
civilization. The success of that defense 
will determine the survival of our way of 
life and the maintenance of the dignity of 
man. 

Until and unless bigotry, prejudice, and 
intolerance among intercreedal and inter- 
racial groups have disappeared from the 
American scene, the success of that leader- 
ship and of that defense will be in jeopardy. 

Until we have achieved a practical day-to- 
day implementation of the principles of 


brotherhood, we cannot be sure that our- 


American democracy is secure. But once we 
have attained throughout this fair land a 
unity which comes from an understanding, 
group by group; an appreciation of culture, 
group by group; and respect of racial, reli- 
gious differences, group by group, American 
democracy will have a much firmer foun- 
dation. 


America stands at the crossroads—one way 


points to brotherhood—the other points to 
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intolerance and prejudice. I do not wish to 
minimize the seriousness of the situation— 
but America has survived a great many crises 
in the last 180 years. I think we will survive 
this one. 

In words of the poet, Stephen Vincent 
Benet: 


“We have made this thing, this dream, 

This land unsatisfied by little ways, 

Open to every man who brought good will, 

This peaceless vision, groping for the stars, 

Not as a huge devouring machine 

Rolling and clanking with remorseless force 

Over submitted bodies and the dead, 

But as live earth where anything could grow 

We made it and it’s ours. 

We shall maintainit. It shall be sustained.” 
May God give us the grace and the 


strength to maintain this land of ours in the 
name of brotherhood, 


The Story of Margaret Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr.-President, the 
Truman family is a typical American 
family. That is part of its charm and 
greatness. The story of Margaret Tru- 
man, and of her success in the difficult 
and competitive world of entertainment, 
is also a great and heart-warming story. 
We all rejoice in Miss Truman’s recent 
engagement. 

In the March issue of Good House- 
keeping, Margaret Truman has told that 
story under the title of “Souvenir.” 
Upon reading early installments of 
this feature, Mrs. Neuberger was so en- 
grossed and fascinated that she felt I 
should include some of it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. The portions se- 
lected by Mrs. Neuberger are herewith 
presented for inclusion in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, there is something about 
the Truman family that I think is char- 
acteristic of a traditional American fam- 
ily which loves its native land. When 
Harry S. Truman and Bess Truman left 
the White House, they did not migrate 
to the Waldorf Towers, in New York City, 
or to some other exotic quarters where 
they never had lived before. 

Their roots were down in the good soil 
of Missouri and to there they returned. 
They boarded a train and returned to 
Independence, Mo., where they had been 
born and raised. True, their daughter 
had her career in New York, but Presi- 
dent Truman and his wife, the former 
first lady, went back to Independence— 
as I feel sure Lincoln would have re- 


turned to Springfield, Ill., had he been 


spared for retirement. 

T ask unanimous consent that portions 
of Miss Margaret Truman’s autobiogra- 
phy from the March 1956 issue of Good 
Housekeeping magazine be printed at 
this point in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

In 1944 my father entered on a phase of 
his career that enveloped me in reflected 
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light. His star rose with the sudden bril- 
liance of a comet, and I traveled in its wake, 
If he had reservations about his appoint- 
ments with destiny, they were concerned to 
a degree with me. He is a thoughtful man 
and did not wish to deprive me of the oppor- 
tunity of making a life on my own terms. 

My father did not consciously plan the 
course his life took. Early in 1944 he was 
urged to run for the Vice Presidency. 

“I talked it over with Boss,” my father 
is reported to have said to his sponsors, 
“and we've decided against it. I’ve got a 
daughter, and the limelight is no place for 
children.” 

While my father did not want the nom- 
ination, and while my mother was bitterly 
opposed to it because she understood the 
burdens it would lay on his shoulders, I 
have never expressed my own reactions. I 
naturally thought it was wonderful. 
proud of my father, and it didn’t seem to 
me that being the daughter of the Vice 
President would bother me at all. I looked 
forward to it. 

I wasn’t aware, as most of the people of 
the United States were not aware, of the 
fairly precarious state of President Roose- 
velt’s health. I didn’t even think about the 
future. I just thought it was grand that 
people appreciated my father enough to 
tender him a high office in the Government. 
I had known a couple of Vice Presidents— 
Mr. Garner and Mr. Wallace—and they 
seemed to lead normal lives and le 
looked up to them. Jean Wallace’s exist- 
ence as daughter of the Vice President hadn’t 
seemed too different from mine as daughter 
of a Senator. I didn’t expect any drastic 
revision in my days. Anyway, I was only 
20 years old and not given to profound 
speculation. The hysteria of the convention 
floor had frightened me, but I didn’t ex- 
pect a repetition of anything like that, I 
rather liked seeing my picture in the papers. 
Who doesn’t? 

As a sometime student of history, I am 
aware that the events of the year 1945 
will be chronicled in enormous and official 
detail for generations to come, and school- 
boys and schoolgirls unborn will memorize 
its dates and rack their brains for motiva- 
tions, causes, and effects to write down on 
examination papers. As an innocent by- 
stander with a front-row place, I can con- 
tribute little to the official record. But per- 
haps there is a place for unofficial history— 
for the wayward thoughts and the vagrant 
yearnings that beset the minor figure on 
such a stage; for the little disappointments, 
the unimportant fears, the mothlike anxie- 
ties that make us kin to the future and the 
past; for the small pleasures that make a 
girl in one century like a girl in any cen- 
tury. 

I accompanied my father and mother on 
the funeral train to Hyde Park that night. 
Reports of the state funeral had only in- 
tensified the crowds along the streets. They 
were still packed, shoulder to shoulder, in 
Lafayette Square at 9:30 p. m. when the 
cortege left the Portico and moved along the 
East Drive. Down the length of Constitu- 
tion Avenue the people were crowded to the 
walls of the buildings, and around Union 
Station they were massed by the thousands. 
Over all there still brooded that curious, 
heavy, almost tangible stillness. They 
never uttered one sound when the flag- 
draped casket was placed in the glass-walled, 
illuminated railroad car, surrounded by a 
fantasia of flowers. The Army Band played 
Nearer My God to Thee, and the train moved 
slowly off into the hot, damp- night on its 
mournful journey to Hyde Park. 

I will never forget that ride. Of course it 
was impossible to sleep. We were all too 
strung-up and nervous and miserable. We 
had begun to recover from our numbness 
and to experience the deep sense of personal 
grief that the loss of President Roosevelt 


I was- 
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occasioned. My mother made me go to bed, 
for I was practically stumbling with weari- 
ness, but I lay sleepless in the dark. The 
train moved with the slow solemnity of the 
funeral march, pausing at many intervals. 
When we made our first stop, I raised the 
shade a fraction to stare out into the starless 
night. 

I stared straight into serried ranks of 
faces, packed along the side of the track— 
thousands of them, motionless and sound- 
less, seeming to press against the very panes 
of the windows. It was asif they had ceased 
to breathe—row on row on row of impassive, 
solemn faces—devoid of curiosity, but bowed 
down in mute sorrow or uplifted in mute 
reverence. It seemed an intrusion to look 
on their naked grief. I lowered the shade. 


When we stopped at Philadelphia, I raised 
the shade to the top. Not only were the 
people pressed into every available foot of 
space in the railroad yards, on the station 
platforms, ramps, and tracks, but they ran 
like a silent river up the great bridge that 
overlooks the North Philadelphia Station 
and were massed on the bridge in a motion- 
less phalanx, patient as dumb animals. 

As we continued along the flare-lit tracks, 
I never roused during the night and looked 
out that the faces weren’t there. And there 
seemed to be no sound in the world, not even 
in nature—not a night bird's cry of a 
cricket’s chirp. When I remember the death 
of President Roosevelt, I always think of that 
preternatural quiet. 


The tendency to believe your own publicity 
is a pitfall for any belle, accidental or other- 
wise. As late as 1952 I went down to Wash- 
ington for the weekend, and it apparently 
seemed to my father that I was feeling my 
oats a bit too much. He sat down after I left 
and wrote me a letter. When the letter ar- 
rived, I knew by looking at the outside of 
the envelope that I was due for a lecture. He 
had addressed it “Miss Mary Margaret Tru- 
man.” 

It was such a wonderful letter that I want 
to include it here, for it seems to me to be 
an excellent commentary on belleship and 
good advice for anybody. 


LETTER FROM DAD, JANUARY 28, 1952 


“DEAR MaRGIE: It was a most happy week- 
end. It always is when you are with your 
mommy and daddy. Your pop has been care- 
fully watching the progress and change in his 
daughter, just as he watched it from 5 to 15. 
You’ve never had any advice from your dad 
except in your interests. When you were 
anxious to be a singer at 15, your dad told 
you to be sure you had an education first. 
You took his advice. Now you're faced with 
a successful career. Be very careful that you 
remember your background and bringing up. 
I want you to succeed in whatever you un- 
dertake. To do that you must give it all you 
have. Keep your balance and display all the 
Truman-Wallace mulishness where right and 
wrong are in the balance, Right must always 
prevail. Do not let the glamour get you. 
There_are decent, honorable people among 
the very rich, just as there are among the 
very poor. Honor knows no class, It is just 
as great and as necessary at one end of the 
scale as at the other. No one can say which 
is the top. Jesus Christ was the son of a 
carpenter (foster son) and was one himself. 
He was looked down upon by the socially 
great of his time. So were Martin Luther, 
John Knox, Wycliffe, Thomas Jefferson, An- 
drew Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln. Re- 
member always to keep your balance no mat- 
ter how great you may become in your own 
time. Great men and women are assayed in 
future generations. Your dad will never be 
reckoned among the great, but you can be 
sure he did his level best dnd gave all he had 
to his country. There is an epitaph in Boot- 
hill Cemetery in Tombstone, Ariz., which 
reads, “Here lies Jack Williams, he done his 
damnedest.” What more can a person do? 
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I hope that will be yours and your dad's epi- 
taph. Y 
“Love, 
“Dap.” 


Soviet Russia’s Educational System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the most alert, energetic, and imagi- 
native former Members of this body, 
Senator William Benton, of Connecticut, 
has recently returned from a tour behind 
the Iron Curtain where he made a care- 
ful study of the Soviet educational sys- 
tem. Since his return he has warned 
us of the tremendous achievements in 
quality and quantity of the Russian edu- 
cational system. He has concluded that 
the long-run challenge of the Soviet 
Union may likely be in the field of edu- 
cation as much as in any other field. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “The Party Line 
From A to Z,” written by former 
Senator Benton, and published in the 
magazine section of the New York Times 
for Sunday, January 22, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: z 
THE PARTY LINE FROM A TO Z— THAT Is THE 

MENTAL FARE FED TO MILLIONS BY THE 

SOVIET GREAT ENCYCLOPEDIA 

(By William Benton) 

Whatever else it may be, the Great Ency- 
clopedia of the Soviet Union is one of the 
most important published works in the 
world. For 800 million people it is the only 
general reference work. The Soviet leaders 
regard it as the undisputed source of infor- 
mation and the final authority on all sub- 


jects. No other encyclopedia in history has 
had such a wide reach. 

During a recent trip to the Soviet Union 
I talked with five editors of this powerful 
but little understood publication. Our in- 
terview lasted 314 hours. No meeting that 
I had with Soviet officials during my 4-week 
visit behind the Iron Curtain was more in- 
teresting or arresting to me. 

For the first time, encyclopedists of the 
free world and. the Soviet world met and 
talked shop. We talked paper, printing, and 
binding. We talked sales. collections, prices, 
and profits. Coffee and brandy were served 
and we exchanged toasts. We agreed to 
exchange the latest editions of our encyclo- 


pedias. More important, we agreed to ex-' 


change statistics on population, production, 
income, and other key subjects for possible 
inclusion in our publications. But it was 
not so easy to exchange ideas. 

I wondered as I entered the modern office 
building on Moscow's Pokrovskii Boulevard 


how tense or how cordial my reception might- 


be. Ever since the first volume of the new 
edition of the Soviet Encyclopedia rolled off 
the press 5 years ago, it has been assailed in 
the West for its fantastic distortions of 
biography and history. Further, the press 
of the West has ridiculed the predicament of 
its editors under political regimes of chang- 
ing persondlities and hues. 

I expected a strained interview, or at least 
an aloof one. No westerner had met with 
these editors before. But the West well 
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knows what along shadow hangs over them, 
A first edition of their encyclopedia, pub- 
lished in the turbulent years between 1926 
and 1947, was in disgrace with the Soviet 
rulers by the time it was complete. Some 
of the many editors were executed. Others 
were sentenced to prison terms. I knew 
nothing about the new editors, or the tech- 
niques they must have developed to protect 
themselves, but on the record it seemed to 
me that theirs might be the most nerve- 
racking editing job in the world. 

However, there was no sign of stiffness or 
strain in the five men who sat down at a 
long table with me and the 2 interpreters, 
1 from the Russian Intourist Agency, and 
Mr. Robert Tucker, an American expert on 
Russia, who served as my assistant. Indeed, 
they could hardly have been more cordial. 
They were also relaxed. 

Editor in Chief B. A. Vvedensky, a stooped, 
gray-haired, scholarly looking man in his 
late fifties, was matter-of-fact and informal. 
He seemed eager to please and delighted 
that I was there. His assistants, younger 
men of 45 to 50, did much of the talking. 
They were vital, curious—and confident. 

These were manifestly men of ability who 
knew their jobs. The editor and his chief 
deputy were men who rated as scholars by 
the high Soviet scientific standards. Editor 
in Chief Vvedensky is an expert in radio 
technology and physics. His deputy, A. A. 
Zvorykin, is a professor of natural science 
and technology, and president of the Soviet 
commission working with UNESCO on a his- 
tory of world culture. A second deputy, 
L. S. Shaumian, is an experienced journalist. 
Another assistant, Mr. Vishov, executive sec- 
retary of the chief editorial board, is a 
specialist in general history. The fifth 
member of the group, Mr. Revin, the encyclo- 
pedia’s director of printing and publishing, 
had been the wartime director of the Pravda 
publishing house, 

I had come with a list of 32 questions pre- 
pared by the Britannica’s editorial board to 
ask the Soviet editors. But for the first hour 
and more, it was I who was quizzed. The 
Soviet editors were eager to know all about 
our business, production and editorial tech- 
niques. The interview became something of 
& round table, and a strange one. We had 
very much in common when we talked the 
technicalities of encyclopedia publishing. 
But when we talked content—ideas—this 
was another matter altogether. 

Their answer to one of my first question 
showed what a heavy curtain divided our 
ways of thinking. “What,” I asked, “should 
be the objectives of encyclopedia generally?” 

The aims of the great encyclopedias of the 
West have always included, among others, 
accuracy, authority for statements, clarity 


_ of presentation and an effort at international 


orientation. 


The Soviet editor’s reply was a simple one, 
but it only answered my question as applied 
to the Soviet Encyclopedia itself. “The gen- 
eral approach and objective of the Soviet 
Encyclopedia,” Mr, Vvedensky told me, “is 
contained in the 1949 decree of the Council 
of Ministers which ordered its publication.” 

It is just this simple for the Soviet board 
of editors. They are working under a Gov- 


ernment directive which orders them to - 


orient their encyclopedia as sharply as a 
political tract. For what does the 1949 de- 
cree of the Soviet Union’s Council of Min- 
isters say? It could not be plainer. “The 
second edition of the Great Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia,” it declares, “should widely elucidate 
the world-historical victories of socialism in 
our country, which have been attained in 
the U. S. S. R. in the province of economics, 
science, culture, art.” 


Nor is this all. “With exhaustive complet- 


ness,” the decree continues, “it must show 


the superiority of Socialist culture over the 
culture of the capitalist world.. Operating 
on Marxist-Leninist theory, the Encyclo- 
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pedia should give a party criticism of con- 
temporary reactionary bourgeois tendencies 
in various provinces of science and technics.” 

The encyclopedia was thus planned to pro- 
vide the intellectual underpinning for the 
Soviet world offensive in the duel for men’s 
minds. The Soviet Government ordered it 
as a fighting propaganda weapon. And the 
Government attaches such importance to 
its political role that its board of editors is 
chosen by and is responsible only to the high 
Council of Ministers itself. 

These editors are not a bit sensitive about 
the political bias of their work. Mr. 
Vvedensky told me with seeming satisfac- 
tion that his encyclopedia has something 
which Western encyclopedias lack. It has 
what he chose to call a “world outlook.” 

“While strifing to maintain complete ob- 
jectivity,” he explained, “all articles are of 
course written from the position of our 
world outlook—Marxism-Leninism.” Objec- 
tivity? By Soviet standards, this has noth- 
ing in common with an impartial approach. 
The Russians have a new term for what we 
Westerners mean by “objectivity.” They 
call it “bourgeois objectivism,” and the edi- 
tors of the Soviet encyclopedia are pledged 
to avoid any trace of it. 

Mr. Vvedensky’s “world outlook” was of 
course far removed from what has always 
been understood in the West as an interna- 
tional outlook. This latter the Russians 
scornfully call “bourgeois cosmopolitanism,” 
and the editors are doing their best to avoid 
it, too. The matter could not be simpler. 
“The Soviet Union,” they assure their read- 
ers in the foreword to their first volume, 
“has become the center of the civilized 
world.” 

I told the Soviet editors the number of 
words which the Britannica devotes to arti- 
cles on various countries; 220,000 to the 
United States, 200,000 to Britain, 125,000 
to France and 100,000 to the Soviet Union. 
“Do you consider this a fair distribution, or 
not?” I asked. “Do you think we have given 
a fair share to Russia?” 

They didn’t dispute it. Indeed, the ques- 
tion of fairness is lost on them. They told 
me the space which they allocate to various 
countries. Their article on China is 90,000 
words long. They give 70,000 words to 
Germany; 68,000 to the United States; 62,000 
to Britain, and 55,000 to France. And the 
Soviet Union? This will be the subject of 
their final volume, an entire special volume 
on the_U. S. S. R. 

I asked them to tell me about their article 
on the United States. I hoped to find out 
whether it reflected the strong anti-Amer- 
ican bias, the “hate America” theme of pre- 
Geneva. They jumped over the subject 
quickly. The article will be in a volume 
scheduled to appear next spring, they told 
Me. They didn’t want to talk about it. 

“How do you plan to keep your set up to 
date?” I asked. “Is there any system of con- 
tinuous revision?” 

They said that they had no system of: con- 
tinuous revision. What did I mean? They 
appeared fascinated when I explained that 
the Britannica annually reviews and revises 
between three and four million words out 
of the 40 million which it contains, and that 
over a 10-year period every article is read 
and reviewed for revision by experts at least 
once. Nothing that I told them about our 
Operation evoked such keen interest as this. 

I well understood this interest. It 
stemmed first from their problem of the 
changing Soviet political lines and personal- 
ities. The entire new edition of the present 
“Great Encyclopedia” is a revision of the 
earlier, disgraced edition. Much that ap- 
peared in the first edition has been slashed 
out as “bourgeois-objectivist.” 

There is also the question of the vanish- 
ing concepts. Let me illustrate from the 
first volume. The article on Academic Free- 
dom from the first edition has disappeared, 


` 
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There is now no trace of an article on Abso- 
lute Rights. Information on such concepts 
as these has given way to bristling articles 
on new subjects of a political nature such 
as Agitation and Aggression. 

Further, there is the problem of the vanish- 
ing men. Many are the prominent Russians 
who were covered in the old edition but who 
have disappeared from the new one. Famous 
men ànd women in all walks of life have 
been ruthlessly turned, as in George Orwell’s 
chilling novel “1984,” from persons into “un- 
persons.” They have been dropped into the 
“memory hole.” N 

I knew that the editors already were hay- 
ing trouble about articles in their new edi- 
tion that were demanding revision. I 
brought up the extreme Beria case. I asked 
them about their clumsy publishing per- 
formance, after Beria’s execution, when they 
sent letters to their subscribers in Russia 
and abroad, recommending that a laudatory 
article on him be. cut out of the volumes 
already printed and shipped. 

They admitted the letter cheerfully 
enough. But they protested, “It was the 
only case of its kind in the history of the 
encyclopedia.” They explained that they 
had been forced to their action by letters 
from outraged subscribers. Further, they 
insisted that the subscribers had not been 
ordered to.cut out the offending article. 
They had only been given a chance to do so, 
and to insert substitute new pages on the 
Bering Sea. 

“How do you decide which biographies 
merit inclusion in the encyclopedia?” I 
asked. “Especially those of living persons?” 

“This is a very complicated subject,” one 
of the editors replied. “There is a great deal 
of dissatisfaction,” said another, “among 
those who don’t get in.” He smiled and 
went on, “The scientists say there are too 
many artists and the artists say there are 
too many scientists.” 

The Soviet editors seemed surprised when 
I told them that we carried only 1,000 such 
biographies. I explained that the Britan- 
nica prefers to wait until a man is dead for 
better evaluation of his work. I laughingly 
suggested that it would be still easier if no 
biographies were carried of living persons. 
“Of course,” replied Mr. Vvedensky, a little 
wryly, “that is the simplest way, but it isn’t 
always possible.” 

I then asked how the Soviet Encyclopedia 
selects the authors for its articles. 

“We enlist a wide circle of authors,” the 
editors proudly told me. The board of edi- 
tors is responsible for the choice of authors, 
one of the editors explained, but much of 
the actual work of selection is done by an 
“apparatus” of specialists in 25 fields, who 
consult with institutions of higher learning. 

“A total of 7,579 authors,” he said, “signed 
articles in our first 25 volumes.” Fifty-eight 
of these authors were “honored scientists, 
artists, or honored figures of technology,” 
the absolutely top men in prestige and ac- 
claim, according to Soviet judgment. Four 
hundred and seventy-seven were members 
of the Learned Academy of Science or of 
academies of science in the 16 republics, Of 
the rest, roughly 25 percent were professors 
and doctors of science, 35 percent candidates 
of science, 20 percent specialists without 
titles, and 20 percent leading officials of the 
Communist Party and the government. 

“What do you do if the articles are poorly 
written?” I asked. “How do you go about 
checking facts such as statistics, especially 
in articles pertaining to foreign countries?” 

The editors’ reply did not deal directly 
with statistics or sources, “Once we receive 
an article,” I was told, “the labor pains be- 
gin.” One of the editors then launched into 
a description of a process which he termed 
“public discussion,” and which has no 
counterpart in encyclopedia publishing in 
the western world. All articles are sub- 
mitted to 2 or 3 reviewers, but this is only 
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part of the verifying task. Key articles of 
special significance are then publicly dis- 
cussed by the board of editors. They are 
also mailed out for public discussion. 

The Soviet Encyclopedia mailed out a to- 
tal of 7,780 different articles slated for pub- 
lication in the first 33 volumes, I was told. 
Each such article is sent to 1,160 different 
institutions. But on the 7,780 articles which 
had been sent out, I was told there were in 
all only 8,332 commenting replies. This is 
an astonishingly small number. 

I asked whether the replies were of value 
to the board of editors. “Not always,” one 
of the editors said. “But as a rule they are 
useful.” 

I have the feeling that the articles are 
not sent out so much in the hope of re- 
ceiving yaluable replies as for the record. 
They are widely distributed in order to pro- 
tect the editors. If here is to be trouble 
with an article after it is published, today’s 
editors can point out, “We sent it to 1,160 
institutions for review before we published 
it.” : 

“Do you ever encounter the problem of 
conflicting schools of thought on a subject?” 
I asked, “If so, how is that solved?” 

“Of course,” one of the Soviet editors re- 
plied, “on some articles there are different 
schools of thought. The board must settle 
the differences.. When we find two legiti- 
xt viewpoints we make the author present 

th.” 

My belief is that this happens only rarely; 
so I asked for an example. 

“There is a dispute,” he told me, “about 
the history of China. Just when did the 
feudal period begin? There are also argu- 
ments about Confucius.” 

“Pumps,” voluntecred another editor. 
“There is even a big argument about pumps 
and their development.” 

At one point during the interview Mr. 
Vvedensky, to my surprise, had a great 
stack of booklets brought out to show me. 
They were reprints of Soviet Encyclopedia 
articles in many languages. “These are dis- 
tributed in foreign countries. This is how 
Soviet propagandists use the prestige in the 
name “encyclopedia” to give authority to 
their claims abroad. Mr. Vvedensky assured 
me that the board of editors had nothing 
to do with these reprints. 

“People abroad just make booklets of the 
articles that interest them,” he said. He 
handed me a booklet on Armenian Culture, 
another on Art. He showed me a third en- 
titled “History of Germany,” translated for 
East German readers. He laughed as he gave 
me this last, and said, “Hardly a suitable 
article for the Britananica.” 

“An encyclopedia often can’t help reflect. 
ing its time and place,” I remarked, “But 
should it not seek to avoid this?” 

This question seemed to make Mr. Vveden- 
sky thoughtful. “It is very hard,” he re- 
plied, “to find a formula.” He paused a mo- 
ment, then added, disarmingly, “We haven’t 
found it yet. The editor must feel what is 
temporary and what is lasting.” 

“You must understand clearly,” he cau- 
tioned me, “that the Soviet encyclopedia does 
not attempt crudely to put in Marxism- 
Leninism on each occasion. Many of our 
articles have nothing to do with Marxism- 
Leninism.” 

I asked him to name a few such articles. 
He replied that in an article such as that 6n 
cosmogony or any article on theoretical sub- 
jects such as physics, no Marxism-Leninism 
ideas will be mentioned. But he quickly 
added, “in the field of history and social 
movement, these must be keyed to Marxism- 
Leninism.” 

This is what we are up against when we 
try to exchange ideas with the Russians, even 
with some of the more scholarly men of the 
Soviet world. There is perhaps no more tell- 
ing gage of a great nation’s standards than 
its leading reference work, 
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There is no place under the Soviet system 
for an encyclopedia as the term has always 
been understood in the West. The frame of 
reference of the Russians’ “Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia” is one that breaks with stan- 
dards established from earliest times. It 
is the strangest encyclopedia since the in- 
vention of the word. 

The Soviet editors seem proud of this. 
But what of their readers? The only gen- 
eral reference work to which they may turn 
for the truth about the world is a giant prop- 
aganda brochure on the Soviet system. It is 
a Communist political tract in 50-odd vol- 
umes. It is the currentliy embalmed dog- 
ma of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism applied 
to all society, its past, present and future. 

Further, the very minute the final volume 
goes to press, the editors will begin a new 
10-volume set. They are not satisfied with 
their present “circulation” of 300,000 sets. 
Their masters desire a far wider audience. 

The 10-volume set won’t be a summary or 
condensation of the large one. It will be a 
completely new edition. All articles will be 
written for a far wider audience, for “a lower 
level intellectually,” This is to be designed 
to insure that there will be no one who 
can read in the U. S. S. R., who cannot 
understand the final and authoritative ver- 
sion of all knowledge. Thus the Soviet prop- 
- agandists propose to expand their domain 
into the last remaining frontiers. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue Service Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Bu- 


reau of Internal Revenue is currently 
in the process of establishing service cen- 
ters strategically located throughout the 
United States. These centers are to be 
used for the purpose of processing sim- 
ple income tax returns on a mass produc- 
tion basis. The more complicated cases 
will still be handled on an individual 
basis and through the various district 
offices as at present. Iam told there will 
eventually be five such centers through- 
out the country; There are two already 
in operation, one in Kansas City, Mo., 
and the other, in Lawrence, Mass. The 
next one is scheduled for the western 
region, which comprises the States of 
Washington, Oregon, California, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and Arizona. 

The authority for selecting the loca- 
tion of the western region center rests 
with the regional commissioner in San 
Francisco. I am told he will choose the 
location on the basis of availability of 
terminal railway mail service and find- 
ing a suitable facility with proper space, 


light, ventilation and heat, as well as. 


consideration to obtaining qualified per- 
sonnel. It is anticipated that the cen- 
ter will require from 200 to 400 employ- 
ees skilled at typing, keypunch operat- 
ing, and general clerical work. Infor- 
mation has come to my attention indi- 
cating that it is not the policy of the 
Internal Revenue Service to advertise 
for space. Its requirements generally 
are filled through the activities of Cham- 
bers of Commerce and other interested 
civic groups who submit proposals. 
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Representing as I do the metropolitan 
area of Seattle, Wash., conveniently lo- 
cated in the western area currently 
under consideration for development of 
the third service center, I am pressing 
the advantages that Seattle has to offer 
as a desirable location. I am presuppos- 
ing that Seattle can meet the criteria 
for the establishment of the - western 
service center. If Seattle is unable to 
qualify, then I would hope some other 
city in my State would be able to meet 
the requirements. But I am not asking 
any undue favoritism. 

According to information given me, 
the new program of Internal Revenue 
Service centers is working well in the 
two locals already in operation, expedit- 
ing as it does the processing of millions 
of routine tax returns to the average 
taxpayer and, at the same time, bring- 
ing more complicated returns under 
closer scrutiny than was heretofore pos- 
sible. I heartily endorse this program 
and hope the additional centers required 
to make it effective nationwide will be 
established as soon as possible. . Mean- 
while, it is to be hoped also that po- 
litical pressures will play no part in the 
final determination of location, but 
rather that the good of the service and 
the economy to the taxpayer will be 
determining factors. Of course, I would 
like to have Seattle selected but only 
on the merit of its case. There has been 
altogether too much politics in such 
matters as locating Government facili- 
ties in the past. 


Air Service From Northern Cities to 
Florida Cities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, for some time now hearings 
have been held before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board regarding additional serv- 
ice from our northern cities to Florida 
cities—a service obviously necessary in 
the eyes of those of us who sought un- 
successfully on so Many occasions to ob- 
tain reservations on Florida-bound 
planes on the days we wanted to travel. 

Pan American Airways has applied to 
operate from New York to Miami, using 
Philadelphia as a coterminal. 

The mayor of Philadelphia, Richard- 
son Dilworth; Frederic R. Mann, direc- 
tor of commerce for the city; the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer and the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin; plus the Chamber of 
Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, have 
all gone on record unqualifiedly in favor 
of the Pan American application. 

_ Philadelphia wants this service to 
Florida and Pan American is prepared to 
give it to us. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the REcorp a recent joint press release 
from Mayor Dilworth and Mr. Mann, a 
resolution from the board of directors of 
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the chamber of commerce, and editorials 
from the Inquirer and the Bulletin. 
The matters follow: 
JOINT STATEMENT BY MAYOR Pepa AND 
Mr. MANN, FEBRUARY 20, 1956 


Richardson Dilworth, mayor of the city of 
Philadelphia, and Frederic R. Mann, director 
of commerce, today reviewed the recommen- 
dation of the Aviation Division of the Com- 
merce Department and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greater Philadelphia in the East 
Coast case now pending before the CAB. The 
mayor and the director of commerce reaf- 
firmed the stand of the city of Philadelphia 
and the chamber of commerce, but empha- 
sized that great emphasis should be placed 
on supporting the proposal of Pan American 
Airways to give direct service between Phila- 
delphia and Miami, and single plane service 
direct to points beyond Miami to the Carib- 
bean, Central and South America. No other 


carrier_in the case offers this much-needed . 


service south of Miami. 

“Figures submitted in the Washington 
hearings indicated that passengers between 
Miami and Philadelphia in 1954 averaged 
5,000 per month, and at the present time are 
exceeding that figure by a substantial mar- 
gin. The extent of the public benefits from 
this through international service is shown 
by the fact that almost 20 percent either 
originated at or were destined to Latin 
America and Europe. 

“Pan American.is proposing to serye Phila- 
delphia initially with three daily nonstop 
services to Miami, two of which would con- 
tinue on to Latin American points. The 
company has stated that, although they 
expect to utilize DC-7B and C equipment 
immediately upon certification, they propose 
to use jet aircraft upon receipt in 1959. 
These aircraft will cut the flying time be- 
tween Philadelphia and Miami-to 1 hour and 
45 minutes. 

“Because of the international aspect of 
Pan American’s proposal, which will pro- 
vide through-service between Europe and 
South America via Philadelphia, Pan Amer- 
ican’s program will give Philadelphia con- 
siderably increased frequencies to Europe. 
At the outset the program calls for two 


through-services daily between Philadelphia 


and important European points. The im- 
portance of international service to Phila- 
delphia from Latin America is demonstrated 
by the Port of Philadelphia’s trade figures 
showing that 57 percent of the port’s ex- 
port and import tonnage in the amount of 
one-half billion dollars annually is with 
Latin America.” 

Mayor Dilworth and Mr. Mann stated that 
another important consideration in the city’s 
decision to support Pan American was its 
ability to provide extra service during the 
heavy traffic period winter months to Florida, 
utilizing surplus equipment which the com- 
pany has available during that period when 
its Atlantic traffic is at a low point. “We 
are impressed with the fact that all profits 
derived from the operation of these im- 
proved services will be applied entirely to re- 
duce the company’s subsidy requirements. 
These profits will, therefore, result in a cor- 
responding saving to taxpayers.” 

Mayor Dilworth and Mr. Mann reaffirmed 
the city’s desire to have Northeast Airlines’ 
service extended into Philadelphia from New 
York to provide additional one-carrier serv- 
ice to important New England communities. 
In, this connection, the city also want Na- 
tional Airlines, whose Philadelphia service 
now terminates at New York, to be permitted 
to extend its routes to Boston, Mass., and fur- 
ther requests the removal of the Eastern 
Airlines restriction in service between Phila-- 
delphia and Boston. 

“While the route proceeding before the 
CAB originally contemplated consideration of 
only the domestic aspects of the airline 
route pattern, it was subsequently expanded 
to include coordination of international traf- 
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fic’ with domestic. As a consequence, the 
city of Philadelphia's original position has 
been modified accordingly,” Messrs. Dilworth 
and Mann stated. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF GREATER PHILA- 
DELPHIA, FEBRUARY 20, 1956 


Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
its Docket No. 3051 et al., known as the New 
York-Florida proceeding, is considering ap- 
plications for a number of carriers by air for 
certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity to transport persons, property, and mail 
between points along the Atlantic Seaboard, 
including Philadelphia, Pa., on the one hand, 
and certain Florida and New England cities, 
on the other hand; and ; K 

Whereas the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia intervened and partici- 
pated in this proceeding and in cooperation 
with the city of Philadelphia presented sub- 
stantial evidence and filed a brief therein; 
and 

Whereas the scope of this proceeding has 
been clarified by the facts of record as made 
before the examiner, which show that, in 
addition to the strictly domestic services pre- 
viously known to be involved, the proceed- 
ing with respect to Philadelphia also in- 
volves proposed single carrier, one-plane 
service to and from Caribbean, Central and 
South American areas, and improved services 
to and from European points; and 

Whereas Philadelphia, the third largest 
city and the second seaport of the United 
States, has a substantial community of in- 
terest with other Atlantic coastal area cities 
and all Latin-American and European coun- 
tries but to and from Latin-American coun- 
tries there is no through single carrier, one- 
plane airline services and the existing do- 
mestic and transatlantic services are not 
adequate to meet the needs of the business 
and commercial interests of Philadelphia; 
and 

Whereas the community of interest be- 
tween Philadelphia and many points in New 
England justify the authorization of single 
carrier and single-plane services; and 

Whereas under the scope of this proceeding 
the only applicants that could provide Phil- 
adelphia with the needed one-carrier, one- 
plane service are Pan American World Air- 
ways, as to the Caribbean, Central and South 
American areas, and improved service as to 
European points and the Northeast Airlines 
as to the New England points involved: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce 
of Greater Philadelphia go on record in this 
proceeding as (1) favoring the application of 
Pan American World Airways as involved 
herein; and (2) favoring the authorization 
of Northeast Airlines to extend its route 
from its present southern terminal of New 
York to at least as far south as Philadelphia; 
and that in°’future procedural steps before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board written and 
oral statements be presented in support of 
this position. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of Febru- 
ary 22, 1956] 
To GIve DELAWARE VALLEY AIR SERVICE IT 
NEEDS 


The strong backing given by: the city 
administration and the chamber of com- 
merce to Pan American World Airways’ appli- 
cation for additional, nonstop service be- 
tween Philadelphia and Miami is thoroughly 
warranted by the growing needs of the Dela- 
ware Valley. 

This thriving area centered in Philadelphia 
is becoming more important to the economy 
of the country every day. Its 6 million peo- 
ple, living and working along both sides of 
the Delaware River, deserve nothing less 
than the best in modern air transportation. 

Figures cited by the chamber of com- 
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merce show how the demand for air service is 
growing. Air travel between Philadelphia 
and Miami increased from 32,914 in the first 
6 months of 1954 to 48,045 in a comparable 
period last year. The rate of increase was 
much greater than the average rate for Miami 
travel from other eastern cities. 

Pan American, a line with world-wide rep- 
utation for efficient service, is one of those 
proposing to boost the Philadelphia-Miami 
seryice. Northeast Airlines, a smaller car- 
rier, also has an application on file with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Service to the 
Florida city is now supplied by Eastern and 
National airlines. Both are excellent lines, 
but have not the equipment to provide the 
service to which the community is entitled. 

Several factors ought to weigh heavily 
with the CAB in appraising these applica- 
tions. One is the size and standing of Pan 
American, a well-entrenched operation with 
fiying experience covering literally billions of 
miles. Another is the company’s plans to 
use jet airliners when they are received in 
1959, cutting the flying time from here to 
Miami to 134 hours. 

Up to now Pan American has been regarded 
as an overseas airline. But that fact 
strengthens its bid for the Philadelphia- 
Miami certification. Two of its proposed 
three daily flights to Miami would continue 
to South America, furnishing additional 
service to residents of this area bound for 
Latin American destinations. Philadelphia's 
wholly satisfactory experience with Trans- 
World Airlines, which also operates both do- 
mestic and foreign routes, is a potent argu- 
ment for extension of this kind of service. 

Delaware Valley’s air transport require- 
ments are growing, along with its industries, 
its jobs, and its economic importance. The 
CAB can help meet those needs by approv- 
ing Pan American’s proposals for service be- 
tween Philadelphia and Miami. 


[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
of February 24, 1956] 


A VITAL AIRLINE SERVICE 


The importance to Philadelphia of the 
service which Pan American World Airways 
wants to inaugurate here was properly em- 
phasized by representatives of the city at 
this week’s hearings before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Regular service would be provided to 
Puerto Rico and to South America, and ad- 
ditional service through Miami. In propos- 
ing to make Philadelphia a coterminal with 
New York for these flights, the airline would 
avoid some of the disruptions caused by fog. 

This would be a valuable addition to Phila- 
delphia service. Its need has been demon- 
strated by the growth in traffic between here 
and Miami. /This has outpaced the travel 
gains from other areas, 


Does Earning Power Determine Disability 
Rating of Our Veterans? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a letter from the wife of a 
disabled World War II veteran of Paints- 
ville, Ky., which poses some questions 
that ought to be considered by the Con- 
gress, and I am inserting it in the REC- 
orp so that Members can note its 
thought-provoking queries. 
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Her letter follows: 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN: I am the 
wife of a disabled veteran who has a Purple 
Heart with three Oak Leaf Clusters, as a re- 
sult of duty with the infantry in Germany 
during World War II. 

My husband tells me when he goes to the 
regional office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for an examination about the first 
things they ask him are: How much time 
have you lost from your work? How much 
do you make a day, week, and month? Sev- 
eral other disabled veterans tell me they are 
asked these same questions. Is the Vet- 
erans’ Administration basing a financial 
earnings report of a disabled veteran on the 
ability he has left to rate the disability he 
has lost? This, in my opinion, is not a legal 
question to be answered in every case. 

I have heard some veterans say, “It looks 
like I will have to give up my job or they 
will take my pension.” This, in my opinion, 
is a disgrace to human society for those men 
who press on now are probably the same 
men who pressed on in battle to victory. 
In plain English, the fear of disabled vet- 
erans losing their pensions, by obtaining 
some type of work which they can do, will 
and is probably making bums and outlaws 
out of good men who would have taken and 
kept their place in society by helping them- 
selves to their capability if they were given 
a chance. 

Most of these disabled veterans tell me 
that the pension check they draw was paid 
for by their services and blood in a war to 
free our country. The question I am ask- 
ing is, “Is an earning power in dollars and 
cents a legal question for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration doctors to ask a veteran when 
he takes an examination for compensation 
purposes,” unless he is set up on a work- 
ability compensation and that question 
would be needed? My husband draws 40 
percent disability and he has to work 
whether or not he is able, as he has him- 
self, two children, and me to feed and 
support. 

I shall appreciate hearing from you con- 
cerning this matter at your earliest con- 
venience. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. ELLA MARIE FERGUSON. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 


-Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 


printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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Alpha Sigma Nu Lecture of 1956 by Don 
Jose Ma. de Areilza 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr.HRUSKA. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, March 4, 1956, His Excellency, Don 
Jose Ma. de Areilza, Ambassador of 
Spain, delivered a lecture at my alma 
mater, the Creighton University, in 
Omaha, Nebr. 

This was the Alpha Sigma Nu lecture 
of 1956, delivered at the invitation of the 
Very Reverend Carl N. Reinert, S. J., 
President of the Creighton University, 
the university board of regents, and the 
university chapter of Alpha Sigma Nu, 
the national Jesuit honor society. 

The Ambassador spoke on the role of 
Spain in the defense of the free world. 

At the conclusion of his lecture, the 
Ambassador was presented with the 
Creighton University distinguished serv- 
ice award in the field of diplomacy. 

It was a great honor to my home city 
of Omaha and to Creighton University 
that the Ambassador consented to take 
part in this outstanding series of lectures. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows. 


ALPHA SIGMA Nu LECTURE oF 1956, DELIVERED 
BY THE AMBASSADOR OF SPAIN, DON JOSE Ma, 
DE AREILZA, CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, OMAHA, 
NEBR., Marcu 4, 1956 


A few miles from the place where I was 
born, on the northern coast of Spain, stood 
a medieval castle in the center of a pleasant 
valley surrounded by villages. There, a man 
was born more than four centuries ago, 
whose personality had a decisive influence in 
the course of world history. He was the son 
of a noble Basque family, and as such, was 
educated for the military life. Ignacio de 
Loyola—such was his name—was thus 
trained in the austere discipline of the Army, 
and because of the rank of his family he was 
admitted to the royal court. He was dashing 
and charming and attained great success. 
He was supposed to have been in love with 
the sister of the BHmperor Charles the Fifth. 
He went to fight the French enemy which in- 
vaded the city of Pamplona in those first 
years of the 16th century. A shot wounded 
him in his limb. Medical errors delayed his 
convalescence and left him with a permanent 
limp. But while convalescing this disabled 
soldier did a good deal of reading., And from 
a hero of the battlefield the grace of God 
effected his conversion. In the designs of 
divine providence he was destined to be- 
come a great saint. With the same enthusi- 
asm and vigor with which he had fought in 
the war, he enlisted men and as a warrior of 
God founded a new religious order. And 
thus, after many years of prayer and pen- 
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ance, Ignacio de Loyola established the Jesuit 
Order, based on the strictest discipline. 
Loyola, thought that there was needed at 
that time a general mobilization of Chris- 
tians to place at the service of the church in 
its defense of Christianity against the 
enemies, within and without, that were 
striking at the unity of the Western World. 

This year, as we commemorate the fourth 
centenary of his death, the figure of Ignacio 
de Loyola is magnified in our eyes. His en- 
trance on the scene of history coincided with 
the attacks of the Ottoman against Christian 
civilization. There was at the beginning 
of the 16th century both a political and in- 
tellectual upheaval which commenced the 
destruction of the Christian unity of the 
Middle Ages. On the one hand, the Renais- 
sance had produced a climate of restlessness 
which, at the same time that it created 
masterpieces of art and literature, awakened 
in man that devilish conceit which thought 
it could emancipate man from faith and au- 
thority. Man believed that the moment 
had come when he might assume the central 
place in creation ‘and that he might contest 
with God Himself the place of the Ruler of 
the Universe. Growing nationalism—politi- 
cal, economic, and religious—effected in 
northern Europe an upheaval of historic 
consequences. 

Spain, a Catholic country par excellence, 
which had finally expelled the Moslem from 
its territory at about the same time that it 
discovered America, felt itself compelled to 
put all of its resources and energy at the 
service of Christian unity. But Ignacio de 
Loyola went much further. He realized that 
it was not possible to defeat the enemy in 
the battlefields for the church, unless the 
members of the church themselves were re- 
formed. This was the salutary idea of 
Ignacio de Loyola. This was the central 
purpose which he had in mind in founding 
the Society of Jesus. 

It is especially gratifying to me, as Am- 
bassador of Spain in the United States, to 
speak to you this afternoon about the role 
of Spain in the defense of the free world. 
Even today dangerous winds are blowing 
which still threaten to destroy Christian 
civilization completely. There is an inter- 
national conspiracy today, directed from 
Moscow, to destroy the basic principles of 
our free Western civilization which is found- 
ed on the moral precepts of Christianity. 
And now, as then, there are two problems, 
closely linked: That of military strength, 
and second, that of moral superiority before 
the enemy. 

The role that Spain plays in the defense 
of the free world is understood by anyone 
who is not prejudiced, by simply glancing 
at a map of Europe. International com- 
munism with its great mass of nearly 800 
million human beings, controlled by a 
totalitarian and atheistic despotism, has a 
great military power at its disposal. It has 
an aggressive purpose, in spite of the fact 
that for tactical reasons, they try to dis- 
guise from time to time their real inten- 
tions with the smiles and blandishments of 
pretended coexistence. These fool only those 
who wish to be fooled. Before that great 
mass of humanity and that vast military 
might the free world has established, under 
the inspired leadership of the United States, 
a veritable chain of countries which, so to 
speak, completely surrounds this enormous 
Communist. bulwark, around its perimeter. 
But this chain that we see in maps, news- 


papers, and magazines, is more theoretical 
than real, because the military might of 
many of those countries is little or none, 
and their capacity to resist is weak or lim- 
ited. In Western Europe where the prob- 
lem is more important perhaps than any- 
where else, since if Europe were to fall into 
Communist hands the final contest would 
be lost, the problem is more acute and seri- 
ous because in spite of the alliances and 
pacts of the free world we all know that 
there exist in a good many countries—that I 
do not wish to name—grave difficulties of 
internal order, and powerful minorities of 
Communist-dominated labor unions and 
politicians will act as agents of the U. S. S. R. 
a fifth column to counteract the military 
efforts of the nations of the free world, 

In case of emergency it would be unfortu- 
nately demonstrated that the United States 
would have, in fact, very few real allies in 
the free world. One of the real allies would 
be the Iberian Peninsula, not only because 
of its geographic position, whose strategic 
value can be seen by anyone, but also be- 
cause of the high military esprit de corps 
of Spanish Armed Forces and the deep anti- 
Communist feeling of the great majority of 
the Nation. 

Since we know by experience what it is to 
live under the terror of communism, we need 
not be told of the crimes and monstrosities 
committed by the Communists in the coun- 
tries they dominate by fear. The United 
States shall always have as its stanch allies 
those countries which have suffered that 
painful experience. Spain is one of them. 
Without any Communist agents publicly 
recognized, nor with a Communist Party, 
and with a great desire to collaborate in the 
defense of our civiliaztion, Spain offers to 
the United States the best assistance pos- 
sible for its policy of European defense. It 
is one of the ironies of today’s politics that 
Spain is one of the few countries in West- 
ern Europe that has not been invited to 
join NATO, that is, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, because some of its member 
countries which have Socialist governments 
do not wish to sit at the same table where 
Western defense is being studied, alongside 
an ally that is willing to fight with all its 
enthusiasm and loyalty and without any 
reservations in cooperation with the United 
States. I trust that this situation which is 
contrary to logic and commonsense shall not 
last much longer. 

Spain had to fight and to triumph over 
communism during a terrible struggle which 
lasted 3 years—from 1936 to 1939. It is ab- 
surd to say that in 1936 a group of dissatis- 
fied soldiers, backed by Hitler and Musso- 
lin, decided to establish a dictatorship in 
Spain. This grotesque statement cannot be 
earnestly maintained by anyone who knows 
the recent history of our country. In Feb- 
ruary 1936 the so-called Popular Front, an 
alliance of Communists, Socialists, and left- 
wingers, practically took power, falsifying 
the results of an election that had given the 
victory to the cons@rvative rightwing. 
Thereafter, Spain degenerated into a ter- 
rible anarchy. The Catholic minority of the 
rightwing tried to defend its position con- 
demning the shameful crimes, robberies, 
burning churches and convents, attacks on 
newspapers, etc. But the only result of that 
effort, was the kidnapping and assassination 
one morning of the chief of the conservative 
opposition by the Government police with- 
out any explanation of the crime. This com- 
pelled all patriotic and conscientious citizens 
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to rise up in arms to defend their own life, 
and, what was just as important, the faith 
and spiritual heritage of their country. The 
war would have ended in a few months with 
the triumph of the forces of law, had not 
international communism come to the rescue 
of the pro-Communist Popular Front. It 
sent them more than 60,000 soldiers under 
the name of “international brigades” which 
were recruited in the principal cities of Eu- 
rope and America. The chief of these bri- 
gades were well-known figures of the Commu- 
nist world, such as Tito, the present boss of 
Yugoslavia; Zaessner, boss of the Communist 
Party of East Germany; Marty, one of the 
bosses of e French Communist Party; 
Togliatta, the boss of the Italian Communist 
Party. These are just a few. This military 
intervention of the Communist brigades pro- 
longed the Spanish War for more than 2 
years. Although German and Italian volun- 
teers, who wanted to avoid at all costs the 
possibility that Spain might fall into the 
hands of Communist forces, came at once to 
our assistance, their number was scarcely 
5 percent of the total fighting force of Spain. 

The Spanish war ended in April 1939 with 
the victory of General Franco and the forces 
he commanded. Three months later, the 
Second World War broke out. In spite of 
the repeated accusations against Franco that 
he was subjected to the Nazis and Fascist 
forces of the Axis, Spain maintained a stri¢t 
neutrality during the 6 years the war lasted. 
I am not the only one to state this. Here 
are, for example, the texts of what was said 
about our neutrality by illustrious states- 
men. As you will recall, President Eisen- 
hower wrote: “We are undertaking an opera- 
tion (the landing in North Africa) of a quite 
desperate nature, which depends only to a 
minor degree upon military preparedness, 
and mainly on the reasonable hope of the 
continued neutrality on the part of the 
Spaniards, which will amount, in fact, to 
an effective collaboration.” And Winston 
Churchill wrote in his memoirs: “I must say 
that I shall always recognize that Spain 
(with its neutrality) rendered a great service, 
not only to the United Kingdom and to the 
British Empire and Commonwealth, but-also 
to the cause of the United Nations.” 

At the conclusion of the Second World 
War, and in spite of the irreproachable be- 
havior of Spain, Soviet Russia insisted at the 
Potsdam Conference that Spain be consid- 
ered as an outcast in the international fam- 
ily of nations, condemning her to isolation 
for being the last Fascist country in Europe. 
This incredible demand of communism, seek- 
ing revenge for its defeat in Spain, was ac- 
cepted, incredibly by the Western Powers. 
Thus we were forced to live in diplomatic 
isolation from 1945 to 1950 and not to re- 
ceive a penny for our economic develop- 
ment during all those years, when the great 
generosity of the United States spent more 
than $35 billions on the countries of Europe, 
especially on its former enemies, Italy and 
Germany, to repair their shattered econ- 
omies, 

The Korean war had to break out, with its 
impressive figures of dead and wounded, to 
awaken the consciousness of this danger and 
understand, in the light of such danger, the 
great injustice committed against Spain. 
And it was the United States that had the 
honor and privilege of being the first of the 
great powers of th® West to understand this 
mistake, and, with the great generosity of 
the strong, to rectify it. Thus, Spain and 
the United States signed, 2 years later, an 
agreement of military and economic co- 
operation, whereby we offered the United 
States some air and naval bases in exchange 
for certain military and economic assist- 
ance for our country and our army. This is 
the true history of what has been called 
the case of Spain. I only want to add that 
it ended in complete victory for our cause, 
thanks first of all to our Heavenly Father 
who always has protected us, and also to the 
serenity of Generalissimo Franco, who did 
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not yield when he was being pressed by 
Hitler to join him in his attack on England, 
and who knew how to stand firm before the 
whole world which kept urging him to quit 
his post. Franco knew that in a few years 
the world would do him justice. And this 
has been the case. 

The great campaign of scandal and un- 
truth launched against Spain during these 
6 years of our international isolation, not 
only by the Communists themselves but also 
by fellow travelers of communism, gave rise 
to the most grotesque distortions of the truth 
with reference to our country and the politi- 
cal regime by which it is ruled, grotesque 
to the point of being cartoonish caricatures. 
For instance, there has been great scandal 
regarding our religious problem, to the point 
where it has been said that Spain had a 
state government which was so united to 
the church as to involve an extravagant 
mixture of personalities. Nothing has been 
further from the truth. In Spain there is 
no fusion, and no confusion, of church and 
state, as there is, for example, in Great 
Britain, where the chief of state, the King or 
Queen, is at the same time the head of the 
Church of England. The vast majority of 
our country is Catholic—99%4,4 percent. Of 
course, there are devout, lukewarm, and bad 
Catholics, as there are elsewhere. But the 
fact remains that the non-Catholic minori- 
ties are in numbers so small as almost to be 
without significance. Spain has about 30 
million inhabitants. The Protestant popu- 
lation numbers less than 25,000, or less than 
one-tenth percent of the population. The 
number of Jews is much less. Under Spanish 
law the right to worship is completely guar- 
anteed these minorities. For the less than 
25,000 Protesants in Spain today there stand, 
to my knowledge, 286 Protestant churches 
and chapels. Incidentally, the proportion 
or Protestant churches and chapels to the 
Protestant population is considerably higher 
than that of Catholic edifices to the Catholic 
population. In Spain the church and the 
state have a sphere of action totally inde- 
pendent. What both powers do is to col- 
laborate harmoniously in bettering the 
spiritual interests of the community. Thus, 
the church cooperates with the state in a 
very efficient manner in the problem of 
morals, customs, and education. But it does 
not interfere in an active way in the prob- 
lems that affect the other branches of the 
political and professional activities of the 
Spaniards. A covenant with the Holy See 
limits with scrupulous detail the respective 
jurisdiction of both powers in perfect agree- 
ment. Since the great majority of the popu- 
lation is Catholic it is logical that the 
spirit of our religion has an influence in the 
establishment of our laws, not because the 
church dictates it, but because the Spanish 
people so want it. The story, then, of the ec- 
clesiastical influence in affairs of state in 
Spain is no different from what are the facts 
in countries predominantly - Protestant, 
where the citizens have carried the principles 
of their religious philosophies into the legis- 
lative bodies, and have woven the same into 
the codifying of their private and public law. 

It has also been said that the Spanish re- 
gime hates liberty and suppresses it among 
the people. That is the same as to say that 
when a man abuses alcoholic beverages, 
thereby endangering his life and is advised 
by his doctor to avoid alcohol completely 
for a period of time, for the good of his 
health, that the doctor has established a 
regime of hatred toward alcohol as a basic 
principle of existence. In Spain a badly 
understood concept of liberty carried the 
nation, from 1931 to 1936, down along the 
road to chaos and anarchy in less than 5 
years. Those were the days of demagogery 
and lawlessness that brought about a series- 
of catastrophies, crimes, violence, robberies, 
all without precedent in the history of our 
nation. 

When, in order to save the country from 
chaos and barbarism, we had to resort to a 
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civil war where nearly 1 million Spaniards 
lost their lives, to say nothing of the count- 
less other casualties, it is easy to understand 
that the political regime which arose from 
that violence was compelled to restrain, dur- 
ing a long period of time, some of the so- 
called democratic freedoms. This was neces- 
sary until the whole country had returned 
to full political normalcy. First, the Second 
World War placed us in a dificult neutral 
situation and later, the international isola- 
tion forced us to maintain a difficult position 
for a long time. Our wish and that of the 
Government is to establish gradually the in- 
stitutions needed to restore normal political 
conditions in the country. The right to 
popular representation and the exercise of 
the basic liberties of men are prominent and 
actively present in the minds of those who 
govern Spain today, men of deep political 
and cultural insight, It was after all, Spain 
who discovered in the 16th century the 
rights of the people through Fray Francisco 
de Vitoria and his school of philosophy. 
Vitoria from his professorial chair at the 
University of Salamanca faced the Emperor 
with reference to the judicial titles by which 
he was going to establish his domain over 
the millions of Indians in America which had 
been discovered and colonized by his cap- 
tains. The feeling of freedom in the Span- 
ish people is so deep and substantial that, 
in spite of the formal and legal restrictions, 
I do not believe there is in all of Europe to- 
day a more outspoken country, with greater 
freedom to criticize, analyze, approve or dis- 
agree with its leaders, on the street or in 
any other public or private place. Approxi- 
mately 250,000 tourists visit Spain each year. 
They travel freely throughout the country 
talking with its inhabitants. Anyone who 
tells those tourists that they are visiting an 
enslaved country, lacking all the freedoms 
under a despotic government, shall laugh 
when they discover by themselves the truth 
about the Spanish way of life after a few days 
of living there. 

It is a fact that we do not believe that 
liberty in the democratic manner, as exists 
here in the United States, is completely 
adaptable to the Spanish temperament and 
character. Just as it would be intolerable 
for you Americans were I to try to sell you 
a political ideology different from that which 
you have freely accepted, and to try to im- 
pose it here. In the same manner we, the 
Spanish people, cannot accept by force a po- 
litical system or the idea that, although per- 
fectly honorable, we do not find suitable to 
our needs, just as a suit that is either too big 
or too small to fit properly. 

In closing let me say that I wish I could 
give you a more complete picture of what 
Spain is today, a clearer understanding of 
what is its role in the defense of the free 
world. But to go back to the story with 
which I began, of a great saint who estab- 
lished the Jesuit Order, I believe that the 
free world is not only in need of a military 
force with which to protect and defend itself, 
if necessary, but above all it is in need of 
a moral and spiritual reformation with which 
to make us better men than are our enemies. 

Four hundred years ago the Catholic 
Church won its greatest battle the day that 
the great spirit of reform, through the in- 
strumentality of two Spanish saints, Ignacio 
de Loyola and Theresa of Avila, restored the 
church to its original splendor and purity. 
So today the first and foremost of our objec- 
tives in the free Western World must be the 
correction of the vices and shortcomings of 
our system. In the eyes of the great mass 
of people of the less developed countries of 
Asia and Africa, the white man has com- 
manded respect not only by superior techni- 
cal and military knowledge but also by his 
superior morality. That moral superiority 
must be regained today. Our western capi- 
talistic system has many shortcomings, many 
injustices, and many social differences which 
scarcely render it a model in the view of 
those salesmen of an alleged “Communist 
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paradise” who today are hard at work trying 
to sell their communism with the promise of 
an imaginary equality to all the impover- 
ished peoples of the world. Ignacio de 
Loyola did not limit himself to this alone, 
but he went deeper. He fixed his attention 
on the individual, on man, to whose reform 
and salvation he dedicated his best energies. 
The immortal book that Saint Ignacio de 
Loyola bequeathed to the history of western 
culture was the “Book of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises.” In those exercises which are. like a 
manual of training for the army of God lies 
the secret of his enormous influence which 
endures century after century. He gazed 
with more penetrating intelligence than did 
anyone else into the depth of the human 
heart. He searched into the psychologic re- 
serves of the soul and revealed as only a 
great man can the road to salvation and the 
mastery of the passions of man. Only in this 
interior renovation of the spirit of man, 
western man, which Ignacio de Loyola points 
out, may be found again the secret of our 
collective salvation. Only when man feels 
that he has an immortal soul, the spirit of 
equality really abides in him. Because we 
are all equal and feel equal only before God. 
Liberty abides within us because only within 
this order, and precisely within a religious 
ordering of life, can there be true liberty 
for man. After all, this was classically stated 
by the Latins in a definite way: Religio est 
libertas. 


Jackson Day Address by Gov. Williams, 
of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, last 
Saturday, in Detroit, the Democratic 
Party of Michigan had the largest Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day dinner in the State’s 
history. More than 2,500 persons at- 
tended. 

On that occasion the Governor of 
Michigan, the Honorable G. Mennen 
Williams, delivered what I think was an 
outstanding address on the state of the 
Nation and the issues in the coming 
campaign. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the remarks of my good friend, 
Governor Williams, be printed in the Ap- 
‘pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
‘was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR OF MICHI- 
GAN, ANNUAL JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day DIN- 
NER, DETROIT, MICH., MARCH 10, 1956 
This is the biggest and most successful 

Michigan Democratic dinner on record. Let 

us resolve to make the 1956 campaign and 

election the biggest and most successful 

Democratic victory ever. 4 
My congratulations to the precinct workers 

we honor here tonight, to the thousands of 
other party workers who are the shock troops 
of victory, and to all the rank and file of our 
great Michigan Democratic Party. You 
have shown that you can carry our Demo- 
cratic standard. to victory, and I know you 
are going to do it again in November. 


My sincere best regards, also, to our Demo-: 


cratic members of Congress, to all our Demo- 
cratic officials in the counties and the town- 
Ships, and to my stalwart Democratic col- 
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leagues in the State administration and the 
legislature. You have shown that Demo- 
cratic government is good government. 

Last but certainly not least, I salute our 
outstanding team of party leaders, Margaret 
Price, our national committeewoman, Ernie 
Lacey, our national committeeman, Adelaide 
Hart, our State vice chairman, and the man 
who captains and correlates the work of all 
of us, our great chairman, Neil Staebler. 

When we compare our record of Demo- 
cratic achievement in Michigan with the rec- 
ord of Republican conduct in Washington, 
the contrast is clear. The Democratic rec- 
ord is one of achievement for all the people 
of the State, the Republican record one of 
service to special interests and neglect of the 
common interests of the Nation. 

They talk of prosperity—and thank God 
most of us are prosperous in America, in spite 
of them—but what is the fact? ‘The fact is 
that the Republican administration has put 
two groups in America into the billion-dollar 
class. General Motors in 1955 made a bil- 
lion dollars in profits—and in the same year 
the American farmer lost a billion dollars 
in income. 

The Republican administration has pro- 
duced the greatest snowslide toward monop- 
oly the Nation has ever seen. Mergers have 
tripled and concentration of corporate assets 
has gone up 10 percent. The profits of small 
business and small industry have declined 
by 66 percent. Fourteen million American 
families earn less than $2,000 a year—less 
than the amount the Republican administra- 
tion itself has defined as the health and 
decency level. 

They talk of peace—and thank God we 
still have peace, in spite of their blundering 
repeatedly to the brink of war. They have 
stumbled along with a policy based almost 
entirely on military force, carrying even that 
out badly, so that our friends have been 
frightened, those who should be our friends 
alienated, and the propaganda of our ene- 
mies against us promoted. They have failed 
utterly to develop the type of program 
which would appeal to the hearts and minds 
of men, the area in which the real battle is 
being fought. The need for programs like 
the good-neighbor policy of Roosevelt, or 
the point 4 program of Harry Truman 
has gone unfilled, long after the new Com- 
munist tactics have made a new approach on 
the part of the free world imperative. 

They prate of integrity—and we are thank- 
ful the dome is still on the national Capitol, 
after 3 years of government by the “conflict 
of interest club.” Integrity in this adminis- 
tration is the integrity of Dixon-Yates, of 
the Talbots and the Strobels, of Government 
officials who, when feathering their own 
nest with Government contracts, explain 
they do it during their lunch hour. There 
will be bad apples in every barrel, of course, 
and we’ve had a few of them, too—but un- 


_der Democrats a betrayal of public trust was 


regarded as a reprehensible thing, not as a 
triumph of human frailty to be rewarded 
with a Presidential medal. 

These are the things which it is our re- 
sponsibility to bring home to the American 
voters—to make them realize that in this 
coming election they will not be voting on 
their degree of sympathy or good will toward 
any individual, but for their own welfare, the 
possession of their own government, and for 
the very future of our way of life. 

In approaching this task, I am confident 
the Democratic Party will stand squarely on 
the solid ground of Democratic principle. 

To us, for example, farmers are not just 
economic factors in the computation of 
gross national product. Farmers are people. 
Farmers are American citizens, entitled to 
full participation in the prosperity and well- 
being which our dynamic and expanding 
economy can produce. We Democrats can 
have no part of the cold materialism of Ezra 
Benson whose answer to the small farmer is 
to get off the farm and let agriculture þe- 
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come big business. To us farming is not 
only a business but a way of life, and a way 
of life which it is the duty of Government to 
foster and preserve. 

In our Democratic philosophy working men 
and women are not just so many units in the 
labor force. Workers are people. Workers 
are citizens, entitled to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, and they can have these 
rights only if they are reasonably secure in 
their jobs, and free to organize to protect 
their jobs. We can have no part of the cold 
Republican philosophy that spawned the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and regards unemployment 
as the result of people not looking hard 
enough for work. 

In our democratic philosophy, private 
ownership is a basic foundation of liberty. 
But we seek to spread ownership, not to con- 
centrate it in the hands of afew. Therefore, 
we frankly stand with the embattled and 
harassed little-business man, because he 
needs the support of Government, while the 
giants of corporate industry and commerce 
have ample means for protecting themselves. 

In our democratic philosophy the ringing 
words of the Declaration of Independence are 
more than pretty phrases. All men are 
created equal, and all men are endowed by 
their Creator with unalienable rights. We 
can have no part of the corrosive doctrine 
that any American, rich or poor, colored or 
white, native-born or naturalized, north or 
south, east or west—can be one whit less 
than a full citizen enjoying all the rights of 
citizenship—whether it be the right to at- 
tend the college of his choice, the right to be 
educated in the community school regard- 
less of his color, or the right to vote secretly 
and freely. 

We know that this is an ideal toward which 
we strive, not a condition which we enjoy. 
But we know, also, that this idea can never 
be realized unless we stand unrelentingly 
for the principle that the Constitution must 
be the law of the land, everywhere in the 
land; that no part of the Nation may be 
permitted to say it is not the law for them: 
that the President may not ignore its en- 
forcement nor the Congress support its 
evasion. 

Above all, our democratic philosophy does 
not conceive of a “well enough” which should 
be left alone. We bluntly reject the Repub- 
lican psychology that so long as our aged 
have some security, so long as some of our 
indigent get some care, so long as the un- 
employed are not out of work too long and 
not absolutely penniless, that so long as con- 
ditions are somewhat better, Government can 
sit back and relax in dynamic conservatism. 

This Nation stands upon the threshold of 
an age of plenty, the like of which the 
world has never dreamed. The energy of the 
atom and the powers of the sun are about 
to be harnessed to do the labor of tomorrow. 
The machines of automation are already 
taking over the monotonous and demanding 
tasks of industrial production and office 
work. For the first time there is prospect 
of plenty not only for the fortunate, but for 
all; of leisure, not only for the rich but for 
all; of full education and cultural oppor- 
tunity, not only for the well-born but for the 
son or daughter of the factory worker, the 
storekeeper and the sharecropper. 

To meet the mighty challenge of this fu- 
ture, the Democratic Party must and will 
offer the Nation programs of commensurate 
magnitude. 

Ours is the party of Jefferson. Let us 
meet the challenges of tomorrow with Jef- 
ferson’s vision, his devotion to the people. 

Ours is the party of Jackson. Let us em- 
brance our opportunities with the hickory 
courage, the iron determination in the grand 
old heart of Jackson. 

Ours is the party of Woodrow Wilson. Let 
us approach the future with the inspiration 
of Wilson’s new freedom, with his unswerv- 
ing tenacity in the pursuit of democratic 
ideals. 
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Ours is the party of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Harry S. Truman. Let us meet 
tomorrow’s challenges with the unforget- 
table courage, the confidence, the humanity 
of Roosevelt. Let us advance & program 
which will be to our time what the bold and 
daring programs of the New Deal were to 
his. And let us meet the foreign and do- 
mestic crises of tomorrow as Harry Truman 
met those of yesterday, with the courageous 
and far-sighted measures that kept us out of 
postwar depression, stopped the advance of 
communism, and saved the freedom of the 
world. 

That is the Democratic Party of the past— 
confident and unafraid, ready to try new 
solutions to new problems, full of faith in 
the future and faith in the people—and 
that is the Democratic Party in which the 
people will put their trust in November. 


Archbishop Josef Beran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
which I have prepared with reference 
to Archbishop Josef Beran, archbishop 
of Prague, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ARCHBISHOP JOSEF BERAN 
(Statement by Senator Hruska) 


Five years ago, on March 10, 1951, the Com- 
munist radio of Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
trumpeted victory after a 2-year battle to 
crush 1 valiant churchman. The broadcast 
said Dr. Josef Beran, archbishop of Prague, 
has been fined and banished from the city. 
There were no further details on the where- 
abouts of the archbishop, nor have there 
been any since then. 

Archbishop Beran was not hailed before a 
people’s court, tried on trumped-up treason 
charges, and then imprisoned as was Cardinal 
Mindszenty. Instead, Communist police used 
brute force and terrorism to break up his 
opposition to the new rule, imprisoned him 
in his residence for 18 months, and then 
spirited him away to an undisclosed prison. 

The Communists resorted to ill-disguised 
violence to crush the archbishop because they 
knew well the valiant spirit this distin- 
guished churchman had displayed in the 
face of attacks on his church and his God. 

In 1942, the archbishop, then Monsignor 
Beran, was arrested by the Nazi gestapo. He 
spent the next 3 years in Nazi prisons, most 
of that time in the infamous concentration 
camp at Dachau. 

The case of Archbishop Josef Beran stands 
as an undeniable character witness for the 
Communist rulers of Czechoslovakia, It 
leaves no doubt in the mind of any reason- 
able man that communism absolutely denies 
the foundation stones of any free people 
the freedoms of speech, press, and religious 
expression. 


Communist tyranny knows it cannot co- — 


exist with a free Christian religion. 
When, by infiltration and treason, Com- 


munists extended their iron rule over Czecho- . 


slovakia, the archbishop was a pillar of 
strength to his people. For him, there was 
no compromise with the godless dictates of 
the invaders. A 

When Communist agents arrived at the 
archbishop’s residence in late 1949 to order 
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him to end resistance to the new regime, he 
went to a closet, took out a bundle of rags, 
and said, “Here is my uniform from Dachau. 
Let’s go.” Archbishop Beran was confined 
to his residence until 1951 when he was 
banished from Prague. 

Earlier, he had warned his people, “Per- 
haps very soon you will hear all sorts of 
things about me from the radio. You may 
hear that I have made a confession or other 
things. But no matter how often you hear 
these things I hope you believe in me.” 

Freedom-loving peoples everywhere believe 
in Archbishop Beran. Stripped of the formal 
symbols of church leadership, the archbishop 
is an eternal symbol of the power of a simple, 
uncompromising resistance to tyranny. The 
stories of the archbishop, of the hundreds 
of other clergymen imprisoned and killed 
in Czechoslovakia, and of Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, Archbishop Joszef Groesz, and other 
Christian victims of this new infidel, will 
live forever as black testaments to the ter- 
rorist doctrine of communism. 


Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
question of brotherhood—true brother- 
hood without regard to race, color, re- 
ligion, or creed—is becoming increas- 
ingly more important in these times of 
internal tension. 

A very fine address on this vital sub- 
ject of brotherhood recently was deliv- 
ered in Saginaw, Mich., by Boris M. 
Joffe, director of the Jewish Community 
Council of Metropolitan Detroit. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no. objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BROTHERHOOD 
(A speech delivered by Boris M. Joffe, di- 
rector, Jewish Community Council of 

Metropolitan District at the First Con- 

gressional Church, Saginaw, Mich., Febru- 

ary 14, 1956) 

Mr. Chairman, Pastor Harry G. Suttner, 
gentlemen, it appears to me that there are 
two varieties of brotherhood: One is most- 
ly confined to oral manifestations; the 


other—on a concrete, actual, living-every-day - 


basis. 

* The ancient sages emphasized the “doing” 
part of brotherhood. For instance, when 
Hillel was asked to answer the question 
“What is Torah”? while standing on one 
foot, his definition was as follows: 

“Do not do to others you wouldn't wish 
done to you. This is Torah, the rest is 
commentary. Go and learn.” 

Similarly, the ancient rabbis discussed 
the problem of what is more important: 
learning per se, or doing (action)? They 
came to a conclusion that learning by it- 
self, without action was not as important 
as learning for action. 

Even on Mount Sinai—the community’s 
answer, the whole community’s answer to 
God was: 

“We shall do and harken.” 

We do not reject the first one—the ver- 
bal; we merely say that it is not enough. 

Particularly it is not enough in these 
troubled and tense times when all of us 
live on the brink of an atomic volcano. 
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These are the times when the course 
which, so-called uncommitted people of the 
world will take—will determine our future, 
and our children’s future. Will we live as 
slaves of a totalitarian state where “the hu- 
manitarianism of revolutionary ideas masks 
the lust for power of revolutionary person- 
alities,” whose real goal is “a police state 
of absolute power in which everyone should 
spy on everyone else,” or will we live as free 
men and women? 

Who are the uncommitted people of the 
world? Mostly they are the nonwhites. 
Approximately two-thirds of the world’s 
population, or something like one billion 
and a half souls. ic 

How we, of the free world, behave with 
regard to our own minorities, what we do 
to them, with them, and for them has a 
tremendous impact on these uncommitted 
people of the world. 

Are we to follow George Washington's 
dictum of August 1790 when, in his letter 
to the Hebrew congregation of Newport, 
R. I., he said: 

“To the Hebrew Congregation in Newport, 
R.I. 

“GENTLEMEN: While I receive, with much 
satisfaction, your address replete with ex- 
pressions of affection and esteem, I rejoice 
in the opportunity of assuring you, that I 
shall always retain a grateful remembrance 
of the cordial welcome I experienced in my 
visit to Newport, from all classes of citizens. 

“The reflection on the days of difficulty 
and danger which are past is rendered the 
more sweet from a consciousness that they 
are succeeded by days of uncommon pros- 
perity and security. If we have wisdom to 
make the best use of the advantages with 
which we are now favored, we cannot fail, 
under the just administration of a good 
government, to become a great and a happy 
people. 

“The citizens of the United States of 
America have a right to applaud themselves 
for having given to mankind examples of 
an enlarged and liberal policy: a policy 
worthy of imitation. All possess alike liberty 
of conscience and immunities of citizenship. 
It is now no more that toleration is spoken 
of as if it was by the indulgence of one class 
of people that another enjoyed the exercise 
of their inherent natural rights. For happily 
the Government of the United States, which 
gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecution 
no assistance, requires only that they who 
live under its protection, should demean 
themselves as good citizens, in giving it on 
all occasions their effectual suport. 

“It would be inconsistent with the frank- 
ness of my character not to avow that I am 
pleased with your favorable opinion of my 
administration, and fervent wishes for my 
felicity. May the children of the stock of 
Abraham, who dwell in this land, continue 
to merit and enjoy the good will of the other 
inhabitants, while every one shall sit in 
safety under his own vine and fig tree, and 
there shall be none to make him afraid. 
May the Father of all mercies scatter light 
and not darkness in our paths, and make 
us all in our several vocations useful here, 
and in his own due time and way. ever- 
lastingly happy. 

“Go. WASHINGTON.” 

“AUGUST 1790.” / 


Or are we, contrary to George Washington, 
to bar a Negro lady from the University of 
Alabama, when even the highest court in 
the land directed her admission? Are we 
giving “bigotry sanctions,” to paraphrase 
George Washington? 

Had I been sitting in the councils of the 
Kremlin, I would give the Order of Lenin 
to the misguided students on the Alabama 
campus, and would publicly offer free schol- 
arship to this Negro lady at the University 
of Moscow. 

And then I would make it known to all 
the noncommitted people of the world. 


1956 


Maybe we ought to be honest with our- 
selves and say with Thomas Jefferson, who 
in his letter written in 1816 to Samuel 
Scrivener, said: 

From Thomas Jefferson’s letter of 1816 to 
Samuel Scrivner: “Some men * * * deem 
(constitutions) like the Ark of the Covenant, 
too sacred to be touched. They ascribe to the 
men of the preceding age a wisdom more 
than human, and suppose what they did to 
be beyond amendment. I know that age 
well * * * but I know also that laws and 
institutions must go hand in hand with 
the progress of the human mind. As 
that * * * becomes more enlightened, and 
Manners and opinions change with the 
change of circumstances, institutions must 
advance also and keep pace with the times.” 

Why do I say these things, and who do I 
quote from those who shaped this Nation? 

Because there is a controversy. Contro- 
versy as to who is right—the Supreme Court 
or our southern friends. Prof. Sidney Hook 
wrote in January 1956: 

“The hallmark of a truly liberal civiliza- 
tion, as of a truly liberal mind, is willingness 
not merely to tolerate, but to encourage, 
bold and independent criticism of regnant 
doctrines. When criticism and controversy 
are vigorous, there is a better chance to de- 
velop wiser policies and to reach truer views 
about the matters of fact which test 
policies.” 

And Benjamin Franklin, almost 250 years 
ago, said thusly: 

“Whoever would overthrow the liberty of 
a nation must begin by subduing the free- 
ness of speech—a thing terrible to public 
traitors. 

“They that can give up essential liberty to 
obtain a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety. 

“Where liberty dwells, there is my country.” 

Do our institutions advance, as Jefferson 
called upon them to do? Or are we intimi- 
dated by a fear of change? By a fear of 
knowing too much? 

Our institutions may change slowly, but 
human beings do undergo a change. It is 
no longer fashionable to be openly, overtly 
anti-Semitic. That is for cheap rabble 
rousers, like Gerald L. K. Smith, like propa- 
gandists of Arab dictators. Good folks don’t 
talk like that any more. But in the shower- 
room privacy of one’s club, or in the privacy 
of a ballot box, on the QT, well, there a 
mention might be made of a “gentlemen's 
agreement,” as to the undesirable in jobs, 
in housing, or in resorts. 

Yet, we change. Slowly, to be sure. We 
are beginning to realize that what happens 
in Alabama, or Mississippi, or in the far 
away near the Holy Land, where Communists 
entered in an unholy alliance with Arab dic- 
tators against the reborn Israel, affects your 
son in Saginaw or Owosso, or my son in 
Detroit. 


Please forgive me for injecting a personal 
history in this otherwise, perhaps relatively, 
_ objective chat with you. But visualize an 
immigrant young man who already experi- 
enced on his own hide the questionable 
benefits of totalitarianism. Almost 34 years 
ago, he landed in romantic San Francisco 
from the faraway Siberia, with knowledge 
of English limited to the 4 most often used 
words representing a rather ugly indictment 
of one’s ancestry. The warmhearted Amer- 
ica, the classic land of opportunity was good 
to him. America which did not require 
uniformity but welcomed unity, America 
whose symphony is not played by bull fiddles 
Only, but by a complete orchestra, with 
violins, cellos, violas, flutes, and with many, 
many other instruments; with immigrants 
and sons and grandsons of immigrants con- 
tributing their very best to the American 
dream. 

This America was good to this young man. 
By and large he was judged on his merits. 
Through the various stages, from an in- 
dustrial worker to a member of faculties 


‘help to raise a bigot. 
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of two outstanding American universities, 
to the privilege to serve the United States 
Government, in the end heading a Federal 


- agency in Washington, and finally now at- 


tempting to dig and prune in the vineyard 
of democracy—common to all of us—this 
is the abbreviated saga of one immigrant. 

Yet, neither he, nor many much more 
valuable people could come here if the Im- 
migration Act which gives sanctions to the 
scientifically discredited doctrine of supe- 
riority of Nordics over south and east Eu- 
ropeans, were in effect then. This again 
contradicts George Washington. In his 
speech of December 2, 1783, he said: 

“The bosom of America is open to receive 
not only the opulent and respectable 
stranger, but the oppressed and persecuted 
of all nations and religions.” 

I am talking, of course, about the dis- 
criminatory, racist McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act, roundly condemned by all three 
major faiths. Neither Professor Einstein, 
nor Arturo Toscanini, nor the father of Dr. 
Salk, nor I suspect fathers or grandfathers 
of some of you, could come to these waiting 
shores if such act were on the books in their 
time. I am glad to see that President Eisen- 
hower asked the Congress to revise, at least 
in part, this McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act. We must help the President by let- 
ting our view be known to our Congressmen 
and Senators. 

Did this young man meet prejudice, big- 
otry? Was there bitter with the sweet? 
Of course there was. Did he encounter 
brotherhood? Yes; not formalized, not or- 
ganized, from average folks, who took the 
teachings of their respective creeds about 
brotherhood of men under the fatherhood 
of God, with no mental reservation. 

And the main thing is that these simple 
people were honest with themselves. To 
them there was no difference between words 
and deeds. They answered resoundingly 
“Yes” to the question: “Am I my brother’s 
Keeper?” 

My son, who was born here, was not born 
a bigot. No child is born a bigot. Some- 
times bigotry is a product of the home. I 
can assure you that I am thankful for the 
fact that my children were born here and 
growing up here, in the environment of 
understanding and of appreciation of differ- 
ences. Mrs. Joffe’s and my home will not 
In that wonderful 
musical South Pacific there is a song: “You 
got to be carefully taught to hate.” I am 
sure that all of us here do carefully teach 
not to hate. 

It isn’t the $30 billion alone whieh Secre- 
tary of Labor James Mitchell estimates is 
the cost of discrimination to America’s na- 
tional income. It is how it warps our souls, 
how it helps the totalitarian enemies of free- 
dom and democracy, how will it affect our 
and our children’s future in this struggle of 
children of light against the children of 
darkness, just now known as the cold war, 
that worries me and you. 

I am moved by the immensity of the prob- 
lem. I hope that in my meek way I contrib- 
uted to the rocking of our daily complacency. 

It is not enough to observe 1 week out of 
52 as the Brotherhood Week. What about 
the other 51 weeks? 

The greater the difficulty, the greater the 
challenge. Let us hereby resolve with sober 
and measured determination, that we will 
not give up, nor diminish our effort nor lose 
hope, nor surrender. 

In these efforts, we Know we are on the 
side of right. We know that we are ani- 
mated by high moral purpose. We know 
that much of the world watches what we do, 
and measures our country by the dedication 
we show in this cause. Let us not flag nor 
fail. 

Words, too, are not enough. Honest words 
must be translated into daily action. Let 
me read to you a cry from the heart from 
Roger Goebel, a Catholic student at Man- 
hattan College. It was written apropos of 
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the murder of 14-year old Emmett Till in 
Mississippi, for Truth, a publication of 
Brooklyn's Jewish Temple Beth Emeth: 

“My brother is dead. He was just a boy, 
but he’s dead now. Perhaps you knew 
him—he was your brother, too. 

“Why are you so startled? Have you for- 
gotten him so soon? His name? His name 
doesn’t matter—it might have been Abel 
once. I suppose you have forgotten him. 
He’s buried now, just as all news of him has 
been buried in the back columns of the 
newspapers. He wasn't really very impor- 
tant, and a murder in Mississippi certainly 
can’t compare with the latest raciest scan- 
dals in New York. 

“Well, he’s dead now. And he was a boy. 
He was only 14, just beginning to grow up. 


- He was full of the wonderful feeling that 


comes when a boy becomes a man. He was 
on his first holiday, a thousand miles from 
his Chicago home. He must have been very 
proud of his years and of his self-reliance; 
he must have loved to be alive. 


“And now he’s dead. They killed him. 
They killed him because of a boastful voice 
and a cocky whistle; they killed because he 
was ‘fresh’—they killed him because he was 
black. They took him out in the dark of 
the night and led him away; they beat him, 
and then they shot him with cold steel 
bullets whose chill could not match the ice 
of their hearts. They were fools; they mur- 
dered him because of the blackness of his 
skin, but what blackness could ever match 
the blackness of their hearts? 


“And now the boy is dead and soon he'll 
be forgotten. You feel uncomfortable al- 
ready, and wonder why I mention him. 
What’s done is done, and who’s dead is 
dead; it happened weeks ago, and you were 
not to blame. There are more important 
things now—wars and tensions and world 
crises. You can’t remember a murder— 
even the murder of a boy—forever. 


“But he was just a boy and he is dead 
now, and he was my brother and your broth- 
er, too. And you didn’t kill him—but you 
let him die. You let him die, and now you’re 
forgetting him, just as you'll forget others 
like him. You let him die when you didn’t 
fight to save him, not from death but in 
life; when you didn’t save him from his 
slums and when you didn’t give him an edu- 
cation like your own, when you made him 
take the poorest seats in your buses and 
wouldn’t let him live in your neighborhood, 
when you made him a second-class citizen 
and a second-class man. Now you’re willing 
to give him justice, but you were never will- 
ing to. give him love, 

“He was just a boy, and he happened to 
be a Negro. He might as well have been a 
Slav, or a Jew, or a Puerto Rican, or any 
other whom the breath of prejudice taints. 
He’s dead, but he might as well have lived 
in the shadow of your indifference for 3 score 
years and 10. And soon you'll forget him, 
as quickly as you forget me. 

“My brother is dead. He was just a boy, 
but he’s dead now. Perhaps you knew 
him—he was your brother, too. 

“FEBRUARY 8, 1956.” 


Repayment by the Henry J. Kaiser Com- 
panies of Their Government Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous corisent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the RECORD a press 
release I made on yesterday. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT ON 

THE REPAYMENT BY THE HENRY J. KAISER 

COMPANIES OF THEIR GOVERNMENT LOANS 


I want to commend the Henry J. Kaiser 
companies for paying off all their debts to the 
Federal Government several years before 
their due date. 

When I was chairman of a Senate Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee which reviewed 
the activities of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, we made a study of the loans to 
the Kaiser-Fraser Corp. Although the sub- 
committee in its report stated that it be- 
lieved that the RFC should not have made 
the original loan, it also stated that it did 
not question the Kaiser-Fraser loans from 
the standpoint of their repayment, though 
repayment might ultimately be made from 
proceeds of operations not contemplated by 
either the borrower or the RFC when the first 
loan was made. The subcommittee also 
pointed out that it was impressive that the 
other RFC loans to Kaiser managed com- 
panies had been repaid and that these enter- 
prises had refinanced themselves by obtain- 
ing capital from private sources. 

As I understand the situation, the judg- 
ment of the subcommittee in this respect 
has been vindicated and the Kaiser organi- 
zation is to be congratulated and com- 
mended, particularly as other companies 
equally or perhaps better able to repay their 
obligations to the Federal Government have 
not chosen to do so. 


The Catholic Humanism of Ignatius of 
Loyola 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, a 
thoughtful address by the Reverend 
Gustav Weigel, S. J., professor of sacred 
theology at Woodstock College, at the 
Ignatian year communion breakfast held 
in the Sheraton-Park Hotel, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Sunday, March 11, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CATHOLIC HUMANISM OF IGNATIUS OF 
LOYOLA 

For Rene Fuelop-Mueller the three most 
fascinating figures of modern history are 
Ignatius Loyola, Vladimir Ulyanov Lenin, 
and Mahatma Gandhi. Many a man will gulp 
at this conjunction, because the 3 men rep- 
resent 3 totally different world visions. Yet 
Fuelop-Mueller showed uncanny insight. in 
joining these three men. The trio worked 
significantly in terms of profound inner 
convictions which were achieved not so 
much by rational processes as by strong 
inward experiences. They were spiritual 
men, though their spirtualities were worlds 
a , ; 

All three are mysterious personages. Much 
has been written about them but none of 
them has yet been made transparent by a 
definitive biography. They intrigue us be- 
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cause of their great impact on history but 
we cannot easily find the secret of their 
power. In some respects they seem so simple, 
so candid, so straightforward in their ac- 
tions, and from other points of view they 
appear so devious and so subtle. It is this 
puzzling amalgam which makes them 
fascinating. 

In 1956 we celebrate the fourth centenary 
of the death of St. Ignatius of Loyola. Re- 
flections on the holy man are in order. 
Every schoolboy knows the obvious facts in 
Loyola’s history. Born in 1491 as a cadet son 
into a family of the petty Basque nobility 
he was baptized Inigo. As a youth he was 
sent. to Old Castille to prepare for a military 
career, and in his twenties he rose to the 
rank of captain in the Spanish army. In 
1521, during the Spanish war against France 
over Spanish Navarre, with typical romantic 
stubborness the young captain urged his 
commanders to make a last-ditch stand in 
the defense of the fortified town of Pam- 
plona. Quixotically he distinguished him- 
self for valor but fell wounded when a can- 
nonball crushed his leg. According to the 
existent code of chivalry, he was freed by the 
French victors and he retired to his dour 
ancestral home for recuperation. In the 
long hours of ennui the convalescent looked 
for entertainment but found nothing better 
than a few medieval religious books. These, 
however, turned his impressionable, atten- 
tion to the religious aspect of life and he de- 
cided in keeping with his romantically chiv- 
alrous prejudices to become a knight of God 
rather than a knight of the king of Spain. 

This decision was not really an inner con- 
version, a complete vital transformation. 
That came shortly after. He was a man of 
very limited education, with no other train- 
ing than that given by the cavalier life of 
court and camp. Some piety he always had 
but it was not the central concern of his 
existence, and it was tangential to his char- 
acteristic behavior which was not pious at 
all. Now, by himself he began to meditate 
on and His Christ. He had a little 
human guidance in his efforts and he learned 
by trial and error under the tutelage of 
grace. But the experience of his exercises, 
as he called his training for the religious life, 
brought forth a reborn man, in whom we find 
some of the traits of the old Quixotic Inigo 
but disciplined and fused with new qualities 
which constitute the Ignatius of Loyola as 
history knows him. 

Three ideas seemed to be the guiding stars 
of his new career. First and foremost he 
became abidingly and serenely aware of the 
reality of God as the binding force of reality 
and man. It was God who kept a man to- 
gether and it was God who permeated all that 
man is and does. No doubt Mahatma 
Gandhi came to this realization in his own 
way, but in Loyola it took on a properly 
Christian form. In human history God had 
become definitively manifest in Christ Jesus, 
and by directing his whole attention to 
Christ, Loyola found God as the guide and 
norm of his human existence. God meant 
Christ and Christ meant God. This is why 
the thought of Jesus is omnipresent in the 
spirituality and total activity of Ignatius. 
He even stubbornly resisted all attempts to 
persuade him to give a name other than 
Jesus to the company of men he formed 
around himself. It was Jesus, God, and 
man, who completely enveloped Loyola. 

This exclusive concentration on Jesus as 
the model for imitation and, guidance was 
not an abstract principle for the converted 
soldier. It was a living, burning vision which 
lighted up his consciousness constantly. He 
could indeed pass from the person of Jesus 
to the consideration of the Trinity which 
included the majesty of the Father to whom 
Jesus pointed with the energy of His loving 
Spirit. Jesus was the locus in which the 
triune Godhead was met. 

The second idea which dynamized Igna- 
tius is intimately connected with the first. 
For Loyola Jesus was not of the past. He 
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was palpably present here and now. His 
Spirit was everywhere at work and man could 
feel the spirit. Ignatius rarely spoke of the 


-symbol of the mystical body of Christ, but 


its thought content is the unexpressed im- 
plicit of his vision. The living Christ, who 
is God, is with us in the Roman Catholic 
Church, for the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of 
Christ, is present in the church and all its 
members as the moving force. The Catholic 
is energized by this spirit which makes him 
live in Christ and like Christ. This is why 
Ignatius, no enemy to liturgical prayer, fo- 
ments the prayerful realization of the spirit 
active in the individual soul. He is always 
urging us to detect the movements of the 


spirit, who is the soul of the church, and 


He gives us rules whereby we can distinguish 
the promptings of the spirit of the church 
from the seductions of the spirit of evil, our 
great enemy who tries to separate us from 
Christ. 

For Ignatius, then, God is Christ and Christ 
is mystically the church. These three things 
are one for him. Hence his devotion is 
equally directed to God, to Christ, and the 
church. This is not a triple devotion. It is 
for him one drive with only one objective 
which can be considered under three aspects. 
He will use the words .God, Jesus, and the 
church as synonyms for the goal-of all his 
thought and action. 

Hence the Ignatian role in the counter- 
Reformation is often misrepresented. The 
word “counter-Reformation,’’ unknown in 
the days of Loyola, would have been thor- 
oughly meaningless to him. Loyola was not 
picturing himself-as a champion against 
protestantism or as the sagacious foe of the 
reformers. He was a Catholic and only that. 
He would have been completely nonplussed 
with the idea of reforming the church. For 
him you no more reform the church than 
you reform Christ or God. All he was in- 
terested in was that the people of the church 
be the church effectively. Prophetically 
stimulate the people of God to a fervent 
awareness of the spirit moving in them, and 
then the church will be more visibly her- 
self. However, these words for Loyola did 
not have the meaning which Brother Martin 
Luther was attaching to them. Luther and 
Loyola both urged the people to follow the 
guidance of the spirit, but Loyola insisted 
that the spirit was the animating soul of 
the organized, hierarchically structured 
church. The spirit framed the church and 
in its framework did he move and act, never 
outside of, or in conflict with it. The Luther- 
an notion of an opposition between the spirit 
and the organized visible church was com- 
pletely unintelligible to Ignatius. 


Hence in the campaign of the first disciples 
of Loyola in the German lands there was 
no anxious preoccupation with the theory 
or persons of the reformers. Under instruc- 
tions from Ignatius, the missionaries directed 
all their attention to the Catholic Church 
in those parts. The Jesuits were to preach 
substantial, genuine Catholic doctrine; to 
convert the leaders of the Catholic commu- 
nity to a dynamic interior realization of the 
gospel as it was delivered by the church; to 
urge the priests and religious to an enthu- 
siastic and generous fulfillment of their func- 
tions; to persuade the princes and prelates 
that their first obligation was to foster Catho- 
lic piety and devotion. There was in this 
plan no emphasis on debates with the dis- 
sident preachers and theologians, and Igna- 
tius warned against such useless contro- 
versies. Arouse, instead, the church to live 
luminously the Christ she is, and in that 
light the ignio fatuus of non-Catholic error 
will disappear. 

The third dominant idea latent in all that 
Ignatius was and did was his grasp of the 
relation between ends and means. This doc- 
trine is not unrelated to his awareness of 
God primacy rendered dynamic in Jesus who 
is prolonged in the church. It is the logical 
corollary of this master idea. For Ignatius 
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it is crystal clear that God is the creator 
of all things. God dwells in all things. He 
moves all things. Likewise, according to St. 
Paul, all things are for Christ; the present, 
the past, and what is still to come. Hence 
Loyola was not suspicious of new things, nor 
was he antecedently opposed to novelty for 
fear it be evil. Perhaps he did not achieve 
the transcendental resonance of Francis of 
Assisi who saw the universal brotherhood of 
all creation, and could therefore talk to 
Brother Wolf, Sister Fire, and -Sister Sun. 
However Ignatius did catch the Thomistic in- 
Sight that all things are necessarily instru- 
ments of God to maintain and evolve His 
creation in order to achieve the ultimate 
divine purpose which includes man’s salva- 
tion. 

In consequence there was a great openness 
in Loyola toward the use of the realities of 
the world and time. He did not feel restricted 
to the use of one set of means to the exclusion 
of others but rather he was anxious to use all 
things tantum quantum—insofar as—they 
could collaborate ad majorem Dei gloriam— 
to the greater glory of God. He did not want 
his companions to be tied down to one good 
Way of acting, e. g., in the immobility pi- 
ously involved in the daily chant of the mo- 
Nastic choir. He wished to be free to us 
any good way which divine providence should 
constantly and graciously suggest through 
the nudgings. of history. 

This explains Ignatian humanism. The 
setting of the stage on which Loyola acted 
his role was constructed by the classical ren- 
aissance. Under the stimulus of the direct 
Study of the works of Graeco-Roman cul- 
ture, the 16th century European was becom- 
ing enthusiastically aware of the meaning 
of natural form and grandiose creativity. 
Ignatius accepted this enthusiasm and 
Promptly used it for his own ends. His men 
were polished Latin stylists, Ciceronian 
rhetoricians, Aristotelian scholars. They so 
effectively engaged in the New Science devel- 
Oped by men like Galileo that Father Chris- 
topher Clavius (1538-1612) became the 
framer of the Gregorian calendar we still fol- 
low, and Father Athanasius Kircher (1602- 
80) became a dazzling example of a scien- 
tific polymath. 

The really Ignatian mark in Loyola’s ac- 
ceptance of 16th century humanism was his 
completely pragmatic attitude toward it. It 
Was easy for a man of his time to accept it in 
adoration, because the times exerted a pres- 
Sure in its favor. Ignatius did not hesitate 
to take it but he did not absolutize it. He 
recognized that the values proper.to the older 
traditions were also to be pursued. Horace 
and Tacitus could be studied, yes, but 
Thomas Aquinas must be studied, too. In 
fact, in an era when Aquinas and his meth- 
od were attacked and reviled, Ignatius calmly 
insisted that the teachings of the angelic 
doctor were to be the backbone of the forma- 
tion of his men. There is nothing paradox- 
ical in the Ignatian stand, if we only reémem- 
ber that he believed that all things good, no 
matter where they come from, should be used 
for the glory of God, which is the glory of 
Christ, which is the glory of the church. 

This Ignatian attitude explains the phe- 
nomenon the world calls Jesuit education. 
As a pedagogue Ignatius limited himself 
exclusively to the teaching of catchism to 
the children romping on the streets of Rome. 
He had no theories on education and no 
schemes for school reform. Almost by acci- 
dent he recognized that his men, patiently 
trained in classical lore, attracted. students 
anxious to receive a renaissance formation. 
This attraction gave the fathers an excellent 
opportunity to communicate something 
more than Ciceronian rhetoric. They could 
make Cicero, a good thing, give greater glory 
to God, and that was all Ignatius was in- 
terested in. Using the study of Latin litera- 
ture as a stepping stone, the fathers could 
lead the adolescent to a realization that life 
had deeper dimensions than those admirably 
portrayed by pagan sages, for Christian hu- 
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man life in its basic depth is life in Christ. 
Hence in the schools the gospel was to be 
preached and sacramental life cultivated, 
so that the graduate would enter into the 
world with an effective conciousness of his 
Catholic reality. With time and under the 
teaching of collective experience the Igna- 
tian company worked out a school order of 
programs, pedagogic devices and discipline 
which became characteristic. However, 
there was nothing sacrosanct about it at 
all, nor was it planned or envisioned a pri- 
ori. Loyola never saw it at the high point 


of its evolution, but if he had, he would not- 


have looked on it as a sacred cow. As long 
as it gave greater glory to God and enriched 
Catholic life, he would favor it but the day 
something else served better, he would have 
ruthlessly abandoned it. All things were for 
God and His Christ, and there was no call 
to stick to one good thing rather than an- 
other. Only the end of man was set; the 
concrete means toward it were in themselves 
indifferent and to be chosen only inasfar as 
they achieved the end better. 

Such was the Ignatian vision of life. It 
was not complicated but it was intensely 
perceived and accepted with all its practical 
consequences. Through his little company, 
as he called it, the spirit and drive of Igna- 
tius carried on after his death. The freedom 
of Loyola’s inner life made his outer action 
rich and wide within the framework of un- 
questioning orthodoxy. The church which 
he so much loved expressed herself bril- 
liantly in him at a time when such an ex- 
pression was much needed. Whatever can 
be said for or against Ignatius’ little com- 
pany in our day, at least it inevitably ful- 
fills one high function: It reminds us all 
of the burning faith of Loyola which realized 
that God is in His Christ; that Christ is in 
His church; that the church works in each 
and every Catholic more by the inner spirit 
than by the-forces of external pressure or 
coercion. 


U. N. Cocktail Parties Seen Bringing Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an Associated Press article, by 
Hal Doyle, entitled “U. N. Cocktail 
Parties Seen Bringing Crisis,” which was 
published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on March 9, 1956. This is 
a very interesting and timely article, 
and one which I feel is worth reading. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U. N. COCKTAIL Parties SEEN BRINGING CRISIS 
(By Hal Doyle) 

New YorKk.—Cutting down the number of 
wars in the world has been a pesky problem 
to the United Nations for 10 troubled years. 

Now it faces a new crisis—how to cut down 
on the number of its own cocktail parties. 

Here really bold action is called for. Why 
doesn’t the U. N. forget about abolishing war 
for one session and put down as the main 
task on its agenda the problem of outlawing 
all cocktail parties everywhere? 

This could turn out to be a real positive 
step toward peace, universal brotherhood and 
the long-term improvement of human wel- 
fare." 

The growing nuisance of two many cock- 
tail parties at the U. N. was pointed out by 
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Jose Naza of Chile. As president of the 10th 
General Assembly, he has to attend as many 
as 3 or 4 in a day. Every fresh international 
tension seems to produce & torrent of cock- 
tail parties, which in diplomatic parlance are 
known as “receptions.” 


SAME DRINKS, SAME PEOPLE 


“You have to drink the same Scotch or 
the same Manhattans and eat the same 
shrimps and talk to the self-same people,” 
said President Maza. His description of this 
type of social function may well go down as 
the greatest understatement in the history 
of diplomacy. 

The average cocktail party isn’t a party 
atall. It is an exercise in group self-punish- 
ment. It is a social battlefield, where men 
and women drink from a poisoned well while 
they build verbal towers of babble in a 
wilderness fog of smoke that would strangle 
a clean-living Eskimo in 20 minutes. 

The cocktail party isn’t a feature of mod- 
ern living. It is a factor in modern dying. 
Anyone who has ever stood upright at a 
cocktail party—and who ever gets to sit down 
at one?—can never forget the sinking feel- 
ing in his arches, the popping out of new 
varicose veins, the slow numbness as of death 
creeping over him. 


The total impact of this form of torture 
on mankind has never been measured, but 
it must be appalling. “Cocktail-party stom- 
ach” and “cocktail-party fatigue” are well- 
known medical diseases now and claim more 
victims than virus “X.” Although it is little 
more than a century old, the martini, the 
most dangerous instrument at any cocktail 
party, certainly has mowed down more peg- 
ple than the gatling gun. 

REPORTS OF ITS ORIGIN 

The origin of the cocktail party has never 
been authoritatively established. Legend has 
it that it was invented early in the 12th cen- 
tury by a Minsk caviar manufacturer named 
Ivan Petronovich in an attempt to unload 
an oversupply of fish eggs. The Russians, 
who are quick to claim every other inven- 
tion, denounce this story as a capitalist 
canard. But it will be noted they still serve 
fish eggs at most elite cocktail parties. 

Even the devil has friends. So it goes with- 
out saying that cocktail parties have their 
defenders. They claim these affairs relieve 
social tensions. The truth is they stir up 
new tensions. If you throw one cocktail 
party to calm a tension, you have to hurl 
a second one to cure the new tensions that 
grew out of the first. So the evil chain 
grows. 

Actually, nothing really good can be said 
for cocktail parties. Nobody ever got sober 
at one. It is unlikely anybody ever made a 
lifelong friend at one. They're the world's 
poorest places to borrow money. 

If the U. N. really does something to ban 
the cocktail party, it will earn a monument 
higher than Mount Everest. 

But what would become of all those fish 


eggs? Well, why not give them back to their 
parents? 


Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp various 
editorials and articles from southern 
papers relating to the problem of segre- 
gration in the schools. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald 
of March 14, 1956] 


EICHTY-FIVE OTHERS ENTER THE PICTURE 
(By John Temple Graves) 


“A ery that rang through Shiloh’s words 
And Chickamauga’s solitudes.” 


That unappealing picture of Senator EAST- 
LAND with the cigar in the side of his mouth 
has been too favored by national periodicals 
lately to indicate will to be objective toward 
him or these States. But there are others in 
the picture now—85 of them—and some 
don't smoke. 

The southern manifesto is signed by such 
as BYRD, of Virginia; GEORGE and RUSSELL, 
of Georgia; SPARKMAN, one-time Vice Presi- 
dential nominee; ‘THURMOND, immortal 
States rights leader; Lister HILL, of the 
Fair Deal. , 

The total of southern respectability, power, 
range, and long-standing has not been 
matched since the Confederacy. 

It proposes nothing new, does not go as 
far as some who signed go. It represents 
obvious compromises, pledging the South not 
to disobey but to seek by all legal means a 
reversal of the decision and meanwhile, by 
legal means, to “prevent the use of force 
in its implementation.” But it denounces 
without stint or dissent the violation of the 
Constitution, the “encroachment on rights 
reserved to the States and to the people,” 
the chaos that has resulted. 

Such a judgment from such a sum total 
makes the crisis not of segregation but of 
the Constitution, not one concerning the 
South alone but a Nation entire. 

It invites the South to proceed as it is 
proceeding, oppose enforcement with every 
legal device it can invent, oppose at the 
same time violence, Ku Kluxery, and hate- 
mongering that may destroy its order at 
home and its case before the Nation. 

Southern legislatures are paged. 

Southern courts, Federal and State, are 
paged, and Federal ones reminded again that 
the Supreme Court invited them to think 
for themselves. 

Southern educators are paged to think for 
themselves, too, remembering that science 
has not revealed all its light yet to colleagues 
above the Potomac, nor the Goddess of Lib- 
erty hers, nor the Lord God Almighty His. 

Southern men of God are paged to distin- 
guish between necessary sometime physical 
separations and the awful separations of 
_hate and injustice. 

Especially are southern editors and col- 
umnists paged—to be leaders where political 
leaders are embarrassed with national ties 
and Negro votes. 

Southern governors are paged as they pre- 
side over their nations in the compact called 
the United States. 

The hosts of the citizens councils, these 
huge vessels into which southern emotional 
resistance is being poured, are paged to pour 
in a constant wisdom, light, and calm re- 
solve. 

And our colored people are paged for an 
epoch-making second thought—in apprecia- 
tion of what is possible and what is not, in 
memory of generations of getting along, in 
will to hold great advances made and in 
danger now or actual escrow. 

There is no one way, but many. The South 
proposes all of them that make for resistance 
in the light. 

The decision tortured the Constitution— 
the South will torture the decision. 

If the Court says shame the South will say 
the Court has taught it. But southern tor- 
ture is of the letter of the law to preserve the 
constitutional spirit, whereas the Court’s is 
of letter and spirit, too. This is what some 
of us said when the decisions were handed 
down in 1954 and 1955. It is still the indi- 
cated program, 
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Reason totters when my friend Victor 
Vernon, of Guntersville, takes this column’s 
statement that our real enemies don’t live 
here as meaning all who don’t live here are 
our enemies. That, in sophomore logic, is 
the fallacy of the undistributed middle. 

Is the affection of many southern white 
people for southern colored people conde- 
scending, as my nearly always right friend 
Mary McGavock, of Virginia, seems to think. 

Perhaps this is true in the sense that it 
goes largely to colored people who are em- 
ployees, domestic or business, from white 
people who employ them. But never in this 
cold world, Mary, turn affection down for its 
condition or attitude. The affection is the 
thing. Conditions and attitudes change. 

Write Selma’s Alston Keith with those 
who do not hesitate to be a divisive influence 
in the citizens council movement. He pro- 
poses to divide the healthy body from the 
cancerous growth. 

[From the Columbia (S. C.) State of 
March 13, 1956] 


WILL HAVE EFFECT 


The manifesto signed by 96 Members of 
Congress is additional evidence of South- 
ern resoluteness. It is sympolic of an at- 
titude that so many people outside the 
South do not realize exists, or do not want 
to recognize. 

This newspaper has argued &ll along that 
Congress should assert itself lest it become 
a mere subsidiary of the Supreme Court. It 
should put the highest tribunal in its place. 
It has the power to do so. We are perfectly 
aware, however, that the possibility of such 
action by a majority of the lawmakers is 
remote. But it is worth the try. 

Let no one assume that such protest will 
not have effect; it most assuredly will. If 
nothing else is accomplished, the determi- 
nation of the Southern people to fight in- 
tegration in every legal way has been ad- 
vertised widely and perhaps some will stop 
and think. 

Congress, as we have pointed out often— 
in fact, only yesterday—has the constitu- 
tional power to limit the appellate authori- 
ty of the Supreme Court, save in those rare 
exceptions where original jurisdiction pre- 
vails. The school case is not under that 
latter classification. 

The sooner the rest of the country takes 
a realistic view of the situation that exists, 
the better it will be for everybody. And such 
pronouncements as the congressional mani- 
festo serve to notify the people of other sec- 
tions of the firm intention of the white 
South to use every legal means to circum- 
vent the Supreme Court’s ruling of May 17, 
1954. 

Here are the principles of the manifesto: 

“With the gravest concern for the explo- 
sive and dangerous condition created by this 
decision and inflamed by outside meddlers: 

“We reaffirm our reliance on the Consti- 
tution as the fundamental law of the land. 

“We decry the Supreme Court’s encroach- 
ments on rights reserved to the States and 
to the people, contrary to established law 
and to the Constitution. 

“We commend the motives of those States 
which have declared the intention to resist 
forced integration by any lawful means. 

“We appeal to the States and people who 
are not directly affected by these decisions 
to consider the constitutional principles in- 
volved against the time when they too; on 
issues vital to°'them, may be the victims of 
judicial encroachment. 

“Even though we constitute a minority 
in the present Congress, we have full faith 
that a majority of the American people be- 
lieve in the dual system of government which 
has enabled us to achieve our greatness and 
will in time demand that the reserved rights 
of the States and of the people be made 
secure against judicial usurpation. 

“We pledge ourselves to use all lawful 
means to bring about a reversal of this de- 
cision which is contrary to the Constitution 
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and to prevent the use of force In its im- 
plementation. 

“In this trying period, as we all seek to 
right this wrong, we appeal to our people 
not to be provoked by the agitators and 
troublemakers invading our States, and 
scrupulously to refrain from disorder and 
lawless acts.” 


[From the Greenville (S. C.) News of 
March 13, 1956] 


STATEMENT Is AN APPEAL TO REASON 


Whatever it may presage or lead to in the 
way of political and legal action, the so- 
called manifesto signed by 19 southern Sen- 
ators and 77 Representatives and presented 
to Congress yesterday is an important docu- 
ment in the constitutional history of the 
United States. 

Taken with the resolutions of interposi- 
tion (as adopted in Alabama) and of pro- 
test (as adopted in South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia) it cannot be ignored. 

It is a statement of principles that should 
attract the attention of thoughtful persons, 
especially constitutional lawyers and states- 
men, all over the United States. Whether or 
not they agree with the position taken by 
these southern Members of Congress, they 
should attempt to recognize and understand 
the issues raised, for they are of grave im- 
portance to all of the States. 

Although some already have tried to make 
the statement out to be a declaration of de- 
fiance of the United States Supreme Court 
and the Constitution, and others will follow 
suit, it is nothing of the sort. The signers, 
and they include acknowledged statesmen 
and learned judges, believe the antisegrega- 
tion decision of the Court to be wrong, legal- 
ly and otherwise. They pledge themselves 
to try to get it changed, but they do not say 
they will defy or attempt to nullify it. There 
is a vast difference between the two courses 
of action. 

The statement is at once as forthright and 
as restrained as were the resolutions adopted 
by the Legislatures of South Carolina and 
Virginia, both of which stated in no uncer- 
tain terms their views of the decision, but 
stopped short of an attempt at nullification. 

First and foremost, the statement is an 
appeal to the thinking people all over the 
United States to understand the southern 
point of view on the issues involved. It is 
further an attempt to make those people see 
that the judicial power used expediently to 
achieve ends the Court thought worthy could 
be used under other circumstances and with 
equal expediency to achieve other ends. 

Therein lies the South’s best, if not its 
only hope. ; 

In its criticism of the action of the Court, 
the statement follows the lines laid down in 
the southern briefs and in the South Caro- 
lina resolution. The decision is legally 
wrong and dangerous to constitutional gov- 
ernment because it represents an extension 
of judicial authority into an area it cannot 
constitutionally reach. It amounts to 
amendment of the Constitution .by judicial 
fiat and a subversion of the Constitution 
itself. , 

To reach its decision, the Court went out- 
side the law and into the realm of psycho- 
logical and sociological opinion. And some 
of that opinion is of dubious validity. 
Therein lies the threat to the Constitution 
itself. 

From a practical standpoint, the state- 
ment points out that the decision and sub- 
sequent decrees have created conditions bor- 
dering on chaos in some areas. Because cer- 
tain groups have insisted upon a radical in- 
terpretation and violent application of the 
decision, it has set in motion forces that, if 
they get out of hand, no amount of law and 
law enforcement can bring under control 
again. 

The signers of the’ declaration pledge 
themselves to “use all lawful means to bring 
about a reversal” of the decision. 
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That is no more wrong than were the ef- 
forts of the other side to bring about the 
reversal of the “separate but equal” doctrine 
in the first place. 

[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle of 

March 12, 1956] 


MANIFESTO 


Southern Congressmen, in taking their 
Stand against the Supreme Court's antisegre- 
gation edict, are adopting as their chief 
Weapon the truism that “In unity there is 
Strength.” 

Reportedly, Congressmen and Senators 
from all 10 of the Southern States will read 
- into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today a man- 
ifesto pledging to use all lawful means to 
Oppose the Court’s desegregation decree. 

These are said to be the chief points of the 
manifesto: 

1. It terms the action of the Supreme 
Court illegal and unconstitutional, com- 
mends those States that have pledged to re- 
Sist the decision by lawful means, and urges 
Other States to consider the Court’s en- 
croachment not only on the segregation is- 
Sue but in other matters as well. 

2. It argues the merits of the Court’s ban 
On school segregation, pointing out the num- 
ber of years during which the Court ruled 
the other way, and observing that the same 
Congress that adopted the 14th amendment 
had also provided for segregated schools in 
Washington, D. C. 

3. It declares the Court has usurped au- 
thority it does not have when, instead of 
interpreting the Constitution, it undertakes 
to legislate. : 

Representatives of the Southern States are 
wise in putting up a united front in meet- 
ing the constitutional crisis created by the 
Court’s decision: They show wisdom, too, in 
basing their opposition on the broader and 
More vital issue of the Court’s usurpation of 
power reserved in the Constitution for the 
individual States. s 

The fight can best be won by persuading 
Americans. in every section of the land that 
everyone of them has a stake in preserving 
States rights, and preventing the high 
Court’s abuse of power in issuing edicts 
een are based on sociology and not on 
aw. 

[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle of 
March 13, 1956] 


SOUTHERN STAND 


It is becoming plainer by the day that the 
South is not going to knuckle down to the 
Supreme Court’s desegregation edict. 

There is a note of open defiance in the 
manifesto, called a declaration of constitu- 
tional principles, which Senators and Con- 
gressmen from all of the Southern States de- 
livered to the Congress yesterday. 

The southerners accused the Supreme 

Court of a flagrant abuse of judicial power, 
and pledged to exercise every lawful means 
to bring about a reversal of the decision 
ordering an end to segregation in the public 
Schools, 

Warming up to the occasion, Southern 
Senators wrote a postscript to their strongly 
worded manifesto by seriously discussing the 
Possibility of a third party movement. They 
are talking about walking out of the Demo- 
cratic convention if it should commit the 
party firmly in favor of integration of the 
races in the schools. 

This manifesto is a historical document. 
It is at once a warning that the’South will 
not accept the intolerable position in which 
it finds itself, with outside meddlers brazenly 
tossing sticks of dynamite about, and a rea- 
sonable appeal to Americans everywhere to 
rescue the Constitution from the hands of 
those who are abusing it. 

These are strong words from the Southern 
Congressmen: 

“We decry the Supreme Court’s encroach- 
ments on rights reserved to the States and 


to the people, contrary to established law 
and to the Constitution. - 

“We appeal to the States and people who 
are not directly affected by these decisions 
to consider the constitutional principles in- 
volved against the time when they, too, on 
issues vital to them, may be the victims of 
judicial encroachment,” 

Thus the South has laid down the gauntlet 
to those who would attempt to enforce un- 
constitutional decrees, and club the people 
into submission by coercion and force. 

There is no direct reference to interposi- 
tion anywhere in the Southern manifesto, 
but there is a strong inference that, if neces- 
sary, it will be among a variety of weapons 
which will be used to combat the integration 
edict. ` 

Momentous history is in the process of 
being written. Its locale is right here in the 
South, and the issue, as it so often has been 
in the past, is the preservation of the United 
States Constitution and the rights it grants 
the individual States—rights which are now 
being usurped. 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier of March 13, 1956] 


NINETY -SIx CONGRESSMEN IN SOLID FRONT 


A manifesto by 96 Southern Members of 
Congress presents a moderate but firm state- 
ment of principle to the people of the United 
States. 

It comes rather late, but not too late, we 
believe, to help save good relations between 
the races in the South and to head off vio- 
lence. 

The solid front presented by these Sena- 
tors and Representatives of 11 States carries 
deep political meaning. While we do not 
now recognize a third party movement, the 
signers of the manifesto hold great power in 
their home regions. 

Lest anyone misunderstand, we hasten to 
point out these undeniable facts: 

The 96 Senators and Representatives are 
elected by the people, not appointed to life- 
time jobs. They must go periodically before 
the people to stand or fall on their records. 
They refiect public opinion. 

The Congressmen represent Negro as well 
as white citizens. While the voting power 
of Negroes in the South has not attained the 
all but dictatorial race pressure developed in 
certain Northern cities, Southern office- 
holders by no means ignore the colored vote. 

The Southern Congressmen, we submit, are 
representing the best interests of all the 
Southern people, both white and colored. 
They say they will exert all legal means to 
prevent integrating the races by force. Such 
a stand will protect the lives and welfare of 
Negroes as well as whites. The use of force— 
whether military or continuous pressures of 
other kinds—will break down the friend- 
ship and respect that have enabled these dif- 
ferent races to live together in peace. 

The Negroes would win a hollow victory if 
they tie themselves by legal bonds to unwill- 
ing white folk. By other means, largely eco- 
nomic, colored people have made great ad- 
yances in recent years. They were on the 
threshold of even great progress when the 
NAACP and other radical leaders tripped 
them up. 

Many thoughtful Negroes, we believe, 
would gladly get out from under the NAACP’s 
harmful leadership, if they knew how to do 
it. Already we have noted a change in the 
attitude of the northern press toward the 
more violent partisans of racial integration. 

The northern press will not hesitate to 
make the NAACP a scapegoat if it concludes 
that national peace and harmony are im- 
periled. It will naturally gloss over its own 
role in substituting propganda for factual 
handling of the race story in the South. 

Public opinion in other regions cannot 
help but be impressed by the unified front 
of 96 American Congressmen. How could the 
‘Supreme Court rule unanimously that the 
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Constitution outlaws separate schools, when 
96 lawmakers unanimously rule otherwise? 

Obviously, political pressure was behind 
the Court’s ruling. Political strength is in 
the hands of the 96 Southern Congressmen, 
if they care to use it. By keeping this solid 
front they can command attention from both 
national parties in the Presidential campaign. 

Once effective leadership starts mobilizing 
Southern votes, the leftward course of our 
country may change. We believe the change 
will protect citizens of all races in all regions 
of the Republic. 


Outstanding Young Farmer of 1956 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


-OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, no 
matter how many amendments to the 
farm bill are proposed and. no matter 
how many conflicting opinions are ex- 
pressed in the debate on S. 3183, there 
is one thing on which we are all agreed 
and that is the ever-present need for 
the very best farm practices. 

The importance of these practices in 
recent years has been dramatized by the 
selection of county and State “Grass 
Man of the Year,” “Conservationist of 
the Year” and other equally impressive 
titles. Through such honors bestowed 
on farmers selected for their application 
of the very best farm practices, motiva- 
tion has been given for a wider adher- 
ence to the patterns they establish. 


The Oregonian, of February 28, 1956, 
carries a story by Joe Floren which de- 
lineates the good farm practice put into 
use by Frank Setniker, named by the 
Oregon Junior Chamber of Commerce as 
Oregon’s outstanding young farmer cf 
1956. 

- Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included in the Appendix 


- of the Recorp an article from the Ore- 


gonian of February 26, 1956, entitled 
“Shoestring Start Built to Title of Out- 
standing Farmer.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHOESTRING START BUILT TO TITLE OF 
OUTSTANDING FARMER 
(By Joe Floren) 

Back in th® summer of 1942 Frank Setniker 
was a kid with an old truck, no land, no cash, 
1 year of college, and a hankering to farm for 
a living. 

So he went to nearby Hillsboro to talk 
to a banker about borrowing $1,000. The 
banker considered his proposition and con- 
cluded the boy was a good risk. 

In 13 years, Frank has parlayed his initial 
investment—in a tractor, plow, and harrow— 
into an 859-acre 2-farm operation which 
includes one of Washington County’s most 
modern dairying plants. He is, at 33, worth 
something in excess of $92,000. 

JAYCEES SPONSOR CONTEST 


Measure of this success was his selection 
this week as Oregon’s Outstanding Young 
Farmer of 1956, in the annual competition 
sponsored by the Oregon Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Entry of Hillsboro Jaycees, Frank 
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was chosen from among 94 individual con- 
testants statewide. 

Selection was made on the basis of con- 
tribution to agriculture, increase in farm 
investment, adoption of advanced farming 
practices, and community activities. Second 
and third place winners are William L. Hulse, 
Dufur, and Fred Luttrell, St. Helens. 

Setniker will receive a bronze plaque as 
State winner, then represent Oregon in na- 
tional finals in Pittsburgh in April. 

How did the young farmer hack his notch 
in today’s tough farming business, while 
many others fumbled and faltered? 

He was first in the county to build a loaf- 
ing shed and adopt loose housing for his 
dairy cattle. While others stopped to con- 
sider, he installed a refrigerated bulk milk 
tank and a pipeline milking parlor. 

When he saw part of his grass wasted un- 
der conventional grazing system, he devel- 
oped a unique strip-fencing plan for daily 
change of pasture and, doing so, increased 
his per acre carrying capacity from 114 to 3 
cows. The plan is being adopted by more 
dairymen each year. « 

Constant drive to improve is a key to 
Frank’s character. Both as a 4-H Clubber 
and future farmer at Hillsboro high school, 
he won State honors. 

He started unspectacularly enough, rent- 
ing 80 acres near Hillsboro to raise oats, 
vetch, grain, and lima beans. Returns that 
first year were far from dazzling, but they 
paid the bank. 

In a move that was business, and maybe 
part sentiment, Frank obtained a lease op- 
tion in 1943 on a 100-acre farm south of 
town—the old -Setniker homestead, which 
his parents had once owned. 

“The up ground was in pretty fair shape,” 
Frank recalls, “but bottom land was run 
down from too much corn and grain crop- 
ping, and it washed badly in winter.” 


SPRINKLERS SUPPLY WATER 


Today in place of the meager flood mead- 
ow, there are 80 acres of seeded permanent 
pasture, all sprinkler irrigated—a grassland 
program which earned him the title, ““Wash- 
ington County Grassman of the Year” in 
1954. 

The first fall, grass and clover were sown 
to build up sod in the lowland and a trac- 
tor-powered sprinkler system was installed 
to water 30 acres. 

The quonset-type loafing shed—his own 
design to get away from posts blocking free 
movement of cattle—went up in 1949. Some 
of its features have been adopted by Ore- 
gon State College extension service. The 
shed will accommodate 80 head of cattle. 


OTHER DEVICES ARRIVE 


Then, as fast as Frank could afford, came 
the milkhouse—a converted calf barn—re- 
frigerated tank and pipeline milker, installa- 
tion of which in 1952 gave him the first com- 
plete milker-tank-loafer setup in the 
County. 

The Setniker dairy herd now numbers 125 
cows and bred heifers, plus 85 young stock. 

Strip fencing program, probably his big- 
gest advance in management, allows a com- 
plete grazing rotation every 21 days. Porta- 
ble electric fencing, moved daily, controls 
the amount of pasture cows may graze. It 
means constant work, but Frank—thinking 
of the land’s doubled feeding capacity— 
says it’s “absolutely worth while.” 

Never one to stand still when he could be 
moving, Frank took a lease option on a 659- 
acre farm near McMinnville in the fall of 
1947—badly rundown land operated for 30 
years largely in wheat. Soil fertility had 
slumped, irrigation was nonexistent, erosion 
gullies cut the slopes, and thistle and other 
weeds swarmed over the land. 


VETCH REPLACES WEEDS 
To whip the worn soil into shape, Frank 
began with vetch and field pea planting, 
then turned to a grassseed program with 
sprinkler irrigation on 360 acres. With good 
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drainage ditches he managed to reclaim 50 
acres of wasteland the first year. 

Chemical spraying and crop rotation, with 
spring barley crowding the weeds before they 
could go to seed, routed the thistles and 
their kind. Tualatin oatgrass, seeded the 
first fall, curbed erosion on 50 acres. An- 
other 50 acres of marginal land were saved 
the next year by putting in grass and sub- 
terranean clover. 

GRAIN FURNISHES CASH 


Farm buildings were few and poor. The 
600-ton pit silo was rebuilt and a 300-ton 
grain elevator constructed, with the lessor 
sharing the cost. 

Frank’s two farms, separated by some 40 
miles, keep the young farmer on the go, 
but he has coordinated them into a single 
self-sustaining farm unit, which supplies 
all his hay, silage, and pasture, plus grain 
for a cash crop. 

It is no longer a one-man operation. He 
has three hired hands, plus his wife, Norma, 
who, he insists, works “harder than I do.” 

They met in high school, and were married 
in 1945. They have three children: Carol 
Ann, 8; Joyce, 6; and David, 3. 

CIVIC DUTIES LURE 


An asset in the recent State contest was 
Frank’s tremendous energy and interest in 
community service. He has contributed 
thousands of hours as leader in well over a 
dozen agricultural groups. 

Plaques will be awarded to each of the 
three winners Saturday by Gov. Elmo Smith 
at the State Jaycee springboard meeting in 
Corvallis. 

Hulse began farming in 1945 on Tygh 
Ridge, 10 miles south of Dufur, by assum- 
ing an indebtedness of $18,000. He soon 
purchased an additional 140 acres of crop- 
land. He added 250 acres in 1951 and 24 
acres in 1953. 

Luttrell started farming strawberries in 
1939 when he was 16. He has expanded his 
original 5 acres to 72 acres in berries. He 
was a pioneer in irrigation of strawberries. 


`` New Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an editorial entitled “New Bricker 
Amendment,” which appeared in the 
Manchester Union Leader, of Man- 
chester, N. H., on March 9, 1956. 

This is a forthright editorial which 
deals with the new version of the so- 
called Bricker amendment, which is of 
general interest. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New BRICKER AMENDMENT 

The game of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in picking details to promote self-inter- 
est is revealed again in its opposition to the 
new wording of the amendment to protect 
American rights against treaty violation. 

In the effort to achieve this protection, 
Senator DIRKSEN has presented a new edi- 
tion of the Bricker amendment to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. This version says 
that “a provision of this Constitution shall 
not be of any force or effect.” 


Senator Bricker has accepted this new re-- 


vision and it has been approved by the Sen- 
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ate Judiciary Committee. But the Fisen- 
hower administration raises an objection to 
the phrase “with any provision of this Con- 
stitution.” If the amendment simply said, 
“with this Constitution,” the administration 
says it would give its approval. But it will 
not accept “with any provision of this Con- 
stitution.” 

Now this Dirksen edition of the Bricker 
amendment is watered down enough, and it 
is hoped that Congress will pass it promptly 
and send it to the States. Of course the 
President has no authority to veto it even if 
he wants to. If both the House and the 
Senate pass the amendment by a two-thirds 
vote, and three-fourths of the States give it 
approval, it will become law. 

The American Bar Association has ap- 
proved the Dirksen phrase “with any provi- 
sion of this Constitution” and its judgment 
ought to be worth something. The Eisen- 
hower administration, however, says that to 
make a treaty conform to every provision of 
the Constitution would make treatymaking 
intolerable. 

Just what difference there is between con- 
forming to the Constitution or to its provi- 
sions is not made plain. The only assump- 
tion is that the Executive wants no restric- 
tions on treaty power, and so it picks some 
vital clause.on which to base its opposition. 


? 


Wyoming Natural Resources and Prospec- 
tive Industrial Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
‘unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article pub- 
lished in the Kenneret Gazette on March 
8 last, entitled “Industrial Development 
of Green River Basin Based on Natural 
Gas Resources Is Object of Study To 
Start Soon.” 

The Green River Basin in the south- 
western part of my State is blessed with 
an abundance of natural resources. 


There is more coal in that basin than 
in all of Germany. In the course of the 
past few years, there has been discovered 
in the Green River Basin a tremendous 
gas deposit that may well be as large 
as the great gas fields of Texas. It is 
anticipated that the deposit may extend 
over an area of approximately 100,000 
acres. Many industrial leaders in the 
coal industry of our country are pres- 
ently endeavoring to perfect a plan 
whereby coal can be treated by a low 
temperature carbonization process that 
will make possible first, the extraction of 
the tar and char from the coal and, 
second, the reduction of the chemicals 
from the tar, and third, the generation 
of power by using the char while it 
is under 900 degree heat. It is fortunate 
that adequate water for industrial de- 
velopment is available in the Green River 
Basin of our State. 


Natural gas could well prove to be a 
distinct advantage in the development of 
our coal resources and in the building of 
a chemical industry in that area. In 
that area also are large deposits of phos- 
phate; and through a process of bene- 
ficiation, our large coal and gas resource 
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can also be used to develop a substantial 
Phosphate industry. I may say, Mr. 
President, that the demand for fertilizer 
in the Western States is so large that 
there will be a ready market for our 
phosphates and sulfur in the manufac- 
turing of fertilizer. As is pointed out in 
the article, the interstate gasline from 
Texas to the Pacific Northwest will open 
the door for great development in the 
western empire. Mr. Robert V. New is 
certainly to be congratulated for under- 
taking a complete study of the resources 
of the Green River Basin and their 
development. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, - 


as follows: 


[From the Kemmerer (Wyo.) Gazette of 
March 8, 1956] 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF GREEN RIVER 
Basin BASED ON NaTURAL Gas RESOURCES Is 
OBJECT or STUDY To Start SOON—HEAD OF 
LARGEST OWNER AND OPTIONER OF OIL AND 
Gas LEASES IN BastIn Sam RESULT May 
Brine a Hatr BILLION DOLLARS IN INDUS- 
TRIAL INVESTMENTS TO THE STATE 


The early beginning of studies to deter- 
Mine the feasibility of industrial develop- 
ment of the Green Riven Basin, based on 
the natural gas resources of that area, was 
disclosed at Cheyenne recently by Robert V. 
New, president of Rocky Mountain Corp. 
and its affiliated company, Technical Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

New, who recently moved headquarters of 
the two firms from Los Angeles to Cheyenne, 
told the Wyoming State Tribune the Tech- 
nical Industries is entering into negotiations 
with business and engineering consultants. 

The western area of the basin north of 
Kemmerer has extensive proven natural gas 
areas, : 

These negotiations, said New, “May re- 
Sult in industrial investments in Wyoming 
over the next few years by Technical Indus- 
tries Corp. approaching $500 million.” 

He said that after 3 years of study of the 
Green River Basin, including its stratogra- 
phy, structure, and of gas wells drilled, he 
“is convinced” that the vast basin—wholly 
within Wyoming—represents one of the 
greatest reserves of gas in the continental 
United States. 

New added that “from this point on, I 
believe development will become much more 
rapid.” 

He explained that he not only sees rapid 
development of pipeline facilities now build- 
ing and contemplated, to carry gas out of 
the basin, but advanced the opinion that 
“certain advantages that may be revealed 
in the studies to be made, will warrant in- 
dustrial development within the State as 
well as carrying energy outside the bound- 
aries of Wyoming in the form of natural 
gas ” 


The Rocky Mountain Corp., of which New 
is also president, is the largest owner and 
optioner of oi] and gas leases in the basin. 


POINTS TO PIPELINES 


New pointed to the. pipeline of Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline and Colorado Interstate, 
now building also the proposed line to Chi- 
Cago for the Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co. 

“Rocky Mountain Corp.’s established inter- 
est in the Green River Basin is sufficient that 
we anticipate quantities of gas sufficient to 
do many things,” he declared, and added it 
is the plan to immediately institute study of 
the following projects: 

i PROJECTS CONTEMPLATED 

' 1. A natural-gas transmission line from 
Pinedale easterly over a more northerly route 

| than the other contemplated lines to serve 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, and 
Chicago, 
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2. An electric-generating station to be 
built in the Green River Basin, so located 
that transmission of natural gas from the 
wells to the plant will be nil. New said there 
is sufficient water in the rivers and streams 
of the basin for cooling purposes and the 
water can then be returned to the streams 
for uses as in the past. “The study,” he said, 
“would be toward an electric-genterating 
plant utilizing local gas to generate approx- 
imately 1 million kilowatts, and to carry the 
power along the same route being studied for 
the pipeline, over 330,000-volt lines.” 

This, he said, would be designed along lines 
of the operation of American Gas & Electric 
Co.’s similar plant in West Virginia, built 
over a coal mine for supplying Indianapolis 
and Chicago with electricity. 

3. Contemplation and study of the eco- 
nomic feasibility to construct in the Green 
River Basin at the very source of raw ma- 
terial and energy (natural gas) plants for 
the manufacture of butadiene rubber, an- 
hydrous ammonia, carbon black, glycol and 
alcohol, petroleum detergents, and plastics, 
and other petrochemicals. 

He pointed out that any action which may 
result from his thinking would, “of course” 
be dependent upon the result of study by 
competent engineers and industrial econo- 
mists. 

“Such a program would have to be ex- 
tremely sound because of the necessity of 
a large amount of public financing,” New 
said. “However, there are further factors 
inherent in the basic structure of Wyoming 
that tends to enhance such project. The effi- 
cient management of the State, under a 
succession of competent governors and leg- 
islatures, has established Wyoming as having 
a tax climate better than is enjoyed by busi- 
ness in most industrial States. 

“Consider, for a moment, the thing of a 
large hydroelectric plant in the Green River 
Basin to supply electricity for midwestern 
industrial States. It will possibly cost no 
more to build a transmission line for high 
voltage electricity than to build a gas line. 
After the gas is carried to the cities in a pipe- 
line then still the electric plant plant must 
be built and paid for. Considering the 
$200 million for such a plant, the tax bene- 
fits that would accrue in a friendly tax at- 
mosphere of a State like Wyoming would be 
so great that it appears to me that the proj- 
ect would warrant considerable expenditures 
of time and money to get the right answers. 
The program would rest solidly upon a struc- 
ture of local sources of raw energy and raw 
materials, a friendly and sane tax climate 
and the kind of people I have found it a 
pleasure to work with.” 


Heavier Penalties Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 14, 1956 


Mr.. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
the following editorial from the Pater- 
son (N. J.) Evening News under date 
of March 14, 1956: 

HEAVIER PENALTIES NEEDED 

Harry J. Anslinger, Federal Commissioner 
of Narcotics, has long sought heavier pen- 
alties for drug peddlers and compulsory 
hospitalization of addicts. But progress in 
those directions comes very slowly. 

“Voluntary hospitalization,” he told an 


audience in New York City, “is almost use- 
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less. The addict can demand his freedom 
any time after the first 2 weeks.” 

Mr. Anslinger considers present laws on 
peddlers unrealistic. The present manda- 
tory minimum is 2 years, and with the usual 
one-third time off, the drug traffic is a 
good risk for any peddler. Mr. Anslinger 
would make the mandatory minimum 5 
years for first offenders and prohibit judges 
from suspending sentences. 

It is not clear to us why Congress and 
the legislatures in many States are so slow 
to crack down on peddlers and especially on 
those who traffic in drugs for youths. These 
men are the scum of the criminal world. 
Admittedly, no penalty, no matter how se- 
vere, would wipe out all the illegal drug 
traffic, just as the possibility of execution 
for murder does not prevent all murders. 
But Mr. Anslinger, who has had the widest 
possible experience with drug violators for 
many years, is convinced that heavier pen- 
alties do have a deterrent effect and he cites 
the records in other countries and in several 
States in this country as examples. The war 
on illicit drugs must be waged on several 
fronts, one of the important ones being a 
hard and continuous crackdown and Stronger 
legal weapons. 

ê 


Public Support of Debt Reduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a very interesting article, pub- 
lished in the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
of March 14, 1956, under the heading 
“Before Any Tax Cut, Reduce Debt, Polls 
Urge.” The article states, in part, that— 

From western Pennsylvania, Iowa, and cen- 
tral Michigan the voter response to scien- 
tifically conducted polls places both a bal- 
anced budget and debt reduction ahead’ of 
any cut in income taxes this year. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEFORE ANy Tax CUT—REDUCE DEBT, POLLS 
URGE 
(By James F. McCarthy) 

WASHINGTON, March 14.—A steadily in- 
creasing number of the voters are telling 
their Congressmen in no uncertain terms to 
reduce the national debt. ' 

From western Pennsylvania, Iowa, and cen- 
tral Michigan, the voter response to scien- 
tifically conducted polls places both a bal- 
anced budget and debt reduction ahead of 
any cut in income taxes this year. 

Where voters have been given the direct 
choice between a tax cut and debt reduction, 
the majorities In favor of debt reduction 
have been surprisingly similar. 

CORBETT POLL 


On February 8 Representative ROBERT J. 
CorsETT, Republican, of Pennsylvania, an- 
nounced results of his poll in which 68 per- 
cent of the voters favored reducing the na- 
tional debt. 

Then on February 23 this same answer 
was given by 66.95 percent of the voters re- 
plying to a poll conducted by Senator THomas 
E. MARTIN, Republican, of Iowa. 

Now comes Representative ALVIN M. BEN- 
TLEY, Republican, of Michigan, with results 
of a poll in which he asked the same ques- 
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tion and voters again registered strong ap- 
proval of debt reduction. Im the Bentley 
poll the percentage so answering was 64.1. 


SMALL VARIANT 


Thus, we have 3 widely diverse sections 
of the country coming up with the same re- 
sponse—a response which varies by only 3.9 
percent. 7 

In a less sċientific poll today Representa- 
tive James E. Van ZANDT, Altoona Republi- 
can, announced that he had sounded the 
opinion of his district which includes the 
counties of Blair, Centre, and Clearfield. 

Van ZANDT did not ask about national debt 
reduction versus a tax-cut. But he did ask 
the voters whether they favored balancing 
the budget before a tax cut. Of the 2,565 re- 
plies, 2,140 or 83.5 percent favored the bal- 
anced budget. 

Van ZANDT’s poll was less scientific be- 
cause it was based upon answers to questions 
published in newspapers rather than using 
lists which would have insured a better voter 
cross section. 

In evaluating the results obtained in the 
other 3 polls the following factors must be 
kept in mind: 

All 3 of the areas polled had Republican 
majorities of varying degrees, but replies in 
each case were obtained from both Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 

Replies from each area represented a wide 
variety of economic and occupational groups. 

Taken together, the polls sounded out both 
agricultural and industrial segments of the 
economy. 


A Pennsylvanian Looks at the President’s 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a speech 
recently made by the Honorable Joseph 
S. Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa., before 
the Women’s National Democratic Club. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PENNSYLVANIAN LOOKS AT THE PRESIDENT’S 
PROGRAM 


(Speech by Joseph S. Clark, Jr., to Women’s 
National Democratic Club, Washington, 
D. C., February 20, 1956) 


I come before you today as a Democrat 
who seeks the high office of United States 
Senator from the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. It will be my task during the 
next 2 months to persuade members of our 
party to nominate me for that office at the 
primary on April 24. If successful, it will 
be my happy task for the next 6 months to 
persuade the voters of thesCommonwealth 
of Pennsylvania to substitute a Democrat 
for a Republican in Washington. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 
within its borders over 11 million people of 
widely divergent economic, racial, religious, 
and national backgrounds. It is a melting 
pot in which the principles of freedom and 
order under law laid down in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States are being tested every day in 
the week. 

We have a widely diversified industrial 
base, rich agricultural areas, mountains, 
lakes, and streams teaming with fish, game, 
and all kinds of wildlife, and hence recrea- 
tional areas as fine as those found anywhere 
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in the United States. We have hard coal and 
soft coal, oil and gas, timber and iron ore. 
Through our three major ports, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Erie, flow most of the prod- 
ucts which are made anywhere in the world. 
We have a transportation network by rail, 
air, and highway as good as any in the coun- 


Because of all of this, we represent, to a 
very real extent, the national interest in 
Federal policies. A commonwealth of such 
wealth and such diversified interests has an 
important stake in Washington. 

Accordingly, when a Pennsylvanian looks 
at the President’s program, he does so with 
a broad national outlook. 

Our public business in Pennsylvania, like 
yours in your own home community, is un- 
finished business. Our local governments 
are only beginning to get their teeth into 
the serious problems of the second half of 
the 20th century. Our State government 
under the leadership of Gov. George M. 
Leader is only beginning to come out of the 
Middle Ages where our Republican friends 
were happy to leave it. We Pennsylvanians, 
like you from the other States, think we are 
entitled to a great many things from our 
Federal Government which we are not re- 
ceiving today. For the next few minutes I 
should like to discuss with you what these 
things are and what our chances are of 
getting them from any Republican admin- 
istration. 

To state what we want is not hard. We 
want peace and prosperity at home and 
abroad. We want to make continued prog- 
ress during our lifetime in the ageless search 


-for the brotherhood of man. So, I suppose, 


do all Americans. 

We are not children and we know we must 
pay a heavy price for what we want. It will 
not come by wishful thinking; it will re- 
quire a sound philosophy of government, a 
willingness to sacrifice private interests for 
the public good, and an incredible amount 
of hard work by dedicated, intelligent, com- 
petent people both in private life and in 
Government. 


More specifically, we want better schools for 
our children; better houses for our middle- 
and low-income families and for our older 
people; an end of the pillage of our natural 
resources; a sounder agricultural economy; 
better protection for consumer interests; an 
intelligent advance toward medical care for 
all; an end to the pockets of blight, depres- 
sion, and unemployment which fester not 
only in our coal regions but also in our great 
metropolitan areas; a curb on the undue 
power of big money and big business over the 
Federal Government; a development in the 
public interest of the resources of our three 


“major river systems, the Delaware, the Sus- 


quehanna, and the Ohio; an end to those 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
penalize the legitimate growth of organized 
labor; a national program which will reverse 
the trend toward the destruction of small 
business; and the speedy building up under 
an intelligent financial plan of our interstate 
highway system. 

We want men in the public service who 
will administer the laws with a sympathetic 
understanding of their social purpose, not 
men who sabotage the enforcement of the 
very statutes they are appointed to enforce. 
We want an aggressive enforcement òf civil 
rights and civil liberties in accordance with 
the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Civil War amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States, the Bill 
of Rights, and the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States banning racial 
segregation in our public schools. We want 
an immigration policy based on compassion 
and justice rather than on outmoded biologi- 
cal concepts about a master race. \ 

To make such things possible in Pennsyl- 
vania, we need a national defense which 
must keep abreast and indeed ahead of the 
military, naval, air, and atomic and nu- 
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clear strength of the Soviet Russia. We 
need a foreign policy which will be strong 
without bluster, will seek peace without ap- 
peasement, and will work relentlessly and 
unceasingly to keep our present allies and 
make new ones throughout the entire free 
world. 

To achieve these ends we must both trade 
with our friends and assist them to build 
their economies to a standard of living un- 
der which their peoples can resist the temp- 
tations held forth by the salesmen of com- 
munism. 

Now, what are our chances of getting any 
substantial part of all this by continuing 
the Republican Party in power? Not very 
good. 

Let's examine the President's program and 
then take a look at who can be expected to 
put it through. 

In his state of the Union message the 
President speaks of peace, prosperity, high 
employment, the halt of inflation, the re- 
moval of controls, the stabilization of the 
cost of living, the cut of Federal spending 
by 10 billions of dollars, the reduction in 
taxes, and the fact that there are 300,000 
fewer Federal job holders than there were 
when he took office. He points with pride 
to the balancing of the budget. He speaks 
of the extension of social security to 10 
million more Americans, refers to what he 
calls an unprecedented advance in civil 
rights, and states that all this has been ac-" 
complished without any unwise interference 
with private rights. The outlook, says the 
President, is bright with promise. 

Towards all of this, we Democrats must be 
fair. We are at peace; the Nation is en- 
joying a prosperity higher than perhaps we 
have known ever before in our history. Em- 
ployment is high, and yet in Pennsylvania 
we have today neary 250,000 unemployed and 
in the Philadelphia area alone, including 
3 New Jersey counties, we have 100,000 unem- 
ployed. 

It is true that inflation has been halted 
for the time being and the cost of living 
stabilized; but this is because farm prices 
have hit a new low. It is also true that Fed- 
eral spending has been cut by $10 billion, 
but this has been accomplished as we Dem- 
ocrats know by cuts in our national defense 
which we could ill afford and for which in 
the near future we may pay a heavy price. 
It’s true, also, that taxes have been reduced; 
but who got the benefit of the reduction? 
Seventy-five percent of it went to men in 
high income brackets and to the corporations 
of the country—mostly to the larger corpora- 
tions. It is true that there are fewer Federal 
jobholders, but the result shows itself again 
in a lower level of national defense and a 
lower level of social services. 

It is true that the budget may be bal- 
anced for this year—that is to say unless we 
pass the badly-needed highway bill—which 
the President advocates but for which no 
provision is made in the current budget. 
And again, that balancing of the budget has 
been achieved at heavy cost to our national 
defense effort. 

It is true that social security has been 
extended into new corners but that job, I 
think we can agree, is still far from done. 
Incidentally, it was started and, in my judg- 
ment, will be finished by Democrats. 

If there have been unprecedented advances 
in civil rights, there are those in Mississippi 
and Alabama to which this will come as a 
striking surprise. And, if in making this 
comment the President was thinking of the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the educa- 
tion case, we Democrats are well aware of the 
fact that 7 of the 9 members of that Court 
who participated in that decision were ap- 
pointed by Franklin Roosevelt or Harry Tru- 
man. 

We can certainly admit that there has 
been no unwise interference with private 
rights. We may be pardoned for believing 
that it might have. been wiser if there had 
been some interference with the private right 
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of pillage which our Republican friends seem 
to have so much interest in. 

And it is true that the outlook is bright 
with promise if we have the brains and the 
ability and the desire to seize that promise 
and make it come true. 

So much for the present and the imme- 
diate past; what of the future? Which 
Party can best be trusted to maintain peace 
and to give an ever-widening prosperity to 
all of the people of the United States, not 
merely to those who are, perhaps, already 
Prosperous enough? The old simple past is 
dead. We cannot pull ourselves up by our 
bootstraps by slogans, threats, and boasts. 
Nor can we smother the crying issues of the 
day in pious talk of peace and prosperity. 
To solve successfully our domestic and for- 
eign problems we must have men in Wash- 
ington who want to solve them, not men who 
Pay lip service to principles in which they do 
not believe. 

With these thoughts in mind, let’s see 
what the President has proposed in the series 
of messages he has sent to the Congress in 
the past 6 weeks. No Democrat can read 
those messages without the thought that the 
ghost of Franklin D. Roosevelt and the strong 
Sturdy leadership of Harry S. Truman still 
must have their influence in the White 
House. The President in this election year 
of 1956 has suddenly become at the very 
least a right-wing New Dealer. Listen to 
these unaccustomed words from the eco- 
nomic message: 

“We have come also to believe that prog- 
ress need not proceed as irregularly as in 
the past and that the Federal Government 
has the capacity to moderate economic fiuc- 
tuations without becoming a dominant factor 
in our economy.” 

And, again: 

“The Government can do a great deal to 
help people who have been left behind in 
the onrush of progress by undertaking spe- 
Clal programs for raising their productivity.” 

Gone are the days when, back in 1949, as 
President of Columbia University, Mr. Eisen- 
hower believed that those who sought perfect 
Security would be best suited in jail. 

The words of the President are fair, and we 
Can take little exception to them. The 
President’s program is reasonably specific. 
We Democrats must welcome the President's 
change of mind. I, for one, have always been 
of the belief that someday he would come to 
the conclusion he was leading the wrong 
army; moreover, I suspect that some of the 
Soldiers in his army are secretly a little dis- 
contented with the new philosophy of their 
general. I wonder what Senators KNow- 
LAND, MCCARTHY, and JENNER think of the 
President's present views on foreign policy 
and civil rights and liberties, not to mention 
his newly proclaimed liberalism on domestic 
issues. I wonder what Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey and Secretary of Defense 
Wilson think of some of the views on spend- 
ing and on national defense the President 
has recently been expressing. And I suspect 
that Messrs. Hollister and Weeks have a little 
less than complete enthusiasm for this latest 
crusade in the interest of the underprivileged 
at home and abroad. 

The fact of the matter is that we have 
Schizophrenia in the Republican Party. Dr. 
Jekyll is in the White House, and Dr. Jekyll 
is a lovable and fine character, but wherever 
else we look we see a series of Mr. Hydes, be 
it in the Vice President’s office or in the office 
of many of the principal administrators and 
Members of the Congress. These men have 
no interest in putting the program of the 
President through. 

Pennsylvania is a good example of Repub- 
lican schizophrenia, we have one Senator, 
Secure in his seat for the next 2 years, who 
has already announced his retirement at the 
end of his term. He can be relied on to vote 
in the future as he has in the past against 
90 percent of the program the President is 
now recommending. We have another Penn- 
Sylvania Senator on whose neck the hot winds 
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of an election year are blowing. We will 
see from him, I predict, an unaccustomed 
liberalism in word during the next 6 months 
in the Senate, a liberalism as reluctant as his 
vote against the Harris-Fulbright gas bill. 
And a timid sort of liberalism which is not 
willing to fight for what he professes to 
believe in. 

Entirely aside from all of this, I submit 
that the‘President’s program is too little and 
comes too late. If this country is to find its 
manifest destiny we must really march 
ahead. It is not enough to speak pious plati- 
tudes while glancing over our shoulders from 
time to time with nostalgic gazes at the 
supposedly happy past. Adlai Stevenson put 
it well the other day at Portland, Oreg. He 
said, “the Republican approach is to assume 
that the centrally important thing is to pro- 
mote business. What does that is good. 
Anything that does not is either bad, or, like 
education and health, not worth getting very 
excited about, except in campaign years. 
The Democratic approach is, on the other 
hand, to ask first what human need is to 
be served, and then to meet this need by 
whatever method will do it best. In this view 
of things, business is very important, but 
only as a servant of the people.” 

The fact of the matter is that the Repub- 
lican Party is the party of yesterday and the 
Democratic Party is the party of tomorrow. 
Our party which now controls the Congress 
by slim majorities must achieve in 1956, 
working majorities in both House and Sen- 
ate, working majorities dedicated to follow- 
ing the leadership of a liberal Democratic 
President, elected next November, a Presi- 
dent who will speak with conviction and will 
fight for his program; a man who believes in 
the America of tomorrow, not the America 
of yesterday. A man who, like Jefferson, 
Jackson, Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman be- 
fore him really believes with Abraham Lin- 
coln in a government of, for and by the peo- 
ple, and will see to it that such a government 
returns to Washington after 4 years of some- 
thing else. 

We Democrats in Pennsylvania will work 
hard to bring such happy days down here 
again. I know that in our efforts we will 
have the help of every member of your fine 
organization. 


Money for the Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 14, 1956 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post under date of March 16, 
1956: 

MONEY FOR THE MAIL 

There is no valid reason why in a country 
as prosperous as the United States the postal 
service should operate at a deficit of a half 
billion dollars annually. Postmaster General 
Summerfield has again appealed to Congress 
for the rate increases necessary to place the 
Post Office on a more nearly self-sustaining 
basis. His presentation before the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee was 
exceptionally well documented to show the 
justification of the adjustments he seeks. 
We think the public will accept fair in- 
creases gracefully if Congress will bring the 
bill to a vote. Surely the equitable way to 
defray postal costs is to assess the charges 
against users rather than indiscriminately 
against the taxpayers in general. 

Postal costs are up 106 percent since 1932. 
Yet first-class rates remain the same as they 
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were 24 years ago, second-class‘rates are up 
only 3 percent since 1932 (and, indeed, since 
1917), and third-class rates have increased 
only 38 percent. Even the most intensive 
streamlining and efficiency effort cannot cor- 
rect this imbalance. First-class mail, for 
example, does not return its fair share of 
postal expenses. The cost of handling the, 
average piece of first-class mail exceeds 3 
cents. Taxes, which fall most heavily on 
individuals, make up the difference. The 
increases Mr. Summerfield asks—to 4 cents 
for regular mail and 7 cents for airmail— 
would shift more of the proportionate burden 
to business users. 

Much the same situation pertains in sec- 
ond-class mail, which consists of newspapers 
and magazines, and third-class mail, which 
is mostly advertising. Fortunately, more 
and more publishers have recognized the 
propriety of an increase in second-class 
rates—an increase which still would not re- 
flect the full distributed cost. Times have 
changed drastically since the days when low 
second-class rates were regarded as a neces- 
sary subsidy for the diffusion of informa- 
tion. 

Even if all the requested increases are 
granted, there will still be a deficit estimated 
at $63 million. But that will be a tre- 
mendous improvement over a deficit now 
nearly eight times that amount. Legis- 
lators can save themselves further worry by 
approving the proposal for an independent 
commission to set rates in the future with 
broad congressional guidance. Artificially 
low postal rates such as now prevail merely 
kid the taxpayer. 


Fictitious Formula Used to Raise South- 
western Power Administration Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday; March 16, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled, “Fictitious Formula Used 
To Raise SPA Rates,” which was pub- 
lished in the Ozarks Mountaineer for 
March 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: s 
FICTITIOUS FORMULA UsED TO RAISE SPA RATES 

The proposed 40-percent increase in rates 
by the Southwestern Power Administration 
(affecting some 200 rural cooperatives and 3@ 
municipalities in Missouri, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, and Texas, and described 
in our February issue) is now the subject of 
critical investigation by Congress and the 
application of the increase is being suspended 
by the Department of the Interior pending 
that inquiry. ; 

Four congressional subcommittees of both 
the House and the Senate have followed the 
unusual practice of holding joint hearings, 
and several of the important witnesses, testi- 
fying in strong opposition to the increase, 
have been from the Ozarks. 

The Interior Department (under whom 
SPA operates) attempts to justify the in- 
crease by a new formula that it and the 
present Bureau of the Budget have adopted, 
whereby a much higher percentage of the 
total cost of individual dams now is allocated 
to the power facilities that are installed. 
For instance the original cost allocated by 
Army engineers to Table Rock Dam was 
$24,500,000, out of a total cost of $71,865,000. 
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The new formula (adopted arbitrarily and 
without congressional approval) now allo- 
cates $55,104,000—76 percent. 

The principal argument now being made at 
the congressional hearings by the opponents 
of the increase is that the formula was adop- 
ted without sanction or justification. 

Government dams are built primarily for 
flood control. In fact the law, under which 

are authorized, is called the Flood Con- 
trol Act. Some of the dams have and some 
do not have power facilities. The latter are 
secondary, a mere accessory, in a dam's con- 
struction. And, prior to the advent of this 
administration the costs had been allocated 
on this basis. 

Flood control furnishes the only legal 
reason for the Government to build a dam. 
Power generation may or may not be added, 
depenaing on whether there would be na- 
tional economic loss if the water resource, 
otherwise going to waste, were not utilized. 

Congress in the Flood Control Act, there- 
fore, approved a standard allocation whereby 
all general costs, such as the dam itself and 
reservoir, would be charged against flood 
control, and only the specific additional cost 
of generation equipment would be charged 
against power. 

For instance, according to figures supplied 
by the Army engineers, the total cost, of 
Norfork Dam, to date, has been $27,878,000, 
of which only $3,750,000 represented power 
installation. And, in the instance of Bull 
Shoals, the total cost now stands at $76,- 
277,000, of which only $9,900,000 represents 
power. 

The new formula of the Department of the 
Interior now arbitrarily and fictitiously allo- 
cates $14,092,000 to Norfork power and $57,- 
412,000 to that of Bull Shoals. 

The Ozarks and other industrially handi- 
capped areas need cheap power for their 
development. Prior practice of allocation 
would provide it. The new formula destroys 
it. No group can benefit from it except the 
private power monopoly interests, and the 
conclusion is inescapable that it was drawn 
for that purpose. Congress, following the 
current hearings, probably will reintsate the 
original method of allocation, but if it does 
not the many cooperatives and municipal- 
ities of the Ozarks will be forced to pay a 
much higher price for thefr power, with the 
resulting serious financial adjustments that 
they will have to make, 


Fraudulent Advertising on Television 


and Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues a timely 
article which appeared on the front page 
of the March 14 issue of the New York 
Times. The article deals with fraudu- 
lent and misleading advertising which is 
being used on television and radio. 

District Attorney Edward S. Silver of 
my home Borough of Brooklyn has in- 
stalled in his office-a monitor system, 
operated by city policemen on a 24-hour 
basis, to check the various programs on 
television and radio for false ads. He 
has discovered many abuses by smooth- 
talking advertisers and their pitchmen. 

The benevolent prosecutor, seeking to 
protect the public against such abuses, 
is conducting a relentless campaign and 
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thus far has already obtained six convic- 
tions for misleading advertising since 
January 1 of this year. 

District Attorney Silver says, however, 
that local officials cannot do this job 
alone. He accuses the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission for failing to do 
its job of protecting the public in this 
matter. é 

I have addressed a letter to Mr. George 
C. McConnaughey, Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
in which I am inviting his response to 
the charges made by District Attorney 
Silver. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I am 
inserting into the REcorp both the New 
York Times article of March 14, 1956, 
and the text of my letter to FCC Chair- 
man McConnaughey: 

MONITOR SYSTEM CHECKS TV AND RADIO FOR 
FALSE ADS 


Edward S. Silver, Kings County district 
attorney, accused the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission yesterday of failing to 
protect the public against fraudulent and 
misleading advertising on television and 
radio. Mr. Silver made his accusation at a 
demonstration of a new monitoring setup 
at his racket squad headquarters, 186 Jora- 
lemon Street, Brooklyn. Nine television sets 
and 13 radios have been installed to check 
on airwave programs. A squad of young city 
policemen has been assigned on a 24-hour, 
7-day-a-week schedule. Six tape recorders 
are used to pick up the sales talks of pro- 
grams under suspicion. “During the last 
few months I have been getting an increas- 
ing number of complaints from Brooklyn 
residents indicating that they have been 
‘taken in’ by certain ‘over-the-air’ adver- 
tisers,” Mr. Silver said. “These victims are 
in the low-income group and can least afford 
to be taken over. 

“I regret to say that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission is of little or no help 
in the matter. The TV and radio stations 
are licensed by the Government through the 
agency of the FCC. They have a real re- 
sponsibility to the people not to permit the 
air waves to be used to the citizens’ detri- 
ment. Their machinery is slow and cum- 
bersome. In my opinion, they are not doing 
their job.” j : 

Mr. Silver urged the public to be on guard 
against “the smooth-talking advertisers and 
their ‘pitch men’,” The prosecutor also said 
that his staff had obtained six convictions 
for misleading and fraudulent advertising 
since January 1. 

Marcu 15, 1956. 
Mr. GEORGE C. MCCONNAUGHEY, 

Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, New Post Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: My attention has been 
called to the fraudulent and misleading ad- 
vertising which is being used on television 
and radio. 

Several convictions have already been ob- 
tained recently in my home borough of 
Brooklyn. 

If you will read the front-page article 
of the New York Times of March 14 you will 
note that District Attorney Edward S. Silver, 
of Brooklyn, whose office has obtained these 
convictions, says that the bigger responsi- 
bility of avoiding and preventing such large- 
scale fraudulent practices rests in your Office. 

I am sure that Members of Congress will 
be very interested to know what steps you 
have taken or what steps you are contem- 
plating in order to prevent further abuses 
of this sort. > 

Thanking you for an early reply, I am 

Sincerely, 
VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
Member of Congress. 


March 16 
Right-to-Work Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 9, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, an organ- 
ization called Job Research, Inc., in my 
State of Washington is now in the proc- 
ess of soliciting required signatures so 
that an initiative providing for a so- 
called right-to-work law can be included 
on the November ballot. 

About 18 States have adopted such 
laws, and, of course, I am vitally inter- 
ested in the success or failure of this 
initiative. pi 

In order to honestly and properly con- 
sider the merits of this proposition, I 
have read as much material on this sub- 
ject as I could find. This material has 
been obtained from the Library of Con- 
gress, the Department of Labor, and 
other sources. Recently one of my dis- 
trict’s most objective newspapers, the 
Bremerton Sun, published an editorial 
based on this subject. The newspaper 
stated it had received conflicting re- 
quests relative to the proposed right-to- 
work legislation for which signatures to 
place it on the ballot now are being so- 
licited. On the one hand it received an 
outright request for free advertising 
space to promote the initiative. On the 
other was the president of the Washing- 
ton State Federaltion of Labor’s letter 
urging against the newspaper’s giving 
such aid. 

After stating that space was not given 
to anyone or any cause, the writer of the 
editorial chided labor for not stating its 
case with more facts. Why, he asked, 
should not folks sign the initiative peti- 
tions? What would the measure’s ef- 
fects be on the State’s jobholders, union 
and nonunion? 

Since I have been in the process of 
seeking such facts, and because I have 
been studyng the pros and cons with re- 
gard to the advisability on a national 
scale of retaining section 14 (b) in the 
Taft-Hartley law, I feel prompted to 
offer some thoughts on this subject be- 
cause, frankly, much of what I have read 
is emotional as against being analytical- 
ly objective. 

It is very easy, Mr. Speaker, for a po- 
litical group or individual on the basis 
of wishful thinking and expediency to 
support or oppose such a law. Likewise 
a labor or business organization can be 
accused or actually motivated by selfish 
considerations, so, as pointed out by the 
Bremerton Sun, the people are entitled 
to detailed arguments based on some- 
thing more than slogan support or op- 
position. In this case, as is generally 
known, the Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
James P. Mitchell, has been forthright 
and specific in pinpointing his objections. 
He has said that while these are called 
right-to-work laws, that is not what they 
really are. Actually, according to the 
Secretary, these are laws which make 
it impossible for an employer to bargain 
collectively with his employees about the 
security of their union. Secretary 
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Mitchell has called upon the States 
Which have passed these laws to give 
them further consideration, because, as 
he said, these laws do more harm than 
food. His reasons were these: First, 
they do not create any jobs at all; sec- 
Ond, they result in undesirable and un- 
Necessary limitations upon the freedom 
of working men and women and their 
employers to bargain collectively and 
agree upon conditions of work; third, 
they undermine the basic strength of 
labor organizations. 

Now, there is nothing new or startling 
about the fact that some people selfishly 
or honestly differ from the Secretary, but 
Iam of the opinion that the vast major- 
ity of American citizens, regardless of 
Whether they classify themselves as part 
of management or labor, suport the posi- 
tion of President Eisenhower, who has 
Said: 

Trade unionism has become a vital part 
of American life. The activities of the Amer- 
ican labor movement have brought about 
Social and economic reforms which have en- 
riched the lives not only of union members 
but of millions of other Americans. 


I personally, Mr. Speaker, believe cer- 
tain deep South and farm States which 
have put these right-to-work laws on 
their statute books have been short- 
Sighted from an economic standpoint. 
But, of course, there are more important 
issues than prosperity. ‘Therefore, in 
Teaching a decision I have sought to 
Place spiritual values and the basic free- 
doms before standard of living and gen- 
€ral welfare arguments. 

A year ago one of these right-to-work 
bills was passed by the Kansas Legisla- 
ture. This bill, house bill 30, was vetoed 
by a great Republican Governor, Fred 
Hall. I have turned to his message veto- 
ing house bill 30 as an example, convinc- 
ing to me, of the triumph of intelligence 
and integrity over emotionalism. On 

account I now include a condensed 
Version of Governor Hall’s message to 
interpret his objections to the Kansas 
law. There are differences in wording 
between the Kansas and the proposed 
Washington laws, it is true, but, as I see 
it, in a general sense at least his argu- 
Ments hold equally for both. As such, 
the following expresses my views and op- 
Position to initiative 198 in my State of 
Washington: l or) 

After a thorough analysis of the bill I find 
it is not a solution to any labor-manage- 
Ment problem in the State of Kansas. The 
name “right-to-work” is a misnomer. The 
bill provides no greater protection for the 
individuals right-to-work, or right to refrain 
from joining a union than is provided by 
the present law. 

House bill 30 has only one real purpose to 
ultimately destroy both the right of labor 
to organize and the principle of collective 
bargaining. It will accomplish this purpose 
Purpose by prohibiting maintenance of 
Membership in labor unions under State 
law. This right is now carefully guaranteed 
to labor under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

My opinion of the purpose of this bill is 
Substantiated by many authorities and well 
informed people throughout the country. 

The late Robert A. Taft said: “It is a mis- 
take to forbid all union contracts.” 

Former Governor of Kansas, the Honor- 
able Alf M. Landon, in a speech July 7, 1954, 
Said: “There is much feeling being generated 
Over so-called right-to-work legislation, and 
that is a catchy title. * * * I am going to 
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first state what I consider to be some ele- 
mental truths. 4 

“(1) Every employee has a right to join 
a union if he wants to. 

“(2) Every employee has a right to refuse 
to join a union if he wants to. 

“(3) Every employer has a right to sign 
a contract for a union shop if he wants to. 

“Yet this so-called right-to-work legisla- 
tion would deprive the employér of that 
right. It would also deprive the employees 
of the right to joint a union and negotiate 
for a union shop. It is not a question of 
whether we believe in the union shop or not. 
The question involved in this legislation 
is government interference with the inde- 
pendence of both management and labor to 
negotiate whatever kind of contract they 
may agree upon.” 

The enactment of the right-to-work bill 
may be remembered as a dark hour in Kan- 
sas legislative history. I doubt that there 
has ever been a time that the people of 
Kansas, the members of the legislature and 
the Governor have been subjected to a 
greater campaign of propaganda. House 
bill 30 is a lobbyist bill. The words “right- 
to-work” have become a magic phrase, and, 
like magic, few really understand them. 

The campaign to enact this law began 
several years ago and was instigated by a 
few men who would profit by such a law. 
They carried their propaganda campaign 
through every community in the State. 
They have used every method at their com- 
mand including many respectable organi- 
zations to influence and crystallize public 
opinion in favor of this bill. We can only 
speculate how much money has been spent 
and is still being spent on radio, telegrams 
and newspapers to influence the legislature 
and the Governor in their judgment. 

I have been deeply disturbed by the efforts 
of the proponents of House bill No. 30 to 
turn the farmers of Kansas against-labor in 
Kansas. X 

In the senate debate a senator said: 
“Farmers are more interested in this bill 
than any other group. One thing that has 
disturbed farmers is a statement of Walter 
Reuther of the CIO that labor is raising a 
fund of $25 million to get the guaranteed 
annual wage.” The senator adds: “This 
means if you guarantee wages for the work- 
ing man you must guarantee profits for 
the groceryman and it can only lead to a 
socialistic government.” 

This is not a sound argument. It has 
nothing to do with either the rights of in- 
dividuals to work or not to join a union. It 
does betray the real purpose of House bill 
No. 30. It is not legislation for the prob- 
lems of today but for the fears of tomorrow. 
This argument goes to the very foundations 
of America. America is essentially a class- 
less country. Those who. would put one 
group of people against another to make it 
otherwise are doing their country a great 
disservice. The rights of all groups in Amer- 
ica are entitled to equal consideration and 
protection. 

/ President Eisenhower expressed the right- 
ful place of labor when he said: 

“Today in America, unions have a secure 
place in our industrial life. Only a hand- 
ful of unreconstructed reactionaries harbor 
the ugly thought of breaking unions. Only 
a fool would try to deprive workingmen and 
workingwoman of the right to join the union 
of their choice. I have no use for those, re- 
gardless of their political party, who hold 
some foolish dream of turning the clock 
back to days when unorganized labor was a 
huddled almost helpless mass. ‘The right 
of men to leave their job is a test of free- 
dom. Hitler suppressed strikes. The drafting 
of strikers into the Army would suppress 
strikes. But that also suppresses freedom. 
There are some things worse, much worse, 
than strikes—one of them is the loss of 
freedom.” 

I am aware of the fact that many States 
in the Union have enacted laws similar to 
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House bill No. 30. In doing so I believe they 
have acted contrary to the great heritage 
and freedoms of America. Throughout the 
country this law has become a symbol to 
labor of its loss of freedom. We are not 
obliged to follow their lead. Many wrongs 
do not make a right, and the hucksters’ tac- 
tics cannot make a wrong thing a right 
thing. It is time to face up to this issue 
and set an example for others to follow. 

The people of Kansas believe in the right 
of labor to organize and in the principle 
of collective bargaining. I will not approve 
any law which destroys this right and this 
principle. House bill No. 30 will ultimately 
do both. It is not constructive, but puni- 
tive, legislation. It is clearly contrary to 
the best interests of all the people of Kansas. 

It is with great personal regret that I must 
differ with you on the merits of this bill. 
I am hopeful that on further reflection you 
will agree with me. This is not an easy de- 
cision to make. I have no alternative. It 
would be wrong for this bill to become law 
in Kansas. As the Governor, it is my duty 
to say so and to act accordingly. 


Nothing Small About Hells Canyon Dams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. BUDGE. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD, there follows an editorial from the 
Press Democrat published at Santa Rosa, 
Calif., under date of February 17, 1956: 
NOTHING SMALL ABOUT-HELLS CANYON Dams 


The liberal newspaper columnists have 
been doing a lot of yelling lately about the 
unanimous decision of the Federal Power 
Commission licensing the Idaho Power Co. 
to build three hydroelectric dams in Hells 
Canyon of the Snake River. The decision 
turned down the idea of the Federal Gov- 
ernment building one larger dam instead. 

According to the columnists, the approval 
was for 3 little dams instead of 1 big dam. 

In trying to prove that the Government 
should get deeper into the electric-power 
business, these folks sometimes torture the 
truth and fracture the facts. So we checked 
up to see what size these little dams will 
be. You may be interested in the actual 
facts. 

Oxbow Dam will be 205 feet high. That’s 
30 feet higher than Niagara Falls and twice 
the height of the Federal dam at Bonneville 
on the Columbia. Hells Canyon Dam will 
be 320 feet high—nearly twice the height 
of Niagara. Brownlee Dam will be 395 feet 
high, which is 107 feet higher than the Capi- 
tol dome in Washington. 

Actually, height hasn’t anything to do 
with it. The question is whether the single 
Federal dam, or the three privately-financed 
dams would do the best job of generating 
electricity and providing flood control. 
Only reason for checking the height was that 
the “let’s tax the public and build another 
dam” boys are creating the impression that 
the privately-buiit structures will be puny 
and inefficient. 

The privately-built dams will have gen- 
erators producing 783,400 kilowatts of power. 
If the market grows, additional generators 
can be installed to produce another 391,700 
kilowatts. 


The single Federal dam which the Federal 
Power Commission rejected would have 
initially produced 800,000 kilowatts—slightly 
more than the privately-financed struc- 
tures—and had an eventual capacity of 900,- 
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000 kilowatts, which is 275,000 less than the 
potential of the privately-built layout. 

Had the Government built the single dam, 
its cost to taxpayers would have been 
$250 million more than the private company 
will spend, at no cost to taxpayers, for the 
three dams. 


Presentation of Citation to Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 20, 1956 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address by the Honorable Charles 
H. Silver, leading citizen and president 
of the board of education of the city of 
New York. The occasion was the pres- 
entation of citation to the distinguished 
president and publisher of the New York 
Times, Arthur Hays Sulzberger, at the 
hall of the board of education on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1956: 

Here, in the fellowship of this gathering, 
or in the shelter of our own homes, we are 
not always alert to the problems which face 
the world at this moment. The routine 
of everyday living may lull us into forget- 
ting that all of us are involved in a struggle 
to defend the borders of freedom against the 
very real threat of physical and intellectual 
enslavement. We are living in a day and in 
an hour when we need the utmost aware- 
ness of the kind of force and the kind of 
thinking that threatens our security. 

We are living in a moment of tremendous 
decision and we dare not take a step without 
knowing the truth. For this knowledge, we 
depend, for the most part, on the printed 
word and on the men who print those 
words for us to read. 

It is altogether fitting that this shall be the 
day and the hour on which the public schools 
of New York officially do honor to a great 
instrument of public information, the New 
York Times, and to its notably distinguished 
publisher, Arthur Hays Sulzberger. 

We, of the board of education, are working 
to develop the talents and teach the arts of 
living to almost a million young people who 
emerge from our classrooms each year. Here, 
in our vast, sprawling city, we have the 
largest public-school system in the world. 

But, my friends, there is a larger and 
greater system of public schooling than ours 
and that is the newspaper. It reaches and 
teaches hundreds of millions of people every 
day of the year in almost every corner of the 
globe. 

Someone has said that the newspaper is 
the textbook of democracy. It is a good defi- 
nition as far as it goes, but it does not go 
far enough. Textbooks tell the story of all 
our yesterdays, the romance of man’s 
progress, the pattern of history, the results 
of research, the fruits of discovery. No text- 
book can compete with a newspaper in 
bringing before our eyes and mind the facts 
and perils of the present, the challenge and 
opportunities of the future. 

This is education on a grand scale, indeed, 
this dissemination of the news in all its elec- 
tric immediacy, its wonder and thrill, its 
excitement and shock. Each day’s head- 
lines bear an educative impact that cannot 
help but stir the conscience of mankind. 
Out of our“understanding of the news today, 
we must build our hopes and plans for a 
better tomorrow. 

The press, therefore, carries an enormous 
responsibility as a medium of mass educa- 
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tion. It deals in the most precious mer- 
chandise of all * * * words, and, through 
words, ideas. Ideas are of greater impor- 
tance to our civilization, actually more po- 
tent for our life or death and the preserva- 
tion of our liberties in this land that we 
love, than the clothes we wear, the food we 
eat or the homes in which we live. If men 
had to relinquish every material comfort and 
do without even the most primitive con- 
venience, if there were still the printed word 
and that word told the truth, there would 
still be hope, there would still be ideas and 
soon there would be progress. 

I think that is the meaning of education. 
Give men the word. Give men the truth. 
Beat them back again and again, but they 
will grasp at a word, they will clutch at the 
truth, and they will climb upward to reach 
the light. 

That is why the newspaper is a great edu- 
cative force. That is why we salute you, 
today, Arthur Hays Sulzberger, not alone as 
a great publisher and distinguished public 
benefactor. I speak for the entire board of 
education when we salute you, and through 
you, the New York Times, as a great educator. 

You have printed the news impartially, ob- 
jectively, accurately. You have promoted 
the cause of peace and justice. You have 
fought the dictators and exposed the dema- 
gogues wherever they lurked, both here and 
abroad. i 

Under your remarkable leadership. The 
Times has held its place as the foremost 
newspaper of the world. You have widened 
its influence and heightened its standards to 
make its very name a synonym for truth and 
its masthead a symbol of fairness, fearless- 
ness and integrity. 

We know your great heart and your sincere 
interest in the welfare of the men’ and 
women who work to put together each day’s 
issues. 

We know your love of New York and your 
crusades for civic betterment. Your interest 
in municipal improvement, your concern for 
the needy and the deprived, has shown us 
that a great newspaper can have a great 
soul if there is greatness of soul in its 
publisher. 

Finally, we know your intense appreciation 
of the importance of education in the news. 


You have turned the spotlight of your front- 


page to search out the dark and neglected 
areas in our national educative enterprise. 
You have put the spark to widespread inter- 
est in our children’s schools and focused 
the attention of our political leaders on 
the vital function of education as a force 
for peace, for freedom of mind and spirit, 
and the betterment of all mankind. 

In recognition of this, I have the pro- 
found honor of presenting to you this cita- 
tion, in the name of the Board of Education 
of the City of New York: 

“Whereas, as publisher of the New York 
Times, Arthur Hays Sulzberger has set an 
ever higher standard for the comprehensive 
and accurate reporting of the news, and by 
example as well as by precept, has strength- 
ened the free and responsible press of this 
Nation; and as trustee of many great insti- 
tutions and organizations has made signifi- 
cant contributions to educational, cultural, 
civic, and philanthropical causes; and 

“Whereas Arthur Hays Sulzberger has con- 
cerned himself in particular with the field 
of education,-opening the columns of the 
New York Times to major coverage of edu- 
cational news, establishing bonds of cooper- 
ation between the New York Times and the 
New York City public-school system, and 
providing opportunities for students in the 
New York City schools to meet students from 
neighboring towns and cities for an exchange 
of views upon world problems and current 
events; and 

“Whereas in manifold ways, Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger has promoted the growth, pros- 
perity, and general welfare of New York City: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Education of 
the City of New York express its gratitude 
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to Arthur Hays Sulzberger for these out- 
standing services; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be presented to Arthur Hays Sulzberger in 
recognition of these exceptional services.” 


Hail and Farewell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I know I 
express the sentiments of the Members 
of the House in saying that it was a great 
privilege to have His Excellency, John A. 
Costello, the Prime Minister of Ireland, 
address this body yesterday. 

It was an equally great privilege to 
meet and talk personally with the Prime 
Minister, whose graciousness is ever pres- 
ent despite his heavy and exhausting 
schedule. 

Through me he has extended the 
greetings of Ireland and his personal 
greetings to the St. Patrick’s Day Parade 
Committee of Holyoke, Mass., where 
many sons of the Emerald Isle will march 
on Sunday. I will extend these greetings 
from the Prime Minister to Attorney” 
Michael J. Donohue, chairman of the 
parade committee, before the marching 
commences. Although invited to par- 
ticipate in this great western Massachu- 
setts tribute to St. Patrick, Prime Min- 
ister Costello’s schedule would not permit 
his joining us on this occasion. 

May I include with my remarks an 
editorial in today’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald: 

HAIL AND FAREWELL 


It seems a great pity that our distin- 
guished guest, Mr. Costello, the Prime Min- 
ister (or, if you would like to be Gaelic 
about it for the occasion, the Taoiseach) 
of Eire, will be taking his departure early 
tomorrow and so leaving us to celebrate the 
feast of St. Patrick as best we can without 
him. But then Mr. Costello has urgent 
matters to attend to elsewhere which he 
could hardly afford to ignore, such as re- 
viewing the traditional St. Patrick’s Day pa- 
rade in New York and addressing the Friend- 
ly Sons of St. Patrick after their traditional 
banquet in Philadelphia. 

All in all, Mr. Costello has had a rather 
strenuous week of it, and in his brief visit - 
here has been spreading himself around 
pretty generously, lunching with the Presi- 
dent, attending a state dinner in his honor, 
picking up another honorary degree, speak- 
ing to the Congress, visiting libraries, mu- 
seums and so on, talking first to journalists 
of one sex and then of another, listening to 
programs of Irish music, receiving citations, 
shaking innumerable hands at innumerable 
receptions, and enduring all the other harsh 
penalties of eminence. By this time he 
must have received a good many more than 
the proverbial 10,000 welcomes. 

It must be very gratifying, of course, to 
the Taoiseach (and certainly so to his com- 
patriots) to realize that his visitation has 
occasioned more popular fuss and excite- 
ment—in part because of its novelty—than 
the recent visit of the British Prime Min- 
ister, Sir Anthony Eden. All the same, we 
cannot help believing that Mr. Costello will 
feel a bit relieved when it’s all over and he 
can relax comfortably again. -But in the 
meantime, “Slainte.” 


Editorial Comment on the Elections Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the results of the discussion 
of the past weeks over the elections bill 
has been an excellent campaign in the 
Nation’s press to inform the American 
People of the real problems involved. 

Editorials all over the country have 
Taised the basic problems—realistic 
Spending limits; full and complete pub- 
licity on contributions; greater encour- 
agement to individuals to participate in 
the electoral processes; and safeguards 
that will permit greater use of radio and 
television time without abuse of the 
privilege. Important provisions to cover 
all of these points are carried in the 
measure which is sponsored by 85 
Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp editorials 
bearing on these points from the San 
Antonio Express, the San Antonio News, 
the El Paso Times, the Dallas News, the 
San Angelo Standard Times, the Des 
Moines Register, and the St. Paul 
Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the San Antonio Express of March 7, 
1956] 
An HONEST ELECTION BILL FOR RESPECTABLE 
Po.rrics 


The candidates and the voters of this Na- 
tion have a right to an honest election law. 
.. They also have a right to expect that active 
Participation in a political campaign is an 
honorable exercise of a citizen’s duty. 

A bill to serve these purposes is being spon- 
sored in the United States Senate by the 
leaders of both parties. Democratic Senator 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas, and Republi- 
can Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND, of Cali- 
fornia. Their proposal has the endorsement 
of 63 Senators. Key leaders in the House of 
Representatives have pledged their support to 
such a bill. 

The proposed legislation would raise cam- 
paign spending to a realistic level and en- 
courage individual citizen participation in 
political campaigns. This is a politically 
healthy trend and it builds beautifully upon 
the recent surge by citizens to qualify them- 
Selves to vote. 

Specifically, the bill would allow candi- 
dates for congressional office to spend per- 
Sonally up to $75,000 (present legal limit is 
$15,000 in the House; $25,000 in the Senate, 
though both offices pay the same salary). 

It would allow campaign expenditures at a 
rate of 30 cents per vote cast in the last 
Previous election, with a minimum of 
$100,000. The only ceiling would be on a 
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basis of the number of votes cast. It could 
go up to around $2 million or higher. 

The bill would allow income tax exemption 
up to $100 for the average citizen who may 
wish to contribute smaller amounts to a 
candidate he wants to support. This would 
encourage wider political interest and make 
politicking respectable. ‘Treasury Secretary 
George Humphrey has endorsed this pro- 
vision to “encourage more interest in cam- 
paigns.” 

The proposal would make public-service 
discussions on radio and television workable 
by barring splinter parties from claiming 
equal free time. Frank Stanton, president 
of CBS, has said his network approves of free 
time for major party candidates but demands 
made by splinter parties precludes such pro- 
grams. (A splinter party would be one 
getting less than 4 percent of the total vote 
in an election.) 

The basic idea behind this bill is to allow 
candidates and issues to be fully presented 
to the voter so that he might vote intelli- 
gently. This should be a minimum obliga- 
tion of the political parties to the Nation’s 
voters. 

[From the San Antonio News of 
February 28, 1956] 
LOBBY-CONTROL LEGISLATION IN ELECTION- 
YEAR SPOTLIGHT 


The Case incident in Washington and the 
insurance scandals in Texas have set off 
parallel lobby-control reform movements on 
the Federal and State levels. Only time can 
tell whether these are merely election-year 
gestures or all-out investimations that will 
lead to genuinely constructive results. 

Seven previous congressional probes of 
lobbies over the past century produced no 
remedial legislation. The existing Federal 
Lobby-Control Act was a byproduct of con- 
gressional reorganization in 1946, and it is 
a weak registration and financial reporting 
law that has no designated enforcement 
agency. 

The special bigartisan eight-member Sen- 
ate Committee, which is expected to organize 
Wednesday with Tennessee’s freshman Dem- 
ocratic Senator ALBERT GORE as chairman, 
must choose between these alternative 
courses: (1) emphasis on exposing past cor- 
rupt practices, or (2) emphasis on searching 
for workable solutions to the problems of 
lobby abuses and influence peddling. The 
latter choice would offer more hope for an 
improved political climate. z 

Meanwhile, in another, closely related bi- 
partisan move, Senate Majority Leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON and Senate Minority 
Leader WILLIAM ENOWLAND are preparing 
bills for more realistic. election laws. Ab- 
surdly low ceilings on campaign contribu- 
tions and expenditures would be drastically 
raised, with simultaneous strengthening of 
requirements for public reporting on such 
spending. 

That would shift the basic emphasis of 
campaign spending laws, recognizing that 
it is more important to know the source and 
size of campaign funds than to go on trying 
to keep the spending to impractically low 
levels. The suggestion of providing Federal 
income tax deduction for up to $100 in in- 
dividual political contributions, to encour- 
age more grass roots financial support for 
candidates and parties, strikes us as a par- 
ticularly good idea. 


At the State level, the Texas Legislative 
Council has properly assigned top priority to 
research on legislative reforms, including 
measures to control lobby excesses and cur- 
tail influence peddling. On its agenda is a 
study item long recommended by this news- 
paper: the desirability of annual State legis- 
lative sessions with higher pay for legislators. 
That type of reform should go hand in hand 
with lobby-regulating legislation. 

Representative Dolph Briscoe, Jr., has 
listed measures that deserve the council’s 
thorough study. These include prohibiting 
legislators from practicing before State agen- 
cies, requiring legislators to make public re- 
tainer fees received while in office, repealing 
the mandatory postponement of court cases 
in which legislators are employed as attor- 
neys, passing a strong lobby registration and 
spending-reporting ‘ill, and requiring open 
sessions for all legislative committees and 
State boards and agencies. 

Representative Briscoe urges a special ses- 
sion to deal with those matters now while 
public opinion is aroused. On that we must 
disagree, though admittedly he has a point. 
In our opinion, a special session at this time 
would turn into a factional brawl with race- 
issue indiscretions that could shame Texas, 
Furthermore, the desired legislation appears 
too complex for passage of good laws in a 
80-day session without advance research. 

We doubt that public demand for a clean- 
up of legislative halls at Austin, as well as at 
Washington, will weaken before reform bills 
can be processed in orderly and thoughtful 
fashion. If workable laws can be devised, 
popular support can be mustered for their 
passage. : : 

[From the San Antonio News of March 6, 
1956] 


CONGRESS SHOULD EASE RULES ON . EQUAL 
POLITICAL AIR TIME 


The highly respected Brookings Institu- 
tion, a private research organization of un- 
questionable impartiality, lends welcome 
and powerful support to the move to limit 
equal-time guarantees on radio and tele- 
vision political broadcasts to major party 
candidates. 

Senate Democratic Leader JOHNSON is try- 
ing for bipartisan agreement to include that 
change in general legislation to revise Fed- 
eral election laws. The idea makes prac- 
tical sense, and it is also compatible with 
democratic principle. 

As the law now stands, a radio or TV 
station or network that allows an unpaid 
broadcast, interpreted as political, by one 
candidate must grant equal time for re- 
buttal by all other candidates for the same 
office. And it must do so, as the Brookings 
Institution report puts it, “however trivial 
their candidacy or slight their chances of 
election might be.” 

That often may open up equal-time priv- 
ileges to a vast array of fringe-group propa- 
gandists, personal publicity-seekers and 
splinter-party leaders. The radio and TV 
people have no defense under present law 
but to limit severely the free time accorded 
major-party candidates, which unduly re- 
stricts the public service which those media 
can—and desire to—render our democratic 
processes. 


The entire American governmental ma- 
chinery is geared to the two-party system. 
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It is simply realistic to realize that in fixing 
media regulations. Certainly the press does 
not, and could not, accord equal space to 
hopeless candidacies of insignificant news- 
worthiness, Why should other media be so 
burdened? 

[From the El Paso Times of February 26, 

1956] 


Just WHAT'S NEEDED 


If Congress enacts legislation to put po- 
litical contributions “in a goldfish bowl,” 
as Senate majority leader LYNDON JOHNSON 
put it, the American people will have reason 
to be grateful. 

The fact that Senator JoHNsoN and Sena- 
tor KNOWLAND, the Republican Senate leader, 


see eye to eye on the proposed election laws. 


and are working together is very encourag- 
ing. 

It is somewhat puzzling, however, why 
Senator JoHnson indicated the bill would 
apply only to elections, not primary cam- 
paigns. : : 

In practically every Southern State, in- 
cluding Texas, the Democratic primary win- 
ners are “in.” The general election is merely 
a formality. In some Northern States, the 
same is true of the Republican primaries. 

It is understood, of course, that the new 
legislation will be aimed partly at both na- 
tional committees. The law now limits a 
national political campaign to $2 million. 
It is no secret that each major party now 
spends much more than that in presidential 
campaigns by channeling contributions to 
various different committees. 
` That is why the “goldfish” idea advanced 
by Senator JOHNSON is necessary. 

Make our election laws realistic and put 
the whole procedure, including contribu- 
tions, out in the open for everyone to see. 


—— 


[From the Dallas News of March 2, 1956] 
ELECTION REFORM BILL 


: The form in which Senator LYNDON JOHN- 
Son Tuesday introduced his election reform 
bill tracks his earlier discussion of the pro- 
posal. There can be no question that im- 
provement in present permitted procedure is 
both desirable and necessary. The Johnson 
program will be helpful. In two-party 
States it should be highly effective, if adopt- 
ed. But the fact remains that it can do little 
in Texas, for instances, still a one-party State, 
to accomplish the ends it seeks by publiciz- 
ing campaign contributions. JOHNSON, rep- 
resenting Texas in the Senate, is likely to 
be asked as to that. 

The News has stated and believes that 
legally the Johnson program can apply right- 
fully only to candidates for election to Fed- 
eral office, not to those who seek nomination 
for one. But, if the theory under which 
the United States Supreme Court ruled that 
party primaries must be open to Negroes is 
followed, that view would not hold good. 

However, in any event, so far as Federal 
office is concerned, it is quite probable that 
Congress would have the right to require 
complete information on all donations made 
for the purpose of nominating and electing. 
It would lack authority, the News thinks, to 
limit the amount spent in a party primary 
from the commonsense view that a party is 
a private, not a public, organization. But 
the limitation which is part of the John- 
son bill on election spending is a legitimate 
matter of public policy. 


— — 


[From the San Angelo Standard Times of 
March 9, 1956] 
SENATE LEADERS WHO KEPT THEIR HEADS DUE 
a , HONORS 

Periodic concern for the integrity of the 
Federal Government, especially the legisla- 
tive branch, has been both frequent and 
consistently nonproductive. This record is 
both good and bad. 

No legislative assembly in the world has 
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investigated itself more other than Congress. 


That is good. It is good, also, that after 170 


years, the number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives found deserving of censure for al- 
lowing improper influences to control their 
actions can be counted on the fingers of both 
hands.. Bribery, vote selling, under-the- 
counter moneychanging are incompatible 
with representative government, and the 
long absence of such practices from Congress 
is by no means the least of our blessings. 

What is bad about the record of frequent 
self-examination in Congress, however, is 
that only rarely has the leadership of either 
party had the initiative or the courage to 
press for corrective legislation to prevent 
future abuses. 

The problem brought into focus by the 
celebrated attempted campaign contribution 
from Howard Keck, California oil magnate, 
to Senator CasE of South Dakota was the 
problem of an out-of-date, unrealistic law. 
The existing statute, passed decades ago, 
limited campaign expenditures for Senate 
races to $25,000 and for House races to $2,500. 

No Member of either House can or has 
conducted a seriously contested race within 
those limits in modern times. All manner 
of circumvention has been devised to evade 
the spirit of the law, while abiding by the 
letter of the law. Every Member of Con- 
gress—including the breast-beaters who have 
been hysterically crying for puntive exploi- 
tation of the Case incident—has been a party 
to much calculated evasion. 

If Senator LYNDON JOHNSON or Senator 
WILLIAM KNOWLAND, as Senate leaders for the 
two parties, had been swayed by the hyster- 
ical fringe after disclosure of the Case inci- 
dent, one man or one company or one in- 
dustry might have been punished for the 
sins of many. The public would have been 
led to believe that an evil had been cured, 
but violations of the law would have con- 
tinued unabated. The only serious error 
would have been to get caught. 

Senators JOHNSON and KNowLAND met this 
situation by offering a “goldfish bowl” elec- 
tion spending law. Realistic and modern, it 
requires candidates to report all contribu- 
tions received through various committees 
set up to finance campaign activity, requires 
candidates to file in Washington copies of all 
reports of spending which various State laws 
require regarding primaries, permits net- 
works to donate free radio and television time 
to major parties, and encourages the general 
public to share in the election of candidates 
by authorizing tax deductions for political 
contributions up to $100. 

Under the Johnson-Knowland approach, 
hypocrisy and dignified deceit no longer need 
characterize election spending reports. 

More importantly, we think, Senators 
JOHNSON and KNOWLAND have imbedded in 
their bill a sound and tested principle of 
honest government: Reliance upon public 
disclosure of the truth. The high level of 
integrity in American government have been 
achieved not by laws alone but by the ever- 
present knowledge that the powers of investi- 
gation—abetted by the initiative and cour- 
age of a free press—assured no wrongdoer the 
secrecy indispensable to corruption. 

Whenever we allow a corner of government 
to remain dark, we harbor a breeding-place 
for misconduct. Those who seek to influ- 
ence the National Legislature improperly 
will be far more effectively thwarted by the 
light of publicity which the Johnson-Know- 
land bill turns on them than by headline- 
making investigations or even by threats of 
punishment. We expect public officials, once 
in office, to live in a goldfish bowl. 

At last report, more than two-thirds of the 
Senators had joined in sponsorship of this 
elections spending bill. This clearly indicates 
early and easy passage. Certainly the House 
is to be expected to move as promptly and 
decisively. If this reform measure becomes 
law, as it should, the Nation will be grateful 
to the two Senators for keeping their heads 
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when others about them were losing theirs, 
and a potential black mark on the Senate 
record will stand instead as a lasting credit. 


[From the Des Moines Register of March 3, 
— 1956] 


PROBLEM OF FREE TIME ON TV 


The campaign spending bill endorsed by 
Senate leaders LYNDON JOHNSON and WIL- 
LIAM KNOWLAND would make it possible for 
the parties to cut televison campaign costs 
by allowing the networks to award them 
valuable TV time absolutely free, 

Networks have been wary of giving any 
candidates free time because the law binds 
them to give every other candidate for the 
office the same treatment. In 1952 that in- 
cluded such presidential aspirants as Kra- 
jewski of the Poor Man’s Party, Hoopes of the 
Socialists, Hambien of the Prohibitionists, 
Halinan of the Progressives, as well as Eisen- 
hower and Stevenson. y 

The Johnson-Knowland plan would limit 
the networks’ responsibility to provide free 
time equally only to parties that polled at 
least 4 percent of the total vote in the pre- 
vious election. A party also could qualify by 
collecting petitions signed by voters equal 
to 1 percent of the vote. 

This would pretty much limit the free- 
time provision to the two major parties. 
Neither the States Righters nor the Progres- 
sives, both of which polled more than a mil- 
lion votes in 1948, could have qualified for 
free time under the 4 percent formula. The 
parties would have had to collect nearly half 
a million signatures on the basis of 1948 re- 
turns, and more than 600,000 names based 
on 1952 returns to qualify for the same free 
time given Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates. 

The proposal clearly discriminates against 
the small parties and makes it tougher than 
ever for them to challenge the big established 
organizations. It would work out that the 
groups least able to afford television time 
could get it only by purchase. 

But the alternatives are free time for some, 
or no free time for all. Networks simply 
are not going to allow any major candidate 
free time if it means opening their facilities 
willy-nilly to all minor parties, 

Congress will have to recognize this and 
give the networks greater freedom to donate 
time. The formula contained in the John- 
son-Knowland bill is a step in the right di- 
rection. But it does seem unduly strict. 
There ought to be greater safeguards to as- 
sure equal expression of the more important 
dissenting party views. 


[From the St. Paul Dispatch of March 5, 
1956] 


BIPARTISAN ELECTIONS BILL OMITS PRIMARIES 


The honest elections bill supported in the 
Senate by both party leaders, LYNDON JOHN- 
SON and WILLIAM KNOWLAND, fails to include 
primaries in its regulatory provisions. 

This is a serious weakness, for in the one- 
party States of the South the primary is the 
decisive election. However, JOHNSON and 
KNOWLAND found there are some genuine 
questions on Federal authority over State 
nominating procedures. They felt it wiser 
to bring in a bill limited to general elections 
of Senators and Representatives, but hold- 
ing the door open to control of primaries if 
an acceptable formula can be developed. 

The bill raises limits on campaign ex- 
penditures to levels nearer actual present- 
day practices, but gives chief emphasis to 
more complete reporting of cash contribu- 
tors and of expenditures, Even if only gen- 
eral elections are covered, the measure prom- 
ises a marked improvement over present 
weak and unrealistic regulations. 

It would be better to get this much reform 
written into law than to jeopardize the en- 
tire bill by insisting on including primary 
elections, and this seems to be the position 
taken by the sponsors, 
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The Qualified Truth About Our Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
an editor of Time magazine asked Gen, 
Nathan F. Twining, Chief of Staff, USAF, 
the question that is of such vital concern 
to every Member of this Congress: 

Does the United States Air Force feel con- 
fident that it is strong enough to win if Rus- 
Sia starts a war? 


The answer that General Twining gave 
is an answer that should send a chill 
of apprehension up the spine of every 
American citizen. He said, “Yes. But.” 

The fact that General Twining felt 
it necessary to qualify his answer is the 
truth about the inadequacy of our air 
Power to win a quick victory and avert 
tragic destruction. Lest I be accused 
of quoting out of context or misrepre- 
Senting what General Twining actually 
Said, I wish at this point to quote his 
answer.in full. It was: 

Yes. But I must qualify this. The 
8reater our margin of superiority, the more 
quickly we could win the air battle. If we 
Could knock out the enemy’s capabality to 
hit the United States, let us say the instant 
his bombers taxi out to hit us, the United 
States would lose no cities. If it took us a 
day, the United States might have X num- 
bers of bombs dropped on it. If it took us 
a week, the United States might have 2X 
bombs dropped on it. And if it took us a 
Month, the United States might have 3X 
bombs dropped on it. In this case we 
might defeat the enemy, but it would be a 
tragically hollow. victory. 


If the “but” of General Twining’s an- 
Swer is good reason for fear, the “yes” of 
his answer is good reason for satisfac- 
tion, even pride, though not of compla- 
cency. Time magazine, in quoting Gen- 
eral Twining, made an excellent report 
on the United States Air Force as it 
exists today. I regret that it is impos- 
Sible to reproduce in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the excellent and informative 
illustrations which accompany the arti- 
cle. These illustrations reveal a good 
deal about inflight refueling, new 
bombing techniques, new aircraft, and 
new weapons which give strength to our 
Air Force. The illustrations include 
Pictures of typical airmen—commis- 
Sioned and noncommissioned—men and 
women who are as important to the Air 
Force as the aircraft, the bases, and the 
weapons. If the pictures cannot be re- 
Produced in the Recorp, the story itself 
Can be, and the story of our youngest 
military service in the supersonic age is 
a story to thrill and to bring pride to 
the heart of every patriotic man and 
woman. 

One of the interesting bits in the story 
is the remark of the World War II 
bomber pilot who said of the new B-52 
long-range bomber: 

Brother, this is the plane to end them all. 


When asked if he had not once de- 
Scribed the old B-29 of the Hiroshima 
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raid in similarly glowing terms, he re- 
plied: 

Sure,and I mean every adjective, and when 
they give me the next plane, I'll get even 
more excited. ‘ 


The Air Force is always planning on 
the “next plane” to meet the next chal- 
lenge. Range and change have brought 
the Air Force a whole set of new prob- 
lems, but the Air Force in all its flux is 
nonetheless sustained by a stable 
strength. The tribute which Time pays 
is a tribute well deserved: 

In its short 10 years of existence as a 
separate branch of the armed services, it has 
acquired tradition, theory, individuality, dis- 
cipline, and a high~sense of mission—all 
while being constantly at work to meet the 
threat that the United States has never 
known before, intercontinental war. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues to extend my 
remarks and insert in the Recorp the ar- 
ticle on the United States Air Force from 
the current issue of Time magazine, as 
follows: 


THE NATION’s YOUNGEST SERVICE HAS ENTERED 
THE SUPERSONIC AGE 


To the United States public, which pays 
for it, the $16-billion-a-year United States 
Air Force is almost a phantom military or- 
ganization. The planes fly at altitudes 
where they are not visible, and they fly sin- 
gly or in small groups rather than in the 
thundering formations of World War II. 
Most big Air Force bases are located in desert 
wastelands or on backwoods plains, where 
remoteness helps soundproof their shrieking 
engines from the civilian ear. Seldom do 
airmen wear their uniforms in bars or rub 
shoulders (and tempers) with civilians in 
off-duty hours. Today’s airman has become 
a solid professionalman; he stays near his 


‘base and works in or around a cockpit, de- 


scribed by a top air general as a “damned 
laboratory.” 


The United States Air Force is far from a- 


phantom. It is one of the world’s biggest 
businesses-in-being. And it is, as Air Force 
Secretary Donald Quarles characterized it 
last week, “the most powerful striking force 
ever assembled on earth.” From its polar 
icecap outposts to its underground opera- 
tions center in the Pentagon (where a gen- 
eral officer is always on duty), from the 
Strategic Air Command, run from Omaha by 
Gen. Curtis LeMay, to the Tactical Air Com- 
mand, headed by: Gen. Otto Weyland at 
Langley Air Force Base in Virginia, to the 
$600-million-a-year research and develop- 
ment plan under Gen. Tom Power, the range 
of Air Force activity has never been equaled 
by any military unit in peacetime history. 
And this year the Air Force has entered upon 
a fantastic new era of supersonic flight that 
dawned even before the fantastic old era of 
transonic flight seemed fairly begun. These 
are the keys to the United States Air Force 
today: its range and its change. 


THE RANGE 


On a recent typical duty day a wing of 
B+47's left Ohio for duty in north Africa; at 
almost the same moment a squadron of 
F-84's started from Virginia for Okinawa. 
Each flight stirred up a wasp’s nest of Air 
Defense Command interceptors (practicing 
supersonic passes at the outbound planes in 
carefully planned defense exercises), air re- 
fueling tankers far-flung in Atlantic and 
Pacific bases, air traffic controllers, air detec- 
tion and warning networks, air-sea rescue 
squadrons, and MATS units hauling spare 
parts, supplies, and technicians. 

That same day an Air Force plane flew a 
leukemia victim from. Italy to Germany for 
treatment. Air Force instructors trained 
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Brazilian pilots in the use of jet fighters. 
Air Defense Command officers at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., attended a class in public 
speaking (explains ADC Commanding Gen- 
eral Earle Partridge: “One of our generals 
went to Washington last week on a project 
involving $80 million. He had 15 minutes 
to make his pitch to the Pentagon. I want 
to be sure that he knows how to make a 
sale.”) In Texas airmen struggled through 
an obstacle course on which the final as- 
signment, an exercise in crash rescue, was 
to lift a heavy stone from a burning cock- 
pit. In Labrador airmen fed the dog teams 
used for rescue work. And off West Palm 
Beach, Fla., an Air Force crashboat pulled 
a pilot from the drink. When his engine 
flamed out, he had radioed: “I'm going to 
deadstick her down.” Then, after a mo- 
ment of mature consideration, he changed 
his mind, declared, “No, I ain’t,” and bailed 
out. 
THE CHANGE 


Like other men with a mission, Air Force- 
men dismiss such a program as “just an- 
other day’s work.” Actually, hardly a day 
goes by without new techniques or new hard- 
ware (which may come wrapped in a black 
box from the electronics laboratories, or 
wrapped around a jet engine from the air- 
craft factories). Airmen say that there are 
only two types of combat planes—the obso- 
lescent and the experimental, Air Force 
Chief of Staff Nathan Twining, 58; learned 
to fiy at 70 miles per hour in the Jenny 
biplane. Now he is presiding over the new 
era of the century series (Time, February 20), 
with its F-100 (now operational) and F-102 
(which can maintain supersonic speed 
through long, steep climbs) and F-104 
(which can cruise past a 16-inch naval shell 
in midflight). 

No detachment or activity can escape the 
merciless requirements of change. In the 
area of pilot training, for example, only 2 
years ago training officers strove to develop 
“tigers.” The “hungry tiger,” that is, the 
highly competitive cadet, was thought to 
make the best pilot. But the tiger was too 
charged up; too often he flew his plane into 
the ground in air-to-ground gunnery or col- 
lided with other planes through his eager- 
ness to tighten up his formation. Says an 
Air Force psychologist: “Emotionalism is not 
good when you're fiying these fast airplanes. 
Today’s generation is growing up with a 
lack of discipline in the homes and schools 
and churches. When they get into this air- 
plane business, they are plunged into an 
environment which demands discipline. 
They've got to be disciplined by the envi- 
ronment before it kills them.” 

THE PROFESSIONALS 

The new planes impose not only a new 
order of discipline on today’s pilots, but a 
kind of precision that World War II pilots 
can hardly comprehend. For example, clos- 
ing on an enemy plane at close to 1,000 miles 
per hour at 50,000 feet, a Century series pilot 
may be required to do these things: 

1..Conduct a radar search to pick up the 
target. 

2. Decide from the returns on his radar- 
scope what he is up against. 

3. Analyze the tactical situation. 

4. Keep tracking the target. 

5. Identify the target as friend or foe. 

6. Lock onto the target with his elec- 
tronic system. 

7. Judge the rate of closure. 

8. Switch over to optical tracking. 

9. Convert to a lead pursuit course or a 
collision course. 

10. Fire and break off. k 

To do all this, the pilot may have from 
15 to 17 seconds (less time than it just took 
to read about it). Explains one Air Force 
officer: “The plane is a weapons system, and 
the pilot is a data link in that system.” 

Seventeen such “data links” fly F-100’s 
in.the 3594th Fighter Squadron at Nevada's 
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Nellis Air Force Base (billed as the “busiest 
airfield in the U. S. A. P.” with a takeoff 
or landing every 42 seconds night and day), 
where Col. Bruce Hinton, 36, is the training 
group commander. Of the 17 pilots in the 
squadron, 14 have Korean-combat experience, 
16 are married, the average age is 31. Says 
Hinton: “They’re different, each of them. 
Away from airplanes they have their own 
brand of individualism. But they have no 
eccentricities when they climb into that 
cockpit. They’re professionals. 

“That is the thing to remember. Today’s 
pilot is a professional. Like other profes- 
sionals, he has a set of ethics. What are 
they? To press on to a target. He’s not like 
a rifleman going over the top, where, if the 
social stimulus of the other men doesn’t 
push him over, someone will carry him over. 
No, our pilots go into targets alone. 
It’s a matter of ethics whether they press 
through the attack. I don’t think many 
would poop out in what you journalists call 
the moment of truth.” 


THE WAY IT IS 


At California’s Castle Air Force Base a 
World War II bomber veteran expresses the 
spirit of change as he tells of his new B-52, 
SAC’s “Long Rifle.” Says he: “Brother, this 
is the plane to end them all. It takes four 
railroad tank cars of fuel, flies at altitudes 
in excess of 9 miles. It’s as light as a feather 
to control, and yet it has a rudder four 
stories high, and it weighs 390,000 pounds at 
take-off. I’ve got the power of 30 diesel 
locomotives out there on the wings.” But 
had not he once described the old B-29 in 
similarly glowing terms? “Sure—and I 
meant every adjective. And when they give 
me the next plane, I'll get even more excited. 
That’s the way it is.” 


Range and change have brought the Air 
Force a whole set of new problems, e. g., 
the low (11 percent) reenlistment rate of 
desperately needed technicians (some of 
the F—100’s, without enough trained men to 
maintain them, have been grounded.) But 
the new Air Force, in all its flux, is nonethe- 
less sustained by a stable strength. In its 
short 10 years of existence as a separate 
branch of the armed services, it has ac- 
quired tradition, theory, individuality, dis- 
cipline and a high sense of mission—all while 
being constantly at work to meet the threat 
that the United States has never known be- 
fore, intercontinental war. 


Big United States Question: How Far Is 
Out? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
following article by Robert M. Hallett, 
Latin American editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, entitled “Big United 
States Question: How Far Is Out?”: 

Bic UNITED STATES QUESTION: How Far Is 
Our? 
(By Robert M. Hallett, Latin American editor 
: of the Christian Science Monitor) 

WASHINGTON.—The United States will soon 
come face to face with a crucial question: 
How far is “out”? That is, how far out to 
sea does national sovereignty extend? 

A meeting to be held at Ciudad Trujillo, 
in the Dominican Republic, the middle of 
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this month, will take up this subject under 
the general heading of the Continental Shelf 
and Marine Waters.” 

Certain Latin American countries—led by 
Chile, Ecuador, Peru—have full steam up ina 
drive for support for their 200-mile offshore 
claim. ` 

They have had some success among other 
Latin American Republics. Costa Rica signed 
a protocol to this effect. El Salvador in its 
constitution solemnly claims 200 miles. 
Mexico wants control of waters over the 
Continental Shelf. 

Other countries, 
strongly committed. 

The United States is seriously concerned. 
For the United States, it is not merely the 
question of interference with fishing rights 
and nullification of the old tradition of free- 
dom of the seas, it gets down to a basic 
consideration of defense. 

In other words, if national boundaries 
stretch out 200 miles, control of the air- 
space above will go along with it. This would 
mean for example a crazy-quilt pattern of 
almost indeterminable borders in the Carib- 
bean. 


however, are not so 


WHERE TO DRAW LINE? 


And if any country should decide to ban 
air activity in an emergency, United States 
freedom of movement might be restricted, 
or at least a difficult diplomatic or military 
situation might evolve. Naval maneuvers in 
the Caribbean might require permits from 
several countries. > 

Many of the Latin American countries are 
today involved in border disputes that date 
back down the centuries and agitate inter- 
American relations. 

The latest claims might open up a whole 

new era of border snarls over watery terri- 
tory. 
While emphatically opposed to the Latin 
American position, the United States agrees 
that the 3-mile limit is an anachronism. It 
was set a couple of centuries ago in an age 
when land batteries could effectively control 
an areå of that extent from shore. 

But where to draw the line without inter- 
fering with the tradition of freedom of the 
seas? 

After a study, the International Law Com- 
mission of the United Nations reported that 
three was agreement that 3 miles should be 
the minimum and that the maximum any 
country might rightfully claim would be 12 
miles. 

Furthermore, the United States position is 
perhaps weakened somewhat, in Latin eyes 
at least, by the fact that it claims that Con- 
tinental Shelf resources underwater belong 
to the Nation, but that the waters above are 
free. The Latins say they are just extend- 
ing this line upward—although some claims 
reach much farther than the shelf itself. 


GLOBAL APPLICATION 


The whole controversy arises out of the 
fact that the world is entering upan an era 
of increased use of the ocean for exploita- 
tion of its resources—fisheries, minerals, oil, 
and possibly even foodstuffs. 

One of the strongest points in the United 
States argument is that international water 
boundary rules cannot be adopted for one 
part of the world. Any agreement would 
have to apply to the waters of the whole 
globe. 

The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions is scheduled to take up the whole sub- 
ject next fall. The United States delegates 
at the Ciudad Trujillo meeting will no doubt 
try to persuade the Latin Americans to post- 
pone the issue to the U. N. meeting. 

Latin Americans justify their position on 
the claim that foreign fleets are exhausting 
the fishery resources off their shores. If con- 
trols are not set up through extension of 


borders, they say, their economies will be 


hard hit. 

To a large extent—but not exclusively— 
Latin American nations are attempting to 
control fishing by United States trawler 
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fleets within what they consider their 
oceanic borders. Over the past couple of 
years United States fishermen have got into 
difficulty with Mexico over shrimp fishing in 
the Caribbean; and with Peru and Ecuador 
over tuna fishing off their coasts. 

This alleged poaching has had much to 
do with Latin American emotionalism over 
the issue of water boundaries. 

The United States hopes this whole issue 
can be compromised on the basis of con- 
servation agreements. The Nation has long 
had conservation pacts with other countries 
on the high seas where restriction has been 
necessary. 

It will undoubtedly indicate at Ciudad Tru- 
jillo a readiness to negotiate with the Amer- 
ican nations similar agreements to control 
fishing, where necessary, 


NO SOLID EVIDENCE? 


United States experts say no solid evidence 
has been brought forth to back arguments 
that United States fishermen are exhausting 
fish supplies in waters off any of the Latin 
American Republics. 

The United States would view with con- 
cern any railroading of the 200-mile limit 
proposal at the conference. Some Washing- 
ton sources believe it might seriously en- 
danger the whole Organization of American 
States, which was not set up as a super- 
legislature but as a consultative body. 

What gives the United States particular 
concern is the fact that a few weeks ago an 
Inter-American Council of Jurists meeting 
in Mexico City came out in favor of the 
Peruvian - Ecuadorean - Chilean 200 - mile 
claim. This resolution may carry some 
weight at the Dominican Republic meeting, 
but it is hoped that more moderate counsels 
will be heeded. 


Lithuanian Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


: OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following resolution 
adopted by Americans of Lithuanian 
ancestry, in the city of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., in protest to the occupation and 
control of Lithuania by the Russians: 


Resolution adopted by Americans of Lith- 
uanian ancestry, in the city of Wilkes-Barre, 
this 12th day of February 1956, while com- 
memorating the 38th anniversary of the 
independence of Lithuania: 

“Whereas on this day, our great Nation is 
celebrating the birthday of one of its most 
illustrious sons, the great emancipator, 
champion of freedom and liberty with jus- 
tice to all; and 

“Whereas our great Nation, ever mindful of 
the oppressed and enslaved, wherever they 
may be, is today reminded of the anniversary 
of Lithuanian independence, which inde- 
pendence this tiny peace-loving nation en- 
joyed for only a short while, having it re- 
stored 38 years ago; and 

“Whereas on the birthday of the great 
emancipator, America recalls the sad fate of 
Lithuania, which together with other Baltic 
nations, was invaded, overrun and enslaved 
by communistic Russia; and 

“Whereas while America celebrates the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, it extends 
hope to the doughty hearts of the Lithu- 
anians behind the Iron Curtain, and over 
the world everywhere, and reaffirms its posi- 
tion, that it, the American Government, shall 
enter into no treaty or agreement with Soviet 
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Russia that will acknowledge or ratify the 
Soviet annexations of Lithuania and the 
Other Baltic States: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That. we Americans and Amer- 
ican citizens of Lithuanian descent, while 
gathered here today, raise our voices in pro- 
test, against the intolerable condition of the 
Lithuanian nation, which is presently en- 
Slaved by Soviet Russia; 

“We further protest the Russian acts of 
genocide, which are calculated to destroy the 
Lithuanian race of people; 

“Resolved, That we appeal to the United 
States Government, and vigorously demand 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Lithu- 
ania, and the recognition of outstanding trea- 
ties, in order that complete freedom be re- 
stored to the Lithuanian nation and its 
People; and be it finally 

“Resolved, That we continue our pledges, 
of loyalty and support of the United States 
Government in its efforts to effect a just and 
lasting peace in the world and help restore 
Lithuania to the family of free nations of 
the world; and that copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to Dwight D. Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent of the United States; our various Sena- 
tors and Congressmen; and the Department 
of State.” 

ADAM MILIAUSKOS, 
President, Lithuanian Alliance of 
America, Seventh District. 
: JOHN R. VERBALIS, 
General Director, Lithuanian Radio 
Hour of Wyoming Valley. 


Farm Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I received 
a letter from my very good and personal 
friend, Mr. J. Dewey Singleton, of Ar- 
naudville, La., where I was born and 
reared. Mr. Singleton is not only an 
outstanding farmer and businessman 
but possesses old time qualities of deep 
rooted honesty and Christian goodness. 
Although he is a man of substance, he is 
very thrifty, and quite conservative in 
his views. I know Mr. Singleton to be 
a Democrat; I know also that he ad- 
mires the President of the United States, 
but I frankly do not know how he voted 
in 1952; so politics has nothing to do 
with the expression of his sincere con- 
vietions. 

Dewey invites me to pass his letter on 
to Mr. Benson, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Now, I know that Mr. Benson 
is a busy man and a letter of this kind 
might escape his personal attention. I 
understand, however, that Mr. Benson 
is an avid reader of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, so I have concluded to use the 
letter where it might do the most good. 

During last summer, I had to make a 
Speech in Breaux Bridge, La., a town 
near Arnaudville, La., on the occasion of 
the Young Men’s Business Club Farm- 
ers’ night where each member had one 
or more farmers as guests. I called on 
Mr. Singleton to get figures from him on 
the price of farm commodities produced 
right in his and my backyard because I 
happen to own a farm next to that of 
the Singleton’s. The figures I quote be- 
low were in large measure those sup- 
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plied to me by Mr. Singleton, but I had 
quite a talk with him about the prob- 
lems of our farmers. In our discussion 
we bounced around the thought that 
the farmers throughout the Nation, and 
particularly those in my area, were 
caught in a three-way squeeze. 

First. Since 1952, the last year of the 
Democratic administration, the price 
of things the farmers have to buy has 
gone up. The cost of tractors, tires, 
tools, materials, fertilizers, labor, and 
everything else on the farm has in- 
creased since 1952, along with the price 
of groceries, food, and clothing. 

Second. On the other hand, since 
1952, when Mr. Benson took over as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the price of the 
things the farmers sell has gone down 
something like 25 percent across the 
board and throughout the Nation. Ex- 
actly what does that mean to Mr. Single- 
ton, to me as a farmer, and to all the 
farmers in the parish—county—of St. 
Martin? Well here are the figures I ob- 
tained from Mr. Singleton and other re- 
liable sources: 


1952 | 1955 

Cotton, per pound- -.--2 <2 <=-25-2-s 2-3 $0.40 | $0.31 
Short grain green rice, per barrel of 162 

WOMAN, oo oo ee oe eee 90} 5.50 
Sweetpotatoes, per crate on season’s aver- 

SgS Toe Nob, 18nd )2: 5 oscs. dena te 2. 45 1.25 
Sugarcane, per ton with benefit pay- 

I a TE oa E E AAA PE AA 7.90 | 7.40 
Corn, per bormla sbeinn 2.75 | 1.50 


Third. And to add insult to injury, un- 
der the Republican regime, since 1952, 
the farmers throughout the Nation, and 
particularly those in my congressional 
district, sustained severe and unbearable 
acreage reductions. The cotton farmers 
sustained an acreage cut of 35 percent. 
The rice farmers suffered a reduction of 
37.7 percent. The acreage of the sugar- 
cane farmers was reduced by 30 percent. 
And still Mr. Benson preaches that he is 
opposed to regimentation. 

And what solution do they propose? 
Among other ineffective measures, they 
talk a great deal about a soil-bank and 
acreage-reserve program. Exactly how 
much will the farmers receive for each 
acre of land in the soil-bank or in the 
acreage-reserye pool? Will the farmers 
derive a profit from such laid by acreage? 
If there is a profit, will it be calculated 
according to good accounting methods, or 
will they fix it so that the supposed 
profit will turn out to a break-even point? 
And what about the sharecropper? Sup- 
pose the landlord places in the soil-bank 
and acreage-reserve program a part of 
the land the sharecropper used to culti- 
vate: will the sharecropper get a part 
of the money? I have not seen specific 
illustrative figures put out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that would provide 
accurate answers to these questions. 

But let me come back to Mr. Single- 
ton’s letter. We produce a great deal of 
cabbage in Mr. Singleton’s neighborhood, 
In fact, I grow cabbage also. The farm- 
ers are starting to market the current 
crop. On the date of Mr. Singleton’s 
letter, March 10, 1956, the price to the 
farmer was $10 per ton. Right in the 
country town of Arnaudville, surrounded 
by cabbage farmers, the housewife on 
that date was paying 8 cents per pound, 
or $160 per ton. Quite a spread, is not it? 
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Then Mr. Singleton bought a shirt in 
Arnaudville for $4.03, and he figures that 
aa hi was only 11 cents worth of cotton 

t. 

What is farm income? In my book it 
is production or volume, multiplied by 
price, less cost. Now if you reduce acre- 
age and thus reduce the volume and 
then lower the price and at the same 
time increase the cost, I think even Mr. 
Benson can figure that the farm income 
is bound to drop to depression level, 
The only ‘provision in the farm bill, 
which was debated for so long on the 
Senate side, that would provide an ef- 
fective and immediate improvement to 
farm income or a price increase was the 
90 percent of parity provision and that 
was the one provision that Mr. Benson 
is bent on throwing out the window. 

At this point I should like to insert 
Mr. Singleton’s letter in full, together 
with my reply thereto: 

ARNAUDVILLE, La., March 10, 1956. 
Congressman EDWIN E. WILLIS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: I do not want to burden you too 
much with the farmer’s problems but since 
writing you about sweetpotatoes something 
else has come up. = 

About 2 weeks back Mrs. Singleton bought 
a cabbage in one of the retail stores in 
Arnaudville. Being interested in cabbage 
and prospects of what we might get for 
them I asked her what it cost and she said 
8 cents per pound. This sounded like it 
might be high so I asked another store 
what they were selling for and they told. 
me the same price. Now the farmers have 
just started to ship from the Breaux Bridge 
and Cecilia sections and yesterday morning 
we called one of the buyers and asked what 
the farmers were getting and we were told 
$10 per ton. From $160 to $10 is quite a 
spread. à 

I am the owner of a light cotton shirt and 
recentiy I weighed it, with the buttons, and 
the weight is 51⁄4 ounces. Our cotton aver- 
aged about 32 cents per pound last year 
or 2 cents per ounce. You will note the 
cotton cost 11 cents for this shirt. It was 
priced to me at $3.95 plus 8 cents State sales 
tax or a total of $4.03. - 

When this has served its purpose if you 
like you might send it to Mr. Benson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and ask him what he 
thinks about it. 

Regards and best wishes. 

J. D. SINGLETON, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNTTEeD STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1956, 
Mr. J. D. SINGLETON, 
Arnaudville, La. 

DEAR DEWEY: My reply to your letter will be 
found in Monday’s CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
If Mr. Benson gets mad, don’t blame me. 

Very sincerely, 
EDWIN E. WILLIS, 
Member of Congress. 


Some Southerners Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I submit 
for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Record the following comments by Sen- 
ator Willis Robertson, of Virginia; 
Congressman Brooks Hays, of Arkansas; 
Hon. Colgate W. Darden, Jr., president 
of the University of Virginia; Hon. Boyd 
Campbell, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and 
board chairman of the Mississippi 
School Supply Co.; and Mr. C. A. Mc- 
Knight, editor of the Charlotte Observer, 
Charlotte, N. C., on their region’s state of 
mind and any specific American atti- 
tudes they feel are necessary in order to 
avoid violence and bring healing in a 
deteriorating situation following the Su- 
preme Court desegregation order, which 
appeared in the Saturday, March 10, 
1856, edition of the Christian Science 
Monitor: 
SOME SOUTHERNERS SPEAK 


To clarify national thinking this news- 
paper asked some southern leaders to com- 
ment on their region’s state of mind and any 
specific American attitudes they feel are 
necessary in order to avoid violence and 
bring healing in a deteriorating situation 
following the Supreme Court desegregation 
order. Replies appear below: 

From WILLIs ROBERTSON, United States 
Senator from Virginia: 

“Virginia recognizes the correctness of the 
1850 decision of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court and in the 155 subsequent decisions 
of State and Federal courts holding that the 
equal rights provision of a constitution could 
properly be satisfied by public schools for 
the white and colored races which are sepa- 
Tate but equal. 

“During the last 10 years notable progress 
has been made in the southern States in 
meeting that equality requirement. But 
that progress will be nullified by a program 
of rapid, enforced desegregation. In fact, 
public education for both races in some 
southern States would be destroyed. 

“The worst feature of the current desegre- 
gation effort, however, is the resulting bitter- 
ness and racial animosities in areas where 
harmony heretofore prevailed. Southerners 
believe that the cherished constitutional 
right of every citizen to select his personal 
associates is being violated, 

“The South is grateful for the leadership 
through the years of the Christian Science 
Monitor in urging that racial problems be 
approached from the standpoint of volun- 
tary cooperation rather than mandatory 
laws. 

“This was particularly illustrated by your 
editorial of January 26, 1950, which stated 
that the FEPC [Fair Employment Practices 
Commission] bill, then under discussion, 
would infringe the right of employers and 
union members to choose their associates 
and added: 

“‘It may be argued that they should be 
willing to choose their associates without 
regard to race or religion. But there is a 
vital difference between should and must. 
When the State tells the individual how he 
must choose his associates, it is interfering 
with a peculiarly intimate freedom. To cor- 
rect one injustice, it is committing another.’ 

“What is most needed to avoid violence 
and heal the situation today in the South 
is national recognition of the soundness of 
the viewpoint presented in that editorial.” 

. From Brooks Hays, Member of Congress, 
Arkansas: 

“The situation in parts of the South is ex- 
tremely serious, but strains on interracial 
harmony can be relieved by exertions of both 
races. I commend you for your previous 
efforts to interpret southern viewpoints to 
the Nation, and for your current effort to 
prevent further deterioration. 


“Most of the aims of the minority group 
were being steadily realized prior to the 
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Supreme Court decisions. Good faith and 
efforts to live by a rule-of-law tradition have 
been interrupted by extremists on both sides. 
The South properly resents ‘every form of 
threat to enforce immediate and complete 
integration by Federal power, and the diffi- 
culties are compounded by such threats. 

“Protests and reasonable criticism must 
not be construed as defiance and nullifica- 
tion. 

“We need an intelligent and understand- 
ing attitude by those outside the South who 
are concerned with our problem. More de- 
pends, however, on work at the local level. 
Participation by outsiders at the present mo- 
ment, even by those from adjoining counties, 
is causing some trouble. 

“Appointment of official State and local 
committees, which include both races, would 
be a great help. 

“The problem is not too great for a solu- 
tion if consultation is encouraged, and 
strengthened faith in the South’s intellec- 
tual and moral resources is displayed at this 
crucial stage. 

“The Supreme Court decisions should be 
studied widely, and clarifying interpretations 
should be sought by responsible officials. 
Above all, common sense should prevail. 
And in my judgment any effort to fan the 
fires of hatred will be sharply rebuked. 

“We have enough trouble in the world al- 
ready. Church leaders of both races are in 
an admirable position to use their influence 
for minmium demands of justice while 
stressing the necessity for preserving a bridge 
of understanding between the groups.” 

From Colgate W. Darden, Jr., president, 
University of Virginia: 

“It appears to me that much of the diffi- 
culty which confronts us arises out of the 
failure to comprehend the revolutionary na- 
ture of the 1954 decision of the Supreme 
Court and its far-reaching effect. It re- 
verses the whole pattern of life in those 
States maintaining separate schools. It 
touches the intimate family life of some 40 
million people. 

“To assume, as is being assumed in some 
quarters, that it is possible to change over- 
night, or for that matter within a few years, 
the habits, the customs, and prejudices, 
either good or bad, of generations is to fall 
victim to wishful thinking. 

“And to substitute emotions for reason— 
such an assumption fails utterly to take into 
account the magnitude and the delicate na- 
ture of the problem. 

“The situation, so far as I am able to judge 
it, has grown worse in recent months. I 
think the reason for this lies in what appears 
to be a demand that integration of the 
schools be carried out forthwith. This step 
the southern people are unwilling to take 
and insistence on it will bring, in my opin- 
ion, violence—and in the end disestablish- 
ment of the public-school system in many 
areas. 

“Time and great patience are going to be 
required to work out a plan which the lead- 
ers of both races in the locality concerned 
consider both equitable and workable. It 
can be done, but not as we are presently mov- 
ing.” 

From Boyd Campbell, president, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States; board 
chairman, Mississippi School Supply Co.: 

“The vast improvement in race relationship 
and the progress of southern Negroes in edu- 
cation, health, and economic opportunity 
were brought about by the enlightened lead- 
ership of men of good will in both races. 
This progress came to a jarring halt when 
the NAACP usurped local Negro leadership 
and by aggressive and intolerable methods 
undertook to speedily compel a condition 
that is contrary to the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion. 

“The problem is one that will not be solved 
by name calling and weight throwing. The 
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deteriorating relationship between the races 
in the South will continue as long as outside 
groups attempt to force integration upon us. 
History does not record a single instance of 
compulsory integration. It will not do so 
in this instance. 

“Meantime, there are heartaches aplenty 
on both sides, as we witness the result of 
years of patient effort being swept away 
ruthlessly by methods that engender hatred 
rather than good will. We can only hope 
that those who would condemn us would 
first try to understand us and to understand 
the vastly complex problem which is ours 
and which lends itself to no superimposed 
solution. If and when methods of pressure 
and compulsion are abandoned, the voices of 
the moderates of both races will be heard and 
heeded.” 

From C. A. McKnight, editor, the Charlotte 
Observer, Charlotte, N. C.: 

“I would be less than candid if I did not 
say I am gravely apprehensive over the state 
of affairs in the South today. 

“Resistance to the Supreme Court school 
ruling in parts of the region is firm, deter- 
mined and, in most cases, sincere. Rela- 
tions between the races have deteriorated 
seriously. The situation has all the ingre- 
dients to produce violence and mass dis- 
obedience of court orders. 

“What is desperately needed is a breath- 
ing spell during which some of the issues, 
now so confused, can be clarified. I see only 
two ways to gain such a respite: 

“1. The NAACP, having established a sig- 
nificant legal principle, could well afford now 
to delay further test cases in highly sensi- 
tive areas and turn its talents to the broader 
field of human relations in areas where 
transition is feasible. 

“2. In lieu of that, Federal district judges 
may be forced to adopt a less literal interpre- 
tation of the Supreme Court ruling and 
withhold desegregation orders where they 
patently cannot be enforced without en- 
dangering public order, or public education, 
or both. 

“In the final analysis, compulsion, legal or 
otherwise, will never be the answer. A better 
understanding of that fact outside the South 
would be helpful.” 


The Independence Day of Byelorussia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“ Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following statement 
on the occasion of the 38th anniversary 
of the Byelorussian National Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, the month of March is a 
memorable month for many peoples in 
Central Europe, who today are enslaved 
by international communism. 

March 14, for example, is the day 
when the Slovak people commemorate, 
with piety, the foundation of their Re- 
public in 1939, for which even today the 
underground of Slovakia fights. 

Also in March, the Hungarian patriots 
celebrate the heroism of their valiant 
generals and leaders who laid down their 
lives for freedom in 1849 in their fight 
against Austria’s supremacy. 

And on March 25, our friends from 
Byelorussia celebrate their 38th anni- 
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versary of independence and the estab- 
ishment of their National Republic. 

Byelorussia is situated in Eastern Eu- 
rope, bordering Russia in the north and 
east, Ukraine in the south, Poland in 
the west, and Baltic States in the 
northwest. It is about the size of Cal- 
ifornia—some_ 150,000 square miles, with 
about 18 million people. Both figures 
are taken with reference to the ethnic 
boundaries. ‘The officially existing so- 
called Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, with the Moscow-stamped pup- 
pet government, is much smalier in both 
respects. The Republic is a charter 
member of the United Nations. 

In its historic past the nation was a 
dominant factor in the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania, which in the 15th century 
established a union—later transformed 
into the commonwealth—with the Polish 
Crown in order to strengthen her de- 
fenses against Russian pressure. About 
1795 both nations lost their inde- 
pendence on account of their imperialist 
neighbors. Lithuania—the name later 
was changed to Byelorussia—became a 
part of the Czarist Empire; Poland was 
divided between Prussia and Austria. 

There were continuous efforts on the 
part of Byelorussians to regain freedom. 
In 1812, with-the help of Napoleon; ‘in 
1863 by armed uprising, but no decisive 
success could be claimed until the Octo- 
ber revolution in Russia offered another 
opportunity to shake off the chains of 
slavery. This time by the means of 
democratic self-determination, by the 
way, just before the famous principle 
was announced by President Woodrow 
Wilson at the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence. . Through the coordinated effort of 
all Byelorussian organizations a na- 
tional representation, consisting of 1,872 
delegates from all corners of the coun- 
try, convened in Miensk on December 18, 
1917. That First All-Byelorussian Con- 
gress became in fact the constituent as- 
sembly of Byelorussia. 

Though dispersed later by the armed 
Bolshevik intervention, nevertheless it 
, adapted, just in time, a resolution call- 
ing for the creation of a free and inde- 
pendent Byelorussian State, and elected 
an executive body—Byelorussian Na- 
tional Rada Council—and its presidium 
to lead the nation to that great goal. 
In the execution of that resolution, Rada 
solemnly proclaimed the independent 
Byelorussian National Republic by the 
-Third Constituent Act of March 25, 1918. 
The new republic was quickly recognized 
“de jure” by all her neighbors, except 
Russia, also by Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Georgia, Turkey and “de facto” by many 
other countries. 

In fact, the general situation of the 
country was a desperate one at that 
time. The war raged at its worst, for- 
eign troops crossed the country back and 
forth, one occupation succeeded the 
other. Under such conditions the or- 
ganization of administration and of the 
defense of the new state was rendered 
extremely difficult to the government; 
no wonder, then, that, after a short 
period of desperate armed resistance, de- 
prived of any assistance or even under- 
standing on the part of the western 
powers—the young republic fell the vic- 
tim of the newly organized Red Army 
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and by the treaty of Riga her territory 
was divided between Russia and Poland 
in 1921. 

To counteract the claims of the demo- 
cratic Government of Byelorussian Na- 
tion Republic which migrated abroad, 
Russian Communists sponsored the cre- 
ation of the already mentioned B. S. S. R. 
in Smolensk on January 1, 1919. 

That union republic is still in exist- 
ence, but never did the people of Byelo- 
russia accept the government forced 
upon them. They resisted it in any pos- 
sible way; they knew that Byelorussian 
National Rada—Council—and Govern- 
ment in exile are continuing the struggle 
against the Communist aggression for 
final liberation and restoration of the 
Byelorussian democratic and independ- 
ent statehood. Also they hope that 
their perennial craving for freedom and 
justice will eventually awake more un- 
derstanding and sympathy in the free 
West. 


Of Vital Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I submit 
herewith for publication in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD an editorial from the 
Panama City Herald entitled “Of Vital 
Interest” which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 23, 1956, issue and deals with the 
indeed very important matter of civil 
defense which generally has not been 
taken seriously enough by most of our 
citizens. It is hoped that the general 
apathy of Americans in regard to civil 
defense will be somewhat combated by 
articles of this nature. 

The editorial follows: 

Or VITAL INTEREST x 

“Why get excited about civil defense?” 
is a comment frequently heard in Panama 
City and the rest of the United States, and 
this apathy of Americans toward preparing 
for survival in case of enemy attack is an 
attitude that could prove fatal to thousands. 

Despite almost frenzied efforts by a few 
who realize the true dangers, civil defense 
has lagged in Bay County. Renewed efforts 
are being undertaken by the local CD or- 
ganization to get the program rolling in 
high gear. Volunteers are needed in every 
phase of civil defense, and response is neg- 
ligible thus far. 

Approximately 3,000 pieces of literature 
pertaining to civil defense were distributed 
last week by CD workers at a display on 


Harrison Avenue, and it is hoped that the . 


lesson taught in these folders will be taken 
to heart. Once the potential danger is real- 
ized by the general public, there should be 
little trouble in obtaining volunteers for this 
vital-work. If one is not interested in saving 
his own life, who is? 

Not since the War of 1812 has an enemy 
invaded the shores of our country, and 
therein lies the probable cause of American 
complacency. In the last 140 years, no enemy 
has even thought of such a thing. Adolf 
Hitler with his dream of world conquest 
never contemplated an invasion of the United 
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States, so far as anyone knows. He planned 
to isolate and bring this Nation to its knees, 

But the situation is vastly different today, 
even though invasion still might not be at- 
tempted were war to break out between Rus- 
sia and the western allies. Russia has a 
large submarine fleet and the atomic bomb. ` 
And undoubtedly the hydrogen bomb also. 
She also has a large bomber fleet capable 
of delivering deadly missiles to any part of 
our country. 

So far as we on the gulf coast are con- 
cerned, it is the Soviet submarine we have 
to fear most. One need only remember a 
few short years ago during World War II 
when German submarines were sinking 
American ships in sight of this same gulf 
coast. Now the Russians, with larger and 
improved submarines and guided missiles 
that can carry atomic warheads, present a 
formidable threat to our very existence. 

Because of its long coastline and impres- 
sive military bases close to the shore, Florida 
would be a tempting target for an aggressor 
nation. Logic tells us the guided missile 
center at Banana River, Tyndall Air Force 
Base, and the Navy Mine Defense Laboratory 
here, Eglin Air Force Base at Fort Walton 
Beach, and the Pensacola Naval Air Station 
could be prime targets for enemy attack. 

And the enemy wouldn’t have to send his 
bombers winging over the North Pole and 
all the way down here to accomplish his 
purpose. A fleet of submarines, armed with 
guided missiles and their atomic warheads, 
could wreak havoc on any or all of these 
Florida bases. To say he could not is the 
height of folly. 

These facts cannot be denied and should 
present a convincing answer to “Why get 
excited about civil defense?” Of course, all 
our hopes and prayers are for continued 
peace, but certainy we have no assurance 
such will be the case. In present precarious 
conditions, we have no assurance world holo- 
caust will not flare in the next minute, for 
that matter. 


With modern aggressors, declaration of 
war is a thing of the past. Lethal blasts on 
our own gulf shores could signal the next 
outbreak. And we won’t have any time to 
prepare, we'll be in the frontlines from 
the opening minutes. 

“Why get excited about civil defense?” 
We all want to live, and civil-defense train- 
ing offers us the best means of survival. Far 
better to train for a disaster that may never 
happen than be unprepared for the disaster 
that could happen at any moment, 


The Nixon Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


' Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Congressman EARL WILSON, of Indiana, 
sent to his constituents a letter on Vice 
President Nrxon which I think is both 
accurate and logical, and I am sure will 
be of interest to those who use the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for research or for 
current congressional action: 
THE NIXON QUESTION 
While Congress has been driving away at 
important business such as farm legislation,’ 
still the big news and topic of most conver- 
sation the past week has been about Vice 
President Nrxon. Is he suitable and accept- 
able to the people as Mr. Eisenhower's run- 
ning mate again in 1956? 
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As a Congressman representing for 16 years 
one of the most wholesome and down-to- 
earth districts in the country, I have some 
definite ideas about Nron—ideas I am sure 
represent the convictions of most of the peo- 
ple who have kept me in this job. 

I've known Dick Nixon a long time, in 
and out of Congress. A young war veteran 
from California, he was elected to the House, 
then the Senate, then to the Vice Presidency. 
He has performed most credibly all along the 
line. 

Nixon won the confidence and admiration 
of millions when he unmasked Alger Hiss. 
He made America aware of the diabolical in- 
tent and ruthless methods of the Kremlin, 
and of the extent to which communism had 
bored into vital circles of our Government. 

In doing this, he made powerful enemies 
who singled him out as the major target of 
a vicious smear campaign. This has gone on 
for 3 years and it has-been so successful as 
to aline some otherwise well-meaning col- 
umnists, editors, and commentators against 
Nixon. They tried to make him a “whipping 
boy.” This smear campaign recently reached 
its climax with the “dump Nixon” drive in- 
tended to split Republican ranks and bring 
about defeat of the 1956 Eisenhower ticket. 
Masterminds of this ambitious effort have 
outsmarted themselves, however. They’ve 
gone too far. 

Today, people are asking themselves: “Is 
there really anything wrong with NIXON? 
If so, what is it? What has he done; or what 
has he failed to do which means so much to 
the well-being and security of America?” 

They have found the truth, which simply 
is this: 

Nrxon has been a conscientious, hard- 
working Vice President, affable, helpful, and 
sympathetic to all who have contacted him. 
He has never shirked a job. His background 
is good, his record in war, in Congress and in 
the Vice Presidency is above reproach. He is 
of solid American Quaker stock, his mother a 
native of Jennings County, Ind. He likes his 
work, his boss, and his people. 

Next November the Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket will win by a landslide greater than 
in 1952, 


Clifford F. Hood at Gary, Ind., Golden 
Jubilee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, the 12th of March 1956, Roger 
M. Blough, chairman of the board of 
the United States Steel Corp., and Clif- 
ford F. Hood, president of the United 
States Steel Corp., and the board of di- 
rectors, came to Gary, Ind., from New 
York to commemorate the golden jubi- 
lee anniversary festivities which will be 
held in Gary this year. 

The following speech was made by 
Clifford F. Hood at the Founders Day 
banquet inaugurating the 50th anni- 
versary of the start of the Carnegie Illi- 
nois Steel Plant in Gary. This plant 
and its subsidiaries formed the nucleus 
for Gary, Ind., which is today a city of 
160,000 people. 

The speech follows: 

INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 

It is an honor to join with our Gary 
friends at this Founders Day dinner and I 
can assure you that to have a part in these 


_ prerequisite for continued success, 
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ceremonials will remain with me always as 
an unforgettable experience. 

It is only natural that United States 
Steel should feel a great deal of pride in 
being responsible for Gary's beginning. But 
you, the people of this community, who had 
visions and dreams, also, deserve a sub- 
stantial share of the accolades. When I 


reflect upon what you have done in the 


short span of half a century, I am reminded 
of a little quotation I use on occasion— 


*Here’s to the man who plans things, builds 
things, makes things. 
Who prates not of wonders of old, 
Nor gloats upon ancestral gold, 
But takes off his coat and takes ahold and 
does things.” 


It is obvious to all who want to see that 
the progress realized by Gary in the past 
half century is due in good measure to the 
people of this community who have planned, 
built and made things, who removed their 
coats, took hold, and did things. 

In testimony of this, just 50 years ago 
5 men stood not too distant from where 
we are now gathered. Around them 


stretched miles of snowcovered sand dunes ` 


and swamplands. For all practical purposes, 
this desolate area seemed cut off from the 
rest of the world. One of the men, a young 
engineer by the name of Ralph Rowley— 
many of you will recall him—wrote of this 
experience and gave us a vivid intimation 
of what passed through the minds of the 
small party that moved down from Chicago 
to preview the site of Gary. I quote him: 

“After waiting for some time, we saw 
an old lumber wagon, drawn by two horses, 
wending its way over the sandhills. When 
the driver finally arrived, he told us he 
had been sent to convey us to ow new 
‘home and office.’ We loaded our equipment 
and then climbed into the wagon, and after 
jolting and bumping through the sand for 
nearly two hours, finally reached our ob- 
jective, the Calumet Gun Club.” 

Four days later, 50 years ago today to 
be exact, the surveying crews began to 
sight across the dunes, staking off the area 
with orderly precision. The future city of 
Gary existed then only in the minds of a 
few determined and farsighted men. With- 
in our lifetime, however, it has become a 
leader in education, in city planning, in 
recreation and industrial might. It has over- 
come the many obstacles of rapid growth 
to stand today in its rightful place among 
the communities of the Nation. In short, 
we can say that Gary has outdistanced many 
cities three times its age. 

As a matter of fact, Gary and United 
States Steel grew up together. In 1906, 
United States Steel had an annual steel 
capacity of only a little more than 15 mil- 
lion tons. Today our steel capacity exceeds 
39 million tons. When United States Steel 
first came here to establish this great steel- 
producing center, the entire area on which 
our mills and the city of Gary are located 
was regarded as a barren waste. Today we 
like to feel that we have around 157,000 
friends and neighbors here in this commu- 
nity. 

You will understand, therefore, why I look 
upon it as an honor to convey the congratu- 
lations and warmest wishes of everyone asso- 
ciated with United States Steel Corp. 
to each of you representing the people, the 
government, the businesses the civic spirit 
and pride of Gary. The eyes of America 
are upon you this evening, and no one is 
more conscious of your potential and the 
role you will continue to play in the con- 
stantly rising standards of our Nation than 
those of us in the corporation who know 
your history and the great strides you have 
made. 

In the measurement of years, you are 
young, and youth is a priceless ingredient 
of progress. In the measure of accomplish- 
ments, you are ageless and this, too, is a 
Com- 
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bine these attributes with the willing efforts 
of your people—people who can plan and 
build and do the things which need to 
be done—and one can see that the future 
of Gary can be a period of tremendous ac- 
complishment—a period in keeping with 
your great achievements of the past. 


‘Adlai Odds-On- Choice’ in Florida 
Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and to 
include extraneous material, I submit 
herewith for publication in the ConcEs- 
SIONAL REcorRD an article by Rowland 
Evans, Jr., of the New York Herald Trib- 
une News Service entitled “Adlai Odds- 
On Choice in Florida Primary” which 
appeared in‘the March 13, 1956, issue of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald. 

The article follows: 


ADLAI Opps-ON CHOICE IN FLORIDA PRIMARY 
(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 


MyaMI, March 12.—Adlai E. Stevenson is 
the odds-on choice to take this State’s presi- 
dential primary in a campaign against Sena- 
tor ESTES KEFAUVER, Democrat, of Tennessee, 
marked thus far by an extraordinary voter 
apathy. 

Supported by a slate of 40 delegates in- 
cluding many of the State’s best-known po- 
litical figures, Stevenson tangles with the 
Tennessee Senator on May 29 in the second 
official direct contest between the two presi- 
dential candidates for delegates to the Demo- 
cratic Convention next August. The first en- 
counter is March 20 in Minnesota. Steven- 
son, although the ballot carries a slate fav- 
orable to him, is not an active participant in 
Tuesday’s New Hampshire primary. 

An effort by some Florida Democratic lead- 
ers to offer a third slate of delegates pledged 
to a favorite-son candidate in this State’s 
primary, flopped last week when the filing 
deadline came and went with no agreement 
on the favorite son. Senator SPESSARD HOL- 
LAND was exhorted to enter his name but re- 
fused. 

The result is that the presidential primary 
promises to be a lethargic affair ranking far 
behind an exciting gubernatorial primary in 
voter interest. The State supreme court has 
just ruled that incumbent Gov. Leroy Col- 
lins can run for a full 4-year term to succeed 
himself despite a constitutional prohibition 
on 2 successive terms by the same man. 
Governor Collins was elected in 1954 to fill 
out the 2-year unexpired term of the late 
Gov. Dan McCarthy, 

In addition to the gubernatorial race, 
Florida Democrats will also nominate scores 
of lesser candidates from justices of the peace 
to a United States Senator. 

Florida is a peculiar mixture of the tradi- 
tion of the Deep South, and the new attitudes 
and ideas moving here in astonishing volume 
from the North. Although President Eisen- 
hower took the State by 100,000 in 1952 the 
Democratic primaries are still the essential 
political testing ground. Nomination usu- 
ally assures election. The Republican Party 
is still in incubation. 

Stevenson and KEFAUVER both made brief 
exploratory vists to Florida in the past few 
months. Stevenson will return April 6 for 
a major speech at Jacksonville and short 
stops elsewhere in his bid for Florida’s 28 
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convention votes. His campaign managers 
were well pleased with the Florida reaction 
to Stevenson’s civil rights position. They 
say his policy of moderation on the question 
of school desegregation and other major is- 
sues exactly suits the temperament of most 
indigenous Florida Democrats as well as the 
horde of rich or pensioned northerners in- 
cluding some Democrats who came here for 
a visit and never went home. 

Two months ago some of Stevenson’s 
Florida friends were frankly worried about 
his prospect in the May 29 primary. That 
pessimism has now passed. The present 
outlook, they say, is that the 1952 Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee will beat KE- 
FAUVER as handly as did Senator RICHARD B. 
RussELL, Democrat, of Georgia, in the 1952 
primary. RussELL, an orthodox southern 
conservative dealt KEFAUVER one of his two 
primary defeats in 1952. 

Political neutrals also predict a handy 
Stevenson triumph. They tell you that in 
his 1952 campaign here KEFAUVER was rid- 
ing a crest of popularity which blew out of 
his 1950 crime and gambling exposé. That’s 
ancient history today they say. 

The KEFAUVER managers, however, are 
counting heavily on the Senator’s hand- 
shaking technique to bring him out on top 
next May. They say he will win this one. 
They conceded that his slate of delegates 
lacks the big political names—including two 
former Governors—to be found on Steven- 
son’s. But Florida's. new primary law, 
drafted by political scientists, may de-em- 
phasize the importance of individual names 
on the opposing slates of delegates. 

There has been no effort by either side to 
capitalize on the civil rights issue. The two 
candidates do not in fact appear to be very 
far apart on the question of school integra- 
tion, despite Kerauver'’s apparent capture of 
Negro sentiment in California last month. 


Tribute.to the Late James Capparell, of 
Hazleton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Hazleton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of March 
13, 1956, which pays tribute to the out- 
standing life of the late James Capparell, 
who passed away in Hazleton last week. 
Mr. Speaker, I, too, would like to take 
this opportunity to pay my sincerest re- 
spect to this fine gentleman who came to 
America from Italy at an early age and 
through hard work and devotion to his 
family established a wonderful record 
for which all his many friends and as- 
sociates are extremely proud. 

The article follows: 

JAMES CAPPARELL AN OPPORTUNIST 

That America is truly the land of op- 
portunity, was brought out forcefully yester-. 
day in the obituary of James Capparell who 
had built a stripping and construction em- 
pire în Hazelton. 

Leaving the sunny shores of Italy at the age 
of 10, the founder and the head of the Cap- 
parell Construction Co. must have had 
the hand of destiny as his guide. He came to 
Hazelton to begin a career as a water boy in 
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a coal stripping. Then, with a determination 
to get ahead, this man advanced step by step 
until he was able to establish his own com- 
pany. Of course he had ample help from a 
large family of sons, all of whom were im- 
bued with the same spirit—hard work and a 
progressive spirit. 

The saga of Jim Capparell’s life to too long 
and varied to bear repetition. Yet it should 
serve as an inspiration to others—for here 
was @ poor immigrant who came to a strange 
land to acquire fame and fortune. 

As he approached the fourscore mark, and 
it was time for him to slow down, Mr. 
Capparell had trained his sons to carry on. 
It was his honor to be the only president that 
the Capparell Stripping and Construction Co. 
ever had. And he lived to see the day that 
his eldest son would be the mayor of the city 
of his adoption. 

Hospitals, churches, schools, grottos, fire- 
houses and other public buildings have risen 
in our midst because of the generosity of 
this man who gained his knowledge the hard 
way. His philanthropic acts were so numer- 
ous, that many of them will go with him to 
his grave, unknown. 

Today the firm that bears his name em- 
ploys more than 600 men and owns.extensive 
properties and machinery. Headed by His 
Honor, Mayor S. Thomas Capparell as general 
manager, the sons of Jim Capparell will 
carry through—for they know better than 
anyone the struggles that their father had to 
make, to see his dream come true. 

James Capparell was active until the hour 
of his death. He had realized his every am- 
bition—and it was Hazelton’s good fortune 
that he had chosen this mountain city as 
his home when he landed on the shores of 
America. Here he reared a large and re- 
sourceful family that will carry on where he 
has left off. 


Cotton Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following article from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

COTTON COMMENT—FARMERS WHO Srupyr 
Loan LIMITATION PROPOSAL LIKE IT LESS 
AND LESS AS IMPLICATIONS OF MovE DAWNS 
on THEM—SMALL GROWER ALSO IS HURT 


(By Gerald L. Dearing) 


The more the implications of the crop-loan 
limitations are studied the less farmers, both 
large and small, like the idea. 

The fixing of a $100,000 ceiling on price 
supports, as adopted by the Senate, is seen 
as a shot aimed at the larger farms, but miss- 
ing its marks and hitting the smaller growers. 

A quick check of the alluvial area about 
Memphis indicates that about half the cot- 
ton produced in the area would have no 
price supports, even if the farmers did not 
use the CCC loans for oats, soybeans, wheat 
and barley or rice. Any loans on these com- 
modities would limit the loan on cotton 
and increase the amount unsupported. - 

In addition to the crops in the alluvial 
areas, there is the cotton grown in Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, and California. It is 
not inconceivable that a third of the crop 
could be produced outside price supports. 


‘ The impact of this amount of unsupported 


cotton on the markets would be tremendous. 
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CHEAP PRICES INDICATED 


It cari only result in buyers holding off 
purchases in an effort to obtain cotton as 
cheaply as possibJe. And this will not be dif- 
ficult, since there will be no-market for the 
current crop beyond the demands of the do- 
mestic mills. The export business will go to 
the cotton held in the CCC stocks under the 
competitive price export sales program. 

So far we have indicated a price to the 
larger grower somewhat under the loan level. 
But this loss to the larger grower is nothing 
to the hardship brought upon the smaller 
farmer. He will be faced with the simple 
choice of placing his cotton in the loan or 
selling in competition with the unsupported 
cotton on the open market. He will have no 
market until the unsupported cotton has 
moved, and probably not then, since it then 
will be difficult for the buyer to assemble 
and ship the small lots, 


CAN BE WORSE 


The plight of the small farmers, like those 
in north Alabama, will be even worse. These 
are the farmers who have seen their acreage 
cut back and cut back beyond the point of 
endurance, They have overplanted their 
small allotments by an acre or so, paid their 
penalty and increased their income by the 
extra cotton they have grown at half price. 

In some areas this practice has been gen- 
eral with about 40 percent of the small farm- 
ers. Their cotton, because of the overplant- 
ings, is ineligible for the loan. They have, in 
the past, been forced to sell slightly under the 
loan, but they have had little competition at 
that level. Under the loan limitations they 
will be competing with the other unsup- 
ported cotton. Lacking the financial strength 
of the others, they must sell at whatever price 
they can get. They will get the lowest price 
paid. 


Conference Report on H. R. 8320 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include the following statement: 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON CONFERENCE 

REPORT on H. R. 8320 

The issue involved in the conference re- 
port on H. R. 8320 is simple. The question 
is should the following programs be ex- 
tended: 

1. School milk program (expires June 30, 
1956). 

2. Brucellosis eradiction program (expires 
June 30, 1956). 

3. Veterans’ hospitals and Armed Forces 
milk program (expires December 31, 1956). 


SUMMARY OF PROBLEM 


House passed H. R. 8320 HARSEN 
February 1, 1956. The bill provided for addi- 
tional fund to carry school milk and brucel-« 
losis programs to this June 30. 

The Senate passed H. R. 8320 unanimously 
on February 8, 1956. As passed by Senate, 
the bill included the additional funds plus 
Senate amendment to extend the school milk 
and brucellosis eradication program and also 
the veterans’ hospital and Armed Forces milk 
programs for 2 more years (to 1958). 

The conference committee at the insistence 
of the Domocrat House managers has reported 
the bill back to the House with the Senate 
amendment stricken from the bill. 
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This course was insisted upon by Democrat 
House members of the conference committee 
in spite of the fact that the House last year 
in H. R. 12 (the general farm bill that is still 
pending in Senate) approved a 1-year exten- 
sion of the school milk program and a 2-year 
extension of the brucellosis eradication pro- 
gram, 

There can be but one reason for the posi- 
tion taken by the Democrat managers of the 
House, a desire to keep these programs in 
suspense.as part of the general farm bill for 
bargaining purposes. It will thus remain as 
a club over the heads of those who believe in 
the desirability of these programs but who 
may oppose other provisions of the general 
farm bill. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY SITUATION 


Adoption of the conference report by the 
House will send the bill (H. R. 8320) to the 
President without the extensions. 

Rejection of the conference report by the 
House will pave the way for a motion in the 
House to concur in the Senate amendments 


and thus send the bill to the President with 


the extensions. 

Neither rejectlon nor adoption of confer- 
ence report will affect the emergency funds 
needed by the school milk or brucellosis pro- 
grams to carry them through the remainder 
of the fiscal year. 

A vote for the adoption of the conference 
report will be a vote against the extension 
of the school milk, the veterans’ hospital 
and Armed Forces milk programs, and the 
brucellosis eradication program. 

A vote against the adoption of the confer- 
ence report will be a vote for the extension 
of the school milk, the veterans’ hospital, 
and Armed Forces milk programs, and the 
brucellosis eradication program, 


The Rule of Government in Housing and 
Real Estate Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to insert in the Recorp a speech 
delivered by Hon. ALBERT Rains before 
the American Bankers Association at 
their annual convention in New York on 
March 7. I am sure the Members will 
be interested in this splendid discussion 
of the Government’s role in housing. 
Congressman Rarns is a recognized au- 
thority on this subject and I am very 
pleased to bring it to the attention of the 
House. 


THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN HOUSING AND 
REAL ESTATE FINANCING 


Mr. Chairman, the banking system plays a 
vital, indeed an indispensable, role in our 
private-enterprise economy. Through your 
institutions flows the stream of commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural credit which is 
the lifeblood and invigorating force of our 
economy. The layman like myself often 
finds the banking process somewhat myste- 
rious in its complicated and technical work- 
ings, but he is nonetheless aware that our 
economy would die without the flow of credit 
necessary to sustain it. 

While the extension of commercial, indus- 
trial, and agricultural credit is widely recog- 
nized as the prime function of commercial 
bankers, we must not overlook the tremen- 
dous contribution made by commercial 
banks in the field of housing construction 
and home-mortgage financing. 
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Available statistics bear eloquent testi- 
mony on this point. According to the latest 
Federal Reserve Board statistics commercial 
banks hold nearly $16 billion in residential 
mortgage loans. Although some of this total 
includes loans on apartment structures—the 
'$16 billion total looms large against the 
approximately $88 billions national total of 
mortgage debt estimated to be outstanding 
on 1- to 4-family homes. 

Looking at the Government-aided sector 
of mortgage finance, I find that commercial 
banks hold nearly $4.6 billion in FHA-in- 
sured loans and about $3.7 billion in GI 
loans. This represents nearly one-third of 
the national total of FHA loans outstanding, 
and about 15 percent of the GI loan total. 

In terms of more recent activity commer- 
cial banks account for about 15 percent of 
GI loans. Most recent FHA figures show 
that commercial banks made about 1 FHA 
loan in 3. In the case of project mort- 
gages—e. g.; 213 cooperative loans and sec- 
tion 207 apartment loans—-the share of 
commercial banks is even greater. In 1954, 
commercial banks accounted for about 57 
percent of total FHA project mortgages. 

I would like aISo to compliment the mu- 
tual-savings banks for their great contribu- 
tion in the housing finance field. Funds 
from these institutions give a strong under- 
pinning to home construction and home 
finance in many areas of the country. 

Mutual-savings banks hold over $15 bil- 
lions in residential mortgages, very close to 
the portfolio total of commercial banks. 


- Their holdings of FHA and GI loans are 


even larger, totaling nearly $10 billion or 
approximately one-fourth of the national 
total of Government-supported housing 
loans. 

These statistics do not tell the whole story 
by any means, of course. They do not give 
proper weight to the prominent, possibly 
the dominant, role played by bankers in 
supplying the construction financing which 
builders must have to proceed. Nor do they 
give weight to the mortgage warehousing ac- 
tivities of commercial banks which are so 
beneficial in smoothing out the flow of credit 
in the home-financing process. 

And now I would like to turn to the Wash- 
ington scene and discuss some of the things 
which our subcommittee on housing has 
been doing, and also to give you some of 
my views on the general subject of the 
proper role of Government in the housing 
and real-estate finance field. 

Recognizing that the housing industry is a 
Kingpin in our economy and that the Gov- 
ernment conducts a variety of programs in 
the housing field, the House of Representa- 
tives last June passed a resolution authoriz- 
ing the Banking and Currency Committee to 
study and investigate virtually all phases of 
the Government-assisted housing programs. 
.Acting under this resolution the Banking 
and Currency Committee set up a Subcom- 
mittee on Housing. I was greatly honored 
to be named chairman of the Subcommittee. 


Gentlemen, I want to say that our sub- 
committee has really been at work. Over 
the past few months, we have held five field 
hearings in New York, Philaladphia, Los An- 
geles, Chicago, and Cleveland. In most cases, 
the hearings extended for several days and 
we heard expert testimony of every shade an 
variety of opinion from Government officials 
and industry representatives with a first- 
hand knowledge of local problems. 

We carefully selected subject areas in 
which real problems were apparent—areas in 
which we hoped that the subcommittee’s la- 
bors would produce tangible results. The 
subjects initially selected for study included 
the slum clearance and urban renewal pro- 
grams, the multi-family housing programs 
under FHA, and the problems of mortgage 
credit. - 

I think that our efforts in these hearings 
haye borne fruit. After careful study of all 
the testimony presented, we have issued re- 
ports on these subjects which recommend 
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legislative changes and also contain sugges- 
tions. for changes in administrative policy 
on the part of the executive agencies con- 
cerned. 

We have attempted to be objective and 
fair in our reports but.at the same time have 
pulled no punches. For example, we were 
greatly distressed to find that the slum 
clearance and urban renewal programs were 
bogged down in a morass of administrative 
red tape. We found a timid and negative 
attitude on the part of many Government 
officials—and a lack of drive and the bold 
imagination which must be present if the 
grave problems of slum elimination and pre- 
vention are ever to be solved. Our criticisms 
on these matters were expressed in strong 
language, 

We have tried, however, to make our criti- 
cism constructive. If you will examine our 
report on slum clearance and urban renewal, 
you will find that we made a long series of 
recommendations on things which can and 
should be done to make the slum clearance 
and urban renewal program more workable 
and effective. 

I by no means wish to imply any lack of 
interest on your part in the challenge of 
slum clearance and prevention, but as bank- 
ers you will probably be more interested in 
the subcommittee’s report on mortgage 
credit. Our mortagage credit report dis- 
cusses the question of discounts, of credit 
controls, of mortgage warehousing—all 
timely subjects, indeed. 

In this field too we had concrete recom- 
mendations to make, both of a lagislative 
and an administrative policy nature. You 
may not agree with some of the views we 
champion, but I think you will agree we 
went into the subject deeply and conscien- 
tiously. 

I hope you will read our reports and I 
can assure you we will be glad to have the 
benefit of your comments. Our subcom- 
mittee will undoubtedly play a role in the 
evolution of the general housing bill, which 
will emerge before the gavel sounds a close 
to the 2d session of the 84th Congress, 

Last month in Washington we held a hear- 
ing on the general subject of the operations 
of the Federal National Mortgage Association. 
Because of the excessive discounts on GI 
and FHA loans which the subcommittee 
learned about in some areas, and because 
FNMA has a support role for such mortgages, 
we thought it would be timely to restudy 
FNMA’s organization and operation to see 
what changes, if any, should be made to 
make it a more effective support. 

We heard views which varied considerably. 
On the one hand, the home builders proposed 
some rather sweeping changes which would 
greatly liberalize FNMA’s secondary market 
operation. In addition to the present mort- 
gage purchase authority, the home builders 
proposed that FNMA be authorized to re- 
discount GI and FHA mortgages and also to 
issue standby commitments with certain 
limitations. 

At the other end of the spectrum, we heard 
considerable testimony against any further 
liberalization in FNMA’s program. Gener- 
ally, all of the institutional lender groups— 
including the spokesmen for the American 
Bankers Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks—took this 
view. 

Frankly, I do not know yet what our sub- 
committee will recommend in the way of 
FNMA legislation, Our report should be out 
before long and you may be sure we will 
have recommendations, but at the moment, 
we are still studying various alternatives, 

The subject of FNMA presents a conven- 
lent point of departure from which to launch 
into a more general discussion of the nature 
of our problems in the housing field and 
more specifically, what the role of the Fed- 
eral Government should be in relation to 
these problems, 
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Now certainly no thinking person believes 
in Government for Government’s sake. Only 
the anarchist on the other hand believes that 
& country can exist without some govern- 
Mental powers and control. The real issues 
is the degree to which the Government 
Should intervene. 

Whether we like it or not, the Govern-~ 
Ment is deeply involved in the housing field. 
With the onset of the great depression, the 
Government was forced to intervene in the 
housing economy, for example, to rescue 
homeowners from foreclosure with loans 
from the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
and to stabilize the mortgage market; stim- 
Ulate home construction through the estab- 
lishment of the FHA insurance program, 
Creation of the home-loan bank system was 
necessary to provide a credit backstop to our 
Nation’s savings and loan associations. Con- 
Struction of low rent subsidized public hous- 
ing units was undertaken with a twofold 
purpose—(1) to provide decent housing for 
the low-income families which could not 
afford private housing; and (2) to help clear 
our Nation's slums. 

Again, whether we like it or not, there 


has been since World War II a continuing 


expansion of government activities in the 
housing field. As major examples, we have 
Seen a tremendous increase of the GI home 
loan program for veterans. We have seen 
enacted a large scale program for loans and 
grants for slum clearance and urban re- 
newal. 

Now all of these programs are not just de- 
vices of the devil fashioned by some evil 
Planner who are interested in expanding 
government power with no valid purpose 
in mind. All of these programs were con- 
ceived and put into operation by the Amer- 
ican people through their representatives 
because they were necessary to meet a real 
and valid national need. 

And most significantly, none of these pro- 
grams has really been competitive with pri- 
vate enterprise. These programs have either 
furnished supplemental assistance so that 
private capital and private enterprise could 
do a more effective job or as in the case of 
the low rent housing program, they have 
met a pressing social need which just could 
not be achieved without direct public sub- 
sidy. 

I am convinced that these governmental 
housing programs have greatly assisted our 
economy and the national welfare, and they 
have done so with a minimum of Govern- 
ment interference with private enterprise, 
and I believe that many enlightened busi- 
nessmen share my view. 

Now let me make it clear that I am an 
advocate of the middle ground. I think that 
each proposal must be carefully considered 
on its merits. And the adoption of any new 
Government program—should be done only 
when it is clearly in the public interest and 
becausg it is necessary to meet an unfilled 
need. 

But by the same token, I cannot go along 
with those who blindly oppose any change 
in the status quo. We must face the fact 
that in this great growing economy of ours, 
some degree of balanced change in our poli- 
cies and programs is inevitable. 

I would like if I may to discuss several 
specific examples in an attempt to make my 
position clear: 

Take public housing, which is a scare word 
in many quarters. I frankly cannot under- 
stand how enlightened men with a compre- 
hension of our social and economic problems 
can oppose a reasonable public housing pro- 
gram, 

Our home building industry has done a 
monumental job in providing excellent hous- 
ing at a moderate price for a large majority 
of our families. Likewise, for many other 
middle- and lower middle-income families 
decent accommodations are available at a 
reasonable price or rent from our huge stock 
of existing housing. 
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But the blunt fact remains that private 
industry cannot supplye adequate and de- 
cent housing for many of our low income 
families. Many of these families are forced 
to pay disproportionately high rents for the 
privilege of living in slums. I for one can- 
not be complacent as long as this social and 
economic fact exists. In the words of a 
great and eloquent American, “Are we really 
prosperous when our national income is going 
up but our schools are becoming more 
crowded, our slums more contagious. Sure, 
the figures on the paycheck are important, 
but is a family really prosperous if it lives 
in an urban jungle where juvenile delin- 
quency takes growing children for its prey? 

“We are for a country where no man’s 
home is blighted by smoke, dirt, and noise 
and cut off from sunlight, trees, and air.” 

Until I can see some workable alternative 
proposed—and I have yet to see one that 
makes real sense—I am going to continue to 
fight strongly for a low rent public housing 
and for an effective slum clearance and urban 
renewal program. Admittedly these pro- 
grams involve Government intervention and 
they involve Government subsidy. But like- 
wise the FHA and GI programs involve Gov- 
ernment intervention and Government sub- 
sidy. I am for all of these programs—be- 
cause they meet desirable social needs, keep 
competition with private enterprise to a 
minimum, and help us to maintain-a pros- 
perous and expanding economy. 

I think we can take the Federal National 
Mortgage Association as another example. 

The main thesis developed by representa- 
tives of banking groups at our recent FNMA 
hearing seemed to be that the private morg- 
age market is capable of meeting all legiti- 
mate mortgage needs. 

Now that may be true in some parts of the 
country. But, gentlemen, I can tell you that 
it is not true in the South and West, includ- 
ing my own home State of Alabama. In 
many parts of the country it is extremely 
difficult to obtain FHA and GI financing ex- 
cept at a prohibitive cost. Many of us in 
Congress are deeply concerned about the 
high and unreasonable discounts on Gov- 
ernment-assisted mortgage loans which pre- 
vail in many areas. The unsatisfied mortg- 
age financing needs of minority groups is 
another example of a deficiency in our exist- 
ing financing machinery. 

So I cannot in good conscience take the 
negative stand that all is well in the mortg- 
age world. I am certain we will recommend 
some amendments to improve FNMA so it 
can do a better job in supporting the private 
market, in remote and high-discount areas. 

There is another area of need—which is 
not now being met—I refer to the problem of 
decent housing at a reasonable cost for our 
elderly citizens. 

A ground swell of sentiment seems to be 
growing in Congress in response to this un- 
met need. Many bills to provide housing aid 
for the elderly have been introduced. I shall 
shortly introduce a bill which would provide 
low-cost, long-term financing for non-profit 
corporations such as charitable groups to 
build low-cost housing for older people. It 
is my hope that the bill will receive favor- 
able action in this session. 

As a matter of fact, I hope there will be 
action taken in all of these sectors in the 
1956 Housing Act; a provision for a sizable 
number of low-rent public-housing units, 
some amendments to make FNMA a more 
effective support facility, and a program for 
housing for the elderly. 

The 1956 act will undoubtedly contain 
other provisions. It will provide for the 
necessary extensions of the various FHA pro- 
grams. It will probably extend and lib- 
eralize the title VIII military-housing pro- 
gram. It will probably contain some lib- 
eralizing features in the FHA title I home- 
improvement loan program,- I hope also it 
will contain liberalizing amendments to 
make the FHA section 207 rental-housing 
program more effective, and also changes to 
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liberalize the section 221 program designed 
to supply housing for persons displaced by 
urban-renewal operations. 

Whether it will contain anything relat- 
ing to the GI loan program I cannot say. 
The present law expires in July 1957. While 
veterans’ housing legislation falls under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee for Veterans’ 
Affairs, I would like to emphasize my per- 
sonal support of the GI loan program and 
state my hope and belief that provision 
will be made for some form of reasonable 
extension of this act. 

Of course, any prediction as to what will 
finally emerge in the way of housing leg- 
islation is hazardous. The great democratic 
process of lawmaking in our country is a 
complicated one and no one can ever be 
certain about the final outcome. But we 
can be sure that all sides will have their 
innings in shaping the end result. And I 
am also confident that the end product 
will provide housing legislation to help build 
a stronger and sounder housing economy 
and in so doing to promote the national 
welfare. 


Your Money’s Worth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I sub- 
mit herewith for publication in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record an article from the 
Tallahassee Democrat entitled “Your 
Money’s Worth,” appearing in the 
February 13, 1956, issue, written by Miss 
Sylvia Porter. 

The article follows: 

Your MONEY’S WORTH— FLORIDA Is POISED FOR 
GREAT FUTURE 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

MiamiI.—“Today, people think of Florida 
as the extreme southeastern corner of the 
United States. Ten years from today, Florida 
will be recognized as the State in the center 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

“Geography alone will be an immense 
factor in our great rate of growth as the 
industrial, cultural, and political ties be-. 
tween our country and the Latin American 
nations are strengthened.” 

Thus LeRoy Collins, Florida's handsome, 
industry-wooing Democratic Governor be- 
gan his answer to my question: “What do 
you foresee for Florida 10 years from now?’'— 
and his enthusiasm went up from there. 

What’s more, the certainty he expressed 
in our exclusive talk about Florida’s long- 
term expansion and prosperity was echoed 
by every industrialist and.banker I inter- 
viewed here. As a sample: 

“Everything will be bigger and better but 
the weather, which already is ideal. We're 
entering a solid growth phrase”; Leonard 
Abess, president of the Industrial National 
Bank of Miami and a major investor in land 
and financial institutions throughout the 
State. Abess isn’t just talking optimism; 
Abess’ bank is now building new five-story 
building according to blueprints that antici- 
pate the addition of five more floors within 
10 years. 

“Florida is growing faster than even we 
expected—and we have been accused of being 
overoptimistic’: McGregor Smith, board 
chairman of Florida Power & Light Co. 
Smith’s company is projecting its building 
program on the basis that population in the 
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Miami area will have risen a minimum of 
100 percent in the next 10 years, 

“By 1966, we'll just be starting our real 
expansion. Florida will flourish at a rate 
that will be geometric, not arithmetic”: 
Baron de Hirsh Meyer, president of Miami 
Beach Federal Savings & Loan Association. 
Miami Beach Federal also is putting up a new 
building—the tallest office building so far 
constructed in Miami Beach. : 

The surprise will þe if it doesn’t happen. 
Florida seems spectacularly poised for a pe- 
riod of major long-term development. 

Her climate needs no comment. There is 
no doubt that the number of annual tourists 
to this State will continue to zoom. And in 
addition: 

She'll be helped by the vast progress in 
transportation in this jet age. As Governor 
Collins put it, “Florida soon will be only 
a couple of hours away from the front porch 
of every home in the land.” 

She'll be helped by the increase in leisure 
time. In Baron de Hirsh Meyer’s words: 
“As automation takes over and people get 
longer and more vacations, more and more 
will come here to visit and to settle.” 

She’ll be helped by the steady and strong 
movement of industry to the State. “Here, 
industry is in its infancy,” emphasized Abess 
again and again during our interview. 
“Chemicals should be a top growth industry 
in this State in the next 10 years. Electron- 
ics, aircraft equipment, food packaging, in- 
surance, atomic energy—these are sure bets.” 


ECONOMIC INDIGESTION 


The probability is Florida’s population 
will at least have doubled and passed the 
7 million mark within 10 years. From 33d 
in State population rank in 1900, she will 
have moved into the first 10. 

The odds are the total of manufacturing 
plants will have soared to over 10,000 
against only 3,000 in 1950. The chances 
are the number of jobs in industry will 
have quadrupled. 

It’s not all joyous, though. Right now, 
some areas of Florida are showings signs of 
economic “indigestion.” Competition is get- 
ting rougher and making money is by no 
means the cinch it was. 

And a growth of the heroic size projected 
must produce problems of equal magnitude. 
In our talk, the governor didn’t even at- 
tempt to deny the enormous problems—the 
insatiable demand for schools and roads; 
the nightmare pressures which develop when 
whole regions develop virtually overnight. 

But these are problems that face many 
other sections of our land—sections that 
don’t have Florida’s glittering advantages. 

In Florida, forecasting is a lot easier than 
in my hometown. Within 10 years, this 
State is sure to be a great force—in agri- 
culture, in industry, in commerce, in tour- 
ism. And in politics. 


Cotton and OTC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, a great deal of talk has been going 
on about American participation in the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation, but 
very little specific information has been 
available. As one concerned with the 
effect of OTC membership on all 
branches of the American cotton indus- 
try, I asked President Eisenhower for a 
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specific statement about OTC and Amer- 
ican cotton and cotton products. 

I think the information contained in 
the reply from the White House, which I 
insert as a part of my remarks, makes it 
clear that it is in the best interest of the 
American cotton farmer and the Ameri- 
can textile worker and manufacturer for 
the United States to accept. the agree- 
ment on the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
_Washington, March 12, 1956. 
The Honorable FRANK E. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SmirH: Certainly we appreciate 
your repeatedly expressed deep personal 
interest in the relationship of the proposed 
organization for trade cooperation to the 
problems of the cotton-textile industry of 
the United States. In order that there be 
no possibility of misunderstanding about this 
important matter, I am pleased to furnish 
the following information. 

United States acceptance of the agreement 
on the Organization for Trade Cooperation 
(OTC) will not cause injury to the United 
States cotton textile industry. It would, on 
the contrary, be of material benefit to the 
industry by getting foreign restrictions re- 
moved so that export markets could be 
opened to American textiles. 

United States membership in the OTC will 
in no way alter United States tariffs or the 
trade policies of the United States. It will 
change neither the tariff concessions grant- 
ed under the general agreement nor the safe- 
guards which are available to domestic in- 
dustry and contained in the general agree- 
ment and in domestic legislation. For ex- 
ample, the domestic industry will continue 
to have the same right of recourse as in the 
past .to the trade agreements escape clause, 
which provides for increases in duties or the 
imposition of quotas if increased imports 
resulting from a concession cause or threaten 
serious injury. 

President Eisenhower, in his letter to Rep- 
resentative JosEPH W. MARTIN, JR., last year 
stated the policy of the administration. He 
said, “no American industry will be placed 
in jeopardy” by the administration of 
the Trade Agreements Act. 

The American cotton textile industry has 
an appreciable export business. Toward the 
end of last year, for example, United States 
exports of cotton textiles were running at an 
annual rate of some 550 million square yards, 
and imports, at about 120 million square 
yards. In view of its export interest, this 
industry actually has much to gain from 
the OTC. By making the administration of 
the general agreement more effective, the 
OTC will help the United States get the 
full benefits of that agreement. The bene- 
fits include tariff concessions granted by 
other countries, a general prohibition against 
protective quotas, and the requirement that 
quotas imposed by many other countries for 
balance-of-payments purposes must be re- 
laxed and eliminated as the financial posi- 
tions of those countries improve, 

While the general agreement has given 
American interests substantial protection 
from restrictive and discriminatory prac- 
tices abroad, there have been times when 
trade disputes have arisen among its con- 
tracting -parties. Whereas these disputes 
might ordinarily have caused serious damage 
to the traders and possibly the countries in- 
volved, the general agreement has provided a 
meeting place and a generally accepted body 
of principles which have led to a settlement 
of these disputes. United States textile in- 
terests have already benefited from the agree- 
ment in this way. A few years ago the Cuban 
Government imposed a virtual embargo on 
United States textiles which led to thousands 
of dollars worth of goods piling up on the 
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docks and in custom warehouses in Cuba. 
The United States charged that the Cuban 
restrictions violated the general agreement 
and nullified or impaired tariff concessions. 
When Cuba refused to relax the restrictions, 
the United States brought the matter before 
the contracting parties to the GATT, which 
fortunately were meeting in Geneva. The 
dispute was discussed, and Cuba promptly - 
took steps to relieve the situation. 

In some other cases the general agreement 
has not been able to work as swiftly and ef- 
fectively in helping to settle disputes. Coun- 
tries have at times had to wait for infre- 
quently scheduled sessions and the establish- 
ment of special committees. This has 
happened because of the absence of formal 
arrangements and the reliance on cumber- 
some, makeshift substitutes. 

The OTC by providing permanent and for- 
mal, although simple, administrative ar- 
rangements can insure that benefits such as 
these will be more readily available to the 
textile and other industries in the United 
States which derive some of their earnings 
from sales abroad. 

If any further information on this subject 
of either a specific or general nature will be 
helpful to you; please do not hesitate to let 
me know. 

With kind regard, 

Sincerely, 
Bryce N. HARLOW, 

Administrative Assistant to the President. 


Veterinarians in the Military Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the plight 
of the veterinarians in the service very 
frequently has been overlooked in con- 
siderations for incentive legislation to 
encourage doctors and dentists to re- 
main in the military service. I believe it 
will be helpful if our colleagues may have 
a more accurate picture of the situation 
as it pertains to the veterinarians. 
Therefore, Iam submitting a brief which 
portrays their situation today in the 
military service: 

Facts PERTAINING TO THE NEED FOR INCLUD- 
ING VETERINARIANS IN THE CURRENTLY PRO- 
POSED INCENTIVE LEGISLATION To OBTAIN 
CAREER Docrors AND DENTISTS IN THE MILI- 
TARY SERVICES 
The situation with respect to career vet- 

ranr Officers in the Air Force is as fol- 

OWS: 

1. The Veterinary Service in the Air Force 
is confronted with the same recruitment 
problems to obtain regular officers as the 
Medical and Dental Services. 

(a) Over a period of 2 years only 14 vet- 
eE have applied for regular commis- 
sions. 

(b) It has been necessary to rely upon 
draft laws to obtain veterinarians the same 
as for physicians and dentists. This source 
will become less practical and prolific. 

(c) The recruitment problem has been 
eompounded by the exclusion of the veteri- 
narian from the publicized proposed incen- 
tive legislation. 


(d) Aside from the opportunity for a spe- 
cial type professional service, a military vet- 
erinary career today offers little in competi- 
tion with a civilian career. 

(e) The veterinary problem is greater in 
magnitude when it is realized that in pro- 
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portionate ratio the loss of 1 veterinary officer 
numberswise is comparable to the loss of 7 
dental officers or 10 medical officers. 

2. Approximately one-third of the total 
veterinary strength must be replaced each 
year. The individual cost of replacing a 
veterinary officer is equal to that of replacing 
a medical or dental officer. Usually only one 
veterinary officer is assigned per base. The 
replacement of this officer results in, 

(a) Loss of continuity in the veterinary 
service, 

(b) Lower efficiency of the food-inspection 
system, 

(c) Weakened and lax environmental- 
health. program, 

(d) Poor vendor relations, and 

(e) Increased workload on the base sur- 
geon in covering the veterinary responsibili- 
ties until the new veterinary officer is in 
place. 

One-half of all short-term officers go over- 
seas and return every 11⁄4 to 2 years, whereas 
a Regular officer stays 3 to 4 years. Short- 
term (2 years) officers are lost from the 
Service at the very time they become pro- 
ficient in their duties and are of most value 
to the service. 

3. Only 26 percent of the total Air Force 
requirement is currently manned by Regular 
Officers as against 53 percent 5 years ago. 

4. Sixty percent of the total officers have 
less than 2 years’ experience and 80 percent 
have less than 6 years experience. 

5. Only 14 officers have applied for regular 
commissions during the past 2 years. Twelve 
of these were acceptable. During the same 
period five regulars were lost from the 
Service. Therefore, only a resultant gain of 
7 Regular officers was realized in a 2-year 
period. With this gain the current Regular 
Officer strength is only 40 percent of the 
recommended minimum Regular officer re- 
quirement. 

6. All veterinarians in recent years who 
have sought the Regular service as a career 
have done so because they were interested 
in research or other specialized assignments. 
None are interested in the routine job of a 
base veterinarian which is the backbone of 
the service. All junior officers are now en- 
gaged in specialized assignments, are in 
training for such assignments, or are on 
mandatory foreign-duty tours. All senior 
Career officers are on key administrative or 
other special assignments of interest to them. 
Both groups ere needed as now assigned 
which leaves practically no career officers 
available for routine base duties. Were offi- 
cers of either group to be reassigned to 
routine base veterinary duties, the rate of 
resignation would be high. Many senior 
Regular officers now on duty decided on a 
Regular career as a result of the large num- 
ber of years invested in the service during 
the war periods. 

7. The rate of voluntary retirement among 
veterinary officers has been nil because only 
One has reached the required years for re- 
tirement eligibility. It is anticipated that 
losses of senior officers by retirement will 
reach a critical point in the near future. 
Many of the senior officers who form the 
backbone of the Regular Veterinary Service 
will reach retirement eligibility over a span 
of less than 3 years. 

8. The rate of resignation among veteri- 
nary officers has been low: only one, because 
graduate training has not been used as an 
inducement to obtain applicants for the 
Regular service. Only Regular officers who 
have proven their intentions and capabili- 
ties during 2 or more years’ service have 
been allowed to take graduate training. 
Consequently, there has been no opportunity 
for veterinary officers to join the Regular 
corps, obtain residency or graduate training, 
serve committed tours, and then resign 
from the service. For this reason, in com- 
parison with the Medical and Dental Corps 
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the rate of resignation from the Regular 
service by veterinary officers has been nil, 
This situation, unless correctly understood, 
now mitigates against the Veterinary Serv- 
ice because it gives the erroneous impres- 
sion that career officers are more readily 
attracted to the Veterinary Service than to 
the Medical or Dental Services. 

9. Over 5 percent of the total veterinarians 
in the United States are now in uniform. 
This has never before been true except in 
time of war. Decided incentives must be 
added if a major portion of this number is to 
be retained on a voluntary basis. Were it not 
for the draft law, two-thirds of the total Air 
Force requirements would now be unfilled. 

10. Arguments and justifications which 
have been advanced for providing incentives 
for the recruitment of physicians and den- 
tists are equally applicable to veterinarians. 
Some of them are: 

(a) The present regular Veterinary Corps 
is not a true career group interested in a 
routine regular Air Force veterinary career 
as evidenced in paragraph 6 above. 

(b) Income from civilian practice is more 
lucrative and attractive than income received 
in the military service and is attracting prac- 
tically all young veterinarians away from the 
service. 

(c) The veterinarian is an integral part of 
the Air Force medical service team dedicated 
to keeping Air Force personnel healthy. 

(d) Many specialties peculiar to military 
medicine require the support of military 
veterinarians, Examples of such specialties 
are worldwide food inspection and food secu- 
rity system, areo-medical research, radio bio- 
logical research, and biological and radiolog- 
ical warfare defense. 

(e) Current opinion of the services is that 
career military personnel should comprise 
two-thirds of the total requirements. Cur- 
rent strength of career veterinary officers has 
decreased to 25 percent. 

(f) Two out of three military veterinarians 
are impatient to return to civilian practice. 

(g) Replacement is currently possible only 
by resorting to draft laws. 

(h) Without better incentives require- 
ments for military veterinarians can be met 
only by compulsion. 

(i) Each career military veterinarian will 
eliminate the need for drafting 4 civilian 
veterinarian every 6 years. Career veteri- 
narians also reduce the need for medical 
officers, More than one-half of the profes- 
sional workload of a base veterinarian is 
paramedical in nature (environmental 
health, food inspection, animal-disease con- 
trol) and in the absence of the veterinarian 
requires the services of a physician. Veter- 
inarians and physicians are both trained in 
such specialties as pathology, virology, epi- 
demiology, radiobiology, teaching, and re- 
search. The utilization of veterinary per- 
sonnel in these specialties plus the normal 
workload of the base veterinarians make 
available an estimated 175 physicians for 
medical treatment of Air Force personnel. 

(j) The problem will not go away and 
it is getting worse. 

(k) The proposed incentive legislation will 
narrow the spread between the military and 
civilian veterinarian. 

(1) The professional training for a degree 
in veterinary medicine is the same (4 years) 
as is required for a degree in medicine or 
dentistry. Total training is the same as the 
dentist (6 years) and 1 less than the physi- 
cian (7 years). A high percentage of veter- 
inarians have 7 and 8 years’ college training 
exclusive of graduate or training in special- 
ties. 

11. The exclusion of veterinarians from 
the proposed legislation which provides 
added incentives for physicians and dentists 
will have a serious adverse morale effect upon 
the officer on duty and the veterinarian con- 
sidering the military service. 
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12. All previous incentive and draft legis- 
lation has included the physician, dentist, 
and veterinarian on an equal basis. SoS 
ence the following: ' 

(a) Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended. i 

(b) Public Law 779, act of September 9,)' 
1950—doctor draft law, as amended. 

(c) Officer Personnel Act of 1947, as 
amended. 

The exclusion of the veterinarian from 
proposed legislation is not in conformity, 
with the feelings of Congress as evidenced 
by past legislation. The addition of a few 
hundred officers to a plan already consider- 
ing thousands of officers will not significantly | 
affect the proposed legislation budgetwise. ` 


Financing of Political Campaigns 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED paren 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp a most 
illuminating article about political cam- 
paign spending by Mr. George H. Hall, 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
March 11, 1956. 

It is significant to note that Mr. Hall 
estimates an expenditure of nearly $100 
million in the presidential campaign of 
1952, although only $23 million was re- 
ported as being spent, according to him, 

This indicates that, in the long run, 
Congress may have to adopt some other 
means than so-called full reporting to 
control the vast sums now spent to decide 
elections in this country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How TO FINANCE POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS AGAIN 
A PROBLEM 
(By George H. Hall) 

WASHINGTON, March 10.—The imminence 
of the New Hampshire primary election Tues- 
day is a reminder that the 1956 presidential 
campaign is well underway with the two 
major parties, despite much talk about im- 
proved methods of political financing, facing 
the same money problems that have beset 
them for generations. 

Plans have been offered and legislation has 
been introduced in Congress and the whole 
subject has been spotlighted by the current 
Senate lobbying inquiring, but the hour is 
growing late. Some persons have already be- 
gun talking hopefully of perfecting a pro- 
gram by 1958 or 1960. 

Financially speaking, the Republicans are 
entering the campaign with a flying head 
start, The party benefited by about $5 mil- 
lion from the nationwide “Salute to Eisen- 
hower” dinners held the end of January. 
Many of these were $100-a-plate affairs, with 
half of the proceeds going for national and 
the remainder for local purposes. 

The Democrats, who are on the outside 
looking in at a presidential campaign for the 
first time in 24 years, seem povertystricken 
by comparison, A year-end statement 
showed $125,000 in the treasury of the na- 
tional committee, although there may be 
more by now. 

The Democrats are making plans for drives 
to collect a large number of small donations,. 
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possibly by some variation of the Ruml plan 
they tried in 1952 too late to do much good. 
They have scheduled a number of modest 
fund-raising dinners for this month and are 
planning a Woodrow Wilson centennial din- 
ner in Washington, April 21. A similar gath- 
ering last year attracted 4,500 persons. 

Both parties are soliciting the fat cats, or 
major donors, who have always furnished 
the hard core of campaign finances. . The 
Democratic national chairman, Paul M. But- 
ler, already has spoken out against Republi- 
can fat cats, but there are Democratic fat 
cats also. 

Statistics of the 1952 campaign show the 
national, senatorial, and congressional com- 
mittees of both parties obtained 55 percent 
of their total receipts from 2,407 contribu- 
tions of $1,000 or more. An individual is 
prohibited by law from donating more than 
$5,000 to any one national group, but there is 
no limit to the number of separate groups to 
which an individual may give, nor is there a 
prohibition against several members of a 
family each handing out $5,000. 

The traditional criticism has been that 
large donations often come from persons who 
have a special interest in the outcome of the 
election, from wealthy men or women who 
want to be appointed to ambassadorships or 
other posts, from persons like oil lobbyists 
who want specific laws passed, or from the 
underworld. 

Pressure to appeal to persons of large 
means often builds up during a campaign. 
As a candidate or a committee becomes des- 
perate for ways to meet attacks by the oppo- 
sition, the candidate, or committee, is 
tempted to seek money from questionable 
sources and to make promises, perhaps later 
to be regretted, in order to get it. 

In 1952, when the Democrats were trying 
to raise funds to buy additional television 
time, it was commonly said by managers for 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, the Dem- 
ocratic Presidential candidate, that various 
underworld characters in Chicago were wait- 
ing by their telephones for Stevenson to call 
them. Stevenson refused to seek funds from 
these cources. 

The Democracts made an intensive effort 
in 1952 to collect a large number of small 
contributions by means of a’ plan worked 
out by Beardsley Ruml, the economic and 
fiscal planner, and by other devices. Under 
the Ruml plan, books of $5 certificates were 
distributed for sale throughout the country. 
The proceeds were allocated by varying for- 


mulas to State organizations and to the na- 


tional committee. 

Although, because of the different propor- 
tional arrangements, a final audit never was 
completed, the results were disappointing. 
The idea seemed to take hold but was put 
into effect too late—about 2 months before 
the election. The national committee netted 
something like $120,000 from the plan. 

An earlier start will be made on grass- 
roots plans this year. The Democrats have 
a plan labeled “Teas for TV” which is aimed 
at persuading housewives to contribute small 
sums for television broadcasts. The Repub- 
licans are ready to announce a “Thank You, 
Mr. President” drive, in which volunteers 
are to solicit small amounts from a million 
persons. 

Both these campaigns are aimed at women. 
Republicans say 58 percent of the votes cast 
for President Eisenhower in 1952 were cast 
by women. The President’s appeal for 
women voters was demonstrated anew when 
Mr. Eisenhower appeared Tuesday before 
1,500 delegates to the Republican Women’s 
National Conference in Washington. The 
“President received a sensational welcome. 

A Gallup poll published 2 months ago 
showed that 15 million families would be 
willing to give $5 each, or a total of $75 
million,.to the party of their choice if they 
were asked to do so, It has been estimated 
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that the present campaign may cost as much 
as $100 million, partly because of the high 
cost of television time. 

An idea that seemed to strike the popu- 
lar fancy last summer was that broadcast 
by Philips L. Graham, publisher of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. Gra- 
ham suggested a saturation advertising cam- 
paign to popularize the notion of. political 
gifts of modest sums by millions of citi- 
zens. 

Graham proposed that the Advertising 
Council of America donate time and space 
in all media and that a bipartisan board 
of trustees be set up to assure a fair deal 
for Republicans and Democrats. There were 
estimates that such a campaign would cost 
$10 million. 

Republican and Democratic leaders dis- 
cussed the proposal in favorable terms, but 
various difficulties arose and the Republi- 
cans withdrew from consideration of the 
plan after Butler confirmed at a press con- 
ference December 9 that two-party talks 
were under way. Republican National 
Chairman Leonard W. Hall called this a 
breach of faith and took offense at other 
remarks made by Butler at the conference. 

Democrats subsequently charged Repub- 
licans wanted to sabotage the Graham plan 
because of the immense success of the sa- 
lute to Eisenhower dinners, which gave them 
a long lead over the Democrats. Butler has 
asked for a revival of the plan and it is 
likely he will bring it up from time to time, 
if for no other purpose than to embarrass 
the Republicans. 

Sponsors of the Graham plan do not con- 
cede that it is dead, even for 1956, although 
they acknowledge it is rather late to do 
anything about it this year. 

There have been perennial efforts to shift 
some of the burden of campaign expenses 
directly to the taxpayers. In 1907, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt proposed in a mes- 
sage to Congress that the Government as- 
sume part of the cost of campaigns. 

In 1920, William Gibbs McAdoo, President 
Wilson's son-in-law and a former Secretary 
of the Treasury, said the Treasury should 
finance elections and that it should be a 
crime for anyone to contribute a dollar to 
influence an election. - 

Three weeks ago Senator RICHARD L. NEU- 
BERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, introduced a 
bill along the lines suggested by Theodore 
Roosevelt. NEUBERGER, a man of modest 
financial means, had difficulty in obtaining 
funds in 1954 to conduct a hard campaign 
to unseat Senator Guy Cordon. He pro- 
posed a formula which would provide ade- 
quate Federal campaign funds to each major 
party on condition the party and its can- 
didates adhered to restrictions on private 
donations. 

Despite these and other proposals, there is 
no record that Congress ever seriously con- 
sidered any legislation directed at Federal 
financing of campaigns. > 

Last year Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., 
Democrat, of Missouri, was cosponsor of leg- 
islation to permit an income-tax deduction 
of up to $100 for contributions made by in- 
dividuals to candidates for Federal office. 
HENNINGS also sponsored a measure to raise 
legal limits on campaign spending. Sen- 
ator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of Wis- 
consin, introduced a bill to set the amount 
of income-tax deductions for campaign con- 
tributions at $50. 

In reports required by Federal law, the 
national committees of both parties and 
various other supporting political groups 
reported spending $23,100,000 in 1952. Some 
persons who have studied that campaign, 
which was unusually arduous, estimated the 
total at closer to $100 million. 

It is thought likely the 1956 campaign will 
be the most costly in history. The money 
will have to come from somewhere, 
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Ernest R. Downing, Chief of Police at 
Ayer, Mass., a Remarkable Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am so proud to count Chief 
Downing, of Ayer, as a fine friend. I 
wish that every city and town in the 
country could have the fine record of 
elimination of juvenile delinquency that 
Chief Downing has brought about in 
Ayer, Mass. I know the affection and 
admiration that the children and older 
people have for this splendid man. I 
have seen the happiness of the children 
at Christmas because Chief Downing 
asked me to help him several times to 
give out presents from the top of a truck. 
It was a sight I shall always remember. 
Hundreds of others will always remember 
him for his outstanding work. The fol- 
lowing is an article respecting him, 
which appeared in yesterday’s Boston 
paper: : 

AYER’s SANTA DOFFs BADGE FOR CHILDREN— 
ERNEST R. DOWNING, CHIEF FOR 12 YEARS, 
ERASED DELINQUENCY 

(By William Wells) 

AYER, March 17.—Ayer’s Santa Claus, who 
doubles as chief of police, is taking off his 
badge to give full time to the youngsters. 

Since Ernest L. Downing was named police 
chief here 12 years ago this town has had a 
revolution among its smaller fry, many of 
whom are now adults. 

HAPPY IF BUSY 

Thirty complaints a month of juvenile 
misbehavior were routine in this railroad 
junction near the huge Fort Devens Army 
base when Chief Downing took over. ‘ - 

Now, as he announcès his retirement, a 
half dozen complaints a year are unusual, 
and for 10 years no Ayer youth has been sent 
to a penal institution. There has not even 
been a juvenile court case in 6 years. 

How did he do it? “If you keep young- 
sters busy they’ll be happy and not in mis- 
chief,” he explains. 

And keep them busy he does. 

During the winter the high school stu- 
dents patrol the ponds and rivers to see that 
skaters stay off dangerous ice. 

On Halloween the high-school football 
team patrols the town. Result: no marred 
windows and no destruction. 

Every year the town’s youngsters take a 
bus trip to Whalom Park and the rugged 
ones are deputized as special police to keep 
law and order. 

In the spring the annual fishing derby 
draws younsters from neighboring towns as 
Downing stocks a fishing stream with big 
trout and hands out prizes to the best fish- 
ermen among the hundreds on hand. 

TRIPS TO CAMP 

In the summer there are trips to camps 
in New Hampshire for some of the boys who 
like fishing and other outdoor sports as well 
as Chief Downing does. 

“Get a boy outdoors, he’s better off holding 
a fishing rod than a pool cue,” is Downing’s 
motto. 

And through the year there are hobby 
clubs, he’s formed a dozen or more; a fife and 
drum corps he organized; fishing instruction 
in the public schools by the chief himself; 
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lectures and lessons from prominent sports- 
Men, and dances for the older youths. 

The chief has kept himself busy, too, with 
Visits once a week to every classroom; issuing 
Pamphlets for the youngsters containing ad- 
vice on how to help police and keep out of 
Ganger; keeping the police supplied with 
funds to help needed youngsters; providing 
food baskets for the poor on Thanksgiving, 
and raising the funds for all these activities. 

His big time, and the youngsters’, is Christ- 
mas, when he dons his Santa Claus suit and 
arrives from the skies via helicopter ready to 
dole out truckloads of presents for the more 
than 10,000 children on hand for the 
Occasion. 

NO ONE FORGOTTEN 


And, when the party is over, he sets out 
across the countryside to visit the homes of 
those who couldn’t come, the sick, the hun- 
gry, the poorly clad, and the timid. 

You see, for Ayer’s children, its citizens of 
tomorrow, sandy-haired, 6-foot, 60-year-old 
Ernest Downing is not only their friend, the 
chief of police. He’s their Santa Claus; their 
Symbol of generosity. 

Perhaps a prisoner in a Kentucky peniten- 
tiary explained it best when he wrote: 

“If we had a cop like you in my town 
when I was a kid I wouldn’t be here now.” 


Fire at Shadowbrook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Wish to include the following beautiful 
tribute which was paid by Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing, of Boston, at the 
Conclusion ofthe proburial Mass for the 
three Jesuit priests and a lay brother 
Who died in the fire at Shadowbrook, a 
Seminary located at Lenox, Mass., on 
March 9, 1956. . Celebrant of the low 
requiem Mass was Very Rev. William E. 
Fitzgerald, S. J., New England provincial 
of the Society of Jesus. Rev. Francis O. 
Corcoran, S. J., rector of Shadowbrook, 
officiated at the 9:30 a. m. chanting of 
the Office of the Dead before the Mass 
in St. Ignatius’ Church, Chestnut Hill, 
On March 15, 1956. 

These remarks appeared in the Pilot, a 
Catholic newspaper in the Archdiocese 
of Boston, on Saturday, March 17, 1956. 

ARCHBISHOP CUSHING’S TRIBUTE TO FIRE 

VICTIMS 

“Visi sunt oculis insipientium mori * * * 
illi autem sunt in pace. 

“To the eyes of the unthinking they seemed 
to die; and their departure was taken for mis- 
ery and their going away from us, for utter 
destruction; but they are in peace.” Wis- 
dom, 3, 1-4. 

The traditionally austere simplicity of the 
burial of members of the Society of Jesus 
Precludes any personal eulogy and the touch 
of solemnity which a formal eulogy might 
add to the simple mass. 

I shall not violate the spirit of this tradi- 
tion by words of tribute to the individual 
Jesuits who died at Shadowbrook last Sat- 
urday under circumstances so tragic. Such 
words of eulogy would offend every religious 
Sentiment and devout preference of the very 
men we would be seeking to praise. 
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On the other hand, what happened at 
Shadowbrook in the small hours of Sat- 
urday morning has so moved the entire New 
England community, already made aware 
of the appalling need for modern and safer 
facilities at Shadowbrook, that silence on 
our part might easily appear ungracious. 

Accordingly, I venture a word of reflec- 
tion on this sad occasion and a word of af- 
fectionate sympathy to the bereaved Society 
of Jesus and the relatives and friends of 
the beloved dead. 

The coincidence between the devastating 
fire, with the sudden deaths of four of the 
Jesuit community, and the jubilee obsery- 
ances which were held this same weekend 
all over the United States, nowhere more joy- 
fully than here in New England, gives us 
dramatic reason to reflect on the providence 
of God as revealed in sudden tragedy at the 
height of justified rejoicing. 

That providence seems unmistakably 
spelled out in the text I have quoted to you. 
“To the eyes of the unthinking, they seemed 
to die; and their departure was taken for 
misery and their going away from us, for 
utter destruction; but they are in peace 
+ + *” Itis a text which might have been 
written by the sacred author after receiving 
the unhappy details of just such sad news 
as that which shocked us on the very eve 
of the celebration commemorating the 
memory of St. Ignatius. 

The festive spirit abroad in the New Eng- 
land province last week was changed to a 
melancholy which, in the hearts of the rela- 
tives, brethren, and friends of the dead, was 
sheer misery: The joyful anticipation of a 
jubilee weekend in_the history of the Society 
suddenly gave place to dismay at the thought 
of the torments of four beloved members of 
the Province, torments which ended, please 
God, with merciful speed, in the seeming 
defeat that is death. Surely the circum- 
stances of that death justified our thinking 
of “their going from us (as) utter destruc- 
tion.’ ’ 

But the melancholy, the torment, and 
the momentary defeat become supernatu- 
rally transitory and superficial, no matter 
how great their natural toll, when we reflect 
on how aptly the words of Scripture apply 
to this tragedy and to the deaths of the good 
men for whom we pray this morning. 

The consoling phrases of the Book of 
Wisdom give perspective to the discouraging 
circumstances of the recent fire and the 
deaths caused by it. In this Christian per- 
spective we see aright something of the point 
and the purpose of the Cross which God has 
permitted to fall on the backs of the Jesuit 
community in New England. 

In proximate terms, losses of life and 
property so staggering seem inconsistent 
with a weekend originally set apart for the 
joyful celebration of a sacred anniversary. 
In ultimate terms, however, there is in- 
dubitably a close connection between the 
physical evil God has permitted’ and the 
spiritual good of which He wills His Jesuits 
to be the authors and the instruments. It 
is only to the unwise, and to us in our un- 
thinking moments, that tragedies like that 
at Shadowbrook last Saturday seem pointless 
and unrelated to the merciful purposes of a 
loving God. We think of the sudden deaths 
of four dedicated men, dying literally at 
their posts of duty, and we say: “What a 
pity! What a loss!” 

Then we open the sacred Scripture and 
we read again the words with which I began: 
“In the sight of the unthinking they seemed 
to die; and their departure was taken for 
misery and their going away from us, for 
utter destruction; but they are in peace.” 

Part of the peace of these blessed dead 
may well come from the realization that the 
cross placed on their community by the 
fire in which they died is one which we shall 
all help to carry. When first the needs of 
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Shadowbrook were brought to our atten- 
tion, we all resolved to be generous. Now, 
aroused, if not, indeed, rebuked by the fire, 
we shall be doubly, triply so. The men who 
died are martyrs to the truth that we must 
provide human facilities if God’s work is to 
be done, and the point of their deaths will 
not be lost on the thousands throughout 
New England who are indebted to them and 
to the Society of Jesus for this latest of many 
lessons they have taught us. 

The martyred dead at Shadowbrook may 
well prove to have become the new founders 
of the work there. Their ashes will be min- 
gled with the other physical elements of 
the foundations of the new Shadowbrook, in 
the soul of which they shall live and to the 
work of which they have made so total a 
contribution. 

Even though dead, the Shadowbrook dead 
still speak. Theirs is the most eloquent 
commentary on the 400th anniversary of St, 
Ignatious. In response to it, we pledge our 
sympathy, our prayers, and our determina- 
tion to match as best we can their generosity 
to the cause of Christ as served by Shadow- 
brook, 


Courage of Citizens in Testifying Against 
Criminals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


$ OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
in my hand two clippings pertaining to 
the fight against crime in our country. 
The first is from the Thursday, March 15, 
issue of the Milwaukee Journal, It isan 
editorial praising an outstanding public 
service performed by sitizens in a recent 
Milwaukee case. There, conviction in a 
first degree murder depended upon the 
willingness of witnesses to stand up and 
identify the alleged perpetrators of the 
deed. So splendid was the cooperation 
of these witnesses that Circuit Judge 
Clarence Rinehard, of Chippewa Falls— 
my hometown—wisely praised these wit- 
nesses. 

The second is a clipping from the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun of the 
following day, March 16. It tells how, 
unfortunately, fear of gangster reprisal 
has apparently sealed the lips of several 
key witnesses who have been called in a 
new Federal grand jury investigation 
with regard to racketeering. ~ 

These two clippings stand in marked 
contrast. 

I am hoping that the same type of 
courage demonstrated in the Milwaukee 
case will be shown in connection with the 
current Federal grand jury -probe in New 
York. According to reports, the latter 
investigation of racketeering, of wide- 
spread muscling into industries and un- 
ions, may prove one of the most. impor- 
tant investigations of recent times. It 
is expected to cover a tremendous num- 
ber of leads on interstate crime, stem- 
ming out of the New York area—which 
has been described in some places as 
crime headquarters of the country. 


The millions of decent, honest citizens 
of the greatest city in the Empire State 
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are hoping that witnesses will have the 
courage to come forth and speak the 
truth. Only in that way can the 
stranglehold of organized crime there 
and elsewhere be broken. I wish the 
best of success to United States Attorney 
Paul Williams and his staff. 

I hope that the example of courageous 
witnesses in my own State, where, for- 
tunately, the crime problem is of an in- 
finitely smaller magnitude, will be fol- 
lowed elsewhere in our Nation. 

T ask unanimous consent that the texts 
of these two clippings be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the rebuff of March 15, 


COURAGE OF THE CITIZEN 


The conscientious and unflinching atti- 
tude of Milwaukee citizens in aid of law 
enforcement made a strong-impression on 
Circuit Judge Clarence Rinehard of Chip- 
pewa Falls during his recent tour of duty 
here. 

He had been called in to preside over the 
trial of the two Chicago thugs, O’Connor 
and Johns, for the first degree murder of a 
Milwaukee tavern keeper during a holdup. 
The jury convicted, and the pair are now 
serving life sentences in Waupun State 
prison. 

In an unusual gesture, Judge Rinehard 
invited the jury into chambers after the 
trial and praised their performance of their 
civic duty. Then he took public note of the 
fact that State’s witnesses in some jurisdic- 
tions have been known to turn forgetful at 
the thought that hoodlums on trial might 
have vengeful hoodlum friends. 

Conviction in this case hinged on identi- 
fication of O’Connor and Johns as the holdup 
men. Said Judge Rinehard: 

“When I see men get up on the witness 
stand and identify defendants as the State 
witnesses did, I am impressed with the cour- 
age of the average American citizen. There 
was no convenient lapse of memory on the 
part of any of the witnesses.” 

While he took in the whole country, ac- 
tually Milwaukeeans are especially known 
for this characteristic—this readiness of in- 
dividual citizens, unafraid, to do their essen- 
tial part in putting down crime. It is well 
to have the word go out again that this is 
not a healthy place for criminals to come and 
try their hand. 


[From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of March 16, 1956] 


Fear SILENCES SOME RACKET WITNESSES— 
KEYMEN Satin To Have GONE INTO HIDING 
(By Joseph Alvarez) 

Fear of mob reprisal has sealed the lips 
of several key witnesses called in a Federal 
grand jury investigation into union and in- 
dustrial racketeering, it was learned today. 

The reluctance of such witnesses, as well 
as the disappearance of several would-be 
witnesses, has hampered probers, 

SOME IN HIDING 


United States Attorney Paul W. Williams 
revealed yesterday that witnesses sought for 
questioning in the many-pronged racket in- 
quiry have gone into hiding. Mr. Williams’ 
staff, working with the FBI and two special 
grand juries, is hunting alleged.racketeering 
in the garment and trucking industry, the 
perishable food trade, and probing into 
small businesses caught in the tentacles of 
mobsters. 

No suspicion exists that witnesses who dis- 
appeared were actually driven into hiding 
by the underworld. “It looks as if they 
chose this as a convenient time to take a va- 
cation,” Mr. Williams declared. 
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Acting on information from the FBI, Mr. 
Williams invited representatives of both 
trucking firms and garment shops in for 
talks on shakedowns and extortions. These 
exploratory sessions were to be a. prelude 
to appearances before the grand jury. 

SAPERSTEIN SHOOTING 


“But despite all our blandishments, and 
promise of a 24-hour police guard, we could 
not get these persons to give us their 
stories,” a probe source reported. 

“The shooting of Louis Saperstein in 
Newark,” he continued, “came at the worst 
possible time for us.” Mr. Saperstein is an 
insurance broker who testified about insur- 
ance and welfare funds in an investigation 
conducted by District Attorney Frank S. 
Hogan. 

Mr. Williams has made repeated appeals 
to racket victims to come forth with infor- 


mation, and has promised full protection, ` 


Some of the witnesses who are now silent 
earlier had provided the FBI with written 
complaints about illegal pressures. 


NEW JURY AWAITED 


Originally, the regular March grand jury 
was instructed to delve into the garment 
rackets, but now this work has been shifted 
to a new jury still to be impaneled. 

It will be set in motion March 26. The 
reason for the switch in juries, said Mr. 
Williams, “is that the workload became 
too big.” However, it is believed that the 
hesitancy on the part of witnesses to talk 
played a part in the decision. 


Secretary McKay’s Defense of Interior 
Department Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the first report of remarks by Secretary 
of the Interior McKay since becoming 
a candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate has come to my attention. The re- 
marks, which apparently reflect the 
statements which Mr. McKay will carry 
into the Oregon campaign were reported 
in the March 15 issue of the Columbia 
University student newspaper, the Co- 
lumbia Daily Spectator. 


Actually, the remarks of Mr. McKay 
are so transparently contrary to the 
facts involved in each issue, that no 
comment on their validity is necessary. 
I ask consent to insert in the Recorp the 
story from the Columbia Daily Specta- 
tor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Columbia Daily Spectator of 

March 15, 1956] 

McKay DEFENDS POLICIES OF INTERIOR De- 
PARTMENT—ATTACKS MONOPOLIES IN THE 
GOVERNMENT AS “Marx THEORY” 

(By Steven Wolfson) 

If the practice of Government monopoly 
continues, declared Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay yesterday, soon “we'll be giv- 
ing each peon an acre of land—and that's 
the Karl Marx theory.” 

Questioned by a four-man panel before 
the Young Republicans Club, Secretary Mc- 
Kay attacked the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity as “a monopoly,” and expressed his oppo- 
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sition to “selling out our birthright to the 
bureaucrats in Washington.” 


OUTLINES POLICY 


Secretary McKay outlined the policy of the 
Eisenhower administration on power devel- 
opment as allowing people “on the local 
level” to develop their own power sources, 
whether private or public, whenever they 
can. “The Federal Government is not in a 
position to take responsibility for all electric 
development in the United States,” he stated, 
“and in addition, just because power is pub- 
licly run, that doesn’t mean that it is well 
run.” 

The panel, composed of Joseph Rosenblatt 
and Mischa Schwartz of the Young Demo- 
cratic Club of New York, and Woodward 
Kingman and C. Robert Ogden of the New 
York Young Republican Club, in question- 
ing Secretary McKay about some of the more 
controversial issues of the Eisenhower natu- 
ral resources program, evoked a strong de- 


~fense of the policy from the Secretary. 


When asked about the exposure of exten- 
sive timbering activities on the part of the 
Al Sarena Mining Co. in national forestries, 
Secretary McKay replied that the existing 
laws give a company that develops mining 
facilities surface as well as subsurface rights 
to the land. “Why don’t the people who 
holier change the laws?” he asked. 

Secretary McKay was then questioned 
about the controversial nomination of Wes- 
ley D’Ewart to the post of Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior. Mr. D’Ewart had formerly 
introduced a bill into Congress calling for 
giving away the national grazing lands. De- 
scribing Mr. D’Ewart as “the most qualified 
man for the job,” Secretary McKay testified 
to the nominee’s “unquestionable honesty,” 
and charged that “this man is being perse- 
cuted for political reasons.” 

In reference to the power development in 
Hells Canyon, Oreg., where a private power 
plan is being promoted over a public devel- 
opment, Secretary McKay complained that 
“the issue is being settled politically, and it 
shouldn’t be.” He called the public plan “a 
fantastic scheme,” and cited figures to prove 
that the private plan, which calls for three 
small dams, instead of the one large dam 
advocated by public power experts, is ade- 
quate for the conditions of the Snake River. 


Alleged Democratic Slowdown on Farm 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
appearing in the Washington Daily News 
of Saturday, March 17, 1956, entitled 
et aur ae Plan Slowdown on Farm 

i ee 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEMOS PLAN SLOWDOWN ON FARM BILL 


House Democrats plan to slow down the 
farm bill—already stuck for more than 3 
weeks in Senate. 

If they succeed, soil bank and other fea- 
tures of the bill won’t do farmers much good 
this year. 

And that will mean a red-hot political 
fight next fall over who is to blame for the 
farmers’ woes—the Democratic-controlled 
Congress or the Eisenhower administration. 
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Senate is expected to pass the omnibus 
farm bill next week. It will then be sent to 
Conference with House, which last year 
Passed a bill to restore rigid 90 percent of 
Parity supports. 

But Representative HAROLD COOLEY, Demo- 
crat, of North Carolina, chairman of House 
Agriculture Committee, says he sees no 
Chance of House action before Easter recess 
Which starts March 29. He talks of meetings 
by his committee for instruction of House 
conferees. 

And Representative Cootry plans to leave 
for Europe April 2, to attend interparlia- 
mentary union meeting. He'll not return 
before mid-April. Senate-House conferences 
can’t be held while he’s away. 

Before mid-April most farmers in the 
South will have done their planting. They'll 

in no position to take advantage of the 
80il-bank plan, even if it’s finally passed. 

After mid-April it will be too late for Corn 
Belt farmers to benefit. 

Idea of Democrats is that if farmers keep 
on hurting through next summer and fall, 
they’ll take it out on the administration in 
November. 

GOP House leaders may try desperate move 
to pry farm bill loose. They'd wait till House 
Names conferees. Then they’d move to in- 
Struct conferees to accept the Senate’s flexi- 
ble price-support bill. They run the risk 
of losing. 

Meanwhile, GOP is trying to build up a case 
against Democrats for blocking action. 
They’re taking ads in Farm Belt papers and 
Magazines, pointing out that if Congress will 
hurry, there's still time to start flood of 
Soil bank checks to farmers this year. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sounded same note at this 
Week’s press conference. 

Despite some ups and downs, Senate vot- 
ing on the farm bill has been going pretty 
Much the administration way. Exceptions 
Were votes in favor of dual parity for wheat, 
Corn, cotton, and peanut growers, and two- 
Price plan for wheat—under which consum- 
ers would pay a subsidy to farmers through 
higher bread prices, so that excess production 
Could be sold more cheaply for feed or export. 


Rebellion Against Conformity and 
Regimentation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
‘torial entitled “Rebellion Against Con- 
formity and Regimentation,” which was 
Printed in the March 14, 1956, issue of 
the Edgefield Advertiser, of Edgefield, 
S. C. The Advertiser is ably edited by 
Mr. W. W. Mims, and it is one of the 
South’s oldest and most distinguished 
Weekly newspapers. - 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REBELLION AGAINST CONFORMITY AND 
REGIMENTATION 

The declaration of constitutional princi- 
Ples adopted by southern Representatives in 
both Houses of Congress this week is impor- 
tant for two reasons. One is the unanimity 
revealed in the get-together of so many po- 
litical leaders. The other is the spirit of 
Tebelliousness against conformity in matters 
of big government. 
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Without any connection whatever with the 
issue of segregation, McCall's magazine has 
an article, Raise Your Child To Be a Rebel, 
in the current issue, which presents these 
thoughts: 

“In every area of our life today individ- 
uals are forced to conform. They are com- 
manded to distort their personalities, sacri- 
fice freedoms, and fit themselves into a pre- 
vailing pattern. * * * Our schools demand 
uniformity in thought * * * the destruc- 
tion of thought and individuality and the 
surrender of personal uniqueness in favor of 
a flat group image before they declare us edu- 
cated. Industry and commerce reduce each 
of us to a stratistic unit and insist upon our 
acting like robots, both as producer and 
consumer. Politics, fashion, popular art, and 
literature now proclaim not only the neces- 
sity but the virtues of behaving, looking, and 
feeling like everybody else. 

“The effort to reduce the human animal 
to the undistinguished mass, the effort to 
rob him of his birthright of rebellion must, 
in the long run, prove to be in vain. There 
is no conceivable force or combination of 
forces powerful enough to root out—or even 
submerge—the instinct of rebellion. 

“If man is forced into conformity—a con- 
dition alien to his very biology—his instinct 
of rebellion will nevertheless continue to 
seek an outlet since it cannot express itself 
in the way for which it is designed—positive 
ways that result in the continuing progress of 
the species toward evolutionary goals.” 

The Southern people have shown the spirit 
to rebel against the forces of regimentation 
and mongrelization. 

The declaration cannot, . however, 
place of a definite plan of action. 


take 


What the Kestnbaum Commission Really 
Said About Federal Aid for School 
Building Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13,1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the statements with reference to Federal 
aid for school building construction 
erroneously attributed to the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, 
generally known as the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission, have heretofore appeared in 
the Recorp, and in the interest of re- 
flecting accurately the conclusions of 
the Commission I am setting forth the 
exact language of the final report. The 
misunderstanding probably grew out of 
the fact that a study committee con- 
cluded that: 

Federal aid is not necessary either for 
current operating expenses for public schools 
or for capital expenditures for new school 
facilities. 


But such recommendations were over- 
ruled. Mr. Steve Stahl has been quoted 
as saying this recommendation in the 
Commission’s report “adverse to Federal 
aid, has been ignored.” An examination 
of the language of the report, page 194, 
will show that on the contrary the Com- 
mission recognized the desirability of the 
Federal Government rendering some as- 
sistance in the construction of school 
facilities. The language is as follows: 

The Commission does not recommend a 
general program of Federal financial assist- 
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ance to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, believing that the States have the 
capacity to meet their educational require» 
ments. However, where, upon a clear fac- 
tual finding of need and lack of resources, 
it is demonstrated that one or more States 
do not have sufficient tax resources to sup- 
port an adequate school system, the Na- 
tional Government, through come appro- 
priate means, would be justified in assisting 
such States temporarily in financing the 
construction of school facilities—exercising 
particular caution to avoid interference by 
the National Government in educational 
processes or programs, 


High-School Scientists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, during the 
first week of March, 40 of the most 
promising young scientists in America’s 
high schools were invited to come to 
Washington to participate in the 15th 
annual Science Talent Institute. One 
of the forty participants was Miss Ida 
Louise Riendl, from my hometown of 
Marshfield, Wis. Much credit is due 
Miss Riendl, who so ably represented our 
great State of Wisconsin in her science 
project, Biochemistry of Cheesemak- 
ing. During the past 2 years, Columbus 
High School in Marshfield, Wis., has pro- 
duced two winners and I wish at this 
time to insert in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Antigo Daily Journal, Antigo, 
Wis., which pays tribute to the teacher, 
Sister M. Lauretta, of Columbus High 
School, who played such an important 
part in the success of the science stu- 
dents from that school. 

[From the Antigo (Wis.) Daily Journal of 
March 13, 1956] 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Interesting high school students in scien- 
tific research is considered highly important 
in this age of rapid technological progress, 
when industry is calling insistently for men 
and women equipped for complex processes 
of production. International rivalries in 
trade and the necessities of national defense 
also call for more persons with scientific 
training. 

A teacher who has had notable success in 
stimulating the interest of students in scien- 
tific research is Sister M. Lauretta of Colum- 
bus High School, Marshfield. In the past 2 
years she has produced two students of na- 
tional rank and several of State rank in the 
Junior Academy of Science. Her students 
have taken part in 10 of the 15 national 
talent contests. 

In a few instances the research project has 
originated with the student, but more often 
the teacher assumed the task. i 

Extracting caffeine out of some of the more 
popular brands of coffee and tea kept one boy 
busy for over 4 months, working after school 
and on Saturdays. 

Another boy, by using lipase, tested the 
digestibility of four commonly used fats. 
He found that they all digested in about the 
same amount of time. However, because of 
its vitamin content, butter will always have 
a slight advantage over the others. 

One girl’s project last year dealt with a 
study of hereditary characteristics in ani- 
mals. She observed how coat colors are 
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handed down in mice. The same girl placed 
second in a national talent search for her 
studies on the mutations of fruit flies. An- 
other girl did exhaustive research on cheese- 
making as her project. : 

Adding incentive to research by high 
school students is the science talent search, 
a national project sponsored by Westing- 
house for the purpose of discovering the 
young scientists among boys and girls of 
the public and private schools of the Nation, 


City Not To Purchase Any Japanese 
Textiles 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the people in textile areas all 
over America are opposed to an influx 
of cheap Japanese cotton goods. This 
aspect of reciprocal trade is unfair to the 
textile workers of our country. America 
is the largest manufacturer of textile 
goods in the world. Our people should 
not be asked to import textiles purely to 
help some foreign nation. My people are 
bitterly opposed to Japanese goods be- 
ing permitted to enter America in such 
volume. 


The following resolution adopted by 
the City Council of the City of Green- 
wood outlines a course of action that 
might be taken all over America. Icom- 
mend this article to the attention of 
Congress, the State Department, and the 
Tariff Commission: 

‘Ctry Nor To PURCHASE ANY JAPANESE 

‘TEXTILES 


“No Japanese-made textiles will be con- 
sidered for purchase by the city of Green- 
wood,” a resolution adopted by-city council 
last night states. 

The resolution also recommends to the 
merchants of this area that they consider 
refusing to purchase any Japanese-made tex- 
tiles, and recommends to citizens of the 
city and county that they refuse to buy 
such goods. 

“Ninety-nine percent of the merchants 
have refused to handle such goods,’’ Mayor 
R. E. McCaslan commented. “The average 
textile pay in this area is about $1.35 an 
hour, which is about the same as the daily 
wage in Japan. If we buy this stuff we will 
wake up some day and find textiles in a 
deplorable condition.” 

The resolution was passed unanimously, 
and other members of council expressed 
views similar to those of the mayor, 

Following is the resolution: 

“Whereas the city and county of Green- 
wood have long prospered through a happy 
combination of splendid and efficient em- 
ployees, industrious and farsighted man- 
agement and local capital applied to the 
textile industry; and 

“Whereas the entire economy of our city, 
county, and State is geared to the textile 
industry; and 

“Whereas the present method of handling 
the importation into the United States of 
textile products seriously jeopardizes textile 
employment in Greenwood County and the 
future of the textile industry of our section 
due to the comparatively negligible wages 
paid to Japanese textile employees; and 
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“Whereas -efforts to secure reasonable 
protection from the United States Govern- 
ment regarding such importation have met 
with no success; and 

“Whereas the city council of the city of 
Greenwood feels a responsibility to its citi- 
zens to forcefully call to their attention this 
deplorable fact and suggest to them ways 
in which their attitude and wishes may be 
made known; and 

“Whereas the buying public can discourage 
such importation by refusing to purchase 
them: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Greenwood in meeting duly asesmbled this 
16th day of March 1956, That— 

“1. It deplores the adverse effect upon the 
United States textile industry of the im- 
portation of Japanese textiles into the 
United States for the reason that the Amer- 
ican textile worker should not be forced to 
compete with Japanese textile labor on the 
basis of price for such labor. To the extent 
of such importation, a Japanese textile em- 
ployee is substituting for and taking the 
place of an American textile employee. We 
urgently request the United States Congress 
that it provide suitable legislation to pre- 
vent this substantial and unreasonable 
threat to the American textile business. 

“2. That we recommend to the citizens of 
the city and county of Greenwood, S. C., that 
they make known their resentment and op- 
position to the sale of such Japanese-made 
textiles, by first inquiring whether textile 
goods to be purchased are domestic textiles, 
and 4f they are found to be Japanese-made 
textiles, that they refuse to buy such goods. 

“3. That we recommend to the merchants 
of this area that they consider refusing to 
purchase any Japanese-made textiles, by first 
making known the reason for such refusal to 
the seller, for the reason that every mer- 
chants’ business and future in this area is, 
in a large measure, related to the welfare of 
the textile worker and industry. 

“4. That we state it to be the policy of 
the city of Greenwood, in its purchases of 
textile products, that no Japanese-made tex- 
tiles will be considered for purchase by the 
city of Greenwood.” 


What the Kestnbaum Commission Really 
Said About Federal Aid for Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


- Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
there seems to be some confusion about 
the recommendations of the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, unoffi- 
cially known as the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission, on the subject of highway legis- 
lation. This misinformation resulted, I 
am sure, from the fact that a study com- 
mittee submitted some proposals that 
were not approved by the full Commis- 
sion, and quotations from the study com- 
mittee’s report have been regarded as 
approved recommendations of the 
Kestnbaum Commission. The Commis- 
sion gave considerable study to this 
problem, and detailed recommendations 
are found in the report. Here is a short 
summary in the language of the report 
itself of some of the principal rec- 
ommendations: 
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The Commission recommends that the 
present Federal aid highway program be 
continued and that funds appropriated 
thereunder be increased; that the actual 
construction and maintenance of highways 
be performed by the States; that the extert 
and degree of Federal supervision accom- 
panying highway grants-in-aid be reduced: 
and that the expanded highway program be 
financed substantially on a pay-as-you-go 
basis and that Congress provide additional 
revenues for this purpose, primarily from 
increased motor fuel taxes, 


Roger M. Blough at Gary, Ind., Golden 
Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF’ 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Roger 
M. Blough, chairman of the board, 
United States Steel Corp., delivered the 
following address at the Founders Day 
banquet held in Gary, Ind., Monday, 
March 12, 1956. 

On March 12, 1906, the United States 
Steel Corp. started construction of what 
is today the world’s largest steel mill. 
This industry was the basis of the start 
and growth of Gary, Ind., which 50 years 
later, with the population of 160,000, is 
the youngest metropolitan city in the 
Nation: 


INVESTMENT IN EMPLOYMENT 


This day of March in 1906, which Mr. 
Hood described in his talk, was indeed a 
historic one. From that day forward, Judge 
Gary’s far-visioned dream of the first fully 
integrated steel works began to materialize. 
On that day, only a cold wind sweeping 
across the dunes greeted the representatives 
of United States Steel who had arrived as 
pioneers in the construction of what was to 
become the largest steel mill in the world. 

This 12th day of March 1956 offers a strik- 
ing contrast with that earlier day. The Gary 
Steel Works now stands as the plant that 
has poured more steel than any other—170 
million tons almost on the nose. And 
United States Steel has developed plans for 
increasing the productive capacity of the 
Gary Steel Works, in ways I shall tell you 
more about. 

But the nicest thing of all is that the 
representatives of United States Steel who 
have come here today have been greeted by 
the warm hospitality and friendship of a 
city for which—as I told our supervisory 
people this noon—we feel a special sort of 
affection, 

The cordiality of the reception you have 
given us will make March 12, 1956, indeed 
a memorable date to all of the directors and 
officers of United States Steel who have vis- 
ited Gary today. I want you to know how 
grateful we are for the welcome you have 
given us; and I want to add my own per- 
sonal good wishes for the success of the 
jubilee beginning on June 10 that will cele- 
brate the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of the city of Gary. 

This country should look upon the golden 
anniversary of Gary as something more than 
a milestone of local growth and progress. 
The people of the United States should re- 
gard Gary’s golden jubilee as an occasion 
to reflect on the magnificent contribution 
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this city has made to our national growth 
and progress. The unmatchable production 
Of steel in this one city during the last half 
Century has done more than contribute to 
the material advancement of the American 
People, who now enjoy the highest standard 
Of living in all history. Gary’s steel produc- 
tion has also been a vital factor in the pro- 
tection of American spiritual and political 
freedom, when that freedom was twice im- 
Periled by world wars. Yes, this great city 
Of steel production deserves a national salute 
for its role in increasing the safety and com- 
fort of living in America, and for its part in 
Safeguarding our constitutional liberty. 

In Gary’s fulfillment of that role, United 
States Steel has been happy to work shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with the people of this city. 
In fact, the growth of United States Steel in 
Gary has been in almost exact step with the 
8towth of the city of Gary. 

The year 1909 was the first year in which 
Steel was produced at the Gary works. Since 
that year, the annual output of the Gary 
Works has increased almost twelvefold—from 
Only 573,000 tons of ingots back in 1909, toa 
high of more than 6% million tons. In that 
Same period, the population of Gary has also 
increased twelvefold. It has risen from a 
Mere 13,000 toward the close of 1909 to the 
Present estimated 157,000. And that latter 
figure, I am told, makes Gary this State's 
second city in size. 

It might interest you,to know that in the 

t couple of years the Gary works was in 
Operation, United States Steel’s employment 
here reached only about 6,800. It has not 

n below 30,000 in the last decade, and 
today is more than 32,000. 

During this same period of mutually bene- 

Cial progress by the city of Gary and United 
States Steel in Gary, the corporation’s pay- 
Toll has grown not 12 times over, but 33% 
times over. In the first year that Gary works 
Was pouring steel, the corporation’s payroll 
ere was less than $514 million. Last year, 

. United States Steel’s payroll totaled approxi- 
Mately $180 million for its four facilities in 
and the plant of the subsidiary Uni- 

Versal Atlas Cement Co. at nearby Buffington. 

To me, those figures are a fresh reminder 
of Gary’s importance to United States Steel. 
And they are a fresh reminder of United 
States Steel's usefulness in Gary. Because of 
the special way in which the city of Gary and 
United States Steel have grown together, I 
Tealize that the well-being and security of 
Your business community depends in very 
Substantial part on the well-being of the cor. 
Poration. 

Is it not true, though, that none of us— 
and none of our various levels of govern- 
Ment—has any real security apart from the 
Security of our private enterprise system? 
Every bit of the wealth on which we rely for 
Our economic security comes from individual 
and corporate enterprise. No matter how 
affluent and generous government may seem 
at times, the truth remains that government 
Possesses no wealth that is not the fruit of 
the people’s enterprise. 

The greatest security a private enterprise 
Can offer its employees is the security pos- 
S€ssed by the enterprise itself. A business 
Such as United States Steel cannot obtain an 
absolute guaranty of security, by law, or any 
Other means. But it can—and does—work 
ceaselessly to bring about the highest pos- 
Sible degree of security for its employees and 
their families, and for those who have in- 
Vested their savings in the concern. 

The security of any business depends pri- 
Marily on its ability to remain profitable. 
It cannot continue profitable without re- 
Maining competitive. And in order to re- 
main competitive, an enterprise must make 
Continuing capital investments in techno- 
logical improvements and in the replacement 
of worn-out plant and machinery. And to 
Mme, the most wonderful aspect of our sys- 
tem of work is that an enterprise can and 
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does remain competitive and profitable with- 
out abridging the personal freedom of the 
individual, wfthout impairing his political 
liberty, without subordinating the individual 
to the enterprise or to the State. 

Now, profitability cannot be achieved by 
any magic formula; but there are certain in- 
dispensable factors in attaining—and main- 
taining—that condition, One is devotion to 
their everyday task by all who work in the 
enterprise. A second is sound planning for 
the future, productionwise and financially. 
And a third is the maintenance of public 
policies that healthily stimulate—not hob- 
ble—industrial progress, 

Only an enterprise that is nurtured by ade- 
quate profit can be beneficial to society. 
Fruit is produced by nurturing a tree; not by 
shaking it until it is broken or uprooted. 
Only an enterprise nurtured by an adequate 
profit can gather together the money neces- 
sary to carry out projects such as the one 
which began here in Gary 50 years ago today. 
In the years while the Gary Steel Works was 
being planned and built—1905 through 
1908—United States Steel reinvested almost 
54 percent of its profit in the business, in 
order to keep on being profitable, in order 
to keep on providing jobs, in order to. help 
foster America’s industrial growth. 

It was capital investment, made- possible 
by profit, that permitted the building of the 
Gary Steel Works. And think of the em- 
ployment that investment has provided over 
the last half-century. The building of the 
steel plant that has outstripped all others 
was, truly, an investment in employment. 
Only a thousand or so men at any one time 
were engaged in the construction of that 
mill; but they erected the physical means of 
providing jobs by the tens of thousands. 

Of the people now working in United States 
Steei facilities here in the Gary area, more 
than one-sixth of them—some 5700—have 
been continuously employed in the corpora- 
tion for 25 years or longer. And about 40 
of those employees have been with United 
States Steel continuously for 45 years or 
more—some of them longer than the Gary 
Steel Works is old. I want to salute all of 
our Gary veterans. 

I told you earlier that the directors-and 
officers of United States Steel feel that a 
special bond exists between United States 
Steel and the people of this city. We could 
not feel otherwise about a community which 
bears the name of the man who was so influ- 
ential in bringing the corporation into be- 
ing—Judge Elbert H. Gary. United States 
Steel strives to reflect the humane and 
ethical principles of Judge Gary, the first 
board chairman of the corporation. It has 
been fittingly said of Judge Gary that he 
possessed “an inborn sense-of justice, hon- 
esty, and considerate regard for his fellow 
man.” 

In 1909, on the occasion of the third anni- 
versary of the founding of the city of Gary, 
Judge Gary wrote a message that I would 
like to read to you who represent the pres- 
ent-day civic and business life of this fine 
community. Here are his words: 

“The disposition of the citizens of Gary, 
Ind., to cooperate with the officials of the 
steel corporation in building up and extend- 
ing the interests of the city on a solid and 
lasting foundation entitles them to our grate- 
ful acknowledgment. The city is destined to 
be one of the most important in the State 

„Of Indiana, and will no doubt be known as 
one of the greatest industrial centers of the 
country. If all who are interested, includ- 
ing public officials, the private citizens of 
Gary, and the proprietors of the manufac- 
turing plants, will continue to work together, 
uninfiuenced by selfish or improper motives. 
the growth and success of the city will be 
uninterrupted. I have only words of praise 
and commendation for the attitude of those 
in control. It gives me pleasure to extend 


my cordial greetings on this anniversary day.” 
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Those are words of remarkably accurate 
prophecy. Gary has, indeed, fulfilled the 
destiny Judge Gary saw for it. 

Those words, written almost 50: years ago, 
are still living words—words for today, for 
those words reflect the spirit of United States 
Steel’s relationship with Gary. Let me re- 
peat one passage in Judge Gary’s message of 
1909: “If all who are interested, including 
the public officials, the private citizens, and 
the proprietors of the manufacturing plants, 
will continue to work together, uninfluenced 
by selfish or improper motives, the growth 
and success of the city will be uninter- 
rupted.” 

Those are words not only for. today, but 
also for tomorrow—for the second 50 years 
of the city of Gary. Judge Gary’s statement 
of the conditions to insure uninterrupted 
growth and progress is honored by United 
States Steel today and will be honored to- 
morrow, to the end that a prophecy now ful- 
filled shall be but a point of attainment from 
which to lift our sights toward a second half 
century of Gary’s continuing development as 
a good community in which to live, to work, 
and to invest. 

Today, United States Steel is proud to be 
a corporate citizen of this community—to 
be able to say here in Gary what Paul did of 
his native Tarsus: We are “a citizen of no 
mean city.” We are happy that so many of 
our people, in production and management, 
are taking part in the civic activities of Gary 
which have so much do with the quality 
of everyday living in this city. It is par- 
ticularly pleasing to observe the high de- 
gree of cooperation between the representa- 
tives of organized labor and the representa- 
tives of United States Steel’s management 
team here in working for the civic better- 
ment of this community. I expect that 
nowhere is this cooperation more clearly 
evident, or more helpful, than in your Com- 
munity Chest campaigns, and in the creation 
of your new United Fund of Gary. I am. 
confident that, through this cooperation, 
your plan for united giving will be off toa 
flying start this year. 

In this context of community cooperation 
and growth, United States Steel—as you are 
all aware—has continuing plans for a major 
program of capital improvements providing 
for replacements, modernization, and ex- 
pansion of its facilities. 

Here in Gary, this program calls for im- 
provements in the existing open-hearth 
furnaces at Gary steel works that will add 
more than 700,000 tons to the annual ingot 
capacity of the plant and raise its total 
capacity to almost 8 million tons. 

The corporation also has plans to increase 
the Gary steel works’ capacity for rolling 
ingots into semifinished form, by carrying 
out improvements of the 44-inch slabbing 
mill now in use. 

The program also contemplates the in- 
stallation of new production facilities at the 
Gary sheet and tin mill. These include: 
a new hot strip mill, for rolling slabs into 
hot-rolled strip; a new cold mill, which re- 
duces the thickness and improves the quality 
of steel sheet; a new pickle line, for removing 
surface oxides from the hot-rolled strip; new 
batch annealing furnaces, for removal of 
stresses created in cold rolling; new temper 
mills, which impart a controlled stiffness to 
sheet; a new line for recoiling sheet after 
it has emerged from the temper mill; and a 
new flying shear line, for cutting sheets of 
specified sizes. 

In addition, our program includes plans 
for improving the existing open-hearth fur- 
maces at the corporation’s south works, at 
South Chicago. Under these plans, the in- 
got capacity of that plant would be increased 
by more than 500,000 tons, bringing its total 
capacity to almost 6 million toms per year. 
It is also planned to effectuate some increase 
in the slabbing capacity of the south works 
by improving the present slabbing mill, 
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The program as I have outlined it to you 
here is pointed toward increased production 
of flat-rolled products, notably sheets— 
products which will be outstanding for 
quality. 

Besides the improvement and expansion 
you have just heard about, it is planned to 
build a new mill at South Works for the 
rolling of structural sections, such as the 
light-weight, wide-flanged beams much 
needed in the construction industry. It is 
further planned to construct additional sin- 
tering facilities at both Gary Steel Works 
and the plant at South Chicago, for the 
agglomeration of blast furnace materials. 

Another project enhancing the industrial 
importance of this area is well underway. 
That is the building of the new 3-million- 
barrel cement plant of Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment Co. at Buffington. Completion of that 
project now depends on deliveries of equip- 
ment; but Universal Atlas hopes that the 
new plant will be in~operation before the 
end of the year. 

Earlier, I spoke of how the building of 
Gary's steel-making facilities proved to be 
an investment in employment. The extensive 
plans which I have just reported should be 
regarded as the same kind of investment. 
When those plans have fully materialized, 
you can readily appreciate that a number of 
new and interesting jobs will be created. 
And the kind of jobs I am speaking of are 
among the best paid in American industry. 
Last year, the people employed in our mills 
here averaged $5,500 in wages. So will you 
again please credit reinvested earnings with a 
direct assist in giving a man one of the 
things he most needs and wants—a good 


job. 

Tonight, then, we not only look back upon 
50 years of progress here in Gary, but also 
look forward—and look forward confidently 
to the years ahead. For the new program 
of modernization and expansion refiects 
United States Steel’s abiding faith in the 
future of this great industrial area and in 
the future of the entire Chicago district as 
a steel-making and steel-using center second 
to none, 
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HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Life 
magazine, with whose editorial views I 
am not always in accord, published in 
its most recent issue an editorial on the 
subject of Israel. In the editorial there 
are some references to which I do not 
subscribe at all, but the basic thoughts 
expressed are sound and constructive. 
The editorial says things which need to 
be said. Because Life commands such 
wide reading among the American peo- 
ple and also abroad, I think it a most 
constructive circumstance that Life 
should have published this strongly 
worded editorial, which is addressed to 
the Arab peoples and leaders of govern- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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ISRAEL Is HERE To STAY—UNLESS THE ARABS 
ACCEPT THIS, THERE CaN BE No PEACE 


The time has come for friends of the Arabs 
to tell them, with the bluntness of genuine 
friendship, something they seem unable to 
understand. That something is this: “Israel 
is here to stay. It is going to stay. The 
American: people, who helped create Israel, 
who were the first to recognize her, and who 
hold warm feelings of friendship for her, 
are going to see to it that she stays. Until 
you, the Arabs, accept, deep in your hearts, 
the fact that Israel is here to stay, there can 
be no real peace in the lands of either.” 

Something else also needs to be said: 
“It is you, the Arabs, who insist there is no 
peace. (Israel does not say she intends to de- 
stroy the Arab world, but it is you who pro- 
claim your intention to destroy Israel. It is 
your holy men who cry out for holy wars 
against her. It is your spokesmen who talk 
of driving the last Israeli into the sea. It 
is you who refuse to accept Israel’s right to 
existence. Until you do accept it, you will 
have no moral case before the world.” 

A sad and dangerous thing is happening to 
the Arab nations. They have let their fanat- 
ical hatred of the Israelis cause them to open 
their gates to a piecemeal invasion by the 
Communists, the new colonial imperialists. 
Half-priced Communist arms are pouring 
into Egypt, and Soviet technicians with 
them. Syria, already deeply penetrated by 
Communist agents, is in the process of 
eagerly rising to the same bait to get a 
“bargain” whose real price is the eventual 
destruction of Syria as a sovereign nation. 

When the “northern tier” of nations—Tur- 
key, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan—soberly aline 
themselves to resist Soviet expansion, it is 
the oil-rich Saudi Arabians who pass out the 
bribes to set Jordanians rioting in the streets 
against the Baghdad Pact. It is the same 
gold, accompanied by proddings from agents 
of Egypt’s Premier Nasser, which has led 
Jordan to dismiss the British professional 
soldier who made and kept the Arab Legion 
the most efficient military unit in the Arab 
world. 

What is even sadder is that the man most 
responsible for this chaos in the Middle East, 
Premier Nasser, is a man who knows better, 
who had every capacity to become (and 
showed every indication of becoming) a 
statesman. He desired to raise his country- 
men out of the mire of poverty, but instead 
he has allowed the anti-Israel clamor to di- 
vert him into the course so many other lead- 
ers have followed, of subordinating internal 
problems to external adventuring. 

Nasser, the moderate who suppressed the 
fanatic Moslem brotherhood, now sacrifices 
Egypt’s welfare to Pan-Arabic political expe- 
diency and the avowed nation builder has be- 
come a saber rattler. He permits the Cairo 
radio to shrill incendiary falsehoods through- 
out the Middle East. This man who now 
caters to the wave of racial hatred is the same 
man, who, after being wounded in the dis- 
astrous 1948 war against Israel, repeated to 
his soldiers, “Comrades, our holy war is not 
here, but at home.” Nasser knows, as he once 
eloquently said, that his true war should be 
against the ignoranc® and wretchedness of 
his people. While he stands mute before the 
insane cries for jihad, the children of his 
land go on wasting, as they have done since 
the days of Joseph, from rickets and tracho- 
ma, bilharziasis and starvation. By his rash 
or cynical expediency he now endangers the 
very measures—such as American aid— 
which would do most to help them. 

Certainly it is an immensely difficult task 
for any Arab leader—even if, like Nasser, he 
is not a fanatical Israeli hater—to stand 
against this murderous wave and still retain 
power. Yet this very difficulty should present 
a challenge for the Arabs to produce the kind 
of leadership the world would welcome. We 
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say to Gamal Nasser, “Lead your people up, 
into the light. Do not let the fanatics lead 
you into the abyss. You have never been 
known to lose your temper. Do not, then, 
let your people lose their reason. Instead of 
following the exploiters of hatred, teach your 
own patience to your people. Destiny has 
given you a chance for greatness; do not 
meanly forfeit or betray it.” 


We of Life have not hesitated to criticize 
the Israelis when we thought they were 
wrong—as they frequently are. We have es- 
poused the Arab cause when we thought it 
right. We have condemned, repeatedly, 
Israel’s failure to repatriate or compensate 
the 1 million Arab refugees driven from 
their homes. We have disapproved the ten- 
dency of Harry Truman to let domestic 
political considerations make him a rubber 
stamp for Israel, right or wrong. We have 
welcomed the wisdom of President Eisen- 
hower in redressing the balance by his policy 
or gic impartiality between Israeli and 

ab. 


But when Americans recognized Israel it 
was not merely because, de facto, it had 
made itself a state. It was because of our 
debt to their religious traditions, as well as 
a moral sentiment of their right to a home- 
land as compensation, if any there could 
be, for. the unspeakable horrors inflicted 
upon them in other lands. Americans will 
support their right to live in peace in this 
homeland. Until the Arabs do the same, 
giving up their unjust desire to obliterate 
the Israelis as a state and as a people, there 
can be no genuine settlement of the just 
claims the Arabs do possess. They are play- 
ing dice with the peace of the whole world 
by refusing to accept the fact of Israel in 
their hearts. 


The Role of Statistics in Shaping 
Economic Policy 
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HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Role of Statistics in Shap- 
ing Economic Policy,” delivered by Rep- 
resentative RICHARD BOLLING, of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Economic Statistics of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report, before the 
annual dinner meeting of the Washing- 
ton Statistical Society, in Washington, 
D. C., on January 23, 1956. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE ROLE OF STATISTICS IN SHAPING ECONOMIC 
PoLicy 


Mr. Chairman, President Parmalee, mem- 
bers of the Washington Statistical Society, 
and guests, I am most grateful for this in- 
vitation to bring to you my views on a sub- 
ject which some of my colleagues in the 
Congress may think is fast becoming an 
obsession with me—the importance of the 
role of statistics in shaping economic policy. 
And I am grateful, too, for the opportunity 
to express once again my thanks to the 
many members of your craft who have so 


often taken time from busy lives to come 
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of its subcommittees. 

Basically the role of statistics in shaping 
economic policy can be little different than 
the role of statistics in any other kind of 
decision making. We are dealing essentially 
with a branch of scientific method. This 
Particular branch is concerned with prob- 
lems capable of being answered to some de- 
gree by numerical information—that is, in- 
formation obtained by counting or measur- 
ing. It makes little difference whether we 
are making fish counts for a biological study 
or surveying hours of work in an industrial 
Plant. The role of statistics and statisti- 
cians, it seems to me, is to first select the 
kind of information which will be needed 
for policymaking, then to direct the proper 
and efficient collection and processing of 
that information and, finally, to interpret 
the results. In interpreting these results, 
especially where they are based on partial 
data, the statistician is expected to apply 
Principles and techniques which let the lay- 
Man use the findings with comforting as- 
surance, and perhaps even abandon. -This 
Process is described sometimes as providing 
a method for making wise decisions in the 
face of uncertainty. 

I doubt .-if, barring declarations of war, 
‘there is any place where a method for mak- 
ing wise decisions in the face of uncertainty 
is needed more than in economic policy- 
Making. Especially is this true of Govern- 
Ment economic policymaking, which is prob- 
ably the first area where statistics were used 
as a tool or guide. That the word “statis- 
tics” is related to the word “state” is, as all 
of you know, not a coincidence. Our earliest 
Statistics were collected for the one purpose 
of providing legislators and Government ad- 
ministrators with data for managing the 
affairs of the state. These were series deal- 
ing with such subjects as population, taxes, 
taxable property, and foreign trade. 

In this connection I like to recall the 
delight with which Senator O’MaHONEY used 
to point out to his colleagues that the in- 
terest of national governments in adequate 
Programs of social and economic statistics 
Was not as new as it might seem. On Wash- 
ington’s Birthday the Senator would quote 
from a wonderful letter from our first Pres- 
ident to Sir John Sinclair commending him 
for the statistical studies he had under way 
in Scotland. John Sinclair, as you will re- 
Call, was the man who in 1791 set up a very 
comprehensive system of statistical accounts 
in that country, statistics which were based 
on a 200-question schedule sent to each of 
the nation’s 850 parish ministers. In a let- 
ter dated March 15, 1793, George Washington 
wrote: 

“I cannot but express myself highly 
Pleased with the undertaking in which you 
are engaged, and give my best wishes for its 
Success. I am full persuaded that when en- 
lightened men will take the trouble to ex- 
amine so minutely into the state of society, 
as your inquiries seem to go, it must result 
in greatly ameliorating the condition of the 
People, promoting the interests of civil so- 
ciety, and the happiness.of mankind at large. 

ese are objects truly worthy the atten- 
tion of a great mind and every friend to the 
human race, must readily lend his aid to- 
Ward their accomplishment.” 

By the 20th century persons concerned 
With making public and private policy in 
economics had available scattered con- 
tinuous series which generally were used to 
Provide a basis for each person’s or industry’s 
Own kind of business barometer. But it al- 
Ways comes as somewhat of a surprise to me 
to realize that out of the statistical series 
Which are used so widely today—and we 
Publish over a hundred in our monthly Eco- 
nomic Indicators—most of them were not 
Collected at all only two decades ago and 
those that were available were collected at 
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before the Joint Economic Committee or one 


wide intervals. Before 1929, for example, 
neither the Federal Government nor busi- 
nessmen had anything like our present series 
on national income, gross national product, 
and their components. Even the consumers 
price index, upon which we rely for much 
of our understanding of what is going on in 
the economy, was, in 1929, computed just 
twice a year and then with a very substantial 
lag between the collections and the publica- 
tion of the data.. Such basic statistics as the 
total money supply, for which we now have 
preliminary data weekly and substantially 
complete data within the month, were not 
available until after a 3 months’ lag. The 
statistics on consumer credit were not estab- 
lished until 1942. Reports on developments 
in the labor force, employment and unem- 
ployment statistics, which we all watch 
closely today and which subcommittees of 
the Joint Economic Committee have been 
making strenuous efforts to improve, were, 
for all practical purposes, not available be- 
fore the great depression. 

The improvements in statistics for eco- 
nomic policy in the last 20 years have done 
much to make realistic the national goals of 
maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power which are set in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. The Joint Economic 
Committee which was one of the two major 
new agencies established by the act, recog- 
nized almost as soon as it was established 
that it could not make the economic deci- 
sions it would need to under the act with- 
out having increasingly adequate economic 
information. The committee was quick to 
recognize also that the responsibility for 
decision making in a sound free-enterprise 
economy is broadly based on and more often 
rests with the individual consumer, busi- 
nessman, labor leader, or farmer than with 
government. Decision making in the area 
of.economic policy in peacetime is, and 
should be, largely decentralized in an econ- 
omy such as ours. 

It is this very decentralization which 
placed on government an obligation for in- 
suring that the statistics it collects are not 
only accurate and properly presented but are 
of the widest usefulness. As the distin- 
guished head of your national organization 
emphasized in his presidential address, much 
of our success in handling the two recessions 
since the end of World War II could not have 
been achieved without good statistical rec- 
ords and good analysis. 

In interesting contrast is the experience 
of the British Government which was re- 
ported to me when I was in England last 
fall. I_talked with a man who was con- 
cerned, long before the Government indi- 
cated an awareness of it, that they were 
going to have the inflation which they have 
been experiencing in the last months. He 
felt very strongly that if they had had a 
reasonably good series on business invest- 
ment, they could have caught the trend at 
a time which would have been both ob- 
jectively and politically more convenient for 
the Government to take action. And I un- 
derstand that the Government in the United 
Kingdom has now undertaken to fill that 
gap with a series on business investment. 

This reminds me to make the point that 
when we are talking about statistics which 
help shape economic policy in this country, 
we are talking not only about our own series 
but must include the statistics of other 
countries as well. Many of our judgments 
as to the success or failure of our programs 
in the cold war have to be based on our 
analysis of statistics collected and processed 
in other countries. The Subcommittee on 
Foreign Economic Policy devoted an entire 
hearing to this subject, including our own 
foreign trade figures. Our feeling about the 
significance of statistics in this area is ex- 
pressed in our first finding which reads: 

“Adequate statistics for international com- 
parisons and intergovernment use are the 
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key to scientific appraisal of needs for busi- 
ness and government decision making.” 

I think this may be the place to point out, 
too, that there is an obligation not only on 
government but also on private groups and 
individuals to improve the basis for their 
decisionmaking. Members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Economic Statistics were particu- 
larly impressed with this point during the 
recent hearings on the Federal Reserve Board 
Consultant Committee on Statistics of Gen- 
eral Business Expectations. One of the 
recommendations of the consultant com- 
mittee called for the immediate organization 
of a continuing private group interested in 
all branches of expectational economics. 
The subcommittee endorsed this thought in 
its own recommendations in a report which 
was later approved by the full committee 
for transmission to the Congress. 

It may be of interest to know that work 
has already started on such a project. 
George Stigler, chairman of the Universities- 
National Committee for Economic Research, 
reported to the subcommittee on January 3 
that their 30 operating universities were 
sponsoring a conference to examine the 
quality of the data on anticipations of busi- 
nessmen and consumers. 

The Subcommittee on Economic Statistics 
also recommended that “during 1956 a sur- 
vey be made by the subcommittee of pro- 
cedures and methods used by Government 
agencies in projecting Government revenues 
by the Treasury Department and the Bureau 
of the Budget, in preparing and disseminat- 
ing outlook materials by the Department of 
Agriculture, in estimating the following 
year’s construction activity by the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor, and in co- 
ordinating such work by the Council of 
Economic Advisers.” 

It is in this whole area of the preparation 
of quantitative economic projections that 
the role of economic statistics has one of the 
greatest contributions to make to policy- 
making. The development and use of tools 
which will enable us to quantify our as- 
sumptions in regard to the economic out- 
look in some rational way seems to me 
essential to any scientific policy review. 

Having said this, however, I must recog- 
nize immediately as a legislator that there 
will be times when decisions affecting eco- 
nomic policy will be made on entirely dif- 
ferent grounds—political, social, diplomatic. 
Nor can we be sure that the assumptions we 
have made are all valid. The most complete 
and consistent statistical complex can never 

“relieve us of thinking. 

Regardless of these difficulties, if Govern- 
ment and the private economy is to take 
seriously the objectives of the Employment 
Act, we are going to have to have reliable 
and prompt economic statistics, capable of 
the widest use and with the greatest possi- 
bilities for integration into a comprehen- 
sive system. 

So far I have attempted to make clear 
that the role of statistics in shaping eco- 
nomic policy is no different than the role 
of statistics in shaping any other policy, that 
this role is historic and basic, that it is 
equally important in public and private eco- 
nomic policymaking, that it includes inter- 
national as well as national considerations, 
and that it is essential in carrying out any 
program aimed at the continued stability 
and growth of the Nation’s economy. 

We might look now at the significance at- 
tached to the role of economic statistics in 
shaping economic policy, as measured by 
current Federal appropriations and next 
year’s budget. If a little smugness is per- 
missible, I might say it is easier to take 
such a look at the status of appropriations 
for economic statistics since the inclusion 
of special analysis I in the budget document. 
This is an innovation recommended by the 
Subcommittee on Economic ‘Statistics in 
1954 during Congressman TaLLe's chairman- 
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ship, and we were all gratified at its ready 
acceptance. It shows in a separate com- 
pilation the appropriations for major eco- 
nomic statistical programs, by broad sub- 
ject areas and by agency. 

According to analysis I, final appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1956 allowed increases 
totaling $2,616,000 for current economic sta- 
tistical programs, as compared with re- 
quested increases totaling $4,722,000. Areas 
in which improvements are being made this 
year as a result of the increases allowed are 
statistics on employment and unemploy- 
ment, agricultural marketing research, esti- 
mates of farmers’ expenditures, crop and 
livestock estimates, and the economics of 
farm production. Funds were added by the 
Congress for additional work in agricultural 
economics and statistics for projects which 
had not been included in the budget re- 
quest—a study of acreage diversion, a study 
of the price spread between the farmer and 
the consumer, and establishment of a crop- 
reporting program in Hawaii. 

The subcommittee found it most unfor- 
tunate that no funds were provided for bet- 
ter construction statistics but we were grati- 
fied by the extent of the Congress interest 
in the many programs where improvements 
were allowed. We are looking forward, both 
as a committee and as individual Members 
of Congress, to supporting the improvements 
for fiscal 1957 which have just been proposed 
in the President’s budget, and are set forth 
in the budget document this year in special 
analysis J. According to that analysis, di- 
rect obligations for current statistical pro- 
grams totaled $27.8 million in the fiscal year 
1955. The estimate of expenditures for fiscal 
1956 is $31.9 million and $35.1 million has 
been requested for fiscal 1957. Again, for 
a bit of pointing with pride, many of the 
improvements requested for 1957 have come 
from recommendations -made inthe testi- 
mony of governmental, business, and labor 
economists and analysts before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, and in 
reports made by the joint committee. They 
include also specific suggestions made in the 
reports of the five committees of expert con- 
sultants established by the Federal Reserve 
Board, at the request of the Joint Economic 
Committee, to appraise certain statistical 
fields. We have asked the Bureau of the 
Budget to report particularly as to the prog- 
ress of the actions taken during the year on 
the recommendations of these committees. 

We shall do our best also to see that the 
Members of Congress understand the need 
for these statistics but many of our col- 
leagues will be looking to other sources for 
additional advice on these programs. I hope 
those of you who are from outside the Gov- 
ernment will feel an equal obligation to see 
that your managements are aware of the 
necessity for making clear to members of the 
appropriations committees concerned the 
use of and need for economic statistics—and 
I am sure you will, 

As individual statisticians it will be up 
to many of you to see that the increasingly 
important role of economic statistics in 
shaping economic policy is justified. It will 
be up to you to come up with answers to the 
technical problems such as how we can be 
sure in our concept of the labor force that 
we are adequately taking account of shifts 
in the patterns of employment—a question, 
incidentally, which we raised in the subcom- 
mittee report. Upon you rests an obligation 
to see that the maximum efficient use is 
made of funds expended for statistical re- 
sources; that collection methods are sound 
and limits properly assessed and stated; that 
analysis is adequate and warning raised 
where warning is needed; and that the spirit 
which seeks and accepts new methods and 
improvement to existing methods is kept 
ever alive. 


-his wage earners. 
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Here Are the Facts, Secretary Benson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
desire to insert an article appearing in 
the Butcher Workman, official publica- 
tion of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America, 
AFL-CIO, entitled “Here are the Facts, 
Secretary Benson.” 

The article follows: 

HERE ARE THE Facts, SECRETARY BENSON 


(By Earl W. Jimerson, president, and Patrick 
E. Gorman, secretary-treasurer) 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-six is a polit- 
ical year and one expects dogmatic pro- 
nouncements from those who occupy and 
those who seek political office. Such is cer- 
tainly the case with Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Taft Benson, who seems to labor under 
the impression that everyone but he and his 
Department is responsible for the economic 
plight of the farmer. In a speech delivered in 
San Francisco on February 16, 1956, before 
the Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, he fixed the blame for the farmers’ situ- 
ation upon the processors and the wage 
earners. The basis for his erroneous con- 
clusions can be attributed only to the fact 
that Mr. Benson is thoroughly confused and 
is attempting to cover up the mistakes of 
the administration and his own unrealistic 
farm policy by attempting to set up one 
group against another. The wage earners, in 
general, and those employed in the food in- 
dustry, in particular, are in complete sym- 
pathy with the farm population. It is not 
their desire that the incomes of such a vital 
and large segment of our population be sub- 
stantially depressed. It is, rather, their aim 
and hope that those who provide the food so 
necessary for the welfare of our people should 
share equally with all economic groups in the 
great abundance which is available in our 
dynamic economy. 

NO “SOFT WAGE SETTLEMENT” 


It is proper to analyze Mr. Benson’s ap- 
proach in some detail. Mr. Benson says, 
“The farmers have become allergic to round 
after round of soft wage settlements.” We 
suspect that the Secretary has had little, if 
any, experience in collective bargaining, and 
we are certain that he is unfamiliar with 
labor-management relations in the meat- 
packing industry. Never in the history of 
collective bargaining have the employers and 
the unions deliberately agreed upon a wage 
settlement aimed to specifically injure other 
economic groups. Every settlement reached 
came about as a result of hard and factual 
discussion of all of the economic problems 
which concern both the meat processor and 
Would the Secretary 
rather have the employers refuse to bargain 


honestly with the unions, and would he. 


rather have the industry subjected to strikes 
and work stoppages? Would not that kind 
of a condition more seriously hurt the wel- 
fare of the farmer? It is significant, in- 
deed, that our international union has had 
no strikes in the industry since 1946, and 
no serious work stoppages of any kind. It 
is significant, further, that this international 
union has had no labor dispute submitted to 
arbitration with any of the major meatpack- 
ing companies in more than 5 years. And 
it is further significant that every misun- 
derstanding has been resolved across the 
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bargaining table. Peace in the industry has 
lent to the well-being of the farmer. 


IMPROPER BASE YEAR 


Benson further states that wage rates in 
food processing and distribution have in- 
creased 43 percent between 1947-49 and 1955, 
and that less than half of this increase was 
because of gains in labor productivity. In 
these years, he states further, more “than 
half became an increase in labor cost per 
unit of food handled.” This is a deliberate 
distortion of facts. While the statistical con- 
clusions arrived at by Secretary may be cor- 
rect, it is thoroughly improper, for this pur- 
pose, to use the 1947-49 average as a base and 
to use all food processing as a criterion. The 
fact is that the parity ratio for 1947-49 aver- 
age was 108. The year 1952 is more appro- 
priate. Then, farm prices averaged 100 per- 
cent of parity. It is, further, more proper to 
use information relative to meatpacking 
rather than all food processing. 


SHARPLY INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


Using 1952 as a base, we come up with some 
very interesting conclusions which Mr. Ben- 
son apparently failed to consider. Average 
hourly earnings between 1952 and 1958 in- 
creased 15.3 percent, while output per man- 
hour in the same period increased 17.7 per-, 
cent. Increased mechanization in the meat- 
packing industry became more active since 
1952, and this has resulted in tremendous 
productivity increases which have offset all 
of the wage increases received during that 
period. In 1952, 191,500 production workers 
in meat packing, wholesale, produced more 
than 21 million pounds of red meat. In 1955, 
193,400 workers produced more than 2514 
million pounds of red meat. The wage cost 
per pound of meat in 1952 was 3.42 cents, 
while in 1955 it was 3.41 cents. In spite of 
all of the wage increases received by the 
wage earners in the meat industry, the wage 
cost per pound since 1952 has actually de- 
creased slightly. - 


DECREASED WAGE COST 


The Secretary said further: “Last August 
the packing industry granted wage increases 
equal to roughly a $50 million annual boost. 
The $50 million was more than the total net 
earnings of the meatpacking industry in the 
previous year.” Again he implies that be- 
cause of the wage boost the packers were 
obliged to pay less for their livestock. Again 
this is not the fact. The 14 cents an hour 
general wage increase negotiated in the in- 
dustry became effective August 1, 1955. For 
the 3 months prior to August 1, 1955 (May, 
June, and July), the wage cost per pound 
of meat, wholesale, was 3.542 cents. For the 
3 succeeding months (September, October, 
and November), the wage cost per pound of 
meat remained constant with 3.536 cents. 
The farmer ‘and cattle raiser did not pay for 
the wage increase. The wage earners, them- 
selves, paid for it in terms of increased pro- 
ductivity. 

INDUSTRY PROFITS 


It is interesting, too, to note that the net 
profits for the fiscal year of 1955 for 9 of the 
Nation's largest meatpacking companies were 
$24 million more than in the fiscal year of 
1954, and $2 million more than the peak 
year of 1953. Mr. Benson and the adminis- 
traticn should examine the conditions of the 
industry and ascertain when this more fa- 
vorable profit situation came about. It is 
reported that up to the last quarter of the 
fiscal year, the industry was showing little, if 
any, profit. The favorable profit was accom- 
plished during the last quarter of the fiscal 
year. Earnings for the first quarter of 1956 
are far ahead of the earnings for the first 
quarter of last year, and, at this writing, the 
profit situation in the industry is good. 


FARM PROBLEM: OVERSUPPLY OF LIVESTOCK 


We recognize, of course, that the sharp 
decline in livestock prices helps no one and 
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particularly depresses farm conditions. Mr. 
John Holmes, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of Swift & Co., in an address recently 
delivered at the Founders Day Convocation 
Observing the 105th anniversary of North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., said: “The 
simple answer is that livestock marketings 
far outstrip the level of consumer demand 
for meat which would have sustained live- 
stock prices.” Perhaps the Secretary should 
consult. with Mr. John J. O'Neill of his De- 
partment who is reported by the New York 
Times of February 11, 1956, to have said that 
the reason for the decline in meat prices 
was due to the fact that meat exports to 
Europe and the Far East have been falling 
off, while imports of fresh and frozen meats 
from Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
have remained fairly stable. In fact, Mr. 
Benson answers his own dilemma. In the 
San Francisco speech, he said: “In recent 
years our farm production has been dis- 
torted and thrown out of balance with what 
_Our domestic and overseas markets will 
take.” Whatever may have been the induce- 
ment for increased production of animals, 
the fact remains that that factor alone is 
one which is most responsible for the eco- 
nomic plight of the farmer, and it is Mr. 
Benson’s stubborn adherence to his own 
fallacious farm policy which compels this 
condition to exist. 


RETAIL POLICY 


It has been suggested, too, that perhaps one 
of the reasons for the decline in retail meat 
prices and resulting livestock prices is the 
keen competition among the large national 
food chains. It was recently announced that 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., operat- 
ing in New York, reduced retail meat prices 
So substantially that other food chains were 
obliged to follow suit. In doing so, a rep- 
resentative of the chain is reported to have 
Stated that the company was not doing this 
because the consumer was unable to pur- 
chase an equivalent amount of meat based 
upon his present income. Perhaps these 
large national food chains lower their cost of 
Meat first, and then attempt to dictate 
wholesale prices to the packers who, in turn, 
must buy livestock more cheaply. 

USE OF SCAPEGOAT 


We can only conclude that as a high-rank- 
ing member of the national administration, 
Mr. Benson is imbued with the economic 
Philosophy of that administration, and finds 
it more expedient to place the blame upon 
the wage earner rather than upon the weak- 
ness of his own farm policy. 


Goodhue Says Demos Will Not Boost 
Hogs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include a news item from the 
Indianola Tribune, Indianola, Iowa. It 
ae the edition of Tuesday, March 13, 
GoopHvrt Says Demos WL Nor Boost 

Hocs—No Money ror GOP To Pass Our 

IN ELECTION YEAR 

The soil-bank idea, as it is under debate in 
Congress at this time, is not going to work; 
there will be no sizable boost to the hog 
market from the Government. 
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Those two conclusions were reached by 
John Goodhue, president of the NFO (Uncle 
Danners) of Warren County, after 8 days 
spent in Washington. 

Mr. Goodhue said a long-time employee of 
the Department of Agriculture, who got his 
job originally under the new deal, told him 
there is not enough money available to sup- 
port the hog market to an extent to make 
any appreciable boost to the price the farmer 
is receiving for hogs. Mr. Goodhue said 
Congress could not appropriate enough 
money to do sOme good if the Members could 
be made to understand the serious situation 
amongst a good many farmers. 

“Listen,” replied the DA man, “Let’s be 
realistic. Do you think a Democratic Con- 
gress is going to make a lot of money avail- 
able for a Republican administration to pass 
around amongst farmers in an election year? 
Don’t be silly.” 

As to the soil bank, Goodhue says the 
money to pay rentals amounts to only about 
$200 a section. “How much land,” he asks, 
“will be voluntarly removed from production 
and put into the soil bank at that rate?” 

Goodhue thinks the whole soil-bank idea, 
as now promulgated in Congress, will collapse 
about like the Hoover Farm Board. Asked 
what he thought of his brother’s (Wilbur 
Goodhue, who appeared on KRNT-TV last 
Wednesday night) idea for choosing land for 
the soil bank by a bidding plan, he replied 
that he did not think enough money could 
be appropriated to make it effective. How- 
ever, he said, if a soil bank is to be used, 
“Wilbur’s plan is the most practical.” 

“If not a soil bank, what then?” Goodhue 
was asked. 

-“T think,” he replied, “We have got to have 
compulsory allotments with cross compli- 
ance. Idon’t believe anything else will work. 
We have got to reduce our production and 
the only way to do it is to make everybody 
reduce and take some land completely out of 
production.” 

“In other words, a compulsory soil bank? 
Is that your idea?” he was asked. 

“You might call it that.” 

“How about the small farmer who can 
hardly go on doing business if his acreage is 
cut?” 

“Well,” countered John, “He would be bet- 
ter off with even a smaller acreage and a 
decent price than with his present acreage 
and doing business at a loss. But, under- 
stand, the limitation should not be on the 
man, but on the acreage. And the cut 
should not be on historic base, but on the 
potential productive capacity of the land.” 


Faith To Win 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is rather commonplace to hear over 
the radio and TV and to read comments 
extolling the virtues of Wilson, Roosevelt, 
and Truman. ‘These adherents of a 
planned society, based upon blueprints 
of the social engineers, never seem to 
mention some of the more conservative 
men who have been President. Recently 
a minister had something to say about a 
man who, in my opinion, was a great 
President. Grover Cleveland was not 
one who history will record as one of 
the auctioneers of America’s basic con- 
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cepts of constitutional government. Po- 
litical expediency was not a fundamental 
concept in his life. 

I commend a statement in regard to 
Grover Cleveland, made by a very promi- 
nent Kansas minister. Dr. Frank is 
pastor of the First Methodist Church of 
Topeka, Kans. 


Farras To WIN 
(By Dr. Eugene M. Frank) 


March 18, 1937, was the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Grover Cleveland. He had 
ceased to be President of the United States 
40 years before that. 

When he left the office, I suppose he was 
one of the most unpopular ex-Presidents 
who ever left the office. 

For 4 years, during a serious depression, 
he had stood as a rock defying the groups 
of well-meaning but inexperienced men who 
would have destroyed the integrity of the 
United States. 

With the passage of time, however, as is 
usually the case, history caught up with 
Cleveland. 

On the 100th anniversary of his birth, 40 
years after he had left the Presidency, Grover 
Cleveland’s bust Was placed in the hall of 
fame in New York University. 

He was only the ninth President of the 
United States to receive such an honor. 

The biographer said of him that his great- 
est gift to his country was a heritage of char- 
acter. 

His greatest lesson was a lesson of moral 
courage. He stands almost alone in our his- 
tory, and certainly alone in his own time, as 
a national leader who never once made a 
compromise with his own conscience, with 
his sense of principle. 

The biographer concludes, “From the be- 
ginning to the end of his political career he 
never yielded an inch. He decided where 
truth lay, he took his stand there, and when 
the smoke of battle cleared, he was still there 
unmoved and unafraid.” 

Unmoved and unafraid. How much more 
can you say about anyone? What a great 
difference these words would make in your 
life. 

They are the results of religious faith. 
Great character does not assert itself. The 
challenge before all of us is to search dili- 
gently for God’s truth, as God reveals it to 
every humble and sincere seeker, and to 
stand upon that truth regardless of battle 
and smoke. 

This is what makes men of faith fearless, 
too. Moral right knows no fear. 


Hoover Commission Recommendations 


Are Not Gathering Dust 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
on last Monday evening my colleague 
from Michigan [Mr. JoHANSEN] delivered 
an address at a public meeting in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., in his district, sponsored 
by the Kalamazoo Junior Chamber of 
Commerce as a part of its month-long 
campaign to recruit public and congres- 
sional support for the recommendations 
of the Second Hoover Commission. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include the address by Mr. 
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JOHANSEN and extend my compliments 

to the Kalamazoo Jaycees on their ac- 

tivity in behalf of the Commission’s 
work: 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN AUGUST E. JOHAN- 
SEN, AT MEETING OF THE JUNIOR CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, KALAMAZOO, MICH., MONDAY, 
MarcH 12, 1956 
Mr. Chairman, officers and members of 

the Kalamazoo Junior Chamber of Com- 

merce, and my fellow citizens, I am greatly 
honored to be invited to participate in this 
evening’s program. This public meeting is 

a part of a 30-day community campaign 

sponsored by the Junior Chamber of Com- 

merce of Kalamazoo. 

The twofold purpose of this campaign is 
to generate greater public knowledge of, in- 
terest in, and support for the findings and 
recommendations of the Second Hoover 
Commission, and to convey the fact of that 
public interest and support to your elected 
Representatives in Congress. 

I commend the Kalamazoo Jaycees on 
this major public service. I commend also 
those of you here tonight who are not mem- 
bers of the junior chamber of commerce. 
Your presence testifies to your belief that 
the business of the Federal Government is 
also very much your own business. I hope 
that sound American conviction will con- 
tinue and grow. 

Before I go any further, I want to read a 
telegram which I received before leaving 
Washington: 

“I would be glad indeed if you would con- 
vey my greetings to the Kalamazoo Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. The Jaycees all over 
the country have given more study and 
greater support to the Commission’s work 
than any other organization. I deeply ap- 
preciate the support you yourself have given 
to our recommendations and in my belief 
that is a great national service. I am in- 
debted to the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of Kalamazoo.” 

This telegram is signed: “Herbert Hoover.” 

And, having quoted that distinguished 
former President of the United States, I want 
to quote one more statement. It was made 
in a public address last October by another 
able American who served on both Hoover 
Commissions. Commenting on the fact that 
nearly 75 percent of the recommendations of 
the first Hoover Commission have been ac- 
cepted, with savings totaling nearly $7 bil- 
lion, this gentleman said: 


“This was a phenomenal record of achieve- 


ment, against great odds, and I for one at- 
tribute it primarily to the stature, the states- 
manship, and the tireless and unselfish labors 
of the Commission’s Chairman, the Honor- 
able Herbert Hoover. No one else could have 
done what he did.” l 

That tribute to Mr. Hoover was paid by 
the Honorable James A. Farley. 

I begin my discussion with a question: 

Have the people of the United States, and 
those who represent them in Congress, com- 
pletely lost the traditional American concern, 
distrust, arid fear with respect to increasingly 
larger, more costly, more complex, and more 
powerful centralized Federal Government? 

I did not originally write that question for 
use in this particular speech. It was written 
to express my very grave concern over a spe- 
cific legislative proposal still pending before 
Congress—a proposal which involves more 
taxes, more Federal spending in the guise of 
so-called Federal aid, larger bureaucracy in 
Washington, a new and major centralization 
in Federal Government of a function and re- 
sponsibility historically retained by State 
and local governmental units, and new po- 
tentialities of Federal power and of political 
pressure activities on a national scale. 

Although I first wrote that question in 
connection with the issue of Federal assist- 
ance to the States for school construction, 
it is entirely appropriate to the subject be- 
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fore us tonight. It is a question which 
haunts many of us in Congress with respect 
to numerous legislative proposals and pro- 
cedures. It recurs many times in the course 
of a single session of Congress. Sometimes 
we ask ourselves this question in deep dis- 
couragement, bordering on despair. 

Tonight I do not raise this question in the 
sipirit of discouragement. On the contrary, 
I believe the work of the second Hoover 
Commission on the national level, and this 
Jaycee-sponsored campaign of public edu- 
cation and citizen recruitment at the com- 
munity level, provide the most reassuring 
and hopeful answer that could be given to 
this question. 

The creation and the labors of the two 
Hoover Commissions are the clearest evi- 
dence possible that both the Congress and 
the American people are acutely aware of 
the fact and threat of too big, too complex, 
too costly, and too powerful Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

As a Member of Congress I am jealous of 
its good standing in the eyes of the American 
people. Therefore I want to emphasize the 
fact that the second Hoover Commission 
was created in 1953 by unanimous vote—let 
me repeat that, by unanimous vote—of the 
Congress. Moreover the mandate which the 
Congress unanimously gave to the second 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government went far 
beyond the scope of tht assignment given to 
the first Hoover Commission. i 

This mandate called upon the Commission 
to study and recommend possible elimina- 
tion of wasteful expenditures, inefficiency, 
faulty organization, duplication and over- 
lapping, all similar to the assignment given 
the first Hoover Commission. But it also 
directed attention of the Commission to the 
problem and possibilities of “abolishing serv- 
ices, activities, and functions not necessary 
to the efficient conduct of Government;” and 
“eliminating nonessential services, func- 
tions,-and activities which are competitive 
with private enterprise.” 

The difference between the mandates given 
the first and second Hoover Commissions by 
the Congress is the difference between a 
license to perform a minor operation and a 
license to engage in major surgery. 

Certainly that is a resounding answer to 
the question of whether your Representa- 
tives in Congress have completely lost the 
traditional American concern, distrust, and 
fear of increasingly larger, more costly, more 
complex, and more powerful centralized Fed- 
eral Government. 

At the same time, optimism ought to be 
restrained by a realistic awareness that the 
very scope of the authority given the second 
Hoover Commission, the extent to which the 
Commission executed its mandate in the 314 
recommendations it submitted, and the un- 
avoidable controversial character of many of 
these recommendations, make the followup 
task far more complicated, difficult, and 
arduous than was the case with the first 
Hoover Commission report. 

It will be a far more complicated, difficult, 
and arduous task for Congress, for the execu- 
tive department, and for the people them- 
selves to accomplish the beneficial results of 
the present Commission reports, 

I want to warn you, with all possible 
frankness, that the outcome, in terms of spe- 
cific accomplishments, will in this instance 
be far more uncertain and precarious. 

For this reason, I counsel both patience 
and understanding on your part, and at the 
same time I urge persistence of interest, and 
tenaciousness and firmness of purpose, 

Particularly I hope you will give close at- 
tention to specific legislative proposals for 
implementing the Commission’s recommen- 
dations, as these specific proposals are con- 
sidered in Congress, that you will carefully 
weigh the pros and cons of these specific 
proposals, and that you will give your Repre- 
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sentatives in Congress the benefit of your 
judgment and of your support, as individuals 
and as an organization. 

This is no quick or easy task, and it will 
be a source of great assistance and encourage- 
ment to us to have evidence of this con- 
tinued and active interest and support. This 
job of combating big government down in 
Congress can sometimes be a somewhat 
lonely business. 

In that connection, I hope you will not 
regard it as improper for me, as your repre- 
sentative, to invite your attention to some 
of the instances in the last and present ses- 
sions of the 84th Congress in which I have 
voted for measures designed to implement 
specific recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission or to further the objectives defined 
by the Commission. À 

I believe you are entitled to this informa- 
tion, and that I am entitled to offer this 
evidence of my own good-faith performance 
on this score: 

1. I voted—both in the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, and on the 
floor of the House—for pay increases for 
heads and assistant heads of executive de- 
partments and independent agencies, recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission to aid in 
securing and holding competent public of- 
ficials. This bill passed the House last year 
but awaits Senate action. 

2. Similarly, both in committee and in the 
House, I voted for a genuine classification 
of all postal employees—a measure enacted 
into law last session. 

3. I voted, both last session and this, for 
the program of disposal to private enter- 
prise, under adequate safeguards of the na- 
tional security and of the competitive system, 
of the synthetic-rubber plants, in line with 
Hoover Commission recommendatiens to 
eliminate unnecessary and undesirable Gov- 
ernment competition with private enterprise. 

4. I voted against the foreign-aid authori- 
zation and appropriation bills for the very 
reasons which prompted both the second 
Hoover Commission task force, and the Com- 
mission itself, to sharply question and criti- 
cize the philosophy and operation of this 
program and the lax methods by which bil- 
lions of tax dollars are being appropriated 
and spent. I may add, I was in the minority 
on this one. 

5. I voted for the Phillips amendment to 
the 1956 Public Works appropriation bill, 
deleting a $614 million item for a steam 
powerplant at TVA—in line with the subse- 
quent Hoover Commission recommendation: 
“That the Government or its agencies cease 
building steam plants.” I was on the win- 
ning side on this one. 

6. I voted for the Vinson amendment to 
the defense appropriation bill designed to 
delete section 639 which bars the disposal of 
work traditionally performed by civilian per- 
sonnel of the Defense Department to private 
enterprise unless that action has been justi- 
fied by the appropriate committee of Con- 
gress. This amendment was defeated and 
section 639 was retained in the bill, and you 
will recall that President Eisenhower severely 
criticized this provision—which threatens to 
hamstring the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations on this matter. 

7. As a member of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Subcommittee on Man- 
power Utilization, I am working to secure 
further reductions in the 2,300,000 civilian 
payroll of the Federal Government. One leg- 
islative proposal of this subcommittee is a 
requirement that every appropriation request 
from the executive branch be accompanied 
by a detailed estimate of the effect of such 
proposed appropriation in terms of additional 
personnel, 

8. Finally, I am flying back to Washington 
after midnight tonight to attend tomorrow 
forenoon the first public hearings by the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee on pro- 
posed postal rate increases designed to reduce 
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the unconscionable half-billion-dollar-a-year 
Post Office Department deficit. 

So much for this personal allusion, which 
I hope you will accept in the spirit in which 
it is made. I hope it will establish in your 
mind my devotion to the spirit and goals of 
the Hoover Commission recommendations. 

Now let us turn to this broad subject. 

May I say that I can think of only one 
other assignment which might be as impossi- 
ble as the one I have tonight. That would 
be to try to give you, in 30 minutes, a com- 
prehensive outline and analysis of the con- 
tents of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
The Hoover Commission reports cover 19 
areas of governmental operation. The re- 
ports cover 1,632 pages, plus many million 
additional words contained in the task force 
reports. As I have said, the reports include 
314 specific recommendations. As the man 
remarked who was reading the dictionary 
through, cover to cover, “It’s interesting 
reading all right, but the book sure does 
change the subject frequently.” 

With such a vast and varied subject mat- 
ter, the best that I can do is call attention 
to a few main categories or types of findings 
and recommendations. These illustrations, 
I hope, will serve to emphasize the potential 
value of the Commission’s work and recom- 
mendations—value not alone in terms of po- 
tential savings estimated conservatively at 
$5 billion a year, but in terms of increased 
efficiency of Government and, most impor- 
tant of all, in terms of restraining and re- 
versing the trend toward too big, too costly, 
too complex, and too powerful. centralized 
Federal Government. 

Before I go further, let me be a little more 
specific about this mushrooming of Federal 
Government. I know that any reference to 
things-as-they-were prior to—say 1933, in- 
vites the devastating crack about “wanting 
to turn the clock back.” Well, let me say, 
‘simply, in answer to that supposedly unan- 
swerable argument, that I'm not interested 
in turning the clock back—I merely want to 
keep the clock of human progress (and that 
means progress in freedom from the bondage 
of too big Government), I merely want to 
keep the clock running. 

In 1910 the annual budget was $694 mil- 
lion., Today it is $62 billion. In 1910 Fed- 
eral costs were about $38 per average Ameri- 
can family. Today they are 42 times as much, 
or $1,600 per family. As Jim Farley pointed 
out in the same speech I quoted earlier, 
when he became Postmaster General in 1933 
the executive branch had 572,000 employees, 
with some 450 different departments and 
agencies, and a $4 billion budget. ‘Today 
there are 2,300,000 civilian employees plus 
nearly 3 million more in uniform; more than 
2,100 departments and agencies in the Fed- 
eral Government, and—again—a $62 billion 
budget. Twenty-five years ago the Federal 
budget called for taxes of $113 per family, as 
against $1,600 per family today, and the na- 
tional debt amounted to $1,076 per family as 
against $7,000 per family now. And that, 
of course, is only a statistical appraisal of 
the mushrooming of big government. An 
appraisal in terms of abdicated or usurped 
initiative, responsibility, and power of the 
citizen, of nongovernmental agencies, and 
of local and State units of government is 
even more appalling. An appraisal in terms 
of the dangerous concentrations of power 
and capacity for interference and dictation 
within the Federal Government is still worse. 
That's what I am talking about, and what the 
Hoover Commission is talking about, in re- 
ferring to too big government. 

Now as to some of the broad categories of 
Hoover Commission findings and recommen- 
dations: 

1. Let me refer, first, to what for want of 
a better designation I shall describe as the 
headlinemaking, just-how-silly-can-we-get 
type of disclosure, and the recommendations 
Offered for correcting that kind of a situation. 
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No doubt your own Jaycee publicity has 
exploited this kind of thing— 

The Army shipping 807,000 pounds of 
canned tomatoes from California and the 
Navy simultaneously shipping 775,000 pounds 
of tomatoes from the East to California; 

The Army Signal Corps authorizing an 81⁄4- 
year supply of the relatively short lived small 
dry-cell flashlight batteries; 

The Government borrowing money at 3 
percent and then loaning it through such 
agencies as the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration at 2 percent; 

The 25 billion pieces of paper created and 
handled annually in Government opera- 
tions—forms, letters, and other papers which. 
laid end to end would stretch from the earth 
to the moon 13 times. 

And so, on and on. 

No one, I am sure, opposes, or wants to get 
caught opposing the correction of these kinds 
of abuses. That fact, I suspect, explains the 
statement by my able and distinguished 
friend, Mr. Clarence Francis, national chair- 
man of the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, that “there is very general 
support for, and no known opposition to, 
194.5 of the 314 Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations [and] general support for, and 
mild opposition to, another 71.5” with the 
remaining 48 recommendations drawing both 
strong opposition from some quarters and 
warm support from others. 

It is impossible to detail the various recom- 
mendations offered by the Hoover Commis- 
sion to correct such abuses. Very many of 
them doubtless are among the 145 adminis- 
trative recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission which are within the authority of 
the various departments and agencies to 
adopt. The Government Operations Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, as well as 
other key investigating committees and sub- 
committees of both Houses, are, I know, 
riding herd on such abuses and their admin- 
istrative correction, as well as considering 
and acting on recommendations of the com- 
mission requiring legislative action. 

Let me add, by way of further progress 
report, that the final report to Congress of 
the Hoover Commission, issued in June 1955, 
completing its 2-year life and activity, states 
that even at that early date “a total of 50 
identifiable actions have been taken by 
various agencies,” by way of implementing 
administrative recommendations. 

Furthermore, a report made at my request 
by Harold W. Metz, director of research for 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port and former research director for the 
Hoover Commission, in a letter dated Febru- 
ary 29, states: 

“In the first session of the 84th Congress, 
legislation was enacted to implement in 
whole or in part 14 recommendations of the 
Commission.” 

Let me inject that this was even prior to 
the completion of the Commission’s work. 
Mr. Metz continues: 

“About 142 of the 314 recommendations of 
the Commission require legislation. Bills 
have been introduced in either or both 
Houses to carry out most of these recom- 
mendations that require it.” 

Referring to the administrative recom- 
mendations, Mr. Metz further writes: 

“As for the executive branch, defense has 
done much to implement the reports of the 
Commission on research and development, 
depot utilization, food and clothing, and 
surplus property. Additional action by this 
most important Department probably will be 
forthcoming shortly. The General Services 
Administration is taking steps to carry out 
significant portions of the reports on trans- 
portation, surplus property, food and cloth- 
ing, depot utilization, and paperwork man- 
agement, part 1. On January 26, 1956, the 
President directed the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission to give careful study to 
implementing the Commission’s proposals of 
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personnel and civil service. Also in January, 
the President appointed a special commis- 
sion to watch and report on intelligence ac- 
tivities of the Government pursuant to a 
Commission recommendation.” 

I think this is evidence, from a most trust- 
worthy source, that the Hoover Commission 
reports and recommendations are not being 
permitted merely to gather dust in either 
bureaucratic or congressional pigeonholes. 

2. Let me cite a second major category of 
Hoover Commisison recommendations—those 
which involve either broad or specific gov- 
ernmental policy. I offer three examples of 
such recommendations, and I should like to 
point out that these types of recommenda- 
tions are the direct result of the much 
broader mandate given the second Hoover 
Commission by Congress, to which I re- 
ferred earlier in this talk. I should also like 
to point out, most emphatically, that im- 
plementing this type of recommendation is 
quite a different undertaking than merely 
trying to eliminate some of the simpler 
brands of governmental foolishness. 

Example 1: The curtailment or elimina- 
tion of governmental competition with pri- 
vate enterprise. You will notice that the 
Commission itself rejected its own task 
force’s recommendation that Federal power 
projects, such as TVA, be sold to private in- 
dustry. ‘There is an area here for honest 
differences of judgment and opinion, for 
opposing views as to how far or how fast 
we should go in disposing of Government 
business activities—particularly where na- 
tional security is genuinely involved. Cer- 
tainly here is an area which will require 
careful congressional scrutiny and consid- 
ered judgment. This does not argue that 
nothing should be done or that a hard and 
fast position can be taken. It does argue 
that you, as well as we in Congress, will 
want to weigh the matters as carefully and 
wisely as we can. z 

Example 2: The Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations with reference to Federal 
medical services, particularly as they relate 
to the care of veterans. Here is an instance 
in which emotionalized reaction and pres- 
sùre group activity could make a shambles 
of sound economy measures, particularly 
since these health services now involve some 
30 million Americans; here, also, is a field 
in which cold statistics alone cannot pro- 
vide the only criterion for wise judgment 
and, let me add, I do not believe for one 
moment that the Hoover Commission placed 
the dollar mark above humanitarian con- 
siderations in this area. Certainly this is 
an aspect of the Commission recommenda- 
tions which calls for united support of all 
recommendations on which there is agree- 
ment, and full, frank, face-to-face study 
and debate of those recommendations which 
will inevitably be in controversy. 

Example 3: The broad and highly contro- 
versial field of foreign aid involves the dual 
problem of administrative reforms, recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission, and the 
question of the wisdom of all or parts of 
this program. Obviously this is an area 
in which Executive recommendations and 
congressional decisions will necessarily be 
the determining factor. I believe the many 
searching questions raised in the Hoover 
Commission and its task force reports are 
of tremendous value in helping the Nation, 
the Congress, and the Executive grapple with 
this problem. My votes in the past indicate 
my own thinking to date on the subject. 
This is neither the time nor place for a full- 
dress discussion of this crucial issue. I will 
only make this observation that the recom- 
Mmendation of congressional approval for a 
10-year program of foreign aid is not—I re- 
peat, not—consonant, in my judgment, with 
either the spirit of the specific recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission. I shall op- 
pose it. 
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3. A final area of Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations has to do, actually, with basic 
legislative procedure, as it relates to appro- 
priations and to the recovery by the Con- 
gress of its seriously weakened control of 
the pursestrings. Stated briefly, and in 
simplest terms, it would require, as the 
Hoover Commission recommends, “that the 
executive budget and congressional appro- 
priations be made on an annual accrued 
basis,” even while authorization of a long- 
term project would still be possible by a 
single congressional action. This would re- 
duce, if not eliminate, vast carryovers of un- 
expended funds; it would permit annual re- 
view of progress, of costs, and of Executive 
performance, and would obviate the grave 
situation reported by the Budget Director in 
October, 1953, that as of July 1 of that year 
“$81 billion of unfinanced appropriations 
existed as a claim against current and future 
income or borrowing.” 

This subject is too vast for detailed dis- 
cussion here—but I believe it is a key to very 
substantial economies, to the effective con- 
gressional control of spending required by 
the Constitution, and to sound fiscal policy 
which, in importance, overshadows many of 
the more dramatic and spectacular findings 
and recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. It is one more assurance that even 
in big government, government as the agent 
of the people and of the national welfare, 


will have a fighting chance to govern justly, - 


wisely, and well. 

I know of no more appropriate words with 
which to close these already too-lengthy 
remarks than this concluding statement of 
the Hoover Commission’s final report: 

“The problems before the Commission have 

_by no means been purely financial. In our 
recommendations we have sought six objec- 
tives: 

“First. To preserve the full security of the 
Nation in a disturbed world. 

“Second. To maintain the functioning of 
all necessary agencies which make for the 
common welfare. 

“Third. To stimulate the fundamental re- 
search upon which national security and 
progress are based. 

“Fourth. To improve the efficiency and 
eliminate waste in the executive agencies. 

“Fifth. To eliminate or reduce Govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise. 

“Sixth, and perhaps the most important 
of all. To strengthen the economic, social, 
and governmental structure which has 
brought us, now for 166 years, constant bless- 
ings and progress.” ` ; 


On the Auction Block 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
a recent editorial from the New York 
Times points out the true nature of our 
farm problem, and the lack of wisdom 
in playing politics with this question. 

The editorial follows: 

ON THE AUCTION BLOCK 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson, a success- 
ful farmer and a high-minded public servant, 
but comparatively inexperienced in the ways 
of politicians, is shocked by what he sees 
as an attempt to place agriculture on the 
auction block. Mr. Benson, for his part, 
refuses to be panicked by talk of an agricul- 
tural depression into accepting policies de- 
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vised not to solve the long-run problem of 
agriculture but to do something that will 
produce visible and tangible results in this 
election year. Mr. Benson has the good 
sense to see that it is precisely because we 
have been treating the farm situation in this 
way ever since the end of the war that we 
have a farm problem, and he has the courage 
to say so. 

To say that we have a farm problem is 
one thing; to talk of that problem as a 
depression is another. We pointed out here 
a day or two ago that farm real estate values 
increased by more than $54 billions in 1955, 
and reached an all-time high. We did not 


-point this out by way of indicating that all 


was as well as it should be in agriculture. 
We did so, rather, with the idea of bringing 
the problem into perspective. Too many of 
the statistics that are being so loasely tossed 
around these days are completely out of per- 
spective. A decline of $1 billion in farm 
net income is certainly nothing to jest about. 
But people who discuss it as if it reflected 
general bankruptcy for agriculture are con- 
tributing little to our perspective on or un- 
derstanding of the farm situation. Last year, 
for example, the rate of foreclosure on 
American farms was 1.9 per thousand. Need- 
less to say, we would all like to see this 
figure reduced to zero, but many of us still 
recall that after World War I the rate rose 
steadily until it reached a high in 1927 of 
18.2, and many of us also recall that it was 
above 20 in most years of the thirties, reach- 
ing 38.8 in 1933. 

As Secretary Benson says, we didn’t get 
into our present situation in a year, and we 
are not going to get out of it in a year. But 
if we let it panic us we could wind up by 
having it with us chronically. 


Address of Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York, to the New York Young 
Democratic Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
February 24, I spoke to a very fine or- 
ganization of eager-minded young men 
and women of,New York City, called 
the New York Young Democratic Club, 
Inc. It was a speech in which I ex- 
pressed myself on some of the thorny 
issues with which we are confronted 
today. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of my remarks be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fellow Democrats, I am a little late in 
arriving here—just about a year late. It 
is almost exactly a year and a month since 
I was scheduled to address this organiza- 
tion. Indeed, I prepared some remarks for 
that occasion and those remarks were deliv- 
ered to you, but it was not I who delivered 
them. It was my administrative assistant, 
Julius Edelstein. 

I was kept in Washington that day and 
night—it was January 28, 1955—voting on, 
or rather against, the President’s proposal 
for a congressional resolution giving the 


‘President authority to defend, with Amer- 


ican arms, not only Formosa, but the off- 
shore islands of Quemoy and Matsu. Those 
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were new names in the news at that time, 
but they are quite familiar to us now. 

Yes, that was 13 months ago. It seems 
much more. It seems almost like an age. 
So much has happened since then. It was, 
in fact, Just before the time of the last 
brink, according to the chronology of John 
Foster Dulles. 

Had my view, and that of Senator WAYNE 
Morse prevailed at the time, Secretary Dulles 
would have been able to report only 2 brinks 
instead of 3 to those impartial biographers, 
the editors of Life magazine. 

But it is really no laughing matter. That 
was a deadly serious time. The debate that 
kept me from coming here on January 28, 
1955 was a deadly serious vote, and I am 
well satisfied with the way I voted on that 
occasion. > 

We were dealing with your lives, the lives 
of all the young men and women of Amer- 
ica. We were dealing with the world’s 
peace. We were dealing with the life of 
civilization as we know it. 

Had not the new masters of the Kremlin, 
seeking perhaps a breathing space within 
which to consolidate their own power and 
for other devious purposes still unknown 
to us, decided at that time to launch a 
great new peace offensive, some of us might 
not be here tonight. That peace offensive 
culminated in the summit conference at 
Geneva last summer. 

Since then, there have been several anti- 
climaxes and there has been a general dis- 
illusionment, but the world atmosphere is 
still, thank God, free of the deadly: effects 
of hydrogen bombs. 

I’m not quite sure whom we need to thank 
for this, but I am sure that it isn’t Secre- 
tary Dulles, and it wasn’t the Formosa 
Resolution. 

Yes, it is a year and a month later, and 
I am pleased as can be that I am able, at 
long last, to make a personal appearance 
before the Young Democrats. I don’t know 
why, but I always feel particularly com- 
fortable when I am talking to or visiting 
with young Democrats. I know I am some- 
what past the age of eligibility for active 
membership, but still I feel at home here. 

I think it is probably because I have al- 
ways felt—and have acted on that feeling— 
that the Democratic Party is peculiarily the 
party of youth, young in spirit and ideology, 
and determined to grapple with the prob- 
lems of the future as well as to meet the 
pressing needs of the moment. 

And therein lies one of the critical dif- 
ferences between the Democratic Party and 
the Republican Party. 

It is really no accident that the over- 
whelming majority of the young men and 
women in our country—the overwhelming 
majority of first voters—join the Democratic 
Party. Our party has had this attraction 
since the time of Al Smith. And woe betide 
us if it ever stops having that attraction. 

Indeed I am more than a little worried at 
reports I hear that some of the enthusiasm 
for the Democratic Party among the youth of 
our land has become somewhat dampened in 
recent months. I hope these reports are not 
true. I hope and believe that our party is 
going to light the usual fires among the 
youth of the land, both by reason of its 
policies and its candidates, in the months 
immediately ahead. 

I want to tell you, and to recall for the sake 
of the older Young Democrats among us, 
that we have had an attraction for youth not 
by accident, nor by mere reputation. It has 
been because the Democratic Party has re- 
fiected in its programs and principles the 
spirit of boldness and imagination which is 
50 appealing to youth. 

The Democratic Party has consistently re- 
flected that spirit of liberalism which is a 
particular attribute of youth as contrasted 
with that crochety and fearsome conserva- 
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tism which is supposed to be a particular 
attribute of old age. 

The Democratic Party has been willing to 
confront and attack problems, however great, 
with solutions, however novel. In the past, 
we have not tried to solve problems by ignor- 
ing their existence. We have not tried to 
gloss over our difficulties by pretending that 
they do not exist. Indeed our tradition is 
One of exposing problems—those of the 
future as well as the present—by looking 
ahead to see problems, and by looking under 
the surface to find them. 

Moreover our tradition has been to spon- 
Sor programs to meet the special needs of 
youth in training, education, and rehabili- 
tation. 

I would not expect many of you here to- 
night to remember by personal experience, 
but I recall how the early years of the New 
Deal were highlighted by the special youth 
Pprograms—the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the National Youth Administration, and 
the writers’ and artists’ project of the WPA. 

It was an exciting time. The country 
throbbed. Youth groups went in and out of 
the White House, conferring with the Presi- 
dent and with Mrs. Roosevelt—making head- 
lines and news. 

It was a young man’s Government, and 
there was a premium on youth. The ideas 
that were generated at that time weren't all 
sound, and there were some that were tried 
and failed rather dismally. 

But they were ideas for action—and the 
sum total of the action was recovery from 
depression and the restoration of a dynamic 
Momentum to both the economic and politi- 
Cal life of the United States. And in the 
long run, the mistakes didn’t matter too 
much. 

And even after that phase, when we had 
to turn to the youth of the land to build 
an Army and a Navy and an Air Force to 
fight a war—two wars, in fact—youth was 
not forgotten in our social welfare measures. 

There was the GI bill of rights. Millions 
of young men and women got high-school 
and college educations and training in spe- 
Cialized vocations. 

There was also the scholarship program 
of the National Science Foundation, and 
the grants-in-aid to hundreds of universi- 
ties amounting to millions of dollars for 
Scientific research and training. 

And, finally, there were and still are: The 
vocational rehabilitation program, to restore 
thousands of physically handicapped young 
men and women to active and useful life; 
and the program of Federal aid to depend- 
ent children to keep families together which 
might otherwise be broken up. 

All these programs, when they were first 
Proposed, were bitterly opposed by the re- 
actionary forces in Congress and elsewhere. 
We had to fight every foot of the way to 
get them approved. They weren't called 
Creeping socialism. They were called out- 
and-out socialism. The “creeping” has 
crept in in recent years. But now all these 
Programs, those that are still in operation, 
are considered sound and respectable, and 
some of them are even being claimed as 
the accomplishments of the Republican 
Party and the Eisenhower administration. 

Now let’s think for just a moment, what 
new programs have been launched since the 
Republicans have been in power, not only 
rips youth, but for any sector of the popula- 

on. 

What new ideas have been brought forth? 

There is, of course, the go-to-the-brink 
Concept of foreign policy, but most of its 
re Seat de have been inclined to disown even 

“that. 

There is the what-is-good-for-General 
Motors concept—also known as the trickle- 
down theory—and the parnership plan for 
Public power—also known as the giveaway— 
and some others of the same sort and variety. 


But I don’t remember anything positive 
or constructive or dynamic which has been 
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proposed or urged by this administration 
in its 3 years in office. 

Faced with the critical distress of the Na- 
tion’s farmers, the administration has come 
up with a soil-bank plan, submitted and 
recommended with all the noise and flash- 
bulbs of a Hollywood premiere. That plan 
has its merits. 

It turns out, however, that the plan isn’t 
new. It was originally proposed, it seems, 
quite a few years ago, by a Democratic Sec- 
retary of Agriculture by the name of Henry 
A. Wallace, who has since gone through some 
rather startling political transitions, ending 
up most recently as an avowed supporter of 
President Eisenhower. 


But if I were to name the most character- ' 


istic policy of this administration, it would 
be the giveaway, and its most characteristic 
act, the Dixon-Yates contract. 

Yet, let’s face it, the political picture has 
been considerably confused in recent days 
by the vote on the veto of the natural gas 
bill. I don’t know how much political credit 
we can gather out of that most unfortunate 
legislative struggle. 

It ended all right because President Eisen- 
hower vetoed the bill—and I was one of the 
first to praise him for doing so. The con- 
sumers have been temporarily saved. But 
we cannot deny that Democrats led the fight 
for this legislation, just as Democrats led 
the fight against it. There were Republicans, 
too, on both sides of this issue. The big oil 
and gas interests—the producers—had their 
friends in both parties. And the consumers 
had their friends in both parties. But un- 
happily the consumers didn’t have as many 
friends as the producers. 

But when the tablecloth was lifted by 
Senator Case of South Dakota, and the pub- 
lic got a glimpse of what seemed to have 
been going on under the table, the President 
vetoed the bill. 

Now we are going to have an investigation 
of what may have been going on under the 
table. I hope that investigation is going to 
be thorough, with no holds barred.- : 

But I am not happy over all the intensive 
maneuvers which resulted in the decision to 
appoint a special committee, in place of the 
Privileges and Elections Subcommittee, to 
conduct this investigation. í 

This decision has been thoroughly ration- 
alized. It is hard to rebut the rationaliza- 
tions. But I have a feeling of disquiet. Why 


was it necessary to take this investigation 


away from the standing committees which 
had jurisdiction? I hope with all my heart 
that my suspicions will be allayed by events. 

Now I have been studying the field of in- 
surance lately in connection with the flood 
insurance legislation I have been working on. 
And I have come across the technical insur- 
ance term called “spreading the risk.” By 
including as many risks as possible in one 
insurance policy, and by spreading these 
policies over as vast a geographic area as 
possible, the insurance companies avoid the 
danger of excess loss as a result of any dis- 
aster in any particular area. 

Iam afraid that there will be a strong pres- 
sure, in this special committee, to spread the 
risk as widely as possible, and by accepting 
the obligation to investigate everything, they 
will end up by investigating nothing very 
thoroughly. I hope this will not be so. 

One final thought. I can scarcely make a 
speech these days without referring to the 
subject of civil rights. It is a subject very 
close to my heart. 

We have been hearing a great deal about 
the civil rights issue in recent weeks. Well, 
I have been speaking about it for many 
months. I made a speech here in New York 
City on November 11 last year and predicted 
that the civil rights issue was going to be a 
live one in 1956. I said that party principle 
could not be and must not be, sacrificed to 
party unity. : 
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I made a similar speech on December 15 
here in this city. I used the same theme— 
I devoted my whole speech to it—in a speech 
at the State Democratic dinner on February 2. 

I understand that because of the noise. 
in the hall, not very many people heard me. 
And the newspapers paid only scant at- 
tention. 

But it wasn’t long before that issue made 
news. And it is going to continue to make 
news. 

It isn’t an easy issue, believe me. It isn’t 
a simple problem, and I say this as one of 
those who has been in the forefront of this 
fight for many years. There are some phases 
of the problem on which honest men may 
honestly differ. 

But as far as I am concerned, this issue 
is going to be pressed. I want to see the Con- 
stitution of the United States enforced * * * 
and I mean all the provisions of the Con- 
stitution which deal with civil rights * * + 
and all the laws of the United States which 
deal with civil rights. 

And they must be enforced in a way de- 
signed to secure their maximum effectiveness 
in the minimum amount of time. The ac- 
tion I seek is action now—a prompt and 
reasonable start with what the Supreme 
Court called “‘deliberate speed.” 

I-shall press on all the fronts on which 
I operate, in the Senate of the United States. 
I join in urging and advocating that the 
executive branch discharge its full responsi- 
bility, and that the courts continue to dis- 
charge their full responsibility. But Con- 
gress must also accept its responsibility. 

And the Democratic Party must accept its 
responsibility. 

I do not have a crystal ball in which to see 
the outcome of our efforts, either on this 
front or on any other. 

Never has the crystal ball of even the 
immediate future been more clouded. 

But I appeal to you, not just as young 
Democrats, but as young Americans, to ac- 
cept the responsibilities of these tense and 
difficult hours, and to brace yourselves to 
them. We need all the best thought, all the 
best will, all the courage, and dedication 
which can be mustered in this entire country 
of ours, to meet the problem$ which confront 


. us all. 


Of course, I hope with all my heart that 
the Democrats win the coming election, but 
I hope even more deeply and more fervently 
that America will win the next election. I 
hope that however that election comes out, 
the cause of freedom, justice, peace and 
security for all Americans and for all man- 
kind will be advanced, under God. 


Unfair Practices of Automobile 
Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
7, 1956, I testified before the Subcommit- 
tee on Automobile Marketing Practices 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

I addressed myself to the unfair prac- 
tices of automobile manufacturers, 
among other things. My testimony ap- 
pears in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of March 13, 1956, at page 
2280, and those that follow. As a result 
thereof, I have been receiving consider- 
able mail, all of it substantiating the 
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facts as stated byme. My attention has 
just been directed to a large advertise- 
ment, almost half a page, which ap- 
peared in the New York Daily Mirror of 
March 9, 1956, which reads as follows: 

No cash down! Up to 36 months to pay 
when you trade during Chrysler Manhattan's 
sensational sale of 1956 Chryslers and Plym- 
ouths. 

One thousand dollars, sometimes more, in 
over-allowances if you trade now! 

You can deal and buy with confidence from 
Chrysler Manhattan Co., a direct factory re- 
tail branch. 

Three hundred and fifty cars, all body 
types, all colors, to chose from. Largest, 
most complete inventory, warehoused in- 
doors in greater New York. 

Terrific deals also available if you have no 
car to trade! 

Factory guarantee and service. 

Lowest down payments. Lowest monthly 
payments. 

CHRYSLER MANHATTAN CoO., INC., 

1757 Broadway (between 56th and 57th) 

CI 6-4362. 


As indicated by the ad, this is not a 
franchised dealer but is a factory retail 
outlet of the automobile manufacturer. 
This is a sample of what we can expect 
from the automobile manufacturers if 
we follow their suggestion of letting them 
correct the practices so bitterly com- 
plained about by dealers and consumers. 
On the one hand, they tell us that they do 
not countenance improper advertising by 
their dealers, and on the other hand, we 
find them engaging in the very activities 
they pretend to condemn. 


When We See We Will Believe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I read 
in the papers over the weekend that 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Communist Party, has been 
announcing to the world the thousands 
of massacres, tortures, and murders 
which the dictator Stalin perpetrated 
not only on Russian citizens, but upon 
citizens of other countries. Mr. Khrush- 
chev makes these speeches in tones 
which would indicate that ke is horri- 
fied at the ferocious, repressive measures 
which the late, unlamented Stalin per- 
petrated upon millions of helpless citi- 
zenry. 

I feel that these pious pronounce- 
ments come a little late to benefit the 
thousands of dead who are now beyond 
the reach of this Communist horror. 

I say that this is more propaganda, 
merely aimed at deceiving and trapping 
the unwary. I view this with the same 
suspicion that I would view crocodile 
tears. Over 30 years history of oppres- 
sion and terror cannot be upset by one 
speech expressing sorrow. 

There are’ grounds available to the 
present masters of the Kremlin by 
which they may show the world that 
their latest pronouncements are not just 
cant and hypocrisy. I say let them 
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prove it by concrete action on which we 
may place some reliance. 

It is well known that the Soviets have 
vast slave-labor camps scattered across 
the face of the U. S. S. R. Thousands 
are kept in these places of horror and 
repression, citizens of Russia and citi- 
zens of other countries. Let the masters 
of this communistic dictatorship show 
their disapproval of the methods of their 
late master by freeing these victims of 
theirs, and indemnifying them as best 
they may for the privation and suffer- 
ing which they have so wrongfully 


- Suffered. 


Let them prove their good intentions 
by recognizing the rights of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and the other once 
free sovereign nations now held behind 
a Curtain of Iron, to free and unfettered 
self-determination. Let them call for 
free elections supervised by the United 
Nations as provided for by the Yalta 
Agreement in all the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. Better yet, let them 
have free unfettered elections within the 
borders of Russia herself. 

I say that if these protestations are 
genuine they must include behind their 
oral pronouncements some desire to 
amend the untold evil done by the mon- 
ster Stalin. . 

I call upon them to cease furnishing 
arms to Egypt and to stop attempting to 
start in the Middle East a war which may 
be world war III. 

Unless and until they show that thesé 
statements are more than propaganda, 
we will not believe them; we dare not 
believe them. Men in the Kremlin who 
take from the hand of a dying dictator 
a scepter of power, stained by the blood 
of millions find their own hands fouled 
with the same gore. They receive the 
guilt with the power; they must prove 


-their innocence by something more than 


words. 


I heartily endorse the views of Mr. 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, former Prime 


‘Minister of Poland, in his telegram to 


Mr. Nikita Khrushchev, which I insert 
here: 


In the last few days the Western press 
reported shocking facts—generally known 
before but now acknowledged by you at the 
secret session of the last Congress of the 
Communist Party in Moscow—how Stalin 
had humiliated, terrorized and liquidated 
his opponents. The same methods of terror 
and liquidation—only on a much larger scale 
were and are used in Poland and in other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. More- 
over, these countries have been deprived 
by the Soviet Union of their independence 
and no mercy is shown for entire nations 
and their non-Communist leaders who are 
being humiliated, deported, terrorized, im- 
prisoned and murdered. 

When you condemn the wrongdoing to the 
Communist Party in the U. S. S. R. by Stalin 
I ask you if you are ready to condemn also 
the wrongdoing by communism to Poland 
and other nations behind the Iron Curtain 
and`“to agree to the demands made by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and supported by the Brit- 
ish and French Governments at the first 
Geneva Conference for the liberation of the 
captive nations behind the Iron Curtain. 

In particular, I ask you to release all the 
people of these nations deported and im- 
prisoned in the U. S. S. R., to order the with- 
drawal of the Red army and other Soviet 
functionaries from these countries, and not 
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to oppose the right of these nations to hold 
free and truly democratic elections under 
the United Nations supervision. 


I urge that our President seize upon 
this to demand positive proofs of good 
intentions I suggested from the present 
leadership in the Kremlin. I urge that 
he adopt and use as a tool of working 
diplomacy the program of Mr. Miko- 
lajczyk. 

I urge him to tell the Russians that 
when we see we will believe. 


The Eisenhower Farm Bill Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the following editorial from the San 


_Francisco Chronicle of March 12, 1956, 


made some interesting comments on the 
present status of farm legislation: 
THE EISENHOWER FARM BILL VICTORY 


No action taken by Congress in a long time 
is more significant for the future of the 
American economy than last week’s Senate 
defeat of high, rigid price supports. This 
was a real blow for economic liberty—for the 
eventual freedom of the farmer from Gov- 
ernment controls and of the Federal taxpayer 
from the burden of paying the farmer to 
overproduce. 

Rejection of the Democratic proposal to re- 
impose rigid supports on corn, cotton, and 
peanuts at 90 percent of parity was called a 
victory for President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson. It was certainly 
that, yet it was more than a transient politi- 
cal gain. If the 54-41 margin of victory 
holds up during the remainder of the farm 
bill battle in the Senate, and if it presages 
a reversal of the 206-201 vote in the House 
last May to restore high supports, this coun- 
try will have finally registered its belief in 
the sovereignty of the free market. That 
issue of principle underlay all the election- 
year scheming, logrolling, and amendment- 
tacking-on. It is encouraging to see so basic 
a principle vindicated, and we congratulate 
the Senators who resisted political pressures 
to abandon the principle. 


We have felt throughout the farm bill fight 
that the Democratic sponsors of a return to 
high price supports were out to try to buy 
the farm vote with public money. Certainly 
they weren’t out to solve the agricultural 
problem, because the higher supports are 
kept over the long run, the worse that prob- 
lem becomes. Admittedly, flexible supports, 
ranging from 75 to 90 percent of parity, 
haven't solved the farm problem in the first 
year of trial. But they are costing the 
Treasury less than the higher payments did, 
and with surpluses worth almost $8 billion 
piled up in Government warehouses, that 
helps. ; 

Lower supports will in time discourage 
overproduction; the soil bank plan will work 
to the same end; ultimately, we shall work 
our way nearer to a balance between supply 
and demand. Then the farmer—and the 
farm politicians—will find that what’s good 
for General Motors, namely, a free market, is 
good for them, too, as it is for all of us, 

Secretary Benson is the object of some - 
loud yelps for his politicking in the farm 
bill fight. Impeachment is said to be none 
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too good for him. As to that, we doubt 
that many are so innocent as to expect a 
farm bill to go through without a few prom- 
ises being made. 

Benson promised the cotton Senators he 
would look with favor on an 86 to 87 percent 
level of support for cotton. Under the law 
he has dicretion to fix the support at that 
level, His plan would bring about a reduc- 
tion of about 3 cents a pound under the 90 
Percent support price now in effect; on the 
Other hand, he could fix cotton support 
Prices as low as 8 cents under the existing 
level. It seems to us that if he’d done the 
latter, the screams for impreachment would 
have been even louder. The plain fact is 
that Ezra Benson, the amateur from Utah, 
Outmaneuvered the Farm Belt pros, and 
they’re sore about it. - 


Railroad Retirement Annuities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I want to call attention of the Congress 
to correspondence I have received on 
the subject of proposed increases in rail- 
road retirement annuities. 

Last week I received letters from two 
gentlemen who live at Topeka in my 
home district of Kansas. They are Mr. 
R. H. Weeks and Mr. Kenneth Clark, 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
ns Topeka Santa Fe Retired Employees 

ub. 

I have formally referred the contents 
of their letters to my colleague, Hon. 
J. Percy Priest, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and to the Honorable LISTER 
Hit, chairman of the Senate Committee 
On Labor and Public Welfare. 

I have no doubt that members of the 
aforementioned committees will give 
their considered attention to these let- 
ters, which read as follows: 

Dear Sm: The members of the Topeka 
Santa Fe Retired Employees Club, represent- 
ing approximately 500 retired employees, re- 
Siding in Topeka, Kans., at our last meeting 
instructed we write you requesting your 
support of pending bills seeking increases in 
Tailroad retirement annuities. 

Our retired employees are finding it in- 
creasingly difficulty to meet living expenses 
On a pegged income because of almost daily 
increases in cost of living. The annuity 
income has not been increased since 1951. 

Each member of our club will sincerely 
appreciate and thank you for the earnest 
Support of your committee in working for 
the passage in Congress of bills H. R. 757, 
H. R. 3087, and H. R. 5702. 

Yours truly, 
R. H. WEEKS, 
President. 
KENNETH CLARE, 
Secretary. 


As I stated previously, I have no doubt 
that the respective committees will give 
their considered attention to the con- 
tents of these letters. However, I felt 
this matter is of such general importance 
to the Nation that I wanted to take this 
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means of calling the attention of all 
Members of Congress to it. 

It is my sincere belief that legislation 
must keep abreast of the times, whether 
it be for vital defense appropriations or 
for sorely needed annuity increases. We 
must view such measures from a realistic 
standpoint. 


Delaying the Farm: Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the Kokomo (Ind.) Trib- 
une, dated March 15, 1956. 

These many public-spirited news- 
papers are beginning to tell the farmer 
who is delaying the farm bill. 

The editorial follows: 


DELAYING THE FARM BILL 


Some people in Congress seem bent on 
crippling the Eisenhower farm bill or delay- 
ing its enactment so long that it cannot 
bring relief to the farmers very soon. 

A majority in the Senate has voted-to 
reject a return to high, rigid price supports. 
But Congressmen who lost that battle appear 
now to be waging a form of attrition and 
reprisal which could keep new farm legisla- 
tion from being effective this year. 

Debate in the Senate has been cluttered 
now with arguments over amendments to 
the bill. If this debate continues to be 
prolonged, it will be difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that it is being staged for politi- 
cal purposes—to embarrass the President’s 
program. 

Recognizing that the farmers’ need for 
price relief is urgent, President Eisenhower 
gave the farm bill first priority in his legis- 
lative program. He asked Congress to ap- 
prove the program speedily so farmers could 
benefit from it this year, and so they could 
plan their spring planting on a basis of the 
proposed soil bank. 

If the President’s opponents now succeed 
in stalling his plan long enough, so that it 
cannot become operative this year, they can 
say that the Eisenhower administration 
failed to produce relief for the farm situa- 
tion. Obviously that could become potent 
political ammunition in the election cam- 
paign next fall. 

The strategy of the President’s opposition 
may be to hamper the farm bill in the Sen- 
ate as much as possible and then follow a 
similar procedure in the House. Long 
wrangling over a flock of amendments in the 
Senate could be followed by long wrangling 
over amendments in the House. 

The question is, Will the farmers be fooled 
by such tactics? If the administration’s 
theory is right, and farm price declines can 
be halted by getting rid of or reducing the 
Nation’s big crop surpluses, the Eisenhower 
plan of cutting acreage and paying a fair 
return to the farmers for curtailing planting 
is an opportunity for getting out of the 
squeeze in which farmers are today. 

Any action by the President’s opponents 
preventing this plan from having a chance 
to work may boomerang. The farmers may 
stand by Mr. Eisenhower next November if 
they are convinced that his effort to relieve 
the farm situation was unnecessarily tor- 
pedoed. 
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A Positive Approach to the Farm Probe 
lem—tThere Is a Bright Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, millions of words have been spoken 
and written for and against the Eisen- 
hower farm program. A few days ago I 
received a copy of a letter from a con- 
stituent addressed to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in which he pointed out the 
favorable side to the agricultural situa- 
tion at this time. This letter was so in- 
teresting to me that I want to share it 
with the other Members of the House, 
and under leave to extend my remarks 
I am including it at this point. I shall 
not indicate the name of the writer, but 
if there are Members interested I will be 
pleased to furnish it upon request. 

The letter follows: 


FEBRUARY 24, 1956. 
The Honorable Ezra T. BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Last night I switched from Lux 
Video Theater to watch you and listen to 
your “rebuttal” on the Edward R. Murrow 
show. I had watched that show with great 
interest and naturally did not want to miss 
last night’s program. 

I wish I hadn’t watched. 

For the life of me, I cannot understand 
why you constantly used the negative ap- 
proach in sympathizing with political writ- 
ings about how bad the farm situation is. 
You almost had me crying; and even a well 
farmer last night would certainly have 
started to worry about his own personal 
situation. 

Why didn’t you tell them, for example, 
that there are approximately 190,000 farms 
in Iowa and of them there were over 30,000 
farms last year with a net income of over 
$30,000? 

Why didn’t you tell them, for example, 
that even in the lowest county in Iowa the 
average farm income last year was between 
$6,000 and $7,000? (I don’t have those exact 
figures in front of me, and therefore they 
are approximate. But I am sure you know 
them very well.) 

Why didn’t you tell them that farm 
machinery wasn’t as high as some people 
would try to make them believe, that in 
reality it has risen less than practically 
anything else they buy, that farm ma- 
chinery manufacturers are not making big 
money off of farm equipment sales and that 
they have bent over backwards in an attempt 
to keep farm machinery prices as low as 
economically possible, that farmers are ac- 
tually scrapping or selling off comparatively 
new machinery and buying brandnew ma- 
chinery because they know that some of the 
latest machinery developed will help them 
improve their production efficiency, cut costs 
and maintain or even increase net profits, 
etc.? 

You could have even told them what your 
own Don Paarlberg said on August 12, 1955, 
in West Millbury, Mass., about the compari- 
sons of per capita farm and nonfarm income. 
And in this connection you could have told 
them what Mr. Morse said late last year, that 
“Income per farmer is 11 percent more than 
in 1950.” 

And most important of all, you could have 
explained to the millions listening to you 
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that they should think in terms of net farm 
income on a per-capita basis rather than 
as an economy. For example, you know 
that the total income of farm people in 1954. 
was a little better than $30 billion and that 
was 3 percent less than the figure for 1953, 
but that didn’t mean that the income of the 
average farmer was down 3 percent. It 
wasn’t. It actually was greater for the rea- 
son that there were 31% percent fewer farm 
people to share the total. I’m not sure of 
the figures for 1955 as opposed to 1954, but 
I’m sure you have those and I think they 
would have shown that the total net farm 
income on a per capita basis would have been 
better. Agricultural Publishers Association 
says that “The proposition holds that 3 men 
dividing 80 cents come out better than 4 
who split up a dollar.” 

You could have also told them that despite 
the 8-percent decline in the total income of 
farmers between 1950 and 1955, the number 
of farms with annual income in excess of 
$10,000 from the sale of farm produce ac- 
tually increased by 14 percent for the same 
period. 

I should be telling you all these things 
when I know that you are already familiar 
with them. As a matter of fact, the ma- 
jority of the statistics come from your office. 
I merely used these few examples to show 
the type of thinking which can be used to 
present the positive approach. You know 
if I set about to have 10 different men tell 
you all in the same day that you looked pale 
and sick, you probably would go home that 
night and have to go straight to bed for some 
unknown malady. I don’t mean that you 
should be unrealistic but on the other hand 
I don’t see how you possibly could sell any- 
thing with such a negative approach. 

Personally, I am for you and for your pro- 
gram, but I must admit Iam a rank amateur 
and know very little about agriculture. 
However, I am sending a copy of this letter 
to our good Senator WILEY and Representa- 
tive SmirH in the hopes that they, too, may 
derive some positive thinking thoughts from 
it—if they need any. 

I should like also for you to completely 
understand that this letter is strictly my per- 
sonal view and does not necessarily represent 
the thoughts of any other member of this 
company; nor is it intended to have any po- 
litical implications whatsoever. 

` Respectfully. 


Right of Unions in Government Upheld 
in Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support the bill, H. R. 697, introduced by 
my distinguished colleague, Mr. RHODES 
of Pennsylvania, and to urge my fellow 
Members of this Congress to do likewise. 

I feel that Government employees do 
have the same right to organize as do 
employees of private industry, and I am 
satisfied that the amendment to the 
Civil Service Act of 1912 proposed by my 
friend, Mr. RxHopEs, is in the best inter- 
ests of not only the Federal employees 
generally but in the best interests of the 
country as a whole. 

I insert into the Recorp at this point 
an excerpt from the St. Louis (Mo.) 
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Register, the official newspaper of the 

Archdiocese of St. Louis, showing clearly 

why such a bill is not only morally right 

but is also for the good of the country: 

RIGHT OF UNIONS IN GOVERNMENT UPHELD IN 
BILL—MEASURE IS IN HARMONY WITH CATH- 
OLIC PRINCIPLES 


Government employees have the same 
basic right to be organized as do other 
workers, and should not be denied the means 
of settling grievances. 

This is the essence of a bill pending in 
Congress, and there is ample authority in the 
social pronouncements of the Catholic 
Church to support postal workers and others 
who are vitally interested in the passage of 
this legislation. 

Moreover, the teaching of the Church 
would agree with a special committee of the 
American Bar Association which has stated, 
in this regard: 

“A government which imposes upon other 
employers certain obligations in dealing with 
their employees may not in good faith refuse 
to deal with its own public servants on a 
reasonably similar favorable basis, modified 
of course, to meet the exigencies of the pub- 
lic service. It should set the example for 
industry by being perhaps more considerate 
than the law requires of private enterprise.” 

The bill before Congress is H. R. 697, intro- 
duced by Congressman RHODES, of Pennsyl- 
vania. It proposes to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Act of 1912. 

The amendment begins: 

_ “The right of officers or representatives of 
employee organizations representing em- 
ployees of a department or agency or sub- 
division of such department or agency, to 
present gievances in behalf of their mem- 
bers without restraint, coercion, interference, 
intimidation, or reprisal is recognized.”’ 


MATTER OF POLICY 


The bill proposes that within 6 months 
after the effective date of the amendment, 
the heads of Government agencies shall give 
representatives of government workers the 
opportunity to confer on matters of policy 
affecting working conditions, safety, in-serv- 
ice training, labor management, cooperation, 
methods of adjusting grievance appeals, 
granting of leave, promotions, demotions, 
rates of pay, and reduction in force. 4 

Under terms of the bill charges involving 
a violation would be referred to an impartial 
board of arbitration, to be composed of three 
members. One would be selected by the or- 
ganization making the charge, one by the 
head of the department or agency involved, 
and the third, who would act as chairman, 
to be designated by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

The findings of the board of arbitration 
would be final and conclusive as to the fact 
of violation and the head of the department 
or agency involved would take such action 
as might be necessary to cause the suspen- 
sion, demotion, or removal of any adminis- 
trative official found by the board of arbi- 
tration to have been guilty of a violation. 

CIA, FBI EXCLUDED 

The bill does not apply to the Central 
Intelligence Agency or the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

The St. Louis Post Office Clerks’ Union 
seeks the support of Catholics in obtaining 
passage of the bill. 

There can be no doubt that Catholics 
would be acting in accordance with sound 
principles by supporting the postal em- 
ployees in this effort. 

The changeless truths contained in the 
social encyclicals of the Popes may be inter- 
preted authoritatively to lend assistance to 
Government workers, as well as to others, 
in the pursuit of their natural rights. 

“It would be quite absurd to look out for 
one portion of the citizens and to neglect 
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another,” said Pope Leo XIII in Rerum No- 
varum, 
PROTECTION WITHOUT INTERFERENCE 


The Government has the obligation to-pro- 
tect lawful unions and cannot in justice 
stifle them. 

“Let the state protect these lawfully asso- 
ciated bodies,” said Pope Leo. “Let it not, 
however, interfere with their private con- 
cerns and order of life.” 

Catholics in conscience can agree with the 
American Bar Association report, which 
states: 

“It is a fallacy to assume that the usual 
‘merit system’ laws governing the civil serv- 
ice are so comprehensive that employees have 
no proper basis for complaint as to their 
working conditions, or that their grievances 
are all superficial.” 

The bill before Congress contains no strike 
provision and the postal employees are not 
seeking the right to strike. 

On this subject the report of the bar 
association comments: 

“Government which denies to its employes 
the right to strike against the people, no 
matter how just might be the grievances, 
owes to its public servants an obligation to 
provide working conditions and standards of 
management-employee relationships which 
would make unnecessary and unwarranted 
any need for such employees to resort to stop- 
page of public business. 


PROMISES NOT ENOUGH 


“It is too idealistic to depend solely on a 
hoped-for beneficent attitude of public ad- 
ministrators. Promises of well-meaning pub- 
lic Officials imbued with a sense of high au- 
thority who resort to the pretense of alleged 
limitations on their powers to avoid dealing 
forthrightly with representatives of their 
subordinate employees only aggravate griev- 
ances.” 


The Proposed Airport at Burke, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Provincial Politics,” pub- 
lished in the Evening Star of Thursday, 
March 15, 1956. It deals with the need 
for a second airport in the Washington, 
D. C., area. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator BUTLER, of Maryland, seems to 
have a short memory with respect to the 
proposed auxiliary national airport at Burke, 
Va. In an amazing press release, Mr. BUTLER 
has declared that the Commerce Department 
“should not permit the attempted intimi- 
dation by a small Senate subcommittee to 
force hasty, ill-advised, and indefensible ac- 
tion” in furtherance of the Burke project. 
He had reference to the recommendation of a 
Senate Commerce subcommittee that the 
Burke airport plan be revived on a “crash” 
construction basis. 

It is absurd to refer to the long-planned 
and long-dormant Burke airport as hasty, ill- 
advised, or indefensible. The site at Burke 
was selected some years ago after a careful 
survey of the whole Washington Metropoli- 
tan Area by the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, the National Capital Planning Com- 
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Mission, and other agencies. After extensive 
hearings, Congress approved the site and ap- 
Propriated nearly $1 million for purchase of 
land. The Federal Government now has 
title to about 1,000 acres near Burke. All of 
this was done deliberately, on the advice of 
experts who repeatedly have defended the 
Burke location with persuasive logic. 

But there have been hasty, ill-advised, and 
indefensible efforts in the past to kill the 
Burke plan—with Maryland legislators 
Strangely in the forefront of the opposition. 
The Marylanders want their Friendship Air- 
Port, near Baltimore, to be officially desig- 
nated as an alternate “Washington” airport. 
This is understandable politics on the pro- 
Vincial level, but the mounting congestion 
at the present National Airport is so danger- 
ous that a higher order of statesmanship is 
Called for. Where public safety is at stake— 
as it is in the local airport crisis—provincial 
Politics is wholly out of place. 


President Eisenhower’s Candidacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to exend my remarks in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
Congress an editorial printed in the 
Eagle Rock Sentinel on Thursday, March 
8, 1956. 

The Eagle Rock Sentinel is a weekly 
newspaper established in 1909 and pro- 
duced, printed, and owned by citizens 
of Eagle Rock, a community in Los 
Angeles and a part of California’s 24th 
Congressional District which I represent. 
Mr. H. A. Lawson, editor and copublisher 
of the Eagle Rock Sentinel, has for many 
years served prominently and well as a 
Civic leader and as a capable and re- 
Spected journalist in his community. 

I am pleased to include in the RECORD 
Mr. Lawson’s recent editorial hailing 
President Eisenhower’s announcement 
of his availability again as a candidate 
for the office of the President: 

: Ovr Dury Is To SERVE 

The courage shown by President Dwight 
Eisenhower in facing up to his physical dis- 
ability and in spite of that fact his willing- 
ness to succeed himself in office for another 4 
years, if nominated by his party and elected 
by the people, is, we feel the most gratifying 
effect of his momentous decision. Coupled 
With it is the realization he has recovered 
from his recent heart attack and is well on 
the road to good health. Irrespective of the 
Political implications involved, our people, 
regardless of party affiliation, will rejoice 
that he has improved, for that is more im- 
Portant than anything else, and will have 
Praise for his determination to carry on as 
the Nation's Chief Executive. Reviewing the 
unusual situation in which the President 
found himself in after suddenly discovering 
he had a heart ailment, and setting aside 
the effect it might have on him as a public 
Official, the conclusion he finally reached, not 
Only to continue in office but to seek re- 
election, there can only be the greatest ad- 
Miration in his bravery to carry on. Only 
& person confronted with such a difficult 
Problem can full appreciate how he must 
have battled with himself and his conscience 
to arrive at the decision that he did. It all 
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adds up that in President Eisenhower we 
have a leader of unequaled determination to 
say nothing of statesmanship. ; 

Considering his decision politically it does 
not take much of an imagination to visualize 
how jubilant the Republicans are, nor how 
disappointed the Democrats must be. To 
the former there is and will continue to be 
the somewhat dangerous conclusion that 
“it’s in the bag.” Their ticket will be Eisen- 
hower and Nixon, for it is very reasonable to 
assume the President will show a preference 
for the Vice President who, during his first 
term, has been his right-hand man. If he 
wants NIXON, the next Republican National 
Convention will nominate him. While there 
is an undercover fight on NIXON, seeming 
to come from. mysterious and. undefined 
sources, insofar as the rank and file of the 
Republicans are concerned, it will be 
stamped out. Quite a different situation 
confronts the Democratic Party. Now that 
President Eisenhower has decided to run 
again, it will have to change its political 
strategy and possibly its attitude toward 
avowed candidates already in the race for 
the party nomination for President. To 
make the claim any Democratic candidate 
can be elected is like whistling when passing 
the graveyard. Their Presidential nominee 
now must be an outstanding statesman’ and 
leader. He is not in the running at the 
present time. 

While there are some policies advocated 
and practiced by President Eisenhower we 
have not always been in agreement with, 
his determination to prevent wars and to 
bring permanent peace to this country and 
the world, outweigh all other matters. That 
is the prayer of the people everywhere and 
it is possible of accomplishment in their 
belief and in the belief of the President. 
Its advocacy has developed President Eisen- 
hower from a great military leader into a 
great statesman. 

While the Sentinel does not believe “it is 
in the bag” by any means, it is ready now 
to predict the President, providing his good 
health continues, will not only be the Re- 
publican Party nominee for President to- 
gether with Vice President NIXON, but will 
be reelected, and that his election will carry 
with him a Republican Congress. But to 
make this prediction come true his party 
will have to make a grassroots campaign 
with “whistle stops.” 


Ireland’s Struggle for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 8, 1956 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
history of Ireland has been a long strug- 
gle for freedom for many centuries. The 
courage and determination of the Irish 
people to not only bring freedom to their 
native land, but to help other nations 
obtain their freedom, is recorded in 
many places in the annals of history. 

Together with my remarks, I am in- 
cluding herewith an editorial from the 
Los Angeles Tidings which is apropos of 
St. Patrick’s Day: 

Tue TEAR AND THE SMILE 

Father Cloonan’s doctoral dissertation 
“The Irish Catholic Confederacy and the 
Puritan Revolution” tells the story of the 
sad middle years of Ireland’s turbulent 17th 
century. The book untangles in scholarly 
sweep the several threads of heavy hopes 
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that webbed the tragic nation at a time 
when fortune favored. There is a subdued 
eloquence in the writing heightened as the 
narrative moves on to inevitable disaster. 


Strange to write, but this was a rebellion 
not only for the faith but for the king, and 
the king was England’s Charles I. The 
enemy now was the Puritan parliament that 
hounded the king to the knife and presumed 
to legislate as well for Ireland. The intoler- 
ance of the Roundheads eyed the compla- 
cency of the Stuarts in the religious affairs 
of Ireland, and moved to extirpate with fire 
and sword the popish nonsense across the 
Irish Sea. The threat found the Anglo-Irish, 
the lords of the pale planted by the Planta- 
genets and now “more Irish than the Irish 
themselves,” linked with the Old Irish, dis- 
possessed by the Ulster plantations, in a 
common effort for cross and crown. 

The Catholic confederacy set up at Kil- 
kenny drafted a constitution for the island 
which acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
crown and decreed the independence of a 
separate parliament. The king was peti- 
tioned for redress of religious wrongs. This 
work of Patrick Darcy anticipated by almost 
300 years the English evolution of empire. 
Idle are the “‘if’s” of history. Yet is is fasci- 
nating to speculate the complexion of the 
political aftermath had Darcy’s concept of 
independence under the protection of the 
Crown prevailed. The American Revolution 
more than a century later was largely a pro- 
test against the exactions of a parliament in 
which no colonial voice was heard. It is one 
of the ironies of history that the thread of 
empire in today’s concept of commonwealth 
was spun in the 17th century by the facile 
mind of a Galway man. 

What characters emerge on this strife-torn 
page of Ireland’s glorious saga! The king’s 
continuing tragedy ended in tragedy all 
around. His dire extremity balked his 
vacillating will for the amelioration of Irish 
religious grievances. There is Ormond, the 
king’s lieutenant in Ireland, resourceful and 
unscrupulous, whose Protestant upbringing 
so obliterated his Catholic birth as to peril 
both faith and freedom for Protestant pre- 
tensions. Ormond divided the Irish by play- 
ing the fears of the Lords of the Pale against 
the suspicions of the displaced Old Irish. 

The days were rife with plots and sub- 
plots. Agents and emissaries roused the con- 
tinent to the cause, and always too little 
help arrived too late. A plan was even afoot 
to have a Barbarini Pope name a nephew, 
Giacomo Compagna, the High King of Ire- 
land! It is perhaps just as well that the 
plan died aborning. Irish honor and chiv- 
alry and heroism had new glory in the 
exploits of Owen Roe O'Neill, but his death 
sealed the doom that disunion and despair 
prepared. The righteous thundering of 
Rinnucini, the Papal Legate, but hastened 
the day of wrath in the scourge of Crom- 
well. 

Now followed Ireland’s finest hour. It is 
difficult to understand how a people could 
ever rise again from such depths of degra- 
dation. They were despoiled of their heri- 
tage. Measures were devised to strip them 
even of the show of humanity. The flame of 
freedom burned quietly on in bog and back- 
land. It could not fail when people would 
not falter. It is a long story and one well 
known, the men of Wexford in ’98, the 
Emancipator, the Fenians, Parnell and Red- 
mond, the Sinn Fein, the Easter martyrs, the 
time of the Trouble, the Free State, and the 
dream of a united Ireland shaping again as 
the green, white, and gold banner greets the 
breeze over the East River signalizing an 
honored place once more among the councils 
of the nations. 


A new St. Patrick’s Day reminds us that 
tyranny trembles before an unconquerable 
will to freedom. Its inspiration gives quiet 
assurance that peace with justice and honor 
will, as a prince, yet walk our ways. 
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Irish Partition: The Bitter Fruit of 
Expediency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the address I de- 
livered at the 89th annual St. Patrick’s 
Day banquet of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians and Ladies Auxiliary of 
Cuyahoga County, held in Cleveland, 
Saturday, March 17, titled “Irish Parti- 
tition: The Bitter Fruit of Expediency”: 

On this happy feast of our patron St. 
Patrick our thoughts necessarily turn to 
those great ideals and spiritual values which 
he gave to all humanity. 

All of us surely realize the importance of 
those ideals and spiritual values in these 
troubled days when all the world seems so 
upset and civilization is almost on the brink 
of allowing itself to be destroyed. 

As we refiect upon these wonderful gifts 
of St. Patrick, we cannot turn our eyes away 
from those many injustices and inequities 
which beset other nations of the world. 

Among those great injustices is the false 
partition of Ireland. This state of inequity 
has unfortunately existed since the days 
when the Irish patriots won freedom and in- 
dependence for a large part of the emerald 
isle. 

In recent years we have witnessed the cruel 
division of nations by the Russian Commu- 
nists. I speak especially about the Commu- 
nist partition of Germany, Korea, and Viet- 
nam. 

The leading statesmen of the West do 
not hesitate to state that the continued 
false partition of these three nations con- 
stitutes a threat to the survival of our en- 
tire civilization. 

But it is sad to note that these same 
statesmen, who are charged with charting 
the course to victory for all free men, are 
blind to the false partition of Ireland. 

It seems to me there has grown up in the 
world of our times an acceptance of the 
dangerous notions that a little bit of tyran- 
ny is all right, that a little bit of im- 
perialism will do no great harm, and that 
so long as human injustices do not threaten 
to cause an outbreak of general war it can 
be tolerated. 

It is in this confused state of affairs that 
the cause of an united Ireland must seek 
to win the final victory envisioned by every 
Irish patriot from the beginning of time. 

In my considered judgment the greatest 
barrier to winning a free and united Ire- 
land is the philosophy of expediency which 
has spread almost like wildfire throughout 
our civilization during the last thirty-five- 
odd years. If we look about us it is easy to 
see the terrible penalties we are now paying 
for following a course of expediency in the 
conduct of our international affairs. 

Expediency allowed Russian communism 
to get a foothold on the ruins of the Rus- 
sian czarist empire; 

Expediency prevented the western pow- 
ers following World War I from establish- 
ing a just social order among nations which 
could have forbidden World War II; 

Expediency led us to enter into diplo- 
matic and trade relations with Communist 
Russia just as expediency led us into fight- 
ing side by side with the pagan philosophy 
of communism in what the common people 
were led to believe was a war to restore the 
basic freedoms to all nations and all men, 
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That same expediency has led us into our 
present precarious position wherein we seem 
to. know not our allies and where there is 
an ever-present inclination to sacrifice some- 
one else’s territory and other people’s fu- 
ture to the insatiable appetite of the Rus- 
sian Communist aggressors. 

The danger exists that unless we imme- 
diately and completely reject expediency as 
a consideration in the conduct of our af- 
fairs with other nations and in meeting the 
present Christian crisis we will soon find 
that our own Nation has fallen upon the 
pagan altar of expediency from which es- 
cape is impossible and through which civil- 
ization as we know it may be blotted from 
the memory of mankind forever. 

I therefore commend to your considera- 
tion the need for each and every one of us 
to fight against the trend of expediency in 
our national and international affairs as a 
practical way of striking a telling blow for 
the cause of a free and united Ireland. 


Address Delivered by the President of the 
Oklahoma Statewide Electric Coopera- 
tive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Roscoe F. Keiffer, 
president of the Oklahoma Statewide 
Electric Cooperative, at the annual 
meeting of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, at St. Louis, 
Mo., January 25, 1956.- 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITY OR ELSE 


(Address of Roscoe F. Keiffer, president, 
Oklahoma Statewide Electric Cooperative, 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, St. 
Louis, Mo., January 25, 1956) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, for 
me to address this great audience of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
gathered from all parts of these United 
States is most certainly a high honor. To 
be placed on the annual meeting program 
of our great association is the highest honor 
that has ever come to this Oklahoma wheat 
farmer; and I assure you that what I have 
to say to you today will not be anything 
new to you people who are carrying the load 
of rural electrification all over the land. 

I wish if I may this afternoon discuss 
with you as one farmer to another some of 
the most important problems that are facing 
the cooperative movement among farmers, 
especially as it pertains to our rural elec- 
tric cooperatives. 


The problem of getting all of our coop- 
eratives working together and pulling to- 
gether for the overall good of all is the 
subject of my discussion this afternoon. 
It can readily be seen that our problems are 
different. No two cooperatives have the 
same problems and possibly the solution to 
the same problem in a different section of 
the country would be different; but regard- 
less of these differences the overall objective 
is the same in that we are all working at 
the task of bringing electricity to the farmer 
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at a price he can afford to pay. I suppose 
that electricity has always been available 
to farmers at a price; but that price prior to 
1935 was so high that less than 10 percent 
of our farm homes were served by central- 
station current. Recently, I heard the Gov- 
ernor of our State, Governor Raymond Gary, 
say that prior to the advent of the REA in 
1935 he tried to get the power company in 
his area to bring electricity to his farm and 
they asked him more money than he had 
paid for the farm just 2 years before. There 
is no surer way to turn off the power serving 
our farms than to price it beyond our ability 
to pay. ; 

Most certainly the farmer’s ability to pay 
is at an all time low in this country, with 
everything we have to buy going up and 
everything that we have to sell sliding down- 
ward. The most recent figures I haye seen 
show that we farmers are receiving about 
80 percent of parity while many other indus- 
tries are as high as 130 percent. We cannot 
expect to sell at 80 percent and buy at 130 
percent and stay solvent very long. Re- 
cently I went into a repair shop to purchase 
a new set of cutter bars for my ensilage 
cutter. The price was $56 for the very same 
bars I had purchased 2 years previous for 
$35. When he had figured up the bill, he 
added 10 percent. I asked him what that 
was for and he replied that on the first of 
the month all repairs had gone up 10 per- 
cent to take care of the increase that labor 
had secured. Increases granted labor are 
being refiected by industry in the costs to 
the farmer on the things we buy. I do not 
presume to know if this is a justifiable 
increase. 

Not long ago I walked into a hardware 
store to purchase an ensilage fork and I 
was told that the price was $8.45—$8.45 for 
a pitchfork—my father would have dropped 
dead in his day if they had asked him more 
than $1.25 for a pitchfork. 

I purchased a tractor in 1954 for $3,480; in 
1942 I had purchased one just like it for 
$1,465. The same make and size tractor, of 
course 1954 tractor had all the new im- 
provements but essentially they did the same 
work. 

I point these tremendously increased costs 
out to you just to emphasize that the farmer 
is in a price squeeze the like of which I 
have not seen in my time. Bearing this in 
mind it becomes doubly important that we 
hold the line-on electric costs. 

The power companies of this country are 
afraid of the yardstick of public power and 
as long as we can maintain the competitive 
yardstick of public and cooperative power 
we can hold the line on power costs. Power 
produced and delivered to the farm home 
without profit by the cooperatives of this 
country has most certainly held power costs 
fairly steady in the face of increased costs 
of about everything else we have to buy. 
Without the public power program there is 
no measuring stick in the power business. 

My own cooperative is located on the 
northern border of Oklahoma and we serve 
most of two counties in Kansas. At first we 
served our Kansas customers over our dis- 
tribution lines; but soon the load became 
too heavy and it became necessary for us to 
build a substation in Kansas. We went to 
our power supplier and asked permission to 
build a transmission line from down in Okla- 
homa up to our Kansas substation. Do 
you think that they would sell us power to 
transmit to our Kansas station? Of course, 
they would not. They said, in ‘effect, we do 
not compete with the power companies in 
Kansas. What was the result? We had to 
buy power from a Kansas company for our 
Kansas substation; and as a result, we have 
paid six mills and fuel costs in Oklahoma 
and about 11 mills and fuel costs in Kansas 
all these years. You say, why the difference? 
In Oklahoma, we had a cooperative generat- 
ing piant and Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration power, while Western Kansas has no 
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. Competition in the power field. We cooper- 
atives must stay in business to furnish com- 
Petition and hold power costs down. 

Many farms in the sparsely settled areas 
of our country would be without power if 
Our cooperatives were sold out, for these 
farms could never pay enough for electricity 
to make a profit to the private power com- 
pany. Their interest is profit; ours is-service. 

The farmer today could not do without 
electricity. This last summer it was my 
Privilege to travel around over my State at- 
tending many of the annual meetings of 
Our cooperatives. I had the opportunity of 
talking to many farmers. I always asked 
them, “What would you do if the electricity 
Was suddenly turned off at your farm?” The 
invariable answer always was, “I guess I 
Would have to move to town,” and I be- 
lieve that is true. We could. not go back. 
One farmer to whom I talked said he had 
Once done his milking by hand, had done his 
Chores by lantern light and had read his 
daily newspaper by an oil lamp; and he 
guessed he could do it again. About 2 
Weeks later he wrote me a letter in which 
he said, “I have been thinking about what 
you said and I guess I was wrong; I just 
Couldn’t go back.” 

I am trying to say that the farmer today 
Must have electric power and at a price he 
Can afford to pay; and it is our job as co- 
Operatives to see that he gets it. 

The power companies of this country are 
doing everything in their power to destroy 
us. To date they have not succeded and I 
am satisfied that they have decided that as 
long as the cooperatives all stick together, 
they cannot lick us; so they are changing 
their tactics and attempting to get us to 
fighting among ourselves. All over the coun- 
try today we are hearing stories about coop- 
eratives pulling out of the State organiza- 
tion, because of dissatisfaction with em- 
Ployees, managers, and the way things are 
being run by the board. It seems that we 
are suddenly distrusting our neighbor coop- 
erative instead of helping and cooperating. 
Investigating a number of these rumors of 
dissension, I have found that most of these 
Misleading accusations have been started by 
People who are not friendly to our cause. 
That is their tactics. Are we going to fall for 
this sort of propaganda? 


I do not expect my cooperative to see 
things exactly as your cooperative does, for 
the boards of directors are just people.~ Peo- 
Ple think differently and act differently and 
it is right and natural that they should; and 
because a person thinks and acts different 
than I do, does not make it impossible for 
us to get together on the common cause. 

I hope that we in the cooperative move- 
Ment are big enough to give other people 
credit for being sincere in their thinking and 
Possibly they are right and we are wrong. 

As I grow older I am more and more con- 
vinced as I look back that I have been wrong 
On many occasions when at the time I was so 
Sure I was right. So as cooperatives today 
Maybe we cannot always agree but who 
knows for sure who is right. Let's forget our 

erences and give our wholehearted sup- 
Port to the success of this great cooperative 
effort of ours. 

We have come a long ways since 1935; we 
have brought the greatest advancement to 
the farm home that has come in my time 
and yours. Are we going to let our enemies 
divide us now and take away these great farm 
benefits or are we going to bury our differ- 
ences and stick together? The more than 
900 electric cooperatives in this country 
Would be an almost unbeatable group if we 
Can all join forces and move foirward as one. 

We farmers who make up the boards of di- 
rectors of our rural electric cooperatives all 
Over this country of ours think differently; 
we act differently; we believe differently; but 
Wwe are all working at the same task and that 
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is to bring ele¢tricity to the farmers of Amer- 
ica at a price he can afford to pay. 

If all the electric cooperatives of this coun- 
try will pull together, all the money, all the 
political power, all the misleading advertis- 
ing and all the pressure the power companies 
can bring to bear cannot lick us. We must 
pull together or we wil be picked off one at 
a time. l 

Let us go home from this annual meeting 
determined that we will support our State 
organizations and our national at all costs. 
I do not want my cooperative to be the one 
that breaks the solid front, do you? 

The program at which we are working is 
right, it is nothing to be ashamed of. I have 
enough faith in our country to believe that 
right will prevail but down through history 
right has only prevailed when men honest 
and true fought for that right. 

“United we stand, divided we fall,” are 
the wise words of yesteryear and I believe 
they apply to us today just as surely as the 
day they were uttered. We must pull tō- 
gether or else. 


Segrezation in the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on Sunday, March 18. It is entitled “Law 
Professor Backs Manifesto.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Law PROFESSOR BACKS MANIFESTO—PRINCETON 
AUTHORITY ON THE CONSTITUTION ASSERTS 
THERE Is ROOM FOR DISCUSSION 


PRINCETON, N. J., March 17.—Dr. Alpheus 
T. Mason, professor of Jurisprudence at 
Princeton University and an authority on 
constitutional interpretation, has praised 
the southern manifesto presented in both 
Houses of Congress Monday. 

The statement signed by 19 Senators and 
81 Representatives pledged support for 
moves to counteract by all lawful means the 
integration decisions made by the Supreme 
Court. Professor Mason called the mani- 
festo a good thing. He added: 

“At the very least it is calculated to give 
the court and the country pause.” 

Professor Mason expressed the opinion 
that “the people are entitled to know that 
the issue isn’t black and white—there is 
much room for argument and discussion 
here. This statement is something that 
needed to be made, and it has been made in 
a dignified and effective way, I feel.” 

The author of a number of books on law 
and the Constitution, Dr.’Mason has since 
1947 held the McCormick Professorship of 
Jurisprudence at Princeton. The McCor- 
mick professorship was first held by Wood- 
row Wilson from 1898 to 1910. 

Dr. Mason was graduated from Dickinson 
College, in Carlisle, Pa., and did his gradu- 
ate work at Princeton. He was born in 
Snow Hill, Md., 18 miles below Salisbury, in 
the southeastern part of the State, on Sep- 
tember 18, 1899. ; f 

MASON CITES TWO POINTS 

Professor Mason pointed out that the 
manifesto “attacks the Supreme Court at 
the point where it is most vulnerable.” 


He = 
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cited two points wherein the Court’s recent 
decisions concerning segregation in public 
schools might be considered unwarranted: 

“First, rather than rely on available judi- 
cial precedents, the Court invoked two of 
the flimsiest of all our disciplines—sociology 
and psychology—as the basis of its decision. 

“Secondly, the Court in connection with 
the matter of implementing the decision, 
suggested the formula of ‘deliberate speed.’ 
Hindsight indicates that the Court itself 
might better have followed that very formula 
and thus avoided the precipitation of a very 
explosive issue.” 

Because of these two points, Professor 
Mason said he felt the integration decisions 
could have been much more firmly founded. 


Two Hundred Thousand Kids You Can Be 
Proud of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 


‘Speaker under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp I 
include an article from the magazine 
This Week, published by the Sunday 
Washington Star newspaper. 

This article was written by Gen. 
Anthony €. McAuliffe, the commanding 
general, United States Army, Europe. 

It is one of the most thought pro- 
voking articles I have read in a long 
time. It discusses the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency. But the real purport 
of the article discloses how this great 
leader of men and soldiers has built up 
the morale of the soldiers under him 
to such a high pitch that their ‘de- 
linquency”’ is nil. 

His capacity to develop loyalty in the 
face of supreme danger in the officers 
and men under his command was first 
exhibited in the Battle of the Bulge at 
Bastogne. The German commanders 
thought they had him and his men in 
a pocket and sent a note to him by mes- 
senger suggesting that he surrender. His 
answer became known throughout the 
entire world where our fighting men 
were, when he sent word to the German 
Command and used the word “nuts” a 
well known expression that we all under- 
stood. His men were pitched so high 
that they turned back the German 
armies with terific losses and it was 
really the beginning of the capitulation 
of the German forces. 

With all his popularity and his great 
capacity to develop loyalty in his men he 
is really a friendly man. It is because 
of his great love for those who work 
with and under his direction that he is 
so proud of his men and they instinc- 
tively are proud of him. 

No matter what great mission must be 
performed, whether in a war or in peace, 
leaders are the essential for success. 
Without leaders nothing great can be 
accomplished. 


It was my privilege to spend a few 
days in Heidelberg this last fall. I met 
and talked to General McAuliffe and his 
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staff. He accorded me wonderful treat- 
ment. It was evident that all the staff 
officers who worked with him regarded 
their chief very highly. It was also my 
privilege to meet with a number of en- 
listed men and one could easily see that 
the morale of the enlisted men was ex- 
tremely high. He has made every man 
in his command feel proud of his job and 
proud of his commanding general. 

Unfortunately this man is leaving the 
service and taking a very important job 
in civil life. It is hard to lose a great 
leader. But his record will be a chal- 
lenge for the man that replaces him. 
He was Chief of Personnel of the Army 
during a tour in the Pentagon. Con- 
gressmen frequently would consult him 
about problems. Always he was friendly 
and helpful in his contacts with Con- 
gressmen. 

May I say that in my limited contact 
with General McAuliffe. and his wife I 
sensed that they have had a happy home 
life, the secret of true happiness and 
success in one’s chosen occupation. 

I wish that every Member of Congress 
and every citizen of our country could 
read General McAuliffe’s article. Also, 
I wish they could see the pictures that 
accompany the article, which tell better 
than words why he is such a great leader 
and why his men love and admire him. 

The article follows: 

WORRIED ABOUT THE YOUNGER GENERATION ?— 

HERE A FAMOUS GENERAL REPORTS ON 200,000 

Kis You CAN BE PROUD OF 


(By Gen. Anthony ©. McAuliffe) 


Question: Many readers have sent us ques- 
tions about juvenile delinquency. Since a 
large section of our youth is serving with 
the United States Army in Europe, we de- 
cided to ask their commanding general, Gen- 
eral McAuliffe, what he thought of the 
youngsters in his command. 

HEIDELBERG, GERMANY. 

Answer: I wish that every American who 
thinks that we are raising a nation of juve- 
nile delinquents could stand guard with a 
patrol of our “ex-teen-agers” on the frontier 
border between us and the Russians here in 
Germany. One night in the cold and snow, 
looking out across the barbed wire and 
plowed ground of the border, where one mis- 
take could cause us international trouble, 
would convince the most doubtful that our 
younger generation isn’t “going to hell ina 
handbasket.” 

These youngsters perform this mission— 
and many other important jobs—night and 
day, in all kinds of weather, 365 days and 
nights a year, There are more than 200,000 
young men and women in the United States 
Army in Europe between 18 and 21 years of 
age, serving the overseas portion of their 
selective service obligation or Regular Army 
enlistments. 

They are accepting responsibility, develop- 
ing the kind of leadership which has always 
made Americans proud, and doing both with 
a modesty and confidence that proves their 
fundamental soundness. Despite publicity 
on our juvenile-delinquency problem, I can’t 
believe that American youngsters are becom- 
ing “a lost generation.” 

I do not contend that these young men 
and women are a complete cross-section of 
American youth. The Selective Service Sys- 
tem and our own enlistment requirements 
eliminate misfits. But these young Ameri- 
cans do repreesnt all elements of American 
life—every race, creed, and color, 

IT’S A SERIOUS ARMY t 


My confidence in them is not blind faith. 
I realize that there is a juvenile problem 
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in America today which calls for our best 
attention and thought. Some of those same 
problems of behavior also exist here, where 
we face and solve them just as each Ameri- 
can community in the United States must. 
Nor do I offer a hitch in the Army as a 
cure for juvenile delinquency. After all, we 
can only develop the talents and abilities 
and good-citizenship characteristics which 
their families, pastors, and teachers have al- 
ready instilled in them. But our efforts to 
continue the good work produce reassuring 
results. 

A peacetime Army has always been harder 
to handle than one in war. The authority 
of the battlefield is easier to take than the 
discipline of garrison and training life. Be- 
cause this is a serious Army in Europe, with 
a serious cold-war mission, these American 
youngsters accept the rigors and discipline 
and authority in good part—and without 
loss of initiative or spirit. 

Veterans of World War II and of Korea 
would find it hard to compare their duty 
in those combat situations with the tasks 
that confront our soldiers here. Young 
Americans are living in France and Ger- 
many—countries with strange languages, 
customs and laws—and must serve as uni- 
formed ambassadors as well as good soldiers. 
Fortunately, in both countries, good soldiers 
are universally respected. But often the 
added disciplinary strain of always being on 
best behavior gives the younger brother of 
the World War II veteran little rear area re- 
laxation. ? 


STILL A TOUGH LIFE 


This is also a new Army. It’s an atomic 
army with cannons and rockets that could 
destroy a division or a small city, manned 
by young men who were in kindergarten 
when the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor. The 
new weapons and new tactics demand addi- 
tional training. At the same time, the mud, 
rain and snow are with them in the field on 
maneuvers, making the maintenance of 
trucks and tanks, the building of bridges 
and the firing of atomic cannons and smaller 
weapons just as irksome as always. 

I can honestly say that the youngsters in 
the Army in Europe today are doing a mag- 
nificent job. 

Their performance in training and main- 
taining a combat-ready Army isn’t the oniy 
criterion. In two countries where wine and 
beer are almost staples of the diet, and where 
every village has its tavern, one would expect 
even more trouble than at home. Such is 
not the case. Here’s an example. 

In every command, there is a noncommis- 
sioned officer’s council which advises the 
commanding officer on discipline and the 
off-duty activities of the soldier. At one 
council it was suggested that if beer were 
allowed in the mess halls it might keep men 
at home. The division commander asked 
the noncoms to take a poll of the soldiers. 
Inquiries revealed that an overwhelming ma- 
jority preferred additional ice-cream-soda 
and milk-shake facilities in the area. 


GET YOUR OWN SUNDAY BREAKFAST 


When one mentions overseas duty in 
Europe a picture quickly comes to mind of 
the gay life of Paris, London, Rome, Frank- 
furt, Heidelberg, and other eities. But most 
of our garrisons are in the smaller towns and 
villages. a 

One such isolated outpost is at Baum- 
holder, Germany, a rather remote training 
area on a high plateau where the German 
army formerly trained its armored units. 
The service club at Baumholder, the Big 
Wheel Lodge, is patronized by as many as 
10,000 soldiers a month. I was surprised— 
and gratified—to learn that among the most 
popular features at Big Wheel, as at many 
other service clubs are the cook-your-own- 
dinner nights and get-your-own-Sunday- 
breakfast sessions, which tax the capacity of 
the club. I don’t know if these interests 
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will hold over into civilian life, but they cer- 
tainly don’t sound like juvenile delinquent 
activities to me. 

Greatest off-duty activity of the youngsters 
in this Army is travel. Young Americans 
are seeing more of Europe than all the tour- 
ist agencies have imagined. The soldiers , 
carefully save their money, then armed with 
cameras, take to every available corner of the 
Continent. By and large, the behavior of 
our Americans is exemplary, and the adverse . 
reports are few and far between. 


THE GI TRAFFIC-SAFETY PROBLEM 


Another proof of the serious and responsi- 
ble attitude of these kids is the tremendous 
amount of off-duty time and effort they 
devote to improving their educations in the 
various branches of our “GI school system.” 
Space prevents a full discussion here, but the 
figures on enrollment, courses completed and 
diplomas are impressive. 

In standing up for our teen-agers, I don’t 
want to paint a too-rosy picture. Many of 
the problems that occur at home also occur 
here. One of my greatest worries stems from 
traffic accidents. When I have to write 4 
letter to parents telling them of the death 
of their son, or reporting that he has been 
seriously injured, I have my most difficult 
moments. We are raising a truly “motorized” 
and mechanically minded generation, and 
the hot-rod habits developed at home 
continue to exist after a youngster puts 
on a uniform. Driving conditions on the 
narrow roads and slippery cobblestone sur- ` 
faces in Europe are more treacherous than 
on our highways in the United States. 

We have driver-training schools, and we 
have strict examinations for driver licenses. 
In spite of these measures, the accident toll 
is too high. Obviously, some of our military 
accidents stem from the increasingly diffi- 
cult task of driving heavy military equip- 
ment. But the accidents of privately owned 
automobiles make up the great majority of 
our cases. I don’t want to pin these mishaps 
on juvenile delinquency, even though many 
of the younger soldier-drivers are involved. 

No single illustration can prove my con- 
tention that we are raising a fine, responsi- 
ble generation of young Americans. But the 
case of ex-Cpl. Robert L. Jones, of Milwau- 
kee, is worth mentioning. He is a youngster 
who came to Europe as a selective-service 
soldier, just out of high school, and has now 
returned to civilian life to continue his edu- 
cation. As Jones put it when he left Eu- 
rope, he has retired—before he was 20 years 
old. (“He was born the year I graduated 
from West Point,” his colonel said, “and he 
is already retired.”) 


RETIRED TO COLLEGE 

But Jones came to Europe from his basic 
training, served in the division artillery 
headquarters battery, graduated to radio 
operator and jeep driver, assisted in the fir- 
ing battery as fire-direction operator; þe- 
came a private first-class and driver of the 
executive’s reconnaissance jeep, and finally 
graduated to corporal. He visited France 
and Switzerland, toured a good part of Ger- 
many, and saw the sights of Italy. He par- 
ticipated in two full-scale maneuvers, sev- 
eral command-post exercises, winter and 
summer, and qualified in all the weapons 
assigned to his unit. All this he accom- 
plished in 17 months in Europe, before he 
retired to continue his education under the 
GI bill. 

Like every father, I worry about the com- 
ing generation. But the many thousand ex- 
Corporal Joneses make me sure that young 
Americans are made of good stuff, which will 
carry us through in time of future need. 
They also make me very proud to be the 
Commander in Chief of our young Army in 
Europe. 


1956 
_ Welker: Fighting Man From Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
Cle which appears in the current issue 
Of the well known national magazine, 
the American Mercury. It deals with 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WELKER: FIGHTING Man From IDAHO 
(By Politicus) 


When HERMAN WELKER was elevated to the 
United States Senate by the Idaho voters 
in 1950, national news commentators knew 
Only two newsworthy things about him. He 

been the close personal friend of the 
late Wallace Beery and had enjoyed a top 
flight Hollywood law practice. And he had 
taken the Senate seat of the worst dema- 
80g whom Idaho, in a misguided moment, 
ever sent to Washington—Glen Taylor. 

Technically speaking, WELKER did not de- 
feat Taylor. The Idaho Democrats, in their 
Primary, took care of that. Henry Wallace’s 
1948 running mate, with his clownish left- 
Wing record, was repudiated so thoroughly 
in 1950 that he is hardly likely ever again to 
be a serious factor in Idaho politics. The 
man whom WELKER faced was a much more 
redoubtable figure—former Senator D. Warth 
Clark. WELKER’s triumph over both Taylor 
and Clark sent him to Washington with a 
momentum which is still felt. 

Idaho has a tradition of independent, 
Colorful Senators. It was the bailiwick of 
Fred T. Dubois, a notable figure of the 
Populist-Free Silver upsurge of the nineties. 
It sent the impressive Weldon B. Heyburn to 
the Senate in the early 1900's. And for over 
30 years, one of its seats was firmly occupied 
by the great William E. Borah. WELKER has 
been a lifelong idolator of Borah, who gave 

helpful encouragement when he was a 
Struggling beginner at the Idaho bar. Today 
he takes pride in the fact that he sits at the 
famous Borah desk in the Senate Chamber. 

WELKER is still in his first term but he 
Bives convincing indication that he is des- 
tined to be a Senator in the Idaho tradition. 

-outspoken independence, as a freshman 
nator, gives shivers to his careful, fence- 
Sitting, trend-fearful colleagues in the Sen- 
ate Chamber. What is inducing respect on 
the part of the Nervous Nellies is that WEL- 
KER is piling up a high score of being right 
on the controversial issues. 

A new Senator, arriving in Washington, is 

ediately faced by a harrowing decision. 

Ow shall he aline himself in the sharp 
left-right division which has now driven a 
deep rift into American national politics? 

Most newcomers play safe, and retire to the 
storm celler of the middle position. ‘The 
Middle is a comfortable spot to be in, when 
the political going gets rough. The centrist 
escapes the corrosive enmities which pursue 
the Senator who becomes labeled as either 
a rightist or a leftist. 

He can slip easily and inperceptibly to the 
Momentarily popular side, with a minimum 
Of political wear and tear. He can always 
end up enthusiastically in the retinue of the 
winner, with cynical disregard of his neu- 
trality while the winner was on the way up. 
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HERMAN WELKER. in entering the Senate, 
scorned all of these painless pathways to 
advancement. He made it plain, from the 
outset, that he intended to call the turns as 
he saw them, regardless of political conse- 
quences to himself.. He has not deviated 
from that rule. 

One of his first decisions, in the Senate, 
was a hard one. With the Korean war rag- 
ing at its most ugly moment, the Nation 
was swept by the contagion of allyitis. The 
big names in the committee for the present 
danger were telling us pontifically that we 
must forge closer ties to Downing Street or 
we would be lost in the worsening world 
situation. It was the heyday of NATO, and 
the EDC, and of Mr. Harriman’s Mutual 
Security Administration. It took a bold 
man to stand up in the Senate against this 
new internationalism, backed as it was by all 
the best names. 

HERMAN WELKER has spent his life too far 
from the Atlantic seaboard to be taken in 
by the One Worlders. One of his first acts 
in the Senate was to vote against EDC (who 
remembers it now?), then regarded as the 
keystone of the internationalist arch. He 
also voted against the sending of American 
divisions to Europe to shore up the NATO 
armed forces. Senator WELKER was old- 
fashioned enough to believe that Europeans 
should show a willingness to defend them- 
selves before American blood was offered to 
defend them. 

WELKER wasn’t long in the Senate before 
he ran head on into the so-called McCarthy 
issue. He was appointed a member of the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, 
which consumed several months in 1952 
listening to the vindictive charges of alleged 
misconduct on the part of Senator MCCARTHY, 
cooked up by New Deal Senator Bill Benton, 
of Connecticut. Benton, in his eagerness to 
knock off McCartny, had swallowed some of 
the most weird and farfetched rumor-mill 
concoctions against McCartHy which have 
ever been seriously exhibited in Washington. 
He wanted the Wisconsin Senator expelled 
from the Senate on the basis of this twaddle. 

The Idahoan quickly saw through the 
anti-anti-Communist motivation of Benton’s 
smear attempt, and he denounced it from 
his place as a committeeman. Finally, he 
gave the subcommittee its deathblow by re- 
signing at a strategic moment. The charges 
never reached the Senate floor. 

WELKER took an even more forceful anti- 
Communist position when he became a mem- 
ber of the Subcommitte on Internal Secu- 
rity of the Senate Judiciary Committee in 
the Republican Senate which convened in 
1953. With WILLIAM E. JENNER, as chairman, 
and with the late Senator Patrick McCarran 
contributing Democratic support, the com: 
mittee gave a performance in sure-footed 
investigation of communism and fellow- 
traveler intrigue in 1953 which set a high 
mark for inquisitorial brilliance. Under the 
merciless questioning by JENNER, WELKER, 
BUTLER, and the skillful committee counsel, 
Robert Morris, the big ones of the wartime 
pro-Communist apparatus were reduced to 
gibberish or to the fifth amendment. 

To recall some of the pro-Communist and 
left-leaning witnesses who passed before the 
committee during those months is to indi- 
cate the Jenner-Welker-Motrris effectiveness. 
They included John J. Abt, C. J. Coe, Gregory 
Silvermaster, H. Glasser, Dr. Balanuth, Mary 
Markward, Craig S. Vincent, Edwin S. Smith, 
Nathan Witt, R. S. Byfield, Carl Aldo Mar- 
zani, E. J. Fitzgerald, Abraham Flaxer, Mrs. 
Mary Knowles, M. U. Cohen, H. B. Tenney, 
Henry H. Collins, Saul Carson, J. J. Joseph, A. 


Svenchensky, Harry Gold, Dr. Phillip Morri-, 


son, Angus Cameron, F. P. Weber, Mrs. M. B. 
B. Porter, H. Magdoff, L. E. Mims, Dr. D. 
Hawkins, and others. It was an imposing 
procession of men and women who had been 
linked to the Communist conspiracy in this 
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Nation. When JENNER, WELKER, and their 
colleagues were through with their witnesses, 
the Communist undercover organization in 
Washington had received a shattering blow. 
Other boldhearted men have hacked away 
at the various key arches of the Communist 
conspiracy in the successive postwar in- 
quiries of the Truman-Eisenhower years. 
But it generally is recognized that no job has 
been done more brilliantly or more finally 
than the job done by the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Committee during the big year, 1953. 
From this constructive work, WELKER 
found himself dragged away to participate 
in the McCarthy censure attempt of 1954. 
In the face of the terrific pressures of the 
administration, WELKER stood unshaken. He 
believed that Joe McCartHy had done an 
outstanding patriotic job and that his perse- 
cutors were doing a mean and dishonorable 
thing in smearing him, and he said so in no 
uncertain language. At one point in the 
Senate debate on censure, only eight Sena- 
tors were in the Senate Chamber to listen 
to WELKER’s great speech in defense of Mc- 


-CartHy. The Idaho Senator gloried in this 


manifestation that the censurers couldn’t 
take it. He found himself in.a minority on 
the final censure vote, but he was proud of 
the stand which he had taken. 


On the record of his first term, it is ap- 
parent that Idaho has a Senator in HERMAN 
WELKER who is bringing back to his State 
some of the luster of the Borah days. He 
can go far. In 1956 he must face a gruelling 
campaign for reelection in a State which 
always is unpredictable. But the form 
sheets point to another Welker victory. Cer- 
tainly he.has earned it. 


The Kress Art Treasures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
Friday, I called the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the 15th anniversary of the Na- , 
tional Gallery of Art, which was observed 
on Saturday by showing the collections 
of the Samuel H. Kress Foundation of 
paintings, ranging from the 13th to the 
19th centuries. The Kress family is re- 
membered with appreciation and grati- 
tude by the people of South Carolina for 
its many gifts to South Carolina institu- 
tions. ‘Two years ago, the Kress family 
donated a large art collection to the 
Columbia Museum of Art. At that time, 
the State,magazine carried two articles 
entitled, “The Kress Art Treasures Come 
to Columbia” and “The Fabulous Kress 
Story.” I ask unanimous consent that 
these articles from the April 18, 1954, 
issue of the State Magazine be printed 
in the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» an article from the 
March 18 issue of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. It was written by 
Joseph and Stewart Alsop and is entitled 
“Kindness of David Edward Finley.” 
Mr. Finley, the retiring director of the 
National Gallery of Art, is a South Car. 
olinian. We in South Carolina are very 
proud of the fine work he has done in 
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this capacity and in the honor he has 
brought to his native State. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the State magazine of April 18, 1954] 

Kress ART TREASURES COME TO COLUMBIA 


From the encyclopedic assemblage of the 
world’s greatest art in the resources of the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation 27 paintings 
this week will come to Columbia and South 
Carolina. A beautifully illustrated catalog 
(with two of the paintings reproduced in full 
color) has been prepared by the museum to 
give the history of each artist and painting 
represented. y 

The introduction to that catalog gives the 
background of the Kress collection in part 
as: “The most comprehensive visual record 
possible of the culture of the Italian Renais- 
sance would seem to have been the motive 
underlying the formation of the great col- 
lection of the Samuel H. Kress Foundation. 
Obviously, more celebrated paintings than 
are included in its roster exist in the major 
museums of the world. Yet, in no land out- 
side of Italy can there be found a more con- 
secutive picture of the development of. west- 
ern ideals, philosophy, and customs than 
through the medium of the collection initi- 
ated by Samuel H. Kress. Through a gift of 
unparalleled proportions, regional museums, 
their communities and their States, and, in- 
deed, the entire Nation, are becoming the 
custodians of this legendary treasure of 
man’s intellectual progress.” 

From the great cities of Italy came these 
treasures of past history of the human soul 
and life. Now they tell their story of 400 
years of man’s creative activity from the 
walls of Columbia’s own museum. Their 
religious passion, their human experience, 
their pageantry, and their descriptive con- 
tent are a reflection of the moment when 
our western thought of today was being 
formed on the model of Greece classicism. 

Artists whose names are legendary to the 
schoolchild are present in this collection, 
along with other names of equally precious 
value to the scholar and educator. Each 
painting has been individually selected as 
a step in the broadest possible panorama of 
renaissance thought and ideals. They should 
be a tremendously valuable source of edu- 
cation and inspiration. 

The ground swell of humanism, or man’s 
respect for man, which developed from the 
art dominated by the dogmatic religion of 
Byzantium (Constantinople), is present in 
the gold. embossed panels of rather primi- 
tive interpretation. These the visitor will 
see develop rapidly (though in Italy the 
process took 100 years to landscape back- 
grounds familiar to us in our own painting. 

The early portion of the collection is natu- 
rally dominated by religious painting. A 
delicate Madonna kneels before the angel in 
the annunciation scene. There is the dig- 
nity of the saints in stern procession. St. 
John preaches to a landscape inhabited by 
Herod and youthful Salome. There is the 
most wonderful scene of the Nativity in the 
most impressive fresco painting by Botti- 
celli. Amazingly enough this painting has 
been removed from its plaster wall and 
transferred to canvas. The original story 
of the giving of Christmas presents is de- 
picted; and a colleague of Leonardo makes 
us aware of the rather mystic grace and 
smile of the celebrated Mona Lisa. 


As the Renaissance neared its end, the 
painting skill continued to be imposing, 
but its content or soul became meager. The 
classical was always a dominant strain, and 
the bacchanal of Euripides is invoked as 
one theme. In another the artist arbitrarily 
readjusts the imposing ruins of Rome to 
include about a dozen of its most notable 
monuments in one canvas. The portrait of 
the city, as well as that of important per- 
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sonages, became the vogue. When that 
city was Venice, their beauty is understand- 
able. 

Our State, county, and city are immeas- 
urably enriched by this gift of the Samuel H. 
Kress Foundation. It confers an aristocratic 
distinction to our cultural resources which 
will influence generations to come. It will 
be, also, the appealing attraction for stu- 
dents and tourists from all over the world. 

During the* week ahead South Carolina 
and Columbia will pay tribute to those au- 
thorities who have worked with the Museum 
in securing this eloquent record of man’s 
creative past. With Rush H. Kress, who 
serves as the dynamic vice president of the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation, will be its di- 
rector and vice director, Dr. Herbert L. 
Spencer and Guy Emerson, and Mario 
Modestini and Pro. William E. Suida, re- 
spectively conservator and curator of re- 
search of the Foundation.. The notes of Dr. 
Suida have formed the catalogued back- 
ground for Columbia’s paintings. With 
them, too, will be David E. Finley, director of 
Washington’s celebrated National Gallery of 
Art. A native of York and a graduate of 
the University of South Carolina, Mr. Fin- 
ley returns this week to the fourth annual 
banquet of the Columbia Art Association 
to relate the significance of Columbia’s ac- 
quisition of the Kress collection of Italian 
Renaissance painting for its museum. 


[From the State magazine of April 18, 1956] 
THE SOUTH CAROLINA PART TO THE FABULOUS 
Kress STORY 
(By Henry Lesesne) 

The 5-10-25-cent store is a familiar part of 
the facade of America. As much as the au- 


tomobile, it is a symbol of the abundant, 
mass production United States economy. 


-The founder of one of these great dime-store 


chains, 90-year-old Samuel H. Kress, late in 
life also began collecting Italian art treasures 
on a mass scale. A hardheaded business- 
man, he was likewise a hardheaded art col- 
lector, insisting on 100 cents worth for every 
dollar. He shrewdly appraised whatever he 
bought, and frequently he bought sizable 
portions of famous collections at a time. 

In all he shelled out for art more hard cash 

than any other man in American history— 
about $75 million. Most of the world’s 
famous collectors have liked to see their great 
treasures set in a single, favored museum, 
Possessed of a deeply ingrained sense of pub- 
lic duty, Samuel H. Kress has been hard- 
headed in his benefactions, too, and he 
wanted them spread around so that all of 
‘America might see some of the world’s 
masterpieces. 
- And all because of this Columbia’s Museum 
of Art is being formally presented next Fri- 
day, April 23, with a fortune in Italian 
Renaissance paintings from the Kress col- 
lection, and they will repose in the new fire- 
proof, air-conditioned Kress wing, built at a 
cost of $42,000—$20,000 appropriated by the 
city and $22,000 raised by donations. 

In the last 15 years 20 museums over the 
Nation have shared in the dispersal of this 
great collection. Other museums are ear- 
marked for future gifts>~ It will probably be 
1960 before the Samuel H. Kress Foundation 
finishes the job. It is a stipulation, how- 
ever, that the museums receiving these mas- 
terpieces must be situated in States where 
there are Kress stores. Hence the Columbia 
Museum of Art, although a scant 4 years old, 
is an eligible museum. 

Yet there is a far greater connection be- 
tween South Carolina and the Kress story 
than that. The story of the Kress dime 
store enterprise is the story of three Kress 
brothers, and one of them, the late Claude 
Washington Kress, lived much of the time 
in South Carolina, and left an indelible 
mark on the agriculture of the State. One 
of his many private philanthropies was an 
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endowment to Clemson College to promote 
scholarly and scientific research among the 
faculty members, and to date, 13 years after 
his death, more than 75 such projects have 
been approved. 

He was on the scholarly side and shied 
from public notice. One of the country’s 
foremost authorities on merchandising and 
business management, his views were often 
sought by Government fact-finding bodies. 
He held a deep conviction that the study 
of economic and business history is desirable 
as a basis for formulating present and fu- 
ture business policies. In fact, he created 
the Kress Library of Business and Economics 
at the Harvard Business School, built around 
the nucleus of the famous Foxwell collection 
of early economic and business literature 
assembled in Cambridge, England, that Mr. 
Kress bought. 

If he hadn’t also been an inveterate quail 
hunter, there probably would be no South 
Carolina part to the Kress story. Along 
about the turn of the century he was doing 
his quail hunting largely in northern Flor- 
ida. He kept hearing about the good quail 
hunting country in South Carolina. At the 
result, some months later, in 1901, he ac- 
quired a large plantation between Charles- 
ton and Savannah, and in time he became 
a world authority on the propagation and 
maintaining of quail. In so doing, however, 
he also created an agricultural showplace of 
his day and did some trail-blazing that 
caused Clemson College to award him in 
1926 a certificate of merit for distinguished 
service to South Carolina agriculture. 

The third brother who has had a major 
role in guiding the destiny of the dime-store 
chain that has long since become a house- 
hold word in America is Rush H. Kress, the 
youngest of the three, though now 76 years 
old. He succeeded Claude W. as the head 
of the company. As vice chairman of the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation, he shoulders 
the tremendous job of administering its 
affairs since the eldest brother, Samuel H. 
Kress, at the age of 82, became ill. 

Biggest responsibility of the foundation, 
of course, is the carrying out of what 
amounts to a public trust in spreading the 
vast Kress art collection among numerous 
museums of the Nation. Aside from its in- 
terest in art, the foundation is concerned 
with other projects in various fields, includ- 
ing medicine and education. The founda- 
tion was created in 1929 for the furtherance 
of educational cultural and humanitarian 
projects. Claude W. Kress’ will bequeathed 
a third of his estate to carry on the work of 
the foundation. 

The eldest Kress brother, Samuel H., did 
not start his tremendous art coliection until 
his late fifties. In fact, he was in his fifties 
when he visited his first art gallery. He þe- 
gan the dispersal of the collection personally, ' 
however, in 1939 when he gave the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington 375 paintings 
and sculptures by Italian masters. It was 
5 years later that he suffered an illness at 
so advanced an age. 

Samuel H. was the first brother to launch 
upon a merchandising career that made one 
of the business epics of America. As a 
youngster in his home town in Pennsylvania, 
he peddled newspapers and worked in the 
stone quarries and then at 17 got a job teach- 
ing school. The monthly salary was a bare 
$25, but in 7 years he managed to acquire a 
novelty store in nearby Nanticoke. Claude 
W. became associated with him in this 
business in 1893 and 2 years later, under the 
name of S. H. Kress & Co., a partnership, 
they opened in Memphis, Tenn., the first 
unit of what was to become the present dime 
store chain. 

The Memphis store was a huge success 
from the moment it opened its doors and a 
scant decade later there were 51 S. H. Kress 
& Co. stores in operation: In 1916, upon the 
incorporation of S. H. Kress & Co., the elder 
brother was made president of the rapidly 
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expanding organization and Claude W. was 
vice president. A decade later Claude W. 
Succeeded his brother as president, and con- 
tinued to head the vast enterprise until his 
retirement, which came about 2 years before 
his death in November 1940. 

Rush Kress succeeded him as president of 
the dime store chain which by then was 
Operating 239 stores in 221 cities and in 29 
States and the Territory of Hawaii, and do- 

a gross annual business of over $80 
Million, There was still another Kress 
brother, Palmer J. Kress, a prominent ear, 
eye, nose, and throat specialist in Allentown, 


Pa., who was never actively connected with- 


the Kress mercantile enterprise. 

Those who are familiar with all that it 
involves say that Samuel H. Kress could 
have amassed his astounding art collection 
Only by dedicating himself to the same sort 
of singleness of purpose that enabled him 
and his brothers to extend their dime stores 
from one end of the Nation to the other, and 
beyond. 

The Kress collection contains not only an 
extraordinary number of pieces by important 
Painters, but also examples of the work of 
virtually all artists responsible for changes 
in direction, style, and taste in Italian paint- 
ing from the 13th to the 18th century. 
When he started collecting, most of the great 
Private collections had already been en- 
_ SConced in museums or dispersed, and ex- 
Portation of works of art was by them re- 
stricted in’ most parts of the world. 

Somewhat by way of contrast, Claude W. 

SS never held more than a relatively 
Passive interest in art, but his interests cov- 
ered a broad range beyond the field of mer- 
Chandizing in which he was such a recog- 
nized authority. Besides being instrumental 
in the development of countless research 
Projects, he was perhaps the world’s greatest 
devotee of wing shooting. He designed in- 
Numerable guns and held patents on many 
of them. 

-In the course of several decades of hunt- 

g and shooting on his vast South Carolina 
Plantation he developed an almost uncanny 
Marksmanship and knowledge of upland 
game shooting, shotguns, and clay pigeons. 
At Moonachie, N. J., he built a private shoot- 
ing field that cost a small fortune and was 
Considered the most elaborate and complete 
in the world. In 1937 he published, pri- 
- Vately, a two-volume work for the experts, 

The Point System for Wing Shooting. 

Buckfield, the plantation he converted 
into a hunter's paradise, lies in three South 
Carolina counties—Beaufort, Hampton and 
Jasper. And largely as the result of his pio- 


neering in agricultural methods, today it 


is one of the few notable old plantations 
Still in full operation in the lowlands of 
the South—a forerunner perhaps of the 
large-scale, scientific pattern of farming that 
May lie ahead in this part of the world. 
Under scientific and large-scale irrigation, 
the huge farming operation is confined large- 
ly to cattle raising and dairying. 

The agricultural economy of the South 
Carolina low country has been founded, suc- 
Cessively, on indigo, rice and fabulous Sea 
Island cotton—all of them gone now. As 
Noted, Claude W. Kress was forever poking 
into the past to find the key to present 
Problems. For instance, he studied the irri- 
gation systems of Holland, and applied the 
Principle, with some practical modification, 
to the drainage of the abandoned rice fields 
On his plantation, and developed such re- 
Claimed lands into one of the largest bulb- 
rowing operations in the world. 

These reclaimed lands he made produce 
white narcissus bulbs, formerly imported 
from Holland. At one time a thousand acres 
of narcissus were under cultivation and they 
Produced one-half of the quantity used in 
this country. The bulbs found a ready con- 
Sumer outlet in the Kress stores. 
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But he also made Buckfield plantation, 
which is approximately halfway between 
Charleston and Savannah, noted for two 
other things—cattle and quail. He pip- 
neered in this part of the world in the large- 
scale raising of Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, and 
to do so he imported some cowboys from 
Texas. And as a world-recognized author- 
ity on the propagation and maintaining of 
quail, he made the old plantation probably 
unsurpassed for quail shooting in all the 
country. 

Mr. Kress planted 17 miles of feed strips 
on the plantation. These strips were 64 feet 
wide, about as wide as a good modern high- 
way, and they cut straight through fields 
and woods alike. To attract the quail they 
were planted in brown-top millet, cafiecorn, 
sorghum, soybeans, milo maize and shallow. 
The quail-hunting area covered some 5,500 
acres and dotting it here and there were 
bird gardens, an acre square each, seeded in 
rye and wheat. Water dispensers for the 
quail were spaced every 130 yards and the 
pinelands were cleared of heavy underbrush. 

Duck hunting was available in a pond of 50 
acres, built for that purpose, as well as in a 
natural backwater 244 miles long. Deer, tur- 
key, and doves are of course, abundant at 
Buckfield. A mechanical quail walk, not un- 
like a skeet field, occupying 10 acres, was 
built by Mr. Kress along the lines of an Eng- 
lish quail walk. The trap yard is an elabo- 
rate arrangement of mechanical devices by 
which all angles of fiying birds are duplicated 
through the flight of a clay pigeon—but 
hardly as elaborate a setup from a mechan- 
ical standpoint as the Moonachie, N. J., pri- 
vate hunting field that was unequalled be- 
fore or since. 

Not long after he acquired the 10,000-acre 
property, Mr. Kress built Buckfield Lodge, a 
few miles from Yemassee, and completely 
remodeled it in 1929. The immediate 


grounds of the lodge consists of 3% acres ` 


heavily landscaped. Eight small buildings, 
including an emergency powerhouse, are on 
the grounds. 

Mr. Kress did wonders to the old plantation 
where the Yemassee Indian tribe once 
roamed and where many a battle was fought, 
as related in William Gilmore Simms’ classic, 
The Yemassee. Indian mounds and burial 
grounds are still to be seen on the plantation, 
and today mechanical farm equipment or 
machines used in the everexpanding irriga- 
tion projects often turn up tomahawks or 
arrowheads. The plantation became a no- 
table sportsman’s retreat but it also became 
an agricultural frontier, a blueprint of the 
future farm economy. : 

While living in New York and managing 
the affairs of the vast dimestore chain, 
Claude Kress came down to Buckfield 4 or 5 
times a year. The world-renowned marks- 
man was a lifelong devotee of hunting, but 
not long after he became familiar with the 
abundant wildlife at Buckfield, he was hunt- 
ing one day and came upon a young deer 
grazing. The deer was a docile creature, and 
stood gazing at Mr. Kress. He turned to his 
companion, and said: “I'll never shoot an- 
other deer as long as I live.” And he never 
did. 

Tame or pet does that wander all over the 
grounds of the Kress home and the lodge are 
vivid childhood memories of Mr. Kress’ two 
daughters, Mrs. C. Wesley Frame, who lives 
today on Buckfield, and Mrs. Raymond Har- 
vey Jack, of Greenwich, Conn., who also has 
a home at Buckfield and comes down for a 
part of each year. Even today on the vast 
mechanized and irrigated cattle plantation it 
is not uncommon for a child of the farm 
manager or other farm personnel to have a 
pet doe which roams all over the premises. 

Claude Kress possessed a faith that the ex- 
amination of the printed record of the past 
would aid mankind to avoid a repetition of 
proven error. The utilitarian value of his- 
torical materials interested him. He was 
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a member of a family which had lived in this 
country for more than four generations and 
could trace a notable history back to 
medieval times, and he naturally had a pride 
of family. 

In middle life this interest resulted in his 
publishing a comprehensive and monu- 
mental history of the Kress family. The 
Kresses of Kressenstein gave many conspicu- 
ous figures to the national life of Germany 
in the centuries over which it is possible to 
follow their history. The Kress brothers’ 
first paternal American ancestor was Carl 
(Charles) Kress who came from Steinau-on- 
the-Road, Hesse-Nassau, in 1752 and settled 
-e Lehigh township, Northampton County, 

a. 

A Pennsylvanian, Claude W. Kress had 
many ties with the South, other than the 
vast plantation he developed in South Caro- 
lina. The first store in the Kress chain, as 
has been noted, was established in Memphis. 
In 1902 he married an Atlanta girl, Agatha 
Sheehan, daughter of Cornelius Sheehan. 
They had three daughters—Elizabeth Mar- 
garet (Mrs. Jack), Rosalind Elaine (Mrs. 
Frame), and Beatrice Agatha, who died in 
childhood. 

The greater part of Buckfield Plantation, 
exclusive of the Kress home and grounds on 
which the two daughters of Mr. Kress have 
their residences was sold a few years ago to 
W. B. Camp and his associates of Bakersfield, 
Calif.. Mr. Camp, native South Carolinian 
and alumnus of Clemson, went to California 
years ago and has become known as the 
world’s largest cottongrower, and he also 
has extensive cattle interests in the West. 
A great believer in supplemental irrigation 
for the Southeast, he is enlarging upon the 
irrigation at Buckfield and raising white- 
faced Herefords. 

Thus, the tradition of agricultural pio- 
neering started on one of the South’s famous 
plantations by a versatile man who helped 
build a dime-store fortune responsible for 
the dispersion over America of a fabulous 
$75 million treasure-trove of Italian art, con- 
tinues on today—a big-scale, scientifically 
managed, irrigated cattle farm, perhaps 
prophetic of a new horizon for the agri- 
culture of the Southeast. 

[The article entitled “Kindness of David 
Edward Finley,” written by Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop and printed in the Washing- 
ton Times Herald of March 18, 1956, appears 
in the proceeding of the Senate of today on 
p. 4433.] - 


Thirty-Eighth Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, March 
25 marks the 38th anniversary of that 
memorable day when, freed from the op- 
pression of the Bolsheviks, the Byelorus- 
sian National Republic was established 
as a free and independent nation on 
March 25, 1918. : 

The new nation quickly established 
consular and diplomatic relations with 
her neighbors, Although the period of 
independence was brief, definite ad- 
vances were made in the social, eco- 
nomic and cultural fields. The Repub- 
lic eagerly demonstrated its desire to 
take its place amongst the free nations 
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of the world. Unfortunately, the infant 
Republic was not able to resist for long 
the advance of the new Russian im- 
perialism; and its independence, for 
which it had struggled so valiantly, was 
lost. 

On January 1, 1919, the Communists 
established the Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. After a period of 
consolidation, the Communists initiated 
a policy of persecution and annihilation 
with the intent of eliminating all ves- 
tiges of Byelorussian nationalism. This 
policy went into full effect in 1928. 

The extent of the terror, arrests, mass 
deportations, carnage, and deliberate 
genocide was incredible. It has been 
estimated that over 44% million Byelo- 
russians have been annihilated since the 
Soviets occupied the country. Anything 
having semblance to a Byelorussian na- 
tional feeling was eradicated; for it was 
only through the propagation of Soviet 
communism and the imposition of Soviet 
culture that Byelorussia could be com- 
pletely subjugated. 

For 38 years the Byelorussian people 
have suffered under the totalitarian grip 
of ruthless Kremlin Communists. How- 
ever, they have never voluntarily ac- 
cepted communism, and their desire for 
freedom has not been extinguished. As 
long as there is the hope of eventual in- 
dependence, the spirit of liberty lives on. 

It is appropriate on the 38th anni- 
versary of Byelorussian independence 
that the American people bolster this 
hope by reiterating our concern for the 
enslaved Byelorussian people and ex- 
pressing our confidence that tyranny 
will not permanently prevent this coura- 
geous nation from obtaining that free- 
dom for which it has struggled so 
valiantly. 


St. Patrick and the Christian Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously obtained, I wish to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress I delivered on March 17, over 
radio stations WJW and WERE, and 
television station WXEL, Cleveland, on 
St. Patrick and the Christian Crisis: 


On this St. Patrick’s day I vividly recall the 
exquisite charm of the Emerald Isle—a gar- 
den of green midst seas, lakes, rivers, and 
valleys. Its beauty is indelibly impressed in 
my mind and memory—the natural beauty 
of God's creation. 

One’s fascination for its beautiful country- 
side is excelled only by the warmth and 
friendliness of its people. My subject truly 
befits the life and times of St. Patrick, which 
has to do with the world in which we live, 
and what the future may hold for all of us. 

Fifteen hundred years ago the great empire 
of Rome stood as a symbol of power and 
might. That was the external appearance of 
the Roman empire, but its heart was gone 
and a civilization that had spread over most 
of the world was dying. 

From all sides, the barbarian tribes from 
the east and the north were storming the 
ramparts of the Roman empire, and those 
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ramparts were decayed at their foundations. 

At the same time, a young slave escaped 
from Ireland to France. That young slave 
became known to the world at St. Patrick. 

After completing his studies in France, he 
returned to pagan Ireland and made it 
Christian. 

He made Ireland the isle of saints and 
scholars. When the Roman empire collapsed 
and all of Europe became engulfed in spirit- 
ual darkness, it was from Ireland that the 
light of knowledge came to illumine it again. 

Today the civilization of which we are a 
part is being threatened by a new and even 
crueler barbarianism which springs from 
militant materialism. 

All of us seeking the way to preserve our 
civilization dread the darkness which shall 
surely come should the forces of materialism 
capture the world. 

I believe the answer to our problem is, in 
very large measure, found in the life and 
teachings of St. Patrick and through a bet- 
ter understanding of the great spiritual 
treasure he bequeathed to all mankind. 

Before the coming of St. Patrick, the clan 
wars of Ireland were a tradition that stirred 
the hearts and the muscles of every Gaelic 
son. There were constant and bitter wars 
between the clans. 

Each of the clans engaged in the evil prac- 
tice of slavery, since it was their custom to 
take from a defeated enemy as many of the 
able-bodied men as they decided n 
to do the menial tasks of the victorious 
clan. 

The family as the basic unit of society, 
was in a most precarious condition because 
the clan wars could easily disrupt it through 
the death of the father or by his being 
carried away in slavery by the victorious 
clan. 

Physical might was the dominating ele- 
ment in all life in and among the Gaelic 
clans. 

As you know, the Irish. before the coming 
of St. Patrick, were pagans and sun worship- 
ers. But these pagan Gaels had great cour- 
age, were avid adventurers, and were pos- 
sessed of a confidence that made would-be 
foreign invaders hesitate to touch their boats 
upon the shores of Ireland. 

But with the coming of St. Patrick and 
his winning of the Irish, an almost com- 
plete change took place in the basic character 
of the people. 

St. Patrick taught the Irish the true dig- 
nity of man. He traveled the highways and 
byways of Ireland teaching everyone who 
would listen to his voice that all men were 
creatures of God, and as such, possessed an 
individual value which must be respected 
by all his fellowmen. The old clan wars 
which made life cheap indeed soon dis- 
appeared because they ran counter to the 
basic teachings of St. Patrick. 

Through St. Patrick the Irish learned 
about the sanctity of the family and the 
integrity of the home. 

The family became the primary unit of a 
new Irish civilization and the hearth of 
each home took on a _blessedness which for- 
bade the invasion of any but friends. 

The Irish learned the lessons of charity, 
tolerance and brotherhood from the good 
St. Patrick. They learned that it is Christian 
to overlook the shortcomings of our neigh- 
bors and to forgive those trespasses which 
in the past had been an occasion for strife 
and warfare. 

The true lessons of brotherhood became 
an indelible character of the Irish because 
St. Patrick insisted that his followers should 
never forget the essential dignity possessed 
by each and every human being. 

St. Patrick brought to the Irish people a 
spirit of charity which he intended should 
dominate their characters for all time. This 
was a charity not only extended to those in 
need of material assistance or a friendly 
hand,.but -also a charity of thought toward 
our fellowman. 
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It goes without saying that slavery as a 
once accepted practice of the Gaelic clans 
passed into limbo with the advent of St. 
Patrick. It will be recalled that St. Patrick 
himself was a slave who had been captured 
by a warring Gaelic tribe and therefore 
knew from his own sad experience the cruel 
indignities that grow out of a society which 
permits any of its members to be regarded 
as less worthy than other members of that 
society. 

The Irish always possessed courage, but 
St. Patrick gave to the Irish a new type 
of courage which goes well beyond the usual 
physical courage. That is the moral courage 
to stand up for what is right, even though 
the temporary cost for doing what is right 
may be very heavy. : 

The courage that springs from high prin- 
ciple and a desire to preserve an unques- 
tioned integrity is the special gift of courage 
from St. Patrick. 

The faith of the Irish which is legen- 
dary throughout the length and breadth of | 
the world also came from the teachings of 
good St. Patrick. He taught the Irish to 
have faith in themselves, faith in the right- 
eous cause, faith in our nation and faith in 
the ultimate triumph of goodness over evil 
in a world in which the devil’s helpers are 
never quiet. This noble faith, of course, has 
its source in faith in God. 

It has often been said that hope springs 
eternal in the hearts of the Irish, and that 
is true, because St. Patrick planted the seed 
so deep that all the Irish have learned the 
lesson of rejecting despair as the desperate 
lot of those who know not God. 

The inspired hopes of the Irish have been 
the beacon hopes of the world because the 
Irish people have wished nothing but the 
best for all the people of the world. 

And so all these attributes are the result 
of the works of St. Patrick and his blessings 
upon the Irish people. 

I cannot help but wonder what St, Patrick 
would do if he were among us today, being 
confronted, as we are, with an all-out attack 
against the very pillars of the civilization he 
did so much to nurture and expand. 

I speak of the ruthless onslaught against 
all the people of the world being made by 
the pagan Communists, as they seek to turn 
back the pages of history and to restore the 
barbaric rule of the pre-Christian era. 

Everywhere the great moral and human 
values taught by good St. Patrick are being 
challenged, desecrated, and ridiculed by 
those who have been foolishly led to believe 
that man is nothing but an animal, and the 
only things of value in this world are those 
which can be measured according to some 
material worth. 

The brotherhood of man, long cherished 
by all loyal sons of St. Patrick, is torn asun- 
der by the cruelties and inhumanities of 
Iron Curtains, bigotry, intolerance, and, in- 
deed, hatred. 

Communism would bring to mankind a 
human slavery far worse than that experi- 
enced by St. Patrick in his boyhood, just as 
it has established a super-race which grants 
itself the privilege to exploit all other men 
and to hold blithely in their hands even the 
question of life or death over their enslaved 
fellow man. 

The virtues of faith, hope, and charity are 
degraded as the earmarks of a decaying so- 
ciety by those who would replace these great 
qualities with the rule of the jungle. 

The sanctity of the family and the home 
is under attack by the new order which 
claims that the state is all-knowing and 
therefore has the right to invasion of the 
home, the right to force separation of hus- 
band from wife, and children from parents, 
and even the right to cruel deportation of 
people to barren and lifeless parts of the 
Russian empire. 

The new order being advanced by the Rus- 
sian Communists seeks to destroy all hope 
in mankind, to create a general attitude of 
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despair, and to so weaken the will of civil- 
ized mankind as to make easy the way of 
world conquest which is, of course, the goal 
of the Comunist tyrants. 

To be sure, St. Patrick would recognize that 
all civilization is being put to an acid test, 
the outcome of which-may very well deter- 
mine the destiny of all mankind for a thou- 
Sand years. 

One can only speculate as to what St. 
Patrick would do under these circumstances 
if he were here with us today, but I am cer- 
tain, if I understand the many gifts of St. 
Patrick to all the human race, that he would 
make a great effort to restore the integrity 
of nations as well as individuals. 

He surely would point out to us that in- 
tegrity of both nation and individual is soon 
lost if any nation or individual fails to stand 
up for what is right, to stand by their friends 
in time of need, to have no fear of the enemy, 
to be courageous in the face of overwhelm- 
ing odds, and above all, to understand that 
there is a state of life far worse than the 
Cruelties of war. 

St. Patrick, were he among us today, would, 
I believe, insist that our national integrity 
be removed from the altar of expediency. 

He would, no doubt, point out that we are 
running short of allies to be sacrificed on that 
Pagan altar of expediency, and that unless 
we amend our ways, we, as a nation, will 
soon find ourselves on the sacrificial altar 
of militant materialism. 

He would insist that the tortured cries for 
help which come forth from the many na- 
tions enslaved by the ruthless Russian Com- 
Munists, be answered in a true and unyield- 
ing Christian spirit. 

Above all, he would urge that we restore 
the hopes of the enslaved people for early 
liberation from their martyrdom, those hopes 
which have been so shattered and worn by 
continued adherence to the amoral policy of 
containment. 

I have no doubt he would reprimand those 
in public life who advocate a do nothing 
Policy by holding that the evils of our day 
must be overcome by evolution rather than 
by righteous action. 

It also seems certain to me that St. Patrick 
would take steps to restore that great virtue 
of faith without which no civilization, or 
nation, or individual can long endure. He 
Would stir up in all civilized mankind such 
faith in the future as to make the threats 
of war and reprisal by the Communists 
sound like empty echoes from the dampness 
of the grave. 

Through this great faith, false fears would 

Ppear and true values would predomi- 
nate every choice we must necessarily make 
if we are to preserve the civilization of which 
we are a part. 

I am, above all else, certain that St. Pat- 
Tick would admonish each and every one 
of us to do good works, for,~by our good 
works, we shall be known as the true sons 
of St. Patrick. 

It will do us little good on this glorious 
feast day of St. Patrick to sit idly by await- 
ing the return of St. Patrick to save us 
from the forces of evil which seek to destroy 
Our civilization. 

So sit idly by when there is so much to 

done, is to invite the very disaster which 
all thinking men now seek desperately to 
avoid. 

The barbarians of our day, who lead the 
Cause of militant materialism, can be turned 
back to the primitive jungle from whence 
they have come. All mankind can be re- 
turned to a sanity, a peace of heart and mind 
that the great teachings of St. Patrick in- 
tended to be the birthright of every man. 

- We can accomplish all of this if each 

and every one of us, in the exercise of our 
daily lives, apply the wonderful teachings of 
St. Patrick. 

This, then, is my plea to you today—let 
US each and every one pledge ourselves to 
a renewal of our great faith in the teach- 

88 of our patron saint—Patrick. 
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St. Patrick and the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over station WMEX, Boston, on Satur- 
day, March 17, 1956: 

It may seem a bit late as the hours go to 
remind you good people that this is St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

The signs are all-about us, for this is the 
proud day for “the wearing of the green” by 
20 million of Irish descent, as well as by their 
friends, the Joneses, the Carusos, the Gold- 
bergs, the Ouellettes, the Witkowskis. 

For this is a happy day, and everyone wants 
to be a part of it. 

At first thought, there might seem to be 
little connection between the belived patron 
saint of Ireland and the United States. 

It was far back in A. D. 432 that St. Pat- 
rick brought Christianity to the Emerald 
Isle. That was more than a thousand years 
before the discovery of America. 

Ah, but ‘tis the spirit that counts, and 
not the far-away dates of history, or the 
spaces in between them. 

The Irish, with their fierce love of inde- 
pendence, and trapped by the twin miser- 
ies of famine and the hard hand of perse- 
cuting tyrants, were among the first to 
settle in our free land. 

By working with a will, and by putting a 
few dollars aside, they were able to pay the 
way for relatives and friends who crowded 
the holds of small ships—generation after 
generation—on the one-way trip to the para- 
dise of America. 

The rich and colorful oratory that fills the 
air with its own music on this St. Patrick’s 
Day, pays tribute.to their faith and their 
courage. 

From the Revolution on through every 
emergency in which the United States called 
upon the best in its manhood and its woman- 
hood, to fight and die if need be, the Irish 
were always up front, and in numbers 
greater than they were called upon to give 
in service to their adopted country. 

Adopted, did I say? 

"Twas a slip of the tongue. 

No people have every embraced this land 
with greater warmth or devotion, making it 
their own, in company with other immi- 
grants of good will, and giving richly to the 
family life and the neighborliness that make 
the United States a home for humanity. 

Like other races, we have had a few among 
us with thin hearts. 

The criminals. known or unknown, the 
draft-dodgers, the grafters, and the slippery 
ones who have stained their rich heritage— 
may God forgive them. 

But not many of them, I can assure you, 
as the record proves. 

These few shadows are almost invisible in 
the sunlight of Irish cheerfulness, and good 
character, and loyalty to God and country. 

The lovely green, which forever recalls the 
scenery of their native land, is symbolic of 
the vitality and creative powers of the Irish. 
Of the hopefulness, and the joy of spring, 
that make the Irish eternally young. As 
immortal as their faith, which wins the re- 
spect and admiration of their fellowmen. 


Remember the Boston policeman, who was 
recently singled out for honor by a nation- 
wide television program? Quietly, and 
through the years, his kindness and his help 
had encouraged a young girl not of his own 
family, to overcome her disfigurement and 
her despair. And then—soon after—his own 
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wife died after a long illness during which 
he had attended to her needs with a loving 
gentleness that inspired her to ask, almost 
with her last breath, whether she had mar- 
ried a man or a saint. His humble goodness, 
in helping others as well as his own, won 
the heart of the Nation. 

He did not seek this tribute. Far from it. 
Others arranged it without his knowledge, 
for they believed that his pure and unselfish 
love for others should be recognized for its 
true worth. Above and beyond the evil that 
makes up so much of the news. 

The Boston police officer whose great heart 
was revealed to us in spite of his wish to re- 
main unknown bears a proud Irish name. 

It is this abundant human quality of his 
race that we honor on St. Patrick’s Day. 

The unsung glory of those with Irish blood 
in their veins; industrious, reverent, but 
with the saving grace of humor that bright- 
the way, no matter how difficult it may 
Saints and poets, athletes and labor leaders, 
scientists and statesmen, it is easy enough to 
mention the famous ones who are known to 
all. But where would they be without the 
pious example of their mothers or the 
strength for truth and honesty that they 
admired in their fathers. 

The world of today places great store in 
the cleverness of a man, and of the skill he 
acquires through education and experience, 
but how often have we been disappointed 
to find that those we once looked up to, are 
lacking in character when put to the test. 

That is why, on this St. Patrick’s Day we 
should think first of the average American 
of Irish descent, and of the virtues of his 
race that make him a good man, a good 
worker, and a good citizen. 

That he is courageous, no one dares deny. 

His love for independence is so strong that 
he willingly gives himself to help other na- 
tions win their freedom. 

There is no doubt that his faith in God, 
and in the life of the spirit that is eternal, 
inspires in him a longing for justice tem- 
pered with charity. 

Thanks to the supreme teachings that 
St. Patrick brought to Ireland over 1,500 
years ago; that have been handed on from 
parents to children through the generations; 
so that every true Irishman tries to live his 
life in honor of his Divine Creator. 

Perhaps no other people have dedicated 
themselves to the sacred vocation of reli- 
gion, in such numbers and with such devo- 
tion, as the Irish. 

Church and home are their altars. 

The fellowship of men of good will is 
their faith. 

This then is the foundation from which 
their sons and daughters rise to eminence 
in our national life. 

There were joyous parades in New York 
and other large cities today, but did you 
know that as far back as 1737, there were 
that many Irish in Boston that they were 
able to have a St. Patrick’s Day celebration, 
to the delight of the early colonists? 

Or that they were a potent force in the 
revolutionary army that won independence 
for us? George Washington’s forces never 
had more than 25,000 men under arms at 
their peak, but of these, more than 4,000 
had names that were as Irish as Sullivan 
or O’Brien? 

More than 170,000 served in the Union 
armies during the Civil War. Under their 
own green battle flags, the Irish Zouaves, 
the Emmett Guards, the St. Patrick’s Bri- 
gade, and other noted regiments, wrote bril- 
liant chapters of heroism into American 
history. 

During World War I there was hardly a 
unit in the United States Army and Navy 
that did not have Irish names to add luster 
to its morale and its valor. Three hundred 
and seventy-nine were awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for exceptional cour-_ 
age under fire. 
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When World War II threatened our sur- 
vival as a nation they volunteered for na- 
tional service by the hundreds of thousands. 
Whoever can forget Capt. Colin Kelly, one 
of the first heroes, or Audie Murphy who 
won more decorations than any other Amer- 
ican fighting man, or the last full measure 
of devotion given by the Sullivan family, 
whose five sons died to keep us free? 

As long as men shall live they will re- 
member the time when General McAuliffe 
and his troops were surrounded by superior 
forces at Bastogne. His position seemed 
hopeless, and the enemy called upon him 
to surrender. To their demand, General 
McAuliffe replied, “Nuts.” It took some 
time for the enemy to understand the posi- 
tive meaning of this American slang, but 
as the Americans fough on against great 
odds until a relief column broke through, 
the enemy learned that the word surrender 
was never part of the Irish vocabulary. 

Since World War II, they have risen to 
top posts of command in the Army and Navy 
in the persons of General Collins, and Ad- 
mirals Carney and Burke. 

One of our greatest sculptors was Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens. One of the most pop- 
ular composers was Victor Herbert. You 
are right. Both were born in Ireland. 

There are many who do not bear Irish 
names but who have Irish in them, none- 
theless, including Presidents of the United 
States. It would take years to trace the 
whole story, and give full credit to all we 
owe to the charm, the stout hearts, and the 
integrity of the Irish. 

So we must cull the few—the unmistakable 
ones. 

Among our oustanding writers we men- 
tion the names of Kathleen Norris, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, and Margaret Culkin Banning. 
And the most famous of all dramatists, Eu- 
gene O'Neill. : 

John L. Sullivan, Jim Corbett, Jim Jef- 
fries, Jack Dempsey, Gene Tunney * * * 
who has not thrilled to their courage and 
their sportsmanship? 

In political life, the Irish have found a 
fertile field for their talents. As governors, 
mayors, Senators, Ambassadors they have 
contributed so much that one wonders if 
American Government could function with- 
out them. 

In the wonderful world of entertainment, 
they have captivated us with song and story. 
Whose heart has not been warmed this day 
upon hearing Kathleen Mavourneen, The 
Rose of Tralee, and When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling? Ah, but that last one is indeed a 
beautiful sight to see. 

From the Barrymores to Helen Hayes. 
Bing Crosby, Spencer Tracy, Pat O’Brien, 
Margaret Sullavan, and the Kelly girl who 
lives up to the name of Grace—what sweet 
and wholesome pleasure they have given us. 
Not to mention the bright youngsters coming 
along in their friendly way, through radio 
and TV, to gladden us in our homes, 

If all the world were Irish, there would 
never be such a devil of a thing as commu- 
nism. Of that you can be sure, for the God- 
fearing Irish will have no part of anything 
that would degrade the soul of man and turn 
him into an animal. Lucky it is that we 
have holy men like Bishop Sheen to show the 
Communists up for the scoundrels that they 
are. 

Look about you to all the churches and col- 
leges, and hospitals, and orphanages, and 
homes for the aged, that the Irish are build- 
ing, not only for themselves, but for the ben- 
efit of their fellow Americans who seek in- 
spiration, education, or sanctuary. 

If more of this kind spirit could enter and 
humanize our business, and industry, and 
science, the United States would have noth- 
ing to fear, for all the world would be heart- 
ened by our example. 

‘Tis a proud day for the Irish, and a 
generous one. 


Our happiness is complete as Yankees and 
southerners, Hebrews, French, Italians, and 
Polish people, in fact, all our brothers and 
sisters in this blessed land smile with us. 

A toast to St. Patrick and the United 
States. 

To a glorious past, and to the miracle of 
the future when all men will share in a better 
life. 

Believing in God and in freedom. 


A New Look at the New Soviet Tactics 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to call my colleagues’ attention 
to a very interesting and significant 
speech by Gov. Christian A. Herter, of 


Massachusetts, to the Chicago Council. 


on Foreign Relations last Thursday. \ 

All of us are concerned deeply as to 
the recent change in Russian policy and 
tactics. There is an immense challenge 
to each of us to do our utmost in mak- 
ing any contribution within our power 
toward meeting this problem. 

Governor Herter’s suggestion deserves 
the most serious consideration we can 
give it. His speech is as follows: 

A New Loox AT THE New Soviet TACTICS 


Here at this crossroads of our country, 
before a group whose purpose it is to take 
counsel together on problems concerning 
the conduct of our foreign relations, it is 
appropriate that I share with you some re- 
flections on the most acute problem in this 
field which has confronted us since the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea. This is a 
problem of strikingly different character 
from the Korean crisis, so different that it 
might appropriately be called an outbreak 
of amicability. I refer, of course, to the 
recent shift in Soviet tactics. 

That there has been a shift in Soviet tac- 
tics, and a drastic one, is a fact which no 
observer disputes. Smiles, handshakes, and 
hearty joviality are the order of the day. 
Promises have supplanted threats, and offers 
of economic aid and technical assistance are 
held out as rewards for neutrality in the 
cold war. The assertion that Soviet poli- 
cies are dedicated to peace is evrywhere in- 
sistently proclaimed. Concurrently with the 
stepping up of these techniques, the methods 
of intolerance, violence and subversion which 
characterized Soviet foreign policy for nearly 
80 years have been at least temporarily 
shelved. The teaching of Stalin that com- 
munism can be established only by revolu- 
tion has been officially branded false, and 
the eclipse of his memory is symbolized by 
the taking down of his picture in the offices 
of party functionaries throughout the Soviet 
orbit. 

That this is a shift only of tactics, and not 
of ultimate strategy or aims, is also agreed 
by every observer. There remains, however, 
wide disagreement as to its significance and 
therefore as to the countermeasures which 
it indicates. Testifying before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations 2 weeks ago, 
Secretary Dulles expressed the view that the 
Soviet shift represents a victory for the 
administration’s foreign policies. What a 
storm of protest this testimony provoked. 
If for a moment you had happened to forget 
that this is an election year, you might have 
found it truly startling. Secretary Dulles 
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has been attacked as over optimistic, as un- 
justifiably self-congratulatory, even as mis- 
representing the facts. Beneath all this 
sound and fury, what are the real merits of 
his position? 

At bottom, Secretary Dulles’ statements 
rest on three premises: first, that the tradi- 
tional Soviet policies no longer produce re- 
sults; second, that they have ceased to pro- 
duce results because of the unity, firmness, 
and resolution of the free nations; and, third, 
that our foreign policies have contributed to 
bringing about this unity, firmness, and 
resolution. 

As to the first of these premises there seems 
to me no room for legitimate doubt. A 
plotter in the Kremlin is no more likely than 
a general in the field to abandon a winning 
tactic. The employment of military power, 
violent. revolution, and subversive infiltra- 
tion brought under Communist domination 
hundreds of millions of people in theretofore 
independent countries. These techniques, 
singly or in combination, won for the Soviet 
system docile instruments of its aggressive 
purposes. So long as such results could be 
achieved, these were techniques worth ex- 
ploiting to the hilt. Their abandonment or 
subordination can be accounted for only on 
the basis that the Communist tacticians 
have concluded that they simply cannot be 
relied upon to produce comparable results in 
the future. 


Why, then, have the techniques of vio- 
lence and subversion ceased to offer a sub- 
stantial prospect of continued success? The 
answer, I think, can be found in a com- 
parison between the conditions in which 
such methods are most likely to work and 
the conditions in which they are least likely 
to work. Infiltration, subversion and vio- 
lent revolution are most likely to succeed 
where there are (1) economic weakness, (2) 
military weakness, (3) political disorder, 
(4) social disunity, (5) poorly developed 
democratic institutions and libertarian tra- 
ditions, and (6) lack of awareness that the 
Communist Party everywhere is the tool of 
Soviet imperialism. Conversely, these meth- 
ods are least likely to succeed in a country 
which enjoys the opposite situation—a 
country which is properous, well-governed, 
united, devoted to liberty, democratic, and 
alert to the true aims of the international 
Communist conspiracy. If this be true— 
and I think its truth is demonstrated by the 
history of the last decade—a country be- 
comes better able to resist the traditional 
tactics of communism as that country pro- 
gresses toward prosperity and freedom; such 
progress tends, almost automatically and 
subconsciously, to bring about an immunity 
to such tactics. 


If I am right that progress toward eco- 
nomic strength, political unity, and civil 
liberty builds immunity to the historic Com- 
munist techniques, the reason why those 
techniques are no longer useful is easy to 
see. In the 10 years since World War II, 
just such progress has made steady gains 
in all the countries of the free world. They 
have built a wall of firmness, unity, and 
resolution against violence and subversion. 
This, to me, demonstrates the validity of the 
second premise underlying Secretary Dulles’ 
testimony. 

The third premise—that our foreign poli- 
cies have contributed to this progress—seems 
to me equally clear. I do not for one mo- 
ment question that our economic and mili- 
tary assistance have fostered the free world’s 
economic and military strength; I do not 
doubt that our consistent support of the 
United Nations has blunted the force of 
aggressive designs; and I am no less con- 
vinced that our warnings have helped to 
expose the underlying goals of the ‘Com- 
munist conspiracy. The system of alliances 
whose construction we have stimulated*has 
united the free world in the determination 
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to contain the outward thrust of Soviet im- 
perialism. Our history and example have 
contributed to the love of freedom and the 
establishment of democratic institutions 
wherever freedom flourishes and democracy 
is practiced. These achievements represent 
Solid victories in the cold war. 

But allow me in the deliberative atmos- 
phere of this bipartisan Council to leave to 
the politicians the contest for credit. The 
important thing, after all, is to assess wisely 
the implications of the new Soviet tactics 
and to seize the opportunity to recapture 
the initiative. 

Broadly speaking, the Kremlin's present 
foreign policies appear to be aimed at two 
goals—one immediate, the other more re- 
mote. The immediate goal is to prevent 
countries now belonging to the uncom- 
mitted group from alining themselves 
With the free world; a corollary aim is the 
enlargement of the- uncommitted group by 
so magnifying the attractions of neutralism 
as to bring about the defection of countries 
now belonging to a free-world alliance. The 
more remote goal, of course, is the enticement 
of uncommitted countries to join the Soviet 
bloc. 

The most concrete method of approaching 
these goals now being employed by the Soviet 
Union is one they copied from us: economic 
and technical assistance. To my mind there 
is little reason to believe that this method 
will actually accomplish much toward ful- 
filling the Soviet purposes. The uncom- 
mitted countries have shown by their reac- 
tion to the economic and technical assistance 
furnished by us in the past that their politi- 
Cal allegiance is not for sale to the highest 
bidder. The considerations which have in- 
duced them to remain uncommitted are in 
no sense weakened by the acceptance of such 
assistance. If we have been unable by the 
grant of economic aid to bind the uncom- 
mitted countries to ourselves, what reason is 
there to think that the Soviet Union by the 
same means can bind them to itself? Such 
assistance scarcely breeds gratitude, and it 
certainly does not produce military alliances. 
What it does do is help to build economic 
strength and thereby contribute to political 
Stability, strengthen insistence upon na- 
tional independence, and create the condi- 
tions out of which a love for freedom can 
grow. 

In the long run, these things all work for 
us. The free-world- alliances to which we 
belong owe their strength not to a system 
of feudal allegiance directed toward the 
United States, but to recognition by each 
ally that it shares common interests and 
common risks with all the others. Such 
awareness is the only secure foundation of 
NATO, SEATO, or the OAS. Bribery, cajol- 
ery, and threats are a poor substitute. 
‘Allegiance procured by any of these cannot 
be depended upon in a crisis. As far and 
as fast, however, as economic assistance— 
from whatever source—contributes to build- 
ing independent, self-reliant states, thus 
far will it create that stake in the interests 
and that concern for the risks which have 
united other countries in opposition to the 
spread of the Kremlin’s totalitarian and im- 
perialistic rule. 

If it be true that economic assistance to 
the uncommitted countries, even though 
rendered by the Soviet Union itself, is likely 
in the long run to strengthen rather than 
to weaken their ties with the free world, 
what of other less tangible aspects of the 
new Soviet tactics? What, for example, 
should be our attitude to the Kremlin’s at- 
tempts to encourage neutralism? The neu- 
trality of any country, to be sure, is less 
advantageous to us than the adherence of 
that country to the system of alliances to 
which we belong. The longer a country re- 
mains neutral, however, the stronger is likely 
to grow its national pride and devotion to 
independence. If its preservation of neu- 
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trality can be accompanied by economic 
progress and the growth of political ma- 
turity, it becomes an increasingly poor pros- 
pect for conversion to communism. Again 
we come back to the basic proposition that 
progress toward economic strength, political 
unity, and personal freedom goes hand in 
hand with the development of immunity to 
the blandishments of communism. 

There is reason, I submit, to believe that 
from the standpoint of Soviet aims, the his- 
toric techniques of violence, infiltration, sub- 
version and propaganda, even though large- 
ly checked and stalemated in recent years, 
still offer greater prospects of success than 
do the new techniques. Whatever approach 
leaves the people to whom it is directed free 
to develop along lines of their true self- 
interest is bound in the long run to be self- 
defeating from the Soviet point of view. The 
Soviet tacticians are attempting to direct 
nationalistic and democratic drives into im- 
perialistic and totalitarian channels. Wecan 
be confident, I beleve, that any such attempt 
will ultimately fail. We must act on the 
conviction that national self-determination 
breeds devotion to independence, that eco- 
nomic progress gives birth to the love of 
freedom, and that from freedom springs the 
determination to preserve it. Is reliance 
on this conviction a gamble? If so, it is a 
gamble with dice proven by history to be 
loaded in our favor. 

If I am right in believing this, what are 
its implications for the conduct of our for- 
eign policy? It means, in the first place, 
that we should focus our economic aid and 
technical assistance programs on the sole 
object of building economic strength. We 
should not encumber these programs with 
restrictions dictated by the wish to advance 
other and extraneous aims. From this it fol- 
lows that we should not demand any quid 
pro quo for our assistance; we should not 
threaten to terminate it on slight provoca- 
tion; and we should not limit our aid to 
countries which do not receive it from the 
Soviet. We should abandon, moreover, the 
attitude that any nation not.with us is 
against us. That attitude may have been 
justified—and it was certainly excusable— 
in the early years of our effort to build strong 
military barriers to Soviet aggression. Al- 
though we still seek to strengthen such bar- 
riers, at least they now exist. Their strength- 
ening is not an objective so urgent as to 
justify the alienation of countries which 
for reasons of their own are presently re- 
luctant to commit themselves to our side. 
Our attitude today should be: If they aren’t 
part of the Soviet bloc, they are part of the 
free world. 

On the positive side, we should, first, de- 
velop long-range plans of economic aid and 
technical assistance bolstered by the maxi- 
mum practicable assurance that they will be 
fulfilled. In carrying out such plans, we 
should have in mind that flexibility is a re- 
quirement no less vital than continuity, 
and we should never forget that the 
spirit in which we act is as important as 
the aid itself. We should, secondly, en- 
courage aspirations toward national self- 
determination and the establishment in 
dependent areas of autonomous local 
governments. We should, thirdly, display 
sympathy and respect for the wish to 
remain neutral, remembering not only our 
own early history but the fact that no neu- 
tral nation has been incorporated within the 
Soviet system except by force. 


The conviction that the true justification 
for economic assistance is the building of 
economic strength and that such strength 
is the foundation of freedom and national 
independence compels, I believe, another 
conclusion. It is that we should offer to 
coordinate our aid with whatever assistance 
the Soviet Union is willing to provide. If 
the Soviet Union proposes to build a steel 
mill, we should not feel bound to offer to 
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build the same mill on more favorable con- 
ditions. We should, on the contrary, be will- 
ing to work out both with the Soviet and 
with the recipient country a program to 
which both the Soviet and ourselves can 
each contribute. We should approach the 
question of assistance solely in terms of the 
needs of the country to be assisted, and we 
should welcome contributions toward meet- 
ing those needs from whatever source. 

Such an approach would, to be sure, in- 
volve the sacrifice of whatever advantage 
might be reaped from special gratitude to 
us. But that this would be a negligible sac- 
rifice—if. a sacrifice at all—is indicated not 
only by the history of our assistance pro- 
grams during a period when we were the sole 
source of assistance, but by the probable re- 
sentment to be expected from our attempt- 
ing to monopolize such assistance notwith- 
standing that we are no longer its sole 
source. 

Willingness on our part to coordinate our 
assistance programs with assistance by the 
Soviet Union toward improving the econ- 
omies of underdeveloped countries would 
have enormous propaganda value to us. It 
would, in the first place, do more than any- 
thing else could possibly do to demonstrate 
that our only selfish interest in granting 
economic aid rests on the confidence that 
strong and independent nations are bound in 
the long run to recognize the community of 
interest between themselves and the other 
nations of the free world. Secondly, it would 
force the Soviet Union either to expose its 
ulterior motives or to go along with us in pro- 
grams from which it could reap no direct 
advantage. Finally, it would reinforce un- 
mistakably our fundamentally peaceful and 
benevolent intentions. In so doing, it would 
at the same time go far toward neutralizing 
the intended effects of the techniques other 
than economic assistance which characterize 
the Soviet Union’s new tactics: The encour- 
agement of neutralism, friendliness toward 
the uncommitted nations, and the assertion 
of peaceful aims. 

This is not to say, of course, that such a 
course on our part would automatically 
solve all our problems. The Communist tac- 
ticians may have adopted new devices, but 
we must not assume that they have for- 
gotten how to use the old ones. On the 
contrary, they show every indication in the 
Middle East, especially, of continuing to em~- 
ploy their old technique of creating disorder 
and sowing the seeds of dissension. We 
must continue to be alert to their exploita- 
tion of every possible opening by every avail- 
able means. The problem I have been dis- 
cussing, however, is that of devising methods 
for combating or neutralizing the new So- 
viet techniques without impairing our abil- 
ity to counter the old ones. From this point 
of view, the approach I have outlined has, 
I am convinced, the advantages of (1) sim- 
plicity, (2) consistency with our national 
traditions and standards, (3) immediate and 
universal appeal and (4) strengthening the 
free world over the long run. 

If these views deserve public acceptance, as 
I believe they do, a group like the Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations can play a 
vital role in winning it for them. Your 
concern is solely with the merits of the is- 
sues before you, and your views thus carry 
the added weight of disinterestedness. The 
need for such disinterestedness, like the 
need for balance and objectivity, is one of 
the basic reasons why issues of foreign policy 
should be removed so far as possible from 
the arena of partisanship. Another is the 
need for continuity, and to that a bipartisan 
group such as yours can also make a valu- 
able contribution. We simply cannot afford 
in the conduct of our international affairs 
to veer back and forth with every change 
in party control of Congress or the White 
House. It is essential that other countries 
should know as clearly as possible the long- 
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term direction of our policies. Only with 
such continuity, moreover, can we recruit 
foreign service personnel of the very highest 
type; they cannot be recruited without as- 
surance that their expert jugdments will 
be respectively considered by whatever party 
may be in power. 

If, then, I have offered any suggestions 
or advanced any ideas which appeal to you 
as having merit, I hope you will subject them 
to searching scrutiny. Should you, having 
done that, still think well of them, let them 
be given the momentum of your disinter- 
ested and bipartisan support. Only through 
the efforts of thoughtful people like your- 
selves can we develop a unified response to 
the enormously difficult and challenging 
problems confronting us today. Only with 
such unity can we continue to discharge 
the responsibilities of world leadership. 


The Family Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, nearly all of the farmers in 
the Ninth District of Wisconsin are 
family farmers. In fact, there are few 
so-called corporation farms in Wis- 
consin. 

The Galesville (Wis.) Republican, 
edited by Mr. Hugh Ellison, carried an 
interesting editorial in its March 15 
issue commenting on the economic im- 
portance of family farmers. I recom- 
mend the editorial for the attention of 
my colleagues. The full text of the edi- 
torial follows: : 

THE FAMILY FARM 


Some months ago an article appeared in 
this column under the heading, “Mr. Big,” 
which had to do with what is termed big 
business and its inroads on small business, 
gradually putting an end to the latter. 

You read much today of the elimination 
of the family farm. In a recent issue, this 
column commented on an editorial by John 
Fischer, editor-in-chief of Harper’s maga- 
zine, in which he described farmers as 
“country slickers” and our “pampered ty- 
rants.” His plaint was farm legislation 
that provided for parities. Further, he pro- 
posed that some millions, particularly small 
farmers, should be nudged off the land and 
helped to find some useful occupation. 

By the family farm is meant those of up 
to 100 or to 200 acres, or the average farm in 
Trempealeau and neighboring counties. To 
where such farm families would be moved 
to find useful occupations Mr. Fischer didn’t 
state; but it would seem the only place 
would be to industrial areas to add to wage 
earners turning out products for others to 
buy. That these should have to be custom- 
ers Outside cities apparently did not enter 
the mind of Harper’s editor, whose tirade 
suggests his knowledge of farming in general 
and the equipment required to operate a 
farm is limited to a canopener for opening a 
can of condensed milk, and that milk is some 
synthetic factory product consisting largely 
of tap water. 

But the idea of eliminating the family 
farm is spreading from the eastern part of 
the United States, and not all the advocates 
are of the caliber of Harper’s editor. Re- 
gretable as it is, these minds point out that 
such elimination is necessary to our national 
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economy and is in line with the changing 
times. In the last analysis it is the old 
theory of the survival of the fittest. It ap- 
plies to small business as well, and mass dis- 
pensing and mass production taking over. 

What is not mentioned in this assumption 
is the home life of the family farm, some- 
thing that could not continue under mass 
farming. -The family farm and the com- 
munity life that goes with it is one of the 
foundation stones of the Nation. Eliminate 
it and also would be wiped out the small 
business concerns which now exist from rural 
patronage of the many. 

The family farm should not be permitted 
to vanish. Its worth to the Nation far ex- 
ceeds any benefits it may receive at the hands 
of Congress. - 


St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following from the Lynn Telegram- 
News, Saturday, March 17, 1956: 

STORY oF ST. PATRICK Is TOLD By WILLIAM 
CONLON 


(By Wiliam J. Conlon) 


It is just over 1,500 years since St. 
Patrick set foot on Irish soil. I doubt if 
there is in the church or in any other re- 
ligious group, an event so-remote that it 
has been continually celebrated annually for 
over 1,500 years as has been St. Patrick Day. 

When St. Patrick came to Ireland, he did 
not find a savage people living in caves. No, 
he found a people well dressed, well fed, and 
well educated in their form of Druid wor- 
ship, but all of them universally pagan. 
He had a message for them and after some 
little persuasion, they willingly listened to 
him, They did listen to him, so that island 
he found universally pagan, he left uni- 
versally Christian. Like a river of peace, his 
progress was slow and steady. Going from 
place to place, with his tents, his horses and 
his cattle, like a large “Barnum and Bailey 
Circus” as it were, he preached the gospel 
of Jesus and Mary as only St. Patrick could 
do. After a few years, churches, schools 
and convents were erected, priests were or- 
dained and bishops were consecrated. When 
our St. Patrick laid himself down t6 rest, 
he could see on every side, men who were 
to be the pillars of that young church, and 
when his dying eyes lighted up by the Light 
of Vision looked on through the centuries 
to come, his heart must have beat with joy 
to think that the church which he had es- 
tablished should be the light of nations and 
the fruitful mother of a host of saints.* 

For more than 1,000 years, the work of 
Saint Patrick was the glory of Christiandom. 
The Virgin Church of Ireland not yet stained 
by a single drop of martyr’s blood, grew up 
and expanded itself. : 

Thousands of students from every land 
flocked to Ireland for an education. So 
much so, that 300 years after St. Patrick 
died, two colleges in Ireland, one in County 
Kildare, the other one in Limerick, had 
more Catholic students than there are in 
‘Harvard and Yale at the present day. Mis- 
sionaries from Ireland were sent into every 
land. St. Patrick proved eternal truths by 
simplicity—the mystery of the Holy Trinity 
in the shamrock’s three leaves in one stem, 
& lesson for all national leaders who today 
don’t seem able to prove they have a right 
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to exist. The spiritual shepherd of Ireland 
has shed a light o’er the earth which is one 
of the most vivid tokens of peace and justice. 
The green isle of Erin makes its presence 
felt among the nations of the world from 
pole to pole on St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. 
Not with politicians but with saints has 
Ireland gained fame, and as the poet says: 


“When the battle of life 

Is all over and ended, 

And our spirit will fly 

To the great God always, 
St. Patrick will plead 

At the great Bar of Justice, 
For the children of Erin, 
The land of his love. 

The beautiful legend 
Handed down through the ages, 
An eternal hope 

That will never decay, 

That St. Patrick will judge 
His own beloved Irish 

That were true to the faith 
Each St. Patrick’s Day.” 


The Herter Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


° OF MASSACHUSETTS 


eIN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
placed in the Appendix today a speech 
by a former colleague of many of us, 
Gov. Christian A. Herter, of Massachu- 
setts. 

I want to include in this extension an 
editorial comment on that speech which 
was published in the Boston (Mass.) 
Herald on Sunday, March 18. It is as 
follows: 

THE HERTER POLICY 

The new Russian policy has presented us 
with a formidable challenge. But, as we 
explained in an editorial yesterday, there 
are complications for Russia in her new ap- 
proach that can be exploited by us if we are 
quick, imaginative, and bold. 

Governor Herter has offered a striking sug- 
gestion in this field. In his address to the 
Council on Foreign Relations in Chicago, Mr. 
Herter proposed that this country offer to co- 
ordinate its foreign aid with whatever assist- 
ance the Soviet Union is willing to provide. 


In other words, instead of competing with 
Russia in foreign aid in a way which would 
diminish the benefit for the recipient coun-- 
try, we would offer a cooperative effort de- 
signed to produce the best result. If the 
Soviet proposes to supply technical assist- 
ance for the construction of a dam, we might 
offer to supply power-generating or irriga- 
tion equipment, instead of fighting over who 
puts up the dam. 

This policy would have a tremendous 
propaganda value, making our peaceful pur- 
poses crystal clear. But it would also pre- 
vent the assisted country from falling into 
the Soviet economic sphere, and would di- 
minish the appeal of communism that comes 
from a lowered standard of living. 

Mr. Herter displays a grasp of foreign af- 
fairs that many may have forgotten he had 
during these years in the governorship. But 
not only does he have the grasp, but also the 
imagination and boldness to find construc- 
tive policies. : 

To suggest any cooperation with Russia 
takes a good degree of courage. Yet in this 
case cooperation may be exactly the way in 
which we can best blunt the new Russian 
policy. 
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Cotton Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith for the benefit of the Members 
of this House a plan for cotton which has 
been presented to me by Mr. H. E. Camp- 
bell, of Porterville, Calif.; 

Hon. HARLAN HAGEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Establish for each farm an allot- 
ment in pounds, based on the acreage allot- 
ments now in effect by using the past 3 years 
average per acre yield. Then each year 
adjust this poundage allotment to get the 
desired number of bales produced to take 
care of domestic consumption. This allot- 
ment to be supported at 100 percent of 
parity. 

Example: A grower has 10,000 lint pounds 
or 20 bales. marketing quota; he may plant 
any acreage he desires, however, he will only 
get 100 percent support price on 10,000 
pounds. On any overproduction he shall 
pay 50 percent tax or the United States Gov- 
ernment shall buy the excess pounds at 50 
percent of parity. In either case, the sur- 
plus could be put on the world market with- 
out any difficulty and place this country in a 
good competive bargaining position. 

_ Under this plan there would be no acreage 
controls; which does not and never has con- 
trolled production properly. This plan will 
help the economy in general, as to produc- 
tion, harvesting, processing, and handling of 
the products. It would be practically self- 
Supporting and would eliminate a large 
amount of United States Department of Agri- 
culture expense as there would be no need 
for acreage measurements that we now have. 

If a grower wishes to try to stay within his 
quota, he may do so, however, a small grower 
could, in all probability, produce more than 
the necessary acreage with very little more 
cost, as he could farm more acreage without 
hiring any more help and with the same 
Pumping plant and equipment. A large 
grower could also produce additional acreage 
with very little extra expense due to the effi- 
ciency in labor and equipment and still make 
some profit by selling the excess at 50 percent 
of parity. 

Some years we may have any of a number 
of hazards. Example: Droughts, insect dam- 
age, water shortage, etc., that may bring our 
total yield down to our domestic consump- 
tion. For instance, a grower in the rain belt 
section may have drought whereby he would 
not produce above his quota on 1% or 2 times 
his present acreage allotment. On the other 
hand, another section might have good grow- 
ing conditions and the growers in this sec- 
tion would produce well over their poundage 
quota if they only plant their present acre- 
age allotment and sell the excess to the Gov- 
ernment at 50 percent of parity at no addi- 
tional production cost. 


Yours very truly, 


H. E. CAMPBELL. 


P. S.—I think this will prevent a large 
amount of cotton acreage going into other 
crops, which has in the past been done and 
caused a surplus in these other crops, this 
has been one of the faults of the acreage-con- 
trol program.—H. E. C. 


Down a Billion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, there are some people who be- 
lieve that there are too many farmers in 
the United States, and that the solution 
to our farm problem is to bulldoze about 
a million small, family farmers off from 
the land. I do not subscribe to this be- 
lief. There are others who also do not 
share this theory. 

The Rice Lake (Wis.) Chronotype is 
one of many weekly newspapers in the 
Nation which is close to our rural econ- 
omy. In its March 14 editorial on the 
decline in farm income the paper com- 
ments on the theory that there are too 
many farmers in the country. 

I draw the editorial—the full text of 
which follows—to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion: 

DowN A BILLION 

The news that farm income declined nearly 
$1 billion in 1955, which was announced by 
the Agriculture Department last week, is 
certainly bad news for the Nation. What 
makes it toughest to take—from the farmer 
viewpoint—is the fact that simultaneously 
the income for the nonfarm segment of the 
Nation’s economy outstripped the 1954 level. 

It must have been more than a trifle gall- 
ing for Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson to have his own Department release 
the data, since Benson has been asserting 
that most of the blame for falling farm prices 
should rest with the preceding Democratic 
administration. The Democratic adminis- 
tration was long gone from the Washington 
scene in 1955. 

Since this is 1956, and a presidential elec- 
tion year, the billion-dollar decline in farm 
prices the past year isn’t likely to stir up 
any warm sentiment for Benson in the bosom 
of farm voters—or for a number of other 
Republicans. 

The Department, in making its announce- 
ment, revealed also that the individual aver- 
age income of farmers in 1955 was only $860, 
compared to $913 the year previous—cer- 
tainly a slim return for the hours that the 
average farmer has to put in compared to 
many of his city cousins, particularly those 
of the metropolitan communities. 

It may be easy for the big city folks—and 
the armchair economists—to argue on the 
basis of those figures that there obviously 
are too many farmers dividing up the melon, 
and that it would help considerably if a lot 
of them got off the soil. 

That view appears-to be shared by a good 
many of the top-dog GOP officials who over- 
look the fact that when the Nation’s farm 
economy is in troubled straits, the economy 
of the entire Nation can be threatened, too. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Ofñce, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for ` 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- * 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). f 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance, 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C, 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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The Catching of King Crabs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the- Recorp a most thor- 
ough and interesting article from the 
Oregonian Sunday magazine of March 
18, 1956, describing the harvesting and 
catching of king crabs in the waters off 
Alaska. This article is by Mr. Joe Mil- 
ler, of Seattle, one of the best-known 
free-lance writers and authors in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GIANT CRITTERS FROM THE ARCTIC WATERS 

(By Joe Miller) 

Man, in his quest for food, has ventured 
into the farthest reaches of the earth's 
waters. He has hunted the great sperm 
whale from Arctic to Antarctic. He has 
invaded uncharted Pacific waters after the 
meaty tuna and has battled Greenland’s icy 
seas in search of cod and mackerel. There 
is practically no area where man hasn’t 
risked his life in the hunt for edible crea- 
tures from the deep sea. 

The ‘newest venture into remote waters 
for seafood originates out of the Pacific 
Northwest. Every year a small band of ven- 
turesome fishermen from Seattle invades the 
ice-laden, remote waters of Alaska's Bering 
Sea in search of the giant Alaskan king 
crab. Their hunt keeps them at sea from 
March through November, almost as long as 
the Antarctic whaling fishery. Z 

In recent years the quest has become big 
business. Starting from nothing in 1947, 
the northwest king-crab industry has de- 
veloped into more than a million-dollar-a- 
year business. Today the king crab, almost 
unknown in Alaska a decade ago, is sold 
in frozen form, in markets across America 
and has become a delicacy that rivals Maine 
lobster in many of the East’s smarter res- 
taurants. 

Portland is unique in the Nation as a 
market for fresh Alaska king crab, flown 
weekly from Kodiak to a supermarket chain 
in quantities of from 500 to 5,000 pounds at 
once, 

Caught every Tuesday and cooked early 
the next morning, the crabs, packed in card- 
board eartons, arrive in Portland by plane 
Wednesday night and are on display Thurs- 
day for housewives planning a weekend 
gourmet spread. During the 11-hour flight, 
no refrigeration is necessary because the 
temperature is so low in the cargo com- 
partment of the plane. 

The Portland grocery chain, besides offering 
the crabs in its own outlets, has shipped the 
delicacy on special order all over the North- 
west and to customers in southern and 
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eastern States craving fresh samples of the 
subtle meat. 

So pronounced has been the king crab 
boom that the Japanese, who had been 
catching these huge red crustaceans of the 
north Pacific for years before World War II, 
have begun canning king erabs for United 
States consumption. Recently the Japa- 
nese opened a United States advertising 
campaign to push their product. 

“When those smart Japanese fish people 
get into the act,” said one Northwest fish 
packer, “you can be sure it’s a good thing.” 

That the United States king crab industry 
exists today is due to the vision and dog- 
gedness of one man, an ex-herring fisherman 
from Seattle named Lowell Wakefield. 

In the process of creating the industry, 
Wakefield, a mild-looking man of 45, went 
broke twice, found himself about $250,000 
in debt, and suffered other discouragements 
that might have made a lesser man leap off 
the boat. But he stuck with it. 

“You get into a darned thing like this and 
then you don’t know how to quit,” Wake- 
field said recently. “I was in so deep I had 
to stick.” 

His perseverance has finally paid out. 
The company of which he is president, Deep 
Sea Trawlers, Inc., annually sells more than 
$1 million of king crab throughout the 
United States. The company’s three boats, 
the Deep Sea, an Atlantic-style trawler, and 
the Shelikof and Foremost, converted her- 
ring seiners, catch upward of 500,000 “kings” 
a year. > 

Since the crabs sometimes average as 
much as 6 feet in length and 25 pounds in 
weight, this haul puts plenty of crabmeat 
on United States dinner tables. 

Recently another Seattle fishing man, J. 
E. Shields, has moved into the king crab 
field with a converted wartime freighter, the 
Nordic Maid. Shields has been canning the 
crabs at sea and consequently isn’t in direct 
competition with Wakefield. Another con- 
cern sells the fresh ‘kings’ marketed in 
Portland. 

The Japanese crabbers, who fish the Bering 
Sea with tangle nets, catch twice as many 
“kings” as the United States fishermen— 
about 1,200,000 a year. Operating the tangle 
nets, which are just big Columbia River gill 
nets, takes a large supply of labor, of which 
Japan has a large supply. 

Hence the Japanese 2-to-1 edge in catch. 
Their crabs are processed aboard their float- 
ing cannery, the 5,000-ton Tokei Maru, a 
converted World War I Hog Islander built in 
the United States. 

In recent years Wakefield has expressed 
the fear that the Japanese, who fished out 
the king-crab population in their home 
waters, are overexploiting the Bering crab 
fishery. Recently, as a result of the grow- 
ing controversy, the king crab has been in- 
cluded in the species governed by the Inter- 
national North Pacific Fisheries Commission. 

Although the Japanese had been fishing 
for the North Pacific’s giant crabs since 
1892, the spiny crustacean had been rela- 
tively unknown in Alaska until World War 
II. The purple-brown-colored kings (scien- 
tific name: Paralithodes camtschatica) had 
been allowed to roam unmolested along the 
green mud bottoms of the Bering Sea, the 
Aleutian chain and down as far as south- 
eastern Alaska waters. 
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said Lowell. 


- Wakefield. 


Occasionally a purse seiner, fishing for 
Alaska red salmon around Bristol Bay, would 
pick up a king crab, and the crew would 
have a crab salad. A number of fishermen 
talked idly about their commercial possibili- 
ties, and one of them, “Kinky” Alexander, 
experimented with the idea for years. But 
without success. 

“My brother Howard and I were fishing 
around Kodiak for herring before the war,” 
said Wakefield. “The herring market was 
getting bad, and we were looking for some- 
thing different.” 

The answer was unexpectedly provided one 
day in 1939. Lowell was working on his seine 
nets one afternoon at his Kodiak Island 
base, Port Wakefield (named for his father). 
Up to the dock came a truck driven by the 
foreman of a sawmill 10 miles down the bay. 

“Say,” the foreman shouted, “a bunch of 
big waves have hit the beach down at our 
mill, and they’ve left the damnedest looking 
crabs you ever saw on the beach.” 

Wakefield went down to the mill and sug- 
gested cooking the crabs in regular pots. 

“We had the most delicious crab feed you 
ever ate,” he remembered. 

Wakefield sent one of the crabs down to 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
office in Seattle. It was identified as a king 
crab, a species peculiar to the North Pacific. 
Next year the Fish and Wildlife Service sent 
a team up to investigate the density of the 
crab population in the area. 

Their preliminary findings encouraged 
Lowell and Howard Wakefield to build a 
35-foot boat, the Prospector, to go king 
crabbing. j i 

“We caught and canned quite a few kings,” 
“But Pearl Harbor stopped us.” 

After the war the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice finished its survey, indicating that the 
Alaskan waters were “loaded” with kings. 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, then Fish and Wild- 
life Director, visiting Lowell Wakefield at 
Kodiak, said: “Somebody’s got to go into this 
business. It might as well be you.” 

He returned to Seattle and went to see an 
80-year-old naval architect named Duke 
Coolidge. The elder man, designer of many 
commercial liners and fishing vessels, told 
him he needed an Atlantic-type trawler 
which could stay afloat for long periods and 
handle rough weather. Cost: $500,000. 

“I didn’t know a damned thing about 
finance,” said Wakefield. 

“But I had so much enthusiam that I was 
able to raise $300,000 from some gullible 
souls. This capital, plus an RFC loan, en- 
abled us to build our trawler, the Deep Sea, 
at Tacoma in 1947.” 

The Deep Sea, a 140-foot steel trawler, is 
designed especially for king crab fishing. 
The catch is cooked in huge steel vats and 
quick-frozen in blocks within 2 hours after 
the big trawl net has dumped the spiny 
creatures onto the deck. 

“It’s the most modern trawler afloat,” says 
“We couldn’t replace it today 
for $1 million.” 

VENTURE DUBBED “WAKEFIELD’S FOLLY” 

In 1949, after three seasons of fishing, 
Wakefield’s pioneering venture was being 
called ‘““Wakefield’s Folly” in Northwest fish- 
ing circles. His company, Deep Sea Trawlers, 
Inc., was $150,000 in debt, and he had credi- 
tors lined up from Los Angeles to New York. 
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But persistence finally began to pay out in 
1950. The operation made a modest profit 
that year, lost it back in 1951, but by 1954 
Deep Sea Trawlers, Inc., hit the overall 
break-even point. The 1955 catch was ex- 
pected to put the operation respectably in 
the black. 

“We're a going business now,” Wakefield 
said. “When we started, food distributors 
could take it or leave it. We didn’t have a 
penny for promotion, so we had to get con- 
sumer acceptance the slow, hard way. Now 
there is so much public demand that United 
States food distributors take all the crabs 
we can catch.” 

The task of hunting the king crabs be- 
longs to the 22-man crew of the Deep Sea, 
headed by Capt. Bill Blackford, a square- 
hewn exskipper of a United States Navy 
destroyer-escort. The main hazards of the 
long voyages into the cold seas of the Arctic 
Circle are the chunks of floating ice that 
bob profusely throughout the Bering’s roller- 
coaster waters. 

Blackford, who shuttled convoys back and 
forth from Newfoundland to Murmansk, says 
that the Bering Sea beats the North Atlan- 
tic “any day for sheer nastiness.” 

“The ship is so sturdy that we can work 
in storms, gales, and 20-foot seas. Once the 
Deep Sea was frozen in the ice.for a day, 
and while the men waited to get free, they 
stepped out on the floes and hunted hair 
seals and Arctic foxes.” 

When the Deep Sea locates a school of crab 
on its radar, the crew works 24 hours around 
the clock, laying down the big cone-shaped 
trawl net and picking it up every hour. At 
night, when radio reception is possible, a 
public-address system broadcasts music on 
deck while the crew works. 

A single haul may yield from 500 to 809 
crabs. They must be sorted by hand, with 
all females and immature males (under 6% 
inches carapace, or back, width) being 
thrown back. 

Handling the live crabs requires skill, for 
the large claw is capable of severing a mop 
handle even though the beasts are sluggish 
when the net hits water surface. 

“They can bite right through the toe of a 
rubber boot,” said one crewman. “I've got 
the scars on my left foot to prove it, too.” 

Crewmen detach the legs and discard the 
meatless body right after the net isin. The 
meat is removed from the shell by applying 
the tip of a leg to a compressed-air valve, 
which blows the fleshy part into a washing 
device. Then the crab is cooked and frozen 
for shipment to Bellingham, where it is 
packaged for the United States market. 

Between rush periods there may be long 
lapses while the Deep Sea hunts another 
school of crabs. The crew has little to do 
but play cards, read, and carve objects from 
ivory they’ve picked up along the beach near 
the: Aleut village at Akutan Island in the 
Aleutians. The Deep Sea puts in there about 
once a month for water and fuel. 

Until 1953 the Deep Sea was the only boat 
in the Wakefield operation, ranging far into 
the Bering Sea. Then Wakefield did some 
experimenting with crab pots—similar to 
those used on the Oregon coast—and drag 
nets on Kodiac and along the Alaskan 
peninsula. 

“I had a hunch there might be kings in 
the bays and protected waters,” he said. 

The returns bore him out. The area was 
teeming with crab, so Wakefield converted 
two old herring boats, the Shelikof and Fore- 
most, Each boat caught 100,000 pounds of 
crabmeat apiece last year. 

Wakefield looked across the well-scrubbed 
deck of the Deep Sea, riding evenly in the 
fishing harbor at Bellingham. 

“You learn something new every day in 
this business,” he said. “We're finally making 
a profit; so I'm not complaining. I still have 
as much confidence in king crabs as I did 10 
years ago. But I’m not as starry-eyed as I 
was then.” 
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Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, every na- 
tion in the world has figures of note 
who have left an impact on world his- 
tory or whose‘advanced social and politi- 
cal concepts have gone into the stream 
of thinking over the centuries, inspiring 
countless other peoples to strive toward 
the fulfillment of high national goals. 
But there is perhaps no single country 
that has bequeathed to future genera- 
tions as significant a list of such legacies 
as Greece. It is with extreme pride, 
therefore, that we congratulate the peo- 
ples of Greece and Greek decendants 
everywhere on the commemoration of 
Greek Independence Day. Since the idea 
of independence originated long ago with 
the ancestors of present-day Greeks, the 
day the Greeks themselves celebrate as- 
sumes a particular significance for the 
supporters of liberty and independence 
throughout the world. 

Some 500 years before the birth of 
Christ the city of Athens was experi- 
menting with a type of democratic gov- 
ernment premised on ideas and aims 
which would benefit the individual above 
all else. The results of those early ex- 


“periments were passed on to other peo- 


ples and countries, and, although the 
concepts were reinterpreted and elabo- 
rated upon in order to fit each changing 
scene, the basic beliefs in liberty, free- 
dom, and individual dignity remained a 
central core of democratic philosophy. 
Greece, as the cradle of democracy, is 
the fountainhead of our own liberties 
and ideals, and the centuries have only 
served to mellow and refurbish the in- 
trinsic qualities of the Greeks them- 
selves, who remain stanch lovers of per- 
sonal freedom and of human dignty. 

As a gateway between Asia and Eu- 
rope, Greece has suffered the incursions 
of foreign powers, events so unfortu- 
nately familiar to all areas lying in the 
path of states struggling for interna- 
tional aggrandizement and a strategic 
foothold.. In the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury Turkish bands overran Greece, and 
the Greeks were under the invaders’ 
domination for 4 centurfes. Even 
though 1821 signaled the end of that 
phase of foreign rule, the Greeks were 
to feel again the tyrant’s tread during 
the Second World War and in the years 
following its end. Nazism and commu- 
nism were to test the fortitude and hero- 
ism of the Greeks, and they were to prove 
themselves equal to the task. At this 
very moment, however, the Communists 
within Greece are again persisting in 
seeking a predominant place within the 
Greek political structure, with the recent 
February elections showing that the 
Greeks still have a struggle ahead of 
them to counter this latest Communist 
ambition for power. 

The future is bright, however, because 
the Greeks are united with us and with 
the adherents of the democratic way of 
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life everywhere in the common moral 
battle to preserve democracy and per- 
sonal integrity. Since President Tru- 
man in 1947 moved to help preserve the 
independence of Greece against the 
Communist onrush by extending mili- 
tary and economic aid to that country, 
the Greeks have continued to be a bul- 
wark of strength within the Atlantic- 
Mediterranean community. We still re- 
main at the side of Greece in her sup- 
port of the cause of freedom on next 
Sunday, March 25, the independence day 
of the nation of Greece. 


x 


Planting of Crops in the Delaware Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD, a very interesting article published 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 18, 
1956, dealing with the planting of crops 
in the Delaware Valley, consisting of 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. 
The article is written by Paul J. Mc- 
Gahan, Washington correspondent for 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was, ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Delaware Valley, U.. S. A., farmers, and 
those in the Tri-State area, learned yester- 
day that some changes might yet be made 
in their prospective plantings this year, 
“after all influences have been reflected.” 
These changes can arise as a consequence of 
changed crop acreage allotments, the future 
weather prospects, the profitableness of 
crops, and possible effects of the pending 
farm legislation. 

. As indicated by Delaware Valley, U. S. A., 
farmers, their present intentions will result 
in slightly smaller corn acreage as compared 
with 1955. It is planned to plant 1,372,000 
acres of corn in Pennsylvania; 195,000 acres 
in New Jersey and 166,000 acres in Delaware. 
In oats, the indicated Pennsylvania acreage 
of 855,000 acres would be up from 1955, but 
the indicated 10,000 acres for Delaware is 
down. In New Jersey, the indicated oat acre- 
age of 57,000 acres is up 14 percent over 1955. 

Indicated acreage plantings for barley in 
1956 in the Tri-State area is larger than 
planted in 1955. New Jersey at 30,000 acres 
is up 11 percent; Delaware with 16,000 acres 
is up 7 percent, and Pennsylvania with 235,- 
000 acres shows an increase of 5,000 acres, 
The all hay acreage for the year stands at 
relatively the same levels as last year.e For 
Pennsylvania, the indicated acreage is 2,344,- 
000 acres; for Delaware, 67,000 acres, and for 
New Jersey, 258,000 acres. 

There is a big jump in the indicated acre- 
age of soybeans planted for 1956. For Dela- 
ware an acreage of 110,000 acres, up 28 per- 
cent from the 1955 acreage, is indicated. 
This increase is the greatest for the 31 States 
growing soybeans, Pennsylvania acreage at 
55,000 acres is up 15 percent, and the New 
Jersey acreage of 49,000 acres is up 14 percent. 
The Pennsylvania tobacco acreage at 29,000 
is about the same as in 1955. There is a 
decline apparently in potato planting acre- 
age in the area for 1956 in Pennsylvania with 
33,000 acres indicated, and in-New Jersey 
with 20,000 acres. Delaware will put into 
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potato production 10.600 acres, a 15 percent 
increase over the 1955 acreage. Delaware 
will have the same sweetpotato acreage as in 
1955. New Jersey. with 14,000 acres indicated, 
will be 18 percent under the 17,000 acreage 
of 1955. 


Cotton Allotment Program in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
duction in Alabama’s cotton acreage for 
1956 is creating hardships for many cot- 
ton farmers throughout the South. 

The legislature of the State of Ala- 
bama recently adopted unanimously a 
joint resolution concerning the cotton- 
allotment program and outlining the 
serious plight of Alabama’s cotton 
farmers. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the following resolution adopted on 
March 9, 1956, by the Alabama Legis- 
lature: 

Whereas the cotton-allotment program, as 
it is now being administered, is creating un- 
due and extreme hardship upon individual 
cotton farmers in this State, and is causing 
reductions in many cases up to and in excess 
of 50 percent of normal cotton acreage on 
individual farms in Alabama; and - 

Whereas the national reduction in cotton 
acreage, since the free-planting year of 1953, 
has only been about 28 percent, but this 
State has taken reductions drastically in ex- 
cess of that amount for that period, and 
many individual farms and farmers have 
taken reductions in excess of the State re- 
ductions, percentagewise, and these reduc- 
tions are in many instances in excess of twice 
the percentage reduction for the Nation as 
a whole, and almost all Alabama farms have 
taken reductions in excess of 28 percent; and 

Whereas these reductions have caused, and 

. will continue to cause, wholesale financial 
distress upon the entire agricultural economy 
of this State, and as a result of this unwar- 
ranted and unnecessary financial distress 
many farmers have been, and will continue 
to be, forced off their land, others will be 
forced on relief, and these remaining can 
expect little more than a bare existence; and 

Whereas our farmers see the need for, and 
do support, a reasonable and sensible cotton 
acreage program, and are and have been will- 
ing to take reductions up to and even slightly 
in excess of the national average reduction, 
Providing that the said reduction is not so 
drastic as to cause an Obviously impossible 
situation of economic distress on their farms, 
and wholesale unemployment to those de- 
pending upon the production of cotton for 
the use of their labor; and 

Whereas the numerous severe cases of in- 
dividual hardship brought about by these 
drastic reductions in cotton acreage have 
caused a state of emergency throughout the 
entire cotton industry in Alabama; and 

Whereas immediate relief is mandatory if 
Our cotton farmers are to avoid wholesale 
bankruptcy this year, and the resulting dis- 
astrous effect upon the entire economy of 
this State; and 

Whereas it is the belief of this body that 
the reductions imposed upon the individual 
farms and farmers of this State should not be 
in excess of the yational average reduction, 
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percentagewise, based upon some normal 
free-planting year or years; and 

Whereas this body has been informed of, 
and is aware of, the various bills to freeze 
cotton acreage allotments, which have been 
introduced in the Congress by various mem- 
bers of our Alabama delegation, and does 
hereby endorse these bills separately and 
severally; in the main, as stopgap measures, 
until such a time as more equitable long- 
range legislation can be made the law of the 
land; and 

Whereas we do deem these various bills to 
freeze cotton acreage allotments, severally 
and separately, to be the most important 
legislation known to be before the Congress 
of the United States at this time, insofar as 
the cotton farmers of the State of Alabama 
are concerned, and we can see no sufficient 
relief in any so-called major proposed leg- 
islation before the Congress, insOfar as the 
small farmer of our State, whose income 
primarily results from the sale of his labor 
through his cotton crop is concerned; and 

Whereas we can see no justification for the 
extreme cases of individual hardship forced 
upon our cotton farmers, their employees, 
and other related businesses, by the inequi- 
table administration of the cotton-allotment 
program; and 

Whereas the loan-purchase program of the 
Federal Government as related to cotton, 
historically, has been a profitable institu- 
tion of the Government, and at the present 
time is reported to show a net profit in 
excess of $200 million, and, therefore, this 
body feels that the administration of the 
cotton acreage-control program has over- 
looked the rights and necessities of our in- 
dividual cotton farmers, who are a low-in- 
come, hardworking, and important segment 
of the national population, and a group 
whose love of the land and patriotism are 
unsurpassed in this great country; and 


Whereas we do feel and understand that. 


the real and damaging competition to our 
Alabama cotton farmers lies not, primarily, 
in our neighboring States._of these United 
States and the cotton that they produce, but 
in foreign peoples, who have been established 
in the cotton business in recent years by 
American capital, American technique, 
American know-how, American machinery 
and equipment, and, by and large, with the 
support and influence of our Government’s 
foreign policiés; and i 

Whereas we realize that our people are 
being and have been penalized by these un- 
intelligent foreign policies pertaining to cot- 
ton, which policies for years have been domi- 
nated by the interests of large American cot- 
ton corporations, which have invested vast 
sums of American money in foreign coun- 
tries, buying lands, developing irrigation 
projects, building cotton gins, and develop- 
ing the cotton industry in these foreign 
countries, and thereby putting cheap foreign 
labor in direct competition with our Ameri- 
can cotton farmers, who historically have 
brought billions of dollars of foreign money 
into this country through the sale of their 
cotton abroad; and : 

Whereas this same foreign policy is de- 
manding that these hardworking, low-in- 
come, and patriotic citizens, who have sup- 
plied this country with the cotton it needed 
to fight three major wars, at price far less 
than the world market existing at that time, 
be forced out of business, in return for the 
contribution which they have made toward 
the growth and security of this country 
while making little more than a meager liv- 
ing, and asking no more now than to be 
allowed to earn their living in the manner 
and way which tradition has taught them; 
and 

Whereas we do not believe that the cot- 
ton-acreage program as it is now being ad- 
ministered is in keeping with the democratic 
principles upon which this country is 
founded, and we do not believe and can- 
not subscribe to a program which manifests 
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the inequities known to exist in this State, 
with respect to individual farms and farm- 
ers and their cotton-acreage allotments: and 

Whereas we do believe that when these 
inequities are made known to the entire 
body of the Congress of the United States, 
the Members of that body will, in their 
infinite wisdom take immediate steps to cor- 
rect these inequities, and will pass legisla- 
tion which will enable all sound, prudent, 
and efficent, cotton farmers at least to obtain 
a fair and reasonable return from their life- 
long investments, and from the use of their 
labor as they have been trained to do: Now, 
therefore, be it f 

Resolved by the Legislature of Alabama 
(both Houses thereof concurring), That the 
members of the legislature do see the im- 
mediate need for, and hereby respectfully 
request, the Congress of the United States 
to enact long-range legislation which will 
correct the individual inequities which do 
now exist in great numbers in this State, 
which will allow our Alabama cotton farm- 
ers.to exist at least on a reasonable and 
sound economic basis in the continued pro- 
duction of cotton, and which will protect 
the needs of. the farmer whose chief income 
is the sale of his labor through his crops; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the legislature of Alabama 
respectfully petitions the Congress of the 
United States to give this legislation the 
high priority which it merits, because of 
its importance upon the economy of this 
entire State; and that the legislature does 
hereby request each friend of the cotton 
farmer in Congress actively to seek and 
secure the immediate passag? of some ade- 
quate legislation as indicated by the ex- 
treme emergency existing in this State at 
this time: be it further 

Resolved, That the entire Alabama dele- 
gation be commended for their efforts, and 
for the legislation which they have intro- 
duced in attempting to halt this ruinous 
trend; and that they, both individually and 
jointly, are requested to seek and secure, 
before cotton-planting time in this State 
this year, the passage of some one of the 
pending bills, which will at least alleviate 
to some degree the emeregncy that exists 
in this State today, and, in the event such 
legislation is not immediately forthcoming, 
that the entire delegation from this State, 
both individually and jointly, secure from 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, and 
the majority and minority leaders of both 
Houses, the assurance that is necessary to 
inform the cotton farmers of this State that 
such legislation will be forthcoming, and 
that this be done immediately so that said 
information will be known before planting 
time, which is shortly upon us in this State; 
be it further > 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
representatives transmit at once certified 
copies of this resolution to each and every 
Member of the Congress of the United States, 
so that they may be informed of the great 
emergency which now exists in the State of 
Alabama, 


Exchange Club of Glendale Memorial 
Citizenship Award Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
_ HON. CARL HINSHAW 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 , 
Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I think 


it is time that we give national recogni- 
tion to the Glendale, Calif„ Exchange 
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Club for its praiseworthy efforts to pro- 
mote better citizenship and a better 
understanding of our Government and 
American institutions. 

The Glendale Exchange Club has un- 
dertaken for the last 8 years to send the 
two oustanding high-school boys from 
Glendale to the Nation’s capital as a part 
of its Memorial Citizenship Award pro- 
gram. 

This activity has been an outstanding 
success. At the end of World War II, 
the Exchange Club decided to establish 
a memorial to the sons of Glendale who 
gave their lives for their country. 


Instead of erecting a monument, the 
club created a living memorial—that of 
sending the two outstanding senior boys 
from Glendale and Hoover high schools 
in Glendale for a week’s visit in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 3 

This year, the eighth annual Memorial 
Citizenship Award winners—Gordon C. 
Gunn, of Glendale High School and 
Richard E. Foushee, of Hoover High 
School—will be with us. They arrive 
Tuesday, March 27. 

Preceding them were Charles Waite 
and Wayne Anderson in 1955, Richard 
K. Harmon and Edward Coates in 1954, 
Jack Springer and David Anderson in 
1953, Larry Hicks and Dudley Kebow in 
1952, John Breckenrige and John Mad- 
den in 1951, Sumner Hopkins and Wayne 
Clemens in 1950, and Jack Hill and 
Charles Newman in 1949. 


I might say that all these award win- 
ners have gone on to establish wonder- 
ful records in college and in their chosen 
fields of endeavor, refiecting the high 
caliber of these youthful ambassadors to 
the Nation’s Capital from Glendale. 

It is fitting and timely to announce 
that this year’s winners will be guests of 
honor of the Washington Exchange Club 
on March 27, on which day the National 
Exchange Club will observe the 45th an- 
niversary of its founding. Present with 
the two Glendale high-school seniors 
will be Harold Mott, of Washington, 
D. C., president of the National Exchange 
Club this year. 


Statement by Angier Biddle Duke on Be- 
half of the American Friends of Viet- 
nam in Reply to Chou En-Lai’s Demand 
for Implementation of the Geneva 

. Agreement on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to include the state- 
ment by Angier Biddle Duke on behalf 
of the American Friends of Vietnam in 
reply to Chou En-Lai’s demand for im- 
plementation of the Geneva agreement 
on Vietnam. I feel this statement is 
sufficiently important to warrant this 
attention. 
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Mr. Duke’s statement follows: 

The free election to choose a democratic 
National Assembly in South Vietnam March 
4 is an effective answer to Chou En-Lai’s 
demand of January 30 to reconvene the 1954 
Geneva Conference “to ensure implementa- 
tion of the agreement on Vietnam.” Chou 
En-Lai’s transparent desire is to force com- 
munism upon the entire nation through 
all-Vietnamese elections which would per- 
mit 12 million Communist-captive North 
Vietnamese to take away the freedom of 
more than 10 million in the south. Under 
the thinly veiled guise of democracy, such 
all-Vietnamese elections at the present time 
are nothing more than another recognizable 
tactic of Communist imperialism designed to 
bring about the surrender of the newest free 
nation in Asia—South Vietnam. 

The American Friends of Vietnam respect- 
fully urge the American people and their 
elected representatives to support President 
Ngo Dinh Diem's call for truly free elections 
in the south and to totally reject Chou En- 
Lai’s arrogant demands for the following 
reasons: 


1. The 1954 Geneva agreement was not: 


signed either by the United States or by 
the Republic of Vietnam, a government 
which has since been recognized by the 
United States and all of our Western allies. 
The official representatives of South Vietnam 
who attended the Conference bitterly op- 
posed the provisions of the Geneva agreement 
at the time. Therefore, nothing which was 
said or done at Geneva is binding upon the 
Government of Vietnam, and any agreement 
imposed by others would be an infringement 
of the sovereign right of the people of South 
Vietnam to make their own decisions, 
through their own legally established Gov- 
ernment. The whole purpose of Chou En- 
Lai’s threat is to force the Western Powers 
into coercing the independent Government 
of Vietnam, which they have already recog- 
nized legally. Hence, even if there had been 
a firm and specific promise by the Western 
Powers to hold elections in 1956, they had no 
right to make such a promise, and would 
have no legal or moral right to enforce it 
now. 

2. Actually, however, the Geneva com- 
munique merely expressed approval of hold- 
ing elections throughout North’ and South 
Vietnam in 1956. There was no pledge to 
enforce such elections. There were no spe- 
cific provisions as to how these elections 
would be carried out, or how they would be 
internationally ` supervised. There was 
merely a general agreement to the effect that 
such elections should be held by July 1956, 
assuming that conditions would then permit 
free elections and providing that conferences 
should take place between North and South 
Vietnam to work out the details. The agree- 
ment itself, therefore, presupposes not only 
the consent but the active participation of 
the Government of South Vietnam, before 
it becomes operative. 

3. Moreover, there is a further develop- 
ment which wholly relieves the British and 
French of any legal or moral obligation about 
elections which they may have assumed at 
Geneva. The Government of North Vietnam 
(Vietminh) stands accused by the British 
and French Governments, as well as by the 
American Government, of gross and repeated 
violations of the specific terms of the Geneva 
Armistice, (a) in regard to the promise that 
citizens of North Vietnam could freely leave 
for the south before a specified date, (b) in 
regard to the specific provisions forbidding 
a military buildup in North and South 
Vietnam, and (c) in regard to the grave 
violations of the armistice which have also 
occurred through the Communist invasion 
and infiltration of Laos, whose independence 
was recognized at Geneva. 

An armistice commission consisting of 
Canada, India, and Communist Poland was 
set up to supervise its fulfillment. This was 
a loaded commission, because India as well 
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as Communist Poland has never recognized 
the Government of South Vietnam whereas 
they do recognize the North. Yet even so, 
not only the Canadian but the Indian mem- 
bers have protested against numerous Com- 
munist armistice violations. 

It must be remembered that these are vio- 
lations not merely of a vague and general 
agreement approved at Geneva, but of a spe- 
cific and detailed signed armistice agreement 
between the commanders in chief of the op- 
posing armies. This is the binding, legal 
document which governs the armistice, and 
this is the agreement which the Communists 
have repeatedly broken. There can, there- 
fore, be no talk now of any obligation on 
any Western power to implement the Geneva 
agreement on elections, to which Chou En- 
Lai refers. 

4. Beyond these compelling moral and le- 
gal considerations, there are broader polit- 
ical and moral reasons for believing that 
it would be suicidal for the free nations to 
accede to Chou’s demand. Not only Vietnam 
but Germany and Korea are divided as a 
result of Communist aggression. The West- 
ern powers have steadfastly insisted on the 
necessity for truly free elections under in- 
ternational supervision in order to unite both 
Korea and Germany. We can do no less in 
the case of Vietnam without gravely weak- 
ening our whole diplomatic position. 

This position is equally in line with the 
interests of our national security, for our 
whole purpose in organizing the SEATO pact 
to defend Southeast Asia from Communist 
aggression, or subversion, would be defeated 
if South Vietnam is lost to communism 
through a rigged election. If South Vietnam 
should fall, the whole precarious balance in 
southeast Asia would be destroyed. In par- 
ticular the costly and prolonged effort we 


- have made to democratize and protect Japan 


would be endangered, for the trade of Japan 
with séutheast Asia is a matter of life and 
death to the Japanese economy now that it is 
largely cut off from trade with the Chinese 
mainland. 

5. In the proposed elections the popula- 
tion of North Vietnam would vote under the 
control of a Communist dictatorship, with 
no protection except that of the so-called 
neutral armistice commission. If this com- 
mission has proved impotent to carry out 
the far simpler task of enforcing the armis- 
tice, how could it possibly protect the 23 
million voters of Vietnam from interference, 
intimidation or reprisal? 

Since the population of the North is larger 
than that of the South, under these circum- 
stances it would be mathematically certain 
that the Communists would win, no matter 
how free the elections were in the South, or 
how great President Diem’s anti-Communist 
majority. Thus the whole of Vietnam would 
pass without a struggle under Communist 
control. 

Let it not be supposed that the Republic 
of Vietnam has reason to fear the holding of 
truly free elections. More than 800,000 Viet- 
namese have fled from the North to the 
South, and hundreds of thousands of others 
have been prevented from following their 
footsteps—in violation of the Geneva agree- 
ment. On the contrary, in line with our 
democratic faith and our knowledge that the 
Communists have never won a national elec- 
tion in any free country, the United States 
Government should take the lead in urging 
such elections whenever they can safely be 
held under the necessary safeguards. 

6. In view of the above considerations, the 
American Friends of Vietnam respectfully 
urge upon our Government support of the 
March 4 elections and immediate public 
rejection of the Chinese Communist demand. 
We are confident that the American people 
will support any action which our Govern- 
ment takes to resist this new Communist 
threat to the youngest of our free allies. 

ANGIER BIDDLE DUKE, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
American Friends of Vietnam. 


1956 
The Unsatisfactory Nickel Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Record of March 15, 1956, I inserted 
an article from the Wall Street Journal 
of March 13, 1956, entitled “Black Mar- 
ket for Nickel Gets Blacker Despite Ris- 
ing Output.” Under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include today an 
article from the American Metal Market 
of March 9, 1956, which contributes ex- 
pert testimony on the present unsatis- 
factory nickel situation from the stand- 
Point of civilian users: 

W. F. ROCKWELL VIEWS GOVERNMENT’S NICKEL 
STOCKPILE POLICY UNREASONABLE 


Miami, FLa—The Government's 5-year 
stockpile of nickel came under attack here 
last night by a Pittsburgh industrialist and 
former Assistant to the Secretary of Defense. 

Col. Willard F. Rockwell, chairman of the 
board of Rockwell Manufacturing Co. and 
Rockwell Spring & Axle Co., denounced the 
building of this stockpile as “unnecessary and 

e.” 

Colonel Rockwell addressed 400 officials of 
Pan American World Airways at the airline’s 
annual management-club dinner meeting at 
Miami's Bayfront Auditorium. His subject 
Was “Management Problems in a Growing 
Industry.” 

He singled out “Government nickel hoard- 
ing” as a typical example of the unnecessary 
Controls and unreasonable Government ac- 
tions that constitute a most serious hazard 
to business management today. 

The Government's decision to stockpile up 
to 5 years of all-out war requirements of 
nickel as a critical and strategic material is 
ridiculed by most military experts, he said, 
in view of the almost universally accepted 
Short-war concept. 

Meanwhile, he added, the current artificial 
Shortage of the metal for general industrial 
Use is threatening the foundation of many 
American industries and the jobs of tens of 
thousands of their employees. 

Colonel Rockwell cited the automotive 
bumper industry which, he said, had sales of 
approximately $160 million in 1955, had $80 
Million in invested capital and employed 
50,000 trained workers here and abroad where 
the raw materials are mined. 

“All this may be lost,” he said, “if bureau- 
Crats have their way and continue to build 
up an utterly unnecessary stockpile. 

“Our Government's unrealistic demands 
for metal have created an artificial shortage, 
and caused drastic price advances of from 
50 to 500 percent.” 


RECORD PRODUCTION 


“Unfortunately, this hoarding has gone 
too far to be halted abruptly without creat- 
ing some havoc,” he said. 

“World authorities on mining say that 
Nickel is being produced at a rate 50 percent 

excess of the current record peacetime 
Consumption and that, if our Government 
withdrew from the market, many nickel ore 
Mines would be forced to close. 
“At the same time, our automotive indus- 
Spent at least $10 million during 1955 
buying nickel in the gray market and the 
Scarcity is increasing. 

“Investigation indicated that much of the 
Metal available in the gray market is com- 
ing from Government contractors who had 
Nickel allocations far beyond their actual re- 
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quirements and who are cheerfully selling 
65-cent nickel at $2 a pound to less fortu- 
nate private industrial users. 

“The automotive industry feels that there 
is no hope for correcting this situation, so the 
experts are seeking a substitute for nickel- 
plated bumpers—and that is the threat 
which every bumper manufacturer, his 
stockholders and his employees must reckon 
with.” 


The Training Institute of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRWIN D. DAVIDSON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Mr. Speaker, lo- 
cated in the heart of the congressional 
district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent is one of the major industries of 
New York City, the women’s garment 
industry. The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union represents 
over 90 percent of the workers in that 
industry in the area known as Metro- 
politan New York. That union, which 
has for decades been regarded as one of 
the most progressive and enlightened 
labor unions in the country, if not in 
the world, has continually made signi- 
ficant contributions to the cause of in- 
dustrial harmony and peace. 

Under the farsighted leadership and 
direction of its president, David Dubin- 
sky, the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, established some 7 
years ago, an institute in trade-union 
leadership and training. This institute 
is the first and only full-time school for 
union-leadership training in the United 
States. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I should like to include an 
article by Tom Brooks which appeared 
on March 10, 1956, in Labor’s Daily and 
which explains fully the functions of this 
unique school: 

New Yorx.—If the AFL-CIO ever decides 
to establish a labor college, the Training In- 
stitute of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union may well serve as a model. 

The institute, now in its seventh year, is 
America’s first and only full-time school for 
union leadership training. Under the direc- 
torship of the late Arthur A. Elder and his 
assistant, Jack Sessions, the ILGWU labor 
college has graduated over 100 topnotch 
organizers into the service of the Garment 
Workers’ Union. 

Each year approximately 25 students are 
put through an intensive 12-month training 
program. Classwork is firmly wedded to 
practical training in the field in order to fit 
the graduates for the hectic life of an active 
unionist. 

Any young man or woman willing to dedi- 
cate his or her life to the trade-union move- 
ment may apply for the upcoming session 
which opens on June 11, 1956, at the insti- 
tute, 1710 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Tuition 
is free. However, the student must be will- 
ing to support himself for the year. A few 
scholarships are available for members of 
the ILG or of ILG families. While in the 
field the student receives an allowance. 
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UNION MEMBERS PREFERENCE 


Applicants must be between 21 and 35 and 
possess at least a high-school education. 
Preference is given to members of the union, 
sons and daughters of union members, and 
to members of other AFL-CIO unions. 
However, no attempt is made to exclude 
those without a labor background if well 
qualified in other aspects. 

The institute guarantees a job to all its 
graduates. Most graduates become organ- 
izers, a few education directors. 

The life of a union organizer is no bed of 
roses, so in preparation the institute places 
a good many hurdles in the coures of study. 
The applicant is carefully screened. He is 
interviewed by the institute staff and by y 
subcommittee of the union’s general execu- 
tive board. If the student survives this ex- 
perience he is on his way. 

The Institute staff has skillfully blended a 
study-work program to give the student a 
broad theoretical background in labor prob- 
lems and a practical knowledge of the meth- 
ods by which unions organize and carry on 
their day-to-day affairs. 

TWELVE-WEEK STUDY PERIOD 


The student spends his first 12 weeks 
studying under the direction of the Institute 
staff. A rugged schedule of classwork is 
maintained throughout the period. Five 
days a week from 9 a, m., to 4 p. m. the stu- 
dent gets a heavy dosage of labor history, 
economics for workers, ILG history and 
structure, a course on the dynamics of the 
American community as well as training in 
specialized skills. 

The second semester is spent in the field 
where the student is assigned to a local 
union or to an organizing staff. There are 
5 semesters in all; 2 in the field, 3 in class. 

Even in the classrooms, the accent is 
on a “curriculum in action.” Workshops 
provide training in everything from crank- 
ing a mimeograph machine to sewing a 
dress. Some trade training is essential even 
for those students directly from the industry. 
All students are thoroughly grounded in the 
economics and engineering aspects of the 
garment industry. 

The Institute draws upon the resources of 
the union for instructors in many of the 
courses. Outside teachers include labor his- 
torian Philip Taft, of Brown University. 
Adolph Sturmthal, of Roosevelt College, lec- 
tures regularly on the international labor 
movement, and Stephen Vladeck, noted labor 
attorney gives a course on labor law. 

Homework may run the gamut from 
speech-making in Union Square to securing 
petitions for labor-endorsed candidates in 
New York City. If a nearby organizing cam- 
paign needs leaflets, more often than not, 
classwork will involve drafting material for 
the drive. 

In the field, students have marched on 
picket lines, made house calls in an organiz- 
ing drive, distributed early morning leaflets 
at the plant gate, landed in jail. They have 
worked in places as far apart as Kansas City 
and Puerto Rico. 


EARN PLACE IN UNION 


The institute graduated 118 students out 
of the first 5 classes; 20 more will join the 
ranks of organized labor this May. Since the 
institute graduated its first class in 1951, the 
students have earned a place in the life of 
the union. Early expectations of conflict 
have proved to be unfounded. Nearly all the 
graduates have remained with the union. 

The ILGWU’s pioneer attempt to train new 
people for careers in the labor movement has 
stimulated great interest in the American 
labor movement and abroad, Seven foreign 
students have been trained by the Institute. 
One graduate is prominent in the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan; another is organizing 
workers in Nigeria; 3 are back in Indonesia 
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applying institute teachings there; and 2 are 
making a contribution to the textile and gar- 
ment unions in Germany. 

In 1937, the delegates to the ILGWU con- 
vention called for “the ILGWU, preferably 
in conjunction with the general labor move- 
ment, or under its own auspices, to establish 
& labor college where members of trade 
unions or persons recommended by trade 
unions shall receive the necessary training 
to fit them for service in the labor move- 
ment.” ‘Twelve years later that dream was 
realized in the institute. 

PINPOINTS FAILURE 


David Dubinsky, ILGWU president, has 
pinpointed the general failure to develop 
younger replacements for an aging trade- 
union leadership. He has also pointed out 
the increasing need for greater technical 
skills on the part of labor leaders. 

Labor disunity forced the ILGWU to act 
on its own. Today, however, with unity a 
reality, the question of a general labor col- 
lege once again may be raised. The practical 
experience of the ILG Training Institute and 
of its staff indicates that the job of creating 
and maintaining a labor college can be done. 


Integration in Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following letters from 
Theodore E. Brown, director of education 
and research, Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters: 


BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS, 
New York, N. Y., February 6, 1956. 
EDITOR, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear SR: On February 2, 1956 your syndi- 
cated columnist, Walter Lippmann, in writ- 
ing about the Powell amendment to the Fed- 
eral school aid bill, made the following ex- 
traordinary statement: “The truth is that 
because of the position of the Supreme Court, 
Congress ought to reject the Powell amend- 
ment. For that amendment, far from up- 
holding the Supreme Court’s decision, would 
subvert it.” 

Mr. Lippmann went on to say that “the 
position taken by the Supreme Court is that 
segregation in the public schools is uncon- 
stitutional, being a denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and that the court will 
pass upon ‘the adequacy of any plans’ that 
State and school authorities may propose ‘to 
effectuate a transition to a racially non- 
discriminatory school system. During this 
period of transition, the courts will retain 
jurisdiction of these cases’.” Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s central theme that “the Powell 
amendment runs counter to the letter and 
the spirit of the Supreme Court’s decision” 
is based upon his erroneous statement that 
the Supreme Court said in its decree that it 
would pass upon the adequacy of any school 
plans, and so forth. Also, later on, Mr. 
Lippmann stated that “the Supreme Court 
has accepted the burden of presiding over 
this transition.” 

To begin with, the Supreme Court in its 
decree of May 31, 1955 did not say that it 
would pass upon the adequacy of any school 
plans; it said the courts would. The correct 
quotation of that part of the Court’s decree 
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is: “They will also consider the adequacy of 
any plans the defendants may propose to 
meet these problems and to effectuate a tran- 
sition to a racially nondiscriminatory school 
system. During this period of transition, 
the courts will retain jurisdiction of these 
cases.” The “they” in the sentence above 
meant the lower courts to which the Su- 
preme Court remanded the cases, and these 
lower courts were referred to in footnote 3 
of the decision as being the three-judge 
District Courts convened in Kansas, South 
Carolina and Virginia. All through its de- 
cree of May 31, 1955, the Supreme Court re- 
fers to “the courts,” meaning either those 
three-judge courts or the regular District 
Courts. Even the quotation used by Mr. 
Lippmann showed that it was the courts to 
which the cases were remanded, rather than 
the Supreme Court, which were to retain 
jurisdiction to consider the adequacy of any 
school plans. 

Thus, the Powell amendment would not, 
as claimed by Mr. Lippmann, take away from 
the Supreme Court “the power to determine 
whether the law is being observed.” By its 
own decision and decree the Supreme Court 
has given this function to the lower courts 
where the cases originated. Neither the 
Supreme Court nor any other court exer- 
cises administrative or executive powers. 
The courts merely decide the legality of the 
actions of administrators or executives, such 
as adequacy of school plans. All the Powell 
amendment does is to set up a legislative 
standard, viz, that school districts which 
continue to segregate colored pupils in viola- 
tion of the Supreme Court decision will be 
denied Federal school-aid funds. ‘Under the 
amendment the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, or some 
officer thereof, would decide whether any 
given school district was qualified under 
Federal law to receive Federal-aid funds. 
The usual and standard legislative proce- 
dure as to such Federal-aid grants and prac- 
tically all other Federal money is to give to 
executive officers responsibility for its ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. Lippmann goes on to say that “the 
amendment proposes to have Congress take 
over from the Court the burden of getting 
the rule against segregation observed.” As 
shown above, the Supreme Court has not 
taken on the burden of getting its own de- 
cision observed or enforced, and has not 
retained jurisdiction to exercise any super- 
visory powers over the adequacy of any State 
or school district plans. The Powell amend- 
ment does not propose that the Congress 
“take over” the burden of enforcing the 
Supreme Court decision. It properly places 
the responsibility upon Federal executive 
officers of determining that the Supreme 
Court decision is being observed before those 
Federal officers certify the payment of Fed- 
eral school-aid money to any school district. 
Congress has an undeniable right to do this, 
and it does it in innumerable instances. 
This is a usual procedure for the disburse- 
ment of Federal money where legislative 
standards have been established. 

It would seem that Representative POWELL 
and House Minority Leader MARTIN have a 
much better understanding of the school- 
segregation decision than Mr. Lippmann 
seems to have. These major errors made by 
Mr. Lippmann are apparently caused by his 
fundamental misunderstanding of the 
Supreme Court decree, and also by his un- 
familiarity with the normal operation of the 
various branches of the Federal Government. 
His insinuation that Mr. POWELL and Mr. 
MarTIN are playing politics with the public 
schools seems unwarranted. Nothing has 
been brought forward by Mr. Lippmann 
which would support such an idea. 

Very truly yours, 
THEODORE E. Brown, 
Director, Research and Education. 


March 20 


BROTHERHOOD OF 
SLEEPING CAR PORTERS, 
New York, N. Y., February 8, 1956. 
EDITOR, NEw YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear EDITOR: David Lawrence in his col- 
umn dated January 31, Washington in your 
issue of February 1, asserts that “tests con- 
ducted in the Washington schools show that, 
since Negro and white children were put in 
the same classes, the educational level has 
dropped below the national average.” Since 
64 percent of the pupils in the Washington 
schools are Negroes, Mr. Lawrence assumes 
and says that the mixing of colored and 
white pupils has resulted in a lowering of 
the educational level. 

However, the data brought forward by Mr. 
Lawrence is very ambigous and inconclusive, 
and do not support his conclusion. First, 
his conclusion is based upon city-wide 
achievement tests (made after segregation 
ended but at date not indicated) given in 
the 3d, 6th, 9th, and 12th grades. Mr. 
Lawrence gives the figures for the 6th and 
9th grades for reading and arithmetic, but 
he omits the figures for the 3d and 12th 
grades; and we must assume that they must 
not support his conclusion but be against it. 
It would, therefore, appear that only half 
of the tests support his belief and half of 
the tests are against his thesis that mixed 
schools have lowered the educational level 
of the Washington schools. 

We must next take into consideration the 
fact that the city-wide achievement tests 
were given in only one-third of the grades, 
and the conclusions of the columnist are 
based on tests for only one-sixth of the 12 
grades, i. e. the 6th and 9th grades. 

In the beginning of his article Mr. Law- 
rence says: “Previous tests in all-white 
schools in Washington showed that the na- 
tional averages had been [generally] (word in 
brackets supplied) attained.” Now this ad- 
mission indicates that prior to the integra- 
tion of the schools, the all-white Washing- 
ton schools were already below the national 
averages as regards achievement tests, be- 
cause the national averages had been only 
generally attained. If achievement tests 
are significant, then the all-white schools 
upon being integrated brought with them 
their substandard pupils, aspects conditions, 
and qualities which would help to bring 
down the integrated schools below the na- 
tional averages—when city-wide tests were 
taken for four grades. 

In view of the fact that the all-white 
schools prior to the ending of segregation 
were in some respects already below stand- 
ards, it would seem that Mr. Lawrence has 
ignored another possible cause for the fail- 
ure of the Washington schools to attain the 
national average in achievement tests. 
Many people, including large numbers of 
parents, believe that the so-called progres- 
sive methods of classroom instruction have 
resulted in the universal impairment of the 
ability of public school children to read, 
write, spell and do simple arithmetic. This 
impairment has been found to exist without 
regard to place or region of school, or race or 
economic or social status of the pupils. And 
it may well be that the “drop-off” in the 
Washington achievement tests may be 
merely symptomatic of a general national 
educational deficiency. 

Mr. Lawrence does not show how much 
of the drop-off in achievement tests scores 
was due to the low performance of white 
pupils and how much to the low per- 
formance of Negro pupils. In view of the 
fact that he gives some blind or equivocal 
figures for just 2 grades, the 6th and 
9th, and there are merely 2 of 12 grades, 
and also in view of the fact that the Wash- 
ington all-white schools prior to integration 
were in some respects admittedly below 
standard, Mr, Lawrence’s conclusion that the 
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Negro pupils are responsible for the lower- 
ing of the educational level of the Wash- 
ington schools is wholly unfair and entirely 
unjustified and unsupported by facts. To 
arrive at his conclusion it would have to be 
assumed that none of the 34 percent of 
white pupils fell below the national achieve- 
ment test average and that none of the 64 
percent of colored pupils went above the 
national average. And such a situation 
would -seem entirely improbable. Further- 
more, Mr. Lawrence’s own publication, 
U. S. News and World Report, said some 
time ago that soon after and because of 
Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, 
many white parents in better economic 
circumstances moved in large numbers to 
the suburbs of Washington or sent their 
children to private schools. In this latter 
connection we must bear in mind that many 
educators believe that the achievement tests 
are formulated in the familiar language or 
terms of knowledge or family information 
of those in the higher economic levels, and 
therefore, the questions given in these tests 
are more easily answered by children from 
such families. In other words these educa- 
tional tests may be “slanted” (however un- 
consciously) in favor of upper middle class 
children. 

Mr. Lawrence repeats in milder language 
the general complaint of the more vociferous 
southerners who contend that the Supreme 
Court’s school decision was wrong because 
as claimed by those southerners it is not 
based on law but on psychology and sociol- 
ogy. This, however, ignores the plain fact 
that the Court held that the purpese of the 
14th amendment was to abolish distinc- 
tions made by the States, its subdivisions, 
and officers, solely on the basis of the race 
of individuals. It would seem obvious that 
the Supreme Court in referring to certain 
admitted facts of sociology and psychology 
Was merely trying to answer the assertions 
of some people that Negro children because 
of their race are inferior to white children. 

No one supposes that the schools can be 
integrated without a great many difficulties 
and problems. But is it too much to expect 
the people whose actions have created the 
“achievement lag” in respect to Negro chil- 
dren to help remove this condition rather 
than continue to advance it as an argument 
against integration? 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE E. Brown, 
Director of Research and Education. 


Problems of the Middle East 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in the face of the present crisis in the 
Middle East, it is imperative that United 
States policy be based on the widest pos- 
sible understanding and consideration 
of the very complex facts. A very fine 
Contribution to wider understanding was 
made here in Washington on January 17 
and 18 when a conference of major na- 
tional Jewish organizations heard a 
number of fine speakers, including Sen- 
ators Durr and SPARKMAN, discuss the 
Problems of the Middle East. 

Because I think we all should read his 
eloquent and well-informed remarks, I 
Would like to include in the RECORD ex- 
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cerpts from the address given at the con- 
ference by Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, 
chairman of the American Zionist Com- 
mittee for Public Affairs. I would also 
like to include the declaration approved 
by the conference. 

The excerpts and declaration follow: 
ADDRESS BY RABBI PHILIP S. BERNSTEIN, CHAIR- 

MAN, AMERICAN ZIONIST COMMITTEE FOR 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

It was just 10 years ago, in the early 
months of 1946, that I went to Germany to 
serve as adviser on Jewish affairs to the 
United States military commanders in Eu- 
rope. This was an office set up by General 
Eisenhower to help the Army meet the spe- 
cial needs of the surviving victims of the 
Nazi holocaust. Here I had my first op- 
portunity to see in the DP camps, the refu- 
gees from Nazi persecution whose plight I 
had encountered during the war when my 
duties as director of the Jewish chaplaincy 
program brought me to the areas where 
American troops were stationed. 

There is no need tonight to belabor the 
unspeakable horrors these people had suf- 
fered—the loss of their families, their prop- 
erty, their rights, their roots. Nor is it nec- 
essary to expatiate on the guilt of the West- 
ern World which could have saved innumer- 
able Jews by opening doors to them in the 
democratic lands of the West, and especially 
in Palestine. The excuses now given for not 
aiding Israel to survive are reminiscent of 
wartime explanations of alleged Western 
geopolitical needs which condemned untold 
numbers of Jews to a needless doom. What 
seemed plausible then proved to have little 
basis in fact when a tiny band of Israelis in 
1948, fighting almost with bare hands, with- 
stood and beat off the combined might of 
seven invading Arab armies. Of what was the 
West afraid? Of what should it be afraid 
today? 

The survivors, numbering by the summer 
of 1946 about a quarter of a million, were 
gathered in camps in Germany and Austria 
under United States care. Let me say to- 
night what I have stated on other occa- 
sions, namely,.that the protection, the suste- 
nance, the rehabilitation, the aid and re- 
settlement given to these displaced persons 
by the United States Army was the out- 
standing example of practical humani- 
tarianism in the immediate postwar world. 
I pay tribute again to General Eisenhower, 
to General McNarney, to General Clay, and 
Generals Clark and Keyes in Austria, and 
to Secretary Robert P. Patterson and Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, for this noble under- 
taking. It earned them, as it earned our 
country, an honored place in the record of 
man’s humanity to man. 

I add immediately another word of appre- 
ciation for the ultimate role played by the 
United States in the resettlement of these 
refugees. For the fact that compounded 
their tragedy was that nobody wanted them. 
We beat frantically on doors everywhere but 
they were closed against these Jews. It 
was only when UNSCOP recommended the 
partition of Palestine into Jewish and Arab 
States, only when the United Nations gave 
its approval of this plan, only when Israel 
came into existence as a state, that the DP 
camps were liquidated as with a magic wand. 
I saw these people in the camps caught, as 
they put it, like rats in a trap, and then 
later I saw them arrive in Israel, free human 
beings, with their fate at last in their own 
hands. 

In this development, which changed the 
course of Jewish history, which righted an 
ancient wrong, which came as fulfillment to 
biblical prophecy, the United States played 
a decisive role. This reflected not only its 
sympathy for the Jewish refugees, but its ap- 
proval of Zionist aims which had been en- 
dorsed by every President since Woodrow 
Wilson, reaffirmed by Congress and hailed by 
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the American people. ‘Those who say that 
these things were done out of political con- 
siderations do a grave affront to the decency, 
integrity, and intelligence of the American 
people and their elected leadership. 

Israel came into existence by the will of 
the civilized world. It immediately estab- 
lished a democracy. It gave equal rights as 
citizens to women, to Christians, and Mos- 
lems. It transformed the land and the 
people. 

As I contemplate this new living organism, 
rising Phoenix-like from the ashes of the de- 
struction of the old, as I think with exalta- 
tion of the modern realization of ancient 
dreams, as I contemplate the role which ours, 
the oldest and the greatest of democracies, 
has played in establishing the newest and 
the smallest, I think of the words of Benja- 
min Franklin, the 250th anniversary of whose 
birth we commemorated yesterday. It is re- 
ported in Madison’s Debates in Federal Con- 
vention, that when the last members were 
signing the Constitution, “Mr. Franklin, 
looking toward the President’s chair, at the 
back of which a rising sun happened to be 
painted, observed to a few members near him, 
that painters had found it difficult to dis- 
tinguish, in their art, a rising from a setting 
sun. ‘I have,’ said he, ‘often and often, in 
the course of the session, and the vicisstudes 
of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked 
at that behind the President, without being 
able to tell whether it was rising or setting; 
but now, at length, I have the happiness to 
know that it is a rising, and not a setting 
sun.’ ” 

Yes, it was a rising sun, but the sun has 
not set on hostility to Israel and to Jews. 
The Arab leaders, frustrated in their effort 
to destroy the new State, refused to make 
peace, vowing to destroy Israel. Shrewd 
Communist aggression exploited Arab weak- 
ness and Arab needs, not with any real con- 
cern for the welfare of the people, but as 
another instrument to weaken the West. 
The declining British power left a vacuum 
filled by Arab fanaticism and Communist 
connivance. Our own State Department, 
concerned with worldwide threats and com- 
mitments, became hesitant and indecisive 
about the basic realities and the moral obli- 
gations in the Near East. These factors com- 
bined to give Israel a feeling of isolation and 
insecurity. 

No one wishes to justify every act by every 
Israel Government, but we have the right to 
insist that these should be placed in their 
proper perspective. These have been occa- 
sional islands of retaliation in a sea of un- 
remitting hostility. 

The basic fact today is that Israel finds 
herself in grave danger. It may have been 
true at one point that the Israel army, 
defending a total national population of 
one million and three quarters, might again 
have withstood the invasion of Arab armies, 
representing nations of 40 millions. But the 
balance of power has been changed. It is 
estimated that Communist powers have al- 
ready poured over $100 million worth of arms 
into Egypt. This was done swiftly, efficiently 
and with the aid of Communist technicians, 
Hanson Baldwin, the military expert of the 
New York Times, wrote on January 4: “The 
Communist contract with Egypt is believed 
to provide for delivery of about 200 MIG—15 
jet fighters, 30 IL-28 jet light bombers, about 
150 to 200 Stalin III and T-34 tanks and 6 to 
10 submarines.” 

- The Egyptians are now boasting that these 
“arms are already in the front in such num- 
bers that it is too late for Israel to launch 
a preventive war.” Experts say that Egypt 
now has air superiority, which may mean that 
Tel Aviv, Haifa and Jewish Jerusalem could 
be destroyed by Egyptians perhaps with the 
aid of Russian technicians flying MIG-15 jet 
fighters and IL-28 jet light bombers. This 
could happen so swiftly that the U. N. Secu- 
rity Council, hastily called together for such 
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an exigency, would find itself with an accom- 
plished fact. Can you not then appreciate 
the concern of Israel and its friends for de- 
fensive weapons necessary for survival? 

The British also have permitted the ship- 
ment of surplus, arms to Egypt, including 
180-190 World War II Valentine tanks of 16 
guns, each, 24 Bren gun carriers and 45 
armored cars. This is in violation of the 1950 
Tripartite Declaration designed to prevent an 
arms race in the Middle East and to preserve 
the balance of power. 

Through the northern tier pact our own 
Government has been sending arms to Iraq, 
which to this day has not signed an armistice 
with Israel and has publicly recommitted it- 
self even after signing the Baghdad Treaty, 
to solidarity with the Arab states in their 
hostility to Israel. 

Ringed by hostile steel, Israel stands alone. 
The Russians are committed to the Arab 
states because that is their way of weakening 
the West and of driving the United States, 
Britain and France from the Middle East, 
North Africa and the whole African con- 
tinent. The British, for their own imperial 
interests, also continue to court the Arabs. 
The French are preoccupied with their own 
troubles in North Africa. And the United 
States for some time now has hesitated to 
take the positive action necessary to help 
Israel to survive. It has given Israel no 
arms to offset the military aid provided to the 
Arabs from many sources, including our own 
arsenals. It has offered Israel no implement- 
able security treaty even though it has secu- 
rity treaties with 44 nations. I do not over- 
look Secretary Dulles’ historic offer of August 
26. I point out that this was predicated on 
prior agreements between Israel and the 
Arabs which simply are not possible at the 
present time., And in the ensuing 6 months 
nothing further has been done to offer similar 
guaranties against aggression to states, such 
as Israel, which desire peace in the Near 
East. There has not even been the an- 
nouncement of any economic aid to Israel 
in the current fiscal year. 

Thus, Israel stands isolated and insecure. 
This makes for a tense and explosive situa- 
tion. The lack of positive, helpful action 
by the United States weakens the moderates 
and plays into the hands of the extremists. 
Every reasonable person is opposed to war, 
in Israel as here, but sometimes life forces 
its own logic, sometimes people act out of 
desperation. Time is running out. To meet 
these dangers I urge wise, early helpful ac- 
tion by the United States Government. 

First, there should be the sale of arms 
without delay to enable Israel to survive. 
Survival is the first need, the first duty of 
any organism. There is imminent danger of 
the destruction of Israel by Arabs with 
arms provided by the Great Powers. This 
can and must be averted without delay by 
the immediate shipment of United States 
defense arms to Israel in concurrence with 
the language and real intent of the Tripar- 
tite Declaration. 

Secretary Dulles’ promise of guaranties 
against aggression should now be renewed 
with the offer held out explicitly to any and 
all states in the Near East that are opposed 
to aggression and desire peace. Even if Israel 
alone accepts the offer, there is less danger to 
the United States in such a commitment 
than in the explosive, uncontrolled tensions 
that obtain today. The very fact that the 
United States would be ready to guarantee 
against aggression would prove to be a stabi- 
lizing factor in the situation, 

The United States should not surrender to 
blackmail. If we were to kowtow to Egypt 
in order to counteract actual or alleged 
Communist offers, our world position would 
become unbearable. If we were to sacrifice 
our friends for fear of our enemies, how 
many friends would we have left in the 
shrinking world of freedom? This is the con- 
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text in which we should look at the sug- 
gestions emanating from Britain which 
would truncate little Israel or throw a cor- 
ridor across her midst. Are we so sure 
that we want to make it easier for the Rus- 
sions to get from the Middle East into 
Egypt? Has the recent behavior of the 
Jordanians moved us to give them easy 
access to the Mediterranean? Two days after 
we helped to usher Jordan into membership 
in the United Nations, the American flag was 
torn down in Amman. Apart from moral 
obligations, our own self-interest should 
move us to support our friends and to be 
wary of those who aid and abet our foes. 
Who is bringing Russian submarines and 
Russian crews into the Mediterranean to 
menace our Sixth fleet? Israel or Egypt? 
Shall we reward Nassar for it? 

Or shall we strengthen our one true and 
committed friend in the Near East? I must 
point out that this is not a one-way street. 
Israel has much to give. Her army is tough 
and mobile. Its morale is excellent. Israel 
possesses technical skills and the industry 
to meet many technical needs. She has 
found oil, and more will be forthcoming. 

If Napoleon was right, that in war the 
morale factors are to the military as 3 to 1, 
the people of Israel have much to con- 
tribute to the defense of democracy. Un- 
like the Arabs who are ruled either by 
feudalistic dictators, or by wobbly, wilful, 
temporary governments, they operate suc- 
cessfully and in stability under a democratic 
government. Ideologically they are com- 
mitted to the West. Their basic needs have 
been, and in the future can be met by the 
West. They have the active concern, the 
devotion of the Jews of the world, except 
behind the Iron Curtain, where the Jews 
are not free to express themselves. Let me 
say plainly for myself and for the over- 
whelming majority of Jews who are repre- 
sented in this conference, that we will not 
let Israel down. In our generation we have 
seen too many Jews die needlessly through 
the indifference of others. We will do every- 
thing in our power to enable Israel and 
her people and those who find haven in 
Israel to survive. 

We believe this and do this as American 
citizens, convinced that this is consistent 
with both the humanitarian tradition of 
this country and its current needs. Some- 
thing new and wonderful came into the 
world when the United States was estab- 
lished. It was built by pioneers seeking 
freedom. It brought a luminous message of 
hope to the oppressed peoples of the world. 

Something new and wonderful came into 
the world with Israel’s establishment. It, 
too, is being built by pioneers seeking free- 
dom. It, too, shows the way to emancipa- 
tion for backward and oppressed peoples. 
It is my prayer, my hope, that these two 
democracies will be drawn together by their 
common needs and common aspirations and 
by their common devotion to the free way 
of life. 


DECLARATION 
PREAMBLE 


At the call of the presidents of 17 major 
American Jewish organizations, this emer- 
gency conference has convened in Washing- 
ton to consider the deepening crisis in the 
Near East which threatens the peace and 
security of America and the Free World 
and directly menaces the future of Israel. 


I. THE BALANCE OF ARMS 


Soviet imperialism has now moved into 
the Near East. The Czech-Egyptian arms 
agreement exposes the entire area to pene- 
tration by Communist arms, agents, tech- 
nicians and propagandists. 

Communist weapons can only equip Egypt 
to accelerate its attacks, to intimidate Israel 
and to spawn neutralist Arab alliances in 
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the Soviet design to obstruct the efforts of 
the democracies to strengthen the frontiers 
of freedom. 

Military equipment also flows to other 
Arab states. The United Kingdom equips 
the Jordan Arab Legion and the Iraqi Army 
and has supplied large shipments of tanks 
and other material to Egypt. Our Govern- 
ment has made arms available to Iraq with- 
out requiring reimbursement. 

This is a violation of the Tripartite Dec- 
laration of 1950 by which the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France committed 
themselves to prevent aggression and to 
maintain the military balance in the Near 
East. This military balance has now been 
destroyed. 

Israel has appealed to the United States 
for arms to restore that balance so that she 
may defend herself from aggression long 
and publicly threatened by the Arab states. 
This is vital if war is to be averted in the 
Near East. 

We call upon the Department of State to 
grant Israel’s request to buy arms for de- 
fense without delay. 


II, A SECURITY GUARANTEE 


Our Government has entered into security 
pacts with 44 nations in Europe and Asia to 
unite the peoples of the free world in the 
preservation of peace. It should extend this 
system of collective security to Israel. Such 
an undertaking would be a logical develop- 
ment of the tripartite declaration. 

On August 26, 1955, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles advocated security guaranties 
with Israel and with the Arab States, but 
conditioned them on Arab-Israel agreement. 
But the mounting threat of war, growing out 
of the export to Egypt of Communist arms 
and intrigue, makes it imperative. that our 
Government enter into such treaty engage- 
ments without waiting for final agreements 
between Israel and its neighbors. 

An engagement by the United States to 
help preserve the peace should not be con- 
ditioned on Arab consent and thus made 
subject to Arab veto. 

We therefore urge our Government imme- 
diately to negotiate a security treaty with 
Israel and with such of the Arab States as 
are ready to join in the promotion and pres- 
ervation of the peace. 

We trust that Congress will give favorable 
consideration to such treaties or any other 
legislation for maintaining an arms balance 
and safeguarding collective security. 


II. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


A large-scale program for economic devel- 
opment in the Near East is now being planned 
by our Government. The raising of living 
standards and the encouragement of region- 
al economic cooperation will promote peace 
and democratic institutions. Israel is a 
graphic demonstration project of how Ameri- 
can aid can stimulate development within a 
country which guards individual liberty and 
preserves free institutions. 

We note with approval the repeated decla- 
rations of the Israel Government of its will- 
ingness to accept the principle of compensa- 
tion for abandoned Arab refugee property, 
and in this connection, we welcome the an- 
nouncement by Secretary of State Dulles 
that our Government is ready to assist in 
programs looking to the compensation and 
resettlement of the Arab refugees. As organ- 
izations interested in the problems of all 
humanity, we applaud these efforts and we 
encourage the governments involved to ex- 
pedite the solution. 

We trust that American aid to Israel will 
continue and that any large-scale economic 
program for the Near East will stress the 
importance of cooperation by all nations in 
the region and will bring about the termi- 
nation of all blockades and boycotts, which 
defeat and obstruct the efforts of our Gov- 
ernment to raise living standards. s 
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IV. THE PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE 


We call upon our Government to make 
every effort to promote an honorable peace 
settlement in the Near East. 

Israel’s repeated offers to enter into peace 
negotiations have been rebuffed by the Arab 
States which have made impossible demands 
on Israel for territorial and other concessions. 

We note with regret an official utterance 
by the United Kingdom advocating that 
Israel yield territory to purchase Arab accept- 
ance of Israel’s existence, a view echoed in 
some quarters in our Government. We are 
opposed to any efforts to force unacceptable 
conditions which violate the integrity and 
sovereignty of the parties. We urge ur Gov- 
ernment to decline to advocate peace on such 
terms or conditions. 

Our country rejects appeasement as a pol- 
icy for ourselves. We must not impose it 
as a policy on others. 

Tiny Israel has 8,000 square miles and a 
growing population. Her land-rich Arab 
neighbors are spread across an area of 2.5 
million square miles. Any pressure on Israel 
for cession of territory would serve to reward 
those who have turned to the Kremlin and 
to encourage them to make new and unend- 
ing demands. The dismemberment of Israel 
would be as catastrophic for America and the 
free world as the dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia was for European democracy. 

In the forthcoming talks between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Prime Minister Bden, 
we urge our Government to make it un- 
equivocally clear that we will not partici- 
pate in any program which requires the 
truncation or mutilation of Israel. , 

We earnestly pray that our Government 
will always be guided by the highest moral 
and ethical principles in efforts to achieve 
peace in the Near East. To aid in the de- 
fense of Israel at this critieal hour is to 
strengthen America’s own best interests. 

The American Jewish community will for- 
ever be proud of the significant role it has 
played in the rebirth of Israel. Accordingly, 
this Conference of American Jewish leader- 
ship reaffirms its determination to work for 
Israel's security, to promote her strength, to 
consolidate her economy and to help her ful- 
fiill her great destiny under divine guid- 
ance. 

We are now engaged in a titanic contest 
with the Soviet Union to win the friendship 
and adherence of many millions of uncom- 
mitted peoples throughout the world. These 
millions will test the vitality and moral 
strength of democracy by the readiness of 
our country to stand firmly with those who, 
like ourselves, are dedicated to the practice 
and preservation of freedom. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DECLARATIONS 
THE ARAB BOYCOTT 


The Arab countries maintain an unrelent- 
ing boycott and blockade of Israel in viola- 
tion of United Nations decisions and prin- 
ciples. These practices have been directed 
not only against Israel. Americans dealing 
with Arab countries have been warned 
against any kind of commerce with Israel 
and have even been asked to disclose the 
religious affiliation of employees. Ameri- 
can citizens have been denied visas to enter 
Arab countries solely on the ground of their 
religion—a discrimination which has been 
practiced even against members of the Armed 
Forces. Such discrimination is repugnant 
to American principles, and we note with 
Satisfaction that our Government has re- 
corded objections. We urge our Government 
to take vigorous measures to terminate such 
practices. 

ARAB PROPAGANDA AGAINST AMERICANS 

Diplomatic representatives of certain Arab 
governments in the United States have in- 
fringed upon American hospitality by using 
the public platform to vilify Americans for 
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their friendship for Israel. They have 
spread propaganda injurious to American 
Jewish citizens and institutions, and have 
even acted in concert with notorious hate- 
mongers. We urge our Government to in- 
form the Arab governments responsible that 
this country does not tolerate the abuse of 
American citizens by foreign diplomats or at- 
tempts on their part to foment hatreds and 
to set Americans against Americans. 


Foreign Policy in the Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
entitled “The Fruits of Expediency” 
which appeared in the February 21, 1956, 
issue of the Boston Daily Globe. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FRUITS OF EXPEDIENCY 


The foreign-flag freighter James Monroe 
is nosing her way through the Atlantic, 
bound for Saudi Arabia with 18 tanks that 
country has purchased from the United 
States. Behind her, she leaves an American 
public thoroughly confused as to Washing- 
ton’s policies in the explosive Middle East. 

That confusion has not been clarified this 
past weekend by the singular performance 
of the Department of State. Last Thursday 
the United Press learned that these tanks 
and other military equipment were being 
quietly loaded on the freighter in Brooklyn. 

Queried in Washington, the Department 
at first professed ignorance. After a storm of 
protest exploded in Congress and elsewhere, 
the State Department early Friday morning 
announced that shipment of these heavy 
arms to one of the Arab States was halted 
by order of the President. Thereupon of- 
ficials in Saudi Arabia hinted that, unless 
they are sold arms by the United States, 
American airbase rights in their country 
would be canceled next June. Late Satur- 
day Washington announced that the em- 
bargo had been lifted. 

In its statement, the Department of State 
said it found the sale of tanks to Saudi 
Arabia conformed in all respects to our Gov- 
ernment’s policy; that the purchase was 
made last summer; and that all relevant 
agreements had been carefully checked at 
that time; and that our Government’s aim is 
to avoid any contribution to an arms race 
between Israel and the Arab States, which 
have publicly sworn to destroy it. 

Meantime, for nearly a year, the Republic 
of Israel had been pleading for the right 
to buy modern heavy weapons to maintain 
its relative strength, vis-a-vis the Arab States. 
They were not forthcoming. Declaring 
that the Tripartite Declaration among the 
United States, Britain, and France, of May 
1950, pledged them to maintain the bal- 
ance, these nations took Israel’s requests 
under consideration. 

Nothing happened, however, until Septem- 
ber 1955. Then Russia suddenly announced 
an $80 million arms deal with Egypt, de- 
liveries on which began within 60 days. 
These have included heavy tanks, heavy and 
light artillery, up to 200 MIG jet fighters, 
an unknown number of jet bombers, 10 
submarines, training crews, and other equip- 
ment. 
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On Sunday last, Dictator Nasser of Egypt 
reviewed his new Russian jet fighters and 
announced “Egypt is ready for war.” The 
Communists have shattered the West’s mo- 
noply position on the arming of the Middle 
East. Since September Saudi Arabia and 
Syria have joined in a military alliance with 
Egypt; and Russian offers of arms have mul- 
tiplied among Arab States. 

Israel’s redoubled pleas for the right to 
supplement her defenses have meantime 
been taken under further consideration at 
Washington, while Britain has been ship- 
ping planes, tanks and heavy weapons to 
Israel’s neighbors, Jordan and Iraq. 

What is our policy in the Middle East? 
Has expediency—and fantastically foolish 
expediency at that—replaced principle? 

Why is Israel, the second strongest state 
in the Middle East, staunchly dedicated to 
democratic freedom, being dallied with? 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
wants to know, and is asking Secretary 
Dulles. The American people also would 
like to know. 

One hundred noted citizens have asked 
the President for a careful restudy of our 
foreign policy. The Middle East would be 
an excellent place to begin. 


Cooperation and the American Way of 
Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from a speech by Clyde T. Ellis, general 
manager of National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, at the 14th An- 
nual Meeting of the NRECA in January 
1956. This is a very timely speech and 
deserves thoughtful consideration. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COOPERATION AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
(By Clyde T. Ellis, NRECA General Manager) 


FREEDOM AND ABUNDANCE ARE THE AMERICAN 
WAY 


What is the American way? Well, to the 
monopolist, yearning for increased profits, 
anything crossing his path is un-American. 
The American way is his way. 3 

But to most people the American way con- 
sists of certain fundamental principles— 
principles intended to achieve the greatest 
good for the greatest number: 

1. Freedom of speech and press. 

2. Freedom of religious belief and practice. 

3. Freedom of political belief and action, 

4. Freedom of enterprise—that is, free- 
dom of economic life, freedom from domina- 
tion by either private monopoly or govern- 
ment, and freedom from coercion. 

We all know the meaning of the first three 
freedoms, but point 4 is too often abbrevi- 
ated to just free enterprise, and a lot of 
monopoly corporations parade under the 
guise of free enterprise to conceal their real 
nature. Most of us, when we say free enter- 
prise, means freedom of economic life, free- 
dom from domination or coercion by either 
private monopoly or government; but we 
also mean individual freedom of access to 
our Nation's natural resources, and the right 
and opportunity to improve our lot in life 
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through individual effort, through coopera- 
tion with others or through government. 

Whatever the propagandists may say, 
America, to the common folks, has always 
meant freedom and abundance—and abun- 
dance has been the product not only of a rich 
heritage of natural resources but of the free- 
dom of millions of men to think and work 
and develop those resources—and them- 
selves—free from the crippling grip of pri- 
vate monopoly. r 

It is because of the American freedom and 
opportunity that we are here today. Left 
to priváte monopoly, most rural areas would 
still be in the dark and the blessings of elec- 
trically powered, labor-saving devices would 
still be something to see in the cities or to 
read about in magazines. But we did not 
leave it to monopoly. In America, we did 
not have to leave it to private monopoly 
forever. We took the bit in our own teeth 
and, in the finest of American democratic 
traditions, we set about the task of supply- 
ing ourselves with electric power. 

Therefore it was not private monopoly 
which lighted the rural areas of America. 
It was real free enterprise, the freedom to co- 
operate together, through cooperatives and 
through the people’s own government, that 
has given us this key to abundance. It is 
not we who have employed any un-American 
tactics or engaged in any un-American ac- 
tivities—for we are free enterprise and pri- 
vate property and democratic action all rolled 
together. 

THE SOURCES OF POWER OVER MEN 


Political and economic controls are the 
sources of power over men. He who would 
regiment people must control either govern- 
mental or economic power or both. 

Short of military dictatorship, economic 
power is the supreme coercive power. 
Sooner or later he who controls the means 
of life—the means of producing goods and 
services—gains the whip hand over his fel- 
low men. So long as the concentration of 
economic power is not too great, so long as 
there is a preponderance of free competitive 
enterprise, it is impossible for a few men to 
use economic power to dominate the rest. 

Political power, in a democratic nation, 
stems from the people. Political power, at 
any given time, is the result of the ability of 
a man or a party to secure the consent of the 
people, in the form of votes for office. 

Those holding or seeking power over their 
fellow men use various devices. In other 
countries military and police power are 
sometimes used by those in control of gov- 
vernment. But propaganda is a major tool 
of all power-seeking groups everywhere, eco- 
nomic and political. It is by propaganda 
that the people are persuaded or brain- 
washed into accepting arbitrary rule, 
whether by business or government. 

Propaganda power is largely a function of 
economic power. In the struggle to control 
the minds of men today the purse can easily 
become master of the pen, unless vigilant 
people prevent it. 

JEFFERSON, LINCOLN, AND LIBERTY 


The most persistent stream of economic 
philosophy that has poured down the years 
in American life has been that stemming 
from Thomas Jefferson. 

His own writings and those of his follow- 
ers emphasized that the basic foundations 
of a free people are economic freedom, in- 
cluding equality of opportunity, and the 
absence of private monopoly and concen- 
trated wealth. 

Since about 95 percent of all Americans 
lived on farms at that time, land was the 
basic resource. In Europe, feudal totali- 
tarianism rested upon monopoly control of 
the land. Consequently, the Jeffersonians 
insisted that this Nation should be a Na- 
tion of free farmers. 

Writing to his friend James Madison from 
France in 1785, Jefferson told of the poverty 
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and misery there which had resulted from 
the concentration in ownership of land and 
other wealth. 

In this letter he said: 

“Legislators cannot invent too many de- 
vices for subdividing property * * * (one) 
means of silently lessening the inequality 
of property is to exempt all from taxation 
below a certain point, and to tax the higher 
portions of property in geometrical progres- 
sion as they rise. * * * The small landhold- 
ers are the most precious part of a State.” 1 

In the early decades of the American Re- 
public, there were two views regarding dis- 
position of the Government land resources, 
which belonged to all the people. One view 
was that the land should be given away as 
subsidies or sold for a song to the big-land 
companies; the other—that of the Jeffer- 
sonians—was that it should be made avail- 
able in small homesteads to those who 
desired to clear and improve and till it. 

Abraham Lincoln was a devoted Jeffer- 
sonian. It was Lincoln who said, “The prin- 
ciples of Jefferson are the definitions and 
axioms of a free society.”* In the presi- 
dential campaign of 1860, Lincoln cham- 
pioned the Jeffersonian view. A few days 
before his inauguration he stated: 

“In regard to the homestead law, I have 
to say that insofar as the Government lands 
can be disposed of, I am in favor of cutting 
up the wild lands into parcels, so that every 
poor man may have a home.” 3 

The culmination of this struggle was the 
passage of the Homestead Act in 1863 dur- 
ing Lincoln’s administration. The Home- 
stead Act established a positive preference— 
an antimonopoly clause—for the people in 
the public domain—once and for all. 

The passage of the Homestead Act marked 
the end of the principal struggles over land 
resources, but the Civil War also marked 
the rise of the great corporation. Small 
farmers had always feared big Government 
and centralization of governmental power. 
Now they were outflanked. It was not Gov- 
ernment as such which threatened to de- 
stroy liberty; it was the giant corporation, 
usually Government aided and subsidized. 

Abraham Lincoln foresaw the struggle 
which lay ahead. Writing to a friend in 1864, 
he said: 

“I see in the near future a crisis approach- 
ing that unnerves me and causes me to 
tremble for the safety of my country. As 
a result of the war, corporations have been 
entrenched and an era of corruption in high 
places will follow. I feel at this moment 
more anxiety for the safety of my country 
than ever before, even in the midst of 
war.” 4 


UNITED STATES HAS ALWAYS BEEN ANTIMONOP- 
OLY AND PRO-COOPERATIVE 


The people of the United States have al- 
ways been antimonopoly and pro-coopera- 
tive. The Revolutionary War had been 
fought, among other things, to end the 
monopoly privileges of British trading com- 
panies in the colonies: The effect of that 
war was to wipe out private monopolies in 
the colonies and the United States. 

Substantial private monopolies had not 
emerged again until the rise of the big cor- 
porations during and after the Civil War. 
Beginning in the decades following the Civil 
War, the farmers pushed through bill after 
bill in both the State and Federal Govern- 
ments designed to prevent and destroy pri- 
vate monopoly. Outstanding among the ear- 
lier laws were the old State Granger Acts, 
the Sherman Antitrust Act and the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. In the next half- 
century the Federal statute books became 
studded with such antimonopoly measures 
as the Clayton Act, the Federal Power Act, 
the Securities and Exchange Act, the Com- 
munications Act, the Natural Gas Act, the 
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Robinson-Patman Act, and the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act. 

Let me read the purpose of the first of 
our country’s principal antimonopoly legis- 
lation from one of. the leading reference 
works on the law. Here is what it says: 

“Broadly stated, the purpose of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act is the preservation of a 
system of free competitive economic enter- 
prise and the protection of the public against 
the evils incident to monopolies.” 5 

There is no question in terms of the legis- 
lation and court decisions that in this coun- 
try monopolies are not a part of the free 
enterprise system. Moreover, they are illegal 
except in those rare instances where they 
have been specifically permitted by statute 
to exist. 

And during the same period, the legisla- 
tures and the Congress began deliberate 
policies and programs sponsoring or favoring 
cooperative-type enterprise in order to im- 
prove the farmers’ bargaining position and 
as a countervailing power against monop- 
olies. These included farmers’ cooperative 
production and marketing laws, Federal 
power marketing laws and the REA Act.® 

These and other laws and court decisions 
recognize and establish the cooperatives as 
a legitimate part of the free, competitive 
enterprise system. 

Surely if tradition, law, and court deci- 
sions are the guide, it is monopoly and not 
cooperation which is un-American. 

Despite the laws, however, the trend to- 
ward private monopolies continued, and, 
particularly in the public utilities field, 
there was a tendency to tolerate and legalize 
them within whatever limits it was believed 
they could be regulated. In doing so, how- 
ever, the Congress, the legislatures and the 
courts held that “A public utility is not a 
private enterprise’? because in return for 
granting it monopoly privileges and freeing 
it from competition the lawmaking bodies 
provided that the utilities should give up 
their right to exploit the market free of 
regulation. 

But Congress and the legislatures over- 
looked one little loophole. They overlooked 
dehorning the private utility monopolies of 
the right to engage in unlimited propaganda 
activities. Consequently, for years now & 
vast and clever brainwashing campaign has 
been underway to convince the people that 
the privately owned public utility monopoly 
is the American way but that the farmers’ 
electric cooperatives are not. 

We of the rural electrics don’t engage in 
the un-American-like practice of branding 
respectable citizens “un-American” but it 
seems to me the time has come that we 
must reply. We must reply with the un- 
challengeable truth that as between co-ops 
and monopoly, only monopoly has been de- 
clared inimical to the American free enter- 
prise system. 


FARMERS HAVE ALWAYS FOUGHT MONOPOLY 


Throughout American history every major 
effort to keep the economy free and com- 
petitive rather than regimented and monop- 
olistic has either originated with or been 
strongly supported by the farmers. The 
reason is simple. The farmers often find 
themselves ground between the millstones 
of high costs and low farm prices. This is 
because the farmer practices free competitive 
enterprise in an economic game where most 
of the other players have switched the rules 
and are practicing restricted output and 
monopoly pricing. 

Whenever the farmer has stirred under 
economic pressures, or struggled to secure 
something he needed, like electricity, he has 
had four alternatives: 

1. One was to seek Government ownership 
of the monopoly industries that oppressed 
him. But the farmer never wanted that. 
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Instead, he has taken the other alterna- 
tives: 

2: He has attempted to persuade Govern- 
ment to regulate against the worst monop- 
olistic abuses in rail rates, interest rates, 
insurance rates and rates on elevator service, 
ginning, compressing, etc.; or 

3. After his long attempts to regulate 
monopoly failed, he has called in the power 
of the Federal Government to help restore 
some of the balance, as in prices; or 

4. He has endeavored to use cooperatives 
to obtain a better break in grading or mar- 
keting his products, to reduce his costs below 
some monopoly-fixed level, and to obtain 
electric service. 

The so-called regulated industries have 
fought back with smokescreens of propa- 
ganda, have had their clever lawyers battle 
incessantly in the courts, and have even 
captured many of the regulatory bodies 
themselves—all at the consumers’ expense 
for they are allowed their profits over and 
above these so-called expenses. 

Of the four alternatives, the farmers’ ef- 
forts through the use of Federal assistance 
in the area of price supports and credit 
and his efforts to inject competition and 
obtain needed services through the develop- 
ment of cooperatives have been much more 
successful. 


TREND IS STILL TOWARD MONOPOLY—WITH THE 
GOVERNMENT AS PROMOTER 


But despite all these activities by the 
farmers and others, the American economy 
has continued its trend toward concentra- 
tion and monopoly. 

The big combines of private empires, with 
the power trust in the lead, spend hundreds 
of millions a year trying to prove to the 
American people that monopoly and bigness 
and the power to control people and influ- 
ence Government are wholly unrelated and 
that hundred-million-dollar and billion- 
dollar corporations—monopolies and all— 
are really just like one-mule farms or corner 
grocery stores. They say or imply that mo- 
nopoly does not exist, that our economy, 
dominated by a handful of big corporations, 
is really one of completely free competitive 
enterprise.® 

Last fall two economics professors, Doctors 
Horace Gray and Walter Adams, of the Uni- 
versities of Illinois and Michigan, published 
a revealing book called Monopoly in Amer- 
ica—The Government as Promoter. They 
document many Government activities 
which, despite the antitrust laws, extend 
Special privileges and subsidies to monopoly. 
In language which must raise the blood 
Pressure of the whole private electric indus- 
try, they say: 

“Among all the devices used by Govern- 
Ment to promote monopoly, public utility or 
Public interest regulation is in some respects 
perhaps the worst * * * the monopolist, 
aware of his strategic advantages, becomes 
increasingly demanding and arrogant. In the 
end the servant becomes the master * * * 
(and) society must in one way or another 
Subsidize the monopolist to induce a toler- 
able level of economic performance” (p. 39). 

Regulation is no substitute for competi- 

On, the authors contend, because regula- 
tory agencies just cannot do the job. 

“More particularly, however, they (the ad- 
Vocates of utility monopoly with regulation) 
completely misapprehended the nature of 
legalized private monopoly * * * its re- 
Sourcefulness, its ruthlessness, its economic 
and political power, its capacity to evade 
or subvert public regulation” (p. 43). 

But, they say, even at the same time that 
Government has been failing miserably in 
its half-hearted attempt to regulate monop- 
olies, it has been resorting more and more to 
Government grants of privilege and subsidy 
to them. Among the subsidies mentioned 
are the billions of dollars of free gifts to the 
ee 
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power companies in the form of accelerated 
tax write-offs to induce them to do what the 
companies say they are ready, willing, and 
anxious to do anyway. These subsidies, the 
benefits of which they refuse to pass on to 
their customers—including 694 rural electric 
systems—amount to more than either the 
Government’s total investment in the Fed- 
eral power program or its total loans for 
rural electrification, 

Power companies and other big business 
mergers, and the gobbling up of smaller com- 
panies, partly through the devices of holding 
companies controls, are the order of the day. 

For example, let us examine thé structure 
and manipulation of the new Pacific North- 
west Power Co. (recently incorporated in 
Oregon). Pacific Northwest is to be a $50- 
million joint subsidiary of four major utility 
companies—the Portland General Electric 
Co. (incorporated in Oregon), the Pacific 
Power & Light Co., of Oregon (incorporated 
in Maine), the Washington Water Power Co. 
(incorporated in Washington), and the 
Montana Power Co. (incorporated in New 
Jersey). It has been organized to exploit for 
profit purposes Federal hydro sites in the 
Northwest and has already filed on three 
of them—Bruces Eddy, Pleasant Valley, and 
Mountain Sheep, all in Idaho. 

Each of the holding companies of this 
$50-million subsidiary would normally be 
subject to Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission regulation under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. To avoid the 
financial disclosures and regulation required 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
these four companies are urging legislation 
which would exempt them completely from 
SEC jurisdiction under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. No less than four 


bills have been introduced in this Congress _ 


to exempt these companies from SEC regu- 
lation. $ 

One of these companies, the Pacific Power 
& Light Co., has in its own right recently 
absorbed three smaller companies: the 
Mountain States Power Co. of Oregon (in- 
corporated in Delaware), the Northwestern 
Electric Co. of Oregon (incorporated in 
Washington), and the Western Public Serv. 
ice Co. of Wyoming (incorporated in Dela- 
ware). Another, the Washington Water 
Power Co., just missed taking over the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. of Washington (in- 
corporated in Massachusetts) when strong 
rumors became prevalent that Washington 
Water Power Co. was operating through what 
was termed a fake Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co. stockholders’ committee. This 
deal was the subject of a congressional in- 
vestigation this past summer. 

It is interesting to note that according to 
FPC records, of the 40 major voting stock- 
holders of record in these four big utility 
companies which jointly own the Pacific 
Northwest Co., 17 are in New York, 5 in 
Wilmington, Del., and only 6 are west of the 
Mississippi—6 out of 40. One New York 
security house is a major holder of record 
in all four companies. We think the evi- 
dence strongly indicates that the effective 
control of these and many other utility 
companies rests with eastern financial in- 
terests. 

Washington Water Power's recent gobbling 
up of the Stevens County rural electric sys- 
tem was such a small incident in the opera- 
tions of that immense private empire that 
SEC and FPC will probably never even hear 
of it. 


i Basic Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed- 
ited by P. S. Foner, Halcyon House, New 
York, 1950, pp. 519-520. 

2 Lincoln’s Complete Works, by Francis D, 
Tandy, vol. V, p. 126. 

® Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, 
Nicolay & Hay, vol. 1, p. 1905. 

4 Letter to W. P. Elkins. 

*52 Corpus Juris Secundum, p. 972. 
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*Legal Phases of Cooperative Associations 
(Bulletin No. 50, May 1942), Farm Credit 
Administration, USDA, by Judge L. 8S. 
Hulbert. 

1 Quotation from Public Utilities Regulae 
tion, by Herman H. Trachsel, p. 51. 

8 So successful is this propaganda that two 
noted economists wrote, in 1955; “And, most 
important perhaps, the public aversion and 
hostility to concentrated power has appar- 
ently been superseded by an attitude of tol- 
eration and uncritical acceptance.” (p. 173) 
This is partly the result of the failure of the 
free press to tell the people the facts. “In 
lurid headlines they (the country’s editors) 
warned of the dangers of creeping socialism, 
but said little about corporate giantism.” 
(p. 176) (“Monopoly in America—The Gov- 
ernment as Promoter” by Adams and Gray, 
McMillan Publishing Co., 1955.) 


Alaska’s Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pleasure that I present an editorial 
on the constitution for the future State 
of Alaska as it appeared in the Great 
Falls (Mont.) Tribune for February 29, 
1956: 

ALASKA'S CONSTITUTION WRITTEN 

Alaska’s proposed State constitution has 
been written and duly signed by 54 of the 55 
convention delegates. One delegate declined 
to sign because of objection to certain pro- 
visions. Before the proposed constitution 
goes into effect it will have to be ratified by 
the citizens of the Territory and Alaskan 
statehood will have to be approved by Con- 
gress. 

The new constitution is being hailed by 
political-science researchers as “one of the 
finest documents of its type ever written.” 
John E. Bebout, assistant director of the 


‘National Municipal League of this country, 


comments: “It is not based on regional or 
group interests. It includes only the funda- 
mentals, and it sifts out the best of the 
United States experience.” 

Of its drafting, the Fairbanks Daily News- 
Miner comments editorially: 

“Men and women from all parts of the Ter- 
ritory, who represent virtually every shade 
of political creed and vastly different back- 
grounds, gathered for 75 days to thresh out 
deep and serious problems concerning this 
constitution. 

“In the heat of the most bitter controversy 
that flared, political considerations remained 
buried. Furthermore, the delegates remained 
to the end, welded together by a realization 
of the importance of their task. 

“It was obvious that regional or group 
considerations were not part of their delib- 
erations. They worked together for the good 
of all of the Territory. | 

“The document they have completed has 
been hailed by learned political-science au- 
thorities as a model constitution. If rati- 
fied, it will stand the test of time and chang- 
ing conditions. 

“The Alaska constitutional convention did 
something else that is ‘model’ in our opinion. 
The convention proved that Alaskans of every 
political creed from every corner of the Ter- 
ritory can gather together, work for the 
common good, exhibit statesmanship on the 
highest plane, and produce results that will 
equal or exceed in wisdom and organization 
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the best such a gathering in any State of the 
Union could do.” 

Agreement in convention on the provisions 
of this constitution is further evidence that 
Alaska is ready for statehood. Congress 
should no longer delay in granting it. 


Organized Opposition 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS : 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with legislation now being con- 
sidered by the Territories and Insular 
Affairs Subcommittee of the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, I 
desire to present an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Fairbanks (Alaska) Daily 
News-Miner on February 29, 1956: 

ORGANIZED OPPOSITION 


It is sometimes amazing the manner in 
which organized opposition appears each 
time an Alaska statehood bill, or some other 
measure designed to give Alaska a bit of 
home rule comes up in Congress. $ 

We find Congressmen from many States of 
the Union vehemently against legislation 
concerning Alaska which they know little 
about. We also find newspaper attacks on 
the legislation breaking out, and usually 
there appears to be a strange similarity in 
these editorial attacks on the Alaska 
measure, 

Alaskans have long suspected that. a 
major industry which is exploiting Alaska 
resources—the salmon industry—is behind 
this staunch opposition to granting Alaskans 
their rights of citizenship. 

At present, a bill in Congress which would 
give Alaska control of its fisheries is being 
fought by the salmon interests. Here is 
proof that this industry has organized a 
major campaign that extends all over the 
Nation, in opposition to the measure now in 
Congress. 

We herein print a letter received by the 
Honorable OTTO PASSMAN, a Representative 
from Louisiana in Congress. This letter was 
written by an executive of the E. & M. 
Brokerage Co., which is a New Orleans con- 
cern and which apparently has no connec- 
tion with Alaska whatsoever. The letter 
follows: 

“Hon. Orro PASSMAN, 
“House Office Building, 

i “Washington, D.C. 

“Dear Sir: We are urgently requesting that 
amendments for bill No, H. R. 244 by Dele- 
gate BARTLETT, of Alaska, and one by Con- 
gressman UTT of California, No. H. R. 8405, 
not be passed because they are detrimental 
to the economy of the United States as a 
whole, and also a serious threat to the people 
who are involved in the selling and buying 
of products of the Alaska Fisheries. It is 
the opinion of the various segments of the 
distribution of these products that to pass 
this legislation, would be injurious to the 

of the fishing industry. , 

“The following reasons quoted herein re- 
flect the thinking of those involved in this 
industry. 

“1. The fisheries of Alaska belong to the 
Nation as a whole. 

“2. They are threatened by foreign en- 
croachment and the Territory lacks the au- 
thority to adequately safeguard the national 
interest in the field of foreign relations. 

“3. Alaska has no adequate means or staff 
to carry on the work of conserving and per- 
petuating this great national resource. 
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“4. The Territorial legislature has indi- 
cated a desire to see legislation enacted ex- 
cluding residents of continental United 
States from participating in the Alaska 
fishery. 

“5. The passage of such discriminatory leg- 
islation would deprive thousands of resi- 
dents of Washington, Oregon, California, and 
other States of their principal means of live- 
lihood, and would confiscate much of the 
capital invested there. 

“6. The proposed transfer is not supported 
by and is contrary to the best interests of 
both the Department of State and the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

“Will appreciate your every effort in op- 
posing these amendments. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“The E. & M. BROKERAGE Co. 
“L. V. MARTENSON.” 

Why is a New Orleans concern putting 
pressure on a Louisiana Congressman to block 
a bill which grants Alaska the right to con- 
trol its own resources? 

Some investigation done by a friend of 
Alaska in New Orleans brought up the fol- 
lowing facts: 

The E. & M. Brokerage Co. is a jobber for 
Royal Beauty canned salmon which is packed 
by the New England Fish Co. of Oregon. This 
Oregon fish concern has its headquarters in 
the Exchange Building in Seattle. Thus the 
pressure being put on a Louisiana Congress- 
man by a New Orleans firm can be traced 
right back to- the Seattle office of a firm 
that operates canneries in Alaska. 

Furthermore, look at the arguments of- 
fered in this letter. Aren’t they virtually the 
same statements we read in an editorial in 


a Seattle newspaper last week? Obviously,. 


the above letter is being circulated through 
many channels throughout the United 
States. 

The letter itself contains false statements 
to which the News-Miner replied in an edi- 
torfal last week. 

At least we know who our enemies are in 
our battle to achieve statehood for Alaska. 
It is obvious that the salmon industry will 
go to great ends to protect the interests this 
industry has in Alaska. 

Actually, we wonder what this industry 
has to protect? The salmon runs have been 
virtually depleted under Federal control. 
The salmon industry has exercised so much 
influence over Interior Department policies 
that the fisheries resource in Alaska has 
been almost exhausted. Yet, the industry 
wants to perpetuate Federal control. 

The selfish, greedy attitude of the salmon 
industry is a major obstacle to progress and 
expansion in Alaska. It is a terrible thing 
to say, but we are of the opinion that Alaska 
might be further ahead today if it never 
had possessed the magnificent salmon 
fisheries. 


Conservation: A Program of Merit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 
would like to pay tribute to the memory 
of the late Col. Henry J. Weltmer, of Hi- 
awatha, in my home district of Kansas 
and to the outstanding program of soil 
conservation which he helped foster in 
my home State and the Nation. 

Agricultural interests throughout the 
country lost a stanch and leading advo- 
cate of conservation with the death of 
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Colonel Weltmer last January 14 at the 
age of 68. His final day of work before 
he was fatally stricken by a heart attack 
was spent in editing material for the 
Disseminator, a semiofficial quarterly 
publication which he originated“to dis- 
seminate information about the various 
activities of government and semi-gov- 
ernment business and activities in Brown 
County, Kans. It is fitting that his final 
activity was in the field he loved so much. 

Despite his strong home ties, how- 
ever, Colonel Weltmer’s activities were 
not confined to Kansas. His energy and 
talents always were directed toward the 
national level as he strived constantly to 
promote defense and agricultural meas- 
ures which would make his fellow Ameri- 
cans more secure and self-sufficient. 
He was an Army veteran of the Mexican 
Border and World Wars I and II, and 
served actively in the miltiary reserve 
program prior to his retirement under 
the Reserve Officers Retirement Act. He 
was a former newspapermanh, insurance 
agent, and postmaster at Hiawatha, 
where he was always active in civic af- 
fairs. 

Greatly interested in soil conservation 
practices, Colonel Weltmer had been ac- 
tive in recent years in organizing sub- 
watershed districts and promoting con- 
servation farming everywhere he went. 
I state without reservation that the late 
Henry Weltmer contributed more toward 
the progress of conservation in North- 
east Kansas than has any other individ- 
ual. The success of his efforts and those 
of his associates is clearly evident in the 
1955 reports of progress made by.the 
various soil and water conservation 
offices in my home district. 

Statistical information is usually un- 
interesting but it does give some indi- 
cation of progress made and work yet 
to be done, so I will cite those official 
figures which have been transmitted to 
me from conservation offices in my dis- 
trict. 


In Brown County during the past year 
there were 117 new conservation district 
cooperators. There remain only 306 of 
the possible 1,829 basic conservation 
plans in the county for which applica- 
tion has not been made. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, there is in the county a 
great interest in soil conservation. The 
eventual goal is best summarized in the 
most recent issue of Colonel Weltmer’s 
publication, the Disseminator: 


There remains so much to be done that 
we cannot think of lessening our efforts to- 
ward soil and water conservation. We 
should increase our activities in order that 
sometime in the foreseeable future every 
farmer in Brown County will be able to stand 
on his land and say, “I have done all that 
can be done to keep this soil here for my- 
self and my family and the generations that 
are to come.” 

Before all of the farmers in the county 
can do this, we must have every farm in 
the county with a basic plan. We will have 
242,214 acres of rotated crops; we will have 
11,457 acres in waterways; we will have 46,- 
636 acres of brush under control; we will 
have added 54,415 acres of cropland to our 
pastureland; we will have developed 1,722 
acres in wildlife area, drained 6,627 acres, 
and built more than 144 flood retarding 
structures. * * * Consider the innumera- 
ble * * * ponds which are needed for con- 
servation of water and the 12,896 miles of 
terraces which will slowly drain the water 
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into the waterways and ponds. All of this 
would indicate the years ahead will be busy 
ones and that our technicians are going to 
be much behind with their work, especially 
when you consider that they will probably 
have at least three organized watersheds in 
the county by the end of 1956. 


The 1955 annual report of the Jeffer- 
Son County Soil Conservation District in 
the State of Kansas also lists major ac- 
complishments. The district has re- 
ceived 879 applications in the 8-year 
Period it has operated. These applica- 
tions represent 166,672 acres. Basic con- 
Servation plans have been developed for 
633 of these applications and the re- 
maining applications are in initial or 
advanced stages of conservation plan- 
ning. 

Accomplishments during the past year 
are indicative of the current upward 
trend toward applying soil conservation 
Practices in Jefferson County. During 
1955, the first major irrigation project 
to occur within the district was started. 
Increased interest among bottomland 
farmers concerning irrigation indicates 
this practice will now become widespread 
and rather rapidly applied. 

Within the past year the district also 
extended help to two groups organizing 
watersheds under the Hope-Aiken Act. 
This is typical of the cooperation found 
in my home district. 

The annual report of the supervisors of 
the Nemaha County (Kans.) Soil Con- 
Servation District for 1955 shows similar 
Progress. has been made in that area. 
Community watershed activity has in- 
creased in the county, with eight addi- 
tional watersheds being formed during 
the past year. Work is progressing sat- 
eaptardly on projects already in opera- 

on. 

Nemaha County now has 25,382 acres 
in- conservation crop rotation, 33,312 
acres in contour farming, 62,202 acres in 
Stubble mulching, 3,088 acres in water- 
Way development, 13,728 acres in brush 
control, 6,990 acres in pasture planting, 
27,446 acres in proper use practices, 568 
rods in fence-row improvement, 85 miles 
in diversion construction, 1,436 acres in 
drainage, 229 ponds in construction 
Stages, 4 drop spillways, 85 drop inlets, 
303 gully-control dams with vegetated 
Spillways, 1,575 miles of terracing, and 
260 acres of water spreading. Although 
this is a fine record of accomplishment, 
Much work remains to be done in each 
Phase of conservation practice. 

Soil-conservation practices, which are 
the backbone of any watershed-develop- 
ment program, have shown a remarkable 
upswing in Leavenworth County, Kans., 
Since the first of this year due in large 
Part to the activities of the people push- 
ing for the creation of Big Stranger 
Watershed district. The Leavenworth 
Conservation office reports that applica- 
tions have been received for 170 erosion- 
Control dams, which are structures built 
in ditches and gulleys to stop further 
erosion, These structures also give the 
farmer a permanent body of water for 
livestock purposes. Applications have 

n received for 41 stockwater pond 
dams, 73 grass waterways, and 29 terrac- 
ing projects. These applications were 
received during the first 2 months of the 
year. In addition, there were many other 
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applications for other practices under 
the agricultural stabilization committee 
program, such as the initial establish- 
ment of permanent cover, seeding leg- 
umes, applying agricultural limestone, 
seeding pastures, spring development, 
seeding against erosion, diversion terrac- 
ing, drainage ditches, clearing brush and. 
trees from pastures, and leveling land for 
irrigation. 

The applications filed the first 2 
months of 1956 in Leavenworth County 
represent more soil-conservation prac- 
tices than were carried out in the county 
during the whole of 1955 and many times 
the amount done in any year prior to 
1955. This response of cooperators to 
the program is very heartening to the 
people who are backing the watershed 
district movement, since it indicates very 
clearly that the people want the project 
to be carried out. The success of the 
program is very largely due to the work 
of the subdistrict committees working in 
cooperation. The men of these commit- 
tees have been giving much of their time 
and effort, holding meetings and making 
calls from farm to farm in an attempt 
to line up every farm in the watershed 
of Big Stranger Creek for the program, 

The _ tricounty—Atchison-Jefferson- 
Leavenworth—steering committee for 
the watershed association, in a meeting 
March 8 at Leavenworth, started pro- 
ceedings toward the filing of a petition 
with the Governor’s water resources 
board for a charter for the watershed 
association. The group is also taking 
steps for filing an application with the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for Federal assistance under the Hope- 
Aiken Act, Public Law 566. 

Doniphan County, also in my home 
district, ranks second in its area for soil- 
conservation work accomplished. The 
annual report of the board of supervisors 
for 1955 shows there were 43 new co- 
operators who signed up with the district 
and there were 28 basic farm plans com- 
pleted. Soil surveys were made on 6,450 
acres. Among cooperators there were 
3,002 acres in conservation crop rotation, 
2,945 acres of contour farming, 97 acres 
of stubble mulching, and 140 acres of 
waterways developed. There were brush 
control programs on 162 acres, deferred 
grazing on 5,100 acres, pasture planting 
on 1,122 acres, and tree planting for 
windbreaks on 1 acre. Members of the 
district constructed 2.7 miles of diver- 
sions, provided drainage on 876 acres, 
constructed 1 pond, built 29 drop inlet 
dams, erected 8 drop spillway dams, and 
completed 116.4 miles of terraces. In 
part, the report reads as follows: 

Last year was dry and at the same time 
some flash floods occurred. In both cases 
the work of the Soil Conesrvation Service 
proved its value. No longer do we feel we 
cannot afford it, but rather that we cannot 
afford to be without it. 

Farm prices slowed down our work in some 
cases, but our personnel has been very busy. 
In fact, we could well find use for another 
man. à 


As you can readily see, my interest in 
conservation farming practices is more 
than perfunctory. In fact, I built the 
first detention dam in Kansas under the 
Agricultural Stabilization Committee 
program on my farm in Clay County. 
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The evidence of progress I have cited 
above is repeated in each of the 13 soil 
conservation districts in my congres- 
sional district. Each district has the 
legal responsibility for developing a dis- 
trictwide soil and water conservation 
program aimed at solving local soil and 
water problems. Each district is re- 
sponsible for carrying forward that pro- 
gram by helping farmers, upon request, 
to plan, apply, and maintain soil and 
water conservation measures which are 
sound technically and economically. 

I would like to point out that perhaps 
the greatest limiting factor in the rate 
of applying conservation practices of 
any nature is the shortage of personnel 
required to plan, lay out, and certify the 
proper application of any particular 
practice. It was for this reason that I 
appeared before the Subcommittee on 
Agriculture Appropriations of the House 
Committee on Appropriations on Febru- 
ary 27, 1956, to request an additional $10 
million increase in funds be appro- 
priated for conservation service use, 
This would increase the allowance for 
each of the Nation’s 2,700 soil conserva- 
tion districts by $3,700, thereby enabling 
the addition of soil and water conserva- 
tion technicians to presently under- 
manned staffs. 

Another means of stimulating water 
conservation practices would be a re- 
vision of directives which have been 
given by the Department of Agriculture 
with reference to the Hope-Aiken Act. , 
Money spent for conservation work done 
prior to enactment of this legislation is 
not reimbursable under present Depart- 
ment of Agriculture policy. Any pro- 
gram which does not take into considera- 
tion.land treatment already done and to 
be done will certainly retard watershed 
development. When participating farm- 
ers are assured of reasonable cost sharing 
in the projects, there will be great prog- 
ress in all watersheds of my home dis- 
trict. H. R. 8750, reported favorably by 
the Conservation and Credit Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, contains measures to correct 
this problem, and I am hopeful of favor- 
able and early action on this bill. 

Records in the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture 
show there has been more interest and 
performance in water- and soil-conser- 
vation development in my home district 
than in any similar area in the United 
States. Further, 3 of the 6 pilot projects 
authorized in Kansas by the 83d Con- 
gress are in my home district. Despite 
the present unfavorable economic posi- 
tion of the farmers in my district, their 
determination to proceed with conser- 
vation projects has not diminished. We 
are proud of this unselfish attitude 
shared by our farmers. 

During the past few months, I have 
visited with the governing bodies of 
these soil-conservation districts. They 
are comprised of public-spirited men 
who serve without pay and at a personal 
sacrifice to advance soil and conserva- 
tion work. They told me about the work 
cooperating farmers are doing and 
showed me the results of this work in 
the field. They also showed me the 
many soil- and water-conservation prob- 
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lems that urgently need attention. 
They said this work is being retarded by 
a lack of conservation service techni- 
cians to direct the projects. 

I recognize fully that many of the 
2,700 soil-conservation districts through- 
out the Nation are in the same situation. 
I suggest to the Members of Congress 
that serious consideration be given to 
legislation which would further this val- 
uable program. It seems to me that the 
Government spends no money more 
wisely than the small amount it appro- 
priates for the soil-conservation activity. 
I believe it has accomplished more last- 
ing good at less expense to the Federal 
Government than has almost any other 
Federal undertaking. I know this is true 
in my section of Kansas. 

In closing, I want to state that this 
program is a relatively new approach to 
the vast problem of conserving our nat- 
ural resources. It is a long-range pro- 
gram and at this time we cannot deter- 
mine how long it will take to complete 
this highly important initial phase of 
work. Any delay resulting from lack of 
legislative support will further deplete a 
natural resource that cannot be re- 
covered. 

It is my belief that the speed with 
which conservation farming practices 
are adopted and the degree to which they 
are maintained play a key role in deter- 
mining the future economic stability of 
this Nation. If a good job conservation 
on the land is done quickly, we can all 
eat better. If a poor job is done, we may 
not eat as well as we now do. I stand 
solidly behind a Federal program which 
would speed soil- and water-conserva- 
tion work in Kansas and the other States 
of our great country. 


Results of Poll on National Issues in the 
39th Congressional District of New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
` Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


.Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the month of February, I conducted 
a poll among the voters of the 39th Con- 
gressional District of New York on sev- 
eral of the major issues now before our 
country. The poll covered every third 
voter in the district who registered in 
the 1954 elections, regardless of party 
affiliation. Some 41,000 ballots were 
delivered to residents of the district, and 
of that total 5,569 were marked and re- 
turned, or approximately 13 percent. 


The questions, 20 in number, covered 
major domestic and international issues 
before the country today, and included 
2 of major interest to the voters in this 
Presidential election year: Who is your 
first choice for President? and who is 
your next choice? 

On the first question, a resounding 87 
percent of those who signified a choice 
designated President Eisenhower. On 
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Since not everyone voted on every is- 
sue, 2 sets of percentage calculations were 
made on the returns: 1 based on the 
total number of votes cast and 1 based 
on the total vote on each individual ques- 
tion. The following tabulation is based 
on the latter set of calculations: 
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the second question, more than 36 per- 
cent of those who voted designated Vice 
President Nixon. Both men far outran 
their nearest rivals. The runner-up to 
President Eisenhower was Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson, and the runner-up to Vice 
President Nixon was Chief Justice 
Warren. 


Percentages 
=e 
Yes No 
1. Do you favor the President’s soil-bank proposals, to improve our farm economy?.---..-.---..--- 77.43 | 22.57 
2. If there is a revenue surplus this year, should it be used (1) to reduce the national debt (70.74); 
or (2) to further reduce taxes? (29.26). 
3. Should the Taft-Hartley Act be (1) 05 ay (36.94); (2) repealed (7.96); (3) let alone? (55.10). 
4. Should our immigration laws be further relaxed?___._.........--.---..--------.----------------- 22. 37 | 77.63 
5. Do you favor Federal aid for school construction? _-_--.--2-..-..--_--+--2-2s--------- n 64. 58 | 35, 42 
If so, should it be available to all school districts (26.16); or only to those where there is proven 
financial need? (73.84). 
Should it be made available to school systems maintaining segregated schools?__.__..-_..-..---- 320 | 68.0 
6. Should hydroelectric power at Niagara be developed by (1) the Federal Government (12.28); 
(2) the New York State government (11.92); (3) private enterprise? (75.80). 
7. Do you favor further development of power by Government agencies, where private enterprise 
18 DPOPAPOM: LOGO GS JOD 0. bse ne SES Soe ee oe Ue eee ee ne Ana ban cadlesacaewesinod 16.74 | 83. 26 
82.29 | 17.71 
64.57 | 35.43 
68.26 | 31 74 
84. 64 | 15. 36 
85.91 | 14.09 
11. Should the Constitution be amended to provide that treaties and executive agreements which 
abridge or nullify constitutional rights are of no force and effect?_...._.---------.---.---.----- 72.56 | 27.44 


12. Do you favor the revision of the electoral college to make the electoral vote more nearly reflect the 


- the 


17. Do you favor more cultural and Sea dehye ties with Russia 
18. Do you favor the establishment in our N ational Akataa of a Department of Peace? 
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19. Who is your first choice for President in 1956? Eisenhower (87.49). 


20. Who is your next choice? Nixon (36.07). 


On question 19, Who is your first 
choice for President?, a total of 4,668 
voted, and 4,084 designated Eisenhower. 
The runnerup was Adlai Stevenson, with 
197 votes, and 36 others were also-rans. 
On the question of next Choice, only 
3,532 voted, and 1,274 designated Nixon, 
with Chief Justice Warren next in line 
with 811 votes. Altogether there were 
65 individuals named for second choice. 


To Save Our Forest Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “To Save Our Forest Invest- 
ment,” published in the Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Deseret News and Salt Lake 
Telegram of March 16, 1956. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To Save Our Forest INVESTMENT 

Being a businessman, Senator WALLACE F. 
BENNETT has particular reason to know the 
cost of waste and to know that money spent 
on good maintenance is the most economical 
money that can be spent. 

Those convictions are behind his appeal 
to Congress this week to embark on an 8-year 
program to expand and maintain recreation 
facilities on the national forests. 


It is already tragically late for Congress 
to do something about the disgraceful ne- 
glect of these facilities. During the past 15 
years, available funds haven’t even begun to 
maintain existing facilities, lei alone build 
new ones, 

As a result, at least 40 percent of the easels 
lent construction done by the CCC in the 
1930’s has been allowed to deteriorate beyond 
use. No wonder a man of Senator BENNETT'S 
business sense is profoundly shocked. 

There have been voices raised to correct 
this shameful situation during the past few 
years. Each session of Congress has had 
bills before it. Some have asked that 10 
percent of forest receipts be earmarked for 
recreation and wildlife habitat preservation. 
Others have sought larger appropriations 
from year to year or have tried to tackle the 
problem in various ways. There are nine 
bills before the present Congress, all dealing 
with the same problem, 

But none of them, to our knowledge, has 
attempted the sort of long-range, planned 
approach that Senator BreNNETT’s bill repre- 
sents. Perhaps that is why Congress has 
shown no interest in them so far. One hopes 
so, and that the program Senator BENNETT 
has presented will get prompt, favorable 
consideration. 

Generally, the Forest Service has been 
struggling along on appropriations of be- 
tween a million and $2 million for recrea- 
tion maintenance. There has beén some 
improvement lately, and the appropriation 
for fiscal year 1957 carries an appropriation 
of $2,194,000, an increase of $470,000. 

But even this, as Senator BENNETT pointed 
out in his statement to the Senate, is not 
even enough to rehabilitate present facili- 
ties. He proposed that $1.2 million be added 
to that appropriation this year and that the 
amount be scaled upward to $3.7 million 
during the next 8 years. In addition, for new 
capital improvements, he asked $1.5 million 
this year, $3 million next and $4 million 
each year thereafter through 1964. 
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Certainly the need for additional facilities 
cannot be argued. In the 1930’s when most 
building was done, total visits to the na- 
tional forests ran from 8 million to a high 
of 14144 million in 1938. Last year, 45 million 
jammed facilities that not only have not 
been generally improved since 1940, but have 
actually deteriorated. 

Perhaps no other State has been harder 
hit than Utah in this respect, as anyone who 
has tried to find camping or picnic facilities 
in Wasatch front canyons can well imagine. 
Utah ranks third, behind only California 
and Colorado, in the number of recreation 
visits to its national forests. 

Well then, it might be argued, let Utah 
take care of those forests and provide rec- 
reation facilities in them. But that repre- 
Sents an over-simplification in thinking, too. 
These are national forests; a fourth of the 
visitors on them, in Utah, at least, are from 
Out of State. It is a national problem. 

It may well be that some sort of partner- 
Ship arrangement could be worked out 
whereby nearby cities and counties could 
help share in the burden in proportion to 
the recreational use of the forests by local 
People. Congressman CLIFFORD G. MCINTIRE, 
of Maine, has introduced a bill aiming in 
that direction. Certainly the intent of his 
bill, that private and public agencies and 
individuals should be allowed to enter into 
cooperative agreements with the Forest 
Service to make needed improvements, is 
worthwhile and Congress should study care- 
fully ways and means to put it into effect. 

But meanwhile, Congress must lose no 
time in shutting the doors of waste and 
neglect before it is late beyond recall. 


The Indian Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
am inserting an editorial from the Mo- 
bridge (S. Dak.) Tribune, under date of 
March 15, 1956. Editor L. L. Coleman 
has done an outstanding job of discussing 
the so-called Indian problem: 

THE INDIAN PROBLEM 

Most South Dakotans recognize the fact 
that there is an Indian problem, but exactly 
what it is, and what is to be done toward 
Solving the dilemma that faces the Sioux 
brings disagreement. Most local people are 
familiar with the poor living conditions on 
the reservations in the Dakotas, and ac- 
knowledge that the Sioux are being assimi- 
lated into the way of life typical of most 
Other Americans only at snail’s pace. And 
there are some who question the wisdom of 
the Indian deserting his old traditions to 
become part and parcel with the white com- 
munity. 

The problem goes back a hundred years, 
when the white man decided it would be 
better to buy the Indians than to fight them. 
Hundreds of treaties with the Indians have 
been made by the United States Government, 
and in every Congress scores of new laws 
.are introduced with the objective of improv- 
ing the lot of the Indian. 

Education is the solution to the problems 
Of the Indian, and if the red man is to com- 
pete with the white man in today’s compli- 
cated commercial life, he must have the same 
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advantages in know-how that hundreds of 
generations have brought. for those who came 
to this country and drove them from the 
lands where they had lived in primitive 
fashion. 

Indians on Cheyenne River and Standing 
Rock Reservations are about to face the 
greatest opportunity they have ever enjoyed 
with millions of dollars to be paid by the 
Federal Government for their lands that will 
be inundated by the Oahe Reservoir and more 
millions for rehabilitation and resettling of 
these latest victims of the white man’s march 
ahead. A generous part of this money will 
be used for education of the younger gen- 
eration now living on the reservation and 
attending Indian schools. 

There will always be drunken Indians, just 
as there will always be drunken white men. 
Some will be guilty of crimes, and others 
will invariably be shiftless. But if they will 
substitute the customs that fit into the pat- 
tern of modern life in the United States 
for those of their forebears, it will be possible 
to solve the Indian problem within the next 
2 or 3 generations. 


Civil Service Retirement Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a speech delivered by Joel 
J. J. Lundeen on civil-service retirement 
legislation at Minneapolis on March 12, 
1956. 

Mr. Lundeen has been an official in 


the National Postal Transport Associa- 


tion for more than 20 years. He has 
made a very extensive study of retire- 
ment legislation. You may be interested 
to know that Mr. Lundeen is the brother 
of the late Senator Ernest Lundeen, who 
served in the Senate with distinction for 
many years prior to his sudden death 
in an airplane crash. 

In this analysis, Mr. Lundeen has not 
only discussed clearly how antiquated 
our Civil-service laws have become, but 
also stresses the fact that serious atten- 
tion must be given to those who are 
on the rolls of the retired and receive 
an annuity based on formulas that are 
long since antiquated as a result of infla- 
tionary trends. 

I commend this speech to the Members 
of the Congress as it contains valuable 
information: ` 

RETIREMENT LEGISLATION 

Many bills have been introduced in the 
Congress to liberalize retirement for those 
who will retire in the future, and to increase 
the annuities of those already upon the re- 
tired rolls, and also for the widows of those 
employees who died prior to 1948. 

The Congress authorized a committee, 
known as the Kaplan committee, to study 
the retirement question. This committee 
recommends that our Federal retirement be 
merged with social security. However, all 
postal unions have taken a positive stand in 
opposition to this recommendation, and are 
in support of S. 2875, introduced by Senator 
JOHNSTON, Chairman of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. Many identical 
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bills have also been introduced in the House. 
S. 2875 provides the following improvements: 

1. Under existing law only an employee re- 
tiring on an immediate annuity can elect a 
joint and.survivorsHip annuity. S, 2875 ex- 
tends this right to employees receiving a 
deferred annuity. 

2. Under existing law the election of a joint 
and survivorship annuity by an unmarried 
annuitant carries a reduction of 10 percent 
plus 5 percent for each full 5 years the sur- 
vivor is younger than the retiring employee, 
except that the reduction for the 5-year span 
between 25 and 30 years is 10 percent. S. 2875 
removes this inequity making the reduction 
for the joint and survivorship annuity 10 
percent plus 5 percent for each full 5 years 
the survivor is younger than the retiring em- 
ployee with a maximum reduction of 40 per- 
cent. 

3. Under existing law an automatic an- 
nuity equal to 50 percent of the employee’s 
earned annuity is paid to the widow of an 
employee who dies after 5 years of civilian 
service. S. 2875 continues the same provision 
and also extends similar benefits to widowers 
of employees but requires tha the surviving 
widower must be a dependent widower to be 
eligible for such annuity. Annuities to 
spouses under this provision terminate upon 
the death or remarriage of the widow or 
widower, or upon the widower’s becoming 
capable of self-support. 

4. Under existing law no annuitant may be 
reappointed to any Government position 
after attaining age 60 unless the appointing 
authority determines that he has special 
qualifications. S. 2875 provides that annuit- 
ant may be reemployed. If annuitant is re- 
employed in a position subject to the Retire- 
ment Act, annuity payments shall be discon- 
tinued during such employment and deduc- 
tions for the retirement fund withheld from 
his salary. It provides further that if the 
former annuitant performs actual full-time 
service for a period of at least 1 year, his 
right to future annuities shall be redeter- 
mined. If the annuitant does not perform 
actual full-time service for at least a year his 
annuity payments are resumed without 
change and the deductions made from his 
salary for the retirement fund during such 
period are refunded to him. 

5. Under existing law, an employee who 
completes 5 years of civilian service may be 


_retired due to disability. However, he can- 


not be retired due to disability if he is eligi- 
ble for immediate retirement by reason of 
age and length of service. Thus, a situa- 
tion exists under which departments may 
separate employees who become disabled be- 
fore reaching retirement age, but cannot 
separate disabled employees who have at- 
tained retirement age. S. 2875 corrects this 
injustice. 

6. Under existing law, the annuity of a 
disabled annuitant who recovers before 
reaching age 60 is discontinued. S. 2875 pro- 
vides that if the earning capacity of such 
an annuitant is restored to a level fairly 
comparable to that which he had prior to 
retirement, his annuity shall be discontinued 
even though he has not attained complete 
recovery from a medical viewpoint. 

7. Under existing law, if a disability an- 
nuitant recovers and is unable to obtain re- 
employment or for any other reason does 
not return to service under the act, he is 
considered as having been separated from 
service as of the date of his retirement for 
disability and entitled only to a deferred 
annuity at age 62. S,. 2875 modifies this pro- 
vision so that a disability annuitant who 
recovers or is restored to earning capacity 
before he attains age 60 will be considered 
(except for service credit) as having been 
involuntarily separated from the service 
upon termination of the disability annuity. 
This change would permit the granting of 
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immediate annuity if the employeeis other- 
wise entitled. 

8. Under existing law, if employee has 
failed to make deposit (with interest) cover- 
ing service when no deductions were with- 
held, the annuity otherwise due is reduced 
by one-tenth of the amount of the required 
deposit, unless he -elects to eliminate the 
service from credit. S. 2875 removes the 
option to eliminate nondeductible service. 

9. Under existing law, an employee retir- 
ing on an immediate annuity with at least 
15 years of service may elect a joint and sur- 
vivorship annuity in favor of the surviving 
wife or husband. S. 2875 changes the 
15-year requirement to 5 years. 

10. Under existing law, lump-sum pay- 
ments include retirement deductions and 
interest on such deductions to the date of 
separation, or to date of entitlement to a 
deferred annuity, or date of death, which- 
ever is earlier, except that no interest ac- 
crues if the service covered thereby aggre- 
gates 1 year or less. S. 2875 provides that 
there will be no interest after December 31, 
1956, on the theory that to provide the pro- 
tection afforded by the act, and at the same 
time allow interest on deposits made for the 
purpose of obtaining protection amounts to 
dual benefits unwarranted by the circum- 
stances. Accordingly, S. 2875 merely pro- 
vides for a refund of deposits (without in- 
terest) to employees with less than 5 years’ 
service and the right of election as between 
a refund of deposits (without interest) or 
entitlement to a deferred annuity at age 62 
to employees with 5 but less than 20 years 
of service. 

11. Under existing law if an employee in a 
position subject to another retirement sys- 
tem transfers to a position subject to the 
Civil Service Retirement Act he receives 
credit for time in the first position whether 
or not he makes an appropriate deposit to 
the retirement fund for such period of time. 
(This became known as windfalls.) S. 2875 
requires redeposit with interest for any 
credit under the Retirement Act. 


12. Under existing law no-interest is re- 
quired covering periods of separation from 
the service in the case of deposits made by 
employees to cover periods for which no de- 
ductions were made or for which a refund 
was received. S. 2875 provides that interest 
must be paid for periods of separation from 
the service as well as for periods of service. 
Interest would thus be charged for all peri- 
‘ods during which the employee enjoyed the 
use of the money. The retirement fund 
would be earning interest on the money if 
it had been deposited into the fund. 

13. Under existing law employees must 
retire at age 70 or upon completion of 15 
years of service. S. 2875 eliminates the 15- 
year requirement, therefore zutomatic sepa- 
ration at age 70 regardless of length of 
service. 

14. Under existing law a void exists for 
employees with 20 years or more of service 
but less than 25 years of service who are in- 
voluntarily separated through no fault of 
their own. Employees who have over 20 
years of service cannot withdraw their de- 
posits and because they have less than 25 
` years of service they do not have entitle- 
ment to an immediate annuity. 5S. 2875 pro- 
vides an immediate annuity on a reduced 
basis to employees involuntarily separated 
who have attained the age of 50 years and 
have rendered 20 years of service. 

15. Under existing law the formula for 
computing the annuity is 144 percent of the 
highest 5-year average salary, multiplied by 
the number of years of service. S. 2875 
changes the 1% percent to 2 percent, with 
a maximum annuity of 75 percent of salary. 

16. Under the existing law an employee 
may retire at age 55 after 30 years of service, 
but his annuity will be reduced by 3 percent 
for each full year he is under age 60. S. 2875 
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reduces the penalty to 1 percent for the first 
full year, 2 percent for 2 years, 314 percent 
for 3 years, 434 percent for 4 years, 64% per- 
cent for 5 years, and 2 percent more for each 
additional year he is under age 60. 

17. Under the existing law an annuitant 
desiring to provide survivorship benefits is 
required to reduce his annuity 5 percent on 
the first $1,500 of his annuity and 10 percent 
on the balance. S. 2875 requires no deduc- 
tion on any annuity up to $4,000. If the an- 
nuity exceeds $4,000 there shall be a 10-per- 
cent reduction on that portion which ex- 
ceeds $4,000. 

18. Under the existing law the widow must 
wait until age 50 to receive 50 percent of the 
earned annuity unless there are dependent 
children. S. 2875 provides that the sur- 
vivor shall receive an immediate annuity 
upon the death of the anuitant whether or 
not there are dependent children. 

19. Under the existing law if the wife is 
less than age 60, and the annuitant desires 
to provide survivorship benefits, his an- 
nuity will be reduced three-fourths of 1 per- 
cent for each full year she is less than age 
60. S. 2875 requires no deduction. 

20. Under the existing law if there is a 
widow and dependent children, the children 
receive $900 divided among them, or $360 
whichever is lesser. S. 2875 increases the 
amount to $1,200 divided among them, or 
$480 whichever is lesser. 

21. Under existing law if there is no widow 
but there are dependent children, they re- 
ceive $1,200 divided among them, or $480, 
whichever is lesser. S. 2875 increases the 
amount to $1,600 divided among them, or 
$640, whichever is lesser. ` 

22. Under existing law the formula for 
computing the annuity for a disabled em- 
ployee is 114 percent of his average salary, 
multiplied by the number of years of service. 
S. 2875 guarantees an annuity of 40 percent 
of his average salary. 

23. Under existing law 6 percent of basic 
salaries are withheld for retirement purposes. 
S. 2875 retains the same provision. 

This is considerable sentiment in favor of 
this retirement legislation, however, it is 
claimed that the cost will be increased $521 
million, therefore amendments are being 
prepared to reduce the cost without impair- 
ing any of the benefits. The amendments 
suggested are as follows: 

1. To increase Federal employee salary 
contributions for their retirement benefits 
from 6 to 7 percent. ~ 

2. To increase the Government's interest 
rate on bonds it sells to the retirement fund 
from 3 to 3% percent. 

3. To abolish the present 3-percent inter- 
est that the Government pays to employees 
who withdraw their retirement contribu- 
tions on leaving the Federal service. 

In addition to the legislation described, 
other retirement bills have been introduced 
and are still to be considered, such as S. 
59, which provides for a 5-percent reduc- 
tion on the first $1,500 and 10 percent on 
the balance of annuity to purchase sur- 
vivorship annuity for those that retired be- 
tween April 1, 1948, and October 31, 1949. 
This bill has passed the Senate and ‘only 
needs consideration in the House, 

Also S. 9, to provide group hospital, med- 
ical, and other personal health service bene- 
fits. 

Also H. R, 500, by WirHrRow, of Wisconsin, 
and H. R. 2400, by Gross, of Iowa, to pro- 
vide a survivorship annuity to widows of 
those who died prior to April 1, 1948. 

An additional retirement bill is being stu- 
died to increase the annuities of those who 
are now upon the retirement rolls. All are 
receiving careful association attention. 

It is very essential that you keep your 
Representatives and Senators in Congress 
well informed as to your desires on retire- 
ment legislation, 
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Don’t Return To Rigid Price Supports for 
Farmers, Country Editors Warn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL - 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr.. Speaker, once 
again the American Press, an independ- 
ent magazine for hometown newspapers, 
has completed a nationwide survey on 
the farm problem. 


Fifty percent of the editors answered 
the questionnaire indicating their in- 
tense interest in the farm legislation 
presently pending. 

Under unanimous consent, this im- 
portant survey follows: 


Don’r RETURN TO RIGID PRICE SUPPORTS FOR 
FARMERS, COUNTRY EDITORS WARN 


“Continue Eisenhower’s flexible price sup- 
port program, or eliminate price supports al- 
together—but don’t return to the rigid price 
support for farmers. 

“Try out the soil bank idea. 

“Repeal restrictions on sale of surplus farm 
products to Iron Curtain countries. 

“Exempt farmers from the Federal gaso- 
line tax.” 

That is the consensus of opinion of the 
country editors of the Nation on the farm 
program, as revealed by a poll just completed 
by the American Press, based on replies re- 
ceived from 653 editors from all sections of 
the United States. 

The poll also showed majority approval of 
the job being done by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Conducted while discussion of the farm 
program was at its height, the American 
Press poll not only asked editors to give 
their opinion on various proposals, but also 
asked for their estimate of the opinions of 
their readers. This second part of the survey 
showed considerable difference between the 
opinions of the editors and of their readers. 

Whereas only 18 percent of editors favored 
a return to rigid price supports, for example, 
45 percent thought their readers favored the 
idea of going back to the old support system. 
And where 61 percent of editors approved the 
job being done by Secretary Benson, only 
31 percent thought their readers approved of 
his work. 

The survey revealed strong opposition 
among editors to the whole pricé-support 
idea. Many who voted for the flexible sup- 
ports emphasized that they should grad- 
ually be reduced and the Government should 
aim at getting rid of all supports as rapidly 
as possible. 

Many of the editors felt that price sup- 
ports were simply being used by politicians 
to get votes and stated their belief that the 
idea is un-American, that the farmer should 
stand on his own feet like any other busi- 
nessman, and that there is no more reason 
to, give handouts to farmers than to news- 
paper publishers. 7 

Sentiment in favor of the soil-bank idea 
was mild—many of the editors feeling that 
it is perhaps the only way out but not a 
sound answer to the basic problem of the 
farmer. 

A good many editors who thought some 
kinds of supports were necessary, felt they 
should be restricted to small farms—or in- 
clude ceilings on the amount paid out—in 
order to help out the family-type farmer 
who is having a difficult time but to avoid 
aiding the factory-type large farm which, 


they believe, is well able to take care of 
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itself and which should be discouraged from 
adding to our surpluses of farm products. 

Response to the poll was the greatest of 
any conducted by the American press so 
far, indicating a high degree of interest in 
and knowledge of the farm problem among 
the country editors. Almost 50 percent of 
those who received the questionnaire an- 
Swered it in detail, many making extensive 
comments on the subjects covered. 

Many suggestions were made by the edi- 
tors for helping to solve the farm problem, 
ranging from the suggestion that we adopt 
the plan, explained in the Bible, of a food 
bank such as was set up by Joseph in Egypt, 
to the idea that instead of worrying about 
getting rid of surplus products we center our 
attention on doing away with surplus farm- 
ers, and find jobs for them in industry. 

Many other suggestions and views on the 
general situation are included in the com- 
ments published in this issue. A summary 
of the questions and answers to the poll, 
broken down by geographic areas, follow: 

1. (a) The soil-bank plan, proposed by 
President Eisenhower, to help deal with the 
problem of farm surpluses, calls for the Gov- 
ernment to pay farmers a yearly rental for 
each acre of land taken out of production. 
Are you for or against such a plan? 


[Percent] 


North- North 
nék South Gants West | Total 


1. (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on this question? 


[Percent] 
North- North 
maak South Gentral West | Total 
ee 
Pie ee be he ores a 50 60 75 52 | 65 
Against.___....... 41 34 22 39 30 
O answer._._.... 9 6 3 9 5 


2. (a) As for farm supports, which of the 
three choices below appeal to you most? 


[Percent] 

North- North 
east |°°Uth) Contras] West | Total 
C ae ee ee A M 
Flexible supports.. 44} 38 55 | 48 48 
tigid supports___- 7 33 17 7 18 
0 supports__-.-- 43 26 25 44 30 
O answer-.__..-- 6 3 3 0 4 


2. (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on this question? 


[Percent] 
North- North 

east |SOUth Contra] West) Total 

Sie go Gl ES es 
Flexible supports_- 52 24 38 54 39 
id supports___- 15 67 50 24 45 
O supports__..... 27 z 7 15 11 
O answer. inenen 6 2 5 7 5 


3. (a) Do you favor the President's sugges- 
tion that we repeal restrictions on sale of 
farm-product surpluses: to Iron Curtain 
countries? 


Te Å—— ——mm 
Favor repeal _____. 60} 61 70} 65| 66 
Oppose repeal-_--. a| 37 30} 35] 33 

0 answer___..___ 6 2 0 0 1 
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3. (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on this question? 


[Percent] 
North- North 
east South Central West |Total 
Favor repeal__-_.-.- 47 54 57 41 53 
Oppose repeal_.._- 40 38 35 44 39 
No answer. ---....- 13 8 6 15 8 


4. (a) Do you think farmers should be 
exempt from gasoline taxes on gasoline used 
for farm production? 


[Percent] 
North- North | 4, 
east South Central West | Total 
bf” Pees sae 44 63 68 70 63 
INO inp eae neat 50 36 31 30 35 
No answer. _...--- 6 1 1 0 2 


4. (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on this question? 


[Percent] 
North- North 
iat South Central West | Total 
n rea eE E eA A 58 85 90 87 83 
So fs WE ett A 34 13 10 11 15 
No answèêr-------- 8 2 0 2 2 


5. (a) Do you approve or disapprove of the 
job Ezra Benson is doing as Secretary of 
Agriculture? 


[Percent] 
North- North 
OnE South Gentrai West | Total 
Approve.._---..--- 76 42 66 59 61 
Disapprove-.--_---- 15 50 27 28 31 
No answer-.----.<- 9 8 7 3 8 


5. (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on the question? 


[Percent] 
North- North 
east |5°Uth) Central] West | Total 
Approve. ..-....-- 65 11 26 44 31 
Disapprove-..---- 17 82 62 46 58 
No answer-......- 18 7 12 10 11 


COMMENTS ON SOIL-BANK PROPOSAL 


Although the majority of country editors 
covered in the farm survey just completed 
by the American Press said they approved 
of President Eisenhower’s soil-bank proposal, 
there was little real enthusiasm for it in the 
replies. 

Fifty-six percent of the editors voted for it; 
41 percent against, and 3 percent didn’t an- 
swer the question. As for their readers, 65 
percent of the editors thought the majority 
of their readers would like to see it go 
through, 30 percent thought their readers 
would oppose it, and 5 percent didn’t answer 
the question. 5 

Some of the editors’ comments on the soil- 
bank idea follow: 

Ear Dawald, Geneva (Ind.) Progress: 
“While the soil-bank proposal, properly han- 
dled, has merit, a forest-bank program would 
have much more merit. This country is not 
planting enough trees. I am against land 
lying idle and unproductive. One of the 
best approaches would be to buy up millions 
of acres of submarginal land now under cul- 
tivation or privately owned and also thou- 
sands of acres of overflow land along streams 
and restore this entire area to woods and 
forest.” 

Ronald R. Furse, Plattsmouth (Nebr.) 
Journal: “In our county, with two short 
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crops and drought behind us, the Agricul- 
tural Department again trims acreage by 
nearly 17 percent and cuts another 18 cents 
per bushel off the parity price. Our news- 
paper has run more farm closeout sales this 
year than at any time in the past 25 years— 
it is alarming. Taking a few hundred acres 
out of production for a man with 10,000 
acres won't hurt, but take another 10 off the 
80- to 160-acre farmer and Wwe’ve got another 
farm sale on our hands.” 

Ben W. Strange, Risingsun (Ohio) Unique- 
Derrick: “It is discouraging to me to see 
productive land put out of use—it seems 
against God’s will for man to till the earth 
and produce his needs. However, the Presi- 
dent’s plan is a sound one and, at this time, 
I believe is the only thing to do.” 

J. Alvin Druyor, Prairie du Chien ( Wis.) 
Press: “The soil bank should be aimed at tak- 
ing marginal producing farms entirely out 
of production. Not a few acres on each 
farm. These farmers then to be rehabili- 
tated or transferred to industrial work. 
They are making the poorest living now of all 
farmers. If properly worked, this would let 
the Government work toward a goal of no 
support in farm prices.” 


ADA-TYPE PROGRAM NEEDED 


Charles Warner, Brownton (Minn.) Bul- 
letin: “The soil-bank program will help re- 
duce supply. A rigorous hard-hitting sales 
program like that put on by the American 
Dairy Association will help to build a greater 
market.” 

Bill Klaber, Livingston (N. J.) Tribune: 
“A few years of soil bank and resale of surplus 
would get a little sanity into the system.” 

William W. Keeler, Wyalusing (Pa.) 
Rocket: “It is somewhat amusing to see the 
GOP resurrecting an ancient New Deal 
method and acting as though it were a newly 
conceived idea. Actually, the Republicans 
blasted this policy under the Democrats. 
Now they foster it. If we have been on the 
brink of war three times in the past year, 
we had better hold on to our surpluses.” 

J. Bill Frame, Lebanon (Tenn.) Democrat: 
“My answers have been checked with a num- 
ber of farm folks. The soil bank is opposed 
locally because most of our farms are small 
and farmers could not afford to take land 
out of production. We realize that there are 
areas where this would be an ideal answer.” 


Jack L. Tannehill, Philadelphia (Miss.) 
Democrat: “Why pay the farmers not to pro- 
duce? The country needs to get away from 
the idea that the farmer is a privileged citi- 
zen and needs to be handled with kid gloves.” 

Iris Lein, Telluride, Colo.: “To me, farming 
is a business just as is the newspaper busi- 
ness. We either sink or swim because of the 
job we do. I would say our return is less 
than the average farmer. We stay in the 
business because it is my husband’s first love. 
We would not hear of the Government com- 
ing in and paying us to let the presses lie 
idle for 1 week. It is the same deal with 
the farmers. They are in the business be- 
cause they like it. It is to their best interests 
to practice soil conservation, crop rotation, 
etc. Why should the Government pay them 
to do it?” 

Stephen A. Williams, Milford (Utah) News: - 
“The soil bank is the screwiest gimmick I’ve 
run into yet. I have a couple of surplus 
presses, but no weepy-hearted Congressman 
wants to rent them. If the farmer studied 
surpluses and planting trends, and planned 
his crop acreage, he could have a good money 
crop each year. Now all he looks for is the 
crop with the highest bounty tag on it.” 

Maxwell L. Thayer, Rouge River (Oreg.) 
Times: “Plowing under acres is like plowing 
under pigs. It smacks of Henry Wallace.” 

John E. Martin, Emmett (Idaho) Index: 
“The cost of enforcement of soil bank pro- 
visions would be high. As one farmer in 
our county noted, ‘It takes a strong police- 
man to keep cattle and sheep off the grass.’ ”, 
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Makarios in Exile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


( Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
appearing in the Chicago Pnyx com- 
menting on the unfortunate action by 
which the head of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Cyprus has been placed in 
exile and also commenting favorably 
upon the bill introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN], of which I am glad to be a co- 
sponsor, urging that the people of Cy- 
prus be granted the right of self-deter- 
mination. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Makarios IN EXILE 

The entire civilized world was shocked at 
the brutal diplomatic move of the British in 
exiling the head of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in Cyprus for his determination to 
seek enosis of Cyprus with mother Greece. 

An official statement issued in Athens 
following the British kidnaping of Cyprus’ 
ethnarch said the Greek Government de- 
nounced the deportation of Archbishop 
Makarios and Bishop Kyprianos before public 
opinion as “an unprecedented act of violence 
incompatible with present day civilization, 
an act which has no other explanation than 
an attempt to stifle the voice of an historic 
people who seek their democratic liberties 
and national independence.” 

The Greek Orthodox Church’s supreme 
council, the holy synod, decided at a meeting 
last week to appeal to the heads of all 
churches, including MRussia’s Patriarch 
Alexis, to support their demand for the lib- 
eration of Archbishop Makarios. 

The deportation of Makarios to the Sey- 
chelles Islands received unprecedented world 
press prominence with screaming headlines 
in practically every newspaper here and 
abroad. This was in contrast to the uni- 
versal self-imposed silence by the world press 
when the Turks committed an equal if not 
greater crime during the recent Constan- 
tinople riots against the Greeks which had 
its roots at the British instigated Turkish 
opposition for the enosis movement of Cyprus 
with Greece. 

The Greek Orthodox Church, as the rec- 
ognized state religion of Greece, has for time 
immemorial fought not only for the freedom 
of Hellas but has been responsible through- 
out the world for the perpetuation of Greek 
letters and culture. 

To the Greek Orthodox Church once again 
has fallen the task of spearheading the 
Cypriotes’ demand for self-determination 
and the eventual enosis of Cyprus with 
Greece. 

In the meantime the duty of America’s 
Greek Orthodox adherents is clearly cut. 
They should immediately ask the support of 
their respective Senators and Representatives 
in Congress to support the Lehman Cyprus 
resolution which was presented to the United 
States Senator by Senator H. LEHMAN, of New 
York. The Order of Ahepa as far as back as 
February 29 wrote every Senator and urged 
them to join Senator LEHMAN in cosponsor- 
ing this resolution in a bypartisan and non- 
political spirit. 
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The resolution resolves that— ` ~ 

“It is the sense of the Senate of the United 
States that— 

“(a) The British Government should be 
urged by our Government to see the wisdom 
of seeking to maintain its influence in this 
area by the exercise of leadership in the cause 
of freedom rather than by the use of force for 
the sake of repression; and 

“(b) Free world security considerations 
and the legitimate security interests of Bri- 
tain should be given due weight but should 
not be used as an excuse for the frustration 
of the legitimate aspirations of the people 
of Cyprus; and 

“(c) The people of Cyprus should be con- 
sulted concerning their future political 
status consistent with that principle of self- 
determination to which the United States 
has historically subscribed.” 


Proposed Increase in Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Put the Post Office in the 
Black,” published in the Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Deseret News and Salt Lake Tele- 
gram of March 16, 1956, dealing with 
proposed increases in postal rates. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: = 

PUT THE Post OFFICE IN THE BLACK 

This newspaper, having repeatedly urged 
that postal rates be raised sufficiently to put 
the post office on a solid financial footing, 
is happy to find itself with some distin- 
guished company. The publishers of the 
Denver Post and of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Dispatch and Ohio State Journal have come 
out solidly for a raise in post-office rates, 
including second-class rates, and their state- 
ments have been read into the record of the 
House Post Office Committee. 

It is obvious that a raise in second-class 


-Tates would materially affect the costs of 


newspaper operation, and this fact is recog- 
nized by the three publishers who voice their 
own willingness, as has the Deseret News and 
Telegram, to pay their special share of the 
extra cost in the interest of sound govern- 
ment. 

The forthright expressions of opinion from 
Palmer Hoyt of the Denver Post, and Preston 
Wolfe of the Columbus Dispatch and Ohio 
State Journal, should carry some solid weight 
with the gentlemen of the House committee. 
We trust they will. As for this newspaper’s 
feelings on the subject, let us repeat a part 
of what was said in these editorial columns 
on February 3 of this year: 

“It is not to the credit of many newspapers 
and magazines in the country that they have 
stubbornly resisted raises in the second-class 
rates under which they do their mailing. 
There is no evading the truth that the 
second-class operation piles up the biggest 
of all postal deficits and that newspapers and 
other publications have been enjoying a 
handsome Government subsidy.” 


Effective economy is not possible when it 


is always for the other fellow. Though it 
will pinch a bit, we hope Congress will pass 
the postal increases the President requests. 


March 20 


‘Testimony of Carl H. Wilken, Economic 
Analyst, Before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, on H. R. 5550, 
March 14, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement: 
TESTIMONY oF CARL H. WILKEN, ECONOMIC 

ANALYST, BEFORE THE House WAYS AND 

MEANS COMMITTEE, ON H, R. 5550, MARCH 

14, 1956 


Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Com- 
mittee, my name is Carl H. Wilken, Eco- 
nomic Analyst for the Raw Materials Na- 
tional Council of Sioux City, Iowa. 

I signed the Articles of Incorporation for 
the Raw Materials National Council in 1936. 
It was set up to make a study of the effect 
of farm prices and the price of other forms 
of new wealth upon the income of the 
United States and the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. Further to make this informa- 
tion available to the American Public, The 
purpose of the organization has been carried 
out for 19 years. 

The records of your Committee show that 
I appeared before this Committee about the 
time that we entered World War II. I 
pointed out to the Committee that if Con- 
gress would maintain a parity price for the 
raw materials used and put the Nation to 
work that we could produce the materials 
with which to win the war and that we 
could create the income to pay for it. 

Congress did provide legislation to main- 
tain a proper price for raw materials used. 
We did produce the materials with which 
to win the war and we did create the income 
to pay for it. Congress, however, did not 
levy the taxes to drain off the income to 
pay for it. The public instead bought the 
bonds offered by the Government and we 
had a tremendous expansion in our national 
debt. 


HIGHER PRICE LEVEL 


The increase in our national debt and 
other factors forced us into a higher price 
and wage level, both of which brought about 
some almost fantastic changes which must 
be considered in our relations with other 
nations. ' 

Our national income has increased from 
$72.5 billion in 1939 to $322.3 billion in 1955. 
Our industrial wage level has increased 
from 63.3 cents per hour to $1.93 per hour 
at the present time. In addition the total 
debt has increased from a level of $209 bil- 
lion in 1939 to approximately $750 billion 
at the end of 1955. 

The Federal budget presently being con- 
sidered by Congress is approximately $65.7 
billion, which is $4 billion more than the 
average income of the United States in the 
period 1929-40 inclusive. 


The interest charge on a basis of 4 percent 
on the total debt, a charge which can be met 
only through profits from our economy, is 
approximately $30 billion, the profit from 
$150 billion of national income. 

These facts are very important to this com- 
mittee in considering any factor affecting our 
price level, whether it be direct price sup- 
ports for farm products and other types of 
American production or indirect price sup- 
ports as a result of import quotas or import 
duties, Our national income is dependent 
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upon just two factors—our annual produc- 
tion of goods and services times the con- 
Sumer price level. 

In this struggle against communism and 
Socialism our basic foundation should always 
be a sound and solvent United States. The 
Consequences of an economic collapse in the 
United States would jeopardize all our other 
efforts. 


CAN WE MEET OUR OBLIGATIONS? 


My answer to this question is the same as 
that given to the committee regarding World 
War II. If Congress will maintain parity for 
Taw materials, thus creating the primary 
markets to keep the Nation at work we can 
earn the income to meet our needs for a 
Sound and solvent United States. On the 
Other hand, anything which is permitted to 
break our price level internally or from in- 
ternational sources will head us into a de- 
Pression. 

; H. R. 5550 


In my opinion H. R. 5550 delegates the con- 
stitutional authority of Congress to regulate 
the value of the American dollar or in turn 
the American price level to an international 
organization. Such a step places our future 
economic welfare in the hands of a group 
of nations which will be swayed by selfish 
interests and a variety of price levels not in 
accord with our own needs. 

The economic concepts of the entire re- 
ciprocal trade policy since 1935 and cul- 
Minating in H. R. 5550 have been based on 
& theory that tariffs are the cause of lack of 
trade between nations. It is a theory ad- 
vanced by the trading nations of Europe 
early in the 19th century as they engaged in 
a policy of exploiting the raw material pro- 
duction of weaker nations. The theory of 
free trade or the desire to obtain cheap prod- 
ucts has been responsible for most of the 
Poverty, depressions, and wars which have 
been fought since that time. 

The real factor in removing restrictions to 
trade was stated quite simply by the late 
Vincent C. Vickers of England in his 
Memoirs published under the title of “Eco- 
nomic Tribulations,” copies of which are 
Available in the Congressional Library. Mr. 
Vickers was a director of Vickers, Ltd., and 
also spent 9 years in an active roll with the 
Bank of England. 

On page 46 of the publication mentioned, 

- Vickers sets forth the following conclu- 
Sion: “We do not possess, and never have pos- 
sessed, a true and honest measure of value. 

e restoration and comparative freedom of 
international trade does not depend pri- 
Marily upon the elimination of existing trade 
restrictions; it depends fundamentally upon 
a new and better money system, so that 
Money based on goods and commodities shall 
represent the true international value of 

hose commodities, and shall cease to be, as 
it is today, a permanent irritant and restric- 
tion standing in the way of the world’s eco- 
nomic progress, the happiness of the peoples, 
and the achievement of lasting peace among 
Nations.” 

Mr. Vickers’ conclusion can be illustrated 

y a few concrete examples. About 38 per- 
cent of the external income of South Ameri- 
Can nations is dependent upon coffee ex- 
Ports, In the case of our own imports of 
Coffee, a drop of 10 cents per pound in the 
Coffee price shuts off approximately $270 
Million of buying power in South America. 

O protect their internal situation this 
Would force them to put on import restric- 

ions regardless of any agreement they may 
ve entered into, 

i In like manner Great Britain, one of the 

eaders in world trade, is not in a position 

to validate an agreement as contemplated 

by H. R. 5550. Her gold reserves have 


reached the critical stage. In the next 6 
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months she may have to take some drastic 
steps. These steps may be boiled down into 
three categories: 

1. Make another loan from the United 
States. 

2. Devalue the British pound which gives 
merely temporary relief. 

3. To ration her people through import 
restrictions. 

The same is true of other nations depend- 
ing almost entirely upon the price of com- 
modities for income to use in exchanging 
goods. It also includes our own Nation. 

Our own record proves the tremendous 
market for goods which is being lost as a 
result of the price of basic raw materials, 
farm products, far too low to support our 
own economy and the market for factory 
goods throughout the world. 


OUR ECONOMIC RECORD 


The world price level and income since 
1941 has been maintained largely by the 
rapid increase in the total debt of the United 
States and our donations of goods and money 
to the nations of the world. 

The committee will find attached an 
analysis of our own record for the past 10 
years. In the year 1955, a year generally 
proclaimed as a prosperous year, the record 
proves that we created $60 billion of our 
1955 income through an excessive increase 
in our total debt of $12 billion out of a total 
increase of $45 billion. Without a restora- 
tion of our farm price structure we will have 
to add approximately $50 billion to our total 
debt in 1956 to maintain the pace we set 
last year in our output of goods and services. 

MARKETS FOR GOODS 

The record further reveals that in 1955 
on the basis of our actual income our mar- 
ket for consumer goods in ratio to income 
was about $17 billion below the 1946-50 
level. It proves still further that our failure 
to maintain parity for agriculture in 1953— 
55 forced a loss of a potential market for 
$96 billion of consumer goods sales in the 
United States; $32 billion of which was the 
loss for 1955. 

Other nations throughout the world have 
suffered a similar drop in farm prices and 
destruction of primary markets which could 
and should have been created. The loss of 
potential markets throughout the world in 
1955 was approximately $70 billion due to 
low farm prices. H. R. 5550 will accomplish 
nothing in recovering this market. I might 
add that the drop in farm prices since 1951 
has probably added more trade restrictions 
than all of those removed in the history of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement policy. 

The record clearly indicates that it has 
had no effect on the overall use of imports 
by the United States. During the past 25 
years we have averaged a little over 3 per- 
cent of our national income for imports. 
The rate in 1933 was 3.7 percent of our na- 
tional income or a higher rate than can be 
credited to the United States in 1955. It 
is interesting to note that in the interim 
our national income changed from about 
$40 billion in 1933 to $322.3 billion in 1955. 

The real conclusion that we should draw 
from this is that our foreign trade depends 
upon the internal prosperity of the United 
States. By maintaining our farm price 
structure in 1955 an additional market for 
$32 billion of consumer goods in the United 
States would have been available. This ad- 
ditional internal market would have been 
equivalent to almost three times our imports 
in 1955. The additional consumer sales 
would have required more imported prod- 
ucts and would have done much to prevent 
the loss of markets in the rest of the world, 


A FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 


We can have a sound foreign economic 
policy and at the same time protect our own 
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welfare. Instead of following a course as 
contemplated by H. R. 5550 which will force a 
reduction of our price level, thus forcing us 
into a depression, we should be advocating 
an economic program which will make the 
American parity price for raw materials the 
world price, and the foundation for an hon- 
est dollar in international exchange. 

With the American parity price as the 
world price for raw materials the world can 
earn the new capital with which to expand, 
to pay us for exports and to repay interna- 
tional loans. With such a program we can 
remove the stigma of imperialism now at- 
tached to our foreign economic policy which 
in reality contemplates the importation of 
cheap raw materials to pay for high priced 
exports as compared to the buying power of 
other nations. 


HOW CAN IT BE DONE? 


We can use the example of a successfully 
working agreement now in existence in re- 
gard tosugar. The sugar agreement presents 
to the world an example of exchanging goods 
on the basis of equity or a fair price for sugar 
imported, thus creating a reciprocal income 
with which to buy. This type of agreement 
with a little ingenuity on our part can be 
extended to all commodities without de- 
stroying our price level or income while at 
the same time serving as a stabilizing factor 
for the commodity prices of the world. 

In fact with 45 percent of the income of 
the world in dollars being created by the 
production of the United States we have it 
within our power to give the world an honest 
dollar for the first time in the history of the 
world. 

Until this step is taken any trade agree- 
ment we may make, such as contemplated 
in H. R. 5550, will be scraps of paper which 
nations, including ourselves, cannot honor if 
cheap raw material prices are permitted to 
destroy the new income and primary markets 
both at home and abroad. 

In my opinion, if we were to use one-half 
the money used per year for foreign aid in 
the past 10 years, we could practically force 
the rest of the world to accept the American 
parity price for raw materials as the inter- 
national measuring stick of income and trade 
on an earned basis. Until this is done there 
is no assurance of a solvent United States as 
a leader in promoting world prosperity and 
peace. 

Since 1935 we have had two economic poli- 
cies diametrically opposed to each other. On 
one hand we have favored high wage levels 
and have had direct price supports on farm 
products. On the other hand we have had a 
trade policy based on tariff reduction and 
imports at a price level lower than our own. 

These conflicting economic policies have 
made it impossible to offer the world a defi- 
nite foreign economic policy based on equity 
of trade. As a direct result currency devalu- 
ations and internal trade restrictions have 
multiplied all over the world. They cannot 
be removed by workable agreements unless 
we first establish a stable and fair price level 
on goods exchanged. 

We have wasted much valuable time and 
money since the end of World War II to build 
up our own productive capacity and that of 
other nations. 

Unless steps are taken to create a stable 
market for this increase in productive capac- 
ity by a proper price level for raw materials, 
the entire structure is in danger. Farm raw 
material prices throughout the world are too 
low to support it. 


THE OPERATION OF OUR ECONOMY IN 1955 


The data used in the following analysis was 
taken from the records of the Joint Economic 
Committee supervised by The President's 
Council of Economic Advisers and other Gov- 
ernmental Departments. It was prepared as 
a service to the American public. j 
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Comparative analysis of economic factors in 
1955 with average for 1946-50 


Percentage 
1946-50 change 
aver- 1955 from 


: 12.7 
; +61.1 

= —22.0 

tals. 1 7 tise 
PRS CEN E 

ET SA AL | £54 106 +133. 0 
Corporate profit..-------- 26.9 41.4 +53. 9 


SAF PDA es ee ee ee 

Nore.—The above items are used to compute the final 

. national Income. Income in 1955 partially due to 15 per- 
cont increase in the price level following 1946-50. 


Other factors 


Percentage 

1946-50 1955 increase 
average from 1946-50 

average 

Billions) Billions 
Gross farm income_..-....| $32.2 | $33.1 2.8 
Mineral raw materials_...} 12.8 19.5 52.3 
T pA ES TEL aR 45.0 52.6 17.0 
Panka aa AATA 22. 1 35.3 60. 0 
Nondurable goods.-------- 94.7 | 125.9 32. 9 
Analysis 


The above comparison in terms of income 
sets up three red flags: 

1. The terrific loss being taken by agri- 
culture as compared to the economy as a 
whole. 

2. The income and sales of small business 
increased only about one-half as much as 
labor income, corporate profits and rentals. 

3. The increase of 133 percent in interest 
points to the very high rate of debt increase 
on all levels since 1946—50. 

The normal ratio of utilization of farm 
products through the 25-year period 1929-53 
was approximately 70 percent farm raw ma- 
terials and 30 percent other raw materials. 
The ratio during 1946-50 was the same as in 
the 25-year period. 

If gross farm income had been maintained 
in the same ratio to national income that 
existed in 1946-50 by a proper administra- 
tion of farm support prices, the gross farm 
income in 1955 should have been approxi- 
mately $49 billion, or $16 billion more than 
actually was paid to rural America. The in- 
creases in consumer markets would have re- 
quired about $1.5 billion additional raw ma- 
terials from mineral sources and our total 
utilization of new wealth would have ap- 
proximated $70 billion. 

Using the average trade turn of raw mate- 
rial income into national income during the 
25-year period 1929-53, a raw material in- 
come of $70 billion in 1955 would have gen- 
erated an earned national income of $350 
billion. Adjusting national income factors 
in the same balance to national income that 
existed in 1946-50 and the total of consumer 
sales we could have had the following 
results: 


Billion 
National- income Lisores ren $350. 0 
Wage payments_.....-.-..--__..... 226.5 
Net farm: incom6..c52222522.0---. 23.6 
Smell business... =22s0 ssa 5 35.5 
Rentale: so T TA se ce cae pace ae 11.9 
SOROS EA E es Se ee 7.5 
OGorporate. profit. =_ >. s-255 5535. 45.0 
Durable goods sales_._.__..-..__._ _. 37.0 
Nondurable’ - goods. ~~ = 5 oo So 156. 5 


receipts (as compared to 
` actual of $71.4 billion) ------------ 


Note.—Consumer goods sales (durable and 
nondurable) were computed on a basis of 
the average use of 55.3 percent of the na- 
tional income used in 1946-50. This ratio 
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can be compared to 58.6 percent in the 5- 
year period 1935-39. Income factors 166 
percent of 1946-50. 

It will be noted that all segments of our 
economy except interest would have gained 
from the use of a proper supply of farm raw 
materials at a price in balance with 1946-50 
parity. The larger interest total of $10.5 
billion in 1955 is the interest charge result- 
ing from excessive debt increases following 
1946-50. For example, in the past 3 years 
we have added $20 billion to the national 
debt, approximately $9 billion installment 
credit and many billions of increase in out- 
standing mortgages. This excessive interest 
on the basis of 5 percent indicates an ex- 
cessive increase in the total debt of about 
$60 billion. This could have been avoided 
by maintaining farm prices at 1946-50 parity. 


Fiscal policy 


Corporate profit in 1955 expanded $9.4 
billion over 1954 or approximately 42.5 per- 
cent of the increase in national income of 
$22.6 billion. This illustrates how the 
Treasury which received $4.7 billion of the 
increase in corporate profits benefited at the 
expense of excessive private debt. If farm 
income had been maintained in proper ratio 
in 1953-55 a surplus could have existed in 
the Treasury and excessive private debt could 
have been avoided. 


Consumer sales 


Consumer sales in 1955 with farm prices 
and production in proper ratio to our econ- 
omy as a whole would have been $32.3 billion 
greater than in the actual level of $161.1 
billion. 

Actual sales in 1955 in ratio to national 
income were $17.1 billion subnormal in the 
nondurable goods field. If farm income had 
been maintained the total of consumer goods 
of $193.5 billion could have been sold with- 
out any increase in the total of installment 
credit. 

Economic balance 


With a farm income in balance with the 
rest of our economy the income of the 
9,300,000 farm operators and small-business 
units which make up the total of unincor- 
porated business units would have been in 
balance with other segments of our economy. 

For example, the average wage earner in 
1955 averaged approximately $4,000. We 
have 5 million farm operators with a capital 
investment averaging $30,000 per unit. 
Their income based on a $49 billion farm in- 
come and $350 billion of national income 
which we could and should have had would 
have been $4,720 per operating unit. Ad- 
jJustment for capital investment by each op- 
erator not charged to operating cost would 
put the farm operator’s income in balance 
with the 55 million other workers receiving 
wages, 

Operating analysis 

The Nation utilized $52.6 billion of raw 
materials or new wealth in 1955 and using 
the 5 times turn of all raw materials into 
national income, the average for 1929-53, 
the earned national income was $263 billion. 

The additional $60 billion generated in 
1955 to bring the total up to $322.3 billion 
was unearned and created by the use of 
expected profits from tomorrow’s income 
totaling approximately $12 billion which 
turned over backwards 5 times to generate 
the $60 billion of unearned national income. 

Our annual capital operating profit is ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the national in- 
come and this deficit can be traced in the 
operation of our economy in 1955. We spent 
$42.2 billion of capital profits for new con- 
struction—$28.3 billion for new plants and 
equipment, and expanded consumer credit 
$6.1 billion, or a total of $76.6 billion. Our 
profit on $322.3 billion of income was ap- 
proximately $64.6 billion leaving a long-term 
deficit of approximately $12 billion. 

This excessive increase is reflected in the 
total debt increase of $45 billion in the year 
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1955. If this $12 billion of excessive debt 
is to be repaid in the future it will require 
$60 billion of future income to earn the $12 
billion of profit to repay it. In the mean- 
time it becomes an additional charge against 
future profits through interest payments of 
approximately $600 million per year. 

To earn the profits to meet the increase 
in interest charges on the $12 billion against 
our annual profits will require the profits 
from $3 billion of national income in 1956. 


Summation 


The net result of our operation in 1955 was 
a loss of approximately $87 billion of earned 
income which could have been generated by 
maintaining our farm production at a parity 
price with 1946-50. Approximately $60 
billion of this loss was offset with the use 
of deficits and the balance of $27 billion 
was lost entirely. 

The $64 question 

Why didn’t we maintain our farm produc- 
tion and farm prices? It was primarily due 
to the gross underestimation of the impor- 
tance of farm income in our national econ- 
omy. Most of the leading economists in 
Government and business almost completely 
ignore the agricultural segment of our 
economy. 

The farm problem is discussed in terms 
of the farm operator rather than in terms 
of rural America. The real facts are that 
50 percent of our population in the 1950 
census lived in towns of 10,000 and under 
and the area surrounding them. Due to 
this fact one-half of the market for factory 
goods is created by raw material production. 

In the case of agriculture in 1946-50 the 
farm overator received 44 percent of the 
gross value of his production. The balance 
went to create income for those living in 
rural towns. An additional factor is that 
the farm operator is a buyer of capital goods 
for his operation and agricultural States 
spend approximately 70 percent of their in- 
come for goods at retail as compared to 50 
percent in States such as New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

This farm market for factory goods in 
rural America is proved by a quite constant 
ratio of $1 of farm production to $1 of 
factory payrolls. This ratio ran in balance 
from 1919 to 1939. It was dislocated in World 
War II and resumed its normal of 1-1 ratio 
in 1946-50. At present we have approxi- 
mately $50 billion of factory payrolls as com- 
pared to $33 billion farm income. Unless 
farm income is brought up in balance the 
factory payroll cannot be maintained except 
through further excessive increases in total 
debt. If our economy is to operate at the 
pace set in 1955 and farm income permitted 
to remain at present low levels it will re- 
quire an addition of approximately $50 bil- 
lion to the total debt in 1956. 

As pointed out, this underestimation of 
the importance of the value of our farm 
production caused a loss of $87 billion in 
earned income and resulted in creating a 
burden of producing $60 billion of future 
income to repay the excessive debt created. 


Other errors in regard to farm production 
and income 


It has been stated over and over again 
that the 90-percent price support created 
the present surplus problem. This is not 
a statement based on facts. 


The 90-percent. price-support law was en- 
acted in 1942. During the 1l-year period, 
1942-52, it gave to agriculture a little over 
parity. There was no need of production 
control except in limited areas and the Na- 
tion generated the income to pay its bills. 
If Congress had levied the taxes on the in- 
come which existed we could have paid for 
the war without any increase in the na- 
tional debt. For example, in 1943-45 the 
public, after all consumer expenditures, had 
remaining approximately $200 billion. In- 
stead of paying this in the form of taxes, the 
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money bought the bonds which now are a 
part of the national debt. 

At the end of the 11-year period, 6 years 
of war and 5 years of peace, there was no 
surplus to speak of and at the end of 1952 
total stocks were approximately $2.5 billion. 
Specifically in the case of our 3 principal 
basic crops, we had on hand 256 million 
bushels of wheat, 2.8 million bales of cotton 
and 487 million bushels of corn. The total 
of corn was less than a 2-months supply. 


Lack of parity 


The accumulation of farm surpluses could 
not have been due to overproduction of 
farm products. Total production in 1952 was 
107 percent of 1947-49 as 100, as compared 
to 112 percent in 1955. This represents an 
increase since 1952 of 4.67 percent or 1.55 
percent per year not enough to meet our 
economic growth. (Data as to production 
and carryover of stocks taken from Agricul- 
tural Outlook published by USDA for 1956.) 

The real reason for farm surpluses re- 
sulted from a failure to maintain parity for 
our farm production in 1953-55. As farm 
income was permitted to drop below parity 
underconsumption of goods took place. The 
current situation of agriculture receiving 
about the same as in 1946-50 with $111 
billion of national income increase cannot 
be explained in any other way. 

For example, in 1953 farm prices were per- 
mitted to drop to 92 percent of parity, thus 
setting the stage for a similar cutback in 
our economy. This cutback took place in 
August 1953 and our total production 
dropped over 8 percent to the low in 1954. 
This cutback forced a loss of $30 billion of 
income that could have been created if July 
1953 production had been maintained. The 
drop in farm income levels following 1951 
wiped out the market to utilize our potential 
Production. 

Instead of correcting the farm price situa- 
tion and restoring our primary markets, 
those in charge of government and business 
instituted the credit expansion to revive the 
economy. Instead of helping agriculture it 
merely forced farm prices downward as 
money was diverted away from the purchase 
of nondurable goods, 90 percent of which 
are processed from farm products, to capital 
goods or goods normally purchased with 
Savings or profits. 

Underconsumption 

With farm production and prices in 1946- 
50 balance with the rest of our economy in 
1953-55 our national income and consumer 
Sales could have been as follows as compared 
to the actual: 


Under- 
Farned | Actual | Normal | consump- 

Year national |consumer| sales tion con- 
income sules potential | sumer 

goods 


Billions | Billions | Billions | Billions 

i], eae 1$325 | $148.7] 2 $179.7 $27 
198400 ES L338 150.2 | 2186.9 36.7 
oa EDAT 1350 161.2 | 2193 32.3 
La C1 Ral EES ES pe A Py See 296.0 


1 National income computed on approximate 4 percent 
expansion ratio, the average from 1910-54 translated into 
income at 1946-50 farm parity. 

2 Normal sales are computed on basis of 55.3 percent 
of national income for consumer goods in 1946-50. 

3 Cumulative loss of consumer goods sales, 1953-55, 


Analysis of consumer sales, 1953-55 


Durable goods sales in 1953-55 were 
Maintained in ratio to national income ex- 
isting in 1946-50 with deficits and increases 
in installment credit. The loss of consumer- 
goods sales was entirely in the field of non- 
durable goods, 90 percent of which are proc- 
essed from farm raw materials. 

The underconsumption of farm products 
in the 3-year period at the consumer level 
was 90 percent of $96 billion or $86.4 billion. 
In 1946-50 the farmer averaged approxi- 
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mately 47 percent of the consumer's dollar, 
and on this basis the underconsumption at 
the farmer’s gate in the 3 years 1953-55 was 
47 percent of $86.4 billion or a total of $40.6 
billion. If farm prices had been maintained 
at 1946-50 parity levels, our production of 
farm products in 1955 could have been at a 
level of 125 percent of 1947-49 as compared 
to 112 percent which is a surplus due to 
underconsumption. This rate of produc- 
tion would restore farm production to bal- 
ance with other raw materials which have 
increased to 122 percent with a high of 128 
percent of 1947-49 as 100 in December 1955. 

Our national income in the 3 years 1953- 
55 totaled $793 billion. Our earned na- 
tional income with farm production and 
prices in balance with 1946-50 averages 
could and should have been $1,013 billion. 
Therefore, our failure to maintain our farm 
economy in balance forced us to lose a po- 
tential of $220 billion of earned income. 
During the 3-year period we offset $135.6 
billion of this loss with excessive increases 
in our total debt of approximately $27 bil- 
lion. Stated in another way, we borrowed 
this profit from that of our great grand- 
children. 

We had a net loss of $84.4 billion that 
was not permitted to exist because of too 
low a level of farm prices. The additional 
income and the unearned income could all 
have been earned by maintaining farm 
prices. The cost of doing so would have 
been infinitesimal as compared to the losses 
sustained. 

Legislative authority existed during this 
period to maintain farm prices and exists 
today. By taking a few key steps farm in- 
come can be restored almost immediately. 
Unless it is, our losses will continue. 

This huge loss suffered in earned income in 
1953-55 due to our failure to maintain 
farm production and price levels may seem 
fantastic. It is not the first time, however, 
that this kind of loss has existed in our 
economy. 

In the period 1930-41, because of our 
failure to maintain farm prices at parity, 
the Nation suffered a loss of over $500 bil- 
lion of potential national income and due to 
this loss of income we had to forego the 
use of 5% years of output of goods and 
services. For example, in 1932 our total out- 
put was only 47 percent of 1929 levels and 
it was a surplus. 

At that time we tried to correct the sit- 
uation by spending an average of about $3 
billion per year in national deficits, equiva- 
lent to about $14 billion at present national 
income levels. We killed pigs, let acres lie 
idle, and solved nothing. Current proposals 
in many ways duplicate those which failed 
in the thirties, thus proving the old axiom 
“History teaches that people never learn 
from. history.” 

In conclusion, the record of our economy, 
the finest that any nation has ever had, 
proves the accuracy of the basic law of eco- 
nomics. This law is not found in our text- 
book on economics. It is found in the most 
widely published and highest authority in 
the world, the Bible. 


The Bible tells us “Every laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” This means that divine law 
dictates that we place a proper value on the 
new wealth which our Creator has made 
possible from the soil. 


God did not intend that those who tilled 
the soil and cooperated with Him to feed 
the world should be underpaid. Therefore, 
he created a source of new wealth and a 
scheme of things under which society must 
suffer in direct proportion to the under- 
payment for his blessings at the market 
place. 

During the past 30 years the taxpayers have 
paid for assembling and publishing the 
finest record of an economy that has ever 
existed in world history. Our record during 
the past 30 years proves that we have suf- 
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fered in direct proportion to our underpay-= 
ment for raw materials or our new wealth 
at the market place. 

Emerson once said: “It seems as if America 
is the last effort of divine providence to help 
the human race.” Unless we use the record 
to guide the way we cannot lead the world 
to a better day. On the other hand, we may 
repeat the happenings of history, go into 
bankruptcy and decay through a failure to 
maintain the foundation of our whole eco- 
nomic cycle—agriculture. 

Restoration of the underpayment to agri- 
culture of $16 billion will generate $80 billion 
of earned income which in turn will make 
the deficits unnecessary. 


CONCLUSION 


Congress can, whenever it chooses, take the 
steps to force a positive administration of 
a price-support law for farm products which 
will restore farm prices to the 1946-50 par- 
ity level. 

No political administration can operate 
our economy on a sound and solvent basis 
unless farm prices and other raw materials 
enter the economic cycle at an average of 
parity. The past 3 years of operation prove 
the fallacy of the lend-spend theory of reviv- 
ing our economy in a period of recession. 
Deficits merely cover up our losses and post- 
pone the day of reckoning. Eventually we 
must earn the income to operate our econ- 
omy. Unless our new wealth production cre- 
ates the new earned income to generate the 
national income and profits required to pay 
our way for sound expansion, excessive debt 
will force us into a state of bankruptcy. 

The present level of farm income is far 
too low to support the present skyscraper 
of debt and income needed to consume our 
potential production. Our under consump- 
tion of $17 billion of consumer goods in 1955 
on the basis of existing income is far too 
great to permit the liquidation of current 
surpluses created by underconsumption. A 
restoration of the lost market to industry in 
rural America is a must and this can be done 
in only one way—restore the farm price 
structure. 

Curtailment of farm production, already 
too low to support our economy will reduce 
farm income still further and force addi- 
tional deficits. 

The basic facts used in preparing this 
analysis have been presented from time to 
time before various congressional commit- 
tees during the period 1937-54. It is the 
result of 19 years of study in which the effect 
of raw material prices upon national income 
and the welfare of the American people has 
been the governing yardstick. 
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TVA Repayments Into the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the TVA is 
required by law to pay back into the 
Federal Treasury the entire Federal in- 
vestment in its power operations. TVA 
is far in advance of its scheduled annual 
repayments into the Treasury. Through 
1955 a total of $127,500,000 has been re- 
paid by TVA into the Federal Treasury. 
This year, through 1956, a total of 
$186,500,000 will have been repaid into 
the Federal Treasury. The following 
table of repayments show accurately the 
annual revenues paid by TVA into the 
Federal Treasury: ; 
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Payments made by TVA into the U. S. Treas- 
ury as repayment of investment in its 
power program 


Total 
Fiscal year Payment payment 
1948__..-.--.---.-.....-..._] $10, 500, 000 | $10, 500, 000 
SS Si Eek ie AE AAS E 5, 500, 000 16, 000, 000 
Et a a ae ee Soren tee eee 5, 500, 000 21, 500, 000 
30, 500, 000 


pL) er ae 9, 000, 000 


“Czech Balloon Charges False,” United 
Nations Told by Free Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
which was sent to United Nations Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold by 
Hon. Joseph C. Grew, chairman of the 
board of Free Europe Committee, Inc., 
on March 19, 1956: 

“CZECH BALLOON CHARGES FALSE,” 
NATIONS TOLD BY FREE EUROPE 


On February 24, 1956, Vaclav David, the 
Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, cabled 
a statement to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations alleging that American bal- 
loons carrying printed, matter constitute 
hazards to air transport and a violation of 
the Chicago Convention on International 
Civil Aviation of 1944. With reference to this 
statement, I have the honor to submit the 
following, in the hope that you will wish to 
transmit it to all the delegations to the 
United Nations who have received the Czech- 
oslovak statement. 

1. Free Europe Committee, incorporated 
in the State of New York in 1949, seeks to 
disseminate free world concepts and mate- 
rial of an informative nature to the peoples 
of Eastern Europe. For this purpose radio 
broadcasts are transmitted, and printed 
material is distributed by means of small 
balloons launched from West Germany. This 
work is done in the belief that a free flow 
of information contributes to understanding 
and friendship among peoples. This view is 
reflected in the resolutions unanimously 
adopted at the UNESCO conference in Mon- 
tevideo in 1954. 

2. The Communist governments of Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary and Poland—those coun- 
tries to which balloon leaflets are sent by 
Free Europe Committee—have for years vio- 
lated the principle of free communication, 
by jamming foreign radio news broadcasts, 
by preventing the entry of Western books, 
newspapers and periodicals, by censoring 
family letters, and by rigorously restricting 
other media. FEC holds the view that these 
restrictions constitute violations of the 
Preamble of the UNESCO Constitution, 
which affirms the belief of the states who 
are parties to this constitution in, among 
other things, “the free exchange of ideas and 
knowledge”, and which states the determi- 
nation of these states “to develop and in- 
crease the means of communication between 
their peoples.” Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Poland have each ratified the UNESCO con- 
stitution and have promulgated it as law. 


UNITED 
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If the unnatural barriers noted above 
should be lifted there would be no need to 
resort to exceptional methods of communi- 
cation, such as balloons. But the very exist- 
ence of the barrier which has become known 
as the Iron Curtain, and the persistent re- 
fusal of the Communist regimes in Eastern 
Europe to permit their people normal con- 
tacts with the free world, constitute inter- 
national offenses of the most serious na- 
ture. At the meeting of foreign ministers 
in Geneva last year, Soviet spokesmen again 
refused, on behalf of the entire Soviet bloc, 
to permit any amelioration of this condi- 
tion. 

3. During the past 2 months, virtually 
every organ of the Soviet bloc has engaged 
in a massive propaganda campaign against 
American balloons, whether used for scien- 
tific purposes or for information purposes, 
seeking to create confusion about balloons 


- generally in the public mind. Even countries 


to which no balloons have been sent have 
participated in this campaign. It is signifi- 
cant that the Soviet Union, to whose terri- 
tory our balloons are not directed and in 
whose languages our material is not printed, 
has taken the lead in this campaign. It is 
also significant that, after almost 2 years of 
operations, balloons with information leaflets 
have suddenly become the object of abusive 
assertions reminiscent of Communist germ 
warfare accusations against United Nations 
airmen during the Korean conflict. 

4. The Soviet bloc has chosen as the basis 
for their attacks an alleged hazard to air 
transport. In this connection, it should be 
made clear that the balloons leaunched by 
Free Europe Committee carry loads of from 
1 to 7 pounds only. The largest of the bal- 
loons measures 10 feet by 13 feet, weighs 2 
pounds, and is made of paper-thin plastic 
material 1.5 mils in thickness. Exhaustive 
studies conducted previously by the United 
States Civil Aeronautics Administration 
proved that the weight of loads which are 
being used by Free Europe Committee (1 to 
7 pounds) does not constitute a hazard to 
aircraft. The results of these studies found 
expression in the fact that the rules of the 
Air Coordinating Committee of the United 
States—the country with the world’s densest 
air traffic—apply only to balloons carrying 
loads of more than 10 pounds. The same is 
true of the United States Department of De- 
fense regulations. Thousands of weather 
balloons carrying metallic transmitters 
weighing up to 6 pounds are launched daily 
all over the world, usually from airports and 
without regard for boundaries or borders. 
There is no evidence of any accidents result- 
ing therefrom. 

It should further be noted that Free Eu- 
rope Committee balloons are also equipped 
with safety devices which cause these bal- 
loons to invert and the gas to escape well be- 
fore reaching ground. During flight, the 
balloons travel at altitudes between 24,000 
and 40,000 feet, far above the maximum ceil- 
ing for commercial aircraft. 

5. The Czechoslovak Government, in its 
communication of February 24, 1956, specifi- 
cally charges that the crash of an airplane in 
the Tatra mountain area of Slovakia on Jan- 
uary 18, 1956, was “caused by the collision of 
the aircraft with a balloon” and strongly im- 
plies that the balloon was carrying printed 
material. The accident was a cruel one, for 
the 22 who died and for their families and 
friends. But the charge is false. In the first 
place, no Free Europe Committee balloons 
were launched to Slovakia on January 18 
prior to the reported time of the crash, or 
on the previous day. Secondly, the only bal- 
loons which were launched on this or the 
previous day to other areas carried standard 
loads of only 3 pounds. Thirdly, publicly 
available records of wind direction and 
speeds demonstrate that no balloon launched 
from the West German bases of Free Eu- 
rope Committee could possibly have reached 
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the area of the Tatra. mountains by 14:47 
local time on January 18, 1956, at which time 
the airplane allegedly made the last radio 
contact just prior to the crash. 

Certain statements made by officials of the 
Czechoslovak Government strongly suggest 
that the true cause of the unfortunate air- 
plane crash was due to natural phenomena: 

(a) It has been admitted that visibility at 
the time of the crash was only 70 feet. 

(b) It has been admitted that the airplane, 
which was normally scheduled to fly from 
Bratislava to Kosice, had been forced by bad 
weather conditions to alter its route and at- 
tempt a forced landing at the Tatry airport. 

(c) The Tatra mountain area is well 
known to be hazardous terrain for air navi- 
gation during unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. 

(d) The official routine Czechoslovak and 
Polish weather reports issued from all three 
stations in the area stated that at 16:00 local 
time on January 18, 1956, the ceiling was ob- 
scured, with visibility reduced to between 
zero and three-tenths of a mile, by fog and 
snow. ' 

A Czechoslovak regime spokesman has al- 
leged that the leaflets dropped in the area on 
the day of the crash bore the title “Free 
Europe.” Our records show that no leaflets 
carrying this title were launched on this or 
the previous day to any area whatsoever. 
Again, an official of the Czechoslovak civil air 
department stated on February 21, 1956, that 
a balloon carrying from 100 to 150 kilograms 
had caused the crash. No balloons carrying 
more than standard 3-pound loads were 
launched by Free Europe Committee on 
either day. 

Finally, allow me to call attention to the 
fact that on September 5, 1955, the official 
organ of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, 
Rude Pravo, printed a photograph showing 
how airplanes knocked down balloons during 
an exhibition held on Czechoslovak Air Force 
Day. At this time there was apparently no 
concern that small balloons constituted any 
hazard to aircraft. 

6. In view of the above considerations, 
therefore, I believe that the charges of the 
Soviet bloc are motivated, not by a respect 
for the facts, but by a persistent fear of the 
consequences of a free flow of information. 


Integration and Dollars—Old Theory That 
Single School System Would Be 
Cheaper Falls Down in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, before granted, I submit the fol- 
lowing article written by Mr. James Free, 
Washington correspondent for the Bir- 
mingham News, which appeared in that 
paper on Sunday, March 18, 1956: 

One of the arguments that advocates of 
racial integration in public schools have 
been making for years is that a single inte- 
grated school system would cost less to run 
than a dual system of segregated schools. 

The idea was that, with the same number 
of pupils, the integrated system would save 
money on administrative costs. 

It seemed like logical economics, but here 
in the District of Columbia it isn’t working 
out that way. 
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Authorities from the District have asked 
Congress for funds to operate the schools in 
the fiscal year starting July 1, 1956. This 
will be the second year in which the District 
public schools function on a completely in- 
tegrated basis. And the total requested for 
running the schools in 1956-57 was just over 
$32 million—roughly $800,000 more than the 
appropriations for the current year. 

Only a small part of the increase—$5,755— 
was due to higher estimated administrative 
expenses. But the point is that after inte- 
gration the overhead cost did not go down, 
as had been predicted. 

Of course, the reasons why the forecast 
Was wrong may be perfectly sound. Very 
likely the administrative process, like teach- 
ing problems, changed somewhat during the 
period immediately after the shift from seg- 
regated to nonsegregated schools. 


INTEGRATED SCHOOLS WON'T SAVE TAXPAYERS 
MONEY 


Whatever the reasons, it ought to be plain 
by this time that Washington’s integrated 
public schools are going to cost at least as 
much to run as did its now eliminated seg- 
regated school system. 

And one of the factors in the increased 
cost has thousands of families in the Na- 
tion’s Capital worried about a lot more than 
the money involved. It is the fact that addi- 
tional “special teachers” are needed to work 
with pupils who have serious trouble keep- 
ing up with their classmates in their studies. 

(The District Board of Education asked for 
about 100 more special teachers next year, 
but the number was trimmed down to 40 by 
the District Commissioners. Whatever num- 
ber may be approved, there can be no doubt 
but that the need for such special teachers 
has been boosted considerably by the inte- 
gration process.) 

There are some exceptions, naturally, but 
in general the additional special teachers 
are necessary because some of the Negro 
Pupils in what formerly were white schools 
fall behind their classmates. 


UHF Versus VHF Television—Competi- 


tion or Monopoly in Communication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Phillip 
Merriman, president, Committee of 
Hometown Television Organization, this 
Morning made a strong appeal for ad- 
Ministrative or congressional action 
concerning the problems confronting 
small-town television operations present 
and prospective. I consider Mr. Merri- 
Man’s statement of such importance 
that it deserves reproduction in the REC- 
ORD. I, therefore, ask unanimous con- 
Sideration that Mr. Merirman’s testi- 
mony before the Select Committee on 
Small Business of this morning be 
Printed in the Recorp. Mr. Merriman’s 
Statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I am here today as president of the Com- 
Mittee of Hometown Television, a group 
of station operators in New England. Be- 
tween us we represent just about every kind 
of television operation: VHF as well as UHF 
Operators; hopeful holders of CP’s and 
Owners no longer on the air; stations linked 
with radio operations, and stations standing 
alone; companies in the black and in the 
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red; stations with and without network 
affiliations. 

The one tie that binds us all together is 
this: We are all convinced that our na- 
tional television system has now reached 
the point of no return. 

What you gentlemen, the Congress as a 
whole, and the FCC make of our TV system 
this year will be its pattern for good. Later 
on there will be no chance to go back and 
reconsider the decisions of 1956, no use in 
taking another look. Pleaders for the status 
quo, and those who counsel us to go slow 
in making changes in the present setup— 
these people, whether they know it or not, 
are freezing our national television system 
forever in its present form—a form wholly 
inadequate to our country’s needs. 

What is that form? 

The dominant fact about United States 
television today is quickly told: Only 295 
communities have their own television facil- 
ity. And there is very general agreement 
that under the FCC's present allocations 
system, no more than 350 of our communities 
can ever have television facilities of their 
own, 

I think you will agree that this represents 
a disgraceful dead end for what is without 
question the greatest means of communica- 
tion yet to be developed. Imagine a regula- 
tory system which limited motion-picture 
houses to 350 communities or permitted rail- 
road depots in only 350 towns. 


But if that seems incredible, let me point 
out to you gentlemen that there are today 
people both in and out of our own industry, 
who are prepared to settle for television in 
a mere 100 communities—and as of now they 
seem in a fair way to prevail. In this con- 
nection may I invite your attention to the 
comments recently filed with the FCC by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The CBS plan proposes to cover the United 
States from 100 principal cities, and in the 
process jettison the small stations com- 
pletely. For instance, in New England, where 
I operate, this plan proposes stations in but 
four communities: Portland, Maine; Boston, 
Providence, and Hartford. Contrast this 
4-community plan with the 165 radio sta- 
tions and 128 daily newspapers currently 
serving New England. 

Since the preservation of the 1955 status 
quo appears to have strong support inside 
the FCC itseif, their justification for this 
stand needs some attention. In effect they 
say: It is not very important as national 
policy whether a television viewer gets his 
program from his own community station 
or from some out-of-town station. If we 
could agree to that premise, then in fact 
there would be very little urgency in these 
hearings, certainly not so much as recently 
produced over 350 statements to the FCC on 
the future of allocations. 

What good is a television station to a com- 
munity? Well, it provides a forum for local 
politics; an outlet for local fund raising, for 
the dissemination of local news; a medium 
for local advertisers; a channel for civic edu- 
cation, for the encouragement of civic enter- 
prises. Without a local station, for instance, 
a local viewer may—and frequently does— 
watch the political campaign of a man for 
whom he cannot vote while the local candi- 
date must remain invisible; he may be—and 
frequently is—urged to contribute to another 
community’s charities while his local organi- 
zation goes poor. 

Again, consider the plight of the local 
merchant. Without a television station in 
town, he cannot use the medium for adver- 
tising—because, of course he cannot afford 
to go to the wide-coverage, out-of-town sta- 
tion. This is too bad, but not really so 
serious. 

What is serious is that the local mer- 
chant’s competitor, the chain outlet, having 
stores in communities all through the area 
can—and does—afford plenty of time on that 
wide coverage out-of-town station. Thus, 
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we enter on that old and vicious cycle where 
the big get bigger and the smaller go under. 
And as any student of urban growth can 
testify, one result of this cycle is to orient 
the consumer toward the big city at the 
expense of his own hometown community. 

But that’s not all; there is the reverse of 
the coin. A television system limited to 295 
communities must inevitably result in plac- 
ing the whole system in the control of a 
monopoly. If this seems an extravagant 
statement may I refer you once. again to 
the CBS statement I mentioned before. 
There you will find blueprinted the few easy 
steps by which our national television sys- 
tem can be reduced to 3 network stations 
in each of 100 communities. The steps are 
few and easy because the present FCC policy 
has brought us today so perilously close to 
that very pass; very little remains to be 
done. 

Let me pause right here to make one em- 
phatic point: In the course of my statement 
I have seemingly attacked the networks in 
general, and CBS in particular. But in our 
view, they are to be held blameless for the 
threat their plans pose. They are doing no 
more than to take full and normal advan- 
tage of what the FCC allows—a course any 
of us will always follow, I think. Our quar- 
rel, then is not with CBS for its 100 market, 
monopolistic plan—but with the FCC for 
pursuing a policy which allows such a plan 
even to be considered. 

The broad perspectives of history—and 
here we have only to go back to the last 
World War—show very clearly the great dan- 
gers inherent in any monopoly of the means 
of national communication. While I am 
not for a moment suggesting that the gen- 
tlemen in charge of our TV networks have 
any intention of placing our television sys- 
tem in jeopardy, I cannot refrain from mak- 
ing the point that their plans would unwit- 
tingly turn our feet down a perilous path. 

From these considerations I think it is fair 
to conclude that the limitation of television 
to 350 communities is a great deal more than 
unfortunate or regrettable. Viewed as the 
result of a national policy such a hamstring- 
ing of a great national asset is no less than 
catastrophic. 

What has happened under the FCC's pres- 
ent policy is quite simply that the VHF sta- 
tions have been allowed to crowd the UHF 
stations off the air and off the map and out 
of business. 

Just how impossible UHF operation now is 
can readily be deduced from some vital 
statistics: 

Since 1952, the total of UHF stations forced 
out of business is 57. Twenty-one quit in 
1955. 

Of the 95 UHF commercial stations now in 
operation, about four-fifths are operating 
at a loss. A mere 18 are profitable. 

One hundred and eleven recipients of con- 
struction permits for UHF stations have re- 
linquished them. One hundred and four are 
sitting on them. 

These statistics tell a plain story: UHF 
in the United States today is nearly dead. 
What’s more, the impressive piles of finan- 
cial wreckage that now cover the UHF land- 
scape make it highly unlikely that any 
new capital for UHF will appear on the 
scene, now or ever—unless something is done 
about UHF right now, before the 95 sta- 
tions still operating go under. Just how 
urgent this situation is may be seen in the 
fact that in the last 90 days, 6 more UHF 
Stations went off the air. 

After all, neither you gentlemen nor the 
FCC can simply legislate new UHF stations 
into being. For every station there has to 
be a group of businessmen willing to risk 
their capital in what they consider to be 
a sound investment; and in the context we 
are discussing here, these businessmen have 
to be local businessmen, that is, investors, 
with limited funds. You can spread just 
so much business failure on the UHF rec- 
ord, and then these potential investors will, 
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turn their backs for good on TV as an 
investment possibility. 

A case in point: Early in 1953 my com- 
pany put up a building for our television 
operation in Bridgeport, at a cost of $163,000. 
Repeated efforts to finance the construc- 
tion through the normal channels were un- 
successful, largely because we were a new 
station with a UHF license. Finally and in 
desperation, we secured a mortgage for less 
than one-third the construction cost from 
the builder himself—for, which we must pay 
10-percent interest, Small Business Admin- 
istration or not. 

Imagine trying to finance a UHF station 
in Bridgeport now. 

I think you will agree with me that in- 
vestment in UHF operation has now been 
brought by FCC policy (or lack of it) very 
close to the untouchable class. This prog- 
ress of UHF to the brink of extinction comes 
as no particular surprise; it had been widely 
anticipated among UHF operators for some 
time. 

This is all by way of enlarging on a state- 
ment with which I began my testimony here 
today: This is television's year of decision, 
and failure to act now on behalf of UHF 
will foreclose the possibility of any future 
resurrection. 

Now, I have spoken several times of the 
need for helping the UHF operations, and 
I wish to make clear to you that what we 
seek is neither some sort of Federal bounty 
nor any special legislative dispensations. 
What we seek now is no more and no less 
than what the Congress has told the FCC 
to provide: “A fair, efficient, and equitable 
distribution of service.” This would cer- 
tainly involve some changes in current FCC 
policy, some steps they have taken will have 
to be retraced; but I wish to make the point 

‘ that such changes are needed only to return 
to the path the Congress set for the FCC 
in the first place. 

The question now becomes: How can we 
put the FCC and our national television allo- 
cation policy back on the track for priority 
2—a television facility for every commu- 
nity? 

There is evident in statements recently 
filed with the FCC a tendency to make this 
problem seem more complex than it really is. 

This seeming complexity is due largely to 
the fact that discussion has centered around 
the engineering problems involved rather 
than addressing itself to the fundamentals of 
policy. 

If you or I set out to put up an office build- 
ing, we don’t start by calling in the plumber 
and then design the building around his 
pipelines. We call in the architect, and re- 
quire the plumber to figure out plumbing 
lines that will fit the architect’s plan. No 
more should we now let engineering argu- 
ments shape the future of America’s tele- 
vision. Policy comes first and engineering is 
the servant of policy, not its master. 

Long ago Congress, that is, you gentlemen, 
told the FCC to provide “an equitable dis- 
tribution” of television facilities, and the 
FCC at that time set up its allocation priori- 
ties as a translation of that policy. 

The FCC has virtually abdicated as an 
instrument of Government policy; instead 
it seems to be attempting to rewrite con- 
gressional policy by a mystic and unprofes- 
sional estimation of which policy creates the 
least stubborn engineering problems. 

What is it, then, that we seek from you 
gentlemen now? What precisely are we 
asking for? 

If I may take the liberty of placing myself 
tm your shces for the moment, what I would 
do about the plight of the small television 
station, and about the hometown markets of 
the United States, is this: 

First, I would address my remarks ex- 
clusively to the FCC. This is the body solely 
responsible for our dilemma today, and they 
have the full power to remedy the series of 
mistakes that have brought us to our pres- 
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ent pass. After all it was the FCC which 
made these mistakes in the first place. 

I would say to them: Implement the con- 
gressional mandate to provide a television 
facility to as many communities as want 
them. 

Do it by deintermixture, by tax differen- 
tial, by using drop-ins, by any means your 
engineers can devise, but do it. 

And do it right away, while you still can, 
do it before the small operators essential to 
this objective have all gone out of business. 

This means, do it before June 1—or at least 
take such a good and affirmative start in this 
direction that by June 1 there will no longer 
be any question as to where you are going, 
and whose interests you have at heart, 

I would like to repeat something I said 
earlier: I am the operator of a UHF station 
in a VHF area. I have lost money every 
month since we began operations back in 
1953. Isee no immediate prospect of making 
any money. All that keeps me in operation 
is the hope that something will be done to 
make it possible for me to compete on even 
terms with the VHF monopoly of the air. 
But hope, gentlemen, is a tender flower and 
my resources are very nearly at an end. I 
am quite sure in my own mind that unless 
there come from these hearings some posi- 
tive mandate to the FCC my hope and my 
resources will give out very quickly. The 
only justification for pouring money down 
a rathole is the expectation that someday I 
will get it back. If I cannot see how it will 
ever come back, I must close down—and I 
will. 

I have just spoken in the first person sin- 
gular. But I know, and you must also know, 
that my words are echoed to the last comma 
by very nearly every one of the 95 UHF op- 
erators still on the air. 

What is needed now, by us, by the FCC, by 
the American public, is an affirmative state- 
ment of policy from you gentlemen—state- 
ment of a policy which will give us what I 
might describe as the business hope to keep 
going until equity can catch up with us. 

If no action is taken, then not only will 
we go under, not only will television be de- 
nied forever to America’s hometowns, but we 
will by the sheer force of inertia be delivered 
into the hands of a monopoly of 3 men: the 
presidents of the 3 networks. Such a monop- 
oly will, we know, freeze the whole indus- 
try; freeze the art of television; freeze the 
TV film industry. j 

And—as I certainly don’t have to explain 
to you gentlemen—where a monopoly has 
been allowed to triumph, there you will find 
the graves of small business. 

Consider for a moment this fact: television 
is an infant industry. Technically, it stands 
now on the verge of enormous advances, 
advances in transmission and reception that 
will surely lead us as far ahead of today’s 
operation as the hi-fi phonograph is ahead 
of the trumpet-horn model of Edison’s day. 
In television what is probable today will be- 
come everyday tomorrow—and what seems 
impossible now may soon be cataloged for 
sale. 

And it is at this crucial point, at this 
golden threshold, that the FCC would permit 
the small stations to die and the monopoly 
of wide-coverage stations to take over. If 
ever there was a small business worth pro- 
tecting, and if ever there was a moment when 
that help was vital, it is the small television 
station right now. Rob a community of a 
factory and you create unemployment that 
can be remedied. Rob it of its own station 
and you create a void which can never be 
filled. 

We are, in fact, at a moment of crisis in the 
history of communications, and our duty 
now is to recognize that this is a crisis; the 
perspective of history will make this fact 
plain enough. The first step toward saving 
hometown television must be taken in the 
minds of the Commissioners. They must 
concede that UHF and hometown television 
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can be rescued by a series of immediate, 
forthright and affirmative actions well within 
the scope of their own authority. This done 
the vista is fine: 

1. The present retreat into a stifling and 
dangerous monopoly will be ended. 

2. The television industry will obtain bet- 
ter and closer coverage, better programing, 
more return for the advertising dollar, and— 
in short—more television. 

3. America will get hometown television, 


an essential aspect of its democratic tradi- 
tion. 


Israel and American Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I commend to the attention of the 
membership of the Congress an editorial 
from the Boston Globe of March 13, 1956, 
entitled “Israel and American Policy”: 

ISRAEL AND AMERICAN POLICY 


Dispatch of the aircraft carrier Forrestal 
to the Mediterranean follows, within a week, 
announcement that a battalion of United 
States Marines has been ordered to that dan- 
gerous sea “for training purposes.” 


Meantime, active preparations for war are 
speeding up at Cairo among Arab leaders; 
ground forces are being built up along the 
Egyptian approaches to the Republic of Is- 
rael; the inhabitants of that unhappy coun- 
try are digging in desperately, resolved to sell 
their lives, if need be, as dearly as possible; 
Jordan, released from restraints which have 
kept her border inactive for 2 years, has re- 
newed raids deep into Israeli territory; and 
the Egyptian Ambassador in Washington 
proclaims in a radio-TV broadcast that 
“Israel does not exist.” 

From every capital abroad come reports of 
increasing danger of an Arab-Israeli war, the 
stakes being the survival of the Republic of 
Israel. Simultaneously, the frenzy of Arab 
nationalism is being stoked by a stream of 
arms shipments, while an airtight ban is en- 
forced against Israel’s pleas for defensive 
weapons. 

The United States is shipping tanks, 
planes, artillery and other weapons to the 
Arabs, meantime postponing Israel’s arms re- 
quests till the Greek Kalends. Canada last 
week banned a shipment of ammunition to 
Israel, while sending forth a shipment of 
warplanes to Egypt. Sweden anounces heavy 
arms shipments to Egypt, but none to Israel. 

What is our Nation’s policy in this explo- 
sive dispute? 

Both Secretary of State Dulles and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower explain that one of our aims 
is “to prevent an arms race.” Their state- 
ments certainly find verification in what our 
own and other governments are doing. This 
is, indeed, no “arms race.’ It is a heavily 
loaded, onesided, studied program of deny- 
ing the means of self defense to one country 
while building up armaments at the disposal 
of its self-proclaimed foes, whose announced 
determination is to obliterate it. 

The President, last week at his press con- 
ference, further explained—again echoing 
ideas previously expressed by Mr. Dulles— 
that Israel is small and has but 1,700,000 
population, whereas her hostile Arab neigh- 
bors have 40 million. This fact, said Mr. 
Eisenhower, makes it futile to ship arms to 
Israel, because neither her size nor her small 
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Population would enable her to “absorb” suf- 
ficient arms to defend herself. 

If relativity of size and population to the 
Tights of survival of a free, independent 
democratic state is really the criterion un- 
derlying sound policy, some interesting revi- 
Sions of history would seem in order. The 
Greeks at Marathon should have been di- 
rected by their rulers to disperse, because 

ersia was a huge country and Xerxes’ 
armies numbered 2 million. The Continen- 
be Congress should -never have assembled, 

cause of the size and power of the British 
Empire. 

Perhaps Mr. Dulles should even halt ship- 
Ping arms to Pakistan, a small nation in com- 
Parison with the size, population and power 
of its Russian neighbor. 
Week by week, parallels from the thirties 
ise wraithlike over this situation: Ethiopia, 
re missed to tyranny because its succor 
Hap hada Mussolini might inconvenience the 
S interests; Czechoslovakia, whose freedom 

as bartered to Hitler by “practical men.” 

o what end? 
me the United States and its British and 

at allies of the Tripartite agreement of 
= l are to rescue the moral foundations of 
a Policy at all, they would do well to 
Me erge at once from their artificial fog and 
the explicitly, their guaranties under 

at pact to place their full might behind 
© protection of the Arab-Israel frontiers 
against aggression by either side. 
e hour grows late. . 
UNCLE DUDLEY. 


Dynamic Leadership Drives Forward Chi- 


cago’s Destiny as First City of the 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


ee O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as ar my colleagues may know the giant 
sities es forward that Chicago is taking 
Ric Re the dynamic leadership of Mayor 
mi ard J. Daley, Iam extending my re- 
to shy to include excerpts from an edi- 
is l in the Chicago American of March 
» 1956, as follows: 
Movinc AHEAD 


Ge Predictions of tremendous growth for 
earns in the next 10 years, which were 
de at the University of Chicago’s civic 
as er at the Palmer House Monday night, 
Š © cheering because they are based solidly 
n facts 
sen ayer Daley said the next 10 years would 
rte an planes of every nation landing. at our 
Ps Ids, ocean ships of every country dock- 
& at our port.” 
meee is no daydreaming in that forecast. 
ai air traffic, already gigantic, is growing 
bias It has made Midway Airport the 
Epara in the world and has overflowed to 
O farce O'Hare Field. We are developing 
tha e to handle a business much greater 
n Midway's within a few years. 
plèti rs Ocean ships will come with the com- 
great n of the St. Lawrence seaway, and the 
will Port we are building in Lake Calumet 
be ready to receive them. 


face Prepare for the new industries, busi- 

turin and population the next decade will 

ete the mayor anounced that the city will 

ti ertake a great 5-year program of widen- 

i & streets, building overpasses, modernizing 
hting, et cetera. 
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Dr. Harold C. Urey, University of Chicago 
nuclear scientist who had a part in ac- 
complishing nuclear fission for the first time, 
said Chicago was well on its way to becoming 
the Nation's scientific capital. But Chicago, 
he said, must make living conditions attrac- 
tive to scientists if we want them here. 

Dr. Philip M. Hauser, University of Chica- 
go professor of sociology and former direc- 
tor of the United States Census Bureau, said 
the metropolitan area would gain 1,300,000 
new residents within 10 years. Dr. James H. 
Lorie, professor of business, said Chicago’s 
economy would expand 45 percent in the 
decade, and Dean Jerald ‘C. Brauer of the 
theological faculty declared that Chicago 
must and will keep pace spiritually with its 
intellectual and material growth. 


BIG STEEL PRODUCTION 


These are glowing predictions. 
are based on sound evidence. 

An extremely substantial piece of this evi- 
dence was offered the same evening at a 
dinner in Gary. Roger M. Blough, president 
of United States Steel, announced that im- 
provements ‘would be made in the plants at 
Gary and Chicago to make steel production 
in the Chicago area—already the greatest in 
the world—still greater by 1,200,000 tons a 
year. 


But they 


Northwest Airlines Handling North Pacific 
Route Satisfactorily 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Winona Daily News, 
Winona, Minn. It is from the edition of 
Wednesday, February 22, 1956, and it 
comments on the efficient handling of the 
North Pacific route by the Northwest Air- 
lines. 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES HANDLING NORTH PACIFIC 
ROUTE SATISFACTORILY 


Competition can be a handy catchword 
that covers a condition quite at variance 
with the sturdy give-and-take which is cus- 
tomarily associated with growth and prog- 
ress. 

This is illustrated by the fact that it is 
being used by Pan American World Airways 
in its current ruckus with a Minnesota com- 
pany, Northwest Orient Airlines. 

PAA, which already has routes across the 
south Pacific and the mid-Pacific, wants a 
certificate from the Government to fly the 
north Pacific, a route which Northwest 
pioneered. and now operates. 

But how much is this competition needed? 
In fact, can it be justified? 

The traffic along this northern route is 
quite thin compared with other interna- 
tional routes. Nor are the potentials for 
years to come likely to be great. Northwest, 
through efficient, economical, enlightened 
methods, has managed to build up enough 
business so that it doesn’t have to look to 
the Government for help. Since January 1, 
1955, it has operated without subsidy. 

But to confront it with a competitor like 
PAA on this northern route would mean that 
it would again have to ask for subsidy. And 
Pan American might face the same neces- 
sity. 

So this competitive arrangement would 
mean that the American taxpayer, already 
heavily burdened, would be called upon to 
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support 2 airlines on a route that 1 has 
barely made pay. 

The taxpayer would have to dig into his 
pocket, or else one of the carriers, Northwest 
or PAA, would have to give up. And, in that 
case, what would happen to competition? 

Pan American once scoffed at the north- 
ern route. 

Since then, Northwest has demonstrated 
that this route, following the great circle 
through Alaska, offers the shortest, fastest 
way to Tokyo; and has a better performance 
record than many domestic routes, 

Why change what appears to be a satis- 
factory arrangement with the persons who 
travel this route? 


Let’s Cut It Down to Size 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Muncie Press of Saturday, 
March 17, 1956: 


Let’s Cut Ir Down To SIZE 


The taxpayers might as well brace them- 
selves. According to advance reports, Secre- 
tary of State Dulles is returning from his 
Asian trip ready to present a new bill for 
vast outlays of American money to finance 
“underdeveloped” countries. 

The cash would be ladled out regardless 
of whether some of these countries are play- 
ing the Soviet or Red China political game. 
As a practical matter the countries getting 
the lion’s share would be India and Indo- 
nesia, both of which have yessed almost 
everything Moscow and Peiping have sug- 
gested. 

A view in the Washington administration 
which regrettably seems to be prevailing at 
the moment is that we have to play follow- 
the-leader in every quirk of Communist 
policy. The present quirk is the Red 
promise-everything economic campaign. 

The Russians are making spectacular 
promises which no realistic person believes 
they can fulfill expect in discarded military 
equipment. Yet some of our leaders seem 
to think we have to-counter with even 
bigger bribes in order to hold the friendship 
of certain neutrals. z 

We hope Congress will take a good long 
look at this business of ‘indiscriminate, 
blank-check foreign assistance. We hope 
our House and Senate Members insist that 
the money we spend overseas be spent only 
in those countries which have proved them- 
selves as fully identified with the determina- 
tion to resist Reds. 

We go along with helping countries which 
fall in that category, like Thailand, the 
Philippines, South Korea, and Nationalist 
China in Asia. And like Turkey, Iran, Iraq, 
and Pakistan in the Near East. 

As for the others—the hands-out-to-both- 
sides governments—we should say: “All 
right, if you want to sell your freedom for 
a pittance, have it your own way.” 

We venture the opinion they would be 
seeking a place behind our protective stock- 
ade in no time at all should we speak to 
them with this kind of courage and candor. 

Meanwhile, the United States ought to 
put its foreign aid on a strictly selective 
basis and thereby cut it to size. 

The national security would be far better 
served by applying some of the billions saved 
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to building up our own plane and guided- 
missile programs. To say nothing of the 
possibility of a modest lifting of the tax 
burden. ; 


H. R. 7886 Is a Forward Step in Meeting 
Our National Obligation To Provide 
Adequate Security for Disabled and 
Unemployed Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to compliment the distin- 


‘ guished chairman of the House Veter- 


ans’ Affairs Committee and the able 
members of his most efficient unit for 
initiating current consideration of and 
hearings on the several bills pending be- 
fore the committee designed to liberalize 
the present veterans’ pension and bene- 
fits laws. 

One of these bills, H. R. 7886, com- 


monly known as the War Veterans’ Secu- . 


rity bill, has attracted wide attention and 
favor beeause of its inherent merit, more 
especially as it beneficially affects needy 
and disabled World War I veterans who 
have lately been too much forgotten. 

Two wars have taken place since 
World War I, and the veterans of that 
great conflict, to end all wars, have un- 
fortunately tended to disappear from 
public attention and appreciation. To- 
day more than 3 million World War I 
veterans survive, with an average age 
of 62. Many of them have already passed 
away without experiencing benefit of the 
traditional old-age security which needy 
veterans of all previous wars were 
granted in recognition of their sacrificial 
service to their country. 

This unfortunate disregard of the se- 
curity of our World War I veterans, 
and the veterans of all our wars, must 
not be permitted to continue. In these 
days of persistent extreme tension and 
ever-threatening war, it is not only the 
honorable assumption of a high obliga- 
tion, but it is indeed most practical to 
insure a resolute morale among present 
and prospective military defenders of 
our national safety through clear dem- 
onstration that the American people will 
never be miserly in repaying the debt 
rightfully owed to all our veterans and 
will be forever mindful of the substantial 
physical, mental.and financial sacrifices 
of veterans and their families during 
service in wartime. 

In summary, this measure advocates 
two major changes in our current sys- 
tem: First, breaking up the present pen- 
sion system. and making two separate 
divisions of payments to veterans in 
need: (a) disability security for war 
veterans under 65 who need it, and (b) 
old-age security for war veterans over 
65 who need it; second, liberalizing the 
ceilings and amounts of payments in 
both classes of security benefits. 

Specifically, the suggested amend- 
ments embodied in H. R. 7886 would raise 


the monthly payment to $85, and after 
10 years to $105 a month; the payments 
to the helpless would be increased to 
$150 a month. It is further proposed to 
raise the income eligibility ceiling from 
$2,700 to $3,000 with dependents, and 
from $1,400 to $1,800 without depend- 
ents. 

Under modern economic conditions 
and practical recognition of the realities 
of this atomic age living, these figures 
certainly cannot be termed extravagant 
or unreasonable. To grant a needy and 
helpless veteran $150 a month in con- 
sideration of his patriotic sacrifice surely 
cannot be cited as overindulgence when 
we think for a moment of the costs of the 
required attendant, medicines and basic 
foods for mere existence. To raise the 
income eligibility ceilings to $1,800 and 
$3,000, respectively, is only honest ad- 
mittance of the economical fact that 
present ceilings and perhaps even these 
proposed changes have too long been 
ignoring of and blind to the high Ameri- 
can living standards we have established 
as being Christian and of which, under 
other circumstances, we so often boast. 
If we choose to disregard need, let us at 
least be truthful about the actual income 
figure even,a willing, able, and employed 
American requires to live decently in this 
blessed, prosperous Nation. Let us fur- 
ther realize the fact that in a great many 
cases the Veterans’ Administration in- 
terpretation of the present disability 
and unemployability clause disputes the 
right to pension payments in instances 
where only half of the amount now speci- 
fied in the income ceilings has been 
earned. An additional feature of this 
bill, then, is to remove any conscientious 
administrative doubts of the Veterans 
Bureau because of yardstick uncertain- 
ties in the present law. 

Let us finally and realistically appre- 
ciate that in this modern industrial and 
commercial and material age unemploy- 
ability is too often not as synonymous 
with inability as it is, unfortunately, 
with the word “age.” Many persons 60, 
65, and over are ready, willing, and able 
to do some work, but the sad fact is that 
practically all segments of our business 
and industrial life are not even inclined 
to hire employees who are over 40 years 
of age. As a truth, that deplorable sit- 
uation is becoming a major problem in 
this country and has already been made 
the subject of serious investigation and 
concern by our Labor Department and 
related agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is clear, then, how unreal the 
current system is in trying to carry out 
the intent of our existing pension law by 
applying the “disability and unemploy- 
ability” clause to men over 65. As now 
applied, the “unemployability” must be 
due to the “disability.” Probably it is 
closer to the truth to state that the pro- 
portion of World War I veterans in need 
because of age-alone unemployability is 
2 to 1 over the number in need because of. 
disability. 

Mr. Speaker, a study of the proposed 
changes and suggested improvements in- 
cluded in H. R. 7886 reveals that no al- 
teration in principle for’ the under-65 
veteran group is urged, but merely an 
extension of the present principle to pro- 
vide better security for the disabled and 
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unemployable in this age group through 
liberalization of the present ceilings and 
payments consistent with modern eco- 
nomic conditions. Let us also note that 
the bill does not conflict with the social- 
security program, since such benefits are 
included in income that would carry a 
veteran over the allowance ceilings. Let 
us further observe that some of the pro- 
posed benefits would serve to reduce 
other Government payments to the aged, 
such as the aid to the aged program car- 
ried jointly by the Federal and State 
Governments; it would displace part of 
many local aid programs for the aged at 
community and municipal levels. 

In conclusion, may I simply say that 
it is obvious to anyone studying the sub- 
ject that our present veterans payments 
and pension system requires sensible 
upward revision in recognition of the 
moral obligation this Nation owes to our 
veterans and in reasonable recognition 
of the plain economic facts of everyday 
living. It appears that we can afford to 
give billions of dollars for the prime 
purpose of attracting doubtful allies in 
case of Communist aggression. It would, 
then, seem very sensible to express & 
Christian measure of gratitude to those 
loyal Americans whose patriotic sacri- 
fices are of record, while at the same 
time we demonstrated good faith to 
those who will be called upon to fight 
and die for America’s safety in any fu- 
ture wars, God forbid. I urge every 
Member of this House to carefully study 
the provisions of H. R. 7886, and all the 
other similar measures now pending be- 
fore the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, so they will be ready to consci- 
entiously vote for the security of all our 
veterans and the continuing welfare of 
the Nation when this legislation is pre- 
sented to us for action in the near fu- 
ture, I hope. 


Inestimable Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress is often chided for the sums it au- 
thorized for flood control projects, the 
implication being that these programs 
are just big, mindless giveaways. 

Yet no one can estimate the savings 
in lives and property that are the direct 
result of these projects, for the savings 
are truly incalculable. 

Mount Morris Dam, on the Genesee 
River in western New York is a case in 
point. Had it not been there during re- 
cent torrential rains and spring runoff, 
the downstream communities, including 
the city of Rochester, might well have 
suffered damage of disastrous propor- 
tions. As it was, the dam backed up the 
Swollen Genesee for 1612 miles in its 
great gorge, thus protecting the commu- 
nities below it from the cumulative run- 
off of the upstream area, and undoubt- 
edly sparing them a major disaster. 


1956 


Today, when many communities in our 
Country are still staggering under the 
effects of last fall’s destructive floods, 
and when Congress is trying to cope with 
the problem of providing some feasible 
kind of flood and disaster insurance, one 
is forced to the conclusion that the main 

g wrong with our flood-control pro- 
8ram is that it has not been big enough. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recor an edi- 
torial from the Times Union of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., of March 9, bearing on the 
8reat protective value of the Mount 
Morris Dam: 

Goop OLD Mount Morris DAM 

Again the Mount Morris Dam, completed 
in 1952, proved its value when fioods roared 
down the Genesee. 

This test was the most severe since the 
dam was completed. It already had passed 
former volumes of retained water before 
cresting this afternoon. Today it was 117 
feet at the dam with water backed up 16% 
Miles through the gorge. 

Of course the big dam cannot guarantee 
Complete relief from high water down the 
river because the watershed this side of 
Mount Morris is big enough to produce floods 
With sufficient rainfall. And there are some 
jumpy creeks below. 

It does, however, cut the river in two and 
Separate floods that together would be ex- 
tremely costly. 


State of Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
Was published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, Sunday, March 11, 
1956, an editorial entitled “State of 
Alaska” which I desire to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

STATE oF ALASKA 


Fifty-four representative Alaskans from 
every corner of that northern Territory re- 
cently completed the drafting of a State 
Constitution with a very interesting gim- 
Mick. When the people are asked to ratify 

e constitution at the polls in April, they 

will be asked to approve the so-called 
Tennessee plan to dramatize Alaska’s case 
for quick congressional action on statehood. 
plan, which was used by Tennessee and 

Six other territories to gain statehood, was 
adapted to Alaska’s needs by a New Orleans 
usinessman, George H. Lehleitner. Under 
it two Senators and a Representative would 
chosen at the 1956 general election to 
Come to Washington and request Congress to 
Seat them and accept the State of Alaska. 
constitution itself has been praised 

by political scientists as a model document. 
It provides among other things for a bicam- 
eral legislature, distinct separation of powers 
With a strong executive, home rule for cities 
and vigorous protection of natural resources. 
t would set the voting age at 19 and also 
trotains the salient guarantee in its declara- 
ion of rights that “the right of all persons 
l fair and just treatment in the course of 
€gislative and executive investigations shall 
Not be infringed.” There is no reason to 
think that Congress would not welcome it 
as a modern and constructive State charter. 
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Whether the Tennessee plan would have 
any chance for success is another question. 
The principal objection is that hardening 
of the national arteries has set in since the 
last State was admitted to the Union in 1912, 
and that it has been so long since such a 
demonstration has been tried that congres- 
sional reaction could not be predicted. Yet 
any assessment of the present Congress 
shows that the chances for Alaskan state- 
hood are dismal indeed, and the Eisenhower 
administration shows no inclination to in- 
clude Alaska in its recommendation that Ha- 
waii be admitted. People in the burgeoning 
territory are understandably impatient over 
the drag on their development and the frus- 
tration of their rights as Americans. The 
Tennessee plan would confront Congress 
with an unusual problem, but the spectacle 
of Alaska’s duly elected representatives beat- 
ing at the door would certainly emphasize 
the issue. In the last analysis Alaskans have 
little to lose by this sort of appeal for the 
freedoms enjoyed by the present 48 States. 


Luther Burbank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a most appropriate editorial 
from the Boston Record entitled “Bur- 
bank’s Day.” - 

The subject of this timely, able writ- 
ing is, of course, the great Luther Bur- 
bank, horticultural genius, plant wizard, 
and humanitarian, who was born in my 
district in Lancaster, Mass., 107 years 
ago. On the occasion of the 300th 
anniversary of the town of Lancaster in 
1953, I addressed the House at length 
concerning the contributions of this 
great American who did so much for 
humanity. 
` Such men as Luther Burbank belong 
to the centuries because there are so 
few of them. He ranks with Michelan- 
gelo, Shakespeare, Edison, and a very 
small number of men throughout the 
ages in whom the Creator implanted the 
spark of great genius. 

For the town in which he was born 
and the great district in which he spent 
his early life, I am privileged to express 
my gratitude to the Boston Record for 
so fittingly commemorating his birth- 
day. All Americans can thrill with 
pride at his many revolutionary discov- 
eries and innovations affecting plant life 
which have been so beneficial to our 
Nation and the world. The ages will add 
to the luster of his achievements. 


The editorial follows: 
BURBANK’s DAY 


At Lancaster, here in Massachusetts, 107 
years ago today, the kindly angels who pre- 
side over things that are beautiful and 
healthful to mankind undoubtedly hovered 
over the cradle of a newborn child, Luther 
Burbank by name. 

They bestowed on him one great gift: the 
genius to make plants grow and multiply into 
endless varieties. 
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They added a rare quality: the intellect, 
desire, and energy to devote ħis gift entirely 
to the welfare of humanity. 

His birthday, by act of the California Leg- 
islature, is also Arbor Day and dedicated to 
his memory. i 

For Burbank did most of his invaluable 
and enduring work at Santa Rosa, Calif., 
where he settled as a nurseryman in 1875. 

There he produced 60 new varieties of 
plums and prunes, dozens of new berries, 
the spineless cactus, virtually new families 
of roses, iris, peaches, quinces, almonds, nec. 
tarines, tomatoes, corn, asparagus—not to 
forget the famous Burbank potato. 

He lived to ripe old age to know fame, 
receive countless honors. He never knew 
pride, envy, or greed. To the last he was 
a simple, soft-spoken, retiring man, humble 
before the miracle of life, serving humanity 
silently and richly. 


Republican Day March 20 Becomes a 
Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican Party was born 102 years 
ago today in a little white schoolhouse in 
Ripon, Wis., located in the Sixth Con- 
gressional District, which I have the 
honor to represent in this Congress. 


The occasion is being observed 
throughout Wisconsin today and special 
¢eremonies are being held in Ripon. 
Pilgrimages ‘to the birthplace of the 
Grand Old Party have been arranged 
from many parts of the State. 


The event is interestingly described in 
the March 16 edition of the Ripon Press. 
Because the article also contains some 
historical information about the found- 
ing of the party, I insert it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of my re- 
marks: 

(By Paul C. Richards) 

The Republican Party, which was born 
here in the little white schoolhouse on 
March 20, 1854, has been the dominant politi- 
cal party in Wisconsin for 90 years of its 
102 years of existence, but during that long 
span of time not one single thing had ever 
been done to point to proper official and 
legal recognition to either the party or the 
birth. 

That old story—for want of a nail a shoe 
was lost, for want of a shoe a horse was lost, 
for want of a horse a rider was lost, for want 
of a rider a message was lost, for want of a 
message a battle was lost—was the exact 
position of both Republican Day and Ripon 
was in until April of 1955. 

Because of Maj. Alvan E. Bovay’s persever- 
ance and active participation his message 
was not lost for want of a rider for he carried 
his own message and thereby won the “bat- 
tle” that resulted in the birth of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Just 101 years and 1 month later, the job 
that Major Bovay started came to an official 
conclusion. As a result of his efforts the 
Republican Party was born, and as a result 
of that birth Republican Day was originated. 
And now March 20 of each year beginning 
with this year will be known as Republican 
Day in Wisconsin. 
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CUDA SPONSORS RESOLUTION 


The 1955 legislature, in making the offi- 
cial conclusion, passed a joint resolution 
sponsored by Pat R. Cuda, a Milwaukee pub- 
lic relations man active in Republican 
affairs, that requests the Governor to 
annually proclaim March+20 as Republican 
Day. 

Ripon is cited in the resolution as the 
actual birthplace of the Republican Party. 
The little white schoolhouse where the 
blessed event took place remains intact, 
and is situated on the same corner lot as 
the famous Republican House. 

Cuda said he originated Republican Day 
because: (1) Wisconsin has never given 
proper recognition to the fact it was the 
birthplace of the Republican Party during 
the 101 years since its birth; (2) to officially 
and legally establish the fact that the Re- 
publican Party was born on March 20, 1854, 
and that the actual birth took place at 
Ripon, Wis. 

TWENTY-FIVE GOP GOVERNORS 


Since the birth of the Republican Party, 
Wisconsin has had 25 Republican Gover- 
nors. And from Abe to Ike there have been 
12 Republicans elected as Chief Executives 
of this great Nation. 

The proceedings of the famous political 
meeting in the little white schoolhouse re- 
ceived very little publicity in the Wisconsin 
press at the time. Thus this story is a good 
place to report the results of the research 
concerning the Ripon blessed event. 


GREELEY AGREES ON NAME 


In 1853, Major Bovay was visiting with 
Horace Greeley, editor and publisher of the 
New York Tribune. Bovay mentioned the 
word “republican” as an adjective, but 
Greeley replied that “Republican” as a noun, 
would be a good name for a new political 
party. 

Greeley told Bovay, “The name Republi- 
can, for a political party will serve all pur- 
poses, present and future—the only ore 
that will live and last.” (Greeley later be- 
came a‘ member of the new party and helped 
to achieve Lincoln’s nomination in 1860.) 

One year later, on March 20, 1854, Major 
Bovay changed the word republican from an 
adjective to Republican asa noun. He added 
the word party and together they spelled 

«out Republican Party. 

Later that same day, a meeting was held 
in the little white schoolhouse. Of the 
100 eligible voters Major Bovay had invited, 
53 showed up. ; 


TOWN COMMITTEES DISSOLVED 


A committee of 5—3 Whigs, 1 Free Soiler, 
and 1 Democrat—was appointed to consider 
Major Bovay’s proposal for a new political 
party, the Republican Party. 

Prior to the committee of five going into 
executive session, by a formal vote the Free 
Soil and Whig town committees were com- 
pletely dissolved. . 

Major Bovay in describing the historical 
meeting later said, “We came out of it 
Republicans, and we were the first Republi- 
cans in the Union.” 

An attorney, and educator, Major Bovay 
served with the 19th Wisconsin Regiment 
during the Civil War.’ Prior to that he was 
an assemblyman in the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture. He died at Santa Monica, Calif., on 
January 29, 1903. - 


LITTLE WHITE SCHOOLHOUSE 


The history of the little white schoolhouse 
is a story in itself, but a few of its highlights 
are important to this story, and here they 
are 


schoolhouse was located on the grounds now 
known as the campus of Ripon College. 
Since that time the school has been moved 
five times, 


When the Republican Party was born, the - 
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For 2 years the school building was used 
as a residence by George W. Peck, who later 
as a Democrat served two terms as Governor 
of Wisconsin from 1891 to 1895. 

John C. Fremont, who was the first Repub- 
lican to seek the office of President of the 
United States, visited the birthplace of the 
Republican Party during his campaign in 


1856. He carried the State with 66,090 votes; . 


his 2 opponents garnered 53,000. 

During Abraham Lincoln’s campaign for 
President in 1860, he also visited and spoke 
in the schoolhouse. Lincoln was the first 
Republican to be elected President. He car- 
ried Wisconsin with 86,113 votes. The com- 
bined vote of his 3 Democratic opponents 
was 66,000, 


Federal Budget and Accounting Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


; OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
marks before the annual dinner meeting 
of the American Institute of Account- 
ants on Friday, March 16, 1956, in Wash- 
ington, Hon. Joseph Campbell, the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, outlined the progress the General 
Accounting Office has made in bringing 
about better accounting practices and 
procedures in the Government. 

The Comptroller General emphasized 
the need for greater recognition of the 
professional character of the work be- 
ing carried on by accountants in the 
Federal Government and for greater 
recognition of the need for the account- 
ing profession to aid in making an ac- 
counting career in Government more 
attractive to young men. In concluding 
his remarks, the Comptroller General 
pointed out the necessity for putting into 
effect certain recommendations con- 
tained in the Hoover Commission's 
Budget and Accounting Report. 

During February, Senator PAYNE and I 
introduced identical bills—S. 3199 and 
H. R. 9402—which would enact into law 
the majority of the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission with respect 
to budget and accounting reforms. 

Because of the current legislative in- 
terest in such accounting and budgetary 
reforms advocated by the Comptroller 
General and being initiated administra- 
tively within the limits of the authority 
and responsibility of the General Ac- 
counting Office and cooperating agen- 
cies, and because of the significant 
potential savings that could result from 
improved financial management of the 
Government, I would like to call the 
attention of my colleagues the full text 
of the remarks of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral before the American Institute of 
Accountants: 

REMARKS BY COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES AT THE ANNUAL DINNER OF 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 
Mr. President, honored guests and members 

of the institute, it is my great pleasure to 

participate in this third occasion arranged by 
the institute to honor its members in public 
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service. I hope it will serve to emphasize 
two ideas—first, greater recognition of the 
professional character of the work being car- 
ried on by the present staff of accountants 
in the Federal Government, many of whom 
are members of the institute, and second, 
greater recognition of the need for the pro- 
fession to aid in making an accounting career 
in Government more attractive to young 
men. 

We are all well aware of the magnificent 
contribution made by many members of the 
profession in each instance when our coun- 
try has called upon its citizens in times of 
war. We also are aware of the. great per- 
sonal contributions of those who have been 
singled out as leaders of the profession to 
undertake specific tasks. Such efforts. will 
always be needed and the opportunities for 
service are great. 

Today we have still a different kind of 
problem. We are not at war in the sensé 
that a significant number of members of 
the profession can reasonably be asked to 
sacrifice their carriers to enter public serv- 
ice for an indefinite period. Yet, the prob- 
lems of wisely using the tremendous re- 
sources being absorbed by our Government 
warrant a greater staff of professional ac- 
countants than the present competitive sit- 
uation has permitted. This is a matter in 
which you as leading citizens and leaders of 
your profession have a vital interest. 

I wish to give no impression of hopeless 
gloom about the accounting and auditing 
situation in the Federal Government today- 
Quite the contrary, the last decade has been 
one of great progress. Many of the develop- 
ments have been evolutionary in nature and 
in many cases a foundation has been laid 
which can rapidly lead to much greater prog- 
ress if the momentum is sustained. 

The joint accounting improvement pro- 
gram under the leadership of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Treasury.Department, and 
the General Accounting Office, but, more im- 
portant, participated in by almost every oper- 
ating agency in Government, has stimulated 
the inherent desire in officials and employees 
at all levels to do a better job. Great strides 
have been made in eliminating burdensome 
central agency requirements which in the 
past &tifled operating agency initiative. It 
is now well recognized that the way is open 
for each operating management to develop 
an accounting system suited to its needs. 
True, not all have accepted the challenge be- 
cause of lack of leadership within the agency, 
but many have and the way is open. More- 
over, some agencies have been unable to ac- 
quire an adequate staff of professional ac- 
countants, but it is surprising what can be 
done with a little guidance even with a less 
than adequate staff if the will to do so exists 
at the top. 


I would like to deal more specifically with 
our own situation in the General Accounting 
Office. Perhaps we have been more fortunate 
than many agencies in the matter of quality 
of our professional staff. This is to the 
credit of others rather than myself. We 
have a professional staff of accountants and 
auditors of about 1,200. Of this number; 
70 percent are college graduates. Over 300 
are certified public accountants—about one- 
fourth of the staff. About 65 percent of our 
200 top supervisors are CPA's. Over 160 are 
members of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and over 140 are members of State 
societies and of many other professional 
groups. Need I offer any apologies for them? 
I think not. 

What I have indicated, of course, repre- 
sents only one side of the coin, First, there 
is the magnitude of the total job to be 
done. Second, with what resources hav@ 
we to do it? 

In our accounting systems work we have 
never contemplated building up a staff to d9 
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More than advise and assist the agencies— 
it is and should be the primary responsibil- 
ity of the agencies to devise accounting sys- 
tems suited to their management needs 
Within the broad framework of the prin- 
Ciples and standards which we are by law 
Tesponsible for providing. We are and should 

largely a catalytic agent and adviser. 

staffing problem in this area has been 
dificult but not unmanageable. 

In the audit area our problem is a quite 
diferent one. If we are to expand our mod- 
&rnized audit program to all areas of Govern- 
Ment—and particularly Defense—we are 
Confronted with a major recruiting problem 
at all levels. Our concept of audit permits 
Ro compromise in the quality of our staff. 

e recognize that we have many handicaps 

Overcome in today’s competitive market. 

Owever, we believe we can offer a challenge, 
equaled by few, in the scope of diversity 
of our work. 

We are undertaking an aggressive recruit- 

& campaign in the colleges this year but it 

been difficult to gain recognition, within 

Government, of our need for a flexible 
action program. We do not yet know how 
We will make out. We plan to follow through 
With intensive training efforts but it is 
Obvious that we have a long road ahead to 
Meet our ultimate needs. We feel reason- 
ably optimistic about this side of our picture 
ut we also need your understanding and 
assistance in developing those facets of our 
Career program which will make continued 
employment with the Federal Government 
à recognized segment of the accounting pro- 
fession, 

In this regard, we haye noted with great 
Interest and I heartily endorse the recent 
action of the executive committee of the 
institute, to recommend to the council that 
Members not in public practice be accorded 
he opportunity to participate fully in the 
institute's work. Such a course will permit 

Cater recognition of the professional ac- 
Countant in Government when appropriate. 

I would be begging the question if I did 

t frankly state that this need for greater 
Professional recognition also includes greater 
Consideration of appropriate Government 
aie Tience in determining qualifications to 

for CPA examinations. Otherwise, a 
Considerable number of those we recruit and 
ain will leave us to seek the professional 
At enition represented by the certificate. 
h the same time, members of our staff who 
“ba no greater ability but who have been 
r fortunate in receiving such recognition 

e frequently in demand outside of Gov- 

ent. If the professional character of our 
th k is appropriately recognized, we believe 
one Challenge it presents will permit us to 
oa &ctively compete even though financial in- 

pe at the top levels in Government 
men ewayn be less than in private employ- 
wee round out my discussion of our staff 
ure in the General Accounting Office, I 
have = pay tribute to the fine groups we 
ree n other professional endeavors. I refer 

T legal staff, our transportation experts, 

legislative liaison and others. Along 
Mak Our accountants and auditors, they 
i e a great team. 
for Would like to present one final thought 
Well ait consideration. Although we are 
Yelopmen® the way in the evolutionary de- 
ite nt of improved accounting in the 
Teach its Government, accounting would 
her Aa measure of effectiveness much 
fessional e current management and con- 
Breate practices changed to provide 
Menta. impetus to accounting improve- 
budget To our way of thinking, the cost 
&xpendi Proposals and the related accrued 
appro ee approach to the granting of 
and Priations recommended in the Budget 
Ounting Report of the Hoover Com- 
the oe Tepresent a practical contribution to 
y ution of this problem and do merit 
support. 
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McKay Plunges Into the Showdown Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I include here 
an editorial from the Lewiston, Idaho, 
Morning Tribune of Saturday, March 10, 
1956: 

McKay PLUNGES INTO THE SHOWDOWN FIGHT 


Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay’s de- 
cision to oppose Senator WAyNE Morse, Dem- 
ocrat, Oregon, in the Oregon senatorial elec- 
tion gives the voters of Oregon the clearest 
possible choice between two philosophies of 
government. 

Probably this contest between one of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s chief cabinet officers and 
one of his most intelligent and forceful 
critics will be the most important senatorial 
election in the United States. Certainly it 
will be the most important test in the Nation 
of two conflicting theories of natural resource 
development and control. 

Both McKay and Morse are top-flight cam- 
paigners.. Both understand thoroughly and 
are willing and able to defend to the finish 
the policies they believe in. They are bitter 
political opponents of long standing aad 
deep convictions. The highest political am- 
bition of each now is to completely eliminate 
the other as a major force in Oregon and 
national affairs. If ever the stage was set for 
a showdown battle in a senatorial election, it 
is set now in Oregon, 

McKay’s decision to run against MoRsE 
represents a complete change of intentions. 
In 1953, while he was still Governor of Ore- 
gon and just before he was named to the 
Cabinet, McKay already was explaining in 
convincing detail why he never would run 
against Morse in 1956. He would be too old 
to take on such a major battle by that time, 
he said, and all he wanted to do was finish 
his term as Governor and retire to private 
life to enjoy himself the rest of his life. 

That, however, was before he found him- 
self, as Secretary of the Interior, the target of 
continuous, effective, relentless criticism for 
his handling of the Hells Canyon Dam issue 
and a host of other natural resources poli- 
cies. Almost invariably that criticism was 
led by one of the Senate’s most brilliant 
men, his old political foe, Wayne MORSE. 

That was before the tragically unexpected 
death of McKay’s successor as Governor of 
Oregon, Paul Patterson, who was ready to 
take up the senatorial cudgel against Morse 
when fate suddenly left Oregon Republicans 
without a major candidate. 

Finally—and McKay indicated yesterday 
this was the most important factor—that 
was before Mr. Eisenhower decided to put 
his record to a test of public confidence by 
seeking a second term. 

It was, said McKay, “the superb example 
of resoluteness and courage” in the Presi- 
dent’s decision to run again, that decided 
him. 

The President, in turn, took personal re- 
sponsibility for Interior Department policies 
to a degree that is most unusual for him 
with an unqualified endorsement of McKay. 
In a very real sense the President and his 
Secretary of Interior both will be running 
against Morse in Oregon. That is the way 
Morse would want it. The decision should 
be as sharp and clear as any political deci- 
sions ever can be. 

“For the past 3 years,” said McKay, “the 
Eisenhower administration and my admin- 
istration of the Interior Department have 
endured the harassing and belittling attacks 
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of this individual and others who represent 
a basic concept of government that is for- 
eign to our historic traditions and beliefs.” 

Morse said he welcomed McKay’s candi- 
dacy and that the campaign “will clearly 
draw the issues on the giveaway record made 
by this administration in the field of natural 
resources * * *, The handpicked candidate 
of the White House and (Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra) Benson will discover that not 
only Democratic and independent voters but 
a great many Oregon Republicans will wel- 
come the opportunity at the polls to repu- 
diate his record as Secretary of the Interior.” 

So there we have it. If this campaign does 
not force Oregon voters specifically and vot- 
ers of the Nation generally to make some 
sharp choices on issues, then the hope for 
such choices might as well be abandoned. 

The Hells Canyon issue, the offshore oil 
issue, the “partnership” dam-building issue, 
the public-lands issue—these and many sim- 
ilar issues which lie at the very heart of the 
Republican Party’s domestic policy struc- 
ture—will be fought out by experts and sub- 
mitted to the people for a decision in Ore- 
gon next November. By all the laws of logic, 
Mr. Eisenhower and McKay both should 
carry Oregon or both should lose. However 
Mr. Eisenhower fares, though, his natural- 
resources policies would be repudiated in 
Oregon if Morse wins. The Democratic 
Party’s approach to natural resources will be 
repudiated in Oregon if McKay wins. 

Two strong personalities go into battle in 
Oregon in a climactic test on the issues. The 
struggle will be bitter and intense. The 
voters cannot very well avoid this time tak- 
ing sides on the basis of issues rather than 
personalities. And the decision, it would 
now appear, will be second only in impor- 
tance to the Presidential election in deter- 
mining the direction of domestic policy for 
the next 4 years. x 


The Dangers in Doing Nothing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor I wish to insert an article on the 
critical situation in the Middle East, 
which appeared in a recent edition of the 
New York Times, and which has been 
reprinted as a public service by the In- 
ternational Latex Corp. 

The article follows: 

THE DANGERS IN DOING NOTHING 


There are many items of dispute concern- 
ing the Middle East, but on one aspect every- 
one except the Russians is agreed—the situa- 
tion is deteriorating. Such being the case, 
what is the United States going to do about 
it? We must be clear in our minds that the 
United States cannot much longer sit back 
and do nothing, which has been the case for 
the past 6 months or so. No other country 
in the free world is in a position today to 
exercise real, decisive power. 

The story for these whole 11 years since 
the war ended has been one of protecting 
and strengthening the Middle East against 
Russian pressure in the light of the collapse 
of British and French power. The Truman 
doctrine of 1947 bolstering Greece and 
Turkey, the extension of NATO to the eastern 
Mediterranean and beyond to Pakistan, the 
economic and military aid—these and other 
measures have been positive exertions of 


_ American power, often made with our allies. 
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But last September the Russians moved into 
the Middie East with arms for Egypt, with 
offers of arms to other Arab countries, with 
economic and technical aid. There has been 
a new upsurge of Arab nationalism. The 
whole of French North Africa has been in 
ferment and today Algeria is like a keg of 
dynamite. The British completed their 
withdrawal from the Suez Canal Zone to 
Cyprus and now Cyprus is in flames. The 
Arab-Israeli conflict -has gone from bad to 
worse. 

There has been and still is a good deal 
of talking going on behind the scenes with 
the British and French and perhaps some- 
thing will come of it. We try quietly and 
diplomatically to prevent a fire from break- 
ing out here or there. Yet the situation 
goes on deteriorating. 

We encouraged the formation of the 
northern tier of states into the Baghdad 
Pact of Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and 
Britain—but we refused to join it. Why? 
If it is good for these states it is good for 
the United States and in any event the Bagh- 
dad Pact has no reality without us. 

We are parties to a Tripartite Declara- 
tion of 1950 with Britain and France guar- 
anteeing opposition to either the Arabs or 
Israelis if there is an aggression against the 
present frontiers. But this is a mere decla- 
ration of intention that has never been sub- 
mitted as a treaty to our Congress. It is a 
weak instrument with which to keep the 
peace in such a tense and heated region. 

We say we will not furnish arms to Israel 
because we do not want to see an arms 
race. This merely confuses the issue. How 
have we kept the peace in the world against 
Russia since the war except by arming our- 
selves and our allies to the point where the 
Russians do not dare to start a war? It 
is not an arms race to let Israel acquire 
fighter planes for defense against the Ilyu- 
shin bombers the Czechs have sold to Egypt. 
There may well be war in the Middle East 
if one side gets much stronger than the 
other. We even failed to back France in 
shipping a standing order of 12 Mystere jet 
planes to Israel. 

We are letting the British and French 
Governments condemn the nefarious activ- 
ities of Egypt in stirring up bloodshed and 
hatred in North Africa and the Middle East 
without ourselves saying a word. 

It is argued that we must not antagonize 
the Egyptians or the Arabs or the Moslem 
nationalists or the Greeks or the Turks or, 
evidently, anyone except our old allies the 
British and French. Is it possible to be 
the greatest power in the world and not 
antagonize someone? 

These gnawing, insistent questions keep 
cropping up as one thinks about the dan- 
gerous situation in the Middle East. One 
wonders why we are apparently doing noth- 
ing. One wonders what we can do. The 
only unquestionable fact is that we cannot 
let the situation deteriorate much further 
without grave peril.. 


Alien Property Denial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of March 20, 1956: 
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ALIEN PROPERTY DENIAL—Nor WEIGHING 
BLANKET RETURN OF ASSETS, WHITE HOUSE 
SAYS 


WASHINGTON, March 19—The White House 
denied today reports that the administration 
was considering any blanket return of $500 
million in alien property that was seized by 
the United States during World War II. 

James C. Hagerty, White House press secre- 
tary, disputed at his news conference a report 
carried by The North American Newspaper 
Alliance and published in The New York 
Times yesterday. That report said the Wihte 
House had directed an indepartmental group 
to review the administration’s policy, which 
has been generally unfavorable toward a 
blanket return of the property. 

“The story is not correct,” said Mr. Hagerty. 
“No such order has ever been given and no 
such review is being made or is being con- 
templated.” 

His denial was made, he said, to answer 
queries made to him by foreign newsmen. 


Moderation Is Needed in Extension of 
Territorial Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, a matter of importance is being 
discussed at the meeting of the Inter- 
American Specialized Conference on the 
Conservation of the Resources of the 
Continental Shelf and Marine Waters, 
at Cuidad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 
This is the proposal by some of the mem- 
ber states to extend territorial waters 
to a distance of 200 miles. 

There has been much friction between 
the United States and Latin American 
nations over the extent of sovereignty 
over coastal waters, and there is great 
need for a just and equitable solution to 
this problem. 

However, the proposal for 200 mile 
soverignty seems to me not only to fly in 
the face of tradition and accepted inter- 
national law, but also to fail to be in 
accord with realities. It is my under- 
standing that sovereignty over coastal 
waters has traditionally been determined 
by practical considerations of the area 
over which the nation can effectively 
exercise control. It has been said that 
the 3-mile rule originated at a time 
when the range of coastal guns was ap- 
proximately that distance. While it is 
true that technological advances may 
have rendered that limit obsolete, 200 
miles offshore is still far more than na- 
tions can effectively control. Imposi- 
tion of the 200-mile rule can only in- 
tensify friction between our American 
Nations and damage the cause of peace. 

The matter is no academic one, for 
American fishermen have habitually 
fished in waters which would be pro- 
hibited to them by this new ruling and 
their industry could be very detriment- 
ally affected by its imposition. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe our representa- 
tives to this conference deserve our 
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thanks for their steadfast opposition to 
the inauguration of this new proposal. 
I want them to know that the people of 
the second district of Florida appreciate 
their efforts to work out a more realistic 
solution to the offshore sovereignty 
problem, 


St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I include one of the finest editorials 
I have ever read, entitled “St. Patrick’s 
Day,” which recently appeared in the 
Boston Record, one of our outstanding 
New England newspapers. 

This editorial, so very well conceived 
and written, is descriptive of the signifi- 
cance of St. Patrick to the Irish people 
and indicative of the great contributions 
which they have made to our country and 
and to the cause of freedom throughout 
the world. 

It succinctly and eloquently portrays 
the profound influence which the Irish 
have had in originating, in shaping, and 
in protecting this great Nation. 

In this crisis of human affairs when 
fortitude and tenacious purpose are re- 
quired to guard our liberties, the spirit of 
St. Patrick and the spirit of the Irish 
who have contributed so gloriously and 
so unselfishly to our country must have & 
place in the hearts of all true Americans. 
In the end, it will be that indomitable 
spirit, that unyielding purpose and that 
unselfish devotion to the great ideals of 
liberty which the Irish have so brilliantly 
exemplified throughout history that will 
be the redeeming force in defending 
democratic institutions and preserving 
the American way of life. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Boston Daily Record of March 17, 
1956 


ST. PATRICK'S DAY 


St. Patrick’s Day, which in Massachusetts 
is also evacuation day, is one of our most 
inspirational observances. 

We look back to the great bishop of fifth 
century Christendom who. proved that fear- 
lessness, faith, and indomitable will are of 
no particular age or era, but of eternity. 

We look back at the same time to our 
American ancestors and draw strength from 
the knowledge that they, like St. Patrick, 
were dedicated to the ideal of right over 
might in their struggle against British op- 
pression. 

Every person who loves liberty loves it the 
more as he reads the life of St. Patrick and 
discovers how tremendously this remarkable 
teacher-missionary influenced Western civi- 
lization. 

The spiritual descendants of St. Patrick 
illumined the pages of European history in 
a seemingly divinely ordained manner 
throughout the darkest chapters and thé 
most depressing times. 

They were always opposed, but they could 
never be overcome, 
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It is impossible to record the contributions 
of the Irish in one editorial or in a thousand. 

Here we must content ourselves with the 
Statement that the children of Erin have 
Written their names with imperishable gran- 
deur in every line of the American story. 

They were among the earliest settlers in 
the new world. They gave their names to 
Many of our oldest cities and towns. They 
fought valiantly under George Washington 
in the War for Independence. They died by 
the thousands to preserve the Union under 
General Meagher at Fredericksburg and in all 
Other battles of the War Between the States. 

They broadened our culture and bright- 
ened our law and literature. They built 
Our loveliest churches and cathedrals. They 
founded our foremost industries. 

In statesmanship the Irish have been 
Uniquely zealous and illustrious. John Han- 
Cock, an Irishman of proud lineage, was the 
first to affix his signature to the Declaration 
Of Independence. John Rutledge was the 
first to address the Continental Congress. 
Charles Thomson was the first secretary of 
that assembly. 

Patrick Henry and Matthew Lyons were 
the most eloquent orators of the Colonies. 

John Barry was the first commodore of 
the United States Navy. Robert Morris was 
the leading financier of the Revolution. 

Twelve signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence and eleven of Washington’s gen- 
erals were Irish. 

The blood of the Emerald Isle flowed in 6 
Presidents—Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, 
James Buchanan, Chester A. Arthur, William 
McKinley, and Woodrow Wilson. 

Former President Harry S. Truman de- 
lights in talking about his Irish ancestors. 

Robert Fulton with his Clermont, Cyrus 
McCormick with his reaper, John Holland 
With his submarine, John McCormack with 
his golden tenor, J. Pierpont Morgan with 
his vision and ambition were among the 
Millions of Irishmen who have enriched our 
country. 

The first American to receive a Presiden- 
tial citation was James Powers and the first 
United States airman to fiy over Berlin was 
William P. O'Brien. 

The first Yankee glider to land on D-day 
in World War II was piloted by Lt. Col. 
Michael Murphy. 

The liberator of Bataan was Lt. John F. 

urphy. 

The first American mother to lose five sons 
in World War II was Mrs. Thomas P. Sul- 

van. 

Enshrined forever on the roll of honor of 
that conflict are such names as Colin Kelly, 

Mmando Kelly, Callaghan, Conroy, Mc- 
Guire, Devereux, Finn, Flaherty, ODonnel, 
and McAuliffe. 

In the Korean war, the accomplishments 
Of the Irish and their heroism were no less 
Notable. 

Almost every community in the land 

asts a McCarthy or a Flynn or an O’Con- 
Nor who gave his young life to halt the 
Blobal march of communism. 

We in America and those in other coun- 

es and continents who revere St. Patrick 
Tightly rejoice in the ties that bind us to 
this indomitable Christian spirit. 

They constitute our strongest armor 
against the assaults of atheistic tyranny of 

oscow, 

Historians say that St. Patrick drove the 
Snakes out of Ireland, and we have every 
reason to believe he did. He was there. So 

re serpents, as early manuscripts show. 
But none of these reptiles is there now. 

i It is a fact that if St. Patrick were living 
n our corrupt, decadent year of 1956, he 
Would drive out some other snakes which 
ave infested American life and its institu- 
ns and brought needless suffering upon 
sting people. 

at we take St. Patrick to our hearts on this 
Blorious anniversary and strive to make his 
Principles a guide for our daily lives, we 

Nnot fail to hasten the day of universal 
Peace and justice. 
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ICC Ignores Farmers’ Interests 
SPEECH 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9739) making 
appropriations for sundry independent exec- 
utive bureaus, boards, commissions, corpo- 
rations, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, and for other 
purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] 
is recognized for 2 minutes. 

(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to say this: I do not think 
this is the time to give the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a single dime 
additional in view of what they did to 
the farmers of the Nation last week 
when they approved an increase of 5 per- 
cent in freight rates on agricultural 
commodities, against the opposition of 
Secretary Benson and every farm organ- 
ization of this Nation. - 

I wrote them the following letter on 
February 3, 1956: 

You have before you a petition for a 7- 
percent increase in freight rates. As you 
know, the railroads have had a total of 11 
general freight-rate increases since early 
1946 which represented a total increase of 
63 percent on agricultural products. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has peti- 
tioned you to suspend this application for 
a 7-percent increase with respect to raw- 
and processed-farm products, farm supplies, 
and fish. I fully concur in the Secretary’s 
petition, and will not repeat the economic 
need for such suspension as this has been 
well stated by the Secretary. 

In addition, I would respectfully call to 
your attention the fact that retail businesses 
in the major farm areas of the Nation, my 
own congressional district in southwestern 
Minnesota is a good example, are faced with 
reduced sales volume because of the lower 
income of their farm customers. The peti- 
tioned increase of 7 percent in freight rates 
would, if approved by you, represent an 
added squeeze on many small-business men 
in rural areas who can ill afford any in- 
crease in overhead or stock costs. 

It is urgently recommended that you give 
full consideration to these important factors 
in your study of the railroad petition. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
apparently gave scant consideration 
either to the merits of these protests or 
the adverse effect freight-rate increases 
at this time will have on already hard- 
pressed farm- and rural-business-com- 
munity economies. 

I think if that is the best job they can 
do for us, to give the railroads on a silver 
platter, so to speak, a handout of many 
millions of dollars as an additional 
charge against farm produce going to 
market, I have very little sympathy for 
them. 

While the rest of the Nation feels com- 
passion for our farmers caught as they 
are in a price-cost squeeze not of their 
own making and over which they have 
no control, and while the Congress moves 
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to develop new farm programs which we 
hope will help alleviate those conditions, 
we find the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission condoning a further grab for 
Scarce farm-income dollars. 

As to this specific matter affected by 
this amendment, I do not think this 
amendment will provide any cure to the 
boxcar shortage. ‘The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has obviously become 
the instrument of the railroads, which 
leaves us no reason to believe they would 
use any additional funds we gave them 
for the benefit of the public. 

The boxcar-shortage situation, which 
is at times a very serious problem, can 
only be remedied in two ways as I see it. 
First, of course, by the construction of 
additional boxcars which is a responsi- 
bility of the railroads and would not be 
accomplished by an appropriation to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. But 
even if this was done, there would still 
be the question of proper utilization 
which leads to the second solution— 
namely, the charging of a proper rental 
for those boxcars which are held idle by 
railroads which do not own them. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is genuinely concerned, in the pub- 
lic interest, with this boxcar shortage, it 
should give immediate consideration to 
raising this rental on idle cars to a more 
realistic figure and then it should use 
all its regulatory powers to bring about 
the maximum use of all available box- 
cars for the use for which they are in- 
tended—the hauling of freight in the 
public interest. 

I hope the amendment will be voted 
down. 


Alaska’s Fisheries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I should like to present here an 
editorial from the February 27, 1956, 
Washington Daily News, relative to the 
question of control of Alaska’s fisheries: 

COLONIALISM AT HOME 


The virgin forests of Alaska and Labrador 
might hold the solution to our chronic news- 
print shortage, according to a spokesman for 
the lumber industry, Julius Stulman. 

That may be, but unless the Canadians do 
more about developing the timber resources 
of Laborador than we are doing about those 
in Alaska, most of us won’t live to witness 
that solution. 

As Ernest Gruening, long-time Governor 
of Alaska, put it in keynoting that Terri- 
tory’s constitutional convention, Alaska is 
American colonialism in the true sense of 
the word. And rather stupidly administered 
colonialism at that. 

Alaska’s forests, however, at least remain 
standing. What has happened to its even 
greater resource, salmon, is a result of delib- 
erate mismanagement by Federal bureau- 
crats here in Washington. Although salmon 
runs have declined steadily to a point where 
last year’s pack was the lowest in 50 years, 
Alaska’s stubborn rulers here still permit 
traps that literally take every fish in the 
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water where they are located. These were 
outlawed long ago by the individual States, 
which control their own fisheries. 

Secretary of the Interior McKay, who exer- 
cises over Alaska many of the same powers 
King George III did over the Thirteen Colo- 
nies, and is regarded somewhat similarly in 
Alaska, finally has got around to recom- 
mending the abolition of salmon traps—10 
years from now. But the way things are 
going, by that time there won’t be any 
salmon to trap. 

Alaska has asked Congress for control of 
its fisheries, and bills by Delegate BARTLETT 
and others, are being considered in the House. 
But as might be expected, the Department 
of the Interior is opposed. Has a Govern- 
ment bureau ever been willing to give up 
anything? 

Only Congress can give the Alaskan people 
the authority to regulate the Territory’s re- 
sources and provide for their orderly develop- 
ment. It should do so, and thus speed the 
day when Alaska can take its place as a State 
of the Union. 


Resolutions of the National Wildlife 


Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, at its 20th 
annual meeting in New Orleans on 
March 2 to 4, 1956, adopted unanimously 
two resolutions which well express the 
deep concern felt by all conservation- 
minded citizens at the current threats to 
our national wildlife refuges. 

The first resolution calls upon the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to revoke or modify 
the regulations signed December 2, 1955, 
pertaining to oil and gas leasing on na- 
tional wildlife refuges, so as to provide 
more adequate safeguards for the wild- 
life values. It further requests Congress 
to enact legislation that will afford ade- 
quate protection against pressures for oil 
and gas development, homesteading, or 
_ other invasions which would impair the 

usefulness of the refuges, or conflict with 
their primary purpose. 

The second resolution requests Con- 
gress to enact legislation to provide for 
a public hearing and consideration by 
appropriate committees of Congress in 
connection with any proposal to trans- 
fer or dispose of lands in the national 
wildlife refuge system. 

The two resolutions follow: 

RESOLUTION No. 2—OIL AND GAS LEASING ON 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGES 

Whereas the prospecting and drilling for 
oil and other minerals require human and 
mechanical operations likely to cause undue 
disturbance to sensitive wildlife populations; 
and 

Whereas such operations are destructive of 
natural vegetation and other essential com- 
ponents of wildlife habitat and further in- 
volve hazards of oil pollution and salt-water 
pollution in waterfowl areas; and 

Whereas regulations promulgated by Sec- 
retary of Interior Douglas McKay on Decem- 
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ber 2, 1955, resulted in applications for per- 
mits and leases for oil and gas prospecting 
and development on the national wildlife 
refuges; and 

Whereas these regulations in our opinion 
do not adequately recognize the primary pur- 
pose for which the wildlife refuges were 
established and fail to provide adequate 
safeguards for wildlife values with the ex- 
ception of 10 specific areas listed in appendix 
A of said regulations, as follows: Aransas 
National Wildlife Refuge (Texas), Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge (Oklahoma), Red 
Rock Lakes Migratory Waterfowl Refuge 
(Montana), Okefenokee National Wildlife 
Refuge (Georgia), Patuxent Research Refuge 
(Maryland), National Bison Range (Mon- 
tana), National Elk Refuge (Wyoming), Fort 
Niobrara National Wildlife Refuge (Ne- 
braska), Sullys Hill National Game Preserve 
(North Dakota), and certain of the Aleutian 
Islands and Hawaiian Islands groups; and 

Whereas these regulations may tend to re- 
sult in political pressures brought to bear 
on the Fish and Wildlife Service and Depart- 
ment of Interior for approval of lease ap- 
plications; and 

Whereas the laws pertaining to mineral 
leasing on public lands which were cited by 
the Department of Interior as justification 
for the new regulations are permissive and 
not mandatory, leaving ample authority for 
the exercise of secretarial discretion for the 
purpose of safeguarding wildlife values, and 

Whereas any decisions of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service or rules laid down by the 
Service for the purpose of protecting the 
wildlife values are subject to appeal to the 
Secretary and may be overruled; and 

Whereas official estimates of the petroleum 
reserves and of the oil and gas needs of the 
American economy indicate no present short- 
ages and no national need in the foreseeable 
future for development of such mineral re- 
sources as may underlay the wildlife refuges: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, in convention assembled at New 
Orleans, March 2, 3, and 4, calls upon the 
Secretary of Interior to revoke or to modify 
the regulations signed December 2 in order 
to provide more adequate safeguards for the 
wildlife values; be it further 

Resolved, That the federation requests the 
Congress to enact legislation that will afford 
adequate protection against pressures for oil 
and gas development, homesteading, adverse 
manipulation of water levels, or other com- 
mercial or exploitative invasions which 
would impair the usefulness of wildlife 
refuges, or conflict with the primary pur- 
pose for which said wildlife refuges were 
established. 


RESOLUTION No. 4—TRANSFER OR DISPOSAL OF 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE LANDS 


Whereas there have been and no doubt 
shall continue to be proposals for the trans- 
fer or disposition of lands of the national 
wildlife refuge system for a variety of pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas such proposals are sometimes ac- 
companied by pressures from special interest 
groups, or from other agencies of Govern- 
ment, that conceivably could result in such 
transfer or disposal without due considera- 
tion of wildlife values involved or of the 
impact upon the national wildlife refuge 
system as a whole: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, in convention at New Orleans March 
2, 3, and 4, 1956, requests the Congress to 
enact legislation that would provide for a 
public hearing and for reference of any such 
proposal to appropriate committees of Con- 
gress before final approval of such transfer 
er disposal is made by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


March 20 


Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks to include therein a recent 
exclusive article which appeared in the 
Boston Sunday Advertiser entitled “Rhee 
Ponders Suicide Because of Backdown to 
Reds.” This article was written by 
Kingsbury Smith, able manager of the 
International News Service and quotes 
President Rhee on the point of his great 
disillusionment following the truce in 
Korea. 

It will be noted that President Rhee 
states he accepted the truce, first, be- 
cause he was told by the United States 
that continuance of the fighting might 
precipitate world war III, and, secondly, 
because he was assured that the armi- 
stice would lead within 3 months to ne- 
gotiated unification of Korea. 

Under the situation which developed 
subsequently, can there be any wonder 
that President Rhee is perplexed, dis- 
heartened and disillusioned. We can all 
well understand why he asks, “What 
hope is there for Korea?’ “Unless you 
stand firm and resist evil,” he said, “evil 
will never surrender.” 

This great Korean patriot willingly 
admitted that if American help had not 
arrived when it did, that the Koreans 
would have been pushed inte the seas. 
It is what happened afterwards that has 
given President Rhee such grave concern 
and I think we can all feel with him for 
the present plight of the Korean nation 
which is still divided in spite of the 
promises that were made and remain 
unkept up to this time. 

As has been the case in other areas of 
the world, there is a great deal under- 
lying the situation in Korea that does not 
meet the eye. Fundamentally, the ques- 
tion is to what extent this Nation is pre- 
pared to carry out its commitments and 
promises, whether it is willing to stand 
up firmly against communism, or, on the 
other hand, yield to the doctrine of ap- 
peasement and compromise which will, 
in the end, diminish our prestige, lose 
the respect and confidence of nations as- 
piring for freedom and self-determina- 
tion, and thus greatly strengthen the 
hands of the Soviet throughout the 
world. 

The article follows: 

[From the Boston Sunday Advertiser of 
March 11, 1956] 
RHEE PONDERS SUICIDE BECAUSE OF BACKDOWN 
TO REDS 
(By Kingsbury Smith) 

SEOUL.—President Syngman Rhee disclosed 

yesterday that he has thought of committing 


suicide because of the failure to achieve uni- 
fication in Korea. 

In a dramatic 2-hour interview with Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of 
the Hearst newspapers, the Korean leader, 
who will be 81 years old this month, said he 
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had turned down a nomination for a third 

as President because he had led his 
People to accept an armistice which had 
Proved a disillusion. Rhee said that al- 
though strongly opposed to the armistice, he 
had accepted it for two reasons: 

First, because he was told by the United 
States that continuation of the fighting 
Might precipitate world war III. 

Second, because he was assured that the 
armistice would lead within 3 months to the 
negotiated unification of Korea. 

“I told General Eisenhower (when he 
Visited Korea in December 1952, as President- 
elect) that if we were allowed to drive north 
then, Russia would not risk entering the 
conflict and we would prevent a world war 
later. 

“I told him the United States and the 
United Nations should stand firm and tell the 
Russians ‘One step further and something 
Will happen.’ That would have been the 
turning point for the free world. 

“But they told me, and they keep telling 
Me, that to drive the Communists out of 
North Korea would start world war III. 
They insisted that I support an armistice. I 
asked for how long; they said for 90 days. 
They assured me that if I supported an 
armistice for 90 days they would peacefully 
Settle the Korean question and achieve unity 
for my country. 

“Now the line is coexistence. 
is there for Korea?” 

Rhee made it clear that what is weighing 
On his mind is the lack of any prospects for 
unity of his country despite the tremendous 
Sacrifice which involved the loss of almost 
2 million South Korean civilians and military 
Casualties. 

“I told those who offered me the nomina- 
tion: ‘If I had not been leading you at the 
time the Communists attacked, you might 
have surrendered. You would have lost your 
freedom. But we could have lived like a 
Satellite state. But I had faith in democ- 
racy. I stood up and said we are not going 
to surrender our freedom. The people fol- 
lowed me and they are still following me. 
But where is the hope? Our champion and 
leader of world democracy against the Com- 
Munists is the United States. Our champion 
is backing down all the time. Where is the 
hope for Korea in this situation?’ ” 


TEARS IN EYES 


With tears in his eyes and his voice break- 
ing with emotion the leathery faced, fragile 
old man who was tortured almost to the 
Point of death in his youth while fighting 
for the independence of Korea said: 

“Sometimes I feel like committing suicide. 
That is why I told them (the Liberal Party 
leaders) that I had better stay out of the 
race. I think of the millions of Koreans 
that were lost.” 

Suicide seemed to be on Rhee’s mind. He 
alluded to suicide several times during the 
Course of the interview. At one point, he 
Tecalled the death of Jan Masaryk, the 
Czechoslovakian leader who was found dead 
beneath the window of his apartment in 
Prague at the time the Communists seized 
control. 

“Masaryk said to me: ‘You have got to be 
good boys with the Communists.’ I told him 
that if he thought that way he would be 
terribly disappointed. He later committed 
Suicide.” (Editor’s note: Exact circumstances 
Of Masaryk’s death have never been estab- 
lished.) 

When pressed as to whether he would re- 
fuse to serve for a third term if drafted, 
Rhee indicated that he might reconsider on 
that basis. 

“My people,” he said, “know my life is 
theirs. Anything they want I will do. If 
they want me to commit suicide I will. If 
they want me to be with them I'll be with 
them. They know I'll do anything, but——” 


What hope 
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At this point Rhee broke down. He clasped 
and unclasped the hand that has been tor- 
tured by the Japanese. 

His lips moved without words. Tears 
welled in his eyes. 

The interview took place in the presiden- 
tial palace, over the walled-in windows of 
which hung camouflaged netting reflecting a 
military-camp aspect of this capital of South 
Korea. 

DEMOCRACY AT STAKE 


Hearst was accompanied by his brother, 
Randolph Hearst, president of the Hearst 
Publishing Co.; Frank Coniff, editorial as- 
sistant; Marvin Stone, INS Far Eastern di- 
rector, and this correspondent. 

Rhee, whose memory of events seemed at 
times to be a little hazy, said the United 
States and the free world should adopt a 
stronger stand against international com- 
munism. 

“Unless you stand firm and resist evil, evil 
will never surrender,” he said. 

Rhee said the Korean people were very 
grateful for the help which the United 
States had rendered the country in repulsing 
the Communist invasion in 1950. 

“If American help had not arrived when it 
did, we would have been pushed into the 
seas,” he added. 

“American democracy is at stake in this 
struggle. If America keeps its democracy, 
then we have reason to hope.” 


The Majority Leader of the House of 


Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received a number of inquiries con- 
cerning the position of majority leader 
of the United States House of Represent- 
atives and the duties and responsibilities 
of the majority leader thereof. I assume 
that from time to time other Members of 
the House have also received similar in- 
quiries. 

As a result, I requested the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress to prepare a history for me on the 
subject of the majority leader of the 
United States House of Representatives. 
Dr. George B. Galloway, acting on my 
request, has done considerable research 
on this subject and has prepared an ex- 
cellent article on the office of the major- 
ity leader and in it there is described the 
duties and responsibilities of the incum- 
bent of this office. 

It is a pleasure for me to give full 
credit to Dr. Galloway for the fine work 
that he did in preparing this article. I 
am pleased to insert the article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the informa- 
tion of the Members of the House and 
for other persons who may have occasion 
to refer to this subject now or in the 
future: 

THE MAJORITY LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Political leadership is a fascinating sub- 
ject for study, and nowhere more so than 
in nations with democratic forms of govern- 
ment. Such countries are governed in large 
part by their national legislatures the role 
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of whose leaders excites perennial interest. 
Writing in 1885 Woodrow Wilson remarked 
that “in a country which governs itself by 
means of a public meeting, a congress or a 
parliament, a country whose political life is 
representative, the only real leadership in 
governmental affairs must be legislative 
leadership—ascendancy in the public meet- 
ing which decides everything. The leaders, 
if there be any, must be those who suggest 
the opinions and rule the actions of the rep- 
resentative body.” 

The position of Congress in the American 
system of government may not be so supreme 
today as it was when Wilson wrote his little 
classic on congressional government. But 
the leadership of Congress continues to in- 
trigue the interest of scholars and laymen 
alike. Especially is this true in the House of 
Representatives where the character and con- 
ditions of leadership have had a most inter- 
esting history. 

In any numerous body leaders must arise 
or be chosen to manage its business and the 
American House of Representatives has long 
had its posts of leadership. Outstanding 
among them have been the Speaker, the floor 
leader, and the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules. The chairman of Ways and Means 
and of Appropriations have also long been 
top leadership positions in the hierarchy of 
the House, followed by the chairman of the 
other great standing committees of that 
body. This article will be limited to the 
office of the majority leader of the House: 
its history, role, and relationships. 


HISTORY OF THE OFFICE 


In the history of the evolution of the office 
of majority leader the year 1910 marks a 
major dividing point. For the reform of the 
House rules adopted in that year brought 
about a redistribution of the powers of the 
speakership and a significant change in the 
position of the floor leader. 

During the 19th century the floor leader 
was customarily selected by the Speaker who 
often designated either his leading opponent 
within the party or the chairman of Ways 
and Means or of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee or one of his faithful lieutenants. Thus 
Winthrop appointed his opponent Samuel F. 
Vinton in 1847; Banks designated Lewis D. 
Campbell in 1856; Pennington named John 
Sherman in 1859, and Reed selected McKinley 
in 1889. Ranking membership of Ways and 
Means accounted for Clay’s appointment of 
Ezekiel Bacon in 1811; Stevenson’s choice of 
Gulian C. Verplanck in 1822; Polk’s selection 
of Churchill C. Cambreleng in 1835; Orr’s 
promotion of James S. Phelps in 1858; Ran- 
dall’s advancement of Fernando Wood in 
1879; Keifer’s appointment of William D. 
Kelley in 1881; Carlisle’s designation of 
Roger Q. Mills in 1887; and Henderson’s se- 
lection of Sereno E. Payne in 1899. Faithful 
lieutenants were rewarded by the appoint- 
ment of James J. McKay by Jones in 1843; 
Thomas S. Bayly by Cobb in 1849; George S. 
Houston by Boyd in 1851; William H., Morri- 
son by Kerr and Carlisle in 1875 and 1883; 
and William M. Springer by Crisp in 1891. 

According to Riddick, “in the House, the 
early titular floor leaders were at the same 
time the chairmen of the Ways and Means 
Committee. Before the division of the work 
of that committee, the duties of its chairmen 
were so numerous that they automatically 
became the actual leaders, since as chairmen 
of that committee they had to direct the 
consideration of most of the legislation pre- 
sented to the House. (Ways and Means 
handled both the revenue and the appro- 
priations bills down to 1865.) From 1865 
until 1896 the burden of handling most of 
the legislation was shifted to the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, who then 
was designated most frequently as the leader. 
From 1896 until 1910 once again the chair- 
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men of the Ways and Means Committee were 
usually sought as the floor leaders.” 3 

Since 1910 the floor leader has been elected 
by secret ballot of the party caucus. During 
the Wilson administrations the Democrats 
resumed their former practice of naming the 
chairman of Ways and Means as floor leader, 
but since the 72d Congress (1931-33), when 
the Democrats recovered control of the 
House, their floor leaders have not retained 
their former committee assignments. JOHN 
W. McCormack, who was elected Democratic 
fioor leader on September 16, 1940, and who 
has held that office longer than any prede- 
cessor, resigned his seat on Ways and Means 
when he became majority leader. In 1919, 
when the Republicans captured control of 
the House, they elected as their floor leader 
the former chairman of Ways and Means and 
made him ex-officio chairman of their com- 
mittee on committees and of their steering 
committee. He gave up his former legisla- 
tive committee assignments in order to de- 
vote himself, with the Speaker, to the man- 
agement of the business of the House. 


CHANGES AFTER 1910 


As a result of the so-called revolution of 
1910, notable changes were made in the power 
structure of the House. Under “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon who had been Speaker since 1903, the 
Speaker was supreme and all-powerful. He 
dominated the Rules Committee which made 
the rules and was a law unto itself. The ma- 
jority party caucus was seldom needed or 
used. The Speaker appointed the standing 
committees which were entirely free from 
control by a majority of the House, while the 
floor leader was a figurehead. 

After the congressional elections of No- 
vember, 1910, in which the Democrats won 
full control of the House, they held a party 
caucus on January 19, 1911, and chose 
Champ Clark as Speaker and Oscar Under- 
wood as their floor leader and as chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. Under 
the new system that became effective in the 
1911-12 session of the 62d Congress, the 
Speaker was largely shorn of power and the 
majority party caucus became the dominant 
factor. The Rules Committee was controlled 
by the floor leader and the caucus; it made 
the rules and retained all its former powers. 
The Democratic members of Ways and Means 
organized the House by naming its standing 
committees. 

Under Underwood the floor leader was 
supreme, the Speaker a figurehead. The 
main cogs in the machine were the caucus, 
the floor leadership, the Rules Committee, 
the standing committees, and special rules. 
Oscar Underwood became the real leader of 
the House. He dominated the party caucus, 
influenced the rules, and as chairman of 
Ways and Means chose the committees. 
Champ Clark was given the shadow, Under- 
wood the substance of power, As floor 
leader, he could ask and obtain recognition 
at any time to make motions to restrict de- 
bate or preclude amendments or both. 
“Clothed with this perpetual privilege of 
recognition, and backed by his caucus,” re- 
marked a contemparary observer, “the floor 
leader had it in his power to make a Punch 
and Judy show of the House at any time.” 4 

After the First World War the party caucus 
gradually fell into disuse, the floor leader 
ceased to be chairman of Ways and Means, 
the standing committees continued to func- 
tion as autonomous bodies, and the Rules 
Committee became a more influential factor 
in the power structure of the House. After 
1937 this powerful committee ceased to func- 
tion as an agent of the majority leadership 
and came under the control of a bipartisan 
coalition which was often able to exercise an 
effective veto power over measures favored 
by the majority party and its leadership. 
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The net effect of the various changes of 


the last 35 years in the power structure of 


the House of Representatives has been to 
diffuse the leadership, and to disperse its 
risks, among a numerous body of leaders. 
The superstructure which has come to con- 
trol “overhead” strategy now includes the 
Speaker, the floor leader, the chairman of 
rules, and the party whip. At a somewhat 
lower echelon behind this inner “board of 
strategy” are the chairman and the secre- 
tary of the party caucus or conference, the 
majority members of rules who have grown 
from 3 to 8, and the members of the steer- 
ing (Democratic) and policy (Republican) 
committees and of the 2 committees on com- 
mittees. Thus the top leaders of the House 
are no longer “the chairmen of the principal 
standing committees,” as Woodrow Wilson 
described them in 1885, although the chair- 
men still have large powers over bills within 
their jurisdiction. 

So far as the position of floor leader is 
concerned, he no longer occupies the post of 
supremacy that Oscar Underwood held. 
There is no provision for his office in the 
standing rules of the House. Nevertheless, 
he stands today in a place of great influence 
and prestige, the acknowledged leader of the 
majority party in the chamber, its field gen- 
eral on the floor, No. 2 man in the party 
hierarchy, and heir apparent to the Speaker 
himself. All the Speakers of the past quar- 
ter century have been advanced to the 
speakership from the floor leadership posi- 
tion. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 


After retiring from the House of Repre- 
sentatives where he represented Buffalo from 
1897 to 1911, DeAlva Alexander wrote an in- 
formative history of that body which con- 
tains a series of character sketches of the 
floor leaders of the House from Griswold 
in 1800 to Underwood in 1911. Most of these 
mighty men of old are now forgotten, but 
to their contemporaries they were men of 
exceptional capacity. “In interesting per- 
sonality and real ability the floor leader is 
not infrequently the strongest and at the 
time the best-known man in the House.” 

Alexander went on to give his own evalua- 
tion of the characteristics of a good leader 
as follows: 4 

“It certainly does not follow that a floor 
leader is the most effective debater, or the 
profoundest thinker, or the accepted leader 
of his party, although he may be and some- 
times is all of these. It should imply, how- 
ever, that in the art of clear, forceful state- 
ment, of readily spotting weak points in an 
opponent’s argument, and in dominating 
power to safeguard the interests of the party 
temporarily responsible for the legislative 
record of the House, he is the best equipped 
for his trade. It is neither necessary nor 
advisable for him to lead or even to take 
part in every debate. The wisdom of silence 
is a great asset. Besides, chairmen and 
members of other committees are usually 
quite capable and sufficiently enthusiastic 
to protect their own measures. But the 
floor leader must aid the Speaker in straight- 
ening out parliamentary tangles, in pro- 
gressing business, and in exhibiting an ir- 
resistible desire to club any captious inter- 
ference with the plans and purposes of the 
majority.” 

Thirteen men have held the office of floor 
leader of the House of Representatives since 
1919. Six of them were Republicans: Mon- 
dell, Longworth, Tilson, Snell, Martin, and 
Halleck. Seven were Democrats: Garrett, 
Garner, Rainey, Byrns, Bankhead, Rayburn, 
and McCormack. Elevation to the floor 
leadership comes only after long service in 
the House. The Republican floor leaders 
had served, on the average, 16 years in the 
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Chamber; the Democrats 21 years before their 
election. The combined average for the 
whole group was 19 years previous service 
in the House. The long-run trend in point 
of previous House experience is downward, 
both McCormack and Halleck having been 
elected floor leader after serving only 6 
terms in the House. 

All the floor leaders since the First World 
War have also enjoyed long service on some 
of the most eminent committees of the 
House. Of the six Republicans, three had 
served on the Rules Committee, two ranked 
high on Ways and Means, and one on the 
Apprepriations Committee. Of the seven 
Democrats, three were high ranking on Ways 
and Means, two on Rules, one on Appropria- 
tions, and one (RAYBURN) had been chair- 
man of Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES OF FLOOR LEADER 


The standing rules of the House are silent 
on the duties of the flood leaders who, as 
we have seen, are selected by the caucus or 
conference of their respective parties. As 
his title indicates, the principal function of 
the majority leader is that of field marshal 
on the floor of the House. He is responsible 
for guiding the legislative program of the 
majority party through the House. In co- 
operation with the Speaker, he formulates 
and announces the legislative program, keeps 
in touch with the activities of the legisla- 
tive committees through their chairmen, and 
stimulates the reporting of bills deemed 
important to the Nation and the party. 
After conferring with the Speaker and ma- 
jority leader, the majority whip customar- 
ily sends out a “whip notice” on Fridays to 
the party Members in the House, indicating 
the order of business on the floor for the 
following week, and the majority leader 
makes an announcement to the same effect 
on the floor in response to an inquiry from 
the minority leader. The legislative pro- 
gram is planned ahead on a weekly basis 
according to the readiness of committees to 
report, the condition of the calendars, the 
exigencies of the season, and the judgment 
of the party leaders. Advance announce- 
ment of the weekly program protects the 
membership against surprise action. 

The role of the majority leader was lucidly 
summarized in a statement inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on May 11, 1928, when 
the Republicans were in power, by Repre- 
sentative Hardy, of Colorado: 5 

“The floor leader, especially the leader of 
the majority side, has much to do with the 
legislative program. The majority leader, 
of course, represents the majority on the 
floor. Motions he makes are usually passed. 
He endeavors to represent the majority view 
and the majority follow his leadership. He 
leads in debate on administration matters 
and gives the House and the country the 
viewpoint of his party on the legislative 
program. 

“The leader keeps in touch with proposed 
legislation, the status of bills of importance, 
with the stcering committee of which he is 
chairman, and with the attitude of the Rules 
Committee. He confers with committee 
chairmen and Members in general. The 
majority leader often confers with the Presi- 
dent and advises with him regarding ad- 
ministrative measures. He takes to the 
President the sentiment of the party in the 
House and he brings to the party in the 
House the sentiment of the President. The 
majority leader acts also as chairman of 
the committee on committees and of the 
steering committee.” 

The Democratic Party in the House set up 
its own steering committee in 1933, composed 
of the Speaker, floor leader, chairman of the 
party caucus, party whip, the chairmen of 
Ways and Means, Appropriations, and Rules, 
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and one Representative from each of the 15 
zones into which the country is divided for 
party purposes, each such Representative 
being elected by the Democratic delegation 
in the House from the zone. The steering 
committee elects its own chairman, vice 
Chairman, and secretary and cooperates with 
the leadership in the planning and execu- 
tion of party policy. In actual practice, now- 
adays, however, “the Democratic steering 
committee seldom meets and never steers,” 
according to James F. Byrnes. 

Various parliamentary procedures are em- 
Ployed by the floor leader in directing and 
expediting the legislative program, Much 
noncontroversial business on the Unanimous 
Consent Calendar is disposed of without de- 
bate and without objection. The work 
Of the House is sometimes described as “law- 
Making by unanimous consent” because the 
floor leader uses this device to fix the pro- 
fram of business. Members know that it 
would be futile to object to his unanimous 
Consent requests to consider legislation be- 
Cause the same end could be achieved via 
a special rule from the Committee on Rules. 
Similarly, if a Member sought to bring up 
& matter out of its turn, without prior agree- 
Ment with the leadership, the floor leader 
Could defeat him by objecting. 

The floor leader can also limit debate on 
a bill, if it tends to get out of control, by 
Making the point of order that debate is 
not germane to the pending subject or by 
moving that all debate on the pending bill 
and all amendments thereto close in a cer- 
tain time. By his temper and spirit he can 
also infiuence the tone of. debate. 

As the end of a session approaches, with 
Many measures pressing for passage, the 
Speaker and the floor leader cooperate closely 
to avoid a last-minute jam. The procedural 
devices employed at this time are largely 
Unanimous consent, special orders, and mo- 
tions to suspend the rules which are in order 
On the last 6 days of a session and require 
a two-thirds vote. “There is a usual speeding 
Up of the program during the last days. But 
there is also a tightening of control. In 
Strong contrast to the Senate, the House re- 
Mains a poised, businesslike body as it ap- 
Proaches adjournment. The men in the cab 
hold the legislative train steady to the very 
end of its run.”* At the end of each session 

© floor leader customarily extends his re- 
marks by inserting a record of its accom- 
Plishments, showing the major legislative 
actions taken and the number of public and 
Private laws.enacted, viewing with pride the 
Tole of the majority party in the legislative 
Process, 

In 1909 the House adopted a rule whereby 
ti €sdays were set apart for the considera- 
Si of unprivileged bills on the House and 

nion Calendars. Under this Calendar 

ednesday rule, when invoked, the clerk 
ers the roll of the committees in turn and 
ca thorized members call up bills that their 
it mmittees have reported. At the time of 

S adoption this rule was regarded as perhaps 

e most vital of the reforms that the pro- 
i ives won under Cannonism. For it re- 
ie Wednesday as the one day of each 
fie which had to be given to the considera- 
t n of bilis upon the House Calendar. Be- 
Ore its adoption, the call of committees was 
aa reached as the result of the acci- 
il al or intentional manipulation of priv- 
Paty matters. To remedy that condition 
Wise on rule provided that on one day each 

no business, regardless of its privileged 
ete should be allowed to interfere 
ido the regular routine. In obtaining its 
ption the progressives demanded, and 

Ought that they had secured, 1 day so 

ded that nothing could interfere with 


the consideration and final passage of gen- 


eral legislation. 
ees a 
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For many years, however, the Calendar 


Wednesday rule has been more honored in 
the breach than in the observance. Session 
after session passed without a call of the 
committees. In practice, Calendar Wednes- 
day is usually dispensed with by unanimous 
consent at the request of the majority leader. 
If there is objection, it requires a two-thirds 
vote to dispense with it, but no one ever 
objects. The leadership has evidently felt 
that there is little, if any, need for Calendar 
Wednesday because of the alternative meth- 
ods by-which bills can be brought up and 
over which they have more control. In the 
modern practice there are five routes by 
which bills and resolutions reach the floor 
of the House: (1) By the leave of certain 
committees to report at any time; (2) under 
unanimous consent, on call of the Unani- 
mous-Consent Calendar or the Private Cal- 
endar; (3) on special days, as on District 
Day, when particular types of business are 
privileged; (4) under suspension of the rules 
on the first.and third Mondays and the last 6 
days of the session; and (5) under special 
orders reported by the Committee on Rules. 

Since the floor leader is responsible for 
the orderly conduct of the business of legis- 
lation on the floor, it is necessary for him 
to keep in close touch with the sentiment of 
the House and with the chairmen of com- 
mittees that have under consideration bills 
of interest to the House, the country, and 
the party. To this end he holds frequent 
conferences with those concerned with pro- 
spective measures in order to compose any 
differences that may arise, as well as to plan 
the strategy and tactics of his campaign. 
Information as to party sentiment on a par- 
ticular bill is also obtained, with the aid of 
the party whips, by polls of the State dele- 
gations. 

On the Democratic side the whip organi- 
zation in the House consists of a chief whip 
who is appointed by the majority leader in 
consultation with the Speaker, and 15 as- 
sistant whips who are selected by the Demo- 
cratic Representatives from as many zones 
into which the country is divided for party 
purposes. Representative CARL ALBERT, of 
Oklahoma, is Democratic whip at the present 
time. It is the whip’s job to be present 
on the House floor most of the time the 
House is in session: He helps the majority 
leader keep tab on legislation, and he keeps 
the Members advised of the legislative sched- 
ule. He attempts to make sure the Members 
of his party are on the floor when a signifi- 
cant vote is imminent. On occasion the 
whip joins the Speaker and the majority 
leader in seeking to round up votes on an 
important issue. 

On the Republican side the whip organ- 
ization includes the chief whip who is 
elected by the Committee on Committees, 
3 regional whips selected from 3 regions by 
the Republican whip, and 10 assistant whips 
who are also appointed by the chief whip. 
Representative LESLIE C. ArEND:, of Illinois, 
is presently the Republican whip. 

Under the old system the congressional 
parties held frequent caucuses at which 
party policies were vigorously discussed and 
differences settled. Every major measure of 
a session was considered in party caucus and 
Members were bound to abide by its deci- 
sions. The leadership then kKnew exactly 
where it stood, whether bills could be passed 
on the floor without amendment or whether 
compromises would have to be made. After 
Champ Clark became floor leader in 1909 the 
House Democrats held many binding cau- 
cuses and much of the success of the legis- 
lative program of the Wilson administration 
was attributed to the effective use of the 
caucus by the Democratic Party in both 
Houses of Congress. For many decades 
House Republicans also held frequent party 
conferences which, although they were not 
binding, made for a consensus among the 
party membership and helped a succession of 
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strong GOP Speakers and floor leaders to 
hold the party reins tightly. 

Under the new system, however, party 
causes are seldom held except at the opening 
of a new Congress to nominate House offi- 
cers and approve recommendations of the 
leadership for committee appointments. 
Perhaps party leaders nowadays consider 
these meetings too hazardous. The leader- 
ship cannot compel Members to vote against 
their will or conscience nor can it discipline 
them by removal or demotion from commit- 
tees. In latter years the floor leader has 
relied for the cooperation of his followers not 
upon the compulsion of party rules but upon 
his own powers of logic and persuasion and 
considerations of party welfare. “Under the - 
new system the floor leader is dependent not 
upon his power under the rules, but upon 
his own personality and character, upon the 
esteem in which he is held in the House 
for his political sagacity and his wisdom as 
a statesman, and upon the natural instincts 
which prompt men belonging to a party, 
and held together by natural selfish instincts 
for mutual protection, for his success in 
harmonizing differences and thus being able 
to go into the House with a measure assured 
of sufficient support to secure its enact- 
ment * * * the floor leader has become the 
general manager of his party in the House, 
the counselor of his colleagues, the harmo- 
nizer of their conflicting opinions, their serv- 
ant, but not their master.” 7 

Summarizing, the function of a leader is 
to lead. In the case of a majority leader 
of a legislative assembly, leadership involves 
planning the legislative program, scheduling 
the order of business on the floor, supporting 
legislation calculated to implement the 
party’s platform, pledges, coordinating com- 
mittee action to this end, and using his in- 
dividual influence to keep the members of 
the party in the House in line with party 
policies. The majority leader’s task is to 
steer his party in the House toward the 
formulation and adoption of policies and 
strategy designed to carry out the admin- 
istration’s legislative program, where the 
House and the Presidency are controlled by 
the same political party. As floor leader his 
function is to employ all the arts of parlia- 
mentary procedure to expedite the enact- 
ment of that program. 

Under existing conditions in the Demo- 
cratic Party in the House of Representatives, 
this is a large order. For the party is deeply 
divided along sectional lines. It has both 
conservative and liberal Members who wear 
the same party emblem, but lack a common 
political philosophy. Loyalty to local and 


“sectional interests sometimes transcends a 


sense of responsibility to the national politi- 
cal party. Under these circumstances, the 
task of the party leader is difficult to accom- 
plish. Who can lead where others will not 
follow? Who can discipline recalcitrant 
party members for failing to cooperate when 
effective sanctions are lacking? To be sure, 
rule 2 of the House Democratic caucus rules 
provides that “any member of the Demo- 
cratic caucus of the House of Representa- 
tives failing to abide by the rules govern- 
the same shall thereby automatically cease 
to be a member of the caucus.” And rule 
7 provides that “in deciding upon action 
in the House involving party policy or prin- 
ciple, a two-thirds vote of those present and 
voting at a caucus meeting shall bind all 
members of the causes: Provided, The said 
two-thirds votes is a majority of the full 
Democratic membership of the House.” But 
for all practical purposes these rules are 
moribund. 


RELATIONS WITH COMMITTEES 


During the 19th century, as already noted, 
the actual floor leader was often the chair- 


man of Ways and Means prior to 1865 
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when this committee handled both the rev- 
enue and appropriation bills. In that year 
the supply bills were given to the Committee 
on Appropriations and thereafter the floor 
leader was often the chairman of Appropria- 
tions. When the 62d Congress (1911-13) 
transferred the power to appoint committees 
from the Speaker to the Democratic mem- 
bers of Ways and Means, its chairman 
(Underwood) who was also floor leader thus 
acquired an indirect influence over legisla- 
tion not enjoyed by his predecessors. Today 
Democratic- vacancies on Ways and Means 
are filled by election by the party caucus 
which ratifies the choice of the party lead- 
ership which is thus able to exercise influ- 
ence over tax and other legislation reported 
by that committee. Representative MACH- 
ROWICZ was elected to fill a vacancy on Ways 
and Means in this manner early in 1956. 

As already noted, the Republican floor 
leader serves as chairman of the Republican 
Committee on Committees of the House 
which has the task of filling its party vacan- 
cies on the legislative committees. This in- 
volves hearing the claims of interested can- 
didates and deciding who should be chosen. 

The floor leader on both sides of the House 
aisle is also a member of his party’s Steering 
or Policy Committee. The Republican floor 
leader has been ex officio chairman of his 
steering committee. An interesting account 
of the role of the Republican Steering Com- 
mittee several years ago was given by Repre- 
sentative Harpy of Colorado, as follows: 8 

“An influential factor in Government is 
the steering committee. It exerts a power- 
ful influence but makes no effort to exhibit 
power. It works along diplomatic lines to 
feel out and consolidate sentiment for ad- 
ministration measures and procedure. It 
meets at the call of the chairman, and con- 
siders the welfare of the Government from 
the party point of view. It advises with the 
White House, the chairmen of important 
committees, the party leaders, and the Rules 
Committee. It helps to iron out differences, 
and to formulate the majority program in 
the House. The chairman of the: steering 
committee is the floor leader. When the 
committee meets the Speaker sometimes and 
the chairman of the Rules Committee usu- 
ally are invited in for consultation.” 

Relations between the leadership of the 
House and the Rules Committee have varied 
over the years. From 1890 to 1910 they were 
merged, for Rules was then a triumvirate 
composed of the Speaker and his two chief 
lieutenants, often the chairmen of Ways and 
Means and of Appropriations. After 1910 
the speakership was “syndicated” and the 
leadership was separated from the members 
of the Committee on Rules who ceased to 
be the dominant figures in the House, al- 
though their chairman continued to be an 
important personality because of his posi- 
tion. Writing in 1927 Hasbrouck said of the 
Rules Committee: * 


“It is the trump card of the floor leader, 
but he himself is not officially identified with 
it. True, he must appeal to the reason of 12 
men, and win a majority of them to the 
support of his proposals. But the main- 
spring of action is not in the Rules Commit- 
tee. The impulse comes from the floor 
leader after consultation with his board of 
strategy or, for purposes of more formal and 
routine action, with the Steering Com- 
mittee.” $ 

In 1937 the leadership lost control of the 
House Rules Committee, thanks to the se- 
niority custom, when three of its Democratic 
members joined with the four Republican 
members to block floor consideration of con- 
troversial administration bills. The coali- 
tion succeeded in preventing many New 
Deal-Fair Deal measures from reaching the 
House floor except by the laborious discharge 
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route. After World War II a rising demand 
developed for reform of the Rules Committee 
whose powers were temporarily curbed during 
the 81st Congress (1949-50) by adoption of 
the so-called “21-day rule.” This rule 
strengthened the position of the chairman of 
the legislative committees of the House vis-a- 
vis both the Rules Committee and the leader- 
ship. While it was in effect, the 21-day rule 
brought the antipoll-tax bill to the House 
floor for a successful vote and forced action 
on the housing and minimum wage bills. 
It also enabled the House to vote for the 
National Science Foundation, Alaska and Ha- 
waii statehood legislation, and other im- 
portant measures. Altogether, during the 
8ist Congress 8 measures were brought to 
the House floor and passed by resort to the 
21-day rule, while its existence caused the 
Rules Committee to act in other cases. Re- 
peal of this rule in January, 1951, restored 
the checkrein power of the Rules Committee 
which it has since exercised on various occa- 
sions. “Until the 21-day rule is restored,” 
remarked Representative HOLIFIELD, “we can 
expect further situations in which a few 
men, strategically situated in the Rules Com- 
mittee, can impose their will on the Con- 
gress and prevent the enactment of legisla- 
tion deemed by the House majority to be es- 


sential to the security and welfare of this - 


Nation.” 1 

Today the Rules Committee is regarded as 
an important arm of the House leadership 
whose wishes it is expected to respect. Pre- 
sumably it does so on most occasions. But 
“traditions of seniority and tenure have at 
times made certain of the majority members 
of the Rules Committee of the House some- 
what out of tune with the larger portion of 
their party colleagues, with the result that 
there has been something of a cleavage be- 
tween the actions of the Committee and the 
wishes of the core leadership of the party.” 13 

The influence of the party leadership on 
the legislative committees of the House is 
suggestive, not coercive, informal, not offi- 
cial, tactful, not dictatorial. The floor lead- 
er seldom appears in person before a com- 
mittee, but he maintains close and friendly 
relations with their chairmen on matters of 
party policy, seeking to mediate between 
the wishes of the administration and those 
of the committeemen. Prior to 1947, be- 
fore the committee structure had been 
streamlined and jurisdictions clarified, lead- 
ership could influence the fate of a bill by 
referring it to a favorable or unfavorable 
committee; but freedom of choice in bill 
referrals was reduced by the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. 

The practice of flood leaders regarding 
their own committee assignments has varied 
in recent times. Representative MCCORMACK, 
now the majority leader, voluntarily resigned 
from Ways and Means in 1940 when he was 
elected floor leader on account of the strenu- 
ous duties of that office. But when the 
Republicans captured control of the House 
in the 80th Congress and Mr. McCormack 
became minority whip, he accepted member- 
ship on the Committee on Government Op- 
erations and has since continued to serve 
on that committee. On the other hand, Mr, 
MarTIN, now minority floor leader and former 
Speaker, has had no committee assignments, 
while Mr. HALLECK, who was majority lead- 
er in the 80th and 83d Congresses, has served 
on the Rules and House Administration 
Committees. 


RELATIONS WITH THE PRESIDENT 


For more than 15 years now regular con- 
ferences have been held at the White House 
between the President and his party leaders 
in Congress—the so-called Big Four: The 
Speaker and majority leader of the House 
and the Vice President and majority leader 
of the Senate, when they belong to the 
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President's party. When, as at present, op- 
posing political parties control Congress and 
the Presidency, the minority leaders attend 
these meetings at the White House which 
are usually weekly while Congress is in ses- 
sion, if the President is in town. These 
Big Four meetings have helped to bridge the 
gap between the legislative and executive 
branches of the National Government cre- 
ated by our inherited system of separated 
powers. 

Mutatis mutandis, they are the American 
counterpart of what Bagehot, referring to 
the British Cabinet, described as “the hyphen 
that joins, the buckle that fastens, the ex- 
ecutive to the legislature.” They are ad- 
vantageous to both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue because they give congressional 
leaders an insight into the President’s plans, 
while affording the President valuable 
counsel and guidance on the prospects of 
his legislative program. When of the same 
political party, the floor leaders are expected 
to serve as spokesmen for the administration, 
although there have been a few noteworthy 
departures from this practice. On the House 
side, however, during the 83d Congress, 
Majority Leader HALLECK successfully made 
the transition from opposition to adminis- 
tration leader and became the most effective 
champion in Congress of Eisenhower's pro- 
gram. In the White House those days CHAR- 
LIE HALLECK was the best liked man on 
Capitol Hill. 

When President Roosevelt took office in 
1933, he launched such a varied legislative 
program that it was necessary for him to keep 
in close touch with Congress through the 
leaders of both Houses. He consulted with 
his party leaders and committee chairmen 
with respect to the New Deal measures be- 
fore they were introduced as administration 
bills, usually by the majority leaders. Some- 
times he called the majority leader of the 
House or Senate individually to the White 
House to confer about some problem peculiar 
to one chamber or the other. After his re- 
turn from trips abroad he sometimes asked 
the floor leaders of each house to brief him 
on legislative developments during bis 
absence. 

When opposing parties control the two 
branches, the President is more likely to 
discuss domestic legislative matters with the 
congressional leaders of his own party, al- 
though in the early days of the 80th Con- 
gress President Truman occasionally con- 
ferred with Messrs. Vandenberg, White, 
Martin, and Halleck, especially on legisla- 
tion of a nonpartisan nature. In view of the 
vital role of Congress in the field of foreign 
relations, the President must sometimes take 

_ the leaders of both political parties in both 
Houses into his confidence, In the days be- 
fore the Second World War, when President 
Roosevelt was seeking to strengthen our de- 
fenses, he frequently confered with both 
Democratic and Republican leaders in both 
Houses of Congress. Such a conference was 
the famous night meeting at the White 
House late in July 1939, when the President 
and Secretary of State Cordell Hull urged 
that Congress repeal the Embargo Act. 
Among those in attendance were the chair- 
men of the Foreign and Military Affairs com- 
mittees, members of the Cabinet, and the 
majority and minority leaders of the House 
and Senate. 


JOHN M’CORMACK’S SERVICE AS MAJORITY 
LEADER 


JoHN W. McCormack has represented the 
12th Massachusetts District in the House of 
Representatives since November 6, 1928. 
Twelve years later he was first elected 
majority leader of the House on September 
16, 1940: an office which he has held ever 

„Since except during the Republican 80th and 
83d Congresses when he served as minority 
whip. Thus, he is serving his 28th year in 
the House and his 12th year as majority 
leader, longer than any predecessor in this 
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post. For many years he was the faithful 
lieutenant of Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
Man, and was responsible for steering 
ae the House the vital legislation of the 

40's. 5 

McCormacx’s incumbency of the floor 
leadership coincided with the Second World 
War and the postwar years. During: the 
fateful forties Congress made many vital 
legislative decisions in important fields of 
Public policy. The problem areas that called 
for legislative action included conversion 
and control over manpower, money, and 
Supplies; labor policy, price control, mone- 
tary policy; military policy and the conduct 
of the war, foreign policy and postwar com- 
mitments, and reconversion to - peace. 
Among the typical issues of congressional 
Politics during this eventful decade were the 
efforts to achieve “equality of sacrifice,” to 
“take the profits out of war,” and to “freeze 
economic relationships,” as well as wartime 
elections, the New Deal, and bureaucracy. 
Far from becoming an anachronism or merely 
a rubber stamp in providing funds and 
delegating powers to the President, the role 
of Congress in wartime increased rather 
than diminished. The National Legislature 
Considered simultaneously many facets of 
ihe war and postwar economy of the Na- 

on, 

During the Second World War, Congress 
Performed three major functions: it made 
both broad and specific grants of power to 
the President; it adjusted conflicts of in- 
terest among various groups in American 
Society; and it supervised the execution of 
Policy. Many difficult decisions were made 
by the Congress on organizing the resources 
of the Nation and allocating men, money, 
and materials among competing claimants. 
Alternative choices and different standards 
of judgment gave rise to political compe- 
tition both within Congress and between 
Congress and the President. Partisanship 
Continued throughout the war with recur- 
Ting elections and debates over such con- 
troversial issues as price control, consumer 
Subsidies, war taxes, and reconversion. 

After the war, Congress repealed the emer- 
8ency grants of power, abolished the war 
agencies and administrative courts, disas- 
Sembled the great military machine, and re- 
established a free economy. It regained 
the great powers it had delegated to the 
President during the war and reestablished 

e€ constitutional position it enjoyed be- 
fore the war. 

Representative McCormack was in the 
forefront of all these momentous wartime 
and postwar activities on Capitol Hill.. Al- 

ugh deeply devoted to his political party, 
© has always put national above party and 
Personal interest. He believes that above 
all sections is the Nation, and above all 
Nations is humanity. He is very close, offi- 
cially and personally, to Speaker Sam RAY- 
t for whom he feels deep respect and 
riendship. They assumed their respective 
Offices on the same day back in 1940 and 
ey have functioned as a team ever since. 
- McCormack has frequently been elected 
ah Acting Speaker pro tempore and has pre- 
ded over the House in Mr. RAYBURN’S ab- 
sence, 
se subject index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Fp affords one measure of Mr. McCor- 
ate amazing versatility. It shows that 
fone the 2d session of the 83d Congress, 
flon emple, he made speeches on the House 
ite and took part in the debate of 200 sub- 
at These included discussions of our two- 
tito Yy system of government, the campaign 
ana and responsibilities of the majority 
àpo y. the career jobs of politicians, the re- 
Ohaa a of Congress to the Nation, the 
ditions of leadership, and the accomplish- 
ments of the session. 
Pha W. McCormack has received many 
One tributes down through the years. 
© of the most informative of these trib- 


utes, as regards the nature of his services as 
majority leader, appeared in the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News on April 17, 1949. It 
read in part as follows: 

“The press of the Nation has again. ac- 
claimed the leadership of Massachusetts’ out- 
standing citizen for his effective mastermind- 
ing of America’s most important legislative 
position. 

“Momentous moments arrive, and critical 
crises come, but Leader McCormack meets 
them head on. Through his legislative 
magic, what at one time appear to be insolu- 
ble problems, finally go through the legisla- 
tive channels smoothly and quietly and be- 
come a part of the warp and woof of our 
governmental processes. 

“Down through the years, House Leader 
McCormack has demonstrated this extraor- 
dinary ability to mold public opinion and to 
produce legislation which meets almost 
unanimous approval of Congress. 

“During the hectic years of the depression, 
Congressman McCormack was always in the 
vanguard of our progressive governmental 
forces that were seeking remedial legislation 
to cure the ills which produced such distress, 
discouragement, and near disaster. 

“When World War II, with its turmoil, 
trouble and turbulence, broke upon a dis- 
heartened world, again the magic of McCor- 
MACK came into being, and again huge appro- 
priations for armament and defense became 
law. under his guidance. All the necessary 
legislation to take care of business, rationing, 
shortages, and a million other dislocations 
in our national economy, received the magic 
touch of McCormack in the legislative halls 
at our National Capital. 

“With the end of World War II, House 
Leader McCormack was again confronted 
with innumerable requests for his services 
in straightening out our postwar economy. 
In addition to our own domestic problems, 
rent control, housing, veterans’ care, taxa- 
tion, and so forth, there came a crushing 
burden of legislation whose objective was to 
crush communism and to further the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

“Thus as time goes on, President Harry S. 
Truman finds modest Mr.. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, as his best bet when it comes 
to getting things done. Under McCormack’s 
direction, the aid to Greece and Turkey bill, 
the Marshall plan for European relief, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration with 
Paul Hoffman as Director, the Treaty of Rio 
with its necessary appropriations, as an aid 


to hemispheric solidarity and defense of ` 


North and South America, and now the 
epoch-making North Atlantic Pact with its 
huge billion-dollar program for rearmament 
of Europe in order to prevent the spread of 
Marxian communism and to contain Soviet 
Russia within its own territorial domain, 
have all become part and parcel of the legis- 
lative burden that our own Joun W. 
McCormack has had to shoulder, 

“But Congressman McCormack has broad 
legislative shoulders that have been broad- 
ened by 20 years of intelligent, intense lead- 
ership. His habit of industry and his intense 
devotion to his country, to his President, to 
his church, and to his dutiful wife have made 
JOHN McCorMack, of Massachusetts, one of 
America’s great leaders and a great Christian 
gentleman.” 

A TYPICAL DAY 


A few years ago a Washington reporter 
devoted a day of his life to trailing the 
majority leader of the House and setting 
down his activities. He concluded that his 
duties were comparable to those of the entire 
personnel of a traveling baseball club. “He 
is at once the manager directing general 
team activity; the field captain keeping tab 
on individual players; the pinch-hitter pre- 
paring to step in and deliver a blow at a 
crucial moment; the mascot trying to pro- 
duce a barrel of luck; the first-base coach 
encouraging his own men or harassing the 
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enemy; and the clubhouse man seeing that 
all the paraphernalia are ready before the 
game starts,” 13 ; 

Here were the high points in a typical 
day of CHARLES A. HALLECK, then the majority 
leader: 

8 a.m.: While breakfasting at home, read 
the House proceedings of the previous day 
from CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, delivered on his 
doorstep shortly before daylight. 

9 a. m.: Arrived at office in Capitol and 
began to scan important mail. Talked with 
early visitors and newspapermen. Answered 
15 telephone calls. Dictated several emer- 
gency telegrams and started answering mail. 

10 a. m.: Resumed dictating letters, in- 
terrupted repeatedly by telephone calls from 
Speaker and special pleaders regarding the 
current and future floor program. 

11:45 a. m.: Went to floor to meet com- 
mittee chairman in charge of bill about to 
go under consideration, arranging such de- 
tails as time for speakers, etc. 

12 noon: Took over post at majority table 
and, with Speaker and Parliamentarian co- 
operating, made the various motions which 
are necessary to getting House work under 
way. : 

12:30 p. m.: Decks cleared of routine, 
turned control over to chairman of com- 
mittee which brought in current bill and 
sat by in role of referee to smooth majority 
inter-party situations, direct attack on oppo- 
sition, or speak in an emergency. (Time out 
for a sandwich; there is no luncheon recess.) 

1:30 p. m.: Returned to office to preside as 
chairman over committee on committees, 
which makes committee assignments for 
majority. Talked before meeting with vari- 
ous applicants for committee appointments 
or transfers. 

2 p. m.: Got committee underway and 
found there were a dozen applicants for two 
vacancies. Urged sponsors to explain in 
open meeting reasons why candidates should 
have job and thus started field day of talk. 

2:15 p. m.: Called to floor to straighten 
out a parliamentary situation which threat- 
ened to get out of hand. Mixed good 
humoredly with minority leadership and 
made impromptu 5-minute speech. 

2:30 p. m.: Resumed chair at committee 
session. Settled major appointment by in- 
ducing all members to compromise. 

3 p. m.: Conferred on anti-inflation legis- 
lation with Senator Taft and Chairman Wol- 


_cott of House Banking and Currency Com- 


mittee. Answered 10 more phone calls. 
Dictated letters. 

3:30 p. m.: Attended majority steering 
committee meeting to decide on anti-infla- 
tion program. 

4 p. m.: Met newspapermen to discuss the 
legislative program. Resumed dictating. 
Interrupted by long distance call of 10 min- 
utes from a Pacific Coast Republican State 
leader who felt that a certain bill, if passed, 
would lose State for GOP next fall. Calmed 
caller’s fears. 

4:30 p. m.: Resumed dictating but soon 
was stopped by hurry-up call from floor for 
him to have whip round up majority mem- 
bership for important vote. Returned to 
floor and conferred with Members about 
party matters.- 

4:45 p. m.: Made closing 10-minute speech 
on current bill appealing for favorable vote 
by both Republicans and Democrats. 

5:45 p. m.: Made necessary motions for 
filing committee reports, etc., and House 
adjournment. 

5:50 p. m.: Met with veterans’ delegation 
concerning pending bill. 

6 p. m.: Took series of telephone calls, dic- 
tated more letters and telegrams, conferred 
with research staff on material to be used 
in an address in Chicago, 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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6:45 p. m.: Left for home to dress for three 
evening engagements.. Read in car sum- 
maries of stack of bill. 

7:30 p. m.: Dropped in at State association 
party in downtown hotel, remained a few 
minutes, called briefly at second meeting of 
another group in some hotèl, and took a taxi 
to a second hotel. 

8 p. m.: Attended dinner meeting of busi- 
ness group. 

10 p. m.: Addressed meeting on national 
problems, including taxes and reduction of 
Government costs. 

11:15 p. m.: Arrived home to find several 
long-distance calls and telegrams requiring 
attention. 

12 p. m.: To bed and, except for a few calls 
from morning newspapermen, nothing to do 
until tomorrow. 
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Answer to Vicious Smears Against the 
Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Frank R. Kent, 
which appeared in the Washington Sun- 
day Star on March 18, pinpoints the 
nasty campaign against Vice President 
NIXON: 

THE GAME OF POLITICS 
(By Frank R. Kent) i 

NEW HAMPSHIRE VOTE JARS NIXON’S FOES 

The real blow dealt by the unexpected 
results of the New Hampshire primaries last 
Tuesday was to the Democratic National 
Committee, the Americans for Democratic 
Action, ex-President Truman, the Daily 
Worker, AFL-CIO propaganda directors and 
the New Deal-Fair Deal columnists and 
commentators—all of whom are lined up 
behind Adlai Stevenson for President—just 
as they were 4 years ago. Seldom in politi- 
cal history has a blow fallen more unexpec- 
tedly and devastatingly. It took nearly 3 
days for the hardiest among them to get 
their breath and begin to assemble alibis. 
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Many anti-Nixon rumors 


It was from these groups that the anti- 
Nixon campaign had been spread for many 
months. Despite what the President had 
publicly said, he was still portrayed as having 
“refused” to endorse Mr. NIXON; and as 
being still urged by his “closest political 
advisers” to “dump” him on the ground that 
to have him on the ticket would cost the 
party “more than a million votes.” It was 
also asserted that what is cloudily referred 
to as the White House “regency” and “palace 
guard” were working against Mr. Nixon. In 
particular it was said that Gen. Lucius Clay 
and Sidney Weinberg, of New York, two 
“close personal friends” of the President, 
were poisoning the Eisenhower mind against 
Mr. Nrxon. And there was the further re- 
port emanating from the same sources that 
ex-Governor Dewey and Governor Herter of 
Massachusetts were, themselves, anxious to 
get on the ticket and therefore, against 
NIxon. 

These were not all the anti-Nixon rumors 
produced by these groups but they are a 
good sample. Several things could be—and 
were—said of such stories before the New 
Hampshire vote that can be said more em- 
phatically now. First, they were wholly 
false. For example, General Clay and Mr. 
Weinberg were—and are strongly for Mr. 
Nixon. They were never against him. The 
same is true of Mr. Dewey and Gov. Herter, 
of Sherman Adams, Chairman Leonard Hall 
of the Republican National Committee and 
the President. It is true the President has 
failed publicly to proclaim Mr. Nixon his 
choice, but there is a difference in not 
proclaiming and refusing. This difference 
enabled the Eisenhower-Nixon opponents 
to interpret the President’s failure as a 
refusal. They utterly ignored the fact that 
any other stand would have made the Presi- 
dent appear to dictate to the convention, 
which would have seemed presumptuous 
and would have been very poor politics. 

Instead of being disappointed by the 
President’s failure, Mr. Nrxon, according to 
Chairman Hall, believes the President’s han- 
dling of the situation was exactly right. 
The interesting thing was that those respon- 
sible for these reports persistently and con- 
sistently ignored what Mr. Eisenhower had 
publicly said on the subject. Not once but 
three times he used these unqualified words: 
“My admiration and affection for him is 
boundless.” How could a man say more? 
What words could be used that would add 
to that? In addition, he has shown anger 
at the suggestion that he might ditch Mr. 
Nrxon and on Wednesday the President de- 
clared that those who were trying to drive 
a wedge between him and Nixon might just 
as well try driving it between him and his 
brother. Notwithstanding all this, an effort 
is still being made to make something sig- 
nificant of the President’s statement that he 
had told Mr. Nrxon to chart his own course 
and let him know what he wants to do. 


Nizon’s desires clear 


Well, there is not much doubt about what 
Mr. Nixon wants to do and very little that 
Mr. EISENHOWER wants the same thing. Mr. 
NIXON, naturally, wants to be renominated. 
Clearly anything else would be a step down, 
a victory for his enemies. No one can read 
the just-published Nixon biography by his 
friend, Ralph de Tolendano, and really doubt 
that Mr. Nixon has already “charted his 
course,” and that Mr. EISENHOWER knows it. 
It is, to be sure, a friendly picture of Mr. 
NIxoN, but it is a factual one, ably presented 
and extremely interesting. It makes it very 
clear that Mr. Nixon is not a man to step 
aside, or down or out. Nor is there any need 
to. 
That unsolicited 22,000 writein vote is a 
pretty full answer fo the vicious campaign 
that has been made against him. It is 
almost if not quite as much a shock to the 
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Stevenson forces, which have been trying to 
make an issue of Mr. NIxon, as the clear-cut 
sweep of Senator KEFAUVER over the Steven- 
son supporting machine in the New Hamp- 
shire primary. The extent of his sweep was 
a surprise even to the optimistic Mr. KE- 
FAUVER, who had only claimed a partial vic- 
tory. It leaves Mr. Stevenson still the 
“front runner” for the nomination but it 
makes it more certain he will have to fight 
to get it. There is an old political adage 
that says, “It is the expected that happens 
in politics.” Of course, there are exceptions, 
but at least it can be said that the renomi- 
nation of the EIsENHOWER-NIxon ticket is 
now generally expected. 


Resolution Passed by Members of the 
North Dakota State Water Conserva- 
tion Commission at Their Regular Meet- 
ing Held on March 9, 1956, in Bis- 
marck, N. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here a resolution which I should like to 
insert in the Recorp, as I believe the 
question of further encroachment by the 
Federal Government in matters which 
are, and of right ought to be, reserved 
to the States is one which deserves the 
serious consideration of every Member 
here. In the Western States particu- 
larly, the question of water rights has 
always been one of vital importance to 
their citizens, and any attempt of the 
Federal Government to obtain control of 
these valuable rights should be stopped 
at its source. > 

The resolution above refererd to is as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas it has been the settled rule of law 
for nearly a century that water rights in 
midwestern and western States are deter- 
mined by State law, and not otherwise; and 

Whereas it has also been the established 
rule that control and jurisdiction over the 
waters of streams and rivers have been vested 
in the several States subject to whatever con- 
trol the Federal Government has found 
necessary to exercise in the case of navigable 
waters in its regulation of navigation under 
the commerce clause of the United States 
Constitution; and S 

Whereas section 210 of the Constitution of 
North Dakota provides that “all flowing 
streams and natural watercourses shall for- 
ever remain the property of the State for 
mining, irrigation and manufacturing pur- 
poses”, and section 61-0101 of the North 
Dakota Revised Code, as amended, provides 
that “all waters within the limits of the State 
belong to the public and are subject to ap- 
propriation for beneficial use;” and 

Whereas the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the recent Pelton 
case, which virtually divested the State of 
Oregon of complete jurisdiction over the 
waters of the Deschuttes River, a nonnavi- 
gable stream therein, threatens to jeopardize 
and impair the control of States in granting 
and adjudicating rights to the beneficial use 
of the waters of their streams: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resowed by the North Dakota State Water 
Conservation Commission in meeting regu- 
larly assembled this 9th day of March 1956, 
That Congress be, and is hereby urged, to 
definitely and unambiguously recognize the 
right and jurisdiction of the several States 
in and to the waters of streams and natural 
watercourses therein by speedily enacting 
into law Senate bill 863 proposed by Senator 

ETT, of Wyoming, and thereby settle for 
all time, and beyond question, that the con- 
trol, use, distribution, and appropriation of 
the waters of streams and rivers is vested in 
the States, and not otherwise; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
Sent to Senator Barretr and to our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. 


Barbara Is Our Teacher 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a story in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of March 15, 1956, that has no 
relation to the many weighty problems 

at confront us in the performance of 
Our legislative duties. Yet by unanimous 
Consent I am inserting it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp because it comes close to 
being the best news story of the year in 
inspirational values. Iam sure the read- 
ing of this tribute of a father to a cou- 
rageous daughter will make better Con- 
8ressmen of us. The article follows: 

Won a SCHOLARSHIP TODAY AND TOOK 
Her 1,561st INSULIN SHOT 
(By Frank Carey) 
This is the story of my 16-year-old daugh- 
» Barbara, who won a $500 scholarship prize 
ay—the same day she took her 1,561st 
y shot of insulin. 
She didn’t get the prize for taking the in- 


n: rather, you might say, she got i 
Spite of it. i $ : Sas 


She won the prize in a competitve exami- 
tion—the fourth award of various kinds 


‘She has won in 3 years. 


NATURALLY PROUD 


I Naturally her mother, her two sisters and 
are Proud. We are especially proud because 
bara is a diabetic. 

She has jabbed herself with a needle every 
ananing since December 6, 1951, the day 
A ro we found out she was ill, She has to 

; Otherwise she would die. 

Mots telling her story because it occurred to 
meer mother and me that it might be en- 
to peeing to other juvenile diabetics, and 

their parents, or to any child with a handi- 
Capping illness. 
dro y wife and I thought the bottom had 
ay, rca of the world that day, almost 
verdict, ago, when a doctor gave us the 
tent I'll never forget his telling Barbara— 
Siam: a child of 12—that unless scientists 
ha e up with something else, she'd probably 
Pts to stick that needle into herself every 

y for the rest of her life. 

oe took the verdict without a whimper, 
she hasn’t whimpered since. 

dine knew that, compared to some illnesses, 
tes is not a major tragedy. Still, there 


jee ze plaguing thought of that daily in- 
tions» Pe Possibility of insulin “reac- 
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We were afraid her illness might have a 
bad psychological effect upon Barbara. We 
were afraid that the daily need for insulin, 
and for adhering closely to a sugar-free diet, 
might tend to make her feel different from 
her friends—perhaps leading her to retire 
into a shell. 

How wrong we were. 

After she was graduated from our parish 
grammar school, St. Thomas More in Arling- 
ton, she entered Holy Cross Academy in 
Washington—an hour’s bus ride (with two 
changes) from our house. 

She became active in debating, in working 
for her school newspaper and in dramatics 
and glee club. 


WINS CU STUDY 


As a sophomore, she won a scholarship to 
take a summer journalism course at Catholic 
University. Last year, she won the District 
of Columbia oratorical contest sponsored 
by the American Legion. A few weeks ago, 
she won the poetry section of an essay 
contest conducted by the Star. 

Today’s award—the $500 one—was for 
winning second honors among District of 
Columbia high-school girls in the Betty 
Crocker Homemaker of Tomorrow examina- 
tion sponsored by General Mills, Inc. 

An honor student scholastically, she has a 
happy social life, too. She loves to dance, 
is a good swimmer, and is not bad at tennis. 

She even jokes about her jabber—saying 
she’s “probably the only diabetic ever to take 
a hypo to a formal dance.” (She carried 
the needle in the pocket of her mother's 
fur jacket one night when she planned to 
stay overnight at a friend’s house after a 
school prom.) 

So, that’s the story of my Barbara, and 
I hope it may help someone with the same 
or a similar handicap. 

Barbara herself is going to try to help 
people in another way; she’s planning to be 
a nurse. s : 


Address by Former President Truman at 
Scranton, Pa., on St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
sdelivered by the Honorable Harry S. 
Truman at the 51st annual dinner of the 
Friendly’ Sons of St. Patrick of Lacka- 
wanna County, held at the Hotel Casey, 
Scranton, Pa., on Saturday evening, 
March 17, 1956: 

On this day, our thoughts naturally turn 
toward the subject of freedom. After all, 
you know, the Irish are the most incor- 
rigible exponents of freedom mankind has 
ever seen. They have not been content to 
confine their battle for freedom to the 
Emerald Isle—but have exported it all over 
the world. I think perhaps this love of 
human freedom has been Ireland’s most im- 
portant product. 

The Irish have been leaders in revolts 
against tryanny on every possible occasion. 
I ascribe this not to any general belligerence 
of character, but rather to a love of freedom, 
pure and undefiled. As all of you here well 
know, the Irish passion for freedom served 
us nobly in the American Revolution. 

This Pennsylvania country is a living testi- 
monial to the Irish heroes of our movement 
for independence. John Barry, Thomas 
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Fitzsimons, Gen. Stephen Moylan, the first 
president of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
in Philadelphia. Timothy Murphy, the hero 
of the Battle of Saratoga, and many another 
of Morgan’s riflemen—all of them gave us 
something to be proud of and thankful for. 

The Irishman’s love for freedom has per- 
sisted through the years and is very much 
alive today. This is most fortunate, for the 
world has a great needetoday for a firm and 
unrelenting opposition to the gravest threat 
to freedom in the last thousand years. This 
threat is world communism with its godless 
atheism and its imperialistic ambitions for 
world conquest. The Irish have taken their 
place in the forefront of those who stand 
hard and fast in the defense of freedom 
against the Communist threat. 

Unfortunately, things have been going 
badly of late in the free world's struggle 
against communism. The political leaders 
of the present administration keep telling us 
that the Communists are failing throughout 
the world and that our position is improving. 
However, this is in absolute contradiction 
of the facts as they are known to every im- 
partial expert on foreign affairs. 

When you look at the world today you see 
communism pushing ahead, building up its 
forces, extending its influence. 

While we are not engaged in active war- 
fare anywhere, still the Soviet Union keeps 
up its tactics successfully. With this ap- 
proach it can bring the rest of the world 
under the thumb of communism without 
even firing a shot. 

Just take a look around the globe. In 
Korea, since our surrender there by this ad- 
mininstration, the Communists have rein- 
forced. their military position north of the 
38th parallel, and the country remains di- 
vided and in danger. And Korea was set 
up as a Republic by the United Nations from 
the Yalu to Pusan. 

Formosa is in a state of seige and is threat- 
ened by a strong Communist buildup on the 
mainland of China. 

In southeast Asia, half of Vietnam has 
fallen under Communist control, and the 
other states. of Indochina are under heavy 
Communist pressure. India and Burma are 
being courted hard by the Russians. The 
Southeast Asia Defense Pact has few ad- 
herents on the mainland of Asia and is un- 
popular with most of the free nations there. 

In the Middle East, we are sitting around 
a powder keg, watching the fuse burn. In- 
stead of accomplishing peace between the 
Arabs and the State of Israel, our foreign 
policy seems to be designed to infuriate both 
camps and to invite Soviet intermeddling. 

There is growing danger in Africa. Criti- 
cism of American policy is mounting 
among our best and most reliable friends 
in Europe. The growth of Communist po- 
litical influence is noticeable in Greece. 

Even in the lands of our good neighbors 
in Latin America, the Communists are step- 
ping up their brazen efforts. 

All over the world Communist-inspired 
propaganda against the United States- is 
mounting—and more and more people are 
being persuaded that this Nation, the leader 
of the free world, is a dangerous friend if not 
a potential enemy. 

The Communist threat is supported by an 
ever-increasing array of armaments and 
weapons of destruction. There is a constant 
increase in the military and air power of 
Communist China. The Soviets have far 
more military aircraft than we and are 
threatening to overtake us in the quality of 
aircraft. They have the atom and hydrogen 
bombs and are far advanced in the develop- 
ment of guided missiles. Their ground 
forces, of course, are far bigger than ours. 

They are using these arms and armaments 
with growing arrogance to further their po- 
litical intrigue and pressure. Witness the 
planes, tanks, and submarines they are pour- 
ing into the Middle East. 
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At the same time, the Communists have 
stepped up their efforts at economic penetra- 
tion of the free nations and are attempting 
to win the uncommitted nations to their 
side through trade and loans for economic 
development. 

To meet the growing danger, we need 
new and creative measures to restore confi- 
dence in this country and to rally the free 
nations. A few years ago we developed a 
policy to halt -the rush of communism. 
Today, we do not seem to have any policy. 
We seem to jump from one thing to an- 
other, improvising answers to what the Rus- 
sians do and say and have no plans of our 
own. 

If this struggle against communism were 
not so desperately important, we might be 
able to muddle along like this—at least for 
a time—and live through it. But the strug- 
gle against communism is desperately im- 
portant. It is the struggle to preserve free- 
dom. The Communists are powerful and 
implacable foes of human liberty. They are 
making grave and serious inroads on the 
freedom and independence of many peoples 
throughout the world. 

The United States cannot continue to 
exist as a free and independent Nation if 
the rest of the world falls under the yoke 
of communism. This is the central issue 
for us today. This is what our foreign 
policy is all about. We are not concerned 
about foreign policy merely because of our 
friendly interest in people of other tands— 
although we are interested in the people of 
other lands and want to be their friends. 
We are not concerned about foreign policy 
merely because we want to live in friendship 
with other nations—although we do want 
to live in friendship and at peace with every 
other nation in the world. 

Our primary concern with foreign policy 
is because we want to live as free Americans 
in Scranton, Pa., and Philadelphia, and 
Independence, Mo. Our primary concern is 
to preserve the freedom and independence 
of the United States of America. And the 
threat to liberty in the world today is a 
very grave and present danger to that free- 
dom and independence. 

The Secretary of State professes to take 
comfcrt from the fact that the Soviet lead- 
ers appear to be making’ some changes in 
Communist doctrine. I do not know why 
this should be so comforting. If there be 
changes in Communist doctrine, you can 
be sure they are not being made for the 
benefit of the free peoples, but in order to 
lull them into letting down their guard 
against communism. 

The Communists have put on the mask 
of friendship before. Back in the 1930's they 
posed as defenders of freedom against Fas- 
cism and Nazism. They fooled a lot of peo- 
ple then, but that was 20 years ago and I 
do not see why they should fool anybody 
with that same old line in 1956, least of all 
the American President and the American 
Secretary of State. ‘ 

It may be that the Communists today are 
fixing up a united front to beguile the free 
nations as they did in the 1930’s, but there 
will be a difference. The united front of 
the 1930s was directed against Germany. 
This new united front will be directed 
against the United States of America. 

What are we going to do, my friends— 
what are we going to do about communism’s 
terrible threat to our liberties? I can tell 
you some of the things we ought to do. 


First, we ought to let the revealing light 
of honesty and truth into reports about the 
state of affairs in the world today. The 
American people can stand the truth, and 
they will respond to it. But if they are told 
that all is well, when all is not well—if they 
are told that we are winning the battle of 
freedom versus communism, when in fact 
we are losing ground—if they are told that 
every move our Government makes is a 
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success, when in fact all too many of them 
are failures—if they are fed pap and plati- 
tudes for reasons of political expediency— 
then the American people are deceived, then 
they are lulled to sleep, and they will not 
understand why they must support the 
strong measures necessary to meet the fate- 
ful challenge that faces us. 

Second, we must maintain our defensive 
strength. The military power of this Nation 
is the greatest asset of the free world. If 
we lacked military power, other nations 
would be paralyzed by fear of Russia, and 
they would become- easy targets for com- 
munist expansion.. Keeping our military 
strength up, whether we ever úse it or not, 
is indispensable to keeping our freedom. It 
is an essential deterrent to aggression. 

We must not relax in the development 
of new weapons. We must not let the 
Russians forge ahead of us in planes and 
missiles—as they are threatening to do. 
We must not cut down on our Army, Navy, 
and Marines. For if we fall behind the 
Russians—if we become manifestly second- 
rate in these things—we can expect the 
strength and unity of the whole free world 
to fall unto. ruins. 

Third, we ought to strengthen our foreign- 
aid programs-to meet the new Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive. Military aid to other free 
nations has been essential, and is still essen- 
tial, to deter outright armed aggression and 
subversion. But we should not let it over- 
shadow the kind of aid that our allies prize 
most highly—aid to raise their people to 
new levels of economic well-being, and open 
for them the road to progress. We pioneered 
in this kind of aid, knowing that it was the 
only sure foundation of freedom. We em- 
bodied it in our point 4 program, our trade 
programs, our programs of economic devel- 
opment. ` 

The only way to beat the new Soviet eco- 
nomic offensive is to continue and strengthen 
these programs of ours, proving to the under- 
developed or the uncommitted countries 
that our way is best—that we can and will 
help them to improve their conditions, over 
a long period, and for their own benefit. In 
this field of competition, we ought to be 
able to beat the Soviet Union hands down. 
But we can’t do it if we keep trimming our 
foreign-aid programs down, tying them in 
with political deals, and wringing our hands 
over the cost. 

There are some who say we cannot con- 
tinue and strengthen these defense and 
foreign-aid programs—because they cost too 
much—because they will keep us from bal- 
ancing the budget, because our economy 
can’t stand the expense. Poppycock and 
nonsense. To preserve liberty, our economy 
can stand a lot more than it is being called 
on for today. How much is freedom worth? 
Who will swap it for lower taxes or a bal- 
anced budget? Freedom is not something 
whose price you haggle over. Freedom is 
priceless—and we cannot compute its value 
in terms of dollars and cents or even in terms 
of life itself. 

Fourth, our Government can get back to 
the real basis of our leadership of the free 
world. We did not get into this fight against 
communism because we were looking for 
political arguments. We got into it because 
we believe in freedom—freedom for our- 
selves and for others. We offered aid to 
other nations, not because we wanted to use 
them as pawns in a power struggle, but 
because we sincerely wanted to help them 
maintain their freedom and independence. 
America has always stood for independence 
for all peoples. We have always wanted to 
help people in other lands improve their 
well being. We believe that all men—all 
men, as the Declaration of Independence 
states, are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights. This must be the 
fundamental basis for the conduct of our 
foreign affairs. 
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If we do these things— 

If we face the facts as they are and make 
the call to serve the cause of freedom firm 
and clear. i 

If we keep our defenses at top strength: 

If we reshape our foreign-aid programs, 
and stand behind them to the full measure 
of our economic resources. 

If we show real consideration and under- 
standing of the needs and problems of other 
free nations. 

Then we shall be able to rally the free 
nations once again to work together in mu- 
tual trust and confidence, then we shall be 
able to regain the ground we have been 
losing, and then the cause of freedom will 
be sustained throughout the world, 


Thoughtfulness and Courtesy of Truck 
Drivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I am 
sure that anyone who drives the high- 
ways of our country today must be aware 
of two things. First, that there is 4 
great number of trucks on our highways, 
and that they play an essential part in 
our economic system by their distribu- 
tion of goods. Secondly, I know that 
any observing driver cannot help notic- 
ing that as a group the truck drivers 
are not only good drivers, but courteous 
ones. It is true that the exceptions to 
this rule receive more publicity than all 
the rest put together. 

In line with my personal belief, when 
something good could be said, it should 
be said, I should like to have correspond- 
ence with the Indiana State Police in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
I believe this is typical of what could 
be said many times about the thought- 
fulness and courtesy of the truck driv- 
ers of our country. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

REPRODUCTION OF LETTER FROM INDIANA STATE 
POLICE 
STATE or INDIANA, 
INDIANA STATE POLICE, 
Indianapolis, Ind., February 15, 1956. 
SOBER TRUCKING CoO., 
Lansing, Mich. 

Dear Sir: On February 10, at about 8 p. m. 
eastern standard time, I was patrolling U. S. 
No. 27 south of Angola, Ind. I observed an 
incident in traffic that I’ve seen many times 
only this was a little more so, and this 
driver should be commended for his toler- 
ence. 

He had the misfortune of pulling in be- 
hind a slow moving housecar, and the traf- 
fic coming from the opposite direction was 
spaced in a fashion that the driver would be 
forced to make a decision whether to attempt 
to pass or not, this went on for some time, 
until finally the driver got a break where 
he was positive he could pass with safety. 

I had first intended to pull the housecar 
off when I could get up to it, however some 
distance later your driver pulled off for a 
rest stop, on impulse I decided I would 
rather talk to driver that could tolerate that 
much, and not become offensive. We in- 
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troduced ourselves, he stated his name was 
Wilson, he was driving tractor No. 67, I’m 
Positive he did not know I was in the vicin- 
ity, and from my observation this is typical of 
your drivers. 
This kind of driving attitude is appreciated 
More by the public and police officers more 
you realize, only normally we don’t take 
time to say so. 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES BUSE, 
Indiana State Police. 


—— 


COPY or REPLY LETTER TO INDIANA STATE POLICE 


FEBRUARY 20, 1956. 
Trooper CmarLes Buse, No. 303, 
Indiana State Police, Angola, Ind. 

Dear Troorer Buse: We certainly appre- 
Ciate your interest as a law enforcement of- 
ficer in taking the time to write us a letter 
giving due credit to our driver, Howard C. 
Wilson, for exercising good judgment on the 
Public highways of Indiana. 

company has a driver training program 
and a refresher course wherein we stress de- 
fensive driving, courtesy, and good public 
relations on the part of our driver personnel. 

Naturally, we receive complaints, but it is 
Unusual for anyone to take the time to com- 
Pliment us—particularly our driver em- 
Ployees who are the very backbone of our 
business and the trucking industry. 

We thank you for your’ complimentary 
letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
HOWARD SOBER, INC., 
J. H-STARK, Jr., Š 
Vice President and General Manager. 


COPY OF REPLY LETTER TO DRIVER 


FEBRUARY 20, 1956. 
Mr. Howard C. WILSON, 
Marion, Ind. 

Dear Howarp: We certainly want to compli- 
ment you on using good judgment on the 
hway while driving one of our tractor- 
trailer units. 
len nclosed for your records is a copy of the 
tter the Indiana State Police wrote to our 
company. 
We join them in complimenting you for it 
always gratifying to hear such fine re- 
ks about the men who build good will 
the trucking industry. 
Sincerely yours, 
HOWARD- SOBER, INC. 
455% J: H. STARK, Jr., 
Vice President and General Manager. 


for 


Retirement of Charles P. Nelson 


SPEECH 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
mo HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
Tom Michigan. 
Main, FORD. The gentleman from 
er €, CHARLES NELSON, came to the Con- 
Con. at the same time I did in the 81st 
ve ngress. I have known him personally 
TY well during the past 744 years. He 
ana raen A missed for he has been an 
record ding Member with an enviable 
hope th in respects. We certainly 
and f at his future life will be enjoyable 
ways Tuitful. He and his family will al- 
elsewhe most welcome in the Congress or 


from Michigan. thank the gentleman 
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No Changes in United States Policy 
Toward India : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


` OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the ReEcorp, I include 
therein a very interesting, recent article 
from the Times of India, published in 
Bombay, relative to the recent visit of 
Secretary of State Dulles. 

This article is more or less of a sum- 
mary of some of the conferences which 
were held between Indian officials and 
Secretary Dulles. It clarifies the official 
attitude on several important matters on 
which there is no agreement between 
the respective countries. 

The article follows: 


[From the Bombay Times of India of 
March 11, 1956] 


No CHANGES IN UNITED STATES POLICY 
TOWARD INDIA—MR. DULLES ALLAYS INDIAN 
FEARS ABOUT PAK MISUSE OF ARMS AID 


NEw DELHI, March 10.—At the concluding 
session of the Nehru-Dulles talks today which 
lasted 2 hours, the United States Secretary of 
State renewed the official invitation and 
made a personal appeal to the Prime Minister 
to visit Washington in the near future for 
talks with President Eisenhower on current 
world problems. > 

On the eve of his departure from New 
Delhi, Mr. Dulles gave India a categorical 
assurance that the United States has taken 
and will continue to take adequate precau- 
tions against Pakistan misusing American 
military aid material for any aggressive pur- 
poses, 

Mr. Dulles went even a stage further and 
declared that if, despite these precautions, 
Pakistan did commit aggression, the United 
States would not fail to support India in 
accordance with the provisions of the U. N. 
Charter. 

He also renewed President Eisenhower's 
offer of proportionate military aid if India 
would accept it. : 

The “brink-of-war” Mr. Dulles, who spoke 
with 4 well-pronounced accent of peace at 
a packed press conference in the ballroom 
of Rashtrapati Bhavan, pleaded eloquently 
for patience and tolerance in understanding 
American policies in Asia and elsewhere. He 
said both India and the United States were 
dedicated to the cause of peace on earth and 
good will to mankind and maintained that 
there was a vast area of agreement between 
the two countries. He was hopeful that his 
talks with Mr. Nehru would lead to a better 
understanding of their respective positions. 

Mr. Dulles also emphasized that the United 
States had not taken sides in the Goa and 
Kashmir disputes and had scrupulously 
avoided expressing opinions on the merits of 
the two issues. All that the United States 
had done so far was to appeal to the con- 
cerned parties to settle these disputes peace- 
fully. 7 

STRESSES GOOD WILL 

- Mr. Dulles manfully warded off a barrage of 
uncomfortable questions at the press con- 
ference, which sought to corner him on the 
implications of his recent reference to Goa 
as a Portugúese province and the more pro- 
vocative SEATO interference in the Kashmir 
issue, by pleading good faith and waving the 
olive branch of peace and good will for all. 

As was expected, he vigorously defended 
the regional military pacts emphasizing their 
defensive character and describing them as 
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the only effective deterrents to the menace 
of Communist expansion. i 

Mr. Dulles reċalled that the United States 
had helped at least 15 Asian and African 
countries, including India, during the last 
10 years in not only regaining their inde- 
pendence, but also sustaining their hard-won 
freedom. The United States had also estab- 
lished an all-time record of economic sharing 
which had never before been equalled in the 
world. 

CHANGE NOT NEEDED 


He denied the press reports attributed to 
him that his present visit to India would 
lead to a modification of United States policy 
towards this country. His argument was 
that, despite occasional disagreements, Indo- 
United States relations were on a happy foot- 
ing and there was no need for any change in 
their respective positions. 

During their two meetings yesterday and 
today, lasting altogether 514 hours, the In- 
dian Prime Minister and the United States 
Secretary of State made, as Mr. Dulles him- 
self put it, a very comprehensive review of 
the world situation with particular reference 
to problems of mutual concern. Despite Mr. 
Dulles’ encouraging references at the press 
conference, there has been no evidence of any 
tangible results emerging from these talks. 

If anything, the Nehru-Dulles talks have 
only helped to further crystallize the respec- 
tive positions of the two countries, thus 
enabling them to understand each other's 
point of view better in regard to basic world 
problems—so that when they cannot find 
common ground for agreement the two coun- 
tries can at least agree to disagree, as a 
political commentator here put it. 

Indian sources at last threw some light 
on the nature of the Nehru-Dulles talks by 
confirming that they had discussed in par- 
ticular the implications and consequences 
of the regional military pacts with special 
reference to the SEATO Council meeting in 
Karachi this week. 

It was further disclosed that the talks 
had covered in general terms the current 


situation in West Asia, East Asia, and South- 


ern Asia. And in the context of the SEATO 
Council’s reference to the Kashmir issue, the 
problem of Goa, as well as the question of 
American military aid to Pakistan came in 
for detailed discussion. 

BELLICOSE PAK ATTITUDE 


Mr. Nehru also drew Mr. Dulles’ atten- 
tion to the increasing number of Indo-Pakis- 
tani border incidents which, in the light of 
the mounting United States military aid to 
Pakistan, were assuming a rather bellicose 
and provocative character. The emergence of 
this mentality in Pakistan, based on the 
strength of the American arms she was re- 
ceiving, was creating a dangerous situation 
in this subcontinent. 

Mr. Nehru, on his own, did not raise the 
question of additional United States eco- 
nomic aid, but Mr. Dulles showed great inter- 
est in India’s second 5-year plan. Mr. 
Robert : Bowie, one of the four Assistant 
Secretaries of State accompanying Mr. Dulles, 
arrived 3 days earlier to meet officials of 
the Finance Ministry and the Planning Com- 
mission and get a feel of India’s requirements 
for the fulfilment of the second plan. Mr. 
Dulles today hinted that in the next few 
days President Eisenhower would send a 
message to Congress giving details of the 
proposed foreign-aid program for the next 
‘financial year. 

On the larger international plane the talks, _ 
as reported already, covered the crucial prob- 
lems of disarmament and the moves for a 
ban on thermonunclear explosions against 
the background of recent shifts in Soviet 
policy. Mr. Dulles, too, conceded at the 
press conference that the Communist Party 
Congress in Moscow last month had indi- 
cated some changes in Soviet policy, involv- 
ing a renunciation of the use of violence as 
a means of assuring Communist domination. 
He considered the Congress a very important 
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event, but was not quite clear in this mind 
whether the latest shift in Soviet policy 
merely represented a change in tactics or a 
genuine change of policy. 

CHINA AND THE U. N. 


The question of China’s seat in the 
United Nations and the status of the off- 
shore islands in the Formosa Strait centered 
round the current Sino-American Ambassa- 
dorial talks in Geneva with the ultimate 
object of bringing about a meeting between 
the Chinese Premier and the United States 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Dulles indicated that the United States 
was still trying to get agreement on a re- 
nunciation of the use of force in the For- 
mosa Straits as a prelude to a discussion of 
the larger Sino-American problems, includ- 
ing the question of Peking’s seat in the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Dulles refuted the Peking allegation 
that. Chinese nationals in the United States 
were being intimidated and prevented from 
returning to the Chinese mainland. He 
pointed out that the Indian Embassy in 
Washington, which has been entrusted with 
the job of repatriating Chinese nationals in 
the United States desiring to return to the 
Chinese mainland, has not so far brought to 
the notice of the State Department even a 
single instance of intimidation. 

On Indochina, Mr. Dulles appeared to take 
a rather narrow legalistic stand, maintain- 
ing that the United States was not a party 
to the armistic agreements and as such had 
no direct responsibilities there. The Amer- 
ican policy appears to be to continue the 
present partition of Vietnam on the lines 
of Korea and leave the political issues in 
abeyance. India cannot, therefore, count 
much on American cooperation in putting 
pressure on the Diem Government to respect 
the Geneva agreement. 

Mr. Dulles concluded his talks with Mr. 
Nehru, and left New Delhi tonight with- 
out leaving behind any perceptible evi- 
dence of an improvement in Indo-American 
relations. Typical of him, he boarded his 


special plane at 11:30 p. m., and retired to- 


bed, although the plane was due to take off 
for Colombo in the early hours of the morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Nehru attended a reception and din- 
ner given by the United States Ambassador 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Dulles. Earlier, 
Mr. Dulles called on the President and stayed 
on for lunch. He also paid a courtesy visit 
to the Vice President and laid a wreath at 
Rajghat in the morning. 

In a farewell broadcast to the Indian peo- 
ple, Mr. Dulles paid tribute to India’s con- 
tribution to the promotion of international 
understanding and commended the dedica- 
tion of the Prime Minister to the pursuit of 
peace. : j 

PTI adds: At the press conference Mr. 
Dulles was asked. “Your joint statement on 
Goa with the Portuguese Foreign Minister 
and now the SEATO stand on Kashmir to 
which you are a party have been widely 
interpreted in this part of the world as Amer- 
ica’s attempt to ‘teach India a lesson’ for 
her refusal to join Western-sponsored mili- 
tary alliances; would you tell us whether this 
interpretation is basically correct and if 
it is correct, how would you explain the 
American attitude on these two issues?” 


WRONG INTERPRETATION 


Mr. Dulles answered: “I can answer ab- 
solutely categorically, and emphatically, that 
the idea of ‘teaching India a lesson’ never 
for 1 moment entered my mind in connec- 
tion with these two matters. I would abso- 
lutely reject any such interpretation. We 
do have views on collective security which 
are not wholly shared by the Government of 
India. We would be happy if we were alike in 
that respect. 

“That is a kind of difference which always 
exists in a free society and among free na- 
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tions. - While we may not agree, certainly we 
fully respect the right of India asa sovereign 
state to have its policy in this matter. The 
idea of taking any action against India on 
that account is totally without foundation.” 

Question. How do you explain your recent 
statement that Goa is a province of Portugal? 


Mr. DULLES. I recall referring to the fact 


that under the terms of the present consti- ` 


tutional laws of Portugal, Goa and certain 
other areas called provinces. This is a fact 
which few people would deny, but that does 
not carry any necessary implications. 


ARMS RACE FEAR 


Replying to another question, Mr. Dulles 
said he did not see any reason why the supply 
of arms to Pakistan should lead to an arms 
race in this part of the world. It did not in 
any way represent a threat to India. “The 


` United States has taken every precaution to 


see that it will not lead to such a threat.” 

“I think there.can be every confidence on 
the part of India that there will be no use 
of these armaments in any aggressive way 
against India and certainly Pakistan knows 
that if that should happen, there will be a 
quick ending of its good relations with the 
United States and that, on the contrary, un- 
der the principles of the U. N. Charter, the 
United States would be supporting India if 
it became the victim of any armed aggres- 
sion.” : 

Question. Has it been realized that you are 
supplying arms to a country which is still at 
a cease-fire stage with another country? 

Mr. Dulles replied that the United States 
had supplied arms to a number of countries 
which were in a cease-fire situation. “I do 
not know of any principle which prevents 
nations from giving arms because it has an 
armistice.” 

ATOMIC WEAPONS 

Asked whether atomic weapons were given 
to SEATO nations, Mr. Dulles said the giving 
of atomic arms to any other country was 
specifically prohibited by United States 
legislation. 

Question. If you give more arms than are 
necessary to Pakistan, are you aware that 
the Indian Government might be compelled 
to-go the “Egyptian way”? 

Mr. Dulles said that it was wrong to say 
that the United States was giving more arms 
than were necessary to Pakistan. 

Asked whether supply of arms by one bloc 
to Pakistan would not make a fair and just 
plebiscite (in Kashmir) impossible, Mr. 
Dulles said: “We do not feel that because 
there is a dispute between Pakistan and 
India about Kashmir, Pakistan should be 
unarmed or should not resist Communist 


aggression.” 
EEE 


Editorial Tribute to President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, “Once 
a good soldier, always a good soldier.” 
I think the truth of that statement is 
borne out in the example set by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. We all know that 
when President Eisenhower was a sol- 
dier, he was a good soldier, and now as 
our President he is also a good soldier in 
the true sense of that meaning. This 
thought has been so well phrased in an 
editorial in the Flint, Mich., Journal of 
Thursday, March 1, that I should like to 
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have it printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp for all to see and consider. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 
In OUR OPINION—Goop SOLDIERS IN TRUE 
CHARACTER 


Those who, starting months ago, were con- 

fident President Eisenhower would not be- 
come available for a second term had to base 
that judgment on the belief that his health 
would not permit it. Otherwise, they were 
selling him short on qualities which have. 
distinguished him 3s a great soldier, a noble 
humanitarian, an astute statesman, and an 
all-round rugged American. A frequently 
proven sense of duty dictated a single 
course in the absence of any physical handi- 
cap. 
-His integrity was demonstrated again in 
connection with the heart attack he suf- 
fered. Instead of covering up and minimiz- 
ing, the public was informed immediately 
and was kept fully acquainted as to his con- 
dition. «He followed through completely 
Wednesday night in reporting directly to the 
people as to his health. 

The President is devoted to his country 
and its well-being. One of the most success- 
ful soldiers of all time, he loves peace, He 
believes firmly in the American system of 
free enterprise. He recognizes a sound econ- 
omy is essential to basic material security. 
He and all who are unselfishly like-minded, 
know there has been progress on all of these 
counts under his administration. He and 
they know we have to travel farther along 
these roads to consolidate and otherwise 
make more secure these vital gains. The 
greatest assurance of carrying on lies in his 
continued leadership. Anyone understand- 
ing the facts of political life cannot sincerely 
argue otherwise. 

All of this added up to the decision Mr. 
Eisenhower announced Wednesday. To have 
chosen otherwise would have been like with- 
drawing after successfuly establishing the 
European beachheads in World War II. He 
would have been completely out of char- 
acter and his record proves this never hap- 
pens. This applies also to his family. A 
like spirit can be expected quite generally in 
his administration. Except for good reason 
acceptable to the President, they will carry 
on even in the face of the sacrifices so many 
of them are making. 

God willing, it will be the same Republi- 
can ticket this Fall. At this time, the Presi- 
dent could not have said more regarding 
his running mate. He properly pointed out 
that choice is not made until after the 
Presidential nomination. The “experts” and 
those with ulterior motives may toss that 
around as much as they please but Mr. 
Eisenhower actually cited the reasons why 
Mr. Nixon should be renominated. That- 
judgment will not be overruled. i 

We will go through the motions of a na- 
tional election but with both standard - 
bearers reasonably healthy in November, we 
will be assured another four years of com- 
petent and high-minded leadership in 
Washington. 


More Bananas on Pikes Peak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
; OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, some- 


time ago I said that Congress might as 
well appropriate money to grow bananas 
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On Pikes Peak as to approve the upper 
Colorado River storage project. 

Since the passage of this bill by the 
House a few days ago, the press of the 
country is gradually getting on to what 
this project is really about. 

A few days ago, the editor of the 
Moultrie County News, Sullivan, Ill., for- 
warded me an editorial from that news- 
Paper of March 16, 1956, which is ap- 
Pended at the end of this statement. 

This editor lives in the heart of the 
Corn Belt. It is easy for him to under- 
Stand that this bill will put into produc- 

On approximately 400,000 more acres 
of land at the same time that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is trying to reduce 
acreage by 30 million acres. It is just 
as difficult for a rural editor to under- 
Stand why the 12 irrigated land projects 

the upper Colorado River storage 
Project should cost an average of $2,142 
per acre, with the central Utah project 
Costing $3,953 per acre. Neither can he 
Understand why this project for 4 far 
Western States should cost the State of 
Illinois $261 million, with an average 
Cost of $170 per family for every family 
in the State of Illinois. 

Those are figures that any editor can 
understand, whether it be a small 
county newspaper or a metropolitan 
daily. 

All of the irrigated projects, except 
One, are more than a mile high. Any 

farmer could judge just how long 
the growing season would be in those 
areas. Yes, the Congress might as well 
abpropriate money to grow bananas on 
€s Peak as to approve the upper Col- 
orado River storage project. 
ese are probably some of the 
Teasons why my colleague from the 22d 
ict of Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] voted 
against the upper Colorado. These same 
reasons probably induced this country 
tor to speak out for the right vote. 
Mr. Speaker, the editorial is appended 
herewith in full: 
THE RICHT VOTE 

The legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment often act in diverse and confusing 
Ways. Last week presented an excellent ex- 
ample. The House of Representatives passed 

e upper Colorado River storage project. 

is a controversial measure designed to 
Provide public power and to bring some 
80,000 acres of land into cultivation through 
gation. This land is located in Colorado, 
yoming, and Utah, and might be used for 
bowing hay, barley, sugar beets, and per- 

PS some corn. 
aa the same time the Senate was working 

a new farm bill, with provisions to take 
&creage out of production, so that less corn, 

eat, cotton, and peanuts would be grown. 

On the one hand legislators were seeking to 
ba e land out of production, and use tax- 
li yer’s money to pay farmers to let the land 
© idle. On the other hand they are using 
yers’ money to bring more land into 
auction through an irrigation program. 
it uch action just doesn’t make sense, and 
Bree noOves taxpayers to ask their Con- 

Ssmen to oppose legislation that would 
cropa more land into production of farm 

PS at this time. 
ra the credit of the Congressman from the 

ict, WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, he voted 
Th ai t the upper Colorado River project. 
És ee he showed sound thinking, and 
at y explained his stand in his report 
Week Congress, published in the News last 
- Mr. SPRINGER is the type of Repre- 

e 
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sentative that this district should keep in 
Congress. He is unopposed in the Republi- 
can primary next month. Nevertheless he 
should be given a substantial vote. It will 
show that the voters in the 22d District ap- 
preciate the work that he is doing in repre- 
senting them in Washington. 


Religion as a Weapon Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
strongest weapons we have in the struggle 
against communism is the belief in God. 
Unfortunately, we are not using this 
weapon sufficiently and the people of the 
free world somehow fąil to rèalize the 
significance of religion in this struggle. 
It regards communism as a political con- 
spiracy, but fails to realize that it is also 
an antireligious conspiracy. I believe we 
should give religion a greater role in this 
struggle for freedom. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I want to insert the text of 
an address on the above subject which I 
delivered on Sunday, March 18, 1956, at 
a communion breakfast of the Lexington 
Council of Knights of Columbus in 
Brooklyn: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN VICTOR L. ANFUSO, 
CaTHOLIC COMMUNION BREAKFAST, SUNDAY, 
MarcH 18, 1956 
My dear friends and fellow Americans, I 

am delighted to be here this morning and to 

have the opportunity to address your com- 
munion breakfast. I appreciate the invita- 
tion to meet with you and to express some 
thoughts which I should like to share with 


you. 

But first let me tell you a little story which 
I recently heard and which is quite appro- 
priate to what I am going to discuss with 
you. According to this story, a highly sig- 
nificant trade conference was held recently 
in Moscow among the nations the Soviet 
orbit. - The chairman—a Russian, natu- 
rally—reported as follows: n 

“As you know, Bulgaria produces bricks. 
These bricks will from now on be sent to 
Poland, which will give Bulgaria clothing 
in exchange.” 

All the Bulgarians applauded vigorously. 
The chairman then continued: 

“Then Bulgaria will export this clothing 
to Czechosolyakia in exchange for Czech 
machinery.” 

Again the Bulgarians applauded, but not 
so vigorously. The chairman went on: 

“However, this Czech machinery is needed 
more in Hungary, so it will be shipped there, 
and the Hungarians will send in exchange 
their excellent salamis.” 

This time the Bulgarians applauded very 
loudly. Then the chairman said: 

“Finally, the salamis will be exported to 
the Soviet Union, which in exchange will 
send Bulgaria an excellent quality of clay for 
brick-making.” 

All the Bulgarians collapsed. 

My friends, this story may perhaps be a 
bit exaggerated, but it gives us a clear pic- 
ture of the people and the governments be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, the life they live, the 
problems they face, their struggle for ex- 
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istence as human beings, their struggle to 
worship God. It is impossible for me—as 
a Member of Congress and a loyal American— 
to face this devoutly religious audience in 
this safe and free environment of ours, and 
to close my mind to the outrages that are 
being perpetrated, even as I speak to you, 
against the religious spirit of man wher- 
ever communism hold sway. 

I shall not distress you with the antire- 
ligious tortures and the massacres and the 
purges, the confiscation of church property, 
and the misuse of the church as an instru- 
ment of the Communist state. You know 
that story very well. I merely wish to point 
out that communism is not only a political 
conspiracy whose primary aim is to dominate 
the entire world, but it is also an antire- 
ligious. conspiracy whose aim is to wipe out 
all religious thinking and beliefs and to de- 
stroy everything that is spiritual. The Com- 
munist state has no room for God. It can- 
not share its authority with any other insti- 
tution, spiritual, or temporal. Its basic 
credo forbids it to accept the supremacy of 
the people in government or the principle 
of obedience to God. 

Communism, therefore, constitutes a 
threat to our civilization and our way of life 
in many ways. It is a threat to democratic 
government. It is a threat to the national 
independence of whole peoples. It is a 
threat to human rights and human dignity, 
And it is a threat to our right of worshipping 
God in freedom. With diabolical cunning, 
communism seeks to subvert religion and 
God to a position of subordination to the 
state. 

This is one of the most wicked elements of 
all in the fraud being perpetuated against 
people everywhere by communism. It calls 
for a struggle against this most devastating 
enemy, a spiritual war in which none of us 
can afford to rest. I believe it will shape 
up as a monumental and historic world 
struggle, for it is clear to all of us that in 
the field of religion co-existence is impossible 
because of the godless philosophy of com- 
munism. 

The point that I wish to impress upon you 
as strongly as I can is this: We can lose that 
struggle against communism without a 
shooting war. In fact, we are very much 
in danger of losing that struggle without a 
blow. We are on the defensive everywhere 
today, spiritually as well as politically. 
Communism coils its poisonous tentacles 
from its center in the Kremlin beyond the 
Iron Curtain into every part of the world. 
It represents a clear and definite danger to 
free civilization and goes to the very roots 
of life in all its aspects, political, economic, 
social, religious and even personal. 

It uses subversion and chicanery, defection 
and brutal tyranny. Soviet Russia con- 
tinues to chip away at the free world, knock- 
ing off a piece here and a corner there, 
gradually encircling pivotal nations and 
eventually crushing them. All this she does 
not by war or violence or revolutionary 
means, but by exploiting democratic meth- 
ods and weaknesses which serve her purpose 
best. Right’'now the Communists are con- 
centrating on the 800 million people in 
Asia, whom they are constantly inciting by 
pointing a finger of guilt at us, by seeking to 
conyince them that we, the nations of the 
free world, stand in the way of human 
progress. If they succeed in winning them 
over through these tactics, you can readily 
see what a blow this would constitute to the 
whole free world and how much it would 
weaken us. 

So, let us not minimize the danger of 
losing this struggle without a shot being 
fired. It is a very real danger, indeed. And 
the danger is even greater when we realize 
that these are not the only tactics employed 
by the Communists. One of the methods 
they use, for example, is the spread and en- 
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couragement of narcotic addiction, particu- 
larly among our youth in the armed forces, 
in the schools, in places where our youth 
congregate. This is done with but one pur- 
pose in mind: to weaken and corrupt Ameri- 
can youth, to make criminals out of them, 
to bring them to a state of desperation where 
they will be completely dominated, to show 
to the world that our youth is weak and sick 
and unable to present any resistance. That 
is why, some months ago I proposed that 
not only should we .establish a very strict 
control at. our borders, docks, and airports 
to stop the traffic in narcotics from abroad, 
but that the death penalty be meted out to 
all dope peddlers and traffickers in narcotics 
who, to my way of thinking, are committing 
murder and national treason. 

Another reason why we are losing the 
struggle against communism is that for some 
unexplained reasons the West has always 
been on the defensive, and has never dis- 
played . enough initiative in cementing 
greater unity of the free world. I cannot be- 
lieve that the peoples of Asia, in their desire 
to maintain their freedom and independ- 
ence, will voluntarily suppress this desire 
and allow themselves to be swallowed up 
within the Communist empire. It is in- 
cumbent upon us, the people of America, to 
bring to the people of Asia a clear conception 
of the advantages and disadvantages of a 
free and democratic society such as ours 
based on the belief in God, as against the 
ruthless and despotic society of the Com- 
munist world which is based on immorality 
and godlessness. There is no doubt in my 
mind as to their choice, if given the true 
facts and the opportunity to pursue their 
choice. Unfortunately, we are not doing 
enough, we are always on the defensive, so 
that our motives are sometimes miscon- 
strued by the peoples of Asia who suspect us 
of endeavoring to impose our domination 
over them. Nothing is further from the 
truth, but the Communists are exploiting 
this suspicion in order to divide the free 
nations and to entrap in their clutches the 
weak and the naive. 

And let me mention another very signifi- 
cant factor why we are losing the struggle 
I refer to the role of religion in this vast 
struggle. Unfortunately, it is not playing the 
leading role that it should. Somehow we fail 
to realize that the strongest weapon which 
the democracies have is not the atomic bomb, 
nor the hydrogen bomb, nor any other 
weapon of huge destructive force. Our 
strongest weapon is and always will be the 
belief in God. To a tortured mankind 
which is hungry for genuine peace this 
means justice, morality, dignity, freedom 
and the good life. Unfortunately, we have 
failed to make this sufficiently clear to the 
suffering millions all over the world. Un- 
fortunately, we have also failed to raise our 
voice loudly in behalf of freedom of worship 
everywhere and religious toleration. My 
friends, I shudder to think what this world 
would be like, and what it would come to, 
without religion. This is a thought worthy 
of deep concentration as we plan our strug- 
gle against this godless evil in the days and 
months ahead. 

Now, the question I wish to raise is how 
we can win the struggle against communism. 
First and foremost, of course, is for us to 
reverse the policies which we are pursuing 
and which I indicated above. Let us ex- 
pose the tactics used by the Communists 
against the free nations. Let us put a stop 
to the deadly traffic in narcotics. Let us 
stop being on the defensive and undertake 
effective means of bringing the true facts to 
peoples everywhere. And above all let us 
give religion its rightful place in this uni- 
versal struggle. It may prove to be the de- 
cisive weapon to win the hearts and minds of 
men, 
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In addition, there are many more things 
we can do, Allow me to enumerate just a 
few such steps and to discuss them briefly. 

First, the eradication of famine in the 
world. It is contrary to all reason—I would 
go a step further and say it is well-nigh 
criminal—that in a world of abundance of 
food and great scientific progress in produc- 
ing more food, people should starve. There 
is no néed for anyone to go hungry, any- 
where. Mankind has the means and the 
wherewithal to produce all it needs. Much 
can be done in this respect. In my own 
way, as one Member of Congress, I insti- 
gated some action, Let me tell you about 
it. 

As a member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, I am well aware of the prob- 
lems of our farmers, particularly the dis- 
posal of food surpluses. During the past 
year I have been continually advocating the 
distribution of some of these surpluses to 
institutions for the poor in this country, to 
private relief organizations and religious 
agencies operating here and abroad (such as 
the National Catholic Welfare Agency), and 
even distribution of food on a direct people- 
to-people basis overseas. In November 1955 
I was a member of the United States dele- 
gation to the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization (FAO) conference in Rome, During 
the conferénce, I discussed with Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. Butz, who 
headed our delegation, the question of dis- 
tributing food to religious and private wel- 
fare agencies.’ He promised me to look into 
the matter upon his return to Washington. 
Upon our return, I again conferred with 
Mr. Butz and others in Washington about 
releasing more of our food surpluses to these 
welfare agencies. As a result of these dis- 
cussions you will recall that shortly before 
Christmas our Government announced it is 
making available considerable quantities of 
wheat, corn and other products to welfare 
organizations for distribution to needy per- 
sons abroad. I am convinced that this aid 
will prove most helpful in countries like 
Italy, France, Greece, Turkey and other parts 
of the world, in combatting communism and 
strengthening the forces of freedom. 

Second, stockpiling of food surpluses for 
emergencies. In July of 1955 I was a member 
of the United States congressional delega- 
tion to the NATO Parliamentary Conference 
in Paris, which discussed problems dealing 
with the security of the North Atlantic na- 
tions. There I advocated a plan to stock- 
pile food surpluses for future emergencies, 
primarily intended for use during war, but 
also for use in fighting famine, floods, etc. 
These stockpiles of food are to be kept in 
strategic areas throughout the world, in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, the Far East, and in 
this capacity it would serve as a lifeline ex- 
tending over the world for use of the free 
nations or those associated with us in the 
struggle aaginst communism. 

Specifically, I suggested that we establish 
a quasi-Government agency which is to be 
entrusted with the task of stockpiling and 
distributing our food surpluses abroad, but 
that it is to be done in a manner intended 
to aid the nations and forces which are fight- 
ing communism. Those using our stockpiles 
or accepting our gifts of food must know that 
this aid comes from the people of the United 
States. 

Third, extension of our school-aid program. 
My proposal is that this be done not only 
domestically, but also in foreign countries. 
You can well understand what it would 
mean to the prestige of the United States 
if we could bring some of our food and milk 
into the schools of friendly nations and the 
people would see how their children are di- 
rectly benefited. Furthermore, I am strongly 
in favor of extending this program to public 
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and parochial schools so that all children 
could benefit. I recently advocated both to 
the House Appropriations Committee and 
the House Agriculture Committee that this 
program be extended and that the required 
sums be allotted for this purpose, 

Fourth, send surplus food to the starving 
people behind the Iron Curtain. During the 
past year I have been advocating the idea 
of sending some of our surplus wheat to 
feed starving people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, not only as a humanitarian act, but 
also for its propaganda value in winning 
over those people to our cause. Only very 
recently, in January of this year, Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson came out in favor of 
the idea, but nothing has been done to date. 
In order to win the cold war and to avert 
a world catastrophe, we must reach the peo- 
ple flanked against us and those undecided 
with actions of love, charity, and under- 
standing; not with acts of hatred which will 
further inflame them to support their lead- 
ers against us. I believe that had we done 
this, we might have prevented the shipment 
of Czech arms to Egypt. Czechoslovakia 
needed cotton, while Egypt wanted arms. 
Had we suplied some of our surplus cotton 
to Czechoslovakia, we could have attached a 
condition not to export arms, and perhaps 
prevented the present situation in the Mid- 
dle East. 

And finally, United States representation 
at the Vatican. I have been urging this ever 
since I came to Congress. I am sure there 
is no need for me to go into an extensive 
explanation to this audience why it is urgent 
that the United States have a diplomatic 
representative at the Vatican. It is well 
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matic relations with some 50 countries, but 
among the major countries which have thus 
far not established such relations are Com- 
munist Russia, Red China, and, I regret to 
include in this group, our own United States. 
The Catholic Church is today a major force, 
spiritually and morally, in the struggle 
against the evil forces of communism. The 
Vatican is an important source of informa- 
tion and intelligence concerning the coun- 
tries and peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 
This information would unquestionably be 
available to us, if we had a diplomatic repre- 
sentative there. 

These, then, are a few of the things I 
should like to see done in pushing this strug- 
gle to a final victory. The free world is 
anxiously waiting and watching our actions. 
As the moral leader of the free nations it is 
up to us to show the way. We who have 
faith know that, regardless of its temporary 
gains, communism will be eventually de- 
feated and destroyed because of its godless 
philosophy and its persecution of everything 
that is sacred to mankind. Faith, my friends, 
can be a tremendous driving force in our 
daily life. For Christ has taught us: 

“If thou canst believe, all things are pos- 
sible to him that believeth.” (Mark 9; 23.) 


Surplus of Farm Commodities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 ~ 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
18, 1956, Gov. Orville Freeman, of Minne~ 
sota, stated on a national television pro- 
gram that there was “no farm surplus 
whatever” up to the time the Eisenhower 
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administration went into ofice—that 
there was in fact a shortage of farm 
goods. 

The following information was today 
furnished me by the Department of Agri- 
culture: 

In January of 1953, when this admin- 
istration took over, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation had investments in 
Price-supported commodities totaling 
$2,905,000,000. ‘This included 469 million 
bushels of corn and 499 million bushels 
of wheat. 

In addition, former Secretary Brannan 
had announced the elimination of pro- 
duction controls for the 1953 crop. Thus 
it was impossible for this administration 
to bring production under control until 
the end of the 1953 marketing year. By 
that time, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
Poration investment had reached $6,005,- 
000,000. 

Further, there was a law on the books 
Which made necessary the continuation 
of price supports at an incentive level 
for the 1954 crops, further adding to our 
Surplus. 

To summarize, this administration in- 
herited a $3 billion surplus. 

In addition, we inherited administra- 
tive actions of the previous Secretary 
Which boosted the surplus to $6 billion. 
- Beyond that, we inherited a law under 
which the surplus reached $7 billion. 

Latest available figures show a Com- 
Modity Credit Corporation investment of 
$8,690,000,000. 

The present administration has faith- 
fully invoked acreage controls and mar- 
keting quotas in an effort to bring pro- 
duction into line. 

__ By the end of this fiscal year, this ad- 
Ministration will have disposed of sur- 
Plus stocks with a total value of approxi- 
Mately $6,500,000,000. 


Address by Mr. Arthur White, of Junction 
City, Orez., at Annual Memorial Service 
for Members of the Spanish-American 
War, Held at Eugene, Oreg., July 18, 
1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


ee ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
weet leave to extend my remarks, I 
Sar to include the following address 
OS by Mr. Arthur White, of Junction 
Yy, Oreg., at the annual memorial serv- 
ooo members of the Spanish-Ameri- 
Or War, held July 18, 1954, in Eugene, 
Bante Mr. White is a veteran of the 
Who h-American War and a man 
tensht high standards of American citi- 
him ie eee. and loyalty have won 
community: ection and respect of his 
icy time, I think it appropriate that 
and the express our thanks to the pastor 
their Petar tie eon of this church for 
Pitality in making welcome the 
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members of our organizations from all parts 
of the State. 

It is very appropriate that the memorial 
services for our departed comrades and sis- 
ters should be held in a church. Within 
the shelter of the walls of this edifice, which 
was erected and dedicated to the worship 
and service of the ever-living God, the be- 
reaved may find comfort and solace in their 
sorrow. The assurance of Christ’s message, 
“He that believeth on me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live,” is the hope of all 
the world. 

As I heard the names read of those who 
passed to the great beyond in the past year, 
my memory went back to all those who have 
gone to the eternal campground since we 
donned the uniform of blue in 1898. We 
cannot call them all by name, but we can 
eulogize them as a group and recall the con- 
ditions under which many cf them served. 

I will try to give some of the conditions 
very briefly: The islands were governed by 
those who did not heed the demands of the 
people. Time and time again insurrection 
broke. out over a period of 50 years. The 
Spanish Government grew more tyrannical. 
The concentration camps of Cuba were a dis- 
grace to the world. The oppressed people 
were having a great struggle and the sinking 
of the Maine in Habana Harbor brought to 
a climax existing conditions. 

President McKinley asked for, and Con- 
gress made, a declaration of war on Spain. 

The purpose of the war, as announced by 
President McKinley was to free an oppressed 
people, not to acquire territory, and that 
was the first time in history that a great 
nation had ever declared’ war on such 
grounds. 

The declaration of war was April 19, 1898, 
and in July our armies were fighting in 
Cuba near our shores and near Manila which 
was 7,000 miles away. Probably no armies 
ever went into. combat in tropical campaigns 
as poorly equipped, as compared to the en- 
emy, as did our men of 1898. 

State regiments were equipped with the 
Springfield, single-shot, black-powder rifle 
of about 1875 vintage. The enemy had high- 
power, repeating, smokeless-powder rifles of 
German manufacture. 

The Medical Corps knew nothing of pre- 
ventive shots for typhoid, malaria, dysen- 
tery or other tropical diseases, consequently 
deaths from diseases, now preventable, were 
very high. It is the carefully considered 
opinion of medical men who have made a 
thorough study of health conditions at that 
time that service in that war shortened the 
life expectation of those who survived its 
battles and destruction by disease by an 
average of from 3 to 6 years. 

With no spirit of boasting, and certainly 
no desire to lessen the credit justly due 
servicemen of other wars, we feel that a true 
account of our service is entitled to a place 
in history. This war has been played down 
in history, especially in our schoolbook his- 
tories. Recently, several editorials in papers 
opposed to veteran benefits have referred to 
it as a 90-day pleasure trip. 

The truth of the matter is that the defeat 
of the Spanish fleet and armies in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Islands, the 
suppression of the rebellion in. the Philip- 
pines, the China Relief Expedition resulted 
in a longer combat period; recognized by our 
Government for pension purposes than the 
Civil War or World War I—from April 19, 
1898, to July 4, 1902—-over 4 years. A greater 
percentage of our men went overseas than 
in World War I. Our losses from death, per- 
centagewise, were about 6 times greater than 
in the Civil War or World War I. 

There were more than 600 combat actions 
which includes the Philippine Insurrection 
and the China relief expedition. These men 
received no bonus, no aid to an education, no 
Government insurance, and it was almost 20 
years after the war before a pension law was 
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passed for their benefit. These men were 
paid $13 per month with 20-percent increase 
while overseas. 

Of the young men who entered the serv- 
ice in that more than 4 years’ combat pe- 
riod, today there is but 1 out of 7 living and 
the loss by death is about 6,000 per year or 
500 per month going off the pension roll. 

Nor would I in this memorial service for- 
get the dead of other wars; those who left 
their blood in the green at Lexington and 
the snow of Valley Forge, on the walls of 
Fort Sumter, and the fields of Gettysburg, 
on the waters of the River Marne and in the 
shadows of the Argonne Forest, on the beach- 
heads of Salerno and Normandy, and the 
sands of Okinawa, or on the bleak hills of 
Heartbreak Ridge, or in the gray wastes of 
the seven seas. 

A million and more of my countrymen 
have died for freedom and millions more 
stand ready to defend freedom today as it-is 
threatened at this time by as evil a power as 
this world has ever known. 

The United Spanish War Veterans is a 
militant organization, constantly on the alert 
to actively support everything that is for the 
best. interests of our country, and oppose 
vehemently everything subversive. 

Communism itself is not new. It is a prac- 
tical throwback to jungle life, and in terms 
of disregard for God’s law, in practice of 
pagan immorality, those who practice it seem 
hardly removed from the jungle. Commu- 
nism is not a political party as we compre- 
hend a party to be; it is a criminal conspiracy 
controlled in Moscow, whose purpose is to 
overthrow every free government in the 
world and enslave the people of all countries. 

Communism has never deviated from the 
teachings of Karl Marx and Fredrick Engles, 
whose writings have become the bible of 
communism. 

The code of the Communist is lying, subtle 
deception, treason, hatred of religion, and 
contempt for the God-given rights of indi- 
viduals. Wherever the Communists achieved 
power, there followed murder, slave labor, 
concentration camps, and despotic control of 
every phase of human life. 

Can any good end ever be achieved by evil 
means? 

The Soviet Union has developed a malig- 
nant mania for world control that dwarfs 
the imperialist ambitions of any regime 
known in history. 

From their headquarters in Moscow, the 
leaders of international communism fanati- 
cally plan, foster, and support subversion, 
sabotage, and military action within the free 
world. 

The fundamental policy of the Kremlin 
did not change on the death of Joseph Stalin 
and its godless program of world revolution 
and conquest is being vigorously carried out 
by its present rulers. ¢ 

Today, the church and school are among 
the top targets of the Communist apparatus. 
This is not my conclusion, but is made on 
the authority of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. _Of these two, I believe the 
church is the main target of communism 
today. > 

I pray that the churches may be fully 
aware of this insidious attempt to corrupt 
them and resist with all their power. May 
our school authorities be very vigilant to re- 
sist any attempt to infiltrate the policy of 
communism into our schools. - 

The struggle between communism and the 
free world is the greatest battle of our time, 
perhaps of all time. It is a fight for the 
whole man—hody, mind, and soul. 

Russia was our ally during World War II 
though we know now she was never our 
friend. 


I believe in America and the human rights 
for which it stands. I believe that the 
united and unanimous voice of our country 
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today would say to Russia, in a tone which 
even they would understand: 

“We will not trade our public parks, recrea- 
tion areas, and playgrounds which we enjoy 
freely for your concentration camps.” 

“We will not trade freedom to work at 
places of our own choice for your slave labor.” 

“We will not trade our right of a free bal- 
lot where we may vote in secret as we wish 
for your system of one ballot with but one 
name on it.” 

“We will not trade our free and unre- 
stricted worship for your atheism.” 

“We will not trade our right to select our 
own governing body for your system of 
tyranny.” 

“We will not trade our system of equality 
before the law for your system of rule by 
men.” 

These are the issues before us today, and 
may God guide America is my hope. 

I am proud of the fact that many of our 
Nation’s leaders are not ashamed to publicly 
ask, in humble prayer, God’s daily guidance. 

I am glad the American Legion is so sin- 
cerely entering into the “back to God” move- 
ment in their organization. 

So we pause in reverence to our departed 
comrades of the United Spanish War Vet- 
erans and especially to those who gave their 
lives that the blessings of America might be 
preserved for all posterity. 

It was the lot of some to fall on the field of 
battle. In that war that we remember many 
were sick in Southland camps, while others 
served in the disease infested jungles of the 
tropics where typhoid and yellow jack burned 
out their lives. We also do not forget those 
who came home sick and wrecked in body, 
and after years of disability they, too, joined 
our departed comrades. 

They gave their lives with hearts of total 
loyalty and we exalt in their sacrifices for the 
human family learned through them how to 
-preserve life and to protect countless millions 
against fever, filth, and disease. 

Their sacrifices made more clear to the 
world the unselfish standards for which our 
flag stands and the freedom enjoyed under 
the Stars and Stripes. 

‘The big question today throughout the 
United States and the world is which will 
prevail—the Star-Spangled Banner repre- 
senting our representative form of govern- 
ment, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, or will it be the hammer and sickle rep- 
resenting the bondage and tyranny of com- 
munism? 

Heaven forbid that we shall ever deterio- 
rate to such a state of senile Americanism 
that we let the Communists overpower us. 
One good looks at the red, white, and blue, 
comprising the stars and stripes in that grand 
old flag of the United States of America 
should be enough to stir the blood of every 
loyal citizen into a tight-fisted resolve that 
we are here to remain freemen forever. 

It is not necessary for this flag to fly to 
remind all red-blooded Americans to get 
their hearts into America, but it is necessary 
to remind some so-called Americans to get 
their hearts into America or get out of 
America. 

These are my sentiments. 


Thirty-eighth Anniversary of Byelorussian 


Independence Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, March 25 
marks the 38th anniversary of the proc- 
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lamation of the independence of Byelo- 
russia, sometimes known also as White 
Ruthenia. This is another one of the 
captive nations swallowed up by Com- 
munist Russia in 1921. Like the others 
of Eastern Europe, the people of this 
nation and their kin now living in this 
country and elsewhere are observing this 
anniversary with a feeling of sadness. 

Nevertheless, it is good to observe such 
occasions because they serve as a moral 
encouragement to the people of Byelo- 
russia and their kinsmen to continue 
their struggle for national independence, 
for justice and democracy. The people 
of Byelorussia cannot celebrate this an- 
niversary. They are behind the Iron 
Curtain where freedom is not tolerated 
and democracy has been perverted in 
its meaning and purpose. They can only 
hope for a better day in the future, free 
from the yoke of Communist oppres- 
sion. 

On this eventful anniversary, I am 
happy to join with all freedom-loving 
people in commemorating this day and 
in sending our greetings and our prayers 
for the liberation of the White Ruthe- 
nian nation. We join in the fervent wish 
that delivery of the White Ruthenian 
nation from her oppressors will not be 
long delayed. 


Award to Edward L. Baker, Postmaster 
at Detroit, Mich, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, Mr. 
Edward L. Baker, the postmaster of the 
Detroit, Mich., postal district, has been 
named the outstanding Federal Admin- 
istrator of the year in Detroit. Thisisa 
rightfully bestowed honor, and I should 
like to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the letter which nominated 
him for this award, and which puts 
clearly the many qualifications which 
won him such a citation. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 30, 1956. 
Mr. KEITH ROELOFS, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Civil Service Field 
Office, 
Federal Building, Detroit, Mich. 

DEAR Mr. ROELoFs: It is my pleasure to 
present the name of Edward L. Baker, post- 
master of the Detroit Postal District, as a 
nominee for the honored designation as 
Ss pati ns Federal Administrator of the 

ear.” 

I make this presentation with the knowl- 
edge that any one of the some 7,000 postal 
employees would be willing to sign this letter 
because in a period of 28 months they have 
learned to respect and admire this capable, 
humble, and very gracious man. We all feel 
that he has the requisites of an outstanding 
administrator. 

In your deliberations and selection of the 
outstanding administrator, please consider 
the below listed qualifications. 

1. Many believe that a good administrator 
should have several years of experience with 
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an organization. I believe this to be & 
fallacy. I have 30 years’ service, and I 
feel that I am qualified, to some degree, to 
make this statement. Too much emphasis 
is placed on years of service, yet we know 
that wisdom does not come with the years, 
but with what you do to improve yourself 
each day. 

Mr. Baker came to us just 27 months ago, 
plus some weeks, but he crammed into thos? 
busy. months a knowledge of our service 
which amazes everyone. He acquired this 
knowledge by listening to everyone; he asks 
your opinion, delves into things which he 
reasons are not clearly presented; he did not 
dodge the tough problems, nor was he con- 
tent to “let it ride” for want of a better 
solution. 

The Post Office Department introduced 
more sweeping changes in almost every phase 
of its operation within the past 2 years than 
we have seen in the previous 25 years. All 
of the problems connected with these 
changes have been resolved. It sounds easy, 
but, believe me, it wasn’t. 

Strangely, too, while his previous experi- 
ence in the field of electrical engineering, 
chemistry, basic medicine, law, investiga- 
tions, and the State legislature may have 
been helpful, his former colleagues tell us 
of his hard work and success in those fields 
also. It is the pattern of a great adminis- 
trator who is determined to win regardless 
of the nature of the work or the obstacles 
he must overcome. 


2. One of his many qualifications is his 
ability to handle people. This falls into 
many categories: the irate patron, business 
and civic organizations, major industries, 
religious, racial, and nationality groups, labor 
unions, and the internal organization of the 
7,000 post-office employees represented bY 
9 organizations. Grievances and general 
welfare meetings are held with these organi- 
zations very frequently, yet the lone em- 
ployee is just as welcome if he prefers tO 
present his own problem. He is never toO 
busy to listen to anyone, regardless of their 
station or mission in life. He listens 
patiently and never offends, and everyone 
who talks to him leaves with a feeling that 
he is interested in their welfare. This, too, 
is a rare quality and we believe it makes him 
a topnotch administrator. 


3. Mr. Baker is humble and modest, digni- 
fied and polite. He is an excellent repre- 
sentative of a Government agency. All of 
us feel proud to point to him as our boss- 
Mr. Baker exemplifies the finest tradition of 
what a representative of the Government 
should be, act, and look like. 

4. Mr. Baker’s loyalty to his agency and 
its head never wavers and he is always ready 
to defend it to the utmost. Many would 
consider other means of escape to enhance 
their personal standings by saying “It’s not 
my idea; I only do as I am told,” but he 
accepts the responsibility, as a good adminis- 
trator will always do. 

5. Mr. Baker is honest: and sincere in his 
daily meetings with everyone, meting out the 
same decisions and the same treatment every 
day. ‘There are no “hot” and “cold” answers; 
they come with the same conviction every _ 
time. 


6. He wears his responsibilities well. The 
toughest day finds him just as patient as any 
other day. He thinks a problem out first- 
He makes very few mistakes and if he does, 
he will be the first one to tell you. 


7. Finally, what did Ed Baker do for us? 
Personally; he brought new light into our. 
Agency. Everyone works harder, together- 
We enjoy our work more and, to top it off, b9 
started a “back to school” movement which 
I felt was next to impossible to achieve- 
Today, we have waiting lists for those want- 
ing to go to school. Training in our Agency 
in the past was a “hush” or forbidden proj- 
ect. Today, everybody is conscious of it oF 
has had some of it, or looks to the future with 
eager anticipation. Ed Baker did that too. 


/ 
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After summing up the qualifications num- 
bered from 1 to 7, I realize I could, if 
time permitted, keep going for hours. But 
Why? ‘Your honorable committee is made up 
of Detroiters and you all know the local ac- 
Complishments of this wonderful man. But, 
just in case you missed some of his accom- 
Plishments which extend beyond our com- 
munity, I want to tell you a little more about 
him. Ed Baker won’t tell. 

(a) Mr. Baker is a team player. On his 
first day in office he became a member of the 
_National Association of Postmasters of the 
United States, an organization of some 39,000 
Postmasters. š 

(b) In a few months, he was named as a 
member of the executive committee of that 
organization, 

(c) In October 1955 he served as host post- 
Master to the 51st annual convention of the 
Postmasters’ Association. That word “host” 
looks simple, but Ed Baker alone planned, 
arranged financing, entertainment, housing, 
etc., for what the 3,000 postmasters, guests, 
and officials of the Post Office Department 
Said was the most productive and entertain- 
ing convention in the history of their organ- 

tion. 

(d) Not only Detroiters but folks every- 
where are cognizant of the leadership quali- 
ties of Mr. Baker. He was recently elected 
President of the Michigan postmasters and 
vice president of the National Association of 

tmasters. All this recognition in just a 
little over 2 years as a postmaster. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity 
to put on paper briefly the way we feel about 
Our boss, Ed Baker. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. H. KUSISTO, 
Assistant Postmaster. 


The American Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Fash MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
arch 15, I inserted in the Appendix of 
e Recorp my remarks under the head- 
“The American Bar Association Fails 
the American People.” On March 17, I 
Teceived a letter from one of the vice 
en of the membership campaign 
Committee of the American Bar Asso- 
. Clation which in all fairness to the as- 
SOciation should be added to the RECORD 
ince the letter does say, in so many 
_ Words, that Negroes are now admitted 
Membership in the American Bar 
=i iation. The letter of March 15 
eads as follows: 


t MY Drar Mr. MULTER: There has been 
Feno aded to me for reply your letter of 
cao uary 28 to Mr. Travers E. Devlin, of 
averly, Dimond, Dwyer & Lawler. 
Whi e question on the application form to 
des ra you refer no longer has any bearing 
be he eligibility of any individual for mem- 
Bae in the American Bar Association. 
N or to undertaking this campaign, the 
ew York City committee asked for and 
ived a firm assurance from. the associ- 
tro n that no individual would be barred 
m membership on the basis of race. Ful- 
th, ent of this assurance is attested to by 
e participation of several Negroes in the 
iia nt cam and the enlistment of 
few more to membership during the last 
weeks, 
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You may be assured that Mr. Seymour and 
I, and as far as I know, all of the members 
of the New York committee, agree with you 
that the race question should be removed 
from the association’s application and have 
been actively endeavoring to have it re- 
moved. We agree with you in principle— 
we have only differed in our belief that we 
stood a better chance of effecting its removal 
as members than as outsiders. I personally 
believe that the association has a fine record 
of accomplishment even though I have dis- 
agreed with it on particular questions, in- 
cluding this one. 

I do wish you would reconsider and rejoin 
the association. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYMAN M. TONDEL, Jr. 


I answered Mr. Tondel on March 19 
as follows: 

“Dear MR. TONDEL: Receipt is acknowledged 
with thanks of yours of March 15 in answer 
to mine of February 28 addressed to Mr. 
Travers E. Devlin. 

I am pleased to have your assurances that 
Negroes are now being admitted to member- 
ship and are being allowed to participate 
fully in the activities of the American Bar 
Association. 
removed from the association’s application 
form, however, I will continue to believe 
that those in control of the association are 
opposed to the principle upon which you 
and I agree. 

Can you tell me how many Negro lawyers 
have been admitted to the American Bar 
Association within the last year, who reside 
and practice in any State south of the 
Mason-Dixon line? Also, has“a single Negro 
been admitted to membership who resides or 
practices in the District of Columbia? 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


When that letter is answered, the 
reply also will be placed in the RECORD. 


A Regrettable Incident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
from Newsweek. On March 6, 1956, I 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
letter from Mr. Roy Iketani criticizing a 
letter published by Newsweek, February 
20, from one Lincoln Yamamoto. I also 
wrote to the chairman of the editorial 
board of Newsweek, enclosing Mr. Ike- 
tani’s letter, and criticizing that publica- 
tion that “more care was not given in 
checking the responsibility of such a 
communication before publication.” I 
would like, Mr. Speaker, in the spirit of 
fair play, to insert. in the RECORD the 
reply I received from Mr. Dwight W. 
Norris, on behalf of the editors of News- 
week explaining the situation: 

NEWSWEEK, 
New York, March 8, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Roosevett: This will acknowl- 

edge your letter of March 2, 1956, to Mr. Mal- 


Until the reference to race is’ 
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colm Muir in regard to the publication in 
the February 20 issue of Newsweek of a let- 
ter to the editor from one Lincoln Yama- 
moto. Your letter has been referred to me 
in Mr. Muir’s absence. 

We received a number of letters and tele- 
grams with reference to the Yamamoto let- 
ter and in our March 5 issue which went on 
sale February 29, a copy of which is en- 
closed, we devoted nearly all of our Letters 
column, running over nearly three pages, to 
the publication of these letters and tele- 
grams, or excerpts from them. Our column 
concluded with an expression of our regret 
that the publication of the Yamamoto letter 
had suggested any disagreement with the 
views and sentiments expressed in the let- 
ters and telegrams reproduced or extracted 
in the March 5 issue. 

We have been in touch with the national 
headquarters of the Japanese American Cit- 
izens League and, upon their being informed 
of the publication of the letters and tele- 
grams in the March 5 issue and our expres- 
sion of regrets, they have expressed their 
entire understanding and satisfaction. 

The letters column of Newsweek in which 
the Yamamoto letter appeared is, of course, 
a column given over to the presentation of 
the views of readers and we do regret that 
the appearance of the Yamamoto letter in 
the column was construed by some to indi- 
cate that Newsweek agreed with it. 

Inasmuch as it appears from your letter 
that you intend to insert Mr. Roy Iketani’s 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, we 
would very much appreciate it if you would ~ 
also insert in the Recorp an appropriate 
notation showing our publication of con- 
trary letters and tel and our own ex- 
pression of regrets in our March 5 issue. 

Sincerely yours, 
: - DwicHTt W. Norris, 
(For the Editors). 


What the FBI Is Doing in Dixie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


$ OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the March 15, 1956, issue of Jet 
magazine: 

WHAT THE FBI Is Domne IN DIXIŒ®—LIMITA-= 
TIONS OF FEDERAL LAWS 

(Eprtor’s Nore:—The FBI has been de- 
scribed as “the long arm of the law that 
reaches everywhere.” It has also been ac- 
cused of looking the other way while the 
civil rights of Negroes were violated in the 
South. Jet asked FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover 
why, and publishes ‘his replies in question- 
and-answer form below: ) 

Question. How many racial murders in the 
South has the FBI entered since the Supreme 
Court education decision? 

Answer. The wanton taking of human life 
violates the laws of God and man. In most 
cases murder constitutes a crime against the 
State and does not come within the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government. But 
when a murder does occur within our juris- 
diction, the full resources of the FBI are 
assigned to the detection and apprehension 
of the murderer. The right to life is inherent 
but under our Constitution Federal juris- 
diction is limited where a life is taken. 
Since, however, the questions propounded to 
me cover the entire field of civil rights vio- 
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lations, I would first point out that Federal 
civil rights statutes under which we are 
authorized to make investigations are lim- 
ited in scope. > 
. When allegations of Federal civil rights 
violations come to our attention we call the 
preliminary facts to the attention of the 
Civil Rights Section of the Depatrment of 
Justice’s Criminal Division. After review- 
ing the facts, the Civil Rights Section orders 
a full investigation if it feels a Federal law 
violation is involved. We do not make full 
and complete investigations unless we are 
so instructed by the Department of Justice. 

The two basic civil rights statutes are 
found in sections 241 and 242, Title 18, of the 
United States Code. Section 241 deals pri- 
marily with situations wherein a person is 
held in involuntary servitude, peonage or 
where his right to vote for a candidate for 
Federal office is infringed. Violations of this 
section of the statute apply to private indi- 
viduals acting in a conspiracy without legal 
authority. 

Section 242 applies essentially to the ac- 
tions of duly constituted law enforcement 
Officers acting under color of authority 
wherein their acts deprive an individual of 
his rights guaranteed by our Constitution 
and Congressional enactment. The viola- 
tions arising under this statute involve such 
acts as the third degree, the depriving a per- 
son of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law, the denying of any persons 
of equal protection of the law. This section 
also applies to individuals acting in concert 
with duly constituted officers under the 
law. 

Question. What are the grounds for the 
FBI to enter these cases? 

Answer. Pursuant to instructions issued 
by the Attorney General, the FBI conducts a 
preliminary inquiry immediately upon the 
receipt of information alleging a civil rights 
violation, and the facts gathered are re- 
ported to the Department of Justice for its 
review, prosecutive opinion and instructions 
as to further investigation if the Depart- 
ment concludes a Federal violation is in- 
volved. Full investigations are not con- 
ducted in civil rights cases unless the De- 
partment of Justice or a United States attor- 
ney so directs. The FBI does not make 
evaluations, draw conclusions, or express 
prosecutive opinions. 

Question. Is the FBI continuing probes 
of the murders of Rev. George W. Lee and 
Lamar Smith and the shooting of Gus Courts 
in Mississippi? 

Answer. After Reverend Lee was killed on 
May 7, 1955, the FBI conducted a prelimi- 
nary investigation and the results of this 
investigation were promptly furnished to 
the Criminal Division of the Department of 
Justice. On May 24, 1955, the FBI was in- 
structed to make a complete investigation 
into this matter inasmuch as an allegation 
had been received that Reverend Lee had 
been killed because he refused to remove his 
name from a list of registered voters. The 
FBI conducted a complete and thorough in- 
vestigation into this matter and the results 
were promptly furnished to the Department 
of Justice. d 

The available facts concerning the killing 
of Lamar Smith were furnished to the De- 
partment of Justice, and the Department of 
Justice stated that no investigation should 
be conducted by this Bureau. , 

The FBI conducted a preliminary investi- 
gation into the shooting of Gus Courts. The 
results were promptly submitted to the De- 
partment of Justice. At the instructions of 
the Department, further investigation was 
conducted to determine if the shooting had 
occurred because Courts had refused to re- 
move his name from a list of registered 
voters. Upon completion of the investiga- 
tion, the reports of our agents were furnished 
to the Department of Justice. 
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Question. What are the major difficulties 
of the FBI in solving racial crimes in the 
South? 

Answer. In some areas of the South, the 
FBI has found itself confronted with the 
problem of having to penetrate a curtain 
of silence in seeking the facts concerning 
alleged Federal civil rights violations involv- 
ing both Negoes and Whites. There are many 
persons who believe that civil rights matters 
are strictly the concern of State authorities. 
These individuals feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is intruding upon the sovereignty of 
the individual States in investigating alleged 
violations of the rights secured to Americans 
by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States and fail to realize that Congress, not 
the FBI, made the laws and so long as the 
laws remain in force the FBI has a duty to 
investigate when directed. 

The majority of citizens in the South, as 
elsewhere, fully appreciate the FBI’s role as 
an impartial fact-gathering agency which 
has jurisdiction over such matters and do 
not permit personal feelings to interfere 
with their cooperating with the FBI in any 
type of investigation. On numerous oc- 
casions, law-enforcement officers, who have 
been ‘accused of civil rights violations, have 
encouraged FBI investigation because they 
knew that if unjustly accused the FBI would 
establish their innocence. 

Question. Do you believe that the FBI, 
under present law, can cope with racial vio- 
lence which may occur in the South due to 
integration threats? If not, what steps 
would you recommend? 

Answer. It has long been the policy of the 
FBI to make no recommendations concerning 
legislation. The FBI is not a. policymaking 
organization. We feel that the FBI is pre- 
pared to cope with any situation that repre- 
sents a violation of Federal law within our 
jurisdiction. 

Question. Are there any Negro FBI agents 
being used to solve racial crimes in the 
South? i 

Answer. The records of special agent per- 
sonnel are not kept according to race, creed 
or color. The selection of an agent to handle 
a specific investigation is predicated strictly 
upon the best available man. Negro agents, 
like all agents in the FBI, are assigned where 
they can render their most effective service. 


Tax Relief for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include a state- 
ment which I have prepared in conjunc- 
tion with my introduction of a bill to 
amend the corporation income tax rate 
to provide needed tax relief for small 
businesses. The statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE GEORGE M. 

RHODES, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 14TH Dis- 

TRICT, PENNSYLVANIA, ON THE NEED FOR TAX 

RELIEF FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


I have today introduced a bill to amend 
the corporation income tax rate to provide 
needed tax relief for small businesses. 

It is manifestly clear that a strong and 
healthy economy requires the continued 
prosperity and growth of our small-business 
establishments. Recent trends in our econ- 
omy have raised certain danger signals con- 
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cerning the ability of small business to grow 
and prosper in proportion to the rest of our 
economy. 

Recent reports of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, as well as the House 
and Senate Small Business Committees have 
documented the serious problems. facing 
small-businesses. There is every indication 
that this problem is growing ever more, 
serious. Many of these danger signals have 
been pointed out in previous discussions of 
this subject. They are important and bear 
repeating. 

The rate of failures among small busi- 
nesses has risen to an alarming degree over 
what it was 10 years ago. In 1945 there were 
only 809 business failures. This figure had 
risen to 11,086 in 1954, and statistics for the 
1955 boom year reveal an almost equal num- 
ber of failures. Individual retail establish<_ 
ments across the country have been espe- 
cially hard hit. 


The sharply increasing number of cor- 
porate mergers is another alarming devel- 
opment. In 1952 corporations with more 
than $100 million in assets had 52 percent 
of the total assets held by manufacturing 
corporations in the United States. After 3 
years of Republican rule, these giant corpora- 
tions now have 57 percent of ali such assets. 
In its report on Federal Tax Policy for Eco- 
nomic Growth and Stability in January of 
this year, the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report stated: 

“The importance of small and new busi- 
ness in preserving and strengthening a com- 
petitive market economy has long been recog- 
nized. A large number of small business 
units is required to insure that control over 
the use of resources and therefore over out- 
put and prices is widely diffused. A high en- 
trance rate of new businesses is required to 
insure the continuing challenge of estab- 
lished firms so essential to the development 
of new products and more economical pro- 
duction processes.and methods. 

“In recent months, increasing attention 
has been focused on the rise in mergers and 
consolidations of corporate enterprise. 
While this development does not uniquely 
involve small businesses, their position is 
weakened by any tendency toward concen- 
tration of enterprise in fewer and fewer 
hands.” 

It seems obvious that if big business con- 
tinues to gobble up small businesses at the 
present rate, the hand of monopoly will be 
fastened-securely around the throat of every 
community in our Nation. 

The plight of many small businesses has 
been closely related to the policies of the 
administration in the awarding of defense 
contracts. Small business has been denied 
hundreds of thousands of defense contracts 
amounting to millions of dollars because of 7 
certain bidding procedures and the unwar- 
ranted and excessive use of negotiated con- 
tracts which favor giant business. Small 


business has not received a fair share of our , 


billions of dollars of defense contracts; in- 
stead it has been offered the leftover crumbs. 

Recent estimates made by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration show that 6 percent of 
our largest corporations produce 70 percent 
of all manufactured goods in this country- 
The other 94 percent of the corporations pro- 
duce only 30 percent. 

Profits of corporations with assets of over 
$100 million amounted to 13.7 percent of 
stockholders’ equity in 1954, while the small- 
est manufacturing corporations went into 
the red by 3.5 percent upon their equity, 
after paying taxes. 

Latest available figures for the second 
quarter of 1955 show that large corporations 
earned 7.4 cents for each dollar of sales, OD 
the average, while small corporations aver- 
aged only 1.1 cents per each dollar of sales. 
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Under present conditions, many small busi- 
nesses have found it difficult if not impos- 
Sible to expand their productive facilities or 
extend their markets because capital needed 
for expansion must come largely from re- 
tained corporate earnings after taxes. While 
Many big businesses receive tax amortization 
Writeoffs in the form of subsidies from the 
Government, small businesses have been 
Strangled by inequitable tax rates. A sud- 
den business recession such as the one ex- 
Perienced in 1954 may drive thousands of 
Marginal small businesses into bankruptcy. 
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The bill which I have introduced would 
provide for a tax of 22 percent on a corpo- 
ration’s net earnings, plus a 33-percent sur- 
tax on earnings over $25,000 a year. The 
present law, of course, levies a tax of 30 per- 
cent on net earnings, plus a 22-percent sur- 
tax on earnings over $25,000. 

Table I, prepared by the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, shows the 
comparison of tax liabiltiy under my pro- 
posal with the tax liability under the pres- 
ent law for selected levels of corporation in- 
comes: 


Taste I. Comparison of tax liability under proposal with tax liability under present law 
on selected incomes 


Proposal: Corporation rates—22 percent normal, 33 percent surtax, $25,000 surtax exemption 


Se ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ns yu, ay RE a ear Sa ee ee a ee a 


Increase (+) or 


: decrease (—) 
Income subject to both normal and surtax eee i 
` Amount Percent 
IR aN a Tae E R rO rs 

Ee r E ETEA ty E ES iy $1, 100 $1, 500 —$400 —26.7 
BULOOR sie ee tl peg oe PC a eat 2, 200 3, 000 —800 —26.7 
$25,000 5, 500 7, 500 —2, 000 26.7 
z 2: 20, 500 =1, 250 —6.1 
67. PT A ya AE E EIE n 
: ee 750 46, 500 +250. +.5 
$225 111, 500 +4, 000 +3.6 
$500,000 254, 500 +12, 250 +4.8 
,000 514, 500 +27, 250 +5.3 
‘ 5, 194, 500 +297, 250 +5.7 
AOU NO0 BODE co sae oe os eos Se ee R 54, 991, 750 51, 994, 500 +2, 997, 250 +5.8 
a ee) 


The joint committee estimates an in- 
Crease in corporation income tax liability 
Under my proposal of about $725 million an- 
nually, based on the level of corporate profits 


for the first half of 1955. The bulk of the 
tax relief would be provided where it is most 
ed—among corporations having net 
earnings of less than $91,000 a year. Most of 
increased corporate income tax revenue 
Would come from the giant corporations who 
already have a stranglehold on our national 
economy. 7 
I am convinced that some action must be 
en to encourage the growth of small 
business and to offset the recent alarming 
trend toward monopolization of business in 
country. I feel that this small-busi- 
ness tax-relief measure which I have intro- 
duced is a positive and necessary approach to 
Meet this problem. 


Employment Problem at New York Naval 
Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
Ty 26, 1956, the New York Herald 
h bune published a story under the 
Boine “Democratic Criticism Said To 
Ps he Yards Here,” in which reference 
ber Made to protests by Democratic Con- 
with eo from New York in connection 
N the layoff of 600 workers at the 

ew York Naval Shipyard, which is lo- 

in my congressional district. 
ms Several days later, on March 1, I wrote 

letter to Navy Secretary Charles S. 
i OMas in which I asked him “to allay 

y Own disturbed feeling and the feel- 
wae of the thousands of employees in- 

v I also urged that the New 


York Naval Shipyard “be considered 
fairly on all future contracts.” 


I am now in receipt of a reply from 
Navy Secretary Thomas in which he de- 
nies that the reduction in personnel at 
the New York Naval Shipyard was part 
of a scheme by the administration to 
turn this work over to private shipyards. 
In view of the widespread interest in 
this matter in New York generally, and 
in my district in particular, I am in- 
serting into the Recor the text of my 
letter of March 1 to Mr. Thomas and his 
reply of March 13: 

Marcu 1, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
Secretary of the Navy, Department of 
the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: This letter is in ref- 
erence to the New York Naval Shipyard in 
Brooklyn, which is in my congressional dis- 
trict. 

I was very much disturbed by the New York 
Herald Tribune article of February 26, 1956, 
entitled “Democratic Criticism Said to Hurt 
Yards Here,” copy of which is enclosed. I 
further quote from the article: 

“The congressional group headed by Rep- 
resentative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, New 
York, protested the layoff of 600 workers 
just before Christmas. Mr. CELLER asserted 
then that it was ‘part and parcel of a scheme 
by Mr. (Charles E.) Wilson and the Republi- 
can administration to turn this work over to 
private industry.’” 

I recall very well the meeting which we 
had with Under Secretary of the Navy Gates. 
Representatives of the more than 17,000 
workers at the yard were present at this 
meeting; also Congressman FRANCIS E. Dorn, 
Republican, of New York. I pleaded for bi- 
partisan support to prevent the further lay- 
off of workers. At no time did I complain of 
overtime work which I know is absolutely 
essential to meet commitments. 

I have kept in constant touch with your 
office and have never issued any statement 
to the press. Recently I was satisfied that 
no immediate layoffs were contemplated and 
overtime work would continue to meet nec- 
essary deadlines. It is my impression that 


Rear Admiral Roy T. Cowdrey, Commander | 
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“of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, has been doing | 


a good job to keep the yard busy. 

I am compelled to write you this letter 
because of the acknowledged fair stand , 
which I have always taken in the matter and | 
because so many people at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard now seem to be disturbed because 
of the newspaper article referred to above. 

I am certain that all members of our New 
York delegation, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, want the New York Naval Ship 
Yard to be considered fairly on all future 
contracts because it is one of the best yards 
in the entire United States from the point 
of view of management and efficiency. 

I do not believe that you, Mr. Secretary, 
had anything at all to do with the article I 
have referred to, and for that reason I would 
appreciate receiving a letter from you to 
allay my own disturbed feeling and the feel- 
ings of the thousands of employees involved. 

Sincerely yours, 
VICTOR L. ANFuUSO. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, March 13, 1956. 
Hon. Victor L. AN¥Fuso, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Anruso: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of March 1, enclosing 
an article which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on February 26, 1956, entitled 
“Democratic Criticism Said To Hurt Yards 
Here.” 

In answer to your question, the Navy had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the article. 
As for myself, I had never seen or heard of it. 

As a matter of fact, the Navy has made 
every effort to see that employment at the 
New York Naval Shipyard has been main- 
tained at the highest possible level consistent 
with the available workload. I am sure you 
realize that it is impossible to maintain the 
personnel of an operation of this size and 
type at a fixed level. There are -bound to 
be variances in the workload and some result- 
ant fluctuation in personnel. 

However, as we have explained to the vari- 
ous representatives and committees who have 
called upon us, we always try, insofar as pos- 
sible, to absorb any reductions by attrition, 
but this cannot always be done. 

_I would think that the best proof of what 
we have done for the New York Naval Ship- 
yard is the fact that while the total employ- 
ment at all the shipyards is 149 percent of 
the pre-Korean employment, that at the New 
York Shipyard is 170 percent. 

The Navy, at the same time, has a responsi- 
bility to maintain the mobilization capacity 
of the private shipyards. Obviously, all the 
work cannot be given to the naval shipyards, 
or otherwise we would have no mobilization 
skills and reserves in the private yards, and 
which will also be essential during a period 
of emergency. 

The Navy has, however, tried to use its 
best judgment in maintaining this balance, 
but, as you will see from the above figures, 
the New York Naval Shipyard has done excep- 
tionally well and has been maintained far 
above the average. 

There is no truth whatsoever to the state- 
ment quoted in your letter that the reduc- 
tion in personnel was “part and parcel of a 
scheme by Mr. Charles E. Wilson and the 
Republican administration to turn this work 
over to private industry.” 

We, of course, in the Navy cannot prevent 
any criticism of the Navy and the adminis- 
tration of the shipyards which are a part of 
the Navy. All we can do is cite the record 
and let that stand for itself. I think, how- 
ever, the record will show that the Navy has 
done everything it properly can to maintain 
employment at the New York Naval Ship- 
yard at a high level. This we will continue 
to do, regardless of any criticism to the 
contrary. 4 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES S. THOMAS. 
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Blast at Blasting Radio-TV Commercials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 5 I complained to the Federal 
Communications Commission that radio 
and TV broadcasters are imposing extra 
volume on listeners during commercials 
as follows: 

CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 

COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: It occurs to me that 
there is an area in which your organization 
might perform a service to the American 
people either by tightening up its regula- 
tions or enforcing those now on the books. 
This concerns the irritating and obnoxious 
practice of radio and television stations, both 
local and network, permitting the sound 
volume to increase during the presentation 
of commercials. 

Hveryone has experienced many times the 
adjust of his set to an agreeable sound level 
during the entertainment portion of a pro- 
gram, only to be blasted unmercifully by the 
noise of the commercial. 

It is understood that present regulations 
maintained by you require stations to main- 
tain as high a volume output without dis- 
tortion as possible at all times. Possibly 
stations are deliberately preparing their 
commercials in such a manner as to be par- 
ticularly distortion-free and thus permit the 
increase of modulation in a feigned com- 
pliance with the Commission’s regulations. 

At any rate, I believe that you will agree 
that whatever needs to be done, should be 
done to protect the American people from 
the imposition upon them of these exces- 
sively loud commercials. 

I would appreciate your advising me in 
connection with the above and as to any 
steps which you may take to remedy the 
situation. 

Thank you for your courtesy. 

Very truly yours, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Member of Congress, 
18th District, California. 


Mr. Speaker, I have waited 2 weeks for 
a reply or an acknowledgement from the 
FCC, but as yet none has come. Ap- 
proximately March 15 a number of news- 
papers printed a very short item regard- 
ing my complaint. There was an im- 
mediate and decisive public response. 
The following are extracts from typical 
letters I have already received from all 
over the country: 

We are behind you 100 percent on your 
stand concerning the irritating and obnox- 
ious practice of turning up volume during 
commercials on TV. (Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Wallace, Wichita, Kans.) 

- We thank you again and again and hope 
you can get results for us. (Mrs. Evelyn 
Binns, Hollywood, Calif.) 

Thank you for your protest against the 
noisy TV spielers. (Miss Nellie C. Sprague, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) ; 

Congratulations! Keep up the good work. 
Try to correct a very annoying practice. (Mr. 
Joseph Kane, El Cajon, Calif.) 

Bully for you—keep at ’em. One of my 
pet peeves. (Mr. Walt Haring, Rocky River, 
Ohio.) 7 

When I read your article in my home paper 
urging the Federal Communications Com- 
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mission to stop radio and TV stations from 
turning up the sound. volume during the 
commercials, I said, “Amen to that.” Maybe 
if you would call for write-ins, we would get 
results. (Mrs. H. J. Baber, Waxahachu, Tex.) 

I certainly want to thank you. My inter- 
pretation of the real meaning of your effort 
is to stop that unmerciful blasting noise of 
the commercial advertisers. I pray that you 
may be able to help the listeners of the 
radio and television audience. (Mr. Clinton 
W. Fancher, Hamburg, N. J.) 

If it will be of any information and benefit 
to you, permit me to say that I canvassed the 
Office yesterday and I find that each and 
every one that I talked to have also shared 
my view as well as yours, and they are very 
anxious that something be done to remedy 
this very irritating situation. (Mr. W. F. 
Durbin, New Albany, Ind.) 

I am delighted to see that someone is in- 
terested in stopping a practice which has 
annoyed me and interfered with my pleasure 
from radio programs for a long time. (Dr. 
Charles L; Clay, M. D., Auburndale, Mass.) 

You are so right and more power to you. 
It is high time that someone took the bull 
by the horns, my hat is off to you. (Mr. Ed- 
ward Sander, Sr., St. Louis, Mo.) 

Hurrah for your stand! (Mrs. E. W. Loenig, 
Lincoln, Nebr.) 

Your action toward noisy commercials is 
well taken. There is no reason why the lis- 
tening public should be blasted out of the 
house when the commercials come on and 
the volume is doubled. (Mr. R. R. Goodson, 
Malibu, Calif.) 

It’s about time something was done about 
it. Nothing is more annoying than to have 
the set properly tuned for enjoyable listen- 
ing and viewing, and then have the quiet of 
the living room shattered by some loud, noisy, 
and uninteresting commercial. As far as I’m 
concerned more sales are lost on my family 
due to this bad practice than any other rea- 
son I can think of. Certainly hope you are 
successful in your complaint to the Com- 
mission. (Mr. Elmer E. Donald, St. Louis, 
Mo.) 

We are truly grateful to you for advancing 
a protest against noisy television commer- 
cials. We have written’ to every known au- 
thority, but have had no result. (Mrs. Eli- 
nor Oliver, Beverly Hills, Calif.) 

Thank the Lord someone has seen fit to 
take up the cudgel against the loud, blaring, 
blatant -commercials forced on television 
viewers. Your efforts are certainly appre- 
ciated by this writer, and I certainly hope 
you will be able to force some action to be 
taken in this respect. (Mr. Franz A. Hirt, 
Atlanta, Ga.) 

Millions of Americans hope that your re- 
cent letter to the Federal Communications 
Commission will bring the long-sought relief 
from extra loud radio and television com- 
mercials. The unnecessary and obnoxious 
increase in modulation or power which ac- 
companies most commercials is a violation 
of good taste and no doubt makes the ad- 
vertised products less attractive to the con- 
sumers. (Mr. R. A. Mattmueéller, Arlington, 
Va.) 

It has been a situation that I have criti- 
cized many times and not knowing just who 
to refer the matter to have failed to do so my- 
self or I would have with plenty of weighty 
emphasis. (Mr. Frank A. Winslow, Long 
Beach, Calif.) 

It is not often that one in office can com- 
prehend a nuisance and a cure for same, that 
will serve so many. (Mr. Chris Pritchard, 
San Leandro, Calif.) 

Many millions may not write you, but I’m 
sure they’re with you. I've heard many say, 
“T'I never buy a product they shout at me.” 
(Mrs. Jessie G. Norton, Bronxville, N. Y.) 

Pleased to have someone in a high office 
express my feelings exactly. (Mrs. Claud 
Nixon, Lynwood, Calif.) 


March 20 


More power to you in combating the 
nuisance of loud TV and radio commercials. 
(Mr. Jack Gibson, Long Beach, Calif.) 

All hail to you in your fight on noisy com- 
mercials on TV. (Col. R. McKerchar, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) 

You took the words out of my mouth, in 
your outcry against loud commercials. (Mr. 
William Austin Moore, Long Beach, Calif.) 


Mr. Speaker, this means is taken to 
discuss public reaction to my complaint 
to illustrate that it is not an isolated one. 
I hope it may serve either to get action 
from the FCC, or to spur broadcasters 
themselves to adopt self-disciplinary 
measures against “riding the gain,” the 
trade’s expression for blasting out com- 
mercials at a greater volume than the 
entertainment portion of a program. 
The mildest thing that can be said of the 
practice is that it is unsportsmanlike, 
the worst that can be said of it is un- 
printable. 


These remarks will be sent directly to 
the major radio and TV. networks with a 
request they take action to clean up their 
own houses. If so, perhaps their example 


“will be followed by nonnetwork stations 


which I do not. have the means of con- 
tacting. 


It’s Your Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I wish to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD a reprint of an outstanding article 
by Mr. John R. Blandford, counsel of 
the Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, which ap- 
peared in the United States Naval In- 
stitute Proceedings, February 1956. Mr. 
Blandford’s article is entitled “It’s Your 
Congress,” and contains important facts 
about the United States Congress which 
everyone should know: 

Since the founding of the Republic, mem- 
bers of Congress have been considered fair 
game for every type of jibe, innuendo, and 
cartoon which could be devised by human 
minds. Every trip to a foreign nation is 
referred to as a junket; every investigation 
is presumably politically inspired; every 
speech in opposition to a proposal is con- 
sidered a harangue; and somewhere in our 
history the word “statesman” has dis- 
appeared and the word “politician,” in its 
uncomplimentary sense, has been substi- 
tuted. And yet these men and women col- 
lectively hold the most important positions 
in the world. Upon their judgment may 
rest the future course of world events for 
generations to come. They do not have to 
be defended—for the very obvious fact that 
our nation has prospered under this system 
of representative’ government is answer 
enough. But perhaps an explanation of 
their powers, limitations, and duties will 
clarify some misunderstandings that have 
arisen. 


These men and women hold their office 


under the most valuable document in Amer- 


ican history—the Constitution. They take 
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an oath to support the Constitution. Their 
powers are derived directly from the Con- 
stitution. 

Contrary to popular belief, both Senators 
and Members of the House of Representa- 
tives are Congressmen. For some reason or 
other, a nomenclature has been devised 
which limits the name “Congressman” to a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
but there actually are 531 Congressmen in 
the Congress of the United States—96 in the 
Senate, and 435 in the House of Repregent- 
atives. In addition, Hawaii and Alaska are 
each represented by a Delegate, while the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is represented 
by a Resident Commissioner, each of whom 
may introduce bills, but may not vote. 


HOW THEY ARE APPORTIONED 


Each State, under the Constitution, is 
entitled to two Senators, regardless of popu- 
lation; Representatives are apportioned 
among the States according to population. 
Likewise, under the Constitution, a national 
census must be conducted every 10 years 
(the next one will be in 1960) in order to 
determine the number of Representatives 
each State may send to the Congress of the 
United States. 

The only restriction contained in the Con- 
stitution with regard to the number of Rep- 
resentatives who may serve in the Congress 
is contained in article I, section 2 of the 
Constitution which proves that “The actual 
enumeration shall be made within 3 years 
after the first meeting of the Congress of 
the United States, and within every subse- 
quent term of 10 years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct. The number of 
Representatives shall not exceed 1 for every 
30,000, but each State shall have at least 1 
Representative.” 

In spite of an ever-increasing population, 
the Congress has not authorized an increase 
in the number of Representatives since 1913 
even though the population has almost 
` doubled since that date. However, under 
the .1929 Apportionment Act, an automatic 
reapportionment is authorized on the basis 
of each decennial census. Under this act, 
the Clerk of the House must certify to each 


State the number of Representatives to 


which each State is entitled. And as a re- 
sult of this act, at the end of each decade, 
the number of Representatives from some 
States is invariably increased, at the ex- 
pense of States that have experienced a loss 
of population or have not increased as rapid- 
ly as States that gain added Representatives. 
The number of Representatives, however, 
under the 1929 act, remains at 435. Con- 
gress, of course, always retains the right to 
authorize additional Representatives, or en- 
act new apportionment legislation. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


To take office as a Representative, an in- 
dividual must be not less than 25 years of 
age; he must have been a citizen of the 
United States for 7 years; and he must, when 
elected, live in the State in which he is 
elected. 

To take office as a Senator, an individual 
must be not less than 30 years of age; he must 
have been a citizen of the United States for 
9 years, and he must, when elected, live in 
the State in which he is elected. 

However, in the early history of the Na- 
tion, several Members of Congress were 
elected and k office even though they 
were under the minimum ages established by 
the Constitution, since’no Member raised a 
question concerning their age. For example, 
Henry Clay, of Kentucky, served as a Senator 
in 1806 at the age of 29. William Charles C. 
Clairborne, of Tennessee, served in the House 
of Representatives in 1797 at the age of 23. 
Had anyone raised their age disqualification, 
however, they undoubtedly could not have 
taken their seats in the House or the Senate 
because of the constitutional minimum age 
requirement which the Congress cannot alter. 
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TERM OF OFFICE 


Members of the House are elected for 2 
years, while Members of the Senate are 
elected for 6 years. Only one-third of the 
Senate stands for election every 2 years; 
whereas the entire House membership must 
be elected every 2 years. : 


WHO DETERMINES THE RIGHT TO TAKE OFFICE 


Each House is the sole judge of whether or 
not a person claiming election to that House 
shall be allowed to serve. Thus, on the basis 
of a majority vote, Representatives alone 
may determine the qualifications of Repre- 
sentatives; on the other hand, only Senators, 
on the basis of a majority vote, may judge 
the qualifications of Senators. However, the 
constitutional right to determine the quali- 
fications of Members of either House must 
necessarily be limited by explicit constitu- 
tional restrictions, such as age, which leave 
no room for interpretation if a Member’s 
qualification is challenged. 
` To expel a Member of either House after 
he has been sworn in requires a vote of 
two-thirds of the Members of the House 
concerned. Thus, if a Member’s qualifica- 
tions are challenged before being seated, 
the question is determined by a majority 
vote; but after a Member has been seated, he 
may only be expelled by a two-thirds vote 
of the House involved. 


HOW THEY ARE ELECTED 


Insofar as election to the Congress is con- 
cerned, the Constitution provides that “the 
times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions for Senators and Representatives, shall 
be prescribed in each State by the legisla- 
ture therein; but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of chusing Senators.” 
The reference to the “places of chusing 
Senators” was inserted to protect the State 
legislatures who, until the adopition of the 
17th amendment, chose United States Sena- 
tors. ; 
In each State, except Maine, elections for 
Representatives and Senators are held on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in No- 
vember in even years. All Congressmen are 
elected by popular vote—statewide in the 
case of Senators, and by district in the case 
of most Representatives. A few Represent- 
atives are elected-at-large, that is, by a 
statewide vote. 


WHEN CONGRESS MEETS 


Under-the Constitution, the Congress must 
meet at least once each year, and after the 
Congress has met, neither House can ad- 
journ for more than 3 days, nor meet at 
“any other place than that in which the 
2 Houses shall be sitting,” without the con- 
sent of the other House. 

The Congress is required to meet at noon 
on the 3d day of January, unless another 
date is fixed by law. 


“IMMUNITIES” 


Members of Congress enjoy a unique im- 
munity for “They shall in all cases, except 
treason, felony, and breech of the peace, be 
privileged from arrest during their attend- 
ance at the session of their respective Houses, 
and in going to and returning from the same; 
and for any speech or debate in either House, 
they shall not be questioned in any other 
place” (art. I, sec. 6). 

It is the latter provision that is referred 
to as “congressional immunity,” for no Mem- 
ber may be sued for libel or slander for 
anything he may say on the floor or insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of either House. 
The immunity also applies to congressional 
committee meetings. The protection against 
arrest is limited to arrests in civil suits, and 
affords no protection against arrest for a 
criminal offense. Likewise, the privilege 
does not protect a Congressman from service 
of process in civil or criminal actions. How- 


ever, since a Congressman’s duty and respon- . 


sibility is to serve the Congress, he may not 
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be required to appear in either a Federal or 
State court while the Congress is in session, 
without the consent of the House involved. 
This is a simple extension of the theory of 
separation of powers (separate and inde- 
pendent executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of government), for otherwise any 
court in the Nation could conceivably pre- 
vent the Congress from meeting or conduct- 
ing the legislative process. 


RESTRICTIONS 


Members of Congress are also faced with 
certain restrictions. Thus “no Senator or 
Representative shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any 
civil office under the authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the 
emoluments whereof shall have been in- 
creased during such time; and no person 
holding any office under the United States, 
shall be a Member of either House during his 
continuance in office” (art. I, sec. 6). 

As a result, no present Member of either 
House may hereafter be appointed, for ex- 
ample, to a Federal judgeship, until the 
Member’s term of office expires, since the 
salaries of all Federal judges were increased 
in the first session of the 84th Congress. 
However, if the Congress were to pass a law 
repealing the previous law that had granted 
the increase, so that the salary reverted to 
the original amount, the appointment would 
probably be constitutional. As a matter of 
fact, a Member of the Senate, Philander C. 
Knox, in 1907, was appointed Secretary of 
State after the salary of that office had been 
increased while he was a Member of the 
Senate. Prior to his accepting the appoint- 
ment, the Congress enacted a law reducing 
the salary to its former amount so that the 
appointment could be made. 


OTHER EXCLUSIVE POWERS 


In addition to being the sole judge of their 
own qualifications as Members, certain other 
exclusive powers are prescribed by the Con- 
stitution for each House. Thus, the House 
has the sole power of impeachment, while 
the Senate has the sole power to conduct the 
trial of all impeachments. In effect, this 
means that the House must act as a grand 
jury and vote in favor of an indictment; but 
after the individual has been indicted by the 
House, he can only be tried in the Senate, 
and then can only be convicted by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senators present. 

During the trial in the Senate, House 
Managers. are appointed by the House, 
usually ranking members of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, who act as prosecuting 
attorneys. The impeachment power of the 
Congress has been rarely used. As a matter 
of fact, the Senate has only sat as a court of 
impeachment in 12 cases since the adoption 
of the Constitution. Four United States 
judges have been removed from offices, 4 
United States judges have been acquitted, 
1 President of the United States (Andrew 
Johnson) was tried and acquitted, 1 Secre- 
tary of War was tried and acquitted, the im- 
peachment proceedings against 1 Federal 
judge, at the request of the House, were dis- 
missed because the judge involved resigned 
from office, and charges against 1 United 
States Senator were dismissed for lack of 
jurisdiction. 

Members of Congress, of course, are not 
subject to impeachment sijice each House is 
the sole-judge of the qualifications of its 
Members. But, as previously indicated, 
Members may be expelled by a two-thirds 
vote. 

The House possesses one extremely im- 
portant exclusive power, in that all bills for 
raising reveriue must originate in the House. 
Thus, all tax measures must have their 
genesis in the House of Representatives. 
However, the Senate can freely amend any 
such revenue measures that pass the House. 

By custom and tradition, which has now 
attained the status of an unwritten law, 
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general appropriation measures must also 
originate in the House, and the House will 
invariably refuse to act upon, or will return 
to the Senate as an invasion of the rights of 
the House any general appropriation bill 
which originates in the Senate. 

On the other hand, the Senate possesses 
two exclusive powers. Treaties must be rati- 
fied by the Senate, acting independently, 
and require a two-thirds vote of the Senators 
present. Furthermore, Senate confirmation 
is required for the appointment of many 
Federal officers appointed by the President. 

The powers of the Congress are many and 
varied. ‘The responsibilities of this great 
legislative body are tremendous and the de- 
cisions that must be made, almost daily, are 
staggering. x 

PAY, ASSISTANCE, PERQUISITES, ETC. 


What kind of aid and assistance is avail- 
able for these men and women who truly 
carry the weight of the world on their 
shoulders? 

In the House, each Member is limited to 
not to exceed eight employees, with an over- 
all limitation in base pay for the office force 
of $17,500 per year. This limitation, trans- 
lated into net salaries, results in varying 
payments to office assistants. Only one em- 
ployee in the office of a House Member may 
receive a base pay of $7,000, which amounts 
to a net pay of $12,131.47, annually. The 
remaining salaries of other employees would 
be limited by the balance of the total 
$17,500 restriction in base pay. 

In the Senate there is no fixed limit on the 
number of employees who may be hired by 
each Senator, but the maximum salary that 
any employee of a Senator may receive is 
$14,800. The overall limitation on salaries 
for all employees of Senators for this fiscal 
year is $6,247,000, and this amount is appor- 
tioned among the various Senators according 
to the population of the States they repre- 
sent. 

In addition, under the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, each standing com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate is authorized four professional 
staff members, without regard to political 
affiliations and solely on the basis of fitness 
to perform the duties of the office, and not 
to exceed six clerks. 

Under this same act, the Library of Con- 
gress was directed to establish a Legislative 
Reference Service to advise and assist com- 
mittees of the Congress and Members of Con- 
gress in the “analysis, appraisal, and evalua- 
tion of legislative proposals,” and to “gather, 
classify, analyze, and make available, in 
translations, indexes, digests, compilations, 
and bulletins, and otherwise, data for a bear- 
ing upon legislation and to render such data 
serviceable to Congress, and committees and 
members thereof, without partisan bias, in 
selection or presentation.” 

In addition, the Members have available 
to them the Office of the Legislative Counsel 
to assist in the preparation of bills, resolu- 
tions, amendments, and other legislative 
matters, as well as the Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Information. 

The total number of employees in the 
Capitol itself numbers approximately 6,000, 
which includes secretaries, typists, clerks, 
attorneys, mailmen, carpenters, plumbers, 
electricians, elevator operators, janitors, re- 
frigeration experts, architects, pages, door- 
keepers, Capitol police, gardeners, etc. 

For the magnitude of the job involved— 
the task of legislating for the benefit and 
welfare of nearly 170 million people in this 
Nation, as well as countless others who are 
citizens of other nations—the overall ex- 
penditure for the legislative branch of the 
Government is infinitesimally small. The 
proof that the job has been done well since 
the founding of the Republic is self-apparent. 

The average Representative or Senator is, 
without doubt, one of the busiest persons 
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in the Nation. Daily correspondence is stag- 
gering; personal requests for everything from 
hotel reservations to Army-Navy football 
tickets are common. And in that connec- 
tion, it should be noted that Members of 
Congress do not get free tickets to that 
annual classic. 

The most time-consuming task, while the 
Congress is in session, is almost daily at- 
tendance at committee and subcommittee 
meetings. For example, in the list session 
of the 84th Congress, the House Committee 
on Armed Services, from the period January 
26, 1955, to July 27, 1955, held 76 full com- 
mittee meetings, 99 subcommittee meetings, 
and 34 special subcommittee meetings, for 
a total of 209 meetings. 

During this period of time this committee 
alone considered more than 100 bills and 
resolutions, which resulted in 43 public laws, 
and 3 private laws. More than 4,700 pages 
of testimony were presented during this ses- 
sion for the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee alone. . 

During the ist session of the 84th Con- 
gress, the House was in session for 112 days 
and the Senate for 105 days; 390 public laws, 
and 490 private laws were enacted. There 
were 74 quorum calls in the House and 62 
in the Senate. The Senate had 88 yea-and- 
nay votes, and the House 73. 

All told, 11,914 measures were introduced 
in both Houses, of which 1,426 were reported 
in the Senate and 1,528 in the House (ob- 
viously many of these were the same or 
similar bills, since both Houses must act). 

To all this must be added the personal 
calls that each Member receives either by 
telephone or by personal visit. 

And, of course, these statistics do not 
reflect the speeches, radio, and television 
appearances, and countless other demands 
upon a Member’s time that must be cheer- 
fully met. 

When a Member is in Washington, he can 
refer many of the inquiries he receives to the 
proper Government agencies. To assist in 
this type of work, many Government agencies 
have congressional liaison offices in the 
Capitol, or liaison employees who are avail- 
able to the Members to aid them in their 
problems. 

However, when a Member returns to his 
home State or district, he must be reasonably 
prepared to answer hundreds of questions on 
all phases of the Government. He is logi- 
cally expected to be an expert on that phase 
of Government with which he works daily 
in his committee activities. (He frequently 
is assigned to a committee because his pro- 
fession or vocational background makes 
him particularly well qualified for that com- 
mittee. For example, all members of the 
House Judiciary Committee are attorneys.) 
But beyond that, he is also supposed to 
know, or be familiar with, all other Federal 
matters. 


Thus, a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, for example, while having con- 
siderable first-hand information with re- 
gard to our National Defense, is also ex- 
pected by his constituents to be able to 
answer questions concerning parity prices, 
veterans benefits, corporation taxes, public 
lands, tariffs, inland waterways, social se- 
curity benefits, international affairs, atomic 
energy, freight rates, Indian reservations, 
public power projects, anti-trust violations, 
government aid to education, health insur- 
ance, and public highways—to name but 4 
few. 

It is obviously impossible for each Mem- 
ber to be thoroughly familiar with all of 
these legislative subjects, but it borders on 
the miraculous how many of them can carry 
such a vast store of unrelated items in their 
minds and can express intelligent opinions 
on practically all subjects that are debated 


‘in'either House, 
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And, the only way that a Member can 
acquire a working knowledge of all of these 
items is by faithfully reading the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp which is published each day 
the Congress is in session. Thus, a Member, 
after dictating replies to his correspondence, 
preparing a radio speech, answering several 
telephone calls, conversing with constituents 
from his district, organizing his thoughts for’ 
remarks he wishes to make on the Floor 
during that day’s debate, reading the testi- 
mony of a previous hearing to refresh his 
memory on a bill in which he must play an 
active part, must also find time to read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the preceding day 
in order that he may keep ahead of. the 
legislative flood. And, if he wishes to further 
acquaint himself with a pending bill that 
has been reported to the House, he will send 
for the report and the hearings. 

It’s a tall order for any person—and the 
amount of work performed by an average 
Congressman is fantastic. 

And, after all the preliminaries are com- 
pleted, .after all the speeches have been 
made, the interminable banquets attended, 
the questions asked, the reports and the 
hearings read, and the debates concluded— 
the Congressman must then make the most 
important decision of all—how he will vote 
on legislation that affects him, his family, 
his neighbors, his constituents, his State, 
his Nation, and frequently, the world. To 
add to this burden, each House Member 
faces the expensive and time-consuming 
chore of running for reelection every 2 
years. Indeed, some House Members, be- 
cause of this short term of office, must in- 
evitably participate in a perpetual campaign 
for reelection. 

For all of this, he receives a salary of 
$22,500 a year; one round-trip a year to his 
home at 20 cents a mile; a stationery allow- 
ance of $1,200 ($1,800 in the Senate); a 
stamp allowance of $200 per year for air- 
mail and special delivery official mail ($300 . 
in the Senate); free franking privileges for 
official mail; 2,700 minutes of -telephone toll 
calls per year (450 minutes, or 90 calls per 
month, whichever is first reached, plus a 
$1,200 credit plan for calls made outside of 
Washington, for Senators); 12,000 telegraph 
words per year (Senators are authorized 
telegrams on a distance and population quota 
basis); a $600 per year allowance for office 
expenses; a $900 allowance for office rent in 
his district or State—if no federally owned 
office space is furnished; free haircuts if he is 
a Senator (but the tip usually equals the 
prevailing cost); several snuff boxes with 
snuff, on the Senate floor; and spring water, 
but for the Senators only. 

Contrary to public opinion, no free meals 
are provided for anyone in the House or Sen- 
ate restaurants. 

Probably no single group of individuals 
in the world today is called upon to assume 
responsibilities as grave as those inherent 
in the duties of a Member of Congress. 

He is quite acclimated to the ever-present 
criticism that now appears to be an inherent 
burden of his office; and he fully realizes that 
by accepting public office he has exposed 
himself to a fish-bowl existence. 

But, as a Member of the House, he is repre- 
senting, on the average, in excess of 350,000 
American citizens; as a Senator, he is one of 
two representing a sovereign State of the 
Union. y "a i, 

Undoubtedly, no person in the world more 
fully earns his modest salary than your 
Congressman, 

The ramifications and procedures:of the 
legislative process. are many and varied. 
What you have read is only a bird’s-eye view. 
The system is complex, but orderly. It’s @ 
system that works, and works well. Perhaps 
the information presented here may help you 
to better understand, and appreciate, your 
Congress. 
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Old Rugged Cross Author Dedicates Poem 
to President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my distinguished constituents is Rev. 
George Bennard, author of The Old 
Rugged Cross, that beloved hymn we 
have all sung so many times at religious 
Services. Reverend Bennard lives at 
Reed City, Mich., and is still very active 
both in the ministry and with his pen. 

Recently he has composed two very 
fine poems, one of which he has dedi- 
cated to President Eisenhower. The 
latter is entitled “God and the Nation 
Needs You.” It follows: 

Gop AND THE NaTION NEEDS You 
(By Rev. George Bennard) 
God and the Nation needs you, 
Apostle of peace for our day; 


and the Nation needs you 
We'll follow if you lead the way. 


God and the Nation needs you, 
We hope that you'll “choose to run,” 
and the Nation needs you 
To finish the work you've begun. 


God and the Nation needs you, 

Great soldier and statesman you stand; 
You ended the war in Korea; 

You've brought lasting good to the land! 


God and the whole world needs you 
To help stem this Communist tide: 
Your faith in the Lord and the Bible 
Will cause Him to stand at your side! 


In recent years we have been con- 
cerned about the fate of our churches 
and our church folks behind the Iron 
Curtain. No matter how high nor how 
Wide the atheistic enemies of the Bible 
build their curtains there is One who 
Sees over and beyond and Reverend Ben- 
nard has put this sentiment to verse in 

poem entitled “God Sees Behind the 
Iron Curtain.” 
It follows: 
Gop SEES BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
(By Rev. George Bennard) if 
God sees behind the Iron Curtain, 
He knows just what is there; 
He sees the millions held in bondage, 
Living in despair; 
No God—no Christ—no Book Divine, 
No truth to make them free; 
O how they need our love and prayers, 
How sad their plight must be! 
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God sees behind the-Iron Curtain, 
He knows just what is there; 

He sees the Kremlin’s hellish planning, 
Spreading gloom and fear; 

Ever seeking worldwide conquest, 
So on the Red tide flows; 

Swallowing up the weaker nations, 
Adding to their woes. 


God sees behind the Iron Curtain, 
He knows just what is there; 

He sees the atheistic madmen, 
Fanning flames of war; 

Threat’ning all with mass destruction, 
By atomic power; 

God of mercy look upon us, 
And save us from that hour! 


God sees behind the Iron Curtain, 
Behind the Bamboo too; 

And one day by His might and power, 
He’ll break the curtain thru; 

And Christ shall reign in triumph, 

. And spread His peace afar. 

We're longing for that golden day 

' When there shall be no war! 


Manifesto on Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks, 
I wish to say that Iam in sympathy with 
the general intent of the manifesto be- 
cause I do not believe in integration, nor 


have I in the past. However, I have not 


signed it because I fear it will do more 
harm than good. The Supreme Court 
surely did some legislating that the 
Congress has refused to do. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government.: The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Record at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, were 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


-SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


OFFICE ApprEss: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.- 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 


Aiken, George D., Vt_-.--.- Carroll Arms. 

Allott, Gordon, Colo... 

Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle, 

N. Mez. 

Barkley, Alben W., Ky----. 

Barrett, Frank A,. WY0O----- The Woodner. 

Beall, J. Glenn, Md------=- 

Bender, George H Ohio_.. 120 Schotts 
Court NE. 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utah.. 

Bible, Alan, Nev_____..... 

Bricker, John W., Ohio._..- The Mayflower. 

Bridges, Styles, N. H_-...- d 

Bush, Prescott, Conn_____ 

Butler, John Marshall, Md_ 

Byrd, Harry Flood, Va_-..- The Shoreham. 

Capehart, Homer E., Ind..__The Westchester, 

Carlson, Frank, Kans_.-.. Sheraton-Park 

Case, Clifford P., N. J-.---. 

Case, Francis, S. Dak___..— 4635 Mass. Ave. 

Chavez, Dennis, N. Mez_...3327 Cleveland 
Ave. 

Clements, Earle C., Ky_-.-- The Congressional 

Cotton, Norris, N. H_-..--. 

Curtis, Carl T., Nebr_____. a 

Daniel, Price, ‘Ter__.-.... a 

Dirksen, Everett M., Ill... 

Douglas, Paul H., Zll_.-.-- - 

Duff, James H., Pa___----- is 


Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 


Eastland, James O., Miss_..5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La_.... 
Ervin, Samuel J., Jr. N. C_. 


Flanders, Ralph E., Vt.--.. 
Frear, J. Allen, Jr., Del__-.. 
Fulbright, J. William, Ark_. 


George, Walter F., Ga___...The Mayflower. 
Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz_. 

Gore, Albert, Tenn... 5 

— Theodore Francis, University Club. 


Hayden, Carl, Ariz_..__. aap 
on aes Thomas C., Jr., 
O. 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 
Iowa. 


Hill, Lister, Ales oe 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla_-Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr__.. 
Humphrey, Hubert H., 
Minn, > 


Ives, Irving M., N. Y.---.. = 


Jackson, Henry M., Wash-_. 
Jenner, William E., Ind___. 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tez_. ‘ 
Johnston, Olin D., S.C__.-. $ i 
Kefauver, Estes, TEnn----- 4848 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass__.. 
Kerr, Robert S., Okla____-_ 
Knowland, William F.„ 

Calif. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif_. 
Laird, William R. III, W. Va_ 
Langer, William, N. Dak__.2101 Conn. Ave, 
Lehman, Herbert H., N. Y_-Sheraton-Park 
Long, Russell B., La__-__ aie 
McCarthy, Joseph R., Wis... 
McClellan, John L., Ark... 
McNamara, Pat, Mich___... 


Magnuson, Warren G. 
Wash. i 
Malone, George W., Nev_...The Mayflower. 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont AAI 
Martin, Edward, PQlctde 
Martin, Thos. E., Jowa___--_- 7.4545 Conn. Ave, 
` Millikin, Eugene D., Colo_. 
Monroney, A. 8. ‘Mike, 
Okla. 
Morse, Wayne, Oreg_-_-... 5020 Lowell St. 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak_...122 Schotts - 
Co 


5511 Cedar Park- 
way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


The Shoreham, 


Murray, James E., Mont_..The Shoreham, 
Neely, Matthew M., W. Va_. 
L., 


Neuberger, Richard 
Oreg. 
O'Mahoney, Joseph C., Sheraton-Park 


Wyo. 
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Pastore, John O., R. I_-.-- a 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mich__. 
Purtell, William A., Conn... 


Robertson, A. Willis, Va__. 
Russell, Richard B., Ga_-_~ 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass._2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 

Kans. 
Scott, W. Kerr, N. C_---.-. 
Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J_-Sheraton-Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 

(Mrs.), Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala_._..4928 Indian Lane 
Stennis, John, Miss___--~. 
Symington, Stuart, Mo_._- 


Thurmond, Strom, S. C_--. 
Thye, Edward J., Minn_-.-. 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utah_. 
Welker, Herman, Idaho____4823 Tilden St. 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis_---- 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del... 


Young, Milton R., N. Dak_-Quebec House So. 


‘OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 

Secretary for the Majority—Robert G. Baker. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D, 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston of 
South Carolina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, 
Clements, Humphrey, Scott, Aiken, Young, 
Thye, Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, and 
Schoeppel. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, 
Chavez, Ellender, Hill, McClellan, Robert- 
son, Magnuson, Holland, Stennis, Clements, 
, Bridges, Saltonstall, Young, Know- 
land, Thye, McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of 
Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, and Potter. 

Committee on Armed Services 

Messrs. Russell (chairman), Byrd, Johnson 
of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, Symington, 
Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, Bridges, Flanders, 
Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs, Case of South 
Dakota, Duff, and Welker. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Robertson, 
Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, Lehman, Mon- 
roney, Morse, Capehart, Bricker, Ives, Ben- 


nett, Bush, Beall, and Payne. 3 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
Messrs. Neely (chairman), Bible, Mc- 


Namara, Morse, Frear, Beall, Hruska, Case 
of New Jersey, and Allott. 
Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Byrd (chairman), George, Kerr, 
Frear, Long, Smathers, Johnson of Texas, 
Barkley, Millikin, Martin of Pennsylvania, 
Williams, Flanders, Malone, Carlson, and 
Bennett. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. George (chairman), Green, Ful- 
bright, Sparkman, Humphrey, Mansfield, 
Barkley, Morse, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, 
Hickenlooper, Langer, Knowland, Aiken, and 
Capehart. 

Committee on Government Operations 


Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Kennedy, Symington, Ervin, Humphrey, 
Thurmond, McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of 
Maine, Messrs. Cotton, Bender, and Martin 
of Iowa. 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 


Messrs. Murray (chairman), Anderson, 
Long, Jackson, O'Mahoney, Scott, Bible, Neu- 
berger, Millikin, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, and Goldwater. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 

Monroney, Smathers, Daniel, Ervin, Bible, 


Thurmond, Bricker, Schoeppel, Butler, Potter, 
Duff, Purtell, and Payne. 
Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Eastland (chairman), Kefauver, 
Johnston of South Carolina, Hennings, Mc- 
Clellan, Daniel, O'Mahoney, Neely, Wiley, 
Langer, Jenner, Watkins, Dirksen, Welker, 
and Butler. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
Messrs, Hill (chairman), Murray, Neely, 
Douglas, Lehman, Kennedy, McNamara, 


Smith of New Jersey, Ives, Purtell, Gold- 
water, Bender, and Allott. 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 


Messrs. Johnston of South Carolina (chair- 
man), Pastore, Monroney, Hennings, Scott, 
Neuberger, , Carlson, Jenner, Langer, 
Curtis, Martin of Iowa, and Case of New 
Jersey. 

Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Chavez (chairman), Kerr, Gore, 
Symington, Thurmond, McNamara, Neu- 
berger, Martin of Pennsylvania, Case of 
South Dakota, Bush, Kuchel, Cotton, and 
Hruska. 


Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Green (chairman), Hayden, Hen- 
nings, Gore, Mansfield, Jenner, Barrett, Mc- 
Carthy, and Curtis. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave. 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

gas Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 

ve. - 

Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 

Buildin 


g- 
_Mr. Justice Harlan, of New York, 1677 31st St. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 

Deputy Clerk—Reginald C. Dilli, 1329 Hem- 
lock St. 


Deputy Clerk—Hugh W. Barr, 4701 Connecti- 
cut Ave. 

Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 6004 Corbin Road. 

Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 

Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 

District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone. 
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A Housing Program for Today and 
Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a speech 
I had the privilege of delivering before 
the legislative conference of Building and 
Construction Trade Unions, AFL-CIO, 
on March 5, 1956, at the meeting of these 
8reat unions in Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A Hovsine PROGRAM FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 


(Remarks of Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN at 

“legislative conference of Building and Con- 

rea ar Trade Unions, AFL-CIO, March 5, 
6) 4 

When representatives of the building and 
Construction trades assemble to discuss leg- 
islation, it seems to me that we who have 
the responsibility for legislating should pay 
Close attention. Through your role in the 
Construction industry, you account for a 
Substantial portion of our total national 
Product. You are a major part of the labor 
force and a major factor in the national 
economy. I am grateful for this opportu- 
nity to address you. 

One of my main areas of interest in the 

nate, just as it was for many years before 
I came to the Senate, is labor. As a mem- 

T of the Labor Committee, I have always 
Biven, and will continue to give, concen- 
trated attention to the views and problems 
Of labor in this country. : 

To my mind, the organized labor move- 
Ment as a whole has shown as much states- 
manship as any other group or movement in 

erica. It has shown an enlightened in- 
terest in the welfare of all Americans, re- 
Bardless of whether they are or are not mem- 
bers of labor unions. The labor movement 
as shown farsighted concern with the cause 
Of civil liberties and civil rights and with 
Our national security and our foreign policy. 

Despite what my colleague, Senator GOLD- 
ATER, of Arizona, says, I think the Ameri- 
a labor movement is one of the most con- 
f uctive forces in America today and one 
3 the greatest supports of our democracy 

nd of what we call our American way of 
Nian far as your particular unions are con- 

Ted, you, too, have wide-ranging interests 
Covering the complete spectrum of the prob- 

ems facing our Nation. 
mong these problems surely one is the 
Problem of housing. Iam gratified to know 
at you are giving major attention to the 
Jaestion of Federal legislation on the sub- 
ect of housing. 
sh is, of course, understandable that you 

Ould, because housing accounts for about 
x Gan out of each dollar spent for con- 
ction in America. Without a dynamic 

©Me€-building industry, geared to the needs 
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of the American people, our economy must 
languish and suffer. 

Of course, you have a vital stake in an 
expanding home-construction program. You 
have a deep interest in the perpetuation of 
a strong and prosperous construction indus- 
try, grounded on a system of free, competitive 
enterprise and dedicated to the general wel- 
fare of our entire population. 

In this matter your own organizational 
interest and the public interest happily 
coincide. 

I am sure that all of us here will agree 
that our Government has a wide range of 
basic responsibilities to the people. We be- 
lieve that the Government is the servant of 
the people. One of the ways in which Gov- 
ernment needs to serve the people is in the 
field of housing. 


I believe, and I think you believe, that, 


every inhabitant of our land should be able 
to look to Government for help in making 
whatever arrangements are necessary to 
stimulate and provide adequate housing. It 
is an obligation of Government to see that 
no individual is precluded from an oppor- 
tunity to obtain decent housing conditions 
for himself and his family at a price he can 
afford. 

This obligation began to be recognized 
quite a few years ago when our Government, 
in the administration of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, began to pass housing legislation. I 
feel that in recent years we have lost sight 
of the exact nature of this obligation. Today 
in the field of housing the Government no 
longer acknowledges a responsibility to the 
people, but instead an obligation to the 
private construction industry. 

In very recent days Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator Albert M. Cole has 
lashed out against the omnibus housing bill 
which I and nine of my colleagues joined in 
introducing recently. 

Mr. Cole charged that our bill was an “un- 
disguised anti-private-enterprise bill virtu- 
ally from start to finish and would not get 
more homes built.” 

He charged that our bill would go far to- 
ward wrecking the private housing economy 
on which our housing production depends. 

He stated that our bill would commit the 
Government to the expenditure of “untold 
billions of dollars for unsound and unproduc- 
tive purposes.” 

He said that a provision in our bill for 
a $2-billion Government-financed middle- 
income housing program would “invade the 
mass market of private housing and make a 
large number of our families dependent solely 
on the Government for a decent home.” 


I assume that Mr. Cole speaks for the’ 


administration, although he might also be 
speaking from the background of his own 
prejudices. Mr. Cole, it must be remem- 
bered, was a Congressman from Kansas who 
was defeated for reelection, His principal 
distinction as a Member of the House was 
on account of his vicious attacks against the 
housing program. He did his best to defeat 
the Housing Act of 1949, and then, after the 
present administration came to power, he 
was designated by President Eisenhower to 
administer that program. So I am not sur- 
prised at Mr. Cole’s attitude toward the 
Lehman housing bill, I am only surprised 
at his frankness, 

Implied in Mr. Cole’s criticism of this bill 
is the present administration's housing phi- 
losophy. They conceive, as I said, that their 


primary obligation is to the private construc- 
tion industry, rather than to the people who 
are going to rent or buy the houses. 
Millions, yes, billions, of dollars of Gov- 
ernment credit has been and is being pro- 


- vided to take the risk out of private housing 


and to support and subsidize private hous- 
ing. But any suggestion that the Govern- 
ment help ordinary citizens to acquire the 
housing they need at prices they can afford, 
or any suggestion that the housing indus- 
try be pushed in the direction of providing 
housing of a kind that is needed, rather than 
of the kind that can be most profitably built, 
is immediately and violently attacked as con- 
trary to the principles of private enterprise. 

The administration’s housing philosophy 
is but another version of its general eco- 
nomic philosophy—the philosophy of trickle- 
down. The administration sees nothing 
wrong in writing down land values for urban 
redevelopment and providing almost un- 
limited credit to banks and lending insti- 
tutions at almost nominal rates of interest. 
But when it is proposed to guarantee a 
minimum rate of interest to individual home 
builders, or to build a sufficient number of 
low-rent public-housing units, the adminis- 
tration raises its hands in horrer and cries 
socialism. 

The philosophy underlying the adminis- 
tration’s housing program can best be com- 
pared to a school-building program which 
would be managed for the primary benefit 
of the building contractors rather than of 
the children who will attend the schools. 

The idea behind the present program is 
to have the benefits trickle down from the 
lending, realty, and construction people to 
the people who need to build, buy, and 
occupy the homes. 

I yield to no one in my devotion to the 
private-enterprise system. I am: for free 
private enterprise, but I am also for using 
the powers of Government to see that private 
enterprise does the kind of job that needs to 
be done and to see that the needs of the 
people in regard to housing are met. 


Practically the entire range of private 
risk in the housing field has been socialized, 
but there is no protest against this from the 
spokesmen of the realty interests or of the 
big banking interests. Yet they are quick to 
raise their voices against any proposal for a 
program to build public housing for families 
of low income. No, that is immediately 
labeled as socialism or, in the current idiom, 
creeping socialism. These spokesmen see 
socialism creeping everywhere, even in this 
Republican administration. 2 

Well, I am not concerned over this name- 
calling and this attachment of scare labels. 
I don’t think you are, either. We are going 


‘to continue to push for legislation that will 


give the country a housing program de- 
signed to meet the critical need. 

I think we need a New Deal in housing. 
My colleagues and I have proposed such a 
New Deal, and with all my heart I welcome 
your support of it and the support of all the 
other constituent unions of the AFL-CIO. 

Actually, it was and is my purpose to be 
totally nonpolitical in my remarks this after- 
noon. Be very sure that slums, bad housing, 
unfit neighborhoods, and all our other hous- 
ing problems are totally nonpartisan. We 
do not know half of what we should about 
our housing problems. We have refused to 
face the facts. The last clear picture of our 
national housing situation was drawn in the 
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census of 1950. Since then, no new data 
has been assembled. Yet we have but to 
drive through our cities to know that great 
changes have taken place. We can only 
assess the problem with the tools that we 
have at hand. 

For several years the AFL-CIO has been 
urging an overall housing program that 
would produce a minimum of 2 million new 
homes a year. Of that amount the AFL- 
CIO has recommended at least 200,000 new 
public-housing units a year over a period 
of years to meet the needs of the lowest in- 
come families. 

You have further advised us on the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee that we 
should approve a new program to assist 
families of middle income—those families 
whose income are too high to be eligible for 
low rent public housing and below the level 
for which private enterprise is presently 
supplying homes in any significant amount. 

You have urged better housing in farm 
areas. 

And finally you have given recognition to 
the growing problem of decent housing for 
our senior citizens so that the elderly and 
the aged may have proper surroundings 
adopted to their special needs, but as part of 
the community. ‘ 

- Time and again I have been proud of your 
union representatives as they have come be- 
fore our committee urging that we face up 
to the horrible housing conditions surround- 
ing families loosely classified as coming from 
minority groups. These are families who, 
under toda@'s conditions in many northern 
as well as southern communities, are unable 


even to secure land on which to build seg- 


regated communities, not to mention their 
constitutional right to bid for homes in a 
free market. Unlike other people, these 
families suffer regardless of their income 
levels. j 

Yes, if there is one public interest group 
which has shown an awareness of the hous- 
ing problems, and has been unceasingly 
active in the search for solutions, it has been 
the AFL-CIO. 

Why do we say that our immediate goal 
in this country should be the construction 
of a minmum of 2 million new homes a year, 
for the next 20 years? . 

Let’s look at the record. According to the 
1950 census there were 15 million American 
homes, urban and farm, that were sub- 
standard. If current facts were available 
the number would be substantially larger 
today. Ten million of these homes should 
be replaced, and approximately 5 million 
need to be rehabilitated. Seven million of 
the houses that must be replaced are in our 
urban centers. These are slum houses that 
I am talking about. These are the areas 
that by their very nature create health, social 
and economic problems that defy solution 
unless we have the courage to attack the 
problem boldly, and as a whole. 

These figures represent only the rotten 
core of our housing problem. 

There are constant, vast, new housing 
needs that must be recognized. For ex- 
ample, 3 million families migrate from city 
to city each year. In addition, thousands 
of homes are destroyed by fire and other 
disasters. These must be replaced. Other 
homes in increasing numbers are being torn 
down. each year through urban redevelop- 
ment, highway and other construction pro- 
grams. These must be replaced. Finally, 
hundreds of thousands of homes annually 
reach obsolescence and must be replaced or 
rebuilt. 

This problem can never be successfully 
attacked piecemeal. The Housing Act of 
1949 established the national housing policy 
as that of “A decent home in a proper living 
environment for every American family.” 
It provided the broad framework of govern- 
mental guaranties and assistance essential 
to achieve that goal. You are all aware of 
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the continuing attacks: by special interests 
that have torn that act to shreds bit by bit. 

Low-rent public housing has been reduced 
to an almost meaningless gesture. Urban 
redevelopment has moved at a snail’s pace, 
and can never succeed until there. is a 
dynamic program of low-rent public hous- 
ing to shelter families of low income dis- 
placed through slum clearance, as well as 
a new program to assist displaced families 
of middle income. 

To be sure, there has been a gigantic pro- 
gram of private housing throughout the 
postwar years, made possible through FHA 
mortgage guaranties and VA loans. In 1950, 
1,400,000 new homes were started. In suc- 
ceeding years the figure dropped, but spurt- 
ed ahead in 1955 to 1,335,000 new homes. 
That great building boom, the most dramatic 
in our history, was almost totally limited 
to families of high and upper middle in- 
come. It has just about kept pace with 
normal growth. It did nothing to relieve 
the backlog of substandard shelter. 

What must we do to meet these housing 
needs that I have described? I only wish 
that I, working with you and others devoted 
to the public interest, had a perfect answer. 

We have, however, what we believe to be a 
reasonable answer, a good beginning. 

On February 8, I introduced two bills in 
First of all, 
there was S. 3158, a substantive housing bill, 
divided into 8 titles, aimed at making pos- 
sible the production of at least 2 million 
new homes a year. Joining me as cosponsors 
were Senators DOUGLAS, MORSE, HUMPHREY, 
NEUBERGER, MAGNUSON, MURRAY, HENNINGS, 
KEFAUVER, and McNamara. 

Simultaneously, I introduced, with practi- 
cally the same list of cosponsors, S. 3159, 
establishing a new Cabinet-level department 
to be known as the Department of Housing 
and Urban Affairs. All existing housing 
agencies would be combined within this ex- 
ecutive department. 

If we are to achieve our total construction 
goal we must stimulate the production of 
at least 1,200,000 new homes for families of 
upper middle and high income. Then we 
need to stimulate at least 400,000 new homes 
for families of middle income for whom 
practically no assistance exists today. Then 
we require 200,000 new units of low-rent 
public housing a year to meet the needs of 
low-income families. 

Finally, about 200,000 farm homes are re- 
quired each year to replace existing sub- 
standard units. 

This is my prescription for a housing pro- 
gram to meet our present needs and to 
anticipate the needs that are crowding in 
upon us. What is now a great shortage will 
become, in the months and years ahead, I 
fear, a crisis. The bill which I, together 
with my colleagues, have introduced, under- 
takes a program which, we hope, will result 
in a program of the magnitude I have just 
described. 

I want to deny here and now—although 
it should not be necessary to do so—that 
this program is designed in any way to 
hamstring, hamper, or interfere with the 
private construction industry. Rather, it 
should be a great boon to the private con- 
struction industry. I must confess, how- 
ever, that it is designed primarily to serve 
the needs of the people rather than of the 
private housing industry. 

The middle-income housing program, for 
instance, would be conducted entirely 
through private industry, although an initial 
program of Government loans would be 
available. 

The housing program I have proposed is 
by no means a perfect program. It is, in 
some respects, experimental, and provides, 
by its own terms, for review. It also pro- 
vides for an expanded program of research. 

It is a program of action. It is a program 
on a scale comparable to the need. 
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Certainly the administration’s program, 
recently introduced by Senator CAPEHART, is 
not such a program. It has some good ele- 
ments in it. It carries over some good fea- 
tures of the Truman program. But by and 
large it is a patchwork program. It is pri- 
marily, by its own emphasis, a program of 
repairs. It consists, to a great extent, of 
slogans, and its chief mechanisms are 
scarcely disguised subsidies to the lenders, 
realtors, and promoters. It is not a dynamic 
program of stimulus and leadership. 

My bill would nearly double the annual 
amount of home construction. It would 
maintain the construction industry at a 
higher peak than it has ever known before. 
It would be a major contribution to full em- 
ployment in this country. 

It will mean jobs, but most of all, it will 
mean homes. It is not a dream. It is a 
practical program. 

I do not propose to discuss this bill in 
any further detail today. Each of you can 
study the detailed analysis of this bill which 
is, I understand, available to those partici- 
pating in this conference. Make up your 
own minds. I hope you will indicate any 
defects you see in my bill, as well as any de- 
fects you see in the administration proposal. 

I have no pride of authorship in my bill, 
although I think it is a fine one. Indeed, I 
would be less than candid if I did not make 
it a matter of public record that I borrowed 
liberally from the ideas which your union 
has advanced from time to time on this 
subject. 

I am proud that the AFI-CIO executive 
council has endorsed this bill. I am much 
more eager for action, however, than I am 
for endorsement. I regard housing as much 
more of a need than an issue. 

Let us all join in demanding and urging 
that this Congress, at this session, enact a 
housing bill that makes sense not’ only for 
today but for tomorrow—a housing bill not 
to catch votes but to house the families of 
America. 

And I urge you, who in fact build the 
homes that are so desperately needed, to 
ig, yourselves thoroughly on this sub- 

ect. 

Make up your own minds on the facts and 
carry the truth to your Representatives in 
Congress and back home to your coworkers 
and your community leaders. We can win 
this: fight for decent housing. We can de- 
stroy the slums. We can rebuild our cities 
if we employ the mighty forces of informed 
ae opinion, based on the facts as they 
e s 


Bureau of Older Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I introduced a bill to create a 
Bureau of Older Persons, H. R. 8941. 
Today I should like to present as clearly 
and forcefully as I can the reasons why 
this is a very important bill and why 
the problems it deals with must be met, 
and soon, with vigorous action. 

H. R. 8941 proposes the creation of a 
bureau especially charged with develop- 
ing a program to meet the pressing 
problems of our fast-growing number of 
older persons. It calls for planning and 
operation, at the State and local level, 


- of specific programs for this purpose. 
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It provides funds, to be matched by the 
States, to furnish tangible, practical 
benefits—specifically such things as job 
placement, more and better homes, more 
and better medical care for the aged. 

The United States will spend, in the 
coming year, $8 million for the control 
of disease among farm animals and 
nearly $8 million more for research on 
field crops. The first year of this older 
Person’s program calls for a budget of 
only $2 million. I believe that the Amer- 
ican people consider the problems of our 
Older citizens more important than cat- 
tle and seed corn. It is time we said so. 

What we can do now is to make a be- 
ginning on this program—a beginning 
that cannot wait unless we are to delay 
disastrously the solution to problems 
that are already upon us with terrible 
urgency. Let me state what seem to me 
the facts that demonstrate the urgency 
Of action. 

We are living through a quiet revo- 
lution—a revolution that is tranforming 
Our society. Its character.is simple: We 
as a nation are growing older. The 
Number of Americans over 65 has quad- 
rupled in the past. 50 years; it will con- 
tinue to grow at a rapid rate, thanks to 
the improvements in our standard of 
living and in our health and medical 
Care. Indeed, the number of people 
Over 65 is increasing twice as fast as the 
total population. For more and more 

mericans, more and more of their lives 
Will be lived as older people. 

Yet ours is a society which is geared to 
youth. It is a society which has seen the 
City replace the countryside as home to 
Most of its citizens, without creating, in 
the city, replacements for the security, 
the status, and the useful life that the 
Yural community provided its older 
members. It is a society that has de- 
layed too long its recognition and ad- 
Justment to the quiet revolution. As a 
result we, as a community, are not pre- 
Pared to face the problems created by a 
Onger life expectancy. We are not 
Meeting our responsibility to our older 
Citizens; and each of us, as he gets older, 
Will himself pay the price of this social 

difference. The older American today 
. Sees his problems neglected in the clamor 
of other public concerns. Yet there are 
14 million of these forgotten men and 
women today—and by 1975 there will be 
21 million over 65. Our obligation to 
them is not being met. 

Far too many of these millions of older 

€ricans are ill-clothed, ill-fed, ill- 
Oused. Their material wants and their 
Spiritual wants are great. Too often 
they are shunted aside and ignored, ex- 
iled from their full place in the life of 
Our communities. Job opportunities for 
the worker past 40 become fewer and 
Poorer as his years increase. Civic ac- 
tivities fail to utilize fully the talents 
and experience of the older citizen. 

The creation of a Bureau of Older Per- 
S0ns, charged with the responsibility and 
8ranted some funds, can begin to meet 

challenge. We have bureaus for 
oy purpose in the Government to- 
ay—even statistics have their special 
the It really is deplorable that 
€re is no agency of Government spe- 
fifically charged with a total concern 
or the problems of the aged. 
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Now I am not proposing simply to add 


` more desks, telephones, and offices in 


Washington. But I am certain of this: 
Unless we create a specific agency, with 
the power and the responsibility to get 
action, we will get nothing done. Some- 
body has to be in charge, with the full- 
time job, the professional knowledge and 
ability and the strong desire to do some- 
thing and to represent in the work of 
government a group that now has no 
representative—our older citizens. That 
is the job of the Bureau of Older Per- 
sons. 

Well, just what is the Bureau to do? 
There is certainly no shortage of acute 
needs and tough problems. -The job is 
limited only by the present plight of our 
older citizens—which means it is a vast 
job. 

We can start out, here and now, by 
writing a bill of rights for our senior citi- 
zens, and dedicating ourselves to seeing 
that those rights are respected. The 


- most fundamental of these, of course, is 


the right to a decent living. Just in 
terms of money income, which is only 
part of the problem, the facts are grim. 
The income of the average person over 
65 is less than half that of his neighbor 
who is between 45 and 65. Over a fourth 
of the older men, nearly a half of the 
older women, are in a really serious eco- 
nomic situation. Their incomes fall be- 
low the level the experts call an emer- 
gency budget; they are below not merely 
an adequate, but below a substandard 
survival income. The appalling fact is 
that these older people, to whom we owe 
so much, are in many cases living in want 
and in the spiritual insecurity that want 
breeds. This is their reward for a life- 
time of useful and honorable work. 

It is true, no doubt, that not all who 
could have done so have shown the fore- 
sight to provide for their old age. But 
it would be shortsighted and uncharita- 
ble for u5 to show indifference to any of 
our older citizens whether unfortunate or 
improvident. For all our sakes, we 
should lend our aid to insure, as far as 
is reasonably possible, that our older citi- 
zens have an income sufficient to allow a 
life free from want and insecurity. Our 
public programs, particularly Social Se- 
curity, must be continually reappraised, 
their adequacy measured by the real 
needs and those needs met. Individual 
savings, the pension plans of private en- 
terprise and.of the trade unions, and our 
public insurance programs are the foun- 
dations on which: retirement security 
must be built. The Bureau of Older Per- 
sons can perform a constructive service 
by working to insure that these founda- 
tions are well and wisely laid to support 
the best possible security for our older 
citizens. Not all of them now have ample 
food, decent clothing, the comforts or 
even the necessities of life. It is abso- 
lutely the first and most elemental job 
to raise the incomes of these people to an 
adequate level. 

But we must do more. „Real income is 
not just money income. It is not practi- 
cal, for example, to expect that all the 
varying and often crushing burdens of 
medical care—a cardinal necessity for 
the older person—can be met out of a 
limited regular income. Medical care, 
including the true economy of preventive 
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care; nursing care; the expenses of the 
hospital or the nursing home—these are 
costly. While long-term home care often 
represents an impossible financial bur- 
den, the alternative of entering an insti- 
tution is often a personal tragedy. Vol- 
untary medical plans, today, cover hardly 
à third of our older citizens. Facilities 
for their care and medical supervision 
are clearly inadequate. Two out of every 
five old people cannot, today, meet their 
medical bills, even for present inadequate 
levels of care. This is a grim picture; 
I think our older citizens have a right 
to a brighter prospect. The program I 
propose can help to achieve it. 

Vast improvement and some new ideas 
are needed in housing. Our older neigh- 
bor, today, lives in a home that is, on 
the average, substantially inferior to the 
homes most of us enjoy. In few cases 
is his home designed for the comfort and- 
convenience of older people. Some prog- 
ress is being made in this field. In some 
States, public low-cost housing specially 
designed for older people is being built. 
There is a growing awareness of the 
special needs of the aged—for one-story 
housing, near ground level, perhaps with 
ramps in place of stairs, and with other 
details that can make so much difference 
in the comfort and pleasure of older, 
less-active occupants. Often, well- 
planned housing can provide facilities 
for an appropriate and richer social and 
recreational life for the older commu- 
nity, among neighbors of similar age and 
interests. Yet we have only begun to 
attack these problems. There is great 
need for a systematic and energetic pro- 
gram to improve and develop such hous- 
ing. It can only be met by encourage- 
ment and leadership such as this bill 
would provide. 

One of the most serious and pressing 
problems we face is widespread discrimi- 
nation in employment against the older 
worker. While the number of older peo- 
ple steadily increases, their proportion- 
ate share of the labor market is steadily 
shrinking. Studies indicate that a great 
many, perhaps as many as half of all 
companies, set age limits for new em- 
ployees—no jobs for people over 45, 
sometimes a bar at 35 or even 25. Com- 
pulsory retirement at 65, a sound general 
rule, has become an inflexible law; in 
some cases, it is not only wasteful but 
an unnecessary restriction on people who 
can be happiest and most useful contin- 
uing to work. Education of employers, 
an intensive campaign of public infor- 
mation to emphasize the value of older 
workers, increased organizational efforts 
in job placement—all these are sound, 
constructive contributions to a solution 
of this problem. Our efforts in this di- 
rection should be greatly increased. 

Finally, in this brief survey of a vast 
problem, I want to mention an often- 
overlooked part of it. Sometimes our 
communities pay scant attention to the 
social needs and the civic value of their 
older members. They have a right to 
social opportunity—to social and recre- 
ational clubs, to a share of the commu- 
nity’s recreational facilities. A new pat- 
tern of senior social life is developing— 
in such forms as the successful Golden 
Age Clubs—and it should have every 
possible help and encouragement from 
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the community. These are practical, 
tangible things we can do. 

But we can do more. We can make 
fuller use than we are doing of the skills, 
the energies, and the experience of our 
older citizens. In some communities, for 
example, retired businessmen have or- 
ganized themselves to provide business 
help and advice to younger men, giving 
them the benefit of their own experience 
with gratifying results’ In many cases, 
we could call on older people more than 
we do for a part in our many voluntary 
civic enterprises. In countless ways we 
can recognize and welcome their contri- 
bution, to our mutual benefit. Our older 
people are assets to the community, and 
they are people with rights of their own. 
They deserve a place in the sun instead 
of a rocking chair in the shadows. We 
all gain by granting it to them. 

All I have said here is based on my 
firm conviction that today, and even 
more in the future, the needs and prob- 
lems of our older citizens represent one 
of the great challenges of our time. I 
could, at great length, list the inventory 
of our failure so far to meet it. Yet what 
is more important than these facts and 
figures is the real human predicament 
that lies behind the figures. These are 
our people, the fathers and mothers 
whom, in the biblical commandment, we 
are enjoined to honor. We have paid 
them scant honor. I cannot, in words, 
sufficiently convey my own sense of 
urgency about the unnecessary suffer- 
ing—the humiliating want and corrosive 
insecurity, the demoralizing sense of not 
being wanted, of being cast aside and 
forgotten—that exist far too often now 
and will continue to exist until we act 
to eliminate their causes. 

I believe that these are, too often, for- 
gotten men and women. I do not believe 
that in good conscience or in common- 
sense we can allow this to go on. I do 
not pretend to know how we are to meet 
this problem in all the details. None of 
us knows all the answers in this big and 
difficult field. We do not know nearly 
as much as we should. 

But I do know this. If we are going 
to get anything accomplished, if we are 
going to learn more and act wisely and 
do the best possible job of what must be 
done, then we should get started now and 
get started by putting some people to 
work on these problems, with some 
money to do the job. And let us get 
organized so that all of us—thk?2 National 
Government, the States, and the local 
communities—are working together with 
a common purpose and common ener- 
gies, to write and realize this bill of rights 
for older people. 
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The Mistakes of the Hoover Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 


~ der permission to extend my remarks, I 


include the following article entitled 
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“The Mistakes of the Hoover Commis- 
sion” prepared by me and appearing in 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States magazine of March 1956: 


THE MISTAKES OF THE HOOVER COMMISSION 


(By Joun W. McCormack, majority leader, 
U. S. House of Representatives) 


I am particularly pleased to contribute 
this article to VFW magazine, doing so at 
the invitation of Commander in Chief Timo- 
thy J. Murphy, who has been a close and 
valued friend of mine for many years. 

Commander in Chief Murphy is not only 
one of our outstanding citizens, but one of 
the greatest advocates the veterans have in 
our country. 

Commander in Chief Murphy and I are in 
complete agreement on a subject that we 
both consider to be of vital importance to all 
of the veterans of our country, about 22 mil- 
lion in number. We are both opposed to the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
relative to the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital and medical program and the operation 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 

In my 28 years in the Congress, it has been 
my pleasure and privilege to help enact into 
law the great veterans’ benefit program that 
we have today. This program is a very ex- 
cellent one, with improvements that must be 
made from time to time. It is a program 
which I can assure the readers has only be- 
come law after full and deliberate study by 
the able lawmakers of the past three 
decades. 

During this period, with few exceptions, 
such as the Economy Act of 1933 which I vot- 
ed against, the Congress has enacted a gen- 
erally fair and equitable set of laws for vet- 
erans. It is true that there have been some 
inequities which from time to time have been 
corrected or taken care of, and there are a 
few that still should be taken care of; but 
all in all, we have a good set of veterans’ laws. 

We suddenly find that a study group— 
the Hoover Commission, if the majority of 
the members of the Commission had their 
way—would write off much of the fine work 
of many Congresses of the past. We find 
that this commission, in a handful of ill- 
considered conclusions, which it incorporates 
into recommendations, would strike a death 
blow to the justifiable rights of our veterans. 

In passing, and yet important, I might say 
that many of these recommendations have 
failed to gain even the support of the agency 
that would have to administer them—the 
Veterans’ Administration. I think I can 
confidently predict that the Congress will 
attach very little importance to the recom- 
mendations that have been made by this 
Commission. 3 


None of us oppose any recommendations 
or actions, whatever their source, that will 
provide better services for our veterans; but 
in connection with any recommendations 
that will eliminate existing veterans’ bene- 
fits, I am unalterably opposed to them, and 
particularly when we consider that under 
the guise of economy—which should properly 
be termed false economy—results will flow 
that would be an injustice to our veterans 
and their dependents. 

I consider it a grave mistake on the part 
of the Hoover Commission in the making of 
its recommendations in relation to our vet- 
erans. In my opinion, this Commission has 
played into the hands of those persons who 
are always trying to stir up public opinion 
against veterans in an effort to take away 
from them benefits that a grateful country 
owes to them. „We know that the ultimate 
goal of the antiveteran forces in the coun- 
try is the eventual eradication of veterans’ 
benefits from our Federal statutes. I can- 
not picture Congress being a party to any 
such action. 

The goal of the Hoover Commission is a 
limited veterans’ hospital and medical pro- 
gram for service-connected disabled veterans 
only, under the supervision of a Federal Ad- 
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visory Council of Health. There are some 
who even advocate the more disturbing goal 
of the transfer of the veterans’ hospital and 
medical program to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; in which 
case, veterans would lose their identities. 

In its report on Federal medical services, 
the Commission’s first recommendation was 
that the President appoint a Federal Ad- 
visory Council of Health. There is consid- 
erable doubt in the minds of those who di- 
rect the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
and medical program, and certainly in my 
mind also, as to the degree of authority the 
Commission intends for a Federal Advisory 
Council. At no time does the Commission 
say that the Council would not attempt to 
supervise the operations of the various agen- 
cies, including the Veterans’ Administration. 
As I remember, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, in its comment on the proposed Ad- 
visory Council, said it should be emphasized 
that such a Council, if established, should 
be restricted to advisory functions as distin- 
guished from supervision of agency opera- 
tions. In my opinion, the best way to stop 
any confusion at all is to defeat any effort 
to create an Advisory Council. 

To achieve its goal of limited government 
hospital and medical care for only the service- 
connected disabled veterans, the Hoover 
Commission recommended the closing and 
disposition of all VA hospitals which can no 
longer be operated “effectively and economic- 
ally,” a withdrawal of authorized construc- 
tion funds, and a halt in the construction of 
additional veterans’ general hospitals. Inas- 
much as veterans with non-service-connected 
disabilities are treated on a “beds available” 
basis, fewer hospitals would mean fewer non- 
service-connected patients. Of course, the 
Commission. overlooks the fact that if this 
should happen, there would be a tremendous 
increase in the cost of the hospitalization and 
treatment of service-connected patients. 

As I view it, the Hoover Commission insists 
upon reading into Federal statutes some- 
thing that is not there, and which the Con- 
gress has consistently refused to include. 
The Commission recommded that the state- 
ment (VA Form 10-P-10, together with its 
addendum) of a veteran of his inability to 
pay for hospitalization for non-service-con- 
nected disabilities should be subject to veri- 
fication; and that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion be authorized to collect in case such a 
statement is not substantiated. 

Not content with limiting this recommen- 
dation to non-service-connected disabled 
veterans, the Commission suggested that 
veterans having service-connected disabil- 
ities, but who might need treatment of non- 
service-connected disabilities, also be re- 
quired to sign the inability-to-pay statement. 
The Commission would make no distinction. 

To compound its unsound recommenda- 
tions, the Commission offered the incredible 
recommendation that the veterans should 
assume a liability to pay for care of his non- 
service-connected disability at some reason- 
able time in the future. There was no clari- 
fication of what “some reasonable time in the 
future” might be. 

It was further suggested that outpatient 
care be furnished indigent veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities, but that they 
too, be required to pay for this care—when 
able—at some time in the future. All of this, 
and the foregoing, adds up to recommending 
that the Veterans’ Administration should 
go into the business of selling hospitalization 
and medical treatment to veterans. 

The Commission would give the unsavory 
chore of passing the laws providing for the 
collection of these obligations to the Con- 
gress. This is one legislative proposal that 
I do not believe Congress would touch with 
the proverbial “10-foot-pole.” 

I wish to assure Commander in Chief 
Murphy, and the one and one-quarter million 
members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
that I, as one member of Congress, and as a 
veteran, will not be part of parcel to any 
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move to dismember the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the veterans’ benefit program—the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
notwithstanding. 


Should Economics or Politics Control the 
Develoment of our Water Resources 
and Power? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, here is the 
Writing of a man who needs no introduc- 
tion to this House. Adm. Ben Moreell 
Spoke to the Economic Club of Detroit on 
January 16, 1956, as follows: 

SHOULD Economics or Pourrics CONTROL THE 
OPMENT OF OUR WATER RESOURCES AND 

PowrEr? 

(Address by Adm. Ben Moreell to the Eco- 

nomic Club of Detroit, January 16, 1956) 


< The development of our Nation's water 
esources, including hydroelectric power, 
Covers a vast field, in terms of variety of 

ctions as well as geographical dispersion. 

e result is that each region is tempted to 
interest itself only in those projects which 
appear to have a direct bearing on its own 
Pay. The thought is, apparently, that 

each region takes care of itself, the over- 
all needs of the country will be met. 

This is good economic theory and practice, 
Provided each region does its own financing 
and, also, assumes responsibility for the suc- 
cess or failure of its projects. But when one 
aa more regions draw their financial needs 

rom the rest of the country, with little or 
no direct return to those who pay the bill, 
a with no acceptance of responsibility for 
aa results, all of us who pay taxes have a 
ital stake in what goes on. 

Teh in the United States fell heir to a 
oanfult part of the earth’s surface. To 

Ose who come after us, our children and 
their descendants, we want to transmit this 
country improved—or at least unimpaired. 

e meaning of conservation boils down to 
i S—the preservation of our country’s re- 
Se on so that those who follow us may have 
least the same advantages we have had. 
mservation means the most economic use 
Our resources. Uneconomic conservation 


& contradiction in terms. Uneconomic . 


Conservation is what you get when political 
paculations gain the upper hand in plans 
Or the development of our water resources 
and power. Any conservation program un- 
dertaken for political reasons means an un- 
economic use of our natural resources; it 
means waste. 

It follows, therefore, that an overall ap- 
Praisal of the Nation’s water resource pro- 
ya is a matter of great concern, whether 
Clin We are directly interested in any spe- 

Project. Such an appraisal was the 
Ary objective of the Task Force on 
Con Resources and Power of the Hoover 
in mmission from the ‘time it was organized, 
ae jotober 1953, to the date of submission 

ts report in May 1955. 
con report was the result of 18 months of 
8 msive labors by 26 task force members, 

Consultants and an administrative, en- 
sists g, and research staff of 40. It con- 

of 1,800 pages of printed text, supple- 
mented by many charts, tables, and maps. 

Ph ess our studies, we concluded that all 
ns who wish (1) to restrict Government 
its proper functions in a capitalistic sys- 
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tem of private competitive enterprise; (2) to 
increase the efficiency of Government op- 
erations; (3) to lighten the burden of op- 
pressive taxation which is now eroding initi- 
ative and destroying incentive in our busi- 
ness community; and (4) to eliminate the 
moral decay which always results when a 
people succumbs to the seduction of Gov- 
ernment subsidies, should take a critical 
look at the history and current operations 
of our Federal Government in this field. For 
there are some disturbing implications in 
the data we uncovered. 

First, with respect to the magnitude of 
Government spending. Since 1824, a total of 
$14.3 billion has been spent, of which $11.6 
billion is for capital outlay. In addition, a 
very conservative estimate of the backlog of 
projects already authorized or under consid- 
eration is-in excess of $70 billion for capital 
outlay alone. To this should be added an- 
nual operating and maintenance charges of 
indeterminate amount. 

Second, as to the rate of expenditure. 
In the first 96 years, up to 1920, only 8 per- 
cent of the $14.3 billion total had been spent. 
Between 1920 and 1930, 6 percent was spent, 
and since 1930, 86 percent of the spending 
has taken place, with the bulk of it, 68 
percent crowded mostly into the postwar 
years. The rate of expenditure seems to be 
doubling about every 10 years.  _ 

Third, as competition increases between 
Federal agencies for funds and prestige, and 
between regions for Government subsidies, 
the economic worth of the individual proj- 
ects is on a sharply declining scale. 

Fourth, many Federal and local officials 
appear to lack knowledge of and demon- 
strate an increasing indifference to what con- 
stitutes the national interest. Projects 
which are obviously of little economic value 
are pushed vigorously without regard to a 
chronically unbalanced Federal budget and 
a rapidly growing national debt. 

Fifth, there is a sharply accelerating trans- 
fer of political, economic, and social power 
from local communities and States to the 
Federal Government. This is an inevitable 
consequence of the abdication by the States, 
in favor of the Federal Government of their 
right and responsibility to control their own 
growth and progress. 

Sixth, there is a dangerous ambition on 
the part of bureaucrats and their Socialist 
supporters to project Government farther 
and farther into activities which, until re- 
cently, had been looked upon as the domain 
of private enterprise. You are no doubt 
familiar with what is happening in this 
respect in the power industry, and which 
gives rise to certain important questions. 
Should Government engage in business? 
Should it engage in business in competi- 
tion with its citizens? If so, what busi- 
nesses and to what extent? If it is proper 
for Government to enter one business, why 
not any business, or all business? In your 
business could you compete with Govern- 
ment, which has the use of controlled low 
cost money, pays no taxes (Federal, State 
or local) and provides other hidden subsi- 
dies? If we go down this road, where is the 
stopping point? 

The report of our task force covered these 
four principal areas, in each of which’ the 
Federal Government is heavily involved: 

1. Power generation and distribution, in- 
cluding atomic power. 

2. Reclamation and water supply, includ- 
ing domestic and industrial water supply, 
irrigation, water pollution abatement, rec- 
reational projects, fish and wildlief. proj- 
ects, and drainage. 

3. Flood control, including water retarda- 
tion projects and upstream watershed treat- 
ment. 

4. Improvements to water navigation, in- 
cluding inland water transportation and 
beach erosion. 

It is evident that these activities are of 
such wide scope that they could blanket 
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the country with an assortment of projects 
of all sizes and varieties; they could be 
used to appeal to the special interest of al- 
most any region. Here is a potential “Christ- 
mas tree,” with the Federal Government 
acting the role of Santa Claus, and a pres- 
ent for everyone, provided, of course, that 
they are all good little children and do what 
they are told. 

Our task force reached 10 principal. find- 
ings. Among them were these two: 

First: “The Federal Government has used 
water resources and power development proj- 
ects, which should be undertaken exclu- 
sively for economic purposes, to accomplish 
indirect social and political ends.” 

Second: “The Federal Government has 
planned, constructed, and paid for water 
resource and power development projects 
which are economically unsound and hence 
waste the national wealth.” 

We started with the assumption that eco- 
nomics rather than politics should control 
the development of our Nation’s water re- 
sources and power. Which does actually con- 
trol? The answer to that question is of 
vital importance to our business community 
and, in fact, to our whole social structure. 

I am a stanch advocate of the sound 
economic development of our natural re- 
sources. I believe we can maintain our na- 
tional strength only by proper conservation 
of those resources. But I have found that, 
in many instances, politics has the con- 
trolling decision. 

The result is that many of our citizens 
have been enticed into an indecent competi- 
tion wherein political pressures are used in 
order to gain economic advantage. Many of 
us are not willing to rely on our own worth 
and efforts but prefer Government subsidies 
which are taken from our helpless neighbors 
by means of compulsory taxation. 

This is the very antithesis of the golden 
rule which we’ appear to have adapted to 
modern conditions and our own selfish pur- 
poses so as to read, “Thou shalt do others 
* * * if thou canst get away with it.” 

The fashionable slogan seems to be, 
“Gimme—something for nothing.” But the 
Government has nothing of its own to give. 
What it gives, it has taken away from some- 
one else. This means the destruction of a 
moral as well as an economic value. The 
moral value is that embodied in the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution which pro- 
hibits depriving a citizen of his lawfully ac- 
quired property without due process of law. 
The economic value is the incentive for con- 
tinued production which is destroyed when 
taxes become oppressive. 

The statements made at the hearings 
which our task force conducted throughout 
the country lead to the conclusion that 
many of our people have developed a blind 
faith in omnipotent government and a firm 
belief in the concept that no one has to pay 
for Government favors—old-age payments, 
hospitalization, polio vaccine, public works, 
school aid, flood control. With this goes the 
concept that the Government can do every- 
thing much cheaper and better—whether it 
be building houses, making and selling elec- 
tric power, lending money, controlling the 
economy or what not. But this faith in Gov- 
ernment as an economic wizard is founded 
on-sand. Government is society’s agent for 
keeping the peace. All it can do in the eco- 
nomic sphere is transfer wealth from one 
set of pockets to another. 

I shall try to illustrate these points by 
citing specific examples in the various fields 
of water-resource development, in chrono- 
logical order of Federal entry into them. 
IMPROVEMENTS TO WATER NAVIGATION, INCLUD- 

ING INLAND WATER TRANSPORTATION AND 

BEACH EROSION 

In 1820, Congress authorized a survey of 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and, in 1824, 
appropriated funds for removing obstruc- 
tions in those streams, From that modest, 
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beginning, the program has spread to include 
most of the Nation’s rivers, the harbors of 
the three coasts, and the Great Lakes. Up 
to June 30, 1954, the amounts spent and 
appropriated for capital improvements total 
$3.1 billion, with prospective appropriations 
required to complete these works of $5.2 bil- 
lion. To these sums should be added $1.7 
billion spent for operation and maintenance. 
Practically all of these funds were supplied 
by the Federal Government. Participation 
by local interests amounted to about 2 
percent. 

Most of the work was performed by the 
Army engineers under specific authoriza- 
tions of the Congress. In 1935, Congress 
made a general assignment of this function 
to the Army engineers. 

In its reports to Congress, the engineers 
developed a procedure of estimating the ben- 
efits from proposed improvements and com- 
paring them with estimated costs, thus es- 
tablishing a so-called benefit-cost ratio. 
There is no standard pattern for estimating 
benefits which would permit the determi- 
nation of the relative merits of projects. In 
many instances, the evaluation of benefits 
has been omitted entirely and recommenda- 
tions are supported only by some Mother 
Hubbard statement, such as “Thus it can 
readily be seen that the project is justified,” 
this insight being achieved, presumably, by 
a process of divine revelation. 

In 1946, the Army engineers recommended 
the construction of a deep-draft channel in 
the Sacramento River between San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento, Calif., at an estimated 
cost of $10,742,000. The benefit-cost ratio 
was estimated as practically unity, i. e., esti- 
mated benefits and costs were the same. 

The Bureau of the Budget wrote a scath- 
ing criticism of the project and questioned 
the validity of the estimates. Nevertheless, 
Congress authorized the project. By the 
time funds to start the construction were 
appropriated in 1949, the cost estimate had 
advanced 60 percent, to $16 million. Last 
July, Congress appropriated an additional 
$500,000 to continue the work, although the 
project had not been included in the Presi- 
dent's budget. But, by that time, the cost 
estimate had risen to $35,300,000, more than 
three times the original estimate, with no 
change in the scope of the work. 

Although the Army engineers still esti- 
mate a slightly favorable benefit-cost ratio, 
in spite of the vastly increased costs, a study 
by California shipping interests indicates 
that the total annual benefits are about half 
those estimated by the engineers. This leads 
to a benefit-cost ratio of 0.53 to 1.0; i. e., 
for every dollar of Federal money invested 
in the project, someone will receive a benefit 
of only 53 cents. 

But there is more to this story. Several 
years ago, the California Senate studied the 
port facilities in the San Francisco Bay area 
and estimated that the capacity of these fa- 
cilities was, 25 percent to 50 percent more 
than was currently required. It found that 
3 of the existing 6 ports had operated at a 
net deficit over a 20-year period, and that 
dry cargo in 1949 had decreased more than 
one-third from the 1925 to 1940 average. 


Nevertheless, the Sacramento Port District 
has voted a bond issue of $3%4 million for 
new port facilities and now insists that un-) 
less the Federal Government proceeds with 
its part of the work, including river improve- 
ment and a seventh port, at a total cost of 
#35 million, it will be breaking faith with 
Sacramento, 

This could hardly be called sound eco- 
nomics. However, there are many economi- 
cally sound navigation projects, particularly 
at our major seacoast harbors and most of 
the Great Lakes developments. It is evident 
that politically motivated projects, such as 
the Sacramento River, jeopardize the prose- 
cution of those which are sound and should 
be constructed. 
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Here is another one; improvement of the 
Arkansas River, an outstanding example of 
political boondoggling. 

In 1946, Congress adopted a generalized 
proposal to improve the Arkansas River. 
The project was justified by estimating that 
three-fourths of the benefits would be derived 
from savings in transportation costs. The 
Army Board of- Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors refused to give the project its 
blessing on the ground that benefits to be 
derived from the navigation part of the proj- 
ect were doubtful. But the Chief of Engi- 


‘neers disagreed with the Board and recom- 


mended the entire multiple-purpose project, 
which provided for a 9-foot channel, reser- 
voirs, hydropower, fiood control, etc., at an 
estimated cost of $435 million. 

I will not bore you with the statistics on 
the alleged transportation benefits. They 
border on the fantastic. 

At the present time, the official estimated 
cost is slightly over $900 million for the 
whole multiple-purpose project. However, 
a $7-million survey of the area has recently 
been completed and the new program is now 
being studied. The navigation feature alone 
is now estimated to cost $1 billion. 

Last summer, Congress appropriated 
$1,900,000 to start work on three structures 
for this project. These structures will cost 
$279 million but, more important, they will 
commit us to what is almost sure to be at 
least a $2 billion project. 

Our task force found that navigation proj- 
ects are frequently promoted by local inter- 
ests in order to secure lower rail-freight rates 
and that the revenue deficiency of the rail- 
roads, resulting from this subsidized com- 
petition, is usually made up by charging ex- 
cessively high rates to other communities 
which cannot hitch a ride on the Federal 
gravy train. This harmful effect on other 
communities is never considered in estimat- 
ing the benefits of the improvements. A 
similar effect is obtained when industries are 
drawn away from existing locations to locate 
on navigable streams because their freight 
costs would be subsidized by Federal taxes 
derived, in part, from the communities which 
have thus been hurt. This is tantamount 
to forcing a man to dig his own grave before 
you shoot him. 

Up to the present, costly navigation proj- 
ects have been financed almost entirely by 
the Federal Government without charge to 
beneficiaries. Some Federal agencies have 
promoted navigation projects which have 
little economic justification, in order to ob- 
tain subsidies for hydroelectric or recla- 
mation projects, thus reducing the amounts 
to be repaid by the latter. 


FLOOD CONTROL, INCLUDING WATER RETARDATION 
PROJECTS AND UPSTREAM WATERSHED TREAT- 
MENT 


Mankind has had to struggle to protect 
itself from flood damage since prehistoric 
days. History records that the first civiliza- 
tions were established in river valleys where 
rich alluvial soil was deposited on the flood 
plains and where the inhabitants could 
readily . retreat to higher ground during 
floods, to return when the waters had re- 
ceded. 


Until 1917, the Federal Government did not 
undertake any works solely for flood damage 
abatement. River improvements were done 
in the name of navigation. In that year, 
Congress authorized flood-control programs 
for the Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers. 
However, it was not until 1936 that flood 
control was taken over as a Federal responsi- 
bility on a broad scale. Since 1917, the Gov- 
ernment has spent approximately $3.3 bil- 
lions for this purpose, 

Another $7.6 billion will be required to 
complete projects now specifically author- 
ized, and, under the Hope-Aiken upstream 
fiood-control program the task force esti- 
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mated an additional capital expenditure of 
$17 billions. 

To date, the contribution by local inter- 
ests is approximately 6 percent. 

The 1936 act specified that if the estimated 
benefits to whomsoever they might accrue 
exceeded the estimated costs, the Federal 
Government should undertake flood-control 
development. But Congress never estab- 
lished any precise definition of “benefits” and 
the Federal agencies have never come into 
agreement on this subject. The result is 
that the amount of benefits to be obtained 
from any specific project is dependent almost 
entirely upon the ingenuity of the Govern- 
ment estimator. Estimating direct or mone- 
tary benefits can usually be done with a fair 
degree of accuracy but when the skilled 
evaluator of so-called indirect or secondary 
benefits hits his stride, the sky is the limit. 
He finds no difficulty in assigning specific 
dollar values for mental, moral, physical, 
intellectual, psychic, social, global and cos- 
mic satisfactions which will be derived by 
individuals and groups from the projects he 
is justifying. 

Let us take a look at the country’s No. 1 
flood control project, the lower Mississippi 
River. The earliest settlers in this valley 
constructed levees to protect their land and 
structures. In 1927, a great flood drew na- 
tional attention to the river and the country 
rose as one man to contribute to the relief 
of the sufferers. The Honorable Herbert 
Hoover, at that time Secretary of Commerce, 
was placed in charge of the relief program 
and accomplished it with admirable eff- 
ciency, at low cost and without Government 
funds. 

The Army engineers undertook a stvdy to 
devise a single comprehensive plan of con- 
trol. In 1928, Congress authorized the Jad- 
win plan, whose purpose was to protect the 
lands of the valley from Cairo, Ill., to New 
Orleans, by levees, supplemented by flood- 
ways at a few crucial points; the whole plan 
estimated to cost $325 million. Eight years 
later, Congress adopted a modified plan 
which increased the cost by $272 million, 
making a total of $597 million. The modi- 
fication was needed largely because political 
pressures had made it impracticable to con- 
struct floodways where they were originally 
proposed. : 

There is a formal processing procedure for 
river and harbor and flood-control projects 
prescribed by law and designed to weed out 


“unworthy projects and, when this procedure 


is followed, it is fairly effective. 

But what happened on the Mississippi? 
Between 1928 and 1954, there were nine sep- 
arate laws which provided for authorizations, 
modifications, or extensions of the project 
and which approved 46 specific items. Of 
these, 15 were not supported either by pub- 
lic document. or other reports of the Army 
engineers. Two were supported only by re- 
ports contained in committee documents of 
restricted distribution and one by an unpub- 
lished report. 

The 46 items increased the authorized cost 
of the project from the original $325 million 
to more than $1,327 million. The 15 items 
which lacked the support of an engineering 
report accounted for $336 million of the 
increase. 

But there were other items which had the 
Support of an engineer’s report. One of 
these authorized the improvement of Mem- 
phis Harbor at a cost of $17,120,000. The 
Bureau of the Budget, in 1946, stated that 
construction of this project prior to other 
already authorized projects would not be in 
accord with the President’s program... But 
the project has become buried in the overall 
flood-control project and, in 1954, the Chief 
of Engineers reported that the Memphis 
Harbor project was 58 percent complete. 

The Mississippi River Commission, in re¢-- 
ommending the Memphis project, stated that 
the construction would be detrimental to 
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the existing flood-control project and would 
Tequire additional expenditures for corrective 
Works. Yet there was no suggestion that any 
non-Federal agency bear any part of the cost. 

Briefly, this project consists of five parts— 
& closure of a stretch of the Mississippi River 
at Memphis, filling an industrial area of 960 
acres and dredging a protected harbor, chan- 
Nel dredging, building 11 miles of levee, and 
extending a sanitary sewer. While the 
levees; dredging, and river closures have a le- 
8itimate place in flood control and river 
Tegulation, the 960-acre industrial fill at a 
Cost of $614 million an@ the sanitary sewer at 
a cost of $114 million are improvements solely 
for the benefit of local interests. 

T do not mean to detract one iota from the 
Magnificent job of river engineering per- 
formed by the Corps of Engineers in estab- 
lishing control of the 1,100 miles of the 
Alluvial Mississippi River. But, if these un- 
®Conomic “cats and dogs,” which are non- 
essential giveaways, were not tied onto the 
napne project, the economic worth of the 
k tter would be established on ‘a more solid 

asis and it would merit the support of the 
entire country. 
a There are other instances of political in- 
uence in our fiood-control program. 
caor example, a project of dubious merit 
earn added at Baton Rouge, La., by the 1946 
Ct. An artificial channel, 5 miles long, is to 
provide water frontage free from river cur- 
Mri for industrial expansion on upland 
S not subject to flooding, at an esti- 
mated cost of $2 million. This project. will 
nefit only local property owners and it will 
Paid for entirely by the Federal taxpayer. 
Volved in this deal was political maneuver- 
of Saha successfully blocked the criticism 
Co e Bureau of the Budget from going to 
PO i; until after the project was author- 


Another reclamation project which was 
nie arily for the benefit of local land owners 
suthe was labeled “flood control” was 
he Orized at Lake Pontchartrain at an esti- 

“a Federal cost of $3,150,000. 

wae Such projects are not confined to the 
r; it Mississippi. The control of Red Run, 
te butary of the Clinton River near Detroit, 
rae example. While the Federal participa- 
enna Was less than $1 million, the project was 

Ntially one of storm water drainage to 
Pars a private real estate development, 
Clearly, shown in the report of the Corps 
Engineers to Congress. 
easi) e average citizen, if not on his guard, can 
or ae be confused with respect to the value 
eas Cod-control projects. If a dam is well 
able nt and built, and if the cost is reason- 
eas Sound engineering standards, it is 
y to assume that the project, as a whole, 
800d and the alleged benefits worth their 
be ta But the value of flood control cannot 
of ¢ €asured by the engineéring soundness 
It shoe” levees, flood walls, and other works. 
of oe be measured by the increased value 
Unie e land and other property protected. 
higher this property can be converted to a 
er economic use, no real benefit results. 
value tng measure of benefit is the increased 
b the land and property as determined 
© free market. It is of utmost im- 
Gee? in evaluating flood-control meas- 
gran aoe to be distracted by structural 

Th eur or appeals to emotion. 
of s recent series of floods in various parts 
our Mee have aroused the sympathy of 
a res izens, and properly so. All of us have 
time Po sihility to help our neighbors in 
Volun disaster. But this help should be 

I randy and from our own resources. 
to bana no criticism of the man who wants 
shore d on the edge of the river or the lake 

nei I have no complaint with the indus- 
lang wy erects its plant in the low-cost 
by buil the flood plain, provided, only, that 
h ding there it does not create a public 
How, or a nuisance to others. 
cono ever, when one chooses to obtain the 
mic and social advantages of such loca- 
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tions, he should be willing to accept the risks 
incident to his choice. If he insists on tak- 
ing some of the land which belongs to the 
river, he must realize that if nature is left 
to itself, the river will occasionally claim its 
right of occupancy. If he wants to under- 
take works to control the river and reclaim 
the land permanently, all credit to him. 
But I question the soundness and propriety 
of his approach if he expects to defer neces- 
sary protective works until he can obtain a 
Government subsidy of tax funds exacted 
from the more prudent man who builds on 
the hill back from the river and the industry 
that has located its plant on safer ground— 
at a higher cost. 

Occupany of flood plains by humans can 
be avoided or controlled in such manner as 
to eliminate or largely reduce the hazard. 
The task force has made specific recom- 
mendations in this respect. I sincerely trust 
that’ the structures recently destroyed by 
floods will not again be rebuilt in the river 
beds. But, more important than this, in re- 
building and occupying river lands which 
the inhabitants know will be taken over from 
time to time by the river, those who wish 
to do so should take necessary measures 
among themselves for action to provide 
mutual protection. Procrastination until 
some politician assures them that tax funds 
will be used to subsidize the protective works 
will only lead to future disaster. 

The task force found that the successive 
flood control acts have become a catchall 
for legislative authorizations covering a wide 
variety of activities, including the genera- 
tion and marketing of power, the reclama- 
tion of land, the provision of domestic and 
industrial water supplies, the improvement 
of navigation and the enhancement of recre- 
ational and wildlife resources. Benefits 
other than flood damage reduction consti- 
tute a large proportion of the total benefits 
claimed for the Corps of Engineers flood 
control program, as a whole. In a few in- 
stances, projects authorized by the flood 
control acts will have little, if any, effect 
on flood damages. For example, 96 percent 
of the benefits expected to result from the 
Dalles project on the Columbia River will 
be power benefits, although the project was 
authorized as a flood control project. 


RECLAMATION AND WATER SUPPLY, ‘INCLUDING 
DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL WATER SUPPLY, 
IRRIGATION, WATER POLLUTION ABATEMENT, 
RECREATIONAL PROJECTS, FISH AND WILDLIFE 
PROJECTS, AND DRAINAGE 


In 1906, the Federal Government entered 
upon an irrigation program under the Rec- 
lamation Project Act for the purpose of 
opening arid public lands to settlement and 
agricultural development. The funds for 
the work were to come from the sale of 
public lands and all capital costs were to be 
repaid (without interest) to the Government 
within 10 years. Since 1906 up to June 30, 
1954, the Federal Government has spent for 
its reclamation program $3.1 billions. Of 
this amount, the irrigation features cost 
$1.1 billions for capital improvement, The 
repayments have been approximately $100 
million and no interest costs were ever re- 
paid. The interest costs alone have been 
estimated at $300 million. 

The cost to complete presently authorized 
projects is estimated at $4.1 billions, In ad- 


dition, there are several projects now being - 


considered by the Congress which will cost 
in the billions. 

The original requirement for repayment of 
capital costs by beneficiaries in 10 years has 
been liberalized so that some repayment 
schedules for capital costs alone run to 400 
years. 

With the passage of time, there have been 
many changes in governmental procedures, 
most of which act to facilitate obtaining 
Federal funds for reclamation works. 

In 1939, the Reclamation Project Act 
stated that if the Secretary of the Interior 
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found that a proposed construction had en- 
gineering feasibility and if the reimbursable 
allocations to irrigation, power, and munici- 
pal water supply, together with the non- 
reimbursable allocations to flood control or 
navigation, as determined by the Secretary, 
equaled the total estimated cost of con- 
struction, the project could be approved 
without further authorization by the Con- 
gress. This act opened wide the door of sub- 
sidy by administrative decision, since the 
criteria established afforded much leeway for 
individual judgment. It is a fact that most 
project proposals since that time do not com- 
ply even with the very loose requirements of 
the act. 

Recently, a high-ranking officer of the ad- 
ministration claimed that the reclamation 
program does not actually cost the general 
taxpayer anything to the extent that it is 
financed from the reclamation fund. The 
fund was established in 1902 and was to be 
made up of proceeds from the sale of public 
lands, plus repayments of reclamation proj- 
ect costs. Later, as the fund was found to 
be inadequate, royalties from oil leases and 
other sources were added to it. 

But the big hocus-pocus came in 1938, 
when Congress provided that all funds re- 
ceived by the United States in connection 
with any irrigation project were to go into 
the reclamation fund and that revenues from 
the sale of power could not go into the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury until the construc- 
tion cost of the entire project has been paid 
into the reclamation fund. In other words, 
under this act, the Federal Government puts 
up the money for the reclamation project 
and cannot receive anything in return until 
the reclamation fund is sweetened by an 
amount equal to the cost of the project, even 
though that fund never put up a dime of the 
project cost, 

Do you wonder that I refer to this as a 
“hocus-pocus”? Still a responsible officer of 
Government has recently insulted our in- 
telligence by stating that since projects today 
are largely financed from the reclamation 
fund, they do not cost the taxpayer any- 
thing. 

I realize that irrigation has been a major 
factor in developing the economy of the West. 
The prosperity of El Paso, Fresno, Yakima, 
Boise, Spokane, Phoenix, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, and other urban centers is based on 
irrigation. The importance of irrigation is 
growing in the East, also. But let us re- 
member that the 26 million acres of irrigated 
land is only 7% . percent of the country’s 
total of 350 million acres of cultivated crop- 
land. And over three-quarters of the irri- 
gated acres in this country were developed 
by private enterprise. Still, the Federal 
Government is now struggling hard to spend 
good tax dollars on projects that aren’t worth 
the cost no matter where the money comes 
from. 

For example, about a year ago, Congress 
accepted some weird arithmetic in connec- 
tion with an irrigation project on Foster 
Creek, Wash., which the Interior Depart- 
ment said had a benefit-cost ratio of 6 to 1, 
that is, water users would receive $6 in 
benefits for each $1 spent on the project. 
But, at the same time, the Department said 
that the users could only afford to pay $1 
million for the works which would cost $4 
million. 

This is how they get something for noth- 
ing. The Government puts up the $4 mil- 
lion. The water users pay $1 million over 
a 50-year period. The present worth of the 
repayment, with interest at 214 percent, 
is approximately one-half million. The bal- 
ance of the capital cost will come from power 
revenues from the Chief Joseph Dam, which 
has no connection with the project other 
than the fact that it is in the same general 
area. “Is costs the taxpayers nothing,” the 
Department says. But one is not supposed 
to ask questions about interests costs and 
Federal, State, and local taxes foregone, Ap-=, 
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parently, New Deal financial wizards have 
not yet caught up with the fact that in a 
business enterprise, interest on borrowed 
capital and taxes are costs. 

We have heard much in recent months 
to the effect that the so-called upper Colo- 
rado River storage project is an absolute 
“must.” It is claimed that without it, the 
entire reclamation program is a “dead duck.” 
The project was approved by the Senate in 
the last session of Congress and has been 
favorably reported to the House. Members 
of both political parties are vying with each 
other in their eagerness to support it. 

The upper Colorado River drains parts of 
the States of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and 
New Mexico. The project consists of a num- 
ber of storage dams which would impound 
water for so-called river regulation and for 
the development of power. It contemplates 
10 reservoirs and 33 participating irrigation 
projects. The bill, which passed the Senate, 
proposes immediate construction of 3 of the 
dams and 11 irrigation projects, requiring 
an initial capital outlay of $1.6 billion. For 
the complete project, the latest Government 
estimate is over $3 billion. Based on the 
past record of underestimation of costs, re- 
sponsible authorities estimate that the ulti- 
mate project will cost between $5 and $6 
billion for capital outlay alone, with no al- 
lowance for interest cost or other hidden 
subsidies. : 

The Interior Department has stated that 
for the last 25 years the reservoirs will not 
be needed for river regulation. Others place 
the figure at 50 years. In any event, the 
sole function of the dams for many years 
will be to provide revenues from the sale of 
power to subsidize the irrigation projects 
which would be operated independently of 
the dams. F 
` The projects now under consideration 
would bring in 143,000 new irrigated acres 
and would provide supplemental water for 
243,000 acres already irrigated. The irriga- 
tion costs are estimated at $323,526,000, but 
the water users are asked to repay only $36,- 
546,000, without interest. Someone else will 
have to pay the remaining 88 percent of the 
capital cost and all of the interest charges. 
It is proposed that these moneys be provided 
by power revenues. But the power projects 
cannot pay off their own costs and the irri- 
gation costs simultaneously. One or the 
other must be deferred. The plan now await- 
ing consideration by the House proposes a 
schedule of repayments which provides that 
the power investment be paid off in a period 
of 100 years from the time the power is 
available. This assumes that 6-mill power 
will be marketable for the next 100 years at 
load centers which are 200 to 400 miles away. 


I will not burden you with an account of 
the mathematical gymnastics which have 
been resorted to in order to justify this proj- 
ect, all of which assume that interest costs 
on Treasury borrowings are negligible. But 
it is pertinent to note that while the capital 
cost for direct irrigation on the 11 projects in 
the initial program would range from $200 to 
$800 per acre, comparable land, already irri- 
gated, in this project area is selling for $150 
per acre. The crops proposed to be grown 
are hay, small grains, and pasture for dairy 
cows, sheep, and beef cattle. On a few 
projects, sugar beets and alfalfa would be 
added. At present, grains, sugar beets, dairy 
cows, and sheep are under the price-support 
program. 

Here is a project that would bring 143,000 
new acres into agriculture and would in- 
crease the stability of current agriculture on 
243,000 additionat-acres which is made pos- 
sible only by the investment of $1.6 billion. 
But there are now in the United States at 
least 20 million acres of undeveloped fertile 
land in humid areas which can be developed 
for agriculture by drainage and clearing at a 
total cost of about $175 per acre. In all, there 
are in the United States 350 million acres of 
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cultivated cropland. But, in addition to this, 
there are approximately 134 million acres of 
cropland, about half of which is used only 
for pasture and the other half is neither 
harvested nor pastured. All of this could 
be brought into cultivation at relatively 
small cost. 

And it is particularly pertinent to note 
that during 1953, 1954, and 1955, 31 million 
acres, about 9 percent of all harvested land, 
was taken out of crop use by the Government 
in its farm-support programs. Now, the ad- 
ministration’s new soil-bank program pro- 
poses the retirement of an additional 40 
million acres at an annual cost of $1 bil- 
lion. Yet, for 1956, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion expects to make available for production 
about 50,000 acres in new land. Nor is there 
any indication that they propose to slow 
down the development of new projects. 

In addition to the wasteful expenditure of 
public funds, even greater harm can be done 
by permanently committing precious water 
to uneconomic purposes. The area served by 
the upper Colorado River is rich in oil, oil 
shales, coal, uranium, titanium, and other 
raw materials susceptible of industrial de- 
velopment and all requiring large quantities 
of water. It has been estimated that 1,000 
gallons of water will grow 10 cents worth of 
crops in this area, but would permit the 
production of $5 worth of industrial prod- 
ucts. But once precious water is committed 
to agricultural uses, it would be political sui- 
cide for anyone to propose that it be taken 
away and used for something else. 

If economics, rather than politics, is the 
determining consideration in such projects, 
we need a new definition of the word. 

POWER GENERATION AND DISTRIBUTION, 
INCLUDING ATOMIC POWER 


There probably has been vastly more heat 
generated in the debates on public power 
than by all the electric power produced since 
Edison's first discoveries. 

The Federal Government first entered the 
power business in 1906, when it undertook 
the sale of surplus electric energy developed 
at reclamation projects. The power was sold 


. for what.it would bring. 


In 1928, the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
authorized the payment of the entire de- 
velopment of Hoover Dam from power reve- 
nues, 


In 1933, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
was created and the act provided that the 
cost of the structures be allocated to flood 
control, navigation, and power and that such 
allocations by the Board of Directors be 
final. This opened the door for generous 
allocations to the giveaway functions of navi- 
gation and flood control, which are paid for 
almost entirely by Federal funds. 


The Flood Control Act of 1944 authorized 
the Secretary of the Interior to dispose of ex- 
cess power at the lowest possible rates con- 
sistent with sound business principles. The 
law said, further, “rate schedules shall be 
drawn having regard to the recovery of the 
cost of producing and transmitting such 
electric energy.” But the law did not define 
what is meant by “sound business principles” 
nor did it define “costs” and the definitions 
of these terms have been the subject of 
bitter controversy ever since. Public power 
has now become a potent political issue of 
growing importance. It is, in fact, an ideo- 
logical controversy because it has come to 
be recognized that socialized power can 
easily lead to socialized industry, since the 
control of the allocation of power could be 
used as a powerful weapon to control the 
operations of industry. 

There is no logical reason for the popular 
appeal of public power. But demagogs have 
been able to hoodwink the public into be- 
lieving that it is an important factor in their 
cost of living. Actually, the cost of power to 
the average householder is about 1 percent 
of his family budget, A reduction of only 3 
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percent in his tax bill would pay for his 
power. 

As for manufacturing, except for the elec- 
trochemical and electrometallurgical indus- 
tries, the cost of power averages little more 
than one-half of 1 percent of the product 
value. while for the two industries mentioned 
it averages a little over 10 percent. 

In 1933, the installed capacity of Federal 
power projects was less than 1 percent of 
all electric utilities in the country. By mid- 
1953, the Federal Government had invested 
$2.3 billion in power facilities and had be- 
come the largest single producer, accounting 
for 13.1 percent of the kilowatt-hours gen- 
erated. Federal projects now under con- 
struction and authorized will, by 1960, more 
than double the 1953 capacity and, when all 
are completed, will triple it, reaching a total 
of 35 million kilowatts, at a total cost of $10 
billion. 

Since the end of World War II, investor- 
owned electric companies- have spent ap- 
proximately $20 billion for new facilities, as 
against a total expenditure for power facil- 
ities by the Federal Government, from the 


‘very beginning of its program in 1906 to 


mid-1953, of only $2.3 billion. ‘There is not 
a shadow of a doubt that private industry 
can take care of the country’s needs for elec- 
tric power in peace or in war. 

The primary objective of public power is 
political and, therefore, it must be made to 
appear cheaper than investor-owned power. 
With direct costs the same, the only way an 
advantage can be shown for public power is 
by subsidizing it. Subsidy is a political ne- 
cessity and our studies show that all Federal 
power is subsidized. The subsidy takes one 
or more of the following forms, which are evi- 
denced in lower power rates: 

(a) Use of interest rates which are lower 
than the actual cost of long-term-money and 
risk capital. 

(b) Omission of interest during construc- 
tion. 

(c) Omission of Federal income taxes or 
comparable contribution to the cost of the 
Federal Government. 

(d) With two exceptions (Hoover Dam and 
TVA), omission of all State or local taxes. 

(e) Charging large parts of the initial cap- 
ital costs to wholly subsidized Federal ac- 
tivities such as flood control, navigation, 
fish and wildlife, etc. 

(f) Charging administrative costs, insur- 
ance, and pensions to other Government 
accounts. 


To illustrate my point that political con- 
siderations take precedence in determina- 
tion of hydroelectric power developments, I 
shall mention some examples. 


The Corps of Engineers has built 3 dams 
on the Cumberland River ostensibly for 
flood control and power. The engineers have 
estimated the annual charge for power for 
the 3 projects at $5,112,000. But the sales 
agency, the Southeastern Power Adminis- 
tration, estimates this cost at $4,134,000. 
The estimated average annual power bene- 
fits, based on power values furnished by the 
Federal Power Commission, are $11,540,000. 
But the Southeastern Power Administration 
has contracted to sell the energy to TVA 
at a gross annual revenue of $3,500,000, or 
about 30 percent of its value and between 
60 percent and 80 percent of its cost, as es- 
timated by the Federal agencies themselves. 
This cost assumes that the cost of money 
is 244 percent and no allowance is made for 
Federal, State or local taxes. Interest at 3 
percent, the current long-term Government 
money rate, and taxes would add about 
$2,500,000. 

There are other examples of devious ac- 
counting and skillful evasion of costs in the 
Federal power program. 

Our task force concluded that if all Fed- 
eral power rates were based on power values 
computed according to Federal Power Com- 
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Mission methods, the rates would be in- 
creased by 30 percent and 50 percent. 

The construction of Federal power projects 
as a so-called yardstick to control the 
rates charged by investor-owned utilities is 
a gross deception. I was taught that there 
are 36 inches to the yard. But by virtue of 
failure to include taxes, and because of low 
interest financing and other hidden subsi- 
dies, the yardstick proposed by public power 
Proponents has somewhere in the neighbor- 

of 24 to 27 inches. There is much more 
that I could say about public power as, for 
example: 

(a) That the only areas in the United 
States which face a current or prospective 
Power shortage are those now served pre- 
dominantly by public power. 

(b) That Federal agencies have frequently 
described projects as flood control, reclama- 
tion or navigation measures (all of which 
are heavily subsidized) when their real and 
Obvious purpose is to produce electric power. 

(c) That private power companies, by 
their tax payments, are forced to subsidize 
competing public power. 

(d) That 80 percent of our people who 
Obtain their power from private companies 
Subsidize, in large measure, the 20 percent 
Who are served by public power. 

(e) That private power cannot compete 
With subsidized public power for obvious 
Teasons, which means that as long as the 
Seneral taxpayer is willing to foot the bill 
for the subsidy, the areas served by public 
Power will expand at the expense of areas 
Served by private power. ‘There is the 
equivalent of Gresham's Law on money 

€re—bad power chases out the good. 

I have cited a few examples to illustrate 
MY point that political considerations are, 
for the most part, in control of the develop- 
ment of our national water resources and 
Power. As a result we are wasting the sub- 
Stance of our natural resources and this and 
Tuture generations will pay the penalty of 
Such waste. 
ene question arises—What steps should be 

ken to assure a greater measure of control 

the economic factors? 

ur task force made detailed recommen- 
dations in this matter. Briefly, we recom- 
mended that Congress establish a specific 

e of principles and procedures for deter- 

ning the economic justification and finan- 
cial feasibility of all water-resource projects 
and that all agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be governed thereby. 
th e recommended, also, that planning 
= ould be decentralized to local, State, and 
®gional groups of non-Federal entities who 
wat participate in financing the work. 

e found that one of the best practical tests 
re economic soundness is the extent to which 

© immediate beneficiaries are willing to 
Spend their own money for the alleged 
benefits, 

We recommended the establishment in the 
R ecutive Office of the President of a Water 
nio ources Board which. would resolve con- 

cts between Federal agencies, establish 
Uniform procedures, and insulate the plan- 
me and construction agencies from politi- 
. ~ Pressures. 

Bo e recommended, also, an independent 
Buod of Review to be established in the 
ieh a of the Budget to screen all project 
Roe made by the Water Resources 


e will not permit me to go into the 
details of these proposals. 
fox 4m convinced that until these steps are 
oF an We will continue in our present policies 
fas hi oping our water resources in the old- 
put Oned pork-barrel style, projects being 
wit Over by logrolling and pressures and 
h little regard to merit, economy, or real 
thig o vation of those resources. Changes of 
Ple kind can only come about when the peo- 
adu Understand the issues and insist upon 
nd procedures. Unless the people really 
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want economy and conservation, and are 
willing to make their voices heard, they will 
continue to be fed on so-called free projects, 
paid for with their own money and an in- 
creased public debt. 

Since the publication of our report, and 
as a result of the numerous articles and 
speeches I have made on this subject, T have 
been accused of being opposed to the con- 
servation and development of our country’s 
water resources. I have even been called a 
Fascist, because I once modestly advanced 
the suggestion that those great political 
benefactors who run on platforms of doing 
good for the people should begin, if only on 
a very modest scale, by doing that good with 
their own money. 

In the field of water resources and power 
I stand committed to six basic principles, 
which are: 

1. That we develop our water resources 
only as they are needed and only to meet 
proven economic requirements; 

2. That developments be financed and ad- 
ministered by private enterprise or, if this is 
not feasible, by local governmental units or 
by the States; 

3. That those who benefit pay the cost of 
providing their benefits; 

4. That whatever work is done by the Fed- 
eral Government be done efficiently and eco- 
nomically; 

5. That we do not use the power of the 
Federal Government, as represented by the 
tax collector, to deprive the Federal taxpayer 
of his lawfully acquired property in order to 
finance water-resource projects unless those 
projects will provide a clearly defined and 
demonstrable direct benefit of national 
scope; and 

6. That in every case the activities under- 
taken by the Federal Government be clearly 
within the strictly construed constitutional 
limits of its authority. 

I am aware that this platform is poorly 
designed to attract the support of those who 
believe in special privilege for political pres- 
sure groups. Nevertheless, I am prepared to 
stand on it. 


The Charge Is Trespassing: Manifesto 
States Principle of Widespread Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the whole 
South, as well as many people in other 
sections of the country, are becoming 
more aware and therefore more alarmed 
over the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court attempting to outlaw segregation 
in the public schools of this country. 

Since the manifesto a few days ago by 
101 Members of Congress on this subject, 
there have been literally hundreds of 
editorials approving this action. This 
demonstrates what we have long con- 
tended, namely, that our people were 
praying for leadership. Now that the 
manifesto has been subscribed, they are 
asserting themselves through every 
forum available. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, we 
submit a splendid and timely editorial 
from the Nashville Banner under date 
of March 20. The editor of this splendid 
paper is to be congratulated upon his ap- 
praisal of the situation. 
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The editorial follows: >| 


The Constitution of the United States not 
having been abolished—or abridged to 
change any of its basic points—this is what 
its first paragraph still declares: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” 

There should be no necessity of reminder 
on that. However, in recent years, by rulings 
of the Supreme Court, one might almost 
imagine the specification had been abrogated 
and that Congress had abdicated the law-~ 
making function. 

The judiciary should take a look, for there 
it is—neither by attribution nor inference 
assigning to the bench any prerogatives of 
the legislature. The trespass of an over- 
stepped authority setting the judicial foot 
on lawmaking domain is exactly as violative 
of the metes and bounds of constitutional 
government as would be congressional in- 
trusion usurping authority of the bench. 

That in substance is the poin made, and 
beyond refutation, by the manifesto filed by 
southern Congressmen in challenge of the 
Supreme Court ruling of May 17, 1954, ` 

Namely, the indictment rings with the 
charge that the tribunal overstepped. its 
jurisdiction—quitting the judicial premises 
to tramp heavily and illegally upon the 
legislative. 

When that is pointed out, it should give 
deeper meaning for this document and its 
principle to States and regions unconcerned 
about segregation as such. For it can readily 
be seen that once the bars are down which 
historically have restrained the respective 
branches of Federal Government from en- 
croaching, or usurpating powers, the danger 
of trespass is against all. 

Actually, the segregation issue is only in- 
cidental to the larger case presented in this 
manifesto. For it is not hard to demon- 
strate that in this action dictating to the 
States the rules governing public-school en- 
rollment, the blow inflicted is upon powers 
and functions reserved by the States when 
the Constitution was written. And Con- 
gress did not do the transgressing. The only 
Federal agency ever endowed with legislative 
power has declined consistently to legislate 
in that particular—on the ground surely 
that it is a State right, authority, and 
responsibility. 

It is not, note it, just a matter of being 
either for or against segregation. The issue 
is more fundamental than that. 

If the Supreme Court has the authority | 
to legislate—or to act in a manner tanta- 
mount to that by construing the Consti- 
tution—where does that power stop? If 
the authority exists, it is as broad as the 
whole province of legislative action. 

Once before it became necessary for Con- 
gress to act in renunciation of a Supreme 
Court decision—at that time, too, to clarify 
a point which the lawmaking body had rè- 
fused to authenticate with law. That was 
Mr. Truman’s wild claim to possession of the 
tidelands property. As President he had 
sought to enact legislation to that end; 
failing that, he got a ruling through the 
Court validating the Federal claim to that 
oil-bearing land. It was clear to legal minds, 
and to students of the Constitution, that 
the Court had overstepped its authority. 
So it became necessary for Congress to pass 
a law restoring the lands to State owner- 
ship. 

It never is safe to risk a principle on 
eccentric interpretation. 

America must have realized that after, by 
a narrow margin, the Court in 1952 struck 
down Mr. Truman’s imperial claim to in- 
herent powers by which, regardless of law, 
he seized the steel industry. 

It bears repeating, and other areas should 
see it, the issue is not segregation as such— 
though that conforms with custom and tra- j 
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dition of the South. The aim of this mani- 
festo is not some retaliatory action on the 
part of a Jeffersonian American element that 
has been maligned for its political funda- 
mentalism. The issue is whether the Su- 
preme Court shall usurp authority belong- 
ing to that separate and equal branch of 
the Government—whether, in other words, 
it ends by a transgression the segregation 
of govenmental units into their respective 
areas of jurisdiction. 

Speaking of segregation, the Founding 
Fathers evidently believed in it. In the 
instrument of organic law they clearly in- 
tended to segregate the three branch of Gov- 
ernment—executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial—from one aonther. 

That is why, in the Banner’s view, it is 
important, too, to proceed with the move of 
interposition. 

That dé not a hostile action. It simply 
proposes that if the Federal Government is 
to regulate enrollments and attendant rules 

Lin our public schools, the Constitution 
should specifically state that by an amend- 
ment. 

If Congress feels that way, surely it will 
initiate the action whereby such a rider for 
the Constitution will be submitted to the 
States for ratification or rejection. 

If regulatory power is to be in Federal 
hands, reper be put there by a formal 
vote of the people and not by a quasi- 
legislative act by the Supreme Court. 


Role of the Antarctic, the World’s Last 
Outpost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
would appear that the Antarctic is not 
covered by the Monroe Doctrine and 
that it is wide open for all comers to 
stake claims on it. Will they? i 

During World War II, it is said that 
Hitler’s submarines refueled from dumps 
in the Antarctic. 

The question is, in the next foray, 
Would it avail an unfriendly force to 
set up missile bases on the Antarctic to 
knock out any war effectiveness of South 
America, Africa, and Australia? A 
power astride the Antarctic would look 
-down the throat of Australia, Africa, 
and South America. To date, wars have 
been fought and battlelines moved from 
east to west and from west to east. 
Note Islam’s sweep from China to France 
and Hitler’s dash from Dakar to the 
gates of Cairo, not to mention Napo- 
leon’s nemesis from Paris to Moscow. 

In our time, we moved from Pearl 
-Harbor to Africa, from Dieppe to D-day, 
thence to Japan. Do the Reds now 
move, in the way of Islam, from China 
to Paris via the Mediterranean Basin? 
And will they move south to Africa via 
the Middle East, knocking out South 
America and Australia from the Ant- 
arctic as they go? 

Had the four horsemen of World 
War II moved north and south instead 
of east and west, what would have hap- 
pened? Had Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, 
and Tojo, in 1939, moved directly south, 
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would Africa, Australia, and South 
America have remained so secure for the 
free world? 

Should some future horsemen in their 
sweep against freedom, retrieve the 
errors of World War II, and couple with 
their drive from China to Paris a knock- 
out blow from the Antarctic against 
Australia and South America, as they 
move south on Africa, from Cairo to 
Cape, how ready would be be to blunt 
their thrust? 

While scientists make soundings of the 
universe on the Antarctic in the geo- 
physical year, it is hoped that a few sons 
of freedom there are, whose soundings 
on survival include the Antarctic in their 
appraisals. 

One remembers how, in the era of 
good will, the Allies, flushed with victory 
over the foe, forgot to provide roads of 


entry and exit from Berlin and Vienna, 


so clearly revealed by the Berlin airlift. 
I thought the attached clipping, Mr. 

Speaker, might add a point or two of 

interest to the topic of Antarctic: 


[From the Washington Daily News of March 
13, 1956] 


Book REVEALS ANTARCTIC LANDING BY NEW 
ENGLANDERS 


(By E. A. Kendall) 


Newspapers have been carrying items 
about the latest Antarctic expedition. It is 
of interest to know, therefore, that publica- 
tion of a book based on a recent discovery 
of a sealing vessel’s log of the early 1820's 
reveals that New England seamen made a 
landing on the Antarctic Continent. 

If all documentation holds up, this may 
prove to be the first landing of human beings 
upon this vast southern continent. First 
sighting of the continent proper already has 
been pretty well established as having been 
made by an American skipper (although 
which of the three, Palmer, Burdick, or Davis, 
is not perhaps too certain). 

The prowess of the early Americans un- 
doubtedly will strengthen the basis for 
United States claims to the Antarctic tracts, 
if and when we decide making formal claims 
is sensible. 

Participation of our scientists in the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year studies during 
1957 to 1958 does not solve territorial claims. 
Today we have no claims to a single pebble 
on the rich and potentially very important 
new continent. Tomororw we may not be 
able to claim any of it; other countries may 
have stepped in, while we delayed. 

Perhaps our hesitancy may be overcome 
with these new facts about the first land- 
ing, as depicted in Dr. Edouard A. Stackpole’s 
book entitled “The Huron and the Huntress.” 


Representative Thompson of New Jersey 
Makes Plea for American Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an article by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, which appeared in 
the Washington Daily News for March 
20, 1956. The article commends our 
colleague, Representative FRANK THOMP- 
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son, JR., for the leadership he has pro- 
vided in furthering the recognition of 
American art, as recently embodied in 
his bill, H. R. 9988. I have today intro- 
duced an identical bill in the hope that 


: this proposal to provide temporary ex- 


hibition space for the National Collec- 

tion of Fine Arts in the National Gallery 

of Art may be favorably acted upon. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s article follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON MAKES PLEA FOR 
AMERICAN ART 


(By Mrs. Roosevelt) 


NEw YorK.—Representative FRANK THOMP- 
SON, JR., Democrat, of New Jersey, had an 
interesting article in. the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, March 12, about the National Gal- 
lery of Art, which celebrated its 15th anni- 
versary. During the week of this celebration 
the gallery had a splendid exhibition of 
potential and outright gifts by Samuel H. 
Kress, Rush H. Kress, and the Samuel H. 
Kress Foundation. 

Andrew W. Mellon was the man who 
started what has become, under David E. 
Finley’s directorship, one of the greatest 
cultural monuments in the entire world. 
Congress has made an impressive contribu- 
tion of more than $1 million a year to the 
gallery’s maintenance, so that the people 
of the country have a stake in the growth 
of this great cultural monument. 


PLEA 


Representative THompson makes a plea in 
his article for the advance of all our arts. 
He suggests that the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery should rethink their position 
in regard to all American art and set aside 
some exhibit rooms in the gallery exclu- 
sively for the National Collection of Fine 
Arts which, like the National Gallery, is 
a branch of the Smithsonian Institution. 
In 1948, by act of Congress, a gallery was 
authorized to be built exclusively to house 
the National Collection of Fine Arts. But 
it has not as yet been accomplished, and 
so this suggestion of Mr. THompson’s is 
of a temporary nature. 


The Hughes Trial and Domestic Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include a speech made by Mr. 
William F. Buckley, Jr., publisher of 
National Review, at the For America 
Rally in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
February 22, 1956, as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, a few weeks ago, 
New Yorkers had a rare privilege. Down at 
Foley Square, one after another of the most 
celebrated liberal publicists in America, hav- 
ing solemnly sworn to tell only the truth, 
begged a jury of 12 American men and women 
to believe that they are fools. One would 
have thought that this much at the very 
least, in the case of the men in question, 
would have been easy of demonstration; 
yet the jury balked. To Joseph L. Rauh, Jr 
senior paymaster of anti-McCarthy confi- 
dence men, and chairman of the Americans 
for Democratic Action; and to Clayton 
Fritchey, propaganda head for the Demo- 
cratic Party, and deputy chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee; and to Al- 
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fred Friendly, assistant chief moralizer and 
Managing editor of the Washington edition 
of the New York Times—the jury said, in 
effect, Gentlemen, hard and conscientiously 
though we look at the evidence, and try to 
evaluate it, we cannot bring ourselves to pass 
Judgment on it, we cannot come to a decision. 
We are, frankly, disagreed as to whether you 
are far-gone fools, or systematic liars. 

The truth, perhaps, lies somewhere be- 
tween the two extremes the jury was, in 
effect, asked to consider. Things are never 
all white or all black, liberal philosophers 
frequently remind us, but usually gray. This 
May be a case in point: Messrs. Rauh, 
Fritchey, and Friendly are, perhaps, only 
half foolish and half untruthful. 

The trial of Paul Hughes was one of those 
freakish events through which, from time to 
time, a benevolent providence allows us to 
8et major insights into major problems 
through the doings of minor men caught 
Up in a single drama. The transcript of the 
Proceedings in the case of the United States 
V. Paul Hughes is a source of invaluable in- 
Sights as to why it has been difficult—and 
at the margin, impossible—to persuade the 
majority of our ruling elite to concern them- 
Selves, let alone cope with, the Communist 
Conspiracy. 

Consider the facts, and the light they shed. 
Tn January 1954, a 35-year-old veteran of the 
Air Force approaches Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., a 
celebrated Liberal publicist, a renowned law- 
yer specializing in civil-rights cases, a con- 
. 8picuous critic of congressional: investiga- 
vany, secret informers, and the like, and, in 

is role as a most worldly and cynical man, 
a persistent skeptic with respect to tales of 
P mmunist intrigue or treachery or power. 

osing as a secret and disaffected member 
yi Senator McCarTHY’S staff, Hughes un- 
_ folds a phantasmagoria around the treach- 
erous doings of McCarTHY and his associates 
80 grotesque and exaggerated as to have im- 
Pelled a balanced man to have telephoned 
b ediately for the man in a white suit; 
ut the fantasy had quite the opposite ef- 
een On Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. He started 
helling out money, for he wanted more and 
More and more, so hotly did he lust after 
&nti-McCarthyana. 

Hughes promptly brought in a 94-page 
i a cument—a document which is, in a sense, 

y work of genius. One might easily suppose, 
n reading it, that it was the work of a 
Psychiatrist who sought simultaneously to 
whee and to aggravate a patient of some- 

at unbalanced political outlook. The 
oe Was there—for here was confirmation 
abe undance of the worst one could imagine 
h ut McCarTHy—and also the galvanizer— 

ere was a call to glory, a call for superhu- 
“se exertions to destroy- the monster Mc- 
abe There is something in the remark- 
a le document that fed on, and then quickly 
neo lshed, just about every liberal political 
urosis of early 1954. Here were notes on 
eriga correspondence between Eisenhower 
k McCartHy; on rivalries between the 
ane of the Jenner and the McCarthy com- 
th tees; plans to contact Gouzenko, behind 
a back of the State Department; reports 
Shi clandestine White House conference at 
pice & smear campaign against the Demo- 
mises Party was organized; a transcript of 
=g llaneous McCarthy animadversions on 
mae disparate persons and things as Herbert 
thie Air Force bases, Drew Pearson, 
fo cs, and Leonard Hall; of McCarthy in- 
il splattered around, in the White 
ere in the CIA; excruciating teasers about 
diso eats whose identity had not been 
a oe and all this wrapped up in a dis- 
erly package, sometimes illiterate, some- 
ei a eloquent, but reeking with drama, and 
ing a sex appeal irresistible to profes- 

nal anti-McCarthyites. 
ae the course of the months to come, 
Dorte s got better and better. Getting re- 
from Paul Hughes was, for Mr. Rauh— 
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for his friends Fritchey and Friendly—like 
taking dope. They needed a little bit more 
every time; and, always obliging, Paul 
Hughes gave it to them. By the time the 
summer was well along, and their addiction 
complete, Hughes was driven to rather des- 
perate measures to keep up the flow of in- 
formation as to the rascality of MCCARTHY. 
He had already tried—successfully—a melo- 
dramatic tale about how he had had to move 
his wife and child to another State for fear 
that, when he discovered he had been double- 
crossed, McCartHy would send around some 
of his mercenaries to wipe out Hughes’ fam- 
ily; and then, a few weeks later, he had tried 
to get money from Al Friendly, substitute 
paymaster while Rauh was in Europe, to 
turn over, said Hughes, to an investagator 
on McCartTHy’s staff to be used by that in- 
vestigator to buy off a girl he had gotten 
into trouble. 
to do with the Washington Post? Why, 
obvious, said Hughes; by getting the in- 
vestigator out of a jam, he could ingratiate 
himself with him and get still more inti- 
mate secrets about the doings of McCartHy 
and the committee. 

By midsummer, dizzied perhaps by an 
equatorial sun, Paul Hughes took a step 
which, in spite of a 6-month run of steady 
successes, he must have deemed at little 
chancy. It must have been with a quiver 
of trepidation that he told his little group 
that Senator McCartHy and his staff kept 
an arsenal of pistols, Lugers, and submachine 
guns hidden in the basement of the Senate 
Office Building. Why? Well, presumably, 
to protect themselves when they went out 
after evidence. But perhaps for other reas- 
ons, Hughes must have hinted enticingly, 
knowing from experience that his job was 
confined to the mere planting of seeds, which 
a whole army of neuroses could be counted 
on to fertilize. 

Things became almost unbearably hot. A 
little later, Hughes told Friendly that Mc- 
CARTHY Was about to send someone to New 
York to pay cash for secret information 
snitched from the State Department, by an 
employee. Friendly got hold of his boss and 
the two of them tore over to Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell and breathlessly told him that 
they had got hold of something hot, they 
couldn’t tell him just what it was, but that 
any day now it would happen, and would 
he hold himself ready, day and night, to 
put an FBI man at their disposal so that 
they could catch the lawbreakers in flia- 
grante? They insisted on, and got, Brown- 
ell’s unlisted home telephone number, so 
that they could reach him at whatever hour 
Hughes might happen to call in. 

Brownell promised to help. So the pub- 
lisher and the editor of the Washington Post 
went back to the barricades to wait anxiously 
final word from Hughes that the great illegal 
act for which they had all been praying and 
paying was about to take place. Nothing 
happened, of course. After he had squeezed 
all the juice out of that one, advancing one 
reason after another why the meeting, week 


after week, did not come off, inventive little _ 


Paul Hughes simply went on to something 
else. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, it went on and 
onandon. In October the Washington Post, 
bracing itself for the climax, prepared 12 
articles on Senator McCarTHy, based on the 
information Paul Hughes had given them. 
And then, as an afterthought almost, a re- 
porter was assigned to check on some of the 
information on the basis of which the Post 
was about to break into print. He went off 
to see 3 or 4 of the workers in the Bell Tele- 
communications Laboratories (which man- 
ufactures secret equipment for the Signal 
Corps), whose affidavits testifying to the way 
in which McCarrHy had browbeat them 
Hughes had furnished: and lo and behold, 
the workers didn’t exist. The affidavits the 
Washington Post was about to publish were 


And what did all this have . 
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totally fictitious. Almost in a state of panic, 
I suppose, the researcher tore off to Cornell 
University, next stop on the verification tour, 
to interview a professor who, Paul Hughes 
had reported, had been blackmailed by Mc- 
CARTHY. If the professor refused to come 
through with a juicy Communist or two, 
McCarTHy had allegedly said to him, the 
committee would publicly reveal that, in his 
misspent youth, he had had an illegitimate 
son. Unlike the workers at the Bell Tele- 
communications Laboratories, the professor 
did exist; but he was terribly startled by the 
story of his victimization. For the poor old 
man had never been in touch with MCCARTHY 
or any member of McCarTuy’s committee at 
any time; and on top of that, far from hav- 
ing misspent, his youth, the professor had 
led a life of conspicuous rectitude. 

The disappointment of the Washington 
Post must have been terrible. The series was 
canceled. The bill was toted up: Hughes had 
collected over $8,000 from Joseph Rauh, and 
over $2,500 from Clayton Fritchey. The gen- 
eral indignation was great. Quite great, that 
is. The Post did not vent its indignation by 
publishing an exclusive story on the strange 
life and activities of an anti-McCarthy ca- 
reerist. Joseph L. Rauh, his perfervid con- 
cern over lawbreaking notwithstanding, did 
not complain to the Justice Department that 
a man was wandering around getting money 
under false pretense from credulous liberals, 
and flashing forged credentials as an alleged 
member of the McCartruHy committee; Clay- 
ton Fritchey did not complain to the police 
that Hughes had subsequently tried to black- 
mail him; Gen. Cornelius Mara, assistant to 
Harry Vaughan and Harry Truman, and 
another victim of the hoax, did not complain 
that Hughes had given him a bum check—no, 
these forgiving men were prepared to just let 
Hughes go, to let the whole episode remain an 
unpricked bubble in the sea of history, for- 
ever immune from human scrutiny. 

But the indomitable Paul Hughes wouldn’t 
cooperate. He looked around for fresh bait, 
and settled on the FBI. From that point, his 
career moved to a rapid end. He was sub- 
penaed by a grand jury, and in due course 
the Government decided he should be prose- 
cuted, for lying before the jury. The Gov- 
ernment was completely confident it would 
win a conviction. The Government saw no- 
reason to doubt that a person who admitted 
to being a professional liar could be proved 
to have lied, in a few specific instances, to a 
grand jury. Alas, the Government prosecu- 
tors forgot to reckon with the fact that in 
order to prove that Hughes was a liar, it be- 
came necessary to prove that Rauh, Friendly, 
and Fritchey were not liars. That proved an 
insurmountable obstacle. With the result 
that, today, Hughes is a free man. 

I don't pretend that the recounting of the 
essential facts of the Hughes episode does 
not give me a certain sensual satisfaction. 
But I do assure you that I recount those 
facts here tonight for other reasons. The 
fifth plank of the For America platform 
which I was assigned to speak about, asks 
that we destroy the Communist conspiracy. 
If we lived in a society of reasonable men 
we could take for granted the desire to de- 
story the Communist conspiracy, and the 
resolution with which to do it. That desire 
and that resolution would flow automati- 
cally, we would reason, from the fact that 
our society, being free, desires and resolves 
to remain free, which involves destroy- 
ing the forces of slavery. But in our society, 
reason is not king, and it is a matter of fact 
that in some of our most prominent leaders, 
neither an understanding of the comspiracy, 
nor an effective will to destroy it is present. 
The Hughes case illustrates the point. 

Let me set forth a series of assumptions 
centering around the activities of Joseph 
Rauh, in the Hughes episode, and generalize 
from them. I treat Rauh, unhesitatingly, 
as an archetype of the modern liberal—not 
only because, as head of the ADA, he is 
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idealogue in chief of the most concentrated 
nest of contemporary liberalism, but be- 
cause—and this is more deeply significant— 
not a single liberal publicist has dissoci- 
ated himself from Rauh by condemning, in 
any particular, his behavior with respect to 
Paul Hughes. Thus we can safely assume 
that they see nothing in his behavior to 
criticize. 

Assumption 1: I assume that in his entire 
life, Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., has not spent as 
much of his spare time in attempting to 
uncover the wrongdoings of Communists as, 
in 1954 alone, he spent in attempting to 
catch up an anti-Communist American Sen- 
ator in an illegal act. 

I generalize that, like Rauh, the liberal 
community is more concerned about poten- 
tial perfidy on the part of anti-Communist 
members of the American right than about 
the perfidy of the Communists. Anticom- 


munism, then, must wait in line beyond” 


anti-anti-communism. 
2. I assume that in his entire life, Joseph 


L. Rauh, Jr., has not contributed $8,000, or -` 


anything like $8,000, to persons or organiza- 
tions engaged in attempting to study the 
activities, or fix the location of, Communists, 
or Communist sympathizers, whether in 
government, education, the arts, or religion. 

I generalize that, like Rauh, the liberal 
community is not prepared to make sacri- 
fices in order to arrest the conspiracy; 
sacrifices are in order only to arrest those 
who are engaged in attempting to arrest the 
conspiracy. 

3. I assume that if anyone had gone to 
Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., and told him there was 
reason to believe that the Communists were 
maintaining an arsenal in the cellar of the 
United States Senate Office Building, Mr. 
Rauh would have dismissed the story as in- 
herently unbelievable. 

I generalize that, like Rauh, the liberal 
community remains, the evidence notwith- 
standing, so skeptical about the extent of 
the Communist menace, and so concerned 
about the danger of anticommunism as to 
make the liberals, in objective fact, more 
effectively pro-Communist than anti-Com- 
munist. 

4. I assume that Joseph L. Rauh’s en- 
thusiastic use, in pursuit of anticommu- 
nism, of methods whose use in pursuit of 
communism he persistently denounces, is a 
measure of his evaluation of the comparative 
threat posed by the two forces. 

I generalize that, like Rauh, the liberal 
community is not motivated in its repudia- 
tion of a set of methods by mere disap- 
proval of the methods in the abstract, but 
rather by fixed ideas as to the enemy against 
which the methods are legitimately used. 
One may legitimatcly employ, against Mc- 
Carthyism, methods deemed inexcusable in 
the fight against communism. 

In sum: I assume that the behavior of 
Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., et al. during the Hughes 
case bares dramatically the state of mind 
whose grip on American opinion makers ac- 
counts for many of the difficulties we have 
experienced in the past in protecting our- 
selves against communism, here and abroad, 
and also is a terrible augury of the difi- 
culties that will continue to confront us in 
the future. 

Destroy the Communist conspiracy—how 
is that possible while so many strategically 
situated men and women, in our Goyern- 
ment, in our schools, in our press, remain 
massively indifferent to the enemy? These 
men and women are stirred to heroic action 
only when the tocsin sounds to give warning 
against the aggressions of Senators or Con- 
gressman or writers or teachers who dare to 
rise to the challenge of our times by beating 
back the forces of darkness. 

What is it that will serve to kindle a spirit 
of resistance in the liberal bosom? Not, it 
seems, Zhe naked horror of a philosophical 
svsiem that denics human value; nor the 
historical record of a political movement that 
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kills and enslaves by the tens of millions. 
That is not enough. What, then? 

A few years ago, a reflective observer in- 
dulged in a little wishful thinking. If only, 
he wrote, Mao Tse-tung had, back in 1946 
or 1947, criticized Margaret Truman’s sing- 
ing. China might have been saved. We can- 
not, it seems count on the evil in communism 
to instill in us the will to defend ourselves. 
Something else will have to furnish the im- 
pulse. Perhaps, someday, in his cups, Nikita 
Khrushchev, moved to repay a long-outstand- 
ing diplomatic courtesy, will sputter out, 
“You know, I like old Joz’”—McCartuy, that 
is. Then will the liberals mount their 
chargers, and join the fray, prepared to die 
to the last man, if need be, to beat down the 
newly discovered enemy. 


President Tubman, of Liberia, Chooses 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, having recently completed an 
extensive survey mission to Africa for the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, I have 
watched with interest the political and 
economic overtures that the Soviet Union 
is making toward the Republic of Li- 
beria. President William V. S. Tubman, 
a man of great integrity and ability, has 
been under considerable pressure to es- 
tablish diplomatic relations with the So- 
viet Union and to accept their offers of 
economic assistance. During the two 
discussions I had with President Tub- 
man in September, I was deeply im- 
pressed with the sincerity of his convic- 
tion that both Liberia and the United 
States have much to gain through close 
mutual cooperation. It was hard to con- 
ceive that these Russian overtures could 
dissuade him from that conviction. I 
have just received a copy of a speech 
President Tubman made at a dinner in 
his honor by the Liberian Cabinet on 
March 8. The Congress will be pleased 
to note that he has made his choice 
with the words: 

The Government and people of Liberia ir- 
revocably and wholeheartedly identify them- 
selves in spirit and action with the free na- 
tions of the world. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am submitting the full copy of Presi- 


'* dent Tubman’s speech: 


You will recall that 12 years ago, when, as 
a result of the free exercise of their franchise, 
the people of Liberia first called us to this 
high office, we embarked upon the sacred 
duties of administrating the affairs of this 
our common country amidst a world which 
was actively engaged in a global armed con- 
flict the scope and magnitude of which had 
never before been experienced by mankind. 

Whereas many felt at that time that we 
had already given adequate expression of our 
devotion and such concrete assistance as was 
within our means to the allied cause, I did 
not think that there should have been any 
room whatsoever for possible doubt or ques- 
tion as to how and where Liberia stood on 
the critical issues of that day. Our honor 
and integrity demanded that we speak and 
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act in unequivocal terms. And we did 50 
by a declaration of war, despite the grave 
and hazardous risks involved. All of that 
has now passed into history. 

We are now entering upon a new admin- 
istration of the affairs of state in a world 
which, whilst not actively engaged in & 
major war, is, 10 years after the end of the 
last Great War, still unable, it appears, to 
return to the placid ways of peace and tran- 
quillity. Besides the seething unrest of the 
north and east of us on this our own con- 
tinent, there are sensitive zones of crisis 
among the teeming masses of Asia. In the 
Middle or Near East we observe how the 
bitter fruit of entrenched hatred has so dan- 
gerously inflamed passions that someday, by 
accident or design, this powder keg may be 
set on fire. The fearful blast from such an 
explosion will not only consume those who 
ignited the fuse, but the effects would be 
felt around the earth. j 

Beyond these discords referred to which 
tend to rend and tear the world apart, there 
appears today the underlying basic difficulty 
in reaching any permanent solution to the 
vexing problems of the world because of the 
great ideological gulf which divides the 
great powers and separates the smaller na- 
tions into various camps. The sanctity of 
treaty obligations, the inviolateness of the 
human person, as well as the art of decent 
and just compromise which has character- 
ized classical diplomacy, now, more often, 
give way to flagrant, unilateral violations of 
the pledged word, willful interference in the 
affairs of other nations, duplicity, subver- 
sion, and brute coercion. Neutralism, to % 
certain extent, has also lost some of its 
ancient virtues and has become a third force 
whose mission is not always crystal clear. 

It is in such a world that we stand upon 
the threshold of the future in this new 
administration. 

I, therefore, consider it necessary that the 
Liberian position be clearly defined and our 
attitude fully described. 

The Government and people of Liberia 
irrevocably and wholeheartedly identify - 
themselves in spirit and action with the free 
nations of the world. Our friendship and 
historic connections with the United States, 
the leader of the free world, is older than 
the Republic of Liberia itself; for the idea 
and plans for the organization and founding 
of this State existed intangibly in that great 
country long before the founding of this 
Government actually occurred. No hypnotic 
maneuvering can traduce us away or deter 
us from our firm resolve to continue to main- 
tain this position and strengthen the bold 
ties of our long and lasting friendship. 

We are convinced that the correctness Of 
our position proceeds not from any tempo- , 
rary considerations nor is it based upon 
speculation. This nation has never been for 
sale; neither will the Liberian people ever 
barter their integrity. We shall not g0 
around with hat in hand begging. On the 
contrary, we shall pursue the path of honest 
industry in our endeavor to develop our- 
selves, 

We also believe that all free nations, be 
they large or small, should firmly adhere tO 
the principles of freedom and democracy 
for the simple reason that they love and 
want to be free. It should be their natural 
desire and determination to remain free tO 
exercise their sovereignty without outside 
interference or intimidation. 

We feel that at no time and on no issue 
should the conduct of any free nation be such 
as to create the remotest impression that 
selfish political or economic advantages are 
the principal motives for supporting the 
cause of freedom. Each nation alined oD 
the side of the free world must, if it is 
truly realistic, understand that any infantile 
flirtations with the powerful and implacable 
foes of democracy and freedom for tem- 
porary gains may involve a price fatal tO 
their own independence and very existence; 
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and that, embracing the foes of democracy 
to their bosom may mean crushing forever 
their own religious freedom and the indi- 
vidual liberty of their people. 

Because of these considerations we have 
decided and intend, like the people of the 
Breat. United States, to build and develop 
our country by our own labor and toil. Our 
Prosperity and wealth must be based in the 

t instance upon the ingenuity, thrift, and 
industry with which we exploit our God- 
Biven resources and attributes. We shall 
Continue, as in the past, to seek and effec- 
tively use such technical skills and services 
as are available to assist us in exploring 
and developing these human and natural 
resources as well as in training our labor to 
be more skilled and productive. 

It is our policy to continue by precept 
and example to make Liberia attractive to 
Capital from the United States and other 
friendly countries within the free world 
economy. In the exploration and exploi- 
tation of our natural resources, including 
the processing and semifinishing of some 
Of these commodities, we shall welcome for- 
eign private investment on a partnership 
and joint participation basis in the interest 
of developing a sounder economy and se- 
Curing a wider enjoyment of the benefits 
Possible to our people through their par- 
ticipation. 

In a manner similar to that used by many 
Of the great nations of the free world which 

ve sought and received access to reason- 
able capital markets during the early stages 
of their economic development, we shall also 
Continue to seek reasonable larger long-term 
t cing for our development program and 
or internal security and defense through the 
effecting of fair loans at equitable and mod- 
erate rates and conditions. 

It is my conviction that if we apply a 
fresh resolve and strive for these honest 
and honorable aims, we can merit the right 

hope for and expect some measure of 
Success in the achievement of the goals we 

ve set. 

With the fervent hope that the spirit of 
Si ty and concord in the future promotion 

Our common patrimony will long be our 
Guiding light; the national interest our 
pees sent concern; and the determination to 
è nder more satisfactory service to our God, 
ran country, and our fellow men, will remain 
ur principal objective, I ask you, ladies and 
Gentlemen, to join Mrs. Tubman and me in 
x nking a toast to the health, prosperity, 

nd well-being of the Cabinet. 


Social-Security Benefits 
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d Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
ay on behalf of my bill, H. R. 10064, 
ch would lower the qualifying age for 
ape wi Security benefits from age 65 to 
"à 60 for men and age 55 for women, as 
indi as to provide that any fully insured 
43 q dual who becomes permanently 
h totally disabled shall be considered 
ave reached retirement age. 

like. the outset, Mr. Speaker, I would 
this to say that if there is any group in 
cial Breat land of ours that deserves spe- 
De consideration it is the totally and 
wise wnently disabled who would other- 
tiala n anle for benefits under the so- 


urity system except for the fact _ 
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that in many, many cases they have not 
as yet reached retirement age. 

In all justice, I feel that these people 
should not be further penalized by þe- 
ing required to wait for their rightful 
benefits until they reach age 65. They 
need economic assistance right now and, 
after all, they are not employable, and 
to force them to wait, perhaps for many 
years, for their benefits, is working a ter- 
rible hardship upon them. 

I would like to remind the Congress 
that we have modernized our social-se- 
curity system in other respects. In the 
1950 amendments we substantially in- 
creased the coverage of the system and 
more than doubled the amount of the 
benefits. 

Again in 1952 and in 1954 the benefit 
structure was brought up to date. To- 
day, 9 out of 10 workers in this country 
are covered by social security—as com- 
pared with_only 3 out of 5 in 1949. 

But, we have made no change what- 
ever in the qualifying age of 65 which 
was set 20 years ago in the middle of a 
depression. } 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for a change. 
And permit me to outline very briefly 
some of the reasons why it is imperative 
that the 84th Congress act on this mat- 
ter. 

The first and most urgent reason for 
lowering the age requirement grows out 
of recognition of the human values in- 
volved. No longer will it be necessary to 
explain to the older men and women who, 
through forces beyond their control, are 
unable to find work—or are unable to 
work—that they will have to wait for a 
number of years for their retirement 
benefits. No longer will it be our un- 
happy duty to explain to the aged widow 
of a worker who has died that she can- 
not receive any widow’s benefit until she 
has reached her 65th birthday. 

We know, too, how significantly in- 
creases in our living costs have threat- 
ened the security of many older men and 
women who are the victims of the kind of 
involuntary retirement I have just de- 
scribed. It used to be that a family 
which had managed to save a few thou- 
sand dollars to purchase a home could 
survive many years of retirement with- 
out additional income. Fifty years agoa 


"backlog of $5,000 would care for a re- 


tired couple for 15 or 20 years. Now, if 
they manage carefully, they may be able 
to stretch it to cover 2 or 3 years. This is 
just one of the economic realities of to- 
day which calls for a lowering of the 
qualifying age in social security. 

Let us consider, for a moment, other 
realities which call for the enactment of 
this bill. First of all, it provides a logical 
adjustment to the fact that the length 
of work-life, for most of us, has been 
substantially shortened. In 1900, 39 per- 
cent of all persons aged 45 or over were in 
the labor force. To day this proportion 
has dropped to around 27 percent. In 
the language of the technician, the shift 
from a rural to a highly industrial econ- 
omy is reflected in the long-term decline 
of farm employment and in the expan- 
sion of such occupations as semiskilled 
operatives and clerical and sales work- 
ers—occupational fields which have a 
very low proportion of older workers. 


Translated, this means that the parent _ 
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or grandparent who, some years ago, 
could continue to work around the farm- 
yard or by hiring out to the neighbors, 
must now try to find a job in a labor 
market which has relatively few openings 
for older men and women. 

It is true, of course, that the older 
worker who has remained in the same 
job for a number of years can continue 
on with it as long as he is able to work, 
or as long as the job lasts. But let us not 
fall into the error of believing that this 
is the typical experience of older citizens. 
As of October 1953 workers above 45 
were about 50 percent of all unemploy- 
ment-benefit claimants. We know that 
unemployment benefits are paid for only 
a limited period, depending upon limi- 
tations set by the States. In spite of our 
efforts to retrain and reeducate both 
workers and employers so that more work 
opportunities may be made for older peo- 
ple, we know in our hearts that this is a 
solution which will work only in a rela- 
tively small proportion of cases. 

We know, too, that the remarkable im- 
provements in factory technology are 
rapidly changing our methods of mass 
production so that we are producing 
more and more goods with less and less 
hours of work. Recently the Federal Re- 
serve Board reported that American fac- 
tories produced the same amount of 
goods in November 1954 as during the 
same month of 1953. But at the same 
time, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
noted that there were 6 percent fewer 
production workers employed last No- 
vember than in the same month a year 
ago. In other words, output per man- 
hour of work had risen enough in a single 
year to permit industry ot cut down on 
the number of its employees by 6 percent 
without decreasing production at all. 

Nor is this a temporary development. 
The whole trend of our industrial ex- 
pansion has been in the direction of 
shortening the number of hours of work 
required to produce a given product. 
And now we are hearing new predictions 
that we are on the verge of even more 
revolutionary developments in this di- 
rection. A new word, “automation,” has 
come into our language as the field of 
electronics is developing the “mechani- 
cal brain” and similar devices. We are 
not yet quite clear as to just what effect 
the development of nuclear power for 
peacetime uses will have on this total 
picture. But we do know that, whatever 
happens, we are certainly going to be 
faced with the familiar problem of how 
to adjust to the machine’s contribution 
to more leisure time. It is true, of course, 
that new jobs will be created in the 
manufacture of the machines and in pro- 
viding for their maintenance. But the 
overall problem of adjusting the length 
of work hours—and the length of work 
life—to this new industrial revolution 
remains. One important aspect in these 
considerations will be a recognition of 
the fact that job opportunities for 
younger workers with growing families 
must be maintained. 

But someone will say we cannot afford 
to lower the retirement age so that our 
older people will quit work and live off ; 
the rest of the country for the remainder į 
of their lives. Now, first of all, let us be 
clear about the fact that lowering the, 
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qualifying age in social security does not 
amount to enforced retirement at that 
age. Most of the men and women who 
are able to work, and who are allowed to 
continue on their jobs, will do so because 
retirement means a very greatly reduced 
income. In effect, therefore, my bill 
would simply shorten—or eliminate en- 
tirely—the tragic waiting period now 
imposed by the provision that benefits 
cannot be paid until age 65 has been 
reached. 

Let me say, too, that new develop- 
ments of the kind I have outlined have 
always brought out the prophets of 
gloom, who predict that more leisure 
time is a serious matter. In the early 
days of the 18th century they opposed 
the idea of bringing children out of fac- 
tories and into schools on the ground 
that the children would thus be encour- 
aged to develop habits of indolence. 
‘When the 8-hour day was first proposed, 
early in this century, there was wide- 
spread protest that people would have 
too much time to get into mischief. We 
are, indeed, just beginning to learn that 
more leisure time for more of our people 
can enrich our national life and create 
new opportunities for life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. This is an- 
other reason why I believe that the 
sooner we adjust to the inevitability of 
a shorter work life for most of us, the 
sooner we will understand all the impli- 
cations of our destiny of abundance. 

One further change in our work pat- 
tern should be noted, especially as it ap- 
plies to the appropriate qualifying age 
for women. The fact that older women 
often survive their husbands had added 
to the problems of dependency, particu- 
larly as living costs have increased. The 
widow who has married and raised a 
family is at a special disadvantage in 
seeking employment not only because 
job opportunities for older women are 
limited but also because of her own lack 
of experience ina job. Moreover, she has 
other serious disadvantages. Her oppor- 
tunity to accumulate retirement benefits 
is cut down; she lacks seniority protec- 
tions and is often first to be released 
when reductions in force are put into 
effect; she must often accept jobs at low 
wages or salary levels; and she usually 
lacks training or recent job experience. 
Can we, therefore, conscientiously con- 
tinue to extend the burden for the women 
of America? I think not, and I trust 
that this legislation which I have intro- 
duced today will relieve the grave eco- 
nomic plight that many thousands of our 
fine citizens are presently experiencing 
and most certainly will continue to ex- 
perience unless direct action is taken by 
the Congress to alleviate this serious 
situation. 


Pure Arrogance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13,1956 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
when President Eisenhower recently ve- 
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toed the bill to remove Federal controls 
on natural gas, there was an obvious 
lack of comment by persons favoring the 
principles of free enterprise relating to 
his actions. : 

For some reason, many individuals 
and the majority of the press in the 
United States attempted to place the 
blame upon his political advisers, and 
the persons who surround him. 

I believe every man should be held 
personally accountable for his individual 
actions, and for that reason it is my 
firm contention the veto of this gas bill 
and the attendant responsibility should 
be placed squarely upon the President’s 
doorstep. 

The Odessa (Tex:) American, the daily 
newspaper in my hometown, recently 
printed an editorial entitled “Pure Arro- 
gance,” having to do with the veto of 
this measure by the President. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that this paper opposed me in the 1954 
congressional campaign and that my 
thoughts do not always concur with those 
expressed editorially by the Odessa 
American and its sister papers in the 
Freedom Newspapers, Inc., chain. 


But often we do find a common meet- 
ing ground, and we have in this instance. 
The American’s editorial places the 
blame for this veto exactly where it 
should be placed—on the shoulders of 
the President of the United States. It 
would appear this stand by the American 
is one of rare courage among newspapers 
in this day and age, and that theirs is 
a vanishing breed of journalism—that 
of squarely calling the shots and letting 
the chips fall where they may. 


I think all Americans should be fully 
aware of the principles involved in con- 
nection with the President’s veto action. 

The editorial follows: 

PURE ARROGANCE 


In 1950, President Truman, a persistent foe 
of private enterprise, vetoed a measure which 
would have granted relief from price control 
to the gas industry. President Eisenhower 
was elected in 1952 on a platform which 
called for the elimination of price controls. 

But in 1956, Mr. Eisenhower followed the 
Truman line and has vetoed a similar bill. 
We can say this in favor of Mr. Truman. He 
was at least consistent. We always knew 
where we stood with him. He talked social- 
ism; and he practiced socialism. 

A little more consistency from Mr. Eisen- 
hower might not be out of place. Mr. Eisen- 
hower talks for freedom of the individual 
and says he favors free enterprise. But by 
his actions, he gives the lie to his statements. 
In practice Mr. Eisenhower is frequently the 
Socialist. 

The President’s statement as reported by 
United Press is curious. After indicating 
that he had a body of evidence showing that 
some men will go to great efforts to secure 
their freedom from Government control he 
stated: “These include efforts that I deem 
to be so arrogant and so much in defiance 
of acceptable standards of propriety as to 
risk creating doubt among the American 
people concerning the integrity of govern- 
mental processes.” 

What is it that makes a man arrogant when 
all he is trying to do is to secure protection 
against an invasion of his property rights by 
coercive Government? This is the kind of 
language King George III used against the 
American colonists: He claimed that col- 
onists were arrogant, stiffnecked, and rebel- 
lious, because they wanted to control their 
own lives and properties. 
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But history has found that George III was 
himself one of the most arrogant of rulers. 
Arrogance is scarcely to be found in the man 
who is fighting desperately against the 
tyranny of oppression. But arrogance is the 
constant companion of the ruler who places 
himself in the position of enjoying the divine 
right of kings and presumes that he will 
teach his subjects good manners. 

Mr. Eisenhower might have given the mat- 
ter a little more thought. He ought to have 
recognized that it was his job to judge the 
controversial gas measure on the basis of the 
principles involved in the measure, not upon 
the attitudes or the personalities of the men 
and women who backed the bill. 

Of course some of the backers of the bill 
backed it with their money. This is scarcely 
unusual in American politics. Mr. Eisen- 
hower might have recalled the number of 
men and women who put up money to back 
him when he was running for election in 
1952, 

It seems to us that his veto creates more 
doubt of the integrity of governmental proc- 
esses than any alleged arrogance the Presi- 
dent discerned in the manner of some of its 
backers. For here we have a man who lays 
great claim to integrity. He was elected on 
the basis of a promise to the American people 
to bring them relief from Government price 
controls. 

Isn’t his own integrity in question, and 
consequently the integrity of the administra- 
tion he heads, when he presumes to teach the 
American people manners and betrays his 
own commitments for that purpose? 

If we understand the meaning of arro- 
gance, Mr. Eisenhower, rather than the pro- 
ponents of the Fulbright bill, qualifies for 
the term. 


The Facts Versus Governor Freeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 22, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment: 


Gov. Orville Freeman, of Minnesota, was 
guilty of the worst sort of demagoguery 
March 18 when he maintained on a national 
television show that there was “no (farm) 
surplus whatever” up to the time the Eisen- 
hower administration went into office, that 
there was in fact a shortage of farm goods. 
He later commented to reporters that what 
the Republicans called farm surpluses at the 
end of the Truman administration were 
strategic reserves. 

Governor Freeman, as the head of a great 
agricultural State should, and in all prob- 
ability does, know better. He had only to go 
to the reports of the 1952 Agriculture Depart- 
ment to find the facts. 

At the end of the 1952 marketing year the 
carryover of agricultural surplus goods in- 
cluded wheat, 562 million bushels; cotton, 
5.6 million bales; corn, 769 million bushels. 

The Truman administration, in spite of 
this, however, announced that there would be 
no acreage allotments in effect for 1953. 
This was an obvious trick to woo votes in the 
agricultural areas, but it also seriously hurt 
the farmers by continuing production of sur- 
pluses which now cost the Nation $2 billion a 
year. 

This failure to improve controls for 1953 
resulted in sharp increases in carryover stocks 
at the end of the 1953 marketing year which 
included: wheat, 902 million bushels; cotton, 
9.7 million bales; corn, 920 million bushels. 
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i With these facts, it is foolish and dishonest 
Or anyone to say there was no carryover sur- 
Plus when the Truman administration left 


Governor Freeman's attempt to call these 
‘Over commodities a strategic reserve is 
a feeble attempt to explain away the sur- 
luses which have depressed farm prices. 
ery farmer knows that a 2 years’ domestic 
ood requirement of wheat is a surplus not a 
rve. We do not, by changing the name of 
Surplus stocks, which are costing $1 
Million per day for storage alone, lessen their 
Price impact on the market, or raise the price 
farmer gets for his wheat. 
It is obvious that Governor Freeman was 
b ng to farm the farmer for political gain, 
Ut the farmers will not be fooled. 


f 


Financial Aid Given by Georgia to Negro 
Graduate Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mien DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
wie people who are quick to find fault 
hay Georgia’s educational system are 
erp Pletely unacquainted with the gen- 
State financial assistance which that 
te has for many years given to Negro 
of dents desiring to attend institutions 
higher learning. 
a matter of information, I insert 


herewith an article appearing in the 


rch 14, 1956, issue of the Metropoli- ; 
erald, Atlanta, Ga., on this subject. ' 
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N 
ps York UNIVERSITY, COLUMBIA ToP LIST— 
INANCIAL AIp GIVEN BY GEORGIA TO 1,791 
te” GRADUATE STUDENTS ATTENDING 66 
NIVERSITIES 


ej, PPFoximately 1,791 Negro students re- 
ed financial aid from the State of Geor- 
Colles graduate work at 66 universities and 
the ite throughout the United States during 
Cal year ending June 30, 1955, accord- 
de the State auditor’s annual report. 
New popular out-of-State institution was 
Negro Ork University, where 269 Georgia 
lumbi &raduąates studied with State aid; Co- 
Tuskes University was second with 202, and 
stude gee Institute third with 180 graduate 
th an? Atlanta University led the list 
58 students receiving State assistance. 
the ` list of universities and colleges with 
Who r number of Georgia Negro students, 
Ala digg State aid, are as follows: 
Atlante v State, 3; American University, 1; 
= a University, 758; Art Institute of Chj- 
ersity’ Boston University, 10; Butler, 2; Uni- 
Cor, of Buffalo, 1. 
Given 202, University of Chicago 9, 
sity g Sity of Cincinnati 2, Cornell Univer- 
Univera versity of California 1, Colorado 
Catholic > 1, University of Connecticut 1, 
Dear i University 2, Centrał“ Institute of 


Dug ozel Institute of Technology 1, Dillard 1, 

1, Fisk ne 3, Detroit Institute of Technology 

versity x Florida A and M 64, Howard Uni- 
Hameo Hampton Institute 7. 

diana ard University 2, University of In- 

Colle 


22, University of Illinois 5, Iowa State 
Hopkins” Juilliard School of Music 1, Johns 
Resota k University 1, University of Min- 
a, Diversity of Michigan 15, Michigan State 
l, Mt 8 Medical College 20, Middlebury 
269, 3 inai Hospital 1, New York University 


Norg orth Carolina A. and .T. College 7, 
Carolina College 18. 
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Northwestern University 8, New England 
Conservatory 2, New Jersey State Teachers 1, 
Ohio State University 11, University of Penn- 
sylvania 9, Pennsylvania State College 3, 
Purdue 3. 

University of Pittsburgh 12, George Pea- 
body College 1, Radcliffe 1, St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital 1, Syracuse 3, South Carolina State 
College 6, South Carolina A. & M. 5. 

Simmons_1, Southern Illinois College 1, 
Tuskegee 180, Temple 16, Tennessee A. & I. 
8, Virginia State College 1, Wisconsin State 
College 1, University of Wisconsin 4, Win- 
ston-Salem Teachers College 1, and Xavier 4. 

These students attend the university or 
college of their choice and receive State aid 
through the university system of Georgia’s 
Board of Regents. Of course every grad- 
uate student must be accepted by the insti- 
tution before State aid is granted. Most of 
these students are studying for their mas- 
ter of arts degrees, but a number of others 
are seeking their doctorate. Twenty are 
studying medicine at Meharry Medical Col- 
lege. 

This policy of aiding Negro graduate stu- 
dents was established by the board of regents 
a number of years ago, before the United 
States Supreme Court’s edict against seg- 
regated public schools. 


Greece: The Cradle of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the remarks of the 
Honorable G. Mennen Williams, Gover- 
nor of Michigan, which were made at 
the National Biennial Banquet of the 
Order of Ahepa on March 19, 1956, in 
Washington, D. C. 

The remarks follow: 


We meet—6 days early, but that is no 


matter—to celebrate the independence of 
Greece. Greece, the mother of our civiliza- 
tion. Greece, it may be especially pertinent 
to point out at this pre-Easter time, the 
cradle of Christianity. 

It is the debt which the whole world 
owes to Greece that I would like to discuss 
today. 

Our debt to Greece is rooted, not only in 
the common earth of the interdependence 
of all men. It is rooted, in addition, in the 
far richer soil of Greece’s unmatched con- 
tributions to mankind. 

There is no need for me to list any of 
these contributions here, but permit me the 
privilege even so. 

Greece, the cradle of democracy, the lover 
of freedom. 

Greece, the cradle of philosophy. 

Greece, the cradle of the drama. 

Greece, the cradle of medicine, of litera- 
ture, of mathematics, of astronomy, of 
oratory. 

Greece, the cradle of our whole culture, its 
repository through the Dark Age. 

It is on all of this, it seems to me, that we 
should dwell. 

My own dues-paying membership in this 
great organization, AHEPA, can be of no 
earth-shaking consequence to anyone. It is, 
however, a matter of great pride to me. To 
me, the American Hellenic Education and 
Progressive Association is not merely another 
group in which men and women meet peri- 
odically to exchange pleasantries. It is a 
group which is interested in the more abun- 
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dant life for all people and the preservation 
of freedom for all men. 

As we come together to celebrate Greek 
independence, I am mindful that the blood 
of heroes surges in the heartbeat of my 
friends, heroes not only of classical Greece 
that maintained independence against the 
threats of multitudinous hordes from the 
East, but of Ypsilanti, who again fought the 
Eastern despot, of the heroes who defied the 
black Fascist with a resounding “No,” and of 
the heroes who wrested their country back 
to independence from the godless Red. 

These are my friends of whom I am so 
justly proud, with whom, incidentally, last 
night at a wedding I danced the Sirtos, Ha- 
sapiko, and the Tsamiko. Friends with 
whom I visited Athens and renewed ac- 
quaintance with their gracious Majesties 
King Paul and Queen Fredricka. 

In R. W. Livingstone’s The Legacy of 
Greece, it is written: 

“Without Greece, we should have neither 
our religion nor our philosophy nor our 
science nor our literature nor our education 
nor our politics. We should be mere bar- 
barians. We need not speculate how much 
we might ultimately have discovered for our- 
selves. Our civilization is a river which has 
received affluents from every side, but its 
headwaters are in Greece.” 

To this I subscribe. 

Greece as the headwater of Christianity 
is a new concept to some. But the very name 
of Christ our Saviour is Greek, Christós, the 
anointed. Not only the New Testament, 
which, of course, was written in Greek, but 
for many centuries even the Old Testament 
was preserved only in Greek, the Septuagint. 

Moreover, as you here so well know, for the 
first three centuries after Christ all Christian 
writings were in Greek. St. Paul, though 
born a Jew, belonged, of course, to the his- 
tory of Greek culture. It was he, who, in 
his journeys to Greece, sowed the good seed 
which, at first, so quickly withered elsewhere. 
And, of course, much of the New Testament 
tells how the churches all over Greece 
fiourished. 

It was to the Athenians that Paul preached 
his great sermon, standing in the midst on 
Areopagos, after he had come upon an 
Athenian altar reared to the unknown god— 
a sermon which not only nurtured the seed 
he had planted, but which, today, if the 
world will but listen, could save the civiliza- 
tion which flows from the Greek headwater, 
but which is threatened now by those who 
profane the God who created them. : 

“Him declare I unto you,” said Paul, “Him 
who hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

It was the brotherhood of man, which Paul 
preached. And this is the doctrine which 
has flowed to us from the Greek headwater. 
It is the doctrine without which men cannot 
be saved from themselves. 

Your beloved Greece, over the centuries, 
has known many dreadful times. The 
present moment is not a happy one, and we 
cannot permit ourselves to become so lost 
in the glories that were that we ignore the 
travail that is. 

Of Cyprus, for example, it must be said 
that the right of the people there to self- 
determination is a right which Americans, 
having asserted it for themselves, tradition- 
ally and quite properly, would extend to all 
people everywhere. 

We must be mindful, of course, of Great 
Britain’s and the whole free world’s re- 
sponsibilities in the eastern Mediterranean. 
We must not permit ourselves—and the 
Cypriote and Greek people have indicated 
they will not permit themselves—to be placed 
in a position where we or they would im- 
pede any of the other defenders of western 
democracy in the defense which all of us 
must be ready to mount at any moment 
against those who would sweep in and ob- 
literate democracy. 
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Surely this problem could be and must 
be fairly met within the framework of free- 
dom. 

For this reason, I cannot view, and I am 
certain that you do not view, the deporta- 
tion of Archbishop Makarios as in the best 
interests of the free world. I believe that 
America should stand firm in its support-of 
the principle of national self-determination 
so eloquently voiced to the world under 
somewhat similar circumstances by Woodrow 
Wilson almost 40 years ago. 

We cannot now, I agree, ignore this grave 
difficulty. 

We cannot ignore either the continuing 
plight of 28,000 Greek children and 3,000 
Greek soldiers abducted by the Communists 
and held prisoners behind the Iron Curtain. 
This is another of the concerns which is not 
that of Greece alone, but is a concern of all 
who treasure freedom and human dignity. 

Other indignities have been heaped upon 
Greece which I shall not ignore either, even 
on this occasion. Not the least of these has 
been heaped on it, not by an oppressor at 
all, but by a friend—by some of our own 
countrymen over the veto of President Tru- 
man. I refer, of course, to the gross indignity 
so glaringly and so inexcusably written into 
our immigration laws, laws for whose re- 
vision I, for one, shall not cease to press 
until they have been rewritten. 

I cannot believe that a law is a good law 
which would exclude from our shores a 
Sophocles, a Pericles, an Aristotle, a Demos- 
thenes, or a Hippocrates on the basis of 
their national origin. 

Nor is this all. I join you in your concern 
not only for continuing American aid to 
Greece on an adequate scale, but for making 
that aid more meaningful to all and not 
merely to some of the Greek people. 

All of us are concerned, as we should be, 
with fair trade agreements, under which 
Greek commerce may flower. We are con- 
cerned with Greece’s brave fight against 
communism. We shall be concerned until 
Greece once again stands in her fair place 
among nations. 

We are concerned, as I said in the begin- 
ning, not merely for the reason that all men 
are interdependent, but for the reason that 
Greece is indeed the headwater of so much 
which we cherish. 

From that headwater has flowed the doc- 
trine that God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men who dwell on all the face of 
the earth. 

How fitting it is, then, that the civilization 
which Greece cradled will be saved, if the 
Creator means it to be saved, only by the 
faith in God, which the Greek ancients 
cradled also. 

The whole of civilization owes a great debt 
to your beloved Greece. Surely the moment 
cannot be indefinitely delayed, on which we 
will discharge our great obligations. 

Zito Hellas. Zito America. 


Shameful Korean Peace Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the great black marks against the 
history of the United States of America 
is the manner in which the Korean 
Peace Conference was held. 

Our Nation was too ready to agree to 
the terms of the Communist nations, 
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and as a result made concessions which 
today do not bring us honor. 

Many times the American press, in 
support of President Eisenhower both 
personally and politically, attempts to 
make a great patriot, Korean. President 
Syngman Rhee, appear ungrateful to the 
United States Government and to our 
cause, 7 

But many persons are not aware of the 
conditions in which we abandoned 
Korea; are not aware that our pledge 
to- Syngman Rhee concerning a just 
peace affording future safety to South 
Korea has not been kept. 

An editorial appearing in the Tuesday, 
February 28, 1956, edition òf the Odessa 
(Tex.) American, entitled “Lest We For- 
get” contains a message which we should 
all read and remember. 

The editorial follows: 

Every now and then, if we search the back 
pages of our newspapers, we can find a brief 
report from the U. N. Commission in Korea 
to its “boss” in New York, solemnly detail- 
ing the continued violations of the Korean 
Truce terms by the Chinese Communists in 
North Korea. Presumably these official re- 
ports are received at U. N. headquarters, 
but since nothing ever is heard from them 
again, one can only assume that they either 
get filed away out of sight and mind, or 
dropped into the nearest wastebasket. 

The American Government, and therefore 
its people too, also seem anxious to ignore 
and forget Korea. Any reference to Com- 
munist violations, or to our own unfulfilled 
promises, only arouses embarrassed silence 
or angry resentment. Korea is obviously 
something that both the United States and 
the U. N. would prefer to sweep under a rug 
somewhere—and forget. It merely irritates 
the conscience, and gets in the way of newer 
problems. So—the U. N. Commission over 
there goes on holding its futile meetings, 
and filing its futile reports, and accomplish- 
ing absolutely nothing at all. Nobody pays 
the slightest attention to them. Nobody 
suggests that these officials be relieved of 
this useless job, which the Communists have 
arrogantly refused to let them do—so one 
can only assume that these frustrated and 
ignored U. N. officials are expected to live 
out the remainder of their lives doing noth- 
ing in Korea—and maybe die and be buried 
there, for all anybody back home cares. 

Going through some old clippings the 
other day, we came across some corres- 
pondence between Korean President Syng- 
man Rhee and United States President Eisen- 
hower, just before we crammed the Armistice 
down Rhee’s throat. Most Americans have 
long since forgotten that our ally, South 
Korea, was not even allowed to participate 
in the Panmunjom negotiations, although 
the North Korea and Chinese aggressors were 
given a major voice in them. Rhee pro- 
tested vainly against this unjust and im- 
moral exclusion from any voice in deciding 
the fate of his innocent country, but no- 
body paid the slightest attention to his pro- 
test. He therefore wrote a pathetic letter 
to President Eisenhower, pleading with him 
not to sign any truce which would leave 
the Chinese invaders in possession of North 
Korea, and camped menacingly just above 
his 38th parallel—but this plea was also 
ignored, and the truce terms allowed the 
foreign invaders—900,000 strong—to keep 
this fruit of their illegal aggression. 

We have reread President Eisenhower's 
reply to Rhee’s plea, with an acute sense of 
guilt. Our President wrote: “The Republic 
of Korea has engaged all of its resources, 
human and material, in a struggle which 
will go down in history as one of the epic 
struggles of all time. You have dedicated 
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your all without reservation to the principle 
that human liberty and national liberty 
must survive against Communist aggression 
which tramples upon human dignity and 
which replaces national sovereignty with # 
humiliating satellite status. The principles 
for which so many of your youth have di 
are principles which defend freemen and 
free nations everywhere.” As to the “inde- 
pendence and unity” of Korea, Rhee was told 
“to have faith” in the United States. Our 
President assured him: “The unification of 
Korea is an end to which the United States 
is committed, not once but many times, 
through its World War II declarations and 
through its acceptance of the principles 
enunciated in reference to Korea by thé 
United Nations * * * The United States will 
mot renounce its efforts by all peaceful 
means to effect the unification of Korea. 
In the political conference which will follow 
the armistice that will be our central objec- 
tive * * * A peaceful settlement will afford 
the best opportunity to bring you people 
the blessings of liberty.” 

So Rhee had no choice but to submit and 
“trust us.” But the promised “political con- 
ference which will follow,” during which 
our “central objective” was to be the unifi- 
cation of Korea, and which was to offer 
Rhee’s “best opportunity” to gain liberty 
for his people—has been as nonexistent as 
Rhee predicted it would be. And now, 9 
course, the rest of us just don’t want to be 
reminded of this unfulfilled promise. If 
the question is even raised, somebody al- 
ways answers angrily: ‘Well—what do you 
expect us to do? Go to war again?” Which 
again—is precisely what Rhee knew we would 
say. 

But somehow, a few of us cannot simply 
forget the unjust and unfinished business 
in Korea, and the immoral armistice which 
was forced upon our innocent and prostrate 
friends there, without their consultation oF 
consent, and over their anguished protest- 
Nor do we consider it out of order for Rhee 
and others to keep reminding us of our 
promises. 


A Bill To Amend Title II of the Social 
Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. ZELENKO.- Mr. Speaker, I a™ 
introducing today a bill to amend title 
II of the Social Security Act to provide 
that where a husband and wife are both 
entitled to benefits under the act and onè 
of them dies, the benefit of the survivor 
shall be equal to the total of the com- 
bined benefits to which they were en- 
titled while both were living. 

Many of our elderly married citizens 
who, in the twilight of their lives are sub- 
sisting on the bare minimums of social- 
security benefits, are entitled to this ad- 
ditional protection from an appreciative 
Government. 

The death of a beloved one, after many 
years of living together, is sufficientlY 
distressing in itself. Removing from thè 
survivor a few dollars which has kept thé 
home together, and leaves the survivor 
not only with an ache in the heart but 
with insufficient funds, in most cases, tO 
continue to maintain the modest home 35: 
to say the least, inequitable. 
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The additional cost to the Government 
Will be negligible compared to the irre- 
Parable damage done to these citizens in 
this situation. 

I shall most earnestly press for the 
early passage of this bill, statistics and 
actuarial compilations which may show 
Monetary detriment to the Government 
Notwithstanding. 


Resolution of the Assembly of California 
Regarding Civil Rights Decision of tke 
Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ECorD, I include the following resolu- 
tion from the Assembly of the State of 
California and submit it for the consid- 
tration of my colleagues: 
“House Resolution 16 


“Resolution urging Federal action to support 
the civil-rights decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States 


(By Messrs. Hawkins, Rumford, Elliott, Kil- 
Patrick, Maloney, Bee, Wilson, O’Connell, 
Porter, Munnell, Unruh, Henderson, Thom- 
as, Miller, Beaver, Weinberger, McMillan, 

rson, Donald D. Doyle, McFall, Gaff- 
Ney, Mrs. Sankary, Messrs. McCollister, 
Pattee, Rees, Ernest R. Geddes, Grant, Miss 
Donahoe, Messrs. Meyers, Nisbet, and Mrs. 
Davis) 


“Whereas our great American democracy 
founded upon the basic concepts of 
*quality and liberty for all which principles 
e embodied in our Constitution and cher- 
aed as the supreme law of our land; and 
tr Whereas these doctrines of equality and 
ri €€dom have been fountainheads of 
trength to our Nation which have borne us 
Ough our times of trial, nurtured us as a 
the: People who have matured a mighty and 
Ving civilization, and brought us to an 
ndancy among the nations of the earth; 


of whereas there have been reliable reports 
Serious violations of these American demo- 


ane principles in certain of our sister. 
tates 


nati of the South which threaten the 
co Onal security, the orderly processes of 
Welf among the several States, and the 
are of the Nation; and 
criti ereas according to these reports of this 
of cal situation, the constitutional rights 
me zens to vote and engage in the pur- 
t of happiness, to travel, work, and at- 
nd school, are violated frequently and often 
ae means of physical violence and terror; 
big vhereas these attacks based solely upon 
wire and race prejudice, have in some 
thern States achieved the sanction of 
a te governments in the form of nefarious 
TeemPts to defy the Supreme Court of the 
ted States and to threaten nullification 
the Constitution; and 
fane e such unlawful acts and overt de- 
of th of the Constitution and the power 
of ast United States Supreme Court are 
in y tional concern, regardless of the States 
hich they occur, and demand the cog- 
attentis of all States, as well as the active 
cause On of the Federal Government, be- 
religi, they are repugnant to every moral, 
Slous, and political principle of our great 
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American democracy and seriously weaken 
the United States in the international con- 


. flict between democracy and totalitarianism: 


Now, therefore, be it - 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That it memorializes the execu- 
tive branch and Congress of the United 
States to take the necessary action to sup- 
port the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court on civil rights, by the utilization of 
available agencies and facilities to maintain 
peace and order, protect the rights of citi- 
zens, and enforce the laws of our land; and 
beit further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, and to each Senator and 
Representative of the State of California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 

Resolution read, as amended. 

At 10:58 a. m., Hon. Thomas A. Maloney, 
speaker pro tempore of the assembly, pre- 
siding. } 

Messrs. Hansen, Bee, Pattee, Wilson, and 
Miss Donahoe demanded the previous ques- 
tion. 

Demand for previous question sustained. 

The question being on the adoption of the 
resolution, as amended. 

Resolution adopted. 


Farm Bill Deterioration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times of March 20, 1956: 

FARM BILL DETERIORATION 


Even with the best will in the world and 
under the most favorable conditions possible, 
writing a sound bill dealing with the agricul- 
tural problem is an almost super-humanly 
difficult one. Two reasons in particular ac- 
count for this. In the first place, what we 
usually refer to as the farm problem is actu- 
ally a number of problems, each of which 
presents its own set‘of complexities, but all 
of which must be approached in the realiza- 
tion that,no action can be taken on behalf 
of one commodity or one farm group without 
considering its possible repercussions on 


_some other group or upon agriculture as a 


whole. In the second place, the farm issue, 
by its nature and by tradition, is one of the 
most highly surcharged politically of all 
legislative issues. 

For the past week and a half we have been 
witnessing attempts to write a farm bill, not 
“under the most favorable conditions pos- 
sible,” but under the worst conceivable con- 
ditions. We have been witnessing an at- 
tempt to rewrite on the floor of the Senate 
what was a catch-all bill even when it 
emerged from the Committee on Agriculture. 
More than 50 votes had been taken before the 
Senate met yesterday, and about the same 
number remained to be taken. Even before 
last week came to an end this legislation had 
degenerated into an orgy of logrolling that 
was reminiscent of the days before the Hull 
trade agreements, when one protectionist 
group voted special tariff favors for another 
in return for reciprocal aid on the items in 
which it was interested. 

Two provisions that compromise the heart 
of the administration’s farm program—fiex- 
ible price supports and the soil bank—still 


remain in this hodgepodge piece of legislation ° 
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up to this point, though there is no real 
assurance that the first of these will survive. 
when the measure goes to the House. But 
along with these a score of special dispen- 
sations have been written into it that add up 
to something approaching anarchy. So far 
has this legislation drifted from its moorings 
that the two principal questions being asked 
now are these: Will the President be able 
conscientiously to sign the measure when 
the Senate, the House and the Senate-House . 
conferees have finished with it? And, on the 


‘assumption that sufficient sense should be 


restored to it to justify such aproval, will 
it be too late for the legislatian to be of any 
substantial help to the farmer this year? 


Retirement Act for Self-Employed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Great Falls Tribune of Wednes- 
day, March 14, 1956: 

RETIREMENT ACT FOR SELF-EMPLOYED 


For a number of years Congress has been 
debating whether self-employed persons 
should be provided a retirement act which 
would assist and encourage them to set up 
for themselves an old-age retirement fund. 
In steadily increasing number business and 
industrial firms have set up retirement pen- 
sion plans which supplement or tie in with 
the social security retirement program. 
Quite generally, the employer’s contribution 
to such funds is not subject to income tax, 
though the takeout from the employee's 
paycheck for the Government’s social se- 
curity retirement is not deductible on the 
income tax return. 

There are no tax concession plans avail- 
able, however, for about 10 million farmers, 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, -engineers, ac- 
countants and other self-employed profes- 
sional workers. 

The Jenkins-Keogh bill, pending in Con- 
gress, offers a plan whereby self-employed 
persons can set aside a modest amount for 
their retirement, tax-free until time for re- 
tirement. When the money in the retire- 
ment fund is used it would be taxed, accord- 
ing to regulations applying to such income, 

In his State. of the Union message of 
January 1953 President Eisenhower urged 
Congress to enact such legislation. Last 
summer, however, Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey urged the House Ways and Means 
Committee to hold up action on the legis- 
lation for the time being. His chief objec- 
tion seemed to be that it would represent 
an unequal tax cut. 

In general, the Jenkins-Keogh bill pro- 
vides that any individual who is not eligible 
to participate in a pension or profit-sharing 
plain may set aside each year an amount not 
to exceed 10 percent of his earned income, 
and in no case more than. $7,500, to be 
paid into a retirement trust or insurance 
annuity. The amount thus set aside could 
be deducted from his taxable income. The 
proposed law places restrictions on the 
means by which these savings can be accu- 
mulated and provides that the taxpayer may 
not tap the fund until he is 65, except in 
case of total disability, 

Such encouragement for the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans would help 
to stabilize our economy as well as benefit 
those participating. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
the splendid analysis of our distinguished 
colleague, Congressman O. C, FISHER, of 
Texas, on the manifesto which was sub- 
scribed to by more than 100 Members of 
both branches of the Congress last 
week, 

Coming as this does from a Member 
of Congress in whose congressional dis- 
trict the race issue as such is relatively 
unimportant because of the scarcity of 
Negroes in that part of the great Com- 
monwealth of Texas I think it can be re- 
garded as purely an objective statement. 
Mr. FisHER not only subscribed to the 
document himself, but was a member of 
the House Strategy Group which was re- 
sponsible for its circulation among the 
Members of the House. 

While I think that our colleague might 
have gone further in his analysis by 
pointing out the potent implications of 
the instrument, his analysis so far as 
it goes is a logical and sound analysis, 

The statement follows: 


Resistance to Federal encroachment upon 
powers and functions reserved by the States 
when the Constitution was written, was 
voiced last week by more than 100 Members 
of Congress. I joined with a half dozen of 
my Texas colleagues in this declaration of 
constitutional principles. 

It’s not just a matter of being for or 
against segregation. The issue is much 
more important and fundamental than that. 
It strikes at a trend which threatens by 
judicial fiat to gobble up many of the basic 
rights and powers clearly retained by the 
States when the Constitution was drafted 
in 1787. 

' The integration decision was made 22 
months ago. The big question now is: 
Where will the Supreme Court strike next? 

In scores of decisions covering a 100 years 
of judicial history the Supreme Court has 
repeatedly scoffed at the very idea that local 
school trustees—and individual States— 
did not have the right to separate students, 
in equally desirable facilities. That in- 
cluded the discretion to separate boys and 
girls, Negroes and whites, if local trustees 
thought best. 

But a new Supreme Court comes along 
and wham!—away go the precedents of a 
100 years, and for the first time in American 
history Uncle Sam rides herd on local school 
boards. 

No, the matter of integration now becomes 
secondary in importance. The big question 
is: What does the future hold in store for 
America and for our Constitution? Where 
will the Supreme Court strike next? 

The simple fact is that the original Con- 
stitution does not even mention education. 
Nor does the 14th amendment. The framers 
enumerated the powers the Federal Govern- 
ment would be allowed to exercise—spelled 
them out, 18 of them. Control over educa- 
tion was not one of them. And to clinch 
the meaning, article 10 of the Bill of Rights 
came along to provide: “The powers not 
granted to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States.” 
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How could language be more definite, 
more positive, more understandable? 

But now we find the Supreme Court in a 
completely new role of legislating; of not 
only going contrary to the wording of the 
Constitution but also going contrary to more 
than 50 prior court decisions. 

Clearly, the Court now acts not on the 
written word or precedent but according to 
the Court’s whims, philosophy or shade of 
political thinking. 

What can we do about it? Well, the least 
we can do is to assert ourselves and hope 
that an aroused public opinion will make 
itself felt in opposing future encroachments. 
Playing ostrich will not suffice. The great 
Edmund Burke once said: “For evil to suc- 
ceed it is only necessary for good men to do 
nothing.” 


Talk Instead of Farm Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS — 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to exend my remarks in the REcorD, 
T include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
March 19, 1956: 

TALK INSTEAD OF FARM AID 


The Senate has multiplied words on a grand 
scale in an effort to demonstrate its concern 
for the welfare of the farmer, but the chief 
effect of its longwindedness will be to de- 
prive many farmers of benefits this year. 
Today the Senate is expected to begin its 
fourth week of debate on the farm bill. 
While the talkathon continues, farmers in 
some States are planting their crops and 
many others have already laid their plans 
and prepared their ground so that that par- 
ticipation in the so-called soil bank will be 
difficult. ‘The President on several occasions 
has pleaded for action, but the Senate con- 
tinues its slow motion to the detriment of 
the farmer and the disadvantage of other 
major items on its legislative program. 

If the Senate were improving the program 
of agricultural aid, there would be less 
ground for complaint. Instead, it is clutter- 
ing up the bill with extraneous provisions 
and unwise gimmicks. Take, for example, 
the reversion to the old parity formula. One 
of the real achievements of the Eisenhower 
administration was its modernization of the 
parity yardstick applied to farm prices. The 
old parity was based on the relationship 
between farm costs and the prices going back 
as far as 1909. The new parity reflects the 
pattern of price-cost relationships for the 
various commodities in the last 10 years. 
Drastic changes have taken place in agricul- 
ture since 1909. The logic of modernizing 
the parity concept is overwhelming, but the 
Senate voted to use both the old parity and 
the new, whichever is higher, thus abandon- 
ing all pretense to consistency for the sake 
of attracting farm votes. 

Fortunately, the Senate has rejected the 
Agriculture Committee's effort to return to 
rigid price supports at 90 percent of parity, 
but it is still uncertain whether this deter- 
rent to the production of surpluses will 
survive the conference with the House. The 
situation célled for enactment of a relatively 
simple bill carrying out the soil-bank pro- 
gram. The Senate could have'\passed such 
a measure within a few days. Instead it has 
added hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
authorization, millions of words to the de- 


Israel. 


March 21 


bate, and encouraged a Presidential veto. 
The least the Senate can now do is to trim 
the amendments yet to be considered to @ 
minimum, further limit debate, and then 
work for a bill in conference that the Presi- 
dent will be able to accept, 


Israel and American Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956: 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Boston Daily Globe, an independent and 
influential newspaper with a wide cir- 
culation in and around Boston, Mass., 
published, on March 13, 1956, an edi- 
torial entitled “Israel and American 
Policy.” 

I consider this editorial so pertinent 
and. so closely parallel to my own views 
on the subject, that I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ISRAEL AND AMERICAN POLICY 


Dispatch of the aircraft carrier Forrestal to 
the Mediterranean follows, within a week, 
announcement that a battalion of United 
States Marines has been ordered to that dan- 
gerous sea “for training purposes.” 

Meantime, active preparations for war are 
speeding up at Cairo among Arab leaders; 
ground forces are being built up along the 
Egyptian approaches to the Republic of 
Israel; the inhabitants of that unhappy 
country are digging in desperately, resolved 
to sell their lives, if need be, as dearly 45 
possible; Jordan, released from restraints 
which have kept her border inactive for 2 
years, has renewed raids deep into Israeli ter- 
ritory; and the Egyptian Ambassador in 
Washington proclaims in a radio-TV broad- 
cast that “Israél does not exist.” 

From every capital abroad come reports of 
increasing danger of an Arab-Israeli war, the 
stakes being the survival of the Republic of 
Simultaneously, the frenzy of Arab 
nationalism is being stoked by a stream of 
arms shipments, while an airtight ban is en- 
forced against Israel's pleas for defensive 
weapons. 

The United States is shipping tanks, 
planes, artillery, and other weapons to t 
Arabs, meantime postponing Israel’s arms re- 
quests till the Greek Kalends. Canada last 
week banned a shipment of ammunition tO 
Israel, while sending forth a shipment 
warplanes to Egypt. Sweden announces 
heavy arms shipments to Egypt, but none tO 
Israel. 

What is our Nation’s policy in this explo- 
sive dispute? 

Both Secretary of State Dulles and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower explain that one of our aims 
is “to prevent an arms race.” Their state- 
ments certainly find verification in what oUF 
Own and other governments are doing. This 
is, indeed, no arms race. It is a heavily 
loaded, one-sided, studied program of deny- 
ing the means of self-defense to one country 
while building up armaments at the disposal 
of its self-proclaimed foes, whose announ¢ 
determination is to obliterate it. 

The President, last week at his press CoD“ 
ference, further explained—again echoing 
ideas previously expressed by Mr. Dulles— 
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that Israel is small and has but 1,700,000 
Population, whereas her hostile Arab neigh- 
bors have 40 million. This fact, said Mr. 
mhower, makes it futile to ship arms to 
1, because neither her size nor her small 
Population would enable her to “absorb” 
Sufficient arms to defend herself. 

If relativity of size and population to the 
Tights of survival of a free, independent 
democratic state is really the criterion un- 
derlying sound policy, some interesting re- 
Visions of history would seem in order. The 
Greeks at Marathon should have been di- 
. Tected by their rulers to disperse, because 
Persia was a huge country and Xerxes’ 
armies numbered 2 million. The Conti- 
Mental Congress should never have assem- 
bled, because of the size and power of the 
British Empire. 

Perhaps Mr. Dulles should even halt ship- 

ing arms to Pakistan, a small nation in 
Comparison with the size, population and 
Power of its Russian neighbor. 

Week by week, parallels from the thirties 
rise wraithlike over this situation: Ethi- 
Opia, dismissed to tyranny because its succor 
against Mussolini might inconvenience the 
oil interests; Czechoslovakia, whose freedom 
Was bartered to Hitler by “practical men.” 
To what end? 
aoe the United States and its British and 
lon allies of the Tripartite agreement of 
: 51 are to rescue the moral foundations of 

ny policy at all, they would do well to 
emerge at once from their artificial fog and 
th explicitly, their guaranties under 

at pact to place their full might behind 
i e protection of the Arab-Israel frontiers 
8ainst aggression by either side. 

The hour grows late. 

UNctE DUDLEY. 


Veterans’ Benefits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


tee CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
ees to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
Ndix of the Recor, I include my state- 


AB before the Committee on Veterans’ 
ffairs: 


ity gy onaitman, in the introduction of my 
is R. 5298 I have been prompted by 
piss n discriminations that have been 
iiano to my attention in benefits, that 
xt © to those who have served in the Armed 
ae of our Nation. 
fits Eb oe would extend the veterans’ bene- 
t now exist for the wives and widows 
Male veterans to those dependent hus- 


b 
oue a nd widowers of female veterans of 


" Prona the best estimates available, there is 
he esent total of some 405,000 women who 


inciy aurrea our Nation well. This figure 
War 
the 
the 
Se 


es 320,000 women who served in World 
II; 60,000 who were called to service in 
Korean crisis, and presently serving in 
Service; and some 25,000 women who 
ved in World War I and in the Nursing 
Toe during the Spanish-American War. 
have Bae Said that these inequities that exist 
ticu] n brought to my attention, and par- 
have howe have arisen in my district that 
legistati nen out the importance of such 
Whose aoe to me. There have been those 
curred usbands through accident or war in- 
Whe. injury have been disabled to the point 
Upon Feet have become entirely dependent 
one heir spouse for support and core. In 
e, such care demanded the untir- 
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ing and faithful attention of the woman at 
all times. In another case, a female veteran 
of the First World War had reached the age 
where she could no longer find gainful em- 
ployment through which she had cared for 
an invalid husband over a period of many 
years. These are but examples. ‘ 

In all, I am sure that the number of such 
cases throughout the Nation is not great. 
Their lack of great nunrbers, however, does 
not lessen our debt of fair and equal treat- 
ment to these veterans who often served in 
positions of responsibility equal to and be- 
yond*many male veterans. The humanity of 
this Nation and the heart of this Congress 
should not be found wanting when such 
inequities are found. 

The provisions of this bill limit the bene- 
fits to those women whose husbands are 
in such condition, as determined by medical 
authority, that they may be wholly depend- 
ent upon the female veteran, or, if she be 
deceased, would be dependent upon her for 
support. The bill discontinues benefits 
should this widower remarry. 

It is my hope that this committee will 
promptly see the justification that does now 
exist and by its action move to bring this 
bill to the floor of the House where final 
decision may be made to correct this existing 
inequity. 


State of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
many words have been spoken from 
this floor regarding the difficult situa- 
tion in which some of our small and in- 
dependent businessmen find themselves 
despite the current big boom. 

In a recent letter to the editor in the 
Washington Post, Dr. Dewey Anderson, 
Director of the Public Affairs Institute of 
Washington, D. C., presented some inter- 
esting facts in regard to the plight of 
the small businessman. 

Dr. Anderson has a long background 
as a student of small-business problems. 
He served originally as the executive sec- 
retary of the TNEC monopoly investiga- 
tion before World War II, and later in 
the 79th Congress was staff director of 
the Senate Small Business Committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Anderson’s letter on the 
state of small business as published in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF SMALL BUSINESS 

In the President’s state of the Union mes- 
sage reference is made to the fact that only 
farmers as a group have failed to share in 
the general prosperity. In discussing small 
business the message unequivocally asserts 
that small businessmen are prospering 
greatly. 

I have before me figures just released by 
the Credit Clearing House of Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. They show that in 1955, 7 per- 
cent more apparel and. accessory retailers 
failed than the year before, with a rise in 
total liabilities of 17 percent. 
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Apparel wholesalers failures in 1955 rose 
35 percent and liabilities involved increased 
36 percent over 1954. i 

It is dificult for me to understand on 
what the state of the Union message’s con- 
clusions regarding the state of small busi- 
ness are based. For example, the opportu- 
nities for entry of new firms has probably 
never been so difficult as in the past 3 years. 
In fact, since the end of 1952 the number of 
business firms has remained stable at 4.2 
million. Growth was comparatively steady 
during the years 1949 to 1952 when we had a 
net gain of about 50,000 firms annually or 
200,000 during the 4-year period. 

Examination of the data on manufactur- 
ing corporations earnings compiled by the 
FTC and SEC also yields results for small 
companies which contradict the conclusions 
of the state of the Union message. For ex- 
ample, firms with less than $250,000 in assets 
had net profits after taxes of $175 million 
during the first 6 months of 1952. 

In the first half of 1955 the same asset 
size class had net profits after taxes of only 
$60 million. The smallest size class of manu- 
facturing corporations earned 66 percent 
less net profits after taxes than a similar 
group of small manufacturers did 3 years 
earlier. 

Internal funds available for reinvestment 
and expansion tell a similar story. For 
manufacturing firms in the under $250,000 
asset class such funds totaled $267 million 
in the first half of 1952 and only $162 million 
in the first half of 1955, a drop of 40 percent. 

In 1953 and again in 1955 many a small- 
business man has gone to the financing well 
and found it dry. For most of the past 3 
years the small-business man has found 
credit extremely costly or else unavailable at 
any price. He has been led to believe that 
if he is turned away by his local bank he 
stands a better chance of getting a loan 
from the Small Business Administration. 
As against an average of 11,000 inquiries 
received per month from small-business men 
concerning credit assistance the SBA ap- 
proved 395 direct loans to small business 
after 2 years of operations. 

The unhappy fact is that contrary to the 
rosy picture portrayed in the state of the 
Union message, the growth of small business 
has been retarded by a combination of heavy 
taxation and a scarcity of credit. This has 
happened during a period of widespread eco- 
nomic expansion in which small business 
has not shared. 

ANDERSON, 
Executive Director, Public Affairs Institute. 
- WASHINGTON. 


The President’s Mutual Security Message 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 


dent, yesterday, an excellent editorial 
appeared in the Washington Evening 


Star on the subject of the President’s 


mutual security message. 

The editorial discusses the size of the 
foreign aid request and concludes that 
the program should be supported. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to'be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows;, 
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Bic BILL For FOREIGN AID 


President Eisenhower’s appeal for $4.86 bil- 
lion for foreign economic and military aid 
in fiscal 1957 will be closely scrutinized by 
Congress—and this is as it should be. For 
this is a lot of money, and a variety of doubts 
are entertained by some officials concerning 
the long-range usefulness of some aspects of 
the program. We venture the guess, how- 
ever, that Congress, after it has heard the 
whole story, will conclude that it is desirable 
to give the President substantially what he 
has asked for. 

By far the greater part of this money— 
$4.13 billion—is for military assistance and 
defense support. Presumably there is not 
going to be serious opposition in Congress to 
these items, for Communist military power 
remains at a very high level, and, as the 
President correctly said, it “still casts an 
ominous shadow over the world.” It is prob- 
able that the same conclusion applies to the 
special funds sought by the President, in- 
cluding the requested item of $100 million to 
be used as and where need arises in the Mid- 
dle East and Africa. Recent events in that 
part of the world leave little room for debate 
over the desirability of setting up such a 
fund. 

The congressional fireworks, to the extent 
that they materialize, will be directed toward 
the items for economic aid, and, in particu- 
lar, the President's request for authority to 
make commitments up to 10 years in length 
to assist backward countries, with the pro- 
viso that not more than $100 million could be 
used for this purpose in any 1 year. 

Those who will oppose some or all of the 
items in these categories are sincere, and 
their views should be fully explored. But 
at the same time we should not let relatively 
unimportant considerations divert us from 
the main stream of the reasons which sup- 
port the President’s position. Our foreign 
aid programs, over the past 9 years, have 
been successful. One measure of this is 
in the progress which the free nations have 
made with our assistance. Another, though 
not susceptible of precise measurement, is to 
be found in a rational estimate of what 
might have happened to our friends and 
allies if we had been unwilling to act. 

The growing strength of the free world 
has put a stop, for the time being at least, 
to the advance of communism by the use of 
force and threats of force. They are now 
exploring the possibilities of economic and 
political penetration. No one would con- 
tend that our foreign aid programs have 
been solely responsible for this change of 
direction and emphasis by the Russians and 
their satellities. But neither would any ra- 
tional person deny that these programs 
have played an important part in this turn 
of events. In our judgment, the time has 
not yet come when we can afford to relax 
“and rest on our laurels. 


The Importance of the Middle East Oil 


Resource 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I think 
that people who observe the world situa- 
tion today realize, as I have pointed out 
heretofore, the critical importance of 
petroleum resources in the Middle East. 

Oil is one of the most significant fac- 
tors affecting the security of the United 
States and other NATO powers in that 
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crucial geographic area. It is by no 
means the only such security factor, but 
it is a very important one which we can 
never lose sight of or discount. 

We know that the Kremlin, if it does 
not change its spots, would like to get 
that oil. We know they would like to get 
oil from the Near East and from Africa, 
where there are tremendous supplies of 
basic materials. If the Kremlin could 
get the oil and the other basic materials, 
it would serve to make Russia the strong- 
est nation on earth. 

Sometimes, some critics may foolishly 
assert or imply that the only people in- 
volved with this petroleum resource are 
the large American oil companies shar- 
ing holdings in the area. That, of course, 
is nonsense. The world has become 
shrunken by man’s ingenuity. Unless we 
become cognizant of how small the earth 
has bécome, we shall find ourselves in a 
seriously jeopardized position. 

An Englishman, a few days ago, trav- 
eled 1,128 miles in 1 hour. So we are not 
very far away from Europe or Asia. In 
fact, every nation, because of man’s in- 
genuity, is now next to every other na- 
tion’s backyard. 

Critics may assert that the only reason 
for our United States interest in the 
Middle East is the interest in the oil 
companies themselves. 

That definitely is not the case. Ob- 
viously, American companies do have 
important financial interests there. 
That is their perfect right, for they have 
heavily invested, in accordance with the 
sound private enterprise system of profit 
and loss and risk-taking. No other sys- 
tem could have so miraculously developed 
oil resources there, in Venezuela, or any- 
where else. No other system would have 
returned so much to the lands owning 
this precious resource. 

Obviously,. too, oil company stock- 
holders and bondholders are directly 
affected. But both the companies, their 
investors, and all thinking Americans’ 
concern is basically with the petroleum 
resource of the free world, as such, and 
keeping it out of Red hands. 

The companies’ and investors’ interests 
must be protected, and will be protected, 
as should any other private interest. 

Simultaneously, the parallel legitimate 
interests of the Government of the 
United States and the people of the 
United States in protecting this crucial 
resource, and in keeping it from falling 
into the hands of the Soviet enemy, that 
overall interest must and will be pro- 
tected. 

I was pleased to see in Monday’s issue 
of the New York Journal-American an 
important article by the financial editor, 
Mr. Leslie Gould, stressing this vital 
point. I believe Mr. Gould’s significant 
comments, based.on a new, scholarly 
petroleum study, will be of interest to 
my colleagues, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of his remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as. follows: i 
MIDDLE EAST On, CRITICAL FACTOR IN UNITED 

STATES 
(By Leslie Gould) 

What is happening in the Middle East is 
of vital concern to the United States. With- 
out this area, the United States and the 
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rest of the free world will be short of ade- 
quate petroleum production. 

Currently, the Middle East accounts for 
22.6 percent of the free world’s petroleum 
production, and 10 years from now 
counted on to supply a third of this to meet 
a demand that will have more than doubled. 

If this area should be lost to the free 
world—its production shifted to the other 
side of the Iron Curtain—the United States 
would be hampered—maybe disastrously 
so—in its economic development. It would 
be even more crippling for other countries 
outside the Iron Curtain. 

In 10 years, the United States will have 
to import about a fourth of its petroleum 
needs. The Middle East is the one place 
that can meet a major share of this need. 

The only offset to this can be a more 
rapid development. of nuclear power. 

‘These figures on current demand and the 
needs 10 short years ahead for petroleum 
are based on an excellent study of the world 
petroleum situation by Joseph E. Pogue, pe- 
troleum consultant to, and Kenneth E. Hill, 
a vice president of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. Pogue is recognized as one of the 
world’s leading authorities on petroleum. 


MIDDLE EAST IS BALANCING FACTOR 


Pogue and Hill point out that the Middle 
East is the palancing factor in equating 
world supply and demand. Their estimates 
point to a larger increase there than else- 
where to meet the growing demand for 
petroleum in the years just ahead. 

Current United States demand is placed at 
8,745,000 barrels a day, against a produc- 
tion of 17,795,000 barrels. By 1960 the 
United States demand is expected to reach 
10,575,000 barrels against a domestic pro- 
duction of 8,870,000 barrels, and by 1965— 
only 10 years away—demand is figured at 
13 million barrels a day against produc- 
tion of 9,870,000 barrels. So, the United 
States will have to import a lot more pe- 
troleum products. 

In the Western Hemisphere, outside of the 
United States, production is currently about 
380,000 barrels, with 4,200,000 barrels es- 
timated for 1960 and 5,250,000 barrels by 
1965. This includes Canada, Mexico, and 
Venezuela. 

MUST BE KEPT IN FREE WORLD 

In the Middle East current production 1s 
3,240,000 barrels and this is expected to 
reach 4,830,000 barrels daily by 1960 and 
8,280,000 barrels by 1965. This is more than 
enough to meet American needs, as well as 
help balance the demand in other free na- 
tions. 

It is just a simple matter of arithmetic. 
The Middle East must be kept in the free 
world. It must not fall into Russian hands 
or under Russian domination. Hence, the 
importance of peace in that area. This also 
explains why the Russians are making sweet 
talk to the United States and with the other 
side of the mouth fomenting war in the 
Middle East. 


Jefferson-Jackson Day Address by 
Adlai E. Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago, Gov. Adlai Stevenson spoke 
at the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner 
held in Hartford, Conn. 

He spoke of many matters of urgent 
national interest, including civil rights, 
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immigration policy, and measures which 
are necessary to meet the threat of floods 
and other natural disasters. 

I ask unanimous consent that Gover- 
Nor Stevenson’s remarks on that occa- 
Sion, which was February 25, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OF ADDRESS BY ADLAI E. STEVENSON AT 
THE JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day DINNER IN 
HARTFORD, CONN., FEBRUARY 25, 1956 


We meet tonight to do honor and to pay 
expensive homage to two great Democrats. 

I have sometimes wondered whether 

omas Jefferson and Andrew Jackcon would 
Wholly approve of hundred-dollar dinners 
being held in their names by the party of 

e common man. They were more con- 
cerned with whether the common man could 

ord any dinner at all. 

We can say tonight—across a century and 
a half—that the one thing that is worth 

ay what it was in 1800 and in 1828 is 
he Democratic doctrine of Thomas Jeffer- 
Son and Andrew Jackson. 
This has been for the Democratic Party 
years of continued growth and there 
are few States in the Nation where we have 
Come so far—or indeed had so far to come— 
as here in Connecticut. Thomas Jefferson 
and Andrew Jackson had to make their way 
Without the help of a Connecticut majority 
and I remember that when I came here as 
a schoolboy 40 years ago Connecticut was 
Still in that strange interlude which has 
gone down in history as the dark age of 
raback. Woodrow Wilson was reelected 
esident that fall but here in Connecticut 
& Schoolboy, already a passionate Democrat, 
found himself a long lonely way from home 
when the talk turned to politics. 

I understand things got even worse after 
I lett—until by 1927 there was only one lone 

ocrat left in the Connecticut senate. 

What a change there has been in these 
Past 25 or 30 years. I suppose it was due 
to the spread of education. But a succes- 
Sion of brilliant Democratic governors cer- 
tainly helped to revive the Connecticut de- 

Ocracy. Yale loaned us one of its distin- 
8uished faculty to start the revival: I mean, 
Of course, Wilbur Cross. 

In our own day we have seen two great 

Mocratic governors here in Connecticut, 
One served his country brilliantly—in Hart- 
ford, in Washington, and abroad: the man 
Who gave the people of India a sense of the 
Tue nature and spirit of America—Chester 

Wles. The.other has added to outstand- 

Service in Congress 2 years of vigorous 
and enlightened leadership in this State and 
by his record has won the Nation’s admira- 
tlon—Gov. Abe Ribicoff. 

I salute, too, in personal friendship and 

the great respect we all share for him, 
a man who served in the Senate with great 
distinction—a leader of real political cour- 
®8e—Bill Benton. 

Nor could I come to Connecticut without 
W & a- sober word in memory of a man 
haa, untimely death deprived the Nation 

rare vision and wisdom—your late Senator 
and my valued friend, Brien McMahon. 

Only yesterday I read again in his pro- 
Phetic warning to the Senate 6 years ago 
S very month these words: “Let me warn 
With all the solemnity at my command that 
Uilding hydrogen bombs does not promise 
Positive security for the United States. Do 
a for a moment overlook that Soviet Rus- 

& broke our atomic-bomb monopoly sooner 

n we had expected and she would break 
‘in hydrogen-bomb monopoly we enjoyed 
th equal or greater speed.” 
- And so she has. What's more, although 
We have appropriated probably $130 billion 

Ce the advent of this administration to 

Counter the Communist challenge, the Soviet 
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Union is forging ahead of us in weapons of 
many kinds and worst of all she has now 
challenged us to an economic duel for the 
great uncommitted peoples of the earth. Yet 
at a time when our rigid, inflexible position 
is the most precarious it has been in many 
years, what do we hear from our faltering 
Government? Warnings like Brien Mc- 
Mahon’s? 

No. We hear the Secretary of State boast- 
ing of his “brinksmanship’’—the art of bring- 
ing us to the edge of the nuclear abyss. 

We hear the President declare that he 
hasn’t read what his Secretary of State says. 

We hear the director of the economic-as- 
sistance program tell us the Reds are on the 
run and there is no need to reexamine our 
foreign-aid policies. 

We hear from the Vice President that a 
Republican peace has settled on the earth 
and all is well. 

And from Washington, Gettysburg, and 
southern plantations we hear the President 
expressing renewed confidence in his team. 

To put it politely I must say that the head 
coach seems to have missed some plays and 
not be too sure of the score. 

And that is but one reason why next 
November Connecticut will again be where 
it belongs—in the Democratic column. And 
I have every confidence the Nation will be 
there, too, and that Tom Dopp, of Connecti- 
cut, won't be all alone in the Congress next 
year, either. 

There are other reasons for this confidence. 
One is that we all know what the Democratic 
Party stands for. The other is that nobody 
knows today what the Republican Party 
stands for. We are, to be sure, promised that 
any minute now the Republicans will get the 
signal—in one syllable—that will tell them 
whether this year’s Republican model is to 
be opportunist or reactionary, liberal or con- 
servative, isolationist or internationalist. 
The Republican Party no longer represents 
ideals and principles of public policy but 
individuals. Not long ago Taft was the Re- 
publican prototype. Now it’s Eisenhower or 
Adams or somebody. Tomorrow—well, who 
knows? As the Chicago Tribune said, the 
Republican Party needs the services of a 
psychiatrist to discover its own identity. 

A lot of men have had to make up their 
minds if they were going to run for Presi- 
dent. But this is the first time that one of 
the great parties had to wait until it has a 
candidate to find out where it stands. 

It may be true that a leopard can’t change 
its spots, but any such statement about the 
old GOP elephant would be all wrong. Yet 
it is no laughing matter that one of our 
great parties no longer has any continuity 
of philosophy. - 

As for the Democratic Party, it stands to- 
day exactly where it was through a century 
and a half—on the rock of principle that 
Jefferson put in the imperishable phrase: 
“Equal rights for all; special privilege for 
none.” 

We sometimes forget, when phrases become 
familiar, all that they mean. And their real 
meaning must be in terms of the problems 
each generation faces. 

They mean, in terms of the most crucial 
issue within this beloved land of ours today, 
equal rights for all—regardless of race and 
color. 

America is nothing unless it stands for 
equal treatment for all citizens under the 
law and freedom is unfinished business until 
all citizens may vote and live and go to 
school and work without encountering in 
their daily lives barriers which we reject in 
our law, our conscience, and our religion. 

The Supreme Court has reaffirmed this es- 
sential doctrine of democracy in the school 
desegregation cases. These decisions speak 
clearly the law and the conscience of this 
land. But they recognize that a time for 
transition and compliance is necessary—time 
for the adjustments that have to be made. 
But they do not recognize or permit repudia- 
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tion or rejection of these decisions of the 
Court and of the people. 

And I would say a word directly tonight 
about the reemergence in a few States of 
the doctrine called interposition—the doc- 
trine that a State has a right to interpose 
its power against the decision of the properly 
constituted authority as to the law of the 
land. ; 

I recall here in all gravity what one of the 
men we honor—Andrew Jackson—said in his 
Proclamation of December 10, 1832: “I con- 
sider then,” Jackson wrote, “The power to 
annul a law of the United States assumed by 
one State incompatible with the existence 
of the Union, contradicted expressly by the 
letter of the Constitution, unauthorized by 
its spirit, inconsistent with every principle 
on which it was founded, and destructive of 
the great object for which it was formed.” 
That was essential Democratic doctrine— 
and American doctrine—120 years ago. It 
is essential Democratic—and American— 
doctrine today. 

We are as a people at the very dawn of one 
of our brightest days—the day of full de- 
mocracy in our public schools. This may well 
be one of the greatest accomplishments of 
our generation. Not as Democrat but as 
American, not as candidate but as citizen, 
I pray to God that this. day may not be 
marred nor this achievement poisoned by 
the bitterness of any who would assert views, 
no matter how: deeply felt, against the laws 
of the land and of humanity. 

“Equal rights for all” must mean just 
that—the right of everybody to live accord- 
ing to the laws and freedoms which are the 
meaning of America and of modern Christian 
civilization. 

The other half of Jefferson’s phrase was 
“special privilege for none.” This too has 
meaning in today’s terms. 

“Special, privilege” means in plain lan- 
guage what the present administration tried 
so hard to do last year for Mr. Dixon and 
Mr. Yates. 

“Special privilege’ means tax reductions 
which gave 10 times as much benefit to cor- 
porations and the well-to-do as to those 
who earn less than $5,000. ° 

When thousands of conscientious loyal 
Government employees are kicked around 
and called “security risks” while a Cabinet 
Officer who quit because he used public office 
to promote his private business is awarded 
the medal of freedom—that’s “special 
privilege.” 

When small-business firms get less and 
less of the Government’s buying and more 
and more goes to the great corporations 
whose managers now manage the Govern- 
ment—that’s special privilege. 

And when boards and commissions are 
stacked with representatives of the very in- 
terests they are supposed to regulate; when 
the people’s last great dam site goes to a 
private power company for only partial de- 
velopment; when the food processors get big 
windfalls but not the farmers; when a raid 
on public timber is disguised as a mining 
claim—that’s special privilege, too. 

Yes, and when 295 businessmen dine at . 
the White House and only 9 farmers, 8 
labor leaders, and 6 churchmen—that’s spe- 
cial preference. 

One of the issues to be decided this year 
is whether we want a Government which 
represents primarily a single interest—big 
business—or one which represents all the 
interests and all the people. And the Demo- 
cratic position is very plain. It is today as 
it was in the time of Jefferson and of Jack- 
son: That there shall be special privilege for 
none, that the purpose of Government is to 
serve not the welfare of the few but only 
what the Founding Fathers called the gen- 
eral welfare. 

I know it may sound trite to talk after 150 
years about the general welfare and about 
equal rights and about special privilege. 
But I am constrained to say that I would 
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rather be trite with Jefferson and Jackson 
than up to date with the slick slogans like 
“Dynamic conservatism,” “Walking on the 
brink but staying out of the drink,” and 
“Marching bravely down the middle of the 
road.” 

Part of the trouble with these phrases is 
that though they were designed to fool the 
customers they now confuse the salesmen. 
So one day the administration is for tax re- 
duction but the next day it isn’t; one day it 
denounces as socialism what the next day it 
proclaims as Republican policy; one day it 
is against book burning but the next day it 
doesn’t mind; one day it is against a new 
farm program but the next day it is for it 
and then it blames all the farmers’ troubles 
on the workers; one day it is for interven- 
tion in Indochina, the next day it isn’t, and 
then finally we are told it was for it all the 
time. Yes, and one day it is for shipping 
tanks to the Arabs, the next day it isn’t, but 
the next day it is. 

But let us not make the mistake of under- 
estimating those who are presently engaged 
in substituting salesmanship for Govern- 
ment in this country and who look upon us 
not as owners of the Government but as 
customers. The blunt fact is that there is in 
Washington today an administration which 
is willing to take advantage of the fact that 
support and opinion can be fabricated for 
any person and any cause. They are willing 
and they are trying to do just that—to man- 
ipulate public opinion—to sell us as cus- 
tomers rather than inform us as owners. 

They understand fully that everybody is 
tired of the old political models, that people 
want freedom and progress and Government 
in the interests of all. 

That is why the Republican Party has re- 
cently put on its liberal face—the one that 
always seems so bright and sunny because 
it is used only once every 4 years. * 

That is why the Republican Party after 3 
years of do-nothing Government has sud- 
denly come up with what it bills as a liberal 
program in this election year. 

That is why we are seeing once more today 
the quadrennial quick-change act—that 
grand old practice known in the trade as 
“keeping up with the New Deal.” 

Well it isn’t going to work. It is the cus- 
tom of the Secretary of State to remind the 
Russians that the American people are in- 
terested not in words but in deeds. And we 
are. But we are interested, I may add, not 
in the words but in the deeds of our own 
Government too—of Republicans no less 
than of Russians. 

I have finally figured out what the Re- 
publican orators mean by what they call 
“moderate progressivism.” All they mean 
is: “Don’t just do something. Stand there.” 

Tonight I want to talk about two questions 
which I think illustrate this gap between Re- 
publican words and Republican deeds and 
the price we are paying for a Government 
that talks so.much and does so little. 

One of these issues of particular import- 
ance here in Connecticut, but of national 
concern too, was brought home with tragic 
force last summer and fall. 

The total flood damage in the Nation last 
year amounted to over a billion dollars— 
a cold figure which takes no account of the 
accompanying and incalculable loss of life. 
In Connecticut alone I know almost a 100 
people died in the floods. More than a thou- 
sand families were made homeless, and 20 
times that number suffered flood damage 
amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars. 
And I am reminded to mention it here be- 
cause I have just come from the West and 
I’ve seen at firsthand something of the vast 
devastation in the Sacramento River Valley 
of California. 

I do not suggest that a different attitude 
in Washington would abolish hurricanes and 
floods. But I do suggest that a different at- 
titude in Washington could materially reduce 
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the grievous losses from floods. And I sug- 
gest that if we had in Washington the kind of 
leadership in protection against future floods 
that the Governor of this State showed in 
fighting those of 1955 then we would start 
getting some place—this time before it is 
again too late. 

Of words—about floods and their awful- 
ness—there have been plenty from Wash- 
ington and elsewhere; and conferences and 
airplane inspections by high officials over the 
flooded areas and promises of multimillion 
dollar relief funds and loan programs. 

But of deeds—of steps actually taken to 
meet this problem—there have been mighty 
few. - 

The Eisenhower administration has actu- 
ally weakened our defenses against floods. 

It cut appropriations for the Weather Bu- 
reau—so that flood areas had less warning. 

The Republican 83d Congress cut flood- 
control construction funds to less than half 
those recommended by President Truman in 
his last budget. 

In 1954 the Republican Congress made 
available a paltry $80,000 for flood-control 
projects in New England. 

In 1955 the Republican administration cut 
its expenditures for flood control and multi- 
purpose projects 25 percent below what they 
had been under the Truman administration. 

General Fleming, head of the Army Engi- 
neering Corps in New England, testifying 
recently before the Senate, specified one lo- 
cality after another in New England where 
if authorized flood-control projects had been 
built three-fourths of the damage to life and 
property would have been avoided. 

And on the subject of disaster insurance 
the Civil Defense Administrator recently 
told a congressional committee that private 
insurance companies must accept the chal- 
lenge to provide inexpensive disaster insur- 
ance. But this is just what the insurance 
companies have again and again told us is 
impossible. 

We have had enough of Republican words. 
Here again, it is time for Democratic deeds. 

I know of the recommendations the New 
England Governors have made. I know that 
the States must pull the laboring oar, with 
the Federal program being very carefully 
worked out behind what the States do. 

But I believe the people of this country 
are ready and willing to back up, through 
the Federal Government, flood control and 


river development projects to meet this 


problem. And I saw drastically unfold þe- 
neath me in California the story of what 
happens when the great waterways are 
dammed and harnessed for power, storage, 
and irrigation and what can happen when 
they are not, ne 

The flood-control program proposed by 
the New England Governors last September 
seemed wholly reasonable. It doesn’t seem 
fair that New England has received so small 
a percentage of what Federal expenditures 
there have been for flood control—approxi- 
mately one-fifteenth of your share by rea- 
sonable measure. And I note that over the 
past 25 years the Federal Government has 
returned to Connecticut a smaller share 
of what this State has contributed in Fed- 
eral taxes than to any other State except 
one. 

It is plain, too, that the Federal Govern- 
ment will have to assume a large measure 
of responsibility if we are to have any effec- 
tive flood insurance. And I should think 
the program on this front should be ex- 
panded to the extent, at least, indicated in 
the bill submitted by New England Senators 
KENNEDY, GREEN, and PASTORE, and several 
other Democrats, including Senator LEHMAN, 
of New York. : 

I think, too, that there should. be con- 
sidered a program of tax allowances to plants 
in the textile and other New England in- 
dustries for what they spend to avert flood 
damage. 
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I repeat that I think we are ready and 
willing as a Nation to do—not to talk, but 
to do—what is so plainly called for in meet- 
ing the problems brought into tragic focus 
by last year’s devastating floods. . 

Another front where for 3 years now we 
have heard the words but seen no deeds is 
immigration. 

Few problems of our age have more poign- 
ancy than the plight of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Europeans driven from their homes 
by totalitarian oppression. And no nation 
in the world owes more to immigrants than 
our own, or has a nobler tradition of wel- 
come for men and women in search of free- 
dom. In the 1952 campaign General Eisen- 
hower spoke feelingly of the need for change 
in our immigration laws. The administra- 
tion has also expressed verbal concern for 
the refugees and escapees of Europe, many 
of whom have relatives and friends in the 
United States. But so far as action goes, 
the record is complete failure to deal with 
either the refugee crisis or the more perma- 
nent issues of immigration policy. 

Even when Congress recognized the refugee 
emergency by passing the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, it was sabotaged so effectively 
that for nearly a year not a single refugee 
or escapee entered this country under this 
act.. Finally, the assistant to the Secretary 
of State, a lifelong Republican, Edward Corsi, 
resigned in protest. 

Despite all the words and messages, the 
basic immigration law remains exactly as it 
was—a law, incidentally, which the Republi- 
can Vice President supported with his vote 
in Congress. 

The system of national origins quotas is 
still in effect. In a city like Hartford, in @ 
State like Connecticut, where Americans of 
many diverse origins live harmoniously to- 
gether, the idea that immigrants who arrive 
in the later years are somehow inferior oF 
make worse Americans than the earlier im- 
migrants is preposterous on the face of it. 

Yet, after 3 years, the President has taken 
no action, made no recommendation, regard- 
ing this central difficulty. 

And in his recent message, though it rep- 
resented the usual election-year improve- 
ment, the only proposal about the national 
origins quota system was that it be re- 
studied. 

Has the President forgotten the exhaustive 
and conscientious report of the Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization sub- 
mitted on January 1, 1953? Or is his recom- 
mendation for further study only an excuse 
for not doing anything at all? 

There are other things that need to be 
done, and without delay, to make this coun- 
try’s immigration and refugee policies an 
expression not of the worst but of the best 
in American life. 

The immigration quota should, as the 
President now agrees, be based on a recent 
census figure, and should not be reduced, in 
my judgment, as the President’s formula 
proposes. 

And I should think that the people who 
have come to us under the humane Dis- 
placed Persons Act should not be charged 
to: national quotas and thus exhaust them, 
as in the case of Greece and Poland, for 50 
years to come. 

There should be a single agency of Gov- 
ernment wtih full authority over immi- 
gration and naturalization. 

The decision of a customs official with re- 
spect to the admission of a sack of beans 
can be appealed, but not his decision con- 
cerning the admission of an American citi- 
zen’s mother or wife. That needs attention. 

There is no basic disagreement about the 
wisdom of these changes, but only about 
whether these things are really worth doing. 
We say that they are. 

This will be, not only with respect to such 
things as flood control and immigration 
policy, but across a broad front of problems, 
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a central issue in the election campaign we 
now enter: the issue of whether things are 
Worth doing for the Nation, or just worth 
talking about for the votes. 

I speak tonight then for principles as old 
as the Democratic Party, and that’s about 
4s old as the Republic—for equal rights for 
all, for special privileges for none, for the 
Old-fashioned proposition that the proper 
business of Government is to serve the 
general welfare. 

And I speak for Government that says 
What it means, that means what it says, that 
doesn’t try to fool the people, that doesn’t 
believe that words are a substitute for deeds. 

This is the kind of Government the Dem- 
Ocratic Party has sought to provide since 
the days of Jefferson and Jackson. The ob- 
ject of Government is to unite us all—Dem- 
Ocrats and Republicans and Independents— 
behind the aims and aspirations we cherish 
together as Americans. This is an age of 
Tapid growth in our land. It must also be 
an age of expanding opportunity, not just 
for the insiders, but for all Americans. 

This challenge cannot be met by slick 
Salesmanship. It can be met only by honesty 
and devotion on the part of our leaders, and 

d work and responsibility on the part of 
Our people. In a spirit of unity and dedi- 
Cation, we can move forward together, 
Joined by our memory of the past and our 
faith in the future, determined to make our 
Country the land of hope and the land of 
Opportunity for our children and for all 
Who love freedom throughout the world. 


Address of Stanley J. Tracy, Former 
Assistant Director, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, at the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, AFL- 
CIO, National Civil Service Week Ban- 
quet, Philadelphia, Pa., January 20, 
1956 
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. Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the evening of January 20, 1956, the 
erican Federation of Government 
Employees, AFL-CIO, held a banquet in 
the city of Philadelphia to commemo- 
rate the 73d anniversary of the signing of 
the Civil Service Act. 
The banquest was largely attended and 
had the benefit of several brilliant ad- 
esses emphasizing the rights and priv- 
€ges of Government employees by rea- 
80n of membership in the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees, AFL— 
briar the provisions of the Civil Serv- 
ct. 


Among the several worthwhile ad- 


dresses that were delivered during the - 


evening was one by Stanley J. Tracy, for- 
Mer Assistant Director, Federal Bureau 
Of Investigation. It was outstanding in 
e fundamental principles that were 
emphasized, the logical conclusions ex- 
Pressed and the valuable contribution by 
cess thereof it made to the cause of 
abor, In accordance with the consent 
8ranted to me, I consider it a privilege 
to insert this memorable speech as a part 
my remarks. It reads as follows: 
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President Gibley, National Vice President 
Smith, distinguished guests, friends, and 
members of the American Federation of Goy- 
ernment Employees, as we gather here this 
evening in Philadelphia to commemorate the 
73d anniversary of the signing of the Civil 
Service Act we might pause to recall two im- 
pressive facts of American history. Philos- 
ophers through the ages had formulated 
lofty ideals of government—but it was here 
in Philadelphia, at the writing of our Con- 
stitution, that these ideals, for the first time 
in history, were gathered together and com- 
prehensively embodied in the basic law of a 
nation—wtih the aim of protecting it by 
every known device against despotism. Also 
the first recorded meeting in the United 
States of worker and employer representa- 
tives for discussion of labor needs was also 
here in 1799, between the Philadelphia shoe- 
makers and their employers. 

Even before the writing of the Declaration 
of Independence, employees had joined to- 
gether in benevolent societies, primarily to 
provide members and their families with 
financial assistance in the event of serious 
illness, debt, or death of the wage earner. 
In all walks of life mankind has encountered 
problems of mutual concern and has sought 
to devise ways and means for their solution. 

The American Federation of Labor since 
its founding in 1886, has constantly cham- 
pioned the philosophy that gradual improve- 
ment of the economic condition of the 
worker was the only useful course of action 
to follow and that collective bargaining was 
the chief tool to use. 

The A. F. of L. has had bitter opposition to 
this philosophy from the beginning. The 
Socialist Labor Party, founded in 1874, a 
product of the American section of Marx and 
Engels’ International Workingman’s Asso- 
ciation or first international, attempted in 
1895 to form a rival body to the A. F. of L. 
In 1905 the Industrial Workers of the World 
was formed and was pledged to the abolition 
of the wage system. Both failed as con- 
tenders to the A. F. of L, But the opposition 
to free labor continues as the Communist 
conspiracy, champions of slave labor, grinds 
out its vicious propaganda the length and 
breadth of what remains of a free world. 

The morning of December 5, 1955, saw the 
opening of the First Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Another milestone had been passed in the 
march of American free labor. It was not 
without reason that morning, that Cardinal 
Spellman prayed: 

“Take away from our deliberations the 
temper of selfishness and shield us from the 
lust for power which forges chains on free 
men’s arms and drenches the earth with 
blood and tears. * * * And may the foe of 
liberty and free labor who plots to pull down 
the sceptre of God and dominate our coun- 
try, degrade the dignity of man, and ensnare 
and enslave the toilers of the world by luring, 
lying slogans, know that we pierce the veil 
of his hypocrisy and scorn his insidious 
deceitful promises.” 


The American labor movement has con- 
tributed, under our brotherhood-of-man 
concept of government, to a standard of 
living which had never been attained before 
at any stage of human history and we must 
assume it to be a definitive achievement of 
our civilization that we hope some day it 
will be shared by all nations. The acquisition 
of material values should not and does not 
retard the acquisition of spiritual and ethi- 
cal values. American workers are not like 
any other workers anywhere, They rather 
are workers on which all the other workers 
of the world have set their eyes. 

Universal peace must rest on a healthy 
understanding among individuals of all races, 
of all creeds, and of all nations. This is 
more enduring than political considerations. 
Persons must be judged by their individual 
acts and not through prejudice of the group 
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to which they may belong. If an individual 
is not worthy of respect, that individual 
alone should suffer the consequences. of mis- 
conduct. It was so in the war-crimes trials 
in Germany and Japan and will be so when 
those responsible for the Korean atrocities 
are .finally brought to the bar of justice. ` 

We in the labor movement can be thank- 
ful for such leaders as President George 
Meany, David Beck, and David Dubinsky who 
recognize that human values measure the 
intrinsic value of man. Recently President 
Meany stated that he was disturbed that 
many United States liberals are stone silent 
about the loss of human rights in Soviet- 
dominated countries. He added that too 
many people here and abroad still believe 
communism is a “progressive system—ex- 
treme liberalism temporarily making bad 
mistakes,” while actually “communism rep- 
resents darkest reaction. It is an antisocial 
system in which there are imbedded some 
of the worst features of savagery, slavery, 
feudalism, and life-sapping exploitation.” 

Every generation are executors of the 
inheritance left to them. In addition they 
have the responsibility of their own original 
authentic achievement. The A. F. of L., the 
AFGE, and our Nation are great precisely 
to the extent to which its leaders are great. 
No nation has ever been able to set a lasting 
imprint on history by the sole weight of its 
material values. There is something no 
organization can give, and this is what man 
has within himself, either because nature has 
favored him or because the society in which 
he has been raised has conferred on him 
those values that the organization cannot 
give. 

The American Bill of Rights is a greater 
historical document than the Magna Carta 
for, by the 10th amendment to our Constitu- 
tion, “the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

It is a sad commentary that we need a 
security program in America. Yet the sorry 
parade of fifth-amendment pleaders con- 
tinues, which is quite a change from an 
earlier America, where a man’s word was 
better than his bond and a man’s convic- 
tions were worth openly fighting for with 

-truth, pride, and courage, regardless of the 
consequences and however unpopular his 
cause might be. 

Members of the AFGE have a great and 
vitally important individual and collective 
responsibility. Government employees com- 
prise the greatest single safeguard in Amer- 
ica for the preservation of our form of gov- 
ernment. It is the Federal employee who 
operates the machinery of government and 
helps determine the course of the ship of 
state. Let us remember that they are all 
members or potential members of the AFGE, 
It is our responsibility to look after their 
welfare and well-being. 

Collectively we must merit the confidence 
and respect of our fellow worker if we are 
to bring him into our membership and indi- 
vidually that is our specific job—to bring 
him into membership. 

MR. SMITH GOES TO WASHINGTON 


Government is complicated big business 
and no longer can results be attained by 
attacking policy decisions after they are es- 
tablished. AFGE must take part in formu- 
lating personnel policies, as was done re- 
cently when National Vice Presidents John 
Smith and Tim Kelly attended a luncheon 
meeting of the naval shipyard’s Metal 
Trades Council in New York at which plans 
were made for top-level conferences at the 
Pentagon in Washington. Seven Congress- 
men were present at this meeting and addi- 
tional Congressmen joined with John J. 
Smith in a number of conferences with the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the 
Army, and others at the Pentagon. ‘Your 
J. J. Smith has so many contacts in high 
places in Washington that many new AFGE 
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members in Washington believed for a time 
that he was a Member of Congress. 

There are many goals yet to be attained 
and lodge officers and national vice presi- 
dents must participate in a joint effort. It 
is the responsibility of the national presi- 
dent to keep all national vice presidents 
constantly and fully informed on all mat- 
ters in order that there can be a joining of 
effort—nationwide in scope.- This is a “We” 
organization and the national vice presi- 
dents’ responsibilities are to fully inform 
and confer with officers of lodges and dis- 
trict departments. It is the individual 
member’s responsibility to “get another 
member.” We all have a job to do in a 
“We” organization. 

The national president’s further respon- 
` sibility is to carry out the mandates of the 
convention and of the national executive 
council and to report at stated intervals the 
results of his stewardship. Only by com- 
bined, coordinated, and cooperative effort 
can we muster the strength and gain the 
wisdom that spells success. Here are some 
of the goals that need the work of many 
hands: 

1. An adequate Federal salary schedule 
and travel allowance. 

2. A retirement act that meets basic liv- 


ing expenses. 

3. Revision of working hours. Thirty 
years ago the hours were 39 a week. 

4. Commanding officers of our Armed 
Forces should not be required to replace 
civilians with Armed Forces personnel. 

5. Hospital and medical insurance plans 
with employee representation. 

6. Nonpolicy employees must have assur- 
ance of continuity of employment. 

7. Politics must be removed from the ca- 
reer civil service. As a step in this direction 
I recommend a single administrator for the 
Civil Service Commission to be appointed for 
a term of 15 years. The General Accounting 
Office in the legislative branch has proven 
it will work. 

8. The Civil Service Commission should 
have broader authority to insure uniformity 
of personnel policies in all agencies. 

9. The Civil Service Commission should be 
authorized to establish an independent ap- 
peals court available to veterans and non- 
veterans alike. 

10. A more practical performance rating 
procedure should be adopted. 

In our membership we have experts in 
every area of Federal personnel activity. 
We should utilize their talents and lead the 
way intelligently and aggressively to con- 
stantly better personnel management. 
Members of Congress like to receive objec- 
tive, well thought out and practical sugges- 
tions. This is the positive approach of co- 
operation with the legislative branch and its 
results in sound legislation. 

The AFGE should organize a public re- 
lations program on a national scale in order 
that officials and employees alike in all 
branches of Government will understand the 
AFGE, its patriotism, its aims and ideals of 
public service. 

The editor of the Government Standard 
might well visit each district once each year 
to confer with lodge officers and national 
vice presidents in order that he might know 
first hand the type of published information 
needed in the field. 

A plan should be drawn up for the uni- 
form participation of all national vice presi- 
dents and district officers in the legislative 
field. This would afford the national office 
proper entree and introductions, particularly 
to newly elected officials in the legislative 
and executive branches of Government. 

The Secretary of Labor might well be con- 
sulted with reference to having a unit of 
that Department specialize in Federal em- 
ployee statistics as is now done for labor in 
private industry. Reliable statistics would 
be of assistance to the Congress in consider- 
ing Federal employee legislation. 
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The proceedings of the national conven- 
tion and all meetings of the national execu- 
tive council should be furnished promptly 
to all officers and copies made available to 
any member on request. An informed mem- 
bership is an alert and interested member- 
ship. 

A plan should be devised whereby younger 
members of the AFGE are encouraged and 
assisted in competing for scholarships in 
various educational programs for advanced 
study and training at selected universities. 
Other scholarship sources should also be 
developed. 

These are just a few of the things the 
AFGE might do to advance its leadership 
in the field of Federal employment. We 
must interest ourselves in the multiple ac- 
tivities of our employer if we are to prove 
worthy of our hire. The Government’s busi- 
ness is our business and we want our em- 
ployer to be permanently successful. 

Let us not forget to express our individual 
and colliective appreciation to those Mem- 
bers of Congress and other Federal officials 
who have and are devoting of their time 
and energy in our behalf. 

In conclusion may I observe that the 
founders of our country gave us the greatest 
philosophy and the greatest form of govern- 
ment ever brought forth on this earth by 
the heart and mind of man. 

Great unions, as great nations, are. born 
out of principle, become strong through the 
application of integrity and die at the hands 
of moral decay. A great organization is one 
which never compromises principles, toler- 
ates corruption or fails to recognize that a 
government is something to live under, never 
to live on. 

With granite in our character, iron in our 
backbone and the courage of our convictions 
we can prove by our future work in the 
AFGE that it merits the right to represent 
Government employees. 


Golden Anniversary of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Laws 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, as a Member of Congress and 
as a medical doctor, I have been long 
interested in the Federal food, drug, and 
cosmetic laws. It was my privilege to 
serve during the 81st Congress as a mem- 
ber of the special committee on these 
problems under an outstanding chair- 
man, Hon. James J. DELANEY, Of New 
York. 

Following the exhaustive studies made 
by this committee, I introduced a bill 
dealing with the use of pesticide chemi- 
cals on raw agricultural commodities. 
This bill subsequently became Public Law 
518 of the 83d Congress. 

This year marked the 50th anniversary 
of the passage of the first Food and Drug 
Act by a Congress of the United States. 
The Honorable George P. Larrick, Com- 
missioner of Food and Drugs, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
gave the following address at the spring 
meeting of National Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association, commemorating this 
occasion. 


His remarks are as follows: 
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Furry YEARS or FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, AND 
CosMETIc Laws 


(By George P. Larrick, Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare) 


President Allen and members and guests 
of the National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, it is a real pleasure to be with you 
at this meeting to discuss the Federal food, 
drug, and cosmetic laws. We always welcome 
the opportunity of meeting with your asso- 
ciation. 

As you know, 1956 is the 50th anniversary 
of the passage of the original Food and Drugs 
Act. It is appropriate to look back at the 
events leading to passage of that law, and 
compare them with the situation today. 

The Food and Drugs Act of 1906 had a long 
gestation period. In 1878 the first record of 
the study of food adulteration by the Chemi- 
cal Division appeared in an annual report of 
the United States Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. When Dr. Harvey W. Wiley became 
Chief of this Chemical Division in 1883, the 
first problem with which he was confronted 
was an extensive study of food adulteration. 
His Division began to issue from time to time 
a series of bulletins giving the results of its 
scientific and research work. Of @his series 
the best known was bulletin 13 on foods and 
food adulterants. It covered 1,417 pages and 
was issued in 10 parts from 1887 to 1902. 
It dealt with the chemical composition, 
technology, and adulteration of dairy prod- 
ucts, spices, beer and wines, lard, baking 
powder, sugar, molasses, confections, honey, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, canned vegetables, cereals, 
and preserved meats. 

In 1889 the small organization that had 
worked under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture became the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The first 
appropriation for the new Department in- 
cluded a provision “to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to extend and continue the 
investigation of the adulteration of foods, 
drugs, and liquors.” 

These investigations exposed a variety of 
abuses in the production of foods and drugs- 
The sensational revelations were incorpo- 
rated in reports to Congress and were dealt 
with at length in testimony before congres- 
sional committees. A number of prominent 
writers for newspapers and for magazines of 
national circulation gave wide publicity to 
the charges. Dr. Wiley readily acquired the 
support of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs and of many individual women’s 
organizations. 


The history of this period retords some- ' 


what inconspicuously the fact that “most of 
the well-established concerns manufacturing 
foods, drugs, and drinks favored such regu- 
latory legislation.” 

Dr. Wiley and his supporters were success- 
ful in their efforts and the first national food 
and drug law became a reality on June 30, 
1906. . 

When we look back to 1906 we see retail 
grocery stores whose stocks were largely re- 
stricted to simple staple products such as 
flour, sugar, and shortening. The foods sold 


in those days were principally ingredients - 


with which the housewife could prepare the 
finished foods for her family. Branded mer- 
chandise was in its infancy, and food pack- 
aging as we know it today was unheard of. 
The state of progress in the drug field was 
on a similar plane. Castor oil, Epsom salts, 
herb laxatives, and tonics—simple medica- 
tions—were the rule of the day. Neither the 
food nor the drug supply moved extensively 
in interstate commerce. The housewife pre- 
pared most of her own foods in the kitchen 


. and most of the medicines were compounded 


by the corner apothecary. i 
Those who pioneered in the factory p 
duction of foods and drugs were confron 
with ruinous competition. The public was 
suspicious of factory-made products. If 
these honest men who sought to develop an 
interstate business in foods and drugs of high 
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quality were to succeed they would need pro- 
tection against unscrupulous competitors. 
At the commemorative meeting celebrating 
the 40th anniversary of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act, Mr. Clarence Francis, then presi- 
dent of General Foods Corp., said: 

“Fortunately for the food processing in- 
dustry and for the country, the act gave hon- 
est manufacturers the protection they needed 
from unfair competition at the very time 
when a great new opportunity—and a great 
Obligation—opened before them. The na- 
tional economy gaining momentum with 
every year since the industrial revolution, 
Was rounding the corner into the machine 
age and into a new period of plenty and a 
Standard of living such as the world had 
never seen. In this process, food manufac- 
turing had a vital part to play. It has done 
so and, in analyzing the reasons therefore, 
we find that possibly the most impressive 
Single factor was this: The conditions cre- 
ated by the passage of the act invited respon- 
sible businessmen to put real money into the 
food business. Life suddenly became more 
Precarious than ever for the fly-by-night pay- 
Toll dodger whose practice it had been to 
Make a quick cleanup in a single pack and 
vanish into thin air. 

“Freed from the competition of such as 
these, substantial businessmen staked their 
capital on the proposition that the con- 
Sumer wanted, and would reward, known 
Quality. They put their resources behind 
their guaranties and, as we have already 
remarked, they submitted readily to a law 

t was meant for the Medes as well as the 
Keenan; And the food industry began to 
ow,” 

The same general comment could be made 
With respect to the drug industry. 

It is interesting to trace the progress of 
the most recent Federal legislation in the 
food field—the Miller pesticide chemicals 
amendment. When numerous new agricul- 
tural chemicals came on the American mar- 

t after World War II, consumers became 
disturbed. They wondered whether the 
food supply was being harmed by use of the 
new products. The spray residue hearings 
in 1950 and the hearings of the Select Com- 
Mittee to Investigate the Use of Chemicals 
in Food Products (the Delaney committee) 
which began the same year, revealed genuine 
Pas by some people about the safety of 

For this and other reasons new legislation 
Was sponsored by Congressman A. L. MILLER 
and others to simplify the procedure for 
Setting safe tolerances for pesticides in or 
on crops. 

Your Association showed outstanding 
foresight and regard for the public in sup- 
Porting the legislation which became law. 

e statesmanship of Lea Hitchner and the 

elp of his staff deserve recognition. Your 
Action and the complete cooperation we have 
rep from you since 1954 have earned for 
he agricultural chemicals industry a place 
Sa respect and confidence. And like the food 
ndustry five decades ago, you should find the 
Provisions of the new law an aid to material 
Browth of the more progressive companies. 


After the pesticide chemicals amendment 
became law, cooperation continued. Agri- 
culture, industry, and Government have 
Worked together to the benefit of all con- 
Pra al in the United States. Several for- 
ann countries keep informed of the United 

tates tolerances for pesticide residues, and 
Progress under the United States law has 
won Studied by a special committee of the 

°rld Health Organization at a conference 
a Consider methods of dealing with chemi- 
l additives to foods. 
‘eo joint support of the new legislation, 
= gress of the past few years, and the co- 

Peration now existing between all who are 
affected by tolerances for agricultural 
Poisons, give promise of continued progress. 
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It gives me real satisfaction, as we cele- 
brate this golden anniversary of Federal food 
laws in the United States, to be able to cite 
the passage of the Miller pesticide chemicals 
amendment and its administration to date 
as a classic example of the type of harmo- 
nious Government-industry relationship 
that all of us seek. I thank you for the as- 
sistance you have given, and request your 
continued help. 

The progress in this field is monumental. 
In July 1954 there were no formal tolerances 
for spray residues in food; no one knew what 
arrangements would be made for administer- 
ing the Miller amendment in a practical 
manner; some members of your industry 
were concerned about the effect of the new 
law on their operations, and a few months 
later, in the spring of 1955, there was alarm 
in agricultural circles because of a fear that 
the law would become fully effective in the 
middle of a growing season and cause serious 
disruption of established farming practices. 

Today almost 100 pesticide chemicals have 
found their place under the Miller amend- 
ment for one or more uses through the es- 
tablishment of tolerances or exemptions. 
The administrative procedures established 
under the amendment have proved work- 
able. Most of the pesticide manufacturers 
have adapted to the law. The farmers have 
had one growing season since the amend- 
ment became law. And here in Florida the 
second growing season is drawing to a close. 
The transition to full application of the new 
law is coming about smoothly. 

Of course there are problems ahead—ma- 
jor ones. But they are no more difficult of 
solution than some which already have been 
handled. And the same cooperative ap- 
proach that has served so well in the past 
will permit them to be solved to the best 
interest of all who are affected. 

The philosophy of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is to try to bring about coopera- 
tively with industry the maximum volun- 
tary compliance with the law. To this end 
the doors of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion are open to any representatives of in- 
dustry who wish to discuss with us what 
the law’s requirements are. 

We welcome opportunities to work with 
committees from industry to try to solve 
problems of any sort having a bearing on 
the requirements of the law. In other words 
we wish to exhaust all proper means of try- 
ing to prevent law violations. The statute 
provides in no uncertain terms for the steps 
which are to be taken when voluntary com- 
pliance does not occur and instead substan- 
tial violations result. Under these latter cir- 
cumstances it is our obligation to proceed 
vigorously to utilize the sanctions provided 
for in the statute. 

At this time I would like particularly to 
thank your association for its cooperation 
in advising growers about the new law and 
in pointing out to them the importance of 
using pesticides carefully according to the 
label directions. 

We have already had a few instances where 
growers have used the wrong pesticides or 
have applied pesticides too close to the time 
of harvest. Inevitably there will be other 
such incidents. We can hope that none of 
them will result in harm to the public, but 
we must also do everything we can to im- 
press upon growers the fact that pesticides 
should never be used carelessly. 

Your association, and the individual mem- 
bers of the industry, are aware of our mutual 
problem in grower education. To teach 
growers to use pesticides safely, as well as 
effectively, is in many respects our biggest 
job. It is by all odds the best way to pro- 
tect the public in this field. We have a 
good law, but we also share this problem 
which no law can solve, and which can only 
be solved by education. It is my hope that 
NACA can expand its activities in this area, 
and that the Food and Drug Administration 
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and other agencies in Government can co- 
operate to the full extent that is needed to 
do this educational job. Like other types 
of safety education, this needs to be set up 
as a permanent and continuous activity. 

The Food and Drug Administration is an 
organization of about 1,000 people. Some- 
what more than half are assigned to our 
16 field laboratories scattered throughout 
the United States. The field staff consists 
of inspectors, chemists, and other laboratory 
scientists, together with a normal comple- 
ment of clerks and laboratory helpers. The 
Washington staff is made up of a wide va- 
riety of scientists including medical officers, 
bacteriologists, chemists, microscopists, 
pharmacologists, veterinarians, and of 
course our administrative staff. 

During the past year a distinguished repre- 
sentative citizens’ committee was appointed 
by the Secretary, with funds specifically pro- 
vided by Congress, to make a study of the 
responsibilities of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration as contrasted with their facilities. 
This committee pointed out the very sub- 
stantial increase that has occurred in our 
population. They referred to the repeated 
amendments to the statute which place more 
responsibility on the FDA. They were im- 
pressed with the increased complexity of the 
processes and procedures used in the produc- 
tion of foods, drugs, and cosmetics. Because 
of these and other additions to the job ex- 
pected of the FDA, the committee recom- 
mended that the facilities of the Food and 
Drug Administration be expanded some 
threefold to fourfold over the next 5 to 10 
years, and that a new laboratory building 
should house the entire Washington staff of 
the FDA. The Secretary of the Department 
has spoken favorably of the report of the 
Citizens Advisory Committee. 

The first step in following these recom- 
mendations was when a proposed increase in 
appropriations of some $1 million for the 
FDA was included in the President’s budget 
for next year. 


It seems to us that the problems in the 
production of foods, drugs, and cosmetics in 
the next decade will be more challenging 
than those of the past. We forecast that 
continued improvement in our food and 
drug supply will be achieved by the progres- 
sive utilization of scientific discoveries. The 
possibilities are limitless. Nucleonics will 
be used in producing foods and drugs. The 
discovery of many new substances.can be 
expected to improve our food supply. The 
use of new, superior insecticides, herbicides, 
and a variety of other products will be help- 
ful in growing foods. The utilization of hor- 
mones, antibiotics, and other new substances 
to improve the production of meat and 
poultry-and to retain natural flavors at the 
peak of freshness are all promising. 

The problems which the use of these sub- 
stances will create, however, are many and 
serious. Before these advantages can 
properly be taken to the public we must 
know what, if any, changes are produced. 
We must be sure that the new product is safe 
for consumption by the young and the old, 
the weak and the strong, the sick and the 
well. Because of your pioneering in the pesti- 
cide chemicals field, you are well aware of 
the kinds of facts needed in judging the 
safety of new products, 

The law does not now require, except in 
the case of pesticides, that new substances 
be tested for safety before they are added 
to food. Some 10 bills are now pending in 
the Congress to deal with the pretesting of 
so-called chemical additives to food. It is 
our view that this field is one which richly 
deserves the study of Congress and the en- 
actment of legislation to solve the problems. 

Similar problems will be raised by the ac- 
celerated discovery of powerful but useful 
new drugs. Fortunately the new drug sec- 
tion of the present Federal Food, Drug, and 
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Cosmetic Act provides an adequate instru- 
ment to deal with the safety of new thera- 
peutic agents. 

In conclusion, we in the Food and Drug 
Administration seek the help and coopera- 
tion of industry. We believe that if prob- 
lems of mutual interest are fully disclosed 
and the facts are laid on the table for joint 
consideration, for the most part men of good 
‘intentions can arrive at common conclusions 
without difficulty. 


Labor Unions and the Antitrust Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the anti- 
trust laws of the United States prevent 
big corporations, big trusts, or big com- 
binations of industrial management from 
restraining or controlling trade in their 
respective fields. In short, monopolies 
are against the law so far as big business 
is concerned. Labor is not a commodity 
like ships or shoes or sealing wax, and 
the antitrust laws were never intended 
to be applicable to organized labor. If 
the antitrust laws wert made applicable 
to labor unions, they would be destroyed 
and the American economy would suffer. 
Unions have brought to the Nation im- 
mense benefits in the form of higher 
wages and increased purchasing power, 
without which there could not be the 
huge demand for automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, radio and television sets, and the in- 
numerable modern conveniences which 
have added so much richness to our lives. 

The right of men to join together in a 
union to enable them to bargain collec- 
tively for wages and working conditions 
was finally established despite the bitter- 
ness of opposition from those who sought 
to gain added profits from a constant 
supply of cheap labor to keep wages de- 
pressed, to hire and fire at whim, to elim- 
inate the expense of good working condi- 
tions, to extend the working day as served 
their purpose. 

There were those who maintained that 
the labor union actually was a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade. With the pas- 
sage of the historic Sherman antitrust 
law in 1890 which declared, among other 
things: 

Every contract, combination in the form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint 
of trade or commerce among the several 
States, or with foreign nations, is hereby de- 
clared to be illegal. 


The cry arose that this provision ap- 
plied with equal force to the labor union. 
A series of cases in the courts disclosed 
the danger that unless Congress acted 
specifically, this interpretation would 
prevail and destroy forever the principle 
of free coliective bargaining. 

In 1914 the Congress did act specific- 
ally, and in the provisions of the Clayton 
Act Congress declared: 

The labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce * * * noth- 
ing contained in the antitrust laws shall 
be construed to forbid the existence and op- 
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eration of labor organizations * * * or to 
forbid or restrain individual members of 
such organizations from lawfully carrying 
out the legitimate objects thereof; nor shall 
such organizations * * * be held or con- 
strued to be illegal combinations or con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade, under the an- 
titrust laws. 

I direct your attention to the words 
in the act “the legitimate objects.” 

When the acts of a labor union in con- 
spiracy with management result in price 
fixing or when labor unions enter into 
combines to restrict production, allocate 
areas or fix prices, then the labor union 
is no more immune than any other com- 
bination acting to restrain competition. 
If labor unions conspire with employer 
groups toward monopolistic ends, they 
are not immune to the antitrust laws. 

To bring labor unions within the pur- 
view of the antitrust laws as such would 
be to strike a blow against the collective 
strength of the workingman. There 
might appear to be a greater advantage 
to management in lower wages, fewer 
holidays, no fringe benefits, and so forth, 
but in the long run the economy of the 
country would suffer bitterly, which, in 
turn, would reflect management’s prob- 
lem. 

The high standard of living brought 
about through the process of collective 
bargaining has resulted in increased 
consumer purchase, increased demands 
for goods, increased production, and in 
the sum total of economic gain both for 
management and for labor. 

I repeat the language of the act: 

The labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce, 


More than that, I say that the human 
being himself is not a commodity or an 
article of commerce. 


The Fantastic Farm Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the other body has passed a farm 
bill that is apparently incomprehensible 
to the very people that it is supposed to 
benefit, and to the people who wrote it, 
an article appearing in the April Read- 
er’s Digest seems much to the point. 

It proves once again that there is no 
all-embracing answer to the farm prob- 
lem; that the solution for the Midwest 
will work hardships in the Northeast; 
that what helps the Northwest may well 
harm the South. Indeed, as the head- 
ing on the article says: “A grim exam- 
ple of what Government can do to you 
when it tries to do something for you. 
Will Congress help dig the farmer out?” 

Of course, Mr. John Strohm is the 
former associate editor of Country Gen- 
tleman and president of the American 
Agricultural Editor’s Association. He is 
now editor-in-chief of Robin Press and 
editor of the Ford Almanac. 

The article follows: 
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THE FANTASTIC FARM MESS 
(By John Strohm) 


In a period of general prosperity the 
United States farmer is being squeezed be- 
tween falling prices and rising costs. What 
is going to be done about it? 

The story behind the story goes like this: 

In a costly but futile attempt to support 
farm prices near the levels guaranteed to 
farmers during World War II, the United 
States Government has succeeded only in 
amassing an $8 billion hoard of food and 
fiber which can’t be eaten, used, sold, or 
given away. And as surpluses have sky- 
rocketed, farm prices have tobogganed. It’s 
a grim example of what Government can do 
to you while trying to do something for 
you. 

The rent bill alone for storing this vast 
hoard of wheat, corn, beans, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, butter, and some two dozen other prod- 
ucts comes to $1 million (of taxpayers’ 
money) per day. And each new day new 
room must be found to store the inflowing 
avalanche. ‘This past year growers produced 
more cotton, more peanuts, more rice—more 
of a dozen commodities—than we'll use. 
The Government will shell out an estimated 
$1 billion for 6%, million bales of cotton 
grown last year—1 crop, 1 year. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, with more than 
$11 billion already in use, has authority to tap 
the United States Treasury for up to $12 bil- 
lion. That exceeds the total national farm 
income last year. 

This is the picture as Congress again 
wrestles with the “farm problem.” But it is 
more than a farm problem. Agriculture 
means food, shelter, and clothing for you 
and your family. A liberal supply of these 
in the future at reasonable prices depends 
upon a stable, independent, and efficient 
agriculture. However, the longer farmers are 
bogged down in the present surplus mess, 
the more dependent and inefficient they be- 
come. 

You can’t blame the farmers—they were 
led into this morass by the high, rigid price 
supports of the war years, and it’s only fair 
they should have help getting out. Capital 
investment per farm worker is twice as high 
as it was 10 years ago; cash expenses have 
doubled. Yet during this period the farmer’s 
share of the consumer’s dollar has dropped 
from 52 cents to only 39 cents. 

There are many false ideas about the farm 
program—slogans repeated so often that 
they’re accepted as economic truths, as well 
as political gospel. Here are some which 
have helped spawn much of our unwise farm 
legislation: : 

Farm price laws rescued farmers from the 
depression. False. Farm prices did not start 
moving up until 1940, when war and infla- 
tion caused all prices to go up. Farm prices 
averaged only 78 percent of parity 1 in 1939— 
6 years after lawmakers had thrown every 
law and panacea in the book at the farm 
problem. 

The farm problem can be cured by a simple 
farm law. False. What does a New York 
dairyman have in common with a Florida 
citrus grower? A Montana wheat raiser with 
a Virginia orchardist? A 15,000-acre Wyo- 
ming rancher with a 15-acre Long Island 
gardner? Their markets, operations, tools, 
and price problems are all different. Trying 
to write a “farm law” to solve the “farm 
problem” is as silly as treating all of the sick 
with one health serum. 

Farm legislation is written as though our 
4,800,000 farm families were as alike as peas 
in a pod. The startling fact is that 60 per- 
cent of them are not really commercial farm- 
ers at all, for they produce only 10 percent 


1Parity, a formula conceived in Congress, 
is defined by law as a fair price, based on 
what a farmer has to sell and the cost of 
what he has to buy. 
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of the Nation’s food and fiber. There are 
2,682,000 farms which sell less than $2,500 
worth of stuff per year. 

About half of these small-scale farmers 
have jobs in town. The other half would be 
better off if they, too, had off-the-farm jobs, 
because they’re underemployed. Their farms 
are too small or too poor to make a decent 
living. It would be fairer to call these fami- 
lies a social problem instead of a farm prob- 
lem. But you'll never hear that in an 
election year. 

Fix a farmer’s price high, and you've fixed 
his income high. Not necessarily. It’s not 
the margin per item alone that determines a 
farmer’s profit; it’s also how much he sells. 
You don’t put more money in a farmer's 
Pocket by boosting his price per bushel if you 
also cut his acreage. And any price-support 
program to be effective must include acreage 
controls. 

Government can restrict production by re- 
stricting acreage. It hasn’t worked that way. 
Last year cotton-acreage allotments were 
based on a national quota of 10 million bales, 
yet farmers produced more than 14 million 
bales. Although burley tobacco acreage has 
been cut by 35 percent, we still have enough 
barley for 3 years’ smoking—so another 15 
Percent acreage cut is slated this year. 
Farmers are not dummies. They take their 
Poorest land out of production, fertilize 
heavily on the remainder, aim to grow more 
on less. 

The above fallacies, glibly argued as facts, 
have encouraged errors in farm legislation. 

Here are some of the things wrong with 
Our farm laws—wrong for. farmers, wrong 
for taxpayers, wrong for the country. Let's 
hope they’re not repeated in new legislation. 

Farmers have been encouraged to produce 
for storage instead of for stomachs. The 
revered Iowa farm publication, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, bluntly advised readers last Novem- 
ber: “In most sections, free corn (sold on the 
Open market) is going to be 35 or 40 cents 
under the loan price. It’s a good year to 
seal your corn (i. e., turn it over to the 
Government at the support price) if you 
can. Buy what you need outside.” 

An Iowa farmer told a New York Times 
reporter that he raised corn, oats, and soy- 
beans, turned the crops over to the Govern- 
Ment at harvest and then left for Florida 
for the winter. “I have no idea how to get 
rid of surpluses. All I do is raise the crops 
and count on those fellows to get rid of 
them.” 

Don't blame the farmers. Price is a power- 

ful incentive. 
- Unrealistic price supports are losing the 
American farmer markets at home and 
abroad. When butter was priced by law at 
80 cents a pound, the housewife bought more 
aleomargarine. Today we use 9.2 pounds of 
butter per capita, compared with 16.7 pounds 
in 1940. So in 15 years the dairyman has lost 
nearly half his butter market. 

Cottongrowers have been heavy losers. 
They have lost ground at home to synthetics; 
and when we held a price umbrella over 
the world market, the price zoomed and 
countries like Mexico and Brazil found it 
Profitable to step up cotton-growing. In the 
last 2 years United States farmers have re- 
duced cotton acreage by 7.8 million acres, 
while foreign acreage has jumped 6.8 million 
acres. Informed Government observers say 
that in 2 more years we shall have lost all 
of our foreign market for cotton. 

The farm program has played. favorites. 
The six farm commodities called basic by 
the Government—corn, wheat, cotton, to- 

cco, rice, peanuts—account for only 24 
Percent of the national farm income. Hog 
and cattle raisers alone produce 29 percent 
of the total farm income, but these men 
get no price supports, and for the most part 
don’t want them. Poultrymen produce 9 
Percent of the farm income; fruit and vege- 
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table farmers, 9 percent. Neither group gets 
or wants price supports. 

Iowa gets only 12 percent of its farm in- 
come from the so-called basic commodities. 
New York State gets only 2 percent. North 
Carolina gets 67 percent. 

The fact is that the prices of 55 percent of 
all farm products are not artificially sup- 
ported. It’s a crazy, hit-or-miss program. If 
you raise beef cattle, you get no subsidy. If 
you raise peanuts or rice, you do. Are pea- 
nuts and rice “basic” farm commodities? 
Well, the politicians think they help round 
up southern vote support. 

The farm program has disrupted regular 
farming patterns and brought inefficiency. 
High price supports, plus restricted acreage 
in the Corn Belt, encouraged New York State 
farmers to grow corn. This lost the Illinois 
producers some of his market, and didn’t par- 
ticularly help the New Yorker because New 
York just isn’t ‘‘corn country.” 

Senator ANDREW F. ScHOEPPEL of Kansas 
estimates that high price supports on wheat, 
and accompanying controls, have lost Kansas 
farmers “the right to produce 5 million acres 
of wheat; their opportunity and ability to 
produce wheat have been cut one-third.” 

Today total corn production has gone 
down in the Corn Belt, wheat production has 
gone down in the Wheat Belt, cotton produc- 
tion in the old Cotton Belt. Dispersing pro- 
duction around the country has forced farm- 
ers to raise a dab of this and a dab of that— 
when it is far more efficient to specialize. 

So the farm program designed to whip the 
farm problem has hurt some farmers while 
trying to help others. 

Farm legislation has been geared to the 
past. Our eating habits have changed. We 
eat far less starchy foods, far more meat, 
eggs, dairy products, fruits and vegetables 
than we used to. For example, wheat con- 
sumption per capita has dropped from 310 
pounds (per year) to 173 pounds in the last 
45 years. Yet our farm program encourages 
raising wheat—to sell to the Government, 

Control threatens loss of traditional free- 
doms. Here’s an actual timetable of how 
controls breed controls: In 1953 the Gov- 
ernment said, “We’ll pay you $2.21 per bushel 
for wheat.” The farmer responded by plant- 
ing more wheat. 

In 1954 the Government had so much 
wheat it was forced to say, “We’ll continue 
to pay you 90 percent of parity [which by 
now came to $2.24], but we must cut your 
acreage.” So the farmer fertilized heavily 
and grew as much wheat on, say, 60 acres as 
he had on 80. 

The Government wheat pile grew and 
grew. So the Government was forced to 
level its sights on all farmers who had heen 
exceeding their acreage allotments: “We'll 
have to fine you $1.12 a bushel on all wheat 
produced on acres above your quota.” 

In 1955 the Government cut the price from 
$2.24 to $2.08, and this year it proposes to go 
even further: to cut the price to $1.81, and 
to pay the farmer so much per acre for not 
growing wheat. 

In the meantime, the Government has 
been forced to arrest or sue more than 1,500 
farmers who grew wheat on their own farms 
in excess of their quotas, even though they 
fed it to their livestock. 

“Big Government” has gotten bigger. Six 
years ago I went into rich De Kalb County, 
Ill., and counted 180 full- or part-time Gov- 
ernment employees getting Federal tax 
money to do some job for the farmers. That 
was just 1 of 3,000 counties in the United 
States. 

Today, far more bureaucratic manpower is 
needed. There is more land to measure, 
there are more loans to process, more bins to 
inspect, more records to keep, more violators 
to prosecute. 

There’s inevitable graft, waste, corruption 
and inefficiency. Five men rented 100 sur- 
plus Army buildings from the Government at 
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Camp Crowder, Mo., for $1,000 a month. 
They then rented the space to the Govern- 
ment for $19,000 a month—to store Govern- 
ment-owned grain. 

There’s inevitable spoilage: weevils in the 
grain, cheese that’s going stale, rats in the 
granaries. 

The Government's attempts to support po- 
tato prices resulted in 470 million dollars of 
taxpayers’ money going down the drain, and 
deliberate destruction of millions of bushels 
of potatoes. 

No wonder Vice President Nrxon has soberly 
warned: “For the administration or for Con- 
gress to support continuance of a program 
which will pile up surpluses and result inevi- 
tably in the destruction of millions of dollars’ 
worth of foods would be the height of irre- 
sponsibility.” 

If the farm program was that bad, who was 
for it? 

Not Charlie Shuman, president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau, biggest farm organization 
in the United States. Nor the majority of 
AFB’s 1,623,000 families, who in the past sev- 
eral years have voted consistently for less 
Government rather than more. Shuman re- 
minds us that unmanageable surpluses were 
relatively unknown until Government re- 
placed the free market with politically ad- 
ministered prices. 

Not Herschel Newsom, master of the Na- 
tional Grange, oldest and second-biggest 
farm organization. Says Mr. Newsom: “We 
should have a system that encourages pri- 
vate trade rather than State trade.” 

Not Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson, 
who must administer the farm program Con- 
gress gives him. In the past 3 years he has 
fought a courageous battle on the theory 
that “you can’t solve economic problems with 
political tools.” He contends that “the dead 
hand of surpluses, built up by unwise price 
policies of the past, is the main barrier today 
to farmers participating in our general pros- 
perity.” 

If these men and most farmers were not for 
it, then who was? Who is? 

Well, the National Farmers’ Union thinks 
farm-support prices should be even higher 
than they are. It’s the smallest but most 
vociferous of the three farm organizations, 
with former Democratic Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles Brannan leading its lobby. 

Really responsible for the farm program— 
past, present, and future—is Congress, of 
course. Congress makes the laws. 

Two years ago the administration put 
through Congress a program designed to 
stop accumulation of further surpluses. 
But the administration had inherited, in 
1953, a ticking time bomb in the form of 
2 more years of high, rigid price supports. 
So the administration’s flexible price-sup- 
port program to discourage farmers from 
producing unneeded crops had no chance 
to go itno effect until this past year. Now 
important voices in Congress want that 
changed. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower has out- 
lined to Congress a positive approach which 
will attempt to hold this line, plus pro- 
viding some spot relief. The program in- 
cludes: 

1. A vigorous campaign to get rid of sur- 
pluses at home and overseas. 

2. Encouragement to farmers to produce 
for the market instead of for Government 
storage. 

8. Recognition that it’s better to build 
up our soil-fertility bank than needlessly 
to exhaust this precious resource at tax- 
payers’ expense for unneeded food and fiber. 

4. More research for new crops, and for 
development of new uses for old crops. 

5. Fewer controls, with Government CO- 
operating, not dictating. 

6. More efforts to help the family farmer 
help himself, on the theory that he can do 
more on his own farm than Government can 
do for him. 
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This is a sound program for the farmer, 
and a fair one for the taxpayer. But it 
will take statesmanship of the highest order 
to resist the temptation to try to unravel 
the farm problem on the basis of political 
expediency. If Congress makes a bid for 
votes, it will hurt the very people Congress 
is trying to help. And the taxpayers, which 
means all of us, will get it in the neck. 


Postponing the Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I should like to include the following 
editorial from the New York Herald 
Tribune of March 21, 1956: 

POSTPONING THE FARM PROBLEM 


The Senate has passed a patchwork farm 
bill which will do little to correct the basic 
ills afflicting American agriculture. The 
main measures requested by President Eisen- 
hower—a soil bank plan and flexible price 
supports—were approved, but contradictory 
amendments neutralized them to a large ex- 
tent. The bill still has to go to a Senate- 
House conference and then be approved in 
final form by both Houses. E 

The administration had sought to strike at 
an important root of the farm problem: the 
existence of the giant crop surplus which not 
only costs the taxpayers a million dollars a 
day but permanently depresses the agricul- 
tural market. How can this surplus be re- 
duced or eliminated without inflicting undue 
hardship on the farmers? The President 
wanted to cut down the acreage of basic 
crops by paying farmers to put a proportion 
of their lands into grass and conservation 
reserves. At the same time, flexible price 
supports would discourage farmers from 
producing the most abundant commodities. 

In the course of 19 days’ debate, the Sen- 
ate tacked on 41 amendments which took 
the heart out of this program by setting up 
a variety of intricate, artificial dodges. For 
one thing, the Senators voted to set aside 
large percentages of the surplus in making 
price support calculations—that is, they 
agreed to pretend that the surplus is sub- 
stantially smaller than it is so that the 
farmer can get a higher support price for 
the particular crop concerned, 

They also approved two-price plans for 
wheat and rice, and dual parity for six basic 
crops, all intended to create loopholes in the 
flexible support system. X 

Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, of Vermont, a 
spokesman for the administration, called the 
bill “tortured and battered” and said there 
was enough in it to warrant a veto. It is of 
course extremely difficult to put together an 
all-embracing farm bill of this kind which 
would be satisfactory to everyone, particu- 
larly in an election year. The conflict of 
pressures and interests is tremendous, and 
the continued decline of farm income makes 
quick financial relief more attractive than 
long-term remedies. 

Thus the solution of the farm problem 
has just been postponed. What Congress, 
like all Americans, must appreciate is that 
this is a national problem which calls for a 
national approach. More than the surplus is 
involved; we shall have to develop a policy 
founded on a coordinated domestic and 
foreign trade program, more crop diversifica- 
tion, research into new uses. That requires 
statesmanship, not the shallow partisanship 
in evidence now. 
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Crisis in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
received from the Reverend Leland B. 
Henry, executive director of the council 
of the diocese of New York, a copy of a 
statement recently made and circulated 
by the council of the diocese of New York 
in its Christian Social Relations Bulletin. 

This statement is entitled “Crisis in 
the South” and deals with the crisis we 
face in the entire Nation on the segrega- 
tion issue and the issue of law and order 
throughout the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement, which appeared in the Febru- 
ary issue of the bulletin I have named, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CRISIS IN THE SOUTH 

That there is in the South a crisis of na- 
tional and international significance is 
obvious to the most casual reader of the 
press. In this tense, emotion-packed situa- 


- tion there are two distinct issues involved. 


1, THE ISSUE OF THE RACIAL INTEGRATION OF 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Integration has been ordered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in its 
historic decision of May 17, 1954. In dis- 
cussing the decision it is helpful to recall 
the composition of the Court. Seven of its 
members were appointed by President Roose- 
velt or President Truman, two by President 
Eisenhower. It is bad history either to 
claim credit for the decision or to attack 
the decision on partisan grounds. As a mat- 
ter of fact, three of the Justices who con- 
curred in the unanimous decision of the 
Court were Justice Black of Alabama, Justice 
Reed of Kentucky, and Justice Clark of 
Texas. The decision was neither partisan 
nor sectional, and under the Constitution it 
is the law of the land. 

Basic to a calm discussion of the decision 
is the further fact that the Court did not 
order immediate integration. The Court 
recognized the differences between the sit- 
uation in the States of the deep South, the 
middle South, and the border States. 
Keeping these differences in mind, the 
Court ordered integration “with all deliber- 
ate speed,” and remanded enforcement of 
the order to the Federal district courts. 
This means that, given the will to comply, 
each locality will be granted the time neces- 
sary for an orderly program of integration. 
There is no need for the people of the South 
to fear the use of force by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in States where an honest effort 
is being made to implement the decision. 
The whole difficult problem is one that can 
be approached calmly and reasonably by men 
of good will. For example, many fears might 
be allayed by establishing separate schools 
for boys and girls in place of the present 
pattern of coeducational schools. 


2. THE ISSUE OF THE MAINTENANCE OF 
AND ORDER 

Here the situation is quite different. It 
would seem that at least two Negroes have 
been- killed in Mississippi because they had 
registered to vote, and that in neither case 
was any serious effort made by the authori- 
ties to bring the murderers to justice. A 
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young woman Negro student was mobbed on 
the campus of the University of Alabama 
and only by great good fortune escaped with 
her life. Businessmen, both Negro and 
white, who signed petitions favoring inte- 
gration are being subjected to economic boy- 
cott. A United States Senator has been 
quoted as saying, “On May 17 (the day of the 
desegregation decision of the Supreme 
Court) the Constitution of the United States 
was destroyed. You are not required to obey 
any court which passes out such a ruling. 
In fact, you are obliged to defy it.” The 
citizens councils, taking the Senator at his 
word, seem quite clearly to be illegal con- 
spiracies to defy the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Here is an issue that must be squarely 
faced. Murder and riot cannot be con- 
doned. Police, district attorneys and juries 
have a sworn obligation to enforce the law 
impartially. When, by incitement to con- 
spiracy and by conspiracy, Federal laws are 
violated, the law enforcement agencies of the 
Federal Government have a duty to act. 

What is at stake here is a broader, more 
fundamental issue even than that of the in- 
tegration of the schools. At stake is the 
whole structure of our Constitutional liber- 
ties. At stake is the prestige and power, 
not only of the Supreme Court, but of the 
Federal Government itself. And, for the 
Christian, there is at stake the whole Chris- 
tian doctrine of man. Upon this issue there 
can be no compromise that does not do 
violence both to democratic government and 
to Christian faith: 

This is not a problem for the South alone. 
Every citizen, whatever his color, and what- 
ever his State has an interest in the due 
processes of law and in the maintenance of 
public order. When these are threatened or 
destroyed, he has not only the right but the 
duty to protest. The duty is the more 
urgent when, as in the present instance, 
what happens in Alabama or Mississippi has 
worldwide implications. Two-thirds of the 
people of the world are nonwhite. China 
has already gone behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Bandung Conference demonstrated 
clearly the sense of unity of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa and the Pacific. The United 
States is spending billions of dollars on de- 
fense and on economic and military aid. We 
are ‘keeping millions of men under arms. 
Yet all will be to no avail if we lose the 
friendship of the presently uncommitted 
nations of dark-skinned peoples. 

The Supreme Court decision was hailed 
throughout Africa and the East as proof that 
America was sincerely devoted to the prin- 
ciples of democracy which she professes. 
One does not need to have a very vivid imag- 
ination to guess the effect in these areas of 
the news that is currently emanating from 
the South. The security of all the country, 
and the fate of the free world is at stoke. 
Surely, it is not asking too much to urge that 
these issues be met in a way which does not 
jeopardize the safety of the United States. 

Making such a suggestion is not the act of 
a busybody, interfering in other people's 
affairs. It is a duty placed upon every re- 
sponsible citizen. 

The churchman shares this civic responsi- 
bility with his fellow citizens, and, because 
he is a churchman, he has additional, spe- 
cial responsibilities of his own. These are 
stated clearly in the Report of Lambeth 1948, 
which was reaffirmed by General Convention 
1955. Lambeth says: 

“In our belief, race prejudice or discrimi- 
nation solely on the ground of racial differ- 
ences is inconsistent with the religion of 
Jesus Christ. Men of all nations and races 
are members of God’s family * * *. As far 
as is. humanly possible there should be 
equality of opportunity for all men regard- 
less of race or color both in trades and pro- 
fessions, in travelling and housing facilities, 
in education at all stages, and in schemes of 
social welfare. We call upon all Christians 
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everywhere to recognize their brotherhood in 
Christ as being stronger to unite than are 
race and color to divide.” 

It is in this spirit alone that the problems 
confronting us, both North and South, can 
be solved. 


A Mangled Farm Bill 


EXTENSION -OF REMARKS | 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Should like to include an editorial from 
the New York Times of March 21, 1956. 
It points out, among other things, that 
unusually heavy responsibilities will rest 
upon the conferees if we are to have a 
defensible farm bill. Since speedy en- 
actment of suitabje legislation is desira- 
ble, we all can wish the conferees well in 
an unusually difficult task. 

The editorial follows: 

A MANGLED FARM BILL 


The Senate completed action late Mon- 
day night on its election year farm bill. 
Even in the form in which it emerged from 
Committee a fortnight ago this bill was a 
catch-all measure, which included the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation for a soil bank and 
then proposed to nullify the potential ef- 
fectiveness of the latter by reinstating the 
discredited expansionist device of high, rigid 
Price supports. 

In its final version the measure is just as 
amorphous and just as self-contradictory as 
the version sent from the Committee to the 
Senate floor. But the addition of more than 
40 amendments, most of them calculated to 
undermine the basic philosophy of the ad- 
Ministration’s program, has added a new note 
of“confusion and chaos to the comparative- 
ly uncomplicated inconsistency that marked 
the original. 


While the details of the havoc wrought by. 


the Senate in this attempt to replace the 
€conomic approach to the farm problem with 
the political approach are complicated, the 
General pattern is simple to the point of 
transparency. 

The first major test of the administra- 
tion’s basic policy came with the vote on the 
issue of restoring high rigid supports and on 
this test the administration was upheld. 
The Opposition forces—consisting of Demo- 
crats and wheat-State Republicans—ther re- 
Sorted to an alternative strategy. -Without 
again raising the issue of rigid supports, as 
Such, they succeeded—by a series of alli- 
ances—in obtaining the passage of a number 
of devious amendments which, when added 

ether, are calculated to produce the same 
destructive effects as would high, rigid sup- 
Ports themselves. 

There are perhaps a score of these, all 
told, including a “2-price” system for 
wheat and rice, a return to the “2-pronged” 
System of parity; the freezing of acreage 
allotments for cotton, the narrowing of the 
range of discretion at the disposal of the 

Cretary of Agriculture for purposes of. es- 
tablishing supports on dairy products, the 
raising of acreage allotments on corn from 
41 millions to 53 millions, and a provision 
for huge additional set-asides for cotton, 
Corn and wheat, a proposal that would make 
a farce of the formula which, at present, 
determines the relationship between sup- 
Plies of a given surplus commodity and its 
Support price. 
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The last-named brain child of those mas- 
ter minds, Democratic Senator HUMPHREY of 
Minnesota and Republican Senator YOUNG 
of North Dakota, is so typical in its spirit of 
this whole group of irresponsible amend- 
ments that to describe it is to tell, in es- 
sence, the whole story of this unsubtle at- 
tempt to destroy the President’s program 
And the story of the set-aside can be 
summed up in the single example of 
wheat. 

The present law provides that between 
400 million and 500 million bushels of wheat 
may be set aside for emergency purposes, 
which means that it doesn’t figure as part 
of the supply in the supply-support: equa- 
tion. The amendment just passed raises 
the total of the set-aside arbitrarily~to_750 
or 800 millions, or about double the fig- 
ure presently allowed. In other words, by 
waving a wand (in the form of an amend- 
ment) the authors of the provision have 
caused 350 million bushels of wheat to van- 
ish into thin air. 

The table that is built into the law has 
indicated that with wheat supplies at a given 
level the support price should be fixed at a 
given percentage of parity. Proceeding on 
the basis of this formula, Secretary Benson 
has already set the “peg” for wheat at $1.81 
a bushel, or 79. percent of parity. The prac- 
tical effect of this revised set-aside in the 
Senate bill would be to raise the support 
price of this commodity, whose world over- 
supply is already the greatest in history, to 
$2.13: a bushel. 

The Senate bill has been described as 
“major political year victory for the Demo- 
crats.” Conceivably that is the case; but 
in the evil event that it should become law 
in its present form it would be a major 
economic defeat for the American people, 
including the American farmers. Unless we 
have completely misread the evidence of the 
last 3 years, we cannot conceive of the ad- 
ministration accepting it in anything like its 
present form, which Senator AIKEN has cor- 
rectly described as a bill “warped and emas- 
culated beyond any visible resemblance to 
the program recommended by President 
Eisenhower.” 

The next move is up to the Senate-House 


conference. Unless this group can rid the 


measure of its major political excrescences, 
there would seem to be only one course 
left—namely, to scrap the measure in toto 
and start all over again. : 


An American Success Story: Secretary of 


the Air Force Donald A. Quarles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


_ OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
fourth Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. 
Donald A. Quarles, has been on the job 
almost 7 months. By now, he is as well 
liked as he is well known both in the 
Pentagon and on Capitol Hill. His face 
is by now familiar to millions of Amer- 
ican citizens because the press and tele- 
vision have carried his features to them. 
Through his many able public addresses 
he has revealed himself as an intelligent, 
thoughtful, and loyal administrator. 
He needs no introduction to Members 
of the Congress. 

As Secretary of the Air Force, Quarles 
is a new kind of Defense Department 
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Secretary. He is the first person to rise 
through scientific laboratories to head 
up one of the armed services. -So far, 
he has been a noncontroversial Sec- 
retary. In his quiet and conscientious 
way he has gone about doing his job 
and won the respect of all who work with 
him. He has long since dispelled any 
doubt as to whether the best interests 
of the Air Force were primary with him. 

In the current issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post there is a revealing report 
on Secretary Quarles that emphasizes 
the human qualities of the man as well 
as the abilities of the public administra- 
tor now charged with the biggest operat- 
ing job in the world. This magazine 
article is no adventure story. It is no 
mystery story because Secretary Quarles’ 
rise to national eminence was by logi- 
cal and predictable steps. It is, how- 
ever, an American success story. The 
man who made himself the best in- 
formed man in the country today on the 
development of military electronics in 
communications, fire control, missile 
guidance, and navigation is a man who 
can be safely trusted with the admin- 
istration of an outfit with $60 billion in 
assets, currently operating on a $16 bil- 
lion budget. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the personal, heart-warming and 
revealing account of Secretary Quarles 
from the March 10 issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, as follows: 

Boss OF THE BIRDMEN: A REVEALING REPORT 
ON DONALD QUARLES, THE ONETIME ARKANSAS 
SCHOOLTEACHER WHO Now HEADS THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 

(By Paul F. Healy) 


When Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wil- 
son began looking around for a new Secretary 
of the Air Force after the forced resignation 
of Harold Talbott, he sighed and quipped that 
he wanted “a man who sits next to God, has 
mechanical and financial experience, and can 
be confirmed by the Senate.” 

Wilson soon chose Donald Aubrey Quarles, 
who had been relatively anonymous as As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense in charge of the 
cloistered area of research and development. 
It could be demonstrated that Quarles had 
mechanical and financial experience, and as 
Assistant Secretary he had already been con- 
firmed by the Senate once. Only the first of 
the qualifications listed by Wilson must in- 
definitely await confirmation, by an author- 
ity even higher than the Senate. 

Actually, as Wilson well knew, he was get- 
ting much more than he asked for. Quarles 
is a new kind of top man in the Pentagon. 
For one thing, he is the first person to rise 
through scientific laboratories and head up ._ 
one of the three armed services. From this 
viewpoint, his selection was logical, now that 
the Air Force is entering an age of fantastic 
pushbutton technology. 

But Quarles’ other qualities were equally 
important in his selection. In personality 
and background, he is quite unlike the Air 
Secretaries who preceded him, the handsome 
and ingratiating W. STUART SYMINGTON, now 
a United States Senator; the corporation 
lawyer and geopolitical dreamer, Thomas K. 
Finletter; and the bull-voiced, table-pound- 
ing Talbott. In its 8 years of existence, the 
Air Force had been happy to have its Secre- 
tary functioning primarily as a political and 
public-relations operator.» But today there 
is a feeling in the Pentagon, shared by many 
in the Air Force itself, that our newest mili- 
tary arm is past the stage where it needs to 
be ballyhooed. - 

Seeking a new Secretary, Wilson first con- 
sidered a list of nationally known names, €x- 
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governors, lawyers, businessmen and engi- 
neers. He rejected them when it occurred to 
him that he had the best man for the Air 
Force job right under his nose. 

“Don Quarles is my kind of guy,” Wilson 
explained recently.. Like Wilson, Quarles 
began his career as an electrical engineer, 
and Wilson. had noted that Quarles has “an 


engineer’s respect for truth and facts.” 


Among other things, Wilson also had been 
deeply impressed with Quarles’ skill in han- 
dling news correspondents’ questions in the 
highly technical and secret field of military 
research and development. 

For 20 years Quarles has been intimately 
acquainted with the invention of the most 
advanced weaponry and electronic systems. 
He had been a key research official, and later, 
vice president, of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, which has become in effect an experi- 
mental branch of the Defense Department; 
and in 1952-53 he was president of the San- 
dia Corp., the Western Electric subsidiary 
which develops and manufactures atomic- 
and hydrogen-bomb ordnance for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Somehow he also had 
found time to acquire bedrock political ex- 
perience. i 

All this background makes Quarles a super- 
modern managerial. type, with extra dimen- 
sions. This is fortunate, for running the 
Air Force is now the biggest operating job in 
the world. The $16 billion the Air Force is 
spending this fiscal year is roughly equal to 
the spending level of the Army and Navy 
combined. Its $60 billion in assets dwarfs 
the world’s largest manufacturing company, 
General Motors, whose assets amount to a 
mere $5,300,000,000. Furthermore, the Air 
Force labors under the tension of keeping it- 
self in a constant state of readiness for in- 
stant retaliation against an aggressor. 

The new boss of this swashbuckling colos- 
sus is known as the least pretentious official 
in Washington. Physically, he is not over- 
powering. Quarles is a slender, slightly 
round-shouldered man with blue eyes, gray- 
ing hair and a leathery face. But the ad- 
jectives “frail” and “wispy” that have some- 
times been applied to his 5 feet 8 inches and 
140 pounds are inaccurate. Now 61 years old, 
he looks somewhat gaunt, but he has the 
wiry toughness of a tennis player and cross- 
country runner, two sports in which he once 
excelled. 

Quarles is not a polished public speaker, 
but he creates an impression of such whole- 
some integrity and such intimacy with his 
subject that he has little trouble holding his 
audiences. His mind is as orderly as a mul- 
tiplication table and he chooses his words 
with almost mathematical exactness. Two 
months after he was in office, he made a fav- 
orable impression in Washington when he 
addressed the Aviation Writers Association 
on the role of the Air Force vis-a-vis the 
administration’s disarmament philosophy. 
James Reston, Washington bureau chief of 
the New York Times, wrote that Quarles was 
“emerging as one of the clearest spokesmen 
of United States policy.” 

By this time, Quarles also was getting 
telephone calls from air-minded Senators, 
and his political education was standing 
him in good stead. It was an elementary 
education, begun when he was councilman, 
council president, and later mayor of Engle- 
wood, N. J., and chairman of the Bergen 
County, N. J., sewer authority—a job in 
which he was obliged to master politics at 
its basic level. ; 

Perhaps the best proof that Quarles is 
no ivory-tower scientist is the fact that he 
helped elect a Republican to Congress in 
Florida, In the 1954 congressional cam- 
paign, when high pfficials in the Eisenhower 
administration were expected to come to the 
aid of their party, Quarles agreed to do his 
bit in the first Florida district, where young 
WILLIAM CRAMER was making a mighty effort 
for the GOP. 
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Satisfied that Cramer would make a first- 
class Congressman, Quarles pitched into the 
campaign with his customary energy. In 
2 busy days he made 6 major speeches and 
many minor ones. ,He also stood on street 
corners with CRAMER to shake hands with 
the populace and tell what he knew about 
the Eisenhower administration and why he 
was sold on it. 

“This is an atomic age,” said the De- 
fense Department’s atomic expert, “and we 
need atomic candidates. I think Bm. 
CRAMER is an atomic candidate.” (CRAMER'S 
election made him the first Republican 
Congressman from Florida since 1875. He 
is convinced that Quarles’ jet-propelled 
campaigning had a great influence in his 
close race. 

Besides his immense knowledg of razzle- 
dazzle technology, Quarles has a photo- 
graphic mind coupled with analytical abil- 
ity. Air Force officers have found that this 
man is soft-spoken but nonetheless dynamic. 
They have learned to be carefully prepared 
when they go before him with plans, statis- 
tics or recommendations. 

His no-nonsense decisiveness was illus- 
trated in his first week on the job. He was 
confronted with the security case of an air- 
man in the Reserve who stood accused of 
associating with his father—who allegedly 
once had been a Communist. Quarles re- 
viewed the case and promptly cleared the 


airman, rather than let the case go to an ` 


appeals board. It was the first of the so- 
called guilt-by-kinship cases to be sums« 
marily disposed of by 1 of the 3 service 
heads, and Quarles was editorially applauded. 

Subordinates have sometimes complained 
that once Quarles’ mind is made up, it is 
impossible to change it. In his official rela- 
tions, he is as impersonal as ari electronic 
robot, yet he always displays fairness, frank- 
ness, and good manners. ; 

“It takes training to know when he’s mad 
at you,” says one former associate, “and you 
have to be real sharp to know when he’s 
bawling you out.” 

Although he never raises his voice, Quarles, 
when irritated, may toss a pencil on his desk 
in disgust, throw a cold glance or simply 
pause and say meaningfully, “I heard you.” 
Then it’s time to get out and leave him alone. 

An executive who has known Quarles for 
30 years says, “I don’t know anyone who is 
so forceful who is so quite.” His talent for 
courteous persuasion was once described by 
a colleague as “‘sweet reasonableness.” In- 
stead of bulling his ideas through, he brings 
people around by giving them second 
thoughts. One Pentagon associate points 
out that Quarles will give from 25 to 45 
minutes of his time to a person actually 
worth only 5 minutes. But Quarles believes 
this pays off. 

“What is important is the willingness to 
listen to others,” he explained recently. 
“Not just as a technique but because that is 
really the way to find out what the ques- 
tion is and develop wisdom about it. I be- 
lieve one of the main things people want is 
the chance to be heard and understood. 
Once that is done, you are dealing with the 
problem objectively rather than worrying 
about personalities, and it is not hard to 
bring people’s points of view together.” 

While heading the Sandia Corp. at the 
atomic center in New Mexico, Quarles once 
set out to change the minds of a battery of 
atomic energy Officials on an important mat- 
ter of procedure. After 2 days of discussion, 
in which everyone lost his temper but 
Quarles, his viewpoint was adopted. 

Quarles answers all his mail personally, 
sometimes writing warm and chatty letters 
in longhand to strangers. When a columnist 
for a weekly newspaper in Arkansas wrote 
Quaries for some biographical information, 
the then assistant Defense Secretary replied 
that “it certainly is flattering to have you 
propose to write a column about me.” He 
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then gave the columnist more personal data 
than he had ever divulged to the Defense De- 
partment public-relations staff. 

Heading up Research and Development, 
Quarles even took the trouble to reply to 
would-be inventors who sought to interest 
him in Buck Rogers ideas. Sometimes un- 
usual tact was required, as in the case of the 
man who insisted he could fiy like a bird. 
Quarles discovered that the quickest way to 
sidetrack these crackpots was to ask for an 
immediate demonstration. But he had a 
habit of leaving his door open, and some of 
them managed to lug their weird contrap- 
tions into his office. 

“One fellow,” he recalls, “brought a ma- 
chine into my office, a ray device, supposedly 
a kind of divining rod for minerals. He 
claimed that if you pointed it toward any 
kind of mineral you could feel the mineral 
in your hands. The trouble was, he said he 
couldn’t explain to me how I could feel the 
nickel, or uranium, or whatever he was point- 
ing at.” 

Since Quarles’ head is stuffed with the 
most confidential sort of classified informa- 
tion, people at cocktail parties often try to 
get him to drop hints from his world of 
secrets. He has developed a pleasant tech- 
nique for dealing with such situations. 

“Most of the people who ask such ques- 
tions are not well versed in the subject,” he 
explains, “so you can safely tell the lady 
some elementary facts you know the Rus- 
sians already understand, but she doesn’t.” 

A naturally taciturn person, Quarles pos- 
sesses a reserve which is sometimes mistaken 
for shyness. One former neighbor, a gabby 
female who remembers Quarles at parties in 
Englewood, recalls him as “the kind of a 
person who’s always standing behind you.” 
But Quarles enjoys himself with people and 
on occasion has even outlasted» his wife, 
Nona, at official Washington functions. In 
the informal atmosphere of Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., a few years ago, Quarles loosened 
up so far as to sit on the floor and accom- 
pany folk singers on his guitar. 

Basically, however, Quarles is an undemon- 
strative person. Only within his family circle 
does he betray sentiment. Thus it was a 
milestone when, after being sworn in as Air 
Secretary, Quarles kissed his wife repeatedly 
for the benefit of scrambling news photog- 
raphers, causing giggles among the invited 
guests. 

“He hasn't done anything like that in 
years,” Mr. Quarles said with a laugh. “I 
think they should have these ceremonies 
more often.” 

Subsequently, during a televised press 
conference, Quarles was asked whether, in 
view of his wife’s remarks, he was carrying 
on a continual campaign along these lines. 

“I'm afraid that’s classified information,” 
Quarles said. 

Among his friends, Quarles has a reputa- 
tion for dry humor. When he was asked by 
a reporter last summer what kind of a golf 
game he played, he answered that “there are 
those higher in Government who play better.” 

Another time, talking about the impor- 
tance of mapping in planning the trajec- 
tory of guided missiles, Quarles drew a laugh 
from Pentagon correspondents when he said 
that a pertinent question was “how ac- 
curately we know the distance from Wash- 
ington to Moscow—just to take two places 
without any particular significance.” 

Quarles is an original do-it-yourself man. 
He starts each day at 6 a. m. by cooking his 
breakfast of prunes and oatmeal in his own 
way. Obviously, he is no epicurean. His 
favorite drink is hot water, he abstains from 
coffee and tea, and he has almost entirely 
foresworn liquor—‘“for reasons other than 
moral.” “He has always shined his own 
shoes, and he shines his grandchildren’s 
shoes every chance he gets. Before he be- 
gan working 12 to 15 hours a day in Govern- 
ment, he used to do all his own maintenance 
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work around the house, doubling as painter, 
Plumber, and electrician. 

Back in Englewood, he once rewired the 
living room of his next-door neighbor, Dean 
Frank McCloskey, of New York University, 
thus permitting McCloskey the fun of boast- 
ing that he had been rewired by the vice- 
president of Bell Laboratories. More recent- 
ly, in Washington, he sweated all one Sun- 
day afternoon in the basement repairing the 
Washing machine of a Defense Department 
Official, while other guests relaxed at the 
Party upstairs. 

Quarles is descended from English scttlers 
who migrated west from Virginia and South 
Carolina. His paternal grandfather, owned 
a plantation near College Hill in Mississippi, 
Was captured by Union soldiers during the 
nid War-and died in a Federal prison hos- 
pital. 

Robert Warren Quarles, the Air Force Sec- 
retary’s father, was 12 years old when war 
came to the South—and to the Quarles 
Plantation. When Gen. William Tecumseh 
Sherman's troops took over in northern 
Mississippi in 1863, Sherman made the plan- 
tation his headquarters. Donald Quarles re- 
Calls that after his father moved to Van 
Buren, Ark., then a typical Southern-planter 
town, and established himself as a dentist, 
‘he refused to fight the Civil War all over 


again. He believed in Mr. Lincoln’s desire. 


to pull all sections of the country together 
again, and he was all for doing everything 
Possible to bring the South back into the 
Union. This was remarkable, because his 
Own life had been hurt badly by the war.” 
Robert Quarles married a Northern girl, a 
Minnie Hynes, whose father owned a 
Newspaper in Watertown, N. Y.; she had 
come to Van Buren to visit an uncle. Donald 
Was born in Van Buren on July 30, 1884. He 
had 1 brother and 2 sisters: 

Mrs. Quarles had a strong spiritual in- 
fluence on her children. She and her hus- 

and were devout and active members of 
the local Episcopal Church. Quarles’ father 
lived to be 82 years old and his hair was just 
inning to turn gray when he died. He 

d practiced dentistry in Van Buren for 
50 years and was favorably known as a civic 
leader and for his skill with his hands, par- 
ticularly in wood carving. He taugh his sons 

be self-sufficient, and encouraged in them 
an interest in the liberal arts. 

Quarles dates his interest in studies from a 
Convalescent period after a bad bout with 
typhoid when he was 12 years old. He be- 

Came fascinated with mathematical problems 
and began to read up on the physical sciences. 
fact, he got such a big jump on his school 
Courses that summer that he graduated from 
= gh school when he was 15 years old. The 
Ollowing autumn he went back to the same 
School and taught mathematics. Most of his 
udents were older than he was. One of 
them, a good friend of his, was the late Bob 
urns. Quarles recalls him as a very tal- 
ented boy, but not-as one of his star pupils. 
ut if Burns could not master the Quarles 
tauations, he later astonished his former 
acher by the fame he gained as a bazooka- 
ting entertainer on the radio. 

During his teaching career Quarles took 
re €r courses at the University of Mis- 

‘uri, and tutored other students for 10 cents 
a hour. He enrolled fulltime at Yale Uni- 

ersity when he discovered that he could 
“sia $2 an hour tutoring there. In fact, 
= arles tutored his way through Yale. He 
ao the Sigma Xi honorary scientifi¢ society 

h Phi Beta Kappa—two keys he has re- 
rained from dangling on his vest—and was 
8Taguated a bachelor of arts in 1916, 
wore following year Quarles entered officers’ 
ha ing camp. Upon being commissioned, 
1 Was sent to France to study French artil- 
ie, Methods at the Fontainebleau School. 
rout saw some action during 2 months at the 
th, nt with the famous Rainbow Division, but 
en was brought back to help start the first 
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American field artillery school in Gondre- 
court. Promoted to captain after the Arm- 
istice, he did occupation duty with the ist 
Division near Coblenz, Germany. 

Back in New York in 1919, Quarles landed 
a $39-a-week job with the Western Electric 
engineering division, which in 1925 was to 
become Bell Telephone Laboratories. To 
steep himself in mathematics and physics, 
he studied nights for 4 years at Columbia 
University. In the laboratories, he was 
placed in charge of larger and larger groups 
of researchers. 

During the twenties, Quarles worked on 
experiments in transmission engineering, 
which dealt with the theory of signal trans- 
mission and became the mother art for radio 
and television. While heading Bell’s outside 
plant development division from 1929 to 1940, 
he was in charge of the development of the 
coaxial cable for multichannel telephony, 
which later paved the way for national-net- 
work television. He also directed researchers 
who made.major contributions to automatic 
long-distance telephone dialing. 

During -World War II, Quarles’ talents 
were devoted to the new military electronics 
systems. After the war Quarles served as 
chairman of the Efectronics Committee of 
the Government’s Joint Research and De- 
velopment Board. He is perhaps the best- 
informed man in the country today on the 
development of military electronics in com- 
munications, fire control, Missile guidance, 
and navigation. 

All this time Quarles had been equally 
active as a father and citizen. In 1921 he 
had married Miss Carolyn Whittemore, a 
Smith College graduate. They had two 
daughters and a son. In 1937, after several 
years of separation, they were divorced. In 
1939 Quarles married his present wife, the 
former Rosina Cotton, a New York insurance 
agency executive who originally was from 
Lakeland, Fla. 

In Englewood, across the Hudson River 
from New York, Quarles found himself in- 
volveti in civic affairs. After serving on the 
local board of adjusters, as chairman of the 
planning board and as councilman, he was 
elected president of the council for 1944-45 
and mayor for 1945-47. As mayor, drawing 
$100 a year, he had to spend nights and all 
his weekends running the police and fire 
departments and handling complaints from 
Englewood’s 18,000 population. 

He was a startlingly conscientious mayor. 
Once, during a heavy snowstorm, a widow 
telephoned Quarles at midnight that she had 
to have her driveway cleared in the morn- 
ing so she could take a sick relative to the 
hospital. At dawn, the woman saw the city 
snowplow moving into the driveway, with 
Mayor Quarles sitting next to the driver and 
giving directions. 

Quarles’ administration was known for its 
efficiency, its planning for the future, and its 
nonpartisan character. He had become a 
registered Republican “because my kind of 
Democrats in Arkansas were Republicans in 
New Jersey,” but’ he did not hesitate to ap- 
point qualified Democrats to jobs. 

Quarles declined to run for reelection as 
mayor, but he already had been drafted for 
the unenviable job of chairman of the newly 
created North Bergen County Sewer Au- 
thority. The problem was to build a $1,- 
300,000 sewage trunkline and disposal plant 
to protect the Hackensack River. It was up 
to Quarles to persuade 10 towns besides 
Englewood to act collectively and put up the 
necessary funds. It took 2 years of persist- 
ent, face-to-face salesmanship. But “he 
learned something from the experience: all 
the resistance to the project resulted from 
local political situations. He also learned 
some financial lessons in the course of issu- 
ing bonds and letting contracts to get the big 
plant constructed. = 

In 1949, when Quarles was made vice presi- 
dent of Bell Laboratories, his responsibility 
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included liaison with the Sandia Corp., 
which is under contract to the Atomic 
Energy Commission to design and develop 
the nuclear weapons for its tests. When 
Sandia ran into some trouble with the mili- 
tary personnel conducting the tests, Quarles 
was made president of Sandia and sent to 
New Mexico to straighten things out. It was 
the biggest administrative and technological 
job he had yet tackled, but he was eminently 
suited to the task. By this time, he had 
dealt with hundreds of scientists and engi- 
neers, and thousands of supplier groups. 
He was then president of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers and he had 
had a wide acquaintance with military 
leaders. 

In August 1953 Quarles was called to Wash- 
ington with the expectation of being named 
General Manager of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. It turned out that Defense Secre- 
tary Wilson also had had his eye on Quarles 
for the new post of Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Development. An 
unseemly tug of war was averted when Wil- 
son and Rear Adm. Lewis Strauss, Chairman 
of the AEC, agreed to let Quarles decide. 
Quarles took the Defense job, though he 
regretted leaving the atomic field. 

As Assistant Defense Secretary, he was in 
charge of a $2-billion-a-year program of 
weapons development, including projects re- 
lating to chemical and biological warfare, as 
well as rockets and guided missiles. He also 
had a hand in the Government’s plan, an- 
nounced in 1955, to release an earth-circling 
satellite. And he was permitted to labor in 
comparative obscurity. As one Defense offi- 
cial put it, “He works in things nobody un- 


‘derstands, anyway, so we might as well leave 


him alone.” 


When he went into the Defense Depart- 
ment, Quarles had given up a $40,000-a-year 
salary for less than half of that. He once 
remarked that “if I can do anything in Gov- 
ernment to help make the world safe for 
my grandchildren, it’s worth it.” 


But how has Quarles’ low-key personality 
affected the flamboyant “fiy boys” under him? 

“Well,’”’ he mused not long ago, “Air Force 
officers are not quite like scientists, but we 
all behave like human beings. It is a young 
organization, built. by aggressive people. In 
fact, their aggressiveness is one of the strong 
points of the organization. I always thought 
the Air Force had a fine gang of people, but 
now I’ve also developed a great loyalty to- 
ward it. I suspect that before many more 
months I will get to looking more and more 
like a fellow who follows the Air Force party 
line. This is subconscious, really. You don't 
mean to doit. It just comes naturally.” 


The Thirty-seventh Anniversary of the 
American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Tuesday, March 13,1956 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of Satisfaction that I 
salute the American Legion on its 37th 
birthday. Along with my more than 3 
million fellow members, I look back with 
understandable pride upon these years 
of distinguished service. 

The ranks of the Legion today include 
more Purple Heart veterans and more 
decorated combat men and women than 
all other veterans’ organizations com- 
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bined. These veterans, from all walks 
of life and -all ethnic origins, have 
blended together to form an effective 
force for the public good. 

Much has been made of the good times 
enjoyed by us in the Legion. That is 
true, but it is only a small part of the 
story. Less well known are the great 
number of fine works done by this or- 
ganization. 

The Legion has consistently supported 
and worked zealously for the benefit 
of the widow and orphan of our deceased 
comrades and for the disabled in our 
ranks. Due in large part to the Legion’s 
agitation, the Veterans’ Administration 
was established and the fabulously 
successful GI bill of rights became a 
reality. 

In defense of our national institu- 
tions, in combating the evil forces of 
communism, and preserving our national 
security, the American Legion has a rec- 
ord second to none. It has constantly 
reminded us that we must remain pre- 
pared if we want to stay free. 

In its occupation with the present, 
the Legion has not forgotten the fine 
heritage which this country so proudly 
bears. It has made special contributions 
along these a.id other lines to the youth 
of America. Great success has been en- 
joyed by its oratorical and other school 
programs, its child-welfare projects, and 
the junior baseball leagues. 


The Legion has repeatedly warned 


that the real hope of our Nation lies in 
the strength of our moral and religious 
principles. Through the medium of its 
most worthy God’s Day and other proj- 
ects, the Legion has proven a powerful 
factor in turning the attention of peo- 
ples of all creeds and faiths back to God. 

The American Legion has amply dem- 
onstrated that its motto, “For God and 
Country,” really means something to the 
members. It has served with fortitude 
and conviction in time of war and con- 

inues this proud tradition in time of 
peace. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. 
I am inserting a portion of a fine edi- 
torial from the National Tribune—The 
Stars and Stripes. This publication is 
filling a definite need and doing an out- 
standing job of keeping the veteran seg- 
ment of our population informed of news 
of particular interest. In this editorial, 
which appeared in the March 15, 1956, 
issue, they have embodied some very 
good thoughts concerning the American 
Legion: 

BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 

“For God and country, we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: 
To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain 
law and order; to foster and perpetuate a 100 
percent Americanism; to preserve the mem- 
ories and incidents of our associations in the 
great wars; to inculcate a sense of individual 
obligation to the community, State and Na- 
tion; to combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses; to make right the 
master of might; to promote peace and good 
will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to 
posterity the principles of freedom, justice, 
and democracy; to consecrate and sanctify 
our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.” 

That is the preamble to the constitution of 
the American Legion, which is this week ob- 
serving the 37th anniversary of its birth ata 
caucus of members of the American Expedi- 
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tionary Forces of World War I in Paris, 
France, March 15-17, 1919. Something over 
1,000 delegates attended that meeting which 
cradled the Legion. They, and the early 
leaders of the movement had conceived the 
possibility of continued activity as a group 
for the good of all Americans. They had 
donned the uniform of their country and had 
participated actively in a crusade to preserve 
it against foreign aggression, and they wish 
to imbue their people with a greater respect 
for the liberties they enjoyed but which had 
been so recently saved at an awesome cost in 
lives, in precious resources, and in lifetime 
disability for many thousands of their com- 
rades in arms. 

In Paris, an ideal was created. Less than 
2 months later at a further caucus in St. 
Louis, Mo., it was put into words and during 
the following November on the first anniver- 
sary of the signing of the armistice that 
brought an end to the First World War, the 
governing laws together with the Legion’s 
purpose in being were adopted at a ‘first 
national convention in Minneapolis, Minn. 
During the course of the present week this 
preamble will be recited over the country’s 
major air networks. It will be heard by 
many millions of listeners who will then 
know a litte more about the largest of all or- 
ganized groups of war veterans, and how it 
grew and prospered as a nonpolitical society 
because of a set of principles by which it 
dedicated its unselfish services to others. 
The people will be told that the Legion on 
its 37th birthday is composed of nearly 3 mil- 
lion members in 58 departments and 17,200 
posts throughout the world with an equally 
prosperous and effective million-member 
auxiliary. They will learn $150 million has 
been paid in dues by veterans of the two 
World Wars and the Korean conflict; that 
the organization is a corporation worth $300 
million in its own right; that half of its 
posts own their own homes; that 34 State 
governors and hundreds in high public life 
are associates in this vast enterprise for 
good, and they will better understand the 
American Legion when they ponder over the 
model of words that attended its creation. 

And it is hoped and believed that during 
the days ahead the average person who reads 
as he walks may, as a result of the marking 
of this anniversary, know more about the 
work of this and other great veterans’ organ- 
izations—of the vast rehabilitation and 
legislative divisions that have contributed so 
greatly to the care of all veterans and their 
dependents through benefits, laws, and hos- 
pital, medical, and domiciliary provisions; 
of their agitation and labors for the national 
security; of continually expanded child-wel- 
fare programs; of dozens of Americanization 
projects and thousands upon thousands of 
community activities, youth betterment pro- 
posals and plans to emphasize religion in the 
daily family life. As the Legion enters upon 
its 38th year of national service, it may well 
point with pride to accomplishments that 
have saved much for two generations of 
Americans, that have improved the lot of 
millions of veterans and their next of kin, 
that have constructed a sturdier national 
defense, and that have put understandable 
force behind a will to resist all attempts to 
weaken a firm foundation of government by 
the masses through infiltration of alien 
codes. The Legion has done great things 
in firming up America for Americans. * * * 

There are now in excess of 22 million vet- 
erans in this country. All of them are under 
attack even though far too few realize it. 
They will be further assailed by individuals 
and by highly organized groups, some of 
whom have at stake selfish desires while 
others of younger years and lesser experience 
are motivated by what they sincerely believe 
are splendid principles. If any of those who 
think their motives are pure will but read 
hurriedly the above-quoted Legion preamble 
and then will take the time to investigate 
the Legion’s works over the past 37 years, 
their worries will vanish into thin air. This 
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and other organizations of veterans are 
building, not wrecking. Their history has 
been rich in sacrificial devotion to the high 
ideals for which they were initiated. Their 
achievements are recorded in the book of 
progress and should be an inspiration for 
others to follow because they constitute & 
monument builded by ordained men and 
women for practical good, all found within 
the framework of a set of ideals that defined 
in 1919 a purpose from which the member- 
ship has never deviated. 

As another page is turned in the Legion's 
book of good deeds, this newspaper congratu- 
lates a great body of comrades bent upon 4 
program that has been tested and found true. 
It extends the hand of fellowship to an organ- 
ization dedicated to preserve America and 
to serve its citizens. It commends a society 
that has a first regard for those who compose 
its membership, and it salutes a courageous 
commander who has demonstrated, as have 
few others, a willingness and firm desire to 
fight for high principle, come what may, and 
who meets the criticisms of his adversaries 
with the clarion call “The command is for- 
ward.” Our best wishes go out to the Amer- 
ican Legion in this new year of service to 
God, to country, and to fellow man. 


Speech of Ambassador Douglas Dillon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps too little is known about United 
States policy with respect to north 
Africa. The disorder in that area is, 
however, of real concern to all of us. A 
greater understanding of the nature of 
the problems in that part of the world 
is important. For that reason, I feel 
that the following excerpts from a speech 
by a distinguished constituent of mine, 
the United States Ambassador to France, 
C. Douglas Dillon, will be of great in- 
terest. 

Excerpts from the speech, delivered 
in Paris on March 20 to the French Diplo- 
matic Press Association, follow: 

I am glad to have the opportunity to speak 
to you today. Recently I have noticed in 
France an increasing misunderstanding of 
United States policy toward north Africa. 
Such misunderstanding is a matter of serious 
concern to us all and should not be allowed 
to continue. In an attempt to clarify this 
situation I am going to describe briefly the 
basic views of my Government regarding 
the problems which France is facing in that 
area; -S *.* : 

The United States has consistently sup- 
ported France when north African subjects 
have been discussed in the United Nations. 
The most recent instance was our strong 
support last fall of the position that Algeria 
is an internal French problem and there- 
fore not appropriate for discussion by the 
U. N., In addition, when last year the im- 
portant question of helicopters was brought 
to our attention we responded promptly and 
favorably to the requests of the French Gov- 
ernment. $ * s 

FAULT ON BOTH SIDES 


With this background, how is it possible 
that so much misunderstanding should have 
arisen? Misunderstanding between peoples 
almost inevitably means that there must be 
some fault on both sides. I have looked hard 
at the American position in this matter and 
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I think that I may have found one of the 
Causes. That is that until now there have 
been very few public expressions of United 
States policy in this area. On the one hand, 
We have felt that Algeria was primarily a 
French affair and on the other that the rela- 
tionships between France and Morocco and 
ia were matters to be settled between 
the French Government on the one hand and 
the Moroccan and Tunisian Governments on 
the other. We thought that public expres- 
sion of our views would be considered to be 
undue interference in other people’s affairs 
and accordingly we have kept silent. While 
we have repeatedly given assurance in private 
the French Government that we supported 
their efforts to reach liberal and mutually ac- 
ceptable solutions in the area, our policy of 
avoiding public expression of our views may 
have contributed to a misunderstanding of 
Our position. * * + 


ELABORATES ON POLICIES 


Now let me elaborate a little on our policies. 
st, let us look at Tunisia and Morocco. 
With these two countries the French Govern- 
Ment, animated by the liberal traditions for 
Which France is justly famous, has concluded 
agreements. In the first agreement, that 
With Tunisia, a long step was taken toward 
ependence. There followed the recent 
agreement according full independence to 
Crocco and we have just learned that new 
Negotiations perfecting the independence of 
Tunisia have been successfully com- 
Pleted. + * œ 
I am certain that the Tunisian and Moroc- 
People must realize that they owe their 
remarkable economic and social development 
Of recent years to French initiative and to 
French investment. * * * 


UNITED STATES ANTICOLONIALIST 


You have all heard that the people of the 
United States are anticolonialist by tradition. 
t is true and we are proud of it. But 
What does this mean? It means that we be- 
€ve, as I am sure the people and Govern- 
ment of France believe, that the less favored 
Peoples of the world should be brought for- 
d as rapidly as possible to a state of free- 
dom in which they can freely and rationally 
Choose their own destiny. Such freedom of 
Oice can take many forms. It by no means 
haluires a rupture between the peoples that 
ve newly acquired their freedom and those 
hat have led them along the path to this 
Teedom. * + > 
Now let me turn for a moment to Algeria. 
ere the problem is quite different and the 
to ation must undoubtedly be different. The 
g departments of Algeria are French ter- 
ii Ty. There are 1,200,000 Frenchmen liv- 
ame in Algeria alongside 8 million Moslems 
ret this co-existence in itself poses a most 
mplex and difficult problem. 
AWARE OF PROBLEM 
ts my government has been, and is, 
Pi aware of this problem, it is fair to 
St that public opinion in the United 
pa tes has not been adequately informed 
Tee Tding the French community in Algeria. 
its Size of this community, the extent of 
lif Participation in all phases of Algerian 
@, and the length of its history in Algeria 
now becoming better known to the Amer- 
com}, People, and with this knowledge is 
fae the greater understanding and sympathy 
© problems you face in Algeria. * * * 
Pro, © French Government has solemnly 
titer free elections. * * * But we all 
W that elections cannot take place while 
Sta rag reigns. Hence, we in the United 
Will fervently hope that peace and order 
80 teers soon to the Algerian countryside 
libero” Progress can be made toward the 
al br eis sought by the French Gov- 
sho . y countrymen have always been 
Who ked by blind acts of terrorism and those 
a mo e part in such activity should not for 
ment imagine that they have the sup- 
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port of my Government or of any segment of 
our public opinion. 


EXTERNAL INFLUENCES 


We recognize that there have been ex- 
ternal influences at work trying to under- 
mine the French position throughout North 
Africa. I hope that what I have just said 
will be of help in enabling the people of 
France to differentiate sharply between her 
friends and her foes, between the friends and 
allies who support her in her search for 
liberal and fair solutions, and those who 
have sought to destroy every possibility of a 
continuing relationship between France and 
the Moslem communities throughout North 
Africa. 


More About Automobiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter that I received from 
Mr. Wallace A. Kitchen, of Columbus, 
Ga., in regard to his purchase of a new 
automobile: 

CoLUMBUS, GA., March 12, 1956. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As a newspaperman and a mem- 
ber of the Georgia bar, I would like to com- 
mend you on the fine job you are doing as a 
According to the 
March 12 issue of Automotive News maga- 
zine you suggested that every auto maker 
should be required to road-test each vehicle 
for a minimum of 500 miles and issue a 
certificate of fitness with each car. This 
suggestion, among the others at the current 
Monroney committee hearing, is the most 
outstanding inasmuch as it is of the utmost 
importance to the general welfare of the 
automobile buyers of America. 

I recently purchased a new Ford Car, 
which to date has been in the shop 14 times 
in order to correct defective workmanship. 
Among other things, the steering gear stuck 
on the car when I had only driven it 500 
miles. Fortunately this happened when I 
was driving around town at slow speed. If 
it had happened out on the highway I could 
have had an accident, killing myself and 
family. 

In the mad competitive race between auto 
makers today, cars are being thrown to- 
gether with total disregard for the buyer. 
He does not get a fair return for his money 
and in a great many instances such as mine, 
he is endangering the safety of himself and 
others. 

I wrote the Ford Motor Co. officials about 
the defects found in my car. They were 
unconcérned in the matter and said that 
it was being referred to the district manager 
of customer relations, who in turn would 
discuss it with the dealer. All this official 
did was write the dealer a letter. I ask you, 
Is it the dealer’s fault if the cars are being 
thrown together in such haste that they are 
defective and a danger to public safety? 

Each time I have taken my car back for 
repairs I have found others doing the same 
thing. I now have a long list of buyers of 
new Fords who found the cars faulty in 
workmanship. I know in a State as large 
as yours the number of buyers who bought 
so-called “lemons” would be tremendous if 
it was investigated. A man buys a new car _ 
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thinking he will get thousands of miles of 
service without the need for repairs. If he 
does not do so he is not getting what he 
paid for with his hard-earned dollars be- 
sides the possibility that he may endanger 
the lives of his family and others. 

I do hope that the Congress will follow 
your suggestion and require the makers to 
road-test each ear. If not I hope that some 
public-spirited gentleman like yourself will 
see that a buyer has some recourse under 
the law. As you know the pure food and 
drug laws were enacted to protect the safety 
and welfare of the American people. I know 
that if the same sort of protection is given 
to the buyers of new cars it would win the 
undying gratitude of millions of Americans 
as well as the National Safety Council, news- 
papers, magazines, and anyone else interested 
in seeing that the buyers of this country get 
value received for their money and safety 
for their families. 

Very truly yours, 
WALLACE A. KITCHEN. 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, two 
wonderful things happened last week to 
a fellow Californian whom I hold in high 
esteem. 

I am referring to Vice President RICH- 
ARD NIxon, who was warmly endorsed by 
President Eisenhower, and who stole the 
show at the New Hampshire primary 
election. The spontaneous and unsolic- 
ited support accorded our Vice President 
by the New Hampshire voters is most 
certainly an indication of public confi- 
dence in Dick NIXON. 

I should like to include with my re- 
marks the following editorial from the 
San Francisco Examiner of March 16, 
1956, entitled “Ike for Nrxon”: 

IKE FOR NIXON 

President Eisenhower spectacularly cleared 
the air at his press conference Wednesday 
of whatever doubts existed, or had been man- 
ufactured, of his regard for Vice President 
Nrxon as his running mate in the 1956 cam- 
paign. 

To make his endorsement as strong as pos- 
sible, the President took the unusual action 
of permitting direct quotes, which follow: 

“Anyone who attempts to drive a wedge of 
any kind between Dick NIxon and me has 
just as much chance as if they tried to drive 
it between my brother and me. 

“We are very close. Iam happy that Dick 
Nrxon is my friend. I am happy that Dick 
Nixon is my associate. I would be happy 
to be on any political ticket in which I could 
be a candidate with him.” 

In effect, the President has chosen. In ef- 
fect, he has ended all speculation about this 
year’s Republican team. 

We think in the interests of party unity 
and party purpose it was a wise move for the 
President to speak so plainly and strongly, 
so as to scotch rumors that if prolonged and 
provoked could have created serious dis- 
sension. 

In this respect we think it would have 
been even better if the President had spoken 
as plainly at his press conference a week ago 
when his somewhat ambiguous statement 
that he had asked Nixon to “chart his own 
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course” gave strength to rumors that the 
Vice President might be dumped. 

The President's endorsement came on top 
of the astonishing write-in vote NIXON re- 
ceived in the New Hampshire primary Tues- 
day, indicating a deep and strong grassroots 
admiration for a man who has impressed 
himself upon the voter of both major parties 
as a fighter against communism and a vigor- 
ous and loyal American. There is no way 
of telling yet how far this grassroots regard 
extends, but there is reason to surmise that 
it is as wide as it is deep. 

The President expressed his views to Nixon 
on Tuesday, before the primary results were 
known. As is his custom, the President was 
expressing his own convictions. 

And he spoke wisely and well. 


A Nation of “Haves” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. President, few men 
have moved from the field of business 
and industry into the realm of govern- 
ment with the distinction and skill dem- 
onstrated by our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, George M. Humphrey. 

I am particularly happy to submit, for 
insertion in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
Mr. Humphrey’s address delivered at San 
Francisco, Calif., because Mr. Humphrey 
is an honored citizen of the State of Ohio 
and of the Greater Cleveland commu- 
nity. His talk, entitled “A Nation of 
‘Haves’ ”, is one of the most forceful re- 
plies to the prophets of gloom and doom 
ever presented to our people. It should 
be good reading in every American home. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A NATION or “HAVES” 


(Remarks by Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey, San Francisco, 
Calif.) 

It is an often-neglected fact that within 
the last half century this Nation has gone 
through an economic evolution that makes 
pale any other in the long history of man’s 
efforts to achieve a better life. 

The result is that this Nation is today a 
Nation made up of small to medium savers 
and investors. This means that today this 
is a Nation of “haves” and not a Nation of 
“have nots.” We have been in a tremendous 
and beneficial evolution, peacefully better- 
ing the lives of most of us. 

We in this administration have hitched 
our wagon to this rising star of a “have” 
nation to make sure of its continued rise; to 
keep making “have nots” into “haves.” We 
are admirers of and believers in this 
uniquely American growth and progress. 
But on coming into office we found that this 
great day-to-day American evolution from 
the bottom up was in danger. In fact, we 
found that it had not even been properly 
Wcognized by economic policymakers of the 
last two decades. They were too busy fight- 
ing the ghosts of a “have not” nation, a na- 
tion that had even then already ceased to 
exist. 

As a result, we found the economy blown 
up with the hot air of inflation to a point 
where there was real danger that it might 
burst, letting us all down with a crash that 
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would have maimed us as a nation, and 
dropped the free world’s defenses invitingly 
low. 
We found the economy’s growth hampered 
and hobbled by a tangle of successive layers 
of regulations, controls, subsidies, and taxes 
imposed in past emergencies. The economy 
was being twisted into the shape of things 
past, when it should have been reaching 
freely for its rightful future. 

In addition, we found defense spending 
being used partly to buy defense, and partly 
as a crutch to support an unsound econ- 
omy, thereby endangering both defense and 
the economy. 

In other words, we found an economy in 
danger of going stale, out of step with the 
times and out of step with the Nation it had 
to serve, an economy fearful of the ghosts 
of bygone crises, living precariously on the 
treacherous dodges of inflation, subsidy 
and excessive crash-and-crisis Government 
spending. 

We have been reshaping this Government's 
economic policies into the policies required 
for a strong and forward-looking Nation, 
its economy firmly footed and self-support- 
ing; an economy that will pump a contin- 
uous new flow of nourishment into the day- 
to-day American evolution of self-better- 
ment; an economy that will constantly gen- 
erate new and better paying jobs for an 
ever-growing population. At the same time 
our economy must provide an ever-higher 
standard of living, plus the social services 
the people want and need, as well as the 
men and the weapons the Nation must have 
for its defense. 

All hands in our Nation—labor unions and 
the employer, the rich and the poor, both 
major parties, the farmer and the city man, 
the woman at home and the man at his 
job—all have had a part in making our new 
productive way of life. 

The point now is that the. peaceful evo- 
lution has resulted in a tremendcus up- 
heaval of this Nation's whole economy that 
really has created a different kind of Nation, 
a unique Nation of haves that needs an up- 
to-date way of thinking about itself, and 
up-to-date policies, in keeping with its 
strength and growth potential. 

Let’s look back to the turn of the cen- 
tury and see what has been happening, eco- 
nomically, since then. ` 
. Our total national production of goods and 
services now approaches $400 billion. That 
is just 20 times as much as our national out- 
put in 1900. When you make allowance for 
price rises since the turn of the century, 
today’s national production is still about 7 
times what it was in 1900. Our population 
has more than doubled since 1900, but our 
national output per capita—production per 
man, woman and child in the Nation—is 3 
times what it was then. 

Our national income is now over $320 bil- 
lion. After allowance again for price 
changes, this is 7 times what it was in 1900, 
and our income per man, woman and child in 
the whole population is, like production, 3 
times as much as in 1900. 

Here is the important thing about that 
income change since 1900. The lower and 
middle income groups have received the 
greatest share of our increased income. 
Early in the century, only 1 out of eVery 10 
American families earned as much as $4,000 
a year in terms of today’s prices. Now al- 
most half of our families earn more than 
$4,000 a year. Those with inadequate in- 
comes for a decent living are becoming fewer 
and fewer, and more and more of them are 
becoming “haves’’—people who have enough 
money not only to live adequately, but to 
save besides. That is the basic economic 
development in this country which we are 
trying most fervently to keep going, and to 
continually improve. 

Let’s see just how widespread and im- 
portant this flow of purchasing power to the 
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broad base of our economy has been and will Ț 
continue to be. 

One of the most common methods of sav- 
ings is the purchase of insurance. At the 
turn of the century, people in this country 
had taken out 14 million life insurance poli- 
cies. Today, with the population only 
slightly more than doubled, and with many 
people owning several policies, the number 
of life insurance policies has increased near- 
ly 18 times, to about 250 million. 

Ownership of individuals in their life in- 
surance has increased from under $2 billion 
in 1900 to more than $85 billion. 

Small investors’ holdings in United States 
savings bonds, total the huge amount of $50 
billion. No such investment existed in 1900. 

Let’s see sOme other ways in which the 
average man on the street in this Nation has 
been making himself over into an investor— 
a man with a real financial stake in the fu- 
ture such as no other average citizen any- 
where ever had before. 

Nearly 10 percent of all American families 
today own stock in American corporations. 
At the turn of the century, this was just get- 
ting underway. 

In 1900, individuals had liquid savings of 
all typés amounting to less than $10 billion. 
Now such savings of individuals in this 
country total more than $235 billion. 

Last year alone, Americans bought equip- 
ment for themselves and their homes of al- 
most $30 billion. This included things un- 
known to the homeowner of 1900, like 7 mil- 
lion radios, 7 million television sets, nearly 
314 million washing machines, and a million 
air conditioners. These are mass invest- 
ments in a better life only a Nation of 
“haves” could make. 

About 25 million families own their own 
homes today, compared with only 7 million 
homeowners half a century ago, which popu- 
lation has only a little more than doubled 
in that time. About 55 percent of our fam- 
ilies now live in homes of their own. Nearly 
all others want to. And ways and means of 
helping them to do so are of greatest concern 
in present Government policy. 

Labor unions to which many American 
workmen pay dues, are also investors. Not 
so Many years ago, union treasuries were low. 
Today many of them bulge with huge sums. 
They own banks and buildings, bonds and 
stocks, and investments of many kinds. 
These are investments belonging to—and 
benefiting—the men in overalls. 

Today more than 15 million Americans 
have more than $30 billion invested in pen- 
sion and retirement trust funds. This rep- 
resents an investment of almost $2,000 per 
worker. Such retirement plans were prac- 
tically unknown in 1900. 

You can see from these few examples what 
has been happening to the ordinary indi- 
vidual and the ordinary family in our won- 
derland economy. We need a completely 
new set of standards in thinking about our- 
selves. We are a Nation of “haves,” not of 
“have nots.” This Nation’s economy has 
grown right over, and has left behind in the 
dust, both socialism and communism. 

The consequence of this brilliant human 
achievement in our Nation is that the basic 
interests of the man in the overalls are 
today the same as the basic interests of the 
man in the business suit. 

Both men have current earnings and prob- 
ably savings in one form or another. That 
means that both are interested in seeing 
the dollar keep its purchasing power. TO 
the extent that inflation develops, both men 
are robbed. 

If you had $1,000 saved up in 1939, which 
you did not draw out to use until 1953, you 
really took a beating. Inflation had sneaked 
into your savings during those years and 
made off with $478. How? Because infla- 
tionary price rises during that time cut the 
purchasing value of the dollars you were 
Saving, every minute of every day. When 
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you drew out your $1,000 savings, inflation 
had stolen away with all but $522 of the 
purchasing power your dollars had when you 
Put them aside in 1939. 

The man in the overalls and the man in the 
business suit often try, by purchasing insur- 
ance, to build up some security to leave to 
their wives and children in the event of un- 
timely death. It is a terrible thing to have 
the purchasing power of his insurance—the 
time that it will pay the rent and set the 
table or help with the education for those 
that are left—cut nearly in half in the short 
Period of just 15 years. 

It is a heartbreaking thing for a man and 
woman who put aside savings in a pension or 
retirement trust fund as they work during 
their lifetime to find on retirement that 
inflation has robbed them of nearly half of 
What they had invested to live on in their 
declining years. 

We in the Eisenhower administration have 
Made the halting of inflation one of the prin- 
Cipal goals of our administration. In the 
last 234 years, the value of the dollar has 
Changed only one-half of 1 cent. This 
Means that we have kept inflation’s hand out 
of your savings almost entirely. We want to 
keep inflation locked out, so that when you 
Save—by putting money in the bank, by 
buying a savings bond, by buying insurance, 
by contributing either -work or money to a 
Pension fund or fraternal order or in any 
Other way—you will get from your invest- 
pate the same value that you toil now to put 
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The man in the overalls and the man in the 

iness suit have at least an equal interest 

in this fight. But, if there is any difference 

between them, it is the man in the overalls 

Who most needs protection. He can less 
afford to lose. 

Now, it is growing more and more to be, 
that it is the vast sum of the many smaller 
Savings of the man in the overalls on which 
Our industrial and commercial system de- 
Pends for its financing. The sum of all the 
little savings is funneled mainly into big 
investments by the savings banks, the build- 

€ and loan associations, the insurance com- 
Panies, investment trusts, pension funds, 
union and fraternal organizations, and others 
handling the savings of the man in the over- 


Business in this country is pouring nearly 
$28 billion of new investment into its plants 
and equipment this year. That tremendous 
wee must come from somebody’s savings. 
b ithout it, the future's new jobs will never 
w born, nor will we get tomorrow’s increase 
be Productivity, as the result of new and 
rajine tools of production, bought by new 

vestment. 

Saving is important to the Nation and 
tc be encouraged, not discouraged, because 
Job ron sly influences the security of the 

you have and your hopes for ever-better 
te through continued increase in your pro- 
ee Ctivity. Thus you can see how inflation 

n rob you not only of your personal sav- 
88 but, in addition, steal away your pay. 
creases and perhaps even your jobs. 

a © must have policies that put solid 
the a under our day-to-day evolution of 
S nual betterment from the bottom up. 
ing ¢ Policies must aim at everyone, spread- 
ore the riches throughout the land. There is 
an r One way to have everyone have more 
treat is to produce more. The Nation’s 
sas ures of goods and services must con- 
tly increase, by continually increasing 
irre productivity, so that they can be 
th d ever deeper and broader throughout 
© whole economy. 

nou strong economy must—and can—carry 
indigo of fully adequate defense, and of 
Sang te public services, and at the 
time continue its healthy growth. But 
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it will only be able to do so if we balance 
the load correctly so that it can be carried, 
and carried indefinitely, without a break- 
down. 

We have devised policies to fit our new 
situation and we are balancing the load, 

We are not the slave of any particular 
aspect of our flexible policies. We regard 
inflation as a public enemy of the worst type. 
But we have not hesitated, either, to ease 
or restrict the basis of credit when need was 
indicated. Under the new cooperation that 
exists in this administration between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve, the full 
force of monetary policy has been made ef- 
fective more promptly than ever before in 
the Nation’s history to better respond to 
natural demands. 

We found when we came to office an over- 
blown economy. It was hobbled with all 
sorts of artificial controls, dangerously de- 
pendent upon the uncertainties of defense 
spending, and inflationary pressures. It was 
borrowing from tomorrow’s production and 
income at a prodigious rate, with unsound 
confiscatory taxation that still failed to pro- 
vide for the profligate spending. This re- 
sulted in huge deficits that were passing the 
heavy burden of our excesses on for our 
children and grandchildren to bear. And 
sooner or later it was sure to result in com- 
plete downfall. 

Under the Eisenhower administration, the 
whole economy, the livelihood of all the 
people, has been made more safe. This has 
been done by the timely use of monetary 
policy and credit in response to actual de- 
mand; by the return to the public of pur- 
chasing power through the biggest tax cut 
in the history of the Nation, by cutting 
unjustified government spending; and at 
the same time by timely encouragement to 
construction, home building, and needed 
improvements. By the prompt and vigorous 
use of all these measures we have made the 
difficult and delicate change from a danger- 
ously artificial economy to a healthful one, 
with every effort exerted to the utmost to 
involve the very minimum of cost in terms 
of unemployment. 

In turning our faces resolutely from in- 
flation, and unrealistic spending, what have 
we turned toward? 

We have turned with full confidence to a 
people that have demonstrated that you are 
industrious, saving, inventive, daring, pro- 
gressive and self-reliant to an unprecedented 
degree. We believe in your capacity to go on 
providing yourselves with an ever better life, 
if we in government support your efforts 
where the general welfare calls for such sup- 
port, and do not load you with unnecessary 
burdens, or take from you by excessive tax- 
ation the increase in your income that you 
might otherwise earn and save, or allow you 
to be robbed by inflation. 

We will be rising on the solid ground of 
these things: 

Savings protected against shrinkage by a 
stable dollar; 

Increased production and increased wages 
and earnings made possible by the invest- 
ment of those savings in more, new, and 
better tools of production; 

Wide use, by Americans who are both 
workers and investors, of these tools of pro- 
duction for the creation of more jobs and 
new, better, and cheaper goods, with ever- 
widening distribution among an ever-grow- 
ing number of consumers as their earning 
power increases and the cost of the goods 
decline; 

Use of the increased income from this in- 
creased production of the things you want, 
not to pay the bill for unneeded or unwise 
Government spending, or as tribute to infia- 
tion, but for the creation of a better life for 
all. 
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The United States is now enjoying plenty, 
in peace. Americans are breaking all records 
in the number of people with jobs, the high 
wages they are receiving, and in the produc- 
tion of goods for people to enjoy. And they 
are enjoying this high prosperity while suc- 
cessfully resisting pressures toward inflation. 

We hope for continued prosperity based, 
not on war scares or artificial Government 
stimulants, but on steady spending by con- 
Sumers, and investment by business. It has 
a broad and solid base. We have laid to rest 
the myth that a free-enterprise system can 
thrive only in war. We have shown that free 
men in a free world can provide an abun- 
dance, can provide plenty in peace, far above 
the capacity of the government-run econ- 
omies of the world. 


America’s Social Binge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following excellent and thoughtful ar- 
ticle has just appeared in the Catholic 
World. 

In this year of campaigning, when 
the air waves are ringing with campaign 
oratory, when the idea of solitude and 
refiection seem to have been completely 
abandoned, this article may remind us 
that only in quiet and in meditation can 
we find the road to achievement, and 
also the way of peace. It is very true 
as Anne Morrow Lindbergh says in her 
wonderful book Gift From the Sea: 

The world today does not understand in 
either man or woman the need to be alone, 
If one sets aside time for a business appoint- 
ment, a trip to the hairdresser, a social en- 
gagement, or a shopping expedition, that 
time is accepted as inviolable. But if one 
says,“I cannot come because that is my hour 
to be alone,” one is considered rude, egotis- 
tical, or strange. What a commentary on 
our civilization, when being alone is con- 
sidered suspect; when one has to apologize 
for it, make excuses, hide the fact that one 
practices it—like a secret vice. 


The article from Catholic World fol- 


lows: 
AMERICA’S SOCIAL BINGE 


(By Priscilla O’Brien Mahoney) 


The successful man today seems to be the 
one who belongs to the greatest number of 
clubs and societies. And when such a one 
dies, his obituary contains a detailed account 
of his numerous tribal activities, as if these 
were proof positive that the deceased was a 
“man of distinction.” Strange that a per- 
son like this should be compelled to die 
alone. So out of character with the social 
mindedness of most Americans. 

Although it is still possible to find an 
occasional soul who enjoys his own company, 
we are often inclined to think he is men- 
tally afflicted or may be engaged in sub- 
versive activities. No wonder a fellow like 
this frequently feels guilty when he with- 
draws from the crowd to read a good book 
or just to think his own thoughts. Even- 
tually he is driven to question whether or 
not he really is normal. 

However, psychologists are agreed that a 
normal and well-balanced individual is able 
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to enjoy his own company as well as the 
company of others. It is only the extremes 
that are held suspect. In this era it seems 
that we are more likely to meet with the 
extreme of the oversocialized person rather 
than with that of the solitary, who at least 
maintains his individuality, if not his social 
standing. 

The fact that too much socializing can 
affect mental health was demonstrated in 
Cosmopolitan magazine, by Jay Cc. Calhoun. 
Speaking of “The American Weekend,” he 
notes that the long weekends in this coun- 
try are turning great numbers of our popu- 
lation into weekend neurotics. He believes 
this situation is the result of people being 
pressured into social activities that have the 
same aggressive and competitive relationships 
they experience during their business week. 

Among other kinds of neuroses brought 
on by this compulsive kind of social life, 
Mr. Calhoun observes that a turning to 
alcohol on the part of so many is especially 
noticeable. The reason for this, he says, is 
that alcohol “quickly gives an artificial ‘we’ 
feeling in a group whose members would 
hate each other if they allowed themselves to 
sober up.” 

Why should so many persons feel literal- 
ly compelled to walk a social tightrope in 
their off hours as Mr. Calhoun and many 
others say they do? Why do economists be- 
lieve this state of affairs to be definitely 
fostered by the changing conditions of busi- 
ness and industry? 

No doubt, because with the advent of the 
machine age, industry has gradually become 
so mechanized that very little skill or train- 
ing is now required of employees. Often 
a worker is hired only for his ability to pull 
down a lever or to press a series of buttons 
all day. Even so, this same man may be 
made to feel that he will not be able to 
keep his job unless he proves himself a 
“Good Joe”: able and willing to bowl on 
Thursdays with the boss, and to fraternize 
` uproariously at shop or office parties on 

Sundays. In addition, he can expect that 

his promotions will usually be effected by 

a weekend poker party with his boss and 

coworkers. 

If business and industry, then, are be- 
ginning to demand social assets as primary 
qualifications for prospective employees, edu- 
cation (especially that known as ‘“Progres- 
sive’) may be said to be grooming future 
citizens to meet this demand. 

One has only to observe how personal 
giving way to a more collective manner of 
initiative in the classroom is gradually 
thinking and acting. A case in point is the 
rising popularity of the project method of 

. teaching. Here it is that children might 
be introduced to American history of means 
of a joint class endeavor to build a papier- 
mâché Indian village. This could take any- 
where from a month to an entire semester 
to complete. s 

In the meantime, there is the possibility 
that not only will the continuity of Ameri- 
can history be slighted, but that the com- 
pleted Indian village will also be the work 
of but one or two ambitious children. Just 
the same, the others in the group can claim 
the same credit as those who actually did 
the work because their merit is gained from 
group identification and not from any indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

From this it can be seen why the tradi- 
tional system of numerical grading of report 
cards is being abolished in many of the 
so-called progressive schools. It would, in- 
deed, be difficult to estimate the work of a 
single child when his identify has been lost 
in the meandering confusion of too many 
class projects. Hence, parents whose chil- 
dren attend this type of school must be con- 
tent to receive from time to time lengthy 
dossiers which, for the most part, appear to 
discuss merely their child’s ability or lack 
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of ability to socialize well. It follows that 
promotions are made independent of scho- 
lastic achievement. This automatic moving 
along from grade to grade is professionally 
known as social promotions. 

When the child enters a secondary school 
of the more progressive type, he happily per- 
ceives that the curriculum has been pared 
down to make room for a plethora of clubs 
and social activities. And when he is finally 
graduated, he has little difficulty today in 
locating an American college that will admit 
him with no other entrance requirements 
than proof that he was engaged in a sufficient 
number of extra-curricular activities while 
in high school. 

Conditions such as these have led sociolo- 
gist John R. Seeley to describe a school in 
a certain community as “a gigantic factory 
for the production of relationships.” 

Since so many educators are thus over- 
stressing the importance of social relation- 
ships, we can expect to find this same tend- 
ency echoed in the home. Only the other day 
a mother confided to me that she was worried 
about her 9-year-old son’s absorbing interest 
in science. “Whenever his playmates are 
not around,” she confessed, ‘Robert doesn’t 
seem to be in the least bit disturbed. He 
just reads his books on elementary astronomy 
or he peers at bugs and ants through his 
microscope. I’m afraid this means he is 
becoming antisocial.” 

This mother, like so many others, was 
apparently so indoctrinated with the spirit 
of the times that she was unaware of her 
son’s achievement of self-reliance through 
the cultivation of his own inner resources. 
And so, throughout the land, parents are 
being sold on the idea that the best guaranty 
of their children’s future success in life is 
to keep them steadily engaged in as many 
corporate activities as their leisure time will 
permit. 

Time and again we are reminded of this 
parental preoccupation with the social de- 
velopment of their offspring. Maybe that 
is why we now hear of so many children being 
rushed off to take ballroom dancing lessons 
even though they may be no more than 8 
years old. Or maybe it is also why it is not 
unusual to hear a father boasting that his 
10-year-old son hasn’t a minute to himself 
or his family because all of his spare time 
is being taken up with Little League base- 
ball, swimming excursions, Boy Scout jam- 
borees, and the birthday parties of his chums. 

It is not that any one of these things 
can’t be very much worth while. But, like 
the proverbial pilltaker who poisons himself 
because he believes that if one pill improved 
his health, a handful will make him a super- 
man, so also the parent who engages his 
child in too many group projects will as- 
suredly make him a howling success in life 
with little Willie’s howling being cared for 
by men in white jackets. 

It usually happens that these same parents 
are those most likely to wonder why their 
children cannot settle down to read a good 
book, and why they are generally unable 
to amuse themselves for even a half-hour. 
It probably doesn’t occur to them that their 
youngsters have been overtrained in group 
reliance to the detriment of self-reliance. 

In these times those who can appreciate 
the strength and enjoyment that come from 
a measure of solitude are strangely in the 
minority. One who has recently lifted her 
voice against this prevalent American atti- 
tude toward the inherent values of solitude 
is Mrs. Anne Morrow Lindbergh in her latest 
book, Gift From the Sea. At one point she 
declares, “The world today does not under- 
stand in either man or woman, the need to 
be alone. If one sets aside time for a busi- 
ness appointment, a trip to the hairdresser, 
a social engagement, or a shopping expedi- 
tion, that time is accepted as inviolable. 
But if one says, ‘I cannot come because that 
is my hour to be alone,’ one is considered 
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rude, egotistical, or strange. What a com- 
mentary on our civilization, when being 
alone is considered suspect; when one has 
to apologize for it, make excuses, hide the 
fact that one practices it—like a secret vice.” 

Mrs. Lindbergh, like most of the rest of us 
is convinced that the greatest contributions 
to human welfare had been made by those 
who insisted on their right to spend some 
time alone. Indeed, we are all quite ready 
to admit that the great artist does not ac- 
quire his skill with a mob peering over his 
shoulder. Nor could we imagine a saint who 
became so without the need to recharge his 
spirit from time to time in the solitude of 
prayer. Neither would we believe the sci- 
entist capable of uncovering the secrets of 
the universe if he feared the loneliness of 
his laboratory. In fact, we would heartily 
agree with the words of the famous inventor, 
Nikola Tesla, who said, “Be alone—that’'s the 
secret of invention. Be alone—that’s where 
great ideas are born.” 

Yes, we would easily agree with all this, 
but in our agreement, we would except our- 
selves because we would know that contem- 
plation and self-communion are not con- 
sidered social assets today. 

The extent to which this country has s0 
rapidly embraced the “let’s-do-everything- 
together-spirit” is somewhat like our notable 
penchant for fads. Awhile ago we were 
clearing the West with Davy Crockett. Next 
year we may all be wearing rings in our noses 
because some television star might be wear- 
ing one in hers. Perhaps we are like this 
because we are still a young nation which, 
like the adolescent, wants to be doing only 
what the crowd is doing. 


On the other hand, fads are usually harm- 
less because they are here today and gone 
tomorrow. But by tomorrow we are assured 
that leisure time will be more extensive than 
itis today. For this reason many industrial- 
ists as well as educators are all for the pres- 
ent trend toward socialized living because 
they believe it is the best preparation we can 
make for a future where labor will no longer 
be required of men but of robots. 

But what about the possible danger to the 
individual as well as to the Nation when too 
many people think and act collectively? If 
such should ever be the case, then there is & 
strong chance that we will have brain-washed 
ourselves from the lessons so ruggedly won 
in the past. This could happen if, no longer 
accustomed to think and act as individuals, 
we shall have acquired the habit of mouth- 
ing only the dictums of the groups to which 
we belong. From this point on we would be 
easy dupes for mob dictation even as to our 
creed and Government. 


And so the question arises as to whether 
we might already be undergoing a kind of 
softening up process whereby we can more 
easily be switched from a democracy based 
on the privilege of individual enterprise to 4 
society of collective mediocrity. For onè 
thing, preparation for such a change was 
thought to be already underway in the field 
of education according to the statement of 
the late British political scientist and So- 
cialist leader, Harold Laski when he said of 
progressive education here in America, “It 
is an educational program for a Socialist 
America. It could be implemented in a s0- 
ciety only where socialism was the accept 
way of life; for it is a direct criticism of the 
ideas that have shaped capitalistic America.’ 


Could it be that these words, so ominously 
describing the goal of progressive education, 
apply with equal force to our present all-out 
national binge on collectivist living? It 
would take a pessimist to think so, but then, 
pessimists, too, must have some reason for 
being. Maybe that reason is their habit of 
forever reminding the optimists that they arè 
being hypnotized by their blissful content- 
ment with things as they are. After, all, 
even an optimist knows that thieves make 
easy entrance when a household is asleep. 
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H. R. 6376: The Alaska Mental Health 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members have had letters expressing op- 
Position to H. R. 6376, the Alaska Mental 
Health Act. Indeed, one Member told 
me only today that’ he had more mail 
on this subject than any other since he 
has been a Member of Congress. 

It is my unswerving belief that the 
Principles set forth in H. R. 6376 are 
commendable. I know that the existing 
Situation in Alaska in respect to the 
Mentally ill is in desperate need of im- 
Provement. In her Washington Letter 
for March 1, 1956, Mrs. Marjorie Shearon 
takes a position that “undue alarm and 
Misapprehension” are being expressed 
regarding this proposed legislation. I 
quote from Mrs. Shearon’s Washington 
Letter: 

A form of frenzy has swept the country re- 
garding the several mental health bills Con- 
gress has been considering. Wild state- 
ments have been circulated about railroad- 
ing patients, Siberia, United States of 

erica, and the shipment of political ad- 
versaries to Alaska on trumped-up charges 
Of mental illness. We see no foundation for 
Buch statements, nor do we view the bill with 


Perhaps a calm statement about the back- 
8Tound of the bill, the necessity for con- 
gressional action, and the provisions of the 

ill may dispel some of the doubts and mis- 
®pprehensions presently existing. That the 
SPonsors of the bill are part of an interna- 

nal plot is fantastic. 

e purpose of H. R. 6376 is to substitute 
Modern methods of commitment to mental 
itutions in place of the archaic laws now 
the Tolling Alaska. The bill “provides for 
a © -establishment: of modern legal proce- 
ures for the commitment and hospitaliza- 

On of the mentally ill in Alaska, for the 

istration of the Alaska Mental Health 
Act by the Territorial government, for the 
r duar assumption of financial- responsi- 
ity for the program by-the Territorial gov- 
ent * * * and for constructing and 
pauipping a hospital or hospitals and related 
acilities.” It would put an end to the bar- 
ic treatment now accorded the mentally 
and retarded in Alaska. 


REPRESENTATIVE GREEN, OF OREGON, DENIES H, R. 
6376 WOULD RAILROAD MENTAL CASES FROM 
STATES TO ALASKA 


Pion Order to be able to speak with some 
€ree of authority, we have read with great 
mat the voluminous, unpublished testi- 
lahan on H. R. 6376 and the report pub- 
ed last session when the House Commit- 
the on Interior and Insular Affairs ápproved 
hea bill (H. Rept. No. 1399, 84th Cong: lst 
Wha committed to the Committee of the 
Ole House, July 25, 1955). 

connate has been nothing precipitate about 
the sional moves to come to the aid of 
E Mentally ill in Alaska. Bills were in- 
Oduced in the 8lst, 82d, 83d, and 84th 
ngresses. Abundant testimony was heard. 
Ep & the present Congress Representative 
A GREEN, Democrat, of. Oregon, intro- 
Sai H. R. 6376 which was finally passed 
is th e House on January 18, 1956, and which 
Ho e bill now before the Senate committee. 
Wever, the House committee also con- 
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sidered an identical bill, H. R. 6334, intro- 
duced by Representative LEo W. O'BRIEN, 
Democrat, of New York, and similar bills, 
H. R. 610 and H. R. 3991, introduced by Dele- 
gate BARTLETT of Alaska, and two other bills 
introduced by Representative GREEN of 
Oregon. 

Legislative procedures have been leisurely. 
All witnesses who asked to be heard have 
been heard. There has not been any at- 
tempt to jam the bill through on the sly. 

Thus far the American Medical Associa- 
tion has not testified on H. R. 6376, though 
it did testify favorably on an earlier bill. 
We understand the AMA will probably have 
a representative to testify at reopened hear- 
ings. Senator Murray, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, chairman of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee, has invited the AMA to send a wit- 
ness. 
help to clear up present misapprehensions, 

One wonders who started the incredible 
“Siberia” rumors and what was the object. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE LAST YEAR SAID COMMIT- 
MENT METHODS IN ALASKA WERE ARCHAIC AND 
INHUMANE 


According to the House report on H. R. 
6376, “The history of Federal responsibility 
for the care and treatment of the Alaskan 
mentally ill dates from the act of Congress, 
June 6, 1900, which provided that the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska should contract for the care 
and custody of persons legally adjudged in- 
sane.” 

In 1905 the powers of the governor were 
transferred to the Secretary of the Interior 
by an act of Congress. Another act (June 
25, 1910) provided for the construction and 
operation of detention hospitals at Nome 
and Fairbanks. The Nome hospital was 
never constructed. A two-story frame de- 
tention house was built at Fairbanks. It 
was used to hold patients until they could 
be shipped to a private mental institution, 
the Morningside Hospital, in Portland, Oreg. 
Some 25 years ago the frame building burned 
down. Since then there has not even been 
a detention home in Alaska. 

Patients “have been kept in jails pending 
shipment to Oregon, some 1,500 to 2,000 
miles distant, far from home and family. 
Commitent has been by jury trial, without 
necessary medical recommendation. The 
hearings brought out that a 17-day-old baby 
had been adjudged insane and railroaded 
to Portland, Oreg. An Alaskan mother wrote 
urging passage of the bill, not to save her 
own child, but possibly some other child. 
Her own child, 2 years old, had been com- 
mitted to the Portland hospital. She had 
visited the girl once, but, not being able to 
afford a second trip, she did hot expect to 
see the child alive again because of its con- 
dition when she left. 

The mental health procedures in Alaska 
have been described as “archaic” and ‘‘bar- 
baric.” They have been that way for 50 
years without a frenzy of protest sweeping 
the United States. As we read the laws and 
the testimony of competent witnesses, it. 
seemed to us the present situation, which 
H. R. 6376 would correct, should be referred 
to as “Siberia, U. S. A.,” for the mentally 
ill of Alaska are being ruthlessly rail- 
roaded from their homes to a United States 
hospital (“Siberia” for them) 2,000 miles 
distant, far from family, isolated, without 
adequate treatment. Commitment proced- 
ures have indeed been barbaric for a long, 
long time without there being a nationwide 
protest until an effort is made to correct the 
long-time injustices and cruelties. The 
chief question is: Will this bill benefit the 
Alaskans? They seem to have been forgot- 
ten by the opponents. 

AFTER ALASKAN SURVEY OVERHOLSER COMMITTEE 
MADE RECOMMENDATIONS EMBODIED IN H, R, 
6376 
“Congress has specifically denied to the 

Territorial Legislature authority to amend 


-Alaska’s mentally ill.” 


Such testimony, it is to be hoped, will 
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or repeal the existing Federal law pertaining 

to the commitment of the mentally ill (48 

U. S. C., sec. 24). Alaskans have conse- 

quently been committed to a mental insti- 

tution pursuant to a Federal statute (48 

U. S. C., sec. 47), and they have been cared 

for and treated in a private hospital under 

contract with the Department of the Interior 

(48 U. S. C., sec. 46). The Federal Govern- 

ment bears the total cost of the commitment, 

transportation, care, and treatment of 
(House Rept. 1399, 
loc. cit., p. 3.) ‘ 

The number of patients cared for at Morn- 
ingside Hospital in Portland, Oreg., in recent 
years has been about 345. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has paid $184 per patient per month, 
the annual bill being about $800,000. At 
the hospital there has been one psychiatrist 
(not’a board psychiatrist) and for at least 
part of the time there was only one registered 
nurse. 

The proprietor of the hospital took a yearly 
fee of $30,000. The profit above that was 
$69,000. He has strongly opposed the bill 
which would terminate the contract. Pa- 
tients received little care, nor did they even 
have customary recreation. There was, ap- 
parently, little incentive for the proprietor 
of the hospital to cure and release his pa- 
tients. The contract has been held by this 
hospital since 1910, the present 5-year con- 
tract expiring on June 30, 1958. 

In July 1949, the Department of the In- 
terior appointed a committee headed by Dr. 
Winfred Overholser, superintendent of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, the Federal mental in- 
stitution in the District of Columbia. This 
committee studied the mental-health prob- 
lems of Alaska, spending 3 weeks there and 
holding public hearings in Juneau, Sitka, 
Palmer, Anchorage, Nome, and Fairbanks, 
The committee report, submitted February 
10, 1950, recommended: 

1. Development of a comprehensive men- 
tal-health program under the Territorial 
Department of Health; 

2. Emergency treatment and observation 
centers in most of the general hospitals to 
be operated by the Territorial Department 
of Health; 

3. Drafting of model legislation for Alaska; 
and 

4. Amalgamation and unified direction of 
all public mental-health services under the 
Territorial Department of Health. 

ALASKAN MENTAL CASES UNDER PRESENT LAW 
ARE RAILROADED 2,000 MILES TO HOSPITAL IN 
PORTLAND 
In addition to the foregoing recommenda- 

tions, the Overholser Committee also pro- 

posed that: (1) a modern mental hospital 
be built in Alaska; (2) a 50-bed treatment 
center be established at Sitka, Alaska; and 

(3) arrangements be made whereby the Ter- 

ritorial government would take over and 

operate the completed facilities. 

It must be realized that commitment, care, 
and treatment of the mentally ill of the Ter- 
ritories are generally regarded as inherent 
responsibilties of the respective Territorial 
governments. Hawaii, for instance, is re- 
sponsible for its own. mental cases, but such 
has not been true with Alaska because, in 
the beginning, Alaska did not have a local 
government. The Federal Government as- 
sumed the responsibility and passed laws 
prescribing the manner in which commit- 
ment and care should be carried out. 

“Congress specifically denied the Terri- 
torial legislature authority to amend or re- 
peal the existing Federal law pertaining to 
commitment of the mentally ill (48 U: S. C., 
sec. 24). * *-* 

“The commitment methods are archaic 
and inhumane and the care and treatment 
methods leave much to be desired.” (House 
Rept. No. 1399, p.-4.) 
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H. R. 6376 has been drafted for the purpose 
of carrying out the recommendations of the 
Overholser Committee made in 1950. 

Now for a brief review of the provisions 
of the bill. Section 1 serves as a table of 
contents, dividing the bill into 3 parts: 
Title I, hospitalization procedures; title II, 
financial and land grants; and title III, mis- 
cellaneous provisions. a 
* Section 2 states the general purpose of 
the bill to be to transfer from the Federal 
to the Territorial government responsibility 
for the hospitalization, care, and treatment 
of the mentally ill of Alaska. To accom- 
plish this purpose provision is made for as- 
sistance in the construction of needed facil- 
ities (1 or 2 hospitals as well as diagnostic 
and treatment centers). A land grant is 
authorized to provide funds for the long- 
range administrative program by the Terri- 
torial government, and a 10-year grant-in- 
aid program is provided to help Alaska get 
started. 

Section 3 authorizes Alaska to appropriate 
the necessary funds to assume administra- 
tive responsibility for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the bill and to enact laws relating 
to commitment and hospitalization as ex- 
perience is gained. 

ONE MILLION ACRES LAND GRANT TO ALASKA BY 
UNITED STATES IS SMALL COMPARED TO GRANTS 
TO ARIZONA AND OREGON 
H. R. 6376 is a bill dealing with the men- 

tally ill in Alaska. The only way a person 

could be committed to a hospital in Alaska, 

after it is built, is to become mentally ill 

in that Territory. If such person were not 

a resident of Alaska, there would be recip- 

rocal arrangements made with the governor 

of the State in which the patient normally 
resided. The State would either pay the 


costs of the hospitalization in -Alaska or ` 


would accept responsibility for care on the 
return of the patient to his home. There 
is nothing in the bill that would authorize 
sending a mental patient from any of the 
States to Alaska. 

The bill relates only to residents of Alaska 
and to persons domiciled there temporar- 
ily. Archaic laws which now bind Alaskans 
are repealed in H. R. 6376. Mowern, model 
commitment methods are proposed. .There 
is no more reason to get excited about the 
bill than there would be if Nevada or Mary- 
land were to pass bills to improve its com- 
mitment and other procedures. 

With respect to grants, Alaska covers an 
area of 365 million square miles. Over 99 
percent of the land is owned by the United 
States. There is no way for the Territory 
to raise taxes. Consequently, the United 
States, following a custom instituted after 

` the Revolution when the Northwest Terri- 
tory was opened to settlers, proposes to 
set aside part of the public domain to pro- 
vide funds, either through sale or from 
mineral rights, to develop and operate a 
well-rounded mental-health program. 

The land grant of 1 million acres is mod- 
est, representing three-tenths of 1 percent 
of the area of Alaska. We heard no hte 
and cry when the United States granted 
over 10 million acres of the public domain 
to Arizona, nearly 9 million acres to Cali- 
fornia, 24 million acres to Florida, 16 mil- 
lion acres to Minnesota, and 7 million to 
Oregon. 

The bill proposes a direct appropriation 
of $6.5 million to build 1 or 2 hospitals for 
mental-disease patients and facilities for 
mentally retarded children, as well as needed 
clinics. Another $6 million is authorized to 
be paid over a 10-year period, at the rate 
of $1 million a year for 2 years, then $800,000 
a year for 2 years, and so on for 5 bien- 
niums, the money to be used for developing 
an integrated mental-health program in 
Alaska. 

One important provision omitted by the 
House should, we think, be restored. It is 
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the section providing penalties for mali- 
ciously contriving to commit a person who 
is not mentally ill. 


H. R. 6376, ALASKA MENTAL HEALTH BILL, WOULD 
END BARBARIC LAWS IN TERRITORY 


Unquestionably the least understood part 
of H. R. 6376 is title I which spells out the 
provisions for commitment of mental pa- 
tients in Alaska. Section 103 states that 
the head of any hospital designated by the 
Governor of Alaska “may receive for observa- 
tion, diagnosis, care, and treatment any 
mentally ill individual on application by the 
parent or his guardian or the written ap- 
plication of an interested party [i. e., legal 
guardian, spouse, parent or parents, adult 
children, other close relatives, or an inter- 
ested, responsible adult friend], health or 
welfare officer, the Governor, or the head of 
any institution in which the individual may 
be, provided the application is accompanied 
by a certificate of a licensed physician stat- 
ing that the individual is mentally ill and 
is (1) likely to injure himself or others if 
allowed to remain at liberty, or (2) in need 
of care or treatment in a hospital and is in- 
capable of making application for admission 
in his own behalf.” 

If a person is violent and deemed likely 
to injure himself or others, he may be tem- 
porarily placed in a mental hospital in Alaska 
for observation and medical certification. 
He must, in that event, be examined within 
5 days. If he is not examined he is to be 
released forthwith without need of applica- 
tion. He is also to be released if the exam- 
iner fails to certify to the head of the hos- 
pital that in his opinion the patient is men- 
tally ill and either is likely to injure himself 
or others if allowed at liberty, or is in need 
of care or treatment in a hospital and be- 
cause of his illness is incapable of making 
application for admission. 

If commitment proceedings are started, the 
patient, his counsel, or any member of his 
immediate family may request a jury of six 
adults residents to hear and consider the evi- 
dence concerning the mental condition of 
the proposed patient. Writ of habeas corpus 
is guaranteed to any individual detained 
under the provisions of the bill. 

The procedures seem reasonable and ap- 
pear to provide adequate safeguards for all 
individuals who may become mentally ill 
in Alaska. There might well be some re- 
-checking of these provisions of the bill to see 
if they conform with standard practice in 
the States. In any event, they surpass the 
provisions of the present law and are accept- 
able to the only people concerned—the 
Alaskans. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURES ON ALASKAN 
BILLS HAVE BEEN IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Responsible and competent witnesses have 
testified in favor of H. R. 6376. The Dele- 
gate from Alaska strongly urged enactment 
of the bill. Representative GREEN, in testi- 
fying, said that witnesses from Alaska had all 
approved the bill and pleaded for its adop- 
tion and that every psychiatrist who ap- 
peared was in favor. She reiterated that the 
bill is only for the care of patients in Alaska. 
“We have no intention,” she said; “of ship- 
ping up any of the people from any of the 
States to Alaska.” Representative GREEN 
said that at the House hearings not a single 
witness appeared against the bill except the 
owner of the Morningside Hospital in Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Protesting over the inference that people 
could and would be railroaded to Alaska, 
Representative GREEN stated: “I can find 
nothing in the bill, I can find no reference, 
no statement, that would imply in any way 
that any citizen of any State would ever 
be sent up to Alaska for the care.” 

Delegate BARTLETT said: “To my knowledge 
there is not one Alaskan who is opposed to 
this bill.” Later, after a witness had called 
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the bill part of a world Communist plot, Mr. 
BARTLETT said: “I submit in the very strong- 
est language that this is no Marxist plot, 
this is no treasonable effort, this is no com- 
munistic endeavor to undermine the safety 
of the United States of America.” 

Mrs. Paul A. Hartz, representing the 50 
federations of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, stated all 50 had voted 
unanimously for the bill. 

Careful. study of the bill itself, of the 
House Interior Report, and of the testimony 
of competent witnesses indicates that here 
is a bill which would right the wrongs of 
50 years in Alaska. We see nothing sinister 
in it. Dr. Overholser, whom we have known 
and respected for many years, and who has 
a fine reputation as a psychiatrist and ad- 
ministrator, headed’ the committee which 
made the recommendations for the Alaska 
health program. 

Mental disease is conceded to be a problem 
which must be met with public funds. In- 
strumentalities of government must guide 
and control the program. H. R. 6376 may 
need some refinements, but we think it is 
a good bill, that it is not sinister, and that 
it should be enacted. * 


Has Anyone Bought a New Car? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1856 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of my testimony on March 7, 
1956, before the Subcommittee on Auto- 
mobile Practices of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 
13, 1956, at page 2280, et seq.—I Called 
attention to the unfair practice on the 
part of some automobile dealers in sell- 
ing as new automobiles which have been 
towed or driven from the factory or used 
as demonstrators. A clear illustration 
of this bad practice appears from the fol- 
lowing letter which a purchaser forward- 
ed to the American Motors Corp., of De- 
troit, Mich., on March 6, 1956. In setting 
forth the letter, which follows, I have 
deliberately deleted the names of the 
dealer and the purchaser: 

Marcu 6, 1956. 
AMERICAN MOTORS CORP., 
Detroit, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: This is to lodge a formal pro- 
test and complaint of unethical practices 
against your dealer, There are ample 
grounds for my belief that said dealer will 
not make any adjustment unless you, as the 
manufacturer, think more of your reputa- 
tion than he does of his. 

On December 3, 1955, I negotiated the pur- 
chase of a Nash station wagon; the Cross 
Country, model 5518-2-55 (a6), with serial 
No. D-—219443. The sale was made with @ 
definite understanding that this was a new 
vehicle. A reduction of $800 from the pur- 
chase price was offered me because it was 
then the close of the year and they wished 
to clear the floor. Another $800 was paid 
as downpayment on that date, leaving 4 
balance of $1,881.36 on the transaction. 

The vehicle was in fact not new; it had 
been registered at the bureau as being in 
use since the previous March. The dealer 
eventually admitted this with a shrug and 
comment to the effect “So what?” The 
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Speedometer was broken, for one instance; 
the upholstered portions were worn in spots; 
the tires checked at five-thirty-seconds worn. 

This is but a sampling or indication of the 
complete misrepresentation involved. Re- 
peated requests of the dealer to give me sat- 
isfaction have met with insulting disregard 
of my complaints or wishes. The time has 
Come for more specific action on someone’s 
Part. You, as the manufacturer, who keep 
Such a dealer under franchise, certainly must 
be conscious of this inexcusably shabby 
treatment of a customer. Will you be good 
€nough, please, to advise me of what course 
of action you suggest at this point? The 
Only thing I can think of at the moment is 
to turn this over to an attorney with the 
Proofs I have secured from the bureau of 
Motor vehicles and other most reliable 
Sources. However, being a reputable busi- 
nessmay myself I still- believe a manufac- 
turer will stand back of his own good name 
regardless of the faults of his dealers. 

Very truly yours. 


On the Threshold of Space—A Great 
Achievement of Spyros P. Skouras 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I was one 
of many Members-of Congress who ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Air Force 
Association and Twentieth Century-Fox 

attend the preview of a great new mo- 
tion picture in Washington on Monday 
Night, March 19. This picture, On the 

reshold of Space, was made by Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox to tell the real life 
Story of the fiying scientists of the 
United States Air Force. It tells in part 
a Story told by Tinle magazine in its issue 
of September 12, 1955, which emphasized 

e great achievements of an Air Force 
Medical doctor, Lt. Col. Paul Stapp, who 

the first man to ride the rocket sled 
at a rate faster than the speed of sound. 

€ picture, in fact, reenacts Colonel 
Pp’s experiments with the tran- 
SOnic sled with amazing accuracy, thanks 
the cooperation of the United States 
Air Force. 

€ picture also reproduces other Air 
Force tests with the downward ejection 
seat, which permits pilots to escape from 
aircraft going at transonic speed, and 
With the specially equipped balloon the 
Force is using to probe the secrets of 

ter space. 

Coming out of the theater, I heard a 
Young lady ask, “But why is the Air Force 
doing this? Why does anyone need to 
£0 so high?” The answer to her ques- 
i on, of course, is one that is not stated 

n the picture. The Russians are prob- 

Ng outer space even as we are; and the 
tion that is most successful in its re- 

Starch is the nation that may determine 
€ future of life on this earth. 

This thrilling and beautiful picture 
Was created under the inspiration of Mr. 
Spyros P, Skouras, as a tribute to the 

ation that gave him the opportunity to 

€ to the top of a great industry and as 
a Vehicle to express his conviction that a 
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free America is the greatest country in 
the world. 

Maj. Gen. Joe W. Kelly, United States 
Air Force, who served as master of cere- 
monies at the preview, stated the pur- 
pose of Air Force experimentation effec- 
tively when he said that On the Thresh- 
old of Space is not an adventure story of 
space cadets and of men from Mars: 

It is a serious but dramatic portrayal 
of the research necessary if men are to 
fly the high-performance aircraft this 
Nation’s- security requires. 

On the Threshold of Space is a story 
of a very special kind of courage. It is 
a kind of courage which research airmen, 
going out into the unknown, demonstrate 
repeatedly. It is the kind of courage of 
which Mr. Skouras, a native-of Greece 
and now a prominent and distinguished 
American citizen, is an outstanding ex- 
ample. America rewards courage, initia- 
tive and vision. With such courage, the 
United States Air Force and its scientists 
and men in American industry are work- 
ing to guarantee the freedom and the 
security of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask consent of my col- 
leagues to insert in the Recorp a copy of 
the remarks made by General Kelly in 
introducing three Air Force research 
scientists whose own courageous activity 
has contributed so much to our security 
and which indeed made possible the pic- 
ture that followed General Kelly’s intro- 
duction. General Kelly’s remarks also 
include a well deserved tribute to Mr. 
Skouras, who has given the Nation this 
stirring picture and who was our host 
at the invitational preview. General 
Kelly’s remarks were as follows: — 
REMARKS BY MAJ. GEN. JOE W. KELLY, UNITED 

STATES AIR FORCE, AT INVITATIONAL PREVIEW 

OF ON THE THRESHOLD OF SPACE 

Members of Congress, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, the moving picture we 
have come to preview through the courtesy 
of 20th Century-Fox and the Air Force Asso- 
ciation dramatically portrays one small 
phase of Air Force activity today. That is 
the effort to acquire necessary scientific 
knowledge and operating know-how as we 
shake off the limitations of the past and 
step into the world of space. 

This picture, On the Threshold of Space, 
is not, however, a story of space cadets and 
of men from Mars. It is a serious but dra- 
matic portrayal of the research necessary if 
men are to fly the high-performance aircraft 
this Nation’s security requires. Before we 
see this realistic and beautiful picture, I 
want to introduce to you some of the Air 
Force officers whose devotion to duty and 
disregard for personal safety have made this 
research possible. 

First, I want to express the regret of the 
Air Force that Lt. Col. Paul Stapp was un- 
able to be present this evening, Colonel Stapp 
was the first man ever to ride the transsonic 
sled and is the original of the character so 
ably portrayed in this picture by the late 
John Hodiak. Colonel Stapp, winner of the 
1954 Cheney award for his achievements, is 
busy carrying on other tests today. I am 
sure he regrets as much as we do that he is 
not with us tonight. 

Next, Ist Lt. Henry P. Neilson. Lieutenant 
Neilson is doing excellent work in connec- 
tion with both the downward ejection seat 
and the balloon ascension tests. 

Next, Capt. Edward G. Sperry. Captain 
Sperry was winner of the Cheney award in 

1953 for his test of the downward ejection 
seat from a B—47 aircraft flying at the speed 
of 390 knots. Captain Sperry is currently 
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involved in balloon ascension tests. Any re- 
semblance of Captain Sperry to Guy Madison 
is purely coincidental. 

Finally, Col. Arthur M. Henderson. Colonel 
Henderson performed the first downward 
ejection in the test series and has since di- 
rected the test program. He and Captain 
Sperry have both served as technical advisers 
for Threshold of Space. 

These three officers and others like them 
have many times performed the thrilling 
feats you are about see depicted. The Air 
Force is proud of them. 

It took a particular kind of courage for 
these men to go out into the unthartered 
areas of space. When you can tell a soldier 
or an airman that somebody has done such 
and such a hazardous thing before him, has 
gone through it and survived, you appeal to 
one kind of courage. When you ask a man 
to do something particularly hazardous that 
has never been done before by any man 
known to history, you appeal to another kind 
of courage. That kind of courage is the 
theme of this picture. ; 

The airmen whose roles are depicted in 
Threshold of Space are not daredevils—they 
are research scientists, skillfully trying to 
probe an area about which there is only the 
most limited knowledge. The Air Force goes 
as far as it can in equipping them as well 
as possible for all foreseeable contingencies, 
When the Air Force has done that, the men 
are strictly on their own. But because of 
their courage, the Air Force is able to provide 
you with the air defense needed to guarantee 
our national security. 

This evening would not be complete, how- 
ever, unless I.acknowledged that throughout 
America, and especially in industry, the same 
kind. of courage is being demonstrated in 
day-to-day actions. There is in this audience 
tonight a man who demonstrates that same 
kind of courage in high degree. He is our 
host, Mr. Spyros P. Skouras. Mr. Skouras is 
an outstanding example of the success with 
which America rewards courage, initiative, 
and vision. He has risen to the top of one of 
the greatest American industries. And with 
the ability and courage that carried him to 
the top, he has created a motion picture of a 
sort rarely seen on any screen. It is a pic- 
ture of the special kind of courage the Air 
Force and America will always require if 
America is to remain free. 

We are very grateful to Mr. Skouras and 
thank him for making this picture and this 
preview possible. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish every American 
could see this powerful picture, On the 
Threshold. of Space. It would give him 
new courage, increased knowledge, deep- 
er appreciation of America and the fine, 
brave men who unselfishly. risk their 
lives to defend it. 


Petition for Separate Pension Program for 


World War I Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a petition which I have received urging 
the enactment of a special-pension pro- 
gram for World War I veterans. This 
petition has been signed by 43 of my con- 
stituents, and I am pleased to present it 
for the attention of the Congress. 
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The petition follows: 

This petition is addressed by the under- 
signed to the President and Congress of the 
United States, urging immediate enactment 
of a separate and liberal pension program 
for veterans of World War I and their widows 
and orphans. We submit that aging World 
War I veterans are deserving of consideration 
and treatment on an equal basis with the 
aging veterans of previous wars in our Na- 
tion’s history, and in line with established 
American traditions. 

Willis Simms, Cabin Creek, W. Va.; Stanley 
Pascavis,, Reed, W. Va.; Norman Proctor, 
Blount, W. Va.; C. S. Patchell, Howard Robin- 
son, Tad, W. Va.; S. S. Patchell, Cabin Creek, 
W. Va.; Mose Layton, Reed, W. Va.; Morris 
Burk, Coal Fork, W. Va.; R. C. Cox, Tad, W. 
Va.; Dan Burk, Coal Fork, W. Va.; H. John- 
son, P. T. Flesherman, Sammie O. Brown, 
Tad, W. Va.; Walter Bulmer, Coalburg, W. 
Va.; Phil Massey, Dry Branch, W. Va.; Ned 
Bowles, Coal Fork, W. Va.; H. Thomas, Orvil 
Bowles, Tad, W. Va.; Chester Norman, Cinco, 
W. Va.; Emery Gunner, Rensford, W. Va.; 
E. Watson, Tad, W. Va.; E. Bowles, Coal Fork, 
W. Va.; Noah Wentz, Ronald Wentz, Cline 
Wentz, E. Robinson, Arnold Robinson, J. 
Stone, Tad, W. Va.; E. V. Stone, R. Stewart, 
B. Kirby, E. Hackney, R. Garten, Cinco, W. 
Va.; John Kelley, Earl Layton, Tad, W. Va.; 
Robert Layton, Reed, W. Va.; Tod Dunlapp, 
Will Pierson, Don Perry, Van Raylor, James 
Stone, H. C. Patchell, Tad, W. Va.; P. Croft, 
Coal Fork, W. Va. 


Interest Conflict Case Is Reported 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to Mr. 
Drew Pearson’s column in the Washing- 
ton Post for March 21, 1956: 
INTEREST CONFLICT CASE IS REPORTED 
(By Drew Pearson) 


Ezra Taft Benson may not know of it, but 


a conflict-of-interest political blowup is 
simmering right under his nose. It in- 
volves Carl O. Hanson, State director of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration in Montana. 

The Farmers’ Home. Administration is sup- 
posed to spend its entire time on the difficult 
problem of helping the small farmer. It is 
supposed to go right into the farmers’ homes 
and aid with their economic problems. 
Especially, it is supposed to help the small 
farmer in time of drought. However, there 
is conclusive evidence that instead of help- 
ing small farmers, FHA State Director Han- 
son has been asting as a wool-buyer for the 
Draper Co., of Boston, also helping direct 
the affairs of radio-TV station KOOK in 
Billings, and charging up political long-dis- 
tance calls to the Government. 

He was also spending part of his time and 
some Government money in an abortive ef- 
fort to elect Wesley D'Ewart to the Senate 
in violation of the Hatch Act. Government 
officials are banned by the Hatch Act from 
engaging in politics unless they are of Cabi- 
net or “little cabinet” rank. 


WHY FARMERS GRIPE 


The activities of Carl O. Hanson are highly 
important not merely because of irregularity 
in Benson’s Agriculture Department but be- 
cause they throw light on one reason why 
farmers are so sore.at the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. They recognize that he has very 
difficult crop-surplus problems, and they 
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would be more sympathetic with crop sur- 
pluses if it were not for the manner in which 
Benson’s officials have spent their time poli- 
ticking and helping big companies rather 
than small farmers. 

- For instance, Secretary Benson himself, 
on October 9, 1954, personally and publicly 
demanded the defeat of Senator JAMES MUR- 
RAY, Of Montana, and the election of GOP 
Congressman Wesley D’Ewart. Immediately 
Benson's boys in the Agriculture Department 
took the cue and went into high gear—not 
for the farmer and his difficult problems, but 
for candidate D’Ewart. 

This was during the tragic drought of 1954. 
Despite that, Farmers Home Director Han- 
son made more than 100 long-distance calls 
for private or political purposes and allowed 
them to be charged up to the taxpayer. This 
column has obtained a record of Hanson’s 
supposedly official phone calls at that time, 
and they show that he even phoned D’Ewart 
at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel in Honolulu, 
December 16, 1954. Cost to the taxpayers: 
$15. This, incidentally, was after D'Ewart 
was defeated. 

It was also at a time when Hanson should 
have been working his head off to help farm- 
ers borrow money to meet the drought 
disaster. 


WOOL BUYING 


Instead, he was employing persons whose 
services he used for unofficial and political 
purposes, including his personal and private 
business. John Costello, appointed by Han- 
son, acted as chauffeur and errand boy, in- 
cluding wool-purchase duties for Hanson. 
Darrell Coover, appointed by Hanson, served 
for 1 month, not on FHA business, but purely 
as a political organizer. 

Mrs. Katherine Carter, Hanson’s private 
secretary, reported that on some days she 
“wrote as many as 14 letters not pertaining 
to FHA official business.” 

The personal letters she wrote for him on 
office time included letters “to Mr. Malcolm 
Green, president, Draper Co., Boston, as well 
as letters to Charles Crist, his radio business” 
partner; and typing wool contracts on FHA 
time.” 

Mrs. Carter had quite a difficult time try- 
ing to divide her boss’ Government business 
calls from the personal and political calls 
and naturally took the commonsense step of 
asking her boss which was which. 

This made Hanson sore and he told her, 
in effect, to mind her own business. 

Miss Kathleen Roche, the secretary who 
succeeded Mrs. Carter, also had a tough time 
sorting out Hanson’s phone calls. Some- 
times calls came in collect from such people 
as A. P. Davies, lobbyist for the American 
Meat Institute, and wool producer Ed Mc- 
Reynolds. 

CAREER DIRECTORS FIRED 


On one occasion-after Hanson had placed 
about 15 long-distance calls to various per- 
sons with whom he discussed his wool-buy- 
ing business, Mrs. Carter asked him how he 
could get away with private business while 
in Government service. 

Hanson replied that his superiors in Wash- 
ington knew about his private business and 
condoned it, and that his wool-buying netted 
him three time as much as his Government 
salary. 


The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
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lowing two editorials, one from the Los 
Angeles Times of March 1, 1956, and the 
other from the Washington (D. C.) Daily 
News of March 13, 1956. Both of these 
editorials, I think, will make sense to 
open and fair-minded people and espe- 
cially to the real friends of the American 
farmer instead of the cheap political 
demagogue who appeals to prejudice and 
ignorance: 

[From the Los Angeles Times of March 1, 

1956] 


ILLINOIS FARMERS STICK WITH BENSON PLAN 


The speakers in Congress who have repre- 
sented the farmers of the Middle West as 
unanimously in revolt against the adminis- 
tration farm policies are apparently not tell- 
ing the whole truth, if the recent meeting of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, largest 
single unit of the Farm Bureau Federation, 
is an indication. For at this meeting, at 
Peoria, the embattled farmers were almost 
unanimous against high, fixed price supports 
and for the Benson plan of a soil-bank cou- 
pled with flexible supports. 

Speakers declared the two parts of the farm 
bill as reported by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee were mutually contradictory; 
that the soil bank would work against the 
high rigid supports and vice versa and that 
their action would result in the further 
liquidation of farmers. 

The meeting was expected to attract at 
most 2,000 to 3,000; the attendance was 11,000 
and while no vote was taken various polls 
indicated about 90 percent agreement with 
the flexible price support point of view. 

As explained by the Chicago Tribune, this 
attitude represents the corn farmer, as op- 
posed to the wheat farmer and the cotton 
farmer. Acreage limitations do not apply to 
the corn crop because the bulk of it never 


leaves the farm as grain, but is fed to stock, 


and policing the limitation would be almost 
impossible. The corn belt does not regard 
the allotment plan favorably because when 
land is taken out of wheat or cotton, it is 
likely to be planted to corn and thus the 
price of corn is driven down by competition. 

The Farm Bureau Federation, generally, 
has been a strong supporter of Secretary 
Benson’s program and the attitude of the 
Illinois group will tend to strengthen this 


position, Ag 


[From the Washington Daily News of March 
13, 1956] 
CROPS AND VOTES 


It is anybody’s guess how the fight over the 
farm bill in Congress will come out. 

But the long and bitter Senate debate 
has made one thing fairly plain—that get- 
ting a constructive bill through- Congress in 
an election year is tougher than disposing 
of the farm surplus. 


Considering that so many Congressmen 
have tied their hopes at the polls to what 
they think will most please farmer voters, 
it is striking that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has managed to win as many 
points as it has. If Ike hadn’t already said 
he would run again, there is good reason 
to suspect his farm policies would have lost 
much more ground in the Senate. 

Even some of the loudest champions of 
high rigid crop supports, we suspect, are 
fully aware of the foolishness in perpetu- 
ating that system. They are quite aware 
that it is the huge surpluses, built up by 
high rigid supports, which brought on the 
price weakness in farm products. 

But this is an election year, and they 
figure quick remedies—or legislation which 
appears to offer quick remedies—are better 
vote-getters than a long-range program 
which might get the farmer out of his plight 
in due time. 
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Secretary Benson’s program is long range. 
In the end, it would help both farmers and 
taxpayers. But it is ultimate, not im- 
mediate. The politicians in Congress want 
magic—even if it isn’t magic, but only looks 
like magic. ; 

This, mainly, is the basis on which the 
farm bill is being debated. 


Address of Msgr. Bela Varga Before the 
Meeting of the Christian Democratic 
Union at West Berlin on March 22, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. DONOVAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following address: 


Let me begin by saying what a privilege 
it is to be in Berlin, the city whose spirit 
has twice in the past few years electrified 
the whole free world. First, the courage of 
you in West Berlin during the airlift days 
When you steadfastly refused to be engulfed 
by the Red sea around you; then, in East 
Berlin, the uprising, against insuperable 
Odds, of the workers who thus exposed the 
Myth of a workers’ paradise and plainly 
Showed the world that East Berlin lies heart 
and soul in the camp of the West. These 
Sacrifices and sufferings have not been in 
vain for they have had the greatest moral 
effect on the uncommitted world, which 
Might be tempted to give credence to the 
Unremitting stream of propaganda glorify- 
ing the Communist way of life. 

It is also a privilege and an inspiring 
task for me to make a public address in 
West Berlin, this fearless outpost of western 
Civilization and Christianity. I wish to ex- 
Press my warm thanks to the Nouvelles 
Equipes for giving me this opportunity to 
Speak to such an interested audience assem- 
bled in this beleaguered island in the East- 
West conflict. I am certain that your ex- 
Perience will form the proper background 
for my recounting of events which have led 
to the downfall of my country and its even- 
tual absorption in the Communist world 
empire. You will clearly discern the dark 
forces which are eagerly at work to prepare 
& similar fate for you. 

r only a week ago, ladies and gentle- 
Men, Party Boss Khrushchev threw down 
an open challenge to the free world. In 
One breath he warned that Soviet Russia 

as the atomic power to destroy that world; 
n the next, as a proponent of peace, he 
blandly stated that “‘war is not fatalistically 
inevitable” to bring about the “world-trans- 
forming * + * complete triumph of com- 
mMunism.” This, he confidently proclaimed, 
Could be achieved by parliamentary meth- 
Ods; by working through what he called “the 
mighty camp of socialism with its 900 million 

a Members,” the working class could rally 
round itself the peasants, the intelligentsia, 
and all the patriotic forces to capture a 
Majority in Parliament and—and again I 
Auote—“transform the latter from an organ 
Of bourgeois democracy into a genuine in- 
Strument of the people's will.” 

us Khrushchev has openly declared the 
tactics that have been used covertly for many 
years in many parts of the world. These are 

the tactics of collaboration with popular 
fronts with nationalistic movements; of the 
temporary espousal of liberal causes and re- 
forms. This is “the Yenan way” used in 

na under the guise of a movement for 
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“agrarian reform” and for abolition of feud- 
alism, which in its early stages won sufficient 
support from the peasants, liberals, and in- 
teliectuals to facilitate the ultimate Com- 
munist takeover. The same strategy is being 
tried out in Latin America where the Reds are 
building up “national liberation fronts” as 
vehicles to alienate the countries of South 
and Central America from the free world and 
later to seize control as they did in Guate- 
mala. In Asia and the Middle East the forces 
of legitimate nationalism are being inflamed 
to hasty action, and hatred and suspicion of 
the West is being carefully nurtured to 
foster the neutralism which leads to the 
Communist camp. 

But today I am here to tell you how these 
tactics were used in my country, Hungary, as 
in the other countries of central and eastern 
Europe, ‘under the threat of Red guns, even as 
today they are openly announced as a pro- 
gram for the entire world under the threat of 
atomic war. 

Hungary has belonged spiritually to the 
community of western Christain nations for 
a thousand years and has maintained 
throughout these centuries very close cul- 
tural and political relations with the German 
Christian community. In fact, it was an 
army sent by western Christianity, but con- 
sisting mostly of central European troops, 
that more than 250 years ago liberated Hun- 
gary from the Turkish yoke. This was a 
mighty crusade which tied us even closer to 
the West in the defense of which my nation 
had shed so much blood and is still shedding 
it, at the present moment left to its own 
limited resources. I feel that in speaking in 
Hungary’s behalf I can relate to you how my 
nation in her stand against another eastern 
invasion succumbed to a clever combination 
of force and guile and how these same tac- 
tics, which brought down not only Hungary 
but a number of other nations behind the 
Iron Curtain, now endangers the entire 
world. 

My task as I see it consists of expounding 
four points. First, what methods did the 
Soviets use in subjugating these countries. 
Second, what is the situation at the present 
moment in these countries. Third, what 
should be done in order to keep the faith in 
the future alive behind the Iron Curtain 
and fourth, what should be done by way of 
helping the West in its struggle against 
communism and in its-effort to liberate our 
countries. 

These four points, ladies and gentlemen, 
constitute a vest program and all I can do is 
to relate partly my personal experiences as an 
eyewitness, and partly to give a brief account 
of my impressions which I have gained re- 
cently here in Europe and in the United 
States. 

When the Russian troops arrived in Hun- 
gary the political, economic, and cultural 
measures they caused to be introduced by 
the provisional government setup under the 
shadow of their bayonets were, comparatively 
speaking, mild. Of course, I am not refer- 
ring to the barbarous conduct of their troops. 
That is best passed over as unspeakable. I 
refer rather to the insidious measures used 
in the political takeover of my country. which 
were initially not very radical. In the first 
Hungarian Government set up behind the 
Russian troops, there were 3 generals and 1 
count and the rest consisted of middle-class 
elements with only 2 Communists and 1 
fellow traveler. It might seem strange to 
you that the Communists in the hour of 
their triumph would tolerate a government 
tomposed of the representatives of the old 
order. But the Communists always wore a 
mask and it is one of the basic rules of their 
tactics that the mask might change but the 
force behind it is eternally the same: Anti- 
Western, antireligious, and anti-individual- 
istic. The mask hides a cruel determination 
to conquer, subjugate, and rule with a merci- 
less despotism . In this unrelenting drive for 
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conquest, the .Communist world force, 
whether it operates on the banks of the 
Danube, the Nile, or the Mississippi, will first 
infiltrate, then stabilize, and finally, it will 
liquidate all opposition. The Romans called 
this process divide et impera, but the Ro- 
mans were naive beginners in comparison to 
this huge scientific apparatus which is reach- 
ing out at the present moment, wearing a 
mask of misleading smiles to encompass in 
its deadly embrace the entire world. But 
how did they do it in Hungary? Comrade 
Rakosi, the satrap of the Kremlin whose 
task was to carry out this policy of gradual 
absorption, has cynically referred to the proc- 
ess as salami tactics. He meant thereby that 
as you reduce a piece of salami by cutting 
off thin slices at a time, so the Communists 
eventually reduce the resistance of the old 
order by such slicing tactics. 

Announcing a large-scale land reform they 
temporarily appeared to be the friends of 
the land-hungry peasantry. Of course, years 
later they forced the same peasantry to join 
the kolkhozes and give up their individual 
holdings. Of course, the peasantry never 
gave them credit for the land reform, 


Another of their initial steps was the infil- 
tration and gradual seizure of the police and 
of the army. By 1949, that is within 5 years, 
the legislative power of the country ceased 
to function or rather it was reduced to a mere 
arm of the dictatorship. Similarly, they 
seized the administration, the judicial sys- 
tem, and public education. The fact that 
they still allow a few religious schools is 
merely the proverbial exception that proves 
the rule. For propaganda purposes it is of 
extreme importance to them that they may 
point to such showpieces of their liberality. 
It should not mislead us though. The faculty 
of these religious institutions are prisoners 
of the Communist system. Cardinal Minds- 
zenty’s trial also proves the Communists’ re- 
lentless drive to reduce religious resistance. 
The church is helpless in the face of this 
pressure, the more so, as she is not allowed to 
defend her position or to refute the charges 
leveled against her. 

The question might arise: Is there any 
resistance left at all? The answer is “Yes,” 
but what kind of resistance? It could cer- 
tainly not be visible or organized because it 
would immediately be liquidated by the 
enormous police state. Nor could resistance 
be individual because, as you know, human 
life is very cheap under communism. The 
resistance which still exists and is very pow- 
erful—and I am not speaking only of Hun- 
gary—must necessarily be nameless and col- 
lective. Its spirit resides in society itself, its 
sources are the deep traditions going back 
to centurie and centuries of all the cultural 
heritage of Europe. It may be characterized 
briefly in this way: Communism came wear- 
ing a mask to hide its bestiality and bru- 
tality. Its victims quickly put on a mask 
themselves showing conformity, the only 
way to survive, but this mask hides behind 
its facade the western Christian European 
who still deeply and eternally hopes for 
eventual liberation. This European behind 
the mask of conformity still considers the 
Communist system as a temporary imposi- 
tion and takes it accordingly. He refuses 
to take it as a final verdict of history. 

These observations, I might say, practi- 
cally answered not only the first but also 
the second question, that is, How did Com- 
munist absorption take place and what is 
the present situation in the subjugated 
countries. One more word in regard to the 
second question. Aside from spiritual re- 
sistance put forth by the churches, the 
greatest single social layer resisting most 
effectively is the peasantry. This is a gen- 
eral phenomenon throughout communism 
from China to Germany. The Hungarian 
peasant is especiaNy able in passive resist- 
ance due to his strong individualistic bent 
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of mind and ability to adopt himself to 
changing conditions. The Hungarian peas- 
ant is most adept in conforming outwardly 
to the dictates of an alien ruler, but in- 
wardly preserving his mores and traditions. 
The. peasants’ passive resistance is the great- 
est roadblock in the way of collectivization. 
In Russia Comrade Krushchev had to admit 
recently that in agriculture Russia has not 
proceeded very far from conditions prevail- 
ing at the beginning of the 5-year plans. 
And as far as the number of livestock are 
concerned, the country is today where it was 
in 1928. If the Russian peasant could ac- 
complish such a feat of passive resistance 
I do not doubt that my countrymen will not 
stay behind too far. If the Russian peasant 
after almost 40 years of violence and oppres- 
sion can still hold his own, I have every rea- 
son to look hopefully in the future. I base 
this cptimistic outlook to the magnificent 
political demonstration of anti-Communist 
sentiment of my country during two na- 
tional elections. In 1945, 83 percent, in 1947, 
becauce of increased terror and intimida- 
tion, 77 percent voted for non-Communist 
if not for anti-Communist parties. Only in 
1849 could the Communist puppets of the 
Kremlin force a unified voting list upon the 
electorate. 

But one might ask what is the attitude of 
the industrial proletariat, who so to speak, 
has always been considered to be the van- 
guard of the Marxist revolution and the 
elite corps in the transformation of society 
from private enterprise to collectivism. This 
may have been true in a theoretical sense. 
But when the Hungarian industrial prole- 
tariat experienced the transformation at 
first hand in the early days of the Communist 
takeover, its disappointment was deep and 
bitter. It found out that no matter how 
hard the workers toil, no matter how obedi- 
ent they were in fulfilling the stakhanovite 
norms, their standards of living failed to rise. 
The enormous new industrial plants built 
by the merciless Communist rulers were not 
going to make the Marxist Communist para- 
dise they had heard so much about, a reality. 
Instead they found out. that all these efforts 
were new proofs of the sad fact that Hungary 
and all the other satellite nations were grad- 
ually being reduced to the status of colonies 
whose lifeblood was being sucked out by the 
Communist octopus eastward in the direction 
of Russia in order to serve the Kremlin’s 
fantastic world-conquering plans. To give 
you only one example, the famous shipyards 
of the company whose original founder was 
a Hungarian citizen of German extraction, 
the famous Ganz-Danubius shipyard, has so 
far launched 69 large oceangoing vessels of 
which only 2 are flying the Hungarian flag, 
the rest have been taken over by the Soviets. 
And this, ladies and gentlemen, goes for 
everything else. East Germany is import- 
ing food from Hungary and as you well know 
is forced to produce the most complicated 
machine tools and scientific instruments for 
supplying the Red army with the very last 
word by way of engines of destruction. 

All the satellite countries thus have been 
reduced to a colonial status and subordinated 
to a vast scheme which aims at world con- 
quest. The Hungarian industrial proletariat 
knows that and deep in their hearts they are 
nursing a bitter resentment at being reduced 
to such slavery. Their resistance manifested 
its2lf in a strike at the munitions plant of 
Csepel as early as 1945 as a protest against 
Communist practices. The strikers were im- 
mediately rounded up and with the help of 
the Russian Army deported to Siberia. The 
June 17 resistance of the East German in- 
dustrial workers in 1953 found great sym- 
pathy among Hungarian workers, leading to 
waves of sabotage and slowdowns, and if 
there had been hope of help from the West, 
the East German uprising would have spread, 
I am sure, like prairie fire all over the Iron 
Curtain. > 
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Confident of their system of slave labor, 
the Communists now throw down the chal- 
lenge of competitive coexistence. That is a 
challenge the West can and will accept with- 
out qualms. For slave labor can never com- 
pete successfully with the labor of the free 
world where a man can choose his job and 
take pride in his work. Nor can the system 
of agricultural collectivization win out over 
the production yielded by soil tilled by its 
owner who loves his land whether it be a 
little plot in eastern Europe or the vast acres 
such as a man may amass in the Western 
Hemisphere through his own initiative and 
toil under the free-enterprise system. I come 
from a small Hungarian village in a farm- 
ing district and I well know the loving care 
the farmer lavishes on his own livestock and 
his own vine and fig tree. j 

So let us maintain hope in the inherent 
strength of our civilization which for the 
first time has confronted bolshevism in all 
its soul-destroying totalitarian aspects in all 
the different fields of human endeavor. 
However, I would not say that we have any 
reason’ to rejoice. 
that communism is an invincible force and 
that Western civilization is doomed. It will 
be doomed only if it abandons its ancient 
spiritual basis and will search for counter- 
measures in a purely materialistic and mech- 
anistic orientation. 

And that leads me to the third question: 
What should the world do in order to keep 
alive the faith and hope of the subjugated 
nations? First of all I should say, by an 
example of unity. This I can easily explain 
on German soil. As long as the German 
empire was divided in its Kleinstaaterei into 
innumerable small units, it was unable to 
resist foreign influences. As long as the free 
world will indulge in a similar Kleinstaaterei 
and in local squabbles, the infiltration and 
stabilization by the forces of communism 
will proceed rapidly. Signs of it are visible 
all over. The same means we have witnessed 
behind the Iron Curtain are spreading chaos 
throughout the world. Promises and in- 
timidation and emphasis on the weaknesses 
of our free world and a playing down of its 
strength and of its moral values. A new 
drive to introduce popular-front govern- 
ments. A new drive of peaceful cooperation 
with non-Communist left-wing parties. A 
loud protestation that coexistence is possible 
with the West, a hypocritical drive to abolish 
the vanishing colonialism of the past cen- 
tury which cannot compare to the colonial- 
ism practiced by the Soviet Union in the cap- 
tive countries, and an undue encouragement 
of local nationalism. 


Coexistence? Have not we been forced to 
coexist with them in Hungary, in Poland, in 


. Czechoslovakia, who were, unlike Hungary, 


on the side of the victorious allies. And see 

what the end of this coexistence has become _ 
today. And of colonialism? Why don’t the 

Communists end their own vast colonial em- 

pire? Why, they are treating their own 

Russian population worse than the most 

rapacious colonial system has ever dared to- 
treat its subjects. The emphasis on local 

nationalism and self-government. Just look 

how cleverly they suppress local cultures in 

Russia, how they russianize the non-Russian 

population, how they extinguish whole eth- 

nic groups by the dastardly methods of geno- 

cide. Peace and coexistence are the most 

insidious, most dangerous means of infil- 

trating and neutralizing the West, unless the 

West realizes that it is the mask worn by the 

rulers of the Kremlin to mislead the West 

about its true intentions of tryranny and 

slavery. 

In its struggle against world communism, 
the West must realize that propaganda is the 
greatest single product of that vast area 
which now contains one-third of the human 
race. In prison, behind watch towers and 
barbed wire thousands of special schools are 
maintained from which gre sent graduates 


I just refuse to admit. 
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speaking every tongue under the sun and 
trained with meticulous care in spreading 
the new gospel of false promises of material 
advancement toward the Communist para- 
dise. 

How should we combat this attempt which 
is more dangerous than all the armies of Rus- 
sia and China and of all their satellites? It 
is more dangerous than all that because it is 
the most ambitious and so daring that the 
West can hardly comprehend it. First of all, 
it aims at fashioning the very thinking of 
its own subjects so that they will identify 
their individual aims and their personal am- 
bitions with the purposes of Soviet society 
so that the total culture of it will turn into 
a gigantic propaganda apparatus. It is & 
worldwide struggle waged with new weapons. 
We in the West are little prepared for it. In 
its essence, it is a race between two vast 
groups of societies to win the faith and con- 
fidence of the world’s peoples. Russia real- 
izes that she cannot beat us in the produc- 
tion of automobiles, machinery, food, cloth- 
ing, and all that goes into the raising of ma- 
terial standards. So she proposes to win with 
her uniformly trained manpower and with 
her false monolithic ideology. Never has 
the Western World faced such a challenge. 


However, the West can accept this chal- 
lenge. Even as a unified West need have no 
real fear of competitive coexistence in the 
fields of industry and agriculture, neither 
need it fear the propaganda of communism 
for we possess the one weapon to vanquish 
it—truth. Our task then is to harness truth, 
to spread truth on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain and throughout the world, for truth 
alone can vanquish lies. We must reveal to 
the uncommitted world the falsity of Com- 
munist claims of utopia and tell them of 
the honest efforts being made in the free 
world to overcome the age-old evils of pov- 
erty, diseases, and inequality. 

Fully appreciating this great challenge, I 
wish to assure you that the Hungarian Na- - 
tional Council representing the oppressed 
people of Hungary, is today moving forward 
with all its forces to express the aspirations 
and the will of our people who are today 
unable to raise their voices. 4 

But to prove the material superiority of 
the free world system is not enough. In my 


„search for an answer to this my fourth prob- 


lem, I found a very inspiring document put 
out by the Bonn Government quite recently, 
entitled, “A Conflict of Ideologies.” May I 
quote from its vigorous language as a fitting 
conclusion of my talk: 

“Are we ready for this spiritual competi- 
tion? Do we understand the system of 
thought, belief, and ideology of the East? 
Do we have any certitude about the basis of 
our lives and.of our faith? Ideological faith 
in the collectivist idea makes the Soviet man 
capable of achievements and sacrifices that 
surpass human strength. Only a faith that 
is in no way dependent on material events, 
that does not live in expectation of future 
well-being, can resist this ideology. This 
faith, this conviction must inspire western 
man to risk his life for the ultimate values 
that cannot be abandoned: Freedom, person- 
al dignity, the lives of other men, the truth 
of religion.” 


And I do not mean merely a defensivee 
attitude which gives ample time to the ag- 
gressive propagandists of the Kremlin to 
find out the weaknesses in our armor. I 
believe that the West has enough spiritual 
values which are worth reexaming and re- 
telling in a vigorous language to the whole 
world. But we cannot sit and exist from 
day to day in a fool's paradise which the 
Communists call coexistence. We have to 
take stock again and again and face the 
terrible alternative that unless we return 
to the ways of our Maker, communism as @ 
terrible scourge of His wrath will be sent 
upon us. 
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Ever since the end of the First World War, 
the nations of Europe, great and small, have 
been living dangerously. Some of them sur- 
vived; some were overwhelmed. But the 
danger has always persisted, until today it 
is once again at a point of historical climax. 

Paradoxically and contrary to previous 
European history, it has suddenly reached 
this climax through soft words rather than 
harsh. That is the essence of the danger. 
That is the novelty of the danger. That is 
the danger of the danger. 

Will we of the West: be able to muster the 
combination of universally acceptable moral 
position, the diplomatic effectiveness, the 
economic coherence, the military deterrence, 
and the human communication, to present 
ourselves as the true citadel of right to those 
millions whose frontier begins just a few 
hundred yards from where I am speaking in 
such a way that they will derive hope in 
what could appear to be a hopeless situa- 
tion, strength in what is daily an exhaust- 
ing life, and faith when all around them 
the forces of godless evil appear smilingly 
triumphagt? 

These may be big words, but they are 
not rhetoric. 

Furthermore, and most important, close 
to 100 percent, if not 100 percent, of the 
responsibility rests on us here in the free 
world. This is not one of those situations 
when we can or should look to the other 
fellow to meet us halfway. He is a slave— 
and we are free. Through the discharge of 
our responsibility, he will be free again— 
or we will join him as a slave. 


Brotherhood by Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to include the text of an ad- 
vertisement which appear in the -Pitts- 
burgh Courier in connection with Broth- 
erhood Week which was observed from 
February 19 to 26. Sponsored by Pan 
American Airways, the advertisement 
Points up the contributions of low-cost 
tourist air tarvel to promotion of broth- 
€rhood throughout the world: 

An airline seeking larger markets through 
lowered costs and better services does its 
Part, too, in furthering the objectives of 
Brotherhood Week—the Unity of Mankind. 
There are many implications behind the 
Prosaic words, “Tourist rate.” The cheaper 
fares mean that hundreds of thousands more 
Americans can afford to go overseas and of 
these how many—1 out of 50, 1. out of 
10, 1 out of 5?—will make a friend abroad. 

A firsthand look at the customs and prob- 
lems of our fellowmen in foreign lands does 


More than anything to bring about that. 


Sympathetic understanding without which 
international amity cannot thrive. And so 
Pan American World Airways, which has 
Gone more than any other airline to make its 
far-flung routes available to the average 
Man, helps to achieve the great ideal, to en- 
liven the efforts to make all mankind 
brothers. 

Out of one friend will grow many. In 
time, and with the opportunity to foster it, 
there will grow a solid bond of friendship 
across the seas. By winging swiftly overesas 
the thousands anxious to see and to under- 
Stand, by giving more and more Americans 
the chance to make a friend abroad, Pan 
American brings people closer together, and 
Nations closer together. ə 
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Special School Milk and Brucellosis 
Eradication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
plex and difficult farm problem that con- 
fronts our Nation will be solved not by 
emotional appeals or by hungry politi- 
cians eager to get votes by waving a 
magic wand, but by sticking close to 
the hard, stubborn facts of life. 

All of us know that the value of dairy- 
ing and dairy products is the biggest 
branch of agriculture and in fact, the 
greatest industry in our country. Dairy- 
ing is bigger than United States Steel 
or Standard Oil or any other single in- 
dustry. 


We are now called upon to vote as to 
whether or not we shall extend for 2 
years the program relating to the special 
school milk and brucellosis eradication, 
and for the use of dairy products—milk, 
butter, and cheese—in veterans hos- 
pitals and by the members of our Armed 
Forces, : 


I welcome the opportunity to vote 
for the 2-year extension of all these 
programs, not merely because I represent 
a great dairy district, but I think it is in 
the interest of all the farmers and citi- 
zens of our entire Nation. 


While the vote may be close, I am 
confident that these Worthy programs 
will be continued and with the help of 
Democrats who place the welfare of 
country above party, I believe we will 
win this fight. Under permission grant- 
ed me, I include an important notice 
from Hon. LESLIE ARENDS, the Republi- 
can whip of the House of Representa- 
tives, and various telegrams and letters— 
only a few of the many that I have re- 
ceived—from my constituents whom I 
have the honor to represent. 


Mr. Speaker, we should, by all means, 
pass this bill to give 33 million school- 
children in the United States—in 62,000 
schools, the nourishment they need and 
to eradicate the brucellosis disease, in 
order to bring production and consump- 
tion of dairy products into better bal- 
ance, and to insure our dairy farmers a 
fair return for their hard and strenuous 
labors. It will also take care of the mil- 
lions of our schoolchildren, veterans in 
our veterans hospitals, and the men and 
women serving in all branches of our 
armed services all over the world. 

The material referred to follows: 

IMPORTANT NOTICE 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1956. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: It is planned that the 
conference report on H. R. 8320, relating to 
the special school-milk and brucellosis-erad- 
ication programs be called up for considera- 
tion early in the session on Tuesday, March 
20. 

The conference report eliminates provi- 
sions for the extensions of these programs 
beyond June 30, 1956, when they will other- 
wise expire. 
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If we can defeat the conference report the 
House will then be in a position to accept the 
Senate amendments, which provide for a 
2-year extension of these programs, and also 
the veterans’ hospital and Armed Forces milk 
program. 

A rollcall will be asked for on the confer- 
ence report. 


Itis hoped that every Republican will yote 
against the conference report and then vote 
for the motion to concur in the Senate 
amendment. The bill will then be complete 
to ge to the White House. : 


Sincerely yours, 
LES ARENDS, 
Republican Whip. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., March 17, 1956. 
Congressman DEWEY SHORT, 
Care House of Representatives: 

Greene County, your largest milk produc- 
ing county, asks your support of bill H. R. 
8320 for the extension of milk for school 
lunch and brucellosis program for 2 years 
instead of 90 days. 

GREENE COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
C. F. Swan, Legislative Chairman. 


OSCEOLA, Mo., March 21, 1956. 

Dewey SHORT, 

Congressman, Seventh District, 

Washington, D. C.: 
I urge support bill H. R. 8320 Senate version 
for 2 years in addition to the 90 days. 
Mrs. ROBERT C. SMITH, ~ 
Legislative chairman, St. Clair County 
Farm Bureau. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., March 18, 1956. 
Hon. DEWEY SHORT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Request your support of bill H. R. 8320 ex- 
tension for 2 years instead of 90 days. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. J. UNDERWOOD, 
Legislative committee, Greene County . 
Farm Bureau. 


CARTHAGE, Mo., March 19, 1956. 
Hon. DEWEY SHORT, 
Member of Congress, 
Seventh Missouri District, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Jasper County Farm Bureau urge you sup- 
port Senate version for 2 years in addition 
to 90 days on brucellosis and milk for school 
lunch. 
J. L. BENSCHOTER, 
National Afairs Chairman, 
Jasper County Farm Bureau. 


JEFFERSON CITY, Mo., March .16, 1956. 
Hon. DEWEY SHORT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: - 
Earnestly urge you give support to Senate 
version of brucellosis and milk for school 
lunch progràm, providing for an extension 
of 90 days and an additional 2 years of both 
programs. This is highly important to Mis- 
souri farmers. 
H. E. SLUSHER, 
*President, Missouri Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


DADEVILLE, MoO., March 19, 1965. 
The Honorable DEWEY SHORT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The Dade County Farm Bureau 
hopes you will see fit to use your influence 
in getting the 2-year extension on the school 
milk program through this session of Con- 
gress. 

Thank you in advance. 

Very truly yours, 
E. L. SHORT, 
Chairman of Legislative Board, 
Dade County Farm Bureau. 
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Air University Institute of Technology 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on March 13, 
1956, Dr. William S. Carlson, president 
of the State University of New York, 
delivered the commencement address at 
the Air University Institute of Tech- 
nology. This is a most significant ad- 
dress, worthy of the consideration of 
every thoughtful American, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

follows: 


AIR UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


(Graduation address by William S. Carlson, 
president, State University of New York, 
March 13, 1956) 

Few groups going through traditional 
Braduation exercises this spring hold so 
Bian Promise for the people of the United 
en as does this class. You are among 
are top members of a top profession. You 
er ned to rank with its leaders in the 
th cal years to come, when the quality of 

© leadership which our Air Force pos- 

‘ak will determine the fate of all of us— 

tin as will the strength of our airpower 

b ka s former member of the` Air Force 

tems n the days when—some of you will 
hee and some won’t—it was the AAF, 

ae x you my heartiest congratulations. 
dificul ave successfully completed a most 
may t course, devised to aid you in meet- 
he stringent tests which may be put 
anon under circumstances far more de- 
stitute & than even the Air University In- 
mY: of Technology has asked of you. 
pos you leave here to return to your next 
the pata: duty, you may go not only with 
with th action of a job well done here, but 
lire AMA knowledge that your countrymen 

Wha aly behind you in their support of 

at bs mission you may be called upon 
erally orm. Surely the realization is gen- 
coun Urat unanimously—abroad in this 
large] that our destiny, our survival, rests 
Wate the Air Force and how well it 
task under-the command of you and 


always unfortunately, appreciation is not 
Which i companied by the kind of support 
ing the Pine due of the man who is carry- 
We are ¢ urden. As a Nation, I am afraid, 
stoppin ar from providing the kind of back- 
manifes. oh you might desire. This lack 

b ine ee in many ways—some large, 


hed instance, the entire American aviation 


Portion including, of course, the military 

hd en of it—is dependent upon scientists 
to that to keep our airpower equal 
afflicted of any nation. Yet we seem to be 
l with a complacency which can only 
thoughtful person to wonder whether 
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we—as a Nation—will snap out of our free 
and easy ways in time. 

Some 3 years ago the National Science 
Foundation warned us that the critical 
shortage of scientists in the United States 
could be expected to grow worse. The pre- 
diction has come true—and still is valid. 
But, as a Nation, we are as far back of the 
goal line as we were years ago. We have 
no national policy on the preparation of 
scientists. The urgency with which the sit- 
uation is regarded can be found, for ex- 
ample, in recent addresses by Admiral 
Strauss, who points out that we aren’t even 
providing science training in many high 
schools. There is a vicious circle of failure 
to prepare, followed by a lack of prepared 
persons who are increasingly unable to pre- 
pare others. 

In my own State of New York, our State 
university proposed this winter to establish 
a science center which would emphasize a 
college to prepare teachers of mathematics 
and science, and a college of engineering. 
New York, incidentally, is the anly State 
among 48—and we must add Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico, too—which does not have 
a State-supported engineering college. Our 
studies indicated that within 10 to 15 years 
just 2 counties of Long Island would re- 
quire places for some 4,000 more engineering 
students than existing colleges can handle. 
In the face of such data and the national 
need, our proposal was unanimously de- 
plored by the existing private colleges within 
the State. 

So it is with some feeling that I say again 
that complacency seems to be the order of 
the day. ’ 

In 1955, engineering colleges in the United 
States graduated only about 15,000 engi- 
neers—while the Soviet Union turned out 
50,000. And too many of our graduating 
engineers do not see their way clear to con- 
tinue advanced studies, so that we are in 
real peril of falling farther and farther short 


of really topflight men. This is an item of. 


national concern—but we don’t seem able 
to do anything about it, as yet. 

A corresponding shortage plagues us as 
to scientists being trained to do the basic 
research. And do not forget that it is basic 
research upon which so much of the applied 
scientific advances rests. As the National 
Research Foundation has termed it, this 
basic research should be “a defense in depth 
which is essential to establishment and 
maintenance of technological supremacy.” 
But we aren’t getting the basic research 
men—and some day that may have very 
serious consequences for the Air Force. 

Surely the attitude of some of our lead- 
ership in Washington is not conducive to 
correcting this situation. You will recall the 
derisive comment, some time ago, about pure 
research made by one of our top Officials 
testifying before a congressional committee. 
By what method does he think we discovered 
our most potent weapon—the atomic bomb? 
Or the proximity fuse? Or microwave ra- 
dar? Wasn’t it also the much maligned 
myopic professor of physics who showed us 
how to achieve supersonic speeds? And it 
is he, utilizing the results of basic research, 
working in his laboratory, who will guide 
us into the hypersonic regions. 

The demands of our military have been— 
by and large—the determining factors in 
aviation research. This type of research is 
expensive, but it should not be measured 


solely in terms of dollars and cents. We 
are all beneficiaries. Adequate support of 
aviation research may be the key to our 
survival. 

Government does have responsibility for 
Supporting basic research as well as for ap- 
Plied research. And I believe that a govern- 


‘ment can_afford—and should‘ afford—to 


measure fundamental research activities, not 
in years or even decades, but in terms of a 
human lifetime. We destroy the spirit of 
the search for truth when we insist on har- 
nessing it to an assembly line. We should 
not force it to push aside interesting side- 
line investigations. In a word, fundamental 
research is not limited by production sched- 
ules. This means—among other things— 
that fundamental research is flexible. In a 
given situation we can modify it and adapt 
it to changing needs. 

I am not, for a moment, minimizing the 
importance of applied or so-called practical 
research. Nor do I minimize its pressing 
need under the impact of immediate na- 
tional-defense requirements. I recognize, 
also, that scientific pioneering is—in large 
measure—the responsibility of universities. 
Please do not misunderstand me. I do not 
assert that worthwhile discoveries have, not 
come from industrial laboratories. They 
have. But I do assert that—in most of 
those laboratories—emphasis often is nec- 
essarily placed upon relatively short-term 
investments. 

This is also true of research financed by 
Government. I fear a tendency to expect 
the research scientist to arrive at definitive 
conclusions in a specified time. Budgetary 
fiats too often limit long-range investiga- 
tions, 

To be sure, responsible Government offi- 
cials must report on the results obtained 
from the money they expend. Perhaps this 
is what worries certain leaders in Washing- 
ton. However, a thorough understanding of 
the true nature of fundamental research 
may well encourage investigations that only 
Government can afford. 

The stormy resignation of Assistant Air 
Force Secretary Gardner may disquieting 
in many of its implications—but we may 
find it a blessing if it leads to greater atten- 
tion to research policies in terms of our 
general welfare. We can find some comfort, 
too, in the attitude of Air Secretary Quarles— 
who surely came to his job with many emi- 
nent qualifications—but we can only hope 
that he will have some real influence on 
the Secretary of Defense. The number of 
scientists who continue to leave Government 
service—positions from which they can ill 
be spared—hardly seems reassuring evidence 
of much success on Mr. Quarles’ part to 
date. Š 

I have been speaking of interest in re- 
search, particularly as it applies to avia- 
tion. I regret that our schools and colleges 
continue also to be remiss in what should 
be normal attention to aviation progress. 
This industry is outstripping all others 
throughout the reaches of history. No other 
industry ever has made so much progress, 
or so vitally affected world economy, in 
so few years. But the universities neglect 
aviation’s important part in national and 
global strategy and economy. A vast gap 
yawns between your knowledge and that of 
almost the entire balance of the country’s 
citizens, ; 
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I mention these items as national short- 
comings, unfortunate ways in which we, as 
a people, are not living up to the sacrifices 
we expect of men in uniform. But they 
must be marked up to the debit side of a 
free life in a free land. Perhaps part of 
the difficulty rests in the belief—to which 
so many of us cling—that free inevitably 
means no cost. We have refrained, so far, 
from pressing young men and women into 
services as engineers, or chemists, or per- 
haps some of the supporting jobs in avia- 
tion, for example. This remains true even 
though we find it necessary to draft young 
men into uniformed service. We are will- 
ing to draft for the short-term objetcive— 
but not for the long haul. 

Perhaps there is a logical explanation, but 
I doubt it. Until we decide to take this 
further step, we must make up our minds to 
hazard the chances with our happy-go-lucky 
policy. Meanwhile, it is not easy—particu- 
larly for the man in uniform—to accept and 
understand. 

Those closest to the challenge and the 
peril often can see most clearly the indi- 
cated defense or cure. In any event, the man 
taking the brunt of the burden sincerely 
beliéves that he knows the answers. He 
probably thinks too, that—by seeing the 
answer—he can demand its acceptance. 

In some cases, this may be feasible. But 
I believe that the man in uniform—whether 
he serves with the Air Force or with any 
other branch of the Armed Forces—must 
concede the right and power of civil author- 
ity. Although I am out of uniform today, I 
speak sincerely—I assure you—from the view- 
point of one who has been proud to wear it 
in the past. Therefore, I weigh my words 
carefully when I say that, no matter how 
vital the Air Force to the welfare of our 
country, there must be a higher authority 
over its destinies than any officer within it. 
Ours is a civilian land, not a military one; we 
are governed by civil law, and the highest 
offices of the land are filled by men who act as 
civilians. 

Therefore, although we may agree that the 
maximum strength for the United States Air 
Force is an absolute necessity for the welfare 
of this country, we must concede the right of 
the civilian government to participate in the 
decision. 

Sometimes, in our eagerness, we are prone 
to forget this point. No man in uniform is 
superior to the vested civilian authority, even 
though he may wear five stars on his 
shoulders. . 

At the same time, I believe that the uni- 
formed services may insist upon a concomi- 
tant recognition, by civil authorities, of the 
responsibilities of the military. Acts which 
tend to bypass or ignore the views of com- 
petent military men—as expressed through 
the Joint Chiefs—will sooner or later push 
civilian control'of defense matters into areas 
where civilians are not the most qualified to 
pass judgment. 

In other words, it is the men who really 
possess the knowledge, backgrounds, and 
outlook which entitle them to determine the 
basic military strategy and consequent force 
levels requisite for the defense of the United 
States, to whom we must look for ultimate 
guidance on that strategy. Let us hope that 
this country does not reach the point of sell- 
ing-short the experience and wisdom which 
-it possesses in the leaders of the uniformed 
forces. 

This recalls a somewhat parallel expe- 
rience through which we suffered prior to 
World War II and during the war. It was on 
a considerably smaller scale, but its lessons 
are lessons which apparently we are still 
learning. There were some men, not many, 
but a few, who knew, a score or more years 
ago, of the strategic value of the far north. 
But the country as a whole preferred to 
ignore their advice and to remain blissfully 
ignorant of the problems of the north. 
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Ignorance in an individual is sometimes 
amusing; ignorance in a nation is disastrous. 
Ingenuousness in an individual may be re- 
freshing; but ingenuousness in a nation is 
eatastropic. Our only northern possession, 
Alaska, has been the victim of both national 
ignorance and ingenuousness. Some 15 years 
ago, our frontier of the North lived through 
a unique and perilous experience which 
brought it close to the edge of calamity. 

That Alaska did not fall into Japanese 
hands during the war, was a miracle. The 
miracle was compounded of typical American 
ingredients: inspired planning in the face of 
threatening disaster, a liberal dash of luck to 
give time to that planning, the weight of the 
world’s greatest might, but—above all—a 
powerful resurgenee of the frontier spirit 
that has never gone out of American life. 

The men who saved our northern frontier 
went to do. battle with two strikes against 
them. They went into the North under the 
dark shadows of American ignorance and iso- 
lation—ignorance of the nature of the fron- 
tier they were first to defend and later to 
strike from—isolation, that drugged national 
quality which left. the northern door to 
America pathetically defenseless. 

Until World War II threatened to engulf 
Alaska and its islands, most of us Americans 
were indifferent to our northern possession, 
Alaska was a forgotten stepchild—wmilitarily, 
politically, economically. - All that most of 
us knew about the country were grotesquely 
distorted tales of romantic writers, picar- 
esque stories of lawlessness, of fearsome hard- 
ships, of an inhospitable and dreadful en- 
vironment. At best, in the American mind, 
Alaska was pictured as a quaint and useless 
land of Eskimos, igloos, polar bears, glaciers, 
sledge dogs, and totem poles. For more than 
70 years, Alaska remained to most Americans 
a geographical dead-end—the unknown and 
drear shingles of the continental North, a 
forbidding “Nowhere.” This “most wonder- 
fully misunderstood country in the world,” a 
wind-swept, frozen wasteland, seemed hardly 
worthy of attention, and certainly not worth 
defending. 

Our failure to grasp Alaska’s geographic 


‘significance was matched by an equally strik- 


ing indifference which prevented recognition 
of its military significance. 

All the reasons for the military unpre- 
paredness of Alaska are complicated and in- 
terrelated. Certainly, ignorance of the geo- 
graphic significance of our north frontier was 
one reason. Ignorance of the strategic sig- 
nificance of the Territory was another. In 
the course of time our military leaders 
learned their lesson, and well. You know of 
their testimony. 

This is the late Gen. H. H. Arnold: “If 
there is a third world war, its strategic center 
will be in the North Pole.” Gen. Carl A. Spaatz 
is speaking: “Through the Arctic, every in- 
dustrialized country is within reach of our 
strategic air. America is similarly exposed. 
We are, in fact, wide open at the top.. Gen. 
Curtis LeMay sums it up: “Our frontier now 
lies acros the Arctic wastes of the polar re- 
gions.” How strongly they echo, these voices 
heard long ago crying in the wilderness, 

In a litter of a Japanese tent on captured 
Attu, an American officer picked up a curious 
document. Here in translation were words 
written more than 40 years earlier by that 
prophetic little hunchback, Homer Lea. Be- 
cause Lea understood the importance of 
Alaska, the Japanese had read him well. 
They knew these words by heart: “As far as 
this Republic (the United States) is con- 
cerned, Alaska is as insular as the Philip- 
pines, and sovereignty over it is determined 
by the same factors.” 

You know well another voice that sounded 
strongly, but without avail, for 15 years—the 
voice of Brig. Gen. Billy Mitchell. You know 
of his unflagging demand for more airpower, 
but perhaps you don’t know so well of his 
concern for Alaska. As a young captain in 


the Signal Corps in 1915 he helped solve 
communications problems in the Territory. 
Later, he was among the first to foresee the 
potential might of airpower. In 1920, as 
assistant chief of the infant United States 
air service, Mitchell declared that through 
airpower “he who holds Alaska, holds the 
world.” He preached this doctrine tirelessly 
until his death in 1935. Now, two wars and 
many hard years of experience later, Arctic 
regions are projected into the spotlight of a 
new world strategy. The change in the stra- 
tegic shape of the world has come about 
principally through the development of 
long-range weapons and increased range of 
aircraft. Truly, the Arctic—formerly so 
difficult of access—has become the world’s 
aerial crossroads. 

At last we seem to have come to realize 
that the predominant direction of all great 
cities of Europe and Asia from here is neither 
east nor west, but north. The Arctic is not 
a great ocean, but. rather—as Stefansson has 
said—a great Mediterranean Sea separating 
North America from the Old World. Ninety 
percent of all the people in the world live in 
the northern half. The world is literally at 
our door. 

You know only too well the extent to 
which we are thinking in terms of air 
logistics. You know that a realistic, stra- 
tegic globe must take into account Arctic 
airpower planning. Gen. Orvil Anderson 
was expressing a widely held view when he 
remarked that “the potential foes we see to- 
day are on the other side of the Arctic.” 

We know that the Arctic is a feasible air 
operational area. We are beginning to test 
the advice of engineers that “airbases capable 
of accommodating at least fighter aircraft 
can be successfully constructed -on the ice 
masses of the Arctic.” You may find your- 
self landing and taking off on steel landing 
mats placed on the surface of ice. The polar 
region has surface conditions that provide 
for decisive airpower, and “the polar region 
would be exploited by a foe—if we developed 
one.” . 

Your superior officers share the view that 
our national defenses must be extended 
through the Arctic. Mapping from the air, 
establishing meteorological stations, cold 
weather testing of equipment, and supplies 
have been the first steps. Other defense 
steps logically follow—“the plane, the rocket 
bomb, and the atom bomb have made them 
necessary.” 

But in the air future of an American 
north, with its immense potentialities in 4 
world of peace,-we may find our greatest 
good. Over the air routes that will melt the 
barriers of time and space, can come the 
winged commerce of a brotherhood of free 
nations, carrying with it an intercourse of 
understanding, an exchange of the ideas, the 
aspirations, and the climate of freemen that 
may—more than a charter or a treaty or 4 
conference—help forge a lasting peace. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
-IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 . 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Legislative Hash,” published in 
today’s issue of the Washington Post. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
a few more “complimentary” editorials 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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An editorial entitled “Legislative Gou- 
lash,” from the Wilmington News Jour- 
Nal, of Wilmington, Del. 

An editorial entitled “The Measure of 
Failure” from the New York Journal of 
Commerce. ~ 

An editorial entitled “Farm Bill In- 
vites a Veto” from the Chicago Tribune. 

An editorial entitled “Now the Third 
House Gets the Farm Bills,” from the 
Baltimore Sun. 

And an editorial entitled “Postponing 
the Farm Problem,” from the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

All these editorials were published 

ay. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of 
March 21, 1956] 


LEGISLATIVE HasH 


In the last hours of its 4-week debate on 
e farm bill, the Senate hit upon a new 
device for raising farm prices by hypnosis. 
en legislators had previously faced the 
Naked issue of returning to rigid support 
pirea for basic farm commodities, a majority 
ad rejected that discredited scheme because 
5y the boost it would give to surplus produc- 
x on. On Monday, however, the Senate waved 
: wand at the price-depressing mountains of 
oon crops, proclaimed that they were 
th lated and adjusted price supports as if 
this Surpluses no longer existed. Of course, 
b form of self-hypnosis deceives no one, 
mt it seemed to ease the senatorial con- 
ence enough to get the higher support 
Prices into the bill. 
3 It is true that the Humphrey-Young 
mendment was patterned after the set-aside 
Provision in the administration’s Farm Act 
mc 1954. That law withdrew large quantities 
basic commodities from the surpluses to 
Considered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
the Support prices on the theory that 
<i Nation should retain stocks of food for 
Teis possible emergency. Some observers 
asia, at the time that the reserve thus set 
ditio, was excessive. Certainly the new ad- 
Cotten. to those stocks of corn, wheat, and 
Pro n would make a farce of the set-aside 
for gram. The amendment is a patent excuse 
to qe costing price supports without: seeming 
O so, 
note Teal question now is whether Senate- 
thine conferees can strip enough of the 
ani y padding from the bill to induce the 
said, dent to sign it. As Senator AIKEN has 
it contains enough detrimental pro- 
aeg to justify 3 or 4 vetoes. The 
Pika dent is very eager, however, to extend 
tional aid to the farmer this year. He 
Haag so a compromise if this deceptive 
re © toward rigid price supports and the 
turn to the old basis of computing parity 
tee a dropped. Otherwise it is difficult to 
Ow he could sign the bill. 
cons tt Stands, the bill is a hodgepodge of 
Tienite ideas. The adoption of 40 amend- 
new b was virtually equivalent to writing a 
p from the floor. Extensive amend- 
as encouraged, to be sure, by the 
micceptable bill reported out by the com- 
sible e. Nevertheless, it is virtually impos- 
subj to shape legislation on so important a 
Sag in a large body like the Senate. This 
commi a great burden upon the conference 
ittee to make the best possible compro- 
a ane the House and Senate versions, with 
into + iy of getting the final product signed 


[From the Wilmington (Del.) News-Journal] 
Th LEGISLATIVE GoULASH 

Soran 4 is not much point in analyzing the 

Bbugtc Which was finally approved by the 
last night, for the simple reason that 


it is such a goulash of conflicting provisions 
that no one really expects it to be enacted 
into law in its present form. The vote of 
93 to 2 by which it was adopted is no real 
measure of the Senate’s attitude. Few of 
those who voted for it are happy over the 
bill. It was approved chiefly because the 
Senate is so divided by the pressures of elec- 
tion year farm politics that it has given 
up trying to improve the legislation and is 
ready to turn the job over to a joint Senate- 
House conference. 

In the month of debate the Senate has 
added 40 amendments to the bill turned over 
to it by its Agriculture Committee. The 
measure now bears no recognizable resem- 
blance either to the administration’s pro- 
posals or to the committee’s program, In 
the view of Senator Arxen, of Vermont, the 
chief spokesman for the administration dur- 
ing the debate, it contains enough material 
to warrant 3 or 4 vetoes. In its present 
form, he feels, it would demoralize our farm 
economy and it would be better to struggle 
along with no new farm legislation at all 
than to adopt it 

A Senate-House conference committee, if 
one is named, will have its work cut out 
for it. The Senate bill bears scant resem- 
blance to the measure approved by the House 
nearly a year ago. ‘The same political forces 
which fouled up the efforts of the Senate 
leaders will be at work within the commit- 
tee. However, there is an even greater pres- 
sure urging the lawmakers on. That is the 
resentment which the Farm Belt will be sure 
to feel if the tussle for the farmer’s favor 
wrecks the efforts to provide him with some 
reasonable solution to his problems. ‘That 
may, and we hope will, sober Congress enough 
to produce some kind of acceptable com- 
promise. 


= 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce] 
THE MEASURE OF FAILURE 


By the astonishing vote of 93 to 2 on Mon- 
day evening, the Senate virtually admitted 
that it is incapable of voting a purposeful 
farm bill, much less a good farm bill, at this 
time. 

Let no one be deceived by the overwhelm- 
ing nature of the vote. From the chaotic 
manner in which literally dozens of amend- 
ments were cast into this legislative maw 
of confusion in swift succession, it is quite 
clear that a majority of those supporting 
the measure were not voting to approve a 
bill, but voting to get rid of one. We doubt 
that as many as a dozen Senators could be 
collected who had any clear idea of what 
was actually in the bill when the final voting 
began. 

For of all the major pieces of legislation 
that have emerged from either House of Con- 
gress since the war, we doubt if any has 
been as riddled with contradictions, cross- 
purposes, and downright opportunism as this 
one. This is perhaps not surprising when it 
is considered that it is the product of a spree 
of political logrolling unmatched since the 
launching of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff, 26 
years ago, but this does not excuse the final 
result. In the simple parlance of the school 
system, the Senate has flunked out. 

What, specifically, has the Senate wrought? 

The answer is as extraordinary as the 
vote of enactment. First, and most remark- 
able among 41 amendments, is a require- 
ment that processors of farm products cer- 
tify that they have paid either the support 
or the parity price for their agricultural 
products. This is not only a mischievous 
requirement. It is a malevolent and highly 
dangerous one, 

Its ultimate effect would be to destroy 
whatever is left of the free market for farm 
products and force the Government to take 
over the entire marketing of crops. How 
many Senators grasped this significant point 
when they voted to approve the measure? 
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The answer will correspond directly to the 
number who. are so desperate for the farm 
vote that they are willing to sacrifice almost 
anything else in the economy to obtain it. 
For in effect what they have done.in this in- 
stance is to vote the repeal of the law of 
supply and demand. 

The Senate has done no better with the 
administration’s soil bank plan. The chief 
and perhaps only virtue of this plan has been 
that it offers a way to get smaller, less ef- 
ficient farmers out of production. Now that 
the Senate has yoted to make it mandatory, 
it threatens to apply to all farmers, efficient 
as well as inefficient, thus imposing an almost 
impossible handicap on agricultural progress. 

The same shabby fingerprint of political 
opportunism is smeared all over the Senate’s 
decision to approve the insulation of sur- 
pluses for the purpose of raising support 
levels to farmers.. Higher supports, after all, 
can only lead to bigger surpluses, and if the 
Senate has not learned this yet, one can only 
despair of its profiting by any economic 
disaster. And bigger surpluses can only be 
disposed of through dumping abroad, which 
means forcing down world price levels fur- 
ther to raise the domestic level of farm 
prices, with all the grief this means for our 
foreign relations. 

But even these few examples do not meas- 
ure the full extent of the political irrespon- 
sibility demonstrated in the Senate Chamber 
on Monday night. 

The 95 legislators who voted “yes” on the 


farm bill conducted themselves as though 


their individual and collective futures hinged 
on one factor alone—the farm vote. In par- 
ticular, they consigned the consumer to total 
oblivion. This was a mistake, and unless the 
full Senate is now rescued by some sober 
second thoughts by Senate-House conferees, 
or by a Presidential veto, some of those who 
took what looked like the easy way will pay 
dearly for it. 

Senator ELLENDER, chairman of the Agri- 
cuiture Committee, gave a hint of what may 
have been on many senatorial minds when he 
expressed the hope that the conferees will 
write a bill somewhat more acceptable to 
Congress and to the President than the one 
the Senate itself has approved. 

Maybe so. But it is difficult to see how 
Senate conferees can agree on behalf of their 
House to a sensible measure when 95 of 
their number have explicitly rejected any- 
thing short of the bill as it stands. Anyway, 
it is not and should not be the job of con- 
ferees to draw up major legislation. Their 
job is solely to compromise the differences in 
similar bills passed by House and Senate. 
In this case they have been given the im- 
possible job of compromising not only the 
differences in the bills passed by the House 
last year and by the Senate this year but 
the well-nigh hopeless contradictions of the 
Senate bill itself. 

If the conferees fail in their task, the 
only thing standing between sanity and a 
chaotic agricultural policy is President 
Eisenhower's veto. We do not see how, in 
the circumstances, he could withhold it. 

Perhaps that is what congressional Demo- 
crats have been counting on, for they have 
been the prime movers in the shredding of 
the Senate’s farm bill. They have threat- 
ened to put Mr. Eisenhower in a very difficult 
spot, and may succeed, but all this cannot 
be blamed on the Democrats alone. They 
do not, after all, control 95 Senate votes. 

It is ironical that this should have hap- 
pened just as certain Senate ‘quarters are 
attempting to revive a modified form of the 
Bricker amendment which, in effect, would 
transfer certain prerogatives of the White 
House in foreign affairs to Congress. Dem- 
onstrations such as that which took place 
in the Senate on Monday night will hardly 
convince the public that it can more safely 
entrust its security to the legislative than 
to the executive arm. The Senators who 
have voted to sacrifice all other economic 
interests to the farm vote, including the 
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consumer, and those who voted for the 
pill merely to get rid of it, cannot dodge 
responsibility for their actions. They have 
done the national welfare a bad turn. This 
is the true measure of their failure. 


— 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune] 
FARM BILL INVITES A VETO 


The farm bill as it passed the Senate 
Monday night is so. perfect an example of 
logrolling and vote buying that it is hard 
to see how President Eisenhower can avoid 
a veto. The bill still has to go to a con- 
ference committee of the two Houses; the 
probability is that it will emerge worse 
rather than better. 

A recent computation indicated that more 
than half of the net farm income this year 
will consist of Government subsidies, while 
less than half will come from the sale of 
crops. Net income of all farmers for the 
1955-56 crop year will be less than $11 bil- 
lion, it is estimated. Various forms of Fed- 
eral largess would reach six billions if all 
of the provisions now in the bill are enacted. 

Six billion dollars is more than the tax- 
payers of this country can afford to let poli- 
ticians of both parties bid for the farm vote. 
It is also more than the farmers of America 
dare accept if they want to continue the 
management of their own land.. The price 
they will pay for the benefits provided by 
the farm bill will be complete dictation 
from Washington of what they may plant, 
and how much they shall plant, and what 
they must do with the land they will be 
forbidden to sow to their usual crops. 

In these days of muddled national issues, 
there is a distinct difference between Re- 
publican farm policy and Democratic farm 
policy. The Republican policy is gradually 
to restore free enterprise in American agri- 
culture. Agriculture Secretary Benson has 
worked steadfastly toward 'this objective, to 
the end that eventually the farmer will get 
a fair price for his products without the need 
of Government subsidies and Government 
interference in the market place. 

The greatest obstacle to his program has 
been the surpluses that resulted from the 
vote-buying programs that constituted 
Democratic farm policy, and still do. Farm- 
ers were paid to raise more than the Nation 
could consume or export, and their excess 
production ended up in Government hands, 
to hang over the market and defeat efforts 
to restore free enterprise. 

The only Democratic offering toward solu- 
tion of this problem has been a continuance 
of the very evils that got us into the mess. 
The bill for fiexible price supports and the 
soil bank that Secretary Benson and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower offered as a means of cut- 
ting farm production to fit demand has been 
perverted by amendments, often conflicting, 
that have the sole purpose of convincing 
farmers that the Democrats and some Re- 
publican farm bloc Senators love them, and 
will be happy to support them forever. 


When Congress reconvened it seemed likely 
taht farm policy in this election year was 
going to be dictated by politics rather than 
economics or any sense of the ultimate well- 
being of farmers and the Nation. But even 
the most pessimistic observer could hardly 
have anticipated the absurdities that the 
Senate managed to crowd into the bill. 

Not since Mr. Roosevelt tried to laugh off 
the mounting national debt with the quip 
that “we owe it to ourselves” has there been 
a defiance of reality like the set-aside pro- 
vision for the unwieldly surpluses that pre- 
vious Democratic farm acts inflicted on the 
Nation. Hundreds of millions of bushels of 
corn, wheat, and other grains and millions 
of bales of cotton are supposed to vanish 
like the little man who isn’t there. 

Because Congress decrees that they aren’t 
to be marketed, their existence is supposed 
not to depress the prices of current crops. 
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There was method in this folly, however, pro- 
visions for lowering the guaranteed prices 
as surpluses accumulate will be nullified. 
Farmers will get higher support loans, just as 
if the surpluses didn’t exist. 

Another provision requires the Secretary 
of Agriculture to support the prices of cot- 
tonseed and soybeans at levels that will keep 
these products competitive. Cottonseed and 
soybeans compete with each other as sources 
of vegetable oil and of meal that is fed to 
stock. Mr. Benson now is expected to spend 
your money to boost the price of cottonseed, 
and then spend more of it to boost the price 
of soybeans comparably. If he didn’t sup- 
port either, the two products would still 
compete, and oleomargarine and beef would 
cost you less. 

Congress finally discovered that logrolling 
made it impossible to write a rational tariff 
measure on the floors of its two Houses. 
The Senate has done its best to prove that 
it is equally impossible to write a rational 
farm bill there. 


[From the Baltimore Sun] 
Now THE THIRD HOUSE GETS THE FARM BILLS 


A sensible farm program would aim to ac- 
complish several things. It would reduce 
or eliminate present mountainous surpluses 
of food paid for by the taxpayers and needed 
by noone. It would establish a price system 
that would tailor farm production to the de- 
mands of the market—thus preventing 
future surpluses. It would encourage mar- 
ginal farmers—who contribute to present 
surpluses while not making a decent living— 
to get out of farming. And it would provide 
devices for easing the blow and buffering 
hardships. 

The Benson farm program aims to do these 
things. Such a farm program is bound to be 
complicated and hard to understand in its 
details, But the farm bill as passed Monday 
by the Senate simply defies description. It 
is not a faithful legislative reflection of any 
sort of farm program. It is a senseless 
hodgepodge that would cure no present evils. 
The Senate voted for it 98 to 2. It did so, 
pretty clearly, out of disgust with its own 
work and a faith in the third house of our 
tri-cameral legislature. This is, of course, 
the conference committee, picked from both 
Senate and House and charged with recon- 
ciling differences between House and Senate 
versions of a given measure. 

Sometimes a conference committee has 
nothing more to do than iron out a few 
technical differences. At other times, such 
as the present, it receives as raw material 
bills that are so far apart, so confused, and 
so nearly irreconcilable that it must begin 
all over again. Conference committees do 
not always succeed in doing a good rewrite 


job. But in a surprising number of cases. 


when one or the other or both Houses have 
wound up in a hopeless snarl, they have 
succeeded in bringing back some logic and 
order into bills that have lost these qualities, 

We can only hope that the conference com- 
mittee on the farm bill will rise to the occa- 
sion, and the chances seem fairly good that 
it will. A bill such as that Passed by the 
Senate would almost certainly earn a Presi- 
dential veto. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
POSTPONING THE FARM PROBLEM 


The Senate has passed a patchwork farm 
bill which will do little to correct the basic 
ills afflicting American agriculture. The 
main measures requested by President Eisen- 
hower—a soil-bank plan and flexible price 
supports—were approved, but contradictory 
amendments neutralized them to a large 
extent. The bill still has to go to a Sen- 
ate-House conference and then be approved 
in final form by both Houses. 

The administration had sought to strike 
at an important root of the farm problem— 
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the existence of the giant crop surplus which 
not only costs the taxpayers a million dol- 
lars a day but permanently depresses the 
agricultural market. How can this surplus 
be reduced or eliminated without inflicting 
undue hardship on the farmers? ‘The Presi- 
dent wanted to cut down the acreage of basic 
crops by paying farmers to put a proportion 
of their lands into grass and conservation 
reserves. At the same time, flexible price 
supports would discourage farmers from pro- 
ducing the most abundant commodities. ` 

In the course of 19 days’ debate the Sen- 
ate tacked on 41 amendments, which took 
the heart out of this program by setting uP 
a variety of intricate, artificial dodges. For 
one thing, the Senators voted to set aside 
large percentages of the surplus in making 
price-support calculations—that is, they 
agreed to pretend that the surplus is sub- 
stantially smaller than it is so that the 
farmer can get a higher support price for the 
particular crop concerned. 

. They also approved two price plans for 
wheat and rice and dual parity for six basic 
crops, all intended to create loopholes in the 
flexible support system. 

Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, of Vermont, 4 
spekesman for the administration, called the 
bill “tortured and battered” and said there 
was enough in it to warrant a veto. It is, 
of course, extremely difficult to put together 
an all-embracing farm bill of this kind which 
would be satisfactory to everyone, particu- 
larly in an election year. The conflict of 
pressures and interests is tremendous, and 
the continued decline of farm income makes 
quick financial relief more attractive than 
long-term remedies. 

Thus, the solution of the farm problem 
has just been postponed. What Congress, 
like all Americans, must appreciate is that 
this is a national problem which calls for 4 
national approach. More than the surplus 
is involved. We shall have to develop & 
policy founded on a coordinated domestic 
and foreign trade program, more crop diver- - 
sification, research into new uses. That re- 
quires statesmanship, not the shallow par- 
tisanship in evidence now. : 


Celebration of Woodrow Wilson’s 


Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN.. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks,” I 
would like to include an article from the 
March issue of the Woodrow Wilson 
Centennial Newsletter. The scope and 
variety of celebrations in President Wil- 
son’s honor should lend encouragement 
to others who may wish to participate. 

The article follows: 

HUNDREDS OF WILSON PROGRAMS SCHEDULED 
IN UNITED STATES, ABROAD—STATES, CITIES, 
ScHOOLS, CLUBS, LIBRARIES ACTIVE 
Although only 2 months of the centennial 

year have passed, more than 300 programs 

and special events have been held or aré 


known to be scheduled in honor of Woodrow 
Wilson during 1956. 

Almost all of the 48 States, several United 
States Territories and foreign countries are 
participating in the celebration. z 

Twenty State governors, and those of 
Guam and Hawaii, have officially proclaimed 
1956 as the Wilson Centennial Year and re- 
quested the people of their areas to observe 


1956 


the centenary. So far 30 communities have 
established committees to arrange local 
Programs. 

Virginia, Wilson’s home State, and Staun- 

ton, his birthplace, have arranged numerous 
Special programs throughout the year. So 
have Wilmington, N. C., Atlanta and Augusta, 
Ga., and New Jersey, places where Wilson 
Spent many years of his life. 
. Thirty-six national organizations, repre- 
Senting almost as many facets of national 
life, are cooperating with the Commission in 
arranging events dedicated to Wilson. 

The Woodrow Wilson Foundation reports 
Mere than 110 libraries, including the Li- 
brary of Congress, have scheduled Wilson ex- 
hibits and 124 universities and colleges, led 
by Princeton where Wilson was president, 
have planned lecture series and seminars de- 
| Voted to study of the 28th President's con- 
tribution to the development of the Nation 
and world peace. 

Representatives of foreign countries, led by 
Sir Anthony Eden, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, have paid tribute to the enduring 
Significance of Wilson’s leadership. Several 
Countries are scheduling memorial events. 

Nearly a dozen new books on Wilson's life 
and works are scheduled for publication dur- 
ing the year. Professional and learned 
journals are publishing papers on Wilson. 
Several national magazines are preparing 
articles on Wilson. 

In addition to reporting news of centen- 
-Nial programs as they occur, the Nation’s 
Newspapers and radio and television stations 
and networks are devoting time and space 
to special Wilson programs and articles. In 
the first 6 weeks of the centennial, 141 news- 
eres featured editorials noting the centen- 

1. 


Churches in all sections of the country and 
at United States armed services posts 
throughout the world are holding memorial 
Services. 


The United States Needs More and Better 
Engineers, Warns Gen. Thomas D. 
White, United States Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF® NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the continuing increase in the 
technical abilities and achievements of 
the Soviet Union are of great concern 

an ever-growing body of informed 
Citizens in the United States today. It 

a problem that should be of concern 

0 each and every one of us, particularly 
Since the advance of Russian technology 
is not matched by the United States. 

is is particularly true insofar as this 
increase depends upon a growing body 
Of skilled technicians, scientists, and 
engineers. The Soviet Union has been 
8raduating vast numbers of highly 

Tained men in all these fields and, if 


Present indications are correct, will con- 


tinue to do so in the future. 

Many outstanding men in Government 
and in the sciences have pointed out the 
8rowing discrepancy, but as yet we have 
Gone little or nothing to overcome our 

vantage. In recent months, many 
men in leading industries have also at- 
tempted to alert the Nation to its dan- 
Ser in this field. The concern with this 


- to produce it at all. 
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problem shown by American industry is 
well illustrated by an editorial appear- 
ing in the General Electric News, a pub- 
lication issued in Trenton, N. J., by the 
home heating and cooling department 
of General Electric. I should like to 
include the editorial as a part of my 
remarks, both for the information of 
my colleagues and because of the in- 
trinsic value and interest of the edi- 
torial. It follows: 
DISMAL PROGRESS REPORT 


The United States needs more and better 

engineers and scientists to develop superior 
weapons for the Nation’s defense if we are 
to meet the threat of the U. S. S. R. ac- 
cording to Gen. Thomas D. White, Air Force 
Vice Chief of Staff. 
* The Soviet Union, General White warned 
in a recent nationwide address, has come 
from a period in which most of the popula- 
tion was illiterate to a point where their 
present output of scientists and engineers 
exceeds that of the United States, and they 
are now showing signs of technological ma- 
turity. Even though many of their spec- 
tacular successes have been the results of 
duplicating basic equipment taken from the 
free world nations, the Soviets have ac- 
complished many things that our experts 
said they could not do. Even more surpris- 
ing, some of the things the Russians were 
supposedly unable to do at all, they not 
only did, but did in a hurry. 

As examples of this, General White cited: 

The B—29—It was thought in this country 
that it would take the Reds 6 or 7 years to 
duplicate it. It took them 2. 

The jet engine—It was estimated it would 
be difficult to make a good copy of a British 
jet engine. Russia produced a better ver- 
sion of this engine in less than a year, 

The atom bomb—American experts pre- 
dicted that it would take from 6 to 10 years 
to produce a similar bomb, if they were able 
The Soviets rocked the 
world with a nuclear explosion in about 3 
years. 

General White said that this knowledge 
is evidence of the modern technology of 
the Soviets and the advances which are 
being made by them. America’s answer to 
this growing threat lies in “power for peace,” 
he said, and this power lies in having forces 
in being and in developing superior weapons 
systems which will keep the United States 
ahead of the enemy.—Planes Magazine. 


How Strong Are Conservationists? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Carmel (Calif.) 
Pine Cone of March 15, 1956: 


CONSERVATION ON THE MARCH 


(By C. Edward Graves, western representa- 
tive, National Parks Association) 


HOW STRONG ARE CONSERVATIONISTS? 


When a general has won an important mil- 
itary victory, he ‘calls his staff together to 
assess the results and to lay plans for the 
future. The strength of his present position 
is the matter of first importance. To over- 
estimate it would be fatal. To underesti- 
mate it would rob his army of many of the 
fruits of victory. 
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On March 1 the House of Representatives 
passed H. R. 9122, the Colorado River storage 
project bill, by a vote of 256-136. Echo Park 
Dam, which would have invaded Dinosaur 
National Monument and thus would have 
violated the National Park Service Act of 
1916, had been deleted from the bill. In- 
stead, by advance agreement between the 
promoters of the bill and the conservation 
forces of the country a statement was added 
to section 3 reading: “It is the intention of 
Congress that no dam or reservoir con- 
structed under the authorization of this act 
shall be within any national park or monu- 
ment.” 

On the basis of that statement the con- 
servation forces withdrew their opposition 
and remained neutral. They were sorry to 
see Glen Canyon Dam authorized, because 
this will ruin one of the finest and most 
accessible wilderness sections of the Colo- 
rado River, but it was not in a national park 
or monument and so they did not oppose it. 

In order to assess results it is nec to 
compare this vote with a test vote in the 
House taken last July, while Echo Park Dam 
was still in the bill. The Republican and 
Democratic whips conducted this on a con- 
fidential basis and therefore no results were 
announced officially. However Congressmen 
close to the situation have made a conserva- 
tive estimate that the bill at the time would 
have lost by a margin of some 50 to 60 votes. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the differ- 
ence between the two votes represents the 
present strength of the completely cooperat- 
ing conservation forces in influencing con- 
gressional legislation. Numerically it 
amounts to 170 or 180 votes. When a grave 
threat to the National Park System is posed, 
the House of Representatives can evidently 
be counted on at the present time to that 
extent in opposing it. 

Perhaps a popular vote on a conservation 
issue affords a still better estimate of the 
strength that conservationists have at the 
grassroots level. In New York State last 
November there was such an issue. Stated 
as simply as possible, it was a proposal to 
build Panther Mountain Dam in the Adiron- 
dack Forest Preserve, the cloest thing that 
New York State has to a national park. This 
involved voting on a constitutional amend- 
ment and was therefore a somewhat compli- 
cated issue. Most of the politicians of the 
State, including Governor Dewey and Sen- 
ator LEHMAN, were against the conserva- 
tionists. 

In spite of these odds the voters correctly 
assessed the situation and rose to the de- 
fense of their forest preserve in great num- 
bers. They won this popular vote by a 3-1 
margin. 

Two such impressive victories in 1 year 
should serve notice on the would-be de- 
spoilers of the public domain that the voters 
are strongly backing the combined conser- 
vation forces of the country. Plans are now 
being made to celebrate the 50th anniver- 
sary of President Theodore Roosevelt's first 
conservation conference held in 1908. The 
progress made in public awareness of con- 
servation problems since that time is truly 
remarkable. 


City Boy and 36 Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ÒF 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include an article which appeared 
in the This Week magazine in the New 
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York Herald Tribune of Sunday, March 
18, and which is a well deserved tribute 
to our colleague, Representative ANFUSO, 
who has sensed in his opportunity to 
serve on the Committee on Agriculture 
the potential of rendering great service 
to his constituents and to other resi- 
dents of consuming areas in the coun- 
try and who has brought to his work the 
energy and experience that he has 
gained in his many difficult assignments 
during peace and war. He has particu- 
larly distinguished himself in the inter- 
national problems that have arisen in 
the field of agriculture which is to be 
expected because of his intimate knowl- 
edge based on his extensive experience 
in foreign affairs. He has on a number 
of occasions been his country’s delegate 
to international conferences dealing 
with agricultural problems and has ap- 
plied to those assignments his deep and 
abiding concern in the welfare of his fel- 
low man. It is unfortunate that in the 
inserted article it will not be possible to 
include the pictures that were contained 
in the magazine of Representative AN- 
Fuso, his wife, and his five fine children, 
as well as the picture of his personal 
meeting, while on his recent FAO assign- 
ment, taken with His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII. I would suggest that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and the farmers 
and consumers of the country have ben- 
efited by Representative ANFUSO’s Sery- 
ice on his present committee. 

The article follows: 

Crry Boy AND 36 FARMERS 
(By Creighton Peet) 

The Agriculture Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives, which has 
been in the midst of the election-year farm 
battles, is traditionally made up of 37 dirt 
farmers. But the 84th Congress boasts 
something new—a big-city member to rep- 
resent the consumer. 

He is Democratic Representative Vicror 
L. Anruso, from Brooklyn’s heavily-popu- 
lated Eighth District. Last time he took. a 
breather from Washington, I went to visit 
him at his red-brick home on Bushwick Ave- 
nue to see how things were down on the 
farm committee. 

There is certainly little agricultural about 
Congressman ANFuSO's environment. Most 
of the plots of ground in his neighborhood 
have been cemented over; the Anfuso front 
yard has a pleasant growth of evergreens 
and holly. I was told, too, that the family 
grows a few vegetables at their Atlantic 
Highlands summer place. 

As for livestock, I found the only critter on 
the Bushwick Avenue ranch was Chiquita 
the Chihuahua, fed and watered by the 
children. These things hardly qualify ANFUsO 
as an agriculturalist, but this doesn’t mean 
he lacks interest. He has been intensively 
studying food production and distribution 
since he was assigned. to the committee in 
January 1955. He has even gone abroad for 
a meeting in Rome of the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 

“You want to see seven good reasons why 
I'm particularly interested in what the con- 
sumer pays for food?” he asked me. “Well, 
take a look.” He handed me the picture re- 
produced above—showing himself, his wife 
Francis and five children. If a bill he has 
introduced—with both Democratic and Re- 
publican support—is passed, the price of 
groceries for Mrs. Anfuso and the rest of us 


who live in cities could dro 5 to 10 percent 
in the years ahead. pes 


I discussed the bill with him in his tiny 
Office at the end of the hall on the first floor 
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of his house—a homey spot with a desk piled 
with law books, interspersed with children’s 
gear and a pile of fresh laundry in a cart. 

“The first thing I learned when I began to 
study the cost of food to city dwellers, partic- 
ularly those in New York, Mr. Anruso said, 
“was that the farmer gets only a small frac- 
tion of what the consumer pays. For exam- 
ple, he gets 2 cents for the wheat used in an 
18-cent loaf of bread. Only 50 percent of 
the money city people pay for the food goes 
to producing it and bringing it to the city 
line. The other 50 percent goes for trans- 
portation -and distribution within the city. 

“One reason is that in many of our cities 
we have such extremely poor marketing facil- 
ities. Here in New York a great proportion 
of the fruits and vegetables consumed in 
the five boroughs has, for generations, been 
coming into the Washington Street market- 
ing area. Today this is a horribly congested 
17 square blocks, with ancient markets on 
land valued at around $1 million a block. 

“Obviously this is pretty expensive real 
estate on which to store oranges, potatoes, 
melons, or broccoli for a few hours until buy- 
ers pick them up—particularly since only 
the ground floors and basements are. used 
for this purpose.” 

YOU DON’T HAVE TO MILK A COW 


The Anfuso marketing bill simply offers to 
loan money to cities to build or relocate mar- 
kets. It is not concerned with picking the 
actual locations of markets, although the 
committee would approve the sites chosen 
before granting loans. Personally, Mr. AN- 
Fuso has no preference as to where our new 
central market might be located. All he 
knows is that if our produce cost less to bring 
on'its final 3 er 4 miles to your table, it 
should be cheaper. 

“Being appointed to the Agriculture Com- 
mittee certainly was an education for me,” 
Brooklyn’s nondirt Congressman commented. 

“Some of the people in my district didn’t 
know what to think and asked, ‘Why do you 
want to get mixed up with a bunch of 
farmers?’ 

“But I have found it very profitable, very 
helpful. I have friendly relationships with 
other members of the committee, and 
learned much from them about the special 
problems in their States.” 

But if Brooklynites were surprised to find 
their Congressman on a committee with a lot 
of farmers, a still bigger surprise was handed 
the 1,365,670 readers of Capper’s Farmer, 
a genuine, down-to-earth farm publication, 
for in a recent issue Mr. ANFUSO had an ar- 
ticle—Why I Voted for High Price Supports, 

Right off, the author admits he couldn't 
tell a field of soybeans from clover, and that 
he was in Congress “to look after the down- 
town workingman and his family, who need 
abundant food at reasonable prices.” 

Mr. ANFUso wrote that he had been asked 
what he knew about farming, and that he 
had answered, “You don't have to milk a 
cow to recognize dairy trouble. 

“Another thing I learned early in my study 
of farm problems was that if the cost of a 
certain food goes way out of reach, the 
chances are the farmer is receiving very little, 
if any, of this increase. Whenever I speak to 
groups in which housewives are included, I 
always remind them of this, It isn't fair to 
blame the farmer.” 


LOST: ONE DISTRICT 


Mr. ANFUso has lived in the Bushwick sec- 
tion since he was 9, when his family ar- 
rived from Sicily. His public career dates 
almost from his graduation from Brooklyn 
Law School (then St. Lawrence University) 
in 1927. In the 1930’s he formed the Citizens’ 
Welfare Association to help depression-hit 
Brooklynites and the Italian Board of Guard- 
ians to aid delinquent children. In 1943 he 
went overseas to serve with the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services (OSS) in the Mediterranean 
Theater, 
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After the war he became a special assistant 
to the Commissioner of Immigration. In 
1946, he organized a letter-writing campaign 
which resulted in 250,000 letters from 
America to Italy urging Italians to yote anti- 
Communist in a critical election. 

Mr. ANFuSso is known to his constituents 
as “Judge,” because of a term he served as @ 
city magistrate. This is only his second term 
in Congress. He was elected in 1950, but in 
1952 his district disappeared in a reappor- 
tionment. This didn’t faze Mr. Anruso. He 
ran in the new district in 1954 and was 
elected. 


. Tribute to a Lady 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the people of the Panhandle of Texas 
were saddened this week by the death of 
one of our great and loved pioneer wom- 
en, Mrs. Olive King Dixon. Mrs. Dixon 
spanned the years between the days of 
the buffalo, the covered wagon, the In- 
dian wars to the building of jet planes 
and atomic energy. She was one of the 
builders of the West; she was among 
those who made our great traditions in 
Texas and in America. The editorial 
tribute to this great lady in the Amarillo 
Daily News is, in part, a tribute to all the 
brave and gracious pioneer women of 
Texas as well as all those in other States 
who made the America we know and love: 
In the spirit of such a tribute to the pio- 
neers, I include the editorial under leave 
to extend my remarks: 

TRIBUTE TO A LADY 

There are so few left who can really re- 
member when the whir of wild turkey wings 
was a hum on the river breaks. When the 
native plum trees were a cloud of white edg~ 
ing the creek beds. When the prairie grass 
was thickly waving against the far horizon. 
When the Llano Estacado was as fresh and 
new as coin from the Denver mint. 

There are so few left who really know the. 
awesome wideness of the range country, 2D 
the little communities of men and women 
who were pioneering a wide and not to? 
friendly country who could remember th® 
thrill of the first piano in first parlor of # 
brand new town of the first school, and the 
first church, and the all other firsts that were 
to be the tendons on which a community 
fleshed up. 

But Olive King, native to Roanoke County. 
Va., could remember all of these wind- 
spent, sunswept days when men began 
climb the escarpments that guarded tbe 
high plains of Texas and to tame this land 
to their use, Because she married a ma 
much older than herself, who had know? 
even an earlier day when the thundering ro! 
of the buffalo hooves was broken by the shrill 
cries of the Indian hunters, Olive King Dixo” 
dool remember the memories of even olde 

ays. 

It is difficult to believe that when the sP'¥ 
little woman died here Saturday night on! 
the span of her lifetime separated tP® 
sprawling industrial plants of the Nort? 
Plains from the wide empty land of g*#** 
and buffalo and Indian. 

She was as typical of the women who really 
brought civilization to the frontier as if 5»° 
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had been a prototype. She raised children 
‘to sturdy manhood and womanhood. She 
taught school. She planted trees and flow- 
ers. She added to the stream of culture 
by laboriously gathering the stories from the 
men who were there at the beginning, the 
folklore as well as the fact, and set them 
down for later generations to read. 

She. was no embattled club woman striv- 
ing for rights or crusading for reforms. She 
remained to the last breath of her life exactly 
What she was at the beginning—vVirginia 
Sentlewoman whose business was womanly 
business; making a home; raising a family; 
Paying decent homage to the continuity of 
human affairs by keeping the records of her 
8eneration for those who came a little after; 
jerking up the younger generation from 
time to time on their manners and morals. 
(You see, we were under her somewhat strict 
eye here in the Daily News city room, and we 


the mark of certain civilities that Vir-_ 


Sinia gentlewomen take for granted.) 
It didn’t occur to Mrs. Dixon that there 
Was a time in life when one wasn’t supposed 
80 about the strict duty of living. She 
Came to her desk nearly every day, missing 
Only a few when the weather was too buffet- 
g for 83-year-old bones. Neither did it 
Cccur to her that every day wasn’t a bless- 
ing and source of sheer enjoyment. She was 
Making plans on the day of her death for the 
annual luncheon attended by spelling bee 
champions of the Golden Spread, where as 
Usual she’ would tell the youth of that first 
Schoolhouse where she taught in what is 
now Hutchinson County. f 
She was not unique—that, we think, was 
pike Dixon's greatest charm. She was only 
Mbodiment of the many virtues that Ameri- 
can pioneer women brought to the frontier. 
Ose virtues, translated into this age, are a 
of American women who too will bridge 


this day, shortly to be the-past, with the 
future, L. E. 


Hon. William A. Dawson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. M:CORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


of tt; MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
e greatest Americans of all time, and 
tin inly of this trying era, is our dis- 
Thin shed colleague and friend from 
py Mr. Dawson. He is the first 
any Tican of his race to be chairman of 
Congrmmittee in either branch of the 
gress ess of the United States. Con- 
chai man WILLIAM A. Dawson is the 
mittee a of the important House Com- 
enjo on Government Operations. He 
Se the deep respect and confidence 

on teendship of not only his colleagues 
leagues committee, but of all his col- 
He is S in the House of Representatives. 
Man Not only a great man, but a good 
Noble He stands for every ideal that is 
SON, wind Uplifting. Congressman DAW- 
More ri banderstanding mind has done 
dices th rush aside barriers and preju- 
my tee as anyone I know gunins 

servi 

the Uni Py pi ce e Congress o 
in fa Sy illustration of the deep respect, 
Dawson affection, that I have for BILL 
Blst Cor I mention the fact that in the 
Control wees when my party again took 
of the House, and being senior 
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to Congressman Dawson on the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, I stepped 
aside; as a result of which, being next in 
line in point of seniority, he became 
chairman of this important committee. 
In addition to that, and with pride, I 
remained a member of the committee, 
and have been a member of the commit- 
tee ever since, to show the pleasure and 
the happiness that I derive in serving un- 
der him as my chairman. 


In the New York Times of March 18, 
1956, there appeared a very fine and de- 
serving news item relating to our dis- 
tinguished friend. It is with pleasure 
that I include the news item appearing in 
the New York Times of March 18, 1956, 
in my remarks: 

DAWSON LAUDED FOR LEADERSHIP—ILLINOIS 

REPRESENTATIVE, 70, Is ESTEEMED FOR ROLE 

IN HELPING RACE RELATIONS 


WASHINGTON, March 12.—Because of the 
flow of headlines he creates, many people 
over the country have the idea that Repre- 
sentative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., must be 
the most important and influential Negro in 
Congress. , The Manhattan Democrat is not. 
The contest is far from close. 

That honor belongs to Representative WIL- 
LIAM L. Dawson, Democrat, of Illinois, whose 
successful career on Capitol Hill seemingly 
ought to be more of an example nationally 
than it is in the matter of promoting good 
race relations. 

Representative Dawson, who will, be 70 
years old April 26, probably has more politi- 
cal power than any other member of his race 
in the United States. He is the first Negro 
chairman of a major committee of the Con- 
gress since Reconstruction days. He heads 
the House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. He is vice chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. He is undisputed po- 
litical boss of the five Chicago south side 


~ wards that make up his congressional dis- 


trict. He is a respected and popular Member 
of the House. 

The Illinois Representative is as strong in 
his support of civil-rights bills that come 
before the House as nearly all southern Mem- 
bers of the House are strong in opposing 
them. But more than most northern and 
big city Representatives, Mr. Dawson under- 
stands his colleagues from the South and he 
keeps whatever differences there are in their 
views and interests on a high, impersonal 
level. 

He never questions the motives of those 
opposed to civil-rights bills or issues angry 
challenges and demands that the Congress or 
the White House do this or that, or else. Mr. 
Dawson is too much of a gentleman to criti- 
cize his two Negro colleagues—Mr. POWELL 
and Representative CHARLES C. Diccs, Demo- 
crat, of Michigan, for their heated remarks 
on the floor. 

But his distaste for the intolerant, nega- 
tive approach in speechmaking is clear in his 
explanation: “I use speeches only as an arti- 
san does his stones—to build something. I 
don’t talk just to show off.” 

When Mr. Dawson does speak his col- 
leagues listen. More than any other one 
man, he was responsible for the defeat in 
1951 of a draft law provision that would have 
allowed inductees to choose whether they 
would serve in a segregated unit. Reminding 
the House that he had been gassed and 
wounded in World War I, Mr. Dawson said, 
“If there is one place in America where 
there should not be segregation, that place 
is in the armed services, among those who 
fight for this country.” 

STICKS TO THE MERITS 


Mr. Dawson does not often argue or plead 
his case as a Negro. He sticks to the merits 
and assumes that his contentions will be 
considered on a man-to-man or person-to- 
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person basis. He stands up for his rights, 
but is not belligerent. about it. He does not 
ridicule or abuse those who disagree with 
him. 

Such respect and regard for his colleagues, 
naturally, has resulted in widespread respect 
and regard for Representative Dawson. Some 
of his stanchest friends in the House are- 
from the South. A nonsouthern Representa- 
bd found this out the hard way back in 

When the Democrats took control of the 
8ist Congress in 1948, Representative DAW- 
SON was by seniority in line to become chair- 
man of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. A jealous colleague tried to enlist 
the backing of southerners on the committee 
in a move to bypass Mr. Dawson. The south- 
erners to a man rejected the suggestion. 
They felt not only that Mr. Dawson was en- 
titled to the chairmanship, but that he also 
was better qualified for leadership than the 
man who had tried to incite racial prejudice 
for self-advantage. Mr. Dawson’s record as 
chairman has justified this confidence, 


Woodrow Wilson Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include two articles from 
the Woodrow Wilson Centennial News- 
letter of February and March, respec- 
tively. These articles show the encour- 
aging response, from all over the coun- 
try, to the Centennial Commission’s in- 
vitation to participate in this celebration 
honoring a great American: 


COMMISSION ASKS Mayors To Form WILSON 
CENTENNIAL COMMITTEES : 


The mayors of all American cities of 5,000 
population or over have been asked by the 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial Commission to 
appoint committees to plan and coordinate 
Wilson centennial programs in their commu- 
nities. 

In a letter to more than 2,400 mayors, the 
Commission noted that it had been estab- 
lished by the Congress for the purpose of de- 
veloping suitable plans for the observance of 
the centennial and to invite all of the people 
of the United States to join therein. 

The Commission pointed out that many 
observances being planned throughout the 
Nation are concerned with Wilson as world 
statesman, President, Commander in Chief, 
educator, or spiritual leader, and suggested 
to the mayors that they might find particu- 
larly valuable committee members in local 
groups whose interests parallel these sub- 
jects—as political science and international 
relations for the first; patriotic groups for 
the second; school and library people for the 
third; and church leaders for the fourth. 

The mayors and their committees will be 
furnished with the Commission’s Handbook 
of Information and Program Suggestions to 
be published this month. They will also be 
informed of the activities of national organ- 
izations also invited by the Commission to 
cooperate in the centennial in order that 
local committees can coordinate these ac- 
tivities in their communities and draw upon 
the local chapters of these groups for partici- 
pation in communitywide programs. 

Plans in the various communities will be- 
reported in the Newsletter as information 
concerning them is received by the Commis- 
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sion. All committees are asked to keep the 
Commission informed in order that the Com- 
mission can be of the greatest possible as- 
sistance to the various communities. 


TWENTY STATES MARK CENTENNIAL—THIRTY 
CITIES APPOINT WILSON PROGRAM COMMIT- 
TEES 
Twenty-two governors of States and Terri- 

tories and 30 mayors of United States cities 
have responded to the Woodrow Wilson Cen- 
tennial Commission’s request to call upon 
the people in their jurisdictions to partici- 
pate in centennial observances. 


The 22.governors have issued proclama- 
tions officially designating 1956 as the cen- 
tennial year, and the 30 mayors have ap- 
pointed centennial committees to organize 
programs in their areas. Other governors 
and mayors informed the Commission that 
they will take similar action but have not 
done so as yet. 


Following is a list of the States whose gov- 
ernors have issued Wilson centennial procla- 
mations and a list of the cities which have 
_ established - Wilson committees and the 
names and addresses of the committee chair- 


men designated. ae 
STA 


Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Ilinois, Indi- 
ana, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Guam, Hawaii. 

CITIES 


Alexander City, Ala., J. C. Henderson; 
Ashland, Ky.; Atlanta, Ga., Curtis H. Bryant, 
404 Connally Building; Augusta, Ga., Hugh 
Grant, Country Club Apartments; L. S. 
Moody, care of Chamber of Commerce, Post 
Office Box 901; Columbia, S. C., S. L. Latimer, 
Jr., editor and publisher, The State; Frank- 
lin, N. H., Basil Broadhurst; Goldsboro, N. C., 
Col, George E. Hood and Col. John D. Langs- 
ton; Great Falls, Mont., Leo E. Aumell, 210 
30th Street, N.; Greeley, Colo., John R. P. 
Wheeler, 809 Ninth Street; Hackensack, N. J., 
Emil M. Wulster, People’s Trust Co. Building; 
Henderson, Ky.,-Odie Duncan; Irvington, 
N. J.; Kings Mountain, N. C., K. E. Morrison, 
East Gold Street; Linden, N J., A. J. Frankel, 
605 South Wood Avenue; Long Branch, 
N. J.; Martinsburg, W. Va., Wilson P. Sperow; 
Mayfield, Ky., C. N. Apperson; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Middletown, Conn., Prof. Wilbert C. 
Snow, 473 Newfield Street; Newton, Mass., 
Harold T. Pilsbury; Ottumwa, Iowa, J. B. 
Mincks, R. F. D. 1; Phoenixville, Pa., Daniel 
J. C. O’Donnell, 117 South Main Street; Rob- 
binsdale, Minn., Richard Parish, 4101 Quail 
Avenue, N.; Salem, Va., Benjamin E. Chap- 
man, 21614 East Main Street; Seattle, Wash., 
Harry J. Martin, care of Washington Athletic 
Club, Seattle 11; Spartansburg, S. C., W. C. 
Herbert, 136 Ponce de Leon Avenue; Stam- 
ford, Conn., Mary Louise Alexander; 
Whittier, Calif.; Wilmington, Del., Harland 
A. Carpenter, head, Wilmington Institute 
Free Library, Rodney Square; Wilmington, 
N. C., Mrs. T. D. Love, Post Office Box 1035. 


Gold Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THÉ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Wednesday, March 21, 1956 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Ca- 
nadian Government announcement yes- 


terday that it is going on a free-gold 
market places the question squarely up 
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to the United States whether it wants 
to stand on the sidelines alone or wheth- 
er it wants to follow. the free-market 
lead of the other nations. 

Those of us who are interested in do- 
mestic mineral production have been 
pressing for this action for some time. 
The present price of gold precludes the 
mining of any low-grade ore, resulting 
in the wasting of our gold resources. 

For the past 20 years the price of gold 
has been pegged by the Federal Govern- 
ment at $35 an ounce. This means that 
only the most efficient mines could even 
remain in operation, to say nothing of 
making a profit for its stockholders. 

The time has come when the United 
States must immediately reevaluate its 
policy. It must. either increase the 


pegged price or provide- for a free’ 


market. 


The New Isolationism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
insert in the Recorp an editorial in the 
Detroit (Mich.) News of March 19, 1956, 
which clearly states both the lack of 
need for the so-called Bricker amend- 
ment, and the great danger inherent in 
that constitutional monstrosity: 


BrRIcKER AMENDMENT, AMENDED: THE NEW “ 


ISOLATIONISM 

Senator Bricker is back with a new and 
neater constitutional amendment to save 
the United States from combined folly of 
the President, the Senate and the Supreme 
Court. The President has agreed to talk 
over the proposal soon and Senator BRICKER 
feels sure he won't be able to find any objec- 
tions.. Objections, however, are not really 
hard to find and are far from trivial. 

The 1956 version as édited by Senator 
DIRKSEN reads as follows: “A provision of a 
treaty or other international agreement 
which conflicts with any provision of this 
Constitution shall not be of any force or 
effect.” End of amendment. 

On the surface this seems to mean abso- 
lutely nothing. The Supreme Court has 
always held that no treaty is valid which 
conflicts with the Constitution. .It has never 
before seemed. necessary to amend the Con- 
stitution with a provision that it shall not 
be violated by the officers sworn to uphold 
it. And of course it is not necessary now. 
Senator Bricker and his friends are not such 
fools or innocents as to waste their time and 
political reputations on making a change 
that changes nothing. 

The trick is in three little words: “any 
provision of.” Leave them out and the pro- 
hibition against a treaty that conflicts with 
the Constitution becomes redundant non- 
sense. The effect of including them, Senator 
Bricker has explained with a candor that 
belies his more usual pretense of haying 
nothing at all revolutionary in mind. 

The object is to clear the way for repeal 
by interpretation of one of the provisions of 
article VI which makes treaties the “supreme 
law of the land * * * anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” The Bricker 
amendment would reduce treaties to the 
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status of ordinary laws subject to precisely 
the same constitutional tests as congres- 
sional legislation. 

The amendment would have invalidated 
the treaty with Canada for the control of 
migratory birds and would logically prevent 
any treaty which encroached in any way on 
the legislative powers of the several States. 
This, of course, is precisely its purpose. AS 
such it would shackle American foreign pol- 
icy in ways which we have successfully 
avoided for nearly 170 years. It would do 
so in the name of wholly imaginary dangers 
and in the service of the new isolationism. 


Corporate Profits Shoot Up 30 Percent 
While Farm Income Falls 30 Percent 
Under Eisenhdwer Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Capital Times, of Madison, 
Wis., contained a very interesting and 
revealing editorial in its issue of March 
19, 1956, on corporation profits and farm 
income. The full text of the editorial 
and a table of corporation profits are as 
follows: 

Within the past fortnight the United 
States Department of Agriculture reported 
that farm income for the year 1955 
fallen off more than a billign dollars from 
the previous year. In the past 4 years farm 
income has dropped more than a billion & 
year and this year is expected to be no ex- 
ception. 

: In adjoining columns we reprint a table 
from the Wall Street Journal, which shows 
how the large corporations of the country 
are faring during this period of gathering de- 
pression in the farm economy. The table 
shows that 714 firms averaged a 30 percent 
increase in earnings over 1954. This is ap- 
proximately how much farm income has de- 
clined under the Eisenhower administration. 

The First National City Bank of New York 
recently reported. on 2,439 corporations, 
showing an increase of 26 percent over 1954. 
Taken alone, manufacturing corporations 
showed an increase of 31 percent in the First 
National City Bank’s survey. 

These surveys help us to understand what 
the Republicans are talking about as they 
roar into the 1956 campaign under the slogan 
of peace and prosperity. It is not hard to 
see who is getting the big slice of “pros- 
perity, Wages are only 14 percent. Farm in- 
come is down 80 percent. 

Corporation stockholders received ~moré 
money from dividends,;in the second half 
of 1955 than all of the farmers in the country 
received from farming. 


One of the remarkable things about cor- 
porate earnings is that they have incre 
regularly under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, even when business has fallen off. For 
example, 1954 was a year of business reces“ 
sion, though the one-party press, which now 
blandly refers to that recession, vigorously 
denied its existence in that election year. 

In that year corporate giants such as Gen 
eral Motors, Du Pont, and others showed ® 
sharp decline in sales, in some cases W 
over 30 percent. But earnings in that yea 
increased over 30 percent for those same com 
panies, 

That prosperity for the corporations Was 
made possible by the Eisenhower tax pro 


ig 


1956 


gram. The expiration of the excess-profits 
tax alone accounted for additional millions 
in net profits over the previous year. Other 
tax favors were handed out in the gigantic 
giveaway that has come to be known as the 
Tich man’s tax law, which was drafted by 
big business for big business and passed by 
the Republican Congress. 


7 
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There is no question about the genius of 
the Eisenhower administration in finding 
ways for big business to make profits, even 
in recession years. Some of that genius 
ought to be called upon to do something for 
the Nation’s farmers before their plight 
causes a general economic. collapse in this 
country. 


Corporate profits zoom 30 percent in 1955 
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Eorpa 
change 
1055 1954 from year 
“ ago 

encase $39, 331, 000, $28, 137, 000 Up jb: 

ae, Sy 193, 447, 000 193, 104, 000 Up 0. 
SedaSoead 1, 856, 545, 000 1, 126, 543, 000 Up 64.8 
EN 383, 374, 000 279, 672, 000 Up 37.1 
eats ane 46, 864, 000 45, 094, 000 Up 3.9 
APT ayy 75, 296, 000 63, 387, 000 Up 18.8 
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BAIN RAA 149, 669, 000 109, 378, 000 Tp 36.8 
ite tt tes 183, 614, 000 174, 622, 000 Up 5.1 
se ENE 148, 482, 000 124, 245, 000 Up 19.5 
1, 039, 609, 000 604, 850, 000 Up 71.9 
28, 478, 000 24, 713, 000 Up 15.3 
266, 523, 000 162, 273, 000 Up 64.2 
29, 081, 000 25, 356, 000 Up 14.7 
a. 95, 746, 000 76, 968, 000 Up 24.4 
a ale 1, 576, 156, 000 1, 341, 400, 000 Up 17.5 
ea tee 177, 908, 000 139, 329, 000 Up 27.7 
aah ee! » 82, 690, 000 70, 884,000 | - Up 16.6 
Tees ae 56, 415, 000 36, 073, 000 Up 56.4 
tte Fone 214, 911, 000 164, 708, 000 Up 30.5 
top rocket 20, 778, 000 16, 047, 000 Up 29.5 
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DERT R 170, 458, 000 145, 951, 000 Up 16.8 
AU ee } 130, 770, 000 118, 754, 000 Up 10.1 
AAN 806, 878, 900 644, 168, 000 Up 25.2 
PEL SSE i 9, 275, 811,000:| 6, 973, 006, 000 Up 33.0 
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eae SS 856, 666, 000 649, 936, 000 Up 31.8 
EAE] 11, 252, 301, 000 | 8, 614, 419, 000 Up 30.6 


Source: Wall Street Journal. 


Leave the Farm, Eisenhower Aid Says 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, some 
new light has been shed on the Eisen- 

Ower-Benson farm policy as the result 
Of a speech made by the President’s eco- 
nomic adviser. Our only question is 
Whether his prediction is the result of 
Present policies or the reason for present 
Policies, 

Under the unanimous consent of my 
polleagues, I insert in the Recor the fol- 
io report from the Minneapolis 

Orning Tribune of March 20: 

Hauge FORESEES ABSORPTION OF SMALL FARMS 


(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


nw ASINGTON.—President Eisenhower's eco- 
pas adviser Monday told a group of Iowa 
ate college students it is inevitable the 
ll farms should fade from the scene. 
i ponbriel Hauge, administrative assistant to 
dente cident, met with the group of stu- 
Co sponsored by the National Student 
uncil of the YWCA and YMCA. 
pina aka talk on an insight to the eco- 
her c life of our Nation, prompted a num- 
Miaai questions on the farm problems of the 
le West. 
Tuatai Reinhart, general secretary of the 
A at Iowa State college, stated that al- 


though many Iowa farmers are in relatively 
good financial condition, “there are many 
small farmers with their back to the wall.” 
Reinhart asked Hauge the administration’s 
position on this problem. 

Hauge declared it is inevitable the small 
farms will be absorbed by larger farms þe- 
cause of technical progress. 

He explained he is from Minnesota and 
has some grasp of the economic problems in 
the farm area of the Middle West. 

He also told the group he has a friend on 
a farm in northern Missouri who complained 
he is being crowded out by the current cost- 
price squeeze on farmers. 

“I have advised him to leave the farm, 
and to go to work in a caterpillar factory,” 
Hauge said. 


Florida Paper Declares South Will Not 


Bow to Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


oF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD an article appearing in the Nashville 
Banner on March 20, 1956, under the 
heading, What Others Say, and enti- 
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tled “Florida Paper Declares South Will 
Not Bow to Force,” which previously ap- 
peared in the St. Petersburg Independ- 
ent, St. Petersburg, Fla. This is an ex- 
cellent article with reference to the man- 
ifesto recently signed by southern Mem-. 
bers of Congress: 


FLORIDA PAPER DECLARES SouTH WILL Nor 
Bow TO FORCE 


The manifesto pledging nearly 100 south- 
ern Members of Congress to exercise every 
lawful means to reverse the Supreme 
Court edict against school segregation ob- 
viously was not conceived as a plan of action. 

Instead it is a declaration of constitu- 
tional principles concisely setting forth the 
beliefs of the great majority of the people 
of the South. As such it is a clear. warn- 
ing to northern politicians, the National 
Association for the Advancement of the Col- 
ored People, and similar groups that the 
South will not be forced or browbeaten into 
foregoing its customs and traditions over- 
night. i 

It is to be hoped that the document will 
have the effect of lessening the pressure— 
which at times has paralleled the fanatical 
zeal of the old-time abolitionists—and per- 
mit the Southern States to work out their 
own racial problems. Already the crusading 
effort of outside pressure groups has severely 
damaged the good racial relations the en- 
lightened people of the South have built up 
over many years. Further agitation and 


. pressure can do nothing but create addi- 


tional violence and further disintegration of 
racial relations. i 

The manifesto makes it amply clear that 
the South does not accept the Court’s po- 
liticaly inspired decree as the law of the 
land and that it has no intention whatever 
of integrating its schools at the present time. 

Fortunately there is some hope that some 
of the prominent antisegregationists are be- 
ginning te realize ending segregation in- 
volves far more than the mere process of 
enforcing a Court order. In a recert issue 
of Life magazine, famed southern novelist, 
William Faulkner, a confirmed antisegrega- 
tionist on moral grounds, warns the North 
against further pressure. “If we,” he writes, 
“+ * * are compelled by the simple threat 
of being trampled if we don’t get out of 
the way, to vacate that middle where we 
have worked to help the Negro improve con- 
ditions—compelled to move for the reason 
that no middle any longer exists—we will 
have to make a new Choice. And this time 
the underdog will not be the Negro, since 
he, the Negro, will now be a segment of 
the topdog, and so the underdog will be 
that white embattled minority who are our 
blood and kin.” 

Similarly Life magazine, which in the 
past has frequently lashed the South on the 
segregation issue, now warns against push- 
ing integration too rapidly. Says a Life 
editorial: 

“Amid the excitement of episodes like the 
Lucy affair we sometimes forget that the 
supremacy of law, in our Republic, has al- 
ready worked a profound revolution. Since 
World War II alone it has brought them a 
long way toward the economic equality so 


. long denied—the rights to equal jobs, and 


to skills. With that has come better hous- 
ing and a rising living standard so that 16 , 
million United States Negroes now earn an 
annual income of $16 billion (prosperous 
Canada’s 15.7 million people earn about $20 
billion) .” 

But despite this small recognition from 
the ranks of the antisegregationists that 
the South may have some good arguments 
on its side there are forces that assume that 
the problem is so simple it can be changed 
overnight by forceful backing of the Court's 
edict. In other words, if the South refuses 
to forgo its customs and traditions imme- 
diately, then the South must be punished. 

If these forces persist then we may well 
see the beginning of intersectional strife 
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which will weaken this Nation from within 
and pull it down to level of immorality and 
decadence which has engulfed the once- 
great French nation. e 
“This unwarranted exercise of power by 
‘the Court contrary to the Constitution, is 
‘creating chaos and confusion in the States 
principally affected. It is destroying the 
‘amicable relations between the white and 
Negro races that has been created through 
90 years of patient effort by the good people 
of both races. It has planted hatred and 
suspicion where there has been heretofore 
friendship and understanding.” 
We agree with those who strive through 
- educational efforts and mutual understand- 
ing to improve the living standards of our 
Negro citizens and to ease the friction that 
exists between the two races. But the spirit 
of brotherhood cannot be inculcated by rash 
court decisions and force. These can only 
result in violence, hatred, and bloodshed. 
It is to be hoped that the manifesto of 
the southern Members of Congress will 
awaken the northern politicians and the 
pressure groups to the realization of serious- 
ness of consequences if they insist in press- 
ing their crusade. 


Change of Desegregation Decision by 
Lawful Means Is Improbable 


"EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
T include herein an excellent editorial ap- 
pearing in the Houston Post of March 
15, 1956, entitled “Change of Desegrega- 
tion Decision by Lawful Means Is Im- 
probable?’ This editorial might well be 
termed “the appeal to reason and logic.” 
It is an editorial of this kind which rises 
above emotionalism or sectionalism, and 
contributes toward solution and unity 
rather than division and disunity. Edi- 
torials of this type richly deserve com- 
mendation. 

CHANGE OF DESEGREGATION DECISION BY LAW- 
FUL MEANS Is IMPROBABLE 


Precisely what southern Members of Con- 
gress think they will accomplish construc- 
tively by their attack on the United States 
Supreme Court other than win votes in their 
respective bids for reelection this year in 
their home States, is as vague as their mani- 
festo itself. Do they honestly think that by 
denunciation and dissent they can intimi- 
date a majority of the present members of 
the Court into reversing their position on 
racial segregation? Or, do they think that 
they can win enough support from the rest 
of the country to change the Constitution 


in such a way that the 14th amendment, in © 


effect, would be repealed? The action of the 
southern lawmakers can be appraised only in 
political terms. Undoubtedly one objective 
was to influence the stand to be taken by 
the Democratic Party on civil rights in this 
year’s presidential campaign. 

The southerners, however, are rushing onto- 
dangerous ground, and there is a very real 
risk that their action will backfire disas- 
trously. The attitude of a majority of the 
American people toward the Supreme Court 
and their resentment of any attack on it was 
demonstrated only a few years ago during 
the court-packing attempt of another ad- 
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ministration. Southerners were in the van- 
guard of those who rallied to defend the 
Court against political pressures. 

The declaration which the southern Mem- 
bers of Congress signed avowed a determina- 
tion to resist implementation of the Court’s 
segregation decisions by all lawful means, 
but it failed to state what lawful means 
exist. The fact is that the only lawful 
means are to get 36 of the 48 States to agree 
to change the Constitution, to convince a 
majority of the present members of the 
Court that they were wrong in their in- 
terpretation of the Constitution or to change 
the membership of the Court in such a way 
that a majority will reverse the recent seg- 
regation decisions. Any honestly realistic 
person knows that the prospects of bringing 
any of these changes about is so remote as 
to be improbable... 

Texans can hold up their heads with pride 
that only 4 of their 24 Members of Congress 
have become parties to the instrument. The 
fact that most declined to sign it does not 
mean that they agree with the wisdom or 
the soundness of the Supreme Court's deci- 
sions. It does mean that they realize that 
“the South’s problems cannot be worked out 
by actions which inflame emotions, encour- 
age violence and invite retaliation in the 
form of racial legislation. 

Any minority group, white southerners no 
less than members of the Negro race, will 
accomplish more in winning acceptance of 
their views if they practice reason, restraint, 
and forbearance. The reasons given by the 
Texas Members of Congress who refused to 
sign the manifesto are those of honorable, 
sober, experienced, and reasonable men and 
should be respected as such. Some of those 
who signed the document were moved by 
equally honorable convictions. But the lan- 
guage and tone of the document was unfor- 
tunate and ‘unwise. < 


Visit to the Capitol of Men From District 
13, United Steelworkers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR . 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week, a group of 32 men from district 
13, United Steelworkers of America, vis- 
ited the Capitol in conjunction with their 
classwork on Federal legislative pro- 
cedure. : 


I had the privilege of welcoming them 
on Monday morning, at which time we 
discussed the passing of legislation and 
the many other ramifications involved 
on how a bill becomes a law. These 
members then attended a full session of 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, of which I am a member, 
and left for a noon luncheon where we 
all had the pleasure of hearing a-talk 
by Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 
The Secretary remained with us for a 
question-and-answer period, and I am 
sure the men enjoyed quizzing him on 
labor legislation and receiving Mr. Mit- 
chell’s frank and interesting replies. 

The afternoon session included a tour 
of the House of Representatives. From 
there we proceeded to the Senate and 
met with Senators EDWARD E. MARTIN and 
JaMES H. Durr. The legislative group 
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were hosts at a dinner in the evening 
where brief talks were made by me and 
my colleagues from the western Pennsyl- 
vania districts, Representatives KELLEY 
and MORGAN. 

To me, the steelworkers, railroaders, 
and others who took part in this study 
have made a distinct contribution to the 
principles of our form of government. 
By familiarizing themselves with legis- 
lative procedure, they have become bet- 
ter equipped to adjudge the problems 
connected with the making of Federal 
laws. At the same time they have ac- 
quired information which can be passed 
along to the advantage of their families, 
fellow workmen, friends, and neighbors. 

I recommend that this visit be made 
known wherever possible to various labor, 
business, civic, and other organizations 
which may follow the example of this 
group in finding out just how our Gov- 
ernment functions. I am sure we will 
have a better informed citizenry. 

As far as I am able to determine, this 
is the first time that any group of this 
type has undertaken such a beneficial 
project, and to further record this event 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include 
the names of the gentlemen who partici- 
pated: 

FROM CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA, 

1. Mr. Kenneth ‘L. Bender, legislative di- 
rector of district 13, United Steelworkers of 
America, 403 Wallace Building, Johnstown. 

2. Mr. Irvin Bartoletti, 424 East Sample 
Street, Ebensburg. 

3. Nicholas ©. Borsuk, 335 Strayer Street, 
Johnstown. 

4. Henry A. Emerick, 730 Pine Street, 
Johnstown. 

5. Charles Fesko, 
Johnstown. 

6. Joseph Galagaza, 236 Main Street, Cone- 
maugh. : 

7. Louis V. Geist, 224 Main Street, Johns- 
town. 

8. John W. Hagins, 
Johnstown. 

9. Harry E. Hildebrand, 506 Bernard Street, 
Johnstown. 

10. John E. Howe, rural route 4, box 204, 
Johnstown. ; 

11. Stanley P. Killian, 52 Hazel Street, 
Conemaugh. 

12. R. J. Maley, 17 Cox Street, Johnstown. 

13. Rhody L.. McCutcheon, 219 Min 
Street, Johnstown. 

14. Sammy McFormick, 652 Linden Ave- 
nue, Johnstown. 

15. Bill McKendree, 80914 Central Avenu®, 
Johnstown. 

16. Kenneth Poorbaugh, 800 Liberty Ave- 
nue, Johnstown. 

17. Barry D. Richardson, 621 Wynn Ave- 
nue, Johnstown. s 

18. Michael Rizzo, 1336 Saylor Street, 
Johnstown. 

19. Ross Rively, 135 Joseph Avenue, Johns- 
town. - 

20. John A. Sukenik, 89 G Street, Johns- 
town. 

21. Thomas Wensel, Carrolltown. 

22. Walter Winkler, 246 Spruce Streets 
Conemaugh. 

23. William R. Young, Jr., 33314 Oak Street 
Johnstown. 


FROM WESTMORELAND COUNTY, PA. 
1. Harry J. Sharp, Seward. 
2. Alexander Kachniarik, 625 Rostravet 
Street, Monessen. 
FROM FAYETTE COUNTY, PA, 


1. Jack Thot, 1104 Henry Street, Belle 
Vernon. - 


291 Laurel Avenué,. 


182 Blaine Street, 


1956 


FROM WASHINGTON COUNTY, PA. 


1. Samuel H. Collis, 122 Wellington Ave- 
nue, Washington. 

2. Edward J. Dombrowski, 432 Franklin 
Avenue, Canonsburg, 

3. Frank Egizio, rural route 1, Canonsburg. 

4. Frank Giosta, 436 Cherry Avenue, 
Houston. 

5. Martin Slavonia, 1213 Lover Crest Ave- 
nue, Charleroi. 

6. John M. Wright, 
Washington. 


1030 Bruce Street, 


One Hundred and Thirty-fourth Anniver- 
sary of Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent. to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 

the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Keravver] on the 134th anniversary of 
Greek independence. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 


Sratemenr BY SENATOR KEFAUVER ON THE 


134TH ANNIVERSARY OF GREEK INDEPEND- 
ENCE 


On Sunday, March 25, the 134th anniver- 
sary of Greek independence from the Otto- 
man Empire will be commemorated. 

It was back in 1821 when the Greek peo- 
Ple, after being dominated for over 400 years 

the Ottoman Empire, struck for liberty 
Which was symbolic of that era as in the 
case of the United States and France. 

Historically, the Greek nation has fought 
= liberty and the principles of democracy. 

t seems that Greece has always fought for 
om. In ancient times Greece protected 
ae advance culture from ruin by invasions 

Om the east. Again in A. D. 407, Greece 
came to the aid of the civilized world in 

ding assaults from the north. Dur- 
ing World War I and World War II, Greece 
again an ally of democracy against the 

y. 


How thrilled the world was when Greece 
fascistic, Nazi, and communistic in- 
vasions within a period of 10 years. Again, 
met ig Greece stood up to the task, but not 
$ in out paying a price for her victory both 
and e men and women who lost their lives 
d in the severe drain on a treasury already 
pleted by wars. 
a While the world commemorates Greck In- 
fase dence Day, there is a sad note in the 
Senha peg three of our friendly allies, Greece, 
Seana and, and Turkey, are disputing over the 
hice of self-determination for Cyprus. I 
fas that we in this country hope and pray 
ta Aisy honorable, and immediate solu- 
it is tpe Cyprus issue will be effected since 
Obviously in the interest of the entire 
ee as well as in the interest of the 
on Most directly concerned. 
has =s development in the Cyprus issue that 
of Ate great reaction is the removal 
tish bishop Makarios from Cyprus by the 
letters I have received many telegrams and 
faith oom. Church leaders of the Orthodox 
United this country requesting that the 
States Senate facilitate the arch- 
P's return to his people. 
out tr nishop of Canterbury recently spoke 
bisho avor- of the immediate return of Arch- 
have P oAlakarios. Voices in this country 
en raised to the same effect. 
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The world is looking to England to see 
what her position will be regarding the im- 
mediate return to Cyprus of Archbishop Ma- 
karios, the highest church official of the 
Orthodox faith on the island of Cyprus. 

Mr. President, I would like to say a word 
about the Americans of Greek descent in 
this country who have become an integral 
part of our Nation and have done much to 
continue the American way of life. Within 
the past century we have seen the Greek 
people who have migrated to the United 
States emerge as a group of people who fol- 
low the democratic principles as were es- 
tablished by their forebears back in the 
Golden Ages of Greece. Today some of our 
most prominent business, professional, and 
civic leaders in public life come from this 
group. 

The record established by the Americans 
of Greek descent in this country warrants 
a change of the discriminating immigration 
quota fixed at 308 per year, which is one 
two-hundedth of the quota of several other 
countries in Europe. Certainly such a dis- 
criminating immigration quota is not con- 
sistent with the American way of justice 
and equality to our fellow man. Also, there 
should be an increase in the number of 
refugees coming to America from Greece 
and Italy and the abolishing of mortgaged 
quotas. : 

Before closing, Mr. President, I would like 
to point out one thing further, that through 
the efforts of the United States Senate in 
S. 106, introduced by Senator SALTONSTALL, 
of Massachusetts, and supported by me on 
the floor of the Senate, not only the Greek 
Americans of the orthodox faith but also 
other groups of the eastern (Greek) ortho- 


dox faith have been permitted for the first - 


time to designate their religious preference 
in the Armed Forces, which is a privilege 
previously denied members of the Armed 
Forces of the eastern (Greek) orthodox 
faith. This is as it should be, for it em- 
bodies one of our most sacred constitutional 
protections, that of freedom of religion in 
every manner and form. > 

To the nation-of Greece, that has through 
the centuries given to this world great ele- 
ments of democracy, art, literature, science, 
medicine, education, philosophy, religion, 
and the noble spirit to fight for freedom 
despite the odds, I say, “All honor to you 
and your descendants.” 


Address by Paul M. Butler Before the 
Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
March 5, Paul Butler, Democratic Na- 
tional Committee chairman, represent- 
ing the Democratic Party, made an ad- 
dress before the leadership conference on 
civil rights, a conference held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to discuss with Members 
of Congress the critical problems in- 
volved in the continued denial to some 
of our citizens of their civil rights. 

Chairman Butler delivered a most in- 
teresting speech in which he reviewed the 
Democratic Party’s past contributions in 
the field of civil rights. It is an impres- 
sive record, and I think it should be re- 
membered and brought to the attention 
our people. 
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While I would have said much more 
about the current aspects of the civil 
rights problem than Chairman Butler 
said in his speech, I think what Mr. But- . 
ler said concerning the civil-rights plank 
of the Democratic Party’s 1952 plat- 
form—which I helped to draft—merits 
being remembered today, in the light of 
present circumstances. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Butiler’s address printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 


ADDRESS BY PAuL M. BUTLER, CHAIRMAN, 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, BEFORE 
THE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS, MARCH 5, 1956, IN THE BALLROOM 
OF THE WILLARD HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I am glad to be here tonight in my ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Democratic Party 
to set forth the Democratic Party’s record 
of accomplishment and platform policy in 
the area of civil rights. I congratulate all 
of you who are associated in the sponsor- 
ship of this highly important conference 
on civil rights. 

We who firmly believe in equal oppor- 
tunity for all Americans can take pride in 
the recorded progress in this field. Only the 
most uninformed would fail to see the gains 
we have made since 1933 in equal oppor- 
tunities—gains in jobs and income, housing, 
education, medical care, and other day-to- 
day needs of all our citizens. 

Within three generations of Abraham 
Lincoln’s proclamation that all men shall 
be free came the stirring leadership of 


‘Franklin D. Roosevelt proclaiming that not 


only shall all men be free but that they shall 
have equality of opportunity. 

When President Roosevelt was elected in 
1932, no one questioned the fact that all men 
were free. But too many Americans knew 
only the freedom to live in slums, freedom 
to go hungry, freedom to line up outside the 
cold factory gates in our industrial cities 
looking for jobs, freedom to lose their small 
plot of land in rural communities, freedom 
to live in fear and insecurity. 

From Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion to President Roosevelt's Fair Employ- 
ment Practice was a stark period for many 
of our fellow Americans who were denied the 
freedom of equal opportunity. 

But just as Lincoln backed up his words 
with determined action, Roosevelt likewise 
constantly waged the fight for equal oppor- 
tunity and justice for all our citizens. 

Tonight I would like to speak briefly about 
that earlier period in the light of recent 
partisan claims that equality of opportun- 
ity has become a fact only under the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

It was in 1933 that the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration attacked the housing problem—a 
basic one in the fight for equality—with spe- 
cial concern for adequate housing for minor- 
ity groups. 

Under the Roosevelt administration, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency an- 
nounced that there would be no discrimina- 
tion or segregation in any housing that it 
operated. f 

Here, then, was a beginning. And in the 
years that followed thousands of families, 
trapped in slum areas, have streamed forth 
into decent, Government-built dwellings. 

To the Republican Party in 1933, this was 
socialism—and it still is to most of them in 
1956. But to many American families it was 
a step up the rung of the ladder toward a 
higher standard of living—a step toward 
equality of opportunity. 

Again, it was President Roosevelt who took 
the first national step against discriminatory 
employment practices in an Executive order 
condemning discrimination and setting up 
the frst Fair Employment Practices Commit- 
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tee to receive and investigate complaints and 
to enforce fair practices in work done under 
Government contracts. Thus another door 
toward equality of opportunity was opened. 

It was President Roosevelt who followed 
through with further actidn in outlawing 
discrimination in Government contracts and 
in Government agencies and departments in 
vocational training programs. 

By November of 1940, the civil service rules 
were amended to include prohibition of dis- 
crimination because of race; photographs 
were discontinued on applications as identifi- 
cation means; and steps were taken to elimi- 
nate any reference to race on examination 
and appointment forms. 

Improved medical care and more hospitals, 
new fecilities for education, social security, 
low-cost housing, unemployment insurance— 
these were all New Deal programs—under 
which a higher standard of living and equal- 
ity of opportunity were made aVailable to all 
Americans. 

President Roosevelt was the first to recog- 
nize that actual gains in the extension of hu- 
man rights could come only through the ex- 
tension of job opportunities, good wages, de- 
cent housing, education, and adequate medi- 
cal care. He was the first to proclaim and 
carry out these programs—in a new Bill of 
Rights, under which, in his words, “a new 
basis of security and prosperity can be estab- 
lished for all—regardless of station, race, or 
creed.” 

“All of these rights,” President Roosevelt 
said, “spell security. And after the war is 
won, we must be prepared to move forward, 
in the implementation of these rights to new 
goals of human happiness and well-being.” 

These were a part of the 20th century 
emancipation proclamation conceived and 
executed by Franklin D. Roosevelt. Upon his 
passing, Harry S. Truman took up the chal- 
lenge. 

In December of 1945, he ordered elimina- 
tion of discrimination in transferring work- 
ers from temporary war jobs. Í 

In the following year, President Truman 
ruled out discrimination in making tempo- 
rary appointments to Federal establish- 
ments. His regulations governing fair-em- 
ployment practices within the Federal estab- 
lishments held agency heads strictly ac- 
countable for carrying out his nondiscrimi- 
nation policy, with a Fair Employment Board 
created within the Civil Service Commission 
to review decisions of department heads and 
make reports and recommendations directly 
to the President. 

It was in 1948 under President Truman 
that a Fair Employment Board was created 
in the Federal Civil Service Commission in 
order to eliminate any remaining remnants 
of racial discrimination among civil-service 
employees. : 

In 1951 President Truman ordered that al 
Government contracts contain a fair-prac- 
tices clause and he established the Govern- 
ment Contract Compliance Committee to 
implement this program against discrimi- 
nation under Federal contracts. ' í 


The most significant advance in the area 
of civil rights in the last 24 years has been 
in the Armed Forces of our country. Be- 
ginning in 1945 under President Truman, all 
branches of the services haye moved forward 
rapidly toward the final goal of a fighting 
force in which there is no trace of any racial 
discrimination. President Truman’s Execu- 
tive order of 1948 has been the biggest factor 
in this advance. It required equality of 
treatment and opportunity in the armed 
services without regard to race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. President Tru- 
man implemented this order by creating the 
Committee on Equality of Treatment and 
Opportunity in the Armed Services to work 
pamen with all branches in executing the 
order. 


In the course of this notable change of cli-- 


mate in the area of civil rights through the 
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use of the executive power of the President 
came important judicial decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court affecting 
human rights. Among the most important 
were the State forced labor law decision 
(1944), the white primary (1944), the rail- 
road fireman discrimination decisions (1944 
and 1949), the mail clerk discrimination case 
(1945), the segregation in interstate trans- 
portation case (1946), the restrictive cove- 
nant decision (1948), the dining car segrega- 
tion case (1950), several important school 
decisions from 1938 through 1952, and many 
other decisions affecting civil rights. 

Furthermore, during the 20 years of Dem- 
ocratic administration, six States voluntarily 
outlawed the poll tax, the civil rights sec- 
tion of the Department of Justice prose- 
cuted violations of individual voting rights, 
primary elections have been opened to all 
citizens, and more than a million eligible 
voters in minority groups were enfranchised 
in the southern States. 

Between 1945 and 1949 eight States passed 
enforceable FEPC laws against overwhelming 
opposition by Republican legislators. In 
1955 three more States under Democratic 
governors enacted FEPC legislation. 

I would remind you, too, that under Dem- 
ocratic control of the Congress, my -good 


friend and coworker, Congressman WILLIAM 


L. DAwson or Illinois, our able Vice Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, was 
the first member of his race to become chair- 
man of a congressional committee, and he 
is still chairman of the powerful Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. 

In this healthy climate of Democratic 
leadership in the field of civil rights, old 
prejudices began to lose their force. Equal 
opportunity and justice for all citizens were 
becoming the corollaries of individual free- 
dom. » 

Now that we have reviewed the 20 years of 
progress in civil rights under Democratic ad- 
ministrations, let me ask a question. What 
has been done in the field of civil rights 
under the Eisenhower administration since 
1953? 

What new ground has it plowed to further 
equality of opportunity which it so piously 
and so loudly espouses? 

Last year President Eisenhower, without 
being specific, said that his administration 
had advanced far in the field of civil rights. 

But on the very same day that the Presi- 
dent made this claim—in fact, on the very 
same page of the Washington Post that re- 
ported his statement—the contrast between 
words and action was, to say the least, aston- 
ishingly revealed. 

The headline on one story read: “Ike Cites 
Par Advances in Field of Civil Rights” (Au- 
gust 9, 1955). 

But on the same page another story was 
headlined: “FHA Fires Dr. Horne, Race Issue 
Adviser.” 

Dr. Horne, after 19 years in Government 
service, was fired by Federal Housing Admin- 
istrator Albert Cole—along with Dr. Horne’s 
assistant, Corinne Morrow. His summary 
dismissal came as a shock to those who knew 
Dr. Horne’s long and devoted efforts toward 
knocking out discrimination in public hous- 
ing. But it came as no shock to those who 
knew the Eisenhower-appointed Albert Cole. 

Mr. Cole, as a Republican Congressman, 
was the Republican leader of the antipublic 
housing forces in Congress. 

Since becoming Administrator of FHA he 
has constantly reduced the public-housing 
program. 

The New York State rent administrator, 
Charles Abrams, a well-known housing au- 
thority, has leveled a well-documented 
charge that Albert Cole is trying to scuttle 
the Race Relations Service of the housing 
agency he heads. And the facts substantiate 
the charge. 

I do not have to tell this audience that 
Frank Horne’s fight for racial equality in 
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housing has been the target of the real-estate 
lobby ever since he helped set up the Racial 
Relations Service for the Federal public- 
housing program under Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. But that meant nothing to this admin- 
istration as it dumped him and replaced him 
with a representative of the real-estate lobby 
to which Mr. Cole is beholden. 

A closer examination of the Eisenhower 
record on civil rights discloses that his 1955 
state of the Union message to the Congress 
did not contain even one word upon the 
subject of civil rights. This year his mes- 
sage and subsequent ‘Republican speeches - 
have made much ado about civil rights gains 
under this administration. But where are 
these gains? What has this administration 
done to produce any advance in the field of 
human relations in the past 3 years? Its 
claims of having abolished racial segrega- 
tion in the District of Columbia, in the 
Armed Forces, in Federal contracts, in civil 
employment, in interstate transportation and 
in -public schools are all a fraud upon the 
American people. These have been brought 
about as a result of the tremendous forward 
strides in the field of human relations under 
Roosevelt and Truman, by their positive ac- 
tions, and by the creation of a public atti- 
tude and climate out of which the judicial 
decisions of the past two decades have more 
or less naturally flowed. 

These judicial decisions were not Repub- 
lican or Democratic. It is no more signifi- 
cant that no less than 7 of the 9 justices of 
the United States Supreme Court had been 
appointed by Democratic presidents than it 
was that the Chief Justice had at one time 
been a member of he Republican Party. 
The judicial epinions of our courts are not 
and must never be the products of partisan 
minds. Republicans who make partisan 
claims for credit for judicial action debase 
the whole system of justice in our country 
and demean those loyal citizens who hold 
high judicial posts. 

The real story about civil rights and treat- 
ment of minority groups under this admin- 
istration is far different from the one the 
Eisenhower propagandists peddle for public 
consumption. 

Let us take integration in the armed serv- 
ices, for example. They claim that this ad- 
ministration has abolished segregation at 
Army post schools. But the fact is that 
President Eisenhower's directive was simply 
a device to take credit for a program and 
policy initiated under President Truman and 
accomplished almost entirely before the 
Eisenhower administration took office. 


The whole program of eliminating segre- 
gation in our Armed Forces was started under 
President Roosevelt and has been carried on 
under Presidents Truman and Eisenhower. 
As the California Eagle has pointed out, 
President Eisenhower has kept a course 
charted by his predecessors, but has not been 
creative in either of these fields, referring tO 
nondiscrimination in the armed services and 
in Government contracts. 


But even -keeping this course charted bY 
his predecessors must have been difficult for 
President Eisenhower. For it must be re- 
membered that he is the same General Eisen- 
hower who, in his long military career as % 
commanding officer, permitted racial dis- 
crimination to exist under his comman 
for many, many years without lifting a finger 
or raising his voice to protest this inequali 
and this injustice to his fellow Americans. 
This is the same General Eisenhower who, i 
his testimony before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee in 1948, showed himself to b® 
something less than a champion of equ 
rights for all citizens. Here is what he said 
on April 2, 1948, in his testimony concerning 
segregation of United States troops: 

“If you make a complete amalgamation 
what we are going to have is in every com- 
pany the Negro is going to be relegated to thé 
minor jobs and is never going to get his pro“ 
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Motion to technical sergeant or master ser- 
Beant and so on because the competition is 
too tough * * * if we attempt merely by 
Passing a lot of laws to force someone to like 
Someone else, we are just going to get in 
trouble.” t 

There is a lot of talk, too, by this admin- 
istration as to its appointments of minority 
Tepresentatives to Government jobs. But 
what President and what party pioneered in 
this? New opportunities in the executive 
and judicial branches and in the diplomatic 
feld of our Federal Government were opened 
up for the first time by Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman. The Democratic Party is 
Proud, indeed, of the records in public life 
of such outstanding public servants as: 

The late Mary McCleod Bethune, who was 
Assistant Administrator of the National 
Youth Administration. 

Judge William H. Hastie, appointed as As- 
sistant Solicitor of the Department of In- 
terior, Governor and Federal District Judge 
in the Virgin Islands, as civilian aide to the 

etary of War, and in 1949 by President 

as judge of the Circuit Court of Ap- 

Peals of the United States for the Third Cir- 

Cuit, the first person of his race to be ap- 
Pointed to such a high judicial post. 

Judge Irving C. Mollison, named to the 
United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, 
ee Ralph J. Bunche, whose appointment 

the State Department in 1945 marked the 
Opening wedge of a new employment pattern 
in the State Department. Dr. Bunche’s work 
to United Nations mediator in Palestine in 
Ase brought him worldwide fame and the 
dae peace prize, and he has gone on to dis- 

Suish himself in other important posts. 
aeaith Sampson named as United States 
ternate Delegate to the United Nations 
Assembly, and many others who were 
Rhiayee by Democratic Presidents to im- 
udi - 
ing R cial, diplomatic, and policymak 


some 
tives, 


Course, this administration has made 
appointments. of minority representa- 
But -progress is not being made in 
De ity recognition in public service when 
aj te appointees are being fired and 
úe ere by Republicans and no new posts 
The » ing filled by minority representatives. 
trati eal Republican record in this adminis- 
on as to minority groups is revealed in 
Wetec News report in 1954: “For every 
Eisenpe o ed to a Government post, the 
200 in Ower administration laid off another 

But the Washington area alone.” 
gen tio only is there an apparent lack of 
tra tone interest on the part of this adminis- 
a in the area of civil rights, there is 
renin evidence from day to day that 
jr ee is an absolute unwillingness on 
face u of President Eisenhower himself to 
oe P to this very real challenge that con- 
Don tent country and all its people. When 
tes inate ble citizens call upon the President 
sue in pt what course of action he will pur- 
Schools e allocation of Federal aid to public 
the Whine’. get only deafening silence from 
Made = House. When urgent pleas are 
in the f ae Eisenhower to take some action 
Pro €ld of human rights, you get only the 
Gate any of a study commission to investi- 
Pleas of the facts. And when the 
Mediate Prominent Americans for an im- 
the Whi biracial conference to be held at 
are ade wy House under Presidential auspices 
many Erena by the editorial support of 
cluding tha newspapers in the country, in- 
total inaiference. oon Post, there is only 
€ is that dynamic leadership that was 

Pro: yn c le e p 
Ta wee to the American people in 1952? 
tex area of executive authority is there 
tying need today for courageous and uni- 


the cae erahip for all Americans than in 


It is 
Unite 


of human rights? 
high time for the President of the 
States to assume the responsibilities 
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of his office in this problem of civil rights 
before mounting tensions in our Nation do 
us irreparable harm, As a citizen, I join in 
the demand of other Americans that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower call a biracial conference 
at once in order to lay the foundations for 
understanding and justice for all Ameri- 
cans. 

Turning from the accomplishments and 
the progress of the past under Democratic 
administrations, we look to the future and 
what remains to be accomplished in the 
area of human rights: Our party platform 
is the official statement of policy which 
guides us at the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. We, ourselves, have no policy- 
making authority. Our 1952 platform is the 
last official statement of party policy on 
civil rights as well as other matters. 

We are committed by that platform to 
coninued “efforts to eradicate discrimina- 
tion based on race, religion or national 
origin” and “to support and advance the 
rights and liberties of all Americans.” 
These include, among others, “(1) the right 
to equal opportunity for employment; (2) 
the right to security of persons; and (3) the 
right to full and equal participation in the 
Nation’s political life, free from arbitrary 
restraints.” 

As chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, I am hopeful that certain ‘civil 
rights measures will be considered and acted 
upon in the present session of the Congress: 
First, the poll tax as a condition of voting 
should be eliminated. Second, the voting 
rights of all citizens in Federal elections, both 
primary and general, should be protected. 
Third, the Civil Rights Section of the Justice 
Department should be elevated to a division 
of the Department, headed by an assistant 
attorney ‘general, with adequate personnel 
for investigation and handling of all civil 
rights cases. Fourth, the antiviolence meas- 
ures for both civilians and members of the 
Armed Forces should be enacted into law. 

All of these measures are supported by the 
provisions in the 1952 Democratic platform 
plank which was approved by the delegates 
to the national convention of that year. 
But we look not only to our national plat- 
form for guidance. We look to the basic 
charter of our existence as a Nation, the 
Constitution. And above and beyond that 
we look to the whole body of Christian- 
Judaic teaching for what is right and just 
for men endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights. In the eyes of God 
and in the provisions of our Constitution, 
all men are created free and equal. From 
that basic teaching and concept there shall 
be no divergence by the Democratic Party. 
There can be none—because ours is the 
party of the people, the party of human 
interests, the party with a heart for the 
rights and needs of all Americans, 


National Library of Medicine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Library of Medicine,” published 
in the Washington Post and Times-Her- 
ald of March 20, 1956, and an editorial 
entitled “National Medical Library,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of March 20, 1956. Both editorials favor 
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the establishment of a national library of 
medicine, as is proposed in the bill in- 
troduced by the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] and myself. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of March 20, 
1956] 


\ Lierary OF MEDICINE 


It is not widely known here that Washing- 
ton has the greatest collection of medical 
literature in the world—a collection that is 
a treasure house of essential and highly 
valued information much used by medical 
men everywhere. It is even less widely 
known that this priceless and irreplaceable 
collection is.housed in a 69-year-old building 
that exposes it to fire and other hazards. 
For years Members of Congress and medical 
leaders (and recently the Hoover Commis- 
sion) have urged the need for a new building 
to house the collection and for the establish- 
ment by law of a National Library of Medi- 
cine. The collection now is administered by 
the Army and is called the Armed Forces 
Medical Library. But it is much more than 
a library for the military. It is also used 
extensively by civilian doctors and research- 
ers. The Armed Forces alone do not need 
such an extensive library; they do need ac- 
cess to it just as do others in medical and 
health work. 

The other day Senator Hm. introduced 
(for himself and Senator KENNEDY) a bill 
to establish a National Library of Medicine 
and to authorize the construction of a build- 
ing estimated to cost between $6 and $7 
million. The bill deserves the urgent at- 
tention of Congress, for as long as the col- 
lection remains in the present building at 
7th Street and Independence Ave SW., it is 
in danger of destruction. By providing ex- 
press statutory authority and by inviting 
private contributions for supplemental sup- 
port, the bill would make it possible for the 
collection to be more fully utilized in the 
advancement of medical science. The logi- 
cal place for the new building would be 
on the grounds of the National Institutes of 


Health, across the street from the Bethesda -- 


Naval Medical Center and only a few miles 
from Walter Reed Army Hospital. The 
library should not be in isolation from actual 
medical research and practice. 

Already, as Senator HILL told the Senate, 
“it is difficult to exaggerate the important 
influence this library has had on the ad- 
vances in the medical sciences throughout 
the world. It is impossible to gage its value 
in dollars.” Because it is the one complete 
library in the field, other medical libraries 
depend upon it heavily, and it lends more 
than 30,000 volumes a year to them. It fills 
over 100,000 orders a year for photo duplica- 
tion of medical articles and reports. Its ref- 


“erence assistants conduct more than 1,000 


searches a month for information needed 
by doctors in this and other countries. The 
greatest practical use of the library was made 
during World War II when the collection on 
diseases of other countries became the guide 
to service dcctors. 

The Hoover Commission said that “no 
other medical agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment serves the future of medical research 
so intimately and so widely as does this un- 
equaled collection of books, journals and 
bibliographic services.” 

It is a collection that ought to be preserved 
with the greatest care and administered so 
that it can be used as widely as possible. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 20, 1956] 
NATIONAL MEDICAL LIBRARY 
Legislation to convert the Armed Forces 
Medical Library into a National Library of 
Medicine, adequately housed in an imposing 
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new home here, is more important than it 
might appear at first glance. This is not 
just a reorganization and rehousing pro- 
posal. The bill sponsored by Senators HILL 
of Alabama and KENNEDY of Massachusetts 
would rescue a sadiy neglected institution 
from its stepchild role in the Defense De- 
partment and reestablish it as an indis- 
pensable public-health asset. 

As Senators HILL and KENNEDY pointed out 
to the Senate, the present library many 
years ago outgrew its original role as a 
reference center for military doctors. It is 
recognized today as “the largest and most 
important medical library in the world’”—a 
description applied by a Hoover Commission 
task force which deplored the inadequacy of 
the library’s antiquated facilities. The 
American Medical Association and numerous 
other organizations have protested the fail- 
ure of the Government to provide the library 
with proper housing and sufficient funds. 
To make matters worse, there have been 
plans to transfer some of the library’s over- 
flow material to a frame barracks, where the 
irreplaceable volumes would be subject to 
fire and other hazards. 

Congress several years ago authorized the 
Defense Department to begin the planning of 
a new building for the library, at a cost of 
$350,000. But, in the Department’s under- 
standable desire to make defense dollars go 
as far as possible in the arms field, funds 
which might have been allocated to the 
library have been used instead for other 
purposes. This year’s military budget, as 
usual, contained no request for library plan- 
ning. The Hill-Kennedy bill would end this 
frustrating cycle by removing the library 
from the Defense Department and setting it 
up as an independent agency. The bill also 
would provide for a $6.3 million building, 
modernly equipped and staffed. The plan is 
Pap practicable and in the public in- 

rest. : 


The Face on the 2-Cent Piece? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK © 


OF CONNECTICUT 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an interesting comment by Mr. John C. 
Blackall, of Hartford, Conn., to the ed- 
itor, of the Hartford Courant, which ap- 
peared in the February 10 issue. Mr. 
Blackall calls attention to an incident 
which occurred here on Capitol Hill some 
years ago, and which is a fitting example 
of how the innocent can be made to suf- 
fer unjustly. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Black- 
all has served in an executive capacity 
here on Capitol Hill, to Congressman 
Augustine Lonergan, of Connecticut, and 
also in a like capacity to Congressman 
Carl Mapes, of Michigan. Subsequently, 
after leaving Washington, Mr. Blackall 
returned to Connecticut where he became 
a very prominent practicing attorney, 
and most recently had been the Connec- 
ticut insurance commissioner, 

The article follows: 

THE FACE ON THE 2-CENT PIECE? 
To the EDITOR or THE COURANT: 

Your editorial on the 2-cent piece brings 
back a memory. 

Years ago I was secretary to the Honorable 
Augustine Lonergan, then representing the 

i 
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First District, and former Gov. George P. 
McLean, of Simsbury, was in the Senate. 
Each was on the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. A gentleman in a derby, long 
frock coat, with stubby rusty beard, and a 
worn briefcase walked into the office. The 
following occurred: 

“Are you Congressman Lonergan?” 

“No. I am just his secretary.” 

“Isn’t he on the Committee of Banking and 
Currency?” 

“He is.” 3 

“Does he know that Senator McLean is on 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

“He does.” 

“Does he know that Senator McLean has a 
bill in his committee to coin a 2-cent piece 
and put the face of Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
on it?” 

“He does.” 

“What does Lonergan think about it?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“What do you think about it?” 

“T heard Teddy Roosevelt speak at Charter 
Oak Park at Hartford, and I have a high re- 
gard for him, and I would like to see his face 
on a coin of the United States, but, to be 
frank with you, sir, I have heard of no public 
demand for a 2-cent piece.” 

“Young man, you are wrong all the way 
around.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because there is a demand for a 2-cent 
piece. Everybody wants a 2-cent piece, but 
nobody wants Roosevelt’s face on it.” 

Rather intrigued, I asked him why. In 
substance, the old fellow had a land claim 
way out West somewhere which had been 
turned down by the examining agent of the 
United States Land Office on the spot, by the 
Land Office in Washington, and later by the 
Secretary of the Interior. As each step went 
along, my visitor got more vehement against 
each official until he learned that pro forma 
President Theodore Roosevelt had to sign the 
final papers, and the crescendo of the man’s 
wrath descended on the innocent head of the 
Sage of Sagamore Hill. 

A lot of people like that are still roaming 
around Washington. Is it any wonder that 
our Presidents get sick? 

JOHN C. BLACKALL. 

HARTFORD. 


Should the Government Subp Housing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr, IVES. Mr. President, a young con- 
stituent of mine, a high-school student 
in New York City, recently addressed an 
inquiry to Government officials with re- 
spect to the topic The Government 
Should Not Support Housing. 

The Federal Housing Commissioner, 
Norman P. Mason, in his reply, has out- 
lined concisely the role of Government in 
the important housing area of our econ- 
omy. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the text of Mr. Mason’s communication. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1956. 
Miss Susan STOLLMAN, > 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Susan: Your letter was not ad- 

dressed to me personally—but I want to give 
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you a personal answer. I believe in young 
people knowing their government—knowing 
that we officials in Washington are here to 
help our citizens. We are very human. We 
can even remember when we had to give 
economic reports in high school. ` 

Susan, do you know that I and the other 
Officials here in Washington are really work- 
ing for you—and all the other people of our 
great country? That’s the basic philosophy 
of our Government. Now, the reason I 
mention this is because in giving your re- 
port in economics on “The Government 
Should Not Support Housing,” you have to 
think about what government should do.. 

The way President Eisenhower stated the 
function of our Government just a little 
while ago was to refer to a quotation of 
Abraham Lincoln. He said that the func- 
tion of government is to do for the people 
what the individual cannot do at all, or do so 
well for himself, and in all those things 
which the individual can do for himself, the 
government ought not to interfere. 

Now, Susan, this is good American philos- 
ophy. Let’s look at it as applied to hous- 
ing—because that is what you are going to 
report on in class, 

We in America have individuals who are 
builders—probably the best in the world. 
We've got bankers and mortgage companies 
and life insurance companies with tremen- 
dous wealth. And, we have millions of fine 
families who want homes of their own— 
what they can pay for out of their earnings. 

All these elements, or whatever you want 
to call them, Susan, add up to private enter- 
prise. Private lenders lend the money- 
Private builders build the houses. Private 
citizens buy them for homes. That is what 
the Federal Housing Administration—which 
is part of your Government—believes in and 
encourages. 

FHA, as you have probably heard it called, 
just makes it easier for all those elements 
to work together. We don’t support housing, 
but we encourage private enterprise to do 
the job by research in housing standards; 
by studies to get housing within the finan- 
cial reach of more families; and by insuring 
loans against loss, 

Susan, we’ve been successful in getting this 
job done without Government spending any 
of the taxpayers’ money. The amount 
takes in—fees and premiums—is more than 
we have had to spend. The figures are im- 
pressive and you may want to give them in 
your economic report. FHA has insured 
home mortgages and property-improvement 
loans for a total of $40 billion. Translated 
into numbers of families, this means that 
the FHA has helped 1 out of every 3 families 
in the country to improve living condi- 
tions—and we could not even begin to esti- 
mate the numbers of workmen, manufac- 
turers, builders, and lenders and others who 
have participated. 

All this has been done by private enter- 
prise, Susan, with the Government—not 
supporting—but cooperating. All this has 
been entirely voluntary because nobody has 
to ask for FHA insurance unless he wants 
it. The people who use FHA programs pay 
for them. The Government is like the ath- 
letic coach at school helping to get the best 
out of the whole team, 

There’s another fact, Susan, you will want 
to tell your classmates. FHA has found that 
American families seeking homes of their 
own are excellent credit risks. It has bee? 
proved—losses are only one-twentieth of 1 
percent of the total loans made. And there 
are insurance reserves for losses. $ 

Thank you for writing, Susan. Good luck 
in your economics report and a whole life- 
time of good citizenship. 

Sincerely, 
Norman P. Mason, 
Commissioner. 
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The Anti-Israel Game Must End 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
again call attention of the Congress 
and the people of our country to the 
Place where world war III may break 
out at any minute. 
That is Israel and the Middle East. 
€ President admitted in a statement 
yesterday that the situation is very grave, 
and the Secretary of State has often 
recognized that the situation is of the 
Most sensitive nature. Yet our policy 
is to sit tight, to do nothing, and to hope 
or the best. Worse, yet, we have even 
blocked a shipment of 12 Mystere jet 
fighters which were to be shipped to 
el by the French Government. The 
ench are either unwilling to ship with- 
out American clearance or our State De- 
Partment is deliberately blocking such 
Shipment; either situation is equally bad 
& country in the desperate straits 
Which Israel faces. 
be S valued at $250 million are now 
ye Shipped to Egypt, whose leader, 
Stare’ has said that he and the Arab 
tes will not rest “until the Israeli 
Cancer is cut from the Arab heart.” 
ti ese arms include not only conven- 
pipnes Small weapons of modern war such 
b rifles, mortars, and their ammunition, 
Nikin deadlier weapons such as 
guns, heavy tanks, and jet planes 
and bombers. EER 
Je we know, up until recent times the 
shin State did not have absolute su- 
of ority in weapons. However, because 
Di absolute maximum utilization of 
Ìlable manpower, Israel was in a posi- 
on to defend her borders and her sacred 
all against all but a suicidal attack by 
Arab States. To secure this Israel 
T 0 arm even women. 
ing Oday, this picture is too rapidly shift- 
both the point where Israel's strength 
belo as to weapons and manpower is far 
be W that of Egypt alone, or will soon 
with t When this point is reached 
fiente e arrival of the last of the ship- 
Czec how en route from Hungary, 
p Poslovakia, and the U. S. S. R., Is- 
Am Can be overrun before aid from 
Gana or any of the other Western 
ries can arrive. The reason for 
of Sa simple. Israel is about the size 
light © Jersey. In warfare using just 
weapons such as rifles, machine- 
» and mortars, there is sufficient 
to dees Israel's boundaries for her 
tion €nd herself. With the introduc- 
aco weapons, such as jet aircraft, 
no lon and masses of artillery Israel is 
p nger large enough for her forces 
$ wan Aurr, or to sustain the impact of 
r waged with such weapons. 
tave the: help should arrive in time to 
tion nr Jewish state from extermina- 
i » the cities of Israel would be in ruins, 
Pro people decimated, and her proud 
heise toward industrial and agricul- 
self-sufficiency destroyed. 


Time is very short, the Secretary of 
State must make a strong statement of 
policy that we tolerate no changes in the 
status quo. We must ship Israel the 
arms she needs without delay. America 
must recognize its responsibility to pre- 
serve a foothold of democracy in a hos- 
tile feudal land. 

The Arabs are not arming themselves 
for peace. Such arming means only one 
thing—war. The time to act is now. 
The price of delay will be too high to 
bear. 

I insert into the Recorp at this point 
an editorial written by my good friend 
Mr. Philip Slomovitz in the Detroit 
(Mich.) Jewish Daily News of March 16, 
1956, expressing some of the grave con- 
cern shared by all right-thinking Ameri- 
cans over the troubled situation in the 
Middle East and the grave danger of 
America’s good friend, Israel: 

Tue ANTI-ISRAEL GAME Must END 


It is the misfortune of the embattled 
Israelis—the isolated group of true demo- 
crats who are surrounded by 45 million suf- 
ferers from a medieval feudal system—that 
Secretary of State Dulles is the partisan in 
the present crisis, while expressing lip serv- 
ice to impartiality. Nasser Tells All was the 
subject of an editorial.in the New York Post 
in which an Arab endorsement of the State 
Department’s policies is exposed in all its 
sinister colors. We wonder whether State 
Department officials blushed when they read 
this portion of the Post editorial: 

Secretary Dulles has often affirmed the 
“impartiality of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in the deepening Arab-Israel conflict. 
But the form of America's so-called neutral- 
ity is apparently satisfactory to Egyptian 
Prime Minister Nasser. In an interview 
with a Herald Tribune correspondent, Nasser 
has clearly and frankly expressed his hope 
that President Eisenhower will be reelected. 

Nasser’s pronouncement is as revealing as 
it is indiscreet. If Israel’s Ben-Gurion were 
to proclaim his support for a United States 
presidential candidate, there would be an 
instant outcry from the American Friends of 
the Middle East and all the other front- 
organizations of the Arab propaganda ma- 
chine. Charges of Israeli meddling in United 
States domestic politics would fiood our 
press. 

Nasser's readiness to issue so tactless a dec- 
laration dramatizes the extent to which the 
Arab chieftains have been emboldened by 
Washington’s rebuffs to Israel. 

It is more than a pity: it is a tragedy that 
the statesmen of the world are blundering 
so shamefully in their approach to the Mid- 
dle East problem. - 

Overnight, as a result of its having been 
booted out of Jordan, British politicians 
have changed their tunes. Instead of accus- 
ing Israel of acting the role of an aggressor, 
they now say that the Arabs represent the 
threatening element in that area. The 
about-face is in itself an admission by the 
British of having played a shocking game of 
power politics which: has boomeranged, 


-which has proved to be unwise, which may 


hurt Great Britain more than Israel. 

Our own Government has unwisely sup- 
ported British policies. Our State Depart- 
ment’s spokesmen haye resorted to lip serv- 
ice in assuring Israel of friendship, while 
arming Israel’s enemies with weapons for 
the destruction of Medinat Israel. We call 
it unwise, because the jittery people who 
fear the loss of airbases and oil supplies are 
not aware of the values of American rela- 
tionships to the peoples involved; they do 
not realize that no other country on earth 
can compete with what the United States 
has to offer—in friendship, in monetary 
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recompense for goods received. We doubt 
whether any Arab country would sacrifice 
America’s friendship for Russia’s promises. 
But the blackmail tactics of Arab potentates, 
who keep their peoples in serfdom, has 
worked wonders in pressuring our State De- 
partment into an anti-Israel position. Some 
American politicians are writing unpleasant 
chapters into our history. We pray that the 
evils accompanying their yielding to unsav- 
ory pressures intended to destroy a small 
people should be erased from our records, 
even if they cannot be erased from our 
memories. 

There is a basic principle, an in - 
vertible truth, that sf icine Nant pee gig 
the discussions of the Middle Eastern situ- 
ation. It is the reality of Israel’s existence. 
In an article in the Twentieth Century mag- 
azine, Mary Stocks, while expressing a sense 
of disturbance over the existence of an ‘Arab 
refugee problem, while she stated that she 
does not find it difficult to understand the 
hatred Arabs feel toward the Jews, neverthe- 
less declared: 

“What is less understandable and wholly 
regrettable is the attitude of those English 
and American friends of Jordon who are 
giving devoted service to the cause of Arab 
social welfare, but withholding one thing 
necessary to Arab salvation, namely, a sym- 
pathetic intellectual leadership in facing 
the horrid truth that Israel has come to 
stay, that there can be no return to the 
abandoned acres, and that there is a cause 
for the existence of a Jewish national home.” 

This is the truth that is being ignored 
either deliberately or blindly, by men who 
call themselves statesmen; by politicians who 
pose as diplomats. Else, they would have 
to recognize the injustice inherent in an 
attempt to call a small people of 1,700,000 
occupying 8,000 square miles of land, en- 
circled by 45 million people living in an 
area of 3 million square miles, as being 
the aggressor. 

How can we possibly view spokesmen for 
governments, who encourage suspicion of a 
small people fighting for its life and asking 
only for the right to protect itself, as being 
anything other than endorsers of genocide? 

This is our accusation of those who are 
placing obstacles in the path of Israel's 
fight for existence. We challenge them to 
disprove it. We demand of them that they 
end their unfortunate anti-Israel game be- 
fore it is too late. The peace of the world 
is involved, and those who will make it 
difficult for Israel to defend herself, there- 
by bringing the Middle East nearer to war, 
are bringing the entire world nearer to war. 


The Nation’s Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. BUDGE. Under leave to extend 
my remarks, there follows a column 
written by Mr. John Corlett and which 
appeared in the Idaho Daily Statesman 
PNRA at Boise, Idaho, on March 17, 

Conflict in the problems of administering 
development of the Nation’s natural re- 
sources was stressed recently in a speech by 
Clarence A, Davis, Undes Secretary of In- 
terior. 

Davis, a former solicitor for the Depart- 
ment, rose to the Under Secretary job when 
Ralph Tudor resigned to return to private 
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business. Davis is a man who is opposed 
to Federal domination of natural resources, 
unlike the officials of the Department of the 
Interior under former President Truman. 

Parenthetically, it might be said here that 
Davis is about as good a candidate President 
Eisenhower could find to become Secretary 
of the Interior when eatin nop Pees resigns 

r the Oregon primary in May. 
o Davis pea bottér for himself rather 
than to be paraphrased. He was addressing 
a convocation at Shepherd College in West 
Virginia last week and his topic was The 
Conservation of Natural Resources. 

After’ outlining the problems of the In- 
terior Department in water and other nat- 
ural resources development, Davis said: 

“The control of water means the control 
of the land and people which depend upon 
the water. Availability of hydroelectric 
power may control not only the location of 
industry, but through the rate schedules it 
establishes and the selection of its custom- 
ers, control the economy of a region. 

“The concentration of the control of water 
solely in the Federal Government, places 
large areas of the United States under the 
practical domination of Federal depart- 
ments. This result, of course, is completely 
contrary to all of our conceptions of local 
self-government and individual responsibil- 
ity. It robs individuals of that opportunity 
which has always been the hallmark of 
America, and it substitutes the judgment of 
distant bureaucracy for that of local land- 
owners and communities.” 

Then he went on to say that “the storage 
of water, eqaulization of streamflows, the 
construction of dams for the amelioration of 
flood damage, the elimination of water pollu- 
tion are all matters with which we must 
proceed continuously.” 

He told his listeners that the field of nat- 
ural resources development is one “in which 
there are many inherent conflicts.” 

“Things that appear important in the eyes 
of one group seem utterly unimportant to 
another equally dedicated group,” David 
said, and continued: “Whatever is done, 
therefore, will be wrong in the eyes of some 
people, and since most of these groups are 
organized with paid secretaries and adequate 
press facilities, no matter how some of the 
controversies over resources are resolved, 
there will be loud complaint from somebody. 

“For instance, Interior is charged with the 
development of irrigation works and hydro- 
electric power on many of our streams. If 
you don’t build the dam you are failing to 
develop our natural resources. If you do 
build it the holding back of the water is apt 
to be destructive of the fishing interests 
downstream, or, as in the Northwest, it may 
prevent the fish from going upstream to 
spawn. 

“If water is held back behind dams for 
summer irrigation uses, the holding it back 
obviously interferes with the normal flow of 
the stream and with the vested rights of 
downstream landowners. 

“The Department can’t dam up a canyon 
to hold back water for hydroelectric or irriga- 
tion purposes without affecting the natural 
scenery, covering up some land, possibly 
covering up some minerals, and doing an in- 
jury to wildlife. 

“If the Department tries to hold wildlife 
refuges completely inviolate, then the oil 
will be drained out from under some of them 
by adjacent wells, and the Department will 
. be criticized for the loss of the oil resources. 
If oil drilling on the refuge is permitted, the 
wildlife people will complain that it is de- 
structive of wildlife. 

“The Department is the protector of mi- 
gratory birds, but when ducks by the thou- 
sands settle over the lands of farmers, it has 
to make the decision as to whether it will 
permit the farmers to be ruined or will face 
up to the accusation that it is permitting 
the destruction of ducks.” 
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Davis concluded his talk by saying that re- 
source conservation was the job for ail, and 
added: 

“We are dedicated to the proposition that 
all wisdom does not originate in the District 
of Columbia, and there we congratulate your 
State (West Virginia) on its forests, its parks, 
its mines, its fuels, the improvement of its 
waters, the self government over these 
matters which you have asserted, and the re- 
sponsibility you have assumed. We ask only 
for continued cooperation.” 

That is a refreshing statement from a re- 
sponsible official in the Federal Government 
who refuses to become a bureaucrat and 
many, many Idahoans will agree whole- 
heartedly with him. 


Only Americans Can Defend America 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, Brig. Gen. 
Bonner Fellers, retired, appearing at a 
For America rally in New York’s Car- 
negie Hall on February 22, 1956, delivered 
a speech which I wish every American 
had the opportunity to read and ponder. 

Perhaps through the medium of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD it will reach a 
greater number of readers. It is for this 
reason that I submit for printing the 
following speech of a great American: 

ONLY AMERICANS CAN DEFEND AMERICA 


(By Bonner Fellers, brigadier general U. S. 
Army, retired) 

If world war III comes, the decision will 
come from the sky. It will come quickly. 
There will be no time to prepare. Trained 
troops, manning the weapons on hand when 
the fight starts, will decide our destiny. 

A quick decision from the sky is a wide 
departure from long drawn out past wars. 
This new concept astonishes many people 
because it is not well understood. And it 
must be explained over and over. 


SURFACE CONCEPT FALLACY 


The western armies cannot defeat the 
vast armies of the Soviet Union. This fact 
has nothing to do with communism. It 
has been true for more than a century. 

Napoleon defeated the Russian Army. He 
captured and sacked and burned Moscow. 
Then Russia’s eternal allies, distance, winter 
and unlimited manpower turned on Napo- 
leon and he escaped into Europe with 30,000 
sick and hungry stragglers. Hitler attacked 
the Red army with 220 Nazi divisions. He 
lost 5 million men. And he failed. 

Our fleet, larger than the combined fleets 
of the world, cannot deal a knockout blow 
against the Soviet Union. Even a complete 
blockade would not have a decisive impact. 
The Soviet Union is immune to this tradi- 
tional form of pressure. Deep within her 
borders she has all the resources and in- 
dustrial productivity needed for total war. 

This is not to say that we no longer need 
a modern Army and Navy. They are both 
essential. But in the light of air power, 
the missions of the Army and Navy—in a 
war against the Soviet Union—have changed. 

Against the Red armed forces, neither the 
fleets nor the armies, nor the armies and 
navies combined of all the Western Powers 
can be decisive against the Red armed forces. 


THE RED THREAT 


The United States, thanks to ocean bar- 
riers, is safe from a-major Red army attack. 
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But the Red air force and submarine- 
launched guided missiles can strike the 
United States. These two threats are real, 
immediate, and inescapable. 

The greater of these threats is from Red 
intercontinental bombers. These bombers— 
an estimated 1,500 in number—based in the 
Soviet Arctic, have the capability of flying 
over the polar cap and dropping nuclear 
bombs on our military installations, indus- 
trial areas, and population centers. 

The second threat is from submarine- 
launched guided missiles carrying atomic 
warheads. The Reds have some 400 sub- 
marines which could surface off our coast 
and unleash an atomic assault against our 
coastal cities and harbors. 

To meet these Red threats the United 
States has instituted a number of defensive 
measures. Most of these, unfortunately, are 
excessively expensive and hopelessly inade- 
quate. 

THE NATO FALLACY 


Our leaders have created widespread belief 
that European NATO forces are essential for 
the survival of the United States. 

A one-time Army Chief of Staff has testi- 
fied before the Congress: 

“Our troops in Europe are not there sim- 
ply for the defense of Europe. They are really 
there in defense of the United States.” 

And only 15 days ago the NATO Supreme 
Commander, our own General Gruenther, 
said: 

“Our participation in this enterprise 
(NATO) is a matter of our own survival.” 

But NATO as a military force, capable of 
defending Western Europe and thereby pro- 
tecting the United States is a pure hum- 
bug. Red ground forces, facing the NATO 
defense forces, outnumber them some 10 to 1. 
The Red Air Force, thoroughly modern— 
and approaching our own in quality—has five 
times the numerical strength of the Eu- 
ropean NATO Air Forces. 

We are attempting to hold Europe with & 
ground force too weak to meet the Red 
Army. NATO ground forces are supported 
by a NATO Air Force in Europe too small 
to defeat the Red Air Force. So great are 
the odds in power ratio against NATO, that 
Germany’s proposed 12 divisions and 1,300 
aircraft—possibly availble in 1959—cannot 
materially improve the situation. 

Our leaders are giving us a distorted esti- 
mate of NATO strength. They represent 
NATO power as continuously increasing- 
The truth is our European Allies have al- 
ready passed the peak of their military ef- 
fort. Content to receive lavish American aid, 
they rely on us to defend them should the 
Kremlin strike. 

NATO in Europe is not a war deterrent be- 
cause it is not feared by the enemy. Never- 
theless, a successful NATO holding operation 
along the Rhinewere this possible—would 
not and could not prevent Red air attacks 
against the Untied States from Soviet bases 
in the Arctic. Nor would a success along 
the Rhine prevent submarine-launched mis- 
sile attacks against our coastal cities. 

The United States cannot look to European 
NATO even for partial security. 


THE COLLECTIVE-SECURITY FALLACY 


Collective security sounds wonderful if one 
does not stop to think. This concept con- 
templates that each nation contributes what 
it is best able to contribute. Some are rich 
in manpower, others in natural resources 
still others are industrialized. The collec- 
tive concept envisages that these resources: 
someway, somehow, will be integrated int? 
a terrific striking force. : In the words of 
General Gruenther, “Collective security 15 
the only answer.” 

Collective security was tried in Korea. And 
except for the South Koreans, the Uni 
States provided more than 90 percent 
the forces and probably paid all the bills. 

However, if world war III comes, decision 
will be reached from the sky. Manpower 
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will not be the decisive element. And, if 
our leaders continue to force the manpower 
concept upon us, we shall lose, because Red 
Manpower vastly outnumbers us. Of all 
our allies, only Great Britain has an appre- 
ciable air force. And this air force is not 
large enough to defend the United Kingdom. 

Despite The weaknesses of the collective- 
security concept, it has become the basis 
of our foreign policy. It appears that our 
foreign policy is induced by the herd in- 
stinct. Our top leaders believe that the 
more people we have on our side, the safer 
we will become. 

The truth is, manpower, no matter how 
great, cannot defend us against Red bomber 
and submarine-launched guided-missile at- 
tack. Thus, in reality, our allies constitute 
and additional American defense obligation. 

State Department alliances may have po 
litical and economic and psychological ad- 
vantages, but in war we cannot and we dare 
not depend upon allies to defend us. 


THE LITTLE WAR FALLACY 


Ardent propagandists, and even high offi- 
cials, attempt to resolve our defense problem 
by urging that we should fight little wars 
and thereby avoid the big ones. There are 
five so-called little wars now on the horizon. 
If any 1 of them should start, we may de- 
Pend upon Kremlin leaders to kindle the 
Other 4, 

One little war may start in Palestine— 
Possibly in March. The consequences of our 
Participation would be disastrous. Aid to 
Israel would engender the hatred of 400 mil- 
lion—traditionally friendly—Moslems. Our 
Participation might be the signal to the Red 
army to occupy Iranian and Arabian oil- 
fields where lie more than half the known 
Oil reserves of the world. 

Our leaders must awaken to the gravity 
of this explosive situation. Let us pray that 
they will have sufficient character to stay 
Out of this one—should it come. 

A revolution rages in north Africa. Amer- 

helicopters and French forces with 
erican equipment from NATO in Europe 
are killing Algerian and Moroccan patriots 
© seek the independence we ourselves won 
in 1776. Here American air bases are en- 
dangered. 

Another little war may be kindled in south- 
Cast Asia. There is fighting in Malaya. 

A fourth little war is possible in Korea. 
On the 38th parallel, fighting could be re- 
Sumed by either side. In either case the 
Matter is out of our hands—but not the 
Obligation. 
ey fifth little war could start in the Straits 

: We are pledged to enter—and 

We should be—and the enemy would be the 
oe Red dragon, with much stronger claws, 
hich we failed to slay to Korea. 
m ur had been permitted to win in Korea, 
‘ince of our trouble today would have been 


een these turbulent areas, Communist 

an Paganda effectively exploits the tension 

Btate the population against the United 
s. 


in is possible that while trying to avoid the 
we War, we might be drawn into all five little 
tee Meanwhile, the Red armed forces of 
singe mn. waxing stronger with not a 
cide e man committed to battle, might de- 
arce time was ripe to strike the United 
have 1 By this time our own losses might 

that. so great and our effort so 
inevitable our utter destruction would be 
‘son this could come about by fighting little 

to avoid the big onè. 


THE CONSCRIPTION FALLACY 


DAN 5-million trained United States Reserve 
fae “ac being created. What this Reserve is 
heither oe But it is certain that it could 
Us fr stop nor inftuence attacks against 
Om Red bombers and guided missiles. 


If Mac- . 
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Should the next world war come, the deci- 
sion will be reached before the ground Re- 
serves could be mobilized. Let us not be 
deceived that our proposed 5-million Reserve 
can defend our country. 


THE BASE ENCIRCLEMENT FALLACY 


Much publicity has been given to our ring 
of Allied airbases around the Soviet Union. 
Magazines publish attractive maps in color 
showing devastating massive arrows leading 
irom these bases and pointing to the indus- 
trial heart of the Soviet Union. It is a 
graphic presentation of how easily and 
quickly our potential enemy could be de- 
stroyed. 

What this map fails to show, is that the 
Red air force has some 20,000 modern combat 
planes, instantly ready, and that this is 
roughly 3 times the number of combat 
planes in the entire United States Air Force. 
There is also the dire certainty that this 
Red air force will strike first. And this air 
strike may well consist of a sudden and 
simultaneous all-out effort to drop nuclear 
bombs over each of the Allied airbases which 
encircle the Soviet Union. 

After the initial air strike, we would be 
compelled to fight the war with the weapons 
which survive the first enemy blow. 

Moreover, some of our airbases overseas 
may suffer damage from sabotage. Other 
overseas airbases will be denied us by powers 
which seek to remain neutral; others may 
be captured by the Red army. 

The nearer our bases are to the Soviet 
Union, the more likely they are to be de- 
stroyed. It is a certainty that they will 
suffer great damage, Even the vaunted and 
expensive floating carrier bases are vulner- 
abled to Red air force attack. And they 
would be the natural prey of the Red sub- 
marine fleet which stalks them from under- 
water cover, Thus, the true value of close- 
in Allied bases is more apparent than real. 

Nevertheless, we should retain our over- 
seas airbases until we have a sufficient num- 
ber of B-52 intercontinental bombers. 


THE TRUE DEFENSE 


If the Kremlin unleashes an air and 
guided-missile attack against us, only our 
own Air Force, if stronger than the Red air 
force, and our fleet, supported by air power, 
can defend the United States. 

Only air power can deal a knockout blow 
against the Soviet Union. If war comes, 
strategic bombers—if sufficient in numbers— 
can destroy Soviet industry and the Red 
airbases in the Arctic and elsewhere, And 
they can deny supplies and munitions to the 
Red army. Thus, airpower is the true war 
deterrent because it can destroy the enemy. 

Air power can be decisive in war. The 
United States Bombing Survey, Composed of. 
our most eminent civilian scientists, ob- 
jectively reporting on our World War II air 
attacks against Germany and Japan, found 
that: 

“Enemy planes enjoying control of the 
sky over one’s head can be as disastrous to 
one’s country as its occupation by physical 
invasion.” 

The foregoing is irrefutable. The power 
which possesses the better air weapons, which 
can strike the more deadly and quicker blow, 
can gain the decision, if the next war comes. 

What we must never forget in America is 
that this decision must be won with per- 
sonnel already trained, manning the weapons 
on hand, when the war starts. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE SECURITY 


From our present bases in Alaska, Labra- 
dor, and Greenland, our heavy bombers and 
medium bombers with inflight refueling, 
can strike and return from any target in 
the Soviet Union. 

From bases in Labrador, in the United 
States, and in the Caribbean, heavy and 
medium bombers can defend our Atlantic 
coastal frontier. 
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From bases in Alaska and the Philippines 
our bombers can dominate the Asiatic coast 
from the Bering Sea to the Straits of Malac- 
ca and thus defend our Pacific frontier. 

Bombers of our Strategic Air Command 
can fly in bad weather and at night. With 
electronic aids they can hit and demolish 
their targets. If our Air Force possessed 
2,000 bombers of the B-52 class, this threat 
would so impress the Kremlin that the 
chance of world war III would be very re- 
mote indeed. 

And were war forced upon us, these bomb- 
ers, together with ample fighter intercep- 
tors, would give us an invincible defense 
and a quick victory. 

It seems evident that the only bases which 
can adequately be defended against bom- 
bardment, sabotage; ground attack and 
guided missiles, lie almost entirely within 
our own Western Hemisphere. And al- 
though contrary to foreign policy, our plan- 
ners are being forced inevitably to come to 
the only solution to our survival in total 
war—a Western Hemisphere defense. 

Because of these facts, a gradual with- 
drawal of American troops from the Eurasian 
mainland is the only sensible course. This 
would enable us to reduce our Army and 
Navy. . F 

A strategic reserve of some 10 divisions 
should be created. Based in the United 
States and streamlined to be air transporta- 
ble, this modern air army could be flown 
where needed, in a matter of hours. Our 
airbases in Alaska, vulnerable to Red air- 
borne attack, require this type of reinforce- 
ment which is not now available. 

Our Strategic Air Force is the best in the 
world, but it is a one-shot air force, limited 
both by available trained personnel as well 
as bombers. The advantage it once held 
over the Red air force is now rapidly being 
lost. Our 1957 aircraft procurement is a con- 
tinuation of the steady reduction instituted 
3 years ago; it is a reduction of 20 percent 
over the 1956 budget. 

Meanwhile the program for Red air force 
expansion is being tremendously accelerated. 
Unless our Air Force program is immediately 
expanded, we shall have lost our air advan- 
tage within 2 years. 

To depend upon Western Hemisphere bases 
means that the Air Force must be allocated 
funds to procure an ample supply of inter- 
continental bombers. Planes of the B-52 type 
are admirably suited for this work but, for 
lack of funds, they are being produced at an 
exceptionally slow rate. We should have 2,000 
of these superb bombers within the next 5 
years. At present, the Air Force procurement 
funds permit the production of only 25 per- 
cent of this number. 

This is no plea for increased defense 
spending. But it is a plea that no defense 
item should be allowed to take precedence 
over the creation of a greatly increased stra- 
tegic air force. This is a plea for an Air 
Force which can withstand initial losses and 
have the numerical strength and capability 
of striking back effectively after the initial 
blow. 

There must be a shift in the emphasis of 
defense spending. Since our surface forces 
cannot be decisive, Army and Navy budgets 
can safely be pared. Foreign aid now has an 
unexpended fund of $9 billion. No more 
should be appropriated. 

Such a reapportionment of military spend- 
ing would save billions of dollars. It would 
all but guarantee peace. It would guarantee 
the best possible defense and victory, should 
war come. 

The hemisphere-defense concept is not an 
abandonment of our European and Asiatic 
allies. Without a strong hemisphere defense, 
we can support no allies anywhere. Without 
the assured survival of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, without a striking force based prin- 
cipally in North America and capable of 
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atomic assault anywhere on the globe, the 
whole free world is doomed. 

It is commonsense, that before we can 
gamble on any overseas military undertaking, 
we ourselves must have a strategy which will 
guarantee our survival here at home. This 
we have failed to do. Despite our vast ex- 
penditures, we are not buying adequate de- 
fense. 

The Soviet Union is the base from which 
emanate all activities dedicated to world 
communization. If it is certain that world 
war IO will destroy this base, the Kremlin 
will scarcely dare to strike. 

Only by the immediate creation of over- 
whelming American airpower can we prevent 
war—and thereby, save ourselves and our 
allies. 

Only Americans can defend America. 


A Lesson in Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a feature article which appeared 
in the Minneapolis Star of Tuesday, 
February 21, 1956. ‘This article entitled 
“Minneapolis Neighborhoods: Sixth Ave- 
nue North—Lesson in Integration,” was 
written by one of our most able and be- 
loved writers and reporters, Mr. Abe Al- 
trowitz. 

He, above all others in Minneapolis, 
understands and knows the people of 
that great city. Abe Altrowitz was born 
in Russia. He came to America while 
yet a boy. His life is a testimonial to 
the valuable contribution of those immi- 
grants who enriched our land by their 
cultural patterns, their faith, their tal- 
ents, and, above all, their devotion to 
liberty and justice. I have known Abe 
Altrowitz for at least 15 years, both as a 
friend and as a reporter. He likes peo- 
ple and they like him. It is because of 
this love of people—yes, people of every 
race, creed, color, and national origin— 
that he is so gifted and talented in tell- 
ing the story of people. 

His article on Sxith Avenue North, 
Minneapolis, is a moving study in human 
relations. Sixth Avenue North, Min- 
neapolis, is a little United Nations. Peo- 
ple of all walks of life have learned how 
to live together, work together, and build 
together. As a citizen of Minnesota, a 
resident of Minneapolis, and one who 
was privileged to be the mayor of that 
beautiful and wonderful city, I take par- 
ticular pleasure in calling to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the Senate this 
living and practical lesson in human 
relations, that is, Sixth Avenue North. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Mr. Abe Altrowitz be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This is about the district which can be 
identified best by calling it Sixth Avenue 


North, though the thoroughfare itself now is 
Olson Highway. € 
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Sixth Avenue North has been on the receiv- 
ing end of enough jokes to make Joe Miller 
-turn over in his grave, but it also has been 
the locale for some top-notch Cinderella 
stories. 

It was, for instance, the home of a Negro 
girl named Hilda Moses, who grew up to be- 
come the celebrated actress known as Hilda 
Simms. 

It was the home of a Jewish boy born 
Avrom Hirsch Goldbogen, now known as the 
theatrical producer Mike Todd. 

And it was the home of a tall, slender 
Swedish lad named Floyd B. Olson, about 
whom many have said that “had he not died 
a governor, he might have lived a President.” 
A statute of Olson stands on the highway’s 
center strip near Penn Avenue. 

Should a touch of nostalgia creep into this 
story of Sixth Avenue North, don’t biame the 
avenue. Blame me. It’s where I grew up. 

In fact, I’m even going to tell a bit about 
myself, not to flatter my own vanity but 
because to considerable extent it’s a pretty 
fair pattern for the district. 

I was born in Russia, son of Leibish and 
Rachel Alterovitch, later Anglicized to Altro- 
witz. Father came to Minneapolis in 1900. 
A bookbinder by trade, he preferred to be- 
come a peddler “on his own” rather than 
work on Saturday, the Sabbath. 

Two years later he was able to send for 
mother and four children: Sam, Abe, Lillian, 
Dora. Two children were born in Minneapo- 
lis: Robert and Nathan. 

The family home for years was at 815 
Girard Avenue North, which is a bit more 
than two blocks from Sixth Avenue. Eldest 
of the six children went to work before fin- 
ishing grammar school. But the youngest 
obtained a bachelor’s degree at University of 
Minnesota and a master’s degree at Fordham 
University. 

Change the names, dates, street addresses 
and—no matter what the creed or national 
background—the pattern still holds for 
countless families. 

They landed in the district, grew in the 
district, and then moved their separate ways. 

Even the physical picture of Sixth Avenue 
North isn’t what it used to be. Many old 
structures were wiped out to make room for 
Sumner Field homes, Federal low-rent 
housing project. Other structures fell to 
permit conversion of the streetcar route 
(Fourth Avenue South and Sixth Avenue 
North) into a modern divided highway. 

Many more structures~are slated soon to 
go for the Glenwood redevelopment project. 

Designed for destruction are such old land- 
marks as the Kistler Building at Sixth and 
Lyndale, the Church of God and Christ, on 
Lyndale just south of the highway (which 
used to be the old Kenésseth Israel syna- 
gogue), the wall-and-rubble remains of 
what once was Sumner School, as well as the 
oft controversial Rose Bros. Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. at 1221 Olson Highway. 

(Incidentally, L. S. Rose, company board 
chairman, said his firm is going to bid on 
the demolition job for the redevelopment 
project “and maybe the wreckers will wreck 
the wreckers.” 

The Sixth Avenue North district might be 
said to include the area from Olson High- 
way to Plymouth Avenue and from Lyndale 
to Knox Avenues. 

Its inhabitants are largely laborers, 
craftsmen, clerks, and service workers. The 
last Federal census gave the district's me- 
dian annual income as $2,291, with rents 
ranging from $19.17 to $62.27 a month. 

Family backgrounds are of wide range. 
Jewish and Negro form substantial group- 
ings. 

In many areas what’s called integration is 
little more than a much-discussed abstract 
ideology. In the Sixth Avenue North dis- 
trict it’s a matter of practical everyday 
living. It’s something readily recognized 
when talking with: 
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Henry R. Thomas, head resident of Phyllis 
Wheatley Settlement House at 809 Aldrich, 
named after the African-born poetess of 
American Revolution days, whose tribute to 
George Washington gave the Nation the now - 
legendary phrasing: “First in war, first in 
peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Mrs. Donna Shapiro, librarian of Sumner 
branch library at Sixth (Olson Highway) 
and Emerson. 

The late Miss Adelaide Rood, for years 
Sumner branch librarian. 

Fred A. Hadley, housing manager for Sum- 
ner Field homes. 

Miss Vivian Ryan, principal of Grant 
School at 12th and Girard, with its en- 
rollment of nearly 900 pupils, about one- 
fourth Negro. 

Mrs. Joseph (Lillian) Blumenthal, Grant 
PTA membership chairman, residing in 
Sumner Field homes just a few feet from 
the site of Governor Olson’s boyhood home 
at 1013 11th Avenue. 

Mrs. James (Ruth) Niman, 800 Irving, 
editor of Grant School News, a biweekly 
mimeograph, who refers to the neighbor- 
liness as a blending of activity in which 
no one appears race conscious. 

Mrs. Joseph (Sarah) Groll, 811 Girard, 14 
times a grandmother. 

James W. Posten, 541 Girard, past com- 
mander of Johnny Baker Legion Post, with 
its membership of 150 Negro veterans. 

Mrs. Leota Tanner Crockett, 626 Fremont, 
whose daughter-in-law, Mrs. Theodore 
Crockett, is a member of the Grant School 
PTA board, and whose son, Tanner, grieved 
no end when Governor Olson died. 

Mrs. Theodore Dean, who considers it & 
pertinent commentary on community atti- 
tude that she, a Negro, has been elected 
president of the Grant PTA twice and is 
now finishing her second term even though 
the family has moved from Sumner Field 
homes to 2745 Clinton Avenue. 

From all of these persons you get the 
story of integration. But beyond integra- 
tion, life along Sixth Avenue has run & 
full gamut. It has had its heroes and its 
villains, its drab, and its picturesque. 

Brochin’s delicatessen store, which drew 
epicures from all parts of town, used to 
stand at Sixth and Lyndale, 

At Sixth and Dupont, virtually straddling 
Bassett’s Creek, was the Liberty Theater, one 
of the city’s first neighborhood movie houses. 

Not the least of its claims to fame was 
the appearance in Yiddish theatricals of & 
young man named Weisenfreund, who later 
gained international fame as Paul Muni. 

Over her 37 years as branch librarian, 
Miss Rood stored up a host of memories 
of the old Sixth Avenue. She recalled many 
of them before her death last December. 

One of the most vivid in her recollection 
was an episode involving a neighborhood 
boy. He was the son of immigrant parents 
a problem both to them and to the library- 
Miss Rood called on the parents and sug- 
gested that some home discipline might be 
of value. The mother stared at her and said: 

“Gh, but in America that’s against the 
law.” 

“Against the law to spank a child.” 

“Oh, yes,” quite firmly. “He told us £50.” 

“He—who is he?” 

“Our boy.” 

“Good Lord,” said the librarian, and forth- 
with explained the facts of American dis“ 
ciplinary life. 

In the bootleg days Sixth Avenue had its 
fair share of “moon” dispensers and some 
became Government “guests.” There was 
great surprise along the avenue 1 day when 
1 of the top-rung boys suddenly announ 
he was all through. 

Asked why, he said, “It's gotten so now 
that if you're going to bootleg you've got 
carry a gun. And I'm not the gun-c 
kind,” 
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He shifted into a legitimate business and 
attained considerable success. 

To me, a couple of the most fascinating 
individuals were a young medical student 
who lived at 702 Girard—he's Dr. David Elli- 
son, executive vice president of the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Co—and a plumber 
Named Adam Meldrun, who lived at 804 Gir- 
ard, and whose hands looked like leather. 
Meldrums's hands always fascinated me. 

Years later I came upon Meldrum at Sixth 
and Humboldt. He had just struck a match 

light a cigar. But instead of lighting it 
he began to talk of old times. 

Be careful,” I cautioned, gesturing toward 
the burning match. 

“Oh, that,” he said. 

He put the burning match on a leathery 
Palm and let it burn itself out. All I could 
do was stare. 


Community of Nearly a Million With No 
Voice in Its Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 9, 1956 


aE aa PELLY. Mr. Speaker, about a 
Onth ago a local citizen called on me in 
Office to enlist my interest in restor- 
Col to the inhabitants of the District of 
ree the powers of local self-govern- 
h t. I must confess up until that time 
ap ad left this home-rule issue to the 
Propriate congressional committees; 
this 224 I ever investigated the merit of 
we very closely. . 
ileg visitor, advocating the basic priv- 
A of citizenship and the voting fran- 
aoe me some material and after 
of th t I sent over and obtained a copy 
on e hearings before the Senate Dis- 
eLommittee on S. 669. After read- 
' tails ir testimony and learning the de- 
cided to this proposed legislation, I de- 
bill i poome active in supporting this 
editorial this connection, I include an 
Times en appeared in the Seattle 
M Ben March 18, 1956, which I urge 
Co TS to read: 
OF NEARLY. A MILLION WiTH No 
VOICE IN ITS AFFAIRS 
of the District of Columbia and 
paign Capital City have renewed their 
trang » OD a nationwide scale, for full en- 
Sta ge as citizens of the United 
right to c 7 Want the right to vote, and the 
The tie aed their own self-government. 
Columbia ae the people of the District of 
Not vote f O not have home rule, and can- 
or the President who resides in their 
In 1874 he, anachronism of long standing. 
f Con Cause of some municipal debt 
ernment pe gions took over the municipal gov- 
rary m Washington as a strictly tempo- 
ures, tha are, Like many temporary meas- 
toa cen, one has been continued for close 
to Mares Congress has never been able 
Voting Aes a suitable form of government. 
have Bae Vileges of the Capital's populace 
th a po 


Residents 
the Nation 's 


n n restored. 
co, Pulation of 853,000, Washington, 
Federal 7S almost a billion dollars into the 
are 25 Baten re each year in taxes. There 
tribute les Of the Union whose people con- 
the Federat than that amount to the cost of 
bla taxpa Government. District of Colum- 
yers have nothing to say about how 
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their tax money is spent. They also pay some 
$112 million a year in municipal taxes, and 
defray 85 percent of the cost of running their 
city. A committee of Congress serves as a 
municipal council under this anomalous ar- 
rangement. 

Yet the national platforms of both political 
parties in 1952 included planks favoring home 
rule for the National Capital. All four of 
President Eisenhower’s messages on the State 
of the Union have urged that the principle 
of self-government be extended to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the right of suffrage 
be granted to its citizens. 

In recent years, the Senate has passed three 
home-rule measures, and each time the legis- 
lation has been pigeonholed by the House 
District of Columbia Commitee. The latest 
of these Senate bills, enacted last year, is in 
the hands of that committee now. 

This is a question of chief interest to the 
people who reside in the shadows of the 
Capitol and the White House, but it is a mat- 
ter of concern also to the rest of the country. 
The American colonies fought the War of the 
Revolution to escape the burdens of taxation 
without representation. Almost 2 centuries 
later, residents of the District of Columbia 
still are in that undesirable situation. 

The House of Representatives will be re- 
miss if it permits the Senate’s home-rule 
measure to expire in the files of a committee. 
Self-government legislation for Washington, 
D. C. should be enacted during the present 
congressional session. 


The Portland Art Museum and Thomas C. 
Colt, Jr., Director 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
my home community of Portland, Oreg., 
there is great local pride in the Pertland 
Art Museum and its collection. of art 
treasures and exhibits. In view of the 
great interest in Washington, D. C., in 
the Finley exhibit and elsewhere in the 
Nation in other great treasures of art, 
I ask unanimous consent that a most 
informative and rewarding article from 
the Sunday Oregonian magazine of 
March 11, 1956, about Mr. Thomas C. 
Colt, Jr., the director of the Portland 
Art Museum, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

The article is by Harold Hughes, staff 
writer of the Oregonian, and deals with 
the achievements of Mr. Thomas C. Colt, 
not only in the field of art but also as 
the commander of United States Marine 
Corps Air Wings in the South Pacific 
during World War II. 

The article about Mr. Colt and the 
Portland Art Museum is entitled “Port- 
land’s Colt Is Loaded With Art.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PorTLAND’s Cott Is LOADED WITH ART 

(By Harold Hughes) 

The northern light from a two-story iron- 
fretted window in the office of the director 
of the Portland Art Museum shines on the 
lively colors of two impressionist paintings 
that hang comfortably in the big easy room. 
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At a desk in front of the window some- 
times sits Thomas Clyde Colt, Jr., puffing 
pipe smoke in the direction of the two oil 
paintings. Nothing in the calm outward 
expression of the 51-year-old director indi- 
cates he became Portland's biggest showman 
March 3 when, in the lexicon of the movie 
makers, he “world premiered” at the Port- 
land museum $5,500,000 in paintings and 
$700,000 in sculptures from the Walter P. 
Chrysler, Jr., art collection. 

The catholic range of the 101 paintings 
and more than 400 pieces of sculpture soars 
from African primitives to the grand mas- 
ters of the 16th century and the cubist ab- 
stractions of the giants of the 20th century. 
The drama and scope of the exciting collec- 
tion are more characteristic of Tom Colt 
than are the great works of Claude Monet 
and Camille Pissaro that hang in his office. 

The fabulous assemblage of the great art 
of the ages expresses perfectly the feeling of 
the Portland museum director that recent 
art should be placed in context with the past 
and that those who are wedded to the-old 
masters will benefit from a visit with the 
moderns. 

It is not easy to write about Tom Colt 
without writing about the art world that 
enraptures his life. Most of Colt’s colleagues 
agree it is difficult to know a large part of 
his quiet personality; that the ex-book re- 
viewer of the New York Times expresses 
himself best when writing. 

It has also been suggested that Colt is 
“really so busy presenting the whole range 
of the art world that he has no time to pre- 
ent himself.” - 

Director Colt, with his air of quiet detach- 
ment and shy urbanity, presents the believ- 
able facade of a museum director as he 
calmly appraises the unpacking of a Rubens 
or a Renoir. 

It is onlyewhen the covering brush work 
is lifted from the canvas of this man’s past 
that another Colt is found—Colt, the stunt- 
flying marine pilot; Colt the youthful writer 
of two. unpublished novels; Colt the com- 
mander of tactical marine air strikes at 
Okinawa, Iwo Jima and the Marshalls. 

Here is a Colt who harkens back to a 
distant ancestor, Samuel Colt, inventor of 
the six-shooter that conquered the West. 

The Colt whom Portland knows, however, 
is conquering the West with a “persuader” 
that fires slugs of art point blank at the 
region, 

Colt, with 2 other art experts, spent 
many difficult days in New York selecting the 
101 paintings that came first to Portland 
and which will travel to 8 more museums 
after leaving here April 15. 

The sculpture collection will stay here at 
least a year. But the paintings will be on 
the road for more than a year before they 
spend themselves at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston in the spring of 1957. 

Colt has known Walter Chrysler since their 
days at Dartmouth College. But having 
friends in high places does not hang the cul- 
tural heritage of western civilization on the 
walls of the park block museum building. 

An incredible amount of planning and 
hard museuming stands unnoticed behind 
the traveling Chrysler show, from the small- 
est painting, a 9- by 8-inch Holy Family 
painted by Francesco di Guardi in the 1700's, 
to the largest, the famed Nympheas, a 19- 
foot-wide canvas painted by the French im- 
pressionist, Claude Monet in 1922. 

It cost $100,000 and the efforts of the finest 
minds in the scientific business of art con- 
servation to condition the paintings for 
travel across the continent to visit 9 
major museums. Like people, old master- 
works get “tired” if moved around too much. 

A 400-year-old painting, once it gets used 
to dry, hot air, will bubble like a pot of hot 
porridge if popped into Portland's humid air 
without acclimatization. 
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So priceless is the collection now showing 
in Portland that no insurance firm in the 
world would underwrite it for much more 
than half of its full value. Moving vans 
were used for the trip west to avoid ex- 
cessive jarring and loading. 

Since the journey was to be made in winter 
when the humidity of the east coast is simi- 
lar to that of Oregon, it was agreed after 
long, scientific powwows to dispense with 
proposed special humidifiers and heating 
equipment for the vans. 

Engineers figured each of three vans 
would require enough heat to warm two 6- 
room houses, thus creating a fire hazard. 
So heat was eliminated and a southern route 
plotted to avoid extreme cold. A secret 
route, the alerting of local police along the 
way, and a wartime security program were 
cloak and dagger wrapped to discourage 
highjackers. 

Even though: much of the collection had 
never even been viewed by art citics, it had 
been cataloged and photographed. A thief 
would find it easier to pass Confederate 
money than to dispose of one of the pictures. 

“Only an insane person would attempt to 
steal a work,” Colt said during the anxious 

he journey west. 
Mhe feei ahal director took in 
stride such sudden problems as the refusal 
of the insurance firm: to move 14 of the 
paintings the week before the shipment was 
to leave the Chrysler warehouses in New 
York. Insurance inspectors feared the 14 
would not stand the journey west to Port- 
land or future trips to museums in Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Mo.; Detroit, and Boston. 

To satisfy the underwriters, all available 
art conservationists in the New York area 
were rounded up and put to work sticking 
down pigment flakes, filling.cracks, and 
strengthening the canvas of the indigent 
works. 

Countless other problems, not the least of 
which was arranging a schedule for all nine 
museums, beset Colt once he went after the 
Chrysler collection. 

One Portland museum worker, who some- 
times had despaired of ever seeing any 1 of 
the 14 Dutch-Flemish, 4 Spanish, 5 English, 
29 Italian, 22 French, and 27 moderns, arrive 
in Portland, said happily when the first ship- 
ment came in: 

“Tom has been full of good surprises.” 

Colt was the triggerman throughout 2 
years of planning for the visitation. 

His talent for organization, his political 
penchant for making concessions of the mo- 
ment in order to win future Blenheims, an 
enthusiasm for art that sometimes keeps 
him happily at work until 3 a. m. and a 
professional sincerity and integrity, are some 
of the characteristics his admirers believe 
have helped Colt fan national cultural recog- 
nition for Portland. 

In 1948 when Thomas Colt came to the 
park block museum from the Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Richmond, almost his 
first act was to demand an operation on the 
Portland museum, warning that the patient 
is slowily bleeding to death. He offered in 
a 20-page report a plan that Dr. R, F. Ar- 
ragon, then president of the museum board, 
called bold and constructive. Colt got more 
money for building repairs and museum staff 
and began to boost membership. 

He promised to make the institution the 
dominant museum of the West. Recently 
Colt was asked how close he had come to his 
goal after 8 years. He said, “We’ve got a 
long way to go to make this a great museum,” 
then a smile, which no matter how often 
seen always comes as a surprise, lit his face 
as he said: 


“But certainly today it is a dominant mu- 
seum.” 
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He then told a story about a museum di- 
rector, dissatisfied with his job, who com- 
plained to Colt. 

“I asked him where he would like to work 
and he replied, ‘Oh, I want to be with a great 
museum—like the Portland Art Museum.’ ” 

However, Colt did not drop into a cultural 
void when he came to Portland. He found 
an art museum that had been exciting the 
community for more than 50 years. Port- 
land had an edge on many larger cities, 
thanks to the support of the city’s early 
families. 


Pietro Belluschi, later to become world 


‘famous as an architect, had designed the 


museum. Countless contributions from 
Portlanders had been pouring in through the 
years when many outsiders considered the 
city an uncouth port and raw gathering 
ground for wild loggers. 

Colt, a native of Orange, N. J., had hardly 
arrived on the Portland scene before there 
was a minor revolt of a group of Oregon 
artists who accused Colt of “progressivism” 
and got this reply from the ex-marine: 

“A museum director is always walking on 
eggs. I think the one who does not break 
a few is not a good director.” 

Later, Colt was to show an exhibition of 
sculpture which was under fire from various 
national art groups. Although the sculp- 
tor’s work was unpopular, Colt felt it was 
of high professional caliber. This judg- 
ment was later vindicated when most of the 
major museums of the Nation purchased 
works by Jasques Lipschitz. 

“It took more guts to put the show on than 
to purchase from it later,” a Portland artist 


‘declared in recalling the incident. 


Although Colt personally selected the 19th 
and 20th century moderns in the Chrysler 
exhibit, this collection of “progressive” art 
represents only about 25 percent of the ex- 
hibit. Actually only 10 percent of the total 
collection is modern, since currently the 
works of men like Corot, Cezanne, Boudin, 
Caillebotte, Renoir, Manet, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Van Gogh, Gauguin and Degas are considered 
classicists of the impressionism-cubism peri- 
ods and are hardly modern any more. 

At least some Portland artists believe Colt 
has made it possible for them to be judged 
with other artists of the Nation and not just 
as regional painters. 

“He is not only a wise man from the East 
bearing gifts, but has also been bearing the 
worth of this area eastward,” an artist said 
of Colt. 

Professional artists have generally been ap- 
preciative of Tom’s efforts to judge their 
work in the same light as he sees work from 
other parts of the world, thus helping to put 
the Northwest artist on an international 
footing. 

This has given the museum a position of 
prestige and authority anda professional in- 
tegrity that is in the best interests of the 
community, a major Northwest artist 
believes. 

An elemental thing, but highly important 
to the artists, is the fact that Colt has made 
room for local artists to hang their paint- 
ings in the local museum. This happy condi- 
tion is absent from many United States 
museums. 

But the Portland Art Museum is by no 
means a one-man show. Actually, juries 
decide what paintings will be hung in ex- 
hibits, and an art committee passes on pro- 
posed purchases for the permanent collec- 
tion. Colt works hard to put over his own 
points, one museum board member points 
out; but, if overruled, Colt, like a good 
marine, carries out his assignment to the 
letter, not letting his personal judgment get 
tangled with the decision. 

When young Tom Colt got out of Dart- 
mouth in 1926, he went to England with 
plans to be a writer. When two of his 
books were not grabbed up by publishers, 
he was advised to give up writing and get 
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in a related field, such as art. So he joined 
the Rehn Galleries in New York, his first 
art job. 

A short time later, inspired by an uncle 
who had been a naval aviator and Charles 
A. Lindbergh, who had flown the Atlantic, 
Colt enlisted in the marines and was com- 
missioned a naval aviator in 1930. 


SIGHTSEEING FLIGHTS OFFERED 


He was sent to Quantico, Va., and at- 
tached to Aircraft Squadron East Coast 
Expeditionary Force, a hard-flying marine 
outfit that spent most of its time flying 
Curtiss Hawks in breathtaking acrobatics 
with the wings tied together. 

In a couple of years, Pilot Colt and an- 
other aviator were placed on inactive duty. 
They went to Richmond, Va., and opened 
up an airport, attempting to earn a living 
fiying sightseers on Sunday. About the time 
the airport went bankrupt, Colt married a 
Richmond girl, Martha Bell Patterson Will- 
ingham. 

Soon the ex-stunt flier became a trustee 
of the Richmond Academy of Arts. In 
1935, the State built an art museum and 
Colt got the job of running it, a particularly 
challenging job since the museum had no 
art. Just 13 years later, the State of Vir- 
ginia appropriated $1 million for an annex. 

“That was a lot of money for art from 
those Virginia farmers,” Colt recalled. 

While in tidewater Virginia, Colt was in 
close touch with Chrysler, who had a fan- 
tastically good collection of moderns by this 
time. Later, when Chrysler bought North 
Wales, a huge estate near Warrenton, Va., 
Colt got him to show the collection in 
Richmond. 

COLLECTION BEGUN AT 14 


Chrysler, who had begun collecting art at 
the age of 14, expanded his interests into 
horseracing and the New York theater, but 
he never deserted art. Unlike some collec- 
tors, who hire experts to pick their art, 
Chrsyer has been guided by his personal 
tastes. A 

Having bought the moderns when they 
were not yet popular, Chrysler turned to 
buying 16th, 17th, and 18th century baroque 
masters while everyone else was seeking the 
19th and 20th century impressionists. 

Colt believes Chrysler’s yen for baroque 
may have again called the turn on informed 
public taste, which appears headed for & 
reevaluation of mannerism and the baroque- 

Baroque, whether a post-Renaissance pe- 
riod or a style, brings a flamboyancy, a rich- 
ness and sometimes. an excess of drama to 
art, while the mannerism period in Italy 
created curious distortions after the Renais- 
sance and a strange mood that is appealing 
to more and more art lovers, 


PACIFIC BATTLES FOUGHT 


During World War II, Colt was called back 
to the marines. He took flying refresher 
courses and was placed in command of the 
bombardiers and air gunners at the El Centro, 
Calif., base before being sent overseas 35 
tactical commander of Marine Air Group 22. 
which operated at the battle of Iwo Jim 
Okinawa, and Marshall Islands. 

Along with art and the Marine Corps, Colt’s 
third interest is his family. He has three 
children by his first wife, from whom he is 
divorced. The three are Thomas Clyde Colt 
III, 20, a student at Portland State; Jom 
Landstreet Colt, 18, who broke his leg skiing 
at Dartmouth this winter, and Corinne Pat- 
terson Colt, 9. 

Colt married Priscilla Crum April 4, 1950, 
and they have two children, a son, Chris- 
topher Clery Colt, 4, and a daughter, Pene- 
lope Colt, age 24% years. At the Colt home 
on Southwest Mongomery Drive, father Colt 
spends his spare time working in the garde” 
puttering about. the house, and in gen i 
relaxing from the cares of cubists, impres- 
sionists, abstractionists, primitivists, and old 
masters. 


1956 
Dikes Alone Are Not the Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert an article 
from the Derrick, Oil City, Pa., concern- 
ing flood control and the proper uses of 
our natural resources. 

The article follows: 


‘TALL AND UNCuT—For HUNTERS AND 
FISHERMEN 


(By Steve Szalewicz) 
DIKES ALONE ARE NOT THE ANSWER 


Weighty words on tax ranks and soil 
banks, Ike’s ills and dike fills on Oil Creek 
belong in the kit of the thought weavers of 
the editorial page. But just for today the 
dikes rest in the same corner with cloddy 
boots and linty shirts of the conservationist. 

The paper you like to read said lately that 
United States Army engineers have plans to 
build two dikes on Oil Creek. The first would 
fringe the Keystone Grounds for 800. feet 
from the White Bridge on Seneca Street to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad embankment up- 
Stream. The second is placed near McClin- 
tockville, about 2 miles from Oil City. 

The earth dikes are apparently the Army 
engineers’ ready answer to a flood threat. 
They would hustle Oil Creék in torrent out 
of its narrow channel. Should the creek’s 
Mouth be blocked by a gorge or by a higher 
Stage in the Allegheny River, the Keystone 
dike would contain the slack water. It 
Could not overflow onto the lowlands and 
Make a flank run into the city’s business 
district. Oil City property, industry, and 
lives would be spared in that eventuality. 

But there are some among us who can’t 
rasp the Army plan. And there are some 
More who can’t remember when Oil Creek 
Spilled over its banks to flood the Keystone 
grounds. The two “can’ts” bring to mind 
three ways in which a job can be done—“the 
Tight way, the wrong way, and the Army 
-Way.” 

Disappointed in the Army’s way is the lay- 
Man, He thought that dredging of the 
Mouth of Oil Creek might be the right way 
to permit a free flow of ice floes and flood 
into the Allegheny. 

The layman saw the creek gorge itsclf 
in January and February of 1955. Ice cakes 
reared up like dominoes. They froze, moved, 
Compressed into a many-piled icicle plug 
stretching from the Petroleum Street Bridge 
Pier to the refineries on Oil Creek. 

To the layman on the State Street Bridge 
and to the merchant minding pumps and 
Moving stocks from one level to another on 
Seneca Street, the gorge seemed to be snagged 
On a gravel bar at the mouth of Oil Creek. 

Dredge this channel barrier, said the lay- 
Man. With a deep hole at the confluence, 
x floes would not hang up or build up. 

creek would flow faster and freer. 

The Army instead said dikes. The layman 

disappointed, not in dikes so much as he 
is in the failure of his native intelligence. 
He thought he had diagnosed Oil Creek. 

was the wrong way. 

Disappointed even more than the layman 
Was the conservationist. He is never satis- 
filed with dikes, and dikes alone. Frankly, 
he thought like the layman. Dredging the 

er would help. And if it didn’t, for a 
e before the hole silted up, it might make 
800d fishing. 

~The conservationist, even before the lay- 
man, saw the bar build up at the mouth of 

Creek. He remembered a dark October 


day in 1954 when Hurricane Hazel doused 
this part of Pennsylvania with steady, scour- 
ing rains. 

Oil Creek “millraced” into the river like a 
Saturday morning motorist sneaking a left 
turn up Seneca against Center Street traffic 
on the strength of an expiring amber light. 
The Allegheny would not yield the right of 
way and waved the creek into its channel. 
For hours the streams fought. While they 
did, the sands and soils, shanghaied in the 
highlands, escaped the turbulence and 
settled at the creek’s mouth. 

After the storm the conservationist re- 
visited his favorite trout streams. Hemlock 
Creek near President was rent and twisted. 
The mouth of Pithole Creek was puckered 
into a gravel bar 3 feet high, jutting 200 
feet into the Allegheny River. Cherry Tree 
Run spewed a field of melon-sized boulders, 
scoured of ‘acquatic organisms, into Oil 
Creek, so much so that the run and creek 
underwent a channel-straightening by bull- 
dozer the following summer. 

Remembering that the conservationist 
stood on the State Street bridge watching 
another gorge pile in the creek last week. 
He is disappointed in the Army way—dikes. 
He is not opposed, for they are quick pro- 
tection of life and property. 

But dikes, when they are supplemented 
with watershed. improvement programs, 
could be the right way to prevent floods 
and gorges in Oil Creek, for years to come. 

The barrier at the mouth of Oil Creek 
could be a sign that something is wrong with 
the way we are using the natural resources 
in the 300 square miles making up the Oil 
Creek watershed. - 

Are we permitting the cream of our sub- 
stance, the fertile soils which yield bountiful 
farm crops in the upper reaches of Oil Creek 
in Crawford and Venango Counties, and the 
tremendous hardwood forests in the western 
tributaries of Pine and Caldwell Creeks to 
swirl out of the valley on a silt-laden crest? 

Are we ignoring soil-conservation measures 
like contour tillage, crop rotations, strip crop- 
ping, cover crops, green manures, reseeding, 
proper grazing by beef and milk herds on the 
farms in Venango, Crawford, and Warren 
Counties? 

Are we managing our forests and woodlots 
wisely, according to the modern concepts of 
a consistent yield of timber, pleasure, secu- 
rity, and general well-being? 

Are we listening to soil-conservation tech- 
nicians and forest rangers supplied by State 
and Federal agencies? 

The evidence is that we are not. Exhibits 
of the misuse of natural resources crop up 
less than 2 miles away on the east bank of 
Oil Creek. There stands a balding hill, gray- 
ing with scraggly maples, a monument to a 
clear cutting which removed all marketable 
trees in one operation. 

Up the same valley above Rynd Farm, 
another intense timbering operation is 
buzzing on the Cherrytree Run. The con- 
servationist wonders whether this cutting 
will be done selectively to provide a per- 
petual income, to absorb water and to pro- 
tect soil * * * or will this be another series 
of bald ridges and gullied hills? 

More and heavier timbering awaits. Our 
hardwoods in the Oil Creek Valley were cut 
in the early 1900’s. They are maturing. The 
demand for these hardwoods is expressed by 
overtures from pulp and paper plants. Today 
both on the creek and the river, the fisher- 
man winces at the sound of power saws and 
crumpling timber, baring more steep river 
hills to erosion. 

Isn’t it just as wrong to clear cut a steep 
river or creék hill as it is to strip mine with- 
out backfill and reclamation? 

If our hills are to 
meadows lush and our waters of Oil Creek 
clear and within the bounds of dikes, we 
should be thinking of. watershed improve- 
ment. 


remain green, our 
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The conservationist thinks the right way 
to prevent floods in Oil Creek would be to 
form an Oil Creek Watershed Association. 
He would enlist the support and interest of 
all State, local, and Federal soil-conservation 
agencies, all watershed councils, all granges, 
all forest services, all fish and wildlife com- 
missions, all industry, all cities, boroughs, 
villages, townships, all historical societies, 
all garden clubs, all merchants, all legislators, 
all citizens who intend to stay in this valley, 
and all those who know the applause for 
conservation comes late, if ever, but then is 
sung by generation after generation. 


Acquainting American Youngsters With 
Free Enterprise System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to note that almost a fourth 
of the States of the Union have now en- 
acted necessary legislation to facilitate 
ownership of American securities by 
youngsters. 

There are few better ways to acquaint 
our children with the meaning of the 
free enterprise system than by giving 
them as gifts securities in American cor- 


` porations. 3 


Such gifts, when made as sound in- 
vestments by those who can afford to do 
so, help contribute to the pool of capital 
available for the expansion of American 
companies. 

I am pleased that my own State of 
Wisconsin has been one of the initial 
States to enact model legislation as rec- 
ommended by experts in this field, in- 
cluding the distinguished president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, Mr. 
Keith Funston. 

I send to the desk the text of an edi- 


torial from the March 15, 1956, Milwau- 


kee Journal, and append to it an inter- 
esting article of questions and answers 
about one State’s version of this law— 
the Empire State. 

I am sure that the Wisconsin law will 
provide a real stimulus to wider stock 
ownership in my own State, particularly 
in a broad variety of Wisconsin corpora- 
tions. : 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial and article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 15, 
1956] 


Minors May Own STOCKS 


Under the laws of most States when strictly 
observed, it has been difficult at best to put 
one’s minor children into legal possession of 
securities. A 

In fact, many people have had an impres- 
sion that minors cannot own such property. 
The Government has helped some to dispel 
this view by both permitting and encourag- 
ing the purchase of savings bonds in the 
names of children and many yeungsters to- 
day have their own bank accounts. 
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The securities business would naturally 
like to promote both the knowledge that 
minors can be stockholders, and simpler ways 
for them to become so. As Keith Funston, 
president of the New York Stock Exchange, 
stressed recently: “The free-enterprise sys- 
tem has no minimum-age requirements.” 

The movement is appealing not only to the 
profit motive of stockbrokers. It is a way 
for parents to invest in their children’s fu- 
ture. It is a way for teen-agers to gain some 
understanding of the economic world. And 
the democratization of capitalism is ad- 
vanced as ownership of the Nation's business 
becomes more widely shared. 

By a 1953 amendment to the Corporation 
Code, the Wisconsin statutes took official 
note that there is no legal bar in this State 
to minors being stockholders. “Today,” 
said the reviser of statutes, “many infants 
own shares in and securities of corporations, 
either by purchase, inheritance, or gift.” 
Since corporations often don’t know which 
shareholders are minors, the amendment 
was to insure the binding nature of good- 
faith transactions with them. 

Last year Wisconsin went further and 
was among the first States—eight so far— 
to adopt a model law that Funston is spon- 
soring. It sets up a simple, regulated pro- 
cedure for making legal gifts of securities 
to minors, 

SHARES FOR THE CHILDREN—A Sropy, WITH 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, OF NEw LAW ON 
Srock GIFTS To MINORS 

(By Richard Rutter) 


The children’s hour has come at the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Yesterday the exchange mailed to members 
its interpretation of a new State law regard- 
ing gifts of securities to minors. The meas- 
ure, signed by Governor Harriman on March 
3, makes such largesse much simpler. Natu- 
rally, officials of the big board are highly 
pleased. 

As Keith Funston, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, puts it: 

“There is no better way to provide our 
children with an intimate knowledge of the 
way our business system works than by giv- 
ing them an actual ownership interest in one 
of our leading corporations.” 

Previously, gifts of stock and other secu- 
rities to minors were subject to severe legal 
restrictions. An adult could, it is true, 
simply register an issue in a child’s name— 
but once done the action was irrevocable. 
The security had to remain untouched until 
Junior reached the age of 21. Not even 
parents could sell, exchange, or otherwise 
dispose of the security to take advantage of 
changing market conditions. Legally, divi- 
dends also could not be touched, but accrued 
to the minor. 

ALTERNATIVES TROUBLESOME 

There were just two ways to get around 
these barriers. A parent or other stock donor 
could go to court and get himself appointed 
a legal guardian, Then, subject to still other 
restrictions, he could sell and reinvest secu- 
rities registered in the child’s name. Or he 
could establish a trust and the trustees could 
then handle the matter. Both methods could 
involve considerable! redtape, to say nothing 
of legal fees. As a result, many would-be 
donors wouldn't. 

No one knows how many fond parents 
have bought stock in the past for their off- 
spring or other smallfry, only to discover 
the legal complications later. No one knows 
either, commented a stock exchange official 
yesterday, how many have subsequently 
forged children’s names to certificates of 
transfer in order to sell or exchange secu- 
rities. 

Under the new law, such subterfuges, inno- 
cent as they usually may be, are entirely 
unnecessary. i 


The statute makes it possible to make an 
outright gift of stock to a minor by register- 
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ing the security in the name of an adult as 
custodian for a minor. That custodian may 
be a parent, a relative, or anyone else who 
makes the gift. Most important, the custo- 
dian now has the right to sell the stock, 
reinvest the proceeds, collect dividends, and 
in general manage the investment until the 
owner reaches 21. 

The gift is still irrevocable. Any proceeds 
from the investment must be set aside for 
the minor. The great advantage, however, 
is the flexibility that can be applied tq han- 
dling such an investment. In short, the 
stock gift is not frozen in its original form— 
no small consideration in a variable market, 

This is the heart of the New York State 
law. More specific questions, however, may 
occur to the person thinking of taking ad- 
vantage of its provisions. For instance: ` 

Question. What securities may be given? 

Answer. Any securities, but no cash or 
other form of property. 

Question. How large may the gift be? 

Answer. No limit is imposed. The stock 
exchange recommends, however, that if sub- 
stantial gifts are contemplated, the donor 
would do well to consider creating a trust. 


Question. How are the securities regis- . 


tered? 

Answer. In the name of the giver, as fol- 
lows: “John Doe, as custodian, for Richard 
Doe, a minor, under article 8-A of the per- 
sonal property law of New York.” 

Question. Is delivery of the stock ceftifi- 
cate to the custodian required? 

Answer. Yes. This delivery may be made 
by the donor, the broker as agent for the 
donor, or by the transfer agent. 


ACCOUNTING NOT REQUIRED 
PUNTARA Does the giver pay a transfer 
x 


Answer. He does. 

Question. Is the custodian accountable for 
his handling of the gift securities? 

Answer. When a minor reaches 21 and 
the stock is turned over to him, no account- 
ing is required. He can, however, demand a 
formal accounting if he desires. 

Question. What about taxes? 

Answer. The Internal Revenue Service has 
ruled that a gift of securities under the new 
law qualifies for the annual gift tax exclu- 
sion of $3,000. That means up to $3,000 in 
stock ($6,000 for a married couple) can be 
given in any 1 year without incurring a gift 
tax. The Revenue people have not yet ruled 
how the income from a stock gift should 
be taxed. 

Ten other States have enacted similar 
legislation. ‘They are California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Georgia, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, Virginia 
and Wisconsin. Like measures have been 
introduced in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Maryland, Michigan, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Arizona, and Mississippi. 

This year the stock exchange is engaged 
in a drive for wider stock ownership among 
the public. Opening the door to gifts to 
minors should help. 


The Need for Housing for the Middle- 
Income Group: The Average Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, since I- 


first took my seat in this Chamber, I 
have urged the passage of legislation de- 
signed to promote the general welfare 
of all of the groups who are a part of 
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this truly democratic country of ours. 
Today, I rise in the hope that the facts 
I give you will impress upon you the 
urgent and continued need for legisla- 
tion which will give the average citizen— 
the man in the middle-income bracket 
of our Nation—a chance to have the kind 
of home he deserves, at a price he can 
afford. 

There are those who contend that we 
should not have legislation for public 
housing or for housing for the middle- 
income groups. They argue that this is 
socialism and that legislation of this na- 
ture hinders the production of the 
needed housing rather than increasing 
it, because it competes with private en- 
terprise. They cite figures which pur- 
port to prove that the building and con- 
struction industry is producing the hous- 
ing needed for these groups. Informa- 
tion which has come to my attention 
would indicate differently. 

Most housing experts agree that an 
average of approximately 2 million new 
houses per year are needed to maintain 
a housing inventory sufficient to ade- 
quately supply our increasing population. 
In 1955 less than 1,330,000 dwelling units 
were started, and in 1954 only 1,220,400 
units were begun. Yet, there are some 
10 million substandard dwellings in this 
country which should be replaced by 1960 
if every American is to have that decent 
home. I would say that this can only be 
accomplished with the cooperation of 
industry and government; we must work 
together. 

In 1954 there was a gain in the number 
of 1-family building starts, according 
to data published by the United States 
Department of Commerce, but publicly 
owned units started were the lowest since 
1948, and private units in 2-family and 
multifamily structures were the lowest 
since 1947. In 1955 relatively more 
1-family houses were put under con- 
struction than in any previous year, 
but apartment buildings with 5 or more 
units were a much smaller portion of 
new housing in 1955 than in 1954, In 
the first 9 months of 1955, multifamily 
structures—of 5 or more units—ac- 
counted for about 10 percent of all non- 
farm housing starts, or about one-half 
the proportion it represented in 1949. 

At first glance, you might be inclined 
to conclude that the housing inventory 
has been increasing in the form of one- 
family structures, because of consumer 
preferences, thereby reducing the neces- 
sity for producing a larger number 0 
multifamily structures. But let us re- 
view these facts in the light of the needs 
of middle-income families. Prices of the 
single-family houses started in the first 
quarter of 1955 averaged higher in all 
regions of the country than in the same 
period of 1954; the cost of building ma- 
terials rose 8.4 percent over 1954 costs- 
In 1955 there was an 11-percent rise 
in the median selling prices of new 
1-family houses, putting the dream of 
a “home of my own” beyond the reach 
of a still larger group of the middle- 
income families. 

The definition of “middle income,” 9% 
you know, varies from city to city aD 
region to region. Taking that large sec- 
tion of our population—upward of 13 
million families—whose income for 1959 


» 
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ranged from $3,000 to $5,000, according 
to census data, between 20 and 25 per- 
cent of a family’s income goes for hous- 
ing. This figure is usually smaller for 
the higher income brackets. How many 
of these families do you think can find 
housing for less than $70 to $100 per 
Month? How many of these families 
are able to save up for the large down- 
Payment needed to buy when more than 
50 percent of the new houses started in 
1955 were in the $12,000 to $20,000 
bracket? 

A National Housing Conference study 
indicates that in order for a family to 
Swing a $10,000 house, it must have an 
income of $126 a week, or $6,654 a year. 
If a gift of a new $10,000 house were 


Made to a family, monthly expenses” 


could easily total $57.50 for general up- 

keep, taxes, and utilities. These fam- 

ilies should not be required to accept 

SMall, substandard dwellings, nor should 

be be required to go dangerously into 
ent. 

We are in a position to help these mid- 
dle-income families out of their dilemma 
by providing workable legislation which 
will encourage cooperative housing for 

ese families. Little capital is avail- 
able today for rental housing; there are 
More attractive investments elsewhere. 
But cooperative housing, with equity 
financing furnished, and eventual con- 
trol of the project in the hands of the 
Cooperators, can help meet this problem. 
It is still private enterprise and all of 
the segments of the building industry 
Participate and benefit and the middle- 
income family gets a decent home. 

Nere is no question about the fact that 
We would serve the best interests of the 
general economy, the housing industry 
and the welfare of the Nation, if we 
assist in providing adequate, livable 

omes of sufficient size for the average 
family to live comfortably and econom- 
ically at monthly payments within their 
Means. 

Before I close my remarks, I must 
Pause to stress one important point. 

€ have not lived up to our stated inten- 

on to provide guidance and technical 
nce to consumer groups interested 

-in forming housing cooperatives. To 
date the appropriations granted the 
k Ousing Agency have by no means been 
ufficient to furnish the technical assist- 
ance and guidance which we so grandly 
Promised. The information brought 
chs during investigations which have 
n in progress on the Senate side 
su derscore the necessity for adequate 
of vision and guidance in all phases 
our housing program, and I call upon 
ide to remember this when appropria- 
body legislation is brought before this 


whomeone has said “In a democracy, 
€n we come right down to it, every- 


ming begins with cooperation and self- 
as P. Country, small town, suburb, or 


rs ey up to us.” Let us cooperate 
h the middle-income families who are 
rous of helping themselves to have a 
€cent home in which to raise their 
dren, by making available to them 
€ capital and technical assistance nec- 
ry to accomplish this. 
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Congratulations, Shawano Indians 
Basketball Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the Shawano 
Evening Leader, Shawano, Wis., on the 
victory of the Shawano High School bas- 
ketball team at the State WIAA tourna- 
ment on Saturday, March 17, 1956. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Hart, Our INDIANS 


One week ago Shawano High school bas- 
ketball followers were congratulating and 
admiring our Indians for their magnificent 
achievement of earning their way to the 
State WIAA basketball tournament. 

And congratulations they had coming in- 
deed. They had conquered five good tourna- 
ment competitors and put themselves in 
contention for the State title, being 1 of 8 
such teams in all Wisconsin. 

Now, one week later, the Shawano High 
school boys are State champions. It’s a 
reality exceeding fondest expectations. For 
every Shawano enthusiast, it is almost neces- 
sary to pinch oneself to realize that the In- 
dians have really accomplished their diffi- 
cult. mission with singular success. 

Our hats are off and our salute is out to 
every member of the Shawano High school 
basketball team and their model gentleman 
coach, John Kenney. Certainly that is the 
feeling of every Shawano area citizen, bas- 
ketball enthusiast or not, and what we say 
here by way of congratulation will surely be 
the feelings of one unanimous community 
voice. ` 

One of the pleasant byproducts of the 
WIAA tourney were the observations of out- 
siders that the Shawano boys were exemplary 
in their sportsmanship and outstanding in 
their conduct. They were the credit to 
Shawano High School and their community 
that their friends were sure they would be. 

It should not be overlooked in the en- 
thusiasm of victory that this credit which the 
young men reflected on their community is of 
immense importance. 

We are thankful for their marvelous ac- 
complishment on the basketball court, but 
very importantly too, we are thankful for 
their fine conduct, on and off the floor. 

They have proved themselves not only good 
basketball players; they have proven them- 
selves as good boys, the kind mothers and 
fathers can be proud of. We would offer the 
view that they typify the Shawano High 
School student body. 

During the last week Coach Kenney and 
his boys met and overcame the sternest of 
competitive obstacles, bringing honor, ac- 
claim and laurels to our community. 

We recognize the immensity of the task 
which faced these young men who made the 
trip to Madison. And we recognize their 
brilliant history-making accomplishment, 

To a man, Shawano Indians and Coach 
Kenney, we salute you and hail you on your 
splendid achievement. We are proud of 
every one of you. 


Mr. Speaker, I am indeed proud to rep-. 


resent the congressional district in which 
Shawano is located. Great credit is due 
to Coach John Kenney and to the mem- 
bers of the 1956 State championship 
team, John Cantwell, Loren Wolf, Larry 
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Maltbey, Fred Opperman, Guy Ggignon, 

Mart Gharrity, Mike Dodge, Bob Ham- 

mer, Tom Koslowske, and Manager Fritz 

oe Hats off to the Shawano In- 
ians. 


The Right To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill today which provides 
that employees of the United States 
Federal Government be excused from 
duty, without loss of pay or annual 
leave, for a period of not less than 2 
hours nor more than 8 hours in order 
to be able to vote in national, State, and 
local elections, including primary elec- 
tions. 

It is unfortunate that many among 
us take our rights of citizenship for 
granted. It is a little disturbing that far 
too many among us in this great land 
of ours fail to perform their duty on 
election day each year and fail to util- 
ize their right to vote as free citizens 
in a free country. Voting is not only a 
right but also a privilege which no one 
should ignore. Past generations of 
Americans fought for this right, and it 
is because of their struggles that we can 
enjoy democracy today, the freedom of 
expression and the freedom to vote ac- 
cording to our own dictates in the best 
interests of the American people. 

Whereas in many lands today the peo- 
ple are subject to government by bullet, 
we still enjoy government by ballot and 
we aim to continue this method through 
the practice of our right to vote. By 
maintaining and utilizing our rights of 
suffrage we help keep this country as a 
true citadel of democracy. In so doing, 
we participate in choosing men and 
women for national, State and city office 
who are best qualified to do the job, 
regardless of race, religion, or ancestry. 

It is important, however, that the 
rights of citizenship are scrupulously ob- 
served, that every American enjoy equal 
access to the polls, and that he utilize 
his right to cast his ballot. In many 
States throughout the country the peo- 
ple are given sufficient time off for voting 
in national or State elections. 

My bill seeks to obtain the same or 
similar period of time off to United 
States Government employees so that 
they are enabled to perform one of their 
sacred duties as United States citizens 
by voting in all elections, whether of a 
national or local character, and includ- 
ing also primary elections. It is my 
opinion that the Federal Government 
has a moral obligation to lead in this 
field of encouraging good citizenship. 
Enabling Government employees to util- 
ize their right to vote, through the 
adoption of my bill, will be a decisive 
step in that direction, 
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Supreme Court Decision in Segregation 
Cases Is Sound 


SPEECH 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to comment on the ex- 
‘cellent speech made by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. KEATING] concern- 
ing the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Brown against the Board 
of Education. He made a scholarly 
and objective argument sustaining the 
viewpoint of the Court. Also he made 
it very clear that he respected the view- 
point of the group that seek to have the 
decision of the Supreme Court neutral- 
ized and pointed out that this group, de- 
spite their deep feelings about this case, 
stated that they would use all lawful 
means to bring about its reversal. 

I was particularly pleased with the 
argument wherein it referred to Chief 
Justice Warren and the able and skillful 
manner in which he prepared the 
opinion that was concurred in by every 
member of the Court. 

I think I may properly state that I 
am extremely proud of what the Chief 
Justice did in this case. But it was no 
surprise to me. Earl Warren and I were 
fellow students at Boalt Hall of Law of 
the University of California. In 1938 a 
group of us, some of whom are now in 
Congress, helped elect him as the attor- 
ney general of California. Here he did 
a magnificant job. His argument in the 
tidelands cases were mainly responsible 
for the decision by the Supreme Court 
that gave California and other coastal 
States the title to offshore lands under 
tidewater. Later, in 1942, he was a can- 
didate for Governor; and some of the 
same group mentioned above were the 
ones that got him to seek the offiec. He 
was elected in 1942 at the same election 
which sent me to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In that office he displayed 
remarkable capacity for getting the State 
government working smoothly and eff- 
ciently. 

Also as Governor he displayed his 
ability to get people of differing view- 
points to reconcile their differences and 
get along together. He had that remark- 
able characteristic that we call common- 
sense. 

Perhaps some may decide that the 
matters which I have discussed are irrele- 
vant. My feeling is that I would like 
those who are challenging the judgment 
of the Chief Justice and also the Court 
should know something of the man who 
wrote the decision for the whole Court. 

In California we have no segregation 
problem. Since 1908 when President 
Theodore Roosevelt informed the city of 
San Francisco tersely and positively that 
they could not bar Japanese children 
from their schools we have not had the 
problem. In these schools of Stockton, 
where I live, we have pupils of practi- 
cally every racial strain. They get along 
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well both in the classroom and on the 
athletic field and in school social life. 

I cannot forget a statement that one 
of our closest friends in Congress made 
when the segregation agitation began to 
flare up at frequent intervals. This per- 
son, who is a southerner said that if peo- 
ple will simply look back 25 years and 
see the steady progress that had. been 
made to give Negroes more rights they 
will realize that if we in the South. are 
left alone the problem will solve itself. 
Looking back over the various legal steps 
that have been taken such as the cases 
that decided that segregation could not 
be practiced in State universities; also 
the case that decided that covenants re- 
stricting the use of property to only white 
persons were void; and other steps such 
as segregation decreed for the Armed 
Forces by President Eisenhower; the 
banning of segregation in the National 
Theater, and so forth. 

I am willing to accept without reser- 
vation the Court’s decision which inter- 
prets the 14th amendment as was done 
in the case under consideration. 


Now’s the Time To Give Small Business 
a Break 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


* Wednesday, March 21, 1956- 


Mr.DODD. Mr. Speaker, I am receiv- 
ing a great many letters from small-busi- 
ness people about H. R. 11. These peo- 
ple are asking that I sign the discharge 
petition to bring up H. R. 11 and then 
vote for it. This I will do. But we need 
help from the Members of this House. 

The 83d and 84th Congresses have 
done a great deal for big business. It 
occurs to me that we can well afford to 
do something for small business. ‘This 
is particularly true when the request 
which small business is making of us is a 
quite modest and reasonable request. 

In this instance the request that small 
business is making strikes me as being 
most modest and reasonable. More than 
that, it is manifestly a request which 
serves the interests of consumers, farm- 
ers, and, in short, the general public 
good. All that small business is asking 
us to do is to provide reasonably effective 
antitrust laws. Small business is not 
asking for any subsidy. It is not asking 
for any giveaway. It is simply asking 
for antitrust laws which give the small 
man a reasonably equal competitive op- 
portunity to succeed. 

Specifically, the small business people 
are asking for an antitrust law which 
will protect them from price discrimina- 
tion. We all know that price discrimina- 
tion is a weapon of bigness. The big 
corporation can destroy its local compe- 
tition by local price cutting. ‘There is 
nothing new about this. We all know 
what it means, — 

Now we do not object to price cutting 
when it is done fairly. We object to 
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price discrimination because this is an 
unfair method of price cutting. The 
local man inevitably gets squeezed out 
and the big man survives and prospers. 
Survival and success in the competitive 
process is not a result of efficiency— 
when the weapon of discrimination is 
used. Then the corporation that sur- 
vives and prospers is the biggest cor- 
poration. 

Now why do we need H. R. 11? 

In 1936 the Clayton Antitrust Act was 
amended and strengthened by the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act for the purpose of giv- 
ing small business protection from price 
discrimination. There is a tremendous 
legislative history on that amendment. 
This. history seems to make one thing 
clear, above all others, which is that it 
was intended to require the supplier to 
give fair and equal treatment to his 
wholesale and retail customers. More 
precisely, the law was intended to require 
a supplier to make equal prices to com- 
peting customers—insofar as he has no 
differences in costs for supplying his 
different customers. The law was not 
intended to give the small merchant any 
undeserved advantage, or to interfere 
with any efficiency that may be asso- 
ciated with large-scale marketing oper- 
ations. The law clearly and specifically 
States that the supplier may charge his 
customers different prices up to the full 
extent that the different prices are jus- 
tified by cost differences. 

The law clearly was intended to stoP 
price discriminations where the effect 
of these discriminations would substan- 
tially lessen competition and tend to 
create a monopoly. 

The majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
v. F. T. C. (340 U. S. 231, 1951) however, 
construes the Robinson-Patman Act in & 
way which gives small business little pro- 
tection. The Supreme Court in that 
opinion held that the supplier’s inten- 
tion, or good faith, is to be the con- 
trolling criterion of the law. More spe- 
cifically, the Court ruled that a supplier 
is excused from engaging in a discrim- 
inatory pricing practice where the sup- 
plier is in good faith; and that in such 
instances there is no power to stop the 
discriminatory practice, even though the 
practice substantially lessens competi- 
tion and tends to create a monopoly. - 
More than that, the Court’s opinion 
went on to hold that.a supplier is justi- 
fied in discriminating to meet the lawful 
price of a competitor, irrespective of 
competitive effects. In short, the nub of 
this ruling is that a supplier is fully justi- 
fied in engaging in a generally unlawful 
practice by reason of the fact that his 
competitor has refrained from engaging 
in the unlawful practice. This means, 
in its simplest form, that the big sup- 
plier of a nationally-known product can 
give a selective advantage to the big 
buyer who is quoted a low price by somé 
Small supplier that has no marke 
system of its own and cannot, as a prat- 
tical matter supply the independent mer- 
chant. This operates against small busi- 
ness in two ways: First, it cuts out the 
small supplier who has insufficient capi- 
tal to expand his operation on a natio 
scale. Second, it cuts out the independ- 
ent merchant who obviously cannot over- 
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come his big competitor’s buying advan- 
tage. The practical result is to isolate 
and neutralize the competitive forces 
which both small suppliers and small 
merchants might supply—for the benefit 
of consumers. In short, this kind of 
pricing plays off the disadvantages of 
Small merchants against the disadvan- 
tages of small suppliers, and ends up with 
big suppliers and big chain distributors 
having all the business. 

More realistically, the court’s ruling 
will have to be applied where there are 
Not just two suppliers in the market, but 
Several suppliers. This means therefore, 
that price quotations offered the chain 
Can gravitate to a low level, while prices 
offered the independent merchants stay 
at a high level, and there is no practical 
_Way to untangle the sequence of events to 
determine which supplier, if any, acted 
in bad faith. This kind of pricing will 
te small suppliers and small re- 
tailers from the competitive system and 
increase monopoly. 

H. R. 11 seems to me a very mod- 
est and reasonable solution to this 
Problem. In effect it simply says this: 
Without regard to any question of 
good faith or bad faith, it is illegal 
for the supplier to discriminate in his 
Prices where the effect of such discrim- 
inations may substantially lessen com- 
betition or tend to create a monopoly. 
. t is all there is to it. There are no 
Qualifications, except of course there is 
& qualification that the supplier may 
discriminate to the full extent justified 
by costs; and there is a qualification that 

€ supplier may change his prices from 

e to time as often as he likes, just 
80 long as he makes the new prices avail- 
able to all his customers; and there is 
a qualification that the supplier is not 
required to sell to any customer, but is 
free to sell or reject customers at his 
Pleasure. These qualifications are al- 
ready clearly in the statute and would 
not be changed. 

I believe that we ought to pass H. R. 

and pass it promptly. It is no con- 
Solation to the small-business people 
Who are going out of business today, 
to know that we may consider this bill 
and pass it next month, or the month 
after that. Passing the bill next month, 
or the month after next, will not more- 
re er, repair the damages to the free-en- 
ase system which are being done 


There is a discharge petition on the 
Deaker’s desk and I ask my colleagues to 
OF this petition so that the Members 
i this House may have a prompt oppor- 
unity to pass on this legislation which 
small-business men need and want. 


S 


The Russian Educational System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


IN OF MINNESOTA 
| THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


HUMPHREY. Mr. President, T 
unanimous consent to have printed 


Mr, 
ask 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp three arti- 
cles discussing the Russian educational 
system which appeared in our Washing- 
ton papers. One is à column by Marquis 
Childs entitled “Reds Gear Schools To 
Win Cold War,” which appeared on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1956, in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald; a column by Fred 
Woltman entitled “Ideas Rather Than 
Bombs,” appearing in the Washington 
Daily News on Monday, March 5, 1956; 
and an editorial which appeared in this 
same paper on the same date entitled 
“Challenge to Survival.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 28, 1956] 


‘REDS GEAR SCHOOLS To WIN COLD WAR 
(By Marquis Childs) 


A report based on first-hand observation 
adds another note of warning that education 
in the Soviet Union is far outstripping edu- 
cation in the United States. 

The massive educational program still ex- 
panding in Russia, under which today nearly 
twice as many students are enrolled above 
the high-school level as in this country, is 
one reason for the extraordinary confidence 
expressed by Soviet leaders at the recent 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party. 

For as the latest warning, from former 
Senator William Benton, of Connecticut, 
makes clear, the Soviet educational system is 
geared to win the cold war. 

Benton, who made an intensive study of 
Soviet education and propaganda last year, 
says that system is producing a surplus of 
engineers and technicians who will be as- 
signed to carry out technical assistance in 
every uncommitted country of the world. 
While getting their scientific training, they 
are thoroughly indoctrinated in the Marxist- 
Lenin line. 

There are schools—and this seems to have 
escaped the attention of even specialists 
whose business is to know what is going on 
in Russia—in which all the training from 
the first grade on is in English, French, or 
German. Graduates of these schools have a 
fluent working knowledge of the language 
they will need when they are sent abroad 
to do a technical—and propaganda—job. 

With a Russian-speaking interpreter and 
assistant, Benton took a tour of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s universities, technical institutions, la- 
boratories and libraries. In a 30,000-word 
article for the Britannica Yearbook, of which 
he is publisher, Benton writes: j 

“The Soviets are now challenging us fron- 
tally at what have historically been two of 
our strongest points, technology and mass 
education. The present rate of Russian edu- 
cational advance is faster than our own, just 
aś their growth-rate in industrial produc- 
tion surpasses ours. The gap in total per- 
formance is closing. It is closing rapidly. 

“In less than 30 years the Soviets have cre- 
ated a primary-school system rivaling our 
own in universality, with nearly 100 percent 
enrollment. Their secondary school system 
is mushrooming amazingly; by 1960 every 
Russian youngster is to be given an educa- 
tion at least comparable to a better high- 
school diploma. 

“They have already surpassed us in both 
the number and percentage of students en- 
rolled in institutions above the secondary 
level—with 4,300,000—to our 2,700,000.” = 

In two speeches late last year, Adm. Lewis 
L. Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, sounded an equally grave alarm. 
He said it was evident the United States was 
rapidly falling behind Soviet Russia in the 
training of scientists and technicians with 
the “certainty that we are turning out less 
than one-half the number of scientists and 
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engineers we re require—an alarming sta- 
tistic by itself.” 

The deficiency begins, according to Strauss, 
in the high schools, where science training 
has long been inadequate and standards of 
science teaching dropping rapidly. He cited 
the fact more than half of ali American high 
schools fail to teach physics or chemistry. 

In contrast, Benton points out that in the 
last years of secondary school Soviet stu- 
dents must take 4 years of. mathematics, 
iar algebra, geometry, and trigonom- 
etry. 

The objective, it is hardly necessary to add, 
is a Communist education—that is, first-rate 
technical training buttressed by complete 
indoctrination in Communist dogma, It is 
the combination of indoctrinated zeal with 
technical proficiency that is so ominous for 
the West. 

In a recent speech Benton proposed the 
creation of technical assistance academies 
similar to West Point and Annapolis, where 
young men of superior intelligence would be 
trained as engineers and technicians in every 
field. 

The academies would be attached to and 
under the supervision of such outstanding 
institutions as the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and California Tech. In re- 
turn for their free education, young men 
would agree to sign up for a certain number 
of years of service in America’s technical- 
assistance program overseas. 

Short of some positive, constructive step 
such as this, the drift will continue. And if 
estimates of Soviet progress are even approxi- 
mately right, the gap will widen and America 
will fall increasingly behind. 

To permit this to happen is hardly less 
than an admission of defeat. For if we have 
learned nothing else in the atomic-electronic 
age, it is that. the engineers and scientists 
of today win the battles of tomorrow, 


[From the Washington Daily News of March 
5, 1956} 
Ex-SENATOR BENTON’S BOoK ON RED’s WORLD 
Arms—IpEsS RATHER THAN BOMBS 


(By Frederick Woltman) 


New York, March 5.—Soviet leaders are 
succeeding ‘te an alarming and even terrify- 
ing degree” in their aim to conquer the world 
with ideas rather than bombs. 

This conclusion of former Senator William 
Benton of Connecticut is published tomor- 
row by the Encyclopedia Britannica’s 1956 
Book of the Year in a 30,000-word section, 
The Voice of the Kremlin. 

Mr. Benton wrote it after a first-hand 
study last year of Soviet education and 
propaganda techniques. He was the first 
westerner to interview many of the Russian 
officials involved, 

FORMULA 


The Russians, he says, seem to have “‘dis- 
covered a formula more dangerous to us than 
the hydrogen bomb.” Namely, combining 
high quality in scientific and technical train- 
ing and research along with intensive train- 
ing in Communist ideology. 

In other words, the Russians are turning 
out more and more trained specialists; and, 
at the same time by universal education, 
“loyal and unquestioning believers in the 
government and in communism.” 

Mr, Benton calls the process “the most 
stupendous experiment in psychological 
manipulation ever attempted” and says it is 
succeeding with the average Soviet citizen, 

REPORTS 

He reports also that: 


In 1953 Russia employed 875,000 full-time 
and 2,100,000 part-time propagandists, total- 
ing the size of the United States Army. An- 
other 10 million intellectual and profes- 
sional workers were expected to propagandize 
for the Communist Party, 4 times the number 
of college students in the United States. 
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Russian students at all levels work much 
harder than American. Their school week is 
6 days. A few years ago, to guarantee 1 day 
of rest, the Government had to pass a law 
prohibiting lower grade teachers from assign- 
ing homework for Sundays. 

Russia has 4,300,000 students in college 
and universities, nearly double America’s 2,- 
500,000. Ninety percent of the Russian stu- 
dent are on state scholarship. Draft defer- 
ment is automatic and continues after 
graduation. 
~ RIGID 

So rigid is the science training, that it may 
take 25 years to get a doctor of science de- 
gree. Our doctor of philosophy degree in 
many universities is by comparison a diploma 
from a junior college. 

The U. S. S. R.’s 7,000 newspapers are all 
propaganda organs for the glorification of the 
Communist Party. Its 500 dailies have a cir- 
culation topping 43 million; Pravda, the 
party daily, has 5,500,000 but it could hit 
twice that if it weren’t for newsprint short- 
age. 

arts possible to become an authentic mil- 
lionaire in Russia> That is if you're a best- 
selling Soviet writer, such as Konstantin 
Siminov or Ilya Ehrenburg. But you must 
be a handmaiden and vassal to the party. 
You can have cars and chauffeurs, a town 
apartment and country home, provided you 
give your client what he wants. 

There are at least 550 full-time theatrical 
companies in the U. S. S. R., several times 
more than in all nations of the West to- 
gether. 

On radio and TV political propaganda be- 
comes the commercial. But the government 
can’t push it too hard for listeners may turn 
off their sets, not being a captive audience 
like the newspaper readers. Consequently, 
more than 50 percent of the programs are 
good music. 

Although slightly more tolerant toward 
religion, the Communist leaders have not 
relented in their millitant atheism. It’s just 
that religion no longer worries the party. 
Few Russians under 60 go to church. 

The Russian people themselves, Mr. Ben- 
ton found, prefer Red Khrushchev’s “Spirit 
of Geneva” to Stalin’s harsher, less flexible 
“Hate America” theme. ‘The former, at least, 
“seemed to promise peace.” 


—— 


[From the Washington Daily News of March 
5, 1956] 


CHALLENGE TO SURVIVAL 


The Bolshevik challenge to survival of the 
free world usually is discussed in terms of 
military strength. And in the last analysis 
that may be—God forbid—the real test. 

Certainly a militarily weak free world 
stands no chance of winning the many con- 
tests with communism which are short of a 
military showdown. 

The free world is rightly disturbed over 
the challenges the Bolsheviks are hurling at 
us in nonmilitary fields—education, science, 
physical fitness, propaganda, and in eco- 
nomic, social, political, and diplomatic war- 
fare. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica’s 1956 Book 
of the Year contains an article which should 
destroy western complacency about the way 
the greatest struggle of all time is going. 
It was written by former Senator William 
Benton after his own survey of Soviet edu- 
cation and propaganda techniques in Russia 
last year. 

His report agrees with the danger signals 
American officials have been raising over the 
Soviets surpassing the United States not only 
in the training and educating of scientists, 
engineers, and technicians, but also in our 
own game—production. 

Mr. Benton sets up the following ques- 
tions: How can the Communists rival our 
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progress if they stifle unpopular theory? 
Can they indeed develop the needed origi- 
nality and resourcefulness in science and 
technology without coming apart as a sys- 
tem? Can they match our productivity and 
still cling to a dogma that to us is so obvi- 
ously warped and cockeyed? 

Mr. Benton says the answer “yes” to these 
questions is a distinct possibility because the 
Soviets are combining high quality scientific 
research and training with highly successful 
indoctrination in Communist ideology. 

“They may have discovered a ‘formula’ 
more dangerous to us than the hydrogen 
bomb,” he wrote. “If they succeed in this, 
then why should they not believe they can 
conquer the world with ideas rather than 
bombs? * * * In my judgment they are suc- 
ceeding to an alarming and terrifying de- 
gree.” 

The final score of this contest between 
Bolshevism and freedom may not be in for 
years—even decades. As Mr. Benton and 
others have pointed out, the greatest chal- 
lenge to America is in the field of education 
where we seem to put more emphasis upon 
bricks and mortar for school buildings than 
on brains in teachers and for students. 

The outcome of this whole struggle well 
may be decided in the schools and colleges 
rather than in the bomber and missile 
factories. 

The Soviet challenge is simple—they 
maintain that in the long run their system 
of education “by order” will defeat education 
“by will.” 

We can meet and defeat this challenge— 
but only provided our will is great enough 
and we wake up to many facts—among them, 
that a winning football team is the least im- 
portant part of our education system. 


Boy: Scout Training is a Major Contribu- 
tion to National Defense Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 1, 1956 ° 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include a most timely and 
pertinent editorial commenting upon the 
46th birthday anniversary of the Boy 
Scouts of America, which: appeared in 
the February 1 issue of the Waltham, 
Mass., News-Tribune. 


The article follows: 
FLOWER OF BOYHOOD 


This month the Boy Scouts of America 
celebrate their 46th birthday anniversary by 
launching a new 4-year program to be called, 
Onward for God and My Country. 

The goal of the program is to give Amer- 
ica’s youth wider opportunity to develop 
physical fitness, self-reliance, a sense of re- 
ligious obligation, a feeling of personal re- 
sponsibility, greater willingness to share and 
to help others, and an understanding of the 
Nation’s democratic processes. 

In a day when the path of our youth seems 
strewn with greater hazards than ever and 
the performance of American youngsters is 
under heavy challenge, the Boy Scouts loom 
large as a tremendous force for sound guid- 
ance and development. No movement in 
America merits more encouragement. 

Let Americans everywhere join in making 
the Boy Scouts’ new program the success it 
deserves to be. 
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Composition: Hot Strength Diagram of 
Alloys of the Binary System Nickel- 
Tungsten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a full translation in Eng- 
lish of an article which appeared some 
time ago in a Russian scientific journal. 

This article brings very forcibly to our 
attention the fact that Russia is mak- 
ing a concerted effort to solve high- 
temperature problems. As we all know, 
this problem of solving high tempera- 
tures today is one of our major basic 
research jobs. I believe that more em- 
phasis should be placed on this area of 
research if we expect to continue to make 
advances in the field of propulsion. I 
do not believe that some of our depart- 
ments of Government are placing 
enough emphasis on materials such: as 
tungsten, cobalt, columbite, and others. 
Personally, I am in favor of stockpiling 
them to the limit, for I believe that this 
insertion from the Russian scientific 
journal is factual evidence of what the 
Soviets are doing in this important field 
of high temperatures: 

COMPOSITION: Hot STRENGTH DIAGRAM OF 


ALLOYS OF THE BINARY. SYSTEM NICKEL- 
TUNGSTEN . 


(By I. I. Korniloy and P. B. Budberg) 


The phase diagram of the binary system 
nickel-tungsten has been investigated by 
several authors (reference 1-3); however, the 
variation of physico-chemical and mechani- 
cal properties as a function of composition 
and structure of alloys, especially at high 
temperatures, has never. been determined. 
In the present work, the hot strength of 
alloys of the binary system nickel-tungsten 
(up to 50 percent W) has been determined 
by the centrifugal method (reference 4-6) 
at a temperature of 800° C. and with initial 
stresses of 6.4 kilograms per square milli- 
meter. The alloys were melted in a high 
frequency furnace in alumina crucibles, un- 
der a layer of basic slag. Electrolytic nickel, 
99.9 percent pure, and tungsten wire contain- 
ing 99.2 percent W, served as starting mate- 
rials. Before pouring, the alloys were de- 
oxidized with electrolytic manganese, Cylin- 
drical specimens for the investigation of hot- 
strength were prepared by the method of 
sucking up the molten metal in preheated 
porcelain tubes (reference 7). : 

The alloys were subject to a thermal treat- 
ment in vacuum according to two schedules: 
in the first, specimens of all compositions 
were annealed at 1,200° C. for 24 hours and 
then quenched; in the second schedule, the 
alloys were annealed at 1,200° C. for 24 hours, 
1,000° C. for 100 hours and at 800° C. for 100 
hours, followed by slow cooling to room tem- 
perature over a period of 24 hours. 

Chemical analysis showed that with the 
method employed for the alloy preparation, 
the loss of tungsten did not exceed 0.2 to 0.5 
percent, 

In the previously conducted investigations 
(reference 4-6) it was established that the 
utmost objective criterion of the hot strength 
of alloys, as determined with the centrifugal 
method is that of the time necessary for the 
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Specimens to attain a given beam defiection 
as they undergo deformation due to the ac- 
tion of centrifugal force. The lengthier the 
time of attainment of a beam deflection, the 
greater is the corresponding hot strength. 
The results of these determinations for given 
beam deflections have been used for the 
Plotting of isothermal hot-strength composi- 
tion diagrams, one of the metallic system 
Property-composition diagram types, for 
elevated temperatures. 

In figure 1 (not printed) is shown the 
Phase diagram of the tungsten-nickel sys- 
tem, according to the data of our investiga- 
tions (reference 8). It is evident from the 
diagram, that the region of solid solubility 
of tungsten in nickel extends to 28 to 29 per- 
cent W at low temperatures, and to 30.5 to 
31 percent W at 800° C. It has ben estab- 
lished that with a tungsten content of 34-35 
W at temperatures of 840°-850° C., for alloys 
of the system, a phase B, is present, corre- 
Sponding to the compound Ni,W. This in- 
- Vestigation also confirms the presence of the 
Previously discovered compound Ni,W in this 


System, designated in the diagram as the B 
Phase. 


In figure 2 (not printed) is shown the com- 
Position hot-strength diagram for alloys of 
bie system which were (A) quenched from 

200° C. and (B) in the annealed condition. 
a & qualitative measure of hot strength, 
2 e time for specimens to attain beam de- 
re of 3 and 5 millimeters is taken. 
; G Shape of the plot of the change of hot- 
tha ngth as a function of composition shows 
aa t the quenched as well as the annealed 

Oys exhibit a continuous increase of hot 


Strength with increasing tungsten content, ` 


sn region of solid solubility. The max- 
um hot strength in the quenched condi- 
31 n is possesed, at 800° C, by alloys with 28- 
percent W, figure 2A (not printed). 
uenched allows containing over 38 percent 
(up to 50 percent W) evidently had a 
O-phase structure, and, characteristically, 
hidi i ph strength despite such a high 
Hingsten such a pyro-refractory metal as 
one maximum hot strength of annealed 
Bee was reached at compositions of 25-28 
a cent W. That is, in the region of limit- 
& saturation of nickel solid solutions, fig- 
hoe 1 (not printed). -Alloys with maximum 
the Strength adjoins the boundaries where 
two-phase regions exist and correspond 
ine condition which is completely homo- 
eous as well as one which is a finely 
an in two-phase structure. Because of 
creasing amount of the second phase, 
atre the growth of these particles, the hot- 
ana ee of the annealed alloys: decreases 
exhibits a marked drop in the region of 

t nce of the compound NisW. 
wie interesting to note how the compound 
retis S percent wt. percent W) is found 
diagr ed in the composition-hot strength 
en The compound Ni,W corresponds 
at 4 msi characteristics maximum hot strength 
Conh 5 percent W, in distinction from the 
Wi ra Ni,W (34.2 percent wt. percent W). 
(to 50 urther increase in tungsten content 
Percent), the annealed alloys are ob- 


Serveq 
strength. have a second lowering of hot 
panne investigation shows that the com- 


Mon-hot strength diagram of nickel- 
a> 4 en system alloys after quenching and 
annealing are not similar. 


hegre explained by differences in the 
na -chemical conditions of the alloys. 
With ee in figure 1 (not printed), alloys 
Corr ungsten content of 28-30 percent W 
an tae to a homogenous solid solution 
ergo a ng the hot strength test do not un- 
Previo phase reaction, independent of their 
esse: thermal treatment. At much great- 
under Taer contents, the quenched alloys, 
test óta e conditions of the hot strength 
Teacti 00° C, are subjected to a dispersion 
On (age-hardening), which under the 
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established conditions, causes their strength- 
ing. In this case only alloy compositions 
situated near the solid solution saturation 
boundary exhibit maximum hot strength. 
With increasing tungsten content, the reac- 
tion processes are accelerated, promoted by 
the strained condition of the alloys during 
the hot strength testing., As a result of the 
development of diffusion and coagulation 
processes, the second phase increases the 
creep of the alloys, causing considerable spec- 
imen deformation, i. e. a sharp drop in hot 
strength. 

The investigation shows that the region 
of maximum hot strength in the composi- 
tion-hot strength diagram for annealed al- 
loys is displaced in the direction of lower 
tungsten contents as compared to quenched 
alloys. 

The alloys after annealing according to 
the adopted schedule (see above) are con- 
siderably more stable than after quenching, 
and as a result, have much greater hot 
strength. 

It has been established that the minimum 
hot strength in the annealed condition is 
shown by alloys located in the region of 
existence of the compound Ni,W,'i. e. the 
B base. The latter is formed in alloys of 
the nickel-tungsten system only as the result 
of prolonged annealing at 800° C. (reference 


8). 

In the present work, the annealing of the 
alloys at 800° was not carried out long 
enough to cause this effect (B formation); 
therefore the hot strength testing proceeds 
under conditions of unstable B, phase ex- 
istence. Considering the diffusion process as 
one of the factors which increases creep 
rate, it is possible to explain the drop of 
hot strength of alloys in the region of the 
compound Ni,W. 

The B phase based on the compound 
Ni,W, in contrast to the B phase, is charac- 
terized by a greater velocity of formation. 
Evidently, with the adopted schedule for al- 
loy annealing, this process has gone to com- 


‘pietion, and the hot strength testing at 


800° C. of alloys located in the B phase region 
proceeds under conditions of stable existence 
of the compound Ni,W and solid solutions, 
based on it. 

It has been proven earlier, that metallic 
compounds which form rather rapidly in 
the solid state exhibit a characteristic maxi- 
mum in composition-hot strength diagrams 
(reference 5). An analogous phenomenon 
is observed for the compound Ni,W and solid 
solutions based on it (see fig. 2B, not 
printed). 

In this manner, in contrast to composi- 
tion-metal system property diagrams deter- 
mined at room temperature which are in- 
vestigated in periods of time in which, as 
a rule, reaction processes do not occur, dia- 
grams of composition-hot strength are able 
to characterize the complex interdependence 
of composition, structure, and stability of 
alloys. In the case where diffusion processes 
develop during the time of testing, the creep 
characteristics of the alloys, and conse- 
quently, the composition-hot strength dia- 
gram are influenced considerably. This is 
confirmed by the diagrams in figures 2A and 
B (not printed). The results of the data 
of the investigation appear to confirm the 
physicochemical theory for the hot strength 
of metal solid solutions (reference 4). 
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Trucking Industry States Position on 
Revised Boggs Road Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13,1956 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues a 
recent statement issued by the American 
Trucking Associations with respect to the 


- highway bill as well as a letter from the 


treasurer of the regents of the University 
of California on the same subject: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 4.—A statement 
on the trucking industry's position on the 
revised Boggs bill as reported by the House 
Ways and Means Committee to finance the 
national highway improvement program was 
issued today by Managing Director John V.; 
Lawrence, of American Trucking Associations, 
Inc. 

The statement follows: 

“The American Trucking Associations has 
vigorously supported the highway program 
since its inception and was the first user. 
group to volunteer to pay added taxes. We 
believe that the singling out of a special class 
of vehicles for excessive taxation as would be 
done under the truck registration fees finally 
tacked on to the Boggs bill by the Ways and 
Means Committee is inequitable and unjusti- 
fied. Neither engineering nor economics 
supports such arbitrary weight selection. 

“Because this legislation will undoubtedly 
reach the House floor under a closed rule, the 
tax provisions cannot be amended on the floor 
of the House. Therefore, as far as the House 
is concerned, opposition to this proposal, if 
successful, would result in all probability, in 
failure of the whole highway program to be 
enacted. 

“This country needs improved, modern 
highways so badly that this program must 
be passed at this session. Therefore, the 
trucking industry hopes that the House will 
give early consideration to this measure in 
order to move it quickly to the Senate. We 
are hopeful that when the bill comes before 
the Senate that further consideration will be 
given to tax equity. 

“It is obvious that the whole question of 
proper share of highway costs as between 
different users is one which is in controversy. 
But it should be pointed out that bill H. R. 
9075 calls for a definitive study to be made by 
the Bureau of Public Roads and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and thereafter 
a report will be made to the Congress. Since 
Congress has the opportunity to review the 
financing of the highway program at each 
future session, it Would be unfortunate if, at 
this session, highly unjustified levies were 
made on any branch of the user family. If 
the forthcoming studies should show that 
any types of vehicles are underpaying, correc- 
tions can be made. It could also be asserted 
that if the study shows overpayments taxes 
could be cut back or classes of vehicles im- 
properly included, could be eliminated. 
But unfortunately, everyone knows that his- 
torically taxes are rarely, if ever, reduced and 
reparation seldom made. Therefore, un- 
warranted levies, if made at this time, as 
under the present proposal, would tend to be 
permanent. i 

“We trust that this year, it has become 
clear to House Members and to the public, 
which interests have been dragging their feet 
or working to obstruct the highway program. 
It has not been the trucking industry.” 
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DEAR CONGRESSMAN HAGEN: I am sending 
you this letter in view of the fact that the 
President’s Cabinet bill to revise the Trans- 
portation Act and probably a revised highway 
bill will he before Congress at the next ses- 
sion. As a background for my knowledge of 
this situation, I may say that the University 
of California’ is the seventh largest stock- 
holder in one of the largest trucking com- 
panies in the United States, and I am a mem- 

ber of its board of directors. 

In regard to the Cabinet’s proposal for re- 
vision. of the Transportation Act, it would 
appear very definitely that the effect of this 
will be to change the present proper setup 
whereby, under the Interstate ‘Commerce 
Act the inherent advantages and efficient 
services of each form of transportation are 
to be maintained. 

If the railroads are permitted to make 
rates without any control by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the immediate effect 
will be to reduce the rates on articles carried 
today faster by the truck lines and to put the 
truck companies out of business or to so 
hamper their services that the economics of 
the country will be seriously affected. 

As you undoubtedly know, there are thou- 
sands of cities and towns in the United 
States, and particularly in States such as 
California with large agricultural districts, 
that are either not at all served by railroads 
or served on a very limited basis. There are 
thousands of cities in the United States now 
absolutely dependent on truck service. 

In California, for example, which is far re- 
moved from the manufacturing centers of 
the country, because of the existence of truck 
lines specialized freight in package form at 
less than carload lots can be promptly de- 
livered to the merchants and consumers in 
the State and because of the availability of 
trucks California merchandise in less than 
carload lots may be promptly delivered to 
eastern markets. 

The passage of the Cabinet bill would espe- 
cially seriously affect a State such as Cali- 
fornia. 

In regard to the highway bill, the truck 
lines have always stood ready to bear a fair 
share of the cost of the improvement of the 
highways, but the bill last proposed, which 
fortunately failed of enactment, placed an- 
inordinate share of this burden upon the 
truck lines through the excessive tax per 
pound on rubber in truck tires as against all 
other highway users and the excessive diesel 
oil tax. 


The truck interests should be protected by - 


elimination of the bills as proposed last year 
and the substitution therefor of a bill pro- 
viding for an increase of tax 1 cent per 
gallon on both gasoline and diesel fuel and a 
tax of no greater addition in cents per pound 
on truck tires, than is placed on all tires. 

Your earnest consideration of the problems 
that would face California by undue burdens 
upon the truck companies will be much ap- 
preciated. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT M. UNDERHILL, 


The Alaska Mental Health Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday it was my privilege to insert in 
the Recorp an article on H. R. 6376, the 
Alaska Mental Health Act, by Mrs. 
Marjorie Shearon; of the Shearon Legis- 
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lative Service. In the March 15 issue of 
the Shearon Legislative Service there is 
another article on this subject which I 
present here: 

We believe there would never have been 
any misunderstanding about the bill or any 
furor over it if the Alaska Legislature, in- 
stead of the Congress of the United States, 
had had the bill under consideration. H. R. 
6376 is a Territorial bill, comparable to a 
State bill. - 

Congress, acting in loco parentis, takes the 
place of the Alaska Legislature in the men- 
tal health field. Under a law passed 50 
years ago, Congress alone has authority to 
amend that old statute. Alaska is pro- 
hibited from changing the law under which 
it must live, 

During the past half century the States, 
especially those in the East, have amended 
their laws repeatedly to make them more 
humane and particularly to protect the per- 
son who is mentally ill. 

Careful thought has been given to com- 
mitment procedures. Experience has shown 
that in involuntary admissions to hospitals, 
the compulsory trial by jury is not only hard 
on the patient and family but also serves 
to deter many families from seeking early 
help. 

That is why only one State—Texas—still 
has commitment by compulsory jury trial. 
We understand Texas is trying to have the 
law modernized so that a jury trial will be 
available if desired, but will not be manda- 
tory. Alaska now has compulsory jury trial, 
but under H. R. 6376 such trial will be elec- 
tive. This bill affects people in Alaska and 
Alaskans in the States, but no one else. 


AT LEAST 26 STATES HAVE ELECTIVE JURY TRIAL 
FOR INSANE; TEXAS ALONE HAS MANDATORY 
JURY TRIAL 


The Council of State Governments in 1950 
published a document on the mental health 
programs ef the 48 States which contains 
a table on page 52 entitled “Legal Provisions 
Governing Admissions and Commitments of 
the Mentally Ill, by States, 1949.” The fol- 
lowing 26 States provide for trial by jury, 
but enly Texas makes this mandatory: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming. 

One reason a jury trial is generally not 
made mandatory is that mental illness is 
not a crime and consequently constitutional 
protection under the due process clause is 
not applicable. We cite some court de- 
cisions: 

“Insanity is not a crime and therefore the 
constitutional guaranty of jury trial is not 
applicable.” (Barry v. Hall (99 F. 2d 222, 225 
(1938, C. A., D. C.)).) 

“It has been frequently announced by this 
and many other courts that due process of 
law, within the meaning of both the Fed- 
eral and State Constitutions, does not neces- 
sarily imply a trial by jury.” (In re Brewer 
(Iowa, 1937), 276 N. W. 766, 768).) 

“Since an insanity case is a civil case 
(State ex rel. Pepper v. Holtcamp (235 Mo, 
232, 138 S. W. 521)), it would seem at least 
that due process of law does not require that 
there be a jury trial, whether demanded or 
not, and we so hold.” (In re Moynihan 
((Mo., 1933), 62 S. W. 2d 411, 413).) 

At St. Elizabeths Hospital (Federal) in 
Washington, D. C., only 16 out of 1,600 pa- 
tients (1 percent) demanded jury trial. 
EXPERTS STROVE IN DRAFT ACT TO MODERNIZE 

THE COMMITMENT PROCEDURES FOR THE MEN= 

TALLY ILL 

We cannot in the short space available 
to us give a detailed discussion of court 
decisions, State by State, as they relate to 
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protection of the rights of persons who are, 
or are believed o be, mentally ill. Doubts 
have been expressed about the various pro- 
visions in H. R. 6376 for the picking up, de- 
tention, and commitment of the mentally 
ill (secs. 104-129). 

State statutes not infrequently provide for 
compulsory hospitalization of mentally ill 
persons, upon medical certification, without 
prior notice or opportunity for hearing. 
While courts have differed as to the constitu- 
tionality of such provisions, the majority rule 
seems to be that if a person committed 
under such circumstances has available to 
him a statutory provision for determina- 
tion of his condition, then due process 
requirements are met (see secs. 110 and 111, 
H. R. 6376). 

It is recognized at common law that à 
person who is dangerous to himself and 
might be dangerous to others can be appre- 
hended summarily (Kelcher v. Putnam, 60 
N. H. 30, 1880)... The courts have gone 50 
far as to accept hospitalization on med- 
ical certification and even continued deten- 
tion of the patient, by force if necessary, 
until release at the expiration of a statutory 
period. 

Laws differ from State to State. The trend 
has been toward greater protection for the 
patient. Since the Alaska mental health bill 
is based, insofar as commitment procedures 
are concerned, on a draft act governing 
hospitalization of the mentally ill (revised 
1952), we have reason to believe that such 
procedures are as humane as could be de- 
vised and protect the mentally ill person. 

Drafting of this model bill was started in 
1949 at the request of the National Advisory 
Mental Health Council. Doctors from the 
National Institute of Mental Health and Dr. 
Winfred Overholser, Superintendent of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, together with attorneys 
inside and outside the Government, worked 
on the draft. Dr. George S. Stevenson, Med- 
ical Director of the National Association 
for Mental Health, a man of broad expe- 
rience dating back nearly 40 years, has this 
to say: - 

“The provisions of this Draft Act can be 
sincerely recommended as a forward step in 
our handling of the mentally ill and in the 
maximum utilization ef our mental hospital 
facilities.” 

Utah in 1953 enacted the model bill into 
law. Representative Dawson, (Republican, 
Utah) spoke glowingly of the new law. 


“SIBERIA, U. S. A.” CLICHE, STARTING IN CALI- 
FORNIA, SWEPT THE NATION IN 7 WEEKS OF 
FRENZY 


H. R. 6376 is a highly technical bill. Its 
provisions have been worked over and re- 
fined for several years by outstanding psy- 
chiatrists in and out of Government. Not 
a single competent authority has testified 
against the bill. Dr. Overholser has praised 
the commitment procedures which represent 
the best thinking up to this time in a diffi- 
cult combination of medical provisions 
bounded by legal protections and limita- 
tions. : 

In view of the fact that Alaskan mental 
health problems have been under study 
for many years and legislative proposals have 
been considered by Congress for 8 years, 
we were curious to discover where the violent 
opposition to House Resolution 6376 orig- 
inated, and when. We found that a Mrs- 
Leigh F. Burkeland on January 24, 1956. 6 
days after the House passed the bill, pub- 
lished an article in the Santa Ana Register 
in California, entitled: “Now Siberia.” It 
is essentially the article she brought out ® 
little later under the title: “Siberia, U. S. A.” 

On February 21, when the Senate Interior 
Committee opened hearings on H. R. 6376, 
Mrs. Burkeland appeared under the auspices 
of Dr. George A. Snyder, 644 North Doheny 
Drive, Hollywood 46, Calif. Dr. Snyder in- 
troduced Mrs. Burkeland and two paroled 
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paranoid dementia patients. All four testi- 
fied against H. R. 6376. 

Dr. Snyder said he came from the health 
department in Los Angeles. On February 
6, 1956, he had circulated a letter which con- 
tained the most intemperate language we 
have ever seen from the pen of a physician. 
He called the bill perversion of medical in- 
tegrity, medical fraud, dishonest, treason to 
America, and the like. His protege, Mrs. 
Burkeland, admitting she was no expert— 
and demonstratmg it—kept talking about 
the hospital that’s there in Fairbanks, that 
is, the building erected 50 years ago, which 
Was never a hospital and which burned down 
25 years ago. 

Mrs. Burkeland evinced no competence to 
testify. She laid claim neither to profes- 
Sional training nor expert knowledge. The 
Only thing that can be said for her is that 
She coined a phrase, “Siberia, U. S. A.,” 
that has swept the country in some in- 
explicable manner. Mrs. Burkeland’s vision 
of Siberia naturally led to thoughts of con- 
centration camps. That idea spread like 
wildfire. One witness suggested the million 
Acres in Alaska might be sold to Russia. 
How could this Siberia, U. S. A., gain nation- 
Wide acceptance in 7 weeks? 


PHS DRAFT ACT GOVERNING HOSPITALIZATION OF 
THE MENTALLY ILL IS BASIS FOR H. R. 6376 
LANGUAGE 


Many people have been unduly, and quite 
Unnecessarily, worried about the commit- 
Ment provisions of H. R. 6376. To begin 
with, there is nothing unusual about the 
Proposals. Somebody has to apprehend a 
dangerously insane person. Normally, it is 
a public official, or several officials, who take 
the person in charge and place him in a de- 
tention house or hospital for observation 
and medical determination. Members of the 
family, friends, welfare workers, health offi- 
cials, or the police may make the first move 
in the commitment procedure. 

-In many instances the person who is ill 
Wil voluntarily seek medical treatment and 
Possible commitment. Every effort is made 
> the model mental health bill, on which 

- R. 6376 is based, to protect the rights of 

e patient during the commitment process. 

metimes drastic moves are needed for the 
Protection of society and of the patient. 
ite March 10, 1956, the following. news 
Star. PPeared in the Washington Evening 
“TWENTY WITH TEAR GAS QUELL KNIFE-WIFLDING 

PATIENT : 


men wenty Montgomery County (Md.) police- 

Pant ie tear gas were required to subdue a 

knife-wielding Negro patient who went 

in Tk last night at Cedarcroft Sanitarium 
Silver Spring. 

e patient slashed the furnishings of 
adhe with a knife which had been 
and ets to his leg and kept seven doctors 

eadbo endants at a distance with a bed 

ard which he wielded as a club. * * * 


heart after police reinforcements had 
Called and the room saturated with 

250 Bas was the patient, said to weigh about 
Pounds and to tower well over 6 feet, 


su 
ovina end placed in a straitjacket, He 
by Bolles to to a mental hospital * * + 


N 
he Ow we wonder how those who object to 


commitment 
Wo procedures of H. R. 6376 
psa have handled such a case. Someone 


act. Often the f 
an e family will not. Then 
interested party, a friend, or some pub- 


c off 
is theres Must intervene. What other way 


Bary dealing with mental illness, the courts 
If oppo the police authority of the State. 
Co nents to H. R. 6376 would look up the 
eras at procedures in their own and 


States the id easily 1 
a y could easily learn 
bout the customary and necessary measures 
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that are authorized by law. They would also 
profit by studying the model draft act. 


INVOLUNTARY DETENTION PROVISIONS FOR 
ACUTELY ILL MENTAL PATIENTS ARE SOUND 
AND REASONABLE 


With respect to emergency apprehension 
and detention of mentally ill individuals on 
the ground of dangerousness, the common 
law rule has been that “a dangerous maniac 
may be restrained temporarily until he can 
be safely released, or can be arrested upon 
legal process, or committed to the asylum 
under legal authority.” (Kelcher v. Putnam 
(1880) 6 N. H. 30, et al.) For other cases see 
annotation “Right without judicial proceed- 
ing to arrest and detain one who is, or is 
suspected of being, mentally deranged” (10 
A. L. R. 488, 45 A. L. R. 1464). 

Provisions authorizing temporary deten- 
tion of dangerous insane persons are found 
in the statutés of most States. A compila- 
tion which appears in The Mental Health 
Program of the Forty-Eight States (see 
supra), indicates that, in 1949, 30 States pro- 
vided for emergency commitment without 
court order. 

The common law rule, with certain limi- 
tations designed to protect the interests of 
both the patient and the arresting officer, 
is embodied in section 104 (a) of H. R. 6376. 
Simply stated, this section says that if a 
licensed physician issues a certificate that 
an individual is “mentally ill” and because 
of illness “is likely to injure himself or 
others if allowed to remain at liberty,” then 
“any health, welfare, or police officer, or any 
person deputized by a United States Com- 
missioner” shall have authority, upon medi- 
cal certification, to take the individual into 
custody, apply to a designated hospital for 
his admission, and transport him thereto.” 

However, there will be times when it is 
impossible to obtain medical certification. 
If a person who gives evidence of being 
mentally ill and seems likely to injure him- 
self or others cannot be medically certified at 
once, “any health, welfare, or police officer 
may take such individual into custody, 
apply to a designated hospital for his ad- 
mission, and transport him thereto.’ (sec. 
104 (b).) 

One opponent to this bill wanted to have 
this section deleted. We wonder what he 
would suggest for handling the case of a 
person who went berserk in Alaska 500 miles 
from the nearest physician—let alone three 
psychiatrists as he suggests. 

The following States have procedures sub- 
stantially identical to those under section 
104 (a): Idaho, South Carolina, Utah, and 
Florida. Provisions similar to section 104 
(b) are to be found in the laws of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Utah, 
and Missouri. 

D’EWART, UNDER SECRETARY OF INTERIOR, RE- 

JECTS CHARGE OF “SIBERIAN CONCENTRATION 

CAMP” 


If we turn from the beguiling fantasies 
of Siberia, treason, and concentration camps 
to the realities of Alaska and of her mental 
health problems, 
Alaska, for reasons lost in history, never has 
been permitted to pass laws governing the 
care of her mentally ill. In the Organic Act 
of the Territory, passed in 1912. Alaska was 
expressly forbidden to amend or repeal the 


Federal law passed in 1905 relating to Alaska’s 


mentally ill, 

Under that old law, which is in force to- 
day, anyone could ask to have a person 
picked up as insane. A jury of six adults 
was impaneled to pass on the sanity of the 
person. Medical certification was optional. 
Those adjudged insane were shipped 2,000 
miles to a proprietary hospital in Portland, 
Oreg. e 

Morningside Hospital in Portland has held 
the contract with the Government for 50 
years. Their books have not been audited 


this is what we find. , 
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in all that time. During the past 18 years 
they made a profit of $1 million. American 
taxpayers footed the bill which amounts to 
$800,000 to $900,000 a year. Outpatient care 
is impossible because of distances involved. 

Commenting on the fantasy of a concen- 
tration camp, Under Secretary of the In- 
terior, Wesley D’Ewart, formerly Republican 
Representative from Montana, said: 

“Rather than create a ‘Siberian concen- 
tration camp’ or to provide the basis for a 
police state, it is our desire to provide the 
most humane and enlightened procedures 
possible for meeting the problem of mental 
health in the Territory of Alaska.” 

The whole purpose back of the bill is to 
right the wrongs suffered by the Alaskans. 
The Federal Government wishes to give to 
Alaska the same control over its mentally ill 
as the Hawaiians have over theirs. This is 
clearly shown in section 3 (b) which states: 
“Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
3 of the act of August 24, 1912 [the Organic 
Act of the Territory] * * *, or any other law, 
the Territorial Government of Alaska is here- 
by authorized to enact such laws as it may 
deem appropirate relating to the hospitaliza- 
tion (including commitment), care, and 
treatment of residents or persons in Alaska 
who are mentally ill, and such legislation 
may supersede any of the provisions of title 
I of this act.” 


WE URGE ALL PERSONS WHO HAVE MISUNDER- 
STOOD H. R. 6376 TO SUPPORT THE BıLL WHOLE- 
HEARTEDLY 


Thus we see that the Federal Government, 
far from wishing to stick its nose into Alas- 
ka’s business, wishes to take its nose out. 
As soon as H. R. 6376 becomes law, if it does, 
Alaska will be free to change commitment 
procedures as it sees fit through the action 
of its own legislature. Alaska will be on its 
own, insofar as its mentally ill are concerned. 
It will receive funds for facilities and will 
add some money from its own funds. It 
will be able to build 1 or 2 small hospitals, 
1 or 2 homes for senile patients, and estab- 
lish special classes for the mentally retarded. 
What Alaska wants to do, and what Congress 
is trying to help it to do, is to establish a 
well-rounded mental-health program, with 
clinics for preventive care and facilities in 
Alaska for Alaskans and for nonresidents 
who become ill in Alaska. 

Obviously, as soon as Alaska has her own 
funds and facilities, she will wish to set 
into motion the customary reimbursement 
arrangements which all States have for pub- 
lic charges. They are set forth in section 
119. And, as we have previously stated, after 
discussion with competent Federal officials 
(including the one who drafted section 119 
(c) some years ago), subsection (c) confers 
no additional powers not already given in 
subsections (a) and (b). Section 119 (c) 
could be omitted or reworded. 

The bill, as is customary, will be gone 
over line by line. At best, most of it is a 
temporary set of provisions until the Alas- 
kans can take over. 

Anyone who tries to defeat this bill will 
do-a tremendous injustice to the Alaskans. 
The bill is for them, not for us who are 
stateside. We find it inconceivable that 
anyone should wish to perpetuate the pres- 
ent cruelties which we in the States have 
inflicted on a part of our citizenery which is 
helpless to act on its own behalf because we 
have failed to modernize the laws under 
which they must live. 

Now, when the Territory is about to 
the Mental Health Act it so greatly sponta 
its hopes may be shattered because a few 
Americans have failed to understand that 
ae 6376 is not a national, but a Territorial 
_ Anyone who has wired his Senator op- 
posing the bill owes it to the Alaskans to 
wire again urging passage of H. R, 6376. 
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‘innesota County Starts Two-Party Fund 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
a recent issue of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald there appeared a fea- 
ture article by Mr. Robert E. Baker en- 
titled “Minnesota County Starts Two- 
Party Fund Campaign.” I wish to com- 
mend the reading of this article to my 
colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Douglas County, Minn., begins a signifi- 
cant political experiment today—the raising 
of campaign funds from the mass of voters 
on a bipartisan, cooperative basis. 

The plan is designed to provide sufficient 
campaign funds for the major political par- 
ties without having to resort to the heavy 
contributions of special interests which, in 
return, might expect special favors from suc- 
cessful candidates. 

In these days of fabulously high campaign 
costs, it would be the small contributions 
from the many voters, rather than the sub- 
stantial contributions from the few, which 
would foot the bill. 

The experiment was announced by the 
Park Region Echo, biweekly newspaper pub- 
lished at Alexandria, county seat of Douglas 
County. 

Byron Allen, Minnesota commissioner of 
agriculture and veteran advocate of better 
campaign financing practices, proposed the 
experiment to the newspaper. 

He said ft is a composite program of his 
own ideas and proposals made last year on 
a national basis by Philip L. Graham, presi- 
dent and publisher of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. 

This is the Douglas County plan: 

An all-party committee will direct the 
program. It will have three cochairmen: 
an Independent, a Republican, and a repre- 
sentative of the Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
Party. Goal is a contribution from every 
person of voting age in the county, which 
has a total population of 21,000. 

Tentatively, the committee will divide the 
fund into three parts: one-third to the na- 
tional committees for the presidential cam- 
paigns; one-third to the State committees 
for the governorship race, and one-third to 
the local (seventh district) congressional 
campaigns. Exact details of the distribution 
formula, taking into consideration the per- 
centage of votes each party collected at the 
1954 general election, will be decided by the 
committee. 

Participating will be the official county 
party committees; the league of women 
voters; civic clubs, veterans’ organizations; 
clergymen; the chamber of commerce and 
the junior chamber of commerce. 

The Douglas County program generally 
parallels the plan for a national bipartisan 
fund campaign, approved by the chairmen of 
the Republican. and Democratic national 
committees but later abandoned. 


It was through Allen’s efforts that the 
1955 Minnesota Legislature permitted cam- 
paign contributions of $100 or less to be de- 
ducted in State income-tax returns. A simi- 
Jar proposal is included in the Johnson- 
Knowland elections bills in Congress, 
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In announcing the program, the Park Re- 
gion Echo editorially called it a challenge 
to the people, adding: 

“In this era of fantastically expensive cam- 
paigns, the subterfuges used to pass money 
‘under the table’ to needy candidates are 
legion. This is the greatest danger to our 
representative form of government. 

“When special interests, be they in the 
form of big business, big labor, or the under- 
world, contribute heavily to political cam- 
paigns, they all too often expect dividends 
from their investments.” 

Commented the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
in an editorial today: “There is no thought 
that dyed-in-the-wool party enthusiasts who 
regularly contribute to their own organiza- 
tion will stop this practice. That is not 
desired. It is hoped that citizens who sel- 
dom or never make a political contribution 
to any party will be brought into the pro- 
gram by a bipartisan approach. This not 
only would aid party finances, but would in- 
crease public participation in politics at all 
levels.” 


The Eisenhower Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
Republic for March 19, 1956, contains an 
enlightening article on the diffusion of 
responsibility in the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. It was written by Mr. Fred- 
eric W. Collins, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Providence (R. I.) Journal 
INSIDE THE WHITE HovuseE—WHO MAKES THE 

DECISIONS 


(By Frederic W. Collins) 


We now have Mr. Eisenhower's own word 
that as a recovered heart patient, he will con- 
duct the Presidency in a different way 
through the rest of his tenure, including a 
second term if he is reelected. “In many 
cases,” he said, after cataloging great areas 
of Presidential concern, “these things can 
now be done equally well by my close asso- 
ciates.” In his first 344 years, before a-shad- 
ow lay across his health, he had already intro- 
duced significant changes in the method of 
operation of his office. It is fair to assume 
that when he leaves it, the Presidency will be 
something other than what it was when he 
took it. On his own words and on the pre- 
coronary record, it may be expected that in 
the remainder of his regime, there will be a 
reliance on the staff system and on delegation 
of responsibility quite new to American ex- 
perience. Whether this is good or bad, 
whether the people want the Presidency 
altered in that way, is certainly one of the 
great underlying issues of this election. One 
feels it will be decided not at the level of 
surface drama, on catch phrases like “part- 
time chairman of the board,” but deep down 
in instinct. 


To say that the country is going to have 
even more of the staff system, and even more 
delegation of responsibility, is to say that 
the inherent disadvantages of those methods 
are to be present in greater measure, Having 
in mind the normal procedures of American 
polities and Government, the greatest dis- 
advantage is diffusion of responsibility, mak- 
ing it difficult if not impossible for the elec- 
torate to assign credit or assess blame for 
Executive acts and policies. It is a phenom- 
enon of the present, attributable only to a 
measure of blind infatuation in the popular 
devotion to Mr. Eisenhower, that he gets off 
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scot-free even when his Government is in 
trouble, as in the farm areas. A second dis. 
advantage is lack of coordination in the 
Government, especially visible in foreign 
policy. 

In the Eisenhower administration, these 
disadvantages are aggravated by special cir- 
cumstances. One is the addiction of the 
Secretary of State to tourism. The other 
is the recurrent physical dispersal of the top 
echelons of Government during Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s rest periods away from Washing- 
ton, 

A third disadvantage, arising principally 
from zeal for the staff system, is a sort of 
drying out of the human substance of Gov- 
ernment. To borrow a passage from Tocque- 
ville’s discussion of the old regime (in an 
admittedly irrelevant context): 

“No doubt many of these men had proved 
themselves high competent in the exercise of 
their functions and had a good grasp of 
all the details of public administration; yet, 
as for true statecraft—that is to say clear 
perception of the way society is evolving, an 
awareness of the trends of mass opinion and 
an ability to forecast the future—they were 
as much at sea as any ordinary citizen.” 

It is perhaps worth noting that when 
Dulles was asked on February 24 about the 
weakness of the current government in 
France, he cited by way of reassurance the 
indestructibility of the French administra- 
tive system. i 

Except in rare instances, no outsider knows 
who in the White House or in the Govern- 
ment at large is responsible for a given de- 
cision, however diligent his inquiry, and the 
prospect now is that those instances will be- 
come even more rare. The exceptions usual- 
ly occur when the President exercises his 
final authority in a dramatic last moment, as 
in the case of his veto on intervention in 
Indochina and on hasty mainland involve- 
ment opposite Formosa. Indeed, the general 
public has almost no acquaintance with the 
men in the White House and in depart- 
mental offices below Cabinet rank who are 
making decisions or contributing to them. 
They are, in fact, unkown even in Washing- 
ton. Consider how much excitement would 
be aroused if one remarked on the street 
or at a party, “There’s Andy Goodpaster.” 
Yet, as nearly as can be established, Col. 
Andrew J. Goodpaster,. staff secretary, is 
third in line in the staff system, just below 
Gen. Wilton Persons, retired, who is deputy 
to Sherman Adams, the assistant to the Pres- 
ident, and chief of staff. 

Adams, of course, is known by reputation. 
He does a superb job in performing an indis- 
pensable function as an auxiliary lobe on the 
Presidential brain. Yet the scope of his 
activity and influence, let alone independent 
power, defies precise measurement. He rules 
a staff divided by function among men han- 
dling the press, congressional liaison, depart- 
mental liaison, Presidential appointments, 
speechwriting, preparation of documents, 
legal questions and day-to-day economic 
questions. To name these functionaries 
would be to compile a list of persons almost 
completely unknown to the public, except 
for James C. Hagerty, press secretary. Im 
the staff structure there are additional func- 
tions in the field of politics, patronage, and 
contact with “minority groups,” but they do 
not appear on the charts. One of Adams’ 
special jurisdictions seems to embrace the 
so-called independent agencies. Alongside 
Adams’ domain, formally known as the 
White House Office, there is another, the 
Executive Office of the President, which takes 
in the National Security Council, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the Budget Bureau, and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Next door 
is a company of special assistants, wrestling 
with disarmament, foreign economic policy, 
atomics, Federal-State relations personnel, 
foreign-trade policy, and disposal of agricul- 
tural surpluses. A new man has ust oi 
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up, William H. Jackson, to “coordinate for- 
eign affairs.” 

There is still the Cabinet. Theoretically, 
it is not a decision-making body. The 
Eisenhower Cabinet, however, is a special 
group of men, in that most of them are 
serving at financial sacrifice, and most of 
them were too accustomed to-great power in 
their private careers to be unduly bemused 
by the power attaching to public office. For 
those reasons, there is unquestionably a 
Minimum of self-interest in their judgment. 
Aware of that, this President is said to rely 
On his Cabinet for advice more than have 
most Presidents. Appended to the main 
body are a sub-cabinet, a sub-sub-cabinet 
and a changing pattern of ad hoc com- 
mittees. 

The foregoing summary description of the 
executive structure brings to mind one of the 
great faults arising from its overelaboration. 
Except to political scientists, it is about as 
boring a subject as can be found in the 
Whole field of Government and politics. It 
has absolutely no political sex appeal. Be- 
Cause it is so uninteresting, the public has 
no knowledge of it, and, that being the case, 
there is no way of making it a good political 
issue. Bit by bit, the authority of the 
President can be absorbed into an imper- 
Sonal, institutionalized apparatus. The 
Process can be carried so far that not even 
the staff personnel are sure who should take 
Credit or blame. A “what” becomes the sub- 
stitute for “who” and a “what” is almost in- 
Accessible to popular inquiry and infiuence. 
In the end, the appeal of the President’s per- 
SOnality becomes a separate and dominant 
factor in politics, dissociated from the record 
Of the Government he heads. 

In the Eisenhower administration, the im- 
Personality and remoteness of the human 
element in Government is accentuated by 
the immurement, partly voluntary and partly 
not, of its people.. When a man vanishes 
into the White House or the Executive Office 
building at 8 a. m., he is not likely to be 
Seen again until he goes home and gets into 

with his brief case. This is known as 
dedication. Instead of going out to lunch- 
eon and mixing with the populace, the staff 
members dine with one another at the White 
rca with heaven knows what results in 
hae inbreeding of thought. Members of 
her planning and policy groups, formerly 
8Tegarious, are seen no more in outer society, 
and are actually under strict injunction to 
ms Careful in their contacts. This is for 
erties A sake. Sherman Adams is up at 
awn and abed with the chickens. 
arg who makes policy? Evidently, Sher- 
Gime Adams contributes greatly to it. His 
a uence seems to vary among the different 
partments, according to their importance 
Policy and the strength and independence 
oe individual department heads. But 
tion eeness to the President and his func- 
tu nines TE ast give him great oppor- 
he is make his thinking felt. When 
View Coordinating two conflicting points of 
i he can blend them into a new, differ- 
pa Sesto point of view. As nearly as one 
choi earn, Mr. Eisenhower does not want 
ces presented to him, but rather, an 
these recommendation. When one comes 
Prete tines the Adams endorsement, it comes 
etee, Close to being home safe. When it is 
Sete J for the President to make a choice 
Ada & recommendations, the one favored by 
Mms is said to have the advantage. 


O made the new farm policy? What 
neat Eisenhower contribution, beyond 
y endowing it with his authority? To 

ot — Question is to state the broad issue 
hae the center of responsibility lies 
are kn, administration. One or two things 
that oe When it was finally recognized 


al ‘Crmulation of a program to meet it 
aken out of the hands of the officer 


of 


ere was real trouble in the farm belt,- 
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having primary responsibility, Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Benson, and assigned to a 
Cabinet committee—plus Adams—on which 
Benson was only one member. That step 
is said to have been initiated by Adams. 

It is useful exercise to compare the recent 
veto message on the gas bill with a report 
made a year ago by a Cabinet committee 
on fuel and energy policy. With respect 


- to natural gas, the report was antiregula- 


tion, as was the body of the veto message. 
The difference is that somebody stirred some 
politics into the message. Question: Who 
was it, or, perhaps, who were they? Specu- 
lation opens up fascinating vistas. One of 
the few men around the President with real 
experience in politics, intensive though rela- 


tively brief, is the Vice President. Did RICH- 


ARD M. Nixon, of California, home of the 
Superior Oil Co., advocate the veto? Did he 
concur in someone else’s advocacy? Did he 
resist? The answer is not available to cur- 
rent history. 

There is more than theory behind the 
proposition that diffusion of responsibility is 
inherent in the present executive system. 
There have been several episodes in which 
it was demonstrated with remarkable clarity, 
and in 1 or 2 episodes, there has been ex- 
traordinary rejection of responsibility at the 
top. 

When the sorry performance with respect 
to the Salk antipolio vaccine became an 
issue, the President bucked the responsi- 
bility to Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, who 
promptly bucked it to a defenseless bureau- 
crat, Dr. Leonard Scheele. 

When Gen. Matthew Ridgway challenged 
the President’s 1954 state of the Union as- 
sertion that military policy had unanimous 
support in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
President bucked responsibility for any error 
in his statement to the Pentagon. Men who 
have been in Washington since Herbert 
Hoover’s time were astounded. They had 
never before heard a President pass off re- 
sponsibility for his own words. ` 

There have been two examples of excep- 
tional administrative disarray in the conduct 
of foreign policy. Both occurred while the 
President and Secretary of State were out of 
town, a fact which carries its own commen- 
tary on the soundness and effectiveness of 
the executive organization. One occurred 
last spring, when Chou En-lai, at Bandung, 
made a move for talks between Red China 
and the United States. The other, very re- 
cent, had to do with the shipment of tanks 
to Saudi Arabia. Both times, as it hap- 
pened, the two principals were Mr. Hagerty 
and Under Secretary of State Herbert 
Hoover, Jr. 

The Chou En-lai statement broke on a 

Saturday morning, Washington time. There 
were telephone conversations between Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Hagerty. There was then a 
statement by the Department of State hav- 
ing the practical effect of rejecting Chou’s 
offer out of hand. Senator WALTER GEORGE 
raised his organ voice in dissent in a speech 
that night. By the first of the week Mr. 
-Dulles and Mr. Eisenhower were “back in 
town, and by midweek they had succeeded 
in reversing the Hagerty-Hoover policy. But 
to this day it is a question, even among 
diplomatic correspondents, where the re- 
sponsibility lies for the Saturday morning 
boner, which could have been extremely 
serious. > 

The performance on the tanks was almost 
a reenactment of the springtime flub. 
Again it is impossible to assign responsi- 
bility. It is a fact that Hagerty alone talked 
face to face with the President before. the 
short-lived embargo was ordered. It is a 
fact that foreign affairs do not lie within 
Hagerty’s area of special competence. It is 
a fact that Mr. Hoover, called before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
acting in the most manly fashion in ac- 
cord with a Scout’s code of honer, accepted 
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full responsibility. (And it is somehow 
symbolic that during this ordeal, Mr. Dulles 
left Mr. Hoover’s side and took a place in 
the spectator seats.) But these facts do not 
add up to a satisfactory conclusion as to who 
was really responsible. It is believed in 
Washington, for example—but not known— 
that Zionist leaders got in touch with some- 
one at the White House as soon as the story 
on the tank shipment broke. It could have 
been Max Rabb, the “minority contact” on 
the Eisenhower staff. It is supposed that 
the White House person telephoned Hagerty. 
But the public has no really. solid informa- 
tion about all this, and for that matter, as 
far as the public record shows, neither does 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

It should not be forgotten that in neither 
of these cases was responsibility placed on 
Mr. Eisenhower. That is how the staff system 
and the delegation of responsibility work. 

There is no legitimate basis in his career 
or in his makeup for the apprehensions 
sometimes voiced that Mr. Eisenhower, as a 
“recovered heart patient” serving a second 
term, would permit the Presidency to degen- 
erate into a mere ceremonial office. While 
allotting some of his former concerns to his 
associates, he said, “in others I shall continue 
to perform these important tasks.” It seems 
inevitable, however, that the Presidential 
function is to become more and more re- 
stricted to decision, and that decision will 
become restricted to a narrowing field of 
highest policy matters. By 1960, should he 
win reelection, the phrase “Eisenhower ad- 
ministration” may have become rather 
markedly imprecise, too broad for the actu- 
ality, and what has traditionally been a cen- 
tral reference point of American politics may 
have undergene a disquieting loss of meaning 
and usefulness. : 
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In the National Welfare, Employment Op- 
portunities Must Be Provided for Able 
‘Workers Over 40 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 1, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most challenging problems increas- 
ingly affecting our Christian American 
society is that of creating employment 
opportunities for our older citizens. 

Paradoxically and unfortunately, al- 
though the blessings of advancing medi- 
cal research and science serve to bestow 
longer lives in our times, we neverthe- 
less have fallen into the custom, in busi- 
ness and industry, of classifying men and 
women over 40 as too old. When we 
realize that a wartime draft embraces. 
men up to 42 years of age, it would be 
thought perhaps a little humorous to 
conceive the vigorous maturity of 40 as 
too old for ordinary employment, if it 
were not so tragic. 

Mr. Speaker, last August I included 
my thoughts and convictions on this 
subject in a speech I inserted in the 
ReEcorp. At that time, I complimented 
the Department of Labor and the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department on 
their initiation of research into this 
grave situation, and at the same time 
I appealed to them, and other agencies 


} 
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of the Federal Government and States 
to expand their program of study out of 
which might come a cooperative en- 
deavor at the appropriate levels and 
units of State and Federal Governments 
to awaken the Nation to the seriousness 
of this challenge and to remind our in- 
dustries that in this blessedly healthy 
age and Nation, life can truly begin at 
40. 

I am, therefore, particularly pleased 
that the Labor Department has begun 
to expand their research into this prob- 
lem, and I would like to include at this 
point a very pertinent editorial on this 
subject which appeared in the January 
17 issue of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 


gram. 
The article follows: 
THE Over-45 PROBLEM 


Worcester will have a key role in what may 
be one of the most important sociological 
surveys ever made by the Federal Govern- 
ment—a study of the problems of workers 
over 45. 

This city is one of seven labor markets 
where such a survey will be conducted by the 
United States Labor Department, in coopera- 
tion with the State Employment Security 
Division. 

It is a study which could have far-reaching 
effects in shaping future social-security 
policies, expansion of facilities to help older 
workers find jobs, and in convincing em- 
ployers it is good business to hire oldsters. 

Under Secretary of Labor Arthur Larson 
described the basic purposes of this survey 
last June to the annual conference on aging 
at the University of Michigan. Mr. Larson 
said the Labor Department hopes to make a 
real dent in the stubborn problem of age bar- 
riers to employment. : 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell has 
emphasized that by 1975—only 19 years 
hence—about half of the American popula- 
tion over 20 years old will be 45 years old or 
older. And unless something is done to 
give them job opportunities an estimated 
half of our adult population will be con- 
demned to a life of economic uselessness. 

Indeed, more than a fourth of the present 
population is now over 45—and about 41 per- 
cent of the adult working group are above 
that age. The older age groups are rising 
faster proportionately because of a decline in 
the death rate, the decline in immigration, 
and the population growth. But Jacob 
Fisher, of the social-security system, has 
found that the average old person has had 
a smaller share in total consumer income in 
each of the years since 1945 than he had in 
that year. In short, his economic position 
has been weakening. 

There have been previous studies in this 
problem, but none of the scope now to be 
Officially undertaken. Surveys have been 
made by the Bureau of Employment Security, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and by various private welfare agencies. It 
is interesting that such surveys invariably 
found older workers significantly better than 
younger ones in overall dependability, judg- 
ment, and work quality. The projected Gov- 
ernment survey will check all these factors. 

But it has been no secret that employment 
age barriers exist for older workers—usually 
at 45 for men and 35 for women. Those 
employers polled on this have mentioned 
health, efficiency and higher pension and in- 
surance costs as the reasons: The rising 
number of private pension plans has, in fact, 
discouraged more companies from hiring 
over 45. 

It will be a major service, both socially 
and economically, if the Government comes 
forward with the answers to the problems 
raised by the employability of the over-45 
group. Worcester, a city of diversified in- 
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dustries with fine labor relations, is for- 
tunate in having been chosen as a key 
center for the survey. This city will have 
the benefit of its own actual facts and fig- 
ures to meet future problems in the fleld 
of geriatrics, the science of helping the aging. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of New York 
Board of Rabbis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to call to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following comments on the 
New York Board of Rabbis, which ap- 
pear in the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun for March 17, 1956: 

Boarp or RABBIS Is Now 75 YEARS OLD 
(By Alice Moldenhawer) 

Within the next 2 weeks thousands of 
Jewish children, young people, and adults in 
the city’s homes and hospitals, shelters, and 
prisons, will celebrate the Passover. The 
Haggadah, in pamphlet form, is available to 


any patient or inmate who desires it, and- 


foods. proper to the festival are furnished 
wherever they are needed, by the New York 
Board of Rabbis. 

The board, which represents orthodox, 
conservative. and reform congregations 
throughout the State, was founded 75 years 
ago and will observe its anniversary next 
month. Throughout its history it has been 
interested in a ministry to those who are sick 
and in prison. 

This religious duty was formerly performed 
by groups of laywomen, the “Bikkur Holim 
Guilds,” Rabbi Harold H. Gordon, general 
secretary of the board, said yesterday, “To- 
day, we are the Bikkur Holim Guild.” Back- 
bone of this service is a chaplaincy program 
employing over 70 rabbis in New York City 
alone. 

GRANT ASSURES CHAPLAINS 

Ten years ago, Rabbi Gordon said, the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies made a 
grant to the New York Board of Rabbis which 
has enabled them to insure that there will 


be well-trained chaplains in all institutions, 


tax supported and voluntary. i à 

When the patients or inmates are con- 
fined for long periods, the chaplain is full- 
time. Part-time chaplains, who are also 
rabbis of congregations, share the responsi- 
bility in other institutions. Where there 
is not a round-the-clock schedule, these 
part-time rabbis are on call. 

“They may be called out at 2 or 3 in the 
morning. They know that this is going to 
be part of their duty when they accept it.” 

The board has been a pioneer in this field, 
he noted, and is frequently asked for ad- 
vice by groups in other cities. In the past 
such a chaplain was simply a rabbi, priest 
or minister who happened to have an insti- 
tutional appointment. 


TECHNIQUES LEARNED 


“But we have found,” Rabbi Gordon said, 
“that in this ministry good intentions are 
not enough. There are many techniques 
that we are not born with and that some 
perceive more readily than others, but that 
the rest of us can learn by proper methods.” 

Most Jewish theological seminaries have 
no department of pastoral psychiatry; those 
that do provide only seminars and lectures, 
he added. “For Clinical training the men are 
sent to us.” Instruction is given at Mount 
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Sinai and Bellevue Hospitals and is supple- 
mented by classes and conferences at the 
board of rabbis headquarters, 10 East 73d 
Street. ` 

One of the biggest pitfalls for the novice 
is the initial approach to the patient. He 
has to learn “to establish a rapport.” En- 
tering the room with a “You're looking fine 
today” and leaving with a “God bless you” 
doesn’t do the trick, Rabbi Gordon observed. 
“The patient may simply think, “Here’s & 
first-rate phony. What is he doing here?’” 


MUST ENCOURAGE, UPLIFT 


Rabbi I. Fred Hollander, director of the 
board’s Institute for Pastoral Psychiatry, said 
that once the chaplain has learned through 
watching and practice how “to encourage and 
uplift,” his contribution is invaluable, 
whether he is talking to a frightened child 
with polio, a disillusioned mental patient, 
or an embittered inmate of a city or State 
prison. 

“He can help them to see their lives in 
larger terms, to regain faith in the world and 
in themselves and can give them the feeling 
that they have not been forsaken—they 
still belong.” 

In this process the message of Passover is 
especially appropriate, Rabbi Gordon said. 
It is the festival of freedom, giving a hope 
of renewal, of release from bondage, what- 
ever that bondage may be, “We were slaves 
unto Pharaoh in Egypt, and the Lord, our 
God, took us out from there with a strong 
hand and an outstretched arm.” 


An Enduring Peace With Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Fisenhower’s recommendations on 
the mutual security program are now 
being considered by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. As he stated in his message 
to the Congress on last Monday: 3 

Our goal is clear—an enduring peace with 
justice. To achieve it will continue to re- 
quire effort, skill, patience, and sacrifice. 
Toward it we must and will strive con- 
stantly by every means available. 


Mr. Speaker, this is the goal all the 
freedom loving peoples of the world are 
looking to, “an enduring peace with jus- 
tice.” And indeed, its fruition does re- 
quire skill and patience. Its realization 
does encompass effort and sacrifice. 
For one of the means to the end we all 
seek is that of assistance to the under- 
developed nations of the world in achiev- 
ing economic and technical enlighten- 
ment. This, Mr. Speaker, entails the 
willingness of our people to continue to 
join in extending a helping hand to the 
less fortunate peoples of the world. 


There is no doubt that there have bee? 


some disappointments in what we have 

done.. There is some question in the 
minds of many in this country and in 
this Congress on the accomplishments of 
the mutual security program. But, Mr. 


Speaker, though at times the reception’ 


of our efforts have been disheartening: 
an objective view of the results inevita- 
bly leads to the conclusion that the mu- 
tual assistance program must be con- 
tinued. 


1956 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to submit 
for the Recor an excellent statement 
by the Christian Action Committee of 
the First Church of Christ, Congrega- 
tional, of Northampton, Mass. It ap- 
peared in the March 12, 1955, issue of 
the Daily Hampshire Gazette and in my 
Judgment deserves the thoughtful con- 
Sideration of the Members of the House. 
In line with this statement, I include 
Walter Lippmann’s column of the Wash- 
ington Post on March 22, 1955. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Northampton (Mass.) Daily 
Hampshire Gazette of March 12, 1956] 
Concressiona, ACTION ON Alp TO UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES ASKED BY FIRST 

CHURCH HERE 

The Christian action committee of the 
First Church of Christ, Congregational, to- 
day issued a statement in the form of an 
Open letter to Congressmen representing the 
oe of Northampton and vicinity, calling 
oo to the “critical situation” in the 
ai of United States economic aid to under- 

veloped countries of the world and urging 


acceptance by Congress of President Eisen- . 


hower's expanded 10-year program. 
meee stating the reasons for its concern 
ay committee called upon Senators SALTON- 
tien and KENNEDY and Representative 
whi to “assume that kind of leadership 
le Ch alone may meet the present need— 
adership which is so bold as to transcend 
Partisan politics.” 
mit e statement developed from the com- 
Oò tee’s study of material prepared by the 
Pena for Social Action of the Congrega- 
“Chen Christian Churches and entitled 
fol istians in a Revolutionary World.” It 
lows in full: 
Ghent is to state that we, members of the 
Ch. Stian action committee of the First 
inners of Christ, Congregational, in North- 
A Salt are greatly disturbed by reports of 
Si on the part of our Government to 
lish > sound and smoothly functioning 
an area which grows day by day 
cao ritica] importance—the area of foreign 
omic aid. 
oa is also to point out to you and to 
al ellow citizens the reasons why we are 


ya : 
nen Christians, we cannot accept any re- 
Reighbs a breakdown in America’s good- 
a res r policy without—at the very least— 
zens Ponsive expression of concern. As citi- 
falls sho must be aroused when our country 
defin ort of goals set within limits of clearly 
ed responsibility. 
ter careful study, a special committee 
criticis National Planning Association has 
the administration of the United 
k technical cooperation program. It 
Point Paen among other things, that the 
Stable tials has been handicapped by ‘un- 
tion, ao ection, administrative disorganiza- 
sented sa neglect of employees.’ It has pre- 
Which recommendations for remedial action 
8eriousl, far as we know, have not been 
the a y considered—let alone adopted—by 
«a PPropriate Government authorities. 
Union Leap the same time, the Soviet 
of its launched a foreign-aid program 
Outdoine with the’obvious intention of 
Bainine | America in this effort and thus 
«n 8 world domination. 
ald Tribe Drummond (the New York Her- 
ent) stares able Washington correspond- 
Bare ted the situation with great clarity 
Mina eet on President Eisenhower's deter- 
ieee to persuade Congress (if he can) 
tt pt his expanded 10-year program. 
t a sea wrote: 
gress oe President is not saying to Con- 
tinue sees foreign economic aid must con- 
Union jal He is saying that the Soviet 
War to now using all methods short of 
entice the underdeveloped nations 
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into its embrace. He is saying that the 
cold war has become bitterly competitive 
and that unless the United States (wakes 
up) to its implications, we may lose the cold 
war itself. 

“*All the President is asking is that Con- 
gress join with him in making it clear to 
the world that America is not engaged in a 
help-and-run program and that there will 
be adequate continuity in what we are 
doing.’ 

“But the writer noted, there is peril in 
this presidential campaign year that Con- 
gress will not assume its responsibilities, 
that American leadership will be stalemated 
‘while American politicians at home tell each 
other how much the world should distrust 
them.’ 

“Our concern, then, is that even the dan- 
ger of losing the cold war may not be enough 
to stir your associates in Washington to 
sesponsible action. 

“Therefore, we are calling upon you to 
assume that kind of leadership which alone 
may meet the present need—leadership 
which is so bold as to transcend partisan 
politics. In the light of current events and 
potentials arising from these events, could 
the demand be any smaller? 

“MARGARET BEDELL. 
“ATOSSA HERRING. 
“ROGER KELLOGG. 
“FRIEND KIERSTED. 
“WILLIAM UNDERWOOD. 
“DURBIN WELLS.” 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 22, 1956] 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 
THE FOREIGN-AID TROUBLE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


This is the time when each year the Presi- 
dent has to go to Congress, asking it to vote 
American money for the use of foreign gov- 
ernments. Congress is always reluctant to 
do this. But it has never been so reluctant 
as it is now. There are not only those who 
do not want to give away American money. 
This year, there are also those who, though 
they have been supporting foreign aid, are 
quite unhappy with the way it is now 
working. 

The administration will, it seems to me, 
do better if, in arguing its case, it takes 
Congress more clearly and candidly into its 
confidence. The central fact in the whole 
business is that the old policy of foreign aid 
has now to be thoroughly reappraised and 
drastically revised—that these changes can- 
not be worked out before June 30 when the 
time for appropriations expires—and that 
Congress is really being asked to keep the 
flow of funds going while a new policy is 
being worked out. Though almost nothing 
of the sort is said plainly in the President’s 
message, this is what is implied in the re- 
quest for greater flexibility. 

Congress is, in fact, being asked to give 
the administration time and opportunity to 
work out the changes in foreign aid which 
have become necessary because of the great 
changes in the world situation. The admin- 
istration, though it is aware that the policy 
has to be revised, is not now able to tell 
Congress what revisions wil be. Yet it is 
not safe to cut off the old program, to stop 
the flow of funds, and then to start all over 
again later on when the revised policy has 
been worked out. I would suppose that to 
argue the case this way would appeal to 
the commonsense of those who are not op- 
posed to foreign aid in principle but are un- 
happy about much of what is now happening. 

Our postwar foreign aid policy was origi- 
nally conceived at the time of the Marshall 
Plan in 1947-48. Since then there have been 
very great changes in the world situation. 
Then we still had a monopoly in nuclear 
weapons. We now have arrived at a balance 
of power which has produced a ‘military 
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stalemate. Furthermore, when the United 
States foreign aid policy was first adopted, 
the Soviet Union had not yet emerged from 
its economic isolation to become a competi- 
tor in the economic world. There have been 
other great developments, such as the eco- 
nomic recovery of Western Europe, the re- 
appearance of Germany and Japan as big 
powers, the rise of China as a great power in 
Asia, and a very large increase in the power 
of the peoples of South Asia and North 
Africa. 

We have come to the end of the time when 
the non-Communist world is willing or is 
compelled to look solely to Washington for 
economic aid. We are living in a time when 
almost. all of the countries which have been 
receiving aid from us feel that we have a 
competitor in the Soviet Union, and that 
they are now is a position to bargain with 
both of the two superpowers. 

The military stalemate is having a pro- 
found impact on the whole business of mili- 
tary aid, which is, of course, the preponder- 
ant part of our existing program. In all the 

“countries which do not themselves have nu- 
clear weapons, and the means of defense or 
retaliation against nuclear weapons, there 
is a deep tendency to downgrade their in- 
terest in military defense. This is plainly 
“visible in Germany, in France, and in Japan, 
and there are signs of it even in Great 
Britain. 

The fundamental strategte fact of the 
world situation—that there are only two 
powers with truly modern armaments—has 
produced, as it was bound to produce, var- 
ious forms of military neutralism in the 
countries which do not have nuclear arma- 
ments. It seems almost certain, therefore, 
that our emphasis on military aid will have to 
diminish. The administration’s foreign aid 
estimates to Congress do not show this 
change of emphasis. But there are already 
signs of the change in the way Mr. Dulles 
has recently begun to talk about the Manila 
and the Baghdad pacts. 

The emergence of the Soviet Union as an 
economic power in the world will require 
deep changes in our conception of foreign 
aid. We have thought of that aid as at bot- 
tom a contribution to consolidate our allies, 
and to prevent inflation and economic col- 
lapse which Communists would then be abie 
to exploit. j f 

This conception is still, broadly speaking, 
valid in the countries that are wholly de- 
pendent upon us—in South Korea, Formosa, 
and South Vietnam. But in India, the rest 
of South Asia, in the Middle East, and North 
Africa, the situation is radically different. 
The countries there are not dependent upon 
us because they now have an alternative 
supplier of capital and technical aid. The 
emergence of the Soviet Union as a com- 
petitor is one of the great historic develop- 
ments of our times. It is altering radically 
the position of the United States and of its 
European allies, and it is enhancing enor- 
mously the power of the native peoples who 
were once part of the old European empires. 

It is necessary to adapt our foreign aid pol- 
icy, and in fact our foreign policy, to a sit- 
uation which no one took into account when 
postwar foreign aid was first conceived about 
8 years ago. This is that the uprising 
against the West, which has been smoulder- 
ing, has now gotten the backing of the 
great power of the Soviet Union. 

We have to adapt our foreign aid to this 
competitive situation, which means, among 
other things, that we shall not be able to 
attach many military and political strings to 
our contributions. Yet we shall have to go 
on with foreign aid. For we cannot refuse 
to compete, leaving to the Soviet Union by 
default a monopoly in the underdeveloped 
countries of South Asia and North Africa. 

The President says in his message that his 
program of foreign aid “is a demand of the 
highest priority on our resources,” and “as 
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fundamental to our own security and well- 
being as the maintenance of our Armed 
Forces.” This is, of course, true and it is an 
essential reason for continuing foreign aid. 


But it is not the sole reason. Beyond the. 


urgency of obvious self-interest, the United 
States has, I hold, a moral obligation to the 
less fortunate people. We cannot justify 
the enjoyment-of our high standard of liv- 
ing without our help, the gap between the 
richer and the poorer countries is bound to 
widen. 

Although our obligation is humanitarian, 
it is not only that. We have a deeper moral 
obligation. With less than 10 percent of 
the non-Communist world’s population, and 
only 8 percent of its area, the United States 
is consuming more than half of the non- 
Communist world’s supply of such funda- 
mental materials as petroleum, rubber, iron 
ore, manganese, and zinc. In 1950, we were 
consuming 10 percent more materials than 
we produced; in another 25 years the per- 
centage will be far greater. 

At the very least, we owe it to the world 
to return in some form and in some part 
the resources which with our greater power 
, and wealth we have been able to command 
from the underdeveloped regions of the 
world. 


Scuttling a Solution of the Farm 
Problem? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
My remarks and to include certain 
extraneous matter, I want to summarize 
as briefly as possible certain information 
for my own use in replying to inquiries 
I have received. I hope it may be useful 
also to those of my colleagues who are 
receiving similar inquiries. Basically, 
those inquiries are: What has happened 
‘to the President’s recommendations for 
agricultural legislation, what are the 
reasons for what has happened and 
what are the prospects? 

On May 5, 1955, the House passed 
H. R. 12 by the close vote on rollcall, 
206 to 201. The vote of the New Eng- 
land delegation was 26 against and 1 
for passage of the bill. I was paired 
against the bill. 

This bill would provide for the restora- 
tion of high, rigid price supports at 90 
percent of parity for basic farm com- 
modities. 

Since then the matter has been ex- 
haustively analyzed and discussed, has 
been the subject of numerous articles in 
periodicals, of nationwide editorial com- 
ment, of news comments, forum debates, 
and special programs on radio and tele- 
vision, and of full treatment here on 
this floor and through every conceivable 
medium of public information. Within 
the last few days, the other body has 
completed its consideration of the legis- 
lation and the next logical step would 
be a conference: : 

Obviously, H. R. 12, as it passed the 
House on May 5, 1955, by a margin of 
five votes, was in direct opposition to 
the President’s recommendations and 
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contrary to the recommendations of the 
major, responsible farm organizations, 
It certainly ignored and violated fla- 
grantly the legitimate interests of the 
consumers. Since it involved, if it be- 
came law, the possibility and even the 
probability that a large majority of the 
consumers would demand quite properly 
a sweeping repeal of much legislation 
in the field of agriculture, it carried a 
very real threat to agriculture and I 
am convinced that the majority of those 
engaged in agriculture realized that 
fact. : 

Because of the rules of the House, I 
cannot comment here upon what hap- 
pened in the other body. But I can and 
do recommend that all those who are 
interested read the brief statements in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which are 
most enlightening. And I can refer 
specifically to pages 4495, 4496, 4498, 


. 4503, 4504, 4505, and 4507 of the RECORD 


for March 16, 1956. 

I shall also be glad to furnish anyone 
requesting it a reprint of an article 
which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News, March 17, entitled “Demos 
Plan Slowdown on Farm Bill,” which 
has also been described as an exposure 
of the Democratic slowdown on the farm 
bill. 

Yesterday President Eisenhower held 
a press conference. He referred briefly, 
intelligently, and reasonably to the sit- 
uation we find confronting us as to the 
farm problem. His comments should be 
made available to everyone who is in- 
terested, not only because of their com- 
plete validity, but particularly in the 
light of the anguished and silly reac- 
tions which have been published since 
then. They are too partisan, too dull, 
and too shallow to warrant any quota- 
tion or further comment except to point 
out that they range from defensive and 
meaningless expressions of a determina- 
tion to resist the President’s recommen- 
dations to the bitter end to empty and 
bombastic statements alleging some kind 
of threat or intimidation. ‘The Presi- 
dent’s exact words are the best and most 
complete answer to that sore of partisan 
and dull buffoonery. They were as fol- 
lows: 

Now, with respect to the farm problem, I 
believe that farmers, as well as others, un- 
derstand that this administration is working 
hard to produce a program that gives them 
100 percent of parity in the marketplace, 
and if you try to do that 100-percent parity 
merely by passing laws to that effect, we 
are going to pile up trouble that we cannot 
possibly solve, because it means just piling 
up of reserves and of surpluses, and the 
products in which we already are oversup- 
plied. 

I believe that the program sent to the 
Hill on this farm problem is comprehensive, 
helpful, not only helpful today in helping 
the farmer with his present problem of giv- 
ing him some profitable way, some income, 
out of the business of eliminating-acres from 
production, but in the long term for that 
man’s children and for his children’s chil- 
dren, you will have a sound program, and 
you can’t possible have it merely by passing 
large, rigid-price-support laws and say, “We 
will pay this.” 

If you would apply this to every product 
in the country, we would certainly be soon 
in a very bad hole. 

Now, we are, with respect to that bill as 
it now stands—I don’t think it is a good 
bill.. I don’t think it is workable. I think 
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it would bury the farmers under surpluses 
that they couldn’t stand, and it would break 
the prices still further. 

But I do point out that there is still & 
conference to go through, and I think those 
conferees, looking at this thing sensibly, 
may write a good bill, and one which can 
really be helpful to the farmer.. 


Mr. Speaker, finally, as to the pros- 
pects, I-am confident that the great 
majority of the people of this country, 
including a definite majority of those - 
engaged in agriculture, share the Presi- 
dent’s hope that the conferees may write 
a good bill and one which can really be 
helpful to the farmer. But it is impos- 
sible to be certain of that today in view 
of what has happened and of the mixture 
of defiance and bravado constantly being 
trumpeted from certain sources. I real- 
ize that it is small consolation to those 
who are very much concerned as to the 
prospects that those who play with fire 
usually burn themselves badly. But I 
am dead certain that the great majority 
of farmers are intelligent and that, ir- 
respective of where they may live or what 
they produce, they will not only resent 
and repudiate any bold attempts to buy 
their votes but that they with the over- 
whelming majority of their fellow citi- 
zens, will resent deeply any continuation 
of virulent and unfounded criticism of 
the sincerity and integrity of President 
Eisenhower. And I am confident that 
they will find quite adequate means of 
expressing their resentment and indig- 
nation as to any further transparent 
efforts to delay or sidetrack a forthright 
solution of this vital problem. 


The Need for Rural Public Library 


Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2,1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, public li- 
braries are so much a part of this Nation 
and its growth we frequently take them 
for granted. Public libraries are as 
American as apple pie. They were cre- 
ated out of democracy by freedom- 
loving people. They can function only 
in a completely democratic atmosphere. 
Public libraries are one of the most im- 
portant agencies in keeping the spirit of 
democracy alive. 

For this reason Iam concerned to find 
out that nearly a fifth of the population 
of the United States has no library serv- 
ice available to it. Just what does & 
“fifth of the population” mean? I think 
the editor of the American Library As- 
sociation’s Bulletin gave us a dramatic 
illustration of this fact when he pointed 
out some time ago: 

Those 30 million people, for example. 
would more than populate the country of 
Spain, they would fill 15 States as populous 
as Connecticut or 15 cities as big as -LOS 
Angeles. If these people without library 
service were evenly distributed over the 
continental United States, you would find 
five of them every square mile. Thirty mil- 
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lion people could easily elect a President of 
the United States—Republican, Democrat, 
or Communist. They could preserve or de- 
Stroy the freedom to read, 


In the interest of this Nation’s future 
development we are obligated to 
Strengthen every source of knowledge 
and every means of communicating the 
truth. For this reason I believe that the 

brary services bill should be passed. 

€ public library is maintained by our 
democratic society in order that every 
» Woman, and child may have the 
Means of self-education and recreation- 
al reading. The library provides mate- 
rials for education and advice in their 
use. It diffuses information and ideas 
necessary to the welfare and future ad- 
Vancement of a community. It strength- 
fon and extends appreciation of the cul- 
ech and spiritual values of life. It of- 
ers opportunity for constructive use of 
€lsure time. In a 20th century democ- 
ie the importance of placing books 
k ere they can be used constructively 

equires no discussion or argument. 


The library services bill provides for 
atr constructive, sensible method to 
ka engthen this democratic bulwark of 
l Ucation that will not strain the purse. 
a Will benefit the rural areas of this 
Seite and its citizens. It would make 
fa lable rural library services to many 
Pi families who need books to supple- 

€nt their information and knowledge. 
vi ane where these services are pro- 
Ones experience has proven their value. 
rar ee librarian reports that in farm 


terpiults choose not only reading for en- 
Bos ment, including best sellers, but also 
tions at answer their interests in avova- 
dail Or hobbies or questions about their 

y work. Books covering farming meth- 
conse ncerning contour plowing and soil 
mot tebe eeney and stock-dam building pro- 


by the county f agent—are sought 
and provided. Serpe rgis 


up trough the library services bill, State 
strate. agencies will be able to demon- 
that library services to rural areas so 
find ese people will have a chance to 
Out how useful libraries are to com- 
re Srna Many counties cannot afford 
tax up rural libraries on their small 
ing the’ but this measure, while prov- 
= e value of library services, might 
count pire broader horizons and help 
regio y officials plan for the support of 
Wes library services, for example. 
are in danger in this country, 
ee disinterest in rural areas, of de- 
M ee second- and third-rate citizens. 
emg an that the enactment of the li- 
dang Services bill will help avoid this 
hance As one local agricultural au- 
b ty emphasized: 
wae is the responsibility to society as a 
export or the kind of citizens farm people 
leave po Over half of our boys and girls 
tion ana hee to urban life. Edu- 
edge is an knowing how to acquire knowl- 
tion ot tn invaluable asset in the competi- 
library s po urban economy. Early access to 
Stabilizer. ce can well be a future lifetime 


tinue! library service needs to be ex- 
adult in order that millions of our 
citizens can have access to mate- 
Teading enue to self-improvement; the 
can be our children do in the classroom 
Supplemented. Public libraries 
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broaden the outlook of our citizens and 
30 million more need to have this oppor- 
tunity. 

The library services bill is a measure 
designed to stimulate State and local in- 
terest in improving library service. It 
will aid in the more rapid development of 
library facilities and services for rural 
people in all the States. This will be ac- 
complished at slight cost to the Federal 
Government, but will return large divi- 
dends in the extension of a basic educa- 
tional service which needs to be 
strengthened throughout the country. 
We cannot afford to have this Nation 
weakened because in rural areas both 
school and public library resources are 
allowed to be inferior and seriously in- 
adequate to meet the demands of our 
20th century democracy. The quality of 
education and library services should not 
be dependent upon the chance distribu- 
tion of wealth and taxable resources. 

Federal aid to develop public library 
services in rural communities is a pow- 
erful and inexpensive way to strengthen 
democracy at home. The value of pub- 
lic libraries to a democracy demands 
more than lipservice and praise. The 
passage of the library services bill will do 
a great deal toward raising the educa- 
tional level of the American people. 

Let us not be the Nation that can build 
taller buildings, better airplanes, and 
bigger bombs, but not be able to help our 
citizens know the meaning of equal op- 
portunity and the value of the ballot. 

Which reminds me of a story about the 
late Will Rogers who said, when dedi- 
cating a brandnew stadium at one of 
our State universities, “They tell me this 
seats 80,000 people. I would like to re- 
mark that they have only 37,000 books 
in their university library.” 


This Nation can continue to lead the 
free world if the people of this country 
have the means of keeping informed, of 
finding out the facts for themselves and 
making up their own minds. The li- 
brary services bill is a means of attaining 
this. I urge that it be enacted. 


Address of His Eminence Archbishop 
Michael, Order of Ahepa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, March 19, at the invitation of 
George M. Parakilas, president of the 
Altis Chapter, No. 85, of Springfield, 
Mass., I attended the 12th biennial na- 
tional banquet of the Order of Ahepa. 
As usual, this particular affair was one 
of the best that is held in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

Mr. Speaker, I am honored to include 
in the Recor the inspiring and thought- 
ful address of His Eminence Archbishop 
Michael of the Greek Orthodox 
Church—the spiritual leader of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Greek people in 
the Western Hemisphere. If there is 
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any doubt, and, of course, there should 
not be, as to the position of these mag- 
nificant and courageous people in the 
world struggle of today, let it be dis- 
pelled by the eloquent words of this dis- 
tinguished prelate and man of God: 
ADDRESS OF ARCHBISHOP MICHAEL 


I always feel very happy to be the guest of 
our great organization, the Ahepa, and this . 
for various reasons which I have explained in 
many other appropriate opportunities and 
which I should again like to summarize for 
your benefit. 

It is a well known fact that the order of. 
Ahepa has and continues to render great 
services to our citizens of Greek extraction; 
who constitute the membership of the more 
than 350 Greek Orthodox communities which 
function so effectively throughout this great 
country of ours, the United States of America. 
Incidentally, quite a few of these Greek 
Orthodox communities began as chapters of 
the Ahepa and owe their founding and exist- 
ence to the generous support of your admir- 
able organization. 

Our various institutions have also received 
your enthusiastic support from the very in- 
ception of our church here in America; even 
to the present time. As an illustration, I 
would like to mention the library of our 
theological school, in Brookline, Mass., which 
your auxiliary the Daughters of Penelope, 
has furnished with the best theological 
books; also, our St. Basil’s academy is the 
grateful recipient of your most invaluable 
financial assistance. In addition your laud- 
able initiative has also been instrumental for 
the erection of new dormitories for our 
orphan children at St. Basil’s academy. For 
these and many other actions of the Ahepa, 
I deem it imperative to publicly express, once 
again, on behalf of the Greek Archdiocese of 
North and South America, our sincere ap- 
preciation for your filial love and devotion to 
our most holy mother, the Greek Orthodox 
church. 

We are deeply thankful and we express 
from the very depth of our heart our grati- 
tude to the Almighty and Everlasting God 
for the truly remarkable progress which has 
been achieved by the Order of Ahepa. Wedo 
not, and cannot, forget, however, that this 
progress is due to the tenets of real democ- 
racy and to the principles of freedom of 
thought, of speech, and action which consti- 
tute the cornerstone of life in this great and 
beloved country of ours, the United States 
of America. Our paramount duty as citizens 
of this Nation, and, also, as representatives 
of the various religious denominations, is to 
let no opportunity pass without emphasizing 
the blessings of the many freedoms that we 
enjoy in America; in contrast to those unfor- 
tunate countries, peoples, and nations that 
are under the sinister dictatorship of the 
materialistic and ruthless system called and 
known as atheistic communism. 

Our Founding Fathers, the builders of the 
great and unique civilization, destined to be 
known in history as the American way of 
life, used to value and extol, above every- 
thing else, faith in God; and when they were 
talking about the Almighty God they did 
not mean anything abstract and merely theo- 
retical that had no relation to everyday life. 
On the contrary, they believed in a personal 
Being, our common Heavenly Father, who, 
for us mortals and for our salvation sent His 
only begotten Son, our Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ, to help us in our infirmities and to be 
always with us until the end of the world, 
according to the solemn promise òf our 
Blessed Lord. This faith in God, as we know, 
is also being extolled and emphasized in every 
opportunity by our God-fearing and beloved 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower, who has 
repeatedly told us that where there is such 
a real and genuine faith in God, our Heavenly 
Father, there is also a great concern for the 
human dignity, for God’s children—the peo- 
ples and nations that constitute the various 
countries of the world, 
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Feodor M. Dostoevski, whose 75th birth- 
day is celebrated this year by our Rus- 
sian brethren, used to say, “The man who 
does not believe in God does not also believe 
in God’s people.” Consequently, where there 
is no faith in God, there is no interest also 
in the dignity of man and in the fate of 
human beings; and in countries where there 
is no concern for the dignity of human per- 
sonality people are used and treated as ma- 
chines, deprived of immortal soul and not 
entitled to any freedoms. This is what hap- 
pens today in all the most unfortunate-coun- 
tries behind the so-called Iron Curtain, where 
a criminal of the largest caliber history has 
ever witnessed, and for years and years wor- 
shiped as a living God, is today condemned 
and stigmatized as the personification of 
Satan by his worshipers. 

They say and they make every effort to con- 
vince us that retigion is no longer persecuted 
either in Russia or in any other country that 
is under the heel of the sinister regime of 
communism. Yes, my dear friends, religion 
is not overtly persecuted in the communistic 
world; but religion in those countries is, as 
we know, undermined scientifically, system- 
atically and methodically. It is and it has 
been emasculated; it is and it has to be sub- 
servient to the all-embracing state, the com- 
munistic state, which the Communist rulers 
insist is and has to be the living god for 
every human being in the communistic 
countries. And, may I take advantage of this 
opportunity to declare that I was more proud 
of the church in the communistic countries 
when it was persecuted but at the same time, 
was standing fast to its faith and sacred 
traditions, than I am today. Because man 
was created to live free, Because freedom of 
thought, of speech, of action, of worship is 
the greatest privilege of every human being. 
Because in all the miserable countries which 
are today under communistic domination or 
influence, all human beings are deprived of 
every freedom. And the church if not perse- 
cuted yet is denied the right either to protest 
or claim the most elementary right, the most 
sacred privilege of every human being, that 
is to say freedom. 

This is the reason why I said that we are 
deeply thankful to the Almighty God for 
the freedom we happily enjoy as citizens, 
in this most civilized and Christian country 
of ours, America. Furthermore, we cannot 
help but deplore the most lamentable real 
abduction of his beatitude, the archbishop 
of Cyprus, and his colleague the bishop of 
Kyrenia, who both from the very beginning 
of the present crisis in Cyprus, condemned 
violence and bloodshed, 

By being dedicated citizens of these glori- 
ous United States, by living up to the dicta 
of good citizens, by doing your share in times 
of war and peace, and by deriving at the 
same time added strength, inspiration, and 
zeal from your Hellenic heritage, you, my 
dear Ahepans, have set a good example for 
all Americans of Greek descent and have 
contributed significantly to the life of your 
respective communities and of the Nation 
at large. Keep up this good work. 

Keep on serving to the best of your ability 
the interest of our dear America, yes, keep 
serving God and country—and rest assured 
that your constructive efforts are and will 
continue to be dynamic, spiritual bullets 
against the forces of communism, 

God bless you all. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include with these remarks the 
foreword of the banquet’s program pre- 
sented to me by Mr. James Mazarakos, 
a past supreme vice president of the 
Order of Ahepa, and a resident of my 
district: 

THE PHALANX AND THE FIELD, 1936-56 

A brief survey of the pioneer days of the 
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AHEPA® appeared under the same title in 
the program of the second Ahepa national 
banquet on February 24, 1936. ‘In the short 
span of 14 years—it was chartered in At- 
lanta, Ga., on July 26, 1922—-the Ahepa de- 
veloped into a truly national organization, 
with active chapters of the mother organiza- 
tion and its three auxiliaries in practically 
every city and State of the Union. We will 
quote from the Ahepa constitution, under 
the caption of “Objects” of the organiza- 
tion, paragraph A of article II: 

“To promote and encourage loyalty to the 
United States of America; allegiance to its 
flag; support to its Constitution; obedience 
to its laws and reverence for its history and 
traditions.” 

and paragraph E of the same article: 

“To arouse mankind to the realization 
that tyranny, wherever it may exercise its 
baneful power, is a menace to the life, prop- 
erty, prosperity and integrity of every na- 
tion.” 7 

It is an exiom that war subjects to the 
supreme test citizen and Government alike. 
Did the Ahepa meet the test under the stress 
of war? The answer is an emphatic “Yes.” 
Suffice to state that every member of the 
Ahepa and its auxiliaries not in actual serv- 
ice with the United States Armed Forces 
was mobilized through the Ahepa war service 
units on the home front in the sale of war 
bonds, blood donations, American Red Cross, 
British War Relief, Greek War Relief, and 
so forth. In one of these activities—the sale 
of War Bonds as agent of Uncle Sam—the 
Ahepa enjoyed the distinction of being the 
one and only fraternal organization in the 
United States to assume and successfully 
carry out such a heavy responsibility. 

The Ahepa, long before World War II, 
vigorously protested the Hitler terror and 
persecution of the Hebrew race, and appealed 
to our Government to come to the aid of 
the unfortunate Hitler victims. When the 
sawdust Caesar attacked Greece in 1940, 
the fraternity drew closer to its fellow citi- 
zens ef Italian descent. “The true American 
spirit,” it was then emphasized, “can best be 
displayed by Americans of Greek descent by 
extending a helping hand to their fellow 
Americans of Italian descent against preju- 
dices that may flow from Mussolini's action.” 

In keeping with constitutional principle, 
American tradition, and the now seldom- 
mentioned Atlantic Charter, the Ahepa 
raised its voice during the past year in sup- 
port of self-determination for Cyprus. Tyr- 
anny in Cyprus today cannot be condoned 
because Great Britain, the oppressor is a 
friendly power. 

While the Hellenic heritage constitutes 
a common fountain head for Western civi- 
lization, it was here in the United States that 
Hellenic political forms were first applied 
and the principles of representative govern- 
ment fortified into a way of life—an ideal. 
Thanks to these principles and their world- 
wide appeal, the United States has grown 
into a great and undisputed leader of the 
Western Alliance, and the federal system 
the dominant form of government in the 
Western Hemisphere. When the Hellenic 
influence was at its height, any person who 
received Greek education or one who ac- 
cepted the Greek way of life, was called a 
“Hellene” or a “Greek” if we use the Roman 
version, Accordingly, Thomas Jefferson and 
the founding fathers may may be called 
“Hellenes,” and all persons—irrespective of 
their place of birth who abhor tyranny and 
despotism and espouse the Greek ideal, may 
claim a place beside them. In this connec- 
tion we think particularly of Monroe, Web- 
ster and Clay. In this sense, Mr. Carlos P. 
Romulo, former President of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, now Philip- 


1“AHEPA”—An acrostic word made up of 
the initial letters of the following words: 
American Hellenic Educational Progressive 
Association. 
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pine Ambassador to the United States, is 
no less a “Hellene.” We quote excerpts from 
a letter he wrote to the New York Times oD 
December 21, 1954, where he put the entire 
Cyprus question in its proper perspective: 

“We are not unmindful of the security im- 
plications of the question of Cyprus. We 
want the free world alliance everywhere tO 
be strong and to remain strong. But the 
only way for the free world to remain strong 
is to be really free and to be for freedom 
anytime, anywhere—never to be embarrassed 
by the principle of aquality and self-deter- 
mination, never to default to the Commu- 
nists in any struggle where this principle is 
involved, But we default to the Communists 
each time we tell the people of any subject 
or colonial territory in the world that we 
cannot entertain their claim to self-deter- 
mination or to freedom because of Article 2 
(7) of the charter or because they happen 
to lie in strategic territory. 

“Each time we say that we may continue 
having the bases there, but we have lost the 
people. And in the end the struggle between 
freedom and slavery will be decided on thè 
basis of human hearts and human minds, 
not of square miles of strategic land.” 

The Ahepa, we hope, will raise its voice 
for freedom and against tyranny at all 
times—no matter where tyranny is practiced 
or by whom in Cyprus or elsewhere, 


oes 
Petition for Separate Pension Program 


for World War I Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under pre- 
vious leave te extend my remarks, I wish 
to present a petition received from mY 
congressienal district and bearing the 
Signatures of 28 of my constitutents- 
The petition urges the immediate enact- 
ment of a special pension program for 
World War I veterans. I am glad to 
bring this petition to the attention of thé 
Congress. The petition follows: 
PETITION FOR SEPARATE PENSION ProGRaM FOR 

WORLD WAR I VETERANS 

This petition is addressed by the under- 
signed to the President and the Congress 
the United States, urging immediate enact- 
ment of a separate and liberal pension pro- 
gram for veterans of World War I and theif 
widows and orphans. We submit that aging 
World War I veterans are deserving of CO“, 
sideration and treatment on an equal pasis 
with the aging veterans of previous wars in 
our Nation's history, and in line with estab- 
lished American traditions. 

John S. Hannigan, Mrs. Laura Hannigan”, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Clarence K. Holdren, MrS. 
Darl J. Holdren, Joe Ferris, Belle, W. Va- 
Harold W. Cavender, Raymond Egnor, Guy 5. 
Yackway, E. D. Eartz, E. S. Mitchell, Jr., D. N. 
Metz, Charleston, W. Va.; William L. Gutb- 
rie, St. Albans, W. Va.; Malcolm MacLeod 
Charleston, W. Va.; Hamilton P. Swillinge™ 
Bancroft, W. Va.; Xerxes W. Wagner, Charles* 
ton, W. Va.; Carolyn J. McClung, Summers* 
ville, W. Va.; Ethel Wiblin, Charleston» 
W. Va.; James H. Hamilton, Beckley, W. VAS 
J. B. Murphy, Charleston, W. Va.; Clyde Fe 
Pruitt, St. Albans, W. Va.; Harry E. Stewarts 
Marmet, W. Va.; Ralph N. Cowgill, Roy D 
Byrd, Charleston, W. Va.; Clarence Michael- 
son, Nitro, W. Va.; James H. Guthrie, St. Al* 
bans, W. Va.; Joseph F. Hannigan, Shrew 
bury, W. Va.; Edward L. Medley, Elkvie¥ 
W. Va.; Kenneth E. Steele, Charleston, W. V™ 


The Strength of Fair Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Probably every Member of Congress is 
amiliar with the reputation of Mr. 
ii urice “Mike” Mermey as an outstand- 
P 8 authority on the subject of fair trade. 
oS Many years, Mr. Mermey has served 
a director of the Bureau of Education 
d Fair Trade, a nonprofit organization 
voted to developing public under- 
i nding and support of the fair trade 
Ws to restrain unfair competition. 
"s recently, Mr. Mermey addressed in 
ee the 3lst annual convention of 
ae Master Photo Dealers’ and Finish- 
jah Association. Mr. Mermey’s_ topic 
Si] The Strength of Fair Trade on Its 
ver Anniversary.” This is a most sig- 
tate address, worthy of the consid- 
and n of every thoughtful American 
y: I ask that it be printed in the Ap- 
ndix of the RECORD. 


ere being no objection, the address 


Was order i 
as fatia to be printed in the RECORD, 


STRENGTH orf Fam TRADE ON Irs SILVER 
(T ANNIVERSARY 

ey address by Maurice Mermey, direc- 
fo oo of Education on Fair Trade, 
the 31st annual convention of the 

en Photo Dealers’ & Finishers’ As- 
Chica On at the Conrad Uilton Hotel, 
19 56). Il., on Thursday morning, March 


sary it trade is celebrating its silver anniver- 
Centu,  Jear. It was just a quarter of a 
Pil | i 20 that the first fair-trade law was 
Petition California to restrain unfair com- 
tems of injurious to trademarks and to sys- 
century distribution, This particular quarter 
and bar etag the thirties, the forties, 
Precede of the fifties—has been one of un- 
cha eam economic, social, and political 
Pression no turmoil, ranging from the de- 
ment to World War II and the develop- 
“. Of the hydrogen bomb. 
these onnabite the turbulent character of 
all b years, fair trade has proved itself. 
enterprise nes is still a vital part of our free 
a cen e economy although this quarter of 
With the Saw a vast revolution in retailing, 
Markets mushrooming of chainstores, super- 
is the i suburban shopping centers. It 
enc bore nius of the fair-trade laws that they 
growth ge the prosperous coexistence and 
busin Of both the little and the big in our 
ess community. 
a pusiness knows from experience that 
Biant e has helped it to survive in this era 
fair = 
Whe 
Naina there would be any small business 
er left in this this land of opportunity 
f It is not surprising, 
ta pi small business today strongly 
ats air trade as a vital safeguard of fair 
on and wants fair trade to be pre- 
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served. While small business would certainly 
like to see improvements in some areas of 
fair-trade enforcement, small business is 
nevertheless, overwhelmingly in favor of the 
principle and approach of fair trade. 

Today, fair trade has the strength that 
comes with surviving the searching test of 
battle. It has been examined and then en- 
acted into law by the legislatures of 45 States. 
It has been exhaustively weighed and de- 
bated by the Congress on two occasions. On 
the first occasion, in 1937, Congress responded 
by passing the Miller-Tydings Act as an en- 
abling law to permit the State fair-trade 
laws to operate in interstate commerce, On 
the second occasion, in 1952, Congress re- 
sponded even more vigorously by passing, 
with an overwhelming majority in both 
Houses, the McGuire Act to plug some loop- 
holes that has been found in the Miller- 
Tydings Act. 

On the judicial side, in 1936, the Supreme 
Court of the United States unanimously up- 
held the constitutionality of the State fair- 
trade acts, including the nonsigner clause, in 
the famous Old Dearborn decision. And in 
the 4 years since the passage of the McGuire 
Act in 1952, the highest court in the land 
has turned aside no less than eight chal-- 
lenges to the constitutionality of the State 
fair-trade laws and the McGuire Act. Fair 
trade has been tested and upheld in the Fed- 
eral appellate courts four times. At the 
State level, 17 State courts of last resort have 
ruled favorably on their State fair-trade acts 
in States with an estimated population of 
79,752,000. On the other hand—and this 
hurts—the high courts of 5 States, with an 
estimated population of 16,828,000, have 
weakened fair trade by adverse rulings—4 
against the nonsignor clause, and 1 against 
the fair-trade law as a whole. The prepon- 
derant weight of judicial opinion, however, 
is on the side of fair trade, as the California 
Supreme Court noted when it upheld fair 
trade for the third time last month in three 
ringing decisions. 

The strength of fair trade, as well as its 
pivotal importance, is also seen when we put 
it in perspective in relation to the small- 
business men of America. The United States 
Senate Small Business Committee last month 
gave a strikingly clear picture of small busi- 
ness’ stake in fair trade. In its sixth annual 
report, the committee said: 

“Of the 4,200,000 businesses in the country 
today, over 58 percent are manufacturers, 
wholesalers, or retailers who have a stake in 
resale-price maintenance, for these firms 
either have fair-trade systems of their own, 
participate directly or indirectly as a signer 
or nonsigner of a fair-trade agreement, or are 
in competition with a firm in the aforemen- 
tioned group. Inasmuch as 96 percent of the 
firms in these categories are small businesses, 
your committee is profoundly interested in 
fair trade and its status in the market- 
place.” 

The strength of fair trade, in no small 
measure, stems from the very fact that 
the preservation of fair trade is crucial to 
the well-being of small business in America. 
In fact, as a 16th century English proverb 
points out, “Many small make a great.” The 
strength of small business and the needs of 
small-business men cannot be overlooked 
with respect to any public policy. Translated 
into human terms, small business means mil- 
lions of people—hard-working men and wom- 
en and their families—and these people are 
not expendable. They cannot be cynically 
used as guinea pigs in costly experiements 


with academic theories of so-called hard 
competition—competition which works out 
in the market place to the rule of “might 
makes right.” 

The American people, acting through their 
elected representatives, have never been 
willing to support policies inherently destruc- 
tive to small business and I do not believe 
they will do so in the future, In fact, the 
Congress has taken no action and does not 
give any signs of taking action on the anti- 
fair trade recommendations of the Attorney 
General's National Committee To Study the 
Antitrust Laws. In the report of the At- 
torney General's Committee, as the Senate 
Small Business Committee points out, “not a 
single formal recommendation is to be found 
which can be construed as being favorable or 
even sympathetic to the victims of antitrust 
law violation. Your committee’s interest in 
this point was prompted by personal knowl- 
edge that antitrust victims are generally the 
small-business men of our Nation. On the 
other hand, the report is replete with recom- 
mendations reflecting concern for violators.” 

The Senate small business group goes on 
to say: “Here is seems that the National 
Committee digressed from the issue of soft 
versus hard competition to tackle the ques- 
tion of soft versus hard antitrust enforce- 
ment; and the National Committee re- 
solved the issue squarely in favor of the 
soft or lenient, variety.” 


The strength of fair trade, of small busi- 


-ness and indeed of established retailing itself 


has been belittled, in effect, by many who 
have been eithew impressed or frightened by 
the threat of the discount house. It is a 
psychological fact that fear can distort one’s 
powers of perception and make reality ap- 
pear much more menacing than it actually is, 
We have all heard, for example, that the dis- 
count houses have become so powerful that 
they are doing some $25 to $30 billion in an- 
nual sales volume. This sounds appalling 
for the future of the established retailer. 
And if it were so, it would be appalling. But 
let’s apply the yardstick of cold, hard figures 
to this hysterical guess. In the first place, 
the total annual sales volume of United 
States department stores amounts to $11 bil- 
lion. And 1955 was a very good year indeed. 
Are we to assume that the discount houses 
which include far more fly-by-night ventures 
than top-flight operators did more than twice 
the volume of all the great, well-run depart- 
ment stores in the country? This just 
doesn’t add up. Then, let’s take the sales 
figures of one of the top discount houses in 
the country—Korvette’s of New York. In 
offering stock to the public, Korvette’s re- 
ported to the SEC net sales of $36 million for 
the fiscal year ended September 30, 1955. 
This is pretty good. But it is a very long 
way from $30 billion. And this is one of 
the biggest discount houses. It would 
take many more large-scale discount op- 
erations than there actually are to come 
anywhere near, not the $30 billion figure, 
but the department stores’ $11 billion. 

The shadow of the discount house on the 
wall of American retailing has, like all shad- 
Ows, appeared to be many times larger than 
life size. But we must not let shadows para- 
lyze us into hopeless inaction. We need to 
look at the threat posed by the discount 
house calmly, in a daylight mood, appraise 
it for what it actually amounts to, and take 
intelligent steps to cope with it. 

The fact is that established retailing has 
already gone a long way toward winning this 
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battle. It is emphasizing service, for exam- 
ple, as never before, and putting discount 
houses on the spot to meet the competition 
of service. Discount houses are not run by 
miracle men, even though they try to make 
the public think they are. They have to 
meet the rising costs of operation just as 
any established retailer does. In meeting 
the competition they are facing from each 
other as well as from embattled retailers, 
big and small, the larger discount houses are 
gradually adding overhead and thus increas- 
ing~the gross margin needed to operate 
profitably. The fringe discount houses, the 
johnny-come-latelies, are dropping by the 
wayside. 

Profit margins are just as important to the 
discount house as they are to any other 
retailer. It is rather significant that some 
discount houses are now refusing to handle 
some electric appliances on which the dealer’s 
margin has been pared down. The switch, 
of course, is a standard tactic in the discount 
house whereby the customer is high-pres- 
sured into buying something just as good 
as the well-known smash bargain brand 
which lured her into the store. The some- 
thing just as good is quite likely to be a 
private brand item on which the discounter 
is taking a 40- to 50-percent markup. The 
discounter’s tricks are the same old tricks— 
the bait bargains of the price cutter. And 
the bait bargains won't exist unless the dis- 
counter is successful in selling long-profit 
items. 


In coming to grips with the competition 
of the discount house, established retailers 
are increasingly drawing a sharp line þe- 
tween those manufacturers who vigilantly 
honor their fair-trade contracts and those 
who are merely trying to get-a free ride by 
giving lip service and nothing more to fair 
trade. Established retailers are supporting 
the fair-trade prices of those manufacturers 
who practice fair trade in good faith because 
retailers know that such manufacturers 
mean business. But the fair-trade products 
of manufacturers who do not mean business 
are getting less retail sales power in the 
marketplace struggle of today. This process 
of separating genuine fair-traders from the 
weak sisters—through individual judgments 
of individual retailers—has important im- 
plications for the independent retailer and 
for fair trade. It highlights an important 
opportunity by which the retailer can serve 
himself and the cause of fair trade. The re- 
tailer holds the final key to making fair 
trade pay off as a profitable investment for 
the manufacturer and for himself. The re- 
tailer can put his sales support behind those 
products which are, in his judgment, strong- 
ly fair-traded, and demonstrate at the cash 
register that the manufacturer has a sound 
merchandising policy in fair trade. 

All-out sales support for strongly fair- 
traded products by the small-business men of 
America could do two important things: 
(1) generate even more enthusiasm for fair 
trade among those manufacturers who are 
already working at it; and (2) give both the 
weak sisters and some of those who have 
never fair-traded impressive reasons to re- 
consider and perhaps change their vacil- 
lating or negative attitude toward fair trade 
to a positive policy of active support. 

I urge you, the photographic dealers of 
America, as an important segment of small 
business, to demonstrate your support for 
fair trade at this basic, everyday level of 
sales performance -in your own stores 
throughout this silver anniversary year of 
fair trade. Fair trade is strong but its 
strength will continue to depend, in large 
measure, upon the unflagging action you 
take to keep it strong. 


_the bill would have been defeated. 
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Dignity, Ability Won Nixon His Vote of 


Confidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial recently appeared in the 
Long Beach Independent. It represents 
a California view of the spontaneous af- 
firmation of confidence in Vice Presi- 
dent RICHARD Nrxon displayed by New 
Hampshire voters within the last fort- 
night. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE SPONSORS NIXON 


When 22,000 voters take the trouble to 
write in the name of a prospective candidate 
on the ballot it is unusual. When the voters 
of the small State of New Hampshire did 
that for Vice President Nixon it was an out- 
standing vote of confidence in Nixon. That 
State is strongly Republican in its registra- 
tion. But it is apparent Nixon received that 
demonstration of the people’s confidence be- 
cause of the attucks that have been made 
on him. 

An example of the stupid attacks being 
made on him was the Democrats who 
started vilifying Nrxon because he cast the 
deciding vote on the farm bill the past 
week. When the bill received 45 “yes” and 45 
“no” votes in the Senate it was up to the Vice 
President to cast the deciding vote to break 
the tie. Nrxon voted with those who sup- 
ported the administration’s flexible price 
support measure. The cry went up imme- 
diately that Nrxon would be blamed for de- 
feat of the Democrats’ bill. 

Actually, the Democrats have control of 
the Senate. If the Democrats voted solidly 
But 
there were 11 Democrats who voted with 
the Republicans. By comparison, there were 
11 Republicans who voted with the Demo- 
crats. But again Nrxon is the target of 
the Democrats who seek in every way to tear 
him down. The New Hampshire demon- 
stration should be evidence that the people 
of the Nation do not agree with them. 

This attempt to sidetrack Nixon is not 
only made by Democrats. There is evidence 
that some of the President’s own party have 
been trying to do likewise. But the Presi- 
dent made it clear that he would be pleased 
to have Nixon as his running mate. He 
referred to NIxon as a brother and that any 
attempt to divide them would be the same 
as an attempt to divide his own family. 
His words should convince any reasonable 
person that Mr. Eisenhower will welcome 
Nixon as Vice President if Mr. Eisenhower is 
reelected. 

It is probable the people resent these 
vicious attacks on a man who has conducted 
himself with great dignity and ability the 
past 3 years. They remember how he went 
on radio and TV to tell the people of his 
financial situation with complete frankness 
when attacked during the last campaign. 
Such forthright honesty appeals to the peo- 
ple and causes them to rally to the support 
of the man so unfairly attacked. 

The New Hampshire election is an indi- 
cation of how the people feel. Nixon got 
40 percent as many write-in votes as the 
President got. The President’s name was 
on the ballot and required only a stamp. 
By contrast Senator KEFAUVER got about 


22,000 marked ballots with his name on the 
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ballot of the Democrats. But Mr. Stevenson 
got only a sixth as many write-in votes 
as there were KEFAUVER ballots. It is a 
small State, but it is a victory for Nixon 
that should convince his hecklers that they 
may be hurting their own cause much more 
than they can hurt NIXON. 


Veterans and Armed Services Affairs 
Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
American Veterans Committee held its 
ninth national convention in Atlantic 
City, N. J., November 11-13, 1955. Vet- 
erans of all 48 States were represent 
in the deliberations. Mr. Mickey Le- 
vine, a social-service agency executive 
of Riverdale, N. Y., was named national 
chairman. Mr. Robert S. Hunt, an at- 
torney of Chicago, Ill, was named na- 
tional vice chairman. 

Messages to the convention were re- 
ceived from the White House, the De- 
partment of Defense, the Department of 
State, the Veterans’ Administration, the 
United Nations, and many.of this Na- 
tion’s leaders, including former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, Adlai E. Ste- 
venson, George Meany, and Walter Reu- 
ther. Gov. Orville H. Freeman, of Min- 
nesota, was the keynoter of the conven 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Apper- 
dix of the Record, for the informatio? 
of Members, the veterans and armed 
services platform adopted by the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee at its 195 
convention. 

There being no objection, the platform 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

VETERANS AND ARMED SERVICES AFFAIRS PLAT* | 
FORM ADOPTED AT THE NINTH NATIONAL 
CONVENTION, AMERICAN VETERANS COMMIT” 
TEE (AVC), NOVEMBER 11-13, 1955, ATLAN” 
Tic City, N. J. 

I. VETERANS BENEFITS 

The American Veterans Committee B4§ 
constantly reiterated, since its founding. its 
fundamental belief that rehabilitation a4 
integration into the community is the prope 
scope and purpose of a veterans program. 
The achievement of economic security fo 
veterans through sound economic planning: 
for all citizens rather than through special 
grants or favors to veterans is basic AV 
policy. > 

For many years, AVC has pointed out tb® 
need for a careful review and reappral 
of this Nation’s policies on veterans. 
state AVC’s position on veterans policies: 

1. We oppose bonuses and general pe?” 
sions as being class legislation and unre” 
lated to the real needs of individual Vet? 
erans and tending to set veterans apart 
from their fellow citizens. 

2. Two basic standards should be applied 
in evaluating veterans’ benefits. They 4°’ 
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(a) For death or disability incurred in 
Military service: Are the benefits sufficient 
to provide a decent standard of living for 
the veteran, his family or survivors, taking 
account of such ability to work as the vet- 
€ran possesses? 

(b) For all veterans who did not incur 
disability: Are the benefits so designed as to 
enable the veteran to readjust from military 
Service to civilian life with minimum loss 
from his military service? 

3. The Armed Forces should use incentives 
Only to attract those who would make a 
Permanent career of military service. Bene- 
fits after the conclusion of service should 

e separate; and veterans of both compul- 

Sory and the voluntary service should be 

€qually eligible for such benefits. 

4. Veterans’ benefits should be adminis- 
tered without regard to race, creed, color, 
Sex, or national origin. Since benefits are 
a Federal responsibility, uniform standards 
Of administration should be applied through- 
Sut the Nation. 

5. The present scales of compensation for 
100-percent disability and for compensation 
© survivors provide maximum amounts 
Which we do not believe are commensurate 
With the maintenance of an adequate stand- 
ard of living. Such a standard will be 
maneat at best; but it should be at least 
ufficient for the necessities of life. 

i 6. Provision should be made to maintain 
utomatically the purchasing power of the 
nefit dollar. As a means of dealing with 

lá Problem, we state that the benefit dol- 

T should be adjusted annually on the basis 

the year-to-year change in the Bureau of 

bor Statistics, Consumer Price Index. 
eon Recognizing that many abuses exist in 

Reet on with the 10-percent service-con- 

ah ted disability ratings, a careful review 

Ould periodically be made of these rat- 

88 in order to weed out these abuses. 

Dos We believe in veterans’ benefits for 

eyes tons in the Federal Civil Service. How- 
bind, these benefits should be limited in 

© major respects: 

tae eh veteran should receive a position 

duties. e is fully qualified to perform its 

ang dpe reference for nonhandicapped veter- 

Only. Ould be limited to initial appointment 

re - We endorse mustering-out pay as nec- 

servi to breach the gap between military 

10 and civilian life. 
bill o Experience with the World War II GI 
the val rights has given ample evidence of 

ation ue and increased productivity to the 

Ment Prac increased taxes to the Govern- 

Provizi that law’s education and training 
enef eel We aver that the education 

erans | Which were made available to vet- 
ar ae World War II and in the Korean 

all A a Ould be reenacted and continued for 
uch ¢ =o entering the Armed Forces for 

Which es Ps there is a selective-service law 

Service. afts American citizens into the 

baue urge the codification of all existing 

se in the field of veterans’ benefits. 

Causa urge a formula be provided for the 
he nation of all existing legislation in 

elimination veterans’ benefits pointed toward 

Ment of ng differences in the present treat- 

the dimen rans of the different wars, e. g., 

Veterunes coe in qualifications required of 

of Worlg Widows of World War I, and those 


War II i 
n n receiving a benefit for 
Onseryice connected death. : 


E SEGREGATION IN THE ARMED SERVICES 
Present believes that any reserve program, 
revoke or future, which does not fully 
incompato sation in the Armed Forces is 
ens the ble with democratic ideals, weak- 
Sofar as Syste fiber of our society, and in- 
Weapon red gives to the Communists another 
Bers ace n their ideological warfare, endan- 
for the national security. It is essential 

future security of this Nation that 
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our manpower resources be used for the 
defense of our way of life without reference 
to regional prejudices. We therefore urge 
that an antisegregation amendment be 
added to the reserve bill when Congress next 
convenes. We further urge that Congress 
prohibit racial segregation in any federally 
recognized and/or federally aided National 
Guard units and that the Congress require 
of the Department of Defense a report re- 
garding the efficiency of such nonsegregated 
units. 
III. ARMED FORCES CODE OF CONDUCT 


AVC believes that the code of conduct 
issued by the Department of Defense on 
August 17, 1955, to cover American service- 
men captured by the enemy is primarily im- 
portant in that it indicates that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has given serious study to 
the vital matter of conduct of prisoners of 
war, but we feel that it by no means solves 
any of these problems, and the American 
people must not be lulled into a false sense 
of security in believing that this code does 
so. The surest hope in preparing our sol- 
diers for the ordeals which they may face 
as prisoners of war rests in the creation of 
an enlightened indoctrination program of 
the basic principles on which our democratic 
government is founded and in an improved 
educational system. The so-called simulated 
brain-washing course presently advocated by 
some does not reach the basic weakness. 


IV. SURVIVOR BENEFITS 


New legislation for military-survivor bene- 
fits is urgently needed to bring about a 
maximum of simplification and integration 
of the present complex of five separate pro- 
grams under which military-survivor bene- 
fits are now provided by the Government. 
Our recommendations with regard to these 
programs are as follows: 

1. Six-month death gratuity based on 
serviceman’s pay and paid to the next of 
kin should be retained since it provides a 
necessary emergency fund for the service- 
man’s family. 

2. The free $10,000 servicemen’s indemnity 
should be abolished during peacetime when 
life-insurance coverage can be obtained 
without military service riders. Low-cost 
Government insurance should be available 
for all servicemen as long as they remain 
in military service and up to 120 days there- 
after. 

3. Veterans’ Administration death com- 
pensation should be retained. Those in- 
creases based on rank contained in the pres- 
ent military survivor’s benefit bill presently 
being considered by the Congress as an in- 
centive to career service should be enacted. 

4. Full old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits should be provided for all service 
personnel on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

5. Federal Employees Compensation Act 
benefits for reservists should be replaced by 
Veterans’ Administration death compensa- 
tion to provide equality of treatment for 
both reservists and regular members of the 
Armed Forces. 

6. Non-service-connected death benefits 
for veterans with disability rating should 
only be retained for veterans whose service- 
connected disability was sufficiently serious 
to deprive them of eligibility for private life- 
insurance programs at the normal rate. 


V. MILITARY MANPOWER, RESERVE FORCES AND 
‘ NATIONAL SECURITY 


Standing Armed Forces 


1. The world we live in, despite temporary 
changes in the climate of international hos- 
tilities, with its subsisting emphasis on speed 
of attack and technical superiority, demands 
standing Armed Forces of sufficient size, 
training, and equipment to be immediately 
effective for defense and counterattack. No 
matter how effective the Reserve program 
of the future may be, it is apparent that 
the Regular Armed Forces must remain our 
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first line of defense. Not only must they 
be of sufficient size and mobility for deploy- 
ment anywhere on the globe within a mini- 
mum of time, but there must be a sufficient 
balance among the various services and arms, 
so that we may continue to provide, when 
necessary, those forces needed for collective 
security under the United Nations in pe- 
ripheral conflicts occurring in the strategic 
localities of the world. Reliance on strategic 
airpower and massive retaliation alone is 
not only not enough but such reliance may 
weaken our military security in the long 
run and increase international tensions. 


2. Veteran reservists of previous wars must 
never again be flown from the United States 
and committed to distant battlefronts with 
only a few days retraining, as they were in 
the first months of the Korean conflict. The 
most that can and should be expected of 
the Reserve forces and the National Guard 
in the first weeks of future conflict is the 
role of maintaining order in the zone of 
the interior. 


VI. RESERVE FORCES AND UMT 


AVC continues to support UMT whil striv- 
ing for the creation of a climate of responsi- 
bility which would enable us to satisfy our 
military requirements and Reserve training 
program on a voluntary, rather than a com- 
pulsory, basis. We believe that UMT to- 
gether with a sound Reserve program can 
provide the foundation of enduring strength 
that will not be subject to the fluctuation 
of temporary public opinion and diplomatic 
maneuvering. 

We are opposed to any premature and 
drastic reduction of the Regular Armed 
Forces shortly after the institution of UMT 
training. The present National Reserve plan, 
though inadequate in many respects and 
obviously inequitable in its operation, at 
least contains a more realistic core of prin- 
ciple than House of Representatives bill 
1630—Senate bill 2, 1955 Congress. The 
present compromise Reserve law is lacking 
in two vital respects. It is neither universal 
nor compulsory as applied to all physically 
and mentally qualified young men. In the 
near future a real UMT plan must be insti- 
tuted which will be universal in application, 
although force requirements may not call 
for the active service of all men subject 
to UMT. We are convinced that UMT and a 
sound Ready Reserve program are integral 
parts, one of the other, 

We believe that reservists and National 
Guardsmen should not suffer loss of job 
rights and privileges and employment oppor- 
tunities because of their participation in 
Reserve or National Guard training. 


VII. UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY JUSTICE 


The Supreme Court has invalidated the 
provision of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice with regard to the trial after dis- 
charge of ex-servicemen for offenses com- 
mitted in service. We believe that such 
civilian ex-servicemen should not escape 
punishment for serious offenses but should 
be tried before civilian courts; and we urge 
Congress to enact such legislation. The leg- 
islation should be limited to crimes of the 
same degree of seriousness as felonies at 
common law. It should also grant such ex- 
servicemen the same rights to a preliminary 
hearing before removal from the Federal 
district of apprehension as persons appre- 
hended under other law. 


vill. SECURITY DISCHARGES 


We believe that when a man gives his serv- 
ice to his country, whether voluntarily or 
involuntarily, he is entitled to a certificate 
from his Government reflecting the character 
of that service. Preservice conduct or asso- 
ciations should be judged before induction 
only to determine if the obligation to serve 
equally with all others should be waived be- 
cause of an overriding consideration of na- 
tional security. If charges are to be leveled 
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against an individual they should be made 
before induction. Federal law recognizes 
the right of every serviceman to a certificate 
of separation from active duty which charac- 
terizes his service. We believe he should 
have the right to an honorable discharge in 
the absence of proven misconduct during his 
tour of duty. 

We are opposed to the provision in the 
present Reserve program whereby a draftee 
who has served for 2 years is given not an 
honorable discharge but an honorable sepa- 
ration. Under the present plan such 
draftees remain in the Standby Reserves for 
6 years during which time they remain under 
the scrutiny of the Government as to asso- 
ciations, utterances and behavior to a degree 
greater than that of other citizens. This ex- 
tension of Government interference with 
private life is unwarranted and a threat to 
civil liberties. The bill can provide for re- 
call of such draftees within 6 years by Execu- 
tive order and accomplish the same purpose. 


Address by Jeff B. Bates Delivered at 
South Carolina Democratic State Con- 


vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the RECORD a speech 
delivered at the South Carolina Demo- 
cratic State Convention by Jeff B. Bates. 
In my opinion, this keynote speech por- 
trays to the people of the Nation what 
the South Carolinians are thinking at 
this time, and the principles for which 
they stand, and on which they think 
the Government should be operated. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in ther REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Democratic Convention of South Carolina, 
this is an honor for which I am deeply 
grateful. I accept it with sincere humility 
for I fully realize the responsibility that goes 
with this honor. 

We are gathered together today as Demo- 
crats of South Carolina, dedicated to the 
promotion of the best interests of our people 
and beloved State in a time of great trouble 
and increasing difficulty. To cope with these 
problems of today will require a united party. 
It is not for us to look backward to yester- 
day, to indulge in the luxury of recrimina- 
tion or to bicker anew about yesterday’s 
differences. On the contrary, we meet to- 
day, I hope, upon a note of harmony, united 
by common resolves and determined to 
maintain those principles upon which our 
Democratic Party was built and for which 
it has stood for almost a century and a half. 
We invite all citizens to join with us this 
year in this Democratic crusade of principle. 
In that spirit we must seek in this conven- 
tion and, through our delegates selected at 
this convention, in the national convention 
to plant our party firmly upon a course of 
political action that we all as Democrats 
may follow in this united front. 

The record of the proceedings of the 1948 
Democratic Convention, in Philadelphia, re- 
lates the magnificent battle waged by our 
Southern delegates for the restoration of the 
two-thirds rule and the adoption of a States’ 
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rights plank in the platform. Both of these 
were lost, but we must continue to fight on 
both fronts. The cause of the rights of the 
sovereign States, which are reserved to them 
by the Constitution, is not just a fight for 
the South. It is a fight for the protection 
of all of the States of the Union, for all 
sections of the country and for all American 
citizens, regardless of race or creed, that they 
may continue to enjoy those unalienable 
rights enumerated by Thomas Jefferson— 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Both major parties in recent years have 
adopted planks in their platforms which 
were founded on expediency with apparently 
one thought in mind—the election of their 
candidate, regardless of the means to be 
used. Unless this trend is halted, the very 
life of this great Nation of ours will be in 
danger. 

It was a matter of regret that at the 1952 
Democratic Convention in Chicago a group 
of youthful and irresponsible soldiers of 
political fortune—aptly described as the 
“Young Turks’”—through their selfish appeal 
to minority pressures destroyed the unity of 
our party and in their intemperate zeal 
drove many sincere and devoted Democrats 
from the house of their fathers. In so do- 
ing, they made more difficult the task of our 
nominee. I personally am encouraged by 
the public expressions of many of the re- 
sponsible national leaders of our party that 
indicate that this year and in this cam- 
paign this small group of ambitious Catilines 
shall not disrupt our party and that proper 
consideration will be accorded to those 
southern Democrats who, through dark days 
and through prosperity, have kept alive and 
vital the Democratic Party. Some of the 
memories of the 1952 convention are dis- 
tasteful, but I am sure that no member of 
this South Carolina Democratic Convention 
would wish to suffer the humiliation of be- 
ing a southern delegate to a Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 

If the past offers any augury for the fu- 
ture, there is nothing in the record of the 
Republican Party which should encourage 
any patriotic southerner to look with confi- 
dence toward that party. To the Republi- 
cans the South exists only as a piece of 
geography. We can scan in vain the record 
of the Republican Party for its full hundred 
years for any legislation designed to foster 
the economic prosperity of the South or to 
uphold those fundamental political prin- 
ciples of States rights—so dear to southern- 
ers. The Republicans have generally been 
too concerned with their own selfish designs 
to give thought to the South or its principles. 

Of course, all of us may remember that 
a Republican candidate did a few years ago— 
and from the steps of our Capitol—hold out 
encouragement to the people of South Caro- 
lina. In the last 2 years we have seen what 
those encouraging professions of principle 
meant—we have had impressed upon us 
anew the fact the southern principles will 
find short refuge among the leaders of the 
Republican Party—we have had driven home 
the knowledge that our forefathers had, 
namely, that the Republican Party will for- 
ever be indifferent to southern rights, to its 
economical prosperity and to its social 
stability. 

The Republican Party has other roots and 
other interests. We saw what those inter- 
ests were in the roaring twenties. The buc- 
caneers of the Harding regime will live for- 
ever in our memory as disgraceful examples 
of public trust umscrupuously betrayed. 
Nor was that all of the record of those roar- 
ing twenties of Republicanism. An avid at- 
tempt to concentrate the wealth of the Na- 
tion and to grant special privileges was the 
guiding principle of the Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover administrations. The farmers 
of our State can recall with sorrow the days 
of Republican administrations. And, with 
all this, the Republican Party showed a 
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callous indifference to our international re- 
sponsibilities and brought us to a new low 
in foreign affairs. It drastically reduced our 
military strength and encouraged the ag- 
gressor. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-two was a 
sad day for America; it was, in truth, a fit- 
ting climax to Republican misrule. Time 
does not permit me to describe the desperate 
struggle of that year—homes, farms, and 
businesses were lost and banks were closing 
on every side—with hungry men and women 
in breadlines begging for food for them- 
selves. and their children—and begging for 
the opportunity to earn a living. All of this 
and the words of President. Hoover, ‘“Pros- 
perity is just around the corner.” He did 
not know how true those words were for it 
was just around the corner in the election 
of a Democratic administration under a great 
leader, Franklin Roosevelt. 

It is of profound significance to us as 
South Carolinians that it was only under 
the benevolent concern of a great Demo- 
cratic administration which took the helm 
of our Government on March 4, 1933, that 
our beloved South, so long laboring under 
the desolation of the War Between the 
States, first began to raise its proud head 
and to assume its proper place economically 
among the States of this Nation. The last 
20 years of our State’s history has been its 
period of greatest growth and expansion. 
That growth and that expansion are the 
fruits of the interest and concern of a Dem- 
ocratic administration in the economic re- 
birth of the South and a tribute to the sound 
statesmanship and the wise legislation of 
the Roosevelt administration. 

Let me remind you of just a few of the 
constructive achievements of that admin- 
istration: The agricultural program, which 
made available financing to save the homes 
and farms of the farmers, the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, which made it possible 
for our people to save their homes from 
foreclosure, the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission to protect the small investor from 
fraudulent stock promotions, the reduction 
of interest rates and the insurance of bank 
deposits, the rural electrification program, 
as a result of which approximately 90 per- 
cent of the homes in South Carolina today 
have electricity. Soil conservation, pricé 
support, and marketing programs were in- 
augurated which gave our farmers a chance 
to survive and to achieve a reasonable 
amount of security and prosperity. Legis- 
lation was enacted which helped to raise 
our workers in industry to a reasonable 
standard of living. Public health programs 
were encouraged and certainly by no means 
least the social-security programs covering 
old age, unemployment, and general welfare. 
We should remember too that most of these 
constructive programs were called socialisti¢ 
by the Republican Old Guard and were 
fought all the way. Throughout the life 
the Republican Party, whenever it was in 
office, until the administration of Franklin 
Roosevelt, a deliberate attempt was made tO 
keep industries out of the South. The obvi- 
ous discrimination in transportation rates 
was one of their most potent weapons. 
was not until the Democratic administration 
under Roosevelt, in which so many south- 
erners occupied, positions of importance an 
leadership, that freight rates were equ 
and but for this equalization our industrial 
development in South Carolina—of whi 
we are so proud—could not have been what 
it is today. 

As a result of differences within the Demo“ 
cratic Party and largely because the Re- 
publican Party had for its standard bearer 
one who in the eyes of the American peopl? 
was recognized as a great World War II her? 
a Republican administration was elected 12 
1952. He went into office with the 
wishes of practically every American. 
has now become a candidate for reelection 
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and it becomes our duty to inquire into the 
record of his administration and call to the 
attention of the people of South Carolina 
that that administration has departed far 
from the pledges made by the candidate of 
the party. 

General Eisenhower in his States’ rights 
address from the steps of the Capitol on Sep- 
tember 30, 1952, facing the Confederate mon- 
ument, quoted the beautiful inscription to 
the Confederate dead and further in his 
address, speaking of the Democrats, said in 
part, “Now we are told that we must look to 
Washington and that if we do Washington 
Will look after us, and Washington will— 
more than we want.” We have found this 
Cut from bitter experience. In South Caro- 
lina for many years—until this administra- 
tion—we have had two races living side by 
Side in harmony, tranquillity, mutual respect, 
understanding, and cooperation—a shining 
example to the people of the world. This 
administration from the beginning has done 
everything possible to destroy this relation- 
Ship and has accomplished more in this di- 
rection than any administration in more 
rg 80 years. This has been accomplished 

y Executive orders from the White House, 

1 e encouragement given to professional 
ĉaders of the NAACP, the action of the Re- 
publican Attorney General ,and, in the words 
ti : Nixon “a great Republican Chief Jus- 
Stai of the Supreme Court of the United 
ie tes.” Although by precedent and in fair- 
A Ss, a South Carolinian should have been 
popointed to fill the recent vacancy on the 
Anes Circuit Court of Appeals, the Presi- 
co broke precedent and appointed Solicitor 
wan Sobiloff, of Maryland, who had re- 
h essly advocated—as a representative of 
abn administration—that the Supreme Court 
lish every vestige of segregation. In this 

ye nbn history repeats itself after many 
best i Yes, Mr. President, we believe in the 

a nterest of all of our citizens Washing- 

has looked after us—more than we want. 
“But. I quote again from this address? 
» I am for ending this era in which un- 
look Sly the American farmer has been 
tur pe upon by the Department of Agricul- 
ample + Washington’s stepchild. For ex- 
any if I believe wholeheartedly, and without 
stabi] in, or buts, in Federal programs to 
© farm prices, including the present 

basic pen securing 90 percent of parity on all 
ers sh Ommodities. I believe that the farm- 
onal ine Obtain their full share of the na- 
acte 99 come.” He not only did not advo- 
every percent parity, but has fought it 
read si of the way, and just recently we 
feat ae headline “Ike Delighted Over De- 
fair sh Fixed Price Supports.” As for the 
Teaq in gt of the income for the farmers, we 
Ural ing he press a few days ago “Agricul- 
and hena drops over $1 billion in 1955,” 
a net n we read “General Motors reports 
a atte for 1955 of over $1 billion.” As 
dropped t of fact, net farm income has 
billion ri rom $14.1 billion in 1952 to $10.6 
are Strata 1955—a drop of $314 billion. We 
f vid to even think of the plight of the 
treng Fg the national economy if this 
act, on Owed to continue 4 more years. 
been ae the main reasons which have 

n for EA m2 Eisenhower's decision to 

yr ction is that he knew under 
able to ns farm program he would not be 
farm. make a living on his Gettysburg 

th 

Will yeePublican platform of 1952 said, “We 
Way,’ Saree business in every practicable 
Teports a.” according to Dun & Bradstreet 
With i 5g all-business failures as compared 
Percent s were up 16 percent in 1953, 46 

n 1954, and, on the basis of the 
hs, up 48 percent in 1955. There 
ta alarmed at what could happen 
tion, We years of Republican administra- 
Only Brive fe 80 on and on, and it would 
Guard ar more conclusively that the Old 

the Republican Party is at work 
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at the same old stand, with an utter dis- 
regard of the average American citizen, and 
we must conclude that the leopard has not 
changed its spots. Mr. Charles E. Wilson, 
Secretary of Defense and formerly the head 
of General Motors, is quoted as saying, “What 
is good for General Motors is good for the 
country.” We have no quarrel with General 
Motors or any other corporation, but, in our 
opinion, it should be, “What is good for the 
country is good for General Motors.” 

Mr. Roosevelt named his idea of the com- 
bination that was controlling the Republican 
Party in his time—‘Martin, Barton, and 
Fish.” Since they have come to power there 
are many such combinations, because the 
party is split. It could be “Nixon, Dixon, and 
Yates,” or “Benson, Brownell, and Dewey.” 

Come to think of it, we have had some 
famous dogs in presidential campaigns. I 
am referring, of course, to the four-legged 
variety. We vividly recall a little cocker 
spaniel who played such an important part 
as an actor on television when he was used 
by Mr. Nrxon to divert attention from a 
little deal he wanted to cover. The criti- 
cism in this situation was not leveled at the 
little dog or his lovely wife, Pat, but directly 
at him. He got by with it, but the insin- 
cerity he displayed has followed him, and 
he apparently does not have the confidence 
of the people of America—Republicans or 
Democrats—and all of us shudder to think 
of what would happen if through some stroke 
of fate he would become President. 

The old elephant who is the emblem of the 
Republican Party is symbolic. He has a 
hard head and has had few constructive 
ideas in his 100 years. He is the only ani- 
mal with two tails and it is hard to tell by 
looking at him which way he is going. Let 
me remind you, however, that he has been 
heading North for a century and if we are 
thinking of swinging to him we had better 
remember that we live in the South. 

Our interests, it appears, will largely be 
served in the framework of the Democratic 
Party. Through it, the southern Senators and 
Congressmen head and direct the important 
congressional committees which fix the di- 
rection of our legislative program. ‘Those 
southern Democratic Senators and Congress- 
men have had the courage to stand firm and 
they are a tower of strength for us. They 
must work through the Democratic Party. 
Their ability to make secure southern rights 
might be seriously impaired if the South 
should abandon its traditional political 
moorings. Hopeful that the encouraging 
signs of moderation and concern for south- 
ern interests may find realization at our 
national convention, and resolute in our de- 
votion to the ideals and principles of 
Thomas Jefferson, who, in love of his fel- 
low man and with ceaseless devotion to 
human dignity, founded our party, let us 
send to the national convention delegates 
who may be the authentic voice of southern 
Democrats and who may, by the deep sin- 
cerity of their principles, command both for 
themselves and for their State the respect of 
all men of judgment and character. 

The national convention is practically 5 
months away. In my judgment, it would 
be unwise to seek to bind the hands of or to 
instruct our delegates to such convention. 
Our delegates must be free to act as circum- 
stances may develop in the months ahead 
in such ways as may contribute to the tri- 
umph of principles over expediency. 

In the past it has been to the Democratic 
Party to which we of the South have had to 
look for the preservation of those things 
dear to us. It is our earnest hope that the 
Democratic Party of today will nationally 
prove true to those endearing principles 
and that the people of South Carolina, 
united in fraternal devotion to our tradi- 
tional party affiliation may join to give our 
party victory in November. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
want to pay a brief tribute today to Mr. 
John H. Johnson, able president of the 
Johnson Publishing Co., of Chicago, and 
editor of Ebony magazine, which re- 
cently celebrated its 10th birthday. 

Starting with Negro Digest over 13 
years ago, Mr. Johnson has developed 
and now publishes five different maga- 
zines. In the highly competitive pub- 
lishing field, he has had an amazing 
commercial success. 

But his enterprise has had broader 
significance also. It has sought to re- 
flect many constructive phases of Negro 
life in this country, and it has greatly 
helped to increase general, public aware- 
ness and understanding of the ongoing 
contributions of our Negro citizens to 
American democracy. 

Mr. Johnson has helped to open up 
new employment opportunities to those 
who often find many doors closed, de- 
spite their training and professional 
skills, and I understand our State De- 
partment has selected him and his staff 
for broadcasts to Iron Curtain countries 
to combat false anti-American propa- 
ganda. 

For his many services to his city and 
his country, Mr. Johnson has been widely 
honored. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a congratulatory salute by radio 
station WSBC to Mr. Johnson and to 
Ebony Magazine on its 10th anniversary, 
together with a proclamation of the 
mayor of Chicago, Hon. Richard J. 
Daley, greeting Mr. Johnson on that 
same occasion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and proclamation were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Rapio STATION WSBC SALUTES EBONY 

MAGAZINE ON 10TH ANNIVERSARY 

Thirteen years ago, a man with a dream 
took a chance. John Harold Johnson, then 
24 years old, borrowed $500 from his family 
and friends to launch a publication known 
as Negro Digest. Three years later, having 
built Negro Digest to a circulation of 100,000, 
Mr. Johnson brought out a picture publica- ` 
tion now known throughout the world as 
Ebony magazine. The wise young publisher 
conceived Ebony as a necessary organ to 
reflect the positive side of Negro life in Amer- 
ica. 

In the past 10 years, American industry 
has invested $10 million in the pages of 
Ebony to tell its story to the fabulous Negro 
market. But the influence of Mr. Johnson's 
publication has not benefited Ebony alone. 
It was John Johnson, the man with a dream 
who opened the eyes of great corporations to 
the rich economic potential of the Negro. 
This has resulted in fantastically increased 
revenue for other Negro publications, the 
creation of unprecedented job opportuni- 
ties in sales promotion and other areas, major 
expenditures with radio and television and 
the overwhelming upsurge in employment 
for Negro disc jockeys. 
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At his ultramodern plant, located at 1820 
South Michigan, Boulevard, Chicago, Mr. 
Johnson employs 150 persons, who direct the 
operations of Johnson Publishing Co. and 
coordinate with highly successful branch 
offices in New York and California. He also 
publishes three other magazines—Jet, Jue, 
and Tan. 

The man with a dream has done more 
than sell the potential of the Negro market 
to industry. He has reinforced the self- 
reliance and self-assurance of Negroes them- 
selves by picturing and chronicling the bold 
forward march of Negro progress in the 
United States. He has helped to cement 
increasingly sound relationships between 
the white and black communities. 

The influence of Ebony magazine, on this 
its 10th birthday, was demonstrated a few 
days ago when Mayor Richard J. Daley in- 
vited publisher Johnson to city hall where 
the mayor offered the official congratula- 
tions of Chicago for the achievements of 
Mr. Johnson and his publication. 

In a proclamation bearing the city seal, 
the mayor said: 

“Whereas 13 years ago, John H. Johnson 
organized Johnson Publishing Co., to fur- 
ther the dissemination of news and infor- 
mation; and 

“Whereas in 1945 this company launched 
Ebony magazine, a picture publication to 
increase public knowledge and appreciation 
of the history of the Negro in America; and 

“Whereas Ebony has its headquarters in 
the city of Chicago, where its home office 
alone employs 150 people and has acquired 
one-half-million circulation; and 

“Whereas the State Department has 
chosen John H. Johnson, publisher and pres- 
ident of Ebony and the Johnson Publishing 
Co., and members of his staff to broadcast 
behind the Iron Curtain for the purpose of 
combating the false propaganda which has 
been promulgated about American democ- 
racy; and 

“Whereas by his faith in Chicago as a 
publishing headquarters and his achieve- 
ments both industrial and personal, John H. 
Johnson has made tremendous contribu- 
tions to American democracy and universal 
understanding: 

“Therefore, I, Richard J. Daley, mayor of 
the city of Chicago, on behalf of the city 
and all its people, do extend the greetings 
of the people of Chicago to John H. Johnson 
and the Johnson Publishing Co. on occasion 
of the 10th anniversary of Ebony magazine.” 

To Ebony magazine, the most influential 
spokesman for Negro progress and achieve- 
ment and therefore the most eloquent ex- 
pression of the authenticity of our democ- 
racy, radio station WSBC offers this salute 
to John Harold Johnson, its author and guid- 
ing genius, we extend gratitude and felici- 
tations. 


Claims of Certain Latin American 
Republics to Territorial Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a statement with 
reference to a resolution of far-reach- 
ing implications relative to the exten- 
sive, and I think unreasonable, claims of 
several Latin American Republics to ter- 
torial waters, which resolution was 
adopted by the Inter-American Council 
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of Jurists, Organization of American- 


States, in Mexico City in February of 
this year. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

In the concluding session of the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists, Organization of 
American States, held in Mexico City in Jan- 
uary and February 1956, a resolution of far- 
reaching international implications was 
jammed through with practically no analy- 
sis, study, or debate. The procedure, to say 
the least, was questionable. I refer to a reso- 
lution titled “System of Territorial Waters 
and Related Questions.” 

The effect of this resolution was to place 
on the agenda of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, now meeting in Ciudad Trujillo, 
the question of extension of the territorial 
waters of some of our neighbor countries to 
the south, several of which have indicated 
their belief that their territorial boundaries 
should extend 200 miles seaward. The reso- 
lution is completely oblivious of the inter- 
ests and rights of states other than the ad- 
jacent coastal states in the conservation and 
utilization of marine resources and of the 
recognized need for international coopera- 
tion for the effective accomplishment of that 
common objective. 


In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 
28, 1956, at page 3079, one of my colleagues 
in the House, Congressman D. R. MATTHEWS, 
very ably stated the problem which this un- 
fortunate resolution, if adopted by the Or- 
ganization of American States, would pose 
for the United States fishing industry in 
southern waters. It could have the effect 
of driving our Florida fishermen off their 
traditional fishing grounds in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Also it will be a serious blow to the 
good diplomatic relations which have been 
established, not easily by the shrimp and 
red-snapper fishermen of both Mexico and 
the United States over a period of many 
years. 

Rightfully the able representative of our 
Government on the Council of Jurists ob- 
jected to the adoption of this resolution at 
Mexico City and filed a formal reservation 
of action thereon on behalf of the United 
States for consideration by the Organization 
of American States in Ciudad Trujillo. 

While Florida’s interest in this matter 
stems from the drastic effect adoption of 
this resolution would have on our shrimp 
and red-snapper fishermen who work in the 
Gulf of Mexico, the implication is much 
greater than that. The fishing industry of 
all Gulf Coast States as well as that of States 
on the Pacific coast which fishes in the 
waters off the coasts of several Central and 
South American countries would be dealt 
a terrific blow. 


Consequently, I feel that our Government 
should do everything within the bounds of 
propriety to uphold the hands of our dele- 
gation at Ciudad Trujillo toward the end 
that action on this resolution is taken in full 
equity and recognition of international law. 


Minnesota Presidential Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1956 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD an editorial 
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that appeared in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press of March 21, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Minnesota Presidential primary, as 
this is written, is grinding out as interest- 
ing a surprise for the Nation on the Demo- 
cratic side as it did 4 years ago on the 
Republican. Then it was the write-in for 
President Eisenhower that made history. 
This time it is the defeat of Adlai Stevenson 
by Senator KEFAUVER which apparently is in 
the making. 

This is not altogether a surprise in Min- 
nesota, because in the last phase of the 
primary campaign the strength of Senator 
KEFAUVER was becoming manifest. But else- 
where it had been assumed that the indorse- 
ment of Senator HUMPHREY and Governor 
Freeman, and the organized backing of the 
Democratic-Farmer Labor Party, would in 
itself be enough to carry Mr. Stevenson easily 
to an outstanding and smashing victory,. 
and this wholly apart from his own prestige 
and great merits. 

But people who made that assumption 
did not reckon either with the Senator’s 
redoubtable campaigning ability and appeal, 
or with the people of Minnesota. It is de- 
tracting nothing from Senator KEFAUVER tO 
say that he had on his side the inherent dis- 
like among Minnesotans of dictation from 
on top. People resent even the appearance 
of bossism, and in Minnesota the selection 
of Adlai Stevenson as the heir apparent had 
too much of the proverbial technique of the 
smoke-filled room for the average Minne- 
sotan to accept. 7 

Even the most popular public men are 
prone to overestimate their ability to dic- 
tate. Time and again it has been proved 
that political strength can not be handed 
around by its possessors, and that those who 
think they can deliver votes by the bundle 
are usually wrong. So it has been in Min- 
nesota. 

Senator KEFAUVER is entitled to congratu- 
lations on a brilliant campaign and victory- 
In Mr. Stevenson's camp there will doubtless 
be great disappontment, and a tendency tO 
believe that the outcome in part resulted 
from the absence of any real contest in the 
Republican primary. That some Republi- 
cans invaded the Democratic primary is 
probably true, but in the wide sweep of the 
voting this cannot have been more than @ 
minor contributing factor. 

The city primary was, of course, over- 
shadowed. The familiar names have doné 
well, but the impressive feature is the re- 
bound of the irrepressible Milton Rosen tO 
the top of the heap, and the strength of 
former Mayor Daubney and Mrs. DeCourcy: 


May Day, United States Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased on several occasions to in- 
vite the attention of my colleagues and of 
the Nation to the splended “May Day: 
United States Way” patriotic celebra- 
Hank throughout Wisconsin and Amer- 
ca. 

On May 1, 1956, we shall once more 
celebrate Loyalty Day, and I am glad to 
say the Badger State will once more be in 
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A fore of this outstanding rededication 
ort. 

I was pleased to read in the March 1956 
issue of the Wisconsin Veteran, published 
by the Department of Wisconsin of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars at Waterloo, a 
roundup article describing the intensive 
Plans for the Loyalty Day Observance. 

I wish every success to all the VFW 
units spearheading this fine occasion, 
and to all the other patriotic folks and 
rsheregeaiaton is who will be participating 

I send to the desk the text of the article 
from the Wisconsin Veteran, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LoyatTy Day PLANS MADE 


i OsĦKosH.—[It is expected that many posts 
N the State of Wisconsin will observe VFW 
yalty Day on or about May 1 of this year, 
g to Philip Lampert, Oshkosh, and 
Wiliam Dormady, Ashland, codirectors of the 
956 Loyalty Day observances in this State. 
pert has been assigned the southern 
Portion of the State, and Dormady will co- 
Ordinate activities in the north. 


LARGEST LOYALTY DAY WAS IN 1955 


mane 1955 Loyalty Day was the largest ever 
Y ebrated by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
tici nsin had one of the largest post par- 
9 Pations, and was also the winner of the 

55 Loyalty Day Scrapbook contest. 

i ts participating last year included the 
Bes, at Appleton, Ashland, Athens, Bangor, 
Cle ver Dam, Beloit, Berlin, Black River Falls, 
yng Lake, Campbellsport, Cleveland, De- 
re, Denmark, Elk Mound, Fort Atkinson, 
Ke Sville, Green Bay, Hurley, Jefferson, 
Nee , Marshfield, Medford, Menomonie, 
nah, Nichols, Oneida, Oshkosh, Sparta, 
Want Sun Prairie, Trempealeau, Viroqua, 
Ra ne Wausau, West Bend, Wisconsin 
Pids, as well as all of the posts in the 
Waukee County Council. 
ORIGINATED BY LAW 
or Ovalty Day, celebrated each year on May 1 
ays approximate thereto, was originated 
Tiit. decades ago by VFW members in the 
demons a counter to the annual May Day 
as o nstrations of Communists, or “loyalty 

Ph Pegg to disloyalty.” 

< 950, the VFW inaugurated the program 
vete national basis. Cooperation of civic, 
ran, fraternal, labor, and women’s or- 
aru has been obtained during the 

8. 

In 1955 the Congress of the United States 
dent d a bill which was signed by the Presi- 
was fone nating May 1 as Loyalty Day. This 
Preside Owed by a proclamation issued by 
Of the nt Eisenhower calling on all citizens 
as tend States to observe May 1, 1955, 

ay. 
proe expected that there will be a similar 
of the mine this year, and the governors 
mations. us States will also issue procla- 
nor kaânder Kilmer has requested Gover- 
mation. to issue the Wisconsin procla- 


MANY NATIONAL AWARDS 


yalty Day program of 1955 has just 
Wi 
ora ene VFW another award from Free- 
to undation at Valley Forge, this time 
honice P award of the George Washington 
$1,000 medal, together with a check for 
tinues sa sixth consecutive award con- 
of an eee the Loyalty Day record 
Fa ual award for an annual patriotic 


The Lo 


WISCONSIN POSTS ALREADY PLANNING 


ü & to Dormady and Lampert, sev- 
al Posts have already commenced prepara- 
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tions to observe Loyalty Day. Ashland is 
planning a big event on April 29. Sverre 
Roang is to be the principal speaker at that 
time. Ralph Gerlach, Milwaukee County 
council commander, states that Milwaukee 
is anticipating another fine event and De- 
partment Commander Clarence Kilmer, as 
well as other dignitaries, will be present. 
Another event that attracted attention last 
year was the one at Oshkosh, and it is ex- 
pected that they will do the same this year. 
In a joint statement issued recently urg- 
ing all posts to participate, Lampert and 
Dormady said, “The idea of a special day 
for citizens to proclaim their allegiance to 


‘the principles of Americanism is a splendid 


idea. It has taken hold here in Wisconsin, 
judging from the response in 1955. It is 
fully expected that the 1956 Loyalty Day 
in Wisconsin will again show that the over- 
seas veterans of this State are loyal in peace 
as well as during war. And the slogan of 
Loyalty Day—‘Loyalty Means _ Liberty’— 
which originated in Wisconsin is something 
of real value to all of us.” 


The Situation in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 
touched off by the mischief-making in- 
trusion of Communist arms shipments, 
tensions in the Middle East have recent- 
ly mounted to the danger point and re- 
quire much more positive action by our 
Government than it has thus far taken. 
Former Secretary of the Air Force 
Thomas K. Finletter, in an able speech 
at the City Club of Rochester, N. Y., has 
recently outlined the grave threats of 
the broad, new Communist political and 
economic offensive. He has also sug- 
gested constructive policies for our Gov- 
ernment to take to maintain peace, to 
deter aggression, to assist in economic 
improvements, and to win the willing 
cooperation of other free peoples. 

Because of its timeliness and penetra- 
tion and proper emphasis on not allow- 
ing the State of Israel to be menaced by 
the Communist maneuvers in this area, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the excerpts from Mr. Finletter’s speech 
relating primarily to the Middle East. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS By THOMAS K. FIN- 
LETTER AT THE Crry CLUB OF ROCHESTER, 
N. Y., FEBRUARY 25, 1956 


The new Russian offensive has already 
brought them results in the Middle East. 

United States policy in the Middle East is 
based on the Northern Tier Alliance. This 
is a military pact to which the United States 
is nota member but which it supports. The 
members are Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, 
and the United Kingdom. The purpose of 
the pact is to stop the Russians from pene- 
trating into the Middle East. The pact has 
failed sensationally to do what it is supposed 
to do. The Russians simply jumped over it 
and lit the bonfire of resentment which the 
signing of the pact had built up among the 
Arab States. 
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The weakness of the Northern Tier Pact is 
that it does not defend against attacks of the 
kind the Russians were likely to and in fact 
did make; namely, attacks on the economic 
front and by subversion. 

Also, the pact did.actual damage to the 
political objectives the United States was 
seeking in the area. 

The political need of the free world in the 
Middle East is only in small part to defend 
against Red army attack. Of equal impor- 
tance is to have harmony among the peoples 
there, among the various Arab ruling fam- 
ilies and countries, and with the Israelis. 
There is a political need too, for the out- 
siders, the United States, Great Britain, and 
France, to identify themselves with the ris- 
ing will to independence of these peoples of 
the Middle East and thus to lay the founda- 
tion for a friendly partnership with them. 

The northern tier policy defeated both 
these purposes. It created jealously within 
the Arab States because the inclusion of Iraq 
in the pact offended other Arab States and 
particularly the Egyptians and Saudi Ara- 
bians. And by its military nature, reminis- 
cent of of the old colonial domination, the 
pact did the opposite of identifying the 
United States, Great Britain, and France with 
the aspirations for independence of the local 
peoples. 

Nor are all these disadvantages counter- 
balanced by the military defense which the 
pact raises against Russia. The military 
value of the pact is slight. However, the 
northern tier arrangement was affirmed re- 
cently in the Eisenhower-Eden talks in Wash- 
ington and will probably be with us for a 
while, for better or for worse. 

In any case, the resentments which the 
pact caused gave the Russians a fine oppor- 
tunity, and they took full advantage of it. 

The Russians hit on two fronts, first in 
Afghanistan, and then by inciting the Egyp- 
tians against the Israelis. 

+ s 


The Northern Tier Pact gave the Russians 
the opportunity to drive once more toward 
the gulf. The pact angered the Egyptians 
and the Saudi Arabians because it seemed 
to be pushing their rival, Iraq, into a posi- 
tion of prominence in the Middle Eastern 
world. This gave the Soviets reason to think 
that the Egyptians and Saudies might work 
with the Russians against the West. The 
Russians accordingly offered arms to Egypt 
wherewith to make war against the Israelis. 
They found the Egyptians ready to do busi- 
ness. And the Saudi Arabians worked with 
the Egyptians and used the dollars they get 
from their oil to stir up resentment against 
the West and its Northern Tier policy. 

The arms deal between Russia and Egypt 
is in the form of a barter arrangement be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and Egypt, whereby 
Czech arms are delivered for an exchange for 
Egyptian cotton. The arms are to consist of 
Russian MIG-15 jet fighters (which we know 
from Korea) and IL-28's, fine jet light bomb- 
ers, as good as any corresponding planes in 
the West, as well as some tanks and subma- 
rines. According to news stories from Egypt, 
at least some of the MIG-—15 fighters have 
already been delivered to, and are now being 
flown by, the Egyptian Air Force. 

A relatively small number of these power- 
ful modern aircraft in the hands of the 
Egyptians would put Israel at the mercy of 
Egypt, unless Israel can get the necessary 
interceptors with which to defend itself, 

So our emphasis on military pacts to con- 
tain the Communists and our failure to go 
after the real prize, the minds of the in- 
digenous peoples, have got us into a danger- 
ous situation in the Near East. 

I suggest the following broad lines for a 
rather drastic change in Near Eastern policy: 

1. The Arab-Israel dispute is only part of 
a broader Middle Eastern problem. It is 
indeed only part of the worldwide struggle 
between communism and freedom. 
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It should be United States policy in the 
Middle East (a) from now on to have peace- 
ful and if possible, friendly relations among 
the peoples of the area, Arabs, Persians, and 
Israelis; (b) to assure the complete inde- 
pendence of all of these peoples from any 
outside influence, Communist or otherwise; 
and (c) to encourage the economic better- 
ment of the area. 

We must continue and intensify our point 
4 aid and our efforts to develop the water 
resources of the River Jordan. In the whole 
area, and particularly in the Arab lands, 
we should seek to be of aid in developing 
programs to raise the distressingly low 
standards of health, of education and of 
nourishment, which now exist. 

2. Since Russia apparently already has de- 
livered at least some jet aircraft to Egypt 
an emergency is thereby created, for a few 
jet aircraft in the hands of the Egyptians 
would be enough, as I have said, to enable 
Egypt to do the most appalling damage to 
the cities of Israel. Such a threat to the 
life of Israel and to the peace of the area 
cannot be tolerated and Israel must be sold 
immediately the necessary counter aircraft, 
including F-86s, which are surplus in our 
military establishment. Further, the nec- 
essary training facilities must be made avail- 
able. The principle is clear: Any such dis- 
turbance of the precarious balance of mili- 
tary power must be suppressed and the bal- 
ance restored with no delay whatsoever. 
Indeed, by the terms of the May 25, 1950, 
declaration of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, we have promised not 
to allow any such disturbance of the military 
balance in the Middle East to take place; 
and it is our responsibility to carry out the 
promises we have undertaken in the 1950 
declaration. 

It might be well at the same time to call 
upon the Russians to stop making arms de- 
liveries to the Arab countries for the purpose 
of disturbing the balance of military power 
in the area. We certainly want to do every- 
thing we can to stop the arms race in that 
tinderbox. 

Indeed, our own policy in this regard is 
confusing. Unless our own shipments of 
arms to the Arab States (which were made, 
incidentally, after the Russians started their 
shipments to Egypt) are balanced by corre- 
sponding shipments to Israel, we ourselves 
will be contributing to the disturbance of 
the balance of military strength in the area. 


Another point: Pending the signing of a 
peace treaty between Israel and the Arab 
States fixing the boundaries between the 
affected states, and also after the treaty is 
signed, any practicable measures to prevent 
border incidents and to keep the armed 
forces of Israel and the Arab States apart 
should be taken. 


3. These are emergency steps only, to block 
this daring Russian invasion into free world 
territory, to protect the young state of Israel 
from this new and terrible menace, and to 
Keep the situation from blowing up into 
war. Simultaneously with these emergency 
steps we must move toward longer term 
solutions. 

We now have one long-term arrangement, 
the declaration of May 25, 1950, by the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, guaran- 
teeing the borders of Israel. It is regrettable 
that the United States Government has 
failed to support vigorously this declaration. 
We should long since have worked out de- 
tailed measures for making effective its guar- 
anties. Much of the present trouble in the 
area can be attributed to our failure to de- 
velop and strengthen the 1950 declaration 
which was and still is a good basis for the 
keeping of internal peace in the Middle East. 
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Time and again we have stood idly by in 
the face of border fighting between Israel 
and her neighbors in spite of our clear com- 
mitments under the 1950 declaration to stop 
such threats to the peace “either within or 
without the United Nations,” as the declara- 
tion says. We have not carried out either 
the letter or the spirit of the declaration. 
Indeed, by talking of guaranties by the 
United States of the boundaries of Israel to 
be made only when the definitive boundaries 
of Israel are fixed by a peace treaty, we have 
cast doubt on our intentions to stand by 
our flat commitment in the 1950 declaration 
to prevent any violation of the armistice 
lines which now constitute the borders of 
Israel. 


However, there is no doubt that the 
guaranties of United States, Great Britain 
and France in the 1950 declaration are still 
binding on the United States and the other 
two guaranteeing powers, and albeit be- 
latedly, we must now implement and forti- 
fy these graranties. One way of doing this 
I suggest would be the following: 

What we need in the Middle Hast is not a 
military pact, not a defensive alliance to 
protect the members from aggression from 
without, but a pact with a wholly new pur- 
pose aimed at keeping peace among the 
members themselves, at fostering friendly re- 
lations among them, and at developing their 
economies.. If we have to move fast, and we 
do, I suppose the pact could be offered in 
the first instance by the United States to 
Israel along the lines of the numerous de- 
fense treaties we have in the Pacific, but 
with this important difference, that the pact 
would guarantee against any aggression by 
any member country, in either direction, and 
would be open for membership to all the 
countries of the Near East, including Turkey 
and Pakistan. 

Great Britain and France, too, must be 
members because they are joint signers of 
the declaration of May 1950. To avoid any 
appearance of western domination for im- 
perialistic reasons India should be urged to 
join in the guaranties and in membership in 
the pact. Great effort should be made to 
persuade India to accept her share of the 
responsibility for the maintenance of peace 
in this area. The role of the members from 
outside the Middle East should be limited 
to the guaranties against aggression and 
possible financial help. The indigenous 
members should be encouraged to work out 
reciprocal economic arrangements and po- 
litical friendly relations. 

The pact itself should be a regional ar- 
rangement under the aegis of the United 
Nations, with the full control of the opera- 
tions in its indigenous members. The pact 
should be the mechanism which will make 
possible a vigorous economic development 
of the Middle East. 

4. There is also the matter of the resettle- 
ment of the Arab refugees. Money has to 
be found for this. Israel and the Arab 
countries should make their respective con- 
tributions within their capacities and with- 
in the principles of equity. The United 
States and the other Western Powers should 
be ready to make loans for this purpose. 

5. Finally, the countries involved must be 
urged to bring about a definitive peace 
treaty. There is only an armistice there 
now and this is not enough. The armistice 
must be converted into a secure peace. The 
definitive boundaries of Israel must be es- 
tablished in the peace treaty substantially 
at the present armistice lines; any change 
in the present armistice line to require 
agreement of both Israel and the affected 
Arab State. 


March 23 
What Is Montana? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Montana Standard, of Butte, Mont., 
under date of January 26, 1956, there 
appeared an editorial entitled “What Is 
Montana?” 

In the last paragraph of the editorial 
the following is stated: 

When you attempt to define Montana you 
have to say it’s everything and then some. 
Who owns it? It belongs to the ages. Who 
runs it? It has 600,000 operators, and there’s 
room for 600,000 more. And it’s the greatest 
State in the Union, if anyone asks. Any 
more questions? 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT Is MONTANA? 


We have been asked to define Montana. 
“What is it?” we are asked. What does it 
mean? Where did it come from? Who owns 
it? Where is it going? Who runs it? 

Those are tough questions, when you at- 
tempt to answer them. 

You might say: Montana is one of the big- 
gest wheat piles in the world. It’s one of the 
biggest copper piles. It’s one of the biggest 
lumber piles. It’s a million sacks of sugar. 

It’s potentially the biggest hydroelectric 
powerhouse in the world. It’s a silver dol- 
lar. It’s 1 State west of the divide and 1 
State east of the divide. There’s enough 
waste material left over to make a third 
State. 

Montana is Robbers’ Roost, It’s the 
vigilantes hanging Henry Plummer. It’s & 
million Christmas trees. It's Custer’s last 
stand. 

Montana is Lewis and Clark and Saca- 
jawea. It’s the world’s largest giant spring 
from which flow the mighty Missouri and 
the turbulent Columbia. 

Montana is Fort Peck Dam, the largest 
earth-fill-dam in the world. It’s a cattle 
ranch with the front gate 30 miles from th? 
front porch. It’sarodeo. It’s a dude ranch. 
It’s Old Faithful. It’s Gunsight Peak. Its 
Going-to-the-Sun Highway. 

Montana is Charlie Russell. It’s the Rich- 
est Hill on Earth. It’s Last Chance Gulch. 
It’s a 50,000-mile trout stream. 

Montana is Marcus Daly looking into thé 
earth and seeing billions of dollars’ worth of 
copper. 

Montana is Big Hole Basin with 10,000 hay- 
stacks. 

Montana is a jewellike mountain lake. 

Montana is a miner, a cowboy, a lumber- 
jack, a farmer, a dude rancher, an Indian, ® 
cattle baron, a vigilante, a road agent, a fur 
trapper, a banker, an oil driller, an enginee! 
an artist, a writer, a soldier, a millionaire. 

Montana is a pine tree. 

Montana is a fat steer. 

Montana is a gold mine, a silver mine, ® 
copper mine, a zinc mine, a manganese min®, 
a lead mine. Montana isa ghost town. It’s 
a Grasshopper Glacier. It’s Yellowstone 
Park. It’s Glacier Park. 
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Montana is a church spire. It's a school. 
It's a boy with a dog and a fishing rod. 

Montana is a scenic wonder. It’s a vol- 
Cano, It's a geyser. It’s Hell cooled off. 

It’s a cherry tree, an apple tree, a potato, 
a mustard seed, an alfalfa patch, a lovely 
flower, 

Montana is all these things and millions 
More. 

It’s home to some 600,000 people. 

Some 2 millions of visitors come annually 
to drink in its beauty, enjoy its built-in air- 
Conditioning system, mingle with its friendly 
People. 

These visitors spent some $90 million last 
year, according to Jack Hallowell, State 
Advertising director. 

- Hallowell thinks that if more people 
knew more about Montana the annual tour- 

t crop would be considerably greater. 

There isn't any doubt about Mr. Hailowell’s 
being right. When you try to add up the 
total of what Montana is, the column is sim- 
Ply too long. It can't be added. 
€n you attempt to define Montana you 
have to say it’s everything and them some, 

O owns it? It belongs to the ages. Who 
runs it? It has 600,000 operators, and there’s 
room for 600,000 more. And it’s the greatest 
State in the Union, if anyone asks. Any 
more questions? 


Views of Mr. James R. Hoffa, of the 
Teamsters Union, on Business and 
Unionism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


IN OF ARIZONA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Ret GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
i tho animous consent to have printed 
tro e Appendix of the Recor an article 
m the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 

h 4, 1956, which I consider a warn- 
e small businessmen of our Na- 

» Of whom I am proud to number 
views as one. This article gives the 
of Mr. James R. Hoffa, of the 

iain ters union, on business and union- 
of < and I commend it to the attention 
heres One Who thinks “it can’t happen 


tion 


was nere being no objection, the article 

aj rdered to be printed in the RECORD, 

“oe LEADER THINKS SMALL BUSINESS 

te Lo RUNS UNION WITH IRON HAND 

CIO SH oe CLasH WITH AFL- 
(By Spencer R. McCulloch) 


» March 3.—Be big or go under. 
buat in effect, summarizes a philosophy of 
Dispatch and unionism outlined to the Post- 
today by James R. Hoffa, spark- 
ilia teamsters union and negotiator 
tional nce with the discredited Interna- 
may ngshoremen’s Association which 
“The Nps the newly formed AFL-CIO. 


tions uture of labor-management rela- 
Said, «g ig labor and big business,” Hoffa 
b Or there is no room for the small 


Tee or the small union. 
“We — unfortunate, but true. 
Now 2: ve reached the saturation point. 
ia te have to organize what don’t belong 
to Stay in business. We are in business 
e money—not for profit; we are a 
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nonprofit organization—but to expand. We 
are out for every quarter we can get.” 

Hoffa's pact with the longshoremen, 
backed by a $400,000 loan to a union ex- 
pelled from the old AFL in St. Louis in 1953 
on charges of racketeering at the top, has 
brought the teamsters, largest union in the 
labor movement, under possibility of sus- 
pension by the AFL-CIO on constitutional 
grounds. Éa 

Hoffa, who is heir apparent to the presi- 
dency of the teamsters, maintains there is 


no constitutional conflict because of his mu- 


tual-assistance agreement. He indicated to 
the writer that the teamsters “wouldn’t run 
from a fight” but he deferred decision to 
Dave Beck, also a rugged individualist. Beck 
was made teamsters’ president largely 
through Hoffa’s influence, succeeding the late 
Daniel J. Tobin. 
“TAKE CHARGE GUY” 


At 43, Hoffa is the “take-charge guy” of 

the 1,400,000-member teamsters. His pan- 
eled office here is that union's administrative 
nerve center. Through him, future policies 
affecting the national economy are in the 
making. Operating on a basis of centralized 
union power, he regards labor as a controlled 
commodity to be sold at highest prices possi- 
ble. - 
Barking telephoned orders all over the 
country, he initiates contracts, deals deci- 
sively with both union subordinates and 
business executives. He is prone to lay the 
law down, ending with a crisp “that's it’— 
which usually settles disputes. 

Under myriad titles, including a vice presi- 
dent of the international, chairman of the 
12-State central States conference and other 
regional conferences in an expanding team- 
ster empire, he operates with ruthlessness 
backed by brains and brawn, which has 
marked his career, which began when he was 
17. His battle for power has survived con- 
gressional racketeering investigations, State 
indictments, and numerous arrests, often 
in connection with assaults and strike vio- 
lence. He has emerged without a day in jail, 
although he paid a Federal fine in 1942 for 
planning to monopolize the wastepaper 
business and a State fine 4 years later for 
violating Michigan labor laws in organizing 
independent grocers and meat dealers. 


CHAUFFEURED CADILLAC 


Although some of his henchmen have been 
accused by a congressional committee of 
“racketeering, extortion, and gangsterism,’’ 
he has never turned his back on them. Offi- 
cially, he gets $15,000 a year as president of 
the 16,000-member local 299 here—which 
has a cash surplus of $1,500,000 plus $6,000 
as teamsters’ vice president. 

But he has a virtually unlimited expense 
account, rides in a union-supplied chauffeur- 
driven Cadillac, travels in deluxe style all 
over the country, and gets enough to be 
comfortably well off from private invest- 
ments, often in his wife’s name. They have 
included a truck equipment leasing firm, an 
investment concern, and interests in a brew- 
ery and a race track. 

Hoffa has no time for political or social 
ideologies, small businesses, or small unions. 
Strength, he told the writer in an interview, 
lies today in cash and power. He has both 
and is trying to get more—no matter what 
union or business is trampled in the process, 

Hoffa functions increasingly on a master 
contract basis, signing up employers on an 
industrywide scale. Often he will deal 
directly with an employer for a chain of 
warehouses, taking the precaution, he dis- 
closed, to first organize the employees in 
one of them so as not to run afoul of labor 
laws. His general procedure, however, is to 
go ahead with plans and let the teamsters’ 
lawyers worry about the outcome—"That’s 
what we hire ‘em for.” 
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Hoffa’s administrative ability is recognized 
by friend and foe. His word, once given, is 
kept. His backing includes some powerful 
employers, nine of whom, he disclosed, helped 
him “sell” the teamsters’ recently to large 
Southern truckers. 


SHOWDOWN FIGHT 


Hoffa, who is slated to succeed Beck even- 
tually as teamsters’ president, said that he 
felt that within a few years “there will be 
one more vicious fight between unions and 
employers,” prompted by increasing union 
demands, which will force employers to get 
together. 

“I think it will be a showdown. It’s in the 
air. You can feel it.” 

Hoffa, who said he had no patience with 
“breast beaters,” outlined a realistic phil- 
osophy of unionism, far afield from the con- 
cepts advanced by Walter P. Reuther, head 
of the AFL-CIO United Automobile Workers, 
who has an informal picket line respecting 
agreement with the Hoffa forces. 

“A union is a business today,” Hoffa said, 
“people join it not for some social reason but 
on the idea how much money can Hoffa get 
for me in wages? How many fewer hours? 
What sort of pensions? 

“It’s just like getting a suit of clothes. 
You shop for the best value for your money. 

“The average person today looks on a union 


. as a seller for his labor; if you don’t sell it, 


you are through. 

“They don’t care about what happens in 
Italy or France, Hell, that’s up to the State 
Department. 

“Now we are not in the business of creat- . 
ing strikes. We are in the business of sell- 
ing labor at the highest dollar without a 
strike. If the employer establishes that he 
is paying the prevailing wage, a strike would 
only prove his point.” 

Hoffa, who said the teamsters spent “mil- 
lions and millions annually,” gestured at his 
lush office, which contained tarpons mounted 
on the walls, caught by Hoffa and his young 
son off the coasts of Mexico and Florida. 
He compared it “with the broken down desk 
and scratch pad that we started with.” 

“The union is a bigtime business,” Hoffa 
continued, “just like General Motors. They 
have to build a plant before they can sell a 
car. So this local is the same type of capi- 
tal investment in a modern union as the 
plant is to GM.” 

Hoffa conceded that some businesses have 
gone under as the union has increased its 
organization and demands, but he asserted 
that “the little guy is going out of business— 
union or no union.” 

“I can’t help it because he can't finance 
his operation,” Hoffa continued. “He’s done 
because he can’t get financing from a bank 
or loan company.” 

Hoffa said that replacing equipment re- 
quires capital investments out of income 
but, because of taxes, the small operator has 
no capital. The banker, he said, looks first 
at gross business and assets. 

‘What’s the result?” Hoffa observed. 
“They know people 10 times as big in a 
competitive field. So the little fellow is a 
risk.” 

Hoffa advanced a theory of democracy on 
“a controlled basis,” asserting that neither 
judges or police departments allowed “people 
to run wild.” 

“No, there is a set of rules to go on,” 
Hoffa said. “You either stay within them or 
you are in trouble. That’s the way to run a 
union. 

“I never go to a meeting without a draft 
of plans. Then we sell it to them. I've never 
been turned down. There isn’t a local in the 
entire central States that I can’t pick up 
the phone and tell them what to do and 
they do it because they know I never propose 
anything that is not good for them. There's 
not a single city that’s not part of our ball 
team. Our team is clicking on a national 
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basis. We are the strongest international in 
the world. 

“We could, of course, cut off delivery of 
food and other supplies throughout the 
country,” Hoffa said. “But, as Beck has 
pointed out, that would be an abuse of our 
power and it would end us.” 

SHIRT-SLEEVE WORKER 

Hoff, who neither drinks nor smokes, works 
in shirt sleeves for long hours, reads con- 
tracts on planes. He laughingly remarked 
that at instigation of Harold J. Gibbons, his 
lieutenant in St. Louis, he is to be tendered 
a $100-a-plate dinner, with 2,500 guests ex- 

ted, and proceeds going for construction 
of a children’s home in Jerusalem. “For 
once I'm going to be a Boy Scout,” he said. 

That’s far afield for Hoffa, whose union 
now has become the No. 1 problem of the 
15 million-member AFL-CIO. Around his 
headquarters there was a patent sentiment 
of dissatisfaction with the merger. 

“There’s only one thing wrong with the 
merger,” Hoffa observed, “and that is that 
there is no clear definition of the teamsters’ 
jurisdiction.” 


Californians Live a Long Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to refer to several people 
in my home town of Stockton, Calif. 

Jacob H. Miller, 97, and his wife, Mrs. 
Miller, 95, will soon celebrate their 75th 
wedding anniversary. ‘They live in a 
house that is 102 years old, and is one of 
the relics left standing in Stockton. Mr. 
Miller was one of the first native-born 
citizens of Stockton. Their daughter, 
Lois Miller, lives with her parents in this 
interesting old house in the city where 
she was born. They have experienced 
floods in Stockton many times prior to 
this past year, and the Millers have seen 
their house surrounded by water due to 
the high water in Mormon Channel, 
which is a continuation of the Calaveras 
River, 

The great flood of all time on the 
Calaveras River was in 1862. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Miller were alive then, and 
Lincoln was our President. 

During this period of -time, vast 
changes have come over the country and 
also over California. Stockton was 
founded by Captain Weber, and he built 
a town similar to Spanish towns he had 
known in Spain. It was 2 miles square, 
and contained 4 square miles. On the 
south, it was known as South Street. On 
the east, as East Street, and on the west, 
as West Strect, and on the north as North 
Street. These: later were changed to 
Charter Way, Wilson Way, Harding Way, 
and Pershing Avenue. 

From the beginning, Stockton was a 
port town and was known as the Slough 
City, because of the fact that Miner 
Channel was a slough that branched off 
from the San Joaquin River. The 
miners would take their cargoes on boats 
up to Stockton, and from there they 
would be taken in wagons, to the Mother 
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Lode country, hauled by horses. The 
Mother Lode country is where there was 
considerable gold and many millions of 
dollars of gold was taken out of the lower 
Sierras. It must be an interesting thing 
for the Millers, at their age, and in per- 
fect health, to look back over the many 
interesting experiences and events dur- 
ing their long residence in Stockton. At 
one time, Stockton was the second larg- 
est city in California. Today it is a 
city of about 125,000 to 145,000 people. 

Also, since 1987 toward the end of that 
year the migration of California has 
averaged 1,000 per day, including all 
Sundays and all holidays. The Millers 
never anticipated such a migration; in 
fact, it is the largest voluntary migration 
that has occurred during the entire his- 
tory of the world. Stockton has pro- 
duced many important men, both in po- 
litical life and in business life. 

The Holt Manufacturing Co., which 
was founded by Benjamin Holt, started 
as a manufacturing concern of wagons. 
Near Stockton, is a large area known as 
the delta, which contains thousands of 
acres of very fertile land. The land in 
this area is peat land, namely, it is non- 
mineral land created by the thousands 
of years of vegetable decay. Mr. Holt 
made a wagon that could be utilized in 
this soft, porous, and fertile soil. He 
first made some large wheels and put 
strips across them to develop traction 
for -his wagon, this preventing it from 
sinking into this soft soil. Later he de- 
veloped the manufacture of tractors. He 
built the first tractor propelled by a 
motor. He built the first military tank 
in the world, and sold it to the Russians 
in 1917. Associated with him was a 
nephew, known as Pliny Holt, who was 
an inventive genius, and for many years 
was an adviser to the United States Army 
in the development of various types of 
carriages to carry ammunition for the 
artillery. Pliny Holt also contributed a 
very great deal to the city of Stockton 
at the time when its port was developed 
in the middle twenties. He was chair- 
man of the first port commission, and 
through his guidance ahd good judg- 
ment, and the capacity of getting along 
with his associates, the port developed 
into a very fine inland port. 

Among others who were interested in 
Stockton, the group that was born in 
California, organized the Native Sons of 
the Golden West. These were semi- 
fraternal and patriotic societies who did 
much to develop California and maintain 
the high type of citizenship for its cities, 
and the country areas. 

California is indeed a peculiar State. 
From the north came the Russians and 
went down below Fort Bragg, Calif., and 
a river in that area is known as the Rus- 
sian River. Near the coast is a fort that 
the Russians built and occupied. Luck- 
ily, they did not go down further and 
remain longer in California, or we might 
never have been a member of the United 
States of America. In its public life, 
California has had many important and 
influential persons. The discovery of 
gold by John Sutter was an important 
event. The curious thing is that the dis- 
covery of gold in California was made on 
the same day in which Karl Marx issued 
his famous manifesto. Today it is being 
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utilized by the Soviet Union and other 
Communist groups as the basis for a type 
of government which they claim will give 
more freedom and more prosperity than 
the capitalistic system. How wrong they 
are has been proven during the past 40 
years many times, and right at this mo- 
ment, they are still promulgating the 
Karl Marx manifesto as their idea of an 
ideal society. 

Stockton gave California a governor. 
He was James H. Budd who became gov- 
ernor on January 11, 1895. It was Jan- 
uary 2, 1939, before we had another gov- 
ernor who was a Democrat, Culbert L. 
Olson. ; 

In 1911 Hiram W. Johnson became 
Governor of California, and later in 1917, 
became a Member of the United States 
Senate.. 

California also has furnished several 
members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In 1926 Stephen Field 
was made a Justice of the Supreme Court 
by President Lincoln. He was the 10th 
member of that Court and he served as & 
Justice longer than any other member 
of that Court. 

President McKinley appointed Joseph 
McKenna as an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Justice McKenna took 
office on January 26, 1898, and served for 
26 years. Heretired on January 15, 1925. 
We again had a Californian appointed to 
the Supreme Court when President 
Eisenhower appointed Governor Warren, 
the Chief Justice of the Court, where he 
is now doing an outstanding job as every- 
one who reads the newspapers knows. 


Statement of Hon. Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr- 
of Massachusetts, on Proposal To 
Amend Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish tO 
place in the Recor a copy of my state- 
ment before the House Committee 0? 
Education and Labor on legislation t? 
amend the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act. 

As a Representative from Boston, 
Mass., one of the major established sea- 
ports of our country, I have had more 
opportunity than most of you to observ 
the working conditions, and to T 
know and appreciate the problems of 
our longshore and harbor workers. 
many years, both as a representative 12 
the State Legislature of Massachusetts, 
and as a Member of the Congress of the 
United States, I have worked for recog” 
nition and sympathetic understan 
of the difficult, dangerous, and yet vi- 
tally essential work which they perfor™-. 
They are a most deserving group, and 
their interests have long been close to 
my heart. 
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I feel that the amendments provided 
for in my bill, H. R. 9147, are long over- 
due. It is my hope that you, my col- 
leagues, will assist me to secure prompt 
and favorable action. 


Mr. Chairman, the committee has before 
it several bills proposing to amend the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act. I have before the committee 
My own bill, H. R. 9147, which is similar to 
S. 2280, the Magnuson-Morse bill, which 
Passed the Senate during the Ist session of 
the 84th Congress. 

H. R. 9147 would amend the Longshore- 
men's and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act for the first time since 1948. These 
hard-working men who earn their livelihood 
On the docks, piers, and ships, perform the 
second most hazardous occupation in our 
economy. The statistics show only logging 
to be more dangerous. 

I am one who believes in the principle 
that the worker is entitled to a family sav- 
ing wage; i. e., in time of sickness, injury, 
or unemployment, the employee's average 
Wage should be such that his savings would 
Permit him to carry his household in the 
accustomed manner until his compensation 
funds came due. Unfortunately, this is not 
the Cage in this industry, and is the con- 
sequent urgent need for section 1 of the 
legislation of which I am the sponsor. 

Section 1 of H. R. 9147 recommends that 
the waiting period be shortened from 7 to 

days, which is in line with the Federal 

Ployees’ Compensation Act. It also pro- 
Poses to raise the weekly maximum benefit 
to $50, and provides for a minimum of $20 
Per week. This amends the current inade- 
quate $35 perweek maximum ceiling which 
a established in 1948. The value of the 
> 5 per week maximum has decreased sub- 
tantially as the cost of living has increased. 
Alas addition, H. R. 9147 proposes an in- 
ĉase in the schedules of indemnities in 
of partial disability, permanent in 
Quality, and would repeal the present ceil- 
on death benefits. 

I realize that the members of this com- 

have listened to many witnesses, 

Pat be gone into this matter fully, and are 
in ei: the many defects and inadequacies 
kno present law. Having acquired the 
Wledge of the longshoremen you now 

» it is my earnest desire that the 
in Jo ttee will also hear H. R. 833 on safety 
ace ee and harbor work. As the spon- 
ieee bill, which provides for safety in 
tem Ore and harbor work through a sys- 
of safety rules and regulations, I wish 


viet ne the committee that it is my con- 
table = the legislation is just, sound, equi- 


and urgent, and it is my hope that you 
See fit to work for its enactment. 


“They Don’t Like Us” Snags United 
States Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


IN OF ARKANSAS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Bas para of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
ing Staten most thoughtful and stimulat- 
lenge to ments I have seen on the chal- 
altered United States leadership in the 
th Mapo ternational situation appeared 
Was vina Lindsay's column in the 
leave ve ton Post on March 12. Under 

extend my remarks, I include 

article as follows: 
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From now on this will increasingly hap- 
pen: ; 

The speaker will explain that the Commu- 
nists have shifted to a new, potent weapon. 
As a result we are losing ground in Asia, 
the Middle East, and even in Europe. The 
Italian President and other European leaders 
have warned bluntly of our lag. Secretary 
Dulles is hearing more about it on his trip 
to southeast Asia. 

This new weapon we must counter is eco- 
nomic assistance. We can’t promise as much 
as the Soviet Union, but we can deliver more. 
Perhaps we can even learn to be more psy- 
chologically smart about the way to give it. 

Immediately a member of the audience will 
arise to protest: “But why should we do any- 
thing for those peoples since they don't like 
us? They say mean things about us.” 

The speaker will try to explain that with 
the survival of the democratic system and 
the prevention of a world war at stake, this 
Nation can't afford to waste time on the “he 
loves me, he loves me not” routine. It must 
act realistically to bolster political freedom 
everywhere, even among peoples who criti- 
cize it. 

Yet it will not be easy to get thiseacross. 
The American people’s craving to be loved 
globally, their tendency to react to foreign 
policy in terms of emotion, are big hurdles 
for any foreign economic assistance program 
to take—especially in an election year when 
soapbox opportunists capitalize on these at- 
titudes, 

Why do Americans seem so obsessed with 
what other peoples think of them? They 
question every compatriot returning from 
abroad as to how “they”—the people of the 
country visited—‘feel about us now.” Every 
foreign visitor who rates an interview meets 
a barrage of questions based on, “What do 
you think of us?” Yet peoples of other 
countries seldom show such eagerness for 
approval. ~ 

A favorite pursuit of visiting authors and 
lecturers is to try to analyze the American 
desire to ~be liked. Hallam ‘Tennyson, 
great-grandson of the poet, wrote in the 
Progressive magazine, after a tour of the 
United States, as follows: “One wonders, of 
course, whether Americans seek the opinions 
of others so assiduously because they are un- 
certain of their own; hoping to find tke 
answer to the contradictory, unfinished riddle 
of America beginning to take shape in a re- 
flection caught from foreign eyes.” It was 
the case, he thought, of a new society try- 
ing to discover itself. 

Contrasting this attitude with that of the 
English, he wrote: “We all know what Eng- 
land is. We don’t need to be told. We ac- 
cept it as we accept English weather. We let 
it seep into our bones like a London fog.” 

Yet he saw a value in this American un- 
certainty. He called the settled quality of 
England, “our one great gift to civilization,” 
but he warned of its dangers. “We love 
something that belongs to the past, that is 
no longer evolving.” 

For all the immaturity that American con- 
cern with others’ opinion may seem to have, 
it yet implies a lack of complacency, and it 
promises effort toward growth. It is also 
an unconscious recognition of the importance 
of personal relationships in public as well as 
in private affairs—something colonialism 
failed to see. 

While the new turn of cold-war tactics is 
too pressing to permit likes and dislikes 
to govern foreign policy, yet on a long-run 
basis, Americans are on solid ground in want- 
ing to be liked, No formal alliances þe- 
tween: governments can remain strong un- 
less they have foundations of friendship þe- 
tween the peoples involved. 

But to achieve this, Americans will need 
to take another step toward maturity, that 
of concerning themselves more with liking 
than with being liked. For centuries religion 
has been teaching the importance of this, 
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and now psychologists, medical and mental 
health authorities are likewise stressing it. 

If the personality, in order to grow, ex- 
pand, fulfill itself, needs concern with the 
fulfillment of others, the same may well 
be true of a nation. Today in the wake of 
the atomic stalemate, there is a surge of a 
desire through Asia and, Africa—and it is 
spreading in Europe—to turn from preoccu- 
pation with armaments to raising the 
standard of living. To help in a generous 
spirt with this, to whatever extent is pos- 
sible, could bring to the American -people 
intangible returns far exceeding practical 
advantages. 


' Strategic Air Command Celebrates 
10th Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 27, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
offer congratulations to the command 
and-personnel of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, which celebrated its 10th birth- 
day on Wednesday, for the vital role they 
have played in offering protection to the 
United States and the countries of the 
free world. 

When SAC was activated on March 21, 
1946, its combat force consisted of some 
600 aircraft, mostly World War II planes 
already becoming obsolete due to the 
rapid development of jet-powered air- 
craft. Today, more than 200,000 men 
and women serve at SAC’s 32 bases in 
this country and its 12 major overseas 
bases, and this strategic unit of the Air 
Force is equipped with the most mod- 
ern stratojets and the 8-jet B-52 strato- 
fortress, an intercontinental nuclear 
bomber. 

The development of aerial refueling 
techniques was pioneered by SAC. The 
command's. global mission required that 
its planes have the capability of remain- 
ing airborne as long as necessary to hit 
any target in the world and return to 
a friendly base. 

Mr. Speaker, one of SAC’s aerial re- 
fueling wings is based at Westover AFB 
in my district, and I am quite familiar 
with its mission. Also, the officer who 
did so much to build SAC into a first-rate 
fighting unit, Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, was 
stationed at that base as a major in 1941. 
I join with the people of my district in 
wishing General LeMay and his Stra- 
tegic Air Command a happy birthday. 

Also, I would like to include editorials 
from the Springfield Union and the 
Springfield Daily News commemorating 
SAC’s birthday. 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union of 
March 21, 1956] 
SAC’s BIRTHDAY 

Yesterday was the 10th anniversary of the 
Strategic Air Command and Mayor Brunton 
has issued a proclamation setting aside the 
week that ends next Wednesday as a period 
“to give thanks to God” for the protection 
the command supplies to the Nation. The 
appeal is well-founded, for SAC has assumed 
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the first importance in our national defense 
against attack. 

The era when a huge army, standing or 
otherwise, go-anywhere navy, and an ordi- 
nary combat air force spelled out adequate 
national defense has vanished in the 10 
years of SAC’s existence. With nuclear 
weapons, the striking potential of an enemy 
has reduced the traditional arms of initial 
resistance far below their historic effective- 
ness, even when they are available on a full 
wartime scale. 

The Strategic Air Command and the ready 
air strength it has built under Gen. Curtis 
E. LeMay supply the critical difference be- 
tween immediate retaliation and possible 
disaster, as well as a powerful weapon to 
prevent attack through SAC’s very existence. 
The command’s wide-ranging craft and skill- 
ful crews throw an incalculably valuable 
blanket of protection over the Nation and 
the continent. We could not fight a war 
without all our powerful and traditional 
services, but it is entirely possible that we 
might not have the opportunity to use them 
if SAC had not rewritten the book on pri- 
mary defense. 

[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News of 
March 21, 1956] 


Harry BIRTHDAY, SAC 


The Strategic Air Command is celebrating 
its 10th birthday today, and only in the 
field of aviation can a youngster grow so tall 
in a decade. 

On March 21, 1946, when Continental Air 
Forces was redesignated Strategic Air Com- 
mand and established as 1 of the 3 major 
commands of the Air Force, some 37,000 men 
donned SAC insignia, and were assigned to 
18 installations where some 600 aircraft were 
based. SAC was modern from the start; it 
had 3 jets. 

Today, some 200,000 men are assigned to 
SAC which operates from 32 bases within the 
United States and 12 major overseas operat- 
ing bases. During the last 5 years, more 
than 1,200 Stratojets have been delivered to 
SAC, and the stratofortress, the 8-jet B-52 
intercontinental nuclear bomber is now in 
service from SAC bases, The B-52 can carry 
enough destructive force to wipe out com- 
pletely a target of 15-mile radius. It can 
drop a nuclear bomb while fiying 10 miles a 
minute at an altitude of 10 miles. 

The growth of SAC is no more fantastic 
than the growth of the Chicopee Tobacco 
Flats into the SAC base at Westover. A 
newspaper clipping just beginning to turn 
yellow tells of the arrival of the first Army 
plane, a B-18, at Westover Field, on October 
10,1940. The first plane officially assigned to 
Westover landed on December 7, 1940. A year 
later, an act of infamy plunged us into war 
and set in motion the tremendous expansion 
of Westover. 

Now, SAC and Westover, which have both 
grown rapidly and well, help to present to any 
potential enemy the evidence of force which 
every aggressor can understand. In thanks- 
giving and in praise, Americans today salute 
the Strategic Air Command, 10 years old and 
abundantly strong. > 


Water Need Versus Water Loss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 27, 1956 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 


water is the biggest problem facing 
Texas and the country today. A very- 
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good friend of mine, Mr. A. F. Mitchell, 
recently elected president of the Texas 
Water Conservation Association, pre- 
pared an article entitled “Water Need 
Versus Water Loss” which I feel makes 
worthwhile reading for every Member of 
this body. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
this article: 
WATER NEED VERSUS WATER Loss 


(By A. F. Mitchell, president, Texas Water 
Conservation Association) 


The impoundment of floodwaters is essen- 
tial to the maximum development of Texas’ 
water resources. However, the promiscuous 
impoundment of water without proper plan- 
ning as to available supplies and true water 
needs and without recognizing the vested 
or prior rights of other affected users, re- 
sults in water waste and economic losses 
to operators in the area of development. 
The Federal Government frequently stands 
the economic loss when political expediency 
and an ill-informed public force the con- 
struction of water-use projects that are not 
supported by sound engineering and which 
do not recognize the vested rights of others. 

Some Federal Government policies encour- 
age water waste and particularly so in arid 
and semiarid regions of the Nation. In 
these regions everyone should be encour- 
aged to impound and use only quantities 
of water meeting true and equitable needs. 
Recreation is recognized as a true need be- 
cause recreation facilities are essential in 
maintaining a balanced society. 

In Texas the practice of water economy 
should begin with the farmer and the home- 
owner. The homeowner needs to know how 
to get the most from the water he buys. 
The farmer must know how to get the most 
from the rainfall, streamflow, or ground 
water that falls on or passes over or under 
his land. The farmer is the temporary cus- 
todian of a circulating resource that he can- 
not keep, but can use as the resource moves 
across or under his land. Water supplies for 
the farmer’s downstream neighbor are, to a 
varying extent, contingent upon the eco- 
nomic and logical manner in which the 
farmer uses, controls, or consumes (through 
evaporation or transpiration) the water that 
nature has made available to him. In 
water-short west Texas, or any section of the 
country where water as a resource is in short 
supply, wasteful water-use practices should 
be discouraged. A stock tank properly de- 
signed and constructed is an essential unit to 
the farmer when natural flowing streams or 
ground water is not available. On the other 
hand, a stock tank that loses all impounded 
water through evaporation during one 
drought season is a nonbeneficial water use. 
The construction and use of 2 stock tanks 
in a pasture where 1 properly designed tank 
will meet the needs with less water loss 
should not be encouraged. The principle 
of water need versus water loss should be 
standard practice of everyone using water in 
arid or semiarid regions, regardless of the 
magnitude of the quantities of water in- 
volved. The philosophy of water use should 
center around water need versus water loss 
rather than around "highority.” 

The Government policy of providing flood 
protection and sound land-management 
practices has merit, but the policy of en- 
couraging farmers to impound up to 200 
acre-feet of water in dead storage or sedi- 
ment space of flood detention structures, 
which is consumed principally through evap- 
oration, is unsound. If such structures are 
designed, built, and financed as flood-control 
works only, they should not provide up to 
200 acre-feet of impounded water to be later 
lost or consumed by evaporation. Such 
structures should be constructed to maintain 
maximum flood protection and be equipped 
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with fixed openings that fully drain the res- 
ervoir following a flood. Where flood deten- 
tion reservoirs are converted to multiple 
uses such as flood control and water conser- 
vation, they should be so identified. Under 
these conditions the structure should be de- 
signed and economically justified as a mul- 
tiple-use project. Further, projects should 
be operated in a manner to respect the rights 
of others and water impoundments should 
not be made if the water is not placed to true 
beneficial use. 


The Texas Society of Professional Engi- 
neers’ publication Water, contains, in con- 
densed form, much factual data on Texas’ 
water resources. This publication was au- 
thored and reviewed by a group of quali- 
fied Texas men shaving experience in the 
fields of hydrology, river hydraulics, geology, 
stream pollution and othor related fields. 
Figure 4, “Evaporation for draught years 
1950 and 1951,” and figure 5, “Evaporation, 
a large water consumer,” and the following 
text from the publication Water demon- 
strate the importance of correlating water 
use and water loss when impounding water 
in west Texas: 


“LOSSES BY EVAPORATION 


“Water losses by evaporation from exposed 
water surfaces are an important faetor in 
determining storage requirements. Such 
losses vary from as much as 10 feet during 
a 1-year period in some points of west 
Texas to about 3 feet in southeast Texas. 
Such losses are partly offset by rainfall, put 
the greatest evaporation loss occurs during 
a drouth year when rainfall is at a minimum. 
Net losses from open water surfaces, there- 
fore, may range from about 2 to 9 feet in 
dry years. Water lost through evaporation 
frequently exceeds that used for beneficial 
purposes. In areas such as west Texas, 
where excessive water losses occur from 
evaporation, extreme care must be exercised 
in selecting reservoir sites. The reason for 
this is illustrated in figure 5. This illus- 
tration shows the comparative evaporation 
loss from 48,000 gallons of water stored in 
a shallow circular stock tank (5 feet deep) 
and equal amount of water stored in a nar- 
row but deeper (11 feet deep) stock tank- 
Ninety-two percent of the water stored im 
the shallow circular tank was lost in 1 year 
as compared to a loss of only 38 percent for 
the narrow and deeper tank. The reason 
for this variation, is that the surface area 
of the shallow tank is 2,000 square feet 
while the surface area of the other tank is 
only 600 square feet. Evaporation records 
are available for very few areas of the State, 
but they are badly needed for surface water 
supply developments.” 


[Figure 4 and figure 5 charts omitted.] 


Declining Farm Income and Growing 
Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRICE DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mr. Fielding Helm, of Plainview, Tex.» 
setting forth a three-point farm pro 
which Mr. Helm believes will solve the 
present serious problems of decli 
farm income and a growing surplus of 
farm ccmmodities. 
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There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
4s follows: 


THREE-POINT FARM PROGRAM PRESENTED TO 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE AGRICULTURAL 
COMMITTEE, JUNE 24, 1955, By FIELDING 


This article explains and seeks public opin- 
ion on three proposed changes to the current 
farm program which were presented to a 
recent Senate Agriculture Committee hear- 

8- Senators present expressed interest in 

Owing what citizens over the Nation think 
Of the proposals. 

The article also explains the soil bank and 

Percent parity prices. 
(Pt. 1) 

The three-point farm program proposes: 
t t, an amendment to the Government 
arm program which, if approved by Con- 
gress, will dispose of the present surplus 
Rot of basic farm commodities by sales, 
ati by gifts, and will prevent the accumu- 

on of such surplus stocks in the future. 
ond, an amendment to the farm pro- 
pi a two-price system, which, if approved 
duce ngress, will permit the farmer to pro- 

A and sell on the export market all of 

basic farm commodities he wishes to 
a and sell in excess of his farm allot- 
ucts, Without being penalized for overpro- 
allo e and without the size of his farm 
estab ents being reduced because of the 

Thir ent of the two-price system. 

d, an amendment to the farm pro- 
“pari which will clearly define the term 
modiis price,” as a price for basic farm com- 
Prices 8 which will not be less than the 
fr received when 

Om 1909 to 1914. 
been & the past 5 years farm income has 
a DOE Ne down. In 1955 it dropped over 

It on dollars. 
Ments, = €ss approves the three amend- 
Will ca care above, each amendment 
Without rh decided raise in farm income 

creasing consumer costs. 


the base period was 


CONGRESSMEN INTERESTED 


A 
the nt request of Senator PRICE DANIEL, 
form ig recommendations were put in bill 
Washi Mr. Harker T, Stanton, a brilliant 
United eon attorney, and member of the 
fe rei Senate’s legislative counsel. 
Helm S e request of Senator DANIEL, Mr. 
ate kirto invited to testify before the Sen- 
At cultural Committee. 
request of Senator LYNDON B. 
hua o nocratic leader in the Senate, 
ocratic cal advisors of the Senate's Dem- 
these A saeti committee made a study of 
Siege] ee recommendations. Mr. Gerry 
» Chief of the technical advisors, in 
his opinis the subject with Helm expressed 
“The Sones on the proposals but he said: 
bil re committee never acts upon a 
Senate " the bill has been approved by a 


Nato 
Of the A OHNSON, although not a member 
and r 


Se J. ELLENDER, chairman of 

Senator 3° Agricultural Committee, sent 

report is Pl ad a report. A copy of this 
Elven elsewhere in this paper. 


Helm: tor JonNson, April 2, 1955, also wrote 


53 can 
available arn that my staff will always be 
On efforts to you in connection with work 
Produce ty. prProve farm legislation and to 
the farmers tae of farm bill that will give 
ties they so e protection and opportuni- 


Con Tichly deserve.” 
Sf the Jamie L, WHITTEN, chairman 


in the House wrote Helm May 
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“I have read your suggestions and many 
of them could well be incorporated in any 
bill passed.” 

Congressman JoHN Dowpy, of Texas, sug- 
gested that some of the surplus cotton be 
sold to farmers, the farmers to use this cot- 
ton instead of producing more to fill their 
cotton allotments. 

Mr. Dowpy also said he would go with 
Mr. Helm to farm meetings in his congres- 
sional district to help in getting farm reac- 
tion to the proposed amendments No. 1, No. 
2, and No. 3. 

SENATE HEARINGS 


In a hearing June 24, 1955, on price sup- 
ports before the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee in Washington, D. C., a hearing pre- 
sided over by the distinguished Senator WIL- 
LIAM Kerr Scorr, of North Carolina, two 
proposals were made by Helm: 

First, that three amendments be made to 
the Government farm program which, if ap- 
proved by Congress, will among other things, 
remove many Government restrictions from 
farming, create new export markets for 
United States farm commodities, and thus 
give the farmers in the United States an 
opportunity to earn more money. At the 
same time, by disposing of surplus farm 
commodities, it would save the taxpayers in 
storage costs alone, hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a day. 

Second, that an article be written, ex- 
plaining details of these three amendments, 
for publication in newspapers, especially 
farm papers, in which the readers be asked 
to write the editors of the papers stating if 
they favor or oppose the amendments. 

After the amendments were explained to 
the committee each Senator present at the 
hearing said he would be interested in study- 
ing the results secured from this test of 
public sentiment. 

Mr. Helm told the hearing: 

“The three amendments are based on 
sound principles, they apply equally well 
to each of the basic farm commodities. 
Surveys have been made that indicate that 
90 percent of the people who are interested 
in farm programs, both farmers and non- 
farmers, approve these amendments. 

“In preparing these amendments it was 
remembered that the price-support farm 
program beginning with the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933 was approved by Con- 
gress in the depth of a national depression, 
largely as an antidepression measure. That 
program was considered purely a domestic 
issue. The program will be greatly simpli- 
fied if Congress continues to treat the farm 
program as a domestic issue—not as a pro- 
gram to be used by the State Department in 
making treaties to protect the interest of 
farmers in foreign countries.” 

DRAFT OF BILL FOR RESOLUTION NO. 1, TERMED 
“AMENDMENT NO, 1,” TO REQUIRE THE SALE OF 
SURPLUS COMMODITIES 
“Be it enacted, etc., That the Commodity 

Credit Corporation, shall within each mar- 
keting year for which the total supply ex- 
ceeds the normal supply of any agricultural 
commodity, dispose of all stocks of such com- 
modity held by it in accordance with the 
provisions of section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. This section shall not require 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, however, 
to dispose of a quantity of such commodity 
in the manners provided by clauses (A) to 
(H) of such section in excess of the quantity 
by which the total supply for such year ex- 
ceeds the normal supply, or to dispose of any 
commodity which the Secretary determines 
is required to provide a normal supply of 
such commodity for the following marketing 
year. 

“The Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
dispose of a minimum of 50 percent of the 
commodities it has to dispose of, according to 
the provisions of this act, through competi- 
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tive bidding by two or more privately owned 
business organizations,” 


DRAFT OF BILL FOR RESOLUTION NO. 2, TERMED 
“AMENDMENT NO. 2,” TO REMOVE LIMITATIONS 
UPON THE PRODUCTION OF COMMODITIES FOR 
EXPORT 


“Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, any basic agricul- 
tural commodity which would be subject to 
marketing penalties under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 or related legislation 
if marketed may be marketed for export, or 
stored, without penalty under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
For the purpose of such act and related leg- 
islation commodities so exported or stored 
shall be treated as though penalties had been 
paid on them. Whenever the planted acre- 
age of the current crop of any such commod- 
ity is less than the farm acreage allotment 
for such commodity, the total quantity of the 
commodity from any previous crop stored in 
order to postpone or avoid payment of pen- 
alty shall be reduced by that amount which 
is equal to the normal production of the 
number of acres by which the farm acreage 
allotment exceeds the planted acreage. The 
Secretary shall not make price support avail- 
able on any commodity which would be sub- 
ject to marketing penalties but for the pro- 
vision of this section. 

“Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 408 
(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, is 
amended to read as follows: ‘A “cooperator” 
with respect to any basic agricultural com- 
modity shall be a producer— 

“*(1) on whose farm the acreage planted to 
the commodity does not exceed the farm 
acreage allotment for the commodity under 
title III of the Agriculture Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended or— 

“*(2) who has given the Secretary satis- 
factory assurance that the quantity of the 
commodity if any which would otherwise be 
subject to marketing penalties will be mar- 
keted for export or stored or— 

“*(3) in the case of the price support for 
corn to a producer outside the commercial 
corn-producing area, a producer who com- 
plies with conditions of eligibility prescribed 
by the Secretary.’ 

“SEC. 3. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of law, any acreage planted to any 
basic commodity in excess of the farm acre- 
age allotment shall not be taken into ac- 
count in establishing State, county, and farm 
acreage allotments.” 

DRAFT OF BILL FOR RESOLUTION NO. 3, TERMED 
“AMENDMENT NO. 3,” TO MAKE PERMANENT 
THE 1950 DEFINITION OF PARITY PRICES FOR 
BASIC FARM COMMODITIES 
“Be it enacted, etc., That section 301 (a) 

(1) (G) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 

of 1938 is amended by striking out the fol- 

lowing: ‘during the 6-year period beginning 

January 1, 1950’.” 

HALE COUNTY AND BOSQUE COUNTY FARM BU- 
REAUS WORKING TOGETHER AT GRASSROOT 
LEVEL 


Surveys conducted by the Bosque County 
Farm Bureau and Hale County Farm Bureau 
showed 90 percent persons voting approved 
principles suggested in three-point farm pro- 
gram, committee members working on sur- 
vey included: 

Hale County committee: Raymond Akin, 
chairman; Fielding Helm, cochairman; Mel- 
vin Glantz; Cecil Curry; Cecil Thomas; Bruce 
Rigler, president, Hale County Farm Bureau. 

Bosque County committee: Bill Oswald, 
chairman; Ernest Johle, Clifton; B. C. Rog- 
stad, Meridian; Clyde Henry, Moshiem; 
Charles Isenhower, Clifton; W. B. Hardin, 
Meridian; Earl Morrison, Walnut Springs; 
Edwin Bekkelund, president, Bosque County 
Farm Bureau. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Recent developments are that United 
States Senators introduced a bill in the Sen- 
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ate which would, if approved by Congress, 
cause surplus cotton held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to be sold on the export 
market at competitive prices. The State De- 
partment opposed this bill. 

Details of the action is described in Asso- 
ciated Press reports from Washington, which 
follow: 

SIXTY-THREE SENATORS—FAVOR EXPORTING 

COTTON AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 

August 1, 1955, an Associated Press dis- 
patch stated: 

“WasHINGTON.—About 100 Senators and 
House Members called on President Eisen- 
hower today and asked him to take up at 
Cabinet level a positive new cotton program. 

“Senator GEORGE, Democrat of Georgia, led 
the group. 

“The unusual conference followed last 
week’s introduction of a bill by 63 Senators 
aimed at selling on the world market sur- 
plus cotton held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The bill would, among other 
things: 

“1. Instruct the CCC to use its present 
authority to encourage export sales of such 
quantities of the present surplus as would 
reestablish for the United States its fair 
historical share of the world market. 

“2. Direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson to limit cotton textile imports to a 
figure not to exceed 50 percent more than the 
average annual quantity of such imports 
during a representative 2-year period.” 

The United States’ fair historical share of 
the world market for cotton is equivalent 
to that part of the farm allotment of cotton 
produced in the United States for normal 
export. The total farm allotment is the 
amount needed for domestic consumption 
plus the amount produced for normal export. 

If Congress approves this bill introduced 
by 63 Senators, with amendments making 
the bill apply to all basic farm commodities— 
that is, in addition to cotton, make the bill 
apply to wheat, corn, rice, tobacco and pea- 
nuts—the bill will put an end to the build- 
ing up surplus stocks of basic farm commodi- 
ties in Government warehouses in the United 
States. 

In addition to the above bill, a simple bill 
would be needed to dispose of surplus stocks 
of these commodities accumulated during 
previous years, the years in which—due to 
the opposition of the State Department—we 
did not sell on the export market the com- 
modities we produce for normal export. 

The solution of the surplus problem of 
basic farm commodities is as simple as that. 
All Congress has to do is to continue the 
work started by 63 Senators, that is to ap- 
prove the above-mentioned bill with amend- 
ments. 

THE SOIL BANK—DISADVANTAGES 


First, the soil bank, by paying the farm- 
ers approximately 50 percent as much money 
for taking their land out of production as 
they would receive for producing crops, will 
reduce the farmers’ income. It will espe- 
cially reduce the income of the small farm- 
ers who do most of their own work. It also 
will reduce the amount of money spent in 
agricultural sections of the country for farm 
labor and other expenses of producing farm 
commodities. 

Second, the soil bank, by reducing produc- 
tion and thus keeping United States farm 
commodities off the export market, will help 
farmers in Mexico, Canada, and other for- 
eign countries by giving these foreign coun- 
tries more of our export business. 

Third, taking land out of production, as 
proposed in the soil bank, does not build 
up soil fertility. Cultivating land, produc- 
ing crops with legumes and fertilizers in- 
cluded in the crop rotation does increase soil 
fertility. 

Fourth, most farmers would rather have 
their incomes increased by receiving fair 
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prices for their farm allotments of farm 
commodities, parity prices that are equiva- 
lent to the prices of nonfarm commodities, 
instead of having their incomes increased 
by being paid for doing nothing, taking their 
land out of production. 

Fifth, most taxpayers would rather pay 
the farmers a parity price for the farm com- 
modities the taxpayers use than to pay the 
farmers for taking their land out of pro- 
duction. 

Sixth, the soil bank is a new name but 
not a new idea. The same idea, paying 
farmers to take their land out of produc- 
tion, was used in 1933 under the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt administration. The idea was 
never popular with the taxpayer and was 
discontinued. x 

Seventh, Congress can dispose of surplus 
stocks of farm commodities held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation by selling 
these surplus stocks to farmers to fill their 
farm allotments, without establishing a soil 
bank, 


KEEP YOUNG MEN ON FARMS 


Small farmers by the thousands were 
forced off the farm, as farm income dropped 
in the past 5 years and thousands of the 
most intelligent young men reared on farms 
have and are preparing themselves for other 
businesses in which there are prospects for 
better incomes. Congress realizes that such 
conditions are bad for the future of the 
country. Because of this situation the farm 
program is one of the most important issues 
before the 2d session, 84th Congress. 

If there is a better method of maintaining 
the farm income, and thus encouraging young 
intelligent men to remain on the farms, than 
by maintaining our normal export business, 
and by paying the farmers at least 90 percent 
of parity prices (1909 to 1914 being used as a 
part of the base period) for the farm allot- 
ments of basic farm commodities, as is adyo- 
cated in the amendments explained in this 
article, if there is some better method of 
accomplishing these results, please write and 
tell the editor of this paper about the better 
method. 

Anyway we hope you will think about this, 
and write a card or letter to the editor of 
this paper and vote either for or against each 
of the amendments. 


NINETY PERCENT PARITY SUPPORT PRICES 


It is the function of the Government to do 
certain things for the people that it can do 
better than the people can do for themselves, 
including administering the postal service, 
national defense, and supporting prices of 
farm commodities. 


It is not necessary or advisable for the 
Government to offer price supports for all 
farm commodities, but it has been proven 
practical for the Government to offer price 
supports for the most important farm com- 
modities including the basic farm commodi- 
ties. 

There is nothing that an individual farmer 
or a farm organization can do, without the 
aid of Government price supports, that will 
insure the prices of farm commodities from 
falling to bankrupt levels, as they did in 
1931 and 1932, 

If you think the farmer should receive his 
fair share of the national wealth vote sup- 
port prices for farm allotments of basic farm 
commodities at 90 percent of parity prices. 
If Congress approves this amendment it will 
not cure the farm problem but it certainly 
will be a decided help to the farm income. 

Regardless of what you think, vote. Let's 
tell Members of Congress what we think, 
If we and other people who read this article 
do that, we may get better farm legislation. 

Write either your Congressman, the editor 
of this paper, or both, and vote either for or 
against each of the amendments explained 
in this article. 


March 23 
The Offshore Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 23, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on the 
inside pages of the newspapers there are 
again appearing ominous reports about 
military activity in the Far East in the 
vicinity of the offshore islands, Quemoy 
and Matsu. It is only a little more than 
a year ago that we stood on what Life 
magazine has called the brink as a re- 
sult of our unfortunate involvement with 
these offshore islands. 

The March 2 issue of the fine publi- 
cation, Commonweal, carried a very ex- 
cellent summary of the present situation 
with regard to these offshore islands, 45 
well as a recapitulation of the events 
leading up to the present situation. The 
article was written by Mr. Harold ©. 
Hinton, who is a member of the faculty 
of Georgetown University. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
cellent article, entitled “The Offshore 
Islands”, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. I think it would be most 
useful if all Members of Congress Tre- 
freshed their recollection in regard 
the offshore islands. We may be facing 
this situation and this issue again in thé 
not-too-distant future, unless our GOov~ 
ernment moves rapidly and forcefully to 
eradicate this possible source of conflict 
and disunity in the free world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcOR?, 
as follows: 

[From the Commonweal of March 2, 1956] 
THE OFFSHORE ISLANDS 
(By Harold C. Hinton) 

It will soon be fighting weather again in thé 
Formosa Strait, and then the air will Un- 
doubtedly be filed with propaganda plasts 
from Peking and Taipei over the offshore 18 
lands. In January of this year the Chines?® 
Communists began shelling Quemoy On > 
scale unknown since the bombardament Of 
September 3, 1954, which sent blood pressures 
up in Washington and proved to be the ope?” 
ing gun of the offshore islands crisis of early 
1955. The problem of the offshore islands 
will have to be faced. But before taking 
stock of the problem as it now stands, it 
worthwhile to look at the record. It is com 
plex, and fogged by propaganda. 

When the Chinese Nationalists retreated 
to Formosa at the end of 1949, they left gafr“ 
risons on a considerable number of islan 
fringing the South China coast from Shan- 
ghai to Hainan. Some of these, notably 
Hainan itself, they soon lost or had to evacl“ 
ate. The principal islands which they man“ 
aged to hold, and which are therefore of íP“ 
terest today, are (from north to south) tb? 
Tachens, about 200 miles south of Shanghai; 
the Matsus, off the port of Foochow; #” 
Quemoy, lying just off Amoy and about 25 
miles west of Formosa. Although these 
lands were than rather lightly held by the 
Nationalists, they succeeded in repelling 
Communist attack on Quemoy in Octo 
1949. Shortly afterward an epidemic of live” 
flukes prevented a Communist attack O” 
Formosa, which was not then under Americ#” 
protection. With the outbreak of war t 
Korea at the end of June 1950, came Preside? 
Truman’s order neutralizing Formosa by 12° 


“ 
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terposing the 7th Fleet between it and the 
Mainland. This was followed by substantial 
American military and economic aid to the 
Nationalists which, combined with the opera- 
tions in Korea, further reduced the feasibility 
Of an attack on Formosa or the offshore is- 
lands. 

One of the first acts of the new Repub- 
lican administration was to unleash Chiang 
Kai-shek in February 1953. For the record, 
the Nationalists were now free to attack the 
Mainland, while Formosa was still protected 
from any assault by the Communists. In 
Private, however, the administration insisted 
that the Nationalists seek our consent be- 
fore undertaking offensive operations against 

e mainland. At the same time, we en- 
couraged the Nationalists to: occupy the off- 
Shore islands in force without, apparently, 
giving any undertaking to help in defending 
them. The following year saw American 
Supplies begin to flow in significant quanti- 
ties to the offshore islands. 
eee Communist counterploy was not long 

Coming. In August 1954 Peking loosed a 
waeety. wind of propaganda demanding the 
lp oeration” of Formosa and the offshore 
ends. On September 3 Communist artil- 

a laid down a heavy fire on an improvised 
teed on Quemoy over which American sup- 

€S were being unloaded. Nationalist prop- 
ceandists, exaggerating the vigor of their own 
mus erbattery fire, misrepresented the Com- 
eff, ist barrage as the beginning of a serious 

Ort to take Quemoy, which it almost cer- 
fuli ly was not. The administration duti- 
F alor. took fright. With General Ridgway 
Seon dissenting, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
he wees direct American support for 
ia ationalists in the event of an attack 

emoy. The President overruled them, 


however, and threw his weight behind a 
then’? that the Nationalists had called off 
air attacks on the mainland at the 
Com ver the actual intentions of the 
unists in shelling Quemoy may have 
+ In December th l dabl 
ade o ey clamped a block- 
tance aa Tachens, whose military impor- 
fi or Quemoy, since they lie in the 
teeny between the Shanghai area, where 
based, and the Formosa Strait. On 
ated" > 18, 1955, the Communists “liber- 
no; ian 
naast of the Tachens, and thereby 
off another crisis in Washington. 
the Giant 20 the administration took 
cratic ual step, for it, of inviting Demo- 
t 
Gronge fishore islands. Led by Senator 
tion's eter latter agreed to the administra- 
ar hs Formosa and the Pescadores and 
to the nd for the President with respect 
esi 
oe asked, and on January 29 received, 
Onary authority from Congress to 
defense eld islands as he might see fit 
Nationalist A defensive treaty with the 
Secre Was promptly negotiated, and both 
lles and the Joint Chiefs con- 
the Ma nds, or at least Quemoy and 
Security Co would be defended. The U. N. 
persuade the Chinese Communists 
The Pr a cease fire in the Formosa Strait. 
Were the view that the offshore isla 
not e islands 
ary, at care defending. Early in Febru- 
and ciy evacuate their military personnel 
Prompuy as from the Tachens, which were 


“forceful policy. In October reports cir- 
T 
equest of the United States Government. 
bee: 
no > their blow fell not there but farther 
Mat probably greater than that of the 
craft are t concentrations of Communist air- 
Jan 
gshan, which lies about 5 miles 
touch, 
Ji 
on he agressional leaders to a conference 
Becuri we for a treaty guaranty of the 
Offshore islands. On January 24 the 
Ve 
Formoes aean support to the defense of 
he Pescadores, and such other 
Principles Government embodying these 
© public the impression that the 
trying to uncil, for its part, was vainly 
Clineg to mitent, however, apparently in- 
lists to y rate, our Navy aided the Nation- 
‘liberated.” Late in March the 
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public was given the impression that the 
Joint Chiefs, or, at any rate, Admiral Car- 
ney, expected an attack on the remaining 
offshore islands at any time after the middle 
of April. On the 11th of April, Adlai Steven- 
son not unreasonably condemned the ad- 
ministration for vacillation and bluster and 
implied that, to him, the offshore islands 
did not seem worth defending. 

The expected crisis never came, although 
Secretary Dulles’ “brink of war” policy prob- 
ably had little effect in preventing it. Prob- 
ably more important was a presumable de- 
sire on the part of the Communists not to 
be caught in a warlike posture at the open- 
ing of the Bandung Conference. The opti- 
mum fightmg season passed away fairly 
peacefully at any rate. 

During 1955 the Communists inaugurated 
a greatly intensified propaganda campaign, 
which still continues, aimed at persuading 
Nationalist officers to defect to the New 
China. In January of this year Chou En-lai, 
in the course of a major speech, promised 
individual Kuomintang members amnesty 
and jobs if they returned to the mainland; 
he did not, of course, guarantee them the 
right to return to Formosa if they chose. 
This sort of appeal is likely to be increasingly 
effective on Formosa, 

This does not necessarily mean that the 
Communists have given up all hope of liber- 
ating Formosa, let alone the offshore islands, 
by force. When India’s Krishna Menon 
came to Washington in October 1955, he 
warned Dulles that the Communists intended 
the existing unofficial cease fire in the For- 
mosa Strait to be only temporary. Under 
these circumstances the administration ap- 
parently considered it wisest to continue its 
policy of forbidding any major Nationalist 
assault on the mainland and keeping Na- 
tionalist military action of any kind within 
rather strict limits. In December 1955, the 
Nationalist commander on Quemoy com- 
plained that the United States had forbidden 
him to fire his artillery at Communist work 
parties building a causeway from the main- 
land to a small island near Quemoy. 

The Chinese Nationalists for many years 
have appeared to share with the lemmings 
a strange tendency to commit actions likely 
to lead to their own destruction. Last De- 
cember they vetoed the admission of the ad- 
mittedly farcical state of Outer Mongolia to 
the United Nations and thereby nearly 
wrecked the “package deal” for the admis- 
sion of new members, both slave and free. 
This action, which annoyed many members 
of the U. N., has made the admission of the 
Communist regime to at least the General 
Assembly a not improbable feature of the 
next session of the United Nations. 

Sir Anthony Eden, when he visited Wash- 
ington in January of this year, recommended 
that the Nationalists be persuaded to evacu- 
ate the offshore islands. To this Mr. Eisen- 
hower replied that the Nationalists seemed 
determined to fight, and he gave no indica- 
tion that he saw any way of overruling them. 
There the matter was dropped, but it is clear 
that ahy American support for a Nationalist 
defense of the offshore islands would be ex- 
tremely unpopular in Europe, to say nothing 
of Asia. Diplomatically, affairs seem to have 
reached a stalemate. 

Not so militarily, however. Early in Janu- 
ary, artillery of the People’s Liberation Army 
began shelling Quemoy, and on January 19 
more shells fell there than on any day since 
September 1954. It is possible that the en- 
tire problem of the offshore islands may 
soon have to be viewed in the light of the 
principle, inter arma silent leges. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to understand the mili- 
tary factors which would be involved in a de- 
fense of the islands. 

It-is worth noting that no power, even 
the United States, is obligated to come to the 
aid of the Nationalists if the offshore islands 
are attacked. The SEATO pact does not 
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cover them any more than it covers For- 
mosa itself, or for that matter, Hong Kong. 
The United States is the only nation with 
any sort of military commitments to the Na- 
tionalists, and, as we have seen, the defense 
of the offshore islands, as distinct from that 
of Formosa and the Pescadores, is left en- 
tirely to the discretion of the President. 

Although monsoon winds make amphib- 
ious operations in the South China Sea dif- 
ficult in the summer and fall, and although 
the spring is the best season for such opera- 
tions, the offshore islands (except perhaps 
for the Matsus) are so close to the mainland 
that amphibious operations could probably 
be mounted against them at any time of the 
year. They are also so close that ships of the 
Seventh Fleet would be unable to operate in 
the waters which separate them from the 
mainland. 

The offshore islands have undoubtedly 
been useful to the Nationalists as guerrilla 
bases, intelligence and patrol centers, block- 
ade bases, radar stations, and the like. Their 
blockade of the mainland, however, is not 
very effective, and in the opinion of at least 
some competent military observers the value 
of the islands as bases for an invasion of the 
mainland is slight. Even if it were not, to 
retain the islands at considerable cost on the 
very doubtful assumption that the National- 
ists may some day be able to attempt an 
invasion of the mainland, would be a gamble 
with few parallels in modern times. The 
British, for example, made no serious at- 
tempt to hold the Channel Islands after the 
German conquest of France in 1940. Finally, 
there is the problem of Nationalist morale, 
which is often alleged to be a growth so 
tender that it would be ruined by an evacu- 
ation of the offshore islands. Against this 
view it can be maintained that if a man sees 
that he is bound to be thrown out of a 
barroom after announcing that he can lick 
any man in the house, his morale, prestige, 
and physique are likely to suffer less dam- 
age if he walks out under his own power than 
if he waits to feel the bouncer’s hand on his 
collar, 

The important question remains, Is the 
loss of the islands by the Nationalists in- 
evitable, and if so how soon is it likely to 
occur? Any answer to this question must 
be based on some view of the Communist 
military buildup on the mainland opposite 
the islands. 

This buildup has been proceeding at a 
steady but not very rapid rate for the past 
few years. The main controlling factor is 
geography; Fukien is a rugged province al- 
most isolated from the rest of China by 
mountains. Most heavy equipment brought 
in from outside must therefore arrive by 
boat, and Nationalist control of Quemoy has 
denied the Communists the full use of the 
port of Amoy. Clearly, if Amoy were con- 
nected with the rail system of continental 
China the buildup could be greatly accel- 
erated. This idea occurred to someone in 
Peking some time ago, and work gangs are 
now constructing a line southward from 
the Hangchow-Nanchang railway through 
the mountains, with Amoy as its main des- 
tination; apparently a branch will also be 
built to Foochow. This railway is expected 
to be completed before the end of 1956. 

The Communists have also been busily 
building airfields near the coast. There are 
about half a dozen within jet fighter range of 
Quemoy, and another half dozen within 
range of the Matsus. About half these fields 
are presently in use, but only to a limited 
extent. The Communists still keep the bulk 
of their formidable air strength based in the 
vicinity of Shanghai and Canton, but they 
could easily occupy the Fukien fields in force 
once they are supplied with fuel dumps, 
hangars, and the other essentials. 

At the same time the Communists have 
been digging gun emplacements, of. which 
the Nationalists estimate there are about 
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700 near Quemoy, 300 of them occupied. 
There are about a quarter of million ground 
troops in the coastal region opposite the 
offshore islands. 

By any possible standard the Communist 
already dispose of vastly superior force, and 
there are military observers who believe that 
the offshore islands would be doing well 
to hold out a week if they were attacked in 
earnest. After the railway to Amoy is com- 
pleted and the Communists have had time 
to bring in more troops and materiel, the 
disparity in strength will grow even more 
overwhelming. The Communists could al- 
most certainly take the islands now, and 
could take them still more easily in the 
spring of 1957—-which, if a prediction has to 
be made, looks like the most probable time 
for an all-out attack—if they were willing 
to risk the consequences. What might these 
consequences be? 

One would probably be a sharp decline in 
whatever chance the Communists may actu- 
ally have of admission to the United Na- 
tions, if the ‘attack occurred before their 
admission. Although it is true that most 
member governments of the United Nations 
regard the offshore islands as logically and 
rightfully belonging to the mainland of 
China, they would be upset by a Commu- 
nist attempt to solve this ticklish problem 
by force. Difficult as it is to know how 
much importance the Chinese Communists 
actually attach to their admission to the 
United Nations, it is clear that they seldom 
calculate comparative advantage and dis- 
advantage in precisely the same way that a 
more rational government would. 

Another possible consequence would be 
active American support for the National- 
ists, possibly including bombing of Com- 
munist installations on the mainland. 
Would an attack on the offshore islands 
actually bring on this measure of “gradu- 
ated deterrence”? The regime in Peking 
can hardly blamed for not knowing the 
answer to this question. Neither, appar- 
ently, does the one in Washington. 

The more one studies the problem posed 
by the offshore islands, the more desirable 
it appears for the Chinese Nationalists to 
evacuate them while they still can. An 
evacuation. similar to that of the Tachens 
a year ago is still a military possibility to- 
day, but it may not be one much longer. 
In the not too distant future the National- 
ist garrisons may be left with only the choice 
between surrender and annihilation, with- 
out the option of retreat. If these troops 
are lost it will be a serious blow to the de- 
fense of Formosa, where they are badly 
needed against an eventual Communist 
attack. 

The difficulty, of course, is that the Na- 
tionalists refuse to evacuate the islands. 
The main reasons for this are probably the 
value which they attach to them as a sym- 
bol of their mythical future return to the 
mainland, and the feeling that their pres- 
tige in the world a large and among the over- 
seas Chinese in particular is now so low that 
to yield an inch would be to lose face irre- 
trievably. Parenthetically, it might be 
pointed out that Nationalist prestige prob- 
ably would not stand so low if the Kuomin- 
tang did not insist on alienating its most 
honest and effective supporters. Early in 
1954, the able and respected governor of 
Formosa, K. C. Wu, went into’an exile from 
which he accused the Nationalists of turn- 
ing Formosa into a police state. Within 
the past few months the honorable and 
capable General Sun Li-jen has been dis- 
graced on trumped-up charges of harboring 
Communist agents, but in reality for taking 
a cool and realistic view of the chances of 
a Nationalist return to the mainland. 

Given the mainland neurosis from which 
the Nationalists suffer, and their consequent 
determination not to abandon the offshore 
islands, it might be argued that the thing to 
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do is to bring about a cease-fire in the For- 
mosa Strait so that the whole question may 
be settled through negotiation rather than 
by force. But this approach, which has been 
tried by the administration, is completely 
unacceptable to both parties to the dispute. 

There seems to be only one way in which 
we might save the Nationalists from the 
consequences of their own folly, as we failed 
to do on the mainland from 1945 to 1949. 
We could, and should, insist that they 
promptly evacuate all their military and 
civilian personnel from the offshore islands 
and bring them to Formosa. We should re- 
tain our presently existing ban on offensive 
action by the Nationalists against the main- 
land. If these demands are complied with, 
we should continue substantial military and 
economic aid to Formosa. 
cut off all aid to the Nationalist garrisons 
on the offshore islands, reduce our aid to 
Formosa to the minimum necessary amount 
to prevent internal collapse (thereby releas- 
ing funds to other countries which have at 
least as great a need for them, such as India), 
and specifically reserve the right to recon- 
sider our stand on the admission of Commu- 
nist China to the United Nations. Such a 
step, which would, of course, provoke the 
most heart-rending wails on Formosa and on 
Capitol Hill, seems to be the only sensible 
one to take in a situation which has grown 
so complicated that it would be best to admit 
frustration and make a clean start in our 
policy toward the offshore islands. 


Finally, what of the argument that we 
must make a sand somewhere in Asia, so 
as not to be nibbled to death? There is 
much to be said for this point of view, but 
it so happens that Korea was the logical 
place to make a stand. The Truman ad- 
ministration nearly lost sight of this fact 
when it allowed Soviet peace feelers and 
neutralist pressure to distract it from the 
task of crushing the Chinese forces in Korea 
in the spring of 1951. But what it had al- 
ready done in Korea was being denounced 
by its opponents as Truman’s War, and it 
was Mr. Eisenhower, not Mr. Truman, who 
promised and delivered a truce agreement 
which was in effect a defeat for the United 
States and the United Nations. The next 
choice for a place in which to make a stand 
would be Formosa, which is reasonably de- 
fensible. Indochina would be very difficult, 
and the offshore islands next to impossible. 
If we fight for them, we are likely to be 
drawn into direct participation, on an in- 
creasing scale, in the war between the Chi- 
nese Nationalists and the Communists. 
While this would suit Chiang Kai-shek very 
well, it would not serve the long-term in- 
terests of those who have first claim upon 
our Government’s consideration, the people 
of the United States. 


Let’s Keep the Railroads Ready 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 23, 1956 \ 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, last 
evening it was my pleasure to hear one 
of the great speeches—perhaps the best 
that I have heard in the city of Wash- 
ington during the last few years. It was 
delivered by W. P. Kennedy, president 
of Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
the first time I understand one of the 
trainmen was ever invited to speak at a 
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railroad meeting and be the main speak- 
er. It was an outstanding speech, en- 
titled “Let’s Keep the Railroads Ready.” 
I inquired of the Printing Office what it 
would cost to have the address printed, 
and learned that the cost to have it 
printed would be $280. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed, b2- 
cause I believe it will be found to be 
very worthy reading by every Member 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Let’s KEEP THE RAILROADS READY 


(An address by W. P. Kennedy, president, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, de- 
livered at the ninth annual dinner of thé 
Federation for Railway Progress, March 22, 
1956, Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C.) 


Federation for Railway Progress—a good 
name and a most ambitious goal. It’s about 
time for progress—real progress on and for 
the railroads of the Nation. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainme?, 
the organization which I have the honor tO 
represent, consists of employees operating 
the trains over the road and in the yards 
of the railroads. It has always favored prog~ 
ress in services, in employment, and in work- 
ing conditions. 

Now in our 73d year, we are justly proud 
of our achievements thus far, and we 1 
hopefully and confidently to the future. 

I believe that this is the first time i” 
railroad history when the head of a labor 
organization has been selected as the prin“ 
cipal speaker at an affair such as this—* 
national gathering jointly patronized and 
sponsored by railroad companies, railro 
employces, railroad suppliers, and railro 
users. 


I am deeply honored. . 

I understand that the heads of all rail- 
way labor organizations are either present 
or represented here tonight. I feel that I 
have been asked to speak merely as Oe 
who is representative of this entire group of 
outstanding men, and I am confident that 
what I have to say here exemplifies the atti- 
tude and the thinking of all of us within 
that group. 

I think my selection as a speaker her 
indicates at least two important things— 


. First, the changing nature of the probl 


with which we are faced. For the be 

part of three-quarters of a century, 

problems on the railroads have been thoss 
largely within the industry. We have b4 
men and management pitted against each 
other. While we still have those probl 

and probably always will, in recent y 

there has been a growing importan 
increased urgency—in problems which bes 
directly upon the welfare and the futw™ 
of the entire railroad industry, where ar 
agement, employees, and suppliers, are 
affected alike and in much the same W®Y" 
And, second, I believe, at least I like to A 
that my appearance here indicates confi- 
dence in both the ability and the respons! 
bility of labor to function as a full partne 
in the solution of industrywide problems- t 


Trouble, apprehension, danger, are gt 
forces toward unity and cohesion. Thos? 
who have common cause are inclined $) 
forget their differences and unite for mut 

benefit. It may be that the growing 5 o 
clouds on the railroad front are having ew 
such effect. At least, we now have 4 2 an 
solidarity within the railroad industry wh! ci 
is without precedent. In labor, nearly *a 
the brotherhoods have followed the exampl 


.of the A, F. of L. and CIO, and have jonas 


Rage! 


in 


together in common congress—The 
Labor Executives’ Association. The 
railroad companies are now unanimous 
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their participation in the Association of 
American Railroads and the regional or- 
ganizations, and the smaller lines support 
the American Short Line Railroad Associa- 


The railway suppliers have reor- 


Banized into the Railway Progress Institute. 
And all segments of the industry support 
this federation—our host here this evening. 
addition to this physical evidence of 
Unity, we find a new spirit of consultation 
and cooperation between these various seg- 
Parkas Increased effectiveness will surely 
Ww. 
gw are indeed honored by the presence 
ere this evening of so many men of gov- 
ernment—leaders all in your respective 
fields, Members of Congress—Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, Members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and of other important 
he trative agencies. Your presence 
re is heart-warming. Your sincere in- 
t in the problems of transportation in 
8eneral, and the railroads in particular, is 
fla Proper and commendable. We are 
ttered that you break bread with us and 
are willing to listen to us tell our story. 
vi I sincerely hope that my remarks may be 

Cnstructive and of some value to you in 
your day-to-day deliberations. 
gi my discourse, I will endeavor—first, to 

ve you the highlights of some of the things 
r have happened and are happening in 
dipo portation; second, to outline the many 

aieia and often inconsistent roles played 
bra vernment in the field of transportation; 
thas third, to respectfully suggest some 
rs which should be done to make your 
ae railroads a stronger, more efficient, 
better servant of the American people. 

th ny interesting and truly important 
k ings are going on in our business. Me- 

a cal and physical changes in the means 
ang ee of transportation are dramatic, 
in eir economic effects are of far-reach- 

8 importance. 
tity ntly, I accepted an invitation to tes- 
on Sanan a joint congressional committee 
a tomation in the transportation in- 

Thy" It was, indeed, a timely subject. 
of Sadia security and future welfare 
avility Feta tA depend largely upon our 

fully and wisely utilize the scien- 

a evelations, 

tions tion, using the scientific inven- 
ments ping often reduce manpower require- 
of Workers. Sunes in skills and location 
Stabili - c nges may affect the 
quicky. aot employment, if we do not act 
vate ka prudently in formulating pri- 
Specific 1 public policies to deal with the 
Lapo, CCal problems as they arise. 
all work management and government must 
tomati together to make certain that au- 
t on will be a st 

Urbing os & stabilizing, and not a dis- 

Railroa ement in our economy. 
ing ds, like others in industry, are tak- 
tron 1¥8ntage of th : 

ONics By e developments in elec- 
the han Ali applying them to good use in 
tion y ng of cars in freight classifica- 
reason ta ect the larger terminals. There is 
incr pect that type of automation to 

Within Pidy on the major railroads. 
the steam 1 few A yours, we have watched 

Ocomotives give wa - 
more ed diesel ta abe y to the high 
the < drafting boards are now filled with 

Primary bl 
Power ue prints of future motive 
Over eich will be as big an improvement 
e 
as the diesel-electric locomotive of today 
fart of a few engine was over the old ox- 
reactors can ii Rag he As soon as mobile 
Use on wheels sa > actorily developed for 
time of » and I’m sure within the life- 
Bo by, ae of us, we will watch the trains 

I ered by atomic locomotives. 
tig, ™ Particul. 

on of thet arly pleased to note the ac- 
the Movement w1 railroads in developing 
` of speviain highway truck trailers in 

iggy back pie equipped cars. This new 
cessful from th ce seems to have been suc- 

e start, It will not only in- 
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crease railroad business, but will do much 


to relieve highway and street congestion. I_ 


am confident that progressive-minded rail- 
road management will expand this new sery- 
ice as rapidly as possible. 

Literally hundreds of other scientific de- 
velopments have been applied upon the 
railroads—perhaps less spectacular than 
some others—but effective in bringing bet- 
ter, cheaper znd safer service. 

Of course, the railroads are not alone in 
this field. Airplanes, which were the marvel 
of World War II, are already obsolete and 
we are entering the age of jet propulsion with 
real possibility of vertical take-off and land- 
ing. The automotive industry is in the 
vanguard of this parade. We are watching 
a race between the autotive engineers and 
the highway engineers. Highways are laid, 
horsepower and speed go up, and highways 
become obsolete. Highways are relaid, and 
the same thing happens again. Uncon- 
trolled horsepower, as a factor in highway 
obsolescence and traffic accidents, has been 
completely ignored. Trucks have also been 
mechanically improved. Increased horse- 
power, improved tires, diesel truck motors, 
use of lightweight metals, and further de- 
velopment of semitrailers and tandem-axle 
equipment have literally converted many 
trucks into rubber-tired boxcars engaged in 
service from ocean to ocean, and from border 
to border, cruising the highways at breath- 
taking speeds. 

The diesel motor has also revolutionized 
transportation on the rivers and other inland 
waterways, moving tremendous tonnage at 
very low cost. 

In 1 or 2 places even belt-conveyor com- 
panies, in no position to render a really 
public service, are demanding the right of 
eminent domain. Governor Chandler, of 
Kentucky, is to be commended for his recent 
veto of a bill which would have extended 
that public power for purely private gain. 

We, in the labor unions of the railroad 
industry, welcome the application of science 
to our problems, for there is the hope of 
lifting burdensome and hazardous toil, and 
providing that level of good living which a 
full-employment economy should make 
possible. 

We did not like the old link-and-pin 
method of holding cars together in trains 
of years ago. That method was dangerous, 
uncertain, and limited. We hailed the auto- 
matic coupler as a savior of life and limb 
and a great boon to better and more busi- 
ness. The automatic train brakes brought 
forth additional safety and more business. 
We have every reason to look forward to the 
future with increased automation for more 
safety and more business as we have further 
improvements in the handling of cars and 
the making up and breaking up of trains in 
the terminals, and freight trains that can 
be handled expeditiously between the 


terminals. . 
Of course, we will be sitting across from 


management at a conference table with our 
ideas as to what methods and procedures 
should be used to safeguard the workers 
from accidents, reduction of income, and 
possible loss of employment. 

We are at the threshold of a new era in 
passenger-train services. Remarkable im- 
provements have been made in sleeping cars 
and coaches of passenger trains. The trav- 
eler can now ride in a luxury unknown to 
kings a century ago. 

The American version of the Talgo-type 
train, train X, and the aerotrains foreshadow 
the resurgence of railroad competition for 
passenger business. 

The railroads serving the congested in- 
dustrial areas have a wonderful opportu- 
nity. to serve the public by coordinating 
commuter trains with the in-city transpor- 
tation lines, thus eliminating a great deal of 
the rush-hour traffic congestion on the high- 
ways and city streets. 
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It was only a few years ago that efforts 
were made to abandon the South Station 
at Boston, along with the greater portion 
of the Old Colonly Railroads. The manage- 
ment was preyailed upon to keep both the 
station and the Old Colony in operation. 
Commuter parking places were provided 
along the tracks near suburban station stops 
and the commuters patronized the modern- 
ized services by the thousands. What was 
done in that area can be duplicated in other 
similar areas with the same or even better 


Tesults. 


There is every reason to believe that the 
new type trains can be used to good ad- 
vantage in service between the larger cities, 
such as between Chicago and Detroit, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Louisville, and the Twin 
Cities. 

The drive for a larger share of the pas- 
senger business will be aided tremendously 
by the traffic congestion and hazards on the 
highways and streets. The public is due 
for a rude awakening from the current high- 
way program. The people have been sold 
on the program as a means of reducing traf- 
fic congestion, yet the money is being spent, 
not in the towns and metropolitan areas 
where congestion occurs, bute out on the 
intercity turnpikes where there is no real 
congestion. Furthermore, Congress does not 
seem to have the fortitude to keep the truck 
in its proper place. Operating over the new 
turnpikes at bargain rates with little real 
control of size, trucks will get bigger and 
bigger, and there will be more and more of 
them. The ordinary motorist will again be 
driven from the highways, while fast, safe, 
comfortable, and convenient passenger- 
train service comes back into its own. 

There will be some who will hold high 
that inflated passenger-deficit figure, and 
cry out that it can’t be done, I say it can 
be done, and at a profit. Mr. E. B. Padrick, 
chairman of the Trans-Continental & West- 
ern Passenger Associations, talked sense in 
his address before the Traffic Club of Min- 
neapolis, when he said, “I do not consider 
passenger traffic to be a deficit operation.” 
I am of the same opinion. No railroad man 
will contend that if all of the passenger 
trains had been discontinued, the railroads 
last year would have had $669 million more 
in profit. It might be well for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to revise its 
methods of allocating expenses as between 
freight and passenger operations. 

Scientific advancement has helped to bring 
about another development which needs at- 
tention. We now have several distressed 
areas where there is an excess of unemploy- 
ment. These areas offer an example of what 
can happen when we fail to act quickly and 
wisely in localities where workers are un- 
employed for various reasons, 

At the same time, there are certain other 
areas where the railroads are obliged to 
work short-handed, or to hire and train new 
employees. Sometimes these opposite con- - 
ditions occur on the same railroad. It 
seems logical that the unemployed, experi- 
enced worker, already in the industry, 
should be utilized during his employable 
years before hiring and training new men, 
This is only one of the many instances where 
the establishment of reasonable policies to 
protect workers displaced by change or by 
improved production methods can be of 
untold value in keeping employment stable. 
In such situations, it may be found neces- 
sary to transfer workers from one State to 
another, as well as from 1 community to 
another, 

We have found instances where experi- 
enced, displaced workers were available and 
were needed on other railroads, but were not 
employed due to unreasonably low age limits. 

We are recommending that such age limits 
be waived or eliminated entirely in instances 
where experienced displaced workers are 
available. 
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We are convinced that the industry will 
profit by making use of such workers. 

I said there were economic effects flowing 
from these scientific developments which 
are of far-reaching importance. I pointed 
out the new solidarity within the railroad 
industry—a unity which results from com- 
mon concern for the very survival of the 
railroads as instruments of private competi- 
tive enterprise. 

Remember, the United States is the last 
Nation on the face of the earth where all 
railway transportation is the subject of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Why should there be such concern about 
the railroads? Why should an industry— 
once held by the courts and Congress to be 
such a monopoly as to warrant Government 
control of rates and service—an industry 
which still is the backbone of our trans- 
portation system—an industry absolutely 
essential to the national defense and the 
national economy—why should such an in- 
dustry be talking now about survival? 
What has happened to produce such an ef- 
fect as to drive these several factions to- 
gether for their common good? 

The opening sentence of a recent report 
to the President says (and I quote) “Within 
the short span of one generation, this 
country has witnessed a transportation 
revolution.” i 

A look at the record provides ample proof 
of that statement, and we may say in reply 
“So what!” a mere revolution in transporta- 
tion would not, in and of itself, be cause for 
alarm.: We are accustomed to revolutionary 
change. 

But in transportation, the changes which 
have occurred—physical, scientific, and eco- 
nomic—have not been accompanied by nec- 
essary and proper changes in the relation- 
ship of Government to transportation. 
Changes in regulations, in controls, in pro- 
motion, and in subsidies, which should have 
been made to keep pace with these scientific 
and economic developments have not been 
made. The influence of Government has 
been allowed, largely by default, to apply 
in such a way as to create an imbalance be- 
tween the several modes of transportation— 
an imbalance which is unhealthy and un- 
economic. The regulated monopoly of 50 
years ago, together with all its economic ad- 
vantages, has vanished. The traffic den- 
sity—the volume—of public carriers has 
been diluted—divided between many car- 
riers which are supported and encouraged 
by Government. While the total volume of 
business has multiplied, this thinning out 
action has operated in such a way as to de- 
prive the public of many advantages which 
would otherwise be available. 

This shifting process between different 
types ef carriers has gone further than most 
of us realize. For example, in highway 
transportation, when the revenues of all 
intercity motor carriers are taken into ac- 
count—that is, those who are exempt from 
ICC control as well as the regulated truck- 
ers—their aggregate income is estimated at 
#14,651,000,000. This compares with $8,538,- 
000,C00 total freight revenue of all the rail- 
roads. 

The railroads have been unable, because 
of the law and the interpretations of the 
ICC, to adjust their rate structure to 
the realities of competition. In 1955, truck 
revenue per ton-mile averaged more than 
four times the average ton-mile revenue of 
the railroads. The total amount the ship- 
pers paid the trucks was half again as much 
as they paid the railroads. Yet the rail- 
roads handled 2%4 times the ton-miles of 
traffic. Largely because of these artificial 
rate conditions, the high-cost carrier—the 
truck—is gaining, and the low-cost car- 
rier—the railroad—is still slipping. 

Of course, we have fine transportation in 
America, perhaps better than in any other 
country. We, likewise, have many other 
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things superior to other countries. But that 


-is not the point. If sound basic principles 


are adhered to by Government in the whole 
broad field of transportation, if the natural 
laws of economics are given free play with- 
out bias or favoritism, the American peo- 
ple will receive vastly better transportation 
at a fraction of the cost they are now obliged 
to pay. 

What is the role of Government in the field 
of transportation? We find substantial and 
often controlling influence by Government 
acting in at least four separate capacities. 
We have the United States first as defender 
of the Nation directly dependent upon trans- 
portation as a first line of defense; second, 
as a buyer of transportation, the world’s 
largest shipper of freight; third, as a pro- 
vider of transportation facilities, giving 
away or selling their use in the channels of 
commerce; and finally, as a regulator of 
transportation—the referee between shippers 
and carriers and between various classes and 
kinds of carriers. In these several capaci- 
ties, the action of Government is unrelated, 
uncoordinated, and often brutally incon- 
sistent. 

Great buckets of bunk are being psddled 
about the importance of highways and the 
obsolescence of railroads in the national de- 
fense. This is being done as a means of 
channeling highway money into turnpikes 
where it is not needed, instead of into cities 
and towns and farm roads where it is needed. 
I wish I had time to give you all of the an- 
swers. We should have learned a lesson 
from Hitler. He developed his autobahn and 
neglected his railroads—and lost a war. The 
North Koreans rebuilt bombed-out railroads 
overnight, but gave up trying emergency 
rebuilding of highways. We talk about 
building highways to accommodate tanks. 
A set of tank treads costs about.$4,000 and 
is good for about 1,000 miles, That makes 
$4 per mile for treads alone. A tank that 
wears out its treads in getting to a battle is 
of no value in a battle. Tanks must be 
hauled to the theater of action by railroad. 
Once in action, tanks do not need roads of 
any kind. The railroads are vital to our 
national defense in elther an onshore or 
offshore war. 

There can be no doubt whatsoever about 
that statement. 

Yet, the Federal Government goes right on 
in other fields and conducts activities which 
impair, if they do not imperil, the ability 
of the railroads to perform that task. It’s 
nobody’s job to look out for the interest of 
the national defense in railroad capacity 
and readiness. 

Then we have government as a shipper— 
a user of transportation facilities. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States is today and 
has been since before World War II the 
biggest shipper in America. And what are 
its policies as a shipper? For the most part, 
they are consistently inconsistent. It uses 
its economic power to apply pressure in 
such a way as to shame any commercial 
shipper. In transportation an industry 
where rates are supposed to be stable and 
where all shippers are supposed to be treated 
alike, Government adheres strictly to an 
auction-block traffic policy. When service 
is remotely comparable, it stimulates rate 
cutting and the lowest bidder, by whatever 
means of transport, gets the business. This 
philosophy is applied even in the movement 
of dangerous explosives. Thousands of tons 
of these dangerous commodities, because of 
a few cents’ difference in rates, are shipped 
by truck over the public highways and streets 
of the Nation. TNT on Main Street is an 
everyday occurrence. Government plays one 
form of transportation against another in 
cutthroat practices despite the noble man- 
date to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to preserve sound economic conditions 
between and among the several forms of 
transportation. This is done to save money 
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for the Government. This is so as to the 
bulk of its freight shipments, but not so 
when it comes to mail. 

Literally hundreds of passenger trains have 


been pulled off and their equipment junked 


and thus lost forever to the defense plant 
because the mail has been taken away and 
awarded to trucks. Trucks are obliged to 


` bid against each other as contract carriers, 


and I am told a very large number of suc- 
cessful bidders have gone broke in their bar- 
gain services to the Government. But worse 
than that is the policy of the Post Office De- 
partment in the handling of airmail, Mail 
which it ships by rail is handled at a profit 
to the Government, and mail by air at a 
tremendous loss. Yet, despite this loss, the 
Post Office Department is engaging in an 
experiment—an experiment which it has 
been carrying on for nearly 2 years—ship- 
ping 3-cent mail between important termi- 
nals by air. The courts have held that, while 
there is no statutory sanction, these ship- 
ments will not be prevented as an experi- 
ment. Mind you, this action is absolutely 
illegal, except as an experiment. I believe 
Senator JOHNSTON is justified in his pro- 
posal to investigate this unusual course of 
action. In this respect, Congress should not 
abdicate to the Postmaster General. 

And then we have government as a pro- 
vider of transportation, both at the national, 
State, and local levels. In this activity, its 
spending is tremendous. 

First, we have waterways, both inland and 
intercoastal. Literally millions haye been 
poured into these transport facilities over 
the years to make them available for use bY 
private business for private profit or gain, 
with no serious thought to recovering for 
all of the people the money thus spent for 
the use and profit of some of the people. BY 
what legerdemain is money spent for water- 
ways different from money spent on any 
other facility? Certainly the use of these 
waterways is given away or sold by Govern- 
ment at less than cost. 

Then we have airports and airway facili- 
ties. Expenditures in this field are sup- 
posed to be justified as a means of promot- 
ing a new and useful industry. But how 
long is the promotion to continue? In 1954, 
the passenger revenues of only the scheduled 
domestic airlines far exceeded the total 
passenger revenues of all the railroads, $906 
million versus $767 million. Certainly these 
carriers have now come of age and sho 
now be relied upon to stand on their ow? 
feet. Yet, States and municipalities join 
with the Federal Government in racing tO 
extend the use of airports and navigation 
services provided by the taxpayers (including 
the railroads) with no serious effort to Ob- 
tain adequate or fair return or rental. 

And last, but certainly not least, we have — 
the State and local units of government now 
joined by the Federal Government in fur- 
nishing highway facilities provided at tre- 
mendous cost. We have a vague idea that 
highways should be paid for by those WBO 
benefit from them, but general understand- 
ing as to who should pay how much is cer- 
tainly lacking, with very little real effort 
to find the answer. When the House Ways 
and Means Committee only a few days 489 
considered the Boggs bill, it knew it had ® 
hore and rabbit stem when both automobiles 
and big trucks are taxed on gasoline an 
rubber at identical rates per gallon and pe 
pound. It admitted the fairness of a differ- 
ential between big trucks and automobiles, 
but took no effective steps to find out what 
it should be. In its haste to pass a bill 59 
billions may be spent, it inserted only ê 
token charge on trucks weighing more t 
13 tons. 

For the most part, no distinction is made 
between ordinary use and commercial use of 
the highways. You would not think of 
charging a man a fee for walking into th? 
post office to mail a letter or buy a stamp. 
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But if Joe Doaks wanted to set up a cigar 
stand in the post office lobby to make him- 
Self some money, you would expect Joe to 
pay a little rent. 

It is the same with public highways. Cer- 
tainly those who use public highways as a 
Place of business—those who sell highway 
use for profit, should be obliged to pay a 
little extra for that privilege. 

We like to think of America as a land of 
private enterprise. I wonder who is kidding 
who. There could be no such thing as an 
automotive industry without our vast sys- 
tem of highways provided by the public. 
If the Government is to engage as exten- 
Sively as it does in the business of providing 
4nd selling the use of facilities for highway 
transportation—and that in competition 
with true private enterprise—it certainly 
should not sell that use at less than cost. 

So you see we have Government by far 
the biggest factor in the provision of trans- 
Portation facilities, highways, waterways, 
- and airways. Invariably their use is sold 
at less than cost. What a tribute it is to 
the railroads that they have been able to 
exist in competition with these overwhelm- 
ing subsidies. 

These subsidies are aggravated by the 
States and local units of goverment. Only 
the railroads and pipelines, because they are 
Owners instead of tenants, are obliged to 
pay taxes upon the right-of-way they use. 
No other form of transportation makes any 
Material tax contribution to the general ex- 
ee of State and local government. and in 

y, 
United States, the railroads are the princi- 
i pal source of tax support. 

‘ And then we have Government as the 
egulator of transportation—that is, as the 
gulator of part of the transportation carried 
pa Our pattern of regulation has been al- 
Ra to grow like Topsy. The Interstate 
ommerce Commission has been handed an 
oe Ost impossible task. It has some power 
with Some of the transportation agencies, 
no power over others which are often in 
Position to exert controlling influence over 
Bo and service. The Civil Aeronautics 
ard has power over some but not all air 
eee who affect the business and revenue 
eae ail and highway carriers of passengers 

a mail. The Federal Power Commission 
the foe over gas pipelines, which affect 

usiness of coal carriers by rail and barge. 
ake ICC has power over all railroads, but only 
by Palos percent of the business carried on 
busin ck, and only a small fraction of. the 

Ww ess on inland waterways, 
its ith literally thousands of carriers under 
Priations it has woefully inadequate appro- 
A pitir and a completely inadequate staff. 
More ully small number of men makes no 
of 6 than a gesture at supervising the safety 

ee ttions of the carriers throughout the 
with 42, The Attorney General is charged 
Co Primary responsibility for defending the 
assigned P in court. That duty has been 
vision A all places—to the antitrust di- 
the prey that office. The basic philosophy of 
that of Len Division is often opposite to 

i e ICC. On many occasions when 
Genera, son is sued in court, the Attorney 
Co Promptly confesses error by the 
by its ecto the ieferrscinen ia must then, 

neys, r 
defend the bade y vene ánd attempt 


by faaan agricultural] commodities are moved 
Data » they are subject to ICC regulation 
ties ej Ped es When the same commodi- 
exempt. ved by truck, they are completely 
the wiles examples could be cited to show 
~ te Cay. character of the power to 
Ite pow which is exercised by Government. 
effectives to regulate is actually exercised 
roads y Over only one agency—the rail- 

course, the regulatory system 
erhauled and made complete and 
it should be repealed. 


Should be 
Oo 
"fective, or 


many school districts across the. 
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In view of these facts, what should Gov- 
ernment do? 

In the solution of these problems, at the 
very threshold is the proper approach. A 
fundamental mistake of Government has 
been its failure to consider and take into 
account all of transportation as an entity— 
instead of separately considering individual 
segments of the transportation system. With 
rare exceptions, the various means of trans- 
portation are treated individually with eyes 
tight shut to the inevitable interaction be- 
tween the various forms of transportation. 
In one sense, all carriers are competitive, and 
in another sense they complement each 
other. No important action can be taken as 
to one means of transportation without pro- 
ducing a reaction within, or upon, another. 

For example, Congress is about to appro- 
priate as much as all the money in circula- 
tion—more money than was used to fight 
all of World War I—to build a vast system 
of interstate highways—highways to be pri- 
marily and deliberately designed for the 
transcontinental transportation of freight by 
truck. Without going into the merits or de- 
merits of that action, I respectfully call at- 
tention to the fact, and to me it is an 
appalling fact, that this action is being taken 
without one moment’s consideration being 
given by any responsible agency of Govern- 
ment to the effect of those highways, and 
their use as freightways, upon the American 
railroads and upon the ability of those rail- 
roads to serve the needs of national defense 
and the general economy. We have this 
and other action by Congress and its agencies 
promoting and providing more and more 
transportation, while at the same moment 
we have the ICC working under orders of 
Congress to restrict entrance into the busi- 
ness of public transportation in order to 
prevent a surplus. There are many examples 
which could be cited of the blindness with 
which government so frequently approaches 
problems in transportation. 

So long as Government refuses to coor- 
dinate the several phases of its own interest 
in transportation as well as the interests of 
the American people—so long as the left 
hand knows not what the right hand does— 
there will be confusion, inconsistency, and 
economic waste, inexcusable waste, in the 
broad field of transportation. 

So the first and most fundamental thing 
I have to suggest is that every action by 
Government, in the field of transportation, 
to restrain, promote, or regulate any seg- 
ment of the transportation industry, that 
every action as a provider of additional trans- 
portation facilities, be fully and intelligently 
weighed to determine its consistency with 
our national transportation policy and its 
real effect upon all of the transportation 
system. 

The dictates of commonsense, the frank 
recognition of cause and effect in transpor- 
tation, require compliance with the sub- 
stance of this suggestion. No elaborate or 
profound action of Congress is necessary to 
put it into effect. A brief declaration of 
legislative and administrative policy, with 
the establishment of simple procedures, 
would be enough. 

I mentioned the impending highway pro- 
gram. The immediate expenditures would 
be more than the current value of all the 
railroads and railroad property in the United 
States. The additional expenditures by 
States and local government, contemplated 
in this program, would bring the total to 
about four times the amount that has been 
spent on all of th¢ railroads in all the his- 
tory of this country. 

I think you will admit that the economic 
wisdom of making those fabulous expendi- 
tures is at least debatable, although there 
seems to have been very little debate about it. 
These freightways will be operated in direct 
competition with the privately owned and 
operated railroads, The Government is go- 
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ing into business on a scale never heretofore 
contemplated—the business of providing and 
selling the use of transportation facilities. 
Motor carriers will buy the use of these 
freightways and will resell that use to their 
shippers. If we are to avoid nationalizing 
our transportation system, the Federal Goy- 
ernment must assume primary responsibility 
to see to it that the privilege of road use is 
not sold by any level of government at less 
than cost. This is particularly true as to 
those who use those highways for commercial 
purposes. To sell highway use for less than 
cost is to furnish subsidy to those who get 
the bargain—subsidy by government aiding 
motor carriers in their competition with pri- 
vately operated railroads. And the subsidy 
is just as real if it results from charging pri- 
vate automobiles a part of the cost that 
should be paid by trucks. 

From now on, the Federal Government 
must maintain a watchful eye on both the 
Federal revenues for highway use and the 
weight of Federal charges as they fall on 
individual users. In this connection, a de- 
plorable situation has come to light. There 
is a surprising lack of dependable informa- 
tion as to how costs should be allocated be- 
tween: the different classes of users. A road 
test to end all road tests is to be held in 
Illinois. In this elaborate test, there is not 
even an attempt to learn the cost of build- 
ing and maintaining a highway for auto- 
mobiles only. That information is necessary 
as a standard of comparison—a starting 
point for cost assignment. We're spending 
and collecting billions before we know the 
facts. With such a stake in the picture, the 
Federal Government cán well afford to, and 
should, spend what it takes to learn the 
truth about highway cost responsibility. 

Furthermore, Congress must exercise eter- 
nal vigilance to keep these highways from 
being destroyed. In 1954 one of the prin- 
cipal owners of a truck line ran for, and was 
elected, governor of one of our sparsely popu- 
lated Western States. He promptly jammed 
through’ the legislature a law permitting 
truck size and weight limitations among the 
highest in the land, and this in a State where 
the financial ability to build highways was 
at the opposite end of the scale. In State 
after State, after highways and bridges are 
built to given standards, weight limits have 
been raised to permit operation of trucks far 
in excess of highway capacity. Without the 
moral support of Congress, State legislators 
will be unable to stand up against political 
pressure to make trucks bigger and bigger. 
Profit is the motive, and highway destruc- 
tion is the result. 

I have a suggestion about freight rates that 
I believe to be practical and timely. I make 
it purely on my own responsibility. I am 
not at all certain that my colleagues agree 
with me or with the propriety of making 
this suggestion at this time. Much has been 
said about the so-called Cabinet Committee 
Report on Transport Policy and Organiza- 
tion and the pending bills to put it into ef- 
fect. Railway labor must oppose some and 
will support others of its recommendations, 
The report has brought to light the action of 
the ICC and its interpretations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act so as to deny the full, 
free play of competition between the various 
modes of transportation. Among other 
things—many other things—the report 
urges action by Congress to make it clear 
that whenever a carrier by one mode pro- 
poses reduced rates which do not discrim- 
inate and which yield revenue above cost, 
those rates may not be rejected merely be- 
cause they adversely affect the rates or earn- 
ings of a carrier by another mode. 

Now there’s an idea that I can buy. And 
one the great American public can buy. 
In fact, it’s an idea that everyone can and 
will support—everyone, that is, except those | 
who are afraid of competition, : 
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But there’s something else that seems ut- 
terly clear. This is the 22d day of March. 
It won't be long before adjournment, As 
practical men, we know if hearings are to be 
held upon the whole report and all of its 
many recommendations, there is grave doubt 
as to whether there is yet time for any eon- 
structive action to get through both Houses 
of Congress before adjournment. 


There is no reason that I can understand 
why this whole report must be handled in 
one package. It makes sense to me for the 
committees to bite off no more than they 
can chew. I hope the committees will give 
thought to a short bill dealing only with 
these umbrella rates—to quick and full 
hearings on that one measure, and action 
on it in both Houses this session. For- 
getting the selfish interests of the carriers 
that might be affected on either side of this 
action, it is high time that the shippers and 
consumers be given the consideration they 
deserve. If a railroad or a truckline or 4 
barge line can reduce rates and get more 
traffic without discriminating and can make 
money in the process, it should be allowed 
to do so. This is an election year. I think 
action on such a bill would be good politics 
for either party. 

As to the movement of these dangerous 
explosives over public highways, Congress 
should certainly investigate the facts and 
enact whatever requirements may be neces- 
sary to stop that practice, except in time of 
war, and to provide adequate safeguards 
and insurance to protect the public from 
the hazards connected with the movement 
of any and all dangerous commodities. Un- 
der the rules of the ICC, insurance pro- 
tection for the public required of trucks 
hauling groceries and of those hauling dyna- 
mite or gasoline is the same. My organiza- 
tion on two separate occasions has joined 
with others in petitioning the Commission 
for adequate insurance protection from these 
dangerous truckloads, but to no avail. 

In summary, I respectfully suggest that 
to bring real and lasting progress to the 
railroad industry and to transportation as an 
enterprise, in furtherance of the welfare of 
all the. people, these things should be done: 

1. Congress should stop pouring out addi- 
tional millions of public funds for the pro- 
vision of more facilities. for transportation 
until and unless it finds, through compe- 
tent authority, that such facilities are truly 
necessary and consistent with the real pub- 
lic interest. 

2. Congress should recognize that the 
United States and the several States are 
heavily engaged in the business of trans- 
portation through the provision of facilities 
for transportation and the gift or sale of 
their use. When such facilities are used in 
the channels of commerce, Congress and the 
States should stop selling that use at less 
than cost. 

3. In view of the gruesome toll of injury 
and death on the public highways and the 
frequency of fatal collisions at railway- 
highway crossings, Congress should recognize 
its responsibility for action to prevent mix- 
ing into the traffic stream, truckloads of dan- 
gerous explosives and other inherently dan- 
gerous commodities. Above all, it should, 
by appropriate action, prevent its own 
agency, the Defense Department, from ex- 
posing the public to such hazards as a ship- 
per of such commodities. 


4. As a gesture of fairness to the millions 
of hard-earned dollars invested in the rail- 
roads, to the million railroad employees, and 
their wives and families, and the millions 
of men and women dependent upon rail- 
road service, Congress should take prompt 
action to untie the hands of the railroads 
in their competitive struggle for survival. 
They should be allowed to defend them- 
selves. The law should be amended at this 
session of Congress so that any carrier which 
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ean reduce its rates, without discrimina- 
tion, and yet make money in the process, 
should have the full power to do so. 

5. We should never forget the lesson 
learned from the transportation muddle of 
World War I, with the Government in con- 
trol of the railroads, and the contrast of that 
dismal failure with the thrilling perferm- 
ance and magnificent record of these same 
railroads, and of the men and women who 
made that record possible, in World War II 
under private control. 

‘We know the tragedy and the heartbreak 
of those sickening words, “Too little, too 
late.” 

We must not close our eyes to the very real 
possibility of world war III, and the terrible 
implications of such a conflict. The day 
and the hour of its arrival, if it arrives, only 
God in his wisdom can foretell. 

In this age of electronic control and atomic 
power, the railroads of this country, more 
than ever before, are vital to—an indis- 
pensible part of—our nationwide mechanism 
for war. A few days—a few hours of time— 
precious time—may alter the course of des- 
tiny. 

We must keep the railroads ready. 

In time of peace, we must be prepared for 
war. 

Let it never be said that the Members of 
Congress have courted national suicide, 
through inaction, bias or partisanship, in 
weakening or dissipating the strength, the 
vitality, or-the readiness of the American 
railroads. 


Union Pension Funds and Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER - 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the New. 


York Times for March 15, 1956, contains 
the following interesting article con- 
cerning the suggestion by the New York 
State Division of Housing on the in- 
vestment of union pension funds in 
middle-income rental and cooperative 
housing: 


.PLAN SETS BILLION IN UNION Hovusinc— 


AGENCY To INVEST A POOLING OF PENSION 
FUNDS PROPOSED FOR MrIppLE-INCOME 
HOMES— HIGHER YIELD INDICATED—LEGISLA- 
TION To USE MONEY FOR COOPERATIVE PROJ- 
ECTS URGED IN REPORT TO STATE 


(By Charles Grutzner) 


The creation of a quasi-public financing 
institution, through which more than a bil- 
lion dollars of union pension funds might be 
invested in middle-income rental and co- 
operative housing, was proposed yesterday 
by State Housing Commissioner Joseph P, 
McMurray. 

His suggestion was advanced in a report 
to Governor Harriman on a year’s study of 
the State Division of Housing on the incen- 
tives and drawbacks of such investment of 
part of the vast funds held in trust for pen- 
sion payments. 

Commissioner McMurray said legislation 
could be adopted to create the lending 
agency, whose bonds would be bought by 
union pension funds, and to make invest- 
ment in housing easier and more attractive 
to pension funds trustees. 

The plan would work something like this: 

The corporation, which might take any of 
several forms, would be authorized by special 
legislation to invest in housing development 
mortgages up to 90 percent of the project 
cost. The corporation would not be a State 
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agency nor would it be subsidized by the 
State. It would be controlled, under limited 
States supervision, by the pension funds that 
would buy its bonds. 


OBJECTIVES IN UNITED INVESTING 


There are several advantages of such & 
pooling of pension fund investments over 
individual ventures by union pension funds 
into specific housing projects, according to 
Commissioner McMurray. 

The housing investment would become a 
full-time work of experts, leaving union 
officials free to carry on their primary labor 
responsibilities. Special legislation would 
remove the limitation under which pension 
funds may not now be invested in any mort- 
gage exceeding two-thirds the value of the 
project. Ninety-percent mortgages would 
make possible lower development costs, with 
resultant lower rents and higher profits to 
the pension funds on their investment,” Mr. 
McMurray said. : 

Mr. McMurray believes this would pro- 
duce more private construction of housing 
to rent at $18 to $22 a room and also more 
cooperatives at comparable costs. 

The new proposals are a followup on Mr. 
McMurray’s report of last January on mid- 
dle-income housing problems, in which he 
told the Governor that the greatest unmet 
need was apartments for the middle third 


_of the State’s families, having incomes from 


about $3,750 to $5,900 and able to afford 
monthly rents or carrying charges of $63 
to $99. 

In his new report, Mr. McMurray said there 
was at least $25 billion in pension fund re- 
serves, exclusive of Government pension 
funds, and that the reserves were increasing 
at the rate of $2,500,000,000 annually. About 
$10 billion of these reserves are held by in- 
surance companies and about $15 billion are 
in funds administered by unions or corpora- 
tions. 

The report concerns itself only with the 
$15 billion in self-administered or trust 
plans. Mr. McMurray estimated that an in- 
vestment of a tenth to a fifth of these funds 
in housing mortgage bonds would result in 
a tremendous construction program, 


GREATER USE IN THIS STATE 


Although such funds could be invested in 
similar housing ventures in several parts of 
the country, the largest programs would be 
expected in New York State. 

Types of investment held by pension funds 
now differ from fund tofund. Mr. McMurray 
noted that at the end of 1954 the Securities 
and Exchange Commission reported that self- 
administered funds on the average invested 
54 percent of their assets in corporate bonds, 
18 percent in Government bonds, and 18 
percent in common stocks. Of the rest, 
about 4 percent was in preferred stock, 
percent in cash, and 4 percent in other asset, 
including mortgages. 

A study of 1,024 self-administered pension 
funds, published recently by the State Bank- 
ing Department, showed an average return 
of 3.18 percent on all their investments. Mr- 
McMurray believes that mortgage invest- 
ments, through a quasi-public corporation, 
can bring a better yield and at the same time 
provide needed housing. 

Except for a limited amount of investment 
by trustees in conventional mortgages, there 
has been very little pension-fund financing 
of housing. 

The only examples in this State have been 
Electchester, a 2,225-unit development in 
Queens built in 1953-55 by local 3 of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers in conjunction with electrical con- 
tractors and Corlears Hook, in lower Man- 
hattan, with 1,668 apartments, opened last 
year under sponsorship of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. Both af? 
cooperatives and are not limited to union 
members, 
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Moscow and Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 1, 1956 


_Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished American, Lt. Gen. John W. 
O'Daniel, recently retired from active 
Service. It has just come to my atten- 
tion that General O'Daniel has assumed 
the post of chairman of the American 
Friends of Vietnam. Those who know 
General O'Daniel and his great work in 
Preserving the spark of freedom and na- 
tional independence in Vietnam, can 
Well understand his unselfish desire, 
even in retirement, to aid the cause to 
Which he gave so much in the past. The 
Washington Post and Times Herald, in 
today's issue, carried a most significant 
letter on the subject of Moscow and 

letnam, written by General O'Daniel. 
I sincerely hope that President Eisen- 

Ower and our policymakers will pay 
heed to the warnings raised by Gen- 
eral O'Daniel in his letter. Under 
Unanimous consent, I include it with 
my remarks: 

Moscow AND VIETNAM 


Soviet hypocrisy as the champion of anti- 
la Perialism is clearly evidenced by Moscow’s 
Pp Proposal for a new Geneva conference 
aris nam. In effect, the Moscow-Peiping 
tio hopes, through an all-Vietnamese elec- 
n, to destroy the independent state of the 
public of Vietnam, and transfer its in- 
mooitants to Communist bondage. The de- 
and for a new Geneva conference can only 
Co Viewed as another tactic in the overall 
Mmunist design for imperialist expansion. 
pubis by President Ngo Dinh Diem, the Re- 
Sou he of Vietnam comprises all of Vietnam 
repr of the 17th parallel. The Republic 
Sh Set more than 11 million persons free 
Rees tyranny, including some 800,000 refu- 
ia Who fled from the Communist armies in 
t one On Sunday, March 4, almost half 
elect ese people went to the polls to freely 
tion & national assembly, the first such elec- 
in Vietnam's history. 
Conai e than 12 million Vietnamese live under 
ta tei tyrany in the north. We may 
the no, om past Communist “elections” that 
vote rthern regime can deliver the entire 
above the 17th parallel in support of any 
tions pang Slate, should all-Vietnamese elec- 
Fonurt ake place in the near future. The net 
of all-Vietnamese elections, therefore, 
sian to turn over to the Communists 11 
ing gg people in the south without fir- 
under ot. Those who support such elections 
awar present conditions, in effect, must be 
Say of the consequences. 
Reine et Diem has rejected all-Viet- 
trol the aoctions as long as Communists con- 
Š aad million people and their votes in 
Yita Since the government of south 
agreeme was not a signatory to any Geneva 
It is nt and, in fact, protested against it, 
mor vA pen acing President Diem’s legal and 
signed be ae to reject any proposition de- 
Nor is tn abrogate his nation’s independence. 
ing at na United States, which signed noth- 
obi eneva, legally bound to uphold the 
k Ple of all-Vietnamese elections. 
reality, no agreement—aside from a 
The Ri signed at Geneva in July 1954. 
represe cipants did voice a pious hope that 
W ntatives of North and South Vietnam 
agree to confer on national elections. 
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The Geneva participants realized, however, 
that they had no right to bind a nonpar- 
ticipant (i. e., South Vietnam) to any agree- 
ment. The use of the term “Geneva agree- 
ment” is therefore a journalistic fiction and 
not a legal fact in connection with Viet- 
namese elections, 

Apparently the Soviet Union, the Chinese 
Communists, and the North Vietnamese—in 
their recent statements—have understood 
the nonlegal nature of Geneva by calling for 
a new Geneva conference. Our friends in 
France, Great Britain, and India seem to 
have fallen for this subterfuge by their will- 
ingness to appease communism's imperialist 
appetite with the vital morsel of independ- 
ent South Vietnam. 

It is important for the United States Gov- 
ernment to reject Moscow’s demand for a 
new Geneva conference and to affirm its 
support for the Republic of Vietnam 
President Diem, and the new and freely 
elected national assembly. 

JOHN W. O'DANIEL, » 
Lieutenant General, United States 
Army (Retired), Chairman, 
American Friends of Vietnam. 
New YORK. 


They Intend to Destroy Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to divert the attention of our col- 
leagues to Mr. George E. Sckolsky’s col- 
umn on the State of Israel, which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can for March 8, 1956. It is as follows: 

THEY INTEND To DESTROY ISRAEL 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


What is called the Middle East problem is, 
in fact, the question of the continued exist- 
ence of the State of Israel. Here is a new 
state, recognized as a member of the United 
Nations and its existence guaranteed by all 
the solemn treaties and agreements which 
arise out of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. Now Egypt and Saudi Arabia intend 
to destroy, liquidate, and abolish the State 
of Israel. In this effort, they are supported 
materially by Soviet Russia and the United 
States, the former supplying arms to Egypt, 
the latter to Saudi Arabia. 

In due course, some kind of war is bound 
to break out on the boundaries of Israel. It 
cannot be foretold who will start that war, 
what little circumstance will send men to 
kill each other over a boundary. Naturally 
when a new state comes into existence, it is 
carved out of territory which once belonged 
to some other people. What we now call 
Israel was up to the end of World War I part 
of Turkey; then it became a British manda- 
tory under the old League of Nations and 
now is an independent state. It never was 
Egyptian or Saudi Arabian territory. As a 
matter of fact, Egypt was a semi-colony of 
Great Britain and Saudi Arabia was not a 
country until after World War I when the 
Turkish Empire “was divided up. 

So, when it comes to claims, the legality 
of the position is that the United Nations 
turned a British mandated area over to the 
Jews who had settled in Palestine and formed 
there the State of Israel. 

COMPLICATING FACTORS . 


. This situation is complicated by religious, 
racial, and social differences and by the enor- 
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mous oil reserves of Saudi Arabia. The 
American State Department faces the dilem- 
ma that while it has guaranteed the exist- 
ence of Israel, it does not propose to lose 
the oil of Arab countries nor the air bases 
which it has established in such countries, 

‘Meanwhile, the Arabs, under the leadership 
of Nasser of Egypt, have maneuvered them- 
selves into the enviable position of being 
able to blackmail both the United States 
and Soviet Russia. Nasser seems to be more 
clever than Nehru, who tried the same game 
ia manipulated himself into a Russian 
slave. 

The Jews, on the other hand, have waited 
since 70 A. D. to get back to Jerusalem. 
Whether one agrees with the Zionist pro- 
gram or not, it is impossible to ignore his- 
toric facts. In the Seder service each Pass- 
over for this long period, the phrase was 
repeated year after year, “And next year in 
Jerusalem.” In the Orthodox Jewish prayer 
book, the return to Zion, to Jerusalem, is a 
constant prayer. And Orthodox Jews, wher- 
ever they may be, always face toward 
Jerusalem when they pray as a Moham- 
medan faces toward. Mecca. Those who 
hope that they can overcome this tradition 
of Zion by diplomacy are whistling in the 
wind. Every man, woman, and child in 
Israel will have to be killed before that coun- 
try is abolished. They will fight for that 
soil as no people ever fought before. If 
Israel is to be liquidated, it must be by war. 


STATE DEPARTMENT LACKS PROGRAM 


The question then arises whether a state 
recognized by the United Nations can be 
pressed out of existence by neighbors who 
dislike it or by great powers that find its 
existence inconvenient. Furthermore, the 
question arises whether the United Nations 
is correct in tolerating the blockading of a 
country by other member states. 

The answer, of course, is that the United 
Nations cannot function in a situation which 
involves the great powers; that it is virtually 
helpless in any situation in which Soviet 
Russia chooses to take a side. Therefore, it 
is not to be expected that the United Na- 
tions will be able to prevent war between 
Israel and Egypt and Saudi Arabia. And 
now that Glubb Pasha has been kicked out 
of Jordan, that little country will become 
bellicose. 


Our own State Department has no pro- 
gram. It pursues what might be called a 
flexible policy; that is, meeting each situa- 
tion as though it were an isolated problem, 
which no situation ever is. The reason a 
little fellow like Nasser can be so fresh is 
that he gets away with it; anybody can twit 
the United States or Great Britain because 
they take the twitting. And whereas it is 
all done in the sacred cause of peace, there is 
no peace. 
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Let’s Fortify Freedom With Faith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
rag unanimous consent that there may 
e inserted in the Appendix of the Rec- 
rp a sermon delivered by Rev. Dr. 
tephen T. Harvin, pastor of the South 
ti sonville Presbyterian Church, en- 
< led “Let's Fortify Freedom With 
aith.” 
f Dr. Harvin recently received an award 
Tom the Freedom Foundation at Valley 
hoa Pa., for this very excellent ser- 
thet and I highly recommend its read- 
to the Members of Congress. 
k There being no objection, the sermon 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
ollows: 
LET’S Fortiry FREEDOM WITH FAITH 
(Sermon by Dr. Stephen T. Harvin, South 
4cksonville Presbyterian Church, Jack- 
Sonville, Fla.) 
j ents fortify freedom with faith. This sub- 
of thon brought to my attention by a group 
Whom Veterans of Foreign Wars, some of 
US in We have the pleasure of having with 
Day tone church. This week we pause to 
Ameri bute to the noble dead who made 
faith ca possible. Let’s fortify freedom with 


ange Price of freedom is eternal vigilance, 
finds e man who forgets to be on his guard 
this that sooner or later he himself will lose 
Amer oo derful thing we call freedom. In 
t ca we love it; we boast of it. It is 
ay, but believe me, we can lose it; and 
it is lost, it is hard to regain. Let's 

to be, freedom, for certainly freedom needs 
lost. fortified. Let us not forget it can be 


Ante are enemies beyond the bounds of 
d ria and there are plenty of them. In 

Of co y and generation we have the menace 
ang preia as it seems to grow stronger 
You th Onger every year. Why? I shall tell 
Price i reason why. Our friend, Dr. Frank 
g ast year's moderator of the Presby- 
the lash United States, who also was 
man of our church to be run out of 

him” Said that a young Chinese spoke to 
world aa said, “Christianity can give the 
ever oa better social order than Marxianism 
3 bore but you see, We Marxians believe 
Moderate We give our time. We live on a 
Pagatic income and give the rest for pro- 
n purposes of Marxianism. Until you 

live it, believe Christianity enough to 
lans pig Sacrifice, to work for it, we Marx- 
With tay in the lead.” To fortify freedom 
Da calls for every American to stand 
Lord. live for the gospel of Christ, our 
cause we lose it in another generation be- 
Wis a living in a day and genera- 
Over the great giants are awakening all 
Zing laat aM Did you read Collier’s maga- 
week? Chester Bowles tells some- 
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thing about Africa, that great giant that is 
awakening fast. In the next 25 years Africa 
shall speak and every man that lives will 
hear her voice. Will Africa speak with us 
or against us? Here is the great danger of 
the next two decades. Mr. Bowles makes 
this one bright picture, however; thank God 
the Christian missionary has been to Africa 
and the leaders now in the revolution in 
Africa, who are helping Africa awake out of 
its darkness, are native Christians. That is 
one great hope. 

The other hope, he said, is that in America 
we have over 16 million descendants of 
Africa, and as they know and taste of justice, 
peace, and love in America and know the 
Christian cause, we are that much surer of 
ourselves. Let’s fortify freedom with faith. 
Believe me, freedom needs fortifying. 


Certainly in our country we must fortify 
freedom for we know what it means to be 
free to worship, free to work, free from want, 
free from fear. But what is freedom? We 
talk about fortifying it; we talk about pos- 
sessing it in America, but what is freedom 
after all? It is not the ability, the right, and 
the liberty to do what you want, when you 
want, and how you want. This is anarchy, 
and once it comes, then everybody loses his 
freedom. But what is freedom? Freedom, 
my friends, is simply taking the Golden Rule 
and putting it into practice, doing unto 
others as you would have them do unto you. 
Freedom is respecting the rights of the other 
man. ‘You, too, possess your right to live 
for your good, for the glory of God, and 
the good other other people. These three: 
you, the eternal God, and your fellow man, 
are all considered in this great work of 
freedom, and once any one of the three is 
forgotten, freedom is lost. 

Let me show you Christian freedom. It is 
the greatest in all the world. First there is 
a freedom from that terrible thing called 
the guilt of sin. Men and women who have 
sinned and still taste of the horror of that 
guilt, who cannot get it out of their minds 
or hearts, day or night, wherever they are, 
are haunted as if by a ghost and can never be 
free, regardless of whether they live in Amer- 
ica or not. The way to find freedom from 
the guilt of our sin is found in the wonder- 
ful and glorious truth of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. ‘Through a faith in Him sins can be 
forgiven, the guilt is gone, and man knows 
the wonder and the glory of peace. 

There is another peace and a great freedom 
that is offered to us in the Christian Gospel, 
which is freedom not only from the guilt of 
sin, but from the power of sin. Look at it. 
If you don’t mind, stop and think of the 
millions of alcoholics in America who are 
not free. They are slaves. Think of the 
millions of people in America whose hearts 
are led by hatred, bitterness, and jealousy. 
They are not free; they are slaves, regardless 
of where they live. You see, when you sin, 
as the Scriptures tell us, you become a serv- 
ant of sin. Sin has dominion over you and 
you are not free. 

Yes, the Christian Gospel cuts the bonds 
and sets us free so we can live and enjoy 
living. This, my friends, is the freedom that 
is given in Christ. Now when you talk about 
defending freedom with faith, here is what 
you need: the power of-the Christ that can 
help us defend freedom. 


Fortify freedom with faith. But just to 
say fortify freedom with faith is not enough. 
We must define this faith, so those who are 
proclaiming this great truth today want to 
define it. They are urging the people of 
America to go back into the churches where 
they can find a true understanding of Chris- 
tian faith. ; 

How many people haye sought freedom 
through faith but followed the wrong thing. 
They had faith in the wrong cause. That is 
the trouble today with all the satellite coun- 
tries of Russia. Ah! It must be a faith that 
is built on Jesus Christ, our Lord; and when 
we have a freedom built on this type faith, 
then we have a freedom that lasts. It is a 
freedom that works. As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he; and the man who builds 
his hope on Jesus Christ now has something 
on which he can have a freedom that works. 

Look at our noble forefathers, Washing- 
ton and others. They had implicit faith in 
the living Christ and today we have the 
America we know. Now you and I, their 
sons and daughters, had better have an im- 
plicit faith in the same Christ, or we will 
never be able to hand the glorious America 
we know today to our-posterity. There is the 
challenge we face. Let’s fortify freedom with 
faith. 

How to possess this faith? The world has 
the answer. Do not fool yourself. Any- 
where you turn somebody will tell you how 
to have faith, but I would like, my friends, 
for you to turn to the word of God that I 
read a few moments ago, and there you will 
find out how to have faith. Jesus said to 
these men, “My word abides in you, then are 
you my disciples indeed; then you shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
There is the answer. As the word of God 
abides in you, then you grow in faith, 

On the syndicated page of last Sunday’s 
Times Union, there was an article urging 
people for this summer to make it a plan to 
read the Bible through. Let us at least read 
the Gospels through this summer. Get ac- 
quainted with Jesus Christ as He is revealed 
to us through the word of God. As you do, 
believe me, you will find yourself growing fn 
faith; you will find yourself trusting the will 
of God; and you will find the wonders of His 
grace, for faith comes through the word of 
God. Read your Bible, study your Bible, is 
the plea of the church to the American people 
and to the peoples of all the world. 

“When you let My word come in you, then 
you become My disciple.” Ah, now as the 
word of God comes in you, then you come 
into the church, into the other group of 
Christians. The man who talks about being 
a Christian and stays outside by himself is 
making a misinterpretation of the Christian 
Gospel, for the early church brought the 
disciples into the church as one; and there 
as one they grew in faith, for they studied 
the word of God together. There as one they 
increased in knowledge and they put their 
religion into practice in the church, of loving 
one another, of helping one another, of doing 
the great work that God wanted them to do, 

Fortify freedom with faith. My friends, 
here then is the answer. Get busy and de=- 
velop faith. Study God’s word; come into 
the church; fellowship with Christian people; 
learn how to love and how to forgive in the 
church, then put it in your home, and then 
into Seis world, There is the way to develop 
fait 
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Faith produces a definite result. When 
you and I develop this faith, then we have 
freedom; and when we have freedom, then 
we know the great joy of living. Analyze the 
situation. The facts are these: As you know 
God’s word, you know God. You begin to 
learn more about Him, and as you know more 
about God, then God lives-in you. It is 
wonderful. The living Christ. As you study 
God’s word, you learn more about other peo- 
ple. You learn how to get along with them. 
Whether their skin is black, white, or tan 
does not make any difference. You learn 
more about other people whatever their na- 
tionality, whether it is Russian, French, 
British, African, or American. You learn 
they are children of God. You learn that 
when they are stabbed, they bleed like you 
and I bleed. You learn that when they are 
dead, they are dead; and women’s hearts 
bleed, and children are reared as orphans. It 
teaches us something about God. It teaches 
us something about other people. It teaches 
us something about ourselves. When you 
grow in faith, you fortify freedom, for you 
find out your inability to live as you ought 
to live. Therefore, you look to the living 
Christ to give you strength and to help you 
live. 

You see, you can talk about freedom all 
you want, but unless you are right inside, 
you cannot have personal freedom. Unless 
the Nation is right, it cannot enjoy freedom. 
And unless we know God’s word and find 
the great truths and facts of life, we can 
have no freedom. 

Last month in the Reader’s Digest there 
was an article, which if it had been written 
by me or any other preacher, you would all 
have said the man did not know what he was 
talking about. But the article was written 
by none other than Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
on the subject: “Can We Outlaw War?” 
General MacArthur spoke of the evolution 
of war since he had been in the Armed 
Forces. He spoke of the efforts to stop war 
and to outlaw war. They have failed. He 
said as a whole the Russian people do not 
want war any more than the American peo- 
ple as a whole want war. He said the time 
has come. War will have to be outlawed 
because we now have such tremendous and 
terrible weapons that everybody who can 
think knows that the next war, regardless of 
which side comes out victorious, we will all 
lose, and everybody will be destroyed. He 
says now we cannot have another war and 
live. As I read it, I remembered it was the 
Very same man who at the surrender of 
Japan said the same thing, and he said the 
problem now is a theological one. 

What is he saying? The same as our sub- 
ject: “Let’s fortify freedom with faith.” 
The problem is a theological one, that only 
as a man knows God will a man be able 
to wake up and see the horrors of the next 
war. Only as a man knows God will he find 
out how to get along with himself, how to 
get along with his fellowmen. It is the only 
hope of mankind. 

Let’s begin with you and with me. Let’s 
put our own souls into the life of the living 
Christ and let Him give us power and grace 
to live together with one another, and then 
pray God the rest of the world will do like- 
wise. : 

Fortify freedom with faith, but remem- 
ber—let the faith begin inside you. It will 
become contagious and you will begin to 
propagate it to the man who is near you. 

Our Father God, we thank Thee for Jesus 
Christ. We thank Thee for letting us live in 
this great world and this great hour. As 
men have been slaves because of the horrors 
of war, because of the fact of sin, help us 
to see we cannot have another war and live. 
Therefore, help us to start right now with 
ourselves, put our faith in Jesus Christ, and 
trust and follow Him. Make the church 
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awake to the hour and give us men and 
women who will unite with it and go forward 
with Christ. 

Be with those this day who will unite with 
this church through the session, for we ask 
in the name of Christ, our lovely Redeemer. 
Now may the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God, the communion of Thy 
divine spirit be with you now and forever 


more, Amen. Š 


The Gallup Poll—Electorial Reform Has 
Two-One Backing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp yesterday’s 
Gallup poll, indicating that the people of 
the United States are two-to-one in fa- 
favor of electoral college reform. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE GALLUP POLL—ELECTORAL REFORM Has 
2-1 BACKING 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N. J., March 24.—As the Sen- 
ate considers the proposal for a basic reform 
in the American political process of electing 
a President, an institute survey finds senti- 
ment better than 2 to 1 in favor of changing 
the present winner-take-all system of the 
electoral college to make it more representa- 
tive of the will of the people. 

Under the present method the candidate 
who receives a plurality of the vote in any 
State wins all of its electoral votes, 

The Senate proposals, although differing 
in mechanics, have as their goal the division 
of the electoral vote among candidates more 
nearly according to their popular vote. 

More than 4 voters out of every 10, or 42 
percent, had an approximate idea of the 
meaning of the term, while 48 percent said 
they didn’t know what it is. The remain- 
ing 10 percent gave incorrect answers. 

Each person in the survey was then asked 
a second question in which the general idea 
of the present system and the proposed 
oe in principle, were described as fol- 

ows: 

“Today, the presidential candidate who 
gets the most popular votes in a State takes 
all the electoral votes of that State. Do you 
think this should or should not be changed 
so that each of the candidates would receive 
the same proportion of electoral votes that 
he gets in the popular vote? 

“This would mean, for example, that if 
a candidate gets two-thirds of the popular 
vote in a State he would then get two-thirds 
of the electoral vote of that State.” 

Here is the way opinion divided among all 
persons questioned in today’s survey; 


ALL VOTERS 


Should be changed, 60 percent; should not, 
28 percent; no opinion, 12 percent. 

Voters with the most education were found 
to be most in favor, as the following shows: 

Should be changed: College, 76 percent; 
high school, 59 percent; grade school, 61 per- 
cent. Should not: College, 21 percent; high 
school, 30 percent; grade school, 27 percent, 
No opinion: College, 3 percent; high school, 
11 percent; grade school, 22 percent, / 
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INFORMED GROUP 


Here is the vote among the informed 
group—those who could give a reasonably 
correct definition of the term, elec 
college: 

Should, 68 percent; should not, 28 per- 
cent; no opinion, 4 percent. 

In today’s survey both Republicans and 
Democrats were found to be in favor, but the 
greatest approval vote came from Inde- 
pendents. 

S Comparing 1952 under both systems W® 
nd: 

Stevenson, who got 44.6 percent of thé 
Democratic-Republican popular vote, Te 
ceived only 17 percent of the electoral votes 
Eisenhower, with 55.4 percent of the popul 
vote, received 83 percent of the electo 
vote. 

If the electoral votes had been divided ac 
cording to the popular vote in each State: 
Eisenhower’s total would be reduced from 
electoral votes to about 285 and Stevenson's 
total would be increased from 89 elec 
votes to about 240, with about 6 electoral 


- votes going to other candidates. 


The Constitution now provides that a can- 
didate must receive 266 of the total of 531 
electoral votes to win. 

Three presidential candidates in united 
States history have been elected who trailed 
their opponents in the popular vote. They 
were John Quincy Adams in 1824, Rutherford 
B. Hayes in 1876, and Benjamin Harrison in 
1888. - 


The Soil-Bank Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 1” 
a letter from Mr. Gene McNulty, field 
editor of the Oregon Farmer, some Ve 
constructive thoughts relative to 
soil-bank program are advanced. . 

Mr. President, so that these ideas may 
have the widest possible consideration, 
ask unanimous consent to have prin 
in the Appendix of the Recorp Mr. MC- 
Nulty’s letter of March 8, 1956. > 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: = 

THE OREGON FARMER, 
Portland, Oreg., March 8, 1956- 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator, 
` Senate Office Building 
Washington D.C. 

Drar SENATOR NEUBERGER: One of WY 
closest advisers has proposed that tree-frult 
plantings with cover cropping have a place 
in the soil-bank legislation. 

Certainly there is a need for such special 
consideration on the thousands of small 
farms here on the west coast and particularly 
in Oregon. When Secretary of Agricul 
Benson was here in Portland recently, 
suggested that the small west-coast farme" 
could take part in the soil bank by forest 
tree planting. However, this proposal d 
not fill the need on our higher-priced 
specialty cropping farms here in the Wi!“ 
liamette Valley. t 

There is much merit in adding tree-fru! 
plantings to the program. Most of the &*” 
isting prune orchards are from 35 to 40 ye% 
old and have all but reached “retigement 
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age. The aged condition is about the same 
for Oregon's commercial cherry orchards. 
Soil-bank tree-fruit plantings is just as well 
Suited for the better specialty farms as for- 
“-t-tree plantings is for farms having less 
rich land. 

The long-range planning committee for 
horticulture in Marion County recommends 
Teplacement of many old orchards, cu- 
larly cherry and prune plantings. Market 
Outlook for the future is vastly improved— 
Cherries are now in demand for fresh market 

Pments as well as processing and the 
owly prune is coming into its own as a 
Canned “Purple Plum” product. 

As you are well aware, tree-fruit plantings 
Tepresent a relatively long-range investment 

fore profitable fruit harvests can be had. 
Soil-bank inclusion would encourage more 
Plantings to replace cash-grain cropping on 

sides subject to severe erosion. The pro- 
Sram would also help the grower financially 
While waiting for his orchards to reach 
Maturity. 


We urge that you give the proposal your 
Consideration. hiked a sie gi! 
Sincerely, 
GENE MCNULTY, 
Field Editor. 


Need for Election Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


d Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
ee it is very apparent that the people 
th our country are thinking deeply of 
© problem of election laws. They 

t realistic laws, and laws which will 

‘es tee them full knowldege of the 
Gites and the backgrounds of the candi- 


Se ask unanimous consent to have 
th ted in the Appendix of. the RECORD 
Cughtful editorials from the Duluth 
erald and the Washington Post bear- 
upon this subject. 
we here being no objection, the editorials 
re ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
PoLrTIcs NEEDS MARKET SURVEY 


Teenator LYNDON B. Jonnson, Democrat, 
Bests pslority leader of the Senate, sug- 
that we let voters know how much 
comp} is spent in a campaign, through clear, 
election reports, made public before the 
jane the Senate races he would put the 
Vote Ps 20 cents per vote, taking any total 
Senate the State in the past 4 years. Buta 
Spend candidate would be permitted to 
at least $75,000, even in a small State. 
cents tor Johnson suggests the same 20- 
-&-vote limit on expenditures of can- 
$15,000 for representatives with at least 
000 Permitted in any district. 
lete, prompt, two-way reporting of 
the a nbutions and receipts, as proposed 
R tor would probably be more im- 
Or than the campaign limits. 
Public v= more interest to the watching 
Would be a survey to show how much 
campais really takes to make an effective 
to pe Winess the taking of market surveys 
tributi a 10 planning advertising and dis- 
not Guite a become a science. Politics is 
the same, but has several points 
common, Undoubtedly a candidate, like 


J 
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a favorite entertainer or an ordinarily wel- 
comed guest, can appear too often, take too 
much of people’s time, talk too much, and 
wear out his popularity. 

Perhaps it should not be so, but with 
many independent voters a little politics goes 
quite a long way. It would be a great day 
for free government if a survey showed that 
beyond a point a big campaign fund can 
hurt a candidate morethan it helps him. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 18, 1956] 


EQUAL TIME, UNEQUAL ISSUE 


If the America First political candidate in 
Chicago had set out deliberately to demon- 
strate the defects of section 315 of the Fed- 
eral Communications Act, he scarcely could 
have done so more effectively than through 
his demand for equal television and radio 
time to answer President Eisenhower’s an- 
nouncement speech. Lar Daly is the America 
First candidate for the Presidency and the 
Governorship of Illinois in the Republican 
primary on April 10. It is safe to assume 
that not more than a tiny fraction of the 
voters in the country have ever heard of 
him. Yet the law seems to require that he 
be given time on national hookups equal to 
that set aside for Mr. Eisenhower’s speech 
and Senator SPARKMAN’s reply on behalf of 
the Democratic Party. 

It is difficult to think that Congress con- 
templated any such strained result when 
it wrote section 315. Congress was intent 
on preventing limited broadcasting facili- 
ties from being placed at the disposal of 
one candidate to the disadvantage of other 
serious contenders for public office. It 
scarcely could have intended to place fringe 
candidates, perennial office seekers and 
crackpots on the same footing as the major 
contenders for this would virtually prevent 
the use of broadcasting facilities for cam- 
paign purposes. Yet the language of the 
law appears to require equal time on the air 
for all legally qualified candidates. -The 
practical effect has been to place a severe 
restriction on the availability of broadcast 
time for political purposes. 

Correction of this defect is one of the pur- 
poses of the clean elections bill which has 
such overwhelming sponsorship in the Sen- 
ate. This bill would permit broadcasting 
stations to sell or give time to major can- 
didates without being obligated to extend 
similar facilities to fringe and splinter 
groups. The nudge from America First in 
Tllinois is another reason why passage of 
the campaign reform bill is urgent. 


Forest Recreation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Forest Recreation,” which was 
published in the Logan Herald-Journal, 
of Logan, Utah, on March 19. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Logan (Utah) Herald-Journal 
of March 19, 1956] 
FOREST RECREATION 

Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT'S suggestion 

that expenditures for improvement of forest 
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recreational areas be doubled to $28.5 mil- 
lion in 8 years should be welcomed by the 
public in general. The Senator expressed 
the opinion-that the $2.2 million now ap- 
proved by the House for forest recreation 
was not even enough to maintain existing 
facilities. 

Last year over 45 million people enjoyed 
visits to the national forests. This figure 
indicates clearly how the popularity of these 
particular areas is growing, which is as it 
should be.. They offer a great deal of enjoy- 
ment to those who wish to get away from 
their usual environment if for only a few 
days out of the year. 

Those of us who live near them can attest 
to the fact that the improvement of facilities 
in most national forests has not kept pace 
with the tremendous increase in their use. 
And this situation reflects directly the lack 
of dollars because the Forest Service itself 
seems to have done an excellent job with the 
limited resources at hand. 

It is hoped that Senator BENNETT’s pro- 
posal meets with immediate support and 
that an expansion of facilities can be car- 
ried forward in time to help care for the 
record crowds of tourists expected again this 
summer, 


Pheasant Hunting, Foreign Aid, and the 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 


‘printed in the Appendix of the RECORD an 


article written by Walter Travis, depart- 
ment adjutant of the South Dakota 
American Legion. In the article, 
“Speedy,” as he is known to all Legion- 
naires in South Dakota, expresses some 
ideas that grew out of a pheasant hunting 
experience. His article can be read with 
enjoyment by all. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: , 

Doing for others is highly recommended, 
particularly around Christmastime, and I 
wouldn’t discourage it. But, human nature 
being what it is, I suggest moderation. It’s a 
thing that can be overdone. 

Came to mind an incident in my calm and 
peaceful past. A bunch of us used to go 
pheasant hunting together. And one time a 
brother joined our party who was convinced 
that a pheasant should be cleaned when 
taken—right now. He seemed rather to like 
to clean pheasants. I didn’t—none of us did, 
particularly. We took ’em home as we picked 
them up, and the cleaning came then— 
preferably by somebody else. 

Since this brother was sure immediate 
cleaning was vital, and since he was willing, 
shortly he was cleaning not only his own 
birds, but those of everyone else. It was his 
idea. Nobody asked him to do it. But we 
were willing. Second day out about all this 
lad did was clean pheasants. And along in 
the afternoon, I realize now, we got to feeling 
we were doing him a favor by shoving birds 
in his hands—and we got a mite critical of 
the job he was doing. 

Well, the third day it came to this citizen 
that he’d traveled a couple of hundred miles 
to hunt pheasants, and here all he was doing 
was operating a field butcher shop. So he 
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quit it, and started hunting—didn'’t even 
clean his own birds. And doggone if the rest 
of us didn’t feel we were gypped. He was 
failing us. And that guy—a good guy— 
never was asked to go with us again. I realize 
the reason, now—he’d gone overboard doing 
us favors, then committed the cardinal sin 
of quitting that same. 

So it isn’t with any holier than thou atti- 
tude that I view the reception other nations 
have given the foreign “aid” the United 
States has as its policy. As I thought about 
somebody to write my column, and about 
the pheasant cleaner, newspapers on my 
desk heralded the suggestion, supported by 
some in both political parties—but happily 
opposed, at least now, by some in both—that 
foreign aid be increased. For the people to 
whom we’ve been giving money are getting a 
mite critical now, and peevish, just as we did 
when the young man went overboard to clean 
our pheasants. 

This giving -away cash collected from 
American taxpayers is something unique in 
this world. No other nation’s ever done it— 
the others figure their job is to take care of 
themselves. Now Russia is doing some prom- 
ising, to keep up with the Joneses, but the 
value of a Russian promise has been pretty 
well established. And when they do give, 
they see to it that they get their money’s 
worth—an idea shied away from by most of 
our leaders through all the years of this 
noble experiment. 


Maybe giving would be all right if it 


worked. But we’ve given away more than it 
wo take to run this Government our life- 
time, and it hasn’t netted this country one 
firm ally, or even any fair-weather friend 
we didn’t have before. The reason’s plain— 
it’s the same human nature that made us 
turn thumbs down on the pheasant-cleaner. 
We've proved it doesn’t work, so we should 
have more! 

And a quirk that irritates me is that some 
of the lads most eager to build up our stock 
of enemies by this give-away are the same 
who urge cuts in funds to compensate war 
veterans for the physical and economic dis- 
abilities they have because of service to their 
Nation, and urge this reduction on the 
ground that it’s costing too much! 

This matter of economic disability is little 
considered in most discussions of veteran 
compensation. A man may come home from 
war in apparent good health—though that’s 
deceptive, because months and years in mud 
and cold or heat take something out of a 
man that makes him vulnerable the rest of 
his life. But he can come home apparently 
sound, and still he’s lost years of experience 
and skill needed to compete in the business 
world today. A man’s main earning period 
isn’t much over 20 years, and when a fourth 
or fifth of these years are spent clear out of 
civilian life or brushing up on his profession 
or job, he has really lost. This loss is for 
the Nation, and the Nation has an obligation 
to compensate for it when that loss is evi- 
dent at the end of his earning days. Ful- 
filment of this obligation is the aim of the 
Legion legislative program adopted at the 
Miami convention last fall. = 

And another thing: The cost-too-much 
boys cry that this is becoming a Nation of 
veterans. The December 15 National Tri- 
bune debunked this. “The facts show,” said 
this long-established paper, “that from less 
than 1 percent to fewer than 10 percent of 


our citizens ever saw war service, the percen-. 


tages running up to the top figure only as 
a result of the awful holocaust of World War 
II. It is undeniable truth that a very small 
minority of our people have ever fought in 
a war.” : i 

Of this minority, many are so fixed finan- 
cially and temperamentally that they never 
will apply for Federal pensions; the number 
each year attaining age 65—the yardstick 
age under Legion proposals—is necessarily 
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small; and the total number, under and over 
65, is constantly being whittled by death. 
You want to know what I think? I think— 
and perhaps I should emphasize that this is 
Travis speaking and in no sense an official 
view of the American Legion or any other 
member thereof—I think things would be 
better if this country invested millions in 
the folks at home instead of billions to in- 
crease the number of, those who hate us, 


Tke Lakeview (Oreg.) Municipal Airport 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Lakeview, located in south-central Ore- 
gon, where distances between commu- 
nities are great, has proved a haven for 
airplanes; and the Lakeview Municipal 


Airport, ably managed by Myron Bus-. 


well, assisted by his wife, Jean, is well 
known for its warm hospitality. 

The airplane has become a necessity 
to cover great distances and has replaced 


-the horse and buggy as the country doc- 


tor’s vehicle, and it is especially useful 
to the veterinarian. The uses of the air- 
plane are innumerable. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Appendix of the REC- 
orD a fine article by Leverett G. Richards, 
aviation editor of the Oregonian, which 
pe opt in that paper on March 18, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LAKEVIEW AIRPORT OPERATOR Uses PLANE To 
Hunt Lost Cars, COUNT ANTELOPE, PATROL 
FIRES 

(By Leverett G. Richards) 


Lakeview, capital of a country made for 
airplanes, is one area where the plane is 
used for everything, including looking for 
lost automobiles. 

Myron Buswell, municipal manager and 
operator of the modern airport with its sur- 
faced runways and its own unicom radio, 
uses his planes for just about everything 
but plowing. More than once in the long 
winter months he has been called upon to 
search for trucks missing or overdue on 
the long, lonesome stretches of desert high- 
way that radiate in all directions from Lake- 
view. 

In one case he located a big truck broken 
down alongside the highway, landed and lo- 
cated the driver. In another case the driver 
was overdue but_O. K. This week he vol- 
unteered his plane to hunt for two women 
lost hunting uranium. 

Another winter chore is helping the game 
department count its antelope. With a game 
expert operating the counter Buswell dives 
down the canyons and waterholes of Lake 
County, rounding up the antelope and herd- 
ing them long enough to get a count. The 
plane is also used to aid in the deer count, 
In summer he flies fire patrol. 

The plane has virtually replaced the horse 
and buggy as the country doctor’s vehicle— 
especially the veterinary doctor. Buswell 
finds it easy to land in fields or roads and 
taxi into the barnyard almost anywhere. 

His is a family operation. When Myron is 
away his wife, Jean, services transient planes 
and operates the airport radio, 
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REA’s Rural Telephone Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
storied Evangeline country of Louisiana 
where most of our French speaking pop- 
ulation are direct descendants of the 
Acadians, we are adding a new sign 0 
progress to our landscape. My con- 
stituents in St. Martin Parish are get- 
ting modern dial telephone service 0? 
their farms through loan funds fur- 
nished the Breaux Bridge Telephone C0. 
by the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. Mr. Earl J. Conrad is president 
and manager of the telephone company: 
In that connection I quote from a letter 
I received from Mr. Conrad: 

I want to comment on my decision to 
seek financing through the REA program- 
Contrary to the feeling on the part of some 
who sought such financing, I never had any 


_Misgivings about the financing through ® 


Government agency. 

I purchased this company in 1942 at which 
time we had 250 subscribers. Most of these 
were in the town of Breaux Bridge. We ba 
a multiparty circuit running from Breaux 
Bridge to Cecilia and one such circuit tO 
Parks. At Arnaudville we had a small 
exchange serving some 32 subscribers there: 
I might say that at that time the BreaU* 
Bridge exchange consisted of an outmod 
magneto board. 

I have always been an advocate of elec- 
tric and telephone service to the people WBO 
live in rural areas. However, I soon foun 
that my lifetime savings, revenues Of the 
company, a $50,000 loan at 5 percent from 
suppliers of equipment on a 5-year basis, = 
$50,000 loan from individual sources, all wet? 
insufficient to completely do the job. I fur 
ther found that rates granted to an inde- 
pendent telephone company are not COP“ 
sistent with short-term high-interest finant- 
ing. Therefore, I turned to REA for finant- 
ing. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
has certain policies, such as equity require- 
ments, engineering, minimum construction 
requirements, and area coverage. I sub- 
scribe wholeheartedly with all of t 
These requirements are for the best interes 
of my company and have caused me aes 
trouble. 

We cut over the new system on February 
25, 1956, with some 1,450 subscribers, 300 O 
which were rural and had never had tele- 
phone service before. With funds available 
we plan to serve another 400 rural subscrib- 
ers out of Breaux Bridge, Cecilia, Parks, aP 
Arnaudville Exchanges. 


The use of REA loan funds to make 
the farm a better place on which to livè 
is nothing new to the farmers of St 
Martin Parish. For a long time, 
have been getting their electricity fro™ 
the Southwest Louisiana Electric Mem- 
bership Corp. which is described as a 
country’s largest rural electric 
tion. 

The Breaux Bridge Telephone Co. 15 1 
of the 17 independent telephone > 
panies in Louisiana which has bo 
money from REA to put modern tele- 
phones on the farm, 


1956 


One cannot help but be a little amazed 
plan in an age of atoms, electronics, jet 
th es, and other scientific miracles, 
f at something so fundamental as ef- 

ectiye telephone conversation has so 
t ng been delayed in reaching all the 
ke of America. Not to be able to 
ve clear and quick communications 
comp relatives and neighbors and market 
ato Ts is to have an artificial wall 
with + our farms. Many of our farmers 
tion radio and television are in the posi- 
with of hearing the world talk to them 

Tt Out being able to talk back. 
the Sey a matter of great pride to me that 
Loins pendent telephone companies of 
fein have recognized that REA loan 
é offer a great opportunity to mod- 
Siep our links of communication. Town 
in bites d are to be tied closer together 

th our languages. 

Rune 17 Louisiana companies now using 
the gan funds have set out to remedy 
21,000 lephone situation for more than 
x oe farmers. As of now, they have bor- 
€d a little over $9.5 million from REA 
Rural Prove and extend rural service. 
te People in approximately 25 par- 
narrian the State will be affected. Line 
dial ruction and the installation of new 
for ha changes will provide employment 
man undreds of our working people. In 
ish z instances Main Street and the par- 
With w= will be able to talk business 

ees oe for the first time. 
appening in Louisiana is 
papPening in 43 other States and Alaska. 


to Fi allocated close to $276 million 


borrow 
erative 


rural telephone borrowers. The 
ers represent independent, coop- 
ti ani and mutual telephone organiza- 
firs Eue loan funds mean improved or 
600 65 e telephone service to more than 
natae ii It means the 
on of more than 164, 

of new telephone line. ees 
ite the good start that has been 

a een REA’s rural telephone program, 
Dlisheq deal yet remains to be accom- 
r . The 1954 Census of Agriculture, 
hot around the first of the year, 
in the at only 48.8 percent of the farms 
And w United States have telephones. 
many © have no way of determining how 
quate Bis those with phones have ade- 
trasts €rvice. The telephone figure con- 
trifien geet Ply with that for rural elec- 
f On. Around 94 percent of our 
Service V have central station electric 


Phones Percentage of farms with tele- 
1959 «creased by 10 percent between 
Was So 1954. In Louisiana the increase 

rom 11 to nearly 26 percent. In 


five 
doublea States, the percentage also 


treea’s telephone-loan program, stems 
1949 amendment to the REA Act in 
Perc ans are made at the rate of 
Years ent interest over a period of 35 
Sufficient wers are required to put up 
The equity capital of their own. 
Gove Se of this is to help secure the 
Owners ent loan to make sure that the 
a real = the telephone system will have 
Ment aa terest in competent manage- 

Durie operation. 
teleph & 1955 REA made 188 loans to 
one borrowers in the amount of 


$6 
8,808,000, Borrowers using REA fi- 
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nancing for the first time numbered 99. 
The loan activity during the calendar 
year meant extension and improvement 
of telephone service to some 135,000 
farms and rural establishments. 

The future of rural telephony appears 
to be brighter each year. I count my- 
self and my neighbors as being most 
fortunate to have a progressive organi- 
zation like the Breaux Bridge Telephone 
Co. to provide our farms with modern 
dial telephone service, 


Farm Conditions and the Political 
Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


2 OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the daily 
radio roundup of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association; of St. Paul, 
Minn., on March 22, 1956. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in. the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

THURSDAY, MARCH 22, 1956. 

Every political doctor in the country is 
holding his own private autopsy on Tues- 
day’s presidential primary in Minnesota. 
They want to find out what caused the big 
political tummyache that’s upset the whole 
Nation. Some of them have diagnosed the 
trouble already. They point out that the 
Democrats piled up a 2-to-1 advantage over 
the Republicans in Minnesota’s farm dis- 
tricts. That’s significant, observers say, be- 
cause farmers apparently were not voting 
party lines—they were voting parity. They 
are fed up with price flexing from Washing- 
ton, and they voted against it. These ob- 
servers see the vote as a complete repudi- 
ation of the Eisenhower-Benson sliding- 
scale farm program. 

That’s one interpretation. There are 
others, too. One writer points out that 
farmers are restless; they’re not yet hang- 
ing their hats in any political party’s office. 
They are Waiting to hear from Washington 
before making up their minds. 

In a speech prepared for delivery tonight, 
at the National Farmers Union convention 
in Denver, M. W. Thatcher, GTA’s general 
manager, emphasizes that. He’s critical of 
both political parties. In 1952, Thatcher 
explains, the President during his campaign 
made a golden promise of parity to farmers. 
He hasn’t kept it. Then, he adds, the Dem- 
ocrats in 1954 promised parity for farmers 
if they gained control of the House and 
Senate, and they have failed to keep their 
promise. 

The Thatcher speech brings out the fact 
that Farmers Union and its cooperatives 
made up the only farm group that carried 
on an effective all-out campaign in behalf 
of firm farm prices on a real parity basis, 
with decent living standards for farm peo- 
ple. He said the Farmers Union has a great 
and difficult task before it, and that is to 
lead. American farmers out of the valley of 
the shadow of disaster into which they have 
been led by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“To do this,” Thatcher states, “we may 
have to change a number of faces in Wash- 
ington.. There never will be a sound pro- 
gram that protects farm families until we 
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have a President, a Vice President, a Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and a Congress that sets 
its mind to the task.” 

Thatcher, in his Denver speech, pays trib- 
ute to the parity leadership in Congress by 
Minnesota's Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, who 
led the hard-fought campaign for firm farm- 
price legislation. Speaking of GTA, the 
Farmers Union and affiliated organizations, 
Thatcher states again that “we are the only 
group making this fight for the family-size 
farm. We know we are right. That’s why 
we know that we will finally win this fight 
for all the farm people.” ~ 

You can join in this great effort to keep 
farm families on the land by making your 
bushels work for fair farm prices. Ship 
them GTA, the co-op way. 


Outflanking the Welfare State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last month Under Secretary of 
Labor Arthur Larson, delivered at the 
Midwinter Personnel Conference, at 
Chicago, Ill, an address entitled ‘‘Out- 
flanking the Welfare State.” 

Iam sure that the judgment of history 
will be that this administration yields to 
no philosophy in its concern for the needs 
of the people. Since Under Secretary 
Larson so ably detailed the path of the 
Eisenhower administration to meet the 
needs of the American people, I ask 
unanimous consent to have his address 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
ADDRESs BY HON. ARTHUR LARSON, UNDER 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


We do not, in contemporary America, go 
in much for philosophizing, nor for analyz- 
ing our actions and plans in terms of the 
long historical view. We do not lay down 
systematic blueprints like the Communist 
Manifesto, or even Mein Kampf. Rather, 
our typical analysis is that of the daily radio 
commentator or the weekly newspaper 
columnist. ‘The result is that, while we are 
a very well informed people on the events 
of the day, we are apt to be deficient in ob- 
serving the lines of the pattern we are trac- 
ing in history. We write our philosophy in 
our actions, but once in a while it is a good 
thing to stand aside and try to put into 
words the design we have woven with our 
deeds. 

In labor relations and labor legislation, 
the judgment of history, when it comes to 
sum up the period we are going through, 
will be that this was the era in which Amer- 
ica outflanked the welfare state. 

I give you this summary as a substitute 
for a number of other judgments which are 
heard nowadays, such as that “we are going 
down the road to socialism,” or that “the 
Eisenhower administration is just a con- 
tinuation of the New Deal,” or that “ we have 
accepted the welfare state.” 

When people say that we have merely 
gone further along the New Deal road to the 
welfare state, they are presumably referring 
to the accomplishments and proposals of 
the Eisenhower administration in social se- 
curity, unemployment insurance, workmen's 
compensation, disability insurance, mini- 
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mum-wage laws, maximum-hours legislation, 
industrial safety, programs for special groups 
such as older workers, and improved working 
conditions for Federal and District of 
Columbia workers. 

It is unquestionably true that, when you 
add together the actions of the State legis- 
latures last year, and the actions of Congress 
in 1954, this has been the most productive 
biennium for improvements in income in- 
surance since the founding of these systems. 
The 83d Congress extended social security 
to 10 million more people, provided the most 
generous increases in relation to cost of liv- 
ing ever passed, and added many other 
humane changes; it also extended unemploy- 
ment insurance to 4 million more people, 
increased maximum benefits in the District 
of Columbia by 50 percent, and made many 
other improvements. Last year 45 States 
improved their unemployment insurance 
and workmen’s compensation laws, in .the 
great majority of instances supplying a more 
generous scale of benefits. In our legislative 
program this year we have 4 bills to im- 
prove unemployment insurance further, 4 
bills to improve Federal workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, including an increase of the 
maximum benefit under the Longshoremen’s 
Act to $50 a week, a bill for registration of 
health, welfare, and pension funds, a bill to 
strengthen State industrial-safety programs, 
a bill establishing a temporary-disability 
insurance system in the District of Colum- 
bia, and half a dozen other bills improving 
our labor laws. 

Why, then, with all this activity, is this 
not the New Deal or the welfare state? 

There are at least six reasons. 


DOING THE JOB AS PRIVATELY AS POSSIBLE 


One of the pillars of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration philosophy is that whatever can 
be done privately should be done privately, 
and that the Government should become in- 
volved only when there is a job that must be 
done, and nobody else can do it. 

This is not the philosophy of the welfare 
state, nor of the contemporary exponents of 
the New Deal approach. If you want to see 
the various philosophies fighting it out on 
a current proving ground, watch the debate 
that occurs whenever a bill for temporar 
disability insurance is at stake. Presiden 
Eisenhower in his last two State of the Union 
Messages called for a disability insurance bill 
for the District of Columbia, and a bill was 
introduced in the Senate last year. The sig- 
nificant thing about the bill is that, like the 
act now in effect in New York, it sets out to 
achieve a social purpose by utilizing the 
-mechanisms of private enterprise. The es- 
sence of the bill is simply a requirement that 
employers provide a certain minimum level 
of income-insurance for sickness and disabil- 
ity; the normal way to comply would be to 
take out insurance or work out some kind of 
private plan. One reason this method was 
chosen was that about two-thirds of the em- 
ployees in this country are already covered 
by some kind of disability insurance, and it 
seems obviously desirable to cause as little 
disturbance as possible to adequate plans 
that are now operating to the satisfaction of 
the parties. When this bill comes up, you 
will find that it will be under attack by those 
who believe that this sort of thing should 
be handled exclusively by the government, as 
in Rhode Island, with nô “contracting-out” 
to private insurance or private plans under 
any circumstances. 

The difference, then, is one of method, not 
objective. This administration yields to no 
philosophy in its concern for the needs of 
people. But it believes these needs should be 
met by plans containing a maximum of pri- 
vate content. 

For example, in 1954 the administration 
put through a plan for group life insurance 
for Federal workers. It would have been 
easy for the Federal Government, with its 


‘of public plans to private bodies. 
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vast resources, to act as a self-insurer, but it 
did not; it placed the business (on a virtual- 
ly nonprofit basis) with private carriers. 

Again, in the case of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, your true welfare-staters would like the 
Federal Government to take over the whole 
business. However, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, as experience has shown, is capable of 
being handled through private insurance; 
that being so, under our philosophy it must 
be handled privately. 

The high proportion of private content in 
our American social insurance system comes 
about in two ways. The first, which we have 
just noted, is the assignment of as much as 
possible of the administration and financing 
The sec- 
ond is the large and growing amount of sup- 
plementation of public benefits by private 
plans. The supplementation of old age and 
survivors insurance by private pension plans 
is the best known and most widespread ex- 
ample; for some years the number of such 
plans has been growing by thousands each 
year. Less well known is the growing prac- 
tice of supplementing workmen’s compensa- 
tion payments to bring them up to a higher 
level. Most recent of all is the supplementa- 
tion of unemployment insurance. 

Then there is considerable supplementa- 
tion in the sense of providing income insur- 
ance in categories where no public plan exists 
at all, as in the case of nonoccupational sick- 
ness and disability insurance in most States. 

All this adds up to a pattern—a sort of 
two-layer structure with compulsory public 
plans (privately insured when possible) pro- 
viding basic protection and voluntary or col- 
lectively bargained plans bringing the bene- 
fits up to a level more acceptable to the par- 
ticular parties, in all major categories of in- 
come insurance. 

DOING THE JOB AS LOCALLY AS POSSIBLE 


The second respect in which the American 
pattern has followed a principle directly op- 
posite to that of the welfare state is in de- 
liberately avoiding centralization of power. 
In the typical welfare state, you find an in- 
tensive concentration of authority in a cen- 
tral executive. We have followed the reverse 
policy of decentralizing to the States any- 
thing that the States can handle. 

It is not easy to adhere to this line, against 
the constant demands of those who would 
centralize unemployment insurance, work- 
men’s compensation, and disability insur- 
ance. Getting improvements in these sys- 
tems through 51 legislatures is the hard way 
compared with the temptation to accomplish 
sweeping reforms through a single Federal 
enactment. It may be the hard way, but it is 
our way in this country.- We believe that 
any temporary gain in ease of. legislation 
would be much more than offset by the per- 
manent damage that would result in the 
proper balance of State and Federal power. 

The only major social insurance system 
we have which is centralized is old-age and 
survivors insurance, and this involves no 
violation of our basic rule, since it is obvious 
that this system could be handled neither 
by private bodies nor by States. Contribu- 
tions must be collected and benefits paid 
over a lifetime, with people moving from 
State to State constantly; a local system 
would be altogether unworkable. 

But we still follow the principle of decen- 
tralizing to the States whenever possible, 
even under OASI. For example, when Presi- 
dent Ejisenhower’s plan for freezing the 
rights of the totally permanently disabled 
was enacted in 1954, the administration of 
the job of determining disability was farmed 
out entirely to State agencies, so as to avoid 
the necessity of setting up a whole new array 
of Federal offices throughout the country. 

Similarly, when we extended unemploy- 
ment insurance to Federal workers, we did 
not—as your real welfare staters would have 
done—set up a new system within the Fed- 
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eral Government; we merely said that Fed- 
eral workers shall be paid the benefits pro- 
vided by the State law where they worked 
subject to State administration and decision, 
with the State to be reimbursed for its 
outlay. 


INCOME INSURANCE AND PROSPERITY 


Classically, the main purpose of incomé 
insurance has always been the humanitarian 
object of preventing hardship to workers and 
their families during periods of income-1055 
and this is still unquestionably its princi- 
pal function. . 

A second function, which has commended 
income insurance to economists and busi- 
nessmen, is the maintenance of purchasing 
power in time of individual or community Of 
even nationwide adversity. No one needs 
give a sale’s talk on unemployment insur- 
ance to the merchants of a town whose prin- 
cipal industry has had to lay off half its 
work force for a month. On a broaded scale; 
everyone knows by now, that, in a time of 
general business downturn such as we saw 
1954, the automatic pouring of $2 billion 
into the purchasing stream at the cruc 
time and at the most strategic places had ê 
lot to do with checking the downturn aN 
helping the business cycle to turn upW 
again. 

But there is a third function of income 
insurance which has never been properly 
understood or appreciated, and that is its 
function in promoting and sustaining ® 
high level of prosperity. It is no secret that 
a part of the vigorous upsurge in 1955 
consumer-based prosperity was the 
of an expansion of consumer credit. Why 
people so willing to undertake installment 
commitments, and why are sellers so COD” 
fident in accepting them, and why is theif 
faith borne out by the very low ratio 
defaults? It is in a large measure beca 
of income insurance. Before the days of 
income insurance, the prudent man had Lins 
accumulate his money in savings agai 
the possibility of unemployment or inj 
or death. Now he can assure himself that 
even if he is out of work for a few montb® 
he will not be without income, and 
probably not have to forfeit the car or dish- 
washer or air conditioner he has bought 
installments. 

I do not think we should take this as 2” 
occasion to lament the passing of Old- 
fashioned habits of saving of the sort Ben- 
jamin Franklin is popularly supposed to bav? 
advocated. Our people are probably saving 
at a much higher rate than their grand- 
parents ever did—if you count as savin 
their equities in social security, life insur 
ance, and various social insurances, in addi- 
tion to conventional savings, which 
still yery high. Secure in the confident? 
supplied by this reliable and systematic PTO” 
tection against periods of wage loss; p 
American wage earner is spending as he has 
never spent before, and there is no T 
why he should not continue to do so. The 
greatest enthusiasts for income insurancé 
in the past have been humanitarians 
economists; I think we shall presently 
able to add sales executives to the list. 

STICKING TO THE WAGE-LOSS PRINCIPLE 

The fourth difference between the welfare 
state and what we are doing is this: o 
public systems are centered around & sing 
clear principle, that of restoring a portion 
lost wages during periods of income t 
due to such exigencies as unemployme? 
disability, death, and old age. The welfare 
state goes on to provide cash and serv’ 
to people even during time of full employ” 
ment and full income. 

The contrast can be quickly seen in two 
features of the British system which W° 
have rejected, but which welfare stater 
in this country are still trying to interest 
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in: the nationalized health service plan, 
the family allowance plan. 

Under the health service plan, the Govern- 
Ment no longer merely says to a man, “If 
Your income is interrupted, the system will 
in part of it, but you can budget your 

come and pay your bills in your own way.” 

ther, the Government says: “We think 
you have not got enough sense to manage 
oy finances so as to pay your medical bills 
Sahn in time of full income, and therefore 
© are taking the matter out of your hands 
eau making special provision for this one 
m, egory of expense.” Once the Govern- 
Fok has gone this far, where does it stop? 
Ro doc can discover by looking at his check 
bs that medical expense is not the only 

a Pleasant and unexpected major drain on 
ne's resources. Having gone so far, why 
Pi daa not the Government someday look 
te r legal expenses, loss by fire, loss due to 

Oken homes, or the risk of having in- 

Sent relatives move in? Why shall we 
nat Pel a man to insure against a $100 med- 
$ bill and not against the loss of his 
10,000 house? 

Another sharp difference between income 
ipsurance and the health services plan is 
iy t income insurance involves no intefer- 
hte With the free conduct of our business 

Professional affairs, while the health 

Tvices plan eventually would be almost cer- 
do to work profound changes in the free- 

m of the medical profession and the hos- 

business. 

an e family allowance plan has never made 
bat Serious headway in this country, but I 

ce that one or two Senators are now 
tie that official. action be taken to 
Thes the possibility of adopting it here. 
give typical family allowance scheme pays & 
he n sum of money per child every week, 

n when the breadwinner is earning full 
it mee Millionaires are as much entitled to 
obe Paupers. If you visit England, you can 
sy ve on a certain day each week a long 
la ue of women, frequently with perambu- 
Office” Stretching out from the local post 
stand These are the wives of Englishmen 
Denes = in line to be paid 8 shillings and 6 

T for each child beyond the first. 
ing Submit that those who are now suggest- 
their hat American husbands likewise send 
per | ves to collect a few dollars per week 

child from the Government have grossly 

Judged the temper and pride of Ameri- 
and- We prefer to support our own families, 
manure Can do it. With average wages in 
have acturing approaching $80 a week, we 

no need for such charitable concern. 
to + 0f need or of wage-loss we know how 
the iq care of. But we will not tolerate 
Vast ea that America is somehow just one 
Mates wement house in which all the in- 
E: even when working at full pay, need 
ve weekly support money from & be- 
Government. 


NG, INDEPENDENT LABOR VERSUS WELFARE 
Th STATISM 

State fifth difference between the welfare 

` and the modern American pattern is 
Bovernm® Welfare state assumes that the 
Special ent must look after labor as its 
reached whe but we assume that labor has 
org the point where, given a chance to 
moet aa and bargain freely, it can for the 

part look after itself, 


letra? Principles of the Eisenhower admin- 
frst is n philosophy are involved here: the 
ism. the ognition of the value of free union- 
tal Stet is avoidance of governmen- 
eryda erence as far as possible in the ev- 
y affairs of the people. 
tig Often have weak unions or no unions, 
step in m necessary for the government to 
on With minimum wage laws, standards 
intrans and working conditions, and other 
labor is upon free contract. But where 
®vernmen ne there is less need for such 


tal action. Therefore it follows 
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logically that a government which prefers 
to withhold its hand from interference with 
private affairs is glad to have more and more 
of the job of maintaining labor standards 
taken over by private organizations. The 
stronger labor is, in short, the less need there 
is for a welfare state. 

This is one reason why President Eisen- 
hower said, in his telegram on the occasion 
of the opening of the Teamsters Building in 
Washington: 

“Strong, dedicated, democratic trade 
unionism is one of the bulwarks of our 
American way of life. Our democracy and 
our economy both make possible and draw 
strength from free trade unions.” 


INDIVIDUALIZED VERSUS MASS WELFARE 


The typical old-fashioned welfare stater 
is inclined to think of welfare in mass terms, 
He has a weakness for grandiose schemes 
to raise the wages or calories or housing 
standards of millions of people at a crack; 
he generally favors uniform benefits for 
everyone under an income-insurance scheme 
regardless of prior standard of living; his 
way of dealing with unemployment is apt to 
be the expenditure of billions of Federal 
dollars which he calculates statistically to be 
capable of creating a million jobs. 

This is the natural product of the Social- 
ist-type philosophy with its concern for mass 
welfare. But we have begun from a philo- 
sophic starting point that exalts the indi- 
vidual person as the object of all our exer- 
tions. As a result, our labor legislation has 
developed along entirely different lines. We 
keep millions and millions of individual wage 
records so that each person can have his own 
personal social-security rights tailored to his 
own earnings. We provide elaborate pro- 
ceedings to protect individual rights under 
law in all these systems, including judicial 
review with right of counsel—which is not 
afforded, for example, in England. We com- 
plicate our laws and put ourselves to no 
end of trouble in our efforts to deal equitably 
with the needs of people whose circum- 
stances vary somewhat from the normal. 
And we approach the problem of employ- 
ment, not by wholesale blind spending to 
create jobs in the aggregate, but by a series 
of carefully planned ad hoc programs to in- 
crease the employment opportunities of spe- 
cial groups such as older workers, racial mi- 
norities, the physically handicapped, teen- 
age school dropouts, veterans, women, and 
people in chronic unemployment areas. 

CONCLUSION 


I have mentioned six distinct ways in 
which the present American pattern of social 
and labor legislation is not only different 
from, but in most instances the very oppo- 
site of, the welfare state. 

And yet, if you add together all our public 
plans, all our private plans, all our volun- 
tary employer and union and local and per- 
sonal provision for security, I am confident 
that the sum total would be a degree of 
well-being surpassing that which most avow- 
edly comprehensive governmental plans in 
other countries can show. 

This is what I mean by the saying that 
America has outflanked the welfare state. 

We have not gone down the road to social- 
ism. We have gone along our own road, 
and in an entirely different direction; and 
what we have attained surpasses in value 
to the workingman and to the community 
anything that socialism has even promised. 
We have dealt with the 20th-century prob- 
lem of wage loss in a cash economy and 
labor progress in & capitalistic system with- 
out sacrificing our own distinctive govern- 
mental structure—the State-Federal division, 
our own distinctive economic structure— 
moderately regulated free enterprise, or our 
own distinctive political philosophy—the 
freedom and preeminence of the individual 

n. The job is not done; but I think 
we should all draw inspiration from the 
thought that, as we expand and perfect 
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these systems and relations, we are all con- 
tributing to what history will undoubtedly 
recognize as one of the signal achievements 
of the century; the unique American system 
of fostering for working people well-being 
without welfarism. 


Overpayments to Aircraft Contractors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


. OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most important problems in mili- 
tary procurement concerns overpayment 
to aircraft contractors. This problem 
is discussed in an article in the Army- 
Navy Air Force Register, a weekly news- 
paper of the Department of Defense in 
the issue of March 10, 1956. The author 
is Allen M. Smythe, an accredited De- 
partment of Defense writer, who special- 
izes in military procurement problems, 
He is a free-Jance writer and this article 
is one of the many he has written on 
military procurement, 

The article follows: | 
No INTEREST REQUIRED ON REFUNDS, Says GAO 

(By Allen M. Smythe) 

Continued interest by the General Ac- 
counting Office and promised scrutiny by two 
congressional committees may again raise for 
the Pentagon the problem of overpayments 
to large contractors holding incentive and 
price-redetermination types of contracts, 

Labelled “windfall working capital” and 
estimated from $600 million to a billion, 
these overpayments were a surprise and of 
much concern to Secretary Charles E. Wilson. 
One large west coast aircraft firm was re- 
ported to have had $70 million in overpay- 
ments, another was credited with $52 mil- 
lion and a large eastern aircraft firm listed 
$30 million in short-term bonds undér the 
heading “Reserve for refunds on defense 
contracts.” 

Such payments resulted from long-term 
contracts hastily signed during the Korean 
war with clauses containing unrealistic 
target prices in incentive type contracts and 
high unit prices in price-redetermination 
contracts. 

Deputy Secretary Reuben B. Robertson, 
signing his first important directive, and 
backing a Navy viewpoint, ordered new con- 
tract clauses limiting partial payments to 
105 percent of total costs for all new con- 
tracts. 

Trade groups, led by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association, and the National Security 
Industrial Association, protested the severity 
of the order to Mr. Robertson and Assistant 
Secretary Wilfred J. McNeil, Comptroller, 

On December 5, 1955, Mr. Robertson 
issued a new Department of Defense direc- 
tive 4105.7/limiting partial payments to 100 
percent of delivered costs plus the agreed 
profit percentage (usually 6 to 11 percent). 
Advances for work in progress were to be 
limited by progress payment rules, now at 
75 percent. Changes were also made to allow 
quarterly reports on costs made by the con- 
tractor to be accepted by the contracting 
officer “unless he has a good cause to ques-« 
tion or doubt the accuracy of the state- 
ments.” 

One fiscal officer stated: “The effectiveness 
of the directive will depend on the truthful- 
ness of the contractor and the alertness of 
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the contracting officer in making spot 
audits.” 

Two clauses, slightly different, applying to 
incentive and price-redetermination con- 
tracts are incorporated in the directive. They 
are to be’included in all new contracts and 
in present contracts when amended for in- 
creases. 

Although the directive states that “prompt 
action” shall be taken to place these new 
clauses in present contracts, contractors are 
disinclined to accept them in their valid con- 
tracts “without consideration.” However, 
the Services report that many refunds being 
made voluntarily although legally contrac- 
tors are not required to do so until final 
prices are fixed which is often a year or two 
after completion of the contract. 

The threat of requiring return of interest 
earned on these refunds has vanished. It 
has been learned that the GAO has decided 
that this cannot be done legally. The law 
under study was 3448, 31 U. B. Code 529 
which stated that “payments shall not ex- 
ceed the value of the article delivered.” 

Many Penatgon officials believe the re- 
vised directive is still “too liberal” and not 
in keeping with Mr. Wilson’s policy of re- 
quiring contractors to partly operate on their 
own money. Mr. Robertson is reported to be 
planning strict enforcement and to have 
signed the order reluctantly and then only 
after he was told that 350 million of Navy 
contracts alone were being held up awaiting 
a new “improved” clause. On the other 
hand, the trade groups were disappointed 
that the directive was not cancelled out- 
right. 

Some small business groups and their 
friends have been quoted as saving that the 
“large contractors have found a tunnel to 
the Treasury,” and Congress is particularly 
sensitive to the complaints of small business. 
However, Pentagon officials state that in in- 
stances where small firms were given long- 
term contracts, the same problem of over- 
payments has arisen. 


The School-Lunch Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp this ex- 
cellent letter on the school-lunch pro- 


gram. 

This letter, be it noted, was addressed 
to me by Fae Pittman, president of the 
Rockaway Parent-Teacher Association 
pave ASON County on the Oregon 
coast. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROCKAWAY PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
: Rockaway, Oreg. 
The Honorable RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: Federal aid 
in the school-lunch program could be con- 
sidered as a necessity because of the in- 
creased cost of food over the past several 
years. 

Without this help the many school-lunch 
programs in Oregon in operation at the 
present, as well as those that will begin oper- 
ation in the future, will have to increase the 
charge to youngsters. And those children 
who need the lunch the most will miss the 
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opportunity to get a good wholesome meal 
in the middle of their schoolday. - 
We would like to go on record as being in 

favor of increased Federal aid to the Oregon 
hot-lunch program and urge you to do all 
that is in your power to bring this increased 
aid about. 

Sincerely, 

s FAE PITTMAN, 
President, Rockaway Parent-Teacher 
Association. 


Three Hundred and Twenty-second Anni- 
versary of Founding of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, yesterday 
we in Maryland celebrated the 322d an- 
niversary of the founding of our Free 
State. It was only fitting and proper 
that the Knights of Columbus Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton Assembly, observe 
this day by initiating some 137 members 
into the fourth degree. At the conclu- 
sion of the ceremonies there was a dinner 
in commemoration, not only of Mary- 
land’s anniversary, but also in honor of 
a member of the Baltimore Council, 
Knights of Columbus, Alfred E. Cross. 

Among the friends of Mr. Cross who 
gathered at the banquet to pay tribute 
to this distinguished American, were: 
His Excellency, Jerome D. Sabastian, 
auxiliary bishop of Baltimore: Revy. 
Charles Fleckenstein, C. SS. R.: Rey. 
Gerald W. Spraker; Hon. Theodore R. 
McKeldin, Governor of Maryland: Sena- 
tor John Marshall Butler; Hon. Thomas 
D’Alesandro, Jr., mayor of Baltimore; 
and the following Sir Knights, Frank J, 
Balcer, J. Edmund Walsh, Irving J. Dell 
John J. Eustace, Charles B. Humelsine. 
John F. Nagel, Jr. s 

It was a pleasure and a privilege to 
join with these other citizens in paying 
my personal tribute to this outstanding 
Marylander, who has dedicated himself 
to the aid and help of his fellow Mary- 
landers. 

Nothing would be more appropriate at 
this time than to make the address 
given by our Governor, the Honorable 
Theodore R. MeKeldin, on this the 322d 
birthday of our Free State, made ayail- 
able for my colleagues and the country, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR MCKELDIN, FOURTH 
DEGREE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS BANQUET, 
HONORING ALFRED E. CROSS, BaLgmmong, 
MakcuH 25, 1956 
It was 322 years ago today, after an At- 

lantic crossing of more than 4 months’ dura- 

tion, that the proud ships, the Ark and the 

Dove, arrived at St. Clements Island, and a 


new Colony was launched. 


It is with some pride that I state on this 
Maryland Day, 1956, that the world, in its 
turmoil of prejudices and even this free 
America of ours could learn much and bene- 
fit greatly from the story and example of 
that Colony and the great State into which 
it has grown—our Maryland. 
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The very conception of the Colony by Lord 
Baltimore in England grew out of a desire 
and a yearning for freedom—that same free- 
dom for which oppressed peoples of the 
world are yearning today. 

In those days, as in these, man's right to 
worship his God in accord with his con- 
science was paramount among the freedoms 
on which he placed the highest values. 

But then, as now, rulers of tyrannical bent 
confused their temporal authority with 
power over the immortal souls of men. 

Indeed they often sought-to mold man’s 
vision of his Creator in a manner to serve 
the earthy seats of government instead of 
the heavenly throne. 

Even before they burn the great books 
and silence the great voices, the totalitarian 
rulers of today seek first to suspend or con- 
trol the places of worship, because the free- 
dom of religion and the God-given dignity 
which it inspires are incomptaible with that 
enslavement. which decrees that the individ- 
ual exists to serve the state—not the state 
to serve the individual. 

Unhappily, when our American Colonies 
were founded, there were some who fied the 
persecutions of the Old World only to see 
to establish themselves apart from theif 
brothers and even to persecute those wh? 
would deviate from their manner of worsbiP- 

Unhappily, in this modern America, W® 
have a law—the McCarran-Walter Act- 
which bars.from our shores many of those 
indeed, most of those—who seek haven here 
from the persecution of tyrants, including 
persecution against religion. It is a repU- 
diation of the basic American tradition of 
freedom and opportunity and of faith in th 
individual. It is a retreat from the ide 
of America as a haven for the oppressed. 

Unhappily, too, we have in this land of 
the free men who say to other men: “YOU 
can be of our religions but not of OW 
churches. If you want to worship as we 4% 
you must build churches of your own. y 
out of ours.” 

But in the founding of Maryland, free- 
dom—particularly religious freedom—"®* 
mained more than a mere hope—more than 
an empty theory. 

Primarily our province was a hayen fof 
persecuted Catholics—but there was ther 
no McCarran-Walter Act here. George Cal- 
vert and his son, Cecil, welcomed and eve? 
sought settlers of other religious faiths. 

Catholics and Protestants shared a chapel 
building at St. Mary’s. 

Fifteen years after the original settling 
the general assembly of the Colony enac 
what has come to be known as “The 
land Act of Religious Toleration,” probably 
the first such law in the history of thé 
world. Written into that pioneer law 
religious freedom were the descriptive wor? 
“the better to preserve mutual love #” 
amity” among the people. 

Today, Maryland, the birthplace of reli- 
gious understanding among people, und 
the law, has taken a place of leadership ip 
the advancement of racial understan 
under the supreme law of the land, the CO? 
stitution of the United States, and its inter. 
pretation by the Supreme Court. 

And when the full story is written of thes? 
stirring and significant years in the t 
ress of American civilization, much credi 
must be given to the Catholic Church fof 
its unswerving devotion to the law and tO 
the brotherhood of man even in those 
of the Nation where racial prejudices 1006 
had been accepted as a way of life. off 

Indeed, I believe that in the solution 
the problems that surround the issue, 
churches of the United States—all of them- 
must and will play a prominent role. I 
happy to say that many religious lead 
and groups, other than Catholic, also 
recognizing this call to brotherhood. 

We have not reached perfection; we ba? 
a long way to go. Indeed perfection is 
the lot of mortal man—but while there ə 
men of good will—men of concern for th 
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Well-being of their fellows—in places of 

leadership, there will be progress, not retro- 

8ression; there will be hope, not despair. 
Such a man is he who sits in the place of 

honor here tonight—your distinguished 

fellow-member of this great organization— 

rand good friend of many years—Alfred E. 

SS 


His is a life devoted to love for the peo- 
Ple—to contributions of his time and sub- 
ce to good causes—to compassion for the 
Reedy—to faith in the future—to unwaver- 
hope for the constant betterment of 
Mankind’s lot. 

His is a shining example of that which 
Was pronounced by another great Alfred— 
another great Alfred E.—the late Alfred Em- 
manuel Smith: “There is no room for hatred 

the Catholic heart.” è 
Certainly there is no room for anything 
S t love in the heart of this man who, on 
ach anniversary of his birth, instead of 
accepting pleasures and seeking honors for 
ing lf, gives a party for those self-sacrific- 

> humanity loving, devoted women of 
God’s Vineyard—the Little Sisters of the 


Surely this outstandingly successful man 
business who serves as treasurer for the 
timore Boy Scouts of America and as an 

deative committeeman on the board of 
ectors of St. Vincent’s Male Orphan 
lum looks to tomorrow with the certain 

th of today’s love. 
ont Al Cross,-the banker and businessman 
Wak Plead lack of time. He could say he 
too busy to be the treasurer of that dis- 

Suished dispenser of help to those who 

mo Fe the Hibernian Society of Balti- 
but there he serves. 

ms could be too busy to be on the execu- 
ee ites of the board of directors of 

the thea institution of human compassidn, 
he ee of the Good Shepherd, but there 
he could have pleaded lack of time when 
Baltim named to serve as fiscal officer of the 
Ore Council of the Knights of Colum- 
ot t not Al Cross. He found the time 
to di aetb because the job needed 
let ae make his contributions and then 
the meone else worry about the success of 
mea os Catholic charity drives which 
archaic. much to so many people in this 
th Ocese—but not-Al Cross. He gives and 

~ he seryes. - 

bose one could go on and on telling of the 
know. Works of Al Cross about which we 
—and still we would know there were 

an, y Sa of help and of kindness, of love 
way oe ee about which we have no 
king knowing—because Al Cross is that 

It of man. 

Teason o not without fine and substantial 
Boy of that he was named East Baltimore 
he a recent year. 

Risen South Baltimore Boy, it gives me real 
Baltime to join in this tribute to the East 
Baltimore Boy of 1952—a great citizen of 
and a re for any year—a great Marylander 
Cross. ed American—Alfred E. 


Peaceful Coexistence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
= Monday, March 26, 1956 
Como FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


MmMunist pro 
Peacef paganda maneuver of 
ul coexistence has been pretty well 
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exposed in recent months. Communist 
Party boss Khrushchev in a 6-hour di- 
rective to the 20th so-called congress 
meeting of the Communist Party in the 
Kremlin, removed any doubts that may 
have remained concerning the Russian 
trickery involved in their campaign of 
peaceful coexistence. Khrushchev de- 
fined the tactic of peaceful coexistence 
as a vastly stepped up Communist pro- 
paganda, economic, political, and cul- 
tural offensive against all of civilization. 
He directed that the usual Communist 
methods of violence be used only in those 
countries where the resistance to com- 
munism is strong, and that in the neu- 
tralist nations, Communist agents use 


the deception of the popular front and- 


the misuse of parliamentary methods in 

order to take over control. Khruchchev 

made it crystal clear that the United 

States is marked for violent internal 

treatment by the Communist conspiracy 

rather than the conciliatory and friendly 
approach the Kremlin leaders have been 
claiming to have for the people of the 

United States. 

I should like to take this occasion to 
remind my colleagues and the American 
people that only a relatively few weeks 
ago some American leaders were sug- 
gesting that we extend the friendly hand 
to the Communist proposal of peaceful 
coexistence and that we could not pos- 
sibly lose by giving it a try. I trust such 
unsupported hopes have now vanished 
against Communist Party boss Khrush- 
chev’s reading his ultimatum to the 
world. 

Early last fall I was asked a number 
of questions by a European publication 
put out by the anti-Bolshevik bloc of 
nations. These questions had to do with 
peaceful coexistence. ‘These same ques- 
tions were put to President Singman 
Rhee, of Korea, Lord Robert Vansittart, 
Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, Mr. John F. 
Stewart, and President Ku Cheng-kang. 

The answers to these questions were 
printed in the October edition of the 
ABN Bulletin and I believe they are most 
pertinent today in view of what Com- 
munist Party boss Khrushchev had to 
say about the realities of peaceful co- 
existence with the Russian Communists. 

I, therefore, under unanimous consent, 
ask to have these answers printed in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks: 

OUR INTERVIEWS: COEXISTENCE OR A POLICY OF 
LIBERATION?—PRESIWENT SYNGMAN RHEE, 
LORD Robert VANSITTART, Mas. GEN. J. F. C. 
FULLER, Mr. JOHN F. STEWART, CONGRESS- 
MAN MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, AND PRESIDENT 
Ku CHENG-KANG EXPRESS THEIR OPINION 
ON THE BURNING QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 
As was to be expected, the Geneva Confer- 

ence failed to clear up the present confusion 

in the international political situation. The 
unfortunate and erroneous opinion which is 
held by various Western statesmen on the 
subject of the coexistence policy prompts us 
to discuss the most interesting problems con- 
nected with the change in Soviet tactics, in 
the columns of our A. B. N. Correspondence. 
Accordingly, we addressed ourselves to vari- 
ous prominent personalities in the free world 
and asked them to give us their opinion, in 
the form of an interview, on the burning 
political questions of the day. They most 
kindly complied with our request, and we are 
now, therefore, in a position to start this 
series of interviews, as planned, and have 
pleasure in publishing the six interviews to 
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reach us, which come from well-known per- 
sonalities in all the world. 

These interviews are published in the order 
in which we have received them. 


QUESTIONS PUT IN THE INTERVIEWS 


Question 1; What is your opinion of the 
Geneva Conference and the aims of the So- 
viets in connection with this Conference? 

Question 2: Do you share the opinion of 
the majority of responsible politicians in the 
West, that the Soviets have abandoned their 
plans to rule the whole world? 

Question 3: Do you think that the co- 
existence policy is an effective means of pre- 
venting an atomic war? 

Question 4: Do you consider that the con- 
ception of the A. B. N. is right in maintaining 
that national revolutions in the Soviet sphere 
of influence would be the way to avert an 
atomic war? 

Question 5: Which policy would you sug- 
gest to the statesmen of the Western World, 
in order to check the advance of Russian 
imperialism, that is to say to confine it 
within Russian ethnographical boundaries, 
and to bring about the liberation of all the 
nations that have been subjugated by Russia? 

Question 6: Do you think that the October 
conference of the Foreign Ministers is likely 
to lead to any positive results in this respect? 

Question 7: What is your opinion of the 
military and political situation in the U. S. 
S. R.? i 

Question 8: Do you think the assumption 
correct, that the Soviets have resorted to 
their coexistence policy under pressure of the 
national fight for freedom of the subjugated 
nations and under pressure of the economic 
crisis and the unsettled conditions in the 
Kremlin, and in order to put a stop to the 
resistance movements and to overrun the 
Western World, once they haye managed to 
gain a breathing space? 

Question 9: What is your opinion of the 
present situation in Asia in view of the 
Russo-Chinese coexistence policy and the 
hireling role of Nehru’s India? 

Question 10: What is your opinion of the 
significance of the national liberation move- 
ments behind the Iron Curtain, in the world 
fight against Bolshevism? 

Question 11: In view of the present inter- 
national political situation what tasks would 
you assign to the A. B. N. in the free world? 


THE Fare Wortp Must Br READY AND WILLING 
TO FIGHT 


(By Syngman Rhee, President of the 
Republic of Korea) 

1. In my opinion the Geneva conference 
was successful for the Communists in that 
they succeeded in selling the free world the 
idea of a bogus soft peace, They are mak- 
ing great propaganda use of photographs 
and newsreel footage showing “Summit” 
figures smiling together in friendly relation- 
ship, thus leading captive populations of 
satellites and their own brain-chained peo- 
ple to believe that the democracies have 
made peace with communism and have 
abandoned intentions of liberating them. 
To counteract this widely accepted belief, 
President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon have publicly declared that the United 
States will not accept a status quo peace, but 
will insist that Germany and Korea must be 
reunified under governments of their own 
choosing. I regard any negotiations with 
the Communists as simply opportunities to 
make concessions to them and to sign agree- 
ments which they have no intention of 
keeping. 

The Foreign Ministers’ Conference cannot 
inspire much hope of success with the alter- 
native course already ruled out before it - 
convenes. I believe it is essentially wrong 
to approach the problems with a preliminary 
announcement of a determination to be 
friendly and an absolute renunciation of 
force, no matter what happens. 
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Russia and Red China have blood on their 
hands. They have murdered millions of 
innocent persons. They have broken solemn 
promises. They hold people prisoner and 
occupy stolen territory with the arrogance 
of the ruthless and powerful. They have 
not repudiated their goal of world conquest. 
Action, not words, is called for. 

2. I do not believe that free world states- 
men honestly believe the Communists have 
changed their spots. The Reds have added 
800 million captives to their empire in the 
last decade and have bluffed the United 
States and the United Nations into negotiat- 
ing an unsatisfactory truce in Korea and 
surrendering millions of Indochinese into 
Communist hands. Perhaps when things 
are going badly an aggressor might lower his 
aims, but it is the free world that is on the 
defensive and that is talking compromise 
and appeasement. 

3. Coexistence could prevent an atomic 
war. So could outright surrender, but it 
would be too obvious. Yet coexistence 
would be only a slower route to the same 
end. 

4. Before answering this question, let me 
say I dislike use of the terms East and West. 
We of the Far East are used to these terms 


in connection with races and do not stress 


their differences. We do not regard Soviet 
Russia as East and we do consider ourselves 
allied with what would be called West. We 
prefer free world and the Communist bloc or 
other applicable designations. 

The free world must be ready and willing 
to fight for its own and for the freedom of 
enslaved peoples; the stage has been passed 
where words can have any effect. The major 
problem is how to reestablish this conviction 
worldwide and harden Allied determination. 

I advocate that (1) those countries which 
are willing should join in a proclamation 
that areas held unjustly and in violation of 
treaties are to be liberated by whatever 
means are required; (2) that-an absolute em- 
bargo be imposed on all commercial and 
financial dealings with Communist nations 
until they keep promises they already have 
made; (3) that the Neutral Nations Supervi- 
sory Commission, which allows Poles and 
Czechs to operate as spies in South Korea 
to prepare the Republic for Communist con- 
quest, be eliminated; (4) that the Commu- 
nists be warned that no further territorial 
aggression will be permitted, anywhere; (5) 
that withdrawal of Communist forces from 
areas south of the 38th parallel in Korea be 
ordered, to forestall building up of aggressive 
bases and interference with Han River navi- 
gation; (6) that the Bamboo and Iron Cur- 
tains be lifted and restrictions on communi- 
cations be ended; (7) that Communist aims 
for world domination be openly renounced in 
word and deed; and (8) that no further con- 
ferences be held with the Communist powers 
other than to confirm agreements already 
found to be practicable through informal 
understanding. 

5. I would suggest that each government 
in the still-free world take the issue of free- 
dom or slavery to the people in secret ballot 
and those countries voting for freedom be 
willing to fight for it if necessary; in any 
event they should stand together behind an 
ultimatum to the Communists as outlined 
in the reply to the preceding question. I 
have faith in the people and blame the hesi- 
tancy of some free-world leaders on their 
lack of trust in the people's wisdom and 
courage. 

6. No answer, ; 

7. Like everyone else, I hope that Soviet 
Russia’s political situation is precarious and 
near total collapse, that a new era—with the 
people in free, secret elections choosing their 
government from independent candidates— 
is imminent. Of course, since Stalin’s death 
there have been changes, but from this dis- 
tance facts are difficult to weed out from ru- 
mors. However, it appears obvious the rul- 
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ing clique are dyed-in-the-wool followers of 
the party line; therefore, their personal rival- 
ries are of little importance internationally. 

Militarily, great publicity has been given to 
the announced reduction of Russia’s army, 
effective by the end of this year, of 640,000 
men, though nothing was said of the size of 
the force still mobilized. Intelligence re- 
ports reveal Soviet Russia’s army still is larger 
than Britain’s and the United States’ com- 
bined. Further, top United States militarists 
say Russia’s active navy is larger than 
Britain’s and her air force is close to America's 
strength and constantly growing. Her pile of 
atomic weapons is sufficient: This in a 
country that professes to be peace-loving 
while causing tensions at a dozen scattered 
points simultaneously. 

8. The Russian program of concentrating 


son heavy industries for the war chest has pre- 


vented production of daily necessities ,and 
the public’s need might have been an in- 
fluence in the about-face. However, if by 
feigned friendliness Russia can obtain im- 
ports of things she has not been “wasting” 
materials and labor on, and at the same 
time allays free world suspicions to permit a 
subsequent surprise attack, it would be 
logical. I would not want enslaved peoples 
to expose themselves to execution by pre- 
mature rebellion—as happened more than 
once—anqd thus prolong the tyrants in power. 
But from what I have learned from ex-cap- 
tives of the Communist in Korea, there is 
deep unrest everywhere behind the Iron 
Curtain, smoldering under suspicion and 
fear of detection through the insidious secret 
police and informer upheaval. More con- 
fidence must be built up in the necessary 
help of the free world powers, and such con- 
Pen as is dependent upon their determina- 

on. 

9. I expect the crisis in the world situation 
to be reached in Asia, not Europe. I hope the 
United States will awaken to the dangers of 


coexistence and I feel that some of her allies. 


are responsible for what concessions she has 
made to date. It now appears that pressure 
to get Red China a seat in the United Nations 
has abated and no effort will be made to do 
so for another year. This smacks of a secret 
agreement, in that Chinese Communists’ 
hands are still dripping blood and the free 
world would not consent to admitting an 
aggressor before he takes time to change his 
clothes. Further, if through coexistence 
the Communists can obtain control of the 
countries they desire peaceably, why should 
they undertake to fight? Certainly the status 
quo will not last, nor can we expect a real 
aig until we repulse and punish the aggres- 
THE Soviets HAVE ABANDONED NoTHING 
(By Lord Robert Vansittart, P. C., G. C. M. G., 
G. C. B., M. V. O.) 


1. The Geneva Conference was a suc 
the Russians. S 


2. The Soviets have abandon 
neither their aims nor doctrines PDE 

3. There is no present danger of an atomic 
war. The Communist propaganda about 
peaceful coexistence is a soporific rather 
than a preventive. ; 

4. There could be no greater mistake than 
to stimulate revolutions without the means 
of supporting them, 

5. The Soviets are now in difficulties. I 
believe that communism is so inhuman and 
also in the long run so impracticable that it 
will ultimately break down. This is the best 
hope for the liberation of the subjugated 
nations. 

6. Unless there is a complete change in the 
Russian attitude the conference of Foreign 
Ministers is unlikely to lead to any appre- 
ciable result because—among other reasons— 
the Russians have already declared that the 
key topic, Germany, is not “ripe” for dis- 
cussion, 
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7. The U. S. S. R. is undergoing a severe 
crisis of manpower. 

8. Owing to this crisis the Soviets are in 
no position to wage a war and are therefore 
playing for time. 

9. The Chinese Communists are no more 
sincere than the Russian Communists in 
their talk about peaceful coexistence, though 
the doctrine suits them well for the present. 
The absence of sincerity is well illustrated by 
the fact that they have now been talking for 
nearly 3 weeks with the Americans about 
the liberation of prisoners—a question which 
could easily have been settled in a day. 

10. I am not in a position to judge with 
sufficient knowledge and authority. 

11. Continue the process of enlightenment. 
There is nothing else to be done at present. 


—_— 


THE COEXISTENCE OF VIOLENT INCOMPATIBLES 
Is THE FATHER OF WAR 


(By Maj. Gen, J. F. C. Fuller, C. B., C. B. E» 
D. S. O.) 


1. The factor which governed the Geneva 
Conference was the H-bomb. Now that both 
sides have it, neither dares to use it unless 
its national survival is directly threatened. 
This means that the H-bomb is not a deter- 
rent of all types of war, but only of one 
type—the war for which it is made. There- 
fore, in another war, as long as the national 
survival of one or other of the groups 9 
belligerents is not challenged, there is noth- 
ing to prevent the recurrence of conventional 
warfare. According to the policy recently 
made public by the Kremlin, the Russian 
aim is clearly defined. It is the withdrawal 
of the NATO forces from Western Germany; 
and it may be assumed that in the intimate 
conversations it was argued that, faced 45 
these forces would be by atomic war, their 
value was highly problematical. Further, 
that were Russia to invade Western Ger- 
many, she would at once be faced with the 
H-bomb. But would she? For the snag it 
this argument is that such a move, which in 
all probability would be made by proxy, a8 it 
was in Korea, would not appear to the popu- 
lar mind of the western democracies to be # 
threat to their national survival, and there- 
fore not worth the risk of an atomic war- 
The complete somersault performed by thé 
Kremlin, which has been acclaimed in the 
West with such puerile enthusiasm, is noth- 
ing more than a repetition of Lenin's famous 
maxim—“1 step back to gain 2 steps fOr- 
ward.” 

2. On the contrary, my opinion is that 
Moscow is attempting to fortify and not 
abandon her plan of world revolution, a" 
though her tactics have changed, her strat- 
egy remains constant. We are back to thé 
days when Stalin disbanded the Comintern. 
Having failed to keep Western Germany Ur- 
armed by bluster and threat, the Kremlin 
has now turned to wooing and cooing. Nev- 
ertheless, whether scratching or purring, ® 
cat remains a cat. 

3. The coexistence of violent incompati- 
bles is the father of war, whether atomic oF 
otherwise. As Abraham Lincoln said 1% 
1854: “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand, it cannot endure half slave and half 
free * * * it will become all one thing % 
all the other.” And this is as applicable tO 
the world in general as to a nation in par 
ticular. Further, it is supported by Lenin's 
prediction of the inevitable clash between 
the Bourgeois States and the Soviet Unio 

4. The problem is not atomic war, it 
the Russian dominion of the world either 
by war or by subversion, and the direct WY 
to avert it is the policy of the ABN—namelY 
to liberate the subjugated and satellite Pe? 
ples, and thereby annihilate the Muscovil? 
Imperium. 

5. The policy I should suggest is: (I) F!" 
upon the annihilation of the Muscovité 
Imperium as the long term political aim. 
(II) Enter into close collaboration with thé 
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ABN. (OI) Create an anti-Communist 
coalition of Free Peoples, under a joint po- 
litical and economic council to coordinate 
their military requirements and economic 
Needs. Its most important tasks should be: 
(1) To assess military potentials within the 
financial means of each nation, and (2). to 
develop new world markets and so avoid a 
with Russia and her satellites. 

Scramble for trade by individual nations 

6. No. In all probability it will lead to 
another conference and yet another. “If you 
do not wish a man to do a thing,” once wrote 
Thomas Carlyle, “you had better get him to 
talk about it, for the more men talk, the 
More likely are they to do nothing else.” 
The Russians are adepts in delaying a prob- 
lem indefinitely by confusing arguments, by 
verbal acrobatics. and double-talk. What 
they risk losing on the diplomatic swings 
they make certain of gaining on the propa- 
ganda turnabouts. 

7. As long as half the personnel of the 
Russian Army is recruited from the subju- 
Bated peoples, Russia's military strength is 
extremely fragile. And as long as this re- 
Mains so, the political situation within the 
- USSR will be precarious. The strength of 
a fortress.does not only lie in its walls, but 
above all in the determination and loyalty 
Of its garrison. The Kremlin is not blind to 
- this, hence the constant deviations in its 
Political tactics. 

8. Yes. I have nothing to add to this clear 
Summary of the Soviet position. 

9. For some time to come China will be 
‘Gependent on Russia for military and eco- 
Romic support. But as she becomes more 
and more industrialized, the present coexist- 
ence of compatible political systems will give 
Way to friction between ever-increasing in- 
Compatibles. It therefore behoves the west- 

nations to elaborate a long-term policy 
ard China. Western policy should aim 
at detaching China from Russia. At pres- 
ent- the short-sighted American support of 
4ng-kai Shek bedevils the issue. As to 
Nehru, little attention should be paid to him, 
© is no more than a slippery oriental eel 
Wriggling on a volcano—the ever-increasing 
°ver-population of India. 

10. The significance of these movements 

that they are the main weapons the West 
Bo uld sharpen in order to overthrow the 

Ishevik imperium. 

Sie I should first create a western psycho- 
hoa warfare general staff as the military 

Tument of the joint political and eco- 
ee council (see answer 5). Secondly, I 

Aeron rope in the A. B. N. as a section of its 
ak eiligence and operational staffs. Its task 
hS: d be to collect all possible information 
Sug en ttions behind the Iron Curtain, and 
inte Plans of how to stimulate opposition 

€ occupied and subjugated countries, as 
the as elaborate schemes for the day when 
time is ripe for open revolt. 


Corxisrence BETWEEN COMMUNISM AND 
(B CIVILIZATION Is IMPOSSIBLE 

¥ John F. Stewart, chairman of the Scot- 

i League for European Freedom) 
that My opinion of the Geneva Conference is 
ät the Aok a social event, a glorified picnic 
coun xpense of the taxpayers of the various 
att tries, The reason that the Russians 
Need. roe to gain more time—their usual 

€y also wanted to demonstrate to 


Ives. As far as my information goes, 
= the non-Russian peoples of the 
Betting be and the satellite countries was 

R yond the power of the MVD to 
More than wane could have helped Moscow 


ad - 
Of hope of ding to the depression and loss 


these peoples than the show of 
€ndliness; it makes it much easier 
È MVD to cope with the unrest. 
ussians knew they wanted that and 
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they maneuvered the West into supplying 
the weapon. Sir Anthony Eden added 
strength to the weapon by proposing his pact 
of security, thus enabling Russia to hold on 
to all her plunder and making the West an 
accomplice in the oppression. 

2. I am quite certain that Moscow has 
never abandoned for a moment the inten- 
tion to conquer the world, and I doubt if 
many “responsible politicians believe it. But 
none has the courage to speak out, but obe- 
diently obeys the party whip. The friendly 
attitude of Sir Anthony Eden to the most 
atrocious power this world has known is 
beyond my ability to explain. 

3. I do not believe coexistence is possible 
or that the Russians intend it. Coexistence 
between communism and civilization is im- 
possible, for one would perish. The phrase 
was invented by Lenin with the usual Rus- 
sian objective of gaining time for some sub- 
jugating plan he had in mind, and was not 
quite ready for.. In any case, no atom or 
any other policy will prevent war—it never 
has. Each nation is feverishly trying to pro- 
vide more and more effective weapons than 
any other, showing that, in reality, none 
trusts Russia. And, as far as I have ever 
read, there has never been an arms race in 
history which has not ended in war. 

4. I have always held the opinion that 
disintegration from within the U. S. S. R, is 
the only way to avoid a world war, and the 
only way to accomplish this is by national 
revolutions within the Soviet Union; these 
revolutions must take place within all the 
countries dominated by Moscow, whether 
formally within the union or not. I believe 
that, with a sane and firm western policy, 
they would succeed. 

5. Russia professes to be horrified at the 
policy of other powers of colonialism. The 
civilized powers should insist on Russia ap- 
plying this policy of anticolonialism to 
themselves. In past days, colonialism by 
the white powers meant taking control of 
immeasurably inferior races, and, as far as 
my long experience goes, and I have had 
much, it was for the uplifting of these races. 
In the case of the Soviet Union, they apply 
the policy, in a brutal form, to races far in 
advance of themselves in civilization, cul- 
ture, and all that is human, and try to bring 
all down to a level never before thought of. 
The western powers should see that Russia 
gives the only possible test of sincerity by 
at once and completely evacuating every 
Russian soldier and civilian from every non- 
Russian country it dominates and leaves it 
completely free and independent. The Rus- 
sians should be confined to their own large 
ethnographic country and turn their atten- 
tion to developing it. -Till then they should 
be outside the pale—not accepted in the 
family of civilized nations. There is no 
other way of bringing peace to the world. 

6. The meeting in October of the foreign 
ministers will have no result other than 
gaining more time for Russia or the West 
making another disastrous surrender to 
Moscow. Personally I believe there will be 
nothing but further procrastination. 

7. I am not an expert in military affairs. 
But my opinion, for what it is worth, is 
that Russia is not at the moment strong, 
although she professes to be. She is quite 
aware of the internal weakness by the non- 
Russians and the fact that the non-Russians 
in the Red Army will not fight for Moscow 
if their countries are assured of independ- 
ence, and in this the West can help by even 
moral support. Pilsudski, who knew the 
Russians if anyone did, said “When the Rus- 
sians say they are strong, they are weak; 
when they say they are weak, they are 
strong.” Politically, the U. S. S. R. is weak 
internally. 

8. I think the assumption stated is abso- 
lutely correct. To my mind there cannot be 
a doubt that the present gracious policy of 
Moscow is caused by.the national fight for 
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freedom inside the U. S. S. R. and under 
pressure of the economic crisis, and, I be- 
lieve, a struggle in the Kremlin for sole 
power. And also to weaken the resistance 
movements. The present gracious and con- 
ciliatory showing of the Russians is as clearly 
as possible Lenin’s “one step backward to 
gain two steps forward.” The theatrical 
proceedings at Geneva were the one step 
backward, and it is difficult to believe that 
grown men could be so deluded. 

9. I am afraid my opinion on the situa- 
tion in Asia would not be of great value. I 
believe that Nehru is, at the very best, a 
dangerous demagog of great value to Moscow. 
I sympathize with Dr. Syngman Rhee and 
his South Korea, which has been deserted by 
the West, while the North Koreans, that is, 
the Russians, are building up strength for 
an attack on the South. China has been be- 
trayed by the West to the Communists. I 
do not know China, but I have many friends 
who have spent a lifetime there in business 
or missionary work, and all agree that the 
Chinaman is the reverse of a Communist, 
and that the great population of the Chi- 
nese peasants has been subjugated by an 
insignificant* number of Communists sup- 
ported from Moscow. 

10. If there is any sincere desire among 
western politicians to conquer communism, 
which I doubt, the national liberation move- 
ment behind the Iron Curtain is the key, 
and the only key, to accomplish that end. 
All other talk is mere drivel. 

11. Beside the modest Scottish League, 
ABN is the only organization in the world, 
as far as I know, on the right lines to bring 
freedom and peace to the world. It has 
many enemies, some of them professing to 
work for similar objects. Ido not see it can 
improve the lines on which it works unless 
it were able to put an end to the insane 
jealousies which, unfortunately, exist within 
every single nationality in exile. This is 
ruinous and defeats the struggle for free- 
dom. If ABN could induce all nationalities 
to cooperate for the one object—the restora- 
tion of independence to all—it would accom- 
plish half its undoubted aim. After they 
had independence, they could form their dif- 
ferent parties, but surely the one single 
object just now is independence. I am sure 
that if all would unite it would make a tre- 
mendous impression on the Western World 
and would be difficult to oppose. Disunion 
on comparative trifles is one of the best 
weapons in the Soviet arsenal. 


Tue A. B. N. SHALL CONTINUE THE ADVOCACY 
OF THE NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT 


(By Congressman MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN) 


I feel these are good questions because 
they go right to the basic issues which we 
Members of Congress must face up to in the 
dispatch of our duties toward our constitu- 
ents and our Nation. In every sense of the 
word, I consider that your questions have 
created the basis for an interview and there- 
fore the answers to them are in the attach- 
ment to this letter. 

Permit me to take this occasion to wish 
you and your colleagues every success in 
your efforts to expose and to destroy the 
menace of communism and to bring to the 
suffering people of all the Communist occu- 
pied nations the blessings of individual lib- 
erty and governments representative of the 
will of the people expressed by the secret 
ballot and through the multiple party sys- 
tem. 

1. Before the convening of the Geneva 
Conference on June 5, 1955, I made my views 
public on the floor of Congress as to what I 
thought the aims of the Russian Commu- 
nists would be at that Conference and what 
position I felt the United States representa- 
tives should therefore take. My statement 
in this matter is as follows— 
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First, we must regard such a conference 
as nothing more than an opportunity for us 
to spell out for the entire world what we 
stand for and what we stand against. In 
this connection, we should make it clear 
that we stand for the rights of all nations, 
large and small, te national self-determina- 
tion, and the natural rights of all people to 
the basic freedoms. We should make it 
equally clear that we stand unqualifiedly 
against any form of colonialism or imperial- 
ism and in particular, we will never acquiesce 
to the new Russian colonialism which is 
being carried out under the camouflage of 
Communist imperialism. 

Second, as a logical followup to this first 
condition, we must demand that the Com- 
munist-enslaved non-Russian nations be 
permitted to determine their own destiny by 
the use of free elections, including multiple 
political parties, the secret ballot, together 
with international supervision to guard 
these basic requirements. If we fail to do 
otherwise, the good people of Estonia, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Georgia, Turkestan, Idel-Ural, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Cossackia, and Russia 
will look upon any United States participa- 
tion in a conference at the so-called summit 
‘as the failure of the last great hope of man- 
kind and a sellout of all those moral and 
political principles which the United States 
has stood for during the 179 years of our 
national existence. 

Third, the Russians must agree to dis- 
mantling and completely removing the Iron 
Curtain which they have constructed from 
the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean. They 
must remove the minefields, the barbed 
wire, the vicious dogs, the special squads of 
machine-gunners, and all other unnatural 
barriers which the Russians have concocted 
in order to divide the world into separate 
parts. The Russians must agree without 
reservation that the Iron Curtain is the 
basic obstacle to true peace and freedom. 


Fourth, we must abide by the proven prin- 
ciple of open covenants openly arrived at. 
There can be no secret understandings 
reached at such a conference. To insure 
against this possibility, the administration 
- should avoid being party to any joint com- 
munique being issued from such a confer- 
ence, because the constant Russian demand 
for unanimity would mean that any joint 
communique would serve primarily the 
Kremlin interests. President Eisenhower 
would be wise to issue his own communique, 
on a day-to-day basis, covering develop- 
ments and any successes or failures that 
might come out of such a conference. 

Since the end of the Geneva conference, 
it is all the more apparent that the Rus- 
sian Communists sought to use this con- 
ference as a means of putting the free world 
to sleep to gain badly needed time, in order 
to cope with its most serious internal prob- 
lems and to cause the free nations to relax 
their defense efforts—particularly the dis- 
mantling of NATO and delaying disarmament 
of free Germany. In summary, therefore, it 
is now more clear than ever that the Com- 
munists are seeking to lull the free people 
of the world into a deep slumber because 
they are now in the weakest position they 
have ever been in since the days of World 
War II when the German wehrmacht stood 
at the gates of Moscow, Stalingrad, etc. 

2. There can be no doubt that the Com- 
munists have not and will not change their 
central objective of world domination, nor 
will they in any way weaken the conspira- 
torial apparatus which they use to destroy 
and occupy the non-Russian nations of the 
Geneva Conference. I disagree with you that 
the majority of responsible politicians in the 
West believe that the Communists have 
abandoned their plans to rule the whole 
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world. Speaking only for responsible po- 
litical leaders in the United States, I can 
assure you that we have not in the least 
been fooled by this latest Communist ma- 
neuver. I also recognize that irresponsible 
politicians and other opportunists in the 
United States may hold the personal opinion 
that the Communists have abandoned their 
plans to rule the whole world. I assure you 
that such people constitute but a very small 
percent of the American people and in no 
way do they represent the opinion of the 
average man on the street in the United 
States. - Responsible political leaders in the 
other free nations of the West can best speak 
for themselves and the opinions of their 
people. 

In this connection I should like to point 
out that the latest maneuvers of the Russian 
Communists‘in the international arena. fol- 
low strictly the tactical line laid down by 
Malenkov in his speech to the 19th congress 
of the Communist Party. A review of that 
lengthy and crude discourse will show that 
the Russians have a critical need for time 
and that there is grave fear the free nations 
might be stirred up to a point where they 
would demand justice and liberty for their 
enslaved fellow men. Moreover, Malenkov 
called for peaceful coexistence and then de- 
fined it as a drug to cause nations to destroy 
their national independence and integrity. 
There can now be no doubt but that this 
policy line of the Politburo, laid down at the 
a party congress, is more active than ever 

ore. 


3. I firmly believe that if the West is lulled 
into an era of peaceful coexistence with the 
Russian Communist conspiracy, the dangers 
of an atomic war will thereby be multiplied 
a hundredfold. It is my opinion that while 
the Communists are now pleading a policy 
of peaceful coexistence, they will carry out 
a sneak attack against-the United States and 
other free nations just as soon as they feel 


they have a 50-50 chance of winning an all- 


out atomic war. It is also my opinion that 
the only practical way to prevent an atomic 
war is for the United States and the other 
free nations to engage in an all-out political 
offensive against the conspiracy of commu- 
nism. Such a political offensive would ex- 
pose the many vulernabilities of the Russian 
Communist empire, utilize all the assets 
which are the gifts of freemen, and thereby 
bring about the complete downfall of the 
international Communist conspiracy. That 
is the only course which gives hope of pre- 
venting world war III and at the same time 
Preserving our civilization. 

4. Ihave long maintained that the heroic 
struggle of the captive non-Russian nations 
of the Communist empire for national in- 
dependence was the greatest asset we have 
toward attaining our never-changing goal of 
peace and freedom for all the people of the 
world. It naturally follows that all-out 
support for the national revolutionary move- 
ments within the Russian Communist em- 
pire is the most dynamic method for pre- 
vention of atomic war. The only ones who 
could possibly want an atomic war are those 
who wish to further colonial and imperialist 
aims against other nations and people. We 
Americans who want only to establish a 
world in which all nations have sovereign 
rights and all individuals possess liberties 
and freedoms demanded by their human 
dignity, obviously do not need an atomic 
war to advance our objectives. It follows 
that when the United States has’ attained 
these stated objectives, the fear of atomic 
warfare will have been eliminated. 


5. I feel that the most effective program 
to eliminate Russian imperialism is to secure 
the ‘national independence of Russia. The 
Russian people have been too long denied 
their national independence by chauvinistic 
and super-racist intellectual thought and 
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action which has been the dominant char- 
acteristic of Moscow life for more than 300 
years. The Russian people- have been the 
exploited victims of these antidemocratic 
forces. When the Russians have been given 
their full and unqualified national independ- 
ence, it will naturally follow that the en- 
slaved non-Russian nations of the Soviet 
Union, as well as the other non-Russian 
nations enslaved by Russian Communist im- 
perialism during and after World War II, 
will then enjoy an equal sovereignty and 
national independence. 

6. It is difficult to speculate at this date 
on the outcome of the October conference of 
the foreign ministers, because sufficient time 
has not elapsed to permit some of the slow- 
thinking and politically inept people who 
participated in the Geneva conference to 
understand the full implications of the Rus- 
sian maneuvers. I should like, however, in 
this connection to point out that I shall 
continue to urge the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State to use every. 
means at their disposal to advocate the rights 
of all nations, large and small, to national 
self-determination, and to demand that the 
Russian Communists dismantle the Iron Cur- 
tain which now divides humanity and to 
require the Russians not only to destroy their 
world conspiratorial apparatus, but to pro- 
vide the leaders of all free nations with the 
names of their spies, saboteurs, and other 
covert agents so that appropriate criminal 
proceedings can be taken against them. 

7. I believe the political situation within 
the U. S. S. R. is now at a critical boiling 
point. While there is a great deal of talk 
about “rule by committee” within the Soviet 
Union, and claims that the present heads of 
the conspiracy are becoming more tolerant 
in their approach to the people, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that political ten- 
sions within the Russian Communist empire 
are responsible for any and all concessions 
that may have been made by the regime. The 
masters of the Kremlin have not been able to 
destroy the drive for national independence 
in any of the non-Russian nations of the 
Soviet Union or in any of the non-Russian 
nations added to the empire during and since 
World War II. The hard, cold facts are that 
national tensions within the Russian Com- 
munist empire present the most overriding 
problem confronting the masters of the 
Kremlin, and that the much advertised crisis 
in the fields of agriculture and industry are 
nothing more than reflections of those na- 
tional tensions. With respect to the military 
situation within the U. S. S. R., I am con- 
vinced beyond doubt that the Red army is 
still completely under the control of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party. This control is ex- 
ercised by political commissars over whom 
Voroshilov presides, as he did during the 
World War II years. It is interesting to me 
to note that the Kremlin no longer permits 
“national elements” within ‘the Red army 
as existed before World War II, but that 
emphasis has been on the “multinational 
elements” all of which have Russian officers 
at their command. Also of interest to me is 
the fact that the Red army garrisons along 
the Iron Curtain are over 90 percent ethnic 
Russians, whereas the Red army garrisons in 
the Far East show a majority of non-Rus- 
sians, but still controlled by a Russian officer 
corps. The political and military within the 
U. S. S. R. are so closely linked that discus- 
sions of any real differences: between them 
must be considered as a game for the theo- 
rists and academicians. 

8. The facts of history and the develop- 
ments of most current events confirm the 
asumption that the Russian Communists 
have been compelled to adopt a policy of 
peaceful coexistence because of the increas- 
ing pressure of the non-Russian nations in 
their fight for national independence. More- 
over, I’believe that the economic crisis in the 
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field of agriculture and industry is primarily 
a reflection of the resurgence of nationalism. 
The seeds of destruction for the Communist 
regime which Beria unwittingly nurtured 
when he sought to attain total power through 
the support of the national elements within 
the non-Russian nations are now beginning 
to bloom all over the Russian Communist 
empire. It is, of course, obvious that the 
Kremlin is seeking a breathing spell in order 
to increase its efforts to destroy the resistance 
elements within the empire, just as it is 
equally obvious that the Russians will step- 
up their drive for world conquest as soon as it 
is again opportune for them to do so. 

9. With respect. to the Russo-Chinese co- 
existence policy, I should like to point out 
that the Russian Communists exercise an 
exacting control over the Peiping regime. 
While the front men for the conspiracy in 
China are ethnic Chinese, the facts are that 
the vast majority of them are Soviet citizens. 
Moreover, Russian Communists sitting -as 
“advisers” in Peiping, are the real politburo 
of the Chinese Communist regime. It is 
clear therefore that Moscow will continue to 
Cause trouble in Asia by using their Chinese 
stooges while at the same time they are 
beaming sweetness and light in Europe. 
With respect to Nehru, who has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the Russian Com- 
munist maneuver in Asia, he unfortunately, 
is more to be pitied than censored. Nehru 
is a sick man who is incapable of leading the 
people of India toward the goal of a perma- 
nent and flourishing national independence. 
Notwithstanding Nehru and his many faults, 
the national independence movement which 
is sweeping all of Asia will eventually turn its 
full force against the long-standing colonial 
and imperial policies of Moscow. 

10. The national liberation-movements ac- 
tive behind the Iron Curtain, enjoying as 
they do the support of the overwhelming 
Majority of the people, have forced the 

mlin to plead for time and to readjust 
its schedule of the plan for world conquest. 

se same movements will eventually lead 
the way in pulling down the house of cards 
which we know as the Russian Communist 
empire. 

11. In yiew of the present international 
Political situation, I would urge that the 
A. B. N. continue its all-out advocacy of the 
National independence movements within 
the Russian Communist empire and for the 
establishment of governments representative 
of the will of the people—expressed through 
the secret ballot and a multiple party system. 
The Support of those objectives is in keeping 
with the natural law and surely is consonant 
with the age-long struggle of mankind for 
Justice, individual liberty, and peace. 


THE Poticy or COEXISTENCE WILL LEAD THE 
WORLD TO AN ATOMIC WAR 


(By Ku Chang-kang, president of the Asian 
Peoples’ Anti-Communist League, Repub- 
lic China, Taiwan) 

1. Since we have the United Nations we 
don’t see any need for a high level conference 
to solve international problems. This is a 

n of power politics and secret diplomacy 
and is therefore detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the people of the world. The Soviet 
R always use conferences as a booby 
trap to sell their intrigue of peace offensive, 
which is necessary for them to gain more 
time to prepare for war and undermine the 
tree world’s solidarity. We must indicate the 
Very fact that the intrigue played by Bulganin 
and hev is less skillful than that by 
Stalin and is explored clearly before the eyes 

the free world. Thus I believe the lead- 
ers of the free world will not be trapped. 

2. To believe that Soviet Russia will aban- 
don her plans to rule the whole world is just 
the same as to believe that a fox will do no 
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harm to chicks. Recently the Soviet im- 
perialists are making gestures for peace and 
saying many high sounding words of peace. 
However, when we examine their plans for 
the sovietization of the Chinese mainland 
and the preparation for war on the main- 
land, we can see clearly that the Soviet im- 
perialists want to unite the Communist 
strength in Europe and Asia for the domina- 
tion of the whole world. Therefore, the So- 
viets did not abandon their original imperial- 
istic designs, but on the contrary, by gaining 
time, they are still marching toward their 
goal of world domination. 

3. On the contrary, the policy of coexist- 
ence will only lead the world to an atomic 
war, because Soviet Russia will be able to 
increase atomic stock for a surprise attack. 

4. We agree. However we would like to 
make clear that the internal trouble in the 
Soviet sphere of influence will also include a 
struggle for freedom and subsistence. If this 
struggle could have the full.support of the 
West, the Soviet regime would be crushed 
without the necessity of a world war. 

5. Speaking of the situation of Asia, we 
have been saying that. the most effective 
measure of relieving the whole of Asia from 
the menace of communism is to render full 
support to Free China’s plans to return to 
the mainland. Speaking of the situation of 
the world, we regret that the American policy 
of liberation of the Iron Curtain has not been 
effectively put into action. The United 
States was successful in pressing Soviet Rus- 
sia to remove the Iron Curtain at the sum- 
mit conference at Geneva, More steps for- 
ward in the direction of liberation are ex- 
pected. 

6. Impossible. In the forthcoming Confer- 
ence of foreign Ministers the questions of 
German unification, disarmament and pro- 
hibiting atomic weapons will remain dead- 
locked as before. The deadlock as such is of 
course what the Communists want. Time is 
favorable to Soviet Russia in the sense that 
they will be able to suppress the internal 
crisis and to create more menace to the free 
world. It is doubtful whether the western 
statesmen will see clearly the intrigue of So- 
viet Russia and adopt appropriate measures 
against it. 

7. Because of a deficiency in economical 
war potential as well as atomic weapons, So- 
viet Russia can hardly launch an all-out war. 
But a surprise attack is very possible. The 
latest development of Russia's air force may 
well indicate this. The weak point is in the 
political side. Plural leadership under 
Krushchey and Bulganin and others can’t 
last long. The showdown will probably be 
around the 20th plenary meeting of the Com- 
munist Party. Judging from this another 
big purge is almost in sight. 

8. I am in full agreement with this state- 
ment. One more reason for the Soviet delay 
in launching war is its unpreparedness for it, 
militarily as well as economically. 

9. The idea of coexistence and neutralism, 
by which some Asian people are fascinated, 
cannot fool the majority who are victims of 
the Communist aggression. The formation 
of the Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist 
League is a big step forward in this direc- 
tion. If the western leaders will do no more 
things which eventually undermine anti- 
Communist power over the Asian peoples, the 
whole picture of the anti-Communist move- 
ment in Asia could be brighter. The resist- 
tyranny cases in evidence more and more on 
the Chinese mainland may be explained as 
one of the signs. 

10. The anti-Communist struggles inside 
and outside the Iron Curtain are indivisible. 
Of course we should do our utmost to tear 
down the Iron Curtain from within so that 
a new peak of the anti-Communist campaign 
can be expected. 
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Celebration of Republican Day in 
Wisconsin . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday, the State of Wisconsin cele- 
brated Republican Day. 

~It marked the unforgettable occasion 
when on March 20, 1854, in a little white 
Schoolhouse at Ripon, Wis., the Repub- 
lican Party was born. 

In the years that have elapsed since 
then, the Republican Party has been the 
dominant politicaly party of the State 
in which it was born, for 90 out of 102 
years. It is only natural, therefore, that 
Wisconsin should be particularly proud 
of the Grand Old Party, and that it 
should honor its birth at Ripon through 
the passage of appropriate resolutions 
by the State Legislature of my State, and 
through a gubernatorial proclamation 
which followed. 

I have in my hands the text of a most 
interesting historical article from the 
March 16 issue of the Ripon Press. It 
describes the birth of the Republican 
Party, and it elaborates on the history 
of Republicanism in my State. 

I may say that credit for the idea of 
Republican Day goes to Mr. Pat R. Cuda, 
of Milwaukee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Ripon Press Article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPUBLICAN Day Marcu 20 BECOMES A REALITY 


(By Paul C. Richards) 


The Republican Party, which was born 
here in the little white schoolhouse on March 
20, 1854, has been the dominant political 
party in Wisconsin for 90 years of its 102 years 
of existence, but during that long span of 
time not one single thing has ever been done 
to point to proper Official and legal recogni- 
tion to either the party or the birth. 

That old story—for want of a nail a shoe 
was lost, for want of a shoe a horse was lost, 
for want of a horse a rider was lost, for want 
of a rider a message was lost, for want of 
message a battle was lost—was the exact 
position of both Republican Day and Ripon 
was in until April of 1955. 

Because of Maj. Alvan E. Bovay’s perse- 
verance and active participation his message 
was not lost for want of a rider for he carried - 
his own message and thereby won the battle 
that resulted in the birth of the Republican 
Party. 

Just 101 years and 1 month later, the job 
that Major Bovay started came to an official 
conclusion. As a result of his efforts the 
Republican Party was born, and as a result of 
that birth Republican Day was originated. 
And now March 20 of each year beginning 
with this year will be known as Republican 
Day in Wisconsin. 

CUDA SPONSORS RESOLUTION 

The 1955 legislature, in making the official 
conclusion, passed a joint resolution spon- 
sored by Pat R. Cuda, a Milwaukee publie 
relations man active in Republican affairs, 
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that requests the governor to annually pro- 
claim March 20 as Republican Day. 

Ripon is cited in the resolution as the 
actual birthplace of the Republican Party. 
The little white schoolhouse where the 
blessed event took place remains intact, and 
is situated on the same corner lot as the 
famous Republican House. 

Cuda ‘said he originated Republican Day 
because: (1) Wisconsin has never given 
proper recognition. to the fact it was the 
birthplace of the Republican Party during 
the 101 years since its birth; (2) to officially 
and legally establish the fact that the Re- 
publican Party was born on March 20, 1854, 
and that the actual birth took place at 
Ripon, Wis. 

On April 15, 1955, when the senate con- 
curred on the joint resolution, senate ma- 
jority floorleader Paul J. Rogan made this 
statement: “There is no question in my mind 
that Wisconsin down through the years has 
missed a terrific public relations bet, being 
the birthplace of the Republican Party.” 


TWENTY-FIVE GOP GOVERNORS 


Since the birth of the Republican Party, 
Wisconsin has had 25 Republican governors. 
And from “Abe to Ike” there has been 12 
Republicans elected as chief executives of 
this great Nation. 

The proceedings of the famous political 
meeting in the little white school house re- 
ceived very little publicity in the Wisconsin 
press at the time. Thus this story is a good 
place to report the results of the research 
concerning the Ripon blessed event. 


GREELEY AGREES ON NAME 


In 1853, Major Bovay was visiting with Hor- 
ace Greeley, editor and publisher of the 
New York Tribune. Bovay mentioned the 
word “republican” as an adjective, but 
Greeley replied that “republican” as a noun, 
would be a good name for a new political 
party. 

Greeley told Bovay, “The name, republican, 
for a political party will serve all purposes, 
present and future—the only one that will 
live and last.” (Greeley later became a mem- 
ber of the new party and helped to achieve 
Lincoln’s nomination in 1860.) 

One year later, on March 20, 1854, Major 
Bovay changed the word republican from an 
adjective to republican asa noun. He added 
the word party and together they spelled out 
Republican Party. 

Later that same day, a meeting was held in 
the little white school house. Of the 100 
eligible voters Major Bovay had invited, 53 
showed up. 

TOWN COMMITTEE DISSOLVED 


A committee of 5—3 Whigs, 1 Free Soiler, 
and 1 Democrat, was appointed to consider 
Major Bovay’s proposal for a new political 
party, the Republican Party. 

Prior to the committee of five going into 
executive session, by a formal vote the Free 
Soil and Whig town committees were com- 
pletely dissolved. 

Major Bovay in describing the historical 
meeting later said: “We came out of it Re- 
publicans, and we were the first Republicans 
in the Union.” 

Prior to the meeting, Major Bovay had 
been a prominent Whig. And to this day the 
Republican Party has never properly honored 
its founder, nor has the city of Ripon. This 
story, therefore, is dedicated to Major Bovay 
and to the 53 persons who attended the 
historical meeting and to all of their de- 
scendants wherever they may be at this time. 

An attorney and educator, Major Bovay 
served with the 19th Wisconsin Regiment 
during the Civil War. Prior to that he was 
an assemblyman in the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture. He died at Santa Monica, Calif., on 
January 29, 1903. 

Samuel M. Pedrick, who has been practic- 
ing law in Ripon since 1894, knew Major 
Bovay personally. Last year Pedrick com- 
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pleted a 3,000-word story about Bovay, and 
it has been published in booklet form and 
is available at the little white schoolhouse. 
His library is a haven for researchers, 


RIPON COLLEGE CREATED 


Another outstanding accomplishment of 
Major Bovay is that of his part in raising 
funds for an educational building that today 
is known as Ripon College. The college was 
coeducational from the beginning, and prior 
to 1863 was known as Smith Hall, Middle 
College and Brockway College. Bovay taught 
mathematics when the school became a 
reality. 

Major Bovay’s colleague in raising funds 
for the college was Capt. David P. Mapes, 
who had been a steamboat captain. He was 
born at Racine, Wis. 


LAND OF CERESCO 


Prior to 1850, before Ripon became a 
reality, the area was known as Ceresco—the 
land of Ceresco. The name was the product 
of the Phalanx who had migrated from Ke- 
nosha, Wis. 

At the time, John Scott Horner, who had 
been governor of the Northwest Territory, 
which included Wisconsin prior to its state- 
hood in 1848, owned most of the land adja- 
cent to the Ceresco area. He agreed to give 
the upper, hilly side (now known as Ripon) 
to Captain Mapes, providing Mapes named 
his new city Ripon, and that every other 
lot in the business district would be his. 

Mapes agreed and the town of Ripon was 
born in 1850. The reason Horner suggested 
the name Ripon to Mapes stemmed from the 
fact that the hometown name of Horner’s 
ancestors—Ripon of Yorkshire, England. 

Governor Horner’s son, Gustavas, still lives 
in the house his father built over 100 years 
ago. And Gustavas’ daughter, Mrs. Ann 
Calden, lives directly across the street from 
her father. 

INTERESTING FACTS 

William E. Merriman, a graduate of Wil- 
liams College, was the first president of 
Ripon College, from 1863 to 1876. 

In 1854, the Ripon Commonwealth was a 
Free Soil newspaper and its editor was C. J, 
Allen. Also, the Milwaukee Sentinel was a 
Whig newspaper and its editor was Rufus 
King. 

Shortly after the birth of the Republican 
Party, Frederich Vogelgesang named his new 
hotel at North Third Street and West. Kil- 
bourn Avenue, Milwaukee, the Republican 
House after the new political party. 

Charles F. Kletzch, who had purchased 
the Republican House, tore it down and 
built a new hotel and named it the Republi- 
can Hotel. 

In 1955, the Journal Co., publishers of 
the Milwaukee Journal, bought the hotel 
and at the time of the purchase said there 
would be no name change. The hotel was 
headquarters of the Republican Party of 
Milwaukee County for many years. 


TEN REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPERS 


There are 10 weekly newspapers in Wis- 
consin that carry the name Republican in 
their flagheads-newspaper’s title appearing 
on the front page. Throughout the Nation 
some 300 newspapers have Republican in 
their flag-heads. 

The Wisconsin newspapers are: Journal- 
Republican, Columbus; Forest Republican, 
Crandon; Republican-Journal, Darlington; 
Republican, Delavan; Republican, Galesville; 
Sawyer County Record and Hayward Repub- 
lican, Hayward; Buffalo County Republican, 
Mountain City; Press-Republican, New Lon- 
don; Republican Observer, Richland Center 
(home of Atty. Gen. Vernon W. Thomson), 
and Republican, Stanley. 

Edward V. Durling, a King Features col- 
umnist, began his newspaper career as & 
correspondent of the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican. And the Rushville (Ind.) Re- 
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publican is one of the most effective daily 
newspapers in the country. 


LITTLE WHITE SCHOOLHOUSE 


The history of the little white schoolhouse 
is a story in itself, but a few of its high- 
lights are important to this story, and here 
they are. 

When the Republican Party was born, the 
schoolhouse was located on the grounds now 
known as the campus of Ripon College. 
Since that time the school has been moved 
five times. à 

For 2 years the school building was used 
as a residence by George W. Peck, who later 
as a Democrat served two terms as Governor 
of Wisconsin from 1891 to 1895. 

John C. Fremont, who was the first Re- 
publican to seek the office of President of the 
United States, visited the birthplace of the 
Republican Party during his campaign in 
1856. He carried the State was 66,090 votes; 
his two opponents garnered 53,000. 

During Abraham Lincoln’s campaign for 
President in 1860, he also visited and spoke 
in the schoolhouse. Lincoln was the first 
Republican to be elected President. He car- 
ried Wisconsin with 86,113 votes. The com- 
bined vote of his three Democrat opponents 
was 66,000. 

On March 20, 1954, Leonard Hall, chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
camre to Ripon to participate in the Freedom 
Light ceremony adjacent to the schoolhouse. 
That night at 8 p. m. President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower tapped a special Western Union 
golden key that started the freedom flame 
to burning. 

It was that night that the Republican 
national motto—Freedom’s Light—From Abe 
to Ike—was born. The Ripon Educational 
Foundation, which maintains the freedom 
flame shrine, has dedicated itself to keep 
the flame burning as long as there is freedom 
in this great Nation of ours. 


REPUBLICAN HISTORY 


Wisconsin has had 25 Republican gover- 
nors since the birth of the Republican Party, 
and those governors held office for 45 terms. 
Three Democrats held office for 4 terms, and 
1 Progressive held office for 2 terms, 

Following Wisconsin statehood in 1848, 
Nelson Dewey, a Democrat, was the first 
governor, from June 6, 1848, to January 5, 
1852. He was succeeded by a Whig, Leonard 
J. Farwell, who served from January 5, 1852, 
to January 2, 1854. 

In those years general elections were held 
in the odd numbered years and terms of 
office began in the even numbered years. 
The switchover to the present day system 
of general elections in the even numbered 
years and terms of office starting in the odd 
numbered years took place in 1886 and 1887. 

The year the Republican Party was born 
there was no general election. The legisla- 
ture of 1855 was confronted with choosing @ 
United States Senator. 

For 3 days the legislature balloted, and 
on the eighth ballot, Charles Durkee, Town 
of Windsor, Dane County, received 54 votes 
out of a total of 107 votes, and became the 
first Republican from Wisconsin and the 
Nation to win a seat in the United States 
Senate. 

Prior to his election as Senator, Durkee 
was a Wisconsin Congressman and a former 
Free Soiler. He served two terms as Sena- 
tor. In 1865 he left Wisconsin and a few 
years later turned up as governor of the 
Territory of Utah. : 

In the general election of 1855 the grow- 
ing strength of the Republican Party was 
soundly recorded at the polls. 

The Republicans had nominated Coles 
Bashford, a Madison attorney, as their first 
candidate for the office of governor. C. C. 
Sholes was nominated for lieutenant gov- 
ernor. 

William A. Barstow, a Democrat, who was 
the incumbent, was renominated for a second 
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term. Arthur MacArthur, grandfather of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, was nominated by 
the Democrats for the post of lieutenant 
governor. 


BASHFORD ELECTED GOVERNOR 


At the election on November 6, 1855, Bash- 
ford received 35,872 votes, and Barstow 
garnered 35,523 votes. MacArthur won the 
lieutenant governnorship by a wide margin. 

The board of State canvassers had reversed 
the returns and on December 17, 1855, the 
last day permitted by law, made their re- 
port that Barstow with 36,355 votes had a 
majority over Bashford and was issued a 
Certificate of election. In the revision, Bash- 
ford was credited with 36,198 votes. 

Governor Barstow was inaugurated for his 
second term on January 7, 1856. At the 
Same time, Bashford was sworn in as Gov- 
ernor before the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin. Barstow was de facto governor for 
more than 2 months. 

On March 21, 1856, Governor Barstow sub- 
mitted his resignation to the legislature. 
The same day, Lieutenant Governor Mac- 
Arthur assumed the legal duties of the office 
of governor. He served in that capacity for 
4 days, and then Bashford quietly took pos- 
Session of the governor's office on March 
25, 1856. 

Therefore, Coles Bashford became the first 
Republican Governor of Wisconsin. 


FATHER AND SON TEAM 


The only father and son team up to this 
Writing to serve as Republican governors of 
Wisconsin is the late Walter J, Kohler, Sr., 
and Walter J. Kohler, Jr. And when the 
Present Governor Kohler completes his third 

in January of 1957, the Republicans will 
have been in power in Wisconsin for 90 
years out of a total of 102 years since the 
birth of the Republican Party. 

Important to this story is the case of 
Orland S. Loomis, who had been elected 
8overnor as a Progressive in 1942, but who 
had died on December 7, 1942. Walter S. 

and had been-elected lieutenant gover- 
Nor as a Republican. 

Just 86 years later, the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin in the Barstow- 
Bashford case became the basis for the 
determination of the Loomis-Goodland 
Subernatorial tangle. 

As governor-elect, Loomis had died before 

his oath of office; therefore, the su- 
Preme court declared Goodland as his legal 
Successor, and he was inaugurated as gov- 
ernor on January 4, 1943. 


RANDALL GOES TO CABINET 


Alexander W. Randall, who served two 
as Republican governor, from 1858 to 
1862, was the first man from Wisconsin to 
me a member of a President’s Cabinet. 
In 1855 President Andrew Johnson, who had 
Succeeded President Lincoln upon his death, 
appointed Randall as Postmaster General. 
Republican Lt. Gov. Edward Salomon, who 
came governor when Republican Gov. Louis 
P. Harvey succumbed in office in 1862, was 
the only person who had inherited the Chief 
tive’s Office that never sought election 
that Office. 
But Republican Lt. Gov. Oscar Renne- 
hm, who had become governor when Gov- 
€rnor Goodland succumbed in 1947, sought 
election and won in 1948. 


THREE-TERM GOVERNORS 


t Five Republican governors completed three 
» and the sixth, Governor Kohler, is 
now completing his third term. 
> Lucius Fairchild served from 1866 to 1872; 
later McLain Rusk from 1882 to 1889, 
uring the time when the switchover from 
J years to even years became effective; 
ames ©. Davidson from 1905 to 1911; 
J ual L. Philipp from 1915 to 1921; and 
Ohn J. Blaine from 1921 to 1927. Governor 
t hler began his first term in 1951 and his 
hird term ends in 1957. 
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LINEAL DESCENT CLAIMED 


The Democratic Party up to this very day 
claims lineal descent from the first Repub- 
lican Party and that Thomas Jefferson was 
its founder. 5 

But when the Democrats discovered they 
could not establish their theory in the his- 
tory books, they did the next best thing. 
They coupled Jefferson with Andrew Jackson, 
and now they celėbrate their unknown 
“birthdate” with Jefferson-Jackson day din- 
ners, 

GOVERNORS AND PRESIDENTS 


The Republican governors and Republican 
presidents follow in the order in which they 
served their terms. Where an asterisk ap- 
pears it denotes the person inherited the of- 
fice through death. 

Governors: Coles Bashford, Alexander W. 
Randall, Louis P, Harvey, *Edward Salomon, 
James T. Lewis, Lucius Fairchild, Cad- 
wallader C. Washburn, Harrison Ludington, 
William E. Smith, Jeremiah McLain Rusk, 
William D. Hoard, William H. Upham, Ed- 
ward Scofield, Robert M. Lafollette, James O. 
Davison, Francis E. McGovern, Emanuel L. 
Philipp, John J. Blaine, Fred R. Zimmerman, 
Walter J. Kohler, Sr., Phillip F. LaFollette, 
Julius P. Heil, *Walter S. Goodland, *Oscar 
Rennebohm, and Walter J. Kohler, Jr. 

Presidents: Abraham Lincoln, *Andrew 
Johnson, Ulysses S. Grant, Rutherford B. 
Hayes, James Garfield, *Chester A. Arthur, 
Benjamin Harrison, William McKinley, 
*Theodore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, War- 
ren G. Harding, *Calvin Coolidge, Herbert 
Hoover, and Dwight D. Eisenhower, (Eisen- 
hower will seek his second term this year.) 


The Electoral Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an article entitled “The Electoral De- 
bate,” written by Murrey Marder, a 
writer and reporter for the Washington 
Post and Times Herald. Mr. Marder is 
a very able member of the press gal- 
lery, and it has been my observation 
that he makes very careful and analyti- 
cal reports on the matters to which he 
addresses his attention. I think this 
particular article is of value in summing 


up the various proposals before the Sen- 


ate, in connection with the debate on 
the electoral college. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ELECTORAL DEBATE— POLITICS VERSUS 

Locic i 
(By Murrey Marder) 

A question as old as the Nation will come 
up for a vote in the Senate Tuesday, for the 
second time in 6 years: How should we elect 
our Presidents and Vice Presidents? 

All last week a scattering of Senators 
talked, and few listened, to debate on a 
half-dozen proposals, any one of which could 
have profound effect on the political future 
of the country. 

Basically, the argument was the same as 
in 1950. Then the Senate passed, and the 
House turned down, a plan to abolish the 
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electoral college system by amending the 
Constitution. 

Much of the debate on the Senate floor 
actually reechoed many pros and cons 
weighed by the Founding Fathers when the 
Constitution was being written. 

The “great compromise” they drafted gave 
each State equal representation of two seats 
in the Senate, with seats in the House appor- 
tioned on the basis of population. That is 
the bedrock for the continuing dispute. 

‘That formula also determines how many 
electoral votes each State has for the elec- 
tion of President and Vice President; one 
electoral vote for each of the State's seats 
in the Senate and House. 

Many persons are unaware that when they 
vote for President and Vice President they 
are merely indicating a preference. The 
popular votes are actually cast for the elec- 
tors, in turn, the Nation’s two highest 
officials. 

The States are constitutionally free to 
choose their electors in any manner they 
wish—even without any popular vote at all, 
as many once did. The drafters of the Con- 
stitution distrusted the ability of the citi- 
zenry to pick a President or Vice President. 

But national popular voting soon made 
the electoral vollege “degenerate,” in the lan- 
guage of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
“into a mere rubber stamp.” It became a 
formality without meaning, except in the 
rare instances when an elector bolted and 
failed to vote as the balloting in his State 
intended. 

Over 100 years ago the first bill was intro- 
duced in Congress to change the Constitution 
and divide electoral votes in proportion to 
the vote cast for each candidate—which is 
now part of the leading attempt in the 
Senate. 

Under the present winner-take-all system, 
the candidate who gets the highest vote in 
a State gets all of that State's electoral votes, 
eyen if he wins by only one vote. 

In the Nation’s total electoral vote of 531 
this makes the big States the top prizes in 
an election. 

The system makes the electoral vote tally 
lopsided. In 1952, President Eisenhower had 
33,666,062 popular votes; Adlai Stevenson, 
27,314,987. But General Eisenhower won 442 
electoral votes, and Stevenson only 89. 

From the standpoint of logic, it might 
seem everyone would favor a proportional 
divison of the electoral vote. But what may 
be logical in theory is not always logical in 
politics. 

' Dividing the vote proportionally would re- 
duce the big States’ power in determining 
who will be President. 

Supporters of the proportional system 
argue that blockvoting gives the big States a 
greatly overbalanced weight in elections; 
makes candidates play up to minority and 
pressure groups within those States; that it 
perpetuates the one-party system in the 
South and many Midwest States. 

Also, they contend, it disenfranchises, in 
effect, all voters who back the losing candi- 
date in any State, and increases the likeli- 
hood that a President with a minority of 
popular votes will win the national electoral 
vote. 

Opponents of the proportional system say 
that in a relatively close election, like the 
Truman-Dewey race of 1948, the system 
would cause the voters almost to cancel each 
other out, and the balance of power is left 
with the one-party States. 

Proportionally, the 1948 vote in New York 
would haye given Dewey 21.6 of the electoral 
vote, Truman 21.2, with Henry Wallace, the 
Progressive Party candidate, getting the re- 
mainder. 

Illinois would have given 14 electoral votes 
to Truman; 13.8 to Dewey. California: Tru- 
man, 11.9; Dewey, 118. Pennsylvania: Tru- 
man, 16.4; Dewey, 17.8. 

But Georgia, with 12 electoral votes, would 
have given 7.3 electoral votes to Truman and 
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2.2 to Dewey. This, in terms of net electoral 
votes, would have made a State like Georgia 
more important than most of the largest 
States put together. 

The proportional system's advocates argue, 
however, that as the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported: 

“Had this amendment been in effect in the 
past, the whole composition of the popular 
vote would have been different. Campaign- 
ing would have been carried all over the 
48 States instead of being concentrated in a 
few key pivotal States.” 

The same argument, with a different mean- 
ing, is used by the opponents. They say vot- 
ing patterns would be hardened more than 
the 1948 breakdown indicates; that the con- 
trol in “one-party” States would be tight- 
ened; that voting requirements for Negroes 
would be increasingly restricted; that the 
most populous States’ influences would be 
reduced even more in the outcome. 

Because of the constitutional compromise, 
the less populous States have far greater 
weight in the electoral count than they 
would have in terms of population. 

For’ example: Nevada has three electoral 
votes. In the 1952 election it had a total 
popular vote of 82,190. New York State, with 
45 electoral votes, cast 7,128,241 popular 
votes. 

Hence, it took about 5% popular votes in 
New York to equal the value of a popular 
vote in Nevada, measured in electoral votes. 

The winner-take-all system of electoral 
counting, say the big-state spokesmen, is the 
only counterbalance urban areas have against 
disproportionate representation of the rural 
areas in State legislatures and in the House 
of Representatives. 

This, they argue, is because of the gerry- 
mandering of many congressional districts 
to favor rural areas. 

The proportional voting proposal would 
end the archaic electoral college, retaining 
electorial votes only as a counting device. 

Also, it would change the system by which 
Congress determines the winner where no 
presidential candidate wins an adequate 
electoral vote. 

If now no candidate has a majority, the 
contest goes into the House of Representa- 
tives. There each State has one vote, with 
25 votes required to elect. But under the 
proportional plan the Senate and House 
jointly would decide the election, with each 
member having a vote. 

The Senate, in 1950, passed the propor- 
tional idea 64 to 27, when it was known as 
the Lodge-Gossett plan. But it was lost in 
the House where a vote of 134 to 210 barred 
it from reaching the floor. 

In May 1955 the proportional voting ap- 
proach again was reported by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, this time as the 
Daniel-Kefauver plan. 

On March 15, however, a major change 
took place. A compromise tied proportional 
voting to the “district” plan, sponsored 
chiefly by Senator Kart Muwnor, Republican 
of South Dakota, and Representative FRED- 
ERIC R. COUDERT, JR. a Representative of New 
York. 

An important. midwife in what is called 
the Daniel compromise was Senator Srrom 
THURMOND, Democrat, of South Carolina, 
Dixiecrat candidate for President in 1948 
who won 39 electoral votes. 

The district approach was now offered as 
an alternative approach in the jumbo pack- 


age. 

Under it, a State, if it wished, could 
choose its electors in the same manner it 
elects Senators and Representatives. Two 
electors would go to the candidate with the 
most votes in the State as a whole. In each 
congressional district the electoral vote 
would go to whoever won that district. 

But under the Daniel compromise a can-= 
didate to win would need a majority of the 
electoral votes, not 40 percent, as originally. 
Instead of electoral votes being divided 
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among all candidates, they would go only to 
the top 3 candidates. If the election were 
thrown into Congress the 2 houses would 
choose the winner from the 3 highest can- 
didates, instead of the top 2, as under the 
earlier proportional plans. 

If that had been in effect in 1948 Truman 
would have lacked a majority and Thur- 
mond’s electoral votes would have been a 
potent force in determining the outcome. 

The so-called Daniel compromise has been 
cosponsored by 54 Senators, short of the 
needed two-thirds vote there. Its backer, 
Senator PRICE DANIEL, Democrat, Texas, has 
called the plan “the closest we can get to the 
people themselves having a direct vote for 
President and Vice President * * *.” 

DANIEL, Senator Estes KEFAUVER, Demo- 
crat, Tennessee, and others have said they 
compromised to accept the Mundt-Coudert 
alternative because it is one that the States 
can use right now if they wish. In the Na- 
tion’s earlier history, DANIEL noted, 12 States 
did select electors that way. 

Senator JoHn F. KENNEDY, Democrat, Mas- 
sachusefts, leading the opposition, has tabbed 
the compromise “a shotgun wedding” which 
would have disastrous results. He claims it 
will be defeated. 

Compromise proponents have argued that 
liberals should back it. But Americans for 
Democratic Action, for example, charges it 
would “curb the political influence of liberal- 
labor forces in the presidential nomination 
and election process.” 

There are many other pending plans, each 
making an appeal to logic and fairness, but 
none are given much hope for passage. 

Foremost is the direct popular-vote plan of 
Senator WILLIAM Lancer, Republican, North 
Dakota. It would nominate and elect Presi- 
dents and Vice Presidents through a direct 
primary and a direct election. 

Senator ALBEN W. BarKLEY, Democrat, 
Kentucky, said for 40 years he has favored 
this system, which Lancer urges to end con- 
trol of politics by party bosses. 

But it would mean an end to the Federal 
“great compromise” where smaller States get 
extra weight in the electoral vote, and prob- 
ably would mean uniform voting require- 
ments, and therefore is regarded as im- 
possible of attainment. 

Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
Minnesota, has favored a different approach, 
but concedes it cannot pass. Under it, States 
would retain two electoral votes each, but 
the remaining 435 votes would be divided 
nationally among the top candidates. Hum- 
PHREY also has offered a direct popular gen- 
eral election. 

Senator CLIFFORD P. CasE, Republican, New 
Jersey, has proposed an amendment to the 
Daniel compromise through which electoral 
votes in the States would be reduced propor- 
tionately by the number of eligible voters 
not voting—which has its Own appeal in 
logic. 

Whatever the Senate does do this week, the 
odds are that politics will outweigh logic. 


Alaska Mental Health Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Ihave 
already presented for the consideration 
of my colleagues two articles by Mrs. 
Marjorie Shearon of the Shearon Legis- 
lative Service in defense of H. R. 6376, the 
Alaska Mental Health Act. I now pre- 
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sent the third in this series. Whether 
they are taken singly or together, Mrs. 
Shearon has presented a factual answer 
to the unfounded attacks which are now 
being made against this measure: 
ALASKA MENTAL HEALTH ACT 


IN ASSESSING H. R. 6376 LET REASON AND THE 
WILL OF GOD PREVAIL, NOT UNFOUNDED 
HYSTERIA 
Matthew Arnold, in an essay on Culture 

and Anarchy (1869), noted that culture has 

no better motto than the words of Bishop 

Wilson, “To make reason and the will of God 

prevail.” During the past month we have 

witnessed an extraordinary display of mass 
hysteria, unreason, and shameful vilification 
of public officials in connection with the 

Alaskan mental health bill, H. R. 6376, now 

before the Senate Committee on Interior 

and Insular Affairs. 

The editor approaches this bill humbly, 
not being a psychiatrist. On the other hand, 
she does have 40 years of professional ex- 
perience since taking a doctor of philosophy 
degree in scientific research. She has had 
3 years of practical experience in the field of 
mental retardation, first as an assistant at 
the pioneer clinic for mentally retarded chil- 
dren in New York City in 1918, later as a re- 
search associate for the welfare council in 
New York City in the study of problems of 
mental defect (1933). As a research analyst 
at the USPHS (1941-45), the editor worked 
on the 10-year mental health program en- 
visaged by Surgeon General Parran. 

In connection with H. R. 6376, the editor 
has attended hearings and read approxi- 
mately 600 pages of testimony given in the 
House and Senate Interior Committees, to- 
gether with hundreds of additional pages of 
floor debate in the House, research docu- 
ments on State and Federal mental health 
laws, court decisions, and administrative 
procedures dealing with persons suffering 
from mental disease and defect. 

Despite the volume of available material, 
many persons throughout the United, States 
who are normally reasonable and careful in 
forming judgments have suddenly expressed 
themselves without first ascertaining the 
facts about H. R. 6376. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND YOU ARE RE- 
SPONSIBLE FOR THE BARBARIC CARE OF ALASKAN 
MENTAL CASES 


We urge a reasoned, calm, judicious. ap- 
proach to H. R. 6376. The bill was developed 
at the request of the Alaskans. The whole 
subject has been before the United States 
Congress for 8 years. This particular bill 
was given extraordinary attention by the 
House. Hearings were held April 21 throug? 
July 8, 1955, approximately 400 pages of 
printed matter. ~ 

The House Subcommittee on Territorial 
Affairs went to Alaska last fall for about 3 
weeks, They visited 22 cities, taking testi- 
mony and discussing the Territory's mental 
health problems with officials, the general 
public, the Governor of Alaska, and the 
Alaskan Delegate to Congress. 

“Why should the Federal Government 
stick its nose into Alaskan affairs?” we have 
been asked. The answer is simple, The 
United States originally “stuck its nose” into 
Alaskan affairs by purchasing the Territory 
in 1867 from Russia for $7.2 million, The 
area comprises 365,481,600 acres. 

The Congress of the United States treats 
the Alaskans as wards, appropriating funds 
annually for the Interior Department to us 
for governmental activities in the Territory: 
The United States owns 99.5 percent of the 
land of Alaska so that the Territory is de- 
prived of customary sources of revenue avail- 
able in the States. Furthermore, the United 
States will not grant statehood to Alaska, nor 
will it permit the Territory to issue bonds for 
support of a mental health program and 
construction of desperately needed facilities. 
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To whom should the Alaskans turn for 
help with their mental health problems? To 
Russia, Germany, Britain, or Red China? 
The United States, obviously, has a moral re- 
Sponsibility to help the Alaskans solve these 
Problems which have been created by earlier 
Congresses. 


DR. WINFRED OVERHOLSER IS EMINENT PSY- 
CHIATRIST WHO HAS BEEN VILIFIED BY THE 
FRENZIED FRINGE 


Perhaps it would be well to dispose quickly 
of some of the most widespread errors now 
Current about H. R. 6376. It has been stated 

t there is an international Marxist plot 
emanating from the United Nations, the 
World Health Organization, UNESCO, the 
State Department, and numerous. Federal 
Officials to institute an international mental 
health program. We are told H. R. 6376 
Would authorize a Federal grant of 1 million 
acres to Alaska for the purpose of setting up 
a vast fenced compound to which Conserva- 

ves, anti-Communists, and other Rightists 
Would be railroaded as mental cases. 

There has been testilmony to this effect in 

gress. According to frantic letters, tele- 
Phone calls, and bulletins we have received, 

deus ex machina in this vile Red plot is 

+ Winfred Overholser, internationally 
known psychiatrist, superintendent of St. 

beths Federal mental hospital in the 
trict of Columbia, and a Health, Educa- 
on, and Welfare Department official. 

Opponents to H. R. 6376 claim that Dr. 

holser is conniving with WHO and 
CO. If these vehement opponents can 
Possibly be reached by facts, truth, and rea- 
Son, let them heed the following. Dr. Over- 
As of Swiss descent. His pioneer an- 
He Ts Came to this country 200 years ago. 
is not Jewish. He has had a distinguished 
Saree in psychiatry for the past 40 years and 
1 headed the St. Elizabeths Hospital for 
9 years, 
tare Overholser has held numerous impor- 
t posts in Massachusetts as professor at 
University of Boston, as commissioner 
the Massachusetts Department of Mental 
State Te where he had supervision of 13 
hospitals and 3 schools for the feeble- 
nume His professional honors are too 
Sta rous to list. His service to the United 
de tes in peace and war is so great that his 
am actors should hide their heads in shame 
quickly apologize for the outrageous and 
at hee accusations they have leveled 


t Dr. Overholser is not now and never has 
ney & Member of WHO or UNESCO. He has 
Pi er been a delegate to, nor ever attended, 
y Of their meetings. He is a member of 

> World Federation for Mental Health, a 
v S esa not organically connected with 
Buby. WHO, or UNESCO. The WFMH is as 
Ar “iy as the Epworth League or the 
Marsisn = Red Cross. If Dr. Overholser is a 
States « Plotter, seeking to turn the United 
Over to Russia, then this editor is a 

Unist, too, and is equally subversive. 


bey ATIVE A. L. MILLER OF NEBRASKA, 
Pe RTED HOUSE MEMBER, INVOLVED IN RED 
? ABSURD! 

ene deluded witness testifying on H. R. 
of the thse suspected that the proponents 
acres as Were planning to use the million 
Tailroag & compound in which the people 
turned 12 to Alaska as insane would be 
beria uo That was her concept of Si- 
Russia +, 8. A. There was testimony that 
Concentratia ae million acres for a 
acre Y, this is the origin of the million- 
is go roPOSal. What we are about to state 
that SaN C, 80 devoid of headline appeal, 
crow Sarg i the frantic “Siberia, U. S. A.” 
Of financi + believe us. When the question 
Program 1S the well-rounded mental-health 
eral Go was presented to the sev- 
cially the qument agencies involved, espe- 
Tor the au of the Budget, which speaks 
tration (the White House), 
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it was suggested that a grant of 500,000 acres 

might take care of costs 10 years hence after 

the whole program had been turned over to 
the Alaskan government by the United 

States. 

It should be stated that H. R. 6376 is 
designed to ease the Federal Government 
out of the mental-health picture in Alaska 
over the next decade. This is to be done 
by making an appropriation of $6.5 million 
toward the building and equipment costs 
of a small mental hospital, 1 or 2 schools 
for mentally retarded children, and a few 
treatment and detention centers. Another 
$6 million in grants-in-aid spread over 10 
years would enable the Alaskans toget their 
program started, to make surveys, and hire 
professional personnel. Finally, the Terri- 
tory would be authorized to select a certain 
number of acres, the revenue from which 
would be used for future administrative 
costs. 

Representative ARTHUR L. MILLER, Repub- 
lican, of Nebraska, in the House hearings 
and on the floor, stated his doubts that such 
financing methods would be adequate. Now 
Representative MILLER is a physician whose 
views are highly respected in the House 
where he has served for 14 years. He was 
the person who proposed in committee and 
again on the House floor that 500,000 acres 
would not be adequate for the Alaskan 
mental-health program. He proposed 1 mil- 
lion acres, and after he presented his rea- 
sons to the House they approved his amend- 
ment to the bill. 

Was that treason? Is Dr. MILLER a member 
of an international Marxist gang? He is a 
Republican, a Methodist, and a well-in- 
formed physician. He stated repeatedly he 
was for the bill. 

WAS CONGRESS ASLEEP AT SWITCH WHEN REDS 
PLOTTED ALASKAN COUP? WHOLE IDEA FAN- 
TASTIC i 
There was considerable debate in commit- 

tee about the million acres. In order to 

guard against the possibility that the lands 
which the Alaskans selected might prove to 
be fabulously valuable (oil, uranium, gold), 
the bill was amended to read that such lands 
shall be “administered by the Territory of 

Alaska as a public trust and the income 

therefrom shall first be applied to meet the 

necessary expenses of the program for the 

hospitalization and care of the mentally ill 

in Alaska.” (Sec. 202 (e), p. 39, 1.22.) Sur- 

plus funds would be used for other public 
purposes. 

If, as the frenzied fringe has claimed, the 
million-acre grant was a diabolical plot en- 
gineered by an international Communist 
gang, then we shall have to conclude that 
Dr. Miller joined the Reds along with Dr. 
Overholser and the Congressmen who ap- 
proved the grant on January 18, 1956. 

Dr. Miller expressed high praise for the 
commitment procedures in this bill. His only 
worries were that the standards might be too 
high for the Territory at the start, that the 
grant for hospital facilities might be too 
small, and 500,000 acres would not produce 
adequate revenues for Alaskan needs. He was 
also fearful that an outright Federal grant 
for a mental hospital might lead the States 
to demand similar grants. 

If this bill is such a diabolical plot, one 
cannot but wonder why it is that the Mem- 
bers of Congress, many of whom are con- 
servative and most of whom are anti-Com- 
munist, never discovered the plot. More Re- 
“publicans than Democrats spoke in favor of 
the bill in the House debate. 

At the request of the Governor of Alaska, 
a 2-year study of Alaskan health, and social 
and economic conditions was made under the 
auspices of former Surgeon General Parran 
and some 18 experts (sanitary engineers, an 


anthropologist, physicians, etc.) The Parran 


report was published in 1954. 

In 1950, the former Federal Security 
Agency, aided by leading psychiatrists out- 
side Government, drafted a model act gov- 
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erning hospitalization of the mentally ill. 
Dr. Overholser was one of the experts who 
worked especially on improved commitment 
methods for the better protection of the 
mentally ill. Several States have already 
modernized their laws to conform to the Draft 
Act which was revised in 1952. H. R. 6376 
follows the Draft Act with some changes. 


MILLION-ACRE GRANT FINDS PRECEDENT IN 
WESTERN STATES 75 YEARS AGO—PRINCIPLE 
180 YEARS OLD 


No one in Congress or in competent pro- 
fessional circles thought it was diabolical 
to modernize commitment procedures for 
the mentally ill until a California woman 
came along with a fetching cliché, “Siberia, 
U. S. A.” As Senator Matone remarked, it 
wasn’t appropriate, but even so, it caught 
on like a spark in dry tinder. Mrs. Leigh F. 
Burkeland, in January, 1956, publicized a 
2-page broadside headed “Siberia, U. S. A.” 
The Minutewomen of California reproduced 
the speculative sheet. Mrs. Burkeland came ~ 
to Washington to testify and introduced the 
ill-founded statement into the hearings 
record. 

Senator MALONE tried to pin her down 
about language changes in the bill. She de- 
manded to know why the United States was 
placing mental patients in jail in Alaska in- 
stead of putting them in the mental hospital 
“that’s already there in Fairbanks.” If Mrs. 
Burkeland had studied the record, she would 
have found that back around 1905-10, a 
2-story, frame detention house had been 
built at Fairbanks. It never was a hospital. 
Even that little building burned down 25 
years ago. It was never replaced. 

The Hoyas Syndicate in Sana Ana, Calif., 
took up the “Siberia, U. S. A.” cliche, pub- 
lishing an editorial thereon in their small 
papers in Texas, Colorado, Indiana, and else- 
where. 

It has been said H. R. 6376 sets a new 
(presumably sinister) precedent in granting 
public lands for the care of the mentally ill. 
There is nothing new in the idea. The en- 
abling acts of 5 western States provide 
grants up to 0.3 percent of their area for sup- 
port of insane asylums. H. R. 6376 is similar. 

1. Idaho: The enabling act of July 3, 1890, 
provided 50,000 acres for support of an in- 
sane asylum at Blackfoot (26 Stat. 216-217c, 
sec. 11); 

2. Oklahoma: Enabling act of June 16, 
1906, provided 200,000 acres “for mainte- 
nance and support of insane asylums” (34 
Stat. 283, ch. 3335, sec. 34); 

3. South Dakota: In the enabling act of 
February 22, 1889, the section of land previ- 
ously granted to the Territory of Dakota in 
1880 for an insane asylum was transferred 
to the State of South Dakota (25 Stat. 680, 
ch. 180, sec. 14); 

4. Utah: Enabling act approved July 16, 
1894, gave 100,000 acres for establishment 
and maintenance of an insane asylum (28 
Stat. 110, ch. 138, sec. 12); 

5. Wyoming: Enabling act of July 10, 1890, 
grants 30,000 acres for establishment and 
maintenance of insane asylum (26 Stat. 224 
ch. 664, sec. 11). 

H. R. 6376 PROVISIONS FOR NONRESIDENTS NOT 

NEW—JUST USUAL RECIPROCAL REIMBURSE- 

MENT AUTHORITY 


We should like to assure our readers there 
is not a member of the House or Senate In- 
terior Committees, who -has expressed an 
opinion about the language of the bill, who 
is wedded to any particular wording. 
Spokesmen from the Interior Department 
and the HEW Department said they, too, were 
not insistent on particular language. 

Perhaps no other provision in the bill has 
so inflamed people as section 119 (c). Yet 
Federal officials said they did not care wheth- 
er that particular language was used. 

-Section 119 has four paragraphs spelling 
out the reimbursable arrangements for non- 


Tesidents. The governor is authorized to re- 


turn to the State of legal residence any per- 
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son who has been hospitalized for mental 
illness in Alaska (sec. 119 (a)). The Gover- 
nor of Alaska is further authorized to make 
reciprocal agreements with the governors of 
the several States—a procedure which is 
standard practice is all States—whereby a 
resident of Alaska who is hospitalized in In- 
diana, say, shall be returned to Alaska at the 
expense of the State where the illness oc- 
curred, and a resident of Indiana, say, who 
has been hospitalized in Alaska, would be 
returned to Indiana at the expense of 
Alaska (sec. 119 (b)). Subsection (c), 
which has caused such a furor, really adds 
little to subsections (a) and.(b). 

Lines 15 and 16 on page 26, the last 2 lines 
of section 119 (c), are supposed by some 
people to authorize railroading of people 
from the States to Alaska. That is an ab- 
surd deduction, as anyone familiar with 
health and welfare laws would know. The 
subsection is not a committing provision. 
Section 119 deals only with nonresidents in 
Alaska and in the several States. Commit- 
ment or transportation out of a State for a 
resident of such State would be controlled 
by the laws of that State, not by the laws of 
Alaska. A resident of Indiana, obviously, 
could not be touched by section 119 (c). 

It seems that most of the criticism of 
H. R. 6376 comes from people who are not 
familiar with mental health legislation and 
who, perhaps, never saw a mental health 
bill or law until the read H. R. 6376. The 
committee will next check the language of 
the bill line by line. It could write a new 
bill. 


ALASKANS NEED AND WANT H. R. 6376—IT IS 
CRUEL TO KILL BILL FOR SELFISH REASONS OF 
ALARMISTS 


As we have previously stated, the Governor 
of Alaska, the Delegate from Alaska, and the 
people themselves urge enactment of this bill 
which was written for Alaskans. The Alas- 
kan Medical Association on February 22 sent 
a resolution of approval to the Senate Inte- 
rior Committee. 

Opponents of the bill seem to forget that 
the bill has 3 purposes: (1) To correct the 
inhumane, brutal, medieval commitment 
procedures which have been in force in 
Alaska for 50 years under United States law; 
(2) to provide funds for the construction of 
a mental hospital, clinics, detention centers, 
and 1 or 2 centers for mentally retarded chil- 
dren; and (3) to provide administrative 
funds through the proceeds of a million-acre 
land grant. There will be a 10-year transi- 
tion period before the Territory takes over 
full responsibility for its mental-health pro- 
gram and is placed on a par with the several 
States. 

Amidst all the furor stirred up by mis- 
understandings about this bill, we have seen 


nothing about the plight of the Alaskans. 


Under present law an idiot is defined as 
“insane” and may be thrown into jail along 
with hardened criminals. A jury of six fish- 
ermen or lumbermen is called upon to decide 
on the idiot’s “crime” of mental defect. If 
adjudged guilty, he will be shipped to Oregon 
along with criminals, under custody of a 
United States marshal. l 


A Challenge to Conservationists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 6, 1956 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Les 


Woerpel, executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin Federation of Conservation Clubs, 
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of Stevens Point, Wis., presented a stim- 
ulating and challenging address to the 
North American Wildlife Conference at 
New Orleans, La., on March 6, 1956. The 
text of Mr. Woerpel’s address follows: 

You all know of situations which you con- 
sider fumbles. Have you analyzed them to 
see if you could determine what caused 
them? 

From the Horseshoe refuge controversy on 
through the Government-approved and 
paid-for drainage of our midwestern potholes 
the stories hold a frustration that is hard to 
duplicate from any other cause. They carry 
with them the futility of trying to stop a 
flood with your hands. 

All of these fumbles indicate a lack of 
depth of understanding of the whole prob- 
lem, ignorance of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of conservation in all senses of the 
word, or a cunning exploitation of a public 
resource for personal gain and glory; ex- 
ploitation, not only of a game resource, but 
of the waters and lands, marshes and wet- 
lands, watersheds and people. 

It seems incredible that agencies dedi- 
cated to management of our natural re- 
sources can be so far apart in their 
understanding of what constitutes good 
management, or, if they know, that they can 
lose sight of their objectives so soon because 
of political pressure, personal friendships 
and prejudices, personal power and greed, or 
for economic advantage. Uniform under- 
standing of total conservation, and aims for 
the future, are imperative to accomplish a 
common program in cooperation with other 
agencies and other countries. 

All of our major fumbles, although they 
seem varied and unrelated, can actually be 
laid to one cause, which is also the cause 
of many of our fumbles in all the fields of 
resource conservation. That cause, ladies 
and gentlemen, is the reason we are losing 
the game of conservation. We won’t lose 
that game tomorrow, or maybe the next day. 
We’ll win a few plays here and there, enough 
to salve our consciences and lull our senses 
of responsibility. But if our present course 
continues, the realization of our loss of the 
game is going to come much sooner than you 
think. 

This may come as sOmewhat of a shock 
to some of you who have been preaching 
lack of public support as the reason for our 
failures. Even the failure of public support 
is a result, not a cause, 

It is my firm and honest belief that the 
major cause of slow progress in our game of 
conservation, and of most of our fumbles, 
is a lack of an honest belief in the impor- 
tance and loftiness of the cause to which 
many of you have dedicated your lives. 
Many of you do not believe, in your own 
hearts, that conservation of our resources, 
including our waterfowl, is destined to be 
the future salvation of men’s minds, bodies 
and souls—or you are afraid to let your fel- 
low man know that you do believe. You 
are not convinced that your cause is as im- 
portant, if not more important, that that of 
industry, business, and the public utility. 
You are not convinced that your form of 
conservation is actually better for the 
farmer, the land and water, the cover and 
fertility, as well as the game and fish, than 
that of the Army engineers, the various 
extension’ services, the Soil Conservation 
Service, among all the rest of the agencies 
which dabble in the art of conservation 
sciences. 

Keep this in mind as we run through a 
few examples of some of our recent fumbles. 
Although relaxation of the duck-baiting reg- 
ulations in the three major trouble areas 
seems to be from different causes, their ef- 
fect is the same. California’s claim to a 
need for succor from the duck plague always 
reminds me of the muck farmer's plight in 
our own State. Muck marshes suitable for 
farming when drained have a nasty habit of 
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forming in or near forests, and swampy for- 
ests at that. Generally it is just the kind 
of home that deer like. 

After clearing out openings in the forest 
and planting crops designed to make the 
muck farmer rich in the shortest possible 
time, a rude awakening is encountered when 
the deer feel that the truck crops have been 
planted for their personal benefit and take 
advantage of the banquet table set before 
them. All kinds of pressure is put on the 
State to pay the damage, kill off the deer, 
fence the truck farm, etc. 

Farmers of the Great Plains States gen- 
erally aren’t recompensed for loss of winter 
wheat, rye, and other succulent morsels 
ducks and geese appropriate for themselves 
on their way north in the spring. No one 
has yet insisted that these ducks and geese 
should be fair game to the hunter in the 
spring to prevent decimated and trampled 
fields from taking money out of the farmer's 
pocket. Yet there is just as much justifica- 
tion for it as for some of the other conces- 
sions we make. 

Probably no animal does as much damage 
to farm crops as the field mouse, whose 
depredations cause the greatest loss due tO 
a single cause on our continent’s farms. The 
frequency and numbers of this creature is, 
to a large extent, controlled by game and 
fish departments and State legislatures by 
their management of the so-called predators. 
Would anyone assume that the State should 
protect the farmer from the mouse, or re- 
compense him for his loss? 

I feel sorry for the poor ducks that are 
unfortunate enough to decide to migrate 
over the State of Ohio. According to re- 
ports these ducks just couldn’t live to reach 
the south or come back to breed unless the 
kind Lake Erie marsh owners fed them toO 
carry them over the State, which is ap- 
-parently devoid of duck food, according tO 
reports. Maybe there is something to the 
child’s saying, when he tells his dad, I 
love you to death.” The Erie marsh owners 
apparently feel that way about the ducks 
that come their way. 

Political interference for any purpose is 
bad. It is especially bad when that inter- 
ference is based on a lack of knowledge Of 
the facts, disregard of the principles Of 
public rights, and the prodding of dis- 
gruntled constituents. 

Public Law 566, the so-called Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, was 
supported by sportsmen and conservation- 
ists all over the United States, because they 
were sure that it would help put a stop tO 
promiscuous drainage of our prairie potholes, 
which were rapidly disappearing through the 
assistance of the Federal Government and 
ditch happy heavy machine owners. The 
bill was passed by the 83d Congress in 1954. 

Since the enactment of this law, 4 out of 
every 6 drairage projects in Minnesota, 
3 out of every 5 in South Dakota, and 7 out 
of every 12 in North Dakota, as well as great 
numbers in the rest of the upper Mississippi 
flyway States, have been carried out under 
Public Law 566. Previous to the enactment 
of this law such projects had to be paid 
for over a period of time by the landowner: 
If the price was too high the project be- 
came unfeasible. Now the farmer gets the 
price from Uncle Santa Claus gratis, all he 
has to do is drain his land and pay for some 
of the minor costs. Projects which weré 
previously unfeasible now became feasible 
with the taxpayer shouldering that part of 
the load that made it unfeasible before. 

The tremendous increase in drainage sinc 
the enactment of this law indicates that it 
is probably one of the greatest fumbles W° 
have yet made, and if the soil-bank plar 
some conservationists now envisage incor- 
porates the practice of plugging up some of 
these drainage projects it will be another 
case of paying, not once, but twice for our 
mistakes, 
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- While 30,000 acres seems like a drop in the 
bucket compared to many waterfowl proj- 
ects, the Great Lakes States don’t have 
Many refuge and development areas belong- 
ing to the public any larger than that. In 
Central Wisconsin there is an area of that 
Size which is one of the most beautiful 
Marshes I have seen, both from the stand- 
Point of -diversity of flora and fauna and 
from the standpoint of opportunities for 
development for a waterfowl area without 
herming the other assets of the marsh. 
Because industry decided to use it as a 
reservoir for downstream paper and power 
Mills, almost everyone in the State laid down 
and played dead. It didn’t matter that for 
an investment of about $135,000 the power 
Company would receive the privilege of con- 
demning clost to $1 million worth of property 
not yet in their ownership. It didn’t matter 
that for a saving of about $195,000 annu- 
ally by using waterpower over using steam- 
Power they would destroy well over a $400,000 
income from the farms that would go under 
Water and the industries that these farms 
fupported, which sum, when multiplied 
through its trade channels, might easily 
Teach an economy of around a million dol- 
& year. Neither did it matter that the 
Sandhill crane or the prairie chicken used 
Mae area, or that hundreds of persons used 
t for fishing; hunting, berrying, picnics, 
and just plain enjoyment. 
Although the State only derives 17 per- 
Cent of its power from hydro impoundments, 
t was considered imperative that this little 
Million development take place, although 
Several other power companies were build- 
ing steam developments worth upward of 
Million each. 
Anyone bold enough to suggest that there 
ht be other ways of attaining the same 
goal of water conservation along the tribu- 
es of the river by good land practices, 
ain impoundments, and cover plantings, 
d that the additional power needed could 
derived from steam, was ruthlessly ridi- 


Culed and brushed aside, not only by the. 


l t interests, but by some of the control- 
In onservationists in the State. 
State Conjunction with the above case a 
x College sent its conservation class to 
Public service commission hearing ex- 
viet to all who would listen their con- 
On that industrial values were greater 
Sous the conservation values, although I 
t that any of them, including the teach- 
» Weighed more than a few ducks, geese, 
Aunt ae prairie chickens, and deer in a 
a few 'S bag against a little more power and 
st more jobs in the paper mills down- 


aire many of you have hard of “Million- 
ditions onday”? In other States where con- 
by oth, are slightly different it may be called 
Of cl cites names. It applies to the practice 
Of our 8 public blinds around the perimeter 
a Federal waterfowl refuges that have 
ni ey opened for public use, so that 
4 e landowners surrounding the area 
own wa sell, some shooting from their 


A few year 
We 5 ago these perimiter blinds 
owns. tablished because the adjacent land- 
ticipa ae eliminated the public from par- 
Beese o g in the harvest of the ducks and 
been n the marsh after their money had 
Producti to restore the area to use and 
tices. Ts by the proper. management, prac- 
been so e elimination of the public had 
or lucky a that only the rich, gifted, 
big had an opportunity to utilize the 

Nee shes’ assets in ducks and geese. 

Rio trends are being reversed once 
days ay Supply private hunting one or more 
to Anta around the marshes, once again 
- they take gifted, or lucky. Whether or not 

how enti advantage of it, these people are 
å led to hunt the marshes 7 days a 

ing 1 ane the season, without contribut- 
nt more than anyone else who hunts 
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ducks and geese, by using the public blinds 
while they are open, and reverting to their 
own. or leased lands the rest of the week, 
while the public is limited to only those pe- 
riods when the public blinds are open, 

The trend toward gearing our conserva- 
tion program to public opinion without 
greatly expanded efforts toward clarifying 
our stand to the public is one of our greatest 
fumbles. Public opinion is notoriously lack- 
ing in the understanding of the ultimate 
aims for which this program should be di- 
recting our paths. It is notoriously selfish 
in extent, being based on more for a locality, 
personal advantage, or advantage over some 
other area, purely sensual pleasure from 
hunting,and fishing, etc. 

Georges Clemenceau, the Tiger of France, 
in speaking of the tyrannies of the Dreyfus 
case at the turn of the century, said, “Cou- 
rageous men defying tyrants are never 
wanting in history, but it requires true 
heroism to defy the tyranny of public opin- 
ion.” How many of our people in the con- 
servation field can lay claim to reaching that 
peak of heroism? 

How can you rally the support of the con- 
servation public, and keep it, when you ex- 
pound at great length on the idealistic 
principles that should guide us and then 
forget them in your administration of our 
resources? How can the conservation pub- 
lic, especially that segment of it still learn- 
ing the fundamentals of the business, find a 
common denominator on which to base it’s 
computations of the worth of our program 
if we preach one thing and do another? 

The latest Department of Agriculture’s 
Yearbook, Water, contains this gem, “Excess 
water becomes a problem when it interferes 
with tillage, land preparation, the develop- 
ment of plants, and harvest operations.” Do 
you think that the people who wrote that 
believe that conservation goes any further 
than drainage and bumper crops? j 

You have all seen administrators and 
conservationists back away from a clash with 
a power interest or a drainage district. You 
have all heard their excuse that we need to 
save our wetlands, but not at the expense 
of increased employment, more power, or 
more agricultural products. With the great 
extent of the recreational business, who is 
qualified to state that retaining our wet- 
lands does not create more employment than 
any of these other uses that people are dead 
set on putting these lands to? 

There is no doubt that use of our recrea- 
tional resources is rushing headlong toward 
that point where shear force of numbers will 
crush the remains of our dwindling oppor- 
tunities. 

Unless we look to that higher purpose for 
saving our recreational lands and waters we 
will continually fumble opportunities to 
make a good gain toward our ultimate goal. 
We need a purpose, the value of which far 
exceeds that of purely the wildlife that can 
be produced for the hunter and fisherman 
before we can even believe in the right and 
justice of our cause. Once we have that 
purpose we will be able to fight on an equal 
basis against the inroads of industry, busi- 
ness, and the public utility. We will be able 
to fight the losses we have been sustaining 
on a much broader plane, with much more 
fervor and believing in the right and justice 
of our course. 

We know that unless we can save and im- 
prove our wetlands and other recreational 
resources in sufficient amounts to meet a 
public demand, unless we administer them 
for the good of the resource, and impartially, 
we will be contributing to the filling of hos- 
pital beds in both physical and mental hos- 
pitals of the Nation in the future. 

We are rapidly nearing our last goal line. 
We are inviting the final fumble which will 
mean that we have done too little and too 
late. Then we will recognize that all the 
fumbles that had gone before should have 
warned us that we had been more concerned 
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about the plays and the cheers of the crowd 
than we had been about the game and win- 
ning; that most of our previous fumbles 
were caused by the lack of a goal of suffi- 
cient importance to make -the game worth 
while and make us expend every effort pos- 
sible toward reaching that goal without 
digression to values of less importance. 

; The Prudential Insurance Co.'s motto is, 
‘The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it.” Can you think of a more apt motto 
for sportsmen and conservationists? 

Business and industry set their goal be- 
cause they believe in it, and it takes a major 
catastrophe to swerve them from their pur- 
pose. That is-one reason why they have 
been winning all or most of their games with 
us, because they have believed in their goal 
above all else. They have believed that the 
goal they have set in each one of the con- 
troversies must be reached to gain the ulti- 
mate score to win the game. They don’t 
digress, they don’t concede, they seldom com- 
promise. They are gaining their goal and 
winning their game. 

Conservationists can accomplish the same 
results. They can believe in their program 
just as thoroughly, if they are careful in set- 
ting it up and look to the future for thè 
need, as industry and business do. They can 
convince the public that their cause is just 
as important, if not more so, than that of 
any other segment of society, if they will 
just believe in their own cause themselves 
and base their programs on the higher needs 
of the future rather than on a few more 
ducks, a little more shooting, or a little more 
game in the bag. 

It’s time we quit stressing the need for 
more ducks and geese, pheasants and quail, 
prairie chicken and sharptails, rabbits and 
deer, and got down to convincing ourselves 
and the public that it is imperative that we 
begin to save our waters and our lands, our 
swamps and our marshes, our trees and 
shrubs, our watersheds and our people by 
adhering more closely to the principles we 
insist should be the guide for others. 

Yes; we’ve made a lot of fumbles, some of 
which have been extremely costly. We've put 
ourselves behind the “eight” ball many times, 
because we have operated piecemeal, because 
we have not had an ultimate, clearly defined 
goal or a cause of sufficient importance to 
compell our undivided support. It isn’t too 
late to learn from some of our past mistakes 
and make up the yardage we need. It can 
be done by setting our eyes to a new, broader, 
more important goal which will give the par- 
ticipants in our game the pride, courage, and 
determination to carry the ball over. 


Membership of Arkansas Agricultural and 
Mechaniéal College in American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “A Step Forward,” written by 
Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., of the Arkansas 
A. and M. College. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., Arkansas 
F A. and M. College) ; 


The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education at its 8th annual meet- 
ing, which. was held from February 16 
through February 18, 1956, at the Conrad 
Hilton, in Chicago, Ill., elected Arkansas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College to member- 
ship. There were 29 other institutions of 
higher education elected, too. This meeting 
was held at the same time that the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education, the 
United Business Education Association, and 
the Association for Student Teaching met. 


The others elected were: Alabama State 
College, Montgomery, Ala.; Huntington Col- 
lege, Montgomery, Ala.; Ouachita Baptist Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Ark.; San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, Calif.; Sacramento State Col- 
lege, Sacramento, Calif.; Northwest Nazarene 
College, Nampa, Idaho; Concordia Teachers 
College, River Forest, Ill.; Greenville College, 
Greenville, Ill.; McPherson College, McPher- 
son, Kans.; Gambling College, Gambling, La.; 
McNeese State College, Lake Charles, La.; 
Alma College, Alma, Mich.; St. Mary’s Col- 
lége, Winona, Minn.; Fontbonne College, St. 
Louis, Mo.; University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo.; Northern Montana College, Havre, 
Mont.; University of Nevada, Reno, Nev.; 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, N. 
Mex.; Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y.; 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; High 
Point College, High Point, N. C.; Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla.; Okla- 
homa City University, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Phillips University, Enid, Okla.; Augustana 
College, Sioux Falls, S, Dak.; Our Lady of 
the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex.; Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Tex.; West 
Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W. 
Va.; and Humboldt State College, Humboldt, 
Calif, 

The theme of the annual meeting was 
New Horizons in Teacher Education. Presi- 
dent Laurence D. Haskew, dean, College of 
Education, and vice president, University of 
Texas, began with an address “Toward New 
Horizons.” President Gordan K. Chalmers, 
of Kenyon College, followed with the address 
“The Two Meanings of Practical.” This was 
followed by Sister M. Madeleva, president, St. 
Mary’s College, who spoke on “Teacher Edu- 
cation and Abiding Values.” Thursday 
morning’s program ended with the general 
topic “A New AACTE for New Tasks,” and this 
was divided between Dr. Haskew’s topic, 
“AACTE Developmental Program,” and Asso- 
ciate Secretary Richard E. Lawrence’s topic, 
“The Role of the AACTE Associate Secre- 
tary.” 

Thursday afternoon the delegates had a 
wide selection to make by selecting a group 
meeting. ‘These choices were: “Making Di- 
rect Experience Educative,” under Chairman 
Kimball Wiles; “The Marks of Quality,” un- 
der Chairman Evan R. Collins; “Effective Ad- 
ministration for Democracy, under Chair- 
man Ernest O. Melby (this is the section that 
the writer attended. He was highly pleased 
with the address of John Bartky, director, 
Public Education Association of New York 
City); “Differentiation in Curriculum,” un- 
der Chairman Robert I. White; “Public Par- 
ticipation in Teacher Education,” under 
Chairman Arnold E. Joyal; “Recruitment 
With Vision,” under Chairman T. M. Stin- 
nett; “Advanced Degrees and Master Teach- 
ers,” under Chairman John R. Emens; “Men- 
tal Health—Lip Service or Action?” under. 
Chairman Robert L. Sutherland; and “Clear 
Thinking and Clear Teaching,” under Chair- 
man B, Othanel Smith. 

The second general session was then held 
‘with W. Earl Armstrong, executive director, 
‘National Council for Accreditation of Teach- 
er Education, speaking on “Accreditations 
Has New Horizons.” Then came William 
Selden and E. B. Norton with the topic “Dis- 
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cussion of the Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation as Viewed by the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting.” 

The third general session brought John R. 
Rackley to the front with the subject, “The 
United States Office of Education and Re- 
search in Education.” Ralph W. Tyler, direc- 
tor, Center for Advanced Study in the Be- 
havioral Sciences, then spoke on “New Hori- 
zons of Human Capacity.” 

On Friday morning there was a sympo- 
sium of Wisconsin educators. The general 
subject was The Future of High School 
Teacher Preparation. Dean Lindley J. Stiles, 
of the School of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, was the moderator, Of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin staff, Vice President J. 
Kenneth Little spoke on Approaching Quan- 
titative Demands for the Production of New 
High School Teachers. Edward A. Krug had 
as his topic Developing Role of the High 
School. Glen G. Eye then spoke on The 
Kind of High School Teachers We Need, 
First assistant superintendent of public 
instruction of Wisconsin, Russell F. Lewis 
ended the papers with the topic Future of 
High School Teacher Preparation. John R. 
Mayor, director, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, presented the final 
address of the morning on Cooperation in 
Science Teacher Education. 

President J. W. Jones, of Northwest Mis- 
souri State College presented the AACTE 
report on Studies. This was followed by 
President William J. Haggerty, of State Uni- 
versity of New York State Teachers College, 
report on International Relations. Lowell 
Treaster, of Michigan State University gave 
the report Public Relations. 

A symposium came next with the topic 
What Have We Learned About.Teacher Edu- 
cation and Religion? Leonard Gernant, 
Jerome Housman, J. W. Maucker, and Jack 
B. Scroggs were the speakers. 

A series of general addresses followed. 
Ellis F. White, of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association spoke on Education for 
Personal and Family Living; President War- 
ren C. Lovinger, of Northern State Teachers 
College in South Dakota spoke on School for 
Executives; Executive Secretary Edward C. 
Pomeroy gave the Executive Secretary’s Re- 
port; and finally came the business report. 

Friday evening Western Michigan College 
gave a concert. Finally, the best book ever 
written, according to many, Teacher Educa- 
tion for a Free People, was presented. Don- 
ald P. Cottrell, Gordan N. Mackenzie, Buell 
G. Gallagher, Russell M. Cooper, Charles 
W. Hunt, Donald M. Sharpe, Jack Shaw, 
Florence B. Stratemeyer, and Wendell W. 
Wright all made fine contributions. 

Saturday morning brought a series of clin< 
ics on New Means of Utilizing Faculty and 
Student Resources. There were four divi- 
sions: Universities, State colleges, teachers 
colleges, and liberal arts colleges. Then the 
final address came before adjournment, and 
it was one of the best. Walter H. O., Laves 
of Indiana University spoke on International 
Understanding in Our Schools. 


AACTE had a fine program. The meeting 
was an inspiration. It gave the writer an 
opportunity to visit wtih some old friends 
in the profession and old Chicago friends. 
Dr. Calvin E. Harbin, of Fort Hays State Col- 
lege, Hays Kansas, in the first area, and Dr. 
Harry Lion Boren in the second area, were 
gems to be with again. Last summer when 
the writer visited Woodrow Wilson's home at 
Staunton, Va.; the Arabian Knights at Jones 
Beach in New York; and the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church, where Dr. Adam Clayton 
Powell, Jr., is pastor, and. Calvary Baptist 
Church, where Dr. John Summerfield Wim- 
bish is pastor, he felt that the experiences 
were the richest possible, but the Chicago 
ones were just as outstanding. 

It.is true that Dr. Powell’s church has the 
finest retirement program for church mem- 
bers, but Arkansas A. and M. has a great 
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background, too. President Horace E. 
Thompson came in 1948, Dean James H. 
Hutchinson arrived in 1927, and Executive 
Assistant C. C. Smith has been here since 
1921. This gives a seasoned administration. 

On a lighter vein, Clara Ford, 5th grade 
teacher, Des Arc, Ark., recently gave the 
teacher’s version of Sixteen Tons, as fol- 
lows: 

“SIXTEEN TONS 


“Some people say a teacher’s made of steel, 

A teacher’s made of stuff that can think 
and feel. 

A mind and a body and a tortured soul, 

The ability to teach the shy and the bold. 


“I teach 42 students. What do I get? 
Another day older and deeper in debt, 
St. Peter, don’t you call me to that heav< 
enly gate. - 
I owe my soul to the youth of this State. 


“L was born one morning when it was cloudy 
~ and cool. 
I picked up my register and walked to the 
school. 
I wrote 42 names on my class roll, 
My superintendent said, ‘Well bless my soul’ 


“I teach 42 students. What do I get? 
Another day older and deeper in debt. 
St. Peter, don’t you call me to that celestial 
shore. 
Ihave 42 students, and they are sending me 
more, 


“There’s a student in every seat from wall to 

wall, 

Any more who come will have to stand in 
the hall. 

They're breathing down my neck, and 
they’re walking on my toes, 

They’re telling me their joys, and I'm shar- 
ing all their woes. 


“I teach 42 students. What do I get? 
Another day older and deeper in debt, 
St. Peter, don’t you call me to that heavenly 
gate, 
I owe my soul to the youth of this State. 


“The bell rings at 4, but my day’s not mad® 
I still have all those papers to grade. 
There’s a faculty meeting at 7 they say, 
And tomorrow a meeting of the PTA. 


“I teach 42 students. What do I get? 
Younger in heart. Nothing to regret. 
St. Peter, don’t you call me, I can’t leave 
here, 


I'll have 42 students again next year.” 
Arkansas A. and M. has thus made #2 
important step forward by becoming a mem 
ber of AACTE. The next goal should be mem 
bership in the National Council for Accred< 
itation of Teacher Education. 


Soil-Bank Acres 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr: 
President, I ask unanimous consent tO 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ord an article which appeared in the 
March 17 issue of the Farmer, of St 
Paul, Minn. Entitled.  “Soil- 
Acres,” the article was apparently writ- 
ten after interviewing many Northwest 
ern farmers on their ideas about the 50 
bank and the amount of money need 
to induce them to retire acres. 
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In a letter from Mr. W. H. Kircher, 
Managing editor, he stated that farmers 
are doing what one would expect, con- 
Sidering the disturbance to their gen- 
€ral farming operations, as well as the 

c matter of the income they normally 
get from land planted in corn or in 
wheat. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The inducement offered farmers would 
have to be generous. 
rae was the statement made by Secretary 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry several weeks ago. 
Ru made essentially the same statement 
a in answer to a question put to him 
th & press conference in St. Paul, Minn. In 
e latter statement, he elaborated by say- 
r Tom amount would “perhaps have to be 
“ ttle more than the farmer's net return 
the land was farmed.” 
rat a both statements, he was referring to 
t he believed the Government would 
thes to pay farmers in order to persuade 
lane to take acres allotted to wheat or corn 
asin cotton and rice, too) out of production, 
tio put them into what in the administra- 
n’s farm bill is called the acreage reserve 
Part of a two-part program. 
gs acreage reserve is designed only to 
acres allotted to surplus crops out of 
coat cai They may be rented by the 
the nodes 1, 2, 3, possibly 5 years until 
Patapi pien of the particular crop is brought 
eh, to a point where it is regarded as some- 
corey near in balance with demand. It is 
> ete that about $750 million will be 
€d to finance this part of the program. 
e kae Enos part of the plan is the con- 
#350 n reserve. It is guessed that about 
teats Million would be needed for this. Ob- 
a ve of this part is to shift about 25 mil- 
saz Ekia from cropland into’ forage, trees, 
Si, ater storage. It is designed as a long- 
Bee open to all farmers. 
Pike Parts of the program have this point 
ta mmon: There would be no compulsion 
Cooperate. On acreage reserve land, 
be zing, or hay, or silage-making would not 
Perea; „On conservation reserve 
first yon” € may be permitted after the 


tua this is written, the bill which includes 
is still be tration’s version of the soil bank 
Gans oe argued. Whether or not it will 
if it = aw is anyone’s guess, but when and 
5 Seen what do you think would be a 
Sie — rental rate for your allotted corn 
yo Sigs your allotted’ wheat acres to entice 
5 the program? Following the Secre- 
have to uan that the amount would 
acre re & little more than your net per 
would from your allotted crop, what 
the you regard as reasonable? These are 
Tuestions members of the Farmer edi- 
Du aaar and our correspondents have been 
a to farmers in Minnesota and North 
tenerai the the last few days, and in 
TN tax is what we have been told: 
tion e allotted corn acres out of produc- 
. From $50 to $100 per acre. 
tion € allotted wheat acres out of produc- 
+ With 1 exception, $25 to $35 per acre. 
EXAMPLES USED BY USDA 
eas is more than USDA officials are antici- 
Co a their presentation to the Senate 
Sade, > on Agriculture and Forestry, they 
ment hese two examples of what Govern- 
Payments might have to be in order to 
them attractive: 
Earth cou, a quarter section farm in Blue 
seat.) unty, Minn. (Mankato is the county 
County normal yield, 56.8 bushel 
Size of farm, 160 acres. eeste 
allotment, 50 acres. 


-reasonable. 
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Acreage put into reserve, 10 acres. 

County loan rate (approximately), $1.30 
per bushel. 

Farm normal yield, 70 bushels per acre. 

Payment rate per acre, $45.50. 

Total payment, $455. 

Wheat on a half section farm in Ward 
County, N. Dak. (Minot is the county seat.) 

County normal yield, 13.2 bushels per acre, 

Size of farm, 320 acres .* 

Acreage allotment, 120 acres. 

Acreage put into reserve, 30 acres. 

County loan rate (approximately), $1.80 
per bushel. 

Farm normal yield, 15 bushels per acre, 

Payment rate per acre, $13.50. 

Payment for this farm, $405. 

VISIT VARIETY OF FARMS 


We visited farms that are larger and 
smaller than those listed above. We visited 
farmers in the Upper Midwest Wheat Belt, 
and the Upper Midwest Corn Belt. We vis- 
ited dairy farmers and hog and cattle pro- 
ducers. And, of course, we did some visiting 
with farmers in Blue Earth County, Minn., 
and Ward County, N. Dak. > 

We picked at random a quarter section 
place farmed by Walter W. Schull in Blue 
Earth County, Minn. He owns 120 acres and 
rents 40 acres from his sister. He figures the 
land worth $250 to $350 per acre. 

“I would want more than half the value 
of a 60- to 70-bushel corn crop, somewhere 
around $50 per acre, to take allotted corn 
acres out of production,” he said. “I need 
that much in order to make a living on this 
farm, It takes every acre we have to pro- 
duce what we feed, and to cover our fixed 
costs—taxes, interest, machinery, miscel- 
laneous operating expense, and housing.” 

Now go with us to Ward County in North 
Central North Dakota, near the Canadian 
Border. Remember the example used be- 
fore the Senate committee was a farm of 320 
acres with a wheat acreage allotment of 120 
acres. Well, such a farm is hard to find. 
The average farm size in the county is about 
640 acres, and there are many farms of this 
size with wheat acreage allotments of less 
than 120 acres. In fact, ASC records show 
fewer than 25 Ward County farms having 
120-acre wheat allotments. : 

A most unusual farm is that of A. Reuben 
Semen, of near Minot. It is a 320-acre place 
with perhaps the largest wheat acreage allot- 
ment for that size farm in the county—137 
acres. He would be willing to take out of 
production about 30 acres of hill country 
wheatland at $13.50 per acre. 

But another Ward County man, Peter 
Kizima, who has an allotment of 103 acres on 
his 320-acre place wouldn't give up an acre 
for less than $30 per acre. He said: 

“Why I could do better than $13.50 an acre 
with just plain old oats at 40 cents a bushel.” 
Reflecting on the need to change his farming 
operations, if he put some acres in the acre- 
age reserve, he continued: “The 103-acre 
wheat allotment I have permits me to oper- 
ate my farm in 3 equal-size units, 1 part 
summerfallowed, 1 part in barley or flax, and 
1 part in wheat. If I took land out of wheat, 
I would have to cut down on my summer- 
fallow because I would have to put more land 
in other crops to make up the difference.” 

To Harold E. Hanson, another Ward County 
farmer, a per acre rate of $13.50 appeared 
He has 800 acres, 500 of which 
is cropland and a wheat allotment of 120 
acres. 

“The soil-bank idea appeals to me,” he 
said, and “I think we'd be willing to put 
30 or 40 acres in it at $13.50 per acre, pro- 
vided the program is continued for 3 or 4 
years on that basis.” 

Another expression from the wheat coun- 
try comes from Russell Younggren, Hallock, 
Minn., operator of almost 2 sections, 850 
acres of which is cropland with a going mar- 
ket value of about $115 per acre. 
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“Nothing less than $35 an a 
attractive to me,” said Mr. Srina iaie And 
has a 213-acre wheat allotment, and in ad- 
dition to that his 1955 cropping scheme 
included 150 acres in barley, 100 acres in 
flax, and the balance, summerfallowed. 

“With any reasonable weather and our 
newer wheat varieties I will average 25 
bushels per acre, although the county aver- 
age is only about 18. I wouldn’t want to 
increase my barley acreage because our 
present barley varieties are susceptible to 
blight and other diseases. Last year my 
barley averaged only 11 bushels per acre. 
And it must be considered that I'd have my 
investment in machinery to write off regard- 
less of how much I reduced my wheat acre- 
age. As a matter of fact, I’d a little rather 
take my chances with wheat production than 
take $35 per acre to rent my allotted acres.” 

In Barnes County, N. Dak., N. J. Clemens 
said that he has too much grass now on 
a farm he owns. Last year he had 160 
acre in alfalfa, 135 acres in wheat, 160 
acres in flax, 200 acres in oats, 25 acres in 
corn, 60 acres in durum, and about 100 acres 
summarfallowed. “I figure about 20 bushels 
per acre as an average wheat yield so I 
wouldn’t regard anything less than $25 an 
acre as a reasonable rate.” 

C. M. Dahl, who with his son, Jack, and 
son-in-law, William Carlisle, produce their 
own feeder cattle in Logan County, N. Dak., 
and fatten them on their general farm in 
Cass County, appraises soil-bank rental 
values in his home area this way: “Even on 
our brome-alfalfa land, when cattle are sell- 
ing at $20 per hundredweight, our figures 
show a return of about $56 an acre. I want 
to see this soil-bank plan work so I might 
go along at around $25 an acre.” 

That figure of $25 an acre popped into the 
minds of many others in the same general 
type of farming area where wheat is the 
main crop subject to acreage allotments, 
Maurice Koester, Clay County, Minn., a man 
not now enthusiastic about the soil-bank 
idea, put $25 an acre as “the least I'd take.” 


WOULD DISTURB FARM SET-UP 


Disturbance to crop rotations, production 
of livestock, feed, and spreading machinery 
investment over as many acres as possible 
figured high in the thinking of others vis- 
ited in that part of The Farmer territory 
where farms are large by comparison to 
southern Minnesota and eastern Wisconsin. 

George Smith of northern Cass County, 
N. Dak., who has a large farm with a crop- 
ping system that includes summer fallow, 
wheat, barley, corn, flax or oats, sweet clover, 
and a large acreage of alfalfa, along with 
feeding out about 100 head of cattle a year 
and 100 to 200 head of hogs, has a “wait and 
see” attitude. “I don’t want to express an 
opinion just now, but it does appear to me 
that cutting acreage will mean we must do a 
better, more efficient job of farming with 
what we have left. That’s our goal for the 
immediate future.” 

And that, in general was the attitude of 
Lloyd Hill, Beadle County, S. Dak.; E. G.. 
Sanderson, Brookings County, S. Dak., and 
Peter Ginsbach, who farms on the Moody- 
Minnehaha County line in South Dakota. 
All get a considerable share of income from 
livestock, all are concerned about disturbance 
to their cropping program, and to their feed 
production, 

There is much more concern about what 


` taking land out of production would do to 


the pattern of farming in the corn-hog- 
dairy ` country of Minnesota. In Carver 
County, Minn., a dairy area, where farm size 
averages about 100 acres and everything that 
grows goes to feed dairy herds there would 
be a demand for $50 to $100, and not much 
enthusiasm for the idea even at these figures. 

Said dairyman Ralph Jopp: “If compliance 
means only a little sacrifice, I'll go along. I 
always have cooperated with Government 
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programs. But I’d have to have at least $50 
an acre to take my cornland out of produc- 
tion.” Mr. Jopp has a 50-head herd (26 
milking and 24 young stock) on 95 acres, 80 
of which are under cultivation. He has 26 
cows milking and is planning to have more, 
With fertilizer and a hay-hay-hay-corn-oats 
rotation, and good soil-conservation prac- 
tices, he has built the productivity of his 
land to a point where on one field he made a 
123-bushels per acre crop in 1954 and a 
76-bushel yield on the same field last year, 
when the weather was not as favorable. 

It was a neighbor of Mr. Jopp’s, Wayne 
Gutzman, who put the $100 per acre rental 
tag on his land. Another neighbor a few 
miles away, Hilbert Knauer set his figure at 
$75 an acre. His is a 144-acre bottomland 
farm. “This farm is geared to top produc- 
tion, and I am not sure the Government 
would be willing to pay on that basis. If I 
put land in, I want to be assured of feed to 
keep my dairy herd at its present level. If 
I must cut my cow herd I'd just as well sell 
out. Costs, repairs, and work would be just 
about the same, but returns would be less.” 

Among farmers in extreme southern Min- 
nesota where corn and soybeans are main 
crops there is a reluctance to go along with 
1956 corn-acreage allotments. That is be- 
cause of a cut of about 14 percent under last 
year’s allotment, and a reduction in loan 
value. “Bitter” was the adjective used by 
an ASC worker in describing farmers’ atti- 
tude toward this year’s allotment program. 

But in random selection of farmers with 
whom to visit about their attitude toward 
the proposed soil-bank program, one does 
find farmers like Art Abel, Jr., who said: “If 
the Government will pay for my grass seed 
and not tie too many strings ta the agree- 
ment, I might go along at $20 per acre.” Mr. 
Abel, who had been in partnership with his 
father until 4 years ago, is cropping about 
400 acres. Two years ago all of it was in 
corn. Last year, in compliance with his 
corn-acreage allotment, he had 160 acres in 
corn, the balance in soybeans. He has no 
livestock so all his corn and beans are sold. 

Corn yields run 65 to 70 bushels per acre 
in the area where Mr. Abel farms. Land is 
valued at around $300 per acre. 

Clem Zender, who farms in Watonwan 
County, a few miles north of Mr. Abel, is 
even more generous in his attitude toward 
the soil-bank idea. He summed it up this 
way: “If we get an incentive payment to 
withhold land from production, that should 
be enough. I don’t think we should be 
paid the amount our land could return. We 
must cut surpluses back. They are reducing 
the market value of what we have to sell.” 
Mr. Zender owns a 200-acre farm, feeds out 
150 head of hogs a year, has a 15-cow dairy 
herd, and keeps a 20-ewe sheep flock to clean 
up waste spots. His corn yields are in the 
neighborhood of 100 bushels per acre. 

Paul Cunningham, Pipestone County, 
Minn., farms 400 acres of which about 125 
acres areincorn. “I think this land is worth 
about $150 an acre, but with Uncle Sam’s 
unlimited appetite for corn and soybeans it 
is worth more than $200 to the operator. I 
think a payment of $35 to $40 per acre would 
be about right to get this land out of pro- 
duction. I am considering, as a valuable 
part of the program, giving the land a rest 
and a chance for a buildup of moisture re- 
serve. Moisture is our limiting factor. 

Over in Winona County; southeastern 
Minnesota, lives John Daly, who farms 463 
acres, feeds out about 500 head of hogs a 
year, produces grade A milk from a -50-cow 
herd, has 60 head of young dairy stock, and 
feeds about 100 head of beef cattle a year. 
Said he: “Average corn yields on our place 
are high enough that I certainly wouldn’t 
care to take less than $90 an acre to reduce 
my allotted corn acreage.” 

Those are the reactions of farmers with 
whom we visited. In none of our discus- 
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sions was there exploration of the conserva- 
tion reserve part of the two-part soil bank 
plan. 

If and when the administration's soil 
bank plan becomes law maybe that second 
part of it will work out well for some of the 
farmers who are not enthusiastic about the 
acreage reserve. 

There are farmers who a few years ago 
found it profitable to crop less productive 
land. Production from such land has been 
adding to the surplus just as has produc- 
tion from the better land.. The conserva- 
tion reserve is aimed at getting such land 
out of production. For it, the Government 
could make an annual payment over a 
period of 5: to maybe 15 years, and in addi- 
tion would pay a fair share of the cost of 
establishing cover, maybe grasses and le- 
gumes, or it may be trees. Water impound- 
ing also is mentioned as a use. 

What new details will be added to the 
soil bank plan as it is kicked around in 
Washington cannot be predicted, but one 
thing can be predicted: There is going to 
be a lot of scratch paper used up as farmers 
and program administrators figure out ways 
to make it work to the end that it will ade- 
quately compensate farmers, and at the same 
time, reduce the surplus of crops. 


The Wrongs of Irish Petition—Second 
to World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent editorial from the 
Pilot, Boston, Mass., Saturday, March 24, 
1956, regarding the inspiring remarks 
of the Prime Minister of Ireland during 
his recent visit to the United States. 

The editorial entitled “A Statesman’s 
View” follows: 

A STATESMAN’s VIEW 


Political observers point out to us that one 
of the most anxious forces in present world 
affairs is the revival of nationalism. The 
former colonial powers have, in these last 
years, shown a new interest in national in- 
dependence and a willingness to sacrifice 
mightily for its realization. Since political 
independence is, especially in its beginnings, 
a pretty heady kind of experience most of. the 
international tensions of the present, par- 
ticularly in the Middle and Far East, find 
their origin in overzealous partisans of new- 
found independence. 

Of course nationalism is not limited to the 
newer countries, nor even is excessive na- 
tionalism. Many of the powers long estab- 
lished have a brand of partiotism which far 
exceeds the normal attachment which should 
characterize a man’s relationship to his 
fatherland. Along with this, there is the 
pressing problem of unsettled boundaries, al- 
ways an excuse for a rash of fanatic dedica- 
tion to national interests. In all of this we 
notice one small country, itself a sovereign 
state, cut off from some portion of its own 
people in a clearly unjust way, and under- 
standably eager for unification. We are 
speaking of the partition of Ireland. 

This is an old story, and an old injustice— 
what brings it into the news this week are the 
remarks of its Prime Minister during his 
recent visit to the United States. Certainly 
the Irish are not a notably unenthusiastic 
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people and they have been highly excited for 
some decades over the dismemberment of 
their country. The wrongs of Irish partition 
have been the subject of many a speech, 
many a screed, and not a few deeds of vio- 
lence and valor. It is, in the spirit of young 
nationalism, a hot subject full of inflam- 
matory possibilities. 

For all of these reasons it was comforting 
to hear the Irish Prime Minister put the par- 
tition in the perspective of world politics. 
While St. Patrick’s Day orators everywhere 
denounced in high rhetoric the injustices of 
a divided Ireland, Mr. Costello was careful 
to point out that for responsible Irishmen 
the issue of partition, burning as it may be, 
took second place to the larger problem of 
world peace. This is certainly the acid test 
of maturity in political life, to be able to see 
our national anxieties in terms of their im- 
plications for the total welfare of the world. 
It is encouraging to see such realistic states- 
manship, especially when it finds itself face 
to face with a situation in which national 
pride is inextricably involved. 

We suggest here a lesson for other young 
nations who find it easy to understand their 
problems only in terms of their own survival 
or advancement. How much relaxed would 
be the pressures of the Near and Middle East 
if the Arab States and Israel thought more 
of the international implications of. their 
national ambitions and placed a priority on 
peace rather than national pride and terri- 
torial aggrandizement. Similarly in the Far 
East, how much quieter would be the climate 
of affairs if individual nations thought more 
of the total world picture and less of the 
demands of individual recognition. Nation- 
alism in its best form understands the frag- 
mentary nature of its proper claim and gives 
way to the superior demands of the full 
human picture. Without this vision it runs 
inevitably and fanatically toward war. 


An Open Letter to Look Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week’s issue of Look magazine devoted 
18 pages to the race issue and, as usual, 
gave a distorted picture of conditions in 
the South. l 

That magazine featured a Negro sol- 
dier, Pvt. Joe Foster, who was born and 
reared in Albany, Ga., a fine little city 
located 11 miles from where I reside. 

The people of Albany feel, however, 
that under the circumstances, Private 
Foster conducted himself very well dur- 
ing the examination given him by the 
Look reporters. Even that magazine ad- 
mits that Private Foster said that he 
loves Albany and expects for Albany to 
be his permanent home. The people of 
Albany feel that Private Foster was sub- 
jected to a rigorous examination by his 
inquisitors, and when his mental qualifi- 
cations are considered, that actually he 
was trying to show in his own way, as best 
he could, that he appreciates Albany and 
its people: X 

Mr. Speaker, in 1947, Maj. James H. 
Gray, after 4 years of service with the 
82d Airborne Division, and a paratrooper 
with several months of real fighting in 
World War II with the 82d Airborne, 
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Came to Albany, Ga., and purchased the 
Albany Herald. He is affectionately 
known as Jimmy. Jimmy was born and 
reared in. Springfield, Mass., graduated 
from Dartmouth College, and lived with 
all of the traditions and sentiments. of 
his native State until he came to Albany. 
Jimmy is a perfect example of the fact 
that we all react alike under similar cir- 
Cumstances. Jimmy is thoroughly de- 
voted to south Georgia and, indeed, to 
the South. In the short period that he 
has lived there, he has become a part 
po in every respect, and we love Jimmy 
Ys 

We appreciate Massachusetts sending 
us a man like Jimmy, and if they have 
any more like him, we would be most 
happy to have them make their homes 
With us. In the past few years, we have 
had many outstanding men from the 
North and East come and make their 
homes with us, and invariably after being 
With us for a little while become as south- 

€rn in their viewpoint as we are. 
y is a man of extraordinary 


Abilities, and certainly a writer with re- 


Markable talents and courage. 

Jimmy sorely felt that Look magazine 
had done Private Foster, Albany, and the 
South a grave injustice. Consequently, 
he wrote an editorial in the Albany 
Herald this week, entitled “An Open Let- 
ter To Look Magazine.” That editorial 
is so well written and so completely true, 

t I quote it in full as follows: 
GARDNER Cow zs, 

Editor, Look Magazine. 

Sır: We have read with mixed emo- 

tions the story, Private Foster, United States 

y. in your April 3 issue. Plainly, you 
have little respect for Albany's social habits 

customs which represent those of the 
cane, South. That is your privilege, of 


But you will pardon us if we enter a strong 
is nt. For the sake of the record, Albany 
not “cut in half by fear, ignorance, and the 
remains of a dead civilization.” The last 
that we looked around our schools were 
a Our churches were thriving, our popula- 
a n was up some 300 percent in the last two 
ne our civic clubs were markedly active 
nu community endeavors and, incidentally, 
merous industries from your neck of the 
could were making inquiries about how they 
Guan down and join us. If this is 
nce, we can use more of it. 
non tary to your impressions, Albany is 
Psychopathic about the racial question. 
Ten this applies to our colored citizenry as 
iani as our white. We have not locked the 
© away in the closet like a family skele- 


n, nor do we spend every hour in the day 
is pure it with a stock like a mangy cur. It 


and Part of our social and economic fabric, 
we treat it as such—with common sense. 

in Pun tok we are American citizens, living 
conatitns with our best conceptions of what 
Ameri utes a decent, moral social system, 
Bi ca, thank God, is still a land of diver- 
Feat obvious political pressures to 
live sy something else. You do not have to 
as you we do, and we do not have to live 
wet do. And we think that is healthy; 

Saai that is American. 

Pe ivate Foster can make his way in Albany, 
estan ey within the framework of an 
does Sor Society. There is none here who 
Who wish him well. So why do not you, 
ae Piously as his friend, give him a 
indict You do not help Private Foster by 
We cing the morals of his community. And 
that & that your good instincts tell you 
s t makes for circulation on Madi- 


Son Ay 
Albany, Ga’ New York, can impair a life in 
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In our opinion, it is articles such as yours 
that permit no reasonable solution of the 
racial issue. They inflame; they incite, but 
they solve nothing. The NAACP may well 
applaud your condemnation of Albany, Ga., 
but as for the people of this community, 
their reaction is contemptuous and wholly 
negative. 

And, after all, it is we not you who must 
live and work to solve this problem—not 
academically but in practical human rela- 
tionships. 

Sincerely, . 
Mr. JAMES H. Gray, 
Editor and Publisher, 


Eisenhower Is Sound on Foreign Aid Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp I 
include an editorial from the Modesto 
Bee concerning the recommendation of 
President Eisenhower that Congress au- 
thorize him to spend $2 billion during 
the next 10 years for foreign aid of which 
about one-third shall be used for eco- 
nomic and other nonmilitary aid to un- 

-developed countries. To those of us who 
have considered this problem for a long 
time and who must implement it, this is 
valuable support. We realize that the 
stakes involved concern our capacity to 
adapt ourselves for survival. We are in 
truth and in fact legislating for posterity 
because we feel that the proposal will 
enable the President and Congress to 
bring that enduring peace to which our 
children and grandchildren are entitled. 

I hope that every Member of Congress 
will read this masterful argument, which 
follows: 

EISENHOWER Is SOUND ON FOREIGN AID PLAN 

If Congress rejects President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's recommendations on foreign 
aid it will adopt a deliberate and suicidal 
policy of appeasing communism. 

Power has been draining away from the 
West to the Soviet orbit simply because 
Communist policy has shifted from military 
aggression to what Eisenhower character- 
izes as “ceaseless probing for opportunities 
to exploit political and economic weak~ 
nesses.” 

The President's sound and all-important 
message calls for an increase of more than 
$2 billion in foreign aid expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1956-57, about a third to go for 
economic assistance. One of the most im- 
portant proposals is that the President be 
granted a 10-year authorization to make 
commitments of $100 million a fear for eco- 
nomic aid to undeveloped countries. 

Americans had hoped that foreign aid 
could taper off. Our minds were set toward 
that happy prospect. But Russian strategy 
has changed drastically and unless we can 
change to meet it, we shall abdicate any 
right to denounce the Eisenhower admin- 
istration for lack of flexibility and imagina- 
tiveness. 

Traditional election year grandstanding 
by Congress to curry votes among the paro- 
chial and shortsighted, if it develops, will 
demonstrate it is Congress which is the rigid 
block in the path of our policy. 
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Last year Congress granted Eisenhower a 
blank check for military action around For- 
mosa. How can it therefore possibly talk 
of risks in a 10-year commitment of $100 
million annually to be used by the Presi- 
dent to aid distressed peoples and endeavor 
to win them as allies? 


Only by some such long-range, relatively 
Small commitment can we hope to match the 
continuity of policy which inheres in the 
Russian dictatorship. 


Not only would such stability of policy put 
us on a nearer equal footing with Russia 
but it actually would reduce foreign aid 
costs. Such organizations as the World Bank 
and the Export-Import Bank would be far 
more likely to make financial commitments 
for projects in backward countries if they 
knew America was in the field for a forsee- 
able period. 

This is a crucial test of a democracy’s 
capacity to adapt itself for survival, 


Passive Acceptance of the Deteriorating 
Stalemate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have fre- 
quently in the past asked consent of my 
colleagues to insert in the RrEcorp the 
brilliant reporting of the brothers Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop. With my colleagues’ 
permission, I have recently inserted a 
number of their articles on the deteri- 
oration of the Strategic Air Command. 
I think, therefore, it is only proper that 
I should again ask consent to insert what 
is essentially a summary of the thoughts 
expressed in these recent articles. 


Some time ago the Messrs. Alsop 
coined a happy phrase to describe the 
Strategic Air Command. They called it 
“the shield.” It is the shield that pro- 
tects us while we build the strength to 
insure security and peace. This shield 
is what Sir Winston Churchill referred 
to in his MIT speech in 1949 when he 
said: 

It is certain that Europe would have been 
communized and London under bombard- 
ment some time ago but for the deterrent 
of the atomic bomb in the hands of the 
United States. 


The Strategic Air Command is the 
long-range force of our United States 
Air Force and it is the force which can 
deliver the atomic bomb. It is, of course, 
what Secretary of State Dulles had in 
mind in his remarks about “massive 
retaliation.” It is the force which per- 
mits what Secretary of Defense Wilson 
and President Eisenhower referred to as 
“the atomic stalemate.” Unfortunate- 
ly, the present American policy is to tol- 
erate a situation in which about two- 
thirds of our long-range striking force is 
dependent upon overseas air bases. 
This policy continues at a time those air 
bases are beginning to be hopelessly vul- 
nerable because of the Soviet jet bomber 
and ballistic missile programs. 


We in the United States are apparent- 
ly accepting passively the rapid deteri- 


oration of a situation which we recog- 
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nize. The administration is pretending 
that the new power the Soviets are gain- 
ing either does not exist or, if it exists, 
will not be used. 

Here and there, a voice cries out in 
protest and presents the facts which are 
the basis for apprehension. But Secre- 
tary of Defense Wilson continues to 
make bland acceptance of a situation 
which has in it the seeds of a more hor- 
rible Pearl Harbor. As Joseph Alsop 
says in his most recent column: 

When the enemy has the power to kill, 
and we have only the power to wound, there 
will be no stalemate. 


Mr. Speaker, with the consent of my 
colleagues, I shall extend my remarks in 
and insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the column reporting the unhappy 
thoughts of a very intelligent and experi- 
enced observer of international affairs as 
he departs from Washington on a 2- 
months’ inspection trip of the situation 
in the Middle East. This column from 
the New York Herald Tribune of March 
21, 1956, follows: 

MATTER OF Fact 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
GOODBYE, WASHINGTON 

Dear STEw: I leave tomorrow for 2 months 
and a half in the Middle East; and so, as 
our custom is, I want to sum up how things 
look to me on the eve of my departure. 

Maybe advancing years are making me a 
bit obsessive, but in my opinion every other 
feature of the national scene pales into the 
dimmest insignificance when compared to 
our foreign and defense problems. Of 
course, it’s important that the country is 
prosperous. Of course, it’s important that a 
new kind of enlightened conservatism has 
taken root among us. Of course, it’s im- 
portant that we have in Eisenhower that 
very unusual being, a leader who is loved. 

But the whole smiling prospect of present- 
day America can prove and will prove to be 
an empty and dangerous delusion, if the 
cause of freedom in the world is not up- 
held. You may be shocked when I say so; 
yet it seems to me that our present situa- 
tion has more than a flavor of the situation 
in Britain in the late 1930's. 

Britain was prosperous then, remember. 
The conservative governments of Baldwin 
and Chamberlain commanded immense ma- 
jorities. The opposition was feeble and feck- 
less, as I’m afraid I think the Democrats 
have been these last 3 years. None by a very 
few, who were thought to be “merchants of 
gloom and doom,” were worried about the 
way the whole European balance of power 
was turning against Britain. And then this 
vast shift in the power balance produced its 
inevitable effect; and all that had seemed so 
good and hopeful proved to be ruinous and 
wrong. 

I am not comparing the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to the Baldwin and Chamber- 
lain governments. The personalities and 
outlooks could hardly be more different. But 
I am suggesting that in the midst of our 
prosperity, and perhaps because of our pros- 
perity, we are passively assenting to the 
same kind of vast, unfavorable shift in the 
world balance of power that finally brought 
Britain to ruin. 

As the supreme example of this neglect, I 
would cite the change that is now going on 
in the status of the American Strategic Air 
Command. 

This single force, I need hardly point out, 
is the sole shield and buckler of the free 
world. It is the central, basic instrument 
of the defense of the United States. It is 
what Secretary of State Dulles had in mind 
in his remarks about “massive retaliation;” 
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and it is what Secretary of Defense Wilson 
and President Eisenhower have in mind now, 
when they talk about “atomic stalemate.” 

You and I have already written so much 
about the impairment of the Strategic Air 
Command’s striking power that a good many 
people who are kind enough to read our stuff 
are beginning, I’m afraid, to be thoroughly 
bored by the whole subject. But I hope that 
you will go on writing about it, all the same, 
for the very good reason that no subject is 
more important. 

For what, in essence, is the present Ameri- 
can policy? The present policy is to toler- 
ate a situation in which about two-thirds 
of SAG's total striking force is dependent 
upon overseas airbases. The policy is to 
tolerate this dependency although those SAC 
airbases are beginning to be hopelessly vul- 
nerable, both strategically and politically, 
because of the Soviet jet bomber and ballis- 
tic missile programs. The present policy, in 
short, is to pretend that the new power the 
Soviets are gaining just isn’t there, or that 
they won't use this new power anyway. 

The arguments that the Soviets won't use 
their new power, which they are spending 
billions to acquire, are just about as logical- 
ly convincing as the arguments that made 
Pearl Harbor a catastrophic surprise. And 
even if the Soviets do not use their new 
power, SAC’s vulnerability will still be a hard 
fact. With two-thirds of SAC’s striking 
force in danger of being neutralized any fine 
morning, it is misleading and mischievous 
to talk about “stalemate.” When the enemy 
has the power to kill, and we have only the 
power to wound, there will be no stalemate. 

The defense problem is therefore the key 
problem, and you will have to go on deal- 
ing with that. As to what I shall find in 


the Middle East meanwhile, I follow our - 


usual rule of keeping an open mind until 
one sees the facts on the spot. -But I rather 
think I may find the kind of local reflection 
of a general shift in the balance of power 
that one also saw in Europe in the 30’s. 

You recall how the sort of people who are 
now called uncommitted went all out in 
the 30’s to adjust their surfboards so they 
could ride the waves of the future. I have 
a notion that a lot of surfboard adjustment 
is going on now, in the Middle East and else- 
where. I suspect, too, that it wasn’t very 
brilliant to make such an effort, at the fa- 
mous summit meeting, to convince the So- 
viets and the rest of the world of our devo- 
tion to peace at any price. 

In any case, I shall be looking into and 
trying to report on one very critical aspect 
of the shift in the world power balance, while 
you in Washington report on other aspects of 
the same life-and-death phenomenon, and 
while you report, too, I hope, on all the in- 
teresting episodes of our changing political 
scene. Best of luck. 

JOE. 


Minnesota Presidential Preference 
Primary—Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, 4 years ago 
at this time the big news out of Minne- 


sota was that more than 100,000 voters 
had written in the name of Dwight D. 


’Eisenhower on the ballots of the Repub- 


lican Party primary. The recent big 


news out of Minnesota comes from the 
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Democratic side. It is that Tennessee’s 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER has won a& 
thumping victory over Adlai Stevenson, 
another great Democrat, the latter al- 
lied with the Minnesota Democratic or- 
ganization in the presidential preference 
primary. Senator KEFauver’s margin of 
victory is recognized as noteworthy. 
Also of great significance is the decisive 
Democratic vote polled by both Senator 
KEFAUVER and Governor Stevenson in 
contrast to the total vote received by the 
Republicans. The Democratic total vote 
has been heralded as a “good omen” and 
ote of a Democratic prairie-fire 
rend. ; 


In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reproduced 
in the Recor brief statements of editor- 
ial comment on the recent Minnesota 
primary by newspaper editors through- 
out the Nation. These comments were 
compiled from the press throughout the 
country and reproduced by the New York 
Times, dated March 22, 1956. 

The editorial excerpts follow: 

[From the New York Times of March 22, 
1956] 
EDITORIAL COMMENT ON KEFAUVER VICTORY IN 
MINNESOTA PRIMARY 


Following are excerpts from editorial com- 
ment in newspapers, gathered by the New 
York Times and the Associated Press, On 
Senator EsTES KEFAUvER’s victory in the 
Democratic presidential primary in Minne- 
sota: 


NORTHEAST 
Newark 
Marked Talent for Losing 


The News (independent Republican): 
“Adlai Stevenson has demonstrated a mark 
talent for losing. His 1956 score stands at 
2 up and 2 down. No matter how he reads 
Tuesday’s returns, Mr. Stevenson will find 
no balm—and mighty few delegates—in 
them.” 

Why and What 

The Star-Ledger (independent): “The 
whipping given Adlai Stevenson by Senator 
EsTES KEFAUVER * * * is capable of a num- 
ber of interpretations, none in itself the full 
answer. While there is no denying Senator 
KEFAUVER’s great personal victory, there is, 
and will be, plenty of argument over why 
he won and what his victory means.” 

Trenton 
Star in Ascendancy 


The Evening Times (independent): “Un- 
questionably, Senator KEFauver’s star is in 
the ascendancy. He was conceded little 
chance of a creditable showing, much less 
a victory, in Minnesota, where strong Demo- 
cratic organization and the substantial per- 
sonal following of Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY were committed to Mr. Steven- 
son. His surprising success, accordingly, is 
in the nature of a major personal triumph.” 

. Paterson 
Tide Has Turned 


The Evening News (independent): “Com- 
ing from a second position, ESTES KEFAUVER 
won [both the New Hampshire and Minne- 
sota primaries] and we are forced to agree 
with him that the tide has turned in his 
favor. Mr. Stevenson is no longer the in- 
vincible lead horse.” 


Boston 
Agrarian Discontent 
The Herald (independent Republican): 
“There are many indications that the big 
factor in the vote was not a Democratic boss- 
ism or Republican indifference but 
discontent. Senator Kefauver outbid Mr. 
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Stevenson on the issue dearest to the rural 
voter, farmer aid. It suggests that the Re- 
Publicans would do well to pay more atten- 
tion to farm sentiment and putting across 
their essentially constructive farm policies.” 
Farmers Show Displeasure 

The Post (independent Democrat) : “Sena- 
tore Estes Kefauver may not have knocked 
Adlai Stevenson out of the contest for the 
Democratic nomination * * * but he has 
uncovered some aspects of the presidential 
contest which both parties will study in ex- 
haustive detail. While this might have been 
cause for Republican jubilation it is plain 
that Kefauver’s victory is in generous part 
due to Republican farmers swinging into 
the Democratic primaries to demonstrate 
their displeasure with Republican policies 
and Stevenson’s farm policies.” 

Philadelphia 
May Be Overrated 

The Bulletin (independent) : “While Sena- 
tor Kefauver's excellent showing, added to his 
Victory in New Hampshire, may encourage 
him and his followers, its actual importance, 
in terms of convention support, can easily be 
Overrated. The Minnesota vote did not 
Change the feeling of many professional Dem- 
Ocratic politicians that the Tennessean is not 
the man for them. Nor is it likely to change 
any opinion on the South, where he is cor- 

y disliked.” 
Pittsburgh 
Leaders’ Reaction a Factor 


The Post Gazette (independent): “Much 
Will depend upon how party leaders, includ- 
ing Pittsburgh's Mayor Lawrence, react to the 

nesota returns. If they panic, as some of 
them (but not Lawrence) did in 1948 when 
here was strong sentiment for ditching 
Harry Truman, and feel that he has no 
Chance of winning, then Mr. Stevenson’s 
number would be up.” 


SOUTH 
Washington 


A Crushing Blow 

The Star (independent): “The voters of 
Minnesota have dealt a crushing—one might 
Say almost fatal—blow to Adlai Stevenson’s 
Political ambitions. We venture to guess 
that the hard-boiled bosses of the Demo- 
cratic Party will come to but one conclusion 
When they sit down to analyze the returns: 
Senator Keravver has more vote appeal than 

» Stevenson.” 


Democrats Disenchanted 


The Post and Times Herald (independ- 
ent): “Whatever the explanation in Minne- 
Sota for Mr. Stevenson’s dismal showing on 

€sday, it is apparent that many Democrats 
are disenchanted with him. Out of office he 
th not been able to hold the great loyalty 

at he was able to command in 1952. Per- 

Ps he is too much of a conservative for the 

mocrats; at least he has not been able to 
ire the voters sufficiently with his mod- 

Tate and philosophical speeches.” 


Atlanta 
Must Not Be Belittled 
The Journal (Democrat): “The victory 


wa Adlai Stevenson must not be discounted 
thar uttied in any way. The chances are 
mag Kefauver cannot win the nomination 
Bot lf. But, if he keeps going as he is 
A ng now, he may hamper, and even halt, 
dlai Stevenson.” 
z Baltimore 
Nomination Race Open 
wore Sun (independent Democrat): “Mr. 
ie ao has lost ground with the voters in 
Šo oe 4 years. After Minnesota he can 
pipe Onger be a shoo-in for the Democratic 
mination or even the leading contender. 
‘Suse t it means is that the race for the nomi- 
On is now a wide-open one, with every 
K horse taking new heart.” 
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Louisville : 


Helps Symington Chances 
The Courier-Journal (independent Demo- 
crat): “Although this primary has left 
Stevenson’s future in doubt, it has not en- 
hanced Kefauver’s chances for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. He does not have the 
support of party leaders. He does not have 
the support of a single Senator. It would 
not be far wrong to say that the Minnesota 
primary has done more for the chances of 
Missouri’s Senator STUART SYMINGTON than 
any other possibility as of now.” 
MIDWEST 
Cleveland 
A Possible Deadlock 


The Plain Dealer, independent: “The poli- 
ticians are writing their own tickets in efforts 
to explain Senator ESTES KEFAUVER’s astound- 
ing victory in Minnesota’s primary Tuesday. 
Whatever the explanation, there is no dis- 
agreement on the proposition that Steven- 
son’s candidacy has suffered a severe setback. 
This was not necessarily a knockout blow, 
however. It merely enhances the possibility 
of a deadlock at the Democratic convention. 
In such an event, the dark horses would come 
prancing out of their stalls, and the Demo- 
crats have quite a few of them.” 


Detroit 
Means Many Things 


-The Free Press, independent: “Tuesday's 
surprising upset will mean many things, but 
what is certain is that Governor Stevenson, 
while still a potential winner at the August 
convention, is not an overwhelming popular 
choice. Although Senator Keravver’s star is 
rising, and his appeal to the rank and file is 
obvious, he is still a long way from being his 
party’s 1956 nominee.” 

Chicago 
Indeed in a Bad Way 


The Tribune, Republican: “It is remark- 
able, after he was so soundly beaten by Mr. 
Eisenhower 4 years ago, that the myth should 
have persisted this long that Mr. Stevenson 
was a likely candidate. If the Minnesota 
returns are an awakening to reality, Mr. Stevy- 
enson is indeed in a bad way.” 


Adhering to Principle 


The Sun-Times, independent: “In such 
States as Florida and California, where Stev- 
enson will be pitted directly against Senator 
ESTES KEFAUVER, there is bound to be a band- 
wagon psychology operating in KEFAUVER’s 
favor. If he (Stevenson) is to achieve success 
ultimately, he can best do it by being himself, 
adhering to principle rather than expediency, 
and speaking with the voice of reason and 
reasonableness.” 

St. Louis 
“Dark Horse” May Win 


The Globe-Democrat, independent: “May 
prove to be a coup de grace to the Presiden- 
tial ambitions of the former Illinois Gov- 
ernor. The net result of the Minnesota pri- 
mary is to lay the groundwork for a rough- 
and-tough nominating convention in Chi- 
cago next August, with the chances of a dark 
horse immeasurably bettered.” 

Received a Setback 

The Post-Dispatch (independent Demo- 
crat): “The campaign of Stevenson has re- 
ceived a setback, perhaps a serious one. 
KEFAUVER, on the other hand, had come up 
from underdog in the Minnesota race to what 
is seemingly today the position of a front- 
runner.” 

Minneapolis 
Many Voters Crossed Lines 
- The Star (independent) : “The plain speak- 
ing Senator from Tennessee has confounded 
most of the political experts and given a 
painful kick in the shins to the DFL 
(Democratic-Farmer-Labor) brass of Minne- 
sota. Certainly a number of Republicans 
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crossed over party lines for this occasion and 
probably most of these wanderers yoted for 
KEFAUVER.” ; 
Milwaukee 

Like Folksy Manner 

The Journal (independent): “It is evident 
that a good majority of Minnesota Democrats 
prefer Kerauver’s folksy manner, his simple 
solutions, to Stevenson’s restrained cam- 
paigning, formal speeches, more complex 
solutions, and witty remarks, Stevenson 
May come back.” 

St. Paul 
DFL Support Hurt 

The Dispatch (independent): “The way it 
seemed to most of the rank-and-file Demo- 
rats was that Senator HUMPHREY and Gov- 
ernor Freeman presumed to hand them over 
to Adlai Stevenson and they were just not 
being had that way. So the asset of DFL 
organization support became a liability.” 

People Resent Bossism 

The Pioneer Press (independent): “People 
resent even the appearance of bossism, and in 
Minnesota the selection of Adlai Stevenson as 
the heir apparent had too much of the tech- 
nique of the smoke-filled room.” 

WEST 
San Francisco 
A Showndown Seen 


The Chronicle (independent, Republican) : 
“Despite our cross-filing law, California al- 
lows no crossover by the voter in a presiden- 
tial primary, so the fight between the two in 
the State will be a strictly Democratic Party 
showdown. It shapes up today as the 
pivotal Democratic preconvention battle, out 
of which will come a clearer indication of 
the relative strength of KEFAUVER and Stev- 
enson than Minnesota has given.” 


Los Angeles 
May Change Outlook 


May well change the entire outlook for 
the Democratic Party’s eventual selection of 
a nominee to run against President Eisen- 
hower. 

Portland 


The Oregonian (independent, Republi- 
can): “Adlai Stevenson’s defeat * * * is so 
close a parallel to Wendell Wilkie’s defeat 
in Wisconsin’s Republican primary in 1944 
that one is entitled to speculate on a similar 
result. The pressure in the Democratic 
Party for a compromise candidate is certain 
to build up.” 

SOUTHWEST 
Dallas 
Soul Searching 

The Morning News (independent): “The 
KEFAUVER vote must necessarily cause some 
soul searching in official circles. Stevenson 
did not carry Minnesota in 1952, but he 
polled an impressive 608,000 votes in a cat- 
and-dog fight. Now Minnesota Democrats, a 
lot of them, don’t want Stevenson, do want 
KEFAUVER.” 


Greetings for a Hatchetman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, all the 
world was shocked to learn that MVD 
Gen. Ivan Serov, who now commands 
the legions of terror built up by Stalin 
and Beria, was in London making ad- 
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vance arrangements for Communist 
Party boss, Khrushchev, and his entour- 
age, who are planning to visit the British 
Isles this spring. ‘This General Serov is 
the same General Serov who signed and 
issued a secret order which brought 
about the cruel and forced deportation of 
over 60,000 Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians from their homelands to the 
cold and barren slave camps of Siberia. 
This exhibition of mass terror directed 
by this same Russian Communist Gen- 
eral Serov took place during the month 
of June 1941. This Russian General 
Serov personally supervised the carrying 
out of the international crimes of geno» 
cide against nations. I plan to have 
more to say at a very early date about 
the black and foreboding record of this 

Russian general, Ivan Serov. 
` The Cleveland Press under date of 
March 24 carried a highly significant 
editorial, commending the British news- 
papers for exposing to public light some 
of the many evil crimes that dominate 
the life work of a fanatic, dedicated Rus- 
sian Communist, General Serov. This 
editorial is, in every sense, a tribute to 
the free press of Great Britain, and a 
proper recognition of the fact that the 
British people have always been able to 
spot a phony miles away: Under leave 
previously granted, I include it in my re- 
marks. 

GREETINGS FOR A HATCHETMAN 

“Thug, jackal, odious, Russian version of 
Himmler, chief killer, most sinister man in 
Russia.” 

That was the way the British press greeted 
Soviet Gen. Ivan A. Serov, chief of the Red 
secret police and the successor to Stalin’s 
late hangman, Lavrenti Beria, on his arrival 
in London. 

It was a proper greeting. Smiles to the 
contrary, Serov is the chief executioner for 
the new regime. His past record is one of 
mass murder. He deported and liquidated 
thousands of Poles, Czechs and Balts in 
World War I. 
` Allin all, a pleasant guy. Congratulations 
to our British newspaper colleagues for giy- 
ing this creature and example of what a 
free press really can do—tell the truth about 
him. 


District of Columbia Residents Deserve 
Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent editorial in the Seattle 
(Wash.) Times points out that there are 
25 States where the people contribute 
less in Federal taxes than the 853,000 
living in the District of Columbia. 

The 1952 platforms of both political 
parties promised District residents home 
rule. I feel that these promises should 
be kept. District of Columbia residents 
when they pay so much in taxes should 
have something to say about who is 
elected to spend their. money and how 
that money is spent. The full text of 
the Seattle Times editorial follows: 
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COMMUNITY OF NEARLY A MILLION WITH No 
VOICE IN ITs AFFAIRS 


Residents of the District of Columbia and 
the Nation’s Capital City have renewed their 
campaign, on a nationwide scale, for full 
enfranchisement as citizens of the United 
States. They want the right to conduct their 
own self-government. 

The fact that the people of the District of 
Columbia do not have home rule, and can- 
not vote for the President who resides in 
their midst, is an anachronism of long 
standing. In 1874, because of some municipal 
debt crisis, Congress took over the municipal 
government of Washington as a strictly\ 
temporary measure. Like many temporary 
measures, this one has been continued for 
close onto a century. Congress has never 
been able to agree on a suitable form of 
government. Voting privileges of the cap- 
ital’s populace have never been restored. 

With a population of 853,000, Washington, 
D. C., pays almost a billion dollars into the 
Federal Treasury each year in taxes. There 
are 25 States of the Union whose people con. 
tributes less than that amount to the cost 
of the Federal Government. District of 
Columbia taxpayers have nothing to say 
about how their tax money is spent. They 
also pay some $112,000,000 a year in municipal 
taxes, and defray 85 percent of the cost of 
running their city. A committee of Com- 
gress serves as a municipal council under 
this anomalous arrangement. 

Yet the national platforms of both political 
parties in 1952 included planks favoring home 
rule for the National Capital. All four of 
President Eisenhower’s messages on the state 
of the Union have urged that the principle 
of self-government be extended to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the right of suffrage be 
granted to its citizens. 

In recent years, the Senate has passed three 
home-rule measures, and each time the legis- 
lation has been pigeonholed by the House 
District of Columbia Committee. The latest 
of these Senate bills, enacted last year, is in 
the hands of that committee now. 

This is a question of chief interest to the 
people who reside in the shadows of the Cap- 
itol and the White House, but it is a matter 
of concern also to the rest of the country. 
The American Colonies fought the War of 
the Revolution to escape the burdens of taxa- 
tion without representation. Almost two 
centuries later, residents of the District of 
Columbia still are in that undesirable sit- 
uation. : 

The House of Representatives will be re- 
miss if it permits the Senate’s home-rule 
measure to expire in the files of a committee. 
Self-government legislation for Washington, 
D. C. should be enacted during the present 
congressional session. 


It’s Hard To Know What To Believe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include therein an editorial 
from the Reporter published in North 
Conway, N. H., Thursday, March 22, 
1956, entitled “It’s Hard To Know What 
To Believe”: 

It’s Harp To KNow WHAT To BELIEVE 

Fourteen years ago last fall, there was a 
gesture of friendliness extended by certain 
Japanese Officials whereby they came to 
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Washington to say that our Government was 
all wet in thinking that Japan would pro- 
voke a war with the United States. While 
the passage of time deadens our memory, 
nevertheless it's not difficult to recall how 
easily we were fooled by that setup. Hardly 
had the Japanese representatives walked out 
of the White House before Pearl Harbor was 
attacked, Remember? 

The Soviet Union today is telling the world 
that Stalin was really a dictator as bad as 
Hitler or even worse and that the world is 
misjudging the U. S. S. R. in their efforts 
now to clean up the situation. 

From the standpoint of ideology, the 
American people would like to believe this 
but on the basis of the progression of cir- 
cumstances which have characterized the op- 
eration of the Soviet Union, there is no firm 
foundation upon- which to place any trust. 

Confidences are not built on a pattern 
of helter-skelter action, and if the brass of 
the Kremlin now feel that they can suddenly 
impress the world with how upright and 
moral they really are, our minds go back to 
the Japanese incident. This all adds up to 
a few short words—let us keep our guard up 
because it’s hard to know what to believe. 

P. K. B. 
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Statement of Principles on Indian Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, late in 
January this year a seminar on problems 
facing the American Indians was held 
in Washington. It was my privilege to 
participate in one of the panels at that 
seminar. 

After very thorough study, those at- 
tending—many of them people actively 
engaged in working with our Indians— 
adopted a well-balanced statement of 
principles to be followed in dealing with 
our first Americans. This statement, 
which merits the thoughtful considera- 
tion of everyone interested in Indian 
legislation, follows: 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
BACKGROUND 


The following statement of principles grew 
out of a seminar held in Washington, D. C., 
January 21-23, 1956, attended by some 50 
friends and others much concerned with 
problems facing the American Indians. ‘It 
is a statement of the views of those attend- 
ing the Seminar rather than an official state- 
ment of any of the three sponsoring friends 
organizations. It is based on the consider- 
able experience of many of those attending 
who were, or are now, actively engaged in 
working with Indians, and also formulated 
after hearing Government officials set forth 
in detail present poicies and programs af- 
fecting Indians, 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


The basic underlying requirement in the 
field of Indian affairs is to provide an op- 
portunity for Indians to develop as healthy. 
happy and useful members of the kind of 
society in which they choose to live. Our 
Government's duty is to assist in every way 
possible to achieve this end, and we are 
appreciative of the efforts of sincere and 
dedicated people in the Federal Government 
working toward this goal. 

- We find ourselves in agreement with many 
statements of policy set forth by high Gov- 
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ernment officials which we have heard. 
The reports which we have received from 
the areas in which these policies are appli- 
Cable, however, indicate in all too many 
Cases that a wide discrepancy exists between 
the principles enunciated and the actual 
implementation in the field. It is our hope 
that in the near future there will be a 
Closer coordination between desirable policy 
and practice. 


INDIAN HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


There is an urgent need to raise health, 
educational and social standards for Ameri- 
Can Indians to acceptable levels so they 
May enjoy the same opportunities as other 
Citizens. Programs to reach these goals, 
including expanded appropriations, should 
receive every favorable consideration from 
all appropriate Departments of the Execu- 
tive Branch and from all Members of Con- 
gress. Individual citizens should support 
the adoption of such programs and make 
their support known in Washington. 

While the seriousness of the situation con- 
fronting American Indians in this area will 
require, for a time, greatly increased appro- 
Priations and governmental assistance, con- 
stant efforts should be made to encourage 
Indians to develop individual responsibility, 
Nitiative, and self-reliance. Progress in this 
and other areas should be made by working 
with Indians rather than for them. 

Health 

1. We are in sympathy with the goals of 
the Public Health Service regarding Indian 
health: 

(a) To elevate the level of health to ac- 
ceptable standards; 

(b) To develop programs of teaching In- 

Ns principles of sanitation, to prevent and. 
Protect against infectious diseases; 

(c) To expand hospitals to care for exist- 

acute illnesses and surgical emergencies, 
and to care for the accumulated backlog of 
Medical need: 

(d) To raise the general economic level. 

2. In implementing these goals we would 
Urge greater use of Indian organizations 
eae as welfare committees of Tribal Coun- 


3. We urge an employment policy of hir- 

8 staff members who are sensitive to the 
historical background of the Indian people 
With whom they work so that they will more 
readily develop a relationship of confidence 
and trust. 

4. Since the relationships of confidence 
and trust grow slowly, we urge that staff 
Workers be allowed to remain in locations 
Where their work is proving acceptable to 
the Indian people. 

A 5. We deplore the fact that from time to 
ime Indians are meeting discrimination off 
he reservation when applying for Govern- 

ment and private care. We urge that medi- 
eas agencies find ways of doing away with 

Scrimination. ; 
On The need for adequate roads and a sat- 
= actory water supply is pressing on many 
servations and must be met if Indians are 
© have an equal opportunity to achieve 
Proper health standards. 

7. We welcome the announcement that 
tortin tribes with sufficient resources are 

& the initiative in health matters by 

Participating in private group health plans. 

Education 

b 1. We appreciate the efforts made by the 

ureau of Indian Affairs to provide education 

or all Navaho children. Efforts should be 
ate to increase educational opportunities 
or all Indian children. 

the We urge that schools be located as near 

© home as possible so that young children, 
lally, may live at home and family life 
not be disrupted. 

ec Standards of Government schools should 

equal at least to standards of better pub- 
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lic schools. There should be adequate voca- 
tional and college preparation courses, and 
opportunities to develop the Indians’ own 
cultural and creative abilities. The Indian 
Bureau may have a responsibility to make 
sure that such opportunities are available to 
Indian children attending public schools. 

4. There should be a greatly expanded 
adult educational program which will give 
Indian people the opportunity to prepare to 
assume responsibility for schools, health 
services, and other community activities, and 
to enable them to compete successfully eco- 
nomically and otherwise in a non-Indian 
world. A special staff experienced in adult 


‘education is required. 


_5. Many more opportunities should be pro- 
vided for Indian young people to attend col- 
leges, universities, and graduate schools. 
Where resources permit, tribes themselves 
should set aside scholarship funds. The In- 
dian Bureau should seek larger appropriations 
for this purpose, and insure that tribes know 
of their availability. The Public Health 
Service should assist and encourage Indian 
youth to enter the health profession and 
medical-care work. Private organizations, 
churches, civic groups, and individuals are 
also urged to help Indian youth receive 
higher education. 

Welfare 

1. Welfare committees of Tribal Councils 
should be made aware of the existing fund 
for general assistance in the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, and welfare committees of 
Tribal Councils should be called upon to 
assist in determining where these funds 
should be used. 

2. Welfare workers should be technically 
informed on and sympathetic to the par- 
ticular group with whom they work—their 
culture and practices. 

3. We are aware that one of the great prob- 
lems is the care of Indian transients, and 
we urge further study and assessment of 
possible organizations, public and private, 
which can help to solve the transient 
problem. 

4. We approve the item of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs’ budget for increased funds to 
help relocated families with emergenices 
that arise after relocation, such as seasonal 
unemployment or sickness. There should be 
full collaboration with the Public Health 
Service on the health aspects of the reloca- 
tion program. 

5. The Federal Government’s responsibil- 
ity for Indians who leave the reservation 
to seek work, whether under the reloca- 
tion program or otherwise, should extend to 
such time as care is adequately provided 
by State and local governments. States 
concerned should adopt programs which 
give adequate aid for these and other resi- 
dents of the State. States should also be 
aware of the needs of the more than 30,000 
Indians who are not protected by any treaty 
obligations between the Unied States Gov- 
ernment and individual tribes and must 
therefore depend entirely upon State and 
local assistance programs. 

DEVELOPING ECONOMIC SELF-SUFFICIENCY 


As friends, we believe that recognition of 
Indian rights and aspirations is basic to any 
question of economic development. 

We believe that Indians, like all other peo- 
ple, should have the opportunity to choose 
their own way of life and make their fullest 
contribution to the society in which they 
elect to live. 

We feel confident that with understanding, 
encouragement and assistance Indians will 
manage their resources in such @ way that 
they will benefit themselves and the people 
as a whole; but we realize that the present 
reservations, even fully-developed, cannot 
be expected to support the rapidly expanding 
Indian populations,. 

We are led to believe that Indians can be 
helped toward economic self-sufficiency by: 
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1. Assistance in the development of reser- 
vation resources: As Indians themselves see 
the need for specific developments, they 
should be aided through social and economic 
surveys, technical assistance and training, 
and adequate credit. Management of Indian 
resource development should be in Indian 
hands to the greatest possible extent. 

2. Encouragement of self-help enterprises. 
In strengthening Indian initiative, we favor 
use of cooperatives, credit unions, and simi- 
lar enterprises for resource development. We 
feel that self-help projects, encouraged. 
through special assistance, could play a vital 
role in the stimulation of Indian community 
action and leadership. Federally- financed 
construction and other projects on reserva- 
tions should be utilized wherever possible to 
train Indians in new skills and in carrying 
executive responsibility. 

3. Attraction of industry to reservation and 
near-reservation communities: In areas 
where Indian tribes and groups feel re- 
sources can best be developed and utilized 
by introduced industries, efforts should be 
made to attract those which will provide the 
fullest possible employment of Indians at 
prevailing wage rates, including opportun- 
ities for advancement to responsible posi- 
tions. i 

4. Careful resettlement in areas where 
job opportunities exist: Indians who vol- 
untarily elect to leave their home communi- 
ties should be thoroughly prepared, through 
on-reservation orientation and training pro- 
grams, for the transition to urgan living. 
We feel that employment opportunities 
should be sought first in cities close to reser- 
vations. 

5. Preventing the forced breaking up or 
uneconomic sale of Indian holdings: Legis- 
lation or administrative measures which pro- 
pose to divide resource management units 
should be carefully examined in the light 
of Indian feeling and good conservation 
practices. We urge that tribal groups and 
communities be helped to purchase lands 
where division would have a detrimental 
effect. 

6. Involvement of local and private agen- 
cies: The experience of all concerned with 
Indian affairs on national and local levels 
should be brought to bear in a coordinated 
effort to help Indians meet their needs. 


TERMINATION OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


It is our belief that ultimately the inde- 
pendent management by Indians of their 
own affairs is desirable. We view with grave 
concern, however, the hasty and premature 
efforts which have recently been made to 
terminate Federal supervision. Termination 
of Federal supervision in Indian affairs 
should follow the attainment by Indians of 
acceptable health and educational stand- 
ards and the development of economic re- 
sources and experience in business manage- 
ment. It should not be merely an aban- 
donment of protection of Indian property 
and of responsibility for services to Indians. 

Consent clause in termination legislation: 
We strongly urge that any “termination” 
bill contain a requirement that the bona fide 
members of each Tribe affected give their 
consent according to the usual tribal vot- 
ing procedure on similar questions. The rea- 
sons are advocating such consent provisions 
are many, but those of greatet importance 
are here outlined: 

1. In many treaties with Indian tribes then 
operating as small, conquered nations, the 
United States made certain promises with re- 
spect to tribal lands, tribal land-tax exemp- 
tion, tribal self-government rights, and cer- 
tain services that would be rendered to the 
members of those tribes. 

2. In the Indian Reorganization Act (1934) 
and in subsequent Government approved 
tribal constitutions and business charters 
adopted under IRA authority by tribal ma- 
jority vote, tribes taking such action were, 
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given many assurances, primary among them 
being a pledge that henceforth none of their 
lands or other assets might be sold without 
their consent, that they might maintain on 
their reservations certain forms of local gov- 
ernment similar to those maintained by 
counties and incorporated towns, and that 
they might have a controlling hand in man- 
agement of tribal business within certain 
limits. 

3. Such promises are binding upon the leg- 
islative and executive branches of the United 
States Government, and national honor is 
inextricably involved in this question. Such 
promises cannot, in all honor, be broken. 
They can be revoked, ethically, only when 
the tribes to whom they were made express 
a willingness to release the Government from 
its pledge, or to substitute some other agree- 
ment acceptable to both parties to the orig- 
inal promise. 

4. Consent procedures for tribes seem 
wholly in line with certain initiative and 
referendum provisions made by several 
States and apparently consonant with princi- 
ples laid down in the United States Consti- 
tution. They seem particularly applicable in 
this instance. 

5. Congress itself set an apt precedent 
when it included in the Reorganization Act 
a clause which provided that the principal 
terms of that act would apply only to tribes 
that signified, by a majority vote of the adult 
members, tribal consent to its application. 

Indian consultation: We urgently request 
that Indians chosen by their fellow tribes- 
men through established tribal procedure be 
consulted when any legislation or any ad- 
ministrative action that affects the well- 
being of their people is under consideration, 
and that Indian opinion and Indian wishes 
be given serious consideration and be re- 
spected. Indians, down to the present day, 
have sound grounds for mistrusting “con- 
sultation.” ‘Too often it has been character- 
ized by inattention on the part of Govern- 
ment “consultants,” followed by arbitrary 
action totally at odds with Indian opinion. 

We believe serious efforts should be made 
by the Indian Bureau and the Public Health 
Service to develop and refine methods of 
carrying on consultation with Tribal repre- 
sentatives so that Indian opinion can be 
adequately determined. : 

Termination and natural resources: We 
believe that any successful plan of termi- 
nation must include sound policies with 
regard to such major natural resources as 
forests, mineral deposits, dam sites, farm- 
ing and grazing areas, fishing grounds, and 
irrigation systems in a manner which will 
protect the best interests of the people of 
the entire region—Indian and non-Indian. 

Emphasis should be on developing Indian 
initiative and self-reliance rather than on 
termination. 

We agree with Commissioner Glenn L. 
Emmons when he says: “The major forces 
now holding many of the Indian people back 
are these three problems—ill health, lack of 
full educational opportunities, and wide- 
spread poverty. By attacking these prob- 
lems at the root we can greatly hasten the 
day when the Indian people will no longer 
need the protection of special relationships 
with the Federal Government and when 
they can take their proper place in our local 
communities on an equal footing with their 
non-Indian neighbors. As these are 
achieved the need for Federal protection and 
supervision will disappear.” 

It is our hope that personnel in the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, the Public Health 
Service in State and local governments as 
well as individuals and organizations, In- 
dian and non-Indian alike, will direct their 
experiences and energies in a coordinated ef- 
fort to accomplish, in a spirit of brotherhood 
and love, the principles set forth here. 

' The seminar out of which this statement 
of principles grew was sponsored by Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
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12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Associated 
Executive Committee of Friends on Indian 
Affairs, 1520 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 
Friends Committee on National Legislation, 
104.C Street NE., Washington 2, D. C. 


Senator Humphrey’s Farm Fight Wins 
Acclaim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a report from the New York Times 
of March 21, concerning Senator 
HUMPHREY’s leadership in the fight for 
the Senate farm bill. 

His untiring and determined efforts 
during the lengthy debate and his devo- 
tion to his duty on the floor of the Sen- 
ate are characteristic of -the kind of 
leadership he has provided in the con- 
tinuing struggle for economic justice for 
farmers. i 

Senator HUMPHREY has again demon- 
strated that equality for agriculture is 
not an empty hope but a realistic goal 
worth working for day in and day out: 
Despite the reverses of the past several 
years—or because of them—he has per- 
severed in his efforts and inspired his 
colleagues to renewed enthusiasm. The 
fruits of this work are evident in the 
improvements finally included in the 
bill. 


HUMPHREY’S HAND SWUNG FARM VOTE—MA- 
NEUVERING BY MINNESOTAN IN FACE OF 
SKEPTICS TURNED TIDE FOR DEMOCRATS 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—A former profes- 
sor of political science played for the breaks 
in the Senate contest over farm legislation 
and won. 

Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, almost singlehandedly turned 
the tide running in favor of the Republican 
administration to give his party potent am- 
munition for the coming election campaign. 

He worked in the face of skepticism by 
Senate Democratic leaders. Yet, he scored a 
triumph as both parties conducted some of 
the wildest political maneuvering of recent 
years. 

Mr. HUMPHREY was the voice of his party 
on the Senate floor. He carved the Demo- 
cratic line and revived the sagging spirits of 
his colleagues. 

CONVINCED OF DEFEAT 


As late as last Wednesday most Democrats 
were convinced they were completely beaten. 
The administration had won a major round 
when the Senate deleted the restoration of 
high, rigid price supports from the bill. 

The concessions by Ezra Taft Benson, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, on corn and cotton 
to hold midwestern Republicans in line and 
win some southern cotton votes hit the Dem- 
ocrats hard. In addition, they had consist- 
ently lost 13 of their Members in keynote 
States. 

The White House operated effectively be- 
hind the scenes. At least two Republicans 
who did not see eye-to-eye with the admin- 
istration lunched at the White House as 
President Eisenhower sought to change their 
minds. 

After the administration’s chief victory on 
flexible price supports early in the vote, Sen- 


„Ator HUMPHREY and other Democrats de- 
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tected a change in some Republicans who 
come up for reelection this year. It was 
sensed that these GOP Members felt they 
had done their duty and were searching for 
something to give them a campaign peg at 
home, 

But Senator HUMPHREY had a bigger prob- 
lem with 13 Democrats who had consistently 
upheld the administration’s farm policies, 
He had to get a majority of these votes to 
win. 

His break came Wednesday afternoon 
when Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN of Vermont, 
floor manager of the administration, made 
a personal attack on Mr. HUMPHREY, 


ANDERSON REACTS 


Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Democrat, 
of New Mexico, took offense at the attack in 
the belief that he had been included in it. 
Mr. ANDERSON, who was Secretary of Agri- 
culture under President Truman, had worked 
closely with Senator AIKEN in fighting for 
the flexible price system and other adjust- 
ments sought by the administration. 

Mr. ANDERSON also had begun to 100K 
doubtfully on other administration moves. 
He did not appreciate Secretary Benson's 
concessions on cotton and corn. He was 
upset that a White House aide had passed 
the word to some Republicans that the ad- 
ministration would not oppose a~permissive 
two-price system for wheat offered by Sen- 
ator FRANK CARLSON, Republican, of Kansas. 

Senator HUMPHREY put out feelers to Sena- 
tor ANDERSON through Senator Lynpvon B. 
JOHNSON, of Texas, the Democratic leader, in 
an effort to find common ground on which 
they could meet. 

He found his vehicle in the use of the set- 
aside or insulation device that the adminis- 
-tration used in 1954 to seal off some Govern- 
ment-held surplus from price-support calcu- 
lations, thus raising the level of price sub- 
sidies. 

Senator JoHNSON, who had heard com- 
plaints that his leadership was slipping, took 
hold. Negotiations went on through Friday 
and Saturday. The conferences included 
Senators EARLE C. CLEMENTS, of Kentucky; 
WALTER F., GEORGE, and Richard B. RUSSELL of 
Georgia, and ALLEN J. ELLENDER, of Louisiana, 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee. 

By yesterday afternoon all 49 Democratic 
Senators had been approached and promises 
obtained. A few high-support Republicans 
worked their side of the aisle. A simple nine- 
line amendment was agreed on. As it went 
to the floor some leaders still were skeptical 
but were willing to try it. 

Senator Jonnson worked hard on the fioor. 
Senator ANDERSON gave his approval in floor 
debate amid GOP denunciations. The vote 
was 50 to 44 to put the new set-aside in the 
bill, Eight Democratic votes had been picked 
up. 

Senator HUMPHREY had planned to return 
to Minnesota to help Adlai E. Stevenson in 
the closing days of the State primary. 
Friends said that by staying in Washington 
for the farm battle he laid his prestige on 
the line in Minnesota. All that the Senator 
would say about this was that “it was a tough 
decision,” 


Retirement of Gen. J. Lawton Collins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 31 Gen. J. Lawton Collins ends 
his 39 years of active duty as an officer 
in the United States Army. He will 
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retire with the knowledge that he has 
Served his country well. 

The future corps commander and 
Chief of Staff was born in New Orleans, 
La., on May 7, 1896, the 10th of the 11 
children of the owner of a country store. 
Lieutenant Collins graduated from West 
Point in April 1917, just 2 weeks after 
Our declaration of war in Germany, but 
Was disappointed in his hopes for battle 
action. Only after the war had ended 
did he go overseas, in 1919, to command 
a battalion of occupation troops in 
Coblenz, Germany. While on occupation 
duty he met and married Miss Gladys 
Esterbrook, daughter of-an Army chap- 
lain. General and, Mrs. Collins have 
two daughters and a son, the latter also 
an Army officer. 

In the years between the First and Sec- 
ond World Wars, Captain Collins was 
assigned as either student or teacher to 
& variety of Army schools. He taught 
at the United States Military Academy 
and the Infantry School. Later he at- 
tended the Command and General Staff 
School and the Army War College. 

During the Second Word War Gen- 
eral Collins was to acquire in full meas- 
ure the combat experience earlier denied 
him. His name became feared by the 
enemy in both the Pacific and European 

eaters. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, as 
Chief of Staff to Gen. Delos E. Emmons, 
Brigadier General Collins reorganized 
the defenses of the Hawaiian Islands. 

May 1942 he was assigned a divisional 
Command, the 25th Infantry, and at- 
tained the rank of major general. 
Tropic Lightning, they called the divi- 
Sion, and its commander, Lightning Joe. 
The 25th Infantry spearheaded the at- 

ks which drove the Japanese forces 
vr Guadalcanal and captured New Geor- 

In December 1943 General Collins was 
transferred to the European Theater and 
assigned command of the VII Corps. 
General Collins led his men all the way 
from the beAches of Normandy to the 

be River in eastern Germany, where he 
Made junction with the Russian forces 
from the east. The VII Corps took 
Cherbourg, led the breakthrough east of 

t- Lô and the sweep across France, 
turned north into Belgium, stopped the 

rman counterattack in the Battle of 
the Bulge, crossed the River Rhine at 
Reimagen, and drove straight east 
across Germany to the River Elbe. 

During the entire campaign Collins 
Was to be found with his troops in the 
front lines, causing his friend: and com- 
Manding officer, Gen. Omar Bradley, to 
exclaim: “Collins is a good man, but Iam 
afraid I am going to lose him. He 
Crowds the front too much.” 

The war over, General Collins, with a 
distinguished combat record and long 
experience, was an obvious choice for the 
Army’s highest administrative posts. In 
July 1947 General Collins was made 

Puty Chief of Staff, and in August, 
1949, Chief of Staff, United States Army. 

As Chief of Staff, General Collins su- 
Pervised the growth of the new Army 
that had to be recruited and trained to 

ht the Korean war and to serve as a 
„deterrent. to other outside aggression. 
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During General Collins’ tenure as Chief 
of Staff, the Army’s manpower went up 
from half a million to a million five hun- 
dred thousand men, its divisional 
strength from ten to twenty combat di- 
visions. 

General Collins completed his 4-year 
tour as Chief of Staff in August 1953. 
Since then he has served as the United 
States representative to the Military 
Committee and the standing group of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
These bodies are charged with overall 
direction of NATO’s military commands, 
From November 1954 to May 1955 Gen- 
eral Collins was appointed as special 
representative of the United States in 
Vietnam with the personal rank of Am- 
bassador. His duties were to coordinate 
the work of all United States agencies in 
Vietnam. 

The hero of Ernest Hemingway’s novel, 
Across the River and Into the Trees, an 
Army colonel, commenting on Allied 
generals, singled out General Collins for 
special praise: s 

Give you Lightning Joe as a good one. 
Very good, very sound. Rapid. Accurate, 


Our country may be grateful it has 
soldiers like J. Lawton Collins. We wish 
him a happy retirement. 


Success of Charles Weissman of 
Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an’ editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wilkes-Barre Record on 
Thursday, March 15, 1956, which an- 
nounces the formal opening of a new 
store by Charles Weissman, leading 
businessman of the Greater Wiles-Barre 
area. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call to 
the attention of the House the outstand- 
ing career which Mr. Weissman has en- 
joyed in the field of business as well as 
in philanthropic and civic work in my 
district, Mr. Weissman is a self-made 
man, the type of individual who has 
foresight, initiative and confidence in 
himself and his community. It gives me 
a great deal of personal pleasure to sa- 
lute him and his fine organization on 
the occasion of the opening of another 
of his fine stores. I wish him even 
greater success and achievement in the 
years that follow. - 

Formal opening of the new American Auto 
Store at 300 Wyoming Avenue, Kingston, to- 
day is bound to be an event of widespread 
interest. Charles Weissman, the founder, 
and his son and business associate, Oscar 
Weissman, are well established in the com- 
munity as forward-looking merchants. 

Their refurbished Kingston establishment 
and its new addition represent the latest 
ideas of a modern setup. Occupying some 
35,000 feet of floor space on the ground level 
are ten complete stores with 36 departments. 
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The number and variety of articles on view 
are both staggering. 

Congratulations are due Mr. Weissman 
and his son for this impressive addition to 
the shopping facilities of Wyoming Valley 
and for the faith in the community which 
throughout their careers they have con- 
sistently evidenced. Translated into terms 
of action, this faith has advanced the prog- 
ress of the valley businesswise and has 
brought success to them as leading mer- 
chants. 


Golden Years on the Golden Coast: The 
Story of Intracoastal Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to a most interesting book- 
let on a most interesting subject. It is 
entitled: “Golden Years on the Golden 
Coast” and it is the story of the Intra- 
coastal Canal, that waterway which has 
been called the most remarkable trans- 
portation facility in America and which ` 
is certainly the Nation’s most beneficial 
waterway. For the Corps of Engineers, 
conducting a study-for Congress, found 
that this protected inland channel, now 
transporting approximately 40 million 
tons of commerce a distance of nearly 
71, billion ton-miles a year, has achieved 
the phenomenally high ratio of benefits 
to costs of 14.8 to 1. This means that 
the savings in transportation costs ac- 
cruing to users of this vital project 
amount to $14.80 for every dollar ex- 
pended by the Federal Government in 
the entire cost of construction, mainte- 
nance and operation of the waterway. 


“Since the study also disclosed that the 


benefit-costs rates for all of the country’s 
inland waterways amounted to an aver- 
age’3.17 to 1, and the ratio for 12 major 
waterways with which the canal was 
compared amounted to an average of 7 
to 1, the beneficial ratio of the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway is more than four 
and one-half times as great as the aver- 
age for all the waterways of the Nation, 
and more than twice as great as the 
average for the major facilities. Spe- 
cifically, the figures show that the an- 
nual savings in transportation costs re- 
sulting from the canal amount to $83 
million—more in a single year than all 
the funds appropriated by the Govern- 
ment for construction of this waterway 
during all the years of its existence. 
Back of this unprecedented achieve- 
ment is the inspiring record of faith and 
determination on the part of those who 
had the vision, courage, and determina- 
tion to carry on to success. When the 
Intracoastal Canal Association of Louisi- 
ana and Texas was born more than 50 
years ago, the coast of these two States 
was a sparsely settled, even primitive 
land. The circumstances and the realiz- 
ation of the task, however, did not lessen 
the enthusiasm displayed at the first 
meeting and as interest grew with each: 
Subsequent assembly, more-and more, 
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leaders from public and private life 
joined forces in selfless devotion to the 
cause. The roster of those with long 
and faithful service in this connection is 
a lengthy one. Yet the story of the 
intracoastal canal is largely the per- 
sonal history of two men—Clarence Hol- 
land, from Victoria, Tex., and Roy Miller, 
from Corpus Christi, each of whom gave 
four decades of his life to the objective 
of enriching the economy of the gulf 
coast through water transportation. 
Their deaths, which occurred a year 
apart in 1945 and 1946, brought to a close 
an intimate association of 40 years in 
mutual dedication to a common task, a 
dedication forged in friendship and en- 


` riched by the highest ideals of unselfish 


i 


service. 


As president of the Business Men’s As- 
sociation of Victoria, it was Mr. Holland 
who issued the call in the summer of 1905 
for an intracoastal canal convention. 
This stated, in part: 

The object of this convention is for the 
purpose of discussing the feasibility, plans, 
and final construction of an intracoastal 
canal * * * and for the especial purpose of 
organizing an intracoastal canal league. * ee 

This canal will give all the section of 
country adjacent to same the advantage of 
direct communication by water with all our 
deepwater ports, and in addition thereto will 
extend the same advantages to the tribu- 
taries of the canal (in Texas) * * * and 
all the rivers and bayous in Louisiana, and 
also the great Mississippi River and all its 
tributaries, which spread over the country 
like a great hand laid over the face of the 
United States. 

It means cheap fuel and transportation. 
It is a necessary adjunct to the rapid develop- 
ment of the greatest country in the world. 


. The second meeting, held at Lake 
Charles, La., actually brought Louisi- 
anians into active participation for the 
first time, since their plans to attend 
the Victoria convention had been thwart- 
ed by a quarantine imposed by a yellow 
fever epidemic. It was at the third 
meeting, held the following year at 
Houston, Tex., that Mr. Miller joined Mr. 
Holland in what was destined to be such 
a long and eventful association. 

The progress of the canal from those 
first days is thus vividly traced in the 
publication’s section, Through the Years: 

The association’s program was prosecuted 
vigorously from its inception, with annual 
meetings alternating between the sister 
States. Survey authorizations were obtained 
from Congress, the efficient Corps of Engi- 
neers expedited its reports, and it was not 
long before certain segments of the waterway 
had been constructed, initially at a depth of 
5 feet and a bottom width of 40. Within less 
than 10 years from the date of its organiza- 
tion, the Interstate Inland Waterway League 
had made substantial strides toward the 
attainment of its first objectives. 
` As the years went on, however, it became 
apparent that the disconnected segments of 
the waterway in Louisiana and Texas pro- 
vided facilities only for local traffic and af- 
forded no opportunity for through trans- 
portation. During those years association 
leaders experienced considerable difficulty in 
persuading Congress to appraise the program 
from the broad perspective of its relation to 
@ national inland waterway system. Con- 
gress maintained that each segment of the 
waterway should be evaluated strictly on its 
own rather circumscribed merits, while our 
association insisted that the canal should be 
considered in its entirety as an integral part 
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of the Nation’s developing system of navig- 
able waterways. 

With that end clearly in view, the organ- 
ization changed its name in 1920 to the Intra- 
coastal Canal Association of Louisiana and 
Texas to conform more nearly to the official 
designation of the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
way project, and in 1922, at the convention 
in Houma, La., the association embarked on 
an expanded program. The services of the 
best consulting engineers were obtained, the 
energetic assistance of congressional leaders 
from both States was enlisted, and the com- 
bined efforts of association leaders and their 
representatives in public life resulted in the 
authorization, in the River and Harbor Act 
of 1925 and 1927, of an Intracoastal Canal, 
9 feet deep and 100 feet wide, from Mississippi 
to Corpus Christi. Thus, for the first time, 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway was author- 
ized as an integrated facility to provide 
through transportation. 

Then began the long and arduous task 
of bringing to realization the objectives 
which had been authorized. Rights-of-way 
for distances of hundreds of miles had to 
be obtained free of cost under the auspices 
of the association; changes of route were 
frequently necessary to accommodate local 
conditions; appropriations by Congress were 
not always forthcoming, and when they were 
the funds were often inadequate. It is im- 
possible to delineate the numerous difficul- 
ties which were encountered, the formidable 
obstacles which had to be surmounted, but as 
the years went on the authorized waterway, 
9 feet deep and 100 feet wide from the Mis- 
sissippi to Corpus Christi, became an ac- 
complished fact. 

Long before this project was constructed, 
however, it became evident that it would 
succeed to a degree far in excess of the pre- 
dictions of its supporters. It was author- 
ized by Congress on the expectation that 
it would develop approximately 5 million 
tons of commerce a year, but that figure had 
been exceeded even before through trans- 
portation became possible for the first time, 
and when the canal eventually reached its 
terminus at Corpus Christi, near the out- 
break of World War II, it was carrying in 
excess of 17 million tons of commerce a year. 

Though the Intracoastal Canal had al- 
ready established its value to the country’s 
peacetime economy, it was during the Second 
World War that it made its greatest contri- 
bution to the welfare of the Nation. While 
scores of tankers and freighters were being 
sunk by enemy submarines, not only along 
the Atlantic coast but in the Gulf of Mexico 
as well, millions of tons of petroleum, 
sulfur, and other vital war materials were 
moving in complete safety in a protected in- 
land waterway virtually within sight of the 
catastrophes at sea. With ocean shipping 
constantly in peril, and railroad rolling stock 
in dangerous short supply, the Intracoastal 
Canal and the inland waterway system gen- 
erally made a contribution of incalculable 
value to the winning of the war and the 
preservation of our way of life. 


The war was scarcely 6 months old when 
Congress passed the Mansfield bill, which 
authorized increasing the depth of the In- 
tracoastal Canal to 12 feet and its bottom 
width to 125 feet, and extending it beyond 
Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande. This 
work went forward during and after the war, 
and on June 18, 1949—a memorable date in 
the annals of water transportation—the 
main channel of the Gulf Intracoastal Wa- 
terway was completed to the Mexican bor- 
der. More than 28 million tons of com- 
merce were moving over the waterway by 
that time—and that tonnage continued to 
grow. ; 

Meanwhile, construction on the canal ex- 
tended eastward from New Orleans through 
coastal areas of Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and western Florida. The Missis- 
sippi River crossroads soon became congested 
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with barge traffic, and the association moved 
promptly to develop new projects to ac- 
commodate the growing commerce. The 
new Algiers lock was designed to relieve 
the overburdened Harvey lock at New Or- 
leans, and is now nearing completion. And 
an improved direct route from Morgan City 
to Port Allen—a multimillion dollar project 
which will shorten distances for through 
traffic by 160 miles—is now under construc- 
tion, with a modern lock opposite Baton 
Rouge to provide new access to the Mis- 
sissippi. Thus, the Intracoastal Canal sys- 
tem, extending and expanding to keep pace 
with the concomitant rapid development of 
the gulf coast, remains responsive to the 
needs of the dynamic region it serves. 


It is particularly significant that when 
the Intracoastal Canal Association was 
organized in 1905, there was scarcely a 
Seaport worthy of the name between the 
Mississippi and the Rio Grande, while 
today 9 of the Nation’s 15 largest sea- 
ports are directly served by the canal. 
It is also of special interest to note that 
the growth of the petroleum industry, 
which has contributed so much to the 
great industrial and economic progress of 


the gulf coast of Louisiana and Texas, 


has been paralleled by the growth of the 
intracoastal canal, since more than 
two-thirds of the tonnage now moving 
over the canal each year consists of pe- 
troleum and petroleum products. In ad- 
dition, giant chemical industries, alu- 
minum plants, shipyards, and a host of 
other installations have been established 
along the route of the canal. 

Under Goals of the Future are listed: 

_ Deepening and widening of the Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway and its connecting chan- 
nels to accommodate the growing commerce. 

Development of tributary streams to ex- 
tend the benefits of water transportation 
inland and to open new areas for industrial 
expansion, and development of further chan- 
nels outward to the gulf. 

Construction of bypass channels and short 
routes to achieve still greater savings in 
transportation costs. 

Assistance to industry in the location of 
sites for development and in the efficient and 
economical use of the waterway. 

Extension of the canal southward down 
the west coast of Florida, and construction 
of the cross-Florida barge canal. 

Encouragement to Mexico in efforts to ex- 
tend the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway south- 
ward from the Rio Grande to Tampico and 
Veracruz. 

Continued cooperation with navigation 
districts and port authorities in the improve- 
ment of port facilities and services. 

Constant and vigorous effort to preserve 
the free waterway policy of the Nation, and 
to resist all proposed legislation to impose 
tolls or user charges or otherwise to vitiate 


the public benefits of low-cost water trans- 
portation, = 


Headquarters of the Intracoastal 
Canal Association are located at Hous- 
ton. Officers are J. W. Fulbright, Beau- 
mont, Tex., president; Dale Miller, 
Washington, D. C., executive vice presi- 
dent; Munger T. Ball, Port Arthur, Tex., 
Bailey T. DeBardeleben, New Orleans, 
La., and Hal C. Leonard, Baton Rouge, 
La., vice presidents. 

The executive committee is headed by 
Guy C. Jackson, of Anahuac, Tex., and 
other members are Mr. Ball, Mr. DeBar- 
deleben, W. H. Bauer, Port Lavaca, Tex.; 
J. Omer Hebert, Plaquemine, La.; Frank 
E. Bourgeois, New Orleans; Mr. Leonard; 
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Carlton Crawford, Palacios, Tex.; and 
William R. Parker, Houston. 

Those on the advisory council include 
Chairman E. O. Taulbee, Bay City, Tex.; 
L. A. Borne, Raceland, La.; Richard 
King, Corpus Christi; E. W. Brown, Jr., 
Orange, Tex.; Robert J. Kleberg, Jr. 
Kingsville, Tex.; Oscar C. Dancy, 
Brownsville, Tex.; Mayor de Lesseps S. 
Morrison, of New Orleans; John N. Gar- 
ner, Uvalde, Tex.; Frank A. Godchaux, 
Sr., Abbeville, La.; DeWitt L. Pyburn, 
Baton Rouge; Lon C. Hill, Corpus Chris- 
ti; and Col. J. Lester White, Baton 
Rouge. 


The Day We Celebrate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a most interesting address “The 
Day We Celebrate,” delivered by Hon. 
Matthew T. McGuire, United States 
district court judge, for the District of 
Columbia, the evening of March 17, 1956, 
on the occasion of the 219th annual din- 
ner of the Charitable Irish Society, held 
in Boston, Mass.: 

Tonight the world over, wherever our 
Common tongue is spoken and even in 
Strange and faraway places, alien to us in 
all we hold dear and familiar, the Celt, wher- 
ever he may find himself, pauses if only for 
the moment to pay tribute to the blood that 
is in him and to the saint that symbolizes 
this common tie with those akin to him in 
race and sentiment. 

Indeed, I strongly suspect that even in 
the land of Khrushchev and Molotov there 
is many a descendant of the wandering Gael 
who fled to the Continent with the rest of 
the Geraldines after the breach of Limerick 
and settled in that vast country cf constrast 
and contradiction, who this very night senses 
Within himself an odd bestirring, a strange 
inexplicable feeling of pride and exhileration 
Which cannot be explained by vodka, and 
Which you and I know can only mean that 
exuberance of exuberances felt only once a 
year by the spontaneous liquefaction of even 
the most minute drop of Irish blood. 

Truly, then, this day is to those in whose 
veins there flows the blood of the Gael, the 
day we celebarte, as it ever has been, down 

ugh the long and bitter years for those 
from whom they sprang. It is at once the 
reminder of their storied past and the hope 
that lived when all but hope was dead. 

The hope of a people who, when London 
Was all but a Roman ruin and Paris slept in 
lonely desolation and the glory that was 

me reeled beneath the hammer blows of 

e barbarian, kept aflame the torch of 

tian faith and learning and sent her 
ionary sons to light once more its sput- 
embers in England and the Continent. 

A people, not the incomprehensible, half- 
| Comic, half-tragic caricature of those writers 
oy the 17th and 18the centuries who were 
ncapable of understanding them, but a peo- 
ple who for almost 900 years fought the 
pneest consistent struggle for freedom in 

uman history and never lost their love of 
Country nor their retermination to be free, 
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And a people who, deprived of all things 
save hope—even in what was to them for 
a long time an alien tongue gave us the 
matchless eloquence of an O’Connell and a 
Burke, the brilliant satire and wit of a Swift 
and a Shaw, the genius of a Goldsmith, and 
a Sheridan and, latterly, that of a Russell 
and a Yeats—and others like them—and in 
the modern theater the perfect artistry of 
the abbey and its galaxy of stars. 

This society of yours, celebrating tonight 
at its 219th annual dinner, evidences if proof 
were needed, the depth of that feeling even 
in those of us remote in generation, as we 
well may be, from the land where Patrick 
preached the awe-inspiring gospel of the 
God that stooped to man that man might 
rise to him. 

It evidences further the presence of men 
of Irish blood and of substance here in this 
ancient capital of the commonwealth—and 
in goodly numbers—almost a century before 
Crispus Attucks fell with Patrick Carr in 
what history calls the Boston Massacre, and 
this almost two generations before Parker at 
Lexington gave the terse command: “Don’t 
fire unless fired upon, but if they mean to 
have a war, let it begin here.” 

While a glance at the muster rolls of the 
revolutionary regiments of this State indi- 
cates that there were enough of them to 
join with relish and vigor in the struggle 
against what was to them the ancient tyr- 
anny. 

What was true here, we find repeated 
throughout the Colonies—In Pennsylvania, 
in the Carolinas, in Delaware, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire and New Jersey, in Georgia 
and New York. No wonder, then, Lord 
Mountjoy, at the end of the War of Inde- 
pendence, standing up in parliament to ex- 
plain the cause of England’s defeat, epito- 
mized it in these unforgettable and incon- 
trovertible words: “America was lost by 
Irish immigrants.” 

Later, driven from their native land by the 
horrors of the famine, came their descend- 
ants in ever increasing numbers seeking only 
that opportunity and freedom which had 
been denied them in the land of their birth. 

And so, in this city, the old North Church 
which had blinked out the message of Revere, 
himself the offspring of French Huguenots, 
looked down as it does today upon the 
crowded streets of the old North End, upon 
these new pilgrims of freedom, who were 
Americans before they landed and who 
brought with theim their fierce love of lib- 
erty and unswerving fealty and devotion to 
the ancient and enduring faith. 

The Puritan city in which they found 
themselves was the capital of what was orig- 
inally a theocratic State. The Ten Com- 
mandments were the underlying and basic 
stratum of its courts, the marriage bond and 
family life idealized and protected, the faith- 
less father and child alike feeling the rigor 
of its law and the homely virtues of honor 
and patriotism enthroned. 

Steeped as they were, however, in the 
Cromwellian tradition that proclaimed the 
fact that “Cromwell’s battles were the battles 
of the Lord,” it was only natural that the de- 
scendants of those early Puritans, in the 
years immediately following that of 1847, 
should have viewed with suspicion and dis- 
trust the arrival in their midst of thousands 
to whom the grim leader of the Ironsides was 
the personification of plunder and hate and 
of worse. 

Yet the 200 years that had passed since the 
horrors of the religious and political wars in 
the Old World and the free air of the New had 
softened in great measure the asperities, the 
cruelties, and the bigotry of those older days. 
For the most part, then, the newcomers set- 
tling down in and about the narrow and 
crooked streets that still surround the old 
North Church, despite an occasional flare-up 
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of the old intolerance, found their proffered 
hand accepted. 

A short time later when the call came to 
defend the Union and these new Americans 
almost as one man sprang to the colors, the 
blood of Celt and Puritan became mingled in 
a deathless union on the hard-fought earth 
of a hundred fields. 

What appeals to me, however, is not so 
much what they did as what they contributed 
to the great melting pot that is America, 
They became Americans as we have seen, 
almost at the moment they left the gang- 
plank. Indeed, it is rumored that some of 
them even voted here in Boston without the 
formality of naturalization. The suggestion 
that this was a necessary prerequisite was 
indignantly resented as a challenge to their 
patriotism. 

And in these strange unsettled and parlous 
times we find among their descendants few, 
if indeed there are any, whose loyalty to this 
country and its institutions and the princi- 
ples for which it stands can be questioned. 

“God and country” was the lesson Patrick 
Taught. “God and country” was the lesson 
learned. And an unswerving and unques- 
tioning devotion to both was bred in the 
blood and bone and sinew of those who came 
after them. 

They have been as salt in the leaven of 
the great admixture that is today America. 
They gave it not only savor, but contributed 
mightily to its substance as well. Yet there 
is no doubt but that they are a race of 
paradoxes. 

I believe it was Bishop Wright who pointed 
up this seeming contradiction in their make- 
up by reference to their songs. There is no 
more soul-stirring ballad in any language 
than Danny Boy. Properly sung by a tenor 
in good voice it would melt a heart of stone. 
Yet, despite the most poignant entreaties 
for the beloved Danny to return home, in 
the end it probably will of no use, for the 
object of his affections will undoubtedly be~ 
dead, indeed, as she warns him. And poor 
Kathleen Mavourneen is not being left for a 
while by someone going on a business trip 
or a vacation. She is being left for years— 
with the subtle hint added that it may be 
not only for years, but may be forever, while 
her more modern counterpart is being taken 
home “across the ocean sad and drear.” In 
all probability the fact is, if she had any 
choice, she would rather remain here where 
she is in West Roxbury, or take one of those 
trips we read about in the Sunday papers 
to some one of the islands in the Caribbean, 
the waters of which are known to be any- 
thing but drear or sad. 4 

Then their war songs, The Poor Minstrel 
Boy. He has enlisted for the duration, not 
in some soft branch of the service but in 
“the ranks of death you will find him.” Tak- 
ing his father’s place, and never to return, to 
talk over old times with his comrades in 
arms, or to draw a pension from a grateful 
government. And so, down through the 
long list of ballad and song to their modern. 
counterparts of Turaluralura and Galway 
Bay there is always an overtone of sadness, 
whether sung by Bing Crosby or that Penn- 
sylvania Irishman, Perry Como. ' 

Again, they have been called the fighting 
Irish. And Notre Dame has appropriated 
the title for its own. And it has been a long 
time since either Leahy or Brennan made a 
straight substitution of Murphy for O’Brien. | 
And the same goes for Holy Cross and Boston 
College—and even Harvard and Yale, who 
with their Brickleys and Mahans and their 
Callahans have also fallen victim to other 
times and other customs. | 

They were called the Fighting Irish because 
“A man does not fight because he hates, he | 
fights because he loves. And since an Irish- | 
man loves more than anyone else, he fights j 
more than anyone else,” 
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Fear plays little part in their makeup, 
except that healthy fear of the Author of 
their being which the prophet says is the 
beginning of wisdom. Not only do they sub- 
scribe to the aphorism of Theodore Roose- 
velt—fear God and take your own part—but 
they are willing to take yours too, if. they 
thought you needed help and deserved it. 

Quick to resent a wrong, slower still to 
forget—strangely enough the waters of for- 
giveness well upward freely in the Irish 
heart. Their word not easily given—once 
committed is kept, no matter what the per- 
sonal cost or sacrifice. 

They will be with you to the end when 
they think you are right, and will battle 
you through hell and high water when they 
think you are wrong—and what’s more, they 
will do it in the open. They will seek no 
quarter and will give none. Their wit is 
proverbial and they have sharpened ours— 
with its deft touch, its paradox, and sheer 
humor. 

They have brought music and laughter 
wherever they have gone. Social and con- 
vivial, at times, like all of us to a fault, 
and more open about. it, they often seem to 
jest at life—maybe because they see it more 
clearly for what it is and for what they firmly 
believe it to be—merely the time between 
two eternities—the eternity before we came 
and that which is to be after we go. 

To them, principle is principle, and admits 
of no shadings; right is right, and wrong can 
never be other than what it is—yesterday, 
today, tomorrow, and forever. 

“The harp that once through Tara’s Hall, 
thesoul of musicshed * * * no longer (Tom 
Moore to the contrary) * * * hangs as mute 
on Tara’s wall, as if its soul were fled. I 
doubt if it ever did, for, gentlemen, its lost 
chords have sounded for generations here 
in our own America with a new and richer 
beauty, and a new and stronger resonance. 
Wherever the sons of Erin or their descend- 
ants have found themselves—whether on the 
thin parapet at Bunder Hill, or looking into 
each other’s eyes down the long rifle bar- 
rels at Spottsylvania or at Shiloh, or in the 
Argonne andat St. Mihiel, or on the bloody 
beaches at Anzio, Leyte, and Normandy; 
whether building the railroads of the West, 
in the forum, or the shop, in the professions, 
the pulpit, or the mart, on the plain, or on 
the farm, or leading quiet but purposeful 
lives all over this broad land of ours, the 
sound of Tara’s harp reechoes again, not 
only in the hearts of Irishmen and their de- 
scendants, but in those of all of us. 

This, then, it seems to me, is the meaning 
in aggregate of the day we celebrate. To 
each, of course, undoubtedly it means some- 
thing specifically different—something in- 
definable, yet real—something that touches 
yet cannot be touched. 

To some it may be the dash of the salt 
spray at Kenmare, as the swelling Atlantic 
rolls into the bay, although they may have 
never seen it; or the sight of Cashel of the 
Kings in the golden vale of the plain of 
Tipperary; the mist that lies heavy on Kil- 
larney’s lakes, or the smell of burning turf, 
riding lightly on the cool air of a summer’s 
night from some little white cottage alone 
and alight in the quiet beauty of the Wick- 
low hills. ; 

To others it means a voice now stilled for- 
ever; the touch of a hand when words lack 
meaning, or the lilt of a song long since for- 
gotten; or more often just something deep 
and deeply moving known and understood, 
yet too deep and beyond our poor power to 
fathom and to capture. 

For Ireland, no more the dark Rosaleen 
or the dear dark head, but a nation once 
again, her face at last no longer turned to 
the shadows but radiant with the flush of 
youth once more, in the glory of the morning 
sun, 
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For all of us—our better selyes—if only for 
a day. God grant it could be so always, 
with our feet on God’s footstool and our 
hearts in God’s stars. 


Downhill Toward Marietta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Corps of Engineers and the Congress 
have justified the need for and have 
constructed 14 flood-control dams in the 
Muskingum Valliey. Work on a 15th has 
been commenced and one-third of the 
funds needed have been appropriated 
and expended. This 15th project has as 
great justification as the first 14. 

The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the Marietta Daily Times, 
Marietta, Ohio, on Friday, March 23, 
1956, explains in a convincing manner 
that the justification for the Dillon Dam 
is greater in terms of effective flood con- 
trol than the first 14: 

DOWNHILL TOWARD MARIETTA 


There is, and has been for more than 15 
years, a great degree of protection in the 
system of dams and reservoirs on upper trib- 
utaries of the Muskingum River. They have 
decreased but not eliminated the threat of 
too much water at the wrong time in the 
lower Muskingum Valley. A vital link is 
missing from the system. There is no con- 
trol over the Licking River, which joins the 
main stream at Zanesville. 

It is of the need for this that Congress- 
man JoHN E. HENDERSON, Of the 15th Ohio 
District, has been telling the public works 
subcommittee of the House Appropriations. 
Committee. 

Dillon Dam and reservoir were authorized 
in 1938. Planning was completed years ago 
and much work has been done on the site 
5.8 miles up the Licking from its confluence 
with the Muskingum. But the work and 
money already expended will have been 
wasted if the dam is not completed, HEN- 
DERSON asks @ new appropriation of $2,600,- 
000, which is the amount the Corps of En- 
gineers has estimated could be profitably 
utilized during the first fiscal year in which 
construction is resumed. 

The Muskingum River, where it Passes 
through Marietta, is the drainage trough for 
a watershed covering 8,038 square miles— 
about one-fifth the surface of Ohio. Nearly 
25 percent of the watershed’s area lies this 
side of the existing dams. Every drop of 
rain falling on the land making up that 25 
percent contributes to the flow through 
Marietta, and moves just as freely toward us 
as did the rainfall on the other 75 percent 
of the watershed before the conservancy dis- 
trict dams were built. 

A new publication of the Ohio Forestry 
Association gives a breakdown of each of the 
State’s major watersheds into its component 
parts. That for the Muskingum, Ohio’s 
largest, shows that the Licking River is one of 
it greatest water collectors. Excessive vyol- 
ume of this water would be temporarily im- 
pounded if the Dillion Dam were completed, 

The Licking proper drains 492 square miles, 
Added to this are the 288 square miles of its 
tributaries, South Fork and Raccoon Creek, 
making a watershed totaling 780 square 
miles. 
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Entering the Muskingum below the Lick- 
ing are Jonathan and Moxahala creeks, 
which together collect runoff from 301 square 
miles. The Muskingum itself, with the help 
of smaller tributaries, drains 911 square miles 
on its way from Dresden, above Zanesville, 
to the Ohio, with 436 square miles of that 
collecting area between McConnelsville and 
Marietta. 

Control on the Licking; when it eventually 
materializes, will contribute toward main- 
taining normal flow between Zanesville and 
Marietta in both extra wet and extra dry 
periods. 


Alabama House of Representatives Ap- 
proves H. R. 7848 by Mr. Roosevelt, 
and H. R. 7225 by Mr. Cooper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF -ALABAMA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a resolution approving and en- 
dorsing H. R. 7848, introduced in the 
United States House of Representatives 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT]; and approving and endors- 
ing H. R. 7225 introduced in the United 
States House of Representatives by the 
gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
COOPER]. 

The resolution of approval and en- 
dorsement was introduced in the House 
of Representatives of the Legislature of 
Alabama by the Honorable Jack Kelly, 
a member of the legislature from Win- 
ston County, Ala. 

The resolution was adopted by the 
House of Representatives of Alabama on 
February 7, 1956. 

The resolution follows: 

House Resolution 25 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Legislature of Alabama— 

1. That the House of Representatives of 
the Legislature of Alabama hereby lends its 
endorsement to House Resolution 7848, in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives of 
the United States Congress by Representa- 
tive JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, which calls for a sweeping overhaul 
of the public-assistance section of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act, the making avail- 
able of additional Federal funds for public- 
assistance purposes, and the requirement of 
uniformity in the public-assistance laws of 
the 48 States by the establishment of a 
single standard of qualifications for the ap- 
plicants and recipients of such assistance. 

2. That the house of representatives of 
the legislature also endorses House Resolu- 
tion 7225, introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress by 
Representative JERE Coorrer, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, and sponsored by the majority 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
which calls for the payment of disability 
benefits to workers at age 50, and to dis- 
abled children over 18; the lowering of the 
eligibility age for widows, wives, and women 
workers from 65 to 62; and extension of the 
coverage of the Federal Social Security Act 
to include certain classes of professional 
people. This will bring millions of Fed- 
eral money to Alabama for the widows, chil- 
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dren, handicapped, and the aged, which they 
would not get otherwise, if 7848 and 7225 be- 
Come law. 

3. That the clerk of the house of repre- 
Sentatives transmit duly authenticated 
Copies of the resolution to each of the fol- 
lowing: George McLain, chairman of the Old 
Folks Lobby, Hotel Congressional, 300 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D. C.; Repre- 
Sentative James Roosevelt; Representative 
Jere Cooper; each member of the Alabama 
delegation in the United States Congress; 
the Clerk of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives; the Secretary of the United 
States Senate; and the Honorable James E. 

Isom, Governor of the State of Alabama; 
and that the clerk of the house also trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to the mem- 

of the press, and cause a copy to be 
Spread on the journal of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives of the Legislature of Alabama. 
Adopted by the house of representatives, 
bruary 7, 1956. 


Text of Former President Truman’s Ad- 
dress Given at Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
ite extension of remarks, I include a 
pr esmanlike address delivered at the 
rh; endly Sons of St. Patrick dinner the 

ening of March 17, 1956, in Scranton, 
des, by former President Harry S. Tru- 


bis OF FORMER PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S ADDRESS 
ta AT FRIENDLY Sons or ST. PATRICK 
INNER 


Following is the text of former President 
ss rs 4n’s address Saturday night before the 
P ee Sons of St. Patrick of Lackawanna 


On this day our thoughts naturally turn 
Mice the subject of freedom. After all, 
know the Irish are the most incorrigible 
nents of freedom mankind has even seen. 
Bi d have not been content to confine their 
reg for freedom to the Emerald Isle—but 
þerha o orted it all over the world. I think 
Irela ps this love of human freedom has been 
Nd’s most important product. 
a x Irish have been leaders in revolts 
ee tyranny on every possible occasion. 
of eh be this not to any general belligerence 
aracter, but rather to a love of freedom, 


ed and undefiled. As all of you here well 


» the Irish passion for freedom served ° 


US nobly in the American Revolution. 
toe Pennsylvania county is a living tes- 
Since to the Irish heroes of our move- 
Fi bain independence. John Barry, Thomas 
Presid. ons, Gen. Stephen Moylan, the first 
in Phases of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
Of the delphia—Timothy Murphy, the hero 
of Battle of Saratoga, and many another 
som s riflemen—all of them gave us 
“Th & to be proud of and thankful for. 
sisted s drishman’s love for freedom has per- 
keng hrough the years and is very much 
World man’ This is most fortunate, for the 
and unr a great need today for a firm 
threat s elenting opposition to the gråvest 
This thre freedom in the last thousand years. 
oe at is world communism with its 
bitions atheism and its imperialistic am- 
for world conquest. The Irish have 
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taken their ‘place in the forefront of those 

who stand hard and fast in the defense of 

freedom against the Communist threat.” 
HITS GOP ADMINISTRATION 


“Unfortunately, things have been going 
badly of late in the free world’s struggle 
against communism. The political leaders 
of the present administration keep telling 
us that the Communists are failing through- 
out the world and that our position is im- 
proving. However, this is in absolute con- 
tradiction of the facts as they are known to 
every impartial expert on foreign affairs. 

“When you look at the world today you 
see communism pushing ahead, building up 
its forces, extending its influence. 

“while we are not engaged in active war- 
fare anywhere, still the Soviet Union keeps 
up its tactics successfully. With this ap- 
proach it can bring the rest of the world 
under the thumb of communism without 
even firing a shot. 

“Just take a look around the globe. In 
Korea, since our surrender there by this ad- 
ministration, the Communists have rein- 
forced their military position north of the 
38th parallel, and the country remains di- 
vided and in danger. And Korea was set 
up as a Republic by the United Nations from 
the Yalu to Pusan.” 

CITES RED GAINS 


“Formosa is in a state of siege and is 
threatened by a strong Communist buildup 
on the mainland of China. 

“In Southeast Asia, half of Viet Nam has 
fallen under Communist control, and the 
other states of Indochina are under heavy 
Communist pressure. India and Burma are 
being courted hard by the Russians. The 
Southeast Asia Defense Pact has few ad- 
herents on the mainland of Asia and is un- 
popular with most of the free nations there. 

“In the Middle East, we are sitting around 
a powder keg, watching the fuse burn, In- 
stead of accomplishing peace between the 
Arabs and the State of Israel, our foreign 
policy seems to be designed to infuriate both 
camps and to invite Soviet intermeddling. 

“There is growing danger in Africa. Criti- 
cism of American policy is mounting among 
our best and most reliable friends in Europe. 
The growth of Communist political influence 
is noticeable in Greece. 

“And even in the lands of our good neigh- 
bors in Latin America, the Communists are 
stepping up their brazen efforts. 

“All over the world Communist inspired 
propaganda against the United States is 
mounting—and more and more people are 
being persuaded that this Nation, the leader 
of the free world, is a dangerous friend if 
not a potential enemy. i 

“The Communist threat is supported by 
an ever increasing array of armaments and 
weapons of destruction. There is a constant 
increase in the military and air power of 
Communist China. The Soviets have far 
more military aircraft than we and are 
threatening to overtake us in the quality of 
aircraft. They have the atom and hydrogen 
bombs and are far advanced in the develop- 
ment of guided missiles. Their ground 
forces, of course, are far bigger than ours. 

“They are using these arms and arma- 
ments with growing arrogance to further 
their political intrigue and pressure: Wit- 
ness the planes, tanks, and submarines they 
are pouring into the Middle East. 

“At the same time, the Communists have 
stepped up their efforts at economic pene- 
tration of the free nations and are attempt- 
ing to win the uncommitted nations to their 
side through trade and loans for economic 
development.” 

NEED NEW MEASURES 


“To meet the growing danger, we need new 
and creative measures to restore confidence 
in this country and to rally the free nations, 
A few years ago we developed a policy to halt 
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the rush of communism. Today, we do not 
seem to have any policy. We seem to jump 
from one thing to another, improvising an- 
swers to what the Russians do and say and 
having no plans of our own. 

“If this struggle against communism were 
not so desperately important, we might be 
able to muddle along like this—at least for 
a time—and live through it. But the strug- 
gle against communism is desperately im- 
portant. It is the struggle to preserve free- 
dom. The Communists are powerful and 
implacable foes of human liberty. They are 
ening Eve and serious inroads on the 

reedom and independence of man les 
throughout the world.” FE 
STRESSES CENTRAL ISSUE 

“The United States cannot continue to 
exist as a free and independent nation if the 
rest of the world falls under the yoke of 
communism. This is the central issue for 
us today. This is what our foreign policy is 
all about. We are not concerned about for- 
eign policy merely because of our friendly 
interest in people of other lands—although 
we are interested in the people of other 
lands and want to be their friends. We are 
not concerned about foreign policy merely 
because we want to live in friendship with 
other nations—although we do want to live 
in friendship and at peace with every other 
nation in the world. 

“Our primary concern with foreign policy 
is because we want to live as free Americans 
in Scranton, Pa., and Philadelphia, and In- 
dependence, Mo. Our primary concern is to ` 
preserve the freedom and independence of 
the United States of America. And the 
threat to liberty in the world today is a very 
grave and present danger to that freedom 
and independence. 

“The Secretary of State professes to take 
comfort from the fact that the Soviet leaders 
appear to be making some changes in Com- 
munist doctrine. I do not know why this 
should be so comforting. If there be changes 
in Communist doctrine, you can be sure they 
are not being made for the benefit of the 
free peoples, but in order to lull them into 
letting down their guard against commu- 
nism.” 

MASK OF FRIENDSHIP 


“The Communists have put on the mask of 
friendship before. Back in the 1930’s they 
posed as defenders of freedom against fascism 
and nazism. They fooled a lot of people 
then, but that was 20 years ago and I do not 
see why they should fool anybody with that 
same old line in 1956, least of all the Ameri- 
can President and the American Secretary of 
State. 

“It may be that the Communists today 
are fixing up a united front to beguile the 
free nations as they did in the 1930’s but 
there will be a difference. The united front 
of the 1930’s was directed against Germany. 
This new united front will be directed against 
the United States of America. 

“What are we going to do, my friends— 
what are we going to do about communism’s 
terrible threat to our liberties? I can tell 
you some of the things we ought to do. 

“First, we ought to let the revealing light 
of honesty and truth into reports about the 
state of affairs in the world today. The 
American people can stand the truth, and 
they will respond to it. But if they are told 
that all is well, when all is not well—if they 
are told that we are winning the battle of 
freedom versus communism, when in fact 
we are losing ground—if they are told that 
every move our Government makes is a suc- 
cess, when in fact all too many of them are 
failures—if they are fed pap and platitudes 
for reasons of political expediency—then the 
American people are deceived, then they are 
lulled to sleep, and they will not understand 
why they must support the strong measures 
necessary to meet the fateful challenge that 
faces us. 
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“Second, we must maintain our defen- 
sive strength. The military power of this 
Nation is the greatest asset of the free world. 
If we lacked military power, other nations 
would be paralyzed by fear of Russia, and 
they would become easy targets for Com- 
munist expansion. Keeping our military 
strength up, whether we ever use it or not, 
is indispensable to keeping our freedom, It 
is an essential deterrent to aggression. 

“We must not relax in the development 
of new weapons. We must not let the Rus- 
sions forge ahead of us in planes and mis- 
siles—as they are threatening to do. We 
must not cutdown on our Army, Navy, and 
marines. For if we fall behind the Rus- 
sians—if we become manifestly second-rate 
in these things—we can expect the strength 
and unity of the whole free world to fall unto 
ruins. 


STRENGTHEN AID PROGRAM 


“Third, we ought to strengthen our for- 
eign-aid programs to meet the new Soviet 
economic offensive. Military aid to other 
free nations has been essential, and is still 
essential, to deter outright armed aggres- 
sion and subversion. But we should not let 
it overshadow the kind of aid that our allies 
prize most highly—aid to raise their peo- 
ple to new levels of economic well-being, 
and open for them the road to progress. We 
pioneered in this kind of aid, knowing that 
it was the only sure foundation of freedom. 
We embodied it in our point 4 program, 
our trade programs, our programs of eco- 
nomic development. 

“The only way to beat the new Soviet 
economic offensive is to continue and 
strengthen these programs of ours, proving 
to the underdeveloped or the uncommitted 
countries that our way is best—that we can 
and will help them to improve their condi- 
tions, over a long period, and for their own 
benefit. In this field of competition, we 
ought to be able to beat the Soviet Union 
hands down. But we can’t do it if we keep 
trimming our foreign-aid programs down, 
tying them in political deals, and wringing 
our hands over the cost. 

“There are some who say we cannot con- 
tinue and strengthen these defense and for- 
eign-aid because they cost too 
much—because they will keep us from bal- 
ancing the budget, because our economy 
can’t stand the expense. Poppycock and 
nonsense. To preserve liberty, our economy 
can stand a lot more than it is being called 
on for today. How much is freedom worth? 
Who will swap it for lower taxes or a bal- 
anced budget? Freedom is not something 
whose price you haggle over. Freedom is 
priceless—and we cannot compute its value 
in terms of dollars and cents or even in terms 
of life itself. 

CALLS FOR LEADERSHIP 


“Fourth, our Government can get back to 
the real basis of our leadership of the free 
world. We did not get into this fight against 
communism because we were looking for po- 
litical arguments. Wet got into it because 
we believe in freedom—freedom for ourselves 
and for others. We offered aid to other na- 
tions, not because we wanted to use them 
as pawns in a power struggle, but because 
we sincerely wanted to help them main- 
tain their freedom and independence. Amer- 
ica has always stood for independence for 
all peoples. We have always wanted to help 
people in other lands improve their well- 
being. We believe that all men—all men, as 
the Declaration of Independence states—are 
endowed by their Creater with certain in- 
alineable rights. This must be the funda- 
mental basis for the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. 

“If we do these things: If we face the facts 
as they are and make the call to serve the 
cause of freedom-firm and clear; if we keep 
our defenses at top strength; if we reshape 
our foreign-aid programs and stand behind 
them to the full measure of our economic 
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resources; if we show real consideration and 
understanding of the needs and problems of 
other free nations, then we shall be able to 
rally the free nations once again to work 
together in mutual trust and confidence, 
then we shall be able to regain the ground 
we have been losing, and then the cause of 
freedom will be sustained throughout. the 
world.” 


Tribute to a Great Buckeye and a Great 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, Ohio 
and the Nation suffered a great loss last 
week with the death of Louis Bromfield. 
It had been my privilege to meet Mr. 
Bromfield and with thousands of other 
Americans I was privileged to read his 
books and his many newspaper articles. 
His death has brought to us a realiza- 
tion of the great contribution that Louis 
Bromfield made to literature, to agricul- 
ture and conservation practices, and to 
philosophy which the comman man could 
understand. 

These qualities and others have been 
summed up in a marvelous fashion in the 
following editorial by Wilbur Matson, 
editor of the Morgan County Herald of 
McConnelsville, Ohio, a close friend and 
admirer of Louis Bromfield: 

TRIBUTE TO A GREAT BUCKEYE AND A GREAT 
AMERICAN 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths.” Louis Bromfield was 59 years 
of age when his life came to an end at Uni- 
versity Hospital. That is young in an age 
since gerontology has become a problem and 
the average life span has been stepped up 
from the Biblical threescore years and ten. 
But even so, measured by deeds, not years, 
he achieved greatly and leaves the whole 
world indebted for his example, 

There were many in Morgan County who 
knew Bromfield personally and who were 
among the thousands who had made the 
pilgrimage to Richland County and lovely 
Malabar. Here, Bromfield had purchased 
1,000 acres of wornout soil and restored its 
fertility so that, once more, it became pro- 
ductive as it had been when the first settlers 
cleared the land and established homes in 
the wilderness. By a proper use of fertilizer, 
lime, the legumes and good farming methods 
these mined-out acres became the most fa- 
mous farm in the world. He told them what 
he had done and showed them how they 
could do it. Malabar is known from Land’s 
End to John O’Groat. 

There are many local conservationists and 
soil enthusiasts who will recall Morgan 
County day 6 years ago at Malabar. It was 
an interesting and highly informative trip. 
They will remember the master of Malabar 
with his jeep and his boxers leading the 
caravan of soil zealots to the top of an emo- 
nence on his farm from which a portion of 
the Muskingum conservancy district is vis- 
sible. Here the master pointed out what 
could be done with worthless soil. His half 
hour lecture was inspiring beyond words. 
Filled with enthusiasm and zeal for his sub- 
ject, he kindled an undying resolve among 
his listeners to dedicate themselves to a great 
and worthy cause—the preservation of the 
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American. heritage of soll and natural re- 
sources which had been pretty much frit- 
tered away by a generation who knew little 
of soil and less of wise methods in soil build- 
ing and conserving natural resources. 

Most men of genius are especially endowed 
in one field only. Bromfield was great in 
many fields of endeavor. A soldier in World 
War I, he came home with the Croix de 
Guerre and the star of the Legion of Honor. 
He was a journalist, a novelist, a critic in art, 
music, and drama, achieving distinction in 
these widely disparate fields. A newspaper 
columnist, in addition to his more than 20 
outstanding novels, he wrote numerous mag- 
azine articles, and gave thousands of lectures.” 

Where did he get the time, vitality, and 
incredible energy to excel in these varied and 
difficult fields? Obviously he grasped the 
significance of Franklin's maxim that “Time 
is the stuff of which life is made,” and he 
must have had few idle moments in the 24 
hours each day when not engaged in some of 
his variegated and multifold activities. In 
his lecture tours, one day would find him at 
his experimental farm at Malabar, and the 
next in Texas or Brazil, thousands of miles 
distant, addressing audiences composing all 
races, creeds, and nationalities and spreading 
his gospel of conservation throughout the 
length and breadth of the world. 

One could discourse at length on a unique 
and rare individual such as the Sage of Mala- 
bar, We shall bring to an end this somewhat 
discursive and desultory tribute to a great 
Buckeye with a few of our own reflections 
upon a unique character with whom -we 
quite by chance developed a friendship 
through community of interests, and espe- 
cially, in restoring wornout soil. 

To us, above everything, Bromfield was # 
rugged individualist. He was, as Gibbons 
said of the Germans whom Rome was at- 
tempting to subjugate—‘the forests and 
morasses of Germany were filled with bar- 
barians, who despised life when it was sep 
arated from freedom.” Above everything 
Bromfield prized his liberty, his right to 
think and to say what he pleased, and to do 
as he pleased so long as his actions did not 
impinge upon the rights of others. Hetero- 
dox in many of his beliefs, it mattered little 
to him whether or not his opinions were pop- 
ular. Developing along the lines by which 
he believed himself to be endowed by nature, 
like the Norsemen, he considered “the round 
world is our home, and we call no man mas- 
ter.” Freed from any fear of economic Of 
political reprisal, he could, and did, say what 
he honestly thought and believed. This very 
honesty and independence gave great added 
weight to his utterances and opinions. 

How long Bromfield’s literary works will 
survive the erosion and ravages of time, W® 
do not essay to forecast. We do believe his 
work in conservation will be of permanent 
benefit not only to America but throughout 
the world, No other individual could have 
dramatized and publicized its importanc® 
as he did both by tongue and by pen. The 
Master of Malabar was Ohio’s and America § 
greatest and foremost conservationist. 

With its thousands of acres of depleted 
soils, Morgan Countians are especially in- 
debted to this greatest of all apostles of soil- 
building and preserving our heritage of the 
land. Most Morgan County farms have; 
through the past century, taken a fearful 
beating through poor farming methods- 
Endowed as we are with limestone, a basi¢ 
need of good soil, our wornout hills are more 
easily restored to production than are those 
of glacial origin, such as Malabar, Our hills 
could have been made into the finest grazing 
and stock raising portion of Ohio. But 
Bromfield could not have competed with thé © 
power shovel. There was no coal near OF 
under Malabar and he did not live to see ad- 
joining farms ruined and despoiled and ® 
lovely landscape transformed into hideous 
spoil banks, 
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In 1950, several thousands of our home 
folks heard Bromfield and Taft on field day 
at Sentinel Mound farms. They enjoyed 
the privilege of hearing two of the greatest 
Americans of our generation, now alas, gone 
forever from the land they loved. The one 
8ave his life to the cause of preserving sound 
80vernment and our liberties, guaranteed by 
a written Constitution. Grateful Americans 
are now engaged in erecting a fitting monu- 
Ment to his memory. The other gave his tre- 
Mendous energies and abilities to a cause 
just as vital to us all—the cause of preserv- 
ing and building the soil, which, after all, 

the final analysis is the basis of all wealth. 
Bromfield contributed greatly to the lasting 
Well-being of America, and, like Taft, a 
Brateful people should erect a monument 

his memory. Another lustrous star has 
n added to the galaxy of the great whom 
hio has given to the Nation. 


Mr. Speaker, Ollie E. Fink, who has 
been associated with Friends of the 
Land, an organization dedicated to the 
Saving of soil on American farms, writes 

the March 25 issue of the Sunday 


es Signal, of Zanesville, Ohio, as 
follows: 


A Man WHoọo LOVED THE Sor. 


Louis Bromfield, who departed this life a 
Week ago, was a kind, humble man with a 
Magnificent mind. He was a man of many 

terests and talents and lived in a world 

8reat ideas. It was a privilege and a high 
pleasure to have the opportunity to serve in 

Ose association with this great American 
Conservation leader. 
$ or more than 15 years I have experienced 
iho and personal friendship with him. 
S the early days of Friends of the Land we 

ere brought together and have served this 
treety- For years Louis Bromfield traveled 
the length and breadth of this land telling 

© story of the Friends of the Land and all 

EA? other people, who love the soil, and 

© would like to restore this country not 

What it once was, but to what it could 
i kind of dream. He expressed his love 
the land in our publications. 

Peaking of Dr. Charles Holzer of Galli- 
tala one of the founders, Mr. Bromfield 
P He feels as I do. What he has made 
Yoa uy goods means nothing to him. 
ey Could take everything the doctor has, 
the one I have, and it would not make 
Vi diference. We would go on doing 
in w were are doing, go on being interested 
Wh hat we are interested in, go on loving 

mai we love. 

Teir is what Americans have to think 


+ We 
Seen wh have been too lucky. I have 


Ikn 
me, ka 


at has happened to other countries. 
it can happen to this one. It worries 
eps me awake sometimes at night. 
is a great country. We are only 
keep it great, preserve it, realize its 
in ote Possibilities by working together 
thin © understanding that this was some- 
done given to us to take care of. If we 
» We shall destroy ourselves.” 
feelin ht into Louis Bromfield and his deep 
Story = for the land is shown in the fiction 
ant y My Ninety Acres” published in Pleas- 
& sud sary and in The Land. “I felt again 
etree lump in my throat. * * *” He had 
E lief of Walter Oakes, the best 
e county. On one of his fre- 
rgd Wisits to this farm as he walked down 
tiful f he thought, “this is the most beau- 
rich ¢ arm in America—the most beautiful, 
an arm in the world—‘My Ninety Acres.’ 
and gr corn stood waist-high and vigorous 


Ww 
heat already turning a golden yellow. In 


flees now the bumblebees were working on 


Boing to 


thing” In all that plenty there was some- 
The ti almost extravagant and’ voluptuous. 
ch fields were like one of the opulent 


een, the oats thick and strong, the. 


hat rose almost as high a man’s” 
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women painted by Rubens, like a woman well 
loved whose beauty thrives and increases by 
love-making.” 

Nellie was the beloved wife of Walter 
Oakes who had lived only a brief period with 
this fine farmer before her death at the birth 
of a son. Nellie was always right in her 
farming ideas. “If it wasn’t natural it wasn’t 
right, and I never found that she was wrong. 
She used to say that there are two kinds of 
farms—the ‘live’ farms and the ‘dead’ ones 
and you could tell the difference by look- 
ing at them. A ‘live’ farm is the most beau- 
tiful place in the world and the ‘dead’ farm 
was the saddest. It depended upon the man 
who worked them—whether he loved the 
place * * = 

And so Louis Bromfield in conversing with 
this farmer who loved his .90 acres said “I 
think Nellie is everywhere in that 90 acres. 
He’s never lonely. She’s in the garden and 
the fields and his famous fence rows. She’s 
out there husking corn with him now in the 
bottom 40.” Sometimes I think the old gen- 
tleman gets Nellie and the 90 acres a little 
mixed up. “I understood suddenly the whole 
story of Walter and Nellie and the 90 acres.” 

Forty years after the woman was dead, 
one of the most tragic but beautitful of all 
love stories, and Louis Bromfield with that 
understanding writes “I felt a sudden lump 
in my throat, * * *” and he concludes the 
the story—‘‘The farm will never be farmed 
as old Walter farmed it. There isn’t any- 
body who will ever farm that earth again as 
if it were the only woman he ever loved.” 

In the story of Ninety Acres, Nellie lived 
on—*‘she was everywhere.” Like Nellie, the 
influence of Louis Bromfield will be found 
by those who love the soil to live on and on. 
On the four continents, wherever good acres 
are found on earth Louis Bromfield will be 
there—everywhere. 

Finally as in the story of Abou Ben Adhem 


-who wished to be remembered as one who 


loved his fellow men, the name of Louis 
Bromfield will lead all the rest of those who 
loved the land, and those friends who love 
it. His passing leaves a lump in the throats 
of all of us who love the land. 


Mr. Speaker, E. B. “Butter” Howard, 
another close friend of Louis Bromfield 
and prominent farmer of Muskingum 
County, Ohio, has written in the same 
issue of the Sunday Times Signal as 
follows: 

FRIENDLY, HUMBLE, AND HELPFUL 


I am indeed grateful that many years ago 
I made the acquaintance of Louis Bromfield 
and that this acquaintanceship ripened into 
a close friendship, for it was through these 
years that I learned many lessons in conser- 
vation, agriculture, and above all, apprecia- 
tion of better things of life and living from 
him. 

“Louie” was a gracious host, a most affable 
guest and traveling companion. 

He made and kept friends because he was 
friendly, humble and helpful. 

Seldom will one meet a person who has 
such authoritative knowledge of so many 
subjects of literature, music, art, theater, and 
agriculture, and with it all the great ability 
to write and lecture on these subjects. 

In my visits to Malabar, I have met people 
from many countries and many walks of life 
and he had the attribute of making all wel- 
come and at ease. 

He made Malabar a practical farm, one 
that would be typical of any good farmer 
instead of a showplace. 

From early spring to the rough weather 
of fall, he would take groups over his farm 
and show them wonderful results of bring- 
ing one of the most wornout farms that I 
have ever seen to the most productive. 
These crowds often numbered 500 to 1,000. 

Louie loved Ameirca but, most of all, 
Ohio. He achieved more, at 59, than most 
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anyone can ever hope to do. He has shown 
us the way and it is up to all that have bene- 
fited from his great teachings in agriculture 
and conservation. 

This great effort no doubt was inspired 
by his years in India where 80 percent of the 
people are born, live, and die without the 
great satisfaction of going to bed without 
the gnawing of hunger. 

Louis has done his job well. He has made 
the world a better place in which to live. 
We who love the soil will carry on. May God 
rest his soul. 


School Aid or Not? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an editorial from the New York 
Times, dated February 14, 1956. The 
editorial is.entitled “School Aid or Not?” 


Progress on Federal aid for school con- 
struction has been held up for the last 2 
or 3 weeks by the House Rules Committee, 
which we hope will be induced this week to 
release the legislation for action. The two 
principal rival bills are those proposed by 
the administration and by the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee; but the differ- 
ences are mainly of degree, and a compro- 
mise between them can surely be reached 
without much difficulty. 

The real stumbling blocks to any school- 
aid bill come from two totally different 
sources that have little if anything in com- ` 
mon: (1) the people who are opposed to all 
Federal help for public schools, basing their 
opposition on States’ right or similarly re- 
strictive grounds; and (2) the people who 
insist on an antisegregation amendment as 
a prerequisite to Federal help for the pub- 
lic schools. We think that the evident crisis 
in public-school education throughout the 
country has aroused sufficient sentiment to 
overcome the first of these two oppositionist 
groups if it stood alone. But when the 
question becomes confused by the bitter and 
irrelevant argument over integration, the 
school bill is really in danger. s 

Representative Apam C. POWELL, JR., of 
Manhattan, may be sincere in offering his 
amendment that would withhold Federal aid 
to any school district that failed to com- 
ply with the Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing segregation in the public schools; 
but if he persists in pushing this amend- 
ment when the bill does reach the House 
floor he may well be killing all Federal aid 
to schools at this session of the Congress. 
For it will be politically very difficult for a 
great many Representatives to vote against 
such an amendment in an election year, and 
yet it will be almost impossible to get a 
bill containing this amendment through the 
Senate. 

Quite apart from the practical politics of 
the situation, we believe the Powell amend- 
ment represents the wrong approach to soly- 
ing the integration question. It is evident 
from his press-conference remarks that 
President Eisenhower thinks so too. And 
so does Adlai Stevenson whose comments on 
this subject afford a strikingly refreshing 
contrast to those of his chief rivals for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, Gov- 
ernor Harriman in particular. The latter 
flatly supports the Powell amendment, talks 
vaguely of Federal action to enforce desegre- 
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gation without specifying how, and at the 
same time acknowledges that “it is up to 
the Supreme Court” to deal with the present 
adjustment period in the South. 

In a thoughtful statement that may or 
may not cost him votes but certainly should 
earn him respect, Governor Stevenson points 
out that “we will not * * * reduce race 
prejudice by denying to areas afflicted with 
it the means of improving the educational 
standards of all their people”; nor will we 
improve the situation “by coercive Federal 
action that will arm the extremists and 
disarm the men of goodwill in the South 
who, with courage and patience, have already 
accomplished so much.” Above all, Gov- 
ernor Stevenson asks that the segregation 
issue be taken out of the campaign, rightly 
observing that there could hardly be a 
greater disservice to the Nation than the 
political exploitation of the tensions that 
have inevitably followed the Supreme 
Court’s decision, 

It should be remembered that in that de- 
cision the Supreme Court left the method of 
working out desegregation in the schools to 
the lower Federal courts, which are to cut 
the pattern in each case to fit local condi- 
tions. If there is merit to the thought be- 
hind the Powell amendment, it clearly 
should be tested in the courts, not imposed 
by the Federal legislature. The important 
thing, as President Eisenhower said, is to get 
the school-aid bill through now. Then the 
people who sincerely believe that Federal aid 
should be withheld from nonintegrated 
school districts could bring suit, if they 
wished, to effect that purpose. The issue 
would be joined where it properly belongs: 
in the Federal courts that set the stage for 
desegregation in the first place. 


The Age of Illusions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
by Mr. Ted F. Berry, of the Washington 
State Grange News, concerning the 
Federal farm program, which appeared 
in the March 9 edition of that publica- 
tion: 

Life magazine, arch critic of our Federal 
farm programs, has gotten around to thank- 
ing its lucky stars that the free world has 
an abundance of food. The greatest weak- 
ness of Russia and her satellites is a short- 
age food which in turn resulted from lacing 
agriculture into a collective farming strait 
jacket, says the magazine. 

Unfortunatély, our surpluses inevitably 
find their way into the hands of the Reds 
{to our vast detriment) through “dumping” 
and “giveaway” programs. So, Life’s editors 
reason, the thing to do is make free world 
farms bigger and fewer, transfer surplus 
farmers into industry—automatically pro- 
ceed to solve the food distribution problem 
and have better quality food for everybody. 
The first step is to have President Eisen- 
hower veto 90 percent of parity. 

Now, if that isn’t a prime example of 
Alice-in-Wonderland logic, we’ve missed the 
point entirely. First you bankrupt enough 
American farmers to eliminate the surplus. 
What about the rest of the free nations? 
Are they about to discontinue their high 
fixed export farm prices, export subsidies 
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and other devices adopted in their unalter- 
able determination to build self-sufficiency 
in food? 

Secondly, having exterminated a sufficient 
number of American farmers, you will auto- 
matically reach an ideal point of balance 
between food supply and food demand, 
making everybody prosperous and happy. 
What has happened, meanwhile, to the 
hundreds of thousands of workers and mer- 
chants who depended upon the exterminated 
farmers for their living? What, indeed, will 
have happened to the displaced farmers who 
can’t find jobs in industry? And even if 
human nature be repealed, can we persuade 
Mother Nature to stop interfering with food 
production? If not, how can we be sure of 
adequate food at all if we don’t produce a 
surplus? ; 

Surely it will be disastrous if Congress 
heeds the exponents of scarcity with re- 
spect to farm policy, or listens to the ex- 
ploded theory that lower prices reduce sur- 
pluses. On the other hand, it is decidedly 
in the Nation’s interest that Congress de- 
vise programs that will help farmers now 
to stay on the farm and maintain a living 
standard equivalent to that of their city 
brethren. 

This will require what might be termed 
emergency price-bolstering methods. But 
the only real incentive to farmers to produce 
in accordance with demand is a fair price— 
not from the Government but in the market 
place—because that is the only way in 
which you can maintain normal relation- 
ships among commodities. 


It seems to the writer that our farm 
troubles arise largely from the fact that we 
traditionally put the business cart before 
the agricultural horse. Practically all com- 
modity prices—except agricultural—start at 
the point of production. Food prices appear 
to start at retail and move backward through 
the various middleman charges and profits. 
The farmer gets what is left, if anything —B. 


One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Anniversary 
of Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
March 25, marked the 135th anniver- 
sary of Greek Independence Day. It is 
fitting that the House of Representatives 
should take time today to honor those 
brave patriots who gave their lives for 
the cause of Greek independence 135 
years ago. Yet we could not celebrate 
Greek independence without paying 
homage to the many generations of 
these remarkable people who cradled 
western civilization and gave first life to 
the ideas of freedom, liberty, and inde- 
pendence which they practiced more 
than 2,000 years ago. 

The Greeks were among the first of 
the ancients to appreciate the real worth 
of these ideas and to fight bravely for 
their realization. When the Romans 
overran Greece, Greek concepts of po- 
litical life and philosophy took firm root 
in European thought. In the 15th cen- 
tury when Greece fell to the Turks, she 
continued her struggle, lasting more 
than 400 years, for the freedom and 
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national independence which she had 
mothered for the world. Finally, on 
March 25, 1821, the yoke was thrown off 
when Greece won her long-sought inde- 
pendence. 

It is well for all Americans, and all who 
cherish freedom throughout the world, 
to pause today in remembrance of this 
brave and gallant people who, with un- 
surpassed courage, have fought every 
form of tyranny and oppression which 
has challenged freedom and individual 
dignity. 

We in the United States are fortunate 
indeed that the attributes of ancient and 
modern Greece—upon which western 
civilization is based—have. been brought 
directly to this country by our Greek- 
American citizens. Their contribution 
to every phase of our society and culture 
is beyond measure. 

So it is doubly fitting that we com- 
memorate today the significant victory 
which Greece won 135 years ago—for 
this was a victory in which countless 
millions have shared in every part of the 
world. It was and will continue to be 
a victory for free people everywhere. 


United States Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26,1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following statement of 
David J. McDonald, president of the 
United Steelworkers of America, 

CIO, in reply to the 1955 annual report 
of the United States Steel Corp., 0? 
March 22, 1956: 


United States Steel, in the corporation's 
1955 annual report issued yesterday, reported 
record-making production of steel, record- 
making sales, record-making profits, and 
record-making dividends for its sharehold- 
ers. 

Instead of congratulating the manage- 
ment-labor team responsible for this 
achievement, the corporation took this occ@~ 
sion gratuitously to insult both the Steel- 
workers Union and our Government as being 
the “two basic roots” of an inflationary trend. 

The Eisenhower administration will un- 
doubtedly answer for the Government, 

It is my plain duty to answer for the Unio”: 

Only the chairman of the board and thé 
financial managers of the steel corporation: 
whose horizons are limited by Wall Street 
could regard the efforts of steelworkers tO 
obtain better wages, pensions, and security 
for themselves and their families, to Pe 
solely the result of competition betwee? 
union leaders seeking “always to out-do each 
other in elevating employment costs in thei! 
respective industries.” Some of these ger“ 
tlemen seem to know little about huma? 
values. They also seem to ignore basic 
economics, 

The gains won by the workers in the steel 
industry through their union, have not 
caused inflation. The central fact omit 
in the corporation’s report is that the cost 
these gains has been more than offset PY 
increases in productivity. Last year, for €x- 
ample, the union won a 15 cents an houf 
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increase, but each worker, on the average, 
Produced so much more steel per hour that 
the actual wage cost of each ton of steel 
Went down, not up. United States Steel, to 
be sure increased its prices last year, but the 
Price increases and whatever inflation re- 
Sulted therefrom, cannot be laid to the wage 
crease, 

Indeed, the corporation made a neat profit 
On the wage increase last year. The theoret- 
ical “cost” to United States Steel of the 1955 
Wage increase was approximately $30 mil- 
lion—the actual cost was zero, because of the 
increase in productivity. But the corpora- 
tion, immediately following the wage in- 
Crease, raised steel prices $7.50 per ton. This 
Price increase brought in more than $96 
Million in additional profits for the last 6 
Months of 1955—a clear profit of $66 million 
Over and above the theoretical “cost” of the 
Wage increase. 

Making a profit on a wage increase is noth- 
ing new for United States Steel. The cor- 
Poration does it every time. 

United States Steel says it is concerned 
about inflation. The Steelworkers Union is 
concerned about inflation. We suggest that 
the corporation’s financial managers analyze 
the impact upon inflation of their price and 
Profit policies. 

The most recent example of United States 
Steel’s impact upon inflation is their action, 
after a year of record-making profits, in jack- 
ing up the prices of tin plate $8.80 a ton, 
effective April 1, on top of a like increase last 
October 1. Anticipated production of tin 
_ Plate in 1956 by United States Steel will be 
Slightly less than 3 million tons. At an 

-80 increase a ton, this means an additional 
Profit of between 20 and 25 million dollars 
for United States Steel. 

This item alone is almost as much as the 
total cost of last year’s wage increase. 

Even their fellow industrialists, the man- 
agement of the can companies which use the 
tin plate, felt called upon to protest most 
vehemently this further spur to inflation. 

The steelworkers’ union believes in fair 
Wages, fair prices, and fair profits. We also 
believe that successful collective bargaining 
depends upon mutual respect. 

From the statement, one could easily see 
an effort to tear down the increasingly better 
b r-mangement relations so painstakingly 

uilt up between United States Steel and our 
On. We trust this is not the same. 


The Wheat Farmer’s Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON-MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


E Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, occa- 
wee I receive a letter from a constit- 
ee zat Which is such an excellent discussion 
that Particular problem before Congress 
Pr t I am constrained to call it to the 
tention of my colleagues. 
ú recently received such a letter from 
Wa E. C. Huntley, chairman of the 
ashington State Highway Commission. 
tion Huntley’s letter discusses the posi- 
on of the wheat farmer, with particu- 
Stan erence to Whitman County in the 
te of Washington, and how he might 
sd expected to view the farm legislation 
w under consideration. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
including Mr. Huntley's letter; _- 
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WASHINGTON STATE 
HicHwayr COMMISSION, 
Olympia, March 2, 1956. 


Hon. Don MAGNUSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sır: After traveling over most of 
eastern Washington and talking to many 
wheat farmers, bankers, and county agents, 
I have decided to write to you because I 
know you are in a position to talk to the 
proper ofñcials. 

The need to maintain a prosperous agri- 
culture in-this country is often not associ- 
ated with general economic stability by 
many people. Théy consider the small per- 
centage of our population who operate and 
live on our farms as being insufficient to 
influence our general prosperity. Because 
actual farmers do represent a low percentage 
of our total population, many folks seem to 
think (1) it is unsound if the prices on the 
products the farmer has to sell are high 
enough to establish a prosperous agriculture 
and (2) a nonprosperous or even bankrupt 
agriculture would affect the general pros- 
perity very little. Moderately heavy agricul- 
tural surpluses are considered disastrous for 
the country whereas surpluses of other 
things, goods, materials, equipment, etc., are 
considered as assets ih reserve. 

I want to point out the unsoundness of 
the assumptions such as those mentioned 
above and enlarge upon the importance of 
an economy that will make it possible for 
the farmer on a well-managed family-sized 
farm to receive sufficient returns from his 
labor and management to carry on. .He 
should be able to maintain the fertility of 
his soil, the quality of his livestock, to keep 
his equipment in good repair and replace 
wornout and obsolete equipment when nec- 
essary. His returns should enable him to 
participate in educational, religious, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual development of his 
community, State, and country. 

Since the production of wheat is the basic 
pursuit in Whitman County, special refer- 
ence will be made to the problems of the 
wheatgrower in this letter. 

In determining the importance of a pros- 
perous agriculture to a sound total economy, 
the following points should be considered: 
People employed in agriculture include more 
than just those who farm the land and 
produce the livestock. It includes, also, those 
who work in the mines, the factories, and 
the wholesale and retail stores concerned 
with the manufacture and distributicn of. 
equipment used by farmers. It includes 
those working in the building and operation 
of rolling stock necessary to get needed equip- 
ment and supplies to the farmer and the 
commodities he produces to the consumer. 
It includes the large group of workers em- 
ployed in the processing of agricultural 
commodities for the consumer trade. It in- 
cludes those workers who produce and dis- 
tribute fertilizers, insecticides, and herbicides 
used in agriculture. Agriculture also uses 


„large amounts of gas, oil, and electricity. 


There are many others whose jobs are 
stimulated by the needs of agriculture. Total 
population involved in all forms of agri- 
culture has been estimated. at 35 million 
people in the United. 

The many taxes from income tax to prop- 
erty tax paid by all agriculture is a sizable 
part of the country’s total. tax take. In a 
county like Whitman County agriculture is 
the source, directly and indirectly, for about 
all the tax money. 

Extended periods of low income to agri- 
culture have. always resulted in increased 
unemployment. The farmer with little or no 
net returns from his work is like the laborer 
without a jab—he has very little with which 
to purchase even the bare necessities. As 
large segments of agriculture and labor lose 


‘ 
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purchasing power, additional unemployment 

develops and supluses pile up not only in 

farm commodities but in all branches of 

trade, These surpluses are not caused by 

overproduction but, instead, by a lack of 

sna power by large groups of our popula- 
on. 

In general, farming is a business. It re- 
quires the planning and work of not only 
the farmer alone, but also the planning and 
the work of the farmer’s family. The fact 
that farming is still largely a family business 
in this country is one of the big factors up- 
holding our fine democracy. 

How big is a farm business in Whitman 
County? The average farm unit in the 
county at present contains about 580 acres 
of cultivated land. The 240 acre farm (one 
of the smaller family-sized farms) has a 
market value on land and buildings of about 
$60,000. Sales have been made at higher 
values. Necessary farm equipment to operate 
this farm would, at the present time, cost over 
$20,000. Many farms of this size would re- 
quire over $25,000 to replace the farming 
equipment they now have. 

The farm with 1,000 acres of cultivated 
land would have a value on land and build- 
ings of about $250,000. Necessary farm 
equipment to operate this would cost at this 
time about $40,000 to $45;000. So most of 
our farms represent sizable businesses. 

Very few farms have been purchased at 
the above values and paid for unless the 
purchaser had supplemental income to that 
derived from acreage purchased. Most of the 
equipment, on a large majority of our farms, 
was paid for during years of unrestricted 
productions and high supports on grain 
crops. 

Another factor that is very important in 
modern day farming and especially so in 
commercial wheat production is the neces- 
sary daily cash outlay. I am referring to 
gasoline, diesel oil, and electricity. During 
the days of horse and mule power, the power 
fuel (hay and grain for feed) was grown and 
stored on the farm for the following years’ 
operation. During the base period for the 
old parity formula (1909 to 1914) the aver- 
age price for wheat was about 88 cents per 
bushel. All the farming was powered by 
horses or mules during that time. Usually 
the horses and mules were also raised on 
the farm. At that time, the cost of the 
farm equipment on the 240 acre farm did 
not exceed $2,500 to $3,000 and day by day 
cash costs for operations were very low. 

Because of vastly improved farm equip- 
ment, of superior varieties of crops, of better 
cultural practices, of crop rotations and use 
of fertilizer, per acre yields have increased. 
Much of this increase per acre yield has 
come in the last 10 years, but the increase 
in per acre yield has not kept pace with in- 
creased costs of operation during the last 
10 years, l 
. During the years of what.is now called the 
high Government supports on grain crops 
many farmers in Whitman County improved 

\their home and farm buildings, bought new 
farm. equipment, and laid aside a little re- 
serve. Also during that time they paid the 
largest Federal income tax that they had ever 
paid. Their local taxes were paid on time, 
They were fairly prosperous as were operators 
of other types of business and surely this 
prosperity of agriculture made its contribu- 
tion to the general prosperity of the country. 
No doubt, it made jobs for millions of workers 
throughout the United States. It has been 
said that the high supports on wheat in- 
creased the Federal income tax paid by our 
wheat farmers more than the cost of the 
Support program to those same farmers. 

- While I have no way to prove the above 
statement, I am familiar with some farmers’ 
tax statements for 1955 as compared with 
those of 1954 and 1952. In the. general 
downward trend of 1955 statements I can 
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gee some evidence of the lower prices on 
livestock and the lower supports on wheat 
and barley. 

If the costs of producing crops were going 
down, prices received by farmers could go 
down on the same scale without much dam- 
age. But with costs still going up, even a 
little reduction in prices received will be 
quickly reflected in the general economy of 
every farming community. Of course, the 
necessary acreage reduction program on 
wheat reduces the bushel output per farm 
at the same time. 

Compliance with the wheat acreage allot- 
ment program in Whitman County has been 
near 100 percent during the period of high 
supports on wheat. Will that high percent- 
age of compliance continue under a program 
that will bring lower and lower prices for 
wheat? I don’t think it. will... Production 
from the farm at a price is the only way to 
farm income. Volume of production can be 
cut if price received is sufficient to pay cost 
and keep the land and equipment in a good 
state of repair. Price received can be cut 
if volume can be held up to pay costs and 
keep the plant in good working condition. 
But, any program that cuts volume of pro- 
duction and price per unit (bushel) at the 
same time and also while costs of production 
are holding or still rising will accomplish 
only one thing: It will create an agricul- 
tural condition similar to the one that exist- 
ed during the early 1930’s. $ 

What does the Whitman County wheat 
grower think of the proposed soil bank pro- 
gram? Will he cooperate with it as he has 
with the allotment program to date? Of 
course, those two questions can only be an- 
swered by speculation at this time. The 
farmer appreciates the surplus wheat. prob- 
lem and will be inclined to want to cooper- 
ate with any program or programs that work 
toward some reduction in that surplus. The 
real question will be whether he feels he 
can cooperate with the new program. Pos- 
sible costs of his production and upkeep are 
going to be uppermost in his mind. If any 
additional cut is made in his 1956 wheat 
acreage, it will be because the payment per 
acre is sufficiently high to approach the ex- 
pected income he would receive by harvest- 
ing the wheat. 

The second phase of the soil bank pro- 
gram which contemplates annual rent pay- 
ments from the Government for acreage re- 
tired from crops and seeded to a conserva- 
tion crop has merit. But, again, its accept- 


ance by wheat farmers will depend upon the - 


amount that can be paid per acre. If the 
per acre payment (rent) is relatively small, 
only the least productive parts of fields will 
be turned to the program. Reduction in 
total bushels produced would not be great. 

Wheat farmers in the county are now 
greatly concerned about the. possibility of 
rapidly reducing returns from their labors, 
They are anxious to get an improvement in 
methods of establishing wheat bases on the 
separate farms. A recent mass meeting 
called to discuss the present procedure for 
determining wheat bases and recommend- 
ing improvements voted about 85 percent 
in favor of 90 percent of parity support on 
wheat. 

It appears that the higher support would 
Justify more cooperation with the soil bank 
program than would the lower supports. 
Our farmers desire to get at least sufficient 
income from their farms to continue to pay 
taxes and operation costs and to keep their 
plants in good repair. Programs that prom- 
ise such returns on the basic average crops 
will receive their cooperation. 

Perhaps you will be surprised to receive 
such a long and detailed letter from me, but 
I am much concerned and have given this 
problem much thought, and have taken con- 
siderable time to get all the facts. 
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Hoping that after you have read this let- 
ter you will be sympathetic with the prob- 
lems of the wheat farmer and be in a posi- 
tion to get results, I remain, . 

Sincerely yours, 
E. C. HUNTLEY, 
Chairman, State Highway Commission. 


Problem of Segregation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include the following state- 
ment of David J. McDonald, president of 
the United Steelworkers of America, 
AFL-CIO, before the 19th annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Union Council, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Thursday, March 15, 
1956: 


‘Mr. President, secretary-treasurer, fellow 
delegates and friends; I want to talk to you, 
you people of Pennsylvania who are not par- 
ticularly bothered as yet by this problem: 
I want to talk to you about the problem 
of segregation. 

The newspapers are filled with stories con- 
cerning the problems of segregation in the 
school system of America. And I have been 
traveling around the country recently, and 
I have been in several parts of the Deep 
South in recent weeks, and I have talked 
to leaders òf labor, leaders of Government, 
and leaders of industry. I have tried to ex- 
press the views of the organized labor move- 
ment on this subject, and I have listened 
to the views of industry, and the views of 
politicians. In addition thereto, just as re- 
cently as last night, I was talking with a 
businessman who said to me that he is very 
concerned about this problem. Many people 
are becoming considerably apprehensive 
-about the future of our country. Men of 
good will and common sense are giving seri- 
ous heed to finding ways and means to elim- 
inate this dissension and to enable America 
to really hold up her head in the ranks of 
free nations in regard to the question of a 
man’s color. 

I view what is going on today—the rise 
of these so-called citizens councils, and the 
general attitude being expressed by, yes, 
millions of people in our country—I regard 
this as the most serious challenge to the 
American democracy in the past 100 years. 

If one were just to read his history books 
of a century ago describing life in our land 
then, he would say to himself: This sounds 
like 1856, not 1956. I have taken occasion 
too, to review the history of those troubled 
days of a hundred years ago. I do not fear 
that men will be so foolish as to carry this 
thing on to the stage which we reached in 
1861. No, I do not fear that. But I do fear 
that some stupid people may try to take us 
down that road and rather than find a solu- 
tion to these problems of segregation, will 
create greater and more serious problems 
which will set back this battle for democ- 
racy for all of our people by several more 
generations. 

You know, this is a rather strange thing 
about which I speak—segregation in the Deep 
South. I feel lots of times it disappears when 
a man enters a factory. Segregation may 
exist in classrooms, hotels, places of public 
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assembly, but when a man goes into a mill 
or a factory and he becomes part of a working 
machine, all color seems suddenly to drain 
from his body and he just becomes a man. 

Let me attempt to illustrate what I mean 
by this statement. I would like to describe 
an industrial operation which I witnessed 
with my own eyes, and which told a tre- 
mendous story to me, and I hope I get my 
point over to you. 

I was in a room where a certain type of 
metal was being melted and poured from @ 
ladle into pigs—iron pigs—and the operation 
went something like this. There was a man 
operating a ladle crane. The crane operator 
was a white man. When he got the ladle 
over the bed of pigs, another white man, @ 
fellow about 50 years of age, a big powerful 
man stripped to the waist, reached up and 
took hold of a handle on the ladle and tilted 
it to pour the metal into the pigs. Working 
with him was a big brawny young Negro, 4 
fellow perhaps 27 or 28 years of age, and 
he, too, was stripped to the waist, because it 
was very hot. This Negro was an assistant or 
a helper to the pourer. It was his job to take 
a long sCraper and scrape the scum off the 
top of the metal and let it fall down into & 
pit. 

There was a fourth,man working in that 
particular room. He was relining another 
ladle over at the side, and he, too, was & 
Negro. So this was the scene: Two white 
men and two Negroes involved in an indus- 
trial operation. They were pouring metal in 
order that this metal might be sold on the 
American market, and be manufactured into 
useful goods. 

Now, as this huge white man, I am talking 
about, pulled down on the lever, naturally, 
as more and more of the metal flowed out, it 
became more difficult for him to pull down 
on the lever. So the next thing you know, 
saw his assistant, this Negro, giving him & 
hand—helping him to pull down the lever. 
And before very long, the craneman was down 
out of his crane, and this other man who was 
relining the spare ladle joined the other 
three. Some of them brought out a piece of 
2 x 4 wood which was shoved into the loop 
on the edge of this handle, and before you 
knew it, the four of them were pulling On 
the 2 x 4, in order to do what? In order tO 
get the last drop of metal out of the ladle 50 
that it could go to market. 

What did we see there? Was there segrega- 
tion? Oh, no. These were 4 men, 4 masses 
of muscle all engaged in 1 operation, and the 
sweat of the white man was streaming upon 
the sweat of the black man, and the sweat 0 
the black man was streaming upon the body 
of the white man. They were an inter- 
mingled mass of humanity engaged in an in- . 
dustrial operation. Did some foreman walk 
up and say, “Separate”? Did some superin- 
tendent say, “You cannot do this”? Rather 
to the contrary, this was their job to do to 
produce goods for America, and they were do- 
ing it, and they thought nothing of it. One 
didn’t push the other and say, “Get away 
from me.” Rather they cooperated. 


Now, what do I mean when I tell you this 


' story? I mean simply this: The factories of 


America can certainly be made the class- 
rooms of democracy in America if péople will 
go about it in the right way. 

The minute the whistle blew these men 
separated and went their separate ways. 
Some went to one part of the community 
and some went to another part of the com- 
munity. Some rode the front of the buses 
and some rode the rear of the buses. The 
children of some of them were sent to one 
school and the children of others were sent 
to another school. 

There are great organizations in our coun- 
try which are constantly preaching the ide@ 
of democracy, some I fear preaching the ide@ 
of democracy without a full realization of 
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epi we really mean by democracy in our 
d. 


When I say that the factories can be made 
the classrooms of democracy of America I 
call upon such organizations as the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce to speak out 
“truly as believers in American democracy, to 
Speak out on this subject, and to help to pro- 
Vide ways and means to eliminate this threat 
to the American way of life. 

We of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
have certainly done our jobs. It is true that 
there are still a few members of our organi- 
Zation who do not recognize the modern-day 
world, but they are mighty few. 

In the United Steelworkers of America 
there is no discrimination. There is no seg- 
Tegation. There are no Jim Crow locals. 

ere are no Jim Crow lines of progression, 
even in the South. If there are I have never 
heard of any, because we faced up to our 
responsibilities and we recognized the basic 
Creed of our land that all men are created 
equal. 

What can be done about this in a prac- 
tical sense? I have already said the NAM 
and the chamber of commerce could do 
Something aboutit. What can be done about 

is by management? In our land it is im- 
Possible to separate economics from politics 
or politics from economics. We know that. 

Many of our great universities there are 
Schools of economic and political science. 

Ousands of young men and women study 
these sciences each year. There is no real 
Separation of the two. 

I have a suggestion to make which I 

lieve is practical. 

Many of us here come from small towns 
and we know that in many instances the 
8eneral manager of a plant in such a small 
town is the most important citizen in that 

. In many instances his importance 
even transcends that of the mayor of the 
Community. In many instances every word 
he utters is needed by the commun- 
ity. In the southern part of our country 
is even more true. The man who lives 
in the house on the top of the hill is a man 
Of extreme importance and his word, par- 

Ularly in the nonunion towns, is law. The 
Political leaders bow to his will and they 
Shudder at his anger. In places where the 
Community workers are members of unions, 
the situation is not quite the same as it is 

nonunion towns, but nevertheless the fac- 


Manager is a man of great importance. - 


tis a factory manager? He is an em- 
Ployee, the same as the most humble wheel- 
Ow pusher or machinist or typist or 
Chemist is an employee. He too must take 
Orders, Take orders from whom? From 
Pside management and from the owners 
Of the operation. 

t is my suggestion? Topside manage- 
ment of American industry, such as the steel 
t dustry and the textile industry, the furni- 

ure manufacturing industry and the lumber 
ony and the chemical industry, all of 
: ich are great entities in the southern part 
Our land, is usually composed of men from 
i © northern part of our country. I call 
DEON them to institute a system of education 
eE their plant managers in the south- 
At es Part of our land. This is an obligation 
Insmerican industry. I call upon them,to 
lea utute a system of education whereby these 
ders of economic and ofttimes of political 
Ought in the South can raise their voices 
a plea for the continuance and advance- 
rea of our system of American democracy 
Whi forthwith put a stop to the sort of thing 
ohh confronts us today, the sort of thing 
= ch has caused over 100 Members of Con- 
rire to affix their signatures to a document 
ying the edicts of the Supreme Court of 

t United States. 
t is not alone labor’s role and it is not 


Alone the role of the Republican Party and 
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the northern Democrats to uphold this edict 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the subject of segregation. It is also the 
responsibility of American industrial man- 
agement to speak out affirmatively on this 
and to do something about it, and here is 
a practical way to do it. 

We must wipe out the Mason-Dixon line 
in American culture. We must do it. 

I hope my few words will fall upon some 
fertile ground. I hope that there will be 
some leaders of American management who 
will heed these words and will forthwith 
tell their leaders in the South that they must 
help to revise the type of thinking which 
is going on in the minds of so many people 


down there today. Economics and politics . 


in our country are inseparable. Let those 
who speak out in behalf of American de=- 
mocracy do something about it. Let those 
who constantly berate the activities of the 
Communists, both here and abroad, do some- 
thing about this subject. 

When we of organized labor berate the ac- 
tivities of communism both here and abroad 
we do something about it, so let these asso- 
ciations of businessmen do something about 
it. Let them help us to restore America to 
a position of outstanding leadership in the 
minds of all the people of the world. Let 
them remember that the vast majority of 
people in this world are men whose skin is 
not colored white, and let them help us to 
bring a realization of this fact to the un- 
thinking who unwittingly would destroy us 
because of some simply stupid ideas which 
are inbred in them, 

Prejudice is not something which is nat- 
uralinaman. Prejudice is something which 
is imbued into the minds of children by peo- 
ple who have grown to hate other people, 
and usually without good cause. 

The Supreme Court was right in its de- 
cision. The Supreme Court of the United 
States must be upheld, or God help our land. 


The Chiropractic Profession Sponsors 
Correct Posture Week, May 1-7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


~ OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
general health of all our citizens in 
America is of increasing importance, not 
only in Congress but throughout the Na- 
tion. For that reason, may I call the 
attention of my colleagues to a very fine 
contribution to our national héalth 
which has been made by the chiropractic 
profession of America. 

Correct Posture Week, May 1 to 7, is 
being observed all over the United States. 
Many of the governors of our great 
States and mayors of our metropolitan 
centers have issued special proclama- 
tions for this observance. In many 
schools, both public and private,.special 
attention will be given during the week 
to the posture of schoolchildren by the 
Nation’s teachers. 

Correct Posture Week, May 1 to 7, is 
sponsored as a public service by the 
chiropractic profession of America and 
has been for many years past. 

This sponsorship is particularly ap- 
propriate because doctors of chiropractic 
are particularly and acutely aware of the 
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damage done to the human body by bad 
posture habits. 

They long have preached to the Amer- 
ican people that millions of dollars in 
expenditures for health could be saved 
by better posture—better posture taught 
to children in their formative years and 
better posture practiced by adults. 

Under leave, I am inserting at this 
point in the Recor a.statement prepared 
by Dr. F. Lorne Wheaton, of New Haven, 
Conn., who is publicity chairman of the 
chiropractice public-relations conference 
committee. The text follows: 

STATEMENT By Dr. F. L. WHEATON 

A great contribution to the health and 
welfare of the Nation is being made by the 
chiropractors of America in improving the 
posture and thus increasing the efficiency 
of allour workers. Poor posture is expensive, 
and poor posture habits are responsible not 
only for many days of lost time but for poor 
response to job needs and eventually for a 
shortened life of top efficiency. 

To aid this posture improvement is the 
sole aim of the chiropractic profession when 
it annually sponsors Correct Posture Week, 
May 1-7. 

This is the time when chiropractors use 
every means of publicity to draw public at- 
tention to this primary aim of chiropractic. 
They believe, preach, and practice that cor- 
rect posture will promote better health and 
appearance. 

In that belief we are in complete agree- 
ment with every branch of the healing arts, 
and we are sincere in our constant efforts 
to cooperate with all Americans in improving 
the standards of our national health. 

It is encouraging to note that many agen- 
cies of our Federal Government have been in 
the vanguard of those advocating correct 
posture as a definite aid toward sound health 
and long life. 4 

These include, among others, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor; the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; and the 
White House Conference on Child Health. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The White House Conference on Child 
Health, as early as 1930, recognized the im- 
portance of body mechanics in relation to 
health, as noted by the following quotations 
from its report: 

“The part played by body mechanics, or 
‘posture’ as it is generally termed, in the 
health and well-being of the child, is another 
subject receiving more and more attention. 

“While the majority of medical schools give 
instruction on this subject, it is usually 
scanty or incidental and very inadequate. 
Definite information on the prevalence of 
bad body mechanics, its recognition as a 
casual factor in disturbances of health, and 
the methods of satisfactory treatment are 
needed. 

“The idea that correct posture contributes 
to good health is based on the mechanics of 
the human body and is as sound as any prin- 
ciple that operates anywhere in the field of 
mechanics. The idea is gaining ground more 
rapidly now than ever before. And when it 
is finally accepted for its true worth by the 
whole populace, there will be a vast improve- 
ment in the health and vitality of men, 
women, and children, everywhere.” 


CHIROPRACTORS PLAY DECISIVE ROLE 


The problem of poor posture and the low 
efficiency of workers which it brings on can 
be approached in two ways. 

The first is a long, careful, and well- 
planned program to teach Americans how to 
walk and stand and sit in ways which will 
promote health and efficiency. We have such 
an educational program under way, and it is 
having its effect. 
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However, that takes time. Meanwhile, 
many faults can be helped by direct 
treatment, or the bad effects can be modified 
or eliminated. 

In both individual doctors of 
chiropractic can play a decisive and impor- 
tant role. 

They can continue to carry out the pro- 
gram of education. They can explain to 
their patients how to walk, stand, sit, and 
lie for the best effects on health. They can 
give their patients the publications of the 
subject and win the patient’s cooperation. 

They can also continue to relieve the bad 
results of poor posture by correcting the 
misalignments of the spine. Workers who 
have to work in strained positions should 
go regularly to doctors of chiropractic for 
adjustment to ward off serious bad effects. It 
is well to remember that we are as old as our 
backs. 

OFFICIALS ENDORSE POSTURE WEEK 


Rea the importance of Correct Pos- 
ture Week, it is interesting to note that with- 
out the wholehearted cooperation of the 
American people, it would be & meaningless 

ase 


It is the wonderful assistance of school 
teachers and school authorities, of State 
legislatures, of governors and mayors, of 
Members of the United States Congress, and 
of the people themselves that has made Cor- 
rect Posture Week an increasingly important 
observance in the United States. 

The active members of the chiropractic 
profession lead in observance of Correct 
Posture Week, because the science of chi- 
ropractic is dedicated to the elimination of 
postural faults which rob human beings of 
the health they should have. 

SECOND LARGEST HEALING PROFESSION 


Chiropractic, as an organized professional 
body, is 61 years old, and now ranks as the 
second largest healing profession, 

Licensed by law in 44 States, District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
5 Provinces of Canada, there are some 25,000 
chiropractors in the United States (against 
a population of 165 million) and 1,030 in 
Canada (against a population of 15 million). 

Chiropractic is an established but grow- 
ing and dynamic profession, which has 
adopted high professional standards and 
ethics and is officially recognized as 1 of the 
4 major healing professions in America by 
the Executive Office of the President of the 
United States, Budget Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

FOUR-YEAR COURSE IS EDUCATION STANDARD 


Chiropractic colleges are required to give 
4,000 academic hours in a standard 4-year 
course to obtain appoved ratings from the 
accrediting committee. 

The curriculum and hours of study par- 
allel the minimum requirements of the 
American Medical Association for class A 
schools. Up to 2 years of preprofessional 
(college) education is required by State 
chiropractic laws of licensure. A large per- 
centage of students entering approved chi- 
ropractic colleges today have college degrees. 


A SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION 


This brief listing of professional training 
is encouraging, when we are told that one- 
half of all adults suffer from poor posture 
with resulting bad effectson health efficiency. 
The chiropractic profession has made ex- 
haustive studies which showed that 53 per- 
cent of adults and 76 percent of our chil- 
dren suffer from the effects of poor posture. 
+ We may well conclude, then, that Correct 
Posture Week as sponsored by the chiro- 
practic profession of America is a significant 
contribution to national health and welfare. 
Active participation by everybody in ob- 
servance of Correct Posture Week can bring 
many health benefits to the people of 
America. 
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Is TV Making Beer Drinkers of Our 
Children? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recor, I now wish to insert an arti- 
cle which appears in the April issue of 
Home Life, which is a Christian family 
magazine and has a nationwide circula- 
tion, written by C. Aubrey Hearn and en- 
titled “Is TV Making Beer Drinkers of 
Our Children?” ‘The article is as fol- 
lows: 


What effect do television’s beer commer- 
cials have on children? Many thoughtful 
parents are asking that question today. 

Several interesting incidents were brought 
out in the hearings in Washington on the 
Bryson and Langer bills, which sought to 
prohibit liquor advertising in interstate com- 
merce. 

A 6-year-old bought a carton of beer at 
the grocery store with his own money, took 
it home, and put it in the refrigerator. Ques- 
tioned by his mother, he said that he had 
seen beer on television and it looked so good 
he wanted his parents to have some. 

The father of a 4-year-old asked his 
daughter at the dinner table if she wanted 
some milk, and her shocked parents heard 
this answer: “No; I’d rather have some of 
that beer that made Milwaukee famous.” 
She had been watching a television program, 
of course. 

A father took his 10-year-old son to a base- 
ball game and bought him a soft drink. 
After asking, “Daddy, what will you have?’ 
the boy handed the soft drink back to his 
father and said, “Make mine Pabst Blue 
Ribbon.” 

The 13-year-old daughter of a United 
States Senator told her father that she felt 
they ought to have beer in the house because 
everyone else had it and if you didn’t have 
it you were old fashioned. 


A COMMERCIAL COMES HOME 


The radio announcer of £ well-known beer- 
sponsored program tells of his 4-year-old son 
kneeling beside his bed for his prayers be- 
fore retiring. “Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
he began, and continued to the end. Then as 
his father listened to the closing “Amen,” 
the youngster added, “This was brought to 
you through the courtesy of the Fort Pitt 
Brewing Co.” 

Twin 3-year-old boys entertained the pas- 
sengers on an Oklahoma City bus by singing 
the popular beer jingles of the day that were 
being heard over radio and television. 

Incidents like these help explain why beer 
sales in food stores last year topped all soft 
drink sales 5 to 1. The attorney for the 
United States Brewers Foundation said, “Beer 
is served in the homes of more than two- 
thirds of the 40 million families in the United 
States.” 

The Association for Childhood Education 
in its bulletin Children and TV answered the 
question, “Do children recall the products 
advertised?” as follows: “The most recent 
study was made by asking 400 children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 12 to list as many 
products advertised on television as they 
could remember. Time was called in 15 min- 
utes and many remonstrated, saying that 
they knew at least twice as many as they had 
written. The average number listed by the 
youngest children was 20 and the 1l-year- 
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olds about 50. The total number of products 
was 597. One detergent, unlikely to be used 
by children, was mentioned 110 times. Fif- 
teen brands of beer and 13 trade names of 
cigarettes were given, some of them being 
mentioned 50 times or more. Next in rank 
were drugs, cosmetics, and automobiles. 
Candy and desserts, also advertised on chil- 
dren’s programs, were far down the list, and 
milk was near the bottom.” 

Parents are watching with growing con- 
cern the tendency of brewers to sponsor ath- 
letic events. The attorney for the brewers 
boasted, “The broadcasts and telecasts of 
most major and minor league baseball games 
are today being sponsored by brewers. * * * 
Indeed, the brewers are rendering a great 
public service in bringing to the American 
people broadcasts and telecasts of baseball, 
professional football, boxing, basketball, 
hockey, and other sports events, and in pro- 
viding educational and entertainment pro- 
grams.” 

A BOY WANTS TO KNOW 


JoHN V. BEAMER, a Member of the House of 
Representatives from Indiana, received the 
following letter: 

“Dear Mr. BEAMER: My name is David 
Rushton. I am 9 years old. I am pretty 
young, but still I’m old enough to know 
what alcohol can do toa man. I watch tele- 
vision a lot and I don’t see why about all the 
good television programs are presented by 
beer. So I wish. that there wouldn’t be sọ 
much beer advertisement. ‘There are a lot 
of good things to advertise that are good for 
people. 

“Sincerely, 
“Davin RUSHTON.” 

In his reply to David, Congressman BEA- 
MER said, “I want to thank you and compli- 
ment you on this very excellent letter, and 
I hope that the results for which you 59 
justly ask will be accomplished.” 

In commenting on this letter, Representa- 
tive James C. Davis, of Georgia, observed 
that the good programs seem to be sponsored 
by beer and cigarettes. The National Grange 
has accused the television industry of put- 
ting an unwanted barroom in every living 
room. Many parents have made the same 
observation and are wondering what can be 
done about it. 

Apprehensive parents, disappointed over 
the failure of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate to report on the Bryson an 
Langer bills, are rightfully insisting that 
something be done about the sickening, in- 
sidious, and vicious beer propaganda ema- 
nating from the radio and television stations. 
- Beer-sponsored programs may be boycotted 
by the family. Objection may be expected 
from the children, even after proper explana- 
tions are made, but if enough Christian 
families adopt this course, and let their ob- 
jections be known by personal letters, some 
changes will be made. Of course spot beer 
telecasts often come on at unexpected mO- 
ments and these present a problem. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


Objections to beer advertising on tele- 
vision should be made by personal letter 
to: (1) the United States Brewers Founda- 
tion, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New 
York, (2) the company sponsoring the pro- 
gram, and (3) the station on which the pro- 
gram appears. In all cases reasons should be 
given. 

A partial solution was furnished by the 
Long Run Baptist Association, of Louisville 
Ky. Tired of baseball broadcasts in Louis- 
ville being sponsored by brewers, the Long 
Run Association decided to buy the time- 
They handed the radio station a check for 
the season’s baseball broadcasts. Listeners 
heard suggestions about churchgoing, the 
value of prayer, and other worthwhile activ- 
ities instead of beer commercials, The proj- 
ect was so successful that at the end of the 
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Season the station decided to drop all beer 
advertising. 
A seminary professor, testifying for the 
bill, pointed out that children are 
Not able to discriminate critically between 
truths and half-truths, between the obvious 
and the hidden. Declared he, “At least in 
all fairness the liquor industry ought to be 
required to show the alcoholic as well as the 
glamor girl, the crumpled body of the mother 
On the highway as well as the man of dis- 
ction, the dirty, hungry, neglected chil- 
dren as well as the bubbling glass.” 
Since the liquor industry is not likely to 
this, it must be done by Christian par- 
ents who want their children to avoid alco- 
l. They must teach their children that 
l contains alcohol, that it is drunk main- 
Y because of its alcoholic content, that 
People get drunk on beer, that beer is mainly 
responsible for the multiplication of liquor 
Outlets, that many alcoholics began drinking 
—— beer and progressed to stronger alco- 
Clic beverages, and many other facts that 
are never seen in beer advertisements. 


THE FAMILY FIGHTS BACK 


Christian families may “buy dry and say 
Why”—that is, patronize only grocery stores, 
urants, and other businesses that do not 
ney beer. The supermarket which sells beer 
gone responsible than the beer tavern for 
€ increasing use of beer in homes. Christ- 
Parents could by their judicious patron- 
age of nonalcoholic places of business put 
a stop to some of the beer selling. 
ann best solution is the increasing devo- 
on of the members of the family to the 
ciples of the Bible, to purposeful activ- 
in the various meetings and organiza- 
ms of the church, and to the projection of 
ideals in everyday living. For it is 
to Ptiness of spiritual life that leads people 
drink, and it is dedication to Christ who 
Bives the abundant life that not only makes 
Cohol unnecessary but also fills the Christ- 
with loathing for it. 


Thirty-eishth Anniversary of Independ- 


ence of Byelorussia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


anaes KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in our 
ncern over the fate of the countries 
Ch have come under the tyrannical 

of W tion of Soviet Russia since the end 
look orld War II, we often tend to over- 
tho those groups which have for many 
th re years been subjected to the rule of 
e despots in the Kremlin. March 25 
ked a significant day for one of these 


` 8roy S 
thas the Byelorussians or White 


€nians, 

over 8roup, which is now spread out 
the the face of several countries behind 
Iron Curtain, is estimated to num- 
about 15 million, making them the 

of ine gest group in the European p 
and e Soviet Union after the Russians 

Ukranians. 

Despite strong nationalistic feelings 
a Toughout their history, the Byelorus- 
People have, with a single exception, 
oth prevented by geographical and 
er reasons from gaining their inde- 
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pendence. The one exception came for a 
short period in 1918. At that time vari- 
ous groups within the Byelorussian peo- 
ple united their forces to form the Great 


- National All Byelorussian Congress. The 


congress organized a group called the 
Rada, and it was this group which on 
March 25, 1918 proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Byelorussia. 

The new government set to work 
quickly to expand its activities in all 
fields of national life. Significant 
achievements were recorded in the fields 
of education, culture, and social protec- 
tion. Diplomatic recognition was se- 
cured from a number of countries. 

With the withdrawal of the German 
armies in November 1918, however, came 
the advance of the Russians into the new 
Republic. Unfortunately, the Byelorus- 
sians had not been able to build up their 
armed forces and they were soon overrun 
by the Red Army. 

Since that time the Byelorussian peo- 
ple have been under the domination of 
the men from Moscow. But the people 
of this brave land have never knuckled 
down to the Communist government and 
have continued to work for their free- 
dom. The dynamic growth of the na- 
tional political consciousness of the Bye- 
lorussian people has caused the Russians 
to take sereve retalitory steps. A policy 
of calculated and open terror has been 
pursued. Mass arrests and deporta- 
tions, deliberate murders, public hang- 
ings, and rigid systems of control have 
been the order of the day. Millions have 
perished under this regime. 

The Reds have not limited themselves 
solely to physical anihilation of the peo- 
ple. They have also tried to liquidate 
the cultural achievements of Byelorus- 
sians as well. To this end they have re- 
moved from circulation and destroyed 
patriotic works and publications and 
have pushed vigorously a campaign of 
Russification in the schools of the land. 
The churches have been severely perse- 
cuted. It has been, truly, a campaign of 
cultural genocide. 

All of these reprisals, rather than 
crushing the spirit of the people, have 
served to increase their efforts for na- 
tional liberation. Over the years there 
have been armed revolts and constant 
passive resistance to the rulers in the 
Kremlin. We hear reports that there 
are numerous underground, patriotic 
organizations at work today in the 
country. 5 

Mr. Speaker, the citizens of this brave 
land have never accepted the domination 
of the Communists and have continued 
to work and hope for the day when free- 
dom will again be theirs. We must sus- 
tain them in their endeavors. By ob- 
serving, as we did Sunday, the occasion 
of their declaration of independence, we 
give encouragement to the people of Bye- 
lorussia and let them know that we are 
supporting their never-ending struggle 
for independence, 

Let us continue these observances in 
the hope that some day soon the Byelo- 
russian people—who have suffered so 
very long under the heavy yoke of Com- 
munist rule—will rejoin the ranks of the 
freemen of the world. 
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New Facts on Small Tracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLIFTON (CLIFF) YOUNG 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the most gratifying experience I have 
had as Representative of the State of 
Nevada has been to see the approval of a 
bold and effective new small-tract pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the people of 
the Las Vegas area. 

To my mind, this recognition of a 
problem that had touched nearly every 
family in southern Nevada and the 
forthright action taken to solve that 
problem constitutes a vivid example of 
the strength and wisdom of our demo- 
cratic system. 

Those who secured the direct-purchase 
small-tract program for Clark County 
have made an outstanding contribution 
to the continuing development of the 
southern Nevada area. 

I would like to give particular praise 
to the southern Nevada Home-Siters, 
Inc.—a grassroots organization of pri- 
vate citizens who provided inspiration, 
motivation, sound advice, and much- 
needed support and public education in 
the achievement of this happy end. 

To Edward Woozley, Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management; Harold 
Hochmuth, lands officer; E. R. Greenslet, 
State supervisor; and to the fine staffs of 
these excellent public officials, credit is 
more than due. 

The approximately 300 southern Ne- 
vada families who each month are now 
receiving title to their small-tract lands 
can especially appreciate the -long 
months of work involved in breaking the 
Nevada small-tract logjam. However, 
every citizen in southern Nevada will 
enjoy the resultant development of that 
area, and all of us can take pride in this 
satisfying governmental response to im- 
portant human requirements. 

I have found that the well-publicized 
new program has done much to halt the 
flow of inquiries received by my office 
from small-tract applicants. However, 
there are still many questions raised by 
Nevadans seeking to learn the deatails of 
the new small-tract program. 

I have just obtained from the director 
of the Bureau of Land Management an 
authoritative and up-to-date response to 
typical questions on the new small-tract 
program. 

I hope that the publication of this data 
will further serve the thousands of Ne- 
vadans anxiously awaiting the day they 
will receive their small-tract patents: 

1. What are the latest developments in the 
small tract program in Clark County? 

We believe we have arrived at some pretty 
sound workable rules for selling thé small 
tracts in Clark County. As you know the 
Bureau has worked closely with your of- 
fice, the Homesiters, and local officials and 
are ready to begin a speedup program. We 
are offering all small tract lessees and appli- 
cants an opportunity to purchase a small 
tract outright. 
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2. Will the lessees and applicants have to 
construct any improvements before they can 
make their purchase? 

No. 

8. What price will they have to pay for 
the tract? 

The price stated in the classification order 
covering their particular tract. 

4. Are these the original prices established 
for the tracts or have the lands been reap- 
praised? 

These are the original prices. 

5. Why did you decide to make this offer? 

Officials of Las Vegas and Clark County 
and groups of small tract lessees made vari- 
ous commitments to the Secretary to insure 
the orderly and proper development of the 
tracts. We prefer local control of com- 
munity development so long as the public 
interests are protected. The commitments 
made to the Secretary permit us to waive 
Federal controls in the case of Las Vegas. 

6. Are you notifying the lessees and appli- 
cants of their opporunitiy to purchase the 
lands? 

Yes. 

7. Are you following any particular plan in 
sending these notices? 

Yes. We have on hand almost 25,000 leases 
and applications. It is impossible for us to 
notify everybody at once especially since we 
want to tell them exactly how to proceed 
and how much money to send in. 

8. In what order are you sending out 
notices? 

First we notify those whose leases will ex- 
pire in the near future. We do this to help 
those who may have become careless about 
the expiration dates of their leases. 

9. Should holders of leases write to you 
about their leases? 

Only if their leases will expire in a month 
or two. Although we are trying to notify 
everybody, this is just a courtesy and we 
may have the wrong address or something 
else may be wrong. Nobody should allow 
his lease to expire without notifying us of 
his desire to purchase in advance of the 
expiration date. However, if his lease has 
a considerable period to run, he should wait 
until we notify him or until the lease has 
only a month or two to run. If we receive 
too much mail, we won't be able to get our 
notices out promptly. 

10. Who will be notified next? 

While we keep current with our notices 
to the lessees we mentioned, we are notifying 
all lessees of lands classified prior to Classifi- 
cation Order No. 95. Then we will work on 
Classification Order No. 95 and finally on 
Order No. 106. 

11. In other words, you will notify all 
lessees before you will notify people who have 
an application and not a lease. 

That is correct. The main reason for this 
is that we have to adjudicate the applica- 
tions in accordance with the law and regu- 
lations. This will.take some time. 

12. I understand that in this adjudication 
you will be faced with many problems. For 
example, what will you do if you have two or 
more applications for the same small tract? 

We will offer the tract to the first qualified 
applicant. We call the first qualified appli- 
cant the “senior applicant.” If the senior 
applicant buys the tract, we will hold the 
other applications until we adjudicate all 
senior applications. 

13. I believe you call these other applica- 
tions “junior applications.” What will you 
do about them? 

We will give junior applicants the oppor- 
tunity to purchase another tract which may 
be available. 

14, Will the tract you offer as a substitute 
be of the same size and price and in the same 
section as the tract applied for? 

We can’t guarantee that. Actually we 
could reject these applications outright but 
the Secretary wants us to do everything rea- 
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sonable to permit people to acquire a tract 
under their applications. We will be able 
to offer only those tracts which will be avail- 
able after satisfying all preference appli- 
cants. 

15. Should people who have applications 
but no leases write to you? 

It would be most helpful if they do not 
write. However, they are free to write and 
should if they have a special problem that 
needs consideration. 

16. Are the mining claim problems all 
solved? 

No, not at all. This is a time-consuming 
process and the contests and hearings have 
really just begun. We have no way of judg- 
ing when they will be completed. 

17. What will you do with applications in 
conflict with mining claims? 

Until the mining claims are finally ad- 
judicated, we can do nothing. If some or all> 
of the claims are declared invalid, we will 
then offer the small tract applicants an op- 
portunity to purchase their tracts. If some 
claims are found to be valid, we will offer 
the small tract applicants a substitute tract, 

18. How long will all this take? 

Except for the real difficult problems, such 
as conflicts with mining claims, we hope to 
have the bulk of the work completed within 
a year. 

19. You say that you will offer the appli- 
cants an opportunity to purchase’a tract. 
Is this the only choice they will have? 

No, they will have the choice of either pur- 
chasing the tract now or of accepting a 3-year 
lease. The lease will not contain any im- 
provement -requirements but will call for 
an annual rental. Applicants will save 
money if they buy now. However, if they 
want the lease while they’re making up their 
minds or saving the purchase money to- 
gether, they can choose to do so. If they 
take a least and hold it for 3 years, they will - 
generally have to pay 15 percent more than if 
they bought now. 

20. If they choose to take a least and want 
to purchase the lands during the first year 
of the lease, can they do so? Will they have 
to improve the lands? Will they lose the 
rental for the full 3 years? 


They will be able to purchase the lands ~ 


without making any improvements and 
without any reappraisals. They will also re- 
ceive credit for the rentals paid for each 
full year of the lease still to run after they 
make application to purchase. 

21. Quite a few people have already pur- 
chased tracts under the so-called four op- 
tions which we might call the construction 
option, reappraisal option, the well option, 
and the convenience-factor option. If any- 
one exercised the reappraisal or convenience- 
factor options, do they have any legal right 
for reimbursement if the amount they paid 
was higher than the original purchase price? 


No. Once the transaction is completed, 
we have no authority to change it if every- 
thing was done properly. 


22. If they have no legal right, do you 
think they have the right to equitable con- 
sideration? 

No; I do not see how that would be rea- 
sonable. The various options which were 
offered were offered as the result of local 
requests for help. The people claimed that 
they were having difficulty securing fi- 
nancing and gave other reasons for their 
requests. We tried to help them as much 
as we could. We clearly indicated that the 
alternatives were options. Everybody had 
the equal chance to live up to their original 
agreements to improve the lands or to choose 
one of the options. Some chose to improve 
their tracts, some chose one of the other 
options, and some even chose to surrender 
their leases. It was a matter of free choice. 
We assume that everybody exercised the op- 
tion that would be to his particular advan- 
tage. 
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23. You mentioned that some lessees sur- 
rendered their leases. Can they revive them 
now? 

No. That would interfere with the rights 
of other lessees and applicants and in any 
event we have no authority to revive them. 

24. Suppose someone exercised a reap- 
praisal or convenience-factor option but had 
not received patent when the new plan came 
along. Can he be reimbursed to any extent? 

Our lawyers are studying that question 
now, and I do not know what the answer 
will be. 3 

25. Would you hazard a guess? 

My guess is that we will not be able tO 
return any money because of the law gov- 
erning contracts. 

26. Can any new small tract applications 
be filed for lands in Clark County now? 

No; all Clark County is closed to small- 
tract application until further notice. we 
do not propose opening new lands until we 
can issue patents for a substantial portion 
of pending leases and applications. We wi 
work closely with local officials and groups 
in planning future openings. Our present 
efforts are directed to getting the presently 
classified ldnds into private ownership 50 
that development may proceed. After that 
is done,’we will proceed with the considera- 
tion of the further needs of the community. 

27. Now for the 64-silver-dollar question- 
When can we expect to obtain a substantial 
flow of patents? That little piece of paper 
to which the small tracter can refer and say 
“This is my little piece of the great State 
of Nevada-on which I can plan my future. 

We are now issuing small-tract patents for 
Nevada at the rate of 200 a month. It i$ 
gaining momentum rapidly, and we antici- 
pate that perhaps 7,000 to 10,000 will Þe 
issued in the next 12 months. Of cours® 
that is assuming that the majority of the 
lessees and applicants will want to buy theif 
tracts at the earliest opportunity and not 
continue under the leasing system. 

28. What has been done with regard tO 
providing proper surveys so people who Te- 
ceive patents can be sure they are building 
their homes on the right tract? 

We have obtained additional field engi- 
neers and allotted additional funds fF 
cadastral surveys in the vicinity of Las Veg 
to facilitate the small-tract program. 
have an objective of resurvey of 50 sections 
for this fiscal year. Our regular field repor ts 
indicate that this work is proceeding satis- 
factorily. 


Mr. Taber Supported 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, ove! 
the years the Members of the Hous? 
realize perhaps more than anyone the 
great job that Jonn Taser has done for 
our country. We all respect him eve? 
though some disagree on occasions wi 
his position. 

It is especially pleasant for nis 
friends to find out how hizhly he stands 
even outside his own district. It is nic? 
to note that he is generally recognized 
as one of the outstanding Members of 
the House over the past 30 odd years and 
it is especially heartwarming to thos 
of us who have closely followed his wor 
to have him get this recognition. 
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I include an editorial from the Oswego 
Palladium-Times, of Oswego, N. Y., one 
of the leading papers of my district: 

Mr. TABER SUPPORTED 


Bernard J. Donoghue is an Auburn attor- 
ney who has taken upon himself the monu- 
mental task of running against Representa- 
tive Jonn Taser in the Republican primary 
in June. The 46-year-old congressional as- 
Pirant, in announcing his candidacy Monday, 
Said that he will advocate the establishment 
of a United States science academy, similar 
to the service schools, and that he would 
have it located at Sampson Air Force base, 
of course. He is also for 90 percent parity 
Supports on dairy products. 

Now we haye nothing against Mr. Dono- 
ghue, but on a more positive note, we have 
a lot of admiration for Mr. TABER. The latter 
has been in Washington since March 4, 1923, 
and has been a distinguished figure there 
ever since. 

Mr. Taser is a sincere conservative; a man 
who takes a dim view of much.of the so- 
called liberal legislation that is introduced 
by both parties these days. He opposes it 
when he feels that it represents a threat to 
our country as he knows it by leading to big 
government and incipient Socialism. He isa 
vigilant watchdog of the United States Treas- 
ury, and from his influential position on the 
House Appropriations Committee has pre- 
sided over the excision of many a question- 
able expenditure. Conversely, he has used 
his very considerable influence to secure 
appropriations that otherwise might have 
been lost when he was convinced of their 
worth. 

Mr. Taser, who will be 76 on May 5; has 
33 years of outstanding service behind him. 
He represents a school of legislators that is 
too fast vanishing from our halls of Govern- 
ment—the individualist and conservative. 
As such, he stands as a balance against too 
sharp swing toward the welfare state and the 
left. While we don't always share his appre- 
hension along those lines, we do admire his 
honesty, his convictions and his service and 
suggest to our Cayuga County neighbors and 
others of the 36th district that they would 
do well to continue him in office, 
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Argument For Interposition as Inherent 
Right of States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN. J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I hereby 
place in the Appendix of the RECORD the 
following article from the February 15, 
1956 issue of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, written by Mr. R. M. Ran- 
dolph, a student at Texas Christian 
University. I feel this article is one of 
the best written and clearest statements 
that I have read on the doctrine of inter- 
Position. I submit it for the considera- 
tion of all persons who believe in the 
principle of government under law in- 
stead of a government by men who sub- 
stitute their personal views for estab- 
lished law and precedent: 

ARGUMENT For INTERPOSITION AS INHERENT 
RIGHT OF STATES 
(By R. M. Randolph) 

(Enrror's Nore.—"Interposition,” a doc- 

trine little known to the United States in 
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the last century, is one of the legal weapons 
dusted off by some Southern States in their 
fight against the Supreme Court’s school de- 
segregation opinion of 1954, In essence, in- 
terposition is a challenge by a State or States 
of a Federal action deemed to be in viola- 
tion of the compact among the States.. The 
theory and basis of this doctrine is summed 
up in the following article by a TCU political 
science major from Houston, whose interest 
in it first was aroused 4 years ago by his 
study of the life of the South Carolina 
statesman, John C. Calhoun.) 

Interposition has been revived, to the con- 
fusion of most and the anger of many. 
What is interposition, and is it legal? - 

The first statement of doctrine was by the 
father of the State rights school, Thomas 
Jefferson, in the Kentucky resolutions of 
1798. These asserted the right of a State to 
interpose its sovereignty against the Federal 
Government's Alien and Sedition Acts. Due 
to a change of administrations and the re- 
peal of the acts, interposition was not neces- 
sary. 

During the War of 1812 the New England 
States adopted the reasoning of the Ken- 
tucky resolutions and threatened to secede. 
The end of the war made this unnecessary. 
In: 1831 Georgia defied the Supreme Court 
and executed an Indian freed by the Court, 
The doctrine in its purest form was given 
by John C. Calhoun in his South Carolina 
Exposition in 1828. The arguments for 
State rights and sovereignty advanced in 
this paper have formed the basis for the 
State rights school ever since. In 1832 South 
Carolina interposed against the tariffs of 
1828 and 1832. A substantially lower tariff 
was passed at the next session and the South 
Carolina ordinance was repealed. 


PERSONAL LIBERTY LAWS 


In the late 1850’s the abolitionists in many 
Northern States passed personal liberty laws, 
which interposed against the Supreme 
Court’s Dred Scott decision, giving slave 
owners the right to take their property with 
them into free States. In 1859 the Wiscon- 
sin Assembly, in an interposition action, 
used the same wording as the Kentucky 
Resolutions. Thus the doctrine has been 
applied more times by Northern than by 
Southern States. 

Is interposition legal? The basis of State 
rights theory is that of State sovereignty. 
What was the nature of the States previous 
to ratification of the Constitution? Of many 
indications of State sovereignty, the best is 
article II of the Articles of Confederation: 
“Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence * * * *’ Was the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution the act of a single 
sovereign, the people from New Hampshire to 
Georgia, or was it the act of 13 sovereigns? 

In the Constitutional Convention, in ac- 
cordance with international law, the States 
were equal and had but one vote each. The 
Constitution was ratified by a convention in 
each State, which drew from the sovereign, 
the people of that State. Ratification by 
such a convention bound only that State, 
not the whole binding the parts. If a State 
refused to ratify it, it was to become a foreign 
power to those that did. Thus the Consti- 
tution is a compact between sovereigns. 


CHANGED BY RATIFICATION? 


Did the ratification change the seat of sov- 
ereignty from the people of the several 
States to the people of the Union taken as a 
whole? One or the other must possess it, as 
sovereignty may not be divided, though soy- 
ereign powers, the exercise of sovereignty, 
may be both delegated and limited 
by the sovereign. Thus the States either 
lost their sovereignty or remained sovereign 
and delegates limited sovereign powers to the 
Federal Government. 

The answer must be found in the terms of 
the compact itself. In it, sovereignty is not 
renounced by the States, denied to the 
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States, or granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Nor does sovereignty change its seat 
through any inherent nature of the compact, 
for the Ninth Amendment says, “The enum- 
eration in the Constitution of certain rights, 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people.” 

Sovereignty is retained by the people of 
the separate States, since all the people on 
whom the compact is operative, having never 
formed a sovereign entity, cannot retain that 
which they never possessed, i. e., sovereignty. 
The 10th amendment states, “The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, or prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people.” Since sovereignty was not 
delegated to the Federal Government nor 
prohibited to the States, it is reserved to the 
separate States. In addition, the amending 
power, which may only be exercised by the 
sovereign, rests with the individual States, 
all having an equal voice. 

RESTS ON THIS CONCEPT 

On this concept of State sovereignty the 
theory of interposition is based. The Con- 
stitution created a government of limited 
powers, and whenever it exceeds those limits, 
its actions are void and of no effect. Madi- 
son wrote in The Federalist Papers, No. 14, 
that, “Its jurisdiction is limited to certain 
enumerated objects.” In No. 33 Hamilton 
wrote, “These (acts of the larger society 
which are not pursuant to its constitutional 
powers) will be merely acts of usurpation, 
and will deserve to be treated as such.” 
Thus no unconstitutional act is binding on 
the States. 

Who is to decide when an act of the Fed- 
eral Government is unconstitutional? Since 


“article III does not give the Federal judiciary 


the express power to pass on the constitu- 
tionality of an act, the Supreme Court does 
not have the power to declare an act un- 
constitutional, John Marshall notwithstand- 
ing. In The Federalist, No. 83, Hamilton de- 
clares: “In like manner the judicial author- 
ity of the Federal judicatures is declared by 
the Constitution to comprehend certain 
cases particularly specified. The expression 
of those cases marks the precise limits, be- 
yond which the Federal courts cannot extend 
their jurisdiction, because the objects of 
their cognizance being enumerated, the spec- 
ification would be nugatory if it did not ex- 
clude all ideas of more extensive authority.” 
ANOTHER ARGUMENT ADVANCED 

A second argument against judicial inter- 
pretation was advanced by Calhoun: “It is 
idle, and worse than idle, to attempt to 
distinguish, practically, between a govern- 
ment of unlimited powers, and one profes- 
sedly of limited, but with an unlimited 
right to determine the extent of its powers.” 
To allow the Federal Government, in any of 
its branches, to decide the extent of its own 
powers, would remove all limitations on the 
power of the Federal Government. Yet it is 
plain that someone must have that power. 

Declaring an act unconstitutional is the 
exercise of a sovereign power, one not dele- 
gated to the Federal Government nor denied 
to the States, and therefore retained by them 
under the 10th amendment. Since such a 
power is necessary, and cannot be vested 
in the Federal Government without destroy- 
ing the concept of limited government, it 
must logically reside in the States, the seat 
of sovereignty. Therefore a State may de- 
cide that an act is unconstitutional and 
declare it null and void within that State. 


WOULD REMOVE DOUBTS 


Thus a State legislature, acting as the 
representatives of the sovereign people of 
that State, may interpose their sovereignty 
against the act. A preferable procedure, 
however, would be to call for a special con- 
vention or for a referendum. This would 


-remove any doubt that the sovereign’s desire 


was being truthfully reflected and enforced. 
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If three-fourths of the other States amended 
the Constitution to give the Federal Govern<- 
ment the specific power which the interpos- 
ing State held it did not have, that State 
would have to yield. 

Without such amendment, the act would 
remain void within its borders. Some may 
say that this would lead to chaos, but what 
could be more chaotic than rule by a court 
which has reversed itself 36 times in 18 
years? 

Is this theory of State rights still appli- 
cable today? It is maintained that the 
Civil War decided the question in the nega- 
tive. However, such a statement implies 
that might possesses the superior right. If 
the theory was correct in 1860, it is still 
correct today. Interposition may be de- 
feated by power, but not by right. To cringe 
before power has never been typical of the 
American people in general or of Southerners 
in particular. 


What Is Academic Freedom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNE 


OF NEW YORK 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial entitled “What Is Academic Free- 
dom?” which appeared in the New York 
Daily Mirror of Saturday, March 24. 

In connection with this editorial let me 
say that the report of the committee 
denouncing in the strongest terms those 
colleges and universities discharging 
members of their faculty for the man- 
ner in which, as the statement charged, 
they refused to testify concerning their 
alleged communist affiliations and com- 
mending other universities for their de- 
fense of “academic freedom” is some- 
what revealing in view of information 
concerning the professors who signed 
this report. 

According to the files of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
one of the signers, Prof. Robert K. Carr, 

` Dartmouth University, is the author of 
the book, The House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, 1945-50, an ex- 
tremely partisan attack on the work of 
the committee and its members. 

Prof. Ralph F. Fuchs, Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Law; Prof. Russell N. Sul- 
livan, University of Illinois College of 
Law; and Prof. Bentley Glass, of Johns 
Hopkins University, were among the 
signers of a letter supporting Dr. Edward 
U. Condon at the time he was under 
investigation as a security risk and criti- 
cizing the “imperfect procedures” of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

-It is extremely interesting to note that 
Prof. Bentley Glass of Johns Hopkins tes- 
tified as a defense witness for Junius 
Scales at the time Scales was chairman 
of the Communist conspiracy in North 
and South Carolina. Scales later was 
sentenced to 6 years’ imprisonment after 
conviction under the Smith Act. 

Five of the institutions named were 
placed on the association’s list of cen- 
sured administrations for the way they 
handled charges against professors, 
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These universities, which in my humble 
opinion should be highly commended, are 
the University of California, Ohio State, 
Rutgers University, Temple University, 
and Jefferson Medical College. 

It is significant that, as is typical in an 
attack of this kind, not a single example 
is cited of any professor who has been 
unjustly dismissed by a university. No- 
where does the association identify any 
person who has been penalized for a pure 
quest of academic freedom rather than 
for participation in the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

The editorial follows: 

WHAT Is ACADEMIC FREEDOM? 


The heads of two great universities, Ohio 
State and California, have slapped back at a 
recommendation of censure levelled against 
them by a special committee of the American 
Association of University Professors. 

These universities, along with others, have 
been under the investigation of the pro- 
fessorial association because of alleged prac- 
tices violating civil liberties and academic 
freedom. 

The practices objected to are ones that 
make it tough on Communists, fifth amend- 
ment takers, and persons who refuse testi- 
mony before congressional committees. 


WITHOUT A HEARING 


In the case of Ohio State, recommended 
for censure because of the firing of an asso- 
ciate professor in 1953, the university's presi- 
dent, Dr. Howard L. Bevis, cracks the com- 
mittee’s knuckles on two counts. 

First, he says, the committee published a 
finding about the university without. notice, 
without a hearing, and without knowledge 
of many important facts. 

Second, the committee finding, according 
to Dr. Bevis, is based upon the premise that 
the dismissal of a college professor is not 
warranted solely on grounds of membership 
in the Communist Party—a premise with 
which Ohio State emphatically and to the 
satisfaction of the great majority of Ameri- 
cans does not agree. 

THE LOYALTY OATH 


Ohio State contends that such dismissals 
do not violate academic freedom. 

The University of California incurred the 
Committee’s ire because it requires an affir- 
mation of loyalty—the so-called loyalty 
oath—from members of its faculty. 

The association of professors, which claims 
a membership of 38,000, will take action on 
its committee’s recommendations at a meet- 
ing in St. Louis April 6—7. 

If final censure is voted, it means that the 
institutions complained against are placed 
on a list informing the profession that “un- 
satisfactory conditions of academic freedom 
and tenure have been found to prevail at 
these institutions.” 

Why should any professor, any American, 
feel that a declaration of loyalty is counter 
to the principles of academic freedom? 

Should we not teach our children to be 
proud of patriotism and loyalty to our 
country, our free ideals? 


OLD-FASHIONED? 


Is loyalty out of date? Is it something to 
be sneered upon by persons in high academic 
positions, some of whom have been allied 
with the Communist conspiracy which is the 
antithesis of all human freedom, including 
academic freedom? 

In view of the vast and shocking dis- 
closures about the Communist conspiracy be- 
fore congressional committees, can the lead- 
ers of our intellectual life—the supposed 
leaders, at least—seriously believe and sug- 
gest that afliation with communism is not 
of itself enough to warrant the dismissal 
of a teacher of our children? 
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If so, those institutions which are censured 
may wear that censure as a badge of distinc- 
tion and honor. Americans will feel re- 
assured in sending their sons and daughters 
to those institutions. 


We Need This Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN. ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the pen of Mr. 
Robert W. Boyer, editor of the Altoona 
(Pa.) Tribune, appeared in the March 
21, 1956, edition and supports the new 
version of the Bricker bill. 

Editor Boyer through the columns of 
the Altoona Tribune for years has 
championed constitutional government 
and for that reason his views on the 
Bricker bill are timely: 

WE NEED THIS PROTECTION: 

Critics of the new bill presented by Sena- 
tor BRICKER, of Ohio, to preserve American 
liberties again are more active and vociferous 
than the defenders of American freedom. 

Actually, the new version of the Bricker 
bill appears weak, and obviously is a watered 
down measure aimed at getting around ob- 
jections by the President * * * objections 
which we believe are wrongly taken or 
wrongly advised. 

Briefly, Senator Bricker is one of those who 
are disturbed by our increasing tendency 
toward making international treaties. We 
make them so lightly these days that now 
we are tied up with so many such pacts that 
recently, even the State Department forgot 
an important one, and an embarrassing situa- 
tion developed over the shipment of arms to 
Saudi Arabia. 

Some hasty searching shortly brought forth 
information from the State Department that 


we had an agreement with Saudi Arabia to 


provide the tank shipment in question. 

But, our point is the vast multiplicity of 
foreign treaties now binding the United 
States to one thing or another. The creation 
of the United Nations has compounded the 
problem, since all conclusive action taken by 
this country with the members of the U. N. 
becomes automatically a treaty, binding upon 
us as the law of the land. 

This is in accordance with the constitu- 
tional provision regarding treaties, and was 
written in a day when treaties were relatively 
rare, and made only for purposes of peace, 
alliance in war, or to effect trade. 

The U. N. has complicated this situation. 
Treaties no longer are generally restricted 
to these three essentials of foreign relations. 

Instead, they may relate to anything acted 
upon by the U. N., and this, by the nature of 
the U. N., could involve the internal laws of 
our Nation. For example, a U. N. committee 
report on freedom of the press, or of reli- 
gion, could be adopted by the U. N., and, if 
we were a signatory, such could become the 
law of the land, even though it may have 
been written by foreigners unfamiliar with 
American principles of independence and 
freedom. 

Senator Bricker has proposed two bills 
which would place restrictions upon the 
treaty powers. The State Department has 
taken the position, and so has convinced 
the President, that such restrictions would 
hamped the President's treaty-making pow- 
ers, and also, the State Department's. 
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Even Secretary of State Dulles has admitted 
that a treaty could cancel out our Bill of 
Rights. 

Strangely, with all our constitutional safe- 
guards for our liberties, we have left a wide- 
open. loophole. It has taken our wider ad- 
venturing in the realm of foreign relations 
in the last decade to reveal it. But, it has 
been revealed. Our country is the only one 
of the major nations of the world in which 
Such a weakness exists. 

This leaves us very much at the mercy of 
any foreign schemers. Britain, France, all 
Other world powers and most of the other 

. Nations, have national laws which: definitely 
Prohibit any treaty with any nation from 
countering any of its internal laws. 

But, under present conditions, the reverse 
is true for Americans. A treaty,.which in- 
cludes all actions with the U. N., once rati- 
fied by our Senate, becomes the law of our 
land. 

Also, executive agreement can become the 
law of the land, similarly. The Supreme 
Court has ruled this. And, in the case of 
letters between the late President F. D. 
Roosevelt and Russian Ambassador Litvinov, 
an agreement by FDR which canceled cer- 
tain property rights guaranteed under the 
fifth amendment was accepted as the law 
of the land. 

Senator BRICKER’s original bill was much 
the stronger. It provided that “No treaty 
or other international agreement in conflict 
with the Constitution shall be of any force 
or effect, 2. “No treaty or other interna- 
tional agreement shail become effective as 
internal law in the United States except by 
valid legislation duly enacted by the elected 
representatives of the American people.” 


Why Not 100-Percent Preference 
Cargoes? 


z EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR`C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. PELLY], has in- 
troduced a measure, H. R. 8997, which 
would provide that 100 percent of all 
Government-sponsored cargoes shall be 
carried in American-flag ships. An edi- 
torial appearing in the March issue of 
Marine News strongly supports Mr. 
PELLy’s bill. I insert it in the RECORD 
for the information of the Members of 
the House: 

Wry Nor 100-Percent PREFERENCE CARGOES? 


The recent public hearings on the Cargo 
Preference Act have brought some interest- 
ing facts to light. Repeal the 50-50 law and 
We will do what the Nazi U-boats could not 
do—sink the American merchant marine, 
It has been revealed that foreign ships now 
Carry the lion’s share (84 percent) of our ex- 
_ Ports and by attacking the 50-50 provision 
they hope to get more. Maritime Adminis- 
trator Morse reported to the committee that 
even with the assistance of the law, our ves- 
sels are carrying a smaller percentage than 
at any time during the postwar period and 
less than what it was before World War II. 
It was observed that Britain was using dis- 
Criminatory practices to carry up to 59 per- 
cent of her cargoes on one hand, but on the 
Other was objecting to the United States 
50-50 law. 
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When it was proposed to do away with 
50-50 shipping rule, in the case of those for- 
eign nations who agree to bring their ship- 
ping, and maritime personnel, up to the 
standards as to wages and ‘working condi- 
tions that would be fixed by the United 
States Department of Labor, the spokesman 
for a foreign lobby (Norwegian Shipowners’ 
Association) immediately responded that 
foreign maritime interests would never be 
able to meet the United States maritime level 
in this respect. 

Senator BUTLER, Maryland, in a Senate 
speech recalled from the very beginning the 
50-50 law was opposed by various foreign 
shipowners and that they were direct and 
frank about it. That “instead of coming 
themselves to plead for its repeal they ap- 
parently have convinced certain good and 
true friends of the American farmers that the 
bill is bad for the American farmers, and 
therefore, we should have it repealed, or 
sterilized.” Later Senator BUTLER protested 
that the subversion by high Government of- 
ficials of congressional intent in connection 
with 50-50, has progressed to an alarming 
extent. “And our own State and Agriculture 
Departments and foreign-assistance officials, 
not only agreed with them, but take up the 
cudgels for these foreign groups against the 
American merchant marine and shipbuilding 
industry.” 

These foreign interests tell us that we have 
no right to protect our own shipping by as- 
suring a portion of the total American export 
and they tell us—we should subsidize Ameri- 
can shipping. 

Let’s follow their advice the American 
way—Representative PELLY, Washington, has 
introduced a bill (H. R. 8997): Amendment 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, so as to 
provide for the transportation of all water- 
borne cargo in United States-flag. vessels in 
connection with the foreign assistance pro- 
gram. Let’s support—100 percent preference 
cargoes. 


Resolutions, Division of Christian Life and 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under léave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
the resolutions of the division of Chris- 
tian life and work of the Indiana Coun- 
cil of Churches, which were endorsed by 
the Indiana Council of Churches: 
RESOLUTIONS, DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
s AND WORK 

“MARRIAGE MILLS” 

We urge our constituent denominations to 
educate their people in the sanctity of mar- 
riage and the dangers of the system of “mar- 
riage mills” in Indiana. We intend to work 
for legislation that would eliminate hasty 
and ill-advised marriages. 

LOCAL OPTION 
. We urge our churches to work thought- 
fully for legislation that will make it pos- 
sible for the people of Indiana in local com- 


munities to oppose the sale of alcoholic bey- 


erages where the majority of people feel that 
such sale is not for the public good. 


DISARMAMENT 
Recognizing the fact that armament races 
lead to war and that war with modern 
weapons is suicidal, we commend the Presi- 
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dent of the United States for his efforts to 
establish a department of government to 
work for disarmament. We urge the United 
States to lead the nations in a plan for uni- 
versal disarmament. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
We reaffrm our support of the United Na- 
tions and its agencies in the effort to bring 
about world understanding and peace. 


REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT 


We urge our constituent denominations to 
encourage their people to arrange to welcome 
to our communities our fair share of the 
refugees eligible to come to our shores. 


LIQUOR ADVERTISING 

We lament the obnoxious advertising of 
alcoholic beverages on radio and television 
and magazines and newspapers in interstate 
transit. We urge our people to use their 
influence in their own communities with 
Congress to put a stop to this practice. We 
would encourage the elimination of all 
drinking scenes from television plays. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Recognizing that there is no defense 
against nuclear weapons we urge our people 
to examine carefully all efforts to militarize 
the populace by civil defense drills, but we 
commend positive efforts to prevent panic 
and allevate human suffering. 


EXCHANGE STUDENTS 
We commend our Government in its efforts 
to build world-understanding and friend- 
ship through its support of the exchange- 
student program. We urge the continuation 
of this program. 
INDIANS 


We urge our Government to try to find ways 
of ministering to the needs of our Indian 
Americans without pauperizing them or de- 
stroying their basic rights. 


DRUNKEN DRIVING 


Recognizing the increasing death toll on 
our highways, we urge our people and elected 
officials to find ways of eliminating from our 
highways drivers who are drunk or who hare 
beclouded their judgment with alcoholic 
beverages, 

SURPLUSES 

We commend our Government in its efforts 
to make our agricultural surpluses available 
to the hungry of the world through yolun- 
tary agencies. 


LIQUOR IN THE AIR 


We urge the airlines now serving liquor 
to discontinue this dangerous and disagree- 
able practice, 


UMT 


We reaffirm our repeated opposition to any 
efforts which would fasten upon the Ameri- 
can people any system of universal military 
training. We urge our Congress to resist all 
efforts to introduce compulsion into the re- 
cruiting of our military forces, 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


In a day when people become fearful and 
disturbed, we commend all efforts to pre- 
serve the civil liberties guaranteed by our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights. 


LABOR MANAGEMENT 

In a day of industrial disputes we call upon 
both management and labor to use Christian 
methods of mediation. 

: RACE 

We urge our constituent churches to serve 
their communities without regard to race or 
national origins. 

: GAMBLING 

We reaffirm our repeated opposition to any 
form of gambling within the State of In- 
diana, 
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The Deterrent Value of Tactical Air Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege and pleasure a few weeks ago 
to extend an invitation in behalf of the 
Wilkes Chamber of Commerce, North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., to Gen. O. P. Weyland, 
USAF, commander, Tactical Air Com- 
mand. General Weyland was able to ac-- 
cept and made a deep impression. 

Developments in aircraft, in weapons 
systems, and in techniques since the Ko- 
rean war have given our tactical fighter 
bomber and tactical jet-bombardment 
aircraft the capability of being deployed 
in a matter of hours to almost any 
threatened area of the globe. The flexi- 
bility and mobility which our tactical air 
power now has is provided by a global 
base structure and supported by a global 
air lift which did not exist in 1948 

Tactical forces are designed for quick 
deployment and with their nuclear 
weapons they can be so effective as to 
provide the decisive balance of power. 

Our tactical air forces today have 
therefore a tremendous deterrent value 
and a tremendous power for peace. We 
must not let them be weakened by fall- 
ing behind in research, development, or 
production. The greater the scientific 
and engineering advances made in this 
field; the greater the deterrent value of 
tactical air power and the greater the 
hope for lasting peace. 

Mr. Speaker, these are some of the 
thoughts which General Weyland ex- 
pressed in an unusually clear, under- 
standable and impressive address. The 
problem of maintaining the peace is the 
greatest challenge to the free world to- 
day. We would be derelict in our duty 
if we permitted this Congress by any ac- 
_ tion or failure to take action to lessen 

in any way the value of our air power 
as a deterrent to peace. Therefore, with 
the consent of my colleagues, I wish to 
extend my remarks and insert General 
Weyland’s earnest statement of the 
value of tactical air power as a deter- 
rent to war in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD. The statement follows: 

Gentlemen, national security is not a prob- 
lem restricted to the soldier, the airman, or 
the sailor—the ramifications of the defense 
of our Nation and those of the free world in 
the face of Communist expansion affects 
every citizen. Therefore, I am glad of this 
opportunity to meet with you businessmen 
and professional leaders of this community 
to acquaint you with some of these problems 
and what we in the Air Force can and are 
doing to overcome them. 

We are living in what may well prove to be 
the most critical period in the history of the 
United States, one in which the threats to 
our security and to our very way of life have 
never been greater. The Communists, in pos- 
ing this threat are using every possible pres- 
sure and threat—political, economic, and 
psychological, as well as military—to expand 
their sphere of control in the world. 

In naive good faith, the United States pre- 
cipitously demobilized after World. War II. 
The Communists did not. Rather, they re- 
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tained their forces and further deployed 
them to solidify and perpetuate their con- 
trol over such areas as East Germany, Poland, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, Finland, Czecho- 
slovakia, parts of the Balkins, and vast areas 
of the Far East. These now comprise the 


~- satellites behind the Iron and Bamboo 


Curtains. 

Soon after it became apparent that the 
Communists not only intended to consolidate 
and strengthen their grip on those nations 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, but 
were striving to bring other nations into 
their area of domination. 

Korea brought the realization that the 
Communists were even willing to use mili- 
tary aggression where they thought it was 
expedient—using satellite forces as the tool 
to achieve their aims. 

When the free world became fully aware 
of the extent and seriousness of the threat 
to their security, they took such collective 
measures as the formation of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization and the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty Organ- 
ization to protect themselves against the 
divide-and-conquer techniques that the 
Communists love so dearly. 

It would be foolhardy for us to ignore the 
fact that the Communists have numerically 
superior land armies, and air and naval 
forces second only to our own. We know 
that their military. strength is supported by 
vast natural resources and an expanding 
industrial base. Theirs is a controlled to- 
talitarian economy, making it possible for 
them to allocate large sums of money for 
production of military equipment, disregard- 
ing the other economic needs of their peo- 
ples. Last, but far from least, is the fact 
that their atomic stockpile is on the increase 
and that they have developed nuclear weap- 
ons and the means to deliver them. 

The Communists then pose a double- 
barreled threat to our peace and security. 
If we become weak, we may expect a major 
war. As long as we remain strong, we can 
be reasonably sure that they will be in no 
hurry to become involved in a decisive. mili- 
tary campaign in which they surely would be 
subjected to the awful retribution of Ameri- 
can airpower. But the Communist time- 
table is flexible. As long as we remain 
strong, any armed conflict of their choosing 
may be of limited nature and we may be 
faced with the possibility of a series of 
“little” or periphery wars designed to whittle 
down our strength and increase our vulner- 
ability. 

The United States national policy of se- 
curity is therefore based on this realization. 
We are preparing for what the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff calls the long pull, 
Our policy now is not to build for an ex- 
pected war in any particular year, but to be 
ready this year, the next year, or 10 years 
from now, for either an‘all-out conflict or a 
limited war. 

The economic implications to the long pull 
military policy has placed heaviest emphasis 
on technology and airpower, in which we are 
strong, as distinguished from masses of man- 
power in which we obviously cannot compete 
with the Communists. 

As part of the long pull we subscribe to the 
concept of collective security, wherein our 
allies furnish the forces and the facilities or 
weapons of war that they are most capable of 
providing to the common goal of defense 
against aggression. Allied contributions, of 
course, will vary according to the ability and 
economy of each country. Some have larger 
manpower resources represented in their 
armies, while others contribute the facilities 
of their navies, their ports or their airbases, 

Because we are highly industrialized na- 
tion, it falls to us to furnish a major part of 
the more complicated and technical forces— 
airpower. 

Airpower is the supreme expression of mili- 
tary technology, and we must capitalize on 
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the superiority we now hold in the technol- 
ogy, industry, and nuclear development that 
supports our airpower strength. 

The Communists have overwhelming 
strength on the ground. In size, the armies 
of the free world are mere outposts by com- 
parison. The Communists need not unduly 
fear our strength at sea, for with internal 
lines of communication, they are not de- 
pendent. upon using the seas. The Commu- 
nists fear but one thing primarily—our 
power in the air—and airpower has been 
the primary reason for our peace and safety 
during the past few years. 

It is my earnest conviction that we must 
never permit ourselves to be led into a con- 
flict in which massed manpower becomes & 
decisive factor, for by so doing we would be 
giving the enemy a gratuitous advantage 
they should not have. 

Since it is not our traditional forms of 
military power that have held the Commu- 
nists in check, then it is most imperative 
that we exploit every means to increase our 
strength in the air, for by doing so we 
weaken the Communist threat posed by their 
superiority in raw manpower. 

I must emphasize that I am not recom- 
mending that we do not need armies or 
navies—we do. But airpower, as exempli- 
fied in the United States Air Force, is the 
fundamental military threat restraining the 
enemy, and it is the prime force giving our 
country and those others of the free world 
the initiative in developing a climate of 
freedom in areas that otherwise would be 
sobs morally, politically, and economi- 
cally. 

United States Air Force air power is there- 
fore the decisive, dominant force assuring 
a continued free world. Today, control of 
the air determines success or failure in all 
forms of conflict. Our air power has spec- 
tacular mobility, both in its Strategic Air 
Command and Tactical Air Command, 
which, coupled with a completely versatile 
arsenal of modern weapons, outmodes, with- 
out replacing, the older traditional services 


The domination of air power can be ap- 
plied anywhere, anytime, in any strength. 
It can affect a decision in small wars inde- 
pendently or in combination with surface 
forces. It is the only existing United States 
military force capable of applying total nu- 
clear warfare. 

In the light of the military advantages 
inherent in air power, we have patterned 
and developed the organizational structure 
of the Air Force to take advantage of these 
complex capabilities and keep it ready for 
any of several contingencies. 

We are all aware of the necessity of main- 
taining our long-range striking forces in in- 
stant readiness should all-out war occur. It 
is generally accepted that our strategic air 
forces, which have successfully deterred 4 
global war since 1947, still remain the great- 
est deterrent to major Communist aggres- 
sion. 


We must keep these forces strong, especial- 
ly in the light of the cold, hard fact that we 
no longer monopolize long-range nuclear air 
power. We are still ahead, but if we are to 
remain ahead, it is vital that all of us, the 
people in the United States, must under- 
stand the true military aspects of why our 
Air Force is the mightiest in the world, and 
having understood, to act swiftly and with 
decision in supporting it. 

Referring again to the pattern of Com- 
munist conspiracy, it is abundantly evident 
that with the capability of our strategic Air 
Forces to deter global war, we are, whether 
we like it or not, possibly faced with an ers 
of periphery or brush-fire wars. To meet 
this new threat, we have placed increasing 
emphasis upon tactical air power, and today 
the ability to inflict instant punishment on 
an aggressor is shared equally by our strate- 
gic and tactical Air Forces. 
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In Korea, our intent to use tactical Air 
Forces was not established until after the 
ieeression had begun. Our national policy 
mae is now clear cut. With the 

bility and striking power of today’s tacti- 
Cal air forces, we can make clear our inten- 
i to use these forces against limited, as 

as all-out aggression, anywhere, any- 

te €.. This should make the Communists 

alize that limited aggression will cost more 

n it is worth. 

Even in Korea, in spite of the stringent re- 

Ons placed upon us, tactical air power 

the dominant element which prevented 

oe from achieving their objectives in 
area 


F We know that there are a number of free- 
om-loving countries, who have the man- 
Power -for ground units and who will fight 
ura rense of their country if they are as- 
$ ed of tactical air assistance from us. We 
Ow stand ready to offer that assistance and 
ve made this fact known. We are pre- 
ta to use modern tactical air forces 
Pable of responding to any hostile action 
of Fotulckly and with the appropriate degree 
ise realism of this capability is reflected 
the fact that our tactical fighter-bomber 
Dow pectical jet bombardment aircraft can 
be deployed in a matter of hours to al- 
tieta any threatened area of the globe byin- 
Wen t refueling, and then deliver nuclear 
Pons to any military target. The fiexi- 
ty and mobility required for this is pro- 
Ported by a global base structure and sup- 
being = a global airlift which we have in 
ay. 
I emphasize nuclear weapons becaure as I 
ntioned before, our strength lies in our 
devel or technology, industry, and nuclear 
ting Opment. To fight a war based on pit- 
Pow, massed manpower against massed man- 
er would result in a war which, although 
not aay or may not lose, we certainly could 
Wee decisively. 
strict Should never again, in my opinion, re- 
as =a Selection of weapons or target areas 
do did in Korea. The best weapon to 
el Job with the least loss of life should 
tion ected for each target under considera- 
We mi & periphery war, the allies whom 
tainty ght be supporting would almost cer- 
CMicient we us to support them in the most 
In and expeditious manner possible. 
strike ton Organization of mobile tactical 
Ploy y, Orces, we have designed them to de- 
technia”, Quickly, using inflight refueling 
Blobe ues, to any threatened area of the 
be With nuclear weapons, these forces 
Provide «Pact and yet be so effective as to 
Tacty the decisive balance of power. 
of m cal nuclear weapons are not weapons 
selecti destruction. With them we can be 
military’ limiting our air attacks to primary 
ness, „targets with much greater effective- 
sider tha is especially true when you con- 
Weapons t our Nation’s stockpile of nuclear 
Permi. now includes a range of yields which 
accurate and optimum attacks on the 
Spectrum of military targets. 
only ‘ually, our tactical combat aircraft have 
ul ached the threshold of attaining the 


ang Possibilities in the scope, variety, 
We Pa tude of tasks they can perform. 
regard woa in an in-between position in 
fast gett the aircraft themselves. We are 
day figh the newest high performance jet 
bomp ots: fighter-bombers, and tactical 
larger dment aircraft we need, as well as 


still ae faster airlift transports, but we 
meet o 2 to Use some of the older types to 
Ong o erational commitments. 

lustrate the best examples I can think of to 
New typ the advances we have made in our 
Century” Combat aircraft is the first of the 
Super Teake the North American F-100 
f - This is in operational use in 
day, mes = BS ees Air Command to- 
Seeds t represent a jump in 

from the subsonic to the supersonic 
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in level flight. In the tactical reconnais- 
sance field, just a few weeks ago, the first air- 
craft for several squadrons of Douglas RB—-66 
tactical reconnaissance bombers was deliv- 
ered to our recce wing at Shaw Air Force Base, 
S. C., representing not only a faster aircraft, 
but one with a 24-hour all-weather capabil- 
ity. 

Because of the tremendous power for peace 
inherent in our tactical air forces of today, 
it is vital that we continue to be supplied 
with the most modern tools to do our job. 
In this day of sudden, undeclared war, our 
tactical air forces would be caught short 
if we fall behind in research, development 
and production. Right now in the engine 
field we need greater power combined with 
lighter weight. In aircraft, the lead time 
must be cut between the drawing board and 
the operational flight line. We need more 
speed and better all-around performance, 
with’shorter landing and takeoff character- 
istics, if we are to maintain our qualitative 
superiority over our potential enemies. Our 
scientists, engineers and the aeronautical in- 
dustry are working with us as a team to solve 


_ these problems. 


We are achieving these things, and I am 
‘confident that even greater scientific and 
engineering advances will mark the next few 
years. We have been living in a decade of 
security through global airpower, made 
possible through our strategic air forces and 
our tactical air forces as a° deterrent to ag- 
gression anywhere in the world; and our 
strong air defense forces to guard us here 
at home. 

Gentlemen, we are all aware that the prob- 
lems of maintaining the peace are the great- 
est. challenge to the free world today. Be 
assured that the United States Air Force 
is prepared to meet that challenge and to 
make the next decade one of security 
through airpower, working closely with our 
sister services. 


Antarctica Claims 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 


-have introduced a resolution which in 


effect directs the Government to make 
claims to that part of Antarctica in 
which the United States has concen- 
trated its explorations. An editorial in 
the March 19 issue of the Tacoma News 
Tribune comments on the resolution. I 
trust that Members of the House will 
subscribe to the views expressed in the 
editorial and lend their support to my 
resolution. 

The editorial follows: 

ANTARCTICA CLAIMS 

Representative THor TOLLEFSON, of Ta- 
coma, is*the author of a resolution now 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
which would direct the Government to make 
claims on that part of Antarctica in which 
the United States has concentrated its ex- 
plorations. A Navy expedition is in the area 
now. 

Mr. ToLLĖFsoN is showing much vision in 
this matter. While most Americans think of 
Antarctica as a frozen wasteland, inhabited 
mostly by penguins, he sees the great po- 
tentials of the region and he is alarmed by 
the slowness with which this Nation is mov- 
ing to assert its claims. The Representative, 
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aware that the executive branch is unlikely 
to act in the matter without a congressional 
directive, is now appealing to President 
Eisenhower to prod Congress into action on 
his resolution. 

It was Adm. Richard Byrd who said of 
Antarctica claims: 

“The rest of the world has stuck its fin- 
ger in the Antarctica pie while Uncle Sam 
is still sucking his thumb.” 

What’s in this Antarctica pie? Admiral 
Byrd, and two predecessor American ex- 
plorers, Capt. Finne Ronne and Lincoln 
Ellsworth, have reported that the frozen 
real estate at the bottom of the world is 
actually a storehouse of fabulous riches. 
TOLLEFSON quotes Byrd as saying he saw a 
vein filled with enough coal to supply the 
whole world. The admiral brought back to 
America evidence that invaluable deposits of 
oil, copper, silver, molybdenum, iron, gold, 
and uranium lie beneath the ice, waiting to 
be tapped. He believes atomic energy and 
new mining techniques can uncover these 
vast resources. 

The fact that Representative TOLLEFSON 
is pressing for claims is evidence enough he 
believes they are valid in the light of explora- 
tions by Byrd and others. At the very least 
he is entitled to early hearings on his reso- 
lutions. : 


Remarks by His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate, at the Fall Convo- 


cation of Georgetown University, Oc- 
tober 13, 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
an academic convocation of the faculty 
and students of Georgetown University 
held on October 13, 1955, honorary de- 
grees were conferred upon His Excel- 
lency, Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Ci- 
cognani, D. D., appostalic delegate to the 
United States, and to Tibor Kerekes, 
Ph. D., V. M., chairman, department of 
history, Georgetown University and my- 
self. 
This great honor will always be one of 
my most valued possessions. 

In my extension of remarks, I am 
pleased to include the inspiring remarks 
made on that occasion by Archbishop 
Cicognani, the distinguished personal 
representative to our country of His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII: 

It is my pleasant duty to express my warm 
appreciation to the Very Reverend Father 
Bunn, the staff and faculties of Georgetown 
University for the distinguished honor be- 
stowed upon me. It is a high privilege to 
enjoy a bond of union with this center of 
culture; and I am sure that this favor is 
likewise appreciated by the Honorable Jonn 
McCormack, and Dr. Tibor Kerekes. George- 
town is a bulwark of doctrine and virtue ex- 
emplified by a long and honored series of 
valiant teachers, both Jesuit and lay, who 
have prided themselves on dedicating their 
lives and talents to the spread of the light 
of truth and the flame of goodness among 
youth. This work has been going on for a 
century and a half, and thousands of fam- 
ilies, the church, and the country, along with 


- most useful. 
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numberless alumni, are joyfully grateful 
for it. 

May I be allowed to direct but a few words 
to our students. The purpose of your pres- 
ence at Georgetown, as you well know, is to 
acquire doctrine and knowledge, a store of 
intellectual light. You have need of this 
intellectual light in order to know properly 
the subject which you have selected and 
which later you will make your profession in 
life. In a few years, you medical students 
will be approached by those afflicted with 
diseases; you students of law will be con- 
sulted by those in need of advice and direc- 
tion; and you in the Foreign Service and 
other schools will find yourselves treating 
many matters and problems of private and 
public concern. From your answers and 
your work will depend very often the well- 
being and happiness of many individuals as 
well as the good order and prosperity of your 
community. 

I wish, as do we all, that you acquire a 
plenitude of light in your specific subject; 
this is the tradition of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. May you study and treat it with full 
vision, with that fullness which is appro- 
priate for man, who is born for this brief 
life in time and for the immortal life of 
eternity. The vision which man enjoys in 
heaven is certain broad. The blessed there 
see God “just as He is (I John III, 2); they 
see with the light of glory and this light gives 
perfection to the intellect, which rises to the 
vision of the divinity; and from this vision 
or act of the intellect there follows neces- 
sarily the act of the will, the heart leaps 
with joy and unbounded love; once that 
great good is known, the soul (or man in 
heaven) is content, is satisfied with that 
light, is blessed in full peace; it is for this 
reason that paradise is called the “beatific 
vision” as we know from revelation and from 
the teaching of Christ. 

Onto this earth man has been born for 
such a vision, broad and of clear and open 
horizons. Here he must strive for the ac- 
quisition of truth, a truth not obscured, not 
confused or mistreated by prejudices and 
errors. Since God is the Supreme Truth, 
man must center himself upon Him. When 
Jesus, our Divine Master, said, “I am the 
light of the world; he who follows me does 
not walk in darkness” (John VIII, 12), He 
was not pronouncing a merely rhetorical ex- 
pression but intended to announce a funda- 
mental truth and to give man a program, & 
key to investigation. It is obscurantism to 
ignore God, and worse to deny Him; it re- 
moves the light which is most brilliant and 
Every teaching based on ma- 
terialism which tends to injure or suppress 
in man the spiritual and immortal soul is a 
deviation, a coercion, and a deceit. It is pre- 
cisely because of the soul that man is man. 
It is an outrage on the sacred and inalienable 
rights of man to introduce to him false, 
partial and restricted visions of his destiny. 
Man is made to the image and likeness of 
God, and this likeness is chiefly in the soul 
because the human soul has understanding 
and free will and is destined to live forever. 
ae this be your basic thought throughout 

e. 

Students, may the light of Christ which 
has enlightened and guided you in your 
homes accompany you in these years of 
study. Both you and your neighbor will en- 
joy its sublime and vital advantages. The 
teaching of Christ and His moral precepts 
have never been disproved; it isa teaching 
of universal love, strengthening and elevat- 
ing man’s intellectual vision, offering him a 
broader view of the postulates of justice and 
love—to give to each one his due, to God, to 
his neighbor and to himself, 

John the Evangelist, whose story of Christ 
is symbolized by an eagle soaring to the 
heights and looking at the sun, gives this 
advice—and it is the fraternal counsel of 
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everyone who holds affection for you—‘“Be- 
lieve in the light that you may become sons 
of the light” (John XII, 36); and we may add, 
both in this life and in the next, 


Southern Six 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the February 1956 issue of Oil, 
a trade journal of the oil industry in 
Louisiana, tells a story that could hap- 
pen only in America. The article, en- 
titled “Southern Six,” is indeed written 
with well chosen words by Mr. George 
M. Leppert and relates how six cour- 
ageous young men in my district par- 
layed an ambition into a really terrific 
and profitable enterprise. 

The president of the Southern Six, 
Mr. Harry Kron, Jr., who has been my 
good friend for years, along with the 
others ‘in this endeavor, have no doubt 
made a record which will serve as an in- 
spiration to others who aspire to success 
by development of the vast natural re- 
sources which are in the South. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the article, South- 
ern Six: 

SOUTHERN Six—A Case History as TO How 
THE DEPLETION ALLOWANCE PROVIDES an IN- 
CENTIVE FOR SMALL-BUSINESS MEN To IN- 
VEST IN THE EVER-EXPANDING OIL INDUSTRY 

(By Geo. M. Leppert) 

The last frontier of really fr 
in the United States is the oll Aaea ats 
is a fact well known for many years to the 
liberals, the deeper dyed socialists and the 
super state planners of every hue. Every 
session of Congress provides an arena in 
which the planned-economy boys, the deep 
left field liberals, and that general coterie 


of screwballs who deplore health 

without Government control, pion are TG ped 
high heavens about the horrible inequity 
of the depletion allowance in the mining 
industry, particularly in re oil. Whenever a 
Hollywood actor millionaire buys into an oil 
deal which produces, the newspaper wire 


services herald the item throughout the Na-- 


tion. Enviously, throughout the land the 
public is urged, at least by implication, to 
resent the fact that people can make and 
keep a substantial amount of their profits 
from oil production. 

Dry holes make no headlines. The heart- 
aches and the headaches and the pocketbook 
aches, so common to the independent pro- 
ducer, are ignored. Oil production is pre- 
sented to the American public as a closed 
circuit operation, available only to the chosen 
few, and, it is of course assumed that the 
chosen few are major colosii or well heeled 
individuals who can bet a half million as 
readily as John Doe puts two bucks on the 


“daily double. 


So much for the eyewash which is pre- 
sented to Congress every session in an at= 
tempt to whittle down, an eventually to 
eliminate the healthy incentive of depletion 
allowance, 

Comes now a single example as to some 
of the byproducts of the present depletion 
allowance system which might be duplicated 
ad infinitum throughout the United States. 
A group of five men from Opelousas and a 
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lawyer from Baton Rouge realize that the 
independent production of oil in Louisiana 
and adjoining States is in a very healthy 
condition, thanks to the incentive and pro- 
tection of the Federal depletion allowance. 
They realize further that independent pro- 
ducers are constantly in need of good drill- 
ing contractors and so the Southern Six, & 
brandnew outfit, decided to supply the 
demand. 

Owned mostly by citizens of Opelousas, L@+ 
Southern Six began with a paid-in capital 
of $6,000—$1,000 from each of the original 
six and an in-business maximum capital of 
$73,800. The company was organized and 
chartered in 1944 by a group of oilfield men 
working in Baton Rouge. The original six 
were: 

Alton G. Linder, president, A. A. Gianfala, 
Henry J. Hudson, C. F. Kelly, L. W. Yates, 
and Isom Leon Spaulding. 

Southern Six began with secondhand 
equipment, but the success of their opera- 
tions enabled them to parlay this into their 
own half-million-dollar drilling rig with the 
Opelousas Daily World headlined in its Janu- 
ary 6 edition as “the most modern of its 
class in south Louisiana.” 

The Daily World also saluted the energetic 
new president (and the lawyer who drew the 
original charter for Southern Six, Harry 
Kron, Jr.) declaring that the new Opelousas 
based industry was indeed a blessing to the 
community. 

Such are the curses of the depletion allow- 
ance, It does nothing but spread dastardly 
prosperity for everybody and his brother, 
whether they own royalties or not, Amen. 


Briefer the Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY - 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, undef 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Amsterdam Recorder, Amsterdam, 
N. Y.; which speaks for itself and is some- 
thing that thousands and thousands of 
Americans have had on their minds sinc? 
the indictment of the 12 Communists, 11 
of whom were later tried and convic 
in the city of New York. 

To me it has been more than a wonder 
as to why William Foster has not 
prosecuted on his indictment under th 
Smith Act. Many years have gone PY 
and the claim of ill health to me does not 
seem to hold up inasmuch as he has 
making speeches all over the country 
addition to his other activities on pehalf 
of the Gommunist conspiracy in 
country. 


The editorial follows: 
BRIEFER THE BETTER 


It is almost 7 years since William Z. Foster 
was indicted, along with 11 other Comm" 
nists on charges of conspiracy to teach pes 
advocate the violent overthrow of the aS 
ernment of the United States. But the n 
tional chairman of the Communist Party 
managed to dodge trial by claiming he d 
a bad heart and a courtroom ordeal wou! 
endanger his life. 

Since his indictment in 1949, howeve" 
Foster has continued to function as tP9 
No. 1 Red in this country. He also has found 
the time and energy to write half a doze? 
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books and innumerable columns for the Daily 
Worker, in addition to making many speeches 
all over the country. The schedule he has 
followed would tax the health of the most 
Tobust. of men. 
Foster’s reprieve may be about over. A 
Court order will be sought this week to bring 
before a Federal court. A physician has 
testified that he is perfectly able to stand a 
short trial.” 
The brevity of the trial depends upon 
- Foster and his legal counsel. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this could be one of the briefest 
Tials on record. After all, the man who 
Proudly announces that he is the national 
Chairman of the Communist Party can hardly 
Geny he is a member of it. 


The LUAU for Baptiste 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing clippings from one of the leading 
Honolulu newspapers reveal the con- 

uing communistic pattern of political 
infiltration and infiuence in Hawaii. 


This subversive celebration dishoriors 
the patriotic citizens of Hawaii. It is 

tended to spread contempt of. and 
ridicule for our form of government. 
It attempts to encourage disrespect for 

W and order. 
[From the Honolulu Advertiser of March 16, 

1956] 
RECEPTION TERMED IN Poor TASTE 
(By Ron Bennett) 


t A gala Kauai “coming out” party planned 
ae County Chairman Anthony C. Baptiste, 
r. doing time in prison on an income-tax 
Offense, was termed “poor taste” by the judge 
Who sentenced him. 
Convicted of failing to file his.1952 tax 
€turns, Baptiste will leave Oahu prison 
March 31 after serving a 1-year sentence, 
us 2 months off for good behavior. 
x A big “welcome home” airport reception 
nd luau have been planned by his politiċal 
kers and his friends in the ILWU, com- 
munity and county government. A Demo- 
Tatic Party leader said it would be the big- 
Best Kauai event ever. 
Mee, may be perfectly legal, but it’s in poor 
te,” Federal Judge J. Frank McLaughlin 
commented. 
tor This is showing very little, if any, respect 
the law. It appears to me to be an at- 
mpt to make him a martyr for political 
Purposes." Both Judge McLaughlin and 
aptiste are Democrats. 

It is generally believed in political circles 
ts Baptiste, who continues to draw his 
Cea chairman salary in prison, will be a 

Ndidate this fall for reelection. 
on nk Silva, an ILWU sugar-business agent 
of auai, is serving as temporary chairman 
5 the Baptiste welcoming affair, which al- 
ay has accumulated a sizable amount of 
wipations, Silva is one of the “reluctant 39” 
1955 who refused to testify before the 
Co Congressional Un-American Activities 

ttee. 
Week ces say Baptiste intends to spend a 
in Honolulu after his release before re- 
ng to Kauai. 
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[From the Honolulu Advertiser of March 20, 
1956 


THE LUAU FOR BAPTISTE 


EDITOR, THE ADVERTISER: 

The tentative staging of the welcome home 
of Kauai’s incarcerated chairman borders on 
the ludicrous and hilarious, But there is the 
grim side. 

This affair has all and every earmark and 
smell of being Communist-inspired in origin, 
strategy, tactics, and planning—down to the 
very smallest detail—and they are masters of 
detail. 

First the opportunity, then the victim, now 
the palming off of the victim to the public as 
a hero and martyr, together with all the at- 
tendant planning; publicity—reams of this 
in every media, newspapers, radio, televi- 
sion, hundreds of signs; placards, etc., etc.; 
fanfare and enunciations—preceding, dur- 
ing, subsequent, and more yet to come. 

And the duped, misguided, and misled 
John and Martha Does, not only shelling out 
to pay the salary of the incarcerated at over 
$800 per month for the 10 months of the 
incarceration are now asked and have dug 
down to pay for the homecoming and luau 
and what have you. 

If the parents of the children of Kauai are 
going to condone and support this Commu- 
nist-inspired affair which is nothing less 
than a conspiracy to hold aloft the incar- 
cerated as a hero, martyr, and model worthy 
the emulation by your children as against 
our American system of jurisprudence—then 
as the Bible puts it, “They shall be your 
judges.” 

Rather, let the people of Kuai face the is- 
sue squarely, on two feet with honesty and 
integrity; thinking clearly and decisively— 
seeing this affair as the burlesque that it 
really is, then to act with courage, equanim- 
ity, and honor. 

HENRY K. Ant, Jr. 

Kapaa, Kava. t 


Lower Cumberland Dam Important Link 
in Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVFS 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I am inserting in 
the Recorp a timely editorial appearing 
in the Nashville Tennessean dated 
March 22, 1956, with reference to the 
need for adequate funds to begin con- 
struction of an important flood-control 
dam to be located in Kentucky on the 
lower reaches of the Cumberland River, 

The editorial follows: 

LOWER CUMBERLAND GAINS 

Chances for an early start of construction 
on lower Cumberland Dam appear to have 
brightened materially. West Kentucky sent 
to Washington a strong 20-man delegation 
to present to House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees a series of convincing 
arguments for the dam. 

In addition, Representative NOBLE GREG- 
ory, of Kentucky's First Congressional Dis- 
trict, appeared for the first time before the 
committees as an open proponent of the 
$167 million project. 
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Representative GREGORY wisely asked for a 
full $2 million appropriation for a start of 
construction next year and for continuing 
the planning and design of the dam. He 
pointed out that the Army's Corps of En- 
gineers has said that this amount could be 
used to full advantage in the starting phase 
of the dam. 

Mr. GREGORY is correct. The erroneous 
impression among some Members of Con- 
gress that $1.3 million was an adequate 
amount to start construction and continue 
planning was based upon testimony some 
months ago by Washington officers of the 
Corps of Engineers. The point the corps 
then made that the barest minimum neces- 
sary for a start of construction was $1.3 
million resulted in an unfortunate misun- 
derstanding that this was an adequate 
amount to get construction off to a fast 
start. 

Mr. GREGORY is to be commended for set- 
ting the record straight. In his fight for the 
larger amount, it is hoped he will have the 
support of fellow members of the Kentucky 
congressional delegation and of the full Ten- 
nessee delegation. 


Congressman Brooks Hays, of Arkansas, 


Ambassador of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, we all re- 
alize that our esteemed and beloved col- 
league, Congressman Brooks Hays, of 
Arkansas, is indeed a Christian gentle- 
man and we like to call him our lay 
preacher. Appearing in the March 1956 
issue of the Bible Society Record there is 
a very interesting article of a personal 
experience by our colleague while on a 
mission of goodwill in Europe. This ar- 
ticle proves again that Brooks Hays is an 
ambassador of goodwill, a Christian gen- 
tleman, and a promoter of world peace. 
It is a story which should be read by all 
and is worthy of being repeated both in 
the pulpit and on the platform. 

The article, entitled “It Belongs to All 
Men,” follows: 

Ir BELONGS TO ALL MEN 
(By Brooxs Hays, Member of Congress from 
Arkansas) 

In 1944 I went with a group of Congress- 
men to the European war theater. We got 
as far as General Eisenhower's headquarters 
and were with him on September 23 in the 
last year of that fateful struggle. In the 
course of the conversation he remarked that 
we ought to see the place where the first 
fighting for the possession of Normandy, one 
of history’s decisive battles, took place. He 
sent one of his engineers to show us the 
scenes. That night we slept in the spacious 
guest house at Cherbourg which had been 
the headquarters of a German military staff. 
I slept in the room that had apparently been 
occupied by a German chaplain, for I found 
some books printed in the German language 
in a corner of the room the next morning. 
I remembered enough of my college German 
to recognize it as Biblical literature. One 
book was the Bible itself, and the other a 
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personal book. I could translate the little 
inscription in the personal book, “Presented 
to our beloved chaplain, the Reverend Alvin 
Ahlborg, by the Ladies’ Aid Society of Dues- 
seldorf.” 

With military permission I brought the two 
books back to America, put them on a shelf 
in my Washington office and thought very 
little about them, but occasionally read some 
of the familiar lines. 

Three years later, in 1947, a German 
churchman dropped in to visit with me. As 
he was leaving I thought of the two books. I 
said, “Here are some books that ought to be 
returned to their owner. I have made no 
effort to locate him. I wonder if you can 
help me.” 

“Alvin Ahlborg!” he exclaimed, as he 
looked at the name. “Why, he is my good 
friend, and he is still preaching in Duessel- 
dorf.” 

“When you get back to Germany,” I asked, 
“will you please tell him I have his Bible 
and another book of his?” 

A SYMBOL OF HOPE 


In a few weeks I had a letter from Mr. 
Ahlborg saying that he was thrilled to learn 
that I had found his books at Cherbourg. He 
wrote, “I want you to keep them as a symbol 
of the hope that we of Germany have for a 
Christian occupation policy and the rebuild- 
ing of our world on Christian foundations.” 
In reply I said that I did not think it fair 
for me to keep both the books. I suggested 
that I return the gift of the Duesseldorf la- 
dies and that he keep the Bible as a symbol 
of the hope that we of America maintain 
for him as a German churchman, and for all 
the German people. His book had crossed 
the Atlantic twice when it reached his library 
in Duesseldorf. ; 

In 1951 I was again sent with a congres- 
sional committee to the European area, this 
time on a mission of peace to meet with 
Chancelor Adenauer to discuss occupation 
policies. At Frankfort a dinner was given in 
my honor. The chairman asked if there was 
anyone I should like to invite. I said, “I 
know no one in this great city, but there is a 
pastor in Duesseldorf that I would be de- 
lighted to have here.” We had written each 
other, you see, in the intervening years and 
had become good friends, though we had 
never seen each other. My hosts invited him 
to come. When we sat down at dinner at 
6:30 that evening, I did not even know 
whether pastor Ahlborg had gotten the mes- 
sage. (I learned later that he had traveled 
5 hours on a bus to get there.) 


“YOUR PREACHER IS HERE” 


I was making my speech when Alvin Ahl- 
borg walked into the room. Because I was 
speaking on foreign policy, I thought the 
newspapermen would put my address on the 
front pages of the Frankfort papers the next 
morning. They were not, however, inter- 
ested in my political views; they were in- 
terested only in the story of my friendship 
with Alvin Ahlborg, so they tugged at my 
coattails as they said, “Your preacher friend 
is here.” Just then he came forward, and 
you can imagine how fine it was to meet him. 


I was surprised to find pastor Ahlborg a 
young man, just a little older than my own 
boy. Here I was, a veteran of the First 
World War, greeting a veteran of World War 

- We represented countries that had 
fought bitterly twice in one generation. 


With a twinkle in his eye Ahlborg said, “I 
wonder if Mr. Hays has read my Bible.” I 
was ready for this question. I said, “As 
Proof that I have, you will find in one of the 
Psalms these words: ‘Gutes und Barmherzig- 
keit werden mir folgen mein Leben lang, und 
Smcbte dies a im Hause des Herrn im- 

ar.” Pastor Ahlborg was delighted 
and translated for those of the haere who 
could not understand German, “What Mr. 
Hays has said is this: ‘Goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life; and 
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I wil dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever.’ ” 

What I have tried to say with this little 
story is that the Bible, with its wonderful 
good news, is something that overleaps the 
barriers of ocean, nationality, and language. 
It belongs to all men and must be proclaimed 
to all. 


Food and Drugs Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know this year, 1956, marks the 50th 
anniversary of the Food and Drugs Act 
of 1906 and the meat inspection of the 
same year. Both these historic laws 
were signed on June 30, 1906, by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. 

They have touched the lives of mil- 
lions of Americans during the last half 
century through their wise enforcement 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture., 

To pay proper honor to both of these 
laws the Governor of the great State of 
Tennessee issued a proclamation pro- 
claiming a Pure Food, Drug; and Cos- 
metic. Laws Week and invited all Ten- 
nesseeans, individually or through their 
organizations, to observe this anniyer- 
sary during 1956 with appropriate cere- 
monies and observances. 

Therefore, under unanimous consent 
I am having this proclamation printed 
in the Record in recognition of the ac- 
tion taken by Gov. Frank G. Clements: 
PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR, STATE OF 

TENNESSEE 

Whereas the year 1956 will mark the 50th 
anniversary of Tennessee food and drug 
laws subsequently revised and enacted as 
the uniform food, drug, and cosmetic law 
of 1941 and 77 years of progressive legisla- 
tion and enforcement of standards for purity 
and integrity of foods, drugs, cosmetics, and 


aren used by the people of Tennessee; 
an 


Whereas June 30, 1956, will mark the 50th 
anniversary of our national pure food, drug 
and cosmetic law, first enacted on June 30 
1906, as the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 
mainly through the inspired leadership of 
Harvey W. Wiley, then chief chemist of ‘the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and subsequently revised on June 25, 1938, as 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
and the 50th anniversary of the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act; and 

Whereas, during 1956 the national organi- 
zation of administrators of national, State 
and municipal food, drug, and cosmetic lawe 
in this country, now known as the Associa- 
tion of Food and Drug Officials of the United 
States, will hold its 60th annual convention; 
and 

Whereas we are indebted to our Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture and legislators and 
other farsighted men and women in indus- 
try and in government, as well as the protec- 
tion afforded by our national pure food, 

and cosmetic act and meat inspection 
act, for their essential protection of the 
public health by prohibiting injurious adul- 
teration and misbranding of food, drugs and 
cosmetics; and 

Whereas these laws are the major legal 
foundation upon which the food, drug and 
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cosmetic industries have established and 
maintained for the American people during 
the past 50 years the highest possible food, 
drug and cosmetic standards through the 
dynamic exercise of their creative genius in 
our free enterprise system; and 

Whereas such laws have a profound social, 
economic, and legal significance to every one 
of our people: 

Now, therefore, I, Frank G. Clement, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Tennessee, do hereby 
proclaim the week of January 30, 1956, to be 
Pure Food, Drug and Cosmetic Laws Week 
in Tennessee, and I invite and urge that all 
of my fellow citizens, individually or through 
their interested organizations, observe this 
anniversary sometime during 1956 with ap- 
propriate ceremonies of their own. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Tennessee to’ be affixed at Nashville 
this 17th day of January, 1956. 

FRANK G. CLEMENT, 
Governor. 


Nix Is Honored by Masonic Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


e 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include an article from the 
Athens, Ga., Banner-Herald, March 2; 
1956, issue concerning honors accord 
Hon. Abit Nix, of Athens, by the Masonic 
order. 

Mr. Nix is a prominent lawyer and 
one of the most outstanding men in the 
State of Georgia and the South, and he 
deserves the honors paid him. 

The article follows: 

Nix Is HONORED BY MASONIC ORDER 
(By J. J. Newberry) 

Friends of Abit Nix filled every seat and 
left standing room at a premium at a meet- 
ing in his honor at Mt. Vernon Lodge No. 22 
last night. Mr. Nix was presented the gran 
master’s pin by B. Lee Amon, grand master, 
and an illuminated scroll electing him to the 
South's Hall of Fame for the Living, PY 
nos Lee, editor of Dixie Business maga- 

ne. 

Dan W. Locklin, grand secretary, served 
as master of ceremonies and introduced MT- 
Amon and G. Starr Peck senior grand deacon 
of the Lodge of Georgia. Mr. Locklin 
introduced Mr. Lee and Judge J. Wilson 
Parker. 

The men of this group spoke briefly, prais- 
ing Mr. Nix and his accomplishments as ® 
long time citizen of Athens and a worker 
for the South. Mr. Nix was requested 
Say a few words and complied as follows: 

“It is given to but few men to attend theif 
own funeral. Now I know how it is and 
am satisfied. As a man grows older, he begins 
to wonder what impression he has made 02 
his own community; he is concern 
whether the ideals and purposes he tried tO 
live by are being transmitted to a youns® 
generation. 

“I am not worried. I see the youngsters 
of the State and they compare with y9 
leaders anywhere. This is\my greatest JOI 
to see them that way. 

“They tell me I have been selected as 00° 
of the group of Georgians to enter the HA 
of Fame for the Living—that is a surp! 
and a pleasure. I know that I can serve 


a master of ceremonies at a meeting—do”™ 
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take a back seat to anyone there, and I am 
Probably the best law professor I ever met— 
but to be selected for the Hall of Fame, 
that is indeed a pleasure. 

“But they told me it was not so much 
what I had accomplished, that it was the 
Young leaders of the Southland who had 
attributed some of their purposes and ideals 
to a statement made by me. 

“We are on the crest in the South. I have 
always tried to sell the youth of this State 
On that fact. The last half of the 20th cen- 
tury belongs to the South if we will take it 
and use it. 

“Masonry has been good to me, and I am 
apreciative of everything, but most of all I 
appreciate you folks coming out here to- 
night. -I was not worried about the folks 
away from home—I am just as happy as I 
can be.” 


Learn Proposed Objectives of the 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


3 OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me so to 
do, I am pleased to herewith present the 

xt of what is manifestly a very-worth- 
While statement of the Objectives of the 
Community. This was by the Downey 
Chamber of Commerce at Downey, Los 

geles County, Calif., which is one of 

e very important areas which I have 

resented now for these five terms. 
ice Speaker, increasingly I recognize 
at at the grassroots of American cit- 
in hip is the early place and the most 
timate place where unselfish, vigor- 
ous, vigilant citizens can best serve their 
Community, State, and Nation in terms 


`. Of having at their very fingertips their 


Own home-town community problems 
and to help solve them. You will note 
e breadth of vision which this Downey 
m amber of Commerce has in its state- 
€nt of objectives. 
ok: is statement by the newly elected 
rari president; Mr. R. J. O'Leary, 
Biches in the Downey newspapers. 
not a statement thus appearing could 
help but be a dynamic, inspiring, 
tween structive bit of cooperation be- 
Š n that chamber of commerce and 
s splendid newspapers published in the 
portant Downey community. 
ih quture unlimited” is the significant 
Which) rotate Gesignation of Downey 
1873 became a town on October 13, 
r paust 13 years after California was 
ted to the Union of the United 
after as à State. The town was named 
Gov. John G. Downey, distin- 
tive Pp Cini} War Governor of my na- 
ae te of California. It is situated 
10 miles from the shore of the 
from Peis ion and the same distance 
hall. À e downtown Los Angeles city 
in the bout 12,000 students are enrolled 
Starr es which have a combined 
nual almost 400 teachers with an an- 
millio ary outlay of approximately $2 
Bovern: It is an unincorporated area 
€d by the Board of Supervisors of 


eles County, It has a magnifi- _ 
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cent free library and civic center and 
an area boundary of over 12 square 
miles. 

The 1948 population was only 23,000; 
November 1, 1955, the population was 
73,000; 1948 post-office receipts were 
$93,000 and November 1, 1955, they were 
$401,000. As for the real estate in the 
Downey area, in 1948 it was 80 percent 
home-owned; 1953, 85 percent; and No- 
vember 1, 1955, 90 percent; 1948 build- 
ing permits were but $3,587,942; Novem- 


ber 1, 1955, approximately $18 million; 


1948 bank deposits were only $12,700, 
while November 1, 1955, they were over 
$39 million. 


I give you this important information, 


Mr. Speaker, based upon information 
given me by the Downey Chamber of 
Commerce. 
The statement referred to follows: 
LEARN PROPOSED OBJECTIVES OF THE COM- 
MUNITY—CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PREXY 
TELLS GOALS, COMMITTEE WoRK 


Work of the Downey Chamber of Com- 
merce was outlined in a speech by R. J. “Bob” 
O'Leary, chamber president, at a recent 
chamber of commerce community banquet, 
when O'Leary and other officers of the organ- 
ization were installed. Following is the 
complete text of O'Learys talk: 

“We must, of necessity, have objectives for 
the chamber of commerce. 

“The main objective should be to learn the 
proposed destines of the community as it 
affects its citizens. We must learn this from 
those who have assumed the.role of God 
in presuming controls over us, 

“We must then convey these proposals to 
the citizens for approval or disapproval, 
If disapproved, so to notify vehemently, with 
strength of numbers, that branch of govern- 
ment involved. ? 

“These objectives should include an over- 
all plan for our community as related to 
zoning, planning, traffic, etc. These plans 
should be known to our citizens prior to 
them becoming a reality and we should be 
consulted prior to their execution. 

“As proof of our endeavor to follow these 
objectives, for the first time, the zoning com- 
mittee has considered the entire population 
of Downey. It has been presumed that many 
people in Downey complained of operations 
of previous committees. In order to avoid 
this, John Nordbak, as chairman of the 
zoning committee, has elected to invite 
a representative from each civic association 
in Downey to participate as a member of his 
committee. This should be an insurance 
that all areas of the community-are repre- 
sented, as well as any majority and/or minor- 
ity groups, so there shall be no personal mis- 
understanding relative to zoning or its impli- 
cations in the future. 

“As you have previously heard, John 
Nordbak is an architect. For this reason, 
he has a much closed relationship to the 
possible planning of Downey than any other 
member of the board of directors. He has an 
interest as a citizen of Downey, but a more 
prime interest as a businessman, because, to 
parpaphrase from Kim Stevenson, ‘he makes 
square pegs out of round roles.’ 

“Rach committee of the chamber is most 
important, and it is difficult to differentiate 
as to their importance. But, being typically 
Irish, I will stick my neck out and say that 
the next important committee is member- 
ship. The reason I say this is that every 
citizen, in some manner, should be affiliated 
with the chamber of commerce and, if they 
are so inclined, should become a voting 
active member. ; 

“Our 1956 membership committee is chair- 
manded by Jerry Collins, manager of the 
local branch of the Bank of America, Jerry, 
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in assuming his duties, realized that every 
director and current member of the cham- 
ber of commerce should be on the member- 
ship committee but, to insure contacting 
of new residents, businesses and industries, 
he has added active members who will assist 
him in contacting these new people. 

“Another most important committee is 
that of industrial relations. Downey is com- 
prised of considerable industry, as well as 
many residents from these industries. C, 
L. Millman, or ‘Mill’ as he is known, per- 
sonnel director of Rheem Manufacturing Co. 
is chairman of the industrial committee, 
and doing a tremendous job. It almost 
seems like a thankless job because industry 
does not stream into Downey but flows 
rather slowly, and because of this ‘Mill’ 
and his committee members must contact 
these people of industry on a day-to-day 
basis. 

“Another important committee, and per- 
haps as important as any that we have in 
the chamber, is the merchants division, 
headed this year, and well, by Bob White 
of Byron White Furniture Co. Between Bob 
White and Bob Weglin of Millers Men’s Store, 
these men have established ‘block captains’ 
so that theoretically, in a matter of approxi- 
mately 30 minutes, the entire merchants 
division can be contracted without any one 
person having many calls to make. It is 
indeed very discouraging to find that a pro- 
gram intended for the merchants is not at- 
tended by them. No one else can achieve 
any benefits from such a program unless the 
merchants themselves are in accord. 

“We have a division of the Downey Cham- 
ber of Commerce known as traffic, streets and 
safety. Dan D. MacKenzie is the current 
chairman. He has as members of his com- 
mittee, people who know the problems and 
can assist in making them known to the 
proper authorities, whether county or State. 

“It is interesting to note that the chair- 
men of all of these major committees have 
selected as members of their committees, 
persons familiar with their particular prob- 
lems, irrespective of whether they are di- 
rectors of the chamber of commerce or not. 
This is one way we feel that the entire mem- 
bership can have a part to play in the cham- 
ber of commerce. 

“It is also one way we can invite new 
residents, businessmen, or industrial firms to 
participate in all chamber activities for the 
betterment of the entire community.” 

O’Leary commended Edward W. Koehler, 
executive secretary of the chamber for a “re- 
markable job in carrying out requests of the 
board of directors, and particularly in ob- 
taining excellent cooperation from the press 
in publicizing Downey as the best place in 
which to live and work.” He continued: 

“It has been decided that the chamber of 
of commerce would take an impartial atti- 
tude toward the question of incorporation. 
The Downey Chamber of Commerce has a 
purpose, and that is to publicize Downey with 
its many wonderful attributes, and explain 
why we wish more residents, more business, 
and more industry, to move to Downey. The 
chamber is nonpolitical and nonsectarian and 
is for all in Downey. 

“There are at present several programs 


affecting the people of Downey and I would 


be remiss in not at least mentioning them. 
“February is designated as heart month, 
and a drive will be conducted during the 
month for contributions for the heart fund, 
“A most important project, which will af- 
fect the entire community of Downey, and 
which will help us keep our juvenile delin- 
quency at its current low level, is the YMCA 
drive. This is not a drive for membership 
or current year’s dues, but rather one of a 
nat that will enhance the entire commu- 
nity of Downey, and you and I as individuals 
will benefit. It is the expenditure of $213,- 
000 for the purchase, revamping of current 
buildings, erection of new buildings; and the 
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provision of athletic equipment, of the Dr. 
Altig property on South Downey Avenue. 

“This type project is an indication of 
where the chamber of commerce can serve 
tremendously by corraling all service organ- 
izations for a common cause, which will ma- 
terially assist the community of Downey. 

“The YMCA has endeavored to secure the 
financial support of not only industries of 
Downey, but those of immediately adjacent 
communities, for whose supervisory em- 
ployees Downey provides a home, This drive 
needs the support of us all.” 

The chamber president concluded with a 
“bit of philosophy that should be the objec- 
tive of each and everyone of us”: 

If there be righteousness in’ the heart; 
there will be beauty in the character. 

If there be beauty in the character; there 
will be harmony in the home. 

If there be harmony in the home; there 
will be order in the Nation. 

If there be order in the Nation; there will 
be peace in the world. , 


Cancer Month 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
ease that is the Nation’s second largest 
killer is cancer. It causes 1 out of every 
7 deaths of this country. It will strike 2 
out of 3 families. If present death rates 
continue 24 million Americans now liv- 
will die of this dread disease. These 
are hard facts and cruel facts, I know, 
but they are facts that will come true 
unless we continue and make ever 
stronger our fight against this vicious 
killer. 

The organization that is leading the 
fight against this killer is the American 
Cancer Society. Made up of units like 
our own Essex County chapter, the 
American Cancer Society is the only 
voluntary national health agency en- 
gaged in a program of cancer education, 
research, and service. The society, then, 
presents a three-pronged attack against 
cancer, 


The first line of attack in this cam- 
paign against cancer is by education. 
Through films, speakers, exhibits, panel 
discussions, mobile education units, 

, forums and literature our local Essex 
County chapter is carrying out a year- 
round program to give us as much in- 
formation as possible regarding the na- 
ture and prevention of cancer. The 
seven danger signs must become known 
and watched for by everyone. The im- 
portance of immediate and prompt 
treatment at the first sign or suspicion 
of cancer must be stressed. Oftentimes 
cancer, in its earliest stages, cannot be 
detected by the average person, yet can 
be diagnosed by a physician. ‘Therefore, 
the society emphasizes the importance of 
@ yearly physical examination. 

But education is not confined to lay- 
men alone. Members of the medical 
profession also benefit from our contri- 
butions. Technical publications and 
a film library are made available to them 
by our local chapter. In addition, the 
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national organization - provides many 
more technical aids. For instance, doc- 
tors may attend clinics where they are 
informed of the latest developments in 
cancer, detection, surgery, and X-ray 
and radium treatment. 

The second line of attack is through 
research. Perhaps your dollars for the 
1956 campaign will finance the research 
project that will unlock the key to the 
ultimate control of cancer. The fight for 
the discovery of the causes of cancer and 
a practical cure to this killer must con- 
tinue. Our contributions will help 1,000 
scientists and 3,000 laboratory tech- 
nicians and assistants in this fight for 
the control of cancer. Today the only 
approved means of curing cancer are 
X-ray, radium, and surgery. This is not 
enough. There are still types of cancer 
for which almost nothing can be done. 
These scientists and technicians, sup- 
ported by our dollars, must continue to 
do their utmost to find the answers to 
the cure of this dread disease. 

The third line of attack is by service 
to those already suffering from cancer. 
Dressings and medication are made 
available through our local chapter. 
Articles contributing to the comfort of 
the patient can also be borrowed. Trans- 
portation is provided to and from clinics 
and even nursing care, including treat- 
ment and administration of drugs are 
provided. 

The American Cancer Crusade is a 
voluntary organization. It can succeed 
only if we support this campaign with 
the same generousness, the same unself- 
ishness, that the American people always 
support a worthwhile cause. This is the 
American way—the democratic way. I 
am sure that all of us will open our 
hearts and give generously. The quota 
for the Essex County Chapter of the 
American Cancer Society is $199,200. 
This must be reached for the unit to con- 
tinue its activities. 

Let us each resolve to keep the red 
sword, the symbol of the American Can- 
cer Society, ever raised—ever ready to 
strike back at one of our worst enemies. 
We must succeed in this campaign in 
order to give hope to those already af- 
flicted and to those who will become 
afflicted. Remember that now 1 out of 
3 of these cases of cancer can be cured if 
treated promptly. Let us give our dol- 
lars to the cancer crusade with the hope 
that during the coming year an even 
greater number will be cured—that dur- 
ing the following years canacer will be 
eliminated completely. Let us make this 
crusade a success. 


Pro-Western Trend Coming to End in 
Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Dr. John Crane, who 
has recently returned from an extended 
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visit to Europe, is informative, and some- 
thing on which the Congress should take 
thought. 

The great trouble in Europe today is 
that everyone is trying to get on the win- 
ning horse, and Russian propaganda has 
made most of Europe believe that the 
winning horse belongs to Russia. 

Dr. Crane makes this very clear in the 
case of Yugoslavia’s dictator, Marshal 
Tito. This gentleman has been on a 
tightrope between the United States of 
America and the U. S. S. R. for some 
time, but he is getting ready to take his 
seat on what he believes to be the Rus- 
sian bandwagon: 

PRO-WESTERN TREND COMING TO END IN 

YUGOSLAVIA 


(By Dr. John B. Crane) 


The pro-Western trend in Yugosalvia ap- 
pears definitely to be coming to an end. 

This is the only conclusion ohe can draw 
after studying the remarks made last week 
at meetings in Belgrade of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Yugoslav League of Commu- 
nists. 

Marshal Tito himself addressed the gath- 
ering and complained of the spread of for- 
eign influences and ideas throughout the 
country as well as the growing lack of inter- 
est among young people in politics and so- 
cialism. 

He declared, further, that steps must be 
taken immediately by the Communist Party 
to attract youth, to free it from influences 
alien to socialism and above everything else 
to protect it from the waves of destrictive | 
Western ideas and influences which have 
succeeded ‘in pervading Yugoslavian life. 

On my recent visit to Yugoslavia I was sur- 
prised at the many evidences of Western in- 
fluence, particularly American influence. 
American movies were very popular. Ameri- 
can jazz music was the rage. Night club en- 
tertainers were mostly from Western coun- 
tries. 7 

The many people I talked with were eager 
to buy Western-made products since these 
were so superior in quality to those pro- 
duced within their own country. I 
distinctly two different Communist Govern- 
ment officials who proudly pointed out to me 
that they were wearing American suits pur- 
chased in America, 

The decision now of Communist Party 
leaders to try to check the growing pro- 
Western sentiment among the people, €57 
pecially Yugoslavian youth, is without ques- 
tioh in large part due to the Soviet Union § 
denunciation of Stalin and alleged renunci- 
ation of Stalinism and all that word conveys 
to the popular imagination. 

Now that the Kremlin leaders have 
purged Stalin and converted him from 
Saint Joseph to Ivan the Terrible, Marshal 
Tito no longer has any ideological basis for 
remaining outside of the Communist bloc of 
nations. Tito has always maintained that 
the true principles of socialism were those 
enunciated by Lenin and that he, Tito, had 
never deviated from the original line of the 
father of the Russian Revolution. It was 
Stalin who was a deviationist, Tito consist- 
ently argued in his long feud with Uncle 
Joe. Stalin thought he had won the argu- 
ment when he summarily kicked Tito and 
Yugoslavia out of the Cominform for re- 
fusal to obey orders and to follow the Mos- 
cow-dictated line. 

Now it appears that Tito is the final victor: 
for the new collective leaders in the Kremlin 
made a personal pilgrimage to Belgrade # 
few months afo to see Tito and beg him t? 
return to the fold. They confessed Stalin 
was wrong. 

At their recent Communist Party Congres$ 
in Moscow the Red leaders went much 
further. They declared, as all the world now 
knows, that Stalin was a tyrant, a dictator 
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and a cruel murderer of thousands of inno- 
cent. people. 

In such circumstances, it appears inevita- 
ble that Communist Yugoslavia will iden- 
tify itself in the future much more closely 
with Moscow and the Communist bloc than 
during recent years. 

Conversely, it seems probable that Yugo- 
Slavia’s ties with the west will gradually be 
relaxed and that western influence in Tito- 
land will decline. 

Another factor which may lead to the 
decline in western influence in Yugoslavia 
is this: The country is slowly moving ahead 
economically and is not likely to be so de- 
Pendent on America financial aid as in the 
past. During recent years such aid has aver- 
aged $100 million per year, a substantial part 
of it being in the form of food. 

But during the past 2 or 3 years Belgrade 
has been pushing hard to raise farm pro- 
ductivity and has meet with considerable 
success due to much heavier use of ferti- 
lizers, more efficient methods and the use of 
improved seeds, including hybrid corn seed 
imported from America. 

Hence, the return to a state of agricul- 
tural self-sufficiency, which prevailed before 
wai vat in Yugoslavia, now appears to be in 

Whether Yugoslavia will identify itself in- 
creasingly with the Communist East, or will 
remain a neutral country friendly to both 

and West, can be determined by noting 
whether it continues to secure its military 
equipment. for its armed forces from the 
West. If it starts shifting its purchases of 
Weapons, tanks, airplanes, etc. from the West 
to Russia and its satellite countries, then it 
Will be clear that Titoland has been lost to 
the West, 


Floods Threaten Northeast Section of Our 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1956 


i Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
ene is here again. This is a signal 
ae all to rejoice, nature is reborn, grow- 
Taw things are budding, and soon the 
ee will be green again. I dislike to 
b € a discordant note at this juncture, 
et may I call attention to a threatening 
4 ril, poised like the sword of Damocles, 

Cady to strike. 
Mare who read or listen know of the vast 
nket of snow covering the ground of 
ee northeastern section of our Nation 
abe Sag tig of the blizzards of the past 
Sach I have just returned from Mas- 
what coo and I shudder to think of 
ace would happen if spring should de- 
pti ea upon that region all at once with 
shih breezes and gentle spring show- 
than am informed by competent au- 
ec es that the nightmarish experi- 
D es of the 1936 floods would be sur- 
eaeaet by far. Even the hurricane- 
ware floods of last August and October 
trip fade into sad memory when that 
ahd Melts at one time and the water 
deS toward the sea, leaving death and 

€struction in its wake. 

Bie true that this might not happen, 
ha ls a distinct possibility, in my opin- 
a probability, and something must 
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be done to prevent the chance of it oc- 
curring. There are engineering plans 
which, when put into effect, will con- 
trol these melted snow waters and/or ad- 
ditional rains. They would, when con- 
structed, save many lives and untold 
millions of dollars of damage to property, 
to homes and factories, to stores and 
theaters, to churches and schools, to 
roads and bridges and railroads. This 
has been demonstrated beyond the 
shadow of a doubt throughout this vast 
land. The Corps of Engineers has esti- 
mated that of a potential annual loss due 
to floods of $900 million, flood-control 
works already in being are now prevent- 
ing up to 54 percent of such damage over 
the Nation. 

There are of course other sections of 
the country where the snow cover 
represents a threat of floods should a 
sudden warm period melt it in the space 
of a few days. 

Should this occur in my New England 
States, and a disastrous flood result, 
there will be many an outraged voice 
raised to cry why isn’t something done 
about it? This has happened year after 
year, disaster strikes, a great demand 
for action, then inevitably memory 


fades, apathy sets in and little gets done. 


I hope the cycle does not repeat itself 
again this year. The memory of the 
floods of 1955 is still fresh in the minds 
of the citizens of Massachusetts and the 
other Northeastern States. Let us not 
shirk our responsibilities. Congress de- 
clared in 1936 that control of floods was 
a Federal responsibility and instructed 
the Corps of Engineers to study the 
problem and develop plans for counter- 
ing them. The engineers have done so 
and within the limits of funds provided 
them have done a marvelous job. But 
-the work is far from complete. Appro- 
priations for this purpose rose to a peak 
of over $352 million in 1950, but due to 
the Korean crisis fell off progressively 
till 1954, when they struck bottom at 
$137,574,000. 

The present Congress has given a ray 
of hope to potential flood sufferers. by 
quickly passing the Urgent Deficiency 
Act which enabled the engineers to start 
6 vitally needed projects in the New 
England States and complete detailed 
planning for 17 others. This is a good 
start. But I earnestly hope that it will 
not be necessary for us to be shocked 
into action by another disastrous flood. 
I cannot emphasize the urgency of this 
problem too much. Action, immediate 
and forceful, is needed. 

There is now before the Appropria- 
tions Committees, requests for funds for 
construction of flood-control works in 
the amount of $214 million, an increase 
over 1956 fiscal year. This is still only 
60 percent of the appropriation for 1950 
of $352 million. Practically every State 
in the Union has one or more flood-con- 
trol projects underway, authorized or 
planned. Certainly no special pleading 
should be needed. Floods are great lev- 
elers. These projects call for protection 
of areas which have experienced one or 
more disastrous floods in very recent 
years, and even now lie helpless, at the 
mercy of any new floods that may come. 
These projects are of vital necessity. 
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They must be carried out immediately 
before more thousands of lives are lost 
and millions, if not billions, of dollars 
of damages are suffered. Losses from 
floods cannot be entirely reckoned in 
terms of dollars. The economic disloca- 
tion, the human suffering, loss of loved 
ones, disrupted families, loss of jobs, 
none of these can be counted in dollars. 
All who have undergone such losses once 
know that, and look forward to the day 
when there will no longer be a constant 
threat. The Corps of Engineers has a 
program, the trained personnel and the 
responsibility to give the protection to 
which the Congress has pledged itself. 
There remains the problem of the neces- 
sary funds. To be sure, there are many 
demands upon the public purse, but cer- 
tainly the protection of the lives and 
property of our people should rank near 
the head. i 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to be an 
alarmist, but New England is in a pre- 
carious situation and, if any further 
floods should occur before protective 
measures have been completed, addi- 
tional, enormous damage will be done. 
It is for this reason that I appeal to the 
Democratic and Republican leadership 
of both the House and Senate Appropri- 
ations Committees and urge that imme- 
diate action be taken to provide the nec- 
essary funds for flood-control projects 
that are necessary to control raging 
waters of seasonal storms and spring 
freshets. A promise to help is a good 
start but it will not stop floodwaters. 
Something should be done, something 
must be done and done now. We need 
action, not speeches. 


The Idol Smashers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 29, 1956 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, in evalu- 
ating the new face of the present powers 
that be in Soviet Russia, we must be on 
the alert and not lulled into a false sense 
of security. Actions speak louder than 
words, and I agree with the President 
that we must see deeds to back up the 
words. — 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial on this subject from 
the New York Daily Mirror: 

THE IDOL SMASHERS 

Robert Murphy, Deputy Under Secretary of 
State and one of our topflight diplomats, 
speculates cautiously that the smashing of 
the Stalin idol in Soviet Russia is designed 
to make it difficult for any one man to rise 
above the ruling clique. 

The iconoclasts pounded the deified Stalin 
into mortal dust at the recent Red party 
congress in Moscow, with Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev swinging the heaviest hammer, 

Results have been intense interest in the 
free world and consternation among Commu- 
nists everywhere. Khrushchev and friends 
are finding it harder than expected to wash 
that man right out of their followers’ hair. — 
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Pending further information, Murphy 
emphasized that our State Department isn’t 
forming any fixed conclusion. He noted that 
more people close to Khrushchev are being 
moved into the party machinery and con- 
siders it possible that Nikky, currently the 
strongest Red figure, may himself assume 
Stalin's role. 

For our part, we’ll make a long guess that 
the new emphasis on more democratic lead- 
ership in Soviet Russia and collective rule 
is just a party of the tricky new look the 
Reds are donning to lure the free world into 
complacency. 

Again and often, the question must be 
asked: What deeds have accompanied the 
Soviet avowal of more liberal attitudes? _ 

President Eisenhower is absolutely right 
in stressing this point as he continues his 
exchange of letters with Bulganin; we are 
not averse to better United States of Amer- 
ica-U. S. S. R. relations, but we would like 
some indication of concrete action first. 

What about the captive states? What 
about Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia—overrun 
by brutal military force? The seized Balkan 
nations? The promise of free elections in 
Germany? Limitation of armaments? Con- 
trol of nuclear weapons? The subversion 
directed from Moscow against countries now 
free? © 

Until actual happenings demonstrate the 
abandonment of barbarism, the free world 
must not be sucked into the vortex by the 


mask of siren smiles. a 


House Memorial 10, Introduced by Mr. 
Warner, of Maricopa: A Memorial Peti- 
tioning Arizona’s Congressional Delega- 
tion for Public Commendation Express- 
ing Gratitude to 12 Jurors So That All 
Men May Know by These Presents: 
That We, Citizens of the United States 
of America and the State of Arizona, Are 
Grateful to Almighty God for Our Lib- 
erties, Including the Right, if Charged 
With Crime, to Trial by a Jury of Our 
Peers, and Grateful to Our Fellow Citi- 
zens That, When Called To Serve on a 
Jury, They Perform That Public Duty 
at Whatever Hardship to Themselves So 
That This Right May Be Preserved to 
All of Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the RECORD a copy 
of a house memorial of the State of Ari- 
zona introduced by the Honorable Hal 
F. Warner, of Wickenburg, Ariz. This 
memorial is now pending before the 
house of representatives of the State of 
Arizona: 
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House Memorial 10 


A memorial petitioning Arizona’s congres- 
sional delegation, for public commenda- 
tion expressing gratitude to 12 jurors so 
that all men may know by these presents: 
That we, citizens of the United States of 
America and the State of Arizona, are 
grateful to Almighty God for our liberties, 
including the right, if charged with crime, 
to trial by a jury of our peers, and grate- 
ful to our fellows citizens that, when called 
to serve on a jury, they perform that pub- 
lic duty at whatever hardship to them- 
selves so that this right may be preserved 
to all of us 


To Arizona’s Congressional Delegation, To 
wit: The Honorable Carl Hayden, Sena- 
tor; the Honorable Barry M. Goldwater, 
Senator; the Honorable John J. Rhodes, 
Representative, District No. 1; the Honor- 
able Stewart Udall, Representative, District 
No. 2 


Your memorialists respectfully represents: 

Whereas the preamble to Arizona’s Consti- 
tution is: 

“Preamble: We, the people of the State of 
Arizona, grateful to Almighty God for our 
liberties, do ordain this constitution”; and 

Whereas Arizona’s Constitution states: 

“ARTICLE II. Declaration of Rights: 

“SECTION 1. A frequent recurrence to fun- 
damental principles is essential to the secur- 
ity of individual rights and the perpetuity 
of free government”; and 

Whereas 12 men and women, our fellow 


American citizens, were called to serve as - 


jurors in the United States District Court in 
New York; and 

Whereas these jurors served in the trial of 
11 men indicted by a grand jury for conspir- 
ing between April 1, 1945, and July 20, 1948, 
knowingly and willfully, to teach and advo- 
cate the overthrow and destruction of the 
Government of the United States by force 
and violence, and the duty and necessity of 
so doing; and 

Whereas the trial in which the 12 served 
as jurors commenced on January 17, 1949, 
and did not end until October 21, 1949: and 

Whereas these 12 fellow citizens, in per- 
forming their. public duty, received only the 
usual subsistence pay; and 

Whereas these 12 jurors served an unusual 
length of time, with patience and forbear- 
ance, at whatever hardships to themselves 
and their families; and 

Whereas on October 18, 1949, before the 
jurors retired to deliberate, Judge Harold R. 
Medina instructed them as follows: 

“Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, you 
now approach the performance of one of the 
most sacred duties of citizenship, the meting 
out of justice. Just after you were sworn in 
as jurors I took the occasion to make a few 
remarks which I shall now repeat in some- 
what different form, as the thoughts I then 
expressed are peculiarly applicable to the 
period of your deliberations in order to reach 
a just and true verdict. I then told you to 
be patient and said that there are few quali- 
ties in life so important. I said that if you 
once get yourself in the frame of mind where 
you know that you have a task ahead and 
it has to be done carefully and it has to be 
done just right and you know that it will 
be_wrong to let little things disturb you, 
then there comes a certain calm and peace 
of mind which are of the essence in the 
administration of justice. When you get 
yourself in that frame of mind, you find not 
only that the task ahead becomes much 
easier, but, in addition, that the quality of 
your work in the administration of justice 
is of the quality that it should be. Justice 
does not flourish amidst emotional excite- 
ment and stress, 
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“The rich and the poor and persons of every 
race, creed, and condition stand alike before 
the bar of justice; and you must consider 
and weigh the evidence carefully, calmly, 
and dispassionately, ` without the slightest 
trace of sympathy or prejudice for or against 
any party to the proceeding. The very im- 
portance of the case makes it all the more 
urgent that you heed these words of caution. 
In this connection you will bear in mind 
at all times that these 11 men are charged 
here as 11 individuals, the guilt or innocence 
of each of whom must be passed on by you 
separately, pursuant to and in accordance 
with the instructions which I am about to 
give you. * * *” 

And whereas Judge Medina instructed the 
jurors as follows: 

“Thus it is that these defendants had the 
right to advocate by peaceful and lawful 
means any and all changes in the laws and in 
the Constitution; they had the right to 
criticize the President of the United States 
and the Congress. * * * They had a right 
thus to assert that what they call the democ~ 
racy of Russia is superior in all respects to 
American democracy. * * * Whether you or 
I or anyone else likes or dislikes such or 
similar and analogous views or agrees or dis- 
agrees with them is wholly immaterial and 
not entitled to the slightest consideration in 
deciding this case. Unless a minority had @ 
right to express and to advocate its views, 
the democratic process as we understand it 
here in America would cease to exist and 
those in power might remain there indefi- 
nitely and make impossible any substantial 
changes in our social and economic system 
or in the texture of our fundamental law. 

“I charge you that if the defendants did no 
more than pursue peaceful studies and dis- 
cussion or teaching and advocacy in the 
realm of ideas, you must acquit them * * * 

“But no one could suppose nor is it the law 
that any person had an absolute and un- 
bridled right to say or write and to publish 
whatever he chooses under any and all cir- 
cumstances”; and 

Whereas it is»well for us to recall that 
freedom of speech and press is guaranteed to 
us in Arizona by these words in our Consti- 
tution: 

“ARTICLE IT. Declaration of Rights: 

“Sec. 6. Every person may speak, write, 
and publish on all subjects, being responsible 
for the abuse of that right”; and 

Whereas Judge Medina also instructed the 
jurors as follows: 

“+ + * Furthermore, should you find from 
the evidence that defendants organized or 
helped to organize and assumed or were given 
leadership in the Communist Party as a legit- 
imate political party solely with the view of 
electing candidates to political office by law- 
ful and peaceful means and advocating re- 
forms and changes in the laws or the adopt- 
ing of policies by the Government favorable 
to their contentions in the matters just 
referred to, you must render a verdict of not 
guilty”; and 

Whereas, Judge Medina also instructed the 
jurors as follows: 

“I charge you that it is not enough for the 
prosecution to show the existence of an_ 
agreement and the membership therein of 
any particular defendant. This alone would 
not prove that such defendant participated 
in the agreement ‘knowingly and wilfully.’ 
With respect to each defendant, the prosecu- 
tion has the further burden of proving be- 
yond a reasonable doubt that such defendant 
participated in such agreement wilfully; that 
is, the prosecution must prove that such 
defendant entertained the specific intention 
to teach or advocate the duty or necessity of 
overthrowing or destroying the Government 
of the United States by force and violence 
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and that in either case that he intended to 
teach or advocate such doctrine with the 
Specific intention and for the evil purpose of 
bringing about the overthrow or destruction 
of the Government of the United States by 
force or violence, and not that he intended 
Some result other than that. 

“If you are not convinced beyond a reason- 
able doubt that such defendant acted ‘will- 
fully,’ your verdict must be not guilty”; and 

Whereas Judge Medina also instructed the 
Jurors as follows: 

“Never in all my long experience as a law- 
yer and in my brief experience as a judge 
have I seen a jury exhibit so much patience 
and pay such careful attention at all times to 
the testimony of the witnesses and the read- 
ing of the exhibits, despite the prolonged 
duration of this trial. Let me express my 
Sincere appreciation of the way in which you 
have performed your functions. You deserve 
Special commendation and you are entitled to 
the gratitude of all citizens of the commu- 
nity for the sacrifice you have made and for 
the services you are rendering in the faithful 
performance of a public duty. And so I beg 
of you to continue on in the same spirit until 
the end”; and 

Whereas the jurors did continue on in a 
trial lasting over 9 months, deliberating at 
length and finding that each of the 11 did 
conspire as charged; and 

Whereas, public memory is short; and 

Whereas we have not previously expressed 
Our gratitude to these jurors for the sacrifice 
they made in the faithful performance of 
Public duty; and 

Whereas these 12 men and women, our fel- 
low citizens, are entitled to our gratitude and 
are deserving of special commendation: Now, 
therefore 

We petition Arizona's congressional dele- 
gation that they, on our behalf, and for us, 
Publicly express the gratitude of Arizona 
Citizens for the sacrifice of these 12 men and 
women, fellow American citizens, who, resid- 

g in New York, and in the performance of 
Public duty, served as jurors in the District 
Court of New York in a trial lasting from 
January 17, 1949, until October 21, 1949; and 

We petition Arizona’s congressional dele- 
gation that they publicly acknowledge the 
debt each of us owes to all those who serve 
as jurors at whatever personal hardship, and 
especially these 12, inasmuch as that in the 
very performance of that public duty, the 
Tight to trial by jury is itself preserved to 
each of us; and 

We petition Arizona’s congressional dele- 
gation that they take whatever means is rea- 
Sonable and proper to express our gratitude 

these 12 fellow citizens of ours in New 
York, and to their families, including the 
insertion of this memorial in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD so that our gratitude may be 
known throughout the United States and 
Tecalled in perpetuity. 


‘ 


One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Celebra- 
tion of the Independence of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, from the time when we were 
Children and studied the early history of 


Our country, there is a thought which. 


ers with us and seems to ring through 
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our minds whenever we think of free- 
dom. .We are thrilled with that memo- 
rable day many years ago on the 19th of 
April, 1775, when the embattled farmers 
met the British at Lexington Common 
and fired the shot heard around the 
world. This was the beginning of the 
struggle for freedom, and it stirred the 
hearts of mankind throughout the world. 

Over the next 46 years, the people of 
a very courageous and brave Greek na- 
tion followed in the steps of the embat- 
tled farmers at Lexington and won in- 
dependence for Greece from the Otto- 
man Empire on March 25, 1821. This is 
the 135th celebration of the day when 
Greek independence was achieved. It 
is indeed an honor for me to have this 
opportunity to mark this great occasion 
in the history of freedom. It is not only 
an honor but it is very fitting because I 
have the high and noble privilege of rep- 
resenting in the Congress Lexington, 
Concord, Bedford, Woburn, and all of 
this hallowed area of soil where the sur- 
rounding farmers banded themselves to- 
gether in 1775 and gave notice that from 
thenceforth they intended to be free men 
and fired that shot heard round the 
world. : 

One hundred thirty-five years is a long 
time, but in every one of these 135 years, 
the Greek people have thanked God for 
their freedom. America is a vast coun- 
try. Greece is a small country, geo- 
graphically speaking. For the inspira- 
tion of freedom which the Greeks re- 
ceived on Lexington Common and at 
Concord Bridge they have endowed 
America over the years with their cen- 
turies of culture. Without the great- 
ness of Greece the world would be a hol- 
low place in art, literature, philosophy, 
and learning in general. In all of our 
American cities, it is easy to see the in- 
fluence of the art and learning of Greece. 

These 135 years have not been easy 
and they have not been without strug- 
gle. Just as in ancient times when the 
great conquerors of those days consid- 
ered Greece a choice prize, Greece has 
had to fight long and hard to maintain 
her freedom. In June 1917, Greece en- 
tered World War I, fighting on the side 
of America as one of the Allied Powers. 
In World War II, it might be said that 
in all of her brilliant history, Greece 
reached her finest hours, for it was in 
World War II that the courageous Greek 
people stalled for a long time the great 
military forces of the Fascisti-Nazi 
powers. Finally, Greece was occupied 
by the Nazi forces of Germany, and the 
destruction was enormous. 

In 1944, when Greece was liberated, 
primarily through the might of Ameri- 
can power, its ports were in ruins, three 
quarters of its merchant fleet destroyed, 
the vital Corinth Canal was wrecked, 
major railroad lines were torn to pieces, 
highways were useless, hundreds of 
bridges shattered, and the Greek farm- 
land was unproductive. But what is 
more, over 1,500 villages and towns were 
destroyed and the Greek people by the 
thousands and thousands were homeless. 
Living standards reached a dangerously 
low level. For this tremendous sacrifice, 
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Greece earned the respect of America 
and of the entire free world. 

But the struggle was not over. It was 
at this moment of weakness that the 
Communists chose, as they always do, 
to strike. By blocking all efforts to re- 
habilitate and rebuild Greece, the Com- 
munists believed they could force a shat- 
tered Greece and a weary nation of peo- 
ple to accept orders from henceforth 
from the Kremlin. The Communists, 
however, failed to take into considera- 
tion, as they always do, the strength and 
courage and determination that dwells 
in the hearts of free men. On this oc- 
casion, free men joined hands and 
worked together—the free men of 
America with the free men of Greece. 
America joined in helping to revitalize 
the Greek Army. America joined in re- 
vitalizing Greek economy. America 
joined in the rebuilding of Greece. Al- 
though the cost of this reconstruction 
has been great, America is amply re- 
paid in the knowledge that today there 
stands once again the great free nation 
of Greece, and America is proud of the 
fact that in Greece our great American 
Nation has a great and trusted friend. 

In the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, Greece stands today as the 
fortress of freedom. Greece and the 
United States are partners and share the 
great defense responsibilities of NATO. 
America, in joining with Greece in help- 
ing her to again stand independently as 
free men,.not only has saved the cradle 
of western civilization but has cemented 
a friendship with a dependable and 
courageous people. Today, on this 135th 
celebration of the independence of 
Greece, Greece is in control of all of her 
territories including the Ionian Islands, 
Crete, and the Aegean Islands, and the 
Dodecanese Islands. There remains 
Cyprus. 

Today, Cyprus represents the only 
Greek island under foreign domination. 
In view of the fact that four-fifths of 
the population of Cyprus is represented 
by Greek people, and in view of the long 
history reaching way back into ancient 
times, the Island of Cyprus is a natural 
part of the nation of Greece. It is my 
view that only time separates the people 
of Cyprus from achieving their freedom 
and joining with Greece. People every- 
where should have the right to deter- 
mine their government and their future 
welfare. Certainly this doctrine applies 
to the people of Cyprus. In view of the 
fact Greece stands in friendship with 
America and all of the allied nations in 
NATO, certainly there is no reason at 
all for any fear in Cyprus once again 
being a part of the great nation of 
Greece. 

In my historic congressional district, 
where freedom was born and throughout 
the great Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, there is a large population of 
Americans of Greek descent. They are 
among our finest citizens. They have 
made great contributions as Americans 
to our national life. They are among 
my finest friends. On this eminent oc- 
casion, I say to them, “You have so much 
to be proud of in your Greek heritage, 
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You have so much to be proud of for 
the great contributions your ancestry 
has given to the world, and you have so 
much to be proud of as American citi- 
zens in helping to build this great Nation 
of ours and in cementing its friendship 
with your ancient homeland. I am 
proud to know so many of you and to 
have you as friends. 

As we face the future, we know that 
the strength and courage that is Greece 
and the strength and courage that is 
America will carry us through, and we 
know that together we will always stand 
as free men in the defense of a peaceful 
world. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the ReEcorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily RECORD at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance, 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 

` from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD semimonthly during the sessions . 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to-the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7!4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the RECORD shall_be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
Speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning, 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leaye to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 


the Recor style of type, and not more than ° 
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six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee 


8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD i£- 


made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must-be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of, Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 


10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 


House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 


except in cases of duplication, In such cases ` 


only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11, Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in- connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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Social Security for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


e WILEY. Mr. President, I was in- 
eee to read in the March 17 issue 
the Wisconsin Agriculturalist and 
armer, a great periodical issued in 
cine in my State, a brief but impor- 
oF t editorial on the subject of needed 
rs anges in the old-age and survivors in- 
È rance statute, affecting the Nation’s 
armers, 
=: The editorial raises some exceedingly 
Snificant points on adequacies in the 
Present farm pension program. 
$ The editorial is designed, basically, to 
ied to help equalize treatment of our 
a aens in relation to that accorded non- 
rm people. 
ae was please also to read in the daily 
bed that there is under consideration 
ah e Milwaukee Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ao and others, a private pension pro- 
Gon to help provide added security in 
ie later years for farmers. The pro- 
am has the support of Mr. Lyman Mc- 
duce president of the Madison Milk Pro- 
ar. Deras vice president of the Ameri- 
Do iry Association, as well as the sup- 
4. of other dairy leaders. 
arti append, therefore, the text of the 
cle as published in the March 15 
ee Journal on this subject. 
ties Sierra emo that both of 
r rinted in Appen- 
dix of the Speal DE ENS 
There being no objection, the editorial 
i arici were ordered to be printed 
i © REcorp, as follows: 
From the Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer of March 19, 1956] 
i SOCIAL SECURITY CHANGES 
will es 400,000 farmers in this country 
Many ane Pisce eligible for social security. 
ments “i em will find their monthly pay- 
Under be smaller than they figured. 
last con ee law the income from the 
in ple of years will be used as the base 
Years bane Payments. For dairymen, these 
hes fr seen a big drop in net income. 
ners can drop the poorest 5 years 


Whe 
Baas. figuring their social security income 
too. would be more fair for farmers, 


F 
ep oe usually have less net income as 


h az proach 65 and aren't able to work 
Peak at t Wage earners are often at their 
hat time because of seniority rights. 
teeta? f regulations won't allow in- 
Pe m the normal sale of milk cows. 
Other a to be corrected, too. These, and 
Security o 8es, Must be made if the social 
farmer. System is to properly fit the retiring 


Come f 


Appendix 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 15, 
1956] 


SIFT PENSIONS FOR DAIRYMEN—TOPIC FOR 
CONFERENCE 


The feasibility of developing a private 
pension system for the Nation's dairy farmers 
will be explored at a conference April 4 in 
Chicago. 

The idea was divulged Wednesday after- 
noon when the Milwaukee Cooperative Milk 
Producers in annual meeting at Mequon 
town hall authorized its directors to join in 
the study. The aim, it was explained, is to 
try to find a way to put milk producers on a 
par with industrial workers in retirement 
benefits. 

The Chicago meeting will bring repre- 
sentatives of cooperatives from several Mid- 
west States together. It follows preliminary 
discussions held by some of them with spe- 
cialists from the Universities of Wisconsin 
and Michigan and officials of the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture. 

Lyman D. McKee president of the Madison 
(Wis.) Milk Producers association and vice- 
president of the American Dairy association, 
supported the proposal at Wednesday’s gath- 
ering of farmers representing two-thirds of 
Milwaukee’s milk suppliers. 

PLANTS COULD HELP 


He said that those interested in a retire- 
ment plan were trying to see whether it 
would be possible to devolop one that would 
enable farmers to get a pension at 65 just as 
factory workers do. He said that survey 
showed that only 1 percent of the country’s 
farmers had enough potential assets to retire. 
Another observer said that few farmers today 
would have enough to live on if they decided 
to quit at 65 and let their heirs run the 
place. 

It has been suggested that each farmer 
could pay a small portion of his monthly milk 
check into a general fund for perhaps 30 
years. It is felt by proponents that bottlers 
of milk and manufacturers of other dairy 
products also could make payments into the 
fund of a similar amount covering the farm- 
ers supplying them. 

The dairy plants have not been apprceached. 
But proponents feel that it would be to their 
advantage to help to keep the dairy industry 
going at a high level. The plants, it was 
stated in an interview, could pass their con- 
tribution on to the consumer just as fabrica- 
tors of tractors add the cost of pensions for 
their workers to the price of the machine, 


FOUR HUNDRED AT MEETING 


A private pension plan, it was said by one 
of those desiring to look into the idea, would 
be more acceptable to farmers than social 
security. Most farmers oppose Federal old- 
age benefits as a form of taxation with too 
limited returns to those covered. 

Those weighing the pension suggestion be- 
lieve that it would provide more security for 
farmers and make farming more appealing to 
youth. Young men, influenced now to take 
factory jobs by the prospect of income on re- 
tirement, might be more willing to stay on 
the farm if they knew that they'd get a pen- 
sion there, too. 

About 400 of the organization’s 1,600 mem- 
bers attended the meeting. They were ad- 
vised by Herbert H. Erdmann, Federal ad- 
ministrator of the Milwaukee marketing 


area, that under the 1956 price outlook for 
milk they probably will realize about 10 
cents a hundred pounds (46.5 quarts) more 
for the first 6 months of this year than last. 
The price each month during the second 
srg should be about the same as 1955, he 
5a. . 
DIRECTORS ARE ELECTED 


Erdmann said the movement toward bulk 
handling of milk had grown to where 29 per- 
cent of the 2,602 farmers on the Milwaukee 
milkshed now had tanks on their farms from 
which tank trucks pumped milk for hauling 
to the dairy, abolishing cans. Those 755 
farms now supply 40 percent of Milwaukee's 
milk, while the other 1,847 still shipping in 
cans are down to 60 percent. 

The rapid transition to bulk handling 
presents a serious problem to small 
ducers, who fear loss of a market if they don't 
change over because they feel that the $1,800 
minimum expense is too steep. The co-op, 
therefore, instructed its directors to take 
every possible action to find a market for 
those dropped when a dairy goes 100 percent 
bulk, as two major ones will by fall. 

The cooperative voted continued financial 
support for the Milwaukee Dairy Council and 
the American Dairy Association, compli- 
menting their promotions in increasing milk 
consumption, It also supported the Federal 
school-lunch program. It -reiterated its 
faith in Federal supervision of the market, 
holding that this plan and its administra- 
tion by Erdmann have been of great value 
to the producers. 

These directors were elected: Emil Bichler, 
Belgium; Henry Kurth, Tess Corners; Reuben 
Gauger, Rockfield; and Edward Schmidt, 
Brookfield, for 3 years; and Harold Schrubbe, 
Waterford, for 1, 


The Minnesota Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Clear Call for Direct Action,” 
written by Doris Fleeson and published 
in the Washington Evening Star of last 
evening. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLEAR CALL FOR DIRECT ACTION—MINNESOTA 
VOTE SHOWS FARMER THINKS IN TERMS OF 
TAKE-HOME Pay 

(By Doris Fleeson) | ` 

If the Minnesota upset could be traced to a 
disgruntled labor force which had had its pay 
cut one-fourth to one-third, no one would 
be in any doubt why it happened. 

It appears that the farmer these days is 
thinking also in terms of take-home pay, 
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He has in effect taken a pay cut. Not only 
is he receiving less income but the prices of 
what he buys continue to increase. 

The Minnesota vote suggests that he 
thinks of the President and the Congress as 
his employer in the sense that they can 
and should do something about it. This may 
be very wrong of him, but no politician would 
dispute that such was his message at the 
polls last Tuesday. It was a clear call for 
fast and direct action. 

The Republican National Committee has 
sent staff members to the Farm Belt to in- 
vestigate what happened. The GOP learned 
the hard way in President Truman’s sur- 
prise victory of 1948 that farmer unrest can 
be a political time bomb. It is important to 
Republicans to learn if it is again ticking 
away in the midst of general prosperity. 

Mr. Truman picked up six farm States 
which more than compensated for his losses 
to the Dixiecrats. The whole area voted 
for President Eisenhower in 1952, but in all 
its elections since then Democrats have 
gained power—in Congress, in State legisla- 
tures, and in the courthouses. 

These post-1952 returns suggested that 

farmer difficulties were beginning to be re- 
fiected in the cities and towns dominated by 
agriculture. Minnesota is fresh evidence 
‘that this is true, for its urban voters went 
along with the Democratic sweep of the 
agricultural counties. 
- Gov. Orville Freeman of Minnesota is 
privately confessing that “we didn’t know 
our own strength” on the farm issue. The 
Democrat Farmer-Labor organization did not 
at any point complain that their candidate 
Adlai Stevenson was being too moderate in 
his approach to the farmers; they sincerely 
expected him to prevail. 

Their advice at this point to Democrats 
is that the Democratic nominee now has no 
choice but to take the simple Kefauver line 
on farm policy. The victorious Senator 
promised 100-percent price supports for 
farmers with less than $7,000 a year income. 

He has been widely tagged as “outprom- 
ising” Stevenson, as indeed he did. But he 
tackled the trouble where it exists chiefly, 
which is among the individual and so-called 
marginal farmers. They produce the smallest 
percentage of surpluses but they are the 
greatest in number and they feel the cost- 
price squeeze the most. 

Co: has never made the individual 
farmer the focus of its farm program. The 
justification for doing so is that the family 
farm represents social values which should 
not be lost to the country. 

Social planning is out of fashion in Eisen- 
hower’s Washington. It is obviously still 
appealing to any group of Americans that is 
falling behind in the general march to 


prosperity. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, we shall 
-soon have before us the Mutual Security 
Agency appropriation, which in more un- 
derstandable terms to the public means 
our foreign aid spending program. The 
amount of aid extended to foreign coun- 
tries, since the inception of this program 
16 years ago, has reached staggering 
proportions. The total is much larger 
than many people realize. 
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The latest statistics I have been able 
to obtain carries this program down to 
June 30, 1955. A summary of aid ex- 
tended up to that date follows: 
Lend-Lease: 

I. (a) July 1, 1940—June 


30, 1945_------------- $46,.728, 287, 000 
I. (b) July 1, 1945—June 
80;/- 1055 2. can seen 2, 039, 490, 000 


Grant-in-aid: 
II. (a) July 1, 1940—June 


$0; 30465 Gost Sosa 1, 400, 010, 000 
II. (b) July 1, 1945—June 

30; 195622 n 2 Slo es 42, 059, 148, 000 

LOCA. sea neo eee 43, 459, 158, 000 


Net Authorized Loans: 


III. July 1, 1940—June 
py RRs UY RR ee oe AA 16, 620, 844, 000 
Summary total... 108, 847, 779, 000 


The above totals do not include United 
States capital investments in the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development—$635 million—and the In- 


ternational Monetary Fund—$2,750 mil- 


lion—although these programs add to 
our foreign commitments. It is esti- 
mated that our foreign-aid programs, 
together with interest charges for which 
the American taxpayer is liable, amount 
to almost half of our Federal debt. 

The arguments, put forth by propo- 
nents of this program to the effect that 
we are buying good will with our dollars, 
are certainly dispelled by the ravaging 
of our consulates in the various parts of 
the world and the disdain that many 
foreign peoples have for the word “Amer- 
ican.” Certainly if one needs a pointed 
example of this situation he need only 
to refer to China. The records show 
that we have given to China in lend- 
lease and grants-in-aid a total of $2,- 
861,376,000. ‘There is probably no coun- 
try today more antagonistic to American 
principles of democracy than that of 
China. 

We hear it said today that we must 
counter Russian economic assistance 
with an increased program of our own. 
The formula seems to be when Russia 
makes loans, we must see that we counter 
with a greater amount of grants-in-aid. 
Why not counter the Russian program of 
loans with a similar program of our own? 
Why is ours a giveaway program? The 
American taxpayer is interested in find- 
ing the- answer to some of these ques- 
tions. 

The Chicago daily newspaper, noted 
throughout the years for its intelligent 
stand on the subject of foreign aid, has 
given us some outstanding thinking on 
this subject in an editorial under date of 
March 20, 1956. The reader of these 
remarks would do well to ponder care- 
fully the editorial of the Daily News, 
which follows: 

GIVEAWAY RACE 

President Eisenhower asked for $4.9 bil- 
lion in foreign-aid funds to meet Russia’s 
new departures in foreign policy. Back in 
January, before these new departures had 
appeared, he wanted this sum to meet the 
old departures. 

We had the Marshall plan to put Europe 
back. on its feet so that, we were told, we 
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wouldn't have to pour in billions for re- 
habilitation. Then we tossed in more bil- 
lions for economic aid, so that the free- 
world nations would be strong enough to 
defend themselves without a gigantic arms- 
aid program. 

Then we sent and still send gigantic sums 
for military aid, 

When the Russians were pursuing a policy 
of economic isolation, we were urged to take 
advantage of the opportunity to cement 
friendships with the underdeveloped coun- 
tries by assisting their industrial growth. 
Now that the Russians are doing likewise, 
we are told that we must increase our own 
contributions. 

The Russians, however, are making loans 
and barter deals, getting a ruble’s worth 
for every one they put out. According to 
the theory prevailing in Washington, under 
Republican or Democratic administration, 
this is the sure way to make enemies. But 
we seem not really to believe it, for we aren’t 
content merely to watch the Russians make 
enemies. We must, says the President, match 
their loans with gifts, and for every tractor 
they promise, we must deliver two. 

India is expecting aid totaling nearly $2 
billion for her 5-year plan. That is one rea- 
son the President wants authority to make 
committments for periods up to 10 years. 
India is embarking on a Socialist experiment. 
Without foreign help, it won’t work. So our 
cue, apparently, is to prove that socialism 
really can be made to work. 

All this is in the face of a study of com- 
munism recently made by the Senate In- 
ternal Security Committee. The findings 
were that it wasn’t poverty and hunger that 
made Communists, but a thirst for power 
among demagogs and a deluded idealism 
among intellectuals. 

There is something craven in the spectacle 
of a rich and powerful nation which thinks 
it must scatter candy around the world lest 
it find itself alone and friendless. The facts 
seem to be that our largess bought no 
friends and earned us more resentment than 
good will. But we still fear to change the 
formula. 

American capital is willing and even eager 
to seek investment abroad, and under private 
management it would produce results. But 
in very few places is there any reasonable 
assurance that such investment would be 
secure against confiscation, or nationaliza- 
tion, in the name of Socialist progress. 5S? 
it is not made. 

It is certainly true that a shortage of capi- 
tal is the great handicap to industrial devel- 
opment in the countries on our aid list. But 
we don't know why it can’t be obtained of 
the same terms that America obtained the 
funds that developed this country. Are we 
selling democratic capitalism or socialism? 


World Affairs and Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled World Affairs and the Election, 
written by Constantine Brown and pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of last night. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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WORLD AFFAIRS AND THE ELECTION—FOREIGN 
Pouicy REGARDED aS IssUE OF MAJOR IM- 
PORTANCE IN CAMPAIGN 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The far-from-optimistic realities of the 
foreign situation will be helped little, if at 
all, by the report of Secretary of State Dulles 
on his just-concluded far eastern trip. 

Mr. Dulles made a confidential report to 
& bipartisan meeting at the White House 
Called by President Eisenhower less than 24 
hours after he returned here. Later, con- 
Bressional leaders present permitted them- 
Selves to call the report “mildly optimistic.” 

One lawmaker, undoubtedly deeply con- 
cerned by the impending political battle, was 
Moved to use the phrase “highly encourag- 
a but he didn’t really appear to believe 


To the Nation at large, of course, the Sec- 
Tetary’s report had to follow the standard 
Pattern of mixing a lot of optimism with a 
lot of caution, so that most of us were left 
with a feeling of wonderment that things 
could be so bad and seem so good. 

Mr. Dulles, of course, is a member of the 
Eisenhower team. He certainly isn’t going 
to paint the picture in an election year any 
blacker than he needs to. 

At the same time, he also shares the gen- 
eral confidence in the Eisenhower ability to 
defeat any possible candidate the Demo- 
crats can find. He is therefore unlikely to 
add a spurious rosy hue to his picture of 
the United States in a hostile world just 
to make the administration look good. 

More than that, Mr. Dulles is extremely 
fond of his foreign policies to date. He is 
Known to feel that it speaks for itself in 
What he insists is a generally more favor- 
able outlook for peace and progress since 
he took Office. 

The Democrats have charged, and will con- 
tinue to charge, that the Eisenhower- 
ue foreign policy is basically the same as 
h © old Truman-Acheson policy, except, they 

asten to add, the GOP team has made 
a disgraceful record in failing to take and 
br eg a firm stand in Korea and Indo- 

na and on the troublesome challenge of 

e Formosa and offshore islands contro- 
versy, 

Pte making the charge, the Democratic 

tegists know they have enough specious 
generalities at hand to make the charge 
z und more reasonable than it is. We must 
ae it is of itself quite reasonable, in- 


ei Many close observers here see the basic for- 
i Policy unchanged, although they feel for 
the most part that the general attitude of 
= Government throughout, including for- 
ae Policy, has been vastly improved on the 
ae of communism under the Republi- 
sg S than it ever was under the soft policies 
ane Democrats. 
evita hee earlier column we discussed the in- 
» iene le gains for Comunist skullduggery 
tion B from the fact of our presidential elec- 
tions The influences of campaign considera- 
the are indeed sure to temporarily weaken 

Prestige and power of the United States 

Sughout the world. 

Statens has been little criticism of that 
PTA aa in itself, but commentators have 
wil Oned the role that foreign policy issues 
of Pi eae play in the campaign. If it is 
tag nor importance, they argue, why should 

all weaken the hand of American di- 
ae answer obviously is that foreign policy, 

Pious pledges of bipartisanship to the con- 
pik notwithstanding, will decidedly not be 

N, nor issue at all. 

Ot only Democrats are unhappy over the 
Soli on Policies. There are plenty of good, 
inaro Republicans who are more deeply and 
the A scarred unhappy over them than all 

mocrats together. And, unlike the 
Ocrats, the changes these men would 
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make would in no wise return the Nation to 
the days of the Truman-Acheson regime. 

The extent to which the issues of world 
affairs will intrude themselves in the forth- 
coming political campaign will depend, to a 
great extent, on the events in the world over 
the next few months. 

An explosion in the Middle East, for ex- 
ample, would blow the lid off domestic poli- 
tics here as well as in Britain and France. 

Another setback in Southeast Asia, a fur- 
ther weakening of France, already danger- 
ously undependable in the NATO concept of 
the defense of free Europe, or a Chinese Com- 
munist attack on Quemoy and the Matsus 
would put foreign policy in the forefront of 
all election issues here. 

But to whatever extent events may dictate, 
foreign policy will be an election issue of 
major importance. Let's face it. 


Hoover Commission Recommendations 
Would Increase Consumers Rates in 


REA Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following address: 


EFFECT OF HIGHER INTEREST RATE ON OUR 
COOPERATIVES 


(Speech given at the congressional dinner 
on March 26, 1956, by H. G. Downey, mem- 
ber of the discussion panel of the Illinois 
Electric Cooperatives) 


Before I acquaint you with my findings as 
to financial results from increased interest 
rates there are a few fundamentals I would 
like to mention: 

Fundamental No. 1: We in cooperative 
movements are motivated from an entirely 
different philosophy than those engaged in 
profitmaking enterprises. We find there is 
far more satisfaction in providing our serv- 
ices at cost to our fellow man than charg- 
ing him all we think he can stand. 

Fundamental No. 2: Cooperative organi- 
gations desire and take pride in ownership. 
They are governed by individuals, farmers, 
who don’t like to be in debt, who don’t like 
to pay interest. Other suppliers of electricity 
consider interest as a business expense the 
customer must pay. We look on interest 
as an item to reduce as fast as possible, by 
prepayments or other means to permit us 
to maintain our present retail rates to our 
members. In this program we are dealing 
with philosophy. The desire to render serv- 
ice to our fellow man versus the desire to 
take our fellow man for all he can afford. 
Let’s not forget these fundamental differ- 
ences in business belief. 

The effect of an increase in interest rates 
is shocking. Interest is our second largest 
cash expense item in the cost of doing busi- 
ness, with wholesale power costs being the 
largest item. > 

The aim of electric cooperatives is to set 
their rates so that margins after operating 
expenses will equal or be greater than in- 
terest and debt payments. In this manner 
we can eventually be free from the debt and 
interest payments and continue to provide 
low-cost electric service to our patrons. 

I have made calculations on our coopera- 
tive showing effect of 41⁄4 percent and 6 per- 
cent interest for the period 1950 through 
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1955 and have projected these costs through 
1960. Our rates are the same as they were 
when founded in 1938. As you will forget 
dollars and cents figures, my information 
will deal with margins before interest and 
principal payments, and percentages thereof. 
Assuming interest and debt payments to be 
100 percent and margins available as a per- 
centage of this item we find the following: 

For the 6-year period, 1950 through 1955, 
assuming we were paying 4% percent in- 
terest, I find our margins were only 75 per- 
cent of the 100 percent needed. Looking 
ahead through 1960 I find expected margins 
to be 71 percent of what would be needed 
assuming 4% percent interest and assuming 
6 percent interest margins would be only 
60 percent of needs. 

What does this mean as concerns our rates 
for service. It means a 30-percent increase 
in rates in the minimum figure to meet 4% 
percent interest rates and 40 percent rate in- 
crease to meet 6 percent interest. 

As any adjustment must look several years 
ahead we would have to increase our rates 
40 percent for 444 percent interest and 50 
percent for 6 percent interest. 

Let’s look at it from the consumers stand- 
point. The average farmer in our area, hard 
hit by two droughts and falling prices, would 
see his $7.23 average bill in December 1955 
rise to $10.12—an increase per month of 
$2.89 to pay 414 percent interest. 

These figures are taken from our coopera- 
tive which is ranked in the upper one-fourth 
of the electrical cooperatives in the State of 
Illinois. Any rate adjustments by coopera- 
tives in the remaining three-fourths will have 
to be larger and in some cases could reach 
75 to 90 percent. 

Raising retail rates of cooperatives is ex- 
tremely distasteful. A recent survey of 
cooperatives showed there were three ways 
of increasing revenues. 

1. Increase power use activities—this we 
are doing. 

2. Effect operational economies—this we 
have been doing in all phases. 


3. Increase retail. rates—this we do not 
want to do. 

Eighty-five percent of those surveyed 
stated higher rates would decrease revenue 
rather than effect an increase; higher rates 
means less usage and invites greater compe- 
tition from other fields. 


Let’s talk about the next logical source of 
money—the National Bank for Cooperatives. 
The Rural Electrification Administration 
was established for the purpose of extending 
electrification to rural areas and providing 
the necessary financing which was unavail- 
able. By the same reason the Farm Credit 
Administration was established to provide 
financing for farmers and farm cooperatives 
that was unavailable. The Federal land 
bank, originally financed with Federal funds, 
now is financed with its own funds and is 
wholly owned by the national farm loan asso- 
ciations of their respective districts. 

As our financial needs are special, $400 to 
$600 of capital per consumer and as mar- 
gins do not permit us to repay our indebted- 
ness in a period shorter than 35 years, it 
would appear we could eventually reach the 
same goal the Federal land banks, organized 
in 1916, have reached, provided, we are not 
pressured into an increase in interest rates 
at a time when we are approaching maximum 
debt service. 

Legislation would be required before the 
National Bank for Cooperatives could even 
consider loans to electric cooperatives. Their 
present limit is 60 percent of the cost of new 
facilities and a 10-year repayment schedule. 

The Government has wisely recognized the 
need for special financing in various areas 
of our economy. It must still recognize we 
need 2-percent money to provide reasonably 
priced rural electric service, Thank you. 
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_ The Good Neighbor 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
August 1955, severe flood conditions ex- 
isted in the State of Connecticut which 
destroyed lives and property. Towns, 
cities, and countryside were inundated. 
The flood started during the night of 
Thursday, August 18, 1955, and contin- 
ued at its crest until the following day. 

As is usually the case in times of great 
disaster, it sometimes requires several 
days for the general public to become 
aware of the terrible hardships and suf- 
fering caused by such disasters. Of the 
many public-spirited citizens in Connect- 
icut who came to the aid of. the stricken 
areas, the name of Tad Jones, of New 
Haven, must be mentioned. With the 
Same alertness and alacrity which he 
used in directing the famous Yale foot- 
ball teams, he started his organizations, 
the Tad Jones Co. and the New Haven 
‘Terminal, in furnishing aid to the strick- 
en areas. Mr. Jones remained in his 
office day and night watching with great 
concern the progress of the flood and all 
‘it meant to the people and businesses in 
its path. Before the water started to 
recede, he was on the telephone, offering 
his services and the facilities of his entire 
organizations in any manner in which 
such services could be utilized. His first 
move was to have the New Haven Termi- 
nal sterilize and make immediately 
available nine large tank trucks, fill them 
with drinking water, and supply the 
Naugatuck Valley with drinking water. 
The cost and expense involved did not 
concern Mr. Jones, he was interested only 
in rendering aid and assistance to the 
suffering people. 

Tank trucks—containing drinking wa- 
ter—began moving Friday, August 19, 
and continued for the greater part of 
3 weeks. 

In addition to the tank trucks of the 
New Haven Terminal, additional tanks, 
as well as empty milk cans were secured. 
All were steamed, sterilized, cleaned, 
filled with drinking water and loaded on 
trailers and sent into the disaster areas. 

Through the cooperation of the Red 
Cross and civilian defense, drinking wa- 
ter was furnished to critical areas. This 
work was further supervised by civilian 
defense authorities. The days following 
the flood were extremely hot. This made 
the cleanup task much more difficult and 
the need for pure water more acute. 
Water was supplied to each area until 
the authorities notified Mr. Jones that 
they no longer needed the equipment. 

_ The important fact remains that Mr. 
Jones did not wait to be called, but upon 
seeing the need for assistance, he went 
quietly to work with no other thought in 
mind than to render every possible as- 
sistance in order to relieve personal suf- 
fering and to help the Naugatuck Valley 
neighbors to get back on their feet. And 
now, the Naugatuck Valley neighbors say, 
Pe work well done. Thank you, Tad 

ones,’ i 
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Hoover Commission Report Causes Con- 
cern Among REA Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include opening 
remarks given by Moderator L. C. Groat 
at congressional dinner held March 26, 
1956, under sponsorship of the Illinois 
Electric Cooperatives. Mr. Groat’s re- 
marks follow: 

Senator DoucLAs, Senator DIRKSEN, Mem- 
bers of the 84th Congress, fellow cooperators, 
and friends, we are particularly honored this 
year to have with us our elected representa- 
tives from the great. State of Illinois. 

The report of the Hoover Commission on 
the Rural Electrification Administration and 
the rural electric cooperatives has caused us 
some concern. We are all farm people. We 
have little knowledge of political science or 
of proper methods of protecting our interests 
on the national scene. We feel sure that you 
people, as the elected representatives of the 
people of Illinois, are vitally interested in the 
welfare of that great and important segment 
of the population of Illinois, the farmer, and 
that if we can present to you factual informa- 
tion concerning the effect on the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and on the local 
electric cooperatives of the inactment of the 
legislation to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission with regard 
to REA and the cooperatives, then you will 
protect our interests. With this thought in 
mind, we will attempt this evening to stick 
closely to facts, and to provide you with con- 
crete information on this subject. 

As Americans interested in reducing waste 
in Government, we feel that the overall work 
of the Hoover Commission is commendable, 
and that many of its recommendations, when 
enacted into law, will serve the Nation well, 
but it is not surprising that in an undertak- 
ing as vast as that assigned to the Hoover 
Commission, some mistaken conclusions have 
been drawn. 

Because popular opinion seems to interpret 
all recommendations made by the Hoover 
Commission as being in the best interests 
of the public, we are fearful that Congress 
may approve proposed legislation which will 
wreck the rural electrification program. 
Though only a minor part of the Hoover 
Commission’s investigations, REA and the 
rural electric cooperatives are a major part 
of the lives and hopes of millions of farm 
people in our State and throughout the 
Nation. 

H. R. 7343, 7357, 7359, 8239, 8242, and 8243 
have been introduced in the House, and 2 
bills have been introduced in the Senate, 
that would, among other things, require REA 
to fix its rate of interest and fees or charges 
to do the following: 

(1) Pay all of the operating expenses (now 
about $8 million per year) on the Rural 
Electrification Administration; and (2) pay 
the Treasury interest. In this connection, 
the legislation would require REA to pay the 
highest rate of interest the Treasury pays, 
and require that the rate of interest be set by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. This legisla- 
tion would also make REA subject to the 
Government Corporation Control Act. 

This proposed legislation sounds innocent 
enough until it is analyzed in the light of 
the Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
which it is supposed to implement. Be- 
cause these recommendations are based on 
misunderstandings, implementing them by 
legislation will make the rural electrification 
program unworkable and bring ruin to many 
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cooperatives. In addition, implementing the 
recommendations, supposedly designed to 
save the Government money will actually 
increase the expense to the Government and 
also. will impair the ability of most ço- 
operatives to repay their debt to the Govern- 
ment. 

In an analysis of the Hoover Commission's 
recommendations last May, Ancher Nelsen, 
Administrator of REA, had this to say: 

“We believe that if the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations were to be adopted, 
REA would be unable to accomplish the ob- 
jectives in rural electrification and rural 
telephony which have been established by 
the Congress. 

“The Commission’s recommendations 
would result in termination of the rural tele- 
phone loans program, with less than half of 
the Nation’s farms having telephones and 
slight prospect for alleviating the situation. 

“Further progress in rural electrification 
through REA loans—connection of unserved 
farms and system improvements to serve ex- 
panding loads—would be drastically cur- 
tailed under the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

“Borrowers in both programs would be un- 
able to meet the loan requirements.” 

The erronous conclusions drawn by the 
Hoover Commission in regard to REA were 
stated as follows in its report to the Con- 
gress: 

1. The financial setup of the cooperatives 
does not make adaquate provision for such 
rates for power or for telephone service to 
enable them adequately to build up reserves, 
and provide for extensions or replacements. 

2. Under this method of financing, the 
Government has subsidized the sale of elec- 
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associations at considerably less than its eco- 
nomic cost, the subsidies being provided in 
the following ways: 

(a) The charging of interest at 2 percent 
per annum which is about 1 percentage point 
less than the interest which the Treasury has 
to pay on long-term issues to provide the 
money. i 

(b) The granting of the 5-year mora- 
torium period with a delayed payment of 
interest which results in an effective rate 
of return of even less than 2 percent. 

(c) Granting exemption from all Federal 
taxes. (In some States these bodies are ex- 
empt from all or some local taxes.) 

(d) Providing the administrative expenses 
which, in the past 5 years, have averaged 
about $7,750,000 from Federal funds an- 
nually. 

3. In view of the great advance made in 
farm electrification, it is our belief that the 
time has arrived for the reorganization of 
the Rural Electrification Administration into 
a self-supporting institution, securing its 
own finance from private sources in a man- 
ner similar to that of the other agencies 
discussed previously. Moreover, the opera- 
tions of Rural Electrification should bé 
made subject to the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act in order to secure the ad- 
vantages of more efficient organization under 
that act. 

Based on this type of fallacious reasoning: 
the Commission then made the following 
recommendations which the aforemen- 
tioned proposed legislation seeks to imple- 
ment: 

Recommendation No. 86: (a) REA be reor- 
ganized on a self-supporting basis; (b) se- 
cure its financing from private sources, and 
(c) be made subject to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act. 

While the intent of this recommendation 
may be commendable, it has been clearly 
pointed out by the REA Administrator that 
it would be unworkable, and a little later 
in the program, members of this panel will 
show in more detail some of the reasons 
why. Briefly, however, to carry out such & 
recommendation would mean that 
would have to double or triple its interest 
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Tates, plus adding to each loan a service 
Charge to cover administrative expenses. 
The interest rate on loans would have to not 
Only cover the cost of REA’s borrowings from 
the Treasury at the highest rate the Treasury 
Pays for money, but also the cost of servicing 
$314 billion which has already been loaned. 
Under these conditions, few cooperatives 
Could afford to borrow from REA, nor could 
REA prove loans feasible when they had to 
Carry greatly increased charges. Moreover, 
it is unlikely that most cooperative could 
borrow elsewhere. Also, the fact that REA 
helds a 100 percent mortgage on all coopera- 
tive’s facilities surely would deter private 
lenders. 
Without a source of credit, it would be only 
& matter of a few years before cooperatives 
Went out of business. Lines could not be 
expanded, electricity would have to be 
rationed, service would deteriorate, electric 
Tates would increase, and cooperatives would 
ave to refuse service to unprofitable areas. 
Wholesale rates would certainly go up. The 
feasibility of generation and transmission 
loans would be out of the question, leaving 
Power suppliers free to charge cooperatives 
any rate they cared to. 
Could the Commission have been aware of 
the problems of REA and the cooperatives 
and have recommended such crippling 
Changes? We think not, and we believe that 
f recommendations were made without 
ull information on the part of the Com- 
mittee and the Commission. The telephone 
Program could not hope to survive under 
Such conditions. 
Besides spelling eventual doom to most of 
he electric cooperatives in the country, and 
nearly all the telephone cooperatives, the 
effects of such recommendations enacted 
ato law would jeopardize the billions of 
Ollars that the Government has loaned to 
Cooperatives. Hundreds of cooperatives 
Would be unable to meet their repayment 
Schedule. In addition, the number of loans 
could expect to make would be few. 
h nsequently, the agency would. have to 
Perate at a deficit which would have to be 
fr © up by Government appropriation. We 
ntend, and will show, that at present REA 
rate supporting, that the 2-percent interest 
Asit paid most of its expenses including the 
ies of the money to the Treasury. Fur- 
lop nore, we think it is unfair that new 
a. a by REA should be expected to carry 
one egy of servicing old loans. This, we 
a Sider, would be a breach of faith as well 
a breach of contract. 
eras rding to Administrator Nelsen, the 2- 
> nt interest from the inception of REA 
deat or 30, 1955, was sufficient to cover the 
peri, fees money to the Treasury during this 
ae and to produce a profit of $48,985.226. 
tive « the $734 million annual administra- 
for xpenses which Congress appropriates 
the Gov. it is one of the best investments 
to the vernment has ever made. Compared 
ente billions given to domestic and foreign 
HY bag by our Government, the $734 
When n pales to insignificance, especially 
is ene consider what the REA program 
farme fant to the life and happiness of the 
We ‘az and to the economy of the Nation. 
billion. that this small investment has paid 
rag in dividends to the country and its 
Eg the recommendations that REA be 
for th i. Corporation, we see no good reason 
records Since it would require that REA keep 
tion eet as an agency and as a corpora- 
d thus increase its expenses. 
hog recommendation No. 43, which di- 
ée dh Secretary of the Treasury to fix the 
We feel terest REA must pay the Treasury, 
Much that it gives to one individual too 
abuse OVET, and that this power could be 
el used to the serious detriment of rural 
Matter se oPeratives. We feel that in a 
Welfare uch as this, which vitally affects the 
of millions of citizens, our duly 
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elected representatives, not one individual, 
should set the interest rate. 

Now, I want to call on members of this 
panel to clarify some of the misconceptions 
about cooperative management which the 
Hoover Commission report contains. I might 
say that the members of the panel whom you 
see before you represent over 150 years of ex- 
perience in the electric cooperative business. 
Most are real dirt farmers who are actually 
engaged in the business of producing foods 
and fiber from the prairies of Illinois. They 
are men who have been chosen to act as 
members of the various boards of directors, 
and, by such boards, to hold the office of pres- 
ident of the cooperative. Others of the panel 
are employed by the cooperative boards of 
directors for the management of these or- 
ganizations in accordance with the policies 
fixed by these boards. I doubt that in any 
place in our country, or in the world, could 
a group be chosen who would be closer to the 
actual day-to-day operations and problems 
of the rural electric cooperatives. 


These men and the topic they will discuss 
are: (1) Adequate Reserves, Carl Edwards, 
president, Coles-Moultrie Electric Coopera- 
tive; (2) Five-Year Moratorium, Floyd Ruble, 
manager, Illinois Valley Electric Cooperative, 
Inc.; (3) Effect of Higher Interest Rate on 
Our Cooperative, H. G. Downey, manager, Tri- 
County Electric Cooperative, Inc.; (4) Effect 
of Higher Interest Rate on Generation and 
Transmission Loans, Everett Read, member of 
board of directors of Jo-Carroll Electric Co- 
operative, Inc.; (5) Has REA Lost Money on 
2 Percent Interest? Fred Harms, vice presi- 
dent, Rural Electric Convenience Cooperative, 
directors of NRECA; (6) Is Administrative 
Expense of REA Justified? Joseph H. Hei- 
mann, manager, Clinton County Electric 
Cooperative; (7) Effect on the Farmer, Rob- 
ert Wagner, president, Western Illinois Elec- 
tric Cooperative. 


A Great Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
located in southern Ohio, on the edge of 
my congressional district, a gigantic 
atomic-energy plant. I was very much 
interested in the decision of the Govern- 
ment in deciding to locate this enormous 
plant in our section of the State. 

It took several months to build this 
great plant. At one time during the 
building of the plant there were about 
25,000 workers employed. They finished 
the plant sooner than they expected, and 
thereby saved the Government more 
than $400 million. This was such an un- 
usual matter that it was commented on 
in the papers very extensively. 

One of the principal reasons was that 
there were no strikes called at any time 
during the construction. The friendly 
relations that existed at all times be- 
tween the contractors and the workers 
led these two groups to decide to have a 
big celebration. This was done, and 
there were hundreds of people at the 
celebration, which was addressed by the 
Secretary of Labor. In other words, fair 
dealing brought faithful work from those 
employed, and the Government saved 
more than $400 million, 
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I was proud of the fact that I had 
something to do with encouraging and 
planning for this big celebration. 

I am glad to report that from all indi- 
cations there is a fine spirit prevailing in 
sre section that will continue for a long 

ime. 


A Letter and Resolution From the Organi- 
zation for the Defense of the Four 
Freedoms for Ukraine, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a letter 
from the Organization for the Defense 
of the Four Freedoms for Ukraine, Inc., 
signed by Dimitro Mandybur, president, 
and Hilary Papiz, secretary, with resolu- 
tion unanimously approved by the 
American Ukrainians of the Twin Cities, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., at the an- 
nual memorial ceremonies commemor= 
ating the death of Lt. Gen. Taras Tchu- 
prynka, commander in chief of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army, fallen in 
battle against the Russian invaders of 
Ukraine on March 5, 1950. 

The letter and resolution follows: 

MarcH 20, 1956. 
Hon. Roy W. WIER, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We are honored to present you 
with the copy of a resolution unanimously 
approved by the American Ukrainians of the 
Twin Cities at the annual memorial cere- 
monies commemorating the death of Lt, 
Gen. Taras Tchuprynka, commander in chief 
of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (U. P. A.), 
fallen in battle against the Russian invaders 
of Ukraine on March 5, 1950. 

The memorial ceremonies were held on 
March 11, 1956 at Minneapolis, Minn. 

We sincerely hope that this resolution will 
be of help to you as an informative material 
in your work in the United States Congress, 

Sincerely yours, 
DIMITRO MANDYBUR, 
President, 
HILARY PAPIZ, - 
Secretary. 


Resolutions unanimously approved by all 
present at the annual memorial ceremonies 
commemorating the death of Lt. Gen. Taras 
Tchuprynka, Commander in Chief of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA), fallen 
in battle against the Russian invaders of 
Ukraine. March 11, 1956, Minneapolis, Minn, 

“We, the American Ukrainians of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn., gathered together 
on this day to commemorate the heroic 
death of the great Ukrainian fighter for 
freedom, Lt.-Gen,. Taras Tchuprynka, unan- 
imously proclaim the following: 

“1. The Ukrainians never accepted Russian 
occupation of their country, and for hun- 
dreds of years have never ceased fighting to 
restore their freedom and independence. 

“2. During the World War I, the Ukrainian 
Parliament—the Ukrainian Central Council, 
expressing the will of the Ukrainian people, 
on January 22, 1918, in the capitol city of 
Kiev, proclaimed the independence of the 
Ukrainian National Republic. 
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“3. The Russian Bolsheviks attacked 
Ukraine and destroyed the newly established 
Ukrainian independence. 

“Moscow destroyed millions of Ukranian 
People, some merely by shooting outright, 
some by tortures, others by starvation or 
deportation to Siberian slave camps. 

“4. During the World War II, the Ukrain- 
ians organized the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army (UPA), of which Gen. Taras Tchup- 
rynka was from the first till his death the 
commander in chief. The fight was con- 
ducted against both enemies, the Nazis and 
the Communists. 

“5. After the war, the resistance against 
the Russian occupation of Ukraine did not 
diminish. The Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(UPA) showed the heroic fight as an ex- 
ample for the whole world. On March 5, 
1950, Gen. Taras Tchuprynka met the 
fate of millions of his countrymen at the 
hands of the Russian aggressors. He was 
killed in battle, but the resistance of the 
Ukrainian people was not broken. The fight 
is being waged on all lands of Ukraine in 
different forms, as a passive resistance and 
as an armed conflict which is being con- 
ducted by the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(UPA). 

“6. Two months ago, just before the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party at Mos- 
cow, the Russian leaders released an appeal 
to the Ukrainian insurgents urging them to 
givé up their fight and surrender to com- 
munism. This proves once more that there 
is an armed resistance against the Russian 
rule in Ukraine 11 years after the end of 
World War II. Ignoring Russian appeals 
and terror, the Ukrainians oppose the Rus- 
sian rule not only in Ukraine but also in the 
Siberian camps. (The appeal directed to 
Ukrainian insurgents was published in the 
Red Flag, Communist paper in Ukraine, on 
January 2, 1956.) 

"Ty 

“Today, when the inevitable conflict be- 
tween the two irreconcilable opponents— 
the world of tyranny and the world of lib- 
erty—is approaching more and more, we feel 
it is our duty to draw the attention to the 
following: 

“1. The combination of the two elements, 
historical Russian imperialism and its pres- 
ent tool, international communism, forms 
the foundation of the present Russian policy 
aimed at the domination of the whole world. 


“2. All peaceful declarations and proposi- 
tions made by Moscow are, in reality, propa- 
ganda to cover its preparation for the de- 
cisive action and to demoralize the world. 
This propaganda will facilitate the way to 
achieve their targets. 

“3. The only way left to the free world 
to secure peace is to destroy the source of 
today’s international crisis, Russian imperial- 
ism and its tools. It is necessary to combat 
not only communism but also Russian im- 
perialism, which is the actual moving force 
behind the communism. 


“4. To secure the victory, four things are 
necessary: (a) To maintain the physical and 
moral strength of the free world; (b) to win 
the sympathy of oppressed nations behind 
the Iron Curtain by supporting the national 
movements for freedom and the political and 
military underground organizations within 
the U. S. S. R.; (c) to recognize the necessity 
of partition of the Soviet Empire into inde- 
pendent national states on ethnic principle; 
(d) to stop the support of certain Russian 
groups abroad which still cling to the idea 
of indivisibility of the Russian Empire. 

“5. We firmly believe that the freedom and 
independence have the same meaning for 
all nations and the ignorance of these prin- 
ciples by some Western statesmen will enable 
Moscow to build up more strength to ter- 
rorize the free world. There will be no peace 
and security in the world as long as there 
are oppressors and oppressed. 
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“6. We express our firm support and loyalty 
for the United States Government in its long 
efforts to obtain justice and freedom for all 
nations. We urge the American people to 
be aware of false Russian peaceful declara- 
tions and friendly smiles which hide the 
mortal enemy of America and the whole 
world.” 


Meet the Press Program at Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the program which took place 
March 9 at Dickinson High School in 
Jersey City, N. J. 

The program was conducted in a Meet 
the Press fashion and was intended to 
familiarize the students with procedures 
of Congress and problems facing Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

I had previously distributed to the 
students copies of How Our Laws Are 
Made, by Charles J. Zinn. I include this 
program in the Recorp to show the pro- 
found knowledge of the students of Dick- 
inson High School for our legislative 
process. 

Vice Principal Francis J. McCarthy 
and Vincent M. Donovan, teacher of his- 
tory and program. supervisor, are to be 
highly commended for their interest. 


On Friday, March 9, 1956, in the auditorium 
of the William L. Dickinson High School in 
Jersey City, N. J., a program was presented 
by the Honorable T. James Tumutry, Con- 
gressman from the 14th District of New Jer- 
sey. The program was conducted in a Meet 
the Press fashion and was intended to famil- 
iarize students with procedures of Congress 
and problems facing Members of Congress. 
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ASSEMBLY PROGRAM, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES IN ACTION, MARCH 9, 1956, WILLIAM L. 
DICKINSON HIGH SCHOOL, JERSEY Ciry, N. J. 


(Guest speaker: Hon. T. JAMES TUMULTY, 
Congress of the United States; student 
panel: Frank Andretta, Charles Luciano, 
Lorraine Pfleger, Joan Rabbino, Arlene 
Schnider, chairman; Frederic Rehhausser, 
Herbert Silverman, David Sparta, Eleanora 
Zodda; Vincent M. Donovan, teacher of 
history and program supervisor) 

OPENING ADDRESS 


ARLENE SCHNIDER. We are signally honored 
this morning by the presence of the Honor- 
able T. JAMES TUMULTY, Congressman from 
the 14th District of New Jersey. He has 
taken time out from his extremely crowded 
schedule to spend these minutes with us, to 
acquaint us with some of the processes of 
the Federal legislative body which guards 
our liberties and protects our prosperity. 

Some students from Mr. Donovan’s his- 
tory-8 class are going to ask our Congress- 
man pertinent questions and we assure you 
that he has not rehearsed on this program. 

QUESTIONS 

LORRAINE PFLEGER. Mr. Congressman, what 
is the reason for a Representative speaking 
in the House when he has a small and in- 
attentive audience? 


Mr. Congressman, do you like your job? 
Why? : 
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CHARLES Luciano. Sir, don’t you think that 
the 2-year term of a Representative is too 
short when compared with that of a Senator? 

Sir, do you believe that the burdens of & 
Representative are increasing or decreasing 
since 1954? 

Davin SPARTA. Mr. Congressman, how long 
does it take the average bill to go through 
the House from introduction to final ap- 
proval? 

Sir, what steps are taken by a Representa- 
tive to become a member of a particular 
committee? 

JOAN RABBINO. What is the difference be- 
tween a bill and a joint resolution? 

Sir, why do so few Representatives sit 
through the average session of the House? 

Sir, do you think a President is seriously 
handicapped when the House is controlled 
by the opposition party? 

ELEANORA ZoppA. Mr. Congressman, how 
many Representatives are women? As & 
group do you think they have done as well 
or better than the men? i 

Mr. Congressman, to what extent may the 
House punish its Members for unbecoming 
conduct? How frequently does this censur- 
ing occur? 7 

Mr. Congressman, what is the difference 
between a standing committee and a special 
committee? 

HERBERT SILVERMAN. What has been the 
most gratifying work you have done as & 
Member of Congress? 

Sir, how do all the committee chairmen 
make a complete report on Calendar Wednes- 
day? Please explain. 

Do you, Mr. Congressman, understand all 
the procedures of the House, or is it just a$ 
confusing to you as it is to me? 

FRANK ANDRETTA. Sir, what does the aver- 
age Representative do when the House is not 
in session? 

Sir, do you think that the House does the 
best possible legislative job? Why? 

Sir, what uses do the Congressmen make 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

FREDERICK REHHAUSSER. Sir, who takes the 
Place of the Speaker when he is incon- 
venienced? ; 

Sir, what outside activities may a Con- 
gressman indulge in? 

Sir, in 1952 you supported Senator 
KEFAUVER for the Democratic nomination. 
Will you do so this year? 3 

Sir, since there is a shortage of scientists 
and engineers, and many students wishing 
to enter these fields are unable to do so be- 
cause of the high cost of education, do you 
think it a good idea for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to sponsor some sort of scholarship 
plan? 

CLOSING ADDRESS 


ARLENE SCHNIDER. We thank you most cor- 
dially, Mr. Congressman, for a most prof- 
itable and informative session. We hopé 
that we may have the honor again of play- 
ing host to you. 

We extend our sincere thanks to our panel- 
ists this morning for participating in 
program. 

I call upon our audience, now, to show its 
appreciation and gratitude by a standing 
vote of thanks. 


Farmer Bulletin-Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 


er, every other year, since I have been 
a Member of Congress I have sent out 
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& farmers bulletin list to the folks in 
my district, generally enclosing a short 
questionnaire, which is ùs follows: 

Dear FRIEND: If you desire some of the bul- 
letins on the enclosed list, check not more 
than five and return the list with your 
full name and address to me. 

A few of the problems facing Congress are 
listed below in the form of questions. Would 
you care to express your opinion on these? 

you need additional space in replying to 
the questions, return a letter along with the 
bulletin. 

1. In what order should these come: Cut 
Get , reduce income taxes 


= Do you favor Federal aid to education? 
es 0, noQ. 
t 4. Do you favor 90 percent of parity on 
arm prices: ._____ » 100. percent ~-.-_-, or 
flexible support? ______ 

5. If eligible, would you participate in the 
Soil bank? Yes D; no D. 

6. Should there be support prices on live- 
Stock? Yes, no 0. 

7. Your choice of President: ---—- 

Name 


PN ote ge eee a A es 
Occupation ons os ak! oe 
Remarks: 
A. L. MILLER, 
Member of Congress, Fourth District, 
Nebraska, 1025 House Office Building. 


The Legislative Reference Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


gp WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Unner, may I take a few minutes of the 
Enor of the House to say publicly what I 
and i many of you have said privately, 
abi that is to acknowledge the remark- 
e aid rendered us by the Legislative 
erence Service of the Library of Con- 
eee I am doing this in part because 
Quite possible that a number of you 
cilit not realize how many different fa- 
body.» are open to us in that very fine 


Pl know that everyone of us per- 
y or through our staff has made 
year use of the Service within the past 
À Ha many instances this has only 
form, obtain assistance in securing in- 
ation or material to answer some 
receive e innumerable letters which we 
thougr, Even this service, humble 
Precint it is, I know is tremendously ap- 
Stag ed by our hard-working “office 
tions more than by ourselves. It is 
Stitue tant for all of us and for our con- 
of Cone: that the facilities of the Library 
to Sr apa are available in this fashion 
Do t in obtaining information of im- 
this nce to them. In a very real sense 
of o makes our library also the library 

Sea constituents. 
rk ever, it is not particularly of this 
ž Of which I wish to speak. What is 
have Aig important to me is that we 
RE least the Legislative Reference Service 
one place to which we can go for 
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research, information, or a report on any 
subject of public interest and know that 
the agency will have done everything 
humanly possible to make its reply accu- 
rate and unbiased. D 

It is small wonder that. the Service 
has grown tremendously. In 1930 it 
handled only a little over 2,000 inquiries 
in the entire year. The latest figure, 
that for 1955, is 56,666. In 1940, the 
number during the year was slightly over 
10,000, and in 1950 it had reached 41,602. 
The Service answers such questions 
without reference to our political party 
or point of view. The use by our two 
parties is approximately the same any- 
way you measure it. Since 1941, the 
number of inquiries handled by the indi- 
vidual researcher has grown from 157 to 
286. This shows an efficient manage- 
ment of the Service, and the hard work 
of its staff. 

Many of its findings have been re- 
markable. For example, it was the Serv- 
ice which discovered and proved that the 
margin by which the economic strength 
of the West exceeded that of the Soviet 
bloc has been increasing rather than 
narrowing during recent years. Inci- 
dentally this study was published by the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port about a year ago. 

We know that our committees have 


~ excellent professional staffs, but as in- 


dividual Members we frequently have 


no place to turn for our own information. 


and research. It is all the more gratify- 
ing to know that the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service by direction of our Com- 
mittee on House Administration treats 
inquiries from us as individual Members 
on a par with those which it receives 
from the committees. I believe we are 
the only national legislative body in the 
world, with the possible exception of 

Japan, that has any such facility open 

to the ordinary individual legislator. 

The start of a similar agency in Japan 

was itself the direct result of visits of 

Japanese legislators to the Library of 

Congress and their study there of what 

is available to us. It was the feeling of 

the Japanese that they as representa- 
tives of the people had a better chance of 
being free from the domination of their 
bureaucracy with such an independent 
factfinding source at their disposal. Al- 

ready representatives from at least 15 

other nations have visited our Legisla- 

tive Reference Service to examine its 
feasibility in their own government. 

I would like to close by inserting into 
the RrEcorp, under unanimous consent 
of the House, the list of services which 
the Legislative Reference Service is in 
a position to render. This list was fur- 
nished me, at my request, by the Service 
and I am inserting it. here with the 
thought that it might. be useful to many 
of you to have such a list available. 
Surely here is one agency that deserves 
all the support we can give it. 

SERVICES FURNISHED TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
AND COMMITTEES BY THE LEGISLATIVE REFER- 
ENCE SERVICE 
(Note.—Members should, in making a re- 

quest, indicate the form in which the reply 

is desired—e. g., written report, preliminary 
speech draft, oral discussion, telephone mes- 
sage, a selection of books, or other marked 
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material. Where the deadline and other cir- 
cumstances permit, the reply will be in the 
form requested.) À 

I. RESEARCH AND INFORMATION 


1. Thorough analysis of a problem facing 
Congress, typically including background 
history, the various proposals for solution 
with indications of supporters and oppo- 
nents, the arguments pro and con, factual 
information on key points in controversy. 

2. Reports limited to any desired aspect 
of a problem, as e. g., the pros and cons, a 
survey of press or expert opinion, history of 
action in other countries, etc. 

3. Legal reports, such as surveys of Fed- 
eral or State legislation on a subject, legis- 
lative history of a given measure, arguments 
on the constitutionality of a bill, analysis 
of court decisions, etc.; the law in foreign 
countries on a given subject. 

4. Evaluations of reports or documents 
or recommendations originating in Govern- 
ment agencies or outside organizations. 
(Recommendations are avoided, but points 
in question are noted, together with indi- 
cations of the views of experts, etc.) 

-5. Locating specific information: Searches 
of newspapers, congressional records, or other 
documents, identification of quotations, bi- 
ographies, identification and description of 
organizations, citations to Federal or State 
law, rollcall votes, or the voting record of 
an individual Member (this last will be done 
only for the Member concerned, or with his 
permission). 

Il, STATEMENTS FOR USE BY MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


On particular request of a Member, state- 
ments will be prepared for specific use in 
connection with remarks on the floor or 
elsewhere, releases of a historical or com- 
memorative nature, etc. These may be in 
the form of general or detailed outlines, or 
suggested drafts. In any case, instructions 
should be as detailed as possible to insure 
a report to meet the Member’s exact needs. 
Any statement concerning political issues 
will avoid partisan comment, although one 
side only of a particular question may be 
developed, if this is the Member’s wish. 


HI. MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 


1. Consultation on any subject within 
the special competence of the Legislative 
Reference Service staff experts, at either a 
Member's office or the Library. 

2. Assistance in organizing hearings; sug- 
gestions as to witnesses, order of business, 
subjects to be explored. 

3. Congressional reading room: Members, 
their staff and families have use of this room, 
A desk may be reserved, if desired; staff as- 
sistance is available. A browsing collection 
is maintained of current books, from which 
Members may also borrow. Current period- 
icals for reading on the premises are avail- 
able. Hours: Monday-Friday, 9 a. m. to 10 
p. m.; Saturdays, 9 a. m. to 6 p. m.; Sundays, 
2 p. m. to 6 p. m. 

4. Translations for official use: From the 
more frequently met foreign languages. 

5. Photostating: 

a. For official use, photocopying is avail- 
able without charge—within certain neces. 
sary financial limitations. à 

b. For unofñcial use, or for work beyond the 
limitations noted, photocopying is supplied 
at stated rates. 

6. Charts, graphs, and maps: Consultation 
and/or preparation according to specifica- 
tions in various media, 

7. Indexing of committee hearings or other 
documents. Extensive indexing projects can 
be undertaken only on a reimbursable basis. 

8. Procurement of information from other 
Government agencies when Members of Con- 
gress prefer not to make direct contact. 

9. Bibliographies. 
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IV. SERVICES FOR CONSTITUENTS IN RESPONSE TO 
OFFICAL MAIL 


(Nore.—Extensive research or translations 
cannot be undertaken for constituents. It is 
also helpful if the original letter accompanies 
the office request. It will be returned with 
the reply.) 

1. Miscellaneous information is supplied, 
especially when constitutents do not have 
local facilities for research or have exhausted 
same. : 

2. Material on various subjects can fre- 
quently be supplied from a small stock of 
surplus bulletins, reprints, clippings, etc. 

3. Selected references on particular 
subjects. 

V. GENERAL NOTE 


Services are rendered on request only and 
usually in order of receipt of the inquiry. 
Especially when Congress is in session the 
workload is frequently such in particular 
fields that prompt service is difficult, if not 
impossible, except at the sacrifice of quality. 


Hoover Commission Disregards Facts in 
Recommending REA Interest Rate In- 
crease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address: 

FIVE-YEAR MORATORIUM 


(Speech given at the congressional dinner 
on March 26, 1956, by Floyd I. Ruble, mem- 
ber of the discussion panel, of the Illinois 
Electric Cooperatives) 

One of the erroneous conclusions drawn 
by the Hoover Commission report is that re- 
ferred to by Mr, Groat as the 5-year mora- 
torium. 

The misleading contention is, that the 5- 
year period allowed the cooperatives to get 
their funds and put them to use, results in 
a rate of return to the Government of even 
less than 2 percent—or that during this pe- 
riod, the funds are actually interest free. 

Nothing contained in the report is fur- 
ther from the truth. I have here an exact 
copy of a page from the loan agreement 
which is one of the documents that were ex- 
ecuted by the cooperative which I represent 
in connection with the most recent loan ap- 
proved for us by the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

The terms contained in this agreement are 
clear and concise and will prove that 2 per- 
cent interest is charged against the loan 
from the time it is requisitioned for use, for 
‘the entire period of 5 years as deferred, ac- 
cumulated interest; and, that at the end of 
the 5-year period it will be paid in regular 
quarterly installments, along with and in 
addition to the payments of current interest 
and principal then due and paybale at a 
rate of so much per $1,000 borrowed until 
it is all paid in a little over 30 years. 

I would like to read a few paragraphs in 
this agreement, that will support my state- 
ment: 

“Interest accruing on the principal hereof 
to a date 5 years after the date hereof (here- 
inafter called the accumulated interest) 
shall be allowed to accumulate and shall be 
` payable as hereinafter provided. From such 
date to and including a date 35 years after 
the date hereof the corporation shall make a 
payment on the last day of February, May, 
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August, and November in each year at the 
rate of $11.10 per $1,000 on the principal 
amount hereof unpaid 5 years after the date 
hereof. Each such payment shall be applied 
first to the payment of current interest on 
the principal hereof and then on account of 
such principal. In addition to the above- 
mentioned payments the corporation shall 
on each such payment date make a payment 
at the rate of $8.33 per $1,000 of the amount 
of the accumulated interest unpaid 5 years 
after the date hereof, which shall be applied 
on account of the accumulated interest. 
Thirty-five years after the date hereof the 
accumulated interest and the principal here- 
of remaining unpaid, if any, shall become 
due and payable. 

“The corporation on any payment date, as 
hereinabove provided, may pay all or any 
part of the accumulated interest or the prin- 
cipal hereof then remaining unpaid, but so 
long as any of the accumulated interest or 
the principal hereof shall remain unpaid, the 
corporation shall be obligated to make the 
quarterly payments on account of the accu- 
mulated interest or the principal hereof, or 
both, as the case may be, in the amounts 
hereinabove provided, unless the corporation 
and the holder of this note shall otherwise 
agree.” 

Now, there is no reason why any group 
seeking accurate information for a report 
should misinterpret the meaning of this 
agreement. However, because of the conclu- 
sion of the Hoover Commission report as to 
this item, we can only assume that the com- 
mittee did not see one of these agreements 
or after seeing it, did purposely misinterpret 
its meaning. 

All of us on this panel have specific infor- 
mation to give you tonight—information vi- 
tally important to us for you to know if we 
are to continue in furthering the cause of 
rural electrification in Illinois. We want you, 
our representatives, to know the facts and 
may I say that there is no one group of your 
constituents that comes before you that has 
more sincerity of purpose, and will give you 
honest answers about itself or its activities 
than does this group representing the elec- 
tric cooperatives in Illinois. 

` You have not had to investigate us. We 
have never offered you bribes to induce you 
to vote our way. We have always come to 
you with clean hands, and we believe with 
common horse sense. We only ask that you 
help us to keep doing the job that nobody 
else wanted to do for the farmer in Illinois 
until we showed that it could be done. 

We hope there is time for you to ask us 
questions later on this program, for, believe 
me, we are loaded with the facts, 

Thank you, 


Labor Slap at Steel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I desire to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article 
appearing in the Washington Daily News, 
Friday, March 23, 1956, entitled “Labor 
Slap at Steel,” by Fred W. Perkins, a 
staff writer. 

The article follows: 


LABOR SLAP AT STEEL 


Labor didn’t turn the other cheek today 
after a hefty verbal slap from Big Steel. It 
slapped right back, 
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David J. McDonald, president of United 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO), accused United 
States Steel of giving his union a gratuitous 
insult in its annual report. 

He had a few uncomplimentary things to 
say in reply about profits. 

The corporation’s annual report noted that 
two basic roots of the inflationary tendency 
are discernible. One, it said, is “the institu- 
tion of industrywide labor unions, headed by 
leaders who, with the power to bring about 
industrywide strikes, seek always to outdo 
each other in elevating employment costs in 
their respective industres.” : 

Not so, said Mr. McDonald. It was the ef- 
forts of steelworkers to better themselves and 
not competition between union leaders that 
produced. wage and other benefits. 

He continued: 

“The gains won by the workers in the steel 
industry through their union have not 
caused inflation. The central fact omitted in 
the corporation’s report is that the cost of 
these gains has been more than offset by in- 
creases in productivity. 

“Last year, for example, the union won & 
15 cents an hour wage increase. But each 
worker, on the average, produced so much 
more steel per hour that the actual wage cost 
‘of each ton of steel went down, not up. 

“United States Steel, to be sure, increased 
its prices last year. But the price increases, 
and whatever inflation resulted therefrom, 
cannot be laid to the wage increase. Indeed, 
the corporation made a neat profit on the 
wage increase last year.” 

The union leader said the theoretical cost 
of the 1955 wage increase to United States 
Steel was $30 million, “but the actual cost 
was zero because of the increase in pro- 
ductivity.” 

“But,” Mr. McDonald said, “the corpora- 
tion immediately following the wage in- 
crease raised steel prices $7.50 a ton. The 
price increase brought in more than $96 mil- 
lion to the corporation, a net profit for 1955 
of $66 million over the theoretical cost of the 
wage increase, 

“Making a profit où a wage increase is 
nothing new for United States Steel. The 
corporation does it every time.” 

Relations between the union and Big Steel 
have been amicable since the 55-day strike in 
1952, Mr. McDonald said he could easily see 
an effort in the report to disrupt that har- 
mony. “We trust,” he added, “this is not 
the case.” y 

United States Steel’s annual report identi- 
fied the other inflationary factor as “the 
Government’s ‘full employment’ policy under 
which the money supply must be inflated 
fast enough to accommodate the inflating 
employment cost, lest that mounting: cost 
bring about its natural result of pricing some 
people out of their jobs, even though only 
temporarily.” 


The Current Soviet Challenge—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. MT. 
Speaker, the developing challenge 
by changing, nonmilitary tactics of the 
Soviet Union constitutes, in the long run, 
an extreme danger to the interests of 
freedom. We cannot sit through this 
election year, postponing the devising of 
new, imaginative means of meeting this 
challenge. The policies that are so vitally 
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heeded are of far greater importance 
n any partisan advantage which may 
gained through delaying action till 
after the election. 

With this in mind, I have attempted to 
jake a small contribution to the think- 
Ng which I believe is needed by intro- 

Ucing House Concurrent Resolution 216, 
Which urges the President to take certain 
Steps designed to strengthen the Atlantic 

ance and to set up a share-the-cost 
Program with our allies for providing de- 
Velopment capital for have-not nations. 

In this connection, I would like to call 
me attention to the Congress to an ar- 
icle by Harrison E. Salisbury, Russian 
expert of the New York Times, which 
Outlines in detail the nature of the new 
b eat posed by the Soviets. Mr. Salis- 
thay views this threat as greater than 

at posed by Stalin’s static communism. 

Concur in this thought. 

s I would also like to call the attention 
in the Congress to a January 27 editorial 

the Christian Science Monitor, which 
P es eloquently for increased emphasis 
H the type of programs proposed in 

Ouse Concurrent Resolution 216: 

[From the New York Times of February 26, 

1956] 

Sover Poses A NEW AND GREATER CHALLENGE— 
ALIN’S STATIC COMMUNISM Is ENDED AS 
Ew ERA or DYNAMISM BEGINS 

(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

sae is too much to say that Moscow has 

thas going through a second revolution in 
Past. 10 days. 

But not since 1917 have changes been re- 
With in Russia that appear to be fraught 
dan Greater - potential significance—and 
thas or the democratic western world. 
Parag oe associated with the Communist 
8 20th Congress, just closed. : 

Th, t happened is this: 

Stalin hollow plaster image of the 30-year 
Ped. epoch has been smashed from its iron 
tiua e And from the tremendous dust 
gliste and drab debris has emerged the 
thr ning outline of a new—and far more 
ĉatening—Communist dynamic, 
major threat and the danger lie in two 
Mun actors: The style of the new Com- 
rigina, aac is fresh, self-confident and 
is And the content of the dynamic 
top ematic, supple and designed deliberately 
conven to many men of varied political 
uation. aS social status and economic sit- 


Let CHALLENGE TO SPIRIT 
and the on” Mistake this—the new doctrine 
Unye © new course the Moscow leaders have 
lled in the past few days confront the 
Challe atic western world with an awesome 


e. 
ge is not a challenge that democracy can- 
the Meet, but it is a challenge that will put 
ae on its mettle and draw upon its 
Going + and spiritual resources. And it is 
ima Tequire thinking and planning and 
ee tion on the part of western leaders. 
here is no mere military challenge— 


hough 
of gt tae lies the fast mounting stockpile 
Velopm, t nuclear weapons, the Soviet de- 
g ent of 1,500-mile ballistic missiles, the 
ental 1. 28 silhouette of Soviet intercontin- 
or Jet aircraft. 
denly parse the Soviet regime has not sud- 
cut men the world balance of forces, 
nomie e Gordian Knots of all its basic eco- 
fell swo ial, and political problems at one 
ee; Vast problems lie ahead of the 
Steg p and the Communist. world. 
10 qu ing that was done in Moscow the past 
Secretar, eves that the Communist Party 
comrade” Nikita S. Khrushchev, and his 
€s have found a solution to Rissia’s 


behind it, Marshal Georgi K. Zhu- 
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chronic problem of agricultural underpro- 
duction. 

Nothing that has been done demonstrates 
that the Soviet Union is going to be able to 
eliminate the coercions of police power and 
state-wielded terror. 

Nothing that was accomplished by the 
Communist Congress proved that the Soviet 
leaders would be able to abolish the kind of 
intrigue and ambition which led to the rise 
of Stalin. 

ASIAN ARGUMENT 

Nor did Moscow’s, new definition of alter- 
nate roads that lead to communism suggest 
that Russian and Communist China may not, 
ultimately, fall apart in an argument over 
who shall be master of Asia. 

The Russian leaders did not suddenly ac- 
quire the technological know-how to enable 
them to surpass America’s industrial and 
economic lead.: 

In all these respects—and a good many 
others—the United States and its Western 
allies maintain enormous advantages over 
Moscow and its allies. 

But the decisions and the speeches of Mos- 
cow put the Western world on fair warning; 
Russia is not going to stand still and the free 
world cannot. expect to retain its advantages 
by a policy of drift and inaction. 

The storm signals are up and flying plain 
for all to see. 

The essential thing that has emerged 
from the addresses of Mr. Khrushchev, 
Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin, Anastas I. 
Mikoyan and the others is that Soviet Russia 
has broken with the ideological and political 
clichés of the Stalin regime. 

Taking a realistic look at the world around 
them the Soviet leaders have set full sail on 
a new course that they confidently anticipate 
will gain world leadership and ultimately, a 
Communist world. 

MORE THAN TACTICS 


It is. easy to shrug off the Communist 
speeches as just a tactic ora revision of the 
party line. They are both. But they are 
considerably more than mere tactics and 
they reflect a startling Soviet self-confidence. 

The theoretical basis for the new course 
proclaimed in Moscow was in the repudiation 
of three doctrinal theses, originally pro- 
claimed by Lenin but reduced to a catechism 
by Stalin. ? 

The repudiated theses were: 

1. The inevitability of wars so long as 
capitalism exists in some countries. 

2. The impossibility of establishing com- 
munism except by armed revolution and civil 
war. 

3. The existence of “capitalist encircle- 
ment” of Russia, constituting an ever-pres- 
ent threat to Soviet security. 

The new Communist platform declares: 

That war is no longer inevitable because 
of the factual balance of forces between 
East and West; that there are many routes 
to communism including parliamentary 
pathways. (a doctrine that sails so close to 
the Fabian gradualist socialism that the 
Moscow orators were hard put to show how 
it differed), and that in place of capitalist 
encirclement there are now two-world sys- 
tems, one capitalist and one Communist. 

It is the new, free, and easy interpreta- 
tion of the Marxist dialectic that enabled 
Moscow to restore relations with the heretic 
regime of Marshal Tito in Belgrade; to find 
comradeship in the quasi-socialistic nation- 
alist movements of India and Burma; to 
reopen the long-barricaded avenues toward 
rapprochement with Socialist and leftwing 
movements everywhere. 

But these doctrinal changes—revolution- 
ary as they are—are only surface indications 
of the deep break with the Stalin regime. 

SHATTERING OF STALIN 

The true drama of the past 10 days has 
come in the new leadership’s treatment of 
images. Not only has the statue of Stalin 
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been hurled from its fundament. The 
leaders have danced upon the fragments. 

Director of this Bolshevik ceremonial was 
Mr. Mikoyan, one of Stalin’s earliest protégés 
but now emerging as a man to whom the 
name and memory of Stalin are as much 
anathema as that of Leon Trotsky was to 
the late generalissimo. 

Not only did Mr. Mikoyan speak with 
open contempt for the economic theses of 
Stalin; not only did he toss aside the falsi- 
fied Stalinist history of the Communist 
movement; not only did he call for rehabili- 
tation of many accused victims of Stalin's 
purges; not only did he strongly indicate 
that the absolute anathema on Trotsky him- 
self was to be lifted, Mr. Mikoyan went 
further. 

He went so far that a question could 
legitimately be asked as to what, if any- 
thing, the new leaders propose to preserve 
of Stalin’s reputation., 

What Mr. Mikoyan did was to sneer, pub- 
licly, at the holiest ikon in the Stalin reli- 
quary—the quasi-religious, semimystic oath 
to Lenin that Stalin took at Lenin’s funeral 
bier. 

Mr. Mikoyan coupled his sneer about those 
who “swear by Lenin” with an equally acid 
reference to one of Lenin’s most famous 
documents—the “will and testament” left as 
a guidance to the party. 

The testament was suppressed by Stalin, 

(Lenin spoke of Stalin’s hastiness, admin- 
istrative impulsiveness, spite, rudeness, lack 
of patience, loyalty and impoliteness and 
called for his removal as party secretary.) 

LENIN’S VOICE 


Now, it is apparent, the testament will be 
published, as well as a wealth of anti-Stalin 
material written by old Bolsheviks and long 
concealed in the party archives. 

But it is not only to the past—their own 
past—that the new leaders are looking with 
hard, fresh eyes. They are looking around 
themselves at the world with a good deal of 
the bright and naive wonder of men who 
have suddenly cast. off bandages that shut- 
tered their view for many years. 

They do not appear to be frightened by 
what they see. Thus, an address by Dimitri 
T: Shepilov, the editor of Pravda and Com- 
munist Party secretary, who may be being 
groomed to replace V. M. Molotov in the 
Foreign Office, takes a good, hard look at 
propaganda toward the United States—not 
in the clichés of “Fascist beasts” and “war- 
mongers,” but in terms that would make 
sense on Madison Avenue. 

MALENKOV’S CONTRIBUTION 

Thus, when former Premier Georgi M. 
Malenkov, now Minister of Electric Power 
Stations, discussed Russia’s power situation 
he cast the body of his address in the form 
of a discussion of the American power indus- 
try that gives some credit to the vision of 
American electricity magnates. 

This new free-wheeling kind of commu- 
nism once again compels the foreign Com- 
munist parties to make a hairpin turn at a 
high rate of speed. Some of their leaders 
certainly will be dumped over the precipice, 

But by junking most of Stalin’s heritage— 


‘except the concentration on basic heavy in- 


dustry and No. 1 priority for defense—the 
men in the Kremlin have relieved themselves 
of a heavy burden and thus made the Soviet 
challenge to \the West more serious. They 
have gone far in what from a moral stand- 
point has been their prime task—to restore 
to communism some of the viability and 
dynamism it lost in the long years of Stalin- 
ism. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor 

of January 27, 1956] 
THe Sovier ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 
If the Soviet Union succeeds in 

out its sixth 5-year plan it will increase its 
reported steel production by 23.5 million. 
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metric tons between last year and 1960. 
This will mean that whereas 5 years ago So- 
viet steel output equaled barely over 30 per- 
cent of the United States total, and today is 
less than 45 percent, it will in another 5 years 
have climbed to around 55 percent. 

Here is one measure of the economic chal- 
lenge contained in the overall production 
blueprint unrolled this month in Moscow. 
There are other possible measures, such as 
planned increases of electric-power produc- 
tion, petroleum, and so forth. But the sig- 
nificant point in all of them is that the area 
in which the Communist planners intend to 
invest the greatest effort is the area of heavy 
industry. 

This might be understandable in conso- 
nance with Marxist concepts if an avowed 
goal were to lay an industrial base on 
which might go forward the production of 
consumer goods for the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of Russian and ether Soviet-bloc toil- 
ers. But no such promise is held out to the 
masses by the Kremlin. 

CONSUMER COMES LAST 

In the production of food the plan con- 
templates an increase of approximately 10 
percent for grain production, but this is not 
much more than the rate of increase of the 
Soviet population, and the difficulties of First 
Secretary Khrushchev with his corn plant- 
ing and new land programs are well known. 

In housing, the Communist government 
has not done a great deal for the proletariat. 
According to Abram Bergson in Foreign Af- 
fairs the city dweller in the Soviet Union in 
1952 had an average living space of approxi- 
mately 5 square yards, whereas in 1928 the 
average was better than 7 square yards. 

As for such luxuries as automobiles, the 
Kremlin plans only to bring the output of 
these up to 650,000 in 1960, of which two- 
thirds will be trucks. (American auto pro- 
duction last year was over 9 million passen- 
ger cars and trucks.) 

Now, if Communist economic planning 
were setting out visibly to improve the pros- 
perity and standard of living of Soviet-bloc 
peoples, that might be taken as a welcome 
form of competitive challenge, because with 
reasonable freedom of trade a prosperous 
area or nation makes a better market than 
a backward one. 

But Soviet trade is an instrument of Com- 
munist political and ideological policy, as is 
evident from the speeches of Mr. Khrush- 
chey and Premier Bulganin on their sales 
tour of India and Burma. From Mr. Bul- 
ganin’s subsequent overtures to Latin Amer- 
ica and from statellite feelers for business 
with Pakistan it is clear that Moscow expects 
to use a growing industrial strength to ex- 
tend its international trade—and with trade 
could go infiltration and influence. 


FOREIGN AID IMPLICATIONS ` 


Herein lies the overt challenge to Amer- 
ican and free-world commercial acumen. 
Russia has the advantage of being able to 
take agricultural goods (gladly) in barter. 
Also its technical advisers can meet dwellers 
in underdeveloped nations more nearly on 
their own level of experience. 

To meet the new Communist competition 
a line of spades, hoes, and cultivators may be 
better sales material than two-tone cars 
with power steering. And there is likely to 
be more customer interest in some financing 
for power dams than in gifts of fighter planes 
and tanks which take a lot for upkeep. 

In other words, economic aid is probably 
more important than military aid in the 
foreign-assistance programs of the United 
States for the next several years. But it 
cannot be said that either arm of defense 
alone is adequate to contain the thrust of 
aggressive Marxism. For the massive body 
of heavy tndustry—steel, coal, nonferrous 
metals, and so forth—which Soviet planning 
has built under Stalin and his successors can 
be turned readily to the manufacture either 
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of machinery for export or of heavy arms for 
the Red Army. 


EXPLOITATION, RED STYLE 


If an oligarchy of capitalists conspired to 
devote so great a proportion of a nation’s 
wealth and toil to the amassing of industrial 
plant under their unquestioned control and 
for purposes to their liking, Marxist propa- 
gandists. would pillory them as robber bar- 
ons, exploiters of labor, and imperialists, 

But the Kremlin can raise money by force 
bond sales, make compulsory collections of 
grain at its own prices, pay sweatshop wages 
on a piecework basis, and it is the only em- 
ployer, the only investment broker, the only 
overseas sales agency. That is the kind of 
competition America and the free world face 
in matching steel mills with the Soviet 
Union. But still the advantages are on the 
free nations’ side both as to the industrial 
levels from which they start and as to the 
vigor of free methods properly used. 


Fish Farming in the Fields 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RrEcorp an arti- 
cle -entitled “Let’s Grow Fish in Our 
Fields,’ and published in the March 
1956 issue of the Arkansas Farmer. 

The author, Mr. Roy Prewitt, is a 
widely known fish farmer who has an 
extensive operation near Lonoke, Ark. 
Largely through the efforts of Mr. Prew- 
itt and others who have pioneered in 
fish farming, large-scale production of 
fish has begun on Arkansas farms. Not 
only has the farming of fish been profit- 
able through the sale of fish in commer- 
cial channels, but the program is also 
contributing to Arkansas agriculture by 
conserving surface water and by increas- 
ing the fertility of the soil in reservoir 
areas, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: : 

LET’S Grow FISH IN Our FIELDS 
(By Roy Prewitt) 

Large-scale fish production has begun on 
Arkansas farms. Thousands of acres of fish 
are now in cultivation. Reservoirs are being 
built as rapidly as earthmoving equipment 
can do the job. 2 

Farmers who ventured into the business a 
few years ago are now harvesting crops of 
fish. The yield is better than they are get- 
ting for their other livestock. 

Fish farmers are learning (1) improper 
preparation of reservoirs can raise the cost 
of harvesting and cut down profits; (2) im- 
proper stocking can lower production; (3) 
diseases and parasites can reduce production 
and lower the value of the crop; (4) low- 
value species—like rats in a feed trough or 
weeds in a cotton field—get into the ponds 
and compete with more valuable species for 
the available food; and (5) there are market- 
ing problems. i 

Fish farming has been helped in Arkansas 
by the Soil Conservation Service, the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, and by the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. Some agencies 
and private organizations are still discourag- 
ing fish farming. 
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NEW CO-OP 


A new step has been taken by fish farmers 
that will help solve a lot of the problems. 
A cooperative has been formed—the Arkansas 
Fish Farmers Cooperative. H. H. Harvill, 
of Humphrey, was elected president; Steve 
King, of Lonoke, is secretary. The board of 
directors is; Taylor Prewitt, of McGehee; 
P. E. Smith and Frank McCartney, of New- 
port; George Ryland, of Star City; J. D. MC- 
Gehee, of Pine Bluff; Marvin Dickson, 
Brinkley; and Clarence Lilly, of Lonoke. 
am also a member of the board of directors. 

The officers and board members of thé 
organization are pioneers who have made 
a success in fish farming. 

With the setting up of this agency to work 
with and speak for all members, things be 
gan to happen immediately. 

First, a new respect for fish farmers was 
created. Fading of organized opposition be- 
came noticeable in a few days. Fish buyers 
became aware of the organization and the 
price per pound of farm-grown fish incre 
over wild fish. 

Processing and canning plants became in- 
terested, and started negotiations for fi 
supplies and locations in Arkansas. Dog- 
and cat-food processors became interested iĦ 
the trash-fish production. 

Orders began arriving from State game 
and fish commissions from as far away 9% 
Utah for live game fish for stocking pu“ 
poses.. These orders will be filled mostly 
from farm ponds in the hills that are ove! 
stocked with crappie, bream, and bass. 


POND PROFITS 


Correspondence received at the Lonoke 0f- 
fice of the cooperative indicated that many 
States find it more economical to buy 
for stocking than to attempt to grow them- 
This will make every farm pond in Arkansas 
a potential source of profit since all of them 
hatch more fish every year than the ponds 
will support. 

The board of directors of the co-op has 
set a membership fee of $1 for owners ° 
ponds of less than 5 acres, and a $5 fee for 
owners of ponds above 5 acres. 

‘Inquiries from States about fish for stock- 
ing purposes caused the co-op officers 
give a closer look at the possibilities of sell- 
ing surplus game fish from farm ponds tO 
State and Federal agencies. They found that 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
is in need of about 30 million game fish 4 
year for stocking purposes. Moves are peing 
made to capture this market. The 40, 
farm ponds of Arkansas could supply that 
amount. 

An interesting sidelight to the organiZa~ 
tion of the co-op has been a lower fish bat” 
vesting cost.’ Reservoir owners have em- 
ployed commercial fishermen to harvest 
fish—usually on a 50-50 basis. The harvest- 
er got half the production for doing 
job. Contracts are now going with com- 
mercial fishermen getting 25 percent of pro 
duction for harvesting. 

Fish farming -has arrived in Arkansas- 
Production on a vast scale will always Pe 
limited to the level lands of eastern Arkan- 
sas. But there is hardly a farm in that Staté 
that doesn’t have some land adapted tO 
growing fish. 

FISH ARE NEEDED 


During the last 20 years a tremendous 
change has occurred in our coastal and in- 
land waters. The take of fish from coas 
waters is rapidly decreasing. The take 
fresh-water fish from inland waters now 
almost nonexistent. About 90 percent of oUF 
fresh-water fish were supplied from 
Great Lakes until the sea lamprey in 
the lakes and destroyed that industry. 

Drainage, flood control, drouths, and re 
strictive laws have nearly destroyed t¥? 
fresh-water fish industry in our lakes 804 
rivers, Fresh-water fish are the highest- 
priced item poundwise on our menus today- 
The wholesale price of buffalo fish 
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Jumped from 
ese, 2 to 18 cents a pound in 10 
A tremendous shortage has developed in 
h and fishery products, such as fish meal. 
The outlook for fish farming is good. We 
believe we have taken a step forward in 
kansas by organizing the Arkansas Fish 
a ming Cooperative. We hope that farm- 
Ts already growing fish and minnows, and 
hea of farm ponds and others who are 
si erested in growing fish, will get in touch 
ith the organization through the secretary, 
teve King, of Lonoke. 


REA Cannot Carry Additional Interest 
Burden Recommended by Hoover Com- 
mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Fess PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
l extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
include the following address: 

UATE RESERVES OR FINANCIAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF a TYPICAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOP- 
ERATIVE 

(Speech given at the congressional dinner 
On March 26, 1956, by Carl Edwards, mem- 
the of the discussion panel, sponsored by 

e Illinois Electric Cooperatives) 


Cash to supply our needs comes from two 
Sources: Ppply 


I. REVENUE FROM ELECTRIC POWER 
to, Contributions by our member consumers 
tric service:) 
i Wen used for: 
to. ying back principal, with interest, 


iowear Government on money already bor- 
wno OPerating expenses (including the 


à esale power bill). 

Daiva ing and replacement fund (re- 
Teplaci (This fund is for the purpose of 
amount © wornout units of property in the 
such x of their original cost. For example, 
forme tems as poles, wire, anchors, trans- 
Actual; meters, and a multitude of others. 
will n, 4 because of inflation, because we 
tion oe have the benefit of mass construc- 
Will be Teplacement time, replacement costs 
cost Hany times higher than the original 
wil Famas that cost $6.50 in place originally 
Other t $30 to $40 each to replace them. 
tion.) Teplacement costs will be in propor- 


IN. BORROWED MONEY 

co is needed for: 
tion mee original electric distribu- 
at ti Replace wornout units (the actual cost 

© of replacement less original cost). 

5 te and service extensions. z 
mee Repti capacity of present system to 
pr ean demand for such as enlarg- 
and a eg substations, heavying up lines 
Rize of ding new feeder lines, increasing 
ers, Pet carts installations and transform- 
Mission Phebe. new substations and trans- 
Compani es to power them. The power 
the A AeA our State will furnish neither 
lines Re S nor the new transmission 


III. MAP OF MATTOON 

it is just a tiny dot. This tiny 
4 square miles. Concentrated 
4 square miles are residences 
of 6 per block. There are 12 


do 


n 
Within th 
es 
at the a. 


Actually, 
t co 
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blocks per lineal mile. There are two sides 
of the street. The local power company has 
more than 144 consumers per mile of streets, 
for many of the dwellings are duplexes and 
apartment houses. 

In addition, within these 4 square miles 
there are many, many commercial consum- 
ers, whose monthly power bills amount to 
hundreds of dollars each. There are many 
industrial plants such as Kuehne Furniture 
Co., General Electric Co., Gar Wood, Brown 
Shoe Co., two major railroad repair shops, 
all of whose monthly power bills amount to 
thousands of dollars each per month. The 
local power company has approximately 8,000 
consumers concentrated in this area of 4 
square miles, Its paved streets make for 
quick and economical servicing. 

IV. MAP OF CO-OP AREA INCLUDING MATTOON 


Now compare this with our situation. We 
have but 4,500 consumers, slightly over half 
the number in Mattoon, but ours are scat- 
tered out over an area of over 4,000 square 
miles. 

I repeat, the power company has 8,000 
consumers concentrated in 4 square miles. 
We have 4,500 scattered over an area of 4,000 
square miles with no duplexes, no apartment 
houses, no commercial, and no industrial 
consumers. 

V. OUR RATE SCHEDULES CAN 


1. Pay back (money) borrowed from our 
Government, with interest). 

2. Pay expenses (of operating our coopera- 
tive). 

3. Provide a renewal and replacement fund 
(provide money for replacing wornout equip- 
ment). 

VI. OUR RATE SCHEDULES CANNOT 


1. Finance heavying up present system. 
(It would .be impossible to support rates 
that would bring in sufficient money for this 
purpose.) 

2. Risk greater competition. (Raising 
rates materially would only subject us to 
greater competition from heavier-than-air 
fuels which is getting rougher every day.) 

3. Enable us to carry the additional load 
proposed by the Hoover Commission. 

We believe we can pay our way under our 
present contracts and through the present 
Rural Electrification Administration—and 
we are doing so with much pride. But we 
cannot carry the additional load on our 
backs proposed by the Hoover Commission. 

We sincerely ask that you most gravely 
weigh the facts I have just outlined, as well 
as those to be presented by my collezgues. 
I thank you. 


The Osborns Sell Only Quality Eggs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article en- 
titled “The Osborns Sell Only Quality 
Eggs,” written by John Matheson, and 
which appeared in the Michigan Farmer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Osborn are my close 
personal friends. The article displays 
their ability and determination to map 
a future for themselves in the production 
of a high quality product for the con- 
suming public. It portrays a typical 
farm couple, whom I have the privilege 
to represent in Congress. 
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The article follows: 

THE OSBORNS SELL ONLY QUALITY Eccs 
(By John Matheson) 

Within earshot of whistles of steamboats 
plying the famous Sault Ste. Marie locks, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Osborn quietly go 
about their farm operation which has made 
their eggs one of the most well-known agri- 
cultural products of Chippewa County. 

The Osborns, who reside 5 miles south of 
the Sault on U. S. No. 2, operate a 160- 
acre diversified farm, with a specialty in 
eggs. 

Ask nearly any housewife in Sault Ste. 
Marie about Osborn’s eggs and chances are 
she’ll know that they stand for a quality 
product. For it is quality the Osborns have 
aimed for in their farm operation, not only 
in their eggs, but also in their sheep. And 
they have found that quality pays. 

The emphasis on egg production started 
some 30 years ago, when D. H. McMillan, 
then agricultural agent of Chippewa County, 
got Osborn interested in producing eggs on 
his father’s farm. He started with 250 
Barred Rocks, and, as Mrs. Osborn says, 
“just kind of evolved from that.” 

Their farm was acquired by his father in 
the 1880’s, and Osborn was born there. He 
has lived there all his life, with the excep- 
tion of 1 year when he was 22 years old 
when he worked as a grinder in the old 
Willys-Knight plant in Pontiac. 

WENT BACK TO FARM 


Osborn recalls that when he was younger, 
he didn’t really want to farm—it just hap- 
pened that way. Many friends of his youth 
thought they did want to farm and “they 
wound up in other jobs.” 

But his year in the shops of lower Michi- 
gan was enough, and he returned to his 
father’s farm. The elder Osborn generally 
kept 9 or 10 milk cows, sheep, and a few 
chickens. “He was always more or less in- 
terested in feeding stock,” Osborn says, “and 
anything he had, he liked to take good care 
of.” 

After he had returned to the farm and 
started in what later developed into his 
well-known egg specialty, he married the 
former Alice Earl of Sault Ste. Marie, in 
1930. She had lived in the city all her life, 
with the exception of a year during which 
she taught in a rural school in a neighbor- 
ing township. Her marriage was her actual 
introduction to life on a farm. 

At that time, her husband was “just get- 
ting nicely started” in business and Mrs, 
Osborn remembers “it wasn’t easy.” She 
knew nothing about chickens, and during a 
spell of upper peninsula cold weather, she 
felt sorry for the chickens in a cold coop, 
This led her to build a fire to warm them, 
The upshot was that the whole batch suf- 
focated. “It was liable to happen to any- 
body,” her husband adds. 

Then too, there were the other usual haz- 
ards which the Osborns lump into fox, 
skunks, and humans, But despite these, they 
plunged in the middle of the depression of 
the 1930’s and borrowed on their insurance 
in order to expand their egg business. They 
adopted the present design of their egg car- 
ton, which states simply, quality eggs from 
the Lawrence Osborn farm, 

STARTED HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 


Their first method of distribution was a 
retail route, house-to-house in Sault Ste, 
Marie, with some retail store outlets. This 
grew over the years until finally, after World 
War II, the route got too big and the Os- 
borns found themselves making deliveries 
three times a week. 

It was then they switched to their present 
pattern of distribution. Theirs is now prim- 
arily a wholesale operation, with their eggs 
marketed through six retail-store outlets in 
Sault Ste. Marie. Their emphasis is on a 
quality product, and to insure this, they 
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gather eggs three times daily, cool them 
quickly in wire baskets, candle them, grade 
them, and deliver them promptly. 

They market only grade A eggs, generally 
in small, medium, and large sizes, and their 
quality is guaranteed. Throughout the 
years, this has built a reputation for their 
products, which, of course, also include 
chickens for meat. Generally speaking, they 
have never had any difficulty selling their 
eggs and the Osborns will very conservatively 
admit that surplus was never a problem, 

In fact, the Osborns found that their sum- 
mertime demand so exceeded the supply that 
they started to stagger their production. 
Originally, they followed the practice of start- 
ing all their pullets in the spring, but they 
have now changed this. They buy their first 
chicks the last part of January for summer 
production, and get the remainder through 
March, April and the first part of May. At 
the peak of the season, the Osborns have a 
capacity of 1,300 layers. They favor Leg- 
horns and White Rocks. 


Hoover Commission Recommendations 
Could Increase REA Interest Rates to 5 
or 6 Percent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following address: 

(Speech given at the congressional dinner on 
March 26, 1956, by Everett R. Read, mem- 
ber of the discussion panel, of the Illinois 
Electric Cooperatives) 

EFFECT oF HIGHER INTEREST RATE ON GEN- 

ERATION AND TRANSMISSION LOANS 


In my capacity as a director of the Jo- 
Carroll Electric Cooperative, whose service 
area covers the two northernmost counties 
of our State, I also serve as Jo-Carroll’s rep- 
resentative on the board of directors of 
Dairyland Power Cooperative, a federated 
generation and transmission cooperative with 
headquarters at La Crosse, Wis. 

I have been asked to comment briefly on 
the effect of higher interest rates on gen- 
eration and transmission loans if recom- 
mendation 36 of the Hoover Commission 
Report on Lending Agencies is put into effect. 

Jo-Carroll Electric Cooperative, having 
1,735 members, is the Only distribution co- 
operative in Illinois which purchases its 
power from a generation and transmission 
cooperative; namely, Dairyland Power Co- 
operative. Jo-Carroll, years ago, started 
operating with a combination of small port- 
able diesel units to serve Our needs, supple- 
mented with an inadequate and costly com- 
mercial power source. Despite the very high 
cost of such power it was the only way we 
could get started. Fortunately, we were 
later able to connect with and become a part 
of the Dairyland system. Dairyland has 26 
Member cooperatives, who in turn serve 
93,000 farmers and rural businesses at cost. 
The Dairyland system and other areas in that 
section of America’s Midwest, is located in 
an area which is one of the highest fuel cost 
areas in the entire Nation. This is due pri- 
marily to the lack of hydroelectric sites which 
causes importation of high-cost coal to run 
the steam power stations. Dairyland, of 
course, has an additional problem in that it 
operates only in rural areas and cannot take 
advantage of certain efficiencies which come 
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when serving urban areas with the attendant 
concentration of population and industry. 

Rural electric cooperatives now secure 
loans from the REA at 2 percent interest, 
repayable over a period of 35 years. It 
should be remembered that the first 5 of the 
35 years represents a moratorium period. 
The interest that was due during the first 
5 years is added to the principal and this 
total amount, plus interest, as later accrued, 
is then repaid to the REA in quarterly in- 
stallments over a period of the subsequent 
30 years. A number of economists and ac- 
countants have estimated that if the Hoover 
Commission recommendations went into ef- 
fect rural electric cooperatives would have 
to pay interest rates ranging between 5 to 6 
percent, plus a service charge, contrasted 
to the present method. 

In preparation for my remarks here I asked 
the general manager and chief accountant 
of Dairyland Power Cooperative to compute 
the additional cost to Dairyland should in- 
terest rates beginning January 1, 1957, go to 
3% percent on the one hand or to 41% on 
the other. I am neither an accountant nor 
an economist, but I want to give you the 
results of their carefully compiled estimates. 
Based on present loan procedures Dairyland 
as of January 1, 1957, will have $58,200,000 
owing to the REA on unpaid principal. As- 
suming that no further loans are made, this 
debt will be fully liquidated during the year 
of 1992. During the period between 1957 
and 1992 the interest charges which will have 
been paid will amount to $16,959,000. Let 
us assume, on the other hand, that the in- 
terest rate goes to 3% percent, an increase 
of 75 percent, as of January 1, 1957, and let 
us further assume that the outstanding prin- 
cipal with interest must be repaid in 35 equal 
parts annually thereafter. The total inter- 
est payments under this plan will amount to 
$34,524,000, or an increase of 103 percent. 
Again, if the interest rate on January 1, 1957, 
should go to 44% percent—an increase of 125 
percent from the present 2 percent figure, 
then the total interest payments during the 
subsequent 35-year period will amount to 
$46,175,000, or an increase of 172 percent. 
This later figure is also an increase of more 
than $29 million in interest rates over the 35- 
year period, a needless, intolerable burden to 
an electrical system admittedly operating in 
“skimmed milk” or marginal territory. 
Other generation and transmission Coopera- 
tives throughout the Nation will be similarly 
affected. Their economic strength would be 
sapped. It is recognized, of course, that the 
higher interest rates proposed by the Hoover 
Commission would affect only new genera- 
tion and transmission loans, but Dairyland's 
projected studies show that over the years it 
will be doubling its investment in order to 
meet continuing demands from the farm, 
as farm operations more and more become 
food factories on an automatic basis. 

Under the Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations rural electric systems will be forced 
into the open market for funds, a recom- 
mendation which we believe would either 
deliver the cooperatives into the hands of 
the banks and insurance companies, if it did 
not force them into bankruptcy first. Look- 
ing over the makeup of the members of the 
Hoover Commission, we can only reluctantly 
conclude that the only possible motives 
which they could have had in mind in mak- 
ing this recommendation would be to either 
destroy competition in the rural electric field 
by destroying the cooperatives, or to deliver 
up the rural market as a place where higher 
interest rates could be earned by investor 
groups. 

In behalf of Dairyland Power and all other 
generating and transmission cooperatives, I 
respectfully request that members of the 
Illinois congressional delegation give most 
serious consideration to the overall effects 
which will ensue should the Hoover Com- 
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mission recommendations be put on the 
statute books of the Nation. I respectfully 
suggest that these recommendations bè 
shelved. 

The Dairyland Power Cooperative has al- 
Ways met all interest and principal pay 
ments on time and had made advance pay 
ments or repayments on principal of $114 
million. Financially strong, as Dairyland iss 
it could not stand up under recommenda 
tion 36, nor could other generation 32 
transmission cooperatives throughout the 
Nation. Generation by generation a? 
transmission cooperatives is limited to areas 
of high-power costs, or to areas where exist 
ing suppliers have felt unable to provide t 
farmers with rates which could be mea 
against the cost of supplying themselves. 
Generation and transmission power genera 
tion is important to all rural electric distri- 
bution cooperatives whether or not they s& 
their source of power from a generation an 
transmission. As has been demonstrated 8° 
thoroughly and so factually in the area whi 
Dairyland serves and in the areas adjacent 
to it, it gives all distribution cooperative 
real bargaining power to negotiate for f 
rates from their supplier. 

Because we now have the right to generate 
power if we can’t negotiate a fair rate, 
have a real leverage from which we can neg 
tiate for rates low enough to make our dis” 
tribution operations feasible while ass 
a fair return to our supplier. If we should 
lose the right to generate or should O 
conditions such as these task-force recom“ 
mendations be imposed which makes it im“ 
possible for us to operate, then we actually 
lose the only real assurance we have of ade 
quate power supplies at a fair rate. Thanë 
you. 


Uncle Sam’s Dental Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ORD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Washington Post and Times Heral 
under date of February 18, 1956, entitled 
“Uncle Sam’s Dental Bill”: 

UNCLE SAm’s DENTAL BL 

In any movie travelog disparities in the 
physical fitness of peoples are strikingly T° 
vealed by the condition of their teeth. Eve? 
Americans for all their medical advance, do 
no score too well in such atest. Tooth decay 
is the most prevalent disease in this country 


- and less than a half the Nation is recei 


adequate dental care. This shows up P% 
ticularly in draftees. Uncle Sam is spendi?s 
$100 million a year for dental care of servic?” 
men, and has spent $250 million in the last 
5 years for veterans’ dental repairs. 

The chief means of attacking this problem 
and cutting this expenditure, is throug” 
dental research, according to Dr. Harold gil- 
lenbrand of Chicago, secretary of the 
ican Dental Association. He told the Hous? 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education 
and Welfare that the 1957 appropriation f of 
research grants by the National Institutes 
Health ought to be increased by $3,055,000 
to bring it to $6,026,000. As a result of tP 
fluoridation of water supplies, tooth de® 
in children is being cut. Now a research s 
tack needs to be made on pyorrhea, 
cause of tooth loss among adults, as s? 
on other dental diseases. Since dental 1°?” 
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are is wholly dependent on Federal 
Unds—no private fund drives for it are 
€ld—it seems necessary, as well as prudent, 


hee Government to back it as far as pos- 
e. 


Small REA Investment Has Repaid Bil- 
lion in Dividends to the People of the 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


ee PRICE. _ Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
include the following address: 


Is ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE OF REA 
JUSTIFIED? 


(Speech given at the congressional dinner 
on March 26, 1956, by Joseph H. Heimann, 
Member of the discussion panel of the 
Illinois Electric Cooperative) 


We managers and trustees of the electric 
ero Peratives are aware that the Federal Gov- 
= ment through appropriations voted an- 
CARY by Congress of the United States 
onda approximately $734 million per year 
t the administration of the Rural Elec- 
tification Administration. 
wna Rural Electrification Administration 

as established by Congress to assist in mak- 
ar electric service available to the rural 
eae of this country. Congress at the time 
= inception of REA and since has consist- 

tly voted these funds to accomplish the 
Purpose of the Rural Electrification Act. 
one social and economic gains made by 
ber farmer with the use of electricity, we 
t ieve alone has justified the expense of 

Program. All other parts of our econ- 
labo such as manufacturers, dealers, and 
of r groups have benefited by the purchase 
pli wiring, wiring devices, and electric ap- 

ances by the farmer. 

It is reliably estimated that for every dol- 
r spent for rural line construction, rural 
ple will spend approximately from $4 to 
Mwah’ wiring, wiring devices, and equip- 
the t, with a total of $3.5 billion spent by 
pe electric cooperatives for electric-line 

nstruction from 1936 to date. 
of e farmers have purchased $14.5 billion 
addi g and electrical equipment. This 
t tional business for the manufacturer of 
boo equipment has certainly been a great 
St for the general economy of this coun- 


omy 


la 


uas this is a subsidy we believe that this 
at been one of the most beneficial sub- 
es which is made by our Government. 
Petri it is of interest to us to look at 
by o of the other subsidies that are made 
the x Government. Let us take a look at 
Year Ost Office Department which in the 
he 1954 was subsidized to the extent of 
ree $500 million. 
era) rns to the present Postmaster Gen- 
mail this loss did not occur from first-class 
oati tee you and I as private citizens 
Class y use. The biggest loss was on second- 
amo mail, newspapers and magazines, and 
Tt unted to $232 million in 1954. 
1952 is estimated that the Department in 
lost $8.6 million in handling of Life mag- 
©. This amount is larger than the ad- 
lave tration cost of REA. Six million dol- 
nin, Was lost on handling the Saturday Eve- 
8 Post, $3,700,000 on Reader's Digest. 
t it seem that subsidizing the REA 
there is better business than subsidizing 
elivery of these magazines? Our Gov- 
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ernment has also subsidized some of the 
private-power companies by the quick amor- 
tization of investment. These amortizations 
are approved by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. We are all acquainted with the 
subsidy to the shipping industry and the 
subsidy to airmail. 

Again let me say we are not condemning 
the subsidizing of these interests. Congress 
has authorized them and maybe it is for a 
good economy. We feel that criticism from 
anyone against the expense of the Rural 
Electrification Administration is not justi- 
fied unless the criticism be directed against 
all subsidies of any form. 

Let us look at the progress that has been 
made in electrifying the rural areas of this 
country since the Rural Electrification Act 
has been inaugurated. At that time very 
few farms in this great Nation had the use 
of high-line electric service on their prem- 
ises and the rate of extension of this serv- 
ice was so slow that it would have taken 
at least a hundred years to complete area 
coverage, charging the farmer for the cost 
of constructing the line was a normal pro- 
cedure. 

The passage of the Rural Electrification 
Act and the establishment of the coopera- 
tives completely changed the picture so that 
as of today 97 percent of the farmers in the 
State of Illinois have high-line electric serv- 
ice and this service is available to almost 
100 percent of the rural areas. 

Certainly no one can question the ad- 
ministrative expense of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. In fact, I believe we 
could say that there isn’t any other $734 
million spent by our Government that is 
bringing so much dividend. 

In conclusion let me quote from the pres- 
ent Administrator Nelsen’s remarks: “As for 
the $734 million annual administration ex- 
pense which Congress appropriates for REA, 
we contend it is one of the best investments 
the Government has ever made, 

“Compared to the billions given to domes- 
tic and foreign enterprises by our Govern- 
ment, the $734 million pales in significance 
especially when you consider what the REA 
program has meant to the life and happi- 
ness of the farmer and to the economy of 
the Nation. We say that this small invest- 
ment has paid billions in dividends to the 
country and its people.” 


Brazil Acts To Curb Importation of Autos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I call to the 
attention of the Congress an article 
which appeared in the March 25, 1956, 
edition of the Evening Star, captioned 
“Brazil Acts To Curb Importation of 
Autos.” 

I believe this to be a shining example 
of the cooperation we are receiving in 
the form of lower tariffs and reciprocal 
trade that has been promoted by our 
Government. It brings to our attention 
the barrier confronting our Government 
in the exportation of automobiles to 
Brazil. The article should be of special 
interest to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which handles all legislation on 
tariffs and trade agreements. 

BRAZIL Acts To CURB Imports OF AUTOS 

Rio DE JANERIO, March 24.—The Brazilian 
Government today took drastic measures to 
curb increasing automobile imports. 
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The Ministry of Transport and Public 
Ape Screen a tremendous increase in 

e price of storage for cars while 
at the docks. et vis 

They must remain at the docks at least 
30 days now. The new rates are 83 cruzeiros 
($1.18) per 2.2 pounds for the first 30 days 
for cars and 20 cruzeiros (about 28 cents) 
per 2.2 pounds for trucks. , 


This means that a car in the Oldsmobile 
or Buick class—which up to now has cost 
about $35 storage for 30 days—will now cost 
about $3,500 for storage. 


The new rates almost certainly will cause 
a spiraling price rise in the already skyhigh 
Sea cars in Brazil. A new medium 
priced United States car at present will brin 
$8,000-$10,000 in Brazil. A r 


How Long Can Livestock Producers Wag 
the Tail? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 14, 1956 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Record 
Stockman of Denver: 


How LonG Can LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS WaG 
THE TAIL? 


Experienced political observers are now 
predicting certain passage of a farm bill fea- 
turing both 90 percent of parity price sup- 
ports on basic agricultural commodities and 
a soil bank. If Congres comes up with a bill 
providing for both the administration's soil- 
bank plan and rigid 90 percent of parity 
props, as voted by the Senate Agricultural 
Committee, these observers believe the Presi- 
dent may sign it. 

Both factors, if put into effect, can be 
poison to the livestock grower. Both can 
add materially to troubles of livestock and 
meat producers. With our industry already 
in serious financial straits, these pump- 
priming methods could mean ruin to the 
livestock man. 

Consider what position the feeder would be 
in if steers being marketed now had been 
fed on corn that costs $1.75 to $2 per bush- 
el—instead of $1 to $1.25 a bushel. 

From the producer’s standpoint, a substan- 
tial increase in diverted acres could increase 
beef cattle numbers radically—unless a ges- 
tapo of the United States Department of 
Agriculture inspectors was formed to look 
after acreages to be sure they weren't grazed 
or used for feed production. 


Time was when a stiff-necked livestock 
man could ride out price and supply prob- 
lems. But now, politicians have made a po- 
litical football out of agriculture and have 
interfered so much with the laws of supply 
and demand that we wonder whether one 
segment can continue to wag the tail of the 
rest of agriculture. 

There is no question in our minds on 
validity of the fact that present burden- 
some surpluses are the direct result of high, 
rigid price supports—maintained too long. 
Price supports applied to livestock would 
certainly cause an even larger supply of fed 
cattle and hogs than now exists. 

How long do politicians think they can 
hide from reality? One thing is certain. In 
postponing the day of reckoning, they in- 
vite the real danger of creating a more severe 
distortion of the natural laws of supply and 
demand. 
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Civil Aviation Medical Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to provide for research 
and training in civil aviation medicine 
and to set up machinery for the develop- 
ment of medical requirements and eval- 
uation of airman physical fitness. 

This legislation would define and 
broaden the medical responsibility of the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics so as 
to include the development, promulgation 
and administration of rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to medical matters. It 
would establish an Office of Civil Avia- 
tion Medicine within the framework of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
This bill calls for the creation and equip- 
ment of a Civil Aeronautics Medical Re- 
search Laboratory in order to organize 
a counterpart in medicine to the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. It 
would establish an equivalent in the field 
of civil aviation of the medical research 
and developmental facilities of the Armed 
Forces, for the development of technical 
medical information essential to avaition 
safety. 


For a long time there has been a grow- 
ing feeling that perhaps civil aviation 
medicine has not had the Federal sup- 
port needed for it to keep pace with aero- 
nautical and engineering progress. Civil 
aviation medicine should keep abreast of 
new technical improvements in the de- 
sign and operation of aircraft. Despite 
the mushroom-like growth of aviation 
during the past three decades, our civil- 
ian pilots are being selected by physical 
standards which I am told have under- 
gone but little change since they were 
originally promulgated in 1928. Except 
for sporadic projects there has been no 
research conducted to determine the 
human requirements in civil aviation. 

We have provided liberally for mili- 
tary aviation in all its facets—the devel- 
opment of physical standards appropri- 
ate to the mission to be performed, ex- 
tensive training of their flight surgeons 
both in clinical and research medicine, 
and research into the human require- 
ments that would be productive of the 
most effective, though not always eco- 
nomical, operation in a military mission. 
But we have neglected the civilian pilots 
who in the final analysis form our re- 
serve pool in times of national emer- 
gency, and who in both peace and war, 
have become the backbone of our essen- 
tial air transportation. There is a feel- 
ing that this neglect may perhaps be 
due in part to the false premise that 
civil aviation medical research and train- 
ing needs are being provided for by mili- 
tary services. 

At the present time it would appear 
that the Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics does not have clearly defined duties 
and responsibilities with respect to the 
effective medical certification of civil 
airmen. The Civil Aeronautics Act of 
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1938, as amended, requires the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to exercise its func- 
tions of rulemaking, including the pre- 
scription of rules, regulations and stand- 
ards, adjudication and investigation in- 
dependent of the Department of Com- 
merce. My bill will open up for discus- 
sion the adequacy of present procedures. 
It is a field that. should be explored. 


Why a Ceiling on Income Tax? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend and revise 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
ORD and to include an editorial entitled 
“Thinking Out Loud” by Lynn Landrum, 
of the Dallas Morning News. This com- 
monsense approach to our present in- 
come tax in our country provides great 
food for thought and a partial solution 
to the problems confronting our great 
Nation today. For myself, as one þe- 
lieving that Federal Government must 
be limited in its power to tax, spend, 
and borrow, I heartily endorse Mr. Lan- 
drum’s remarks and would like to call 
them to the attention of my colleagues: 


[From the Dallas Morning News of February 
8, 1956] 


THINKING OUT Loup 
(By Lynn. Landrum) 
How selfish people gst to be 
About their honest share 
Of what it costs to govern us 
And give our needy care. 
I get impatient as I see 
How grudging are their hearts, 
How laggard are their fountainpens 
When tax collecting starts. 
And here am I, all burdened down— 
I tell you only facts— 
With all the unfair load of this 
Infernal income tax. 


TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT 


Representative Noan Mason, Illinois, Rep- 
resentative, proposes a 25 percent tax ceil- 
ing on income and inheritance taxes. Some 
people pay as high as 91 percent on their in- 
come. Larger business enterprises pay 52 
percent. 

Figure it out. A man owns a business. 
He incorporates it. After it has paid prop- 
erty taxes for school and local purposes, it 
has a certain amount left. Uncle Sam takes 
52 percent of that. Then the corporation 
can distribute the remaining 48 percent of 
the profit. If the owner is in the top 
bracket, he pays 91 percent of that 48 percent 
to the United States Government. 

That leaves the businessman 9 percent of 
48 percent as his share of the profits. Let's 
see, 9 times 48 comes to 432, and when we 
point it off, the owner can take down 4.32 
percent for himself. Less than a nickel out 
of the dollar is his take-home pay for his 
risk capital. 

And it is risk capital—if he doesn’t make 
the dollar, he doesn’t get anything. 

KARL MARX 

The big income tax, says Mr. Mason, is 
sending the United States rolling down the 
road to Karl Marx socialism. It is doing it 
in two ways. In the first place, it is forcing 
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big business to swallow up little business 
and little business to hunt up. big business 
to be swallowed by—because only big kusi- 
ness can stand the drain of the income tax. 
And the consequence of that is bigger and 
bigger government to ride herd on bigger and 
bigger business, with less and less freedom 
for anybody to be really his own boss about 
anything. 

In the second place, the heavy tax piles UP 
money for Congress to give away to gimme- 
crats and to waste in bigger and bigger Gov- 
ernment payrolls on all sorts of let-the- 
Government-do-it schemes. Uncle Sam 
owns fabulous amounts of land, rubber, tin, 
copper, cotton, corn, rice, wheat, cheese, 
powdered eggs, and so on. 

If the top take on income tax were 25 
percent, big government would reduce itse 
simply because it couldn’t meet the payroll, 
to say nothing of the give-away drain. Pri- 
vate enterprise would take over more 
the Nation’s work, and socialism would be- 
gin to shrink up for the want of sustenance. 


WHAT DO WE WANT? 


It is practically a certainty that the States 
would ratify an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion limiting the tax to 25 percent of in- 
comes and estates. But when the subsidies 
began to be pinched off, what do you think 
would happen? 

Personally, the Columntator hopes it will 
happen. The Columntator would rather pay 
for his war-risk insurance (which he has 
kept from World War I) than to get it “free 
and then have to pay at income tax time 
for all his own kick-backs from insurance 
premiums—plus twice as much again for 
the wages of all the kicker-backs who shuffle 
the Columntator’s money to and fro before 
he gets back any of it at all. 

That a good portion of what is sent up t9 
Washington stays there, or else sticks some” 
where on the way to Washington, the Col- 
umntator has never doubted. 

Billy Goat Hill may not be run on the 
latest sociological and ethnological principles 
as laid down by Missus Roosevelt and Adl 
Stevenson. But it can be operated under the 
Mason 25-percent income tax. plan. 
Little Lady is smarter than Washington ever 
was. 


Summary of the Congressional Dinner 
Presentations on March 26, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
include the following address: 


SUMMARY OF THE CONGRESSIONAL DINNE® 
PRESENTATIONS ON MARCH 26, 1956 


(By A. E. Becker, manager, Association of 
Illinois Electric Cooperatives) 


We sincerely trust that our presentation 
tonight will give our Illinois representatives 
in Congress some basic information whic 
Will assist you to intelligently consider futur? 
legislation. As you have observed, we nave 
purposely directed our information on the 
effect the Hoover Commission recommenda“ 
tions will have on our rural-electric coopera” 

ves. 

We have tried to be as brief as possible i” 
presenting our subjects. This year we havé 
duplicated all of the discussions which hav? 
been presented. This information will Þe 
given to every congressional representativé 
from Illinois, whether he is in attendant? 
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here tonight or not. We hope you will keep 
this material in your files for future refer- 
ence. We also offer to furnish any further 
information upon your request. 

I feel sure that you now have a better 
understanding of why we are so gravely con- 
cerned over the possible effects of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations and how these 
recommendations could seriously retard the 
rural-electrification program in Illinois, if 
she in some instances bring it to a complete 

alt, 

The 27 electric cooperatives in Illinois are 
proud of their part in bringing electric serv- 
ice to the farm people of our State. This 
Service has not only improved the farmers 
health and living conditions but has assist- 
vis him to operate more effieciently with less 

elp. 

The major credit for the success of our 
Program in Illinois goes to the 288 directors 
of our 27 cooperatives. These men and 
women have given loyal, unselfish service 
throughout the years they have served on 
their respective board. They all give their 
time freely and in many instances it has cost 
them out of their own pockets to attend 
the many meetings required of them. 

According to REA's latest statistical report 
dated February 29, 1956, our 27 electric co- 
Operatives in Illinois have received funds in 
the amount of $85,148,746 ($7,486,535 of this 
is for generation and transmission facilities) . 
This is to serve 146,187 members over 46,088 
Miles of line. None of our Illinois coopera- 
tives are in default on their principal and 
interest payments to REA. 

The 1954 report from REA showed that 
Our Illinois electric cooperatives made $18,- 
724,221 in principal and interest payments 
and in addition had made advance payments 
On their loans in the amount of $4,591,833. 

In closing I want to express our apprecia- 
tion to our guests for their continued inter- 
est in our problems as demonstrated by their 
attendance. I for one feel confident that 
you will want to protect our interests in the 
future as well as you have made the rural 
electrification program possible in the past. 

t seems to me that the electric cooperatives 
ave a common problem with our congres- 
Sional leaders and that is to make the rural 
electrification program as set up by Congress, 
a sound business, repay the loans we have 
Teceived from REA with interest and at the 
Same time give our Illinois farmer members 
800d dependable electric service at rates he 
Can afford to pay. 


Mass Murders and Tortures of Innocent 
Ukrainian People by Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


tet MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
fee have already been presented to the 
ei Nations of the world many protests 
nst the barbarism perpetrated by the 
oo regime against millions of in- 
2 tants of countries occupied by the 
è mmunists. The only justification 
les aed by the Communists for this ruth- 
trapo on is the love for freedom demon- 
Ty by these people. 
mittes years ago, the Congressional Com- 
Which ae Communist Aggression, of 
ber at had the privilege to be a mem- 
based Ported to Congress its findings, 
on testimony of eyewitnesses, ver- 
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ifying the truth of these charges of per- 
secution. It recommended that the Sec- 
retary of State present these charges to 
the United Nations and demand action 
against the guilty Communist criminals. 
Unfortunately the Secretary of State has 
not yet seen fit to present these charges, 
despite frequent denunciation of Soviet 


guilt. 

What the free world needs today and 
what justice and fairness requires, is net 
words but action. I sincerely trust that 
the free world, and particularly the 
United States, will eventually show by 
deed that it will insist on Soviet Russia 
to live up to the standards of a free and 
democratic civilization or stand accused 
as an outlaw among nations. 

Under leave to extend, I am submitting 
herewith a resolution adopted on March 
18, 1956, at a mass memorial protest 
meeting of all organized groups of 
Ukrainian women in metropolitan De- 
troit in cooperation with branches of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
Detroit and the Federation of American 
Ukrainians of Michigan. It is my under- 
standing that many similar meetings 
were staged on that day throughout the 
United States and the free world. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Government of U. S. S. R. has 
been lately attempting to convince the free 
world that its incredibly inhuman methods 
of torturing of political prisoners in its pris- 
ons and concentration camps were termi- 
nated following the death of Stalin and Beria, 
and subsequently it proclaimed an amnesty 
and freed a part of war prisoners, held in 
concentration camps, of German, French, 
and English nationality; and 

Whereas the released prisoners, after re- 
turning home, attested to the facts of these 
tortures (like accounts of Nobel, Scholmer, 
Piddington, and Varcony) and reiterated 
that this tormenting of slave laborers con- 
tinues unabated even to the present time, in 
hundreds of concentration camps scattered 
all over U. S. S. R., and that the Government 
of U. S. S. R. is still keeping millions of 
human beings in serfdom, among them over 
a million of women and minors, where they 
are being forced to perform the hardest slave 
labor under frightful. conditions, e. g., in the 
quarries at Karaganda (Kazakhstan) or in 
the gold mines of Vorkuta- (northwestern 
Siberia), as well as in numerous other con- 
centration camps throughout Siberia and 
other parts of U. S. S. R.; and 

Whereas in all these camps the women, no 
less than men, are forced to work 10 to 12 
hours every day in the year, not counting 
the time of their marching to and from the 
place of work, in the worst conditions, hav- 
ing no medical care, as the result of which 
conditions thousands upon thousands have 
been dying every year; and 

Whereas the repatriated war prisoners have 
brought detailed and shocking reports of the 
murder in 1955 by the Soviet NKVD of 500 
women slave laborers at Karaganda, Kazakh- 
stan, after they had formed a living wall so 
as to shield their brothers and sisters who 
were toiling as slave laborers, which act of 
bestiality is perhaps unique even in Soviet 
realty; and 

Whereas in view of this, we American 
women of Ukrainian origin, while paying 
homage to the memory of our 500 brave, and 
desperate sisters violently slaughtered under 
Bolshevik tanks, desire to raise our voice 
of resolute protest: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we bow low before the hero- 
ism and sacrifice of these brave 500 victims 
of Bolshevik terrorism. 

We condemn before the whole free world 
this act as the barbarous mass murder of 
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innocent mercilessly persecuted slave labor- 
ers. 

We declare our unequivocal protest against 
bestial torturing of political prisoners, toil- 
ing hard as slave laborers, famished and in 
rags, denied any humanitarian care, which 
policy of the Soviet regime is known the 
world over. 

We appeal to the conscience of the civilized 
world for intercession and defense in behalf 
of the millions of wretched political prison- 
ers, in particular of women and minors, 

We ask the United Nations to designate a 
special committee to investigate in exact 
places the state of existence and of toiling 
of millions of political prisoners all over 
U. S. S. R., and thereafter to communicate 
its report to the Security Council to verify 
the state of affairs and to pass a final deter- 
mination regarding the guilt of U. S. S. R., 
in violation of the Charter of United Nations. 

We petition the United States Govern- 
ment, as the leader of the free world, which 
is striving to defeat the barbarism, perpe- 
trated and demonstrated by the Soviet re- 
gime through 38 years of its misrule, to 
intercede in the defense of millions of human 
beings condemned and forced to slave labor. 

We trust that the freedom-loving world 
will not idly stand by when the Bolsheviki 
torture and butcher the innumerable masses 
of men and women in the concentration 
camps of U. S. S. R. for their only culpa- 
bility—their love of freedom for all human- 
kind, 


Report of Professor Harris, Chairman, the 
New England Governors’ Textile Com- 


mittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Herald, March 3, 1956, regarding the 
first annual report of Prof. Seymour 
Harris, chairman, New England Gover- 
nors’ Textile Committee. 

Professor Harris is a recognized au- 
thority in the textile field, and the fol- 
lowing excellent editorial forcefully sets 
forth his views as outlined in the first 
annual report: 

INTERPOSITION FOR NEw ENGLAND? 

When the South thinks it is getting a bad 
deal from the Federal Government it holds 
up a go-slow sign labeled “interposition.” 
Perhaps it is time for the North to do some 
interposing, too. 

In his first annual report as chairman of 
the New England Governors’ Textile Com- 
mittee, Seymour Harris points out that our 
problems resulting from the migration of 
industry to the South are being aggravated 
by the Federal Government. 

“The Government,” he says, “through its 
agricultural policies, raises prices of raw 
material and foods for the industrialized re- 
gions; provides power and tax subsidies for 
the newly industrialized regions; and intro- 
duces social security programs which put a 
greater burden on old than on new industrial 
regions. For all these reasons, the competi- 
tive position of the South as against the 
North improves.” 

Harris recognizes that the South still lags 
far behind the North both in industry and 
in per capita wealth. And he does not say 
it is a bad thing for the South to be catching 
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up. But he thinks the losses of some regions _ 


and the gains of others may be proceeding 
at an uncomfortable rate, and that the 
Government should at least consider whether 
it is an undesirable speed-up. 

We can’t see how anybody can quarrel 
with that. 

How far can the professor’s case be docu- 
mented? Mr. Harris recently sent the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee some 
highly illuminating material on the distri- 
bution of taxes and Federal disbursements 
by regions and States. It showed, among 
other things, that: 

Over a period of 20 years, New England has 
gotten back but 31 percent of the amount of 
taxes borne relative to what 5 major southern 
industrial States have gotten back (the cor- 
responding rate for the 10 richest vis-a-vis 
the 10 poorest States was 19 percent); 

In 1954 New England received back as 
much as she contributed in only 18 of 75 
important disbursement programs surveyed; 

In the grants and aid programs her receipts 
were equal to but 81 percent of the amount 
suggested by her relative income; 

New England’s receipts per $1,000 of taxes 
borne exceeded the national total in only 6 of 
the 75 programs; 

In grants and aids the region received only 
69 percent of what might be expected from 
taxes borne. 

These figures are not conclusive. New 
England is still a relatively high income area 
and it doesn’t expect an exactly even break 
on all distributions. But the disparity be- 
tween what the Federal Government takes 
from us and what it gives back is large 
enough to raise some questions. Is the Fed- 
eral Governemnt rubbing it in? Is it push- 
ing interstate equalization too fast? Is it 
creating unnecessary adjustment problems 
for New England and the other mature 
regions? 

Professor Harris asks Congress to stop, look, 
and listen. He interposes with some interro- 
gation marks. Washington should take heed. 


There’s Little Thanks for United States 
Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(e) 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1956 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when appropriations for continuing and 
expanding foreign aid are of great con- 
cern to the Congress of the United States 
I am indebted to the Washington Daily 
News for carrying a most significant 
article by Edward Tomlinson in its edi- 
tion of March 26. 

This article is entitled “There's Little 
Thanks for United States Aid,” and I 
could not think of a newspaper piece 
more perfectly timed. 

We who are fortunate enough to be 
members of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee have known for 
many years the competitive problems 
facing our international air carriers. 
We know, for instance, that virtually 
every foreign airline is government- 
owned and operates with huge subsidies. 
We know that the wage differential is 
alarming—that pilots and crews on 
American-flag international carriers re- 
ceive, in some cases, one-third again the 
wages paid comparable employees on 
foreign airlines, 
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-Varig’s pilots and engineers are Germans, 


But some of us may not know, Mr. 
Speaker, that the United States Govern- 
ment is actually financing our foreign 
competition. Some of us may not know, 
either, that these foreign carriers are 
turning their backs on the very country 
which put them in business. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate the 
possibility of having foreign airlines re- 
ceiving American money and then look- 
ing elsewhere but toward the United 
States for purchasing equipment with 
which to compete with our own inter- 
national carriers. 

Our friends on the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee have 
conducted a series of searching inquiries 
into the arrangements whereby Luf- 
thansa, the new German airlines, was 
given unusual freedom in negotiating for 
landing privileges in this country and in 
competing with our own airlines on the 
already highly competitive routes to 
South America. 

Mr. Tomlinson has prepared a remark- 
able document on some of the things 
that have been going on in international 
air transport and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his illuminating article be in- 
cluded in the RECORD: 

From BRAZILIAN AIRLINE, VARIG—THERE’S 

LITTLE THANKS FOR UNITED STATES AID 

(By Edward Tomlinson) 


Rio DE JANETRO, March 26.—It now looks 
as if Uncle Sam would get little thanks for 
granting the Brazilian airline, Varig, the 
right to operate and carry passengers be- 
tween New York and eastern cities of South 
America, not to mention his generosity in 
supplying money for the planes. 

The Export-Import Bank put up a loan of 
more than $5 million for the purchase of 
3 Lockheed super-Constellations with which 
Varig’s service was inaugurated. About the 
same time, the FOA made a gift of $1,500,000 
worth of the latest radar and navigational 
equipment to the Brazilian Government to 
modernize its airports in Porto Alegre, Sao 
Paulo, and Rio de Janeira. 

ESTABLISHED 


Having been firmly established, in direct 
competition with our own Pan American 
World Airways and Braniff, which serves the 
same area, Varig’s management now turns 
to Europe to buy future equipment. Senhor 
Rubem Berta, president of the company, has 
announced that he is ordering British jet 
planes and other equipment to increase and 
expand his services. 

It also is rumored that Senhor Berta 
plans to tie up with the pre-World War II 
German company, Lufthansa, which has 
already secured rights and mapped out plans 
to revive its services in the various Latin 
American countries, as well as between this 
country and several of the republics. 


HASSLE 


There was a big hassle in Congress last 
summer over a State Department agreement 
permitting Lufthansa to fly between New 
York, Rio, and Buenos Aires, thereby creating 
still more competition for Pan American and 
the other United States lines. 

An interesting sidelight is that while Varig 
is a legitimate Brazilian corporation, en- 
titled to reciprocal consideration in return 
for the right of our own companies to op- 
erate in Brazil, its management and top 
personnel are preponderantly Brazilian 
Germans. 

The company was set up by local interests 
in Porto Alegre, capital of the State of Rio 
Grande de Sul, the heavily populated section 
of the country, where before the war, 
Nazism had gained a strong foothold. At 
any rate, Brazilians point out that most of 
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and that numbers of them flew for the old 
Lufthansa and Condor lines, both German 
companies in prewar days. 


SIGNIFICANCE 


Significance also is attached to the fact 
that although the present Lufthansa agree 
ment to fly the New York-Rio route was 
made more than 6 months ago, the company 
has made no apparent effort to estab 
its own service. Nor, for that matter, has 
it yet established regular service across th 
South Atlantic between Europe and Brazil. 

No one questions Varig’s right to buy new 
equipment wherever it wishes to do so, 0 
wherever it can get the best deal. The point 
is, its management seems to have a sho 
memory, for the generous assistance it Te 
ceived at the hands of the United States 
Government. 


REA Has Not Lost Money on 2-Percent 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leavê 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
include the following address: 


Has REA LOST MONEY ON 2-PERCENT 
? 


(Speech given at the congressional dinner 
on March 26, 1956, by Frem Harms, mem 
ber of the discussion panel of the 
Electric Cooperative) 


I would like to present some figures taker 
from exhibit C on page 14 of statement © 
Clay L. Cochran, director, legislative, 
search, and management department, 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
which he gave before a subcommittee of tee 
House Governmental Operations Commit 
of the House of Representatives On 
Hoover Commission Report on Federal Le 
ing Agencies: 


Interest rates charged by REA and computed 
annual interest rates paid by U. S. Ape 
on interest-bearing marketable securitte” 
1936-54 


EFIE SEEE A E E AESA r 


nd- 


Computed 

Interest rate intapest rate 
Picts | ead at 

Joans reast; 
issues 

-* 
8.00 |name 
i 
2.88 |_--ne<-=- zi 
2.73 2. 42 
2. 69 2 413 
2.46 5 
2.48 ae 
2. 57 1 
2. 67 rns 
22. . L m 

2. í 
2. 00 Log 
2. 00 2 ool 
2. 00 1. gel 
2.00 > ost 
2.00 2. 01 
2.00 Foss 

2.00 

fable. 

1 Comparable data for years 1936-38 are not $V hared 


2 During the period July 1-Sept. 20, 1944, REA 
2.49 percent on new borrowings. 

Source: Computed annual interest rate on 
issues, Treasu Bulletins, United States ie 
Department. i rien rates charged by 
obtained from records of the agency. 


Be 


1956 


Now, I want to present some figures taken 
an excerpt from Report of the Admin- 
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istrator of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, 1955. 


Statement of income and expense of REA from inception to June 30, 1955 


LENDING OPERATIONS 


Tam r Inception to Fiscal year | Cumulative to 
June 30, 1954 1955 June 30, 1955 

a NSE ROEE a ET. E T Rees T s EEEN SS eS ESS ac 
Tricia Hohas 22s ose Se $275, 856, 598 $44, 512, 875°] $320,369, 473 
Expense: meeeean a EE OLO 
a ETE E EE E A 225, 596, 741 42, 547, 494 268, 144, 235 
Provision for possible losses on loans___....-...-.-...-.._..-- 2, 865, 616 374, 396 3, 240, 012 
Ae a AIE E E AALALA AEN ee ac eee A A 228, 462, 357 42, 921, 890 271, 384, 247 
Net income from lending operations_.........-.....--_.__.- 47, 394, 241 1, 590, 985 48, 985, 226 


You can see from these figures which I 
have presented to you that REA has not lost 
Money on our 2-percent interest rate. 


Time’s Editors Fall for Anti-South Lies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


S Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Peaker, Time magazine recently made 
a Vicious and unwarranted personal at- 
N on the editor of the Jackson Daily 

ews, Jackson, Miss., Maj, Frederick 
Sullens 


monder leave to extend my remarks, I 
ik Major Sullens’ reply to this at- 
N as it appears in the Jackson Daily 
ews under his byline on Tuesday, Feb- 
21, 1956: 
‘'T Back Up Worps—Time’s Epirors FALL 
FOR ANTI-SoutH LIES 
(By Frederick Sullens) 
monly a short time ago the publishers of 
and Life magazines offered a well- 
nown southern writer a very flattering sal- 
Be = 
tentative © as its southern editorial repre 
© offer carried a salary almost twice 
e as the income of the writer at that 


there Daily News is not at liberty to reveal 
Name of that writer without his per- 
tuition, but he is well known throughout 
uth, especially in Mississippi and 


a. 
cope otter was declined when the writer dis- 
as that his stories would not be printed 
New aitten; that they would be rewritten in 
York editorial rooms and slanted to suit 
Other eas of Time and Life publishers. In 
Ralistie no he refused to become a jour- 
Y prostitute. 
You J Must be a prostitute in journalism if 
Tine any creative writing for Life and 
* They slant all editorial material to 
Narrow and bigoted views of its pub- 
herita, ut corps of editors. They do not 
og pate to distort facts if it suits their ideas 
What should be a good story. 
and never yet has either Time or Life given 
Story th a square deal in handling any 
You Concerning the race question. When 
Tead Time or Life you read journalism at 


ence? Dally News is in receipt of correspond- 
and between a Birmingham businessman 
magazine, and between the Bir- 


Mingham 
ang citizen and Hodding Carter, editor 


Tien wiisher of the Greenville Democrat- 
hich demonstrates clearly the extent 


A 


to which the publication of Henry Luce, 
South-hating New Yorkers have become 
propaganda media for the NAACP. 

W. J. Bach, president of Foundry Service 
Co., Birmingham, and a most reputable busi- 
ness leader of the South, has indeed smoked 
out Henry Luce and his Time magazine asso- 
ciates as a result of their acceptance as fact 
and publication without proof of the unsup- 
ported statement of a NAACP Negro lawyer. 

The story begins with publication of the 
statement of the Negro lawyer, Thurgood 
Marshall, in the September 19 issue of Time, 
page 24. The portion of the article referred 
to was published by Time as follows: 

“The other story happened years later, 
when Marshall was in a small Mississippi 
town, waiting for a train to Shreveport, La.— 
‘I was out there on the platform, trying to 
look small, when this cold-eyed man with a 
gun on his hip comes up. “Nigguh,” he said, 
“I thought you ought to know that the sun 
ain’t nevuh set on a live nigguh in this 
town.” So I wrapped my constitutional 
rights in cellophane, tucked ’em in my hip 
pocket and got out of sight. And believe 
me, I caught the next train out of there.’ ” 

This portion of Time magazine’s publica- 
tion of the Life of Thurgood Marshall 
aroused the indignation of Mr. Bach, of 
Birmingham, as it did other southerners who 
still read the propaganda of the NAACP, as 
presented to the public by Time, Life, and 
Fortune. The record will show that the un- 
fair manner in which Luce publications have 
handled their articles about the South has 
caused a substantial loss in circulation for 
these magazines in the Southern States. 


The editor of the Daily News has worked 
for more than 50 years as a newspaperman in 
Mississippi, travelled the length and breadth 
of the great Magnolia State and has visited 
every city, town and most rural communities 
within its borders. Never has there been a 
time during this period when Negroes were 
barred from any city or town in the State, 
either during day or at night, officially or 
unofficially. 

Mr. Bach travelled through the Southern 
States, including Mississippi, for a number 
of years, as a salesman, while working up to 
the presidency of Foundry Service Co. 
Knowing well that Thurgood Marshall had 
not been ordered out of any Mississippi city 
or town before dark, Mr. Bach decided to call 
the error to the attention of Time magazine. 
In his first letter, after citing the quotation, 
he stated to the editors of Time: 


“Will you please advise the name of the 
town where this reported incident occurred? 
Also, please state as nearly as passible the 
month, day and year of said incident. Can 
you furnish names and addresses of persons 
who might definitely state he (Thurgood) 
was there at that time, and can give assur- 
ance‘that this thing actually happened? 
Failure to provide sufficient data enabling 
myself and others to check the authenticity 
of your story wil cause many to believe that 
it never occurred, and that the statement 
is Just more NAACP propaganda.” 
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Mr. Bach's first answer from Time was the 
usual brushoff letter, dated October 6, as 
follows: 

“This is to thank you for writing to Time 
and to say that your communication has 
been sent to the department concerned for 
attention. Sincerely yours, Barbara Porter, 
for the editors.” 

Receipt by Mr. Bach of this brushoff letter, 
of course, further aroused his indignation. 
The complete lack of courtesy involved was, 
of course, sufficient to justify the feeling 
with which he dictated his letter of October 
10 to Time, which follows in part: 

“In 55 years of business, I have never read 
& less informative letter—it states neither the 
date of the communication referred to nor 
the department to which it was turned over. 
Does Miss Porter refer to the 2 communica- 
tions sent your subscription end, 1 at Chi- 
cago and 1 to New York, in which I advised 
I did not care to renew my subscription until 
information had been published or furnished 
me direct which was requested in my letter . 
of September 20. * * * What I want to know 
is exactly the information requested in my 
September 20 letter, enabling me to prove or 
disprove the following excerpt quoted from 
the life history of Thurgood Marshall, found 
on page 24 of your issue, dated September 
19.” (There followed a repetition of the 
“Nigguh, the sun ain’t nevuh set on a live 
Nigguh in this town” quotation of Thur- 
good.) 

“Whether this man was going to Shreve- 
port or Kalamazoo makes no difference what- 
soever, but if the thing reported happened 
in some western Mississippi town then in 
the interest of honest reporting to your 
many readers, you should have published 
the name of the town. 

“I asked you to give me this information, 
and also requested * * * that you state as 
nearly as possible the month, day or year of 
said incident. Also, I requested that you 
furnish the names and addresses of persons 
who might be able to definitely state that 
Thurgood Marshall was at that place at that 
time. 

“I have been & consistent reader of Time 
since volume 1, No. 1 and I find that since 
publication of this article, I can no longer 
Place the same credence in your writings 
as had before obtained. You owe it to your 
thousands of readers, both North and South, 
to furnish information enabling interested 
readers to check the authenticity of this 
article, or if you are unable or unwilling to 
do this, you should so state, so that those 
of us who wish to accept it as true can do 
so, and those who wish to accept it as just 
another piece of NAACP propaganda can also 
have that opinion.” 

The second letter on the matter by Mr. 
Bach to Time drew a three-paragraph reply 
from Miss Marie Barry, who signed “for 
the editors.” It was dated, December 20, 
and opened with apologies “for not having 
replied sooner.” Portions of Miss Barry’s 
letter follow: 

“Until now, we have not been able to reach 
Mr. Marshall direct to recheck his state- 
ment regarding his experience in the Mis- 
sissippi town, as reported to us. He again 
assures us the incident occurred, sometime 
during 1939 or 1940, at a railroad junction 
in Mississippi, but he cannot now recall 
the name of the place. * * * 

“We greatly regret that we were unable 
to answer all the questions which you 
raised re the Mississippi incident, but we 
appreciate your having taken the time to 
write to raise them.” 

Mr. Bach wrote to Time again, December 


his story published in Time, he was told 
by a white man, wearing a pistol: “Nigguh, 
I thought you ought to know that the sun 
ain’t nevuh set on a live Nigguh in this 
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town.” Portions of this letter are quoted 
as follows: 

“It is inconceivable to me that anyone ex- 
periencing such a happening would not have 
a very vivid recollection of exactly when and 
where such incident occurred. 

“Don’t you think it is fair and honest for 
you to now publish, not in Letters to the 
Editors department, but rather under the 
same heading as the original article ap- 
peared, this later statement of Marshall’s, 
thus enabling your reading clientele to place 
their individual value on this ‘I don’t recall’ 
statement?” 

On the same day Mr. Bach wrote the letter, 
quoted above, to Time. He also wrote to 
Hodding Carter. After congratulating. Edi- 
tor Carter on his Saturday Evening Post 
article about the segregation situation in 
Mississippi, he reviewed his efforts to obtain 
from Time facts to substantiate Thurgood’s 
statement he had once been told in a Mis. 
sissippi community that the “sun aint nevuh 
set on a live Nigguh in this town.” Mr. Bach 
declared he had “never heard of any town” 
in Mississippi “with a tradition that Negroes 
were not allowed in it after nightfall.” 

The following reply of Mr. Carter to Mr, 
Bach is self-explanatory: 

“DEAR MR. BacH: I seriously doubt that this 
incident ever occurred. Of course, some in- 
dividual in some Mississippi town may have 
told Marshall to leave, but I have never 
known of such a town in Mississippi. I had 
heard that there was a community with this 
policy in Oklahoma, but I repeat my disbelief 
that there is its counterpart here. And Iam 
sure I would have heard of such a place if it 
had existed. 

“Cordially yours, 
“HoppInc CARTER.” 

Mr. Bach enclosed a copy of Mr. Carter’s 
letter when he again wrote Time, January 11. 
Here is what he stated to Luce’s NAACP 
propaganda weekly: 

“I feel sure that with this information, you 
will be in position, should you so desire, to 
correct with your readers any false impres- 
sion they might have gotten from your origi- 
nal article on Thurgood Marshall. Likewise, 
I would appreciate your answering my letter 
of December 28, definitely stating whether or 
not you intend to do so.” 

It seems that Time was finally smoked out 
on that one. Time’s January 19 letter, signed 
by Miss Barry and published in full as fol- 
lows, speaks for itself: 

“Dear Mr. BacH: We are very sorry indeed 
that the Thurgood Marshall anecdote re- 
ported in Time’s September 19 cover story 
continues to disturb you. 


“We can assure you that from the begin- 
ning of our research on the story we have 
had every reason to accept Mr. Marshall’s 
account, within the margin for error inevi- 
table in recalling personal experiences after 
a lapse of some 17 years. Before Time’s story 
went to press our researcher checked with Mr. 
Marshall regarding the locale of the encoun- 
ter on three occasions and in each instance 
he stated that a Mississippi railroad junction 
was the place. After receiving your letter, 
we telephoned Mr. Marshall to find that he 
was leaving town for a business trip that in- 
cluded some time in -Mississippi where he 
said he would try to establish the identifica- 
tion of the town in question. When he re- 
turned he told us that although he was still 
not able to give us the name of the town, 
several people with whom he talked while in 
Mississippi, had told him that such attitudes 
as he described could have been expressed 
there at the time he mentioned. 


“We regret that the nature of the question 
which your letter raised, dependent as it is 
on the impressions of one individual after a 
considerable lapse of time, cannot be proved 
incontrovertibly accurate. In these terms, 
such a question of fact can be evaluated 
only on the basis of the good faith of the 
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person involved. In these terms, Time’s edi- 
tors have had no reason to doubt Mr. Mar- 
shall. Nor, by the same token, do we gainsay 
Hodding Carter’s honest opinion particularly 
since we, too, have the greatest respect for 
his integrity as a newsman. 

“As we said earlier, your letter was con- 
sidered for publication when it was first re- 
ceived and it was with such a possibility in 
mind that we began our rechecking. How- 
ever, because of the time involved in our ef- 
forts:to resolve the situation and because 
other letters concerned with other aspects of 
our story proved more representative of the 
reactions and interests of most Time read- 
ers, we decided not to publish it. (The for- 
mat of Time does not allow for our printing 
the kind of statement which you suggest in 
sections of the magazine other than the Let- 
ters column.) We believe, however,.that you 
will agree with us that the letters we did 
publish served fairly to express attitudes 
both pro and con Mr. Marshall’s efforts to- 
ward desegregation. 

“Although we must end this correspond- 
ence without our having been able to accede 
to your request to publish your letter, we 
appreciate the interest—and the patience— 
which has promoted your writing to share 
your experience and your opinions with us. 

“Cordially yours, 
“MARIE BARRY 
“(For the Editors) .” 


Mr. Bach then summed up the Time situa- 
tion in a letter dated January 27 as follows: 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1955. 
Subject: Times Cover Story. 
TIME, 
New York, N.Y. - 

GENTLEMEN: Our interchange of letters 
beginning with mine of September 20, 1956 
and including yours of October 6, December 
20, and January 19, 1956, makes Time’s edi- 
tors and Thurgood Marshall on one side, or 
Hodding Carter and myself on the other side, 
look pretty silly, and I don’t think this classi- 
fication properly applicable to either, Mr. 
Carter or myself. 

My particular interest was to establish 
the truth or falsity of the statement that 
Marshall had been told at a railroad station 
in Mississippi: “Nigguh, I thought you 
ought to know the sun ain’t nevuh set on a 
live nigguh in this town,” hence I asked you 
to identify this town by name, which you 
have not done, even though you state your 
researcher went into the matter three times, 
and you have contacted Marshall several 
times since my orignial letter and once since 
his return from a “recent trip to Mississippi, 
and he is still unable to name the place.” 

As this reported incident was unques- 
tionably the highlight of the article in ques- 
tion, I cannot conceive of any responsible 
editor putting his O. K. on such an article 
without at least saying to Marshall: “Boy, 
this is pretty strong stuff and I cannot con- 
scientiously O. K. it for publication until you 
supply the name of the town where this 
thing happened.” As the matter now stands 
you and Marshall have apparently discov- 
ered a town which 2 million Mississippians 
and 10 million southerns have never heard 
of, and which you are still unable to name. 

I therefore conclude this town exists only 
in Marshall’s head and on your pages uni- 
dentified, and in future, on matters of inter- 
est to me as an individual, I shall rely 
on the Wall Street Journal and U. S. News 
& World Report. 

Very truly yours, 
W. J. BACH, 
President, Foundry Service Co. 

Mr. Bach has rendered a distinct service 
to his people in showing up Time magazine 
for the South-hating NAACP propaganda or- 
gan it actually is. The editor of the Daily 
News accepts as a public duty the assign- 
ment of publicly exposing the slanting tac- 
tics of Luce publications in misleading the 
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people of other sections of our Nation about 
the South and her problems. 

Both Time and Life have been despicable 
and contemptible in dealing with the South 
and all things southern. It seem to be their 
policy, whenever anything or anybody below 
the Mason and Dixon’s line is concerned 
is to tell only half-truth, and a half-truth 
is generally the most damnable form of a lie. 
Both publications garbled, colored, slanted, 
and distorted practically everything they 
published about the Emmett Till case and 
now they are having a veritable Roman holi- 
day. with the case of Autherine Lucy, the 
26-year-old Negress “student” whom the 
NAACP is now trying to force into class- 
rooms at the University of Alabama. 


REA Has Brought All Modern Con- 


veniences to United States Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
include the following address: 

EFFECT ON THE FARMER 


(Speech given at the congressional dinnéf 
on March 26, 1956, by Robert R. Wagner» 
member of the discussion panel of the Illi- 
nois Electric Cooperative) 


Before telling the effect of these bills 0? 
the farmer, I think it would be well to r°- 
view how the REA program has affected f 
living. 

As recently as 20 years ago, if you stood 0 
the street corner in any of our cities, yoU 
could pick out a farmer or any of his fa 
just by his appearance and actions. F' 
life at that time was a clearly different eA 
vironment than city life. I personally hav 
heard some of our guests tell of their 
nections with the farm, and I imagine oth 
have had their start on the farm. I do P d 
know why they left the farm, but I woul 
almost wager that some good reasons wi in 
the long hard days’ work and then choring S 
the dark, both night and morning, with th t 
old kerosene lantern, and the same kind © 
lights in the house. Then too, you do”? ie 
want to forget the trips out to the little whi 
house out in the back yard. a 

Prior to the REA program, I tried to got 
utility company to build to my farm. Th m 
had a line only three-fourths of a mile E 
Their superintendent came O ed 
and looked over the situation and inform a 
me that they would build a line to my pla n 
if I would pay the cost of construction, whic 
would be approximately $1,250. There W° a 
five other houses along the proposed un 
and if any of the others were connecte® 
would be credited on my future light vert 
for their share of the construction exp® the 
That is substantially the same policy 
utility company in our area has yet today. of 

Since the organization and construction 4 
our electrical cooperative, the farmers bas 
has been greatly changed. He no longè! the 
to go to town to see the bright lights. AN im 
modern conveniences are available tO to 
that he could get in town, He has lights iy 
see to chore in the dark. If he is @ aed 
farmer, chances are he milks his cows pis 
an electric milker. He pumps water fOr js 
livestock, heats the drinking water, Bt!) 
his feed, and does many other chores electri 
cally. In fact, he has lessened by nad 
hours, the hard manual labor he formerly 
to do. 


1956 


You have heard evidence here tonight that 
If the proposed legislation is passed the oper- 

tion expense of the co-ops would increase. 
You know that whenever there is an increase 

the cost of a product it is passed on to 

e consumer or user, as the case may be. 

this case, who is the consumer? Nobody 
but the farmer—the very person that Con- 
gress and both political parties have been so 
ed about for the past 6 months. Con- 
8fess thinks it is doing the farmer a great 
favor by refunding the Federal tax on gaso- 
line used in farm tractors. In my case, my 
Tefund would amount to about $85 per year, 
iding I could convince some Government 
agency I was not trying to defraud them, and 
I would probably have to wait 6 months or 
before I would receive the money. If 
the Proposed legislation is passed my electri- 
Cal bill would be increased by about $100 per 
Year, to be added to my monthly light bill. 
Is that helping the American farmer by re- 
ding $85 on gasoline tax and increasing 
his electric bill $100? And all this is coming 
a time when the farm income has. been 
t Ted by some 26 percent, and the cost of 
arm, machinery and equipment is ever on 
the increase. 

In a recent appliance survey made in our 
State it was found that only about one-half 

Many appliances were in use as could be 
developed on most farms. With the proposed 

Crease in cost, I am sure that very few ap- 
Pliances would be added, if any at all. Not 
ne” would it deprive the farmer of some of 

© benefits of electricity, but it would also 

ve a refiection in the appliance industry 
With the dealers. 

We know there are some of you who have 
On been favorable to the REA program. 
M ers, we know, have been opposcd to it. 
i Only hope is that what few remarks I 

ve made will convince some of you that 
Al farmers like the REA program as it is. 

though the farm population has shrunk 
Until it represents only 13 percent of the pop- 
tion of this country, both political parties 

el Counting on the farm vote swinging the 
€ction in their favor. We think the pro- 
is working as economically and effi- 

pire: tly now as it would with the proposed 
all Bes, and we ask you to leave it alone and 
panga it to continue to operate as it is. Thank 


Progress and Achievements of Working 


Men and Women of Oregen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


IN OF OREGON 
TRE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


“a NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 

thoanimous consent to have printed 
ing e Appendix of the Recorp a fine and 
issue native article from the April 1956 
tionis. the AFL-CIO American Federa- 


Pri fave entitled “Oregon Reports With 
J. = The authors of the article are 
Presi McDonald and James T. Marr, 


Dect and executive secretary, re- 
tion vely, of the Oregon State Federa- 
of Labor. 
ane article details the progress and 
ing €vements of this great body of work- 
ang and women in my State—men 
otica omen cooperating together, patri- 
Amey and effectively, to maintain an 
Up ican standard of living and to build 
Our State and Nation. 
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I call particular attention to those séc- 
tions of the article by Mr. McDonald and 
Mr. Marr which emphasize the excellent 
scholarship program of the Oregon State 
Federation of Labor to encourage out- 
standing high-school boys and girls to 
go on to colleges of their choice, and the 
sections which discuss the need to pre- 
serve for all the people such basic nat- 
ural resources as the waterpower reserves 
of Hells Canyon of the Snake River. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON REPORTS WITH PRIDE 


Chartered in 1902, the Oregon State Fed- 
eration of Labor is now in its second half- 
century of service to the working people of 
our State. Year by year, the State federa- 
tion of labor has kept pace with the advances 
and changes in Oregon’s industrial and so- 
cial relations. In a number of instances we 
have led the way. 

Our record of participation in public affairs 
is a lengthy one. But this is not to say 
that. the State federation of labor has neg- 
lected labor’s bread-and-butter problems. 

Today, where can one draw a line between 
the workingman’s bread-and-butter prob- 
lems and the vital affairs of community, 
State, and Nation? - Such is the complexity 
of modern society that it is all but impossible 
to draw such a line. 

Oregon has 675,000 gainfully employed 
citizens. About 250,000 of them are mem- 
bers of AFL-CIO unions. Trade unionists 
and their families comprise a large part of 
the State's total population. 

The Oregon State Federation of Labor 
has held annual conventions since its es- 
tablishment. The policies and programs are 
set by the delegates at the conventions. Be- 
tween conventions the affairs of the federa- 
tion are in the hands of an executive board 
representing all areas of the State and an 
elected executive secretary. All officers are 
elected for 2-year terms. 

President McDonald has served since 1943. 
Executive Secretary Marr, who is the execu- 
tive officer in charge, has served since 1944. 
The executive secretary has two assistants. 
One is the president of the State Federation 
of Labor, who is employed as a full-time 
fieldman. The other assistant is the direc- 
tor of research and education. The Oregon 
State Federation of Labor also has a union- 
label director. 

By direction of the 1955 convention, em- 
ployment on a full-time basis has been 
given to an able woman whose job is to 
promote political education among the fem- 
inine members of the families of trade 
unionists. The convention authorized a 1- 
cent increase in per capita tax to carry out 
this important work. 

The union-label director of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor is responsible for putting 
on union-label displays at the State fair and 
also at county fairs. Our union-label ex- 
hibits at fairs are proving to be a most 
worthwhile investment. Union employers 
as well as the members of our organizations 
are beginning to see the value of union- 
label promotion. 

Oregon labor gives a great deal of atten- 
tion to the field of legislation. Substantial 
gains have been made in workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance. In 
1953 we successfully beat down attempts to 
adopt so-called “right to work” legislation. 
That same year Oregon labor tried but failed 
to prevent the passage of an antipicketing 
law. Although the State’s highest court 
branded the most vicious part of the law 
unconstitutional, other bad features of the 
antipicketing law continue in force. 

If in 1956 the working people of Oregon 
can elect more friendly legislators, repeal of 
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the statute may result in 1957. This law 
has been a definite boon to lawyers, but ex- 
perience has shown that it has failed com- 
pletely to serve the best interests of either 
workers or employers. z è 

For many years the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Labor has been active in the fields 
of public education and taxation. The fed- 
eration’s work in regard to taxation - has 
played an important part in giving Oregon 
one of the few comparatively progressive 
tax systems in the Nation. Attempts to foist 
a sales tax upon the citizens of our State 
have been defeated at the polls five times. 

A State federation of labor representative 
assigned specifically to taxation and educa- 
tional affairs is in constant attendance at the 
meetings of the legislature’s taxation and 
education committees during the sessions of 
the lawmaking body. Between sessions of 
the legislature this representative follows 
the work of interim committees in the two 
areas. 

The Oregon State Federation of Labor pio- 
neered in college scholarship awards for 
high-school students. Last year was the 
ninth in which students were given help in 
meeting their college expenses. We gave 
three $500 scholarships and made three addi- 
tional awards of $100 each. 

All the scholarship contestants are judged 
on their records as students and on their 
knowledge and understanding of unions and 
management and of the roles they play, 
singly and together, in the American econ- 
omy. The contest judges are always educa- 
tors of the highest standing in the com- 
munity and are not in any way connected 
with the operation of trade unions. Our an- 
nual scholarship program is made possible 
by wholly voluntary contributions by local 
unions affiliated with the State federation. 

How are Oregon’s unions progressing in the 
organization of the unorganized? The anti- 
picketing law has slowed effective organiza- 
tional activity, especially in the service 
trades. However, even the service unions 
have been able to hold the gains they had 
before the law curbing picketing was enacted 
in 1953. 

Back in 1929 the Oregon State Federation 
of Labor offered to sit down with the em- 
ployers and arrive at equitable settlements 
of our differences around the conference ta- 
ble instead of the courtroom. This spade- 
work has paid. Most employer groups in our 
State deal fairly and honestly with the 
unions to which working people belong. 
There are a few exceptions, of course. 

Oregon labor’s organizational weak spots 
are found chiefly among department-store 
clerks, office workers, teachers, and public 
employees (especially outside of Portland) 
and in banking, insurance, and related fields. 

In 1954 the working people of our State 
showed a determination to take a very active 
part in politics. As a result of this deter- 
mination, for the first time in 40 ycars a 
liberal Democrat was elected to the United 
States Senate from Oregon. This year we pre- 
dict that these same voters, plus the newly 
registered and those who will have switched 
their registrations, will reelect that great lib- 
eral, Senator WAYNE Morse. No difficulty is 
expected in reelecting Congresswoman EDITH 
GREEN. of the Third District. 

As for other congressional tests in this 
year’s balloting, no predictions can be made 
now because it is not yet known who the 
candidates will be. But in every contest the 
working people will be backing those who 
deserve support and opposing those whose 
records show that they are against labor's 
objectives. : i 

Wagewise, Oregon is near the top of the 
Nation for production workers. Unionized 
employees in our State do a good day’s work 
for a day’s pay. Sound relations between 
unions and employers are an important con- 
tributing factor. In local union elections in 
Oregon the members of our affiliated organi- 
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zations, in almost all instances, have chosen 
excellent officers. 


We have had few major strikes. On the 


- other hand, our unions have demonstrated 


that, while always preferring to settle differ- 
ences at the bargaining table, they can be 
tough when the occasion obviously demands 
it. 

We are certain that good times are in store 
for all the trade unionists of our State in the 
days to come. Surely much more will be 
accomplished in Oregon, as elsewhere in the 
Nation, now that the merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations has been effected. We 
expect little difficulty in working out merger 
plans in our State. When the amalgamation 
has been completed in Oregon every labor 
official will be able to concentrate on the 
problems of those we represent and on the 
vital task of organization of the unorganized 
workers. 

Tne Pacific Northwest has grown tremen- 
dously during the past decade. We will ex- 
perience still greater growth if the Federal 
Government again recognizes the need for 
Federal power development in a way that 
will utilize major streams for multipurpose 
development. Federal power development 
has provided the base for the development 
and expansion of private industrial enter- 
prise in the Pacific Northwest. The record 
clearly shows that, as industry has grown, 
the private utilities have prospered. 

The executive secretary of the Oregon 
State Federation of Labor is also the presi- 
dent of the National Hells Canyon Associa- 
tion. He has headed this group for more 
than 2 years. It has the support not only 
of organized labor in Oregon but also of 
unions throughout the Pacific Northwest 
and some distant areas. The Hells Canyon 
Association is geared to carry the Federal- 
versus-partnership development fight to the 
highest Court in the land if that is what 
should be required to preserve for all time 
the Nation’s best remaining natural multi- 
purpose site. 

Members of organized labor who have se- 
lected Oregon as: their adopted State, as 
well as our native-born wage earners who 
know no other State, are united in their 
belief that Oregon is the finest State in which 
to live and work. 


The Needs of Our American Reservation 
Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when we are spending billions of 
dollars on foreign-aid programs to assist 
the people of other nations, we should 
begin to give serious thought to the needs 
of our own people, particularly the 
American Indian. 

In this session of the Congres#, Mem- 
bers from both sides of the aisle have ex- 
pressed concern over minority groups. 
Here is a minority group, the American 
Indians who live on reservations, who 
are in reality the first citizens of our Na- 
tion, and yet they have received little 
consideration in their problems and in 
their efforts toward economic and social 
betterment. 
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As a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs, I would be 
derelict in my duties if I did not call to 
your attention the serious needs of our 
American reservation Indians. In the 
past few years, many writers and speak- 
ers have pointed out that in many in- 
stances the reservations on which most 
of our American Indians live are, in fact, 
concentration camps. You may consider 
such a statement to be overly harsh or 
exaggerated, but I can assure you that 
in many cases it is a true analogy. It is 
high time that we begin to do something 
about fitting the American Indian into 
the economic and social life of our com- 
munities, States, and Nation. 

A step has been taken in this direction. 
It is the voluntary relocation program of 
the United States Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. I sincerely hope that this pro- 
gram will have the support of the Mem- 
bers of this Congress. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am including in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD two items, an explanatory statement 
which defines the voluntary relocation 
program and a very pertinent article 
which appeared in the Boston Christian 
Science Monitor that reviews this impor- 
tant program. I sincerely hope each 
Member of the Congress will take the op- 
portunity to study these articles. 

THE VOLUNTARY RELOCATION PROGRAM OF THE 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs’ voluntary re- 
location program is designed to assist In- 
dians from reservations to settle in com- 
munities away from the reservation, secure 
permanent employment, and adjust satisfac- 
torily to the new living and working condi- 
tions encountered. During fiscal year 1955 
approximately 3,461 Indians were assisted to 
relocate. This number included 2,656 per- 
sons in 708 family groups and 805 unattached 
men and women, Of the 3,461 who received 
relocation assistance, financial assistance to 
cover all or part of the costs of transporta- 
tion to the place of relocation and short-term 
temporary subsistence at destination was 
provided to 2,415 Indians, in addition to all 
other relocation services. The remainder of 
1,046 financed themselves but were extended 
all other relocation services including assist- 
ance in obtaining employment and housing 
at point of relocation. 

During the fiscal year 1955 field relocation 
office staffs were in contact with over 3,500 
employers. Indians placed in various jobs 
earned average beginning hourly wages of 
$1.62 for men and $1.07 for women. Most 
women were employed on a guaranteed wage, 
plus piecework rates. Average rates quoted 
for females do not reflect piecework bonus 
rates. 

Interest in relocation has increased among 
Indians. This has been stimulated largely 
by increased awareness of opportunities 
offered through the program, and by letters 
and other reports received on the reserva- 
tions from Indians, who relocated previously, 
relating their successful experiences. The 
presence of several thousand Indians already 
relocated in the Los. Angeles and Chicago 
urban areas has assisted greatly in removing 
fears of loneliness and homesickness. More 
applications for relocation have been re- 
ceived during each fiscal year in which the 
program has been in operation than can be 
handled with the funds available. 

The decision to relocate is optional. If an 
individual Indian or family group is inter- 
ested, application is made to the agency re- 
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location officer. This is followed by discus- 
sion and arrangements which require time 
up to a month or two, giving the applicant 
opportunity to understand what is involved 
in the plan, and perhaps to reconsider. 

Relocatees have begn placed in employ- 
ment with several hundred different em- 
ployers in diversified industries and, in gen- 
eral, gave good satisfaction as workers. The 
capabilities of Indian workers are becoming 
better known and many employers are ask- 
ing for additional people. Letters have been 
received from a number of employers testi- 
fying to their satisfaction. This success in 
adjustment as employees has secured ac- 
ceptance of Indians as workers in some firms 
which had never employed Indians before, 
and has played a big part in the success of 
the relocation program. 

Experience has demonstrated that suc- 
cessful relocation involves much more than 
securing employment. Relocation offices pro- 
vide realistic counseling and guidance to re- 
locatees, assistance in securing housing, in- 
formation concerning community facilities 
and, when necessary liaison with churches, 
schools, and appropriate local agencies. It is 
Bureau policy that Indians who relocate 
should use established local agencies rather 
than rely on Bureau'staff. Local community 
groups have cooperated fully and newspapers 
have given their support to the voluntary re- 
location program. As a result, a survey made 
on reservations in November 1954 revealed 
with less than one-third of the Indians as- 
sisted to relocate during the period July 1, 
1952, through June 30, 1954, had returned to 
live on the reservation. And even some of 
these have gone out a second time. 

In December 1954 a new responsibility was 
given to the Bureau's branch of relocation— 
that of developing and activating a program 
of relocation with vocational training for 
members of tribes for whom terminal legis- 
lation acts have been passed. The new relo- 
cation and vocational training program was 
explained to a number of training institu- 
tions, and it was, without exception, received 
with interest and a desire to cooperate. From 
March 1 through June 30, 1955, agency relo- 
cation officers took a total of 170 applications 
and completed plans for the relocation and 
vocational training of 113 accepted appli- 
cants. 

The response of the Indian people to this 
new program, as well as to the Bureau’s older 
voluntary relocation program, indicates that 
both are filling an important need in Indian 
lives, and that through these efforts many 
Indians are being assisted to achieve the liv- 
ing standards wished for them by people of 
sympathetic and humane intent. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 21, 1956] 


JOHN BrowN-Horse RELOCATES—AN INTI- 
MATE MESSAGE FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 


(By Kimmis Hendrick) 


Los ANGELES.—It is any morning. The 
large waiting room is jammed with men and 
women facing a new world. 

These people—young, most of them—are as 
American as anybody ever was in the whole 
long history of the continent. They are 
Sioux and Apaches, Crows and Navajos. 
They are Papagos, Choctaws, Taos Indians, 
Creeks. Their Anglicized surnames are such 
as Afraid-of-Bear, Stands-by-Him, Kills- 
Pretty-Enemy, or else as usual as Smith or 
Lopez or Jones, 

This is the Los Angeles field placement 
Office of the United States Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Department of the Interior. These 
men and women have chosen to leave their 
reservations, to start again in a big city where 
employment opportunities promise a toehold 
on completely new economic and social 
experience. 


1956 
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Mary Nan Gamble, head of the office, has and usually he will. Then a more perma- will support Mr. Nrxown for Vice President. I 


seen a lot of people move themselves about 
in this United States and take up new homes, 
new challenges, new futures. She says In- 

` dians do it just as successfully as any- 
body else. 

Mrs. Gamble stresses that the Indian Bu- 
reau relocation program is voluntary. -It is a 
Congress-backed program which, for 4 years 
now, has been offering help to reservation 
Indians who want to adopt the pattern of 
life characteristic of the larger American 
world at midcentury. 

I saw the way the relocation program be- 
gins to work when I visited the Navaho Res- 
ervation at Window Rock, Ariz. 

A man comes to the reservation relocation 
Officer and asks, “Where are there opportuni- 
ties?” And he's apt to add, “I’m tired of sea- 
sonal work. I want something steady. And 
my wife wants a house and we want our chil- 
‘dren nearer school.” 

They discuss the possibilities. Then the 
relocation officer says, “Go home and talk it 
over with your wife.” Some days later the 
Officer goes to the Indian’s home. He points 
out in considerable detail the bad things 
about relocation in a big city. 

There are, as a matter of fact, four cities 
involved—Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. The relocation officer is well 
aware that getting adjusted to these places is 
less easy than falling off a log. He urges the 
family to think about it. 

Sometimes it takes 6 months to reach the 
point where the family is set to go. But the 
relocation officer, meanwhile, has got things 
in order. He has checked the Indian’s work 
record. Maybe he has talked with the tribal 
Police. He knows about the family’s health 
situation. 

When the day comes for the Navaho, his 
wife and children, to leave, say, for Los 
Angeles, there exists a confidential infor- 
mation sheet about him and his family 
which is already in Mrs. Gamble’s hands. 

The Indian and his family, if they need 
full help from the Government to make 
the move, get transportation to Los Angeles 
plus $4.50 per day apiece for subsistence 
enroute. After they get here, they get 
Money to meet their needs for the first 
4 weeks. Then they are on their own. 
Some 200 relocatees a month come into the 
Los Angeles office. 

Numerous friends of the Indian peoples 
have shown concern’ over this relocation 
Program. They point out that some of the 
families have a hard time adjusting to city 
Ways, and suffer real want. Some go back, 
disheartened and disillusioned, to the reser- 
vations. Some add to the local slum 
problem. 

Mrs. Gamble candidly admits to feeling 
these concerns herself. It is hardly pos- 
sible for the average white American, she 
Bays, to conceive of the adjustment involved 
for a family reared, say, in a hogan. The 
typical American would scarcely find it 
easier to move suddenly into an Eskimo 
Village with all its differences in culture, 
economy, language, outlook. 

What is remarkable, then, in the success 
with which most relocatees are making the 
change. Indians are not aggressive people. 
They often hide their individualism behind a 
reserve inculcated by a tradition of deep re- 
ligious implications, a tradition that puts 
Mutual regard ahead of self-advancement. 
But they are adaptable people, given the 
chance and given encouragement. 

“I’m John Brown-Horse,” a young man 
tells the receptionist in the field office wait- 
ing room, “My brother is here in Los Angeles 
earning $1.90 an hour. I've got my family 
Out in the car and I want a job.” 

Mrs. Gamble didn’t know John was com- 
ing. But her staff gets right to work. A 
Place for the family to spend the night. 
Next day a job for John—and this is easy, 
Provided he'll take anything to get started, 


nent place to live. 

This may not be the easiest experience 
John ever had, but there is one thing John 
likes about Los Angeles, and he writes about 
it to the folks back on the reservation: 
“Nobody here calls us ‘dirty Indians.’ There 
aren’t any signs saying, ‘Indian business not 
solicited.’ They treat us just like every- 
body else.” 


Nixon Is Favorite of Ohio GOP Delegates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to- extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following article from the 
Akron Beacon Journal of Sunday, March 
25, 1956: 


NIXON BIG FAVORITE or OHIO REPUBLICAN 
DELEGATES, POLL SHOWS 
(By Clyde Mann) 

Vice President RicHarp Nixon will have 
almost unanimous support of the 56 Ohio 
delegates at the Republican National Con- 
vention in San Francisco August 20. 

NrIxon’s tremendous popularity with Ohio 
Republicans is reflected in a poll of the 56 
GOP delegates taken by the Beacon Journal. 

Although the delegates will not be elected 
until May 8, all of the 56 candidates are 
assured of election. None is opposed. 

All are pledged to Senator Bricker, but 
this is only to honor Bricker as the GOP 
Ohio favorite son. Bricker is in turn pledged 
to President Eisenhower. 

Better than 65 percent of the delegates 
answered the poll which asked these two 
questions: 

“Will you support RICHARD Nrxon for Vice 
President at the Republican National Con- 
vention? 

“Do you think national Republican leaders 
should come out for Nrxon for Vice Presi- 
dent without any reservations?” 

Among those who answered both questions 
were Senator Bender, Representative Clar- 
ence Brown, Speaker of the Ohio House 
Roger Cloud, State Representative Robert A. 
Taft, Jr., Ohio Senate President pro tempore 
C. Stanley Mechem, and a number of GOP 
county chairmen. 

All of these are for Nrxon 100 percent. 
They said they were happy to sign their 
names to the answers. 

Concerning the second question—whether 
GOP leaders should insist on a second term 
for the Vice President—the delegates were 
unanimous in their support for Nrxon. 

Not one delegate answering the poll voted 
“no” on the question asking if they would 
support Nrxon for Vice President. 

One said “I prefer him,” another wrote 
“Yes, but let’s keep the Dems guessing until 
convention time and give Nrxon a little 
breather.” 

Representative Brown of Blanchester, na- 
tional GOP committeeman and a powerful 
figure at many Republican conventions, 
said: 

“I will of course, confer with other Ohio 
delegates on any action that may be taken in 
San Francisco, but at the present time, I 
expect to support Nixon for renomination 
unless Mr. Eisenhower demands someone 
else. However, it seems to me he has clear- 
ly let it be known that he wants Nixon for 
his running mate.” 

State Representative Taft said: “At pres- 
ent time at least I am of the opinion that I 


think the national Republican leaders have 
come out for him to the extent possible and 
that the President’s position to-the effect 
that he cannot act until he has been nomi- 
nated himself is a sound one.” 

Speaker of the Ohio House of Representa- 
tives Cloud said: 

“If a convention is to have any freedom 
of authority, then party leaders should not 
precommit the convention before it con- 
venes. Moreover, public and political situa- 
tions have a habit of changing overnight 
on some occasions. 

“However, I am a strong admirer of Nixon 
and feel that he should be nominated if the 
situation at convention time is comparable 
to that existing now. I really can’t under- 
stand why all this Nixon furor exists at this 
time, anyhow.” 

Senator BENDER wrote two big “yeses” 
alongside the questions. He returned his 
questionnaire immediately by airmail. 

One delegate, H. P. Lauritzen of 2800 Mar- 
ket Avenue North, Canton, said Nixon is 
as “nearly a unanimous choice for Vice Pres- 
ident as Mr. Eisenhower is for President.” 

He suspects the organized propaganda 
against Nixon comes from “elements of Com- 
munists, fellow traveler, Trumanists and 
pseudo liberals.” 

“There is no single Republican anywhere 
who can add greater strength to the ticket 
than Nrxon,” Lauritzen said. 

Only one delegate said he had some doubt 
although very little, concerning Nrxon. 
“Nixon is too young and inexperienced and 
not dry enough behind the ears to fill the 
job of President as I would wish should Mr. 
Eisenhower pass on,” he said. 

But in the next paragraph of his note on 
the questionnaire, the delegate said he would 
support Nrxon if Mr. Eisenhower insisted. 

All delegates from the 14th and 16th Con- 
gressional Districts answered the poll. All 
are for Nrxon. 

Former State Senator Carl D. Sheppard 
said: 

“You ask me if I will support Nrxon? The 
Lord only knows. If the convention were 
today and I was in a position to vote, I 
would vote for him.’ I reserve the right to 
change my mind.” 

James L. E. Jappe, of Cleveland, has at- _ 
tended every Republican ‘convention for 
years. An attorney, Jappe has had much 
experience in dealings with delegates and 
convention officials: He said: 

“It looks like the Republican convention 
could be conducted by mail as the platform 
will be the accomplishments of the Eisen- 
hower administration.” 

Only one of the delegates mentioned an- 
other possible candidate should Nrxon refuse 
to run or is pushed out of the running. That 
delegate prefers Secretary of Treasury George 
Humphrey if Nron can’t have it. 


The Right To Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
y OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Farm Journal: 

Tue RicHT To Wore 

Seventeen States have adopted what are 
called “right-to-work” laws. These laws say, 
in effect, that no labor contract shall be 
valid if it deprives a man of a job, either 
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because he belongs to a union or because 
he does not. 

The leaders of labor do not like these laws, 
and demand their repeal. They want to 
prevent other States from adopting similar 
laws, and to repeal the 17 now in force. 

Some months ago Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell publicly took the side of the 
union leaders. He is thus saying that for 
a man to hold a job it is all right to compel 
him to belong to a private organization and 
pay dues to it. 

Farmers have a direct stake in the labor 
laws. The wages. of labor enter into the 
price of everything farmers buy. Wages 
make up a big part of the high costs of 
getting farm products to the consumér. 
Many farmers have occasion to hire union 
labor directly, while in a few situations 
farm labor itself is organized. 

Above all that, farmers have every reason 
to want to see tyranny blocked and justice 
upheld, so that Americans may always enjoy 
equal opportunities. 

Years ago, employers sometimes not only 
refused to hirea union. member, but com- 
pelled their workers to sign agreements not 
to join a union, under penalty of being dis- 
missed, Union leaders called this the yel- 
low-dog contract, and fought it to the Su- 
preme Court, where it was declared illegal. 

Now the union bosses want exactly the 
same principle applied in their favor. They 
want legal power to make contracts that 
can prohibit any person from getting or 
holding a job, unless he pays dues to them. 

Their main argument is that nonmembers 
are free riders, who get the alleged benefits 
of union organization without paying a 
share of the cost. Let’s look at that: 

The Farm Bureau and Grange have bene- 

fited all farmers. Should you be prohibited 
from farming unless you pay dues to one or 
the other? 
' The Boy Scouts, the Legion posts, the 
service clubs, and scores of organizations do 
work which benefits many. Should mem- 
berships be made compulsory on that ac- 
count? And should children be barred from 
school if they come from families which 
do not pay taxes? 

A labor union is no different from any 
other private organization. It may benefit 
its members. But if the services it performs 
and the character of its leadership are not 
enough to persuade a worker to join, no law 
of the Nation nor of any State should deny 
his right to work because he refuses. 

The freedom of any person to work where- 
ever he can get a job, at whatever wages he 
is able to earn or willing to take; is a fun- 
damental American right. It is one of the 
blessings of liberty for which we established 
a Nation. 

The issue may be up in your own State 
legislature this spring. If so, you will de- 
fend your own liberties if you tell your 
State senators and representatives what you 
think about it. Let the time never 
come when you can't farm, or hire a man 
to help you, unless the overlord of some 
union monopoly has received his dues, cash 
in advance, 


Some of the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
Concealed Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN TABER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, in response 


to my request for information as to the 
commitments made by the Tennessee 
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Valley Authority for new steam electric 
generating units, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has today furnished me with an 
astounding report on recent actions of 
the TVA. 

This report discloses the utter disre- 
gard the Tennessee Valley Authority 
holds for the Congress of the United 
States. It exposes the deliberate with- 
holding from the Congress by TVA of 
important information on the actions 
of TVA that are essential to the Con- 
gress if it is to properly perform its 
duties. 

This action of TVA appears to be a 
calculated attempt to deceive the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House at 
a time when important decisions on TVA 
appropriations were being reviewed by 
that committee. 

On March 1, 1956, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority witnesses appeared before 
the Public Works Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee. Tès- 
timony was given with respect to con- 
struction of an additional steam electric 
generating unit at the John Sevier plant, 
and of the issuance of letters of intent 
for acquisition of major equipment for 
this unit. 

It was also testified that two additional 
units were desired for the Johnsonville 
plant of TVA. The budget message in- 
dicated that the financing of these two 
units was expected through the issuance 
of revenue bonds under measures now 
being considered. by congressional legis- 
lative committees. 

The Comptroller General’s report to 
me shows that on January 17, 1956, the 
Board of Directors of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority authorized letters of in- 
tent for 6 additional generating units 
which with the John Sevier unit would 
make 7 additional units, totaling 1,170,- 
000 kilowatts at an estimated total cost 
of $178 million worth of units without 
advising the Congress and asking for a 
review and approval of such tremendous 
additions to the TVA system. 

The 1,170,000-kilowatt capacity of 
these 7 units is equal to more than half 
the total capacity of all the TVA gener- 
ating plants in 1948, and will be capable 
of producing 75 percent as much energy 
as the TVA’ system produced in fiscal 
year 1948. 

The Comptroller General’s report to 
me illustrates vividly that current laws, 
and their peculiar, and to me, erroneous 
interpretation by TVA counsel and TVA 
proponents, do not give effective con- 
trol of TVA operations. 

TVA present annual gross revenue is 
nearly $190 million, or $40 million more 
than the $150 million Congress was told 
that the entire TVA development would 
cost when the TVA Act was passed. 
Over $100 million of this gross revenue 
comes out of sales to the Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies, and therefore, out of 
the taxpayer’s pocket. 

Present net revenue available for 
plant expansion by TVA without con- 
gressional approval, if we are to accept 
TVA interpretation of the law, amounts 
to around $100 million annually for the 
next 2 years. 

In view of this utter disregard of the 
Congress by TVA, the time is long over- 
due to review and revise the TVA Act, so 
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that there is no question as to congres- 
sional control of its activities. 

The following is the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s report to me: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 26, 1956. 
Hon. JOHN TABER, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. TABER: Reference is made to your 
letter of March 21, 1956, enclosing a copy 
of the reports of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in connection with H. R. 10004, and 
directing our attention to the language con- 
cerning the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
both the majority and minority reports. 
You also request specific information per- 
taining to TVA's commitments of funds for 
power projects or parts of projects, the 
amounts of TVA’s revenues in recent years, 
and the portion of such revenues that re- 
sulted from the sale of electricity to the 
United States Government. 

A considerable portion of the language to 
which you directed our attention, as well as 
much of the record of the TVA hearings held 
March 1, 1956, before the Subcommittee on 
Public Works Appropriations, involves the 
basic questions of whether TVA has the 
statutory authority to use its power revenues 
to install additional generating units at ex- 
isting powerplants without specific and 
prior approval of the Congress. The part of 
the law in question is the following..lan- 
guage contained in title IZ of the Govern- 
ment Corporations Appropriation Act, 1948: 

“None of the power revenues of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority shall be used for the 
construction of new power-producing proj- 
ects (except for replacement purposes) un- 
less and until approved by act of Congress” 
(61 Stat. 577). 

This letter is not addressed to the ques- 
tion of TVA’s statutory authority, which has 
been the subject of considerable discussion 
and disagreement, except to recommend that 
the present law be amended to clearly state 
the intent of the Congress with respect to its 
control over TVA’s capital expenditures for. 
power facilities. We believe such legislation 
is necessary at this time because, in our 
opinion, (1) the present law is not clear in 
this respect, (2) there has been a sub- 
stantial change in the nature of TVA's capi- 
tal expenditures for power facilities between 
1948 and 1955, and (3) the present law, as 
currently applied, does not give the Con- 
gress effective control over TVA's expendi- 
tures of public funds for power facilities. 
It is our view that the Congress can most 
effectively control expenditures of this char- 
acter through appropriations; however, if 
the Congress wishes TVA to use its power 
revenues, or funds obtained from other 
sources, to construct or acquire power facili- 
ties, it should require TVA to obtain specific 
and prior authorization from the Congress 
for such facilities. 

There follows the specific information that 
you requested, as well as some comments on 
the significant change in the nature of 
TVA’s power facilities between 1948 and 1955. 


1. TVA'’s budget program for fiscal year 
1957 was transmitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget on September 28, 1955, and provided 
for the use of TVA corporate income to start 
the installation of 5 additional generating 
units at 3 existing steam plants. These gen- 
erating units are: 

John Sevier, unit 4. 

Johnsonville, units 7 and 8. 

Gallatin, units 3 and 4. 

Prior to the date of the budget transmittal. 
TVA had issued letters of intent covering the 
acquisition of major equipment for unit 
No, 4 at the John Sevier steam plant 
These letters of intent provide for cancella- 
tion only upon payment of stipulated costs 
which are currently accruing against TVA- 
On September 22, 1955, the TVA Board of 
Directors, by a 2 to 1 vote, approved the 
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awarding of these letters of intent based on 
the advice of the TVA General Counsel that 
such action was authorized by law. 

The Bureau of the Budget did not approve 
TVA’s use of corporate funds to start these 
_6 units; however, the Bureau did make the 
following provision in the President’s budget, 
dated January 16, 1956, for TVA expansion: 

John Sevier, unit 4 (by supplemental ap- 
propriation for 1956 and by issuance of rev- 
enue bonds under proposed legislation). 

Johnsonville, units 7 and 8 (by issuance 
of revenue bonds under proposed legisla- 
tion). 

On January 17, 1956, the TVA Board of 
Directors, by 2 afirmative votes (1 director 
abstaining), authorized the awarding of 
letters of intent covering the acquisition 
of major equipment for 6 additional generat- 
ing units—units 3 and 4 at the Gallatin 
steam plant and units 7; 8, 9, and 10 at the 
Johnsonville steam plant. a 

The total cost of the equipment covered 
by the letters of intent that have been au- 
thorized for all 7 units is approximately 
$30 million. 
Pertaining to these seven units is sum- 
marized. 


j : Capacity | Estimated * 
Plant | Unit (kw's) cost 
John Sevier.. T eee 180,000 | $28,000, 000 
Johnsonville___.._| 7 and R.. 270, 000 , 000, 000 
Johnsonville... 9and 10__. 270,000 | 39, 000, 000 
Gallatin- -i= 3and 4... 450,000 | 67, 000, 000 


Totals- f-----=--==-- 1, 170, 000 | 178, 000, 000 
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In effect, the TVA Board of Directors has 
authorized the initiation of a major expan- 
sion program which will add 1,170,000 kilo- 
Watts of installed capacity to its system and 
will cost an estimated $178 million. The ex- 
Pansion program has not been reviewed or ap- 
Proved by the Congress, and further, it in- 
Cludes 4 units which have not been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

2. As noted above there has been a signifi- 
Cant change in the nature of TVA’s power 
facilities. Prior to 1948 TVA was essentially 
& hydroelectric power system, and additional 
Benerating units were of the size of 10,000 
kilowatts to 70,000 kilowatts each. Since 
1948, however, TVA has added 7 large modern 
Steam plants, and current additional gener= 
ating units are of the size of from 112,500 
Kilowatts to 225,000 kilowatts each. The fu- 
ture addition of a number of steam-electric 
Benerating units of this size, or larger, repre- 
Sents a substantial increase in generating 
Capacity: At June 30, 1948, the TVA power 
System was 17 percent steam-electric and 83 
Percent hydroelectric; after completion of 
fenerating units under construction at June 
30, 1955, the TVA power system will be 63 
Percent steam-electric and 37 percent hydro- 
electric (these percentages, of course, do not 
include the 7 steam-electric units discussed 
above), 

Further, a single steam-electric generating 
Unit today is very large (the Gallatin’ units 
are 225,000 kilowatts each). A single steam- 
electric generating unit of 225,000 kilowatts is 

r than most present-day hydroelectric 
Power plants or most steam-electric power 
Plants in 1948. In 1948 the TVA system had 
Only 2 powerplants with an installed capac- 
ity as large as 225,000 kilowatts. As of June 
30, 1955, excluding TVA’s 7 modern steam 
Plants, the TVA system consisted of 44 hy- 

lectric powerplants and 8 steam-electric 
Powerplants; however, only 3 hydroelectric 
Plants and 1 steam-electric plant have an 
ed capacity of over 225,000 kilowatts. 

The average installed capacity of the 44 hy- 
lectric plants is 80,000 kilowatts and of 

8 smaller steam-electric plants is 55,000 
kilowatts. It is significant to note that 

ical advancements are still being made 
Tapidly in the size of gcnerators, as shown 


Other pertinent information _ 
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in the March 15, 1956, issue of Public Utili- 
ties Fortnightly, which reports: 

“The electric utilities now have 5 gener- 
ators with name plate ratings of 300,000 
kilowatts or over on order; Consolidated 
Edison has ordered two 335,000-kilowatt 
units for installation in 1958-59.” 

At June 30, 1948, the TVA system had an 
installed capacity of 2,567,402 kilowatts and 
during fiscal year 1948 average gross genera- 
tion was 65 percent of installed capacity. 
The 7 additional units involving the letters 
of intent discussed above have an installed 
capacity of 1,170,000 kilowatts, and, being 
steam-electric units, are sometimes capable 
of an average gross generation of over 100 
percent of installed capacity (during fiscal 
year 1955, Johnsonville, Shawnee, and 
Widows Creek all had an average gross gen- 
eration of over 100 percent of installed ca- 
pacity). Therefore, the present expansion 
program of 7 additional units, which has 
not been reviewed by the Congress, involves 
installed capacity equal to 45 percent of the 
entire TVA system at June 30, 1948. 

3. It is clear that the language of the 1948 
Appropriations Act quoted above prohibits 
TVA from building a new steam-electric 
plant at a new location without prior con- 
gressional approval; however, it should be 
realized that TVA has the potentiality for 
expansion at some of its existing steam 
plants. The largest potentiality is probably 
at its Gallatin steam plant which at present 
is a 2-unit plant with an installed capacity 
of 450,000 kilowatts, but which could be 
expanded to a 10-unit plant. The following 
information pertaining to the Gallatin plant 
is contained in TVA’s annual report for fis- 
cal year 1954 (page 16): 

“TVA gave special consideration to the de- 
sign of the main control and instrument 
switchboard, since it could ultimately be- 
come the centralized control board for a 
2,500,000-kilowatt station (the present 1,440,- 
000 installed capacity planned at Kingston 
makes it the largest station in the world at 
present) .” 

4. The final point is a discussion of the 
financial significance of TVA’s power rev- 
enues. The TVA system is the largest single 
integrated electrical system in the country, 
and it follows that its power revenues are 
substantial. In the last 5 years, during 
which period steam generation has become 
an important factor, there has been a tre- 
mendous expansion in TVA’s power system— 
primarily to supply the power needs of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The following 
tabulation summarizes this growth: 
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System Power revenues fiscal year 
installed 
Year capacity 
June 30 Federal | 4 
(kw's) Total ageucies Il other 
| 

405022 3, 181, 000)$70, 320, 580| $8, 162, 812 $62, 166, 768 
19§2¢—..5— 3, 859, 910| 95, 004, 390| 25, 230, 407) 69, 773, 983 
OAS occas 5, 102, 985) 104, 877, 869; 31, 505,622) 73,372, 247 
1954.2... 6, 075, 085 138, 947, 808| 54, 368, 4x0)| 79, 579, 328 
1955......- 


7, 809, at 162, ett 962, aot 85, 200, 130 


In addition to the rapid growth in TVA’s 
power revenues, as shown above, TVA esti- 
mates that its power revenues will continue 
to increase and that in fiscal year 1957 they 
will be $231,550,000. 

It is significant to note the increase in 
TVA power revenues that has resulted from 
the sale of electricity to Government agen- 
cies ($8,162,812 in 1951 and $102,962,859 in 
1955). During fiscal year 1955 such reve- 
nues represented 55 percent of TVA's total 
power revenues. 

Based on estimated figures in TVA’s state- 
ment of source and disposition of power in- 
come appearing in TVA’s budget program for 
1957 submitted to the Congress, TVA’s net 
power proceeds for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 
will be approximately $100 million each year. 
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Such amounts are available for the con- 
struction and acquisition of power assets and 
for the repayment of the Government's in- 
vestment in the power program. The budget 
program contemplates that TVA will repay 
to the Government. $59 million in 1956 and 
$75 million in 1957 out of power revenues; 
however, it should be realized that the ac. 
tual amount that will be repaid to the Gov- 
ernment .will be determined by the TVA 
Board of Directors and will be the amount 
of money which in the judgment of the TVA 
board will not be needed in the conduct of 
the TVA power operation. As of June 30, 
1955, TVA was several years ahead of the 
minimum-repayment schedule required . by 
the law and was 1 year ahead of an average 
repayment schedule based on a 40-year 
amortization period. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to Gen. 


Herbert D. Vogel, Chairman of th 
Board of Directors. FERS 


Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMBELL, 


Comptroller General of the United 
States. 


E. Burke Finnerty : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. T. JAMES TUMULTY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. TUMULTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hudson County Bar Association of which 
I am a member, lost one of the outstand- 
ing members of the bar of New Jersey in 
the death of E. Burke Finnerty. Mr. 
Finnerty was a preeminent trial lawyer. 
He was known to be as a generous, wise, 
and kind-hearted counsellor. In his loss 
there is a void that no man can fill. Be- 
cause of his service to city, State, and 
country I felt it my duty to inscribe on 
the pages of the Nation’s records this 
lament for a great American. The me- 
morial resolution of the Hudson County 
Barf Association, introduced by Louis R. 
Kagan, a distinguished member of the 
Hudson County Bar Association, formal- 
izes the bar’s heartfelt grief at the loss 
of one of its giants. The memorial res- 
olution of E. Burke Finnerty, Esq., is as 
follows: 

MEMORIAL RESOLUTION 

E. Burke Finnerty died on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1956, at the age of 66. Mr. Fin- 
nerty was a resident of Jersey City during 
his entire life, having been born in the sec- 
ond ward which is the old Horseshoe section 
of Jersey City. He was the son of the late 
Dr. John Finnerty, a prominent Jersey City 
physician, who practiced in the old Horse- 
shoe section for many years. 

Mr. Finnerty was admitted to the practice 
of law in February. 1914, and became a coun- 
sellor in 1920. He had been a special master 
of the former court of chancery and had been 
a Supreme Court Commissioner. He at- 
tended St. Peters Prep and played on the 
varsity football and basketball teams for 2 
years and was active in both debating and 
dramatics while there. He later attended 
St. Peters College and Fordham Law School 
from which he received his degrees. 

He enlisted in the United States Army and 
served as captain in the Ordnance Section 
of the United States Army in Washington 
during World War I. 

His activities included civic, church, and 
fraternal groups, and he was a member of 
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the Jersey City Council, Knights of Colum- 
bus, fourth degree, American General As- 
sembly, Knight of Columbus, Jersey City 
Lodge of Elks, and Skinner Post, VFW. 

In addition to practicing in New Jersey he 
was admitted to practice in the Federal 
courts in New York and before the United 
States Supreme Court. He handled litiga- 
tion involving negligence in the New Jersey 
State and Federal courts and in the United 
States Federal Court, Southern District of 
New York, and specialized in railroad negli- 
gence cases. s 

His first big case came years ago when 
he was successful in securing a judgment in 
the case of Irons against the Erie Railroad 
for, $40,000 for a leg off and from then on 
he specialized in railroad negligence actions 
in which he was quite successful and built 
up a reputation as one of the best railroad 
negligence lawyers in the State. 

He formed a partnership in the early years 
of his practice with the late Charles Her- 
shenstein under the firm style of Hershen- 
stein & Finnerty and their first law clerk 
was the late Commissioner James F. Murray, 
Sr., father,of the present State Senator, 
James F. Murray, Jr. 

In 1930 the partnership of Hershenstein 
& Finnerty dissolved and he associated him- 
self with Louis R. Kagan and later was 
joined by Louis Chodash which association 
continued until the time of his death. 

He taught at St. Peters Prep and also 
taught at John Marshall Law School where 
he was professor of torts. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Mary 
T. Craffey; a son, E. Burke Finnerty, Jr.; a 
daughter, Sister M. Patricia Ann, O. P.; and 
two sisters, Mrs. Lucy McArdle and Mrs. Rita 
Caddigan. 

Burke Finnerty was one of the friendliest 
lawyers who at all times counselled the 
younger members of the bar and gave to 
them the benefit of his knowledge and ex- 
perience in railroad and negligence cases. 
He was consulted by many of the practi- 
tioners whenever they had an involved rail- 
road negligence or general negligence case 
and he always helped them out. He had a 
keen ability to sway jurors to come over 
to his way of thinking and sympathize with 
his clients. He was quite successful in that 
respect. 

The late Governor A. Harry Moore, who 
also taught at John Marshall, once said of 
Burke Finnerty, “He is one of New Jersey’s 
greatest lawyers.” His passing leaves a great 
void, not only for his family but for his 
close associates who knew him well and had 
the privilege of being his friends; be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, That the above resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of the Hudson 
County- Bar Association and a copy of this 
resolution be sent to his family. 


Billions for National Military Security— 
Dollars and Lethargy for Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am having printed 
in the Appendix an excerpt from the 
March 26 issue of the American Legion’s 
National Legislature Bulletin on the im- 
portant problem of our lack of an ade- 
quate civilian defense: 
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Our military forces are pretty well pre- 
pared to wage retaliatory war all over the 
world, if necessary, but it appears that most 
Americans at home have lost all perspective 
of the need to band together in common 
defense of national survival should other 
military might unloose devastation upon 
our homeland. If such an attack should 
come, it would be directed with one objec- 
tive in view—to destroy the Nation. It’s 
just as simple as that. How could that be 
done? First, by the mass elimination of so 
many people that the will to fight back 
would be destroyed, and, secondly, by the 
destruction of the industry that makes the 
tools with which we ‘could fight back— 
should the people still desire to do so. A 
gloomy outlook. 

Civil defense has been practically harassed 
or scared to death. Few believe in it. Even 
the Congress is reluctant to appropriate 
funds for the present system. The people 
have not gotten down to serious business 
about it. Sirens are sounding so often in 
cities (Washington, D. C., for example) that 
scarcely anyone would have the slightest 
knowledge that this time, it’s the real thing. 
Perhaps more of the rest of the program is 
held in the same light. 

There has to be some new and acceptable 
approach to the business of civil defense, 
or should we call it national survival— 
something that the American people under- 
stand and will participate in. Much educa- 
tion is needed. We might start with the 
closing sentence of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, “And for the support of this 
Declaration, with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 

What to do about it is something else, 
but there doesn’t appear to be any alter- 
native to a brand new start. Civil defense 
or national survival, whatever we call it, 
has to have a place in the sun. The Ameri- 
can Legion proposes that the head of this 
program be a Cabinet officer, on the basis 
that department prestige would help cure 
the ills, and that it would bring about better 
cooperation with all Government agencies, 
Other are of the opinion that the CD should 
be an integral part of the Department of 
Defense. We question the advisability of the 
latter which would create a division of 
responsibility. 

The Holifield subcommittee of the House 
Government Operations Committee is go- 
ing into the credits and debits of civil 
defense in an exhaustive manner. The 
American Legion will testify before that 
committee at a later date, and will join in 
supporting any good, sound, and practicable 
plan for the rejuvenation of our very un- 
healthy civil defense. < 


The Manifesto and the Liberals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been an awakening on the part of many 
people in our country to the real prob- 
lem in the South created by the dis- 
astrous decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on May 17, 1954, 
which declared unconstitutional segre- 
gation of the races in the public schools, 
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I believe the manifesto signed by 101 
Senators and Congressmen from the 
South protesting this ruling and the tire- 
less effort of the level-headed editorial 
writers of the South have done much to 
present the true picture to the public. 
I have been most pleased to read in the 
press from all sections of our country 
the writings of level-headed leaders on 
this subject. 

There appeared an editorial in the 
Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va. on 
Monday, March 26, 1956, which empha- 
sizes the point I am trying to make. 
This paper has done much to keep the 
feelings about segregation on the part of 
the people in Virginia on a sober and un- 
emotional level. It has helped us to ap- 
proach the problem in a calm and dis- 
passionate manner. I commend its edi- 
torial policy and know that the people 
realize the great service the paper has 
rendered in these trying times. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include therewith the editorial 


.which is as follows: 


THE MANIFESTO AND THE LIBERALS 


The southern manifesto, signed by 101 Sen- 
ators and Congressmen from the South, and 
protesting the Supreme Court’s ruling 
against segregation in the public schools, gets 
a highly complimentary analysis from one of 
the most eminent constitutional authorities 
in the United States—Prof. Alpheus T. Ma- 
son, of Princeton University. 

Some of our liberal editorial friends have 
been crying “Wurra! Wurra!” ever since the 
manifesto was issued, but Mr. Mason pro- 
nounces it “a good thing” and adds: 

“At the very least it is calculated to give 
the Court and the country pause.” 

Alpheus Mason, be it noted, is no jackleg 
lawyer or political palooka. He has not only 
been one of the most internationally distin- 
guished members of the Princeton faculty for 
a long time, but he has lectured at such uni- 
versities as Cambridge, Tokyo, and Stanford, 
and has written much in the field of consti- 
tutional law, including studies of the great 
misen Supreme Court Justices, Brandeis and 

ne. 

So when he declares that the manifesto “is 
something that needed to be made, and it has 
been made in a dignified and effective way,” 
knowledgeable persons from coast to coast are 
likely to take heed. He says, furthermore, 
that the protest “attacks the Court at the 
point where it is most vulnerable,” i. e., for 
its reliance on “two of the flimsiest of all our 
disciplines—sociology and psychology.” 

Strength also is added to the South's posil- 
tion by an editorial in the March 10 Satur- 
day Evening Post. Under the caption, “Su- 
preme Court Attracts a New Set of De- 
fenders,” the magazine says: 

“It seems but yesterday, although it is 
nearly two decades ago, that the liberals— 
some of them the very same boys who now 
regard the Supreme Court’s views as sacro- 
sanct—were on the other side. In the early 
days of the New Deal, when the Court struck 
down laws which it believed to be unconsti- 
tutional, the liberal outcry was that the Su- 
preme Court was attempting to pass laws in- 
stead of merely interpret them. Editorials in 
various newspapers and magazines of the pe- 
riod carried headlines like “Supreme Court or 
the People?” “Nine Against Labor,” “Class 
Justice,” “Liberalism Versus the Court.” 
The whole thing culminated in the effort by 
President Roosevelt to pack the Court with 
a more favorable to his political 

eas.” 

In other words, when the Court rules in ac- 
cordance with their preconceived notions, the 
liberals yell that criticism of its decisions is 
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subversive, reactionary, bigoted, and whatnot. 
But let the Court throw out some of their pet 
schemes, such as some of the legislation 
adopted in the early days of the New Deal, 
and there is a great howl that the Court is 
composed of nine old men, mossbacks, horse- 
and-buggy judges, and so on. 

In the words of Martin Luther, “It makes a 
difference whose ox is gored.” 


Statement by Dr. Edmundo Lassalle Be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, in Support 
of H. R. 5550, To Authorize United 
States Membership in OTC, March 15, 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to call to the attention 
of the Congress a statement on the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation, in 
which the United States would partici- 
Pate if H. R. 5550 were passed by the 
Congress. The author of this statement 
is Dr. Edmundo Lassalle, who has a rich 
and extensive background which quali- 
fies him particularly well to discuss the 
importance of OTC to United States- 
Latin American trade relations. As a 
Member of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
American Affairs of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I believe that Dr. Las- 
Salle’s arguments are particularly vital. 
As he points out: 

Latin America represents the most imme- 
diate proving ground for testing the com- 
Petitive economic ideologies of the free world 
and the Soviet bloc. - 


The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY DR. EDMUNDO LASSALLE BEFORE 
THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, IN SUPPORT OF H. R. 5550, 
To AUTHORIZE UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP 
IN OTC, Marcu 15, 1956 


My name is Edmundo Lassalle. I am a 
Naturalized American citizen and served in 
Office of Strategic Services during World 
War II. I hold a doctorate in Latin-Ameri- 
Can studies from the University of Califor- 
a. I was special assistant to Mr. Nelson 
Rockefeller when he was Coordinator of 
ter-American Affairs. I am now the direc- 
tor of the Latin American division of John 
Oynahan & Associates, a New York public- 
Telations organization, and consultant in 
ternational public relations for the Cela- 
hese Corporation of America. 
My interest in the passage of H. R. 5550 
ems from my considered judgment that the 
Nited States is faced with a very real threat 
Of economic penetration of Latin America by 
© Soviet Union and its satellites. I have 
Confirmed this opinion during an extensive 
Survey of Latin America, which I concluded 
ĉarlier this month. My conclusion is that 
we must do everything we can to strengthen 
trade ties between ourselves and our free 
World neighbors. 
a is my firm conviction that the success 
United States policy in Latin America in 
cone ne years is linked irrevocably to the 
late expansion of our trade ties with 
America. There is no question in my 
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mind that the coming into being of the OTC 
is of great importance in continuing this ex- 
pansion of trade between the United States 
and Latin America. Conversely, should we 
fail to join the OTC, United States-Latin 
American trade relations will suffer a severe 
setback; and by the same token the efforts 
of the Communists to penetrate the Latin 
American economic structure will have been 
greatly advanced. 

President Eisenhower in his message to 
Congress endorsing this legislation, stated 
that failure of the United States to assume 
leadership in the OTC “would strike a severe 
blow at the development of cooperative ar- 
rangements in the defense of the free world.” 
And, again, just a few weeks ago, in his letter 
to your chairman, the President repeated 
this thought and called special attention to 
the fact that the Soviets have stepped up 
their activity on the economic front. 

I am not an expert in all the technicali- 
ties of international trade and the GATT, but 
I know what the Soviets are doing in Latin 
America and how our trading position there 
is endangered—and it is this message which 
I wish to bring to you today. 

It is my belief that OTC, although not an 
instrumentality for changing tariffs, will earn 
us important: psychological dividends in 
Latin America because it will be further evi- 
dence, in President Eisenhower’s words of 
“our desire to deal with matters of trade in 
the same cooperative way we do with mili- 
tary matters in such regional pacts as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and with 
financial matters in the International Mone- 
tary Fund and in the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. We would 
thus cooperate further with the free world, in 
the struggle against Communist domination, 
to the greater security and the greater pros- 
perity of all.” Thus OTC ean become a 
weapon of psychological warfare to counter- 
act the Soviet propaganda efforts in the 
Latin American, area. 

I do not wish to imply that all of Latin 
America is in imminent danger of Commu- 
nist domination. I do wish to put in 
balanced perspective this danger as it re- 
lates to the splendid United States invest- 
ment potential in Latin America. I do wish 
to predict without qualification that unless 
some very tangible and aggressive measures 
are adopted to counter Soviet economic pen- 
etration, we face a critical Communist prob- 
lem on our -southern border, conceivably 
before the turn of the century. 

My concern with Latin America in this 
connection may sound strange to your ears, 
in view of the fact that our newspaper head- 
lines are occupied with stories of the new 
Soviet economic offensive in the Far East 
and in the Middle East. However, it is my 
feeling that the danger in Latin America 
is every bit as great, especially when it is 
considered that, should the Communists 
gain influence in Latin America, it will bring 
the advance battalions of the enemy ideology 
to our own doorstep. 

Other witnesses before this committee 
have testified to the fact that GATT is the 
counterpart in the field of Commercial re- 
lations of the military and political alliances 
of the free world. If the free world cannot 
maintain unity and strength in the economic 
field, then there can be little hope that our 
common: front in defense can endure for 
long. In Latin America, the Soviet economic 
pressure is particularly significant, in view 
of the fact that the military threat of 
Soviet power cannot very easily be brought 
to bear in that area. 

Permit me now to document for you from 
my own experience the growing dimensions 
of the Soviet trade offensive in Latin 
America. 

A little less than 2 months ago, Premier 
Bulganin—in answering a questionnaire 
submitted by Vision, a Spanish-language 
fortnightly published in New York—was 
quoted as saying: 
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“The Soviet Union stands for the develop- 
ment of trade with Latin American coun- 
tries based. on mutual benefits. * * * In 
particular the Soviet Union could export 
different kinds of industrial equipment and 
machinery * * * in case of necessity the 
Soviet Union would supply technical aid and 
specialists and also exchange experience in 
industry, power, construction, transport and 
agriculture.” 

The importance which the Russians at- 
tach to this statement of Bulganin’s was 
quickly evidenced when the Russian em- 
bassies in Mexico City, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Aires bought space in leading news- 
papers to print the Bulganin statement prior 
to its release by Vision. 

Astions of this nature reveal that the So- 
viets are conducting their economic warfare 
in Latin America in very much the same 
pattern that they have proceeded in other 
underdeveloped areas of the world. The ` 
method consists of ladling out three parts 
of propaganda for each part of actual trade 
or aid benefit. 

This Soviet device of emphasizing the 
propaganda aspects of trade arrangements 
will find fertile ground in Latin America, 
The reason for this is that the Latin Ameri- 
cans have long stressed the fact that they 
have been forgotten by the United States 
foreign-aid program. The figures show that 
all_of Latin America has received only 1.2 
percent of our foreign aid; that is to say, 
less than half of what has been given to our 
former enemies—Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

But we would make a mistake to think 
that Soviet trade activities in Latin America _ 
consist only of propaganda. The fact of the 
matter is that the volume of trade between 
the Iron Curtain countries and Latin Amer- 
ica has had a sevenfold growth in the last 
2 years. Needless to say, had there been no 
GATT to facilitate United States-Latin 
the Soviet in- 
crease would have been even larger. 

A closer examination of the Iron Curtain 
trading pattern with Latin America reveals 
in a striking manner the way’in which 
Czechoslovakia appears to be assuming the 
role of the chosen instrument for Commu- 
nist economic penetration. 

While Russia maintains diplomatic rela- 
tions only with Mexico, Argentina, and Uru- 
guay, Czechoslovakia has embassies in vir- 
tually all the Latin American countries. 
Moreover, the chief Communist center for 
Latin American studies is the Latin Ameri- 
can Institute at the University of Prague. 
To this institute come men and women from 
all the Iron Curtain countries to study po- 
litical and economic infiltration techniques 
for the Latin American area. 

A recent example of the Czech economic 
campaign in Latin America was contained 
in an article on trade with underdeveloped 
countries in the Czech Chamber of Com- 
merce Bulletin for February. The article 
stated: 

“Czechoslovakia expresses her willingness 
to negotiate bilateral adjustments to sta- 
bilize prices, firmly supports the interests 
of countries producing raw materials, and 
encourages their sensible endeavors for 
agreements to protect themselves against the 
chaotic oscillations of the world market.” 

As large exporters of raw materials, this 
sort of promise has a tremendous appeal to 
the Latin American nations, and, indeed, 
there is no doubt that the price stabilization 
of raw materials would be a most desirable 
condition. However, Czechoslovakia’s share 
of the exports of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries is not such that it could affect world 
prices. But there might be considerable 
effect if the Soviet Union and Communist 
countries joined together to concentrate 
their joint buying power in an individual 
country or area. 

Already, several overtures have been made 
to one-crop Latin American countries, with 
the idea in mind that the Soviet bloc would 
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make a huge purchase of a basic commodity 
upon which that country depends for its 
livelihood. Through this one step, the Latin 
American country in question could become 
totally dependent upon the Soviet market, 
By the same token, the United States would 
never be able to offer this kind of a deal 
except in connection with a long-term stock- 
piling program, 

In order to reemphasize the seriousness of 
the Soviet economic penetration in Latin 
America, may I call the committee’s atten- 
tion to an item of news that went entirely 
unnoticed in this country—I refer to the 
recent trade agreements which Uruguay has 
entered into with Russia and Red China. At 
the time of the signing of the agreements, 
Uruguayan President Berres stated, “We will 
sell to whomever wants to buy. We will sell 
anything but our souls to Russia, China, and 
anyone else.” 

Obviously, the free world is up against a 
powerful economic adversary in the battle 
for the trade of the Latin American coun- 
tries. In essence, the question resolves it- 
self into whether the forces and economic 
philosophy of free enterprise, as embodied 
in the GATT, can win out against the gov- 
ernment-controlled totalitarian methods of 
the Soviet bloc. If American business is to 
succeed against this kind of competition, 
they will only be able to do so in an atmos- 
phere of clear trade ties and smooth-running 
trade machinery. This is the reason why 
effective United States membership in GATT, 
facilitated by the establishment of the OTC, 
is so important in the fight against Soviet 
economic penetration of Latin America. In 
the last analysis, the eventual welfare of the 
Latin American countries must depend not 
on United States foreign-aid programs but 
on an increasing relationship between United 
States and Latin American private enter- 
prise. 

The present economic status of the Latin 
American nations places them on the 
threshold of tremendous economic growth 
and development. They are, for example, 
greatly advanced when compared to the 
more underdeveloped nations of Asia and 
Africa. For this reason Latin America rep- 
resents the most immediate proving ground 
for testing the competitive economic ideol- 
ogies of the free world and the Soviet bloc. 

If the private-enterprise approach of the 
free world should become stifled by tariff 
barriers and creaky trade machinery, we will 
lose the battle to which we have been chal- 
lenged by the Soviets. It is for this reason, 
Mr. Chairman, that I so vigorously endorse 
United States membership in the OTC, 


Ohio’s Drive on Segregation Linked to 
Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Atlanta Journal and Constitution of 
Sunday, March 25, 1956, page 20A, con- 
tains the following news item, entitled 
“Ohio’s Drive on Segregation Linked to 
Reds,” and reading as follows: 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 24.—The Ohio at- 
torney general’s office Saturday said a Com- 
munist-inspired drive is on to enlist Ohio 
youth in a campaign for Federal intervention 
in Dixie’s racial segregation issue. 

The office's internal security division said it 
has intercepted secret directives that call the 
plan Operation Constitutional Rights. 
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This is what they said about the campaign: 

“The Ohio drive is part of a nationwide 
move for students and working youth to help 
pressure the Eisenhower administration into 
intervention. 

“Vehicle for the campaign is the Labor 
Youth League (LYL), described by officials 
as the Communist Party’s youth arm, 

“The objective of this operation,” the di- 
rectives said, “is to mobilize every single 
member of the league together with friends, 
neighbors, and fellow workers, to bring maxi- 
mum pressure on President Eisenhower and 
the Federal Government to assume their re- 
sponsibility and intervene against the Dixie- 
crat terror in the South * * * to uphold the 
Constitution * * * and bring law and order 
to the South.” 

Official publication of the Labor Youth 
League is the New Challenge. Records of 
the Ohio Un-American Activities Commis- 
sion show that copies of the paper were 
passed out at Cleveland’s John Adams High 
School in 1952 in the first reported attempt of 
that nature to recruit pupils. 

* s + . . 

The campaign would be concentrated on 
youth, the attorney general's office believes, 
because the Labor Youth League is regarded 
as the Communist Party’s youth arm and 
would try to influence persons in the age 
group of its members. z 

In New York, Roy Wilkins, executive secre- 
tary of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, said: 

“The NAACP has no connection of any sort 
with any move by leftwing groups to do any- 
thing whatsoever on the desegregation prob- 
lem. Along with many other Americans, we 
have requested the President to use such 
legitimate means as he has at his disposal 
to ease the tensions in the South and to 
bring like-minded people of both races to- 
gether with a view to making progress on 
desegregation. Our association has never 
urged the use of Federal troops or other force 
except that inherent in lawful and constitu- 
tional procedure,” 


The NAACP says they have no con- 
nection with the move described by the 
Ohio attorney general's office. One can- 
not help but wonder. 

While I understand thoroughly that 
the chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee is doing a marvel- 
ous job in ferreting out communism, I 
sincerely hope that our chairman can 
find the time to diligently probe this 
Communist movement in Ohio, and 
probe the concerted movements going on 
in this country today to create strife and 
confusion. I feel certain that all of the 
State officials will cooperate with the 
chairman fully. 


Congress Should Help Rural Area 
Libraries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the San Francisco Chronicle on 
March 12, 1956, printed a pertinent and 
timely editorial on the libraries of our 
country, or more specifically on the lack 
of them, and the parsimonious way in 
which they are treated. 
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We not only need new libraries, we 
need to recognize the great part they 
play in our culture and our American 
way of life. 

I commend the Chronicle editorial to 
your reading: 

CONGRESS SHOULD HELP RURAL AREA 
LIBRARIES 


This being Public Library Week, duly pro- 
claimed by Mayor Christopher, we should 
like to call attention to the state of our 
libraries. 

We think they are being neglected by those 
charged with supplying money for their up- 
keep, and that this official neglect is a re- 
fiection of the general indifference of the 
public to book reading in an age offering 
so very many counterattractions. 

We believe that public libraries should be 
more numerous and that they should. be 
more imaginative in their effort to serve 
the public. As to the need for more of them, 
we note a report by the American Library 
Association that 27 million Americans are 
without local public library service. Almost 


90 percent of these live on farms or in small - 


villages. In addition, 53 million more 
Americans receive library service that is very 
inadequate. 

This is a scandal in the richest Nation of 
the world. Congress is being asked to do 
something to correct the condition. A bill, 
sponsored by the American Library Associa- 
tion and others, would appropriate $7,500,000 
à year for a 5-year period to give funds on 
a matching basis to the States for increased 
rural library service. The grants would be 
made in the ratio of the State's rural popu- 
lation to the total rural population of the 
country. With the requirement that the 
States match the funds on the basis of their 
per capita income as compared to the na- 
tional per capita income. No Government 
dictation of books is involved. 

What the bill will do is to extend, by the 
use of bookmobiles or other means, the 
present range of free public libraries. Be- 
yond questions, it will promote the general 
welfare by broadening the opportunities of 
farm and small-town dwellers to read books. 
This is certainly in the national interest, 
and it is not difficult to justify the National 
SENTETE assumption of some of the 
cost. 

Both the House and the Senate are ex- 
pected to act on the Library Services bill this 
month. It should be passed. 


Mr. Speaker, another timely and per- 
tinent article recently appeared in the 
Pasadena Star-News. It follows: 


CONGRESS ASKED To Am RURAL AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES 


Because Pasadena ranks far and away 
ahead of most American cities in the num- 
ber and use of its libraries, its citizens are 
rightly interested in seeing that book-hun- 
gry Americans, wherever they are, do not 
suffer for want of access to books. - 

Pasadena can point with pride that with 
a circulation of 1,320,071 books last year it 
reached the height of 11.95 books per capita, 
while the national average is only 3.90 for 
cities of 100,000 or more population. 

For this very reason Pasadenans will be 
interested in the Library Services bill now 
before Congress. A letter to your Senator 
or Congressman may help bookless Ameri- 
cans enjoy some of the advartages you take 
for granted. 

This measure authorizes an appropriation 
of $7,500,000 a year for a 5-year period to 
allot matching funds to States for the 
further development of public library serv- 
ices in rural areas. The story of lack of 
books which underlies the project is almost 
of scandalous proportions. 

Approximately 27 million Americans are 
without local public library services, ac- 
cording to the American Library Association, 
principal sponsor of the bill. Almost 90 
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percent of these persons live on farms or in 
small villages. In addition 53 million more 
Americans receive only very inadequate pub- 
lic library service. 

The fact that 80 million, almost half the 
Population, are ill-served with library books 


Certainly is something that the richest ` 


country in the world should feel real shame 
about. Americans yearly spend many times 
more for cosmetics, cigarettes, television, or 
movies than they do for libraries; in fact they 
Spend less than a dollar per year per person 
on the operating expenditures of public li- 
braries. Books seem to be America’s poor 
relations. 

What the bill will do is to extend by the 
use of bookmobiles and other means the 
Present range of free public libraries. Be- 
yond question, this will promote the general 
welfare by broadening the opportunities of 
farm and small-town dwellers.” This is cer- 
tainly in the national interest and it is not 
dificult to justify the National Govern- 
ment’s assumption of some of the costs. 


A Bill Goes to Congress—A Skit Written 
and Produced by a Sixth Grade Elemen- 
tary School in Compton, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13,1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to be able to 
Present the text of a skit A-Bill Goes to 
Congress, produced by the sixth-grade 
Class at the Stephen C. Foster School— 
elementary — Compton, Los Angeles 
County, Calif. This school is one of the 
very many splendid school facilities in the 
Breat 23d district, which I have the honor 


and responsibility to represent this my ` 


10th year in this great legislative body. 
As further explanatory of the skit, I 
am also producing a letter to me from 
e very able principal of that school: 
You will note that the principal's letter 
me mentions that the school glee club 
Sang the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
at, of course, refers to the Public Law 
396 wherein through the vigilant leader- 
P of Hon. Lours C. Ragaut, author of 
€ said amendment, 83d Congress, in- 
Serted the words “under God” in the 
eg of allegiance to the United States 
g. 


Mr. Speaker, I know that you and all 
My other distinguished colleagues will 
join with me in a feeling of congratula- 

ons to the sixth grade class in the writ- 

and producing of A Bill Goes to Con- 

Also, I know you will congratu- 

late the school on the use of the musical 

ge of Allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States. 

In this connection, my experience has 
been t a considerable number of 
School and church and other community 
Vocal and instrumental musical groups, 
have not only enjoyed receiving from me 

© copy of the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag as set to music; to wit, Public 
Law 396, but, several of these groups, 
have already informed me that they 
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have thoroughly enjoyed learning the 
same and singing it to various audiences. 
They also inform me that in every case, 
the musical group rendering it have 


thoroughly enjoyed doing so and that 


the listening groups have likewise cour- 
teously and cordially received it. 

Wherein the letter from the school 
principal refers to the President’s Day 
program, you will no_doubt remember 
that last year on President’s Day the dis- 
tinguished Chaplain of the _House of 
Representatives gave a special prayer 
for the President. This was not in any 
sense, a partisan matter. In many 
States President’s Day has now been offi- 
cially recognized by the State legisla- 
tures. I am pleased to inform you that 
the National Chairman of the President's 
Day Committee is a congressional con- 
stituent in the great 23d district; to wit, 
Mr. Hal Fischer, residing at 1816 Tucker 
Street, Compton, Calif. He and his as- 
sociates devote, without compensation to 
them, much effort and money to the 
furtherance of respect to the office of the 
President of the United States. 

COMPTON CITY SCHOOLS, 
STEPHEN C. FOSTER SCHOOL, 
Compton, Calif., March 8, 1956. 
. CLYDE DOYLE, 
Ae naka of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DOYLE: I was pleased to receive 
two copies of Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag. We used it on our President’s Day pro- 
gram. The glee club sang the number, and 
it was so well received by both parents and 
children that we would like five more copies 

r grades. 
tte right be interesting to you to receive 
a copy of the skit written by one of our 
sixth-grade classes and used on our Presi- 
dent's Day program, The other sixth-grade 
Class studied the procedure in choosing a 
President and the political party setup. 

We are trying to give our children a bet- 
ter understanding and appreciation of our 
American way of life and the qualities that 
make for American leadership. 

Thank you for the music. 


Cordially yours, 
f Mrs. MARVEL MCCOWN, 
Principal. 


A BILL GOES TO CONGRESS 


titten by a sixth-grade class, Stephen C. 
bi Foster School, Compton, Calif. 


NARRATOR. Our class is going to try to show 
you how a bill becomes a law. We chose 2 
bills, 1 we consider a poor bill which may 
not get far. First, I would like to introduce 
Congresswoman Smith, a Member of the 
House of Representatives, who is talking to 
a fellow Congressman. 

PART I. CAPITOL BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MITH. I am going to introduce my 
sae war lea the House. This bill says that 
al children of the United States of America 
will go to school 12 months of the year. 

Mixe. Absolutely not. 

Miss SMITH. Why not? 

Mixer. Because that is ridiculous. 

Miss SmirH. Why, after-all, the children 

ore education. 
sa I don’t think so. My children are 
real smart but then they take after their 
father. 

Miss SMITH. I still think children should 
go to school 12 months so that they will be 
better prepared citizens. 

Mrxe. Why, that is outrageous. 
couldn't go on vacations or anything. 

Miss SMITH. Well, here we are at the 
Capitol Building. I intend to drop my bill 


We 
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into the hopper just as soon as I get to the 
House. - E 
NARRATOR. When Congresswoman Smith 
arrives at the House of Representatives; she 
drops her written bill into a box called a 
hopper. Soon a clerk takes it out and hands 
the bill to the Parliamentarian of the House. 
PARLIAMENTARIAN. Let’s see—here is a bill 
from Congresswoman Smith. I shall send 
this to the Education and Labor Committee. 
NARRATOR. The Smith bill H. R. 7236 is 
sent to the committee and after a brief dis- 
cussion a vote is taken. We will now hear 
the chairman of the committee speaking. 
First CHAIRMAN. Members of the commit- 
tee, we did not have to spend much time 
on this Smith bill, H. R. 7236, to know that 
it was unsound and impractical. The vote 
was 30 to 0 against the bill. I now declare 
Smith bill, H. R. 7236 dead. 


PART Il. THE SAME; THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


NARRATOR. Now we shall see what is going 
to happen to the Kelley bill, H. R. 7535, 
which is an actual bill before Congress at 
the present time. Mr. Kelley from Pennsyl- 
vania, will tell you about this bill. 

KELLEY. I have introduced a bill which 
will provide for the Federal Government to 
aid the States in school construction. I 
think we need more schools to educate our 
children. We need to help the States pro- 
vide money to build schools. I now place my 
bill in the hopper. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN. Here is the Kelley bill, 
H. R. 7535, which I shall send to the Rules 
Committee. 

KELLEY. I hope I get through Congress. 
First I must be approved by the committee, 
I hope they like me. 

NARRATOR. Right now this Kelley bill, H. R. 
7535, is really being studied in the Rules 
Committee and it is expected soon to come 
to a vote. We are going to show you how 
we hope it goes through Congress and be- 
comes a law. Now let’s go to our com- 
mittee chairman. 

SECOND CHAIRMAN. Kelley bill, we like you. 
We think you are what our country needs, 


- so that all children will have equal oppor- 


tunities for a good education. We have 
taken a vote and you were passed by a 
strong vote in your favor. Congratulations. 

KELLEY. Hurrah. Now to the House of 
Representatives. I'm sure my California 
friend, Congressman Doyle, will help me get 
through the House. Californians believe in 
education. . 

Narrator. Now the 435 Representatives 
(30 of which are from California) talk about 
Kelley. Some Members speak for him, some 
against him. Such talk is called a debate. 
No Member in the House is allowed to talk 
more than an hour. 

After the debate is over, a vote is taken. 
Let’s see what has happened to Kelley. 

Speaker RAYBURN. I represent the great 
State of Texas and I am Spéaker of the 
House. 

The Chief Clerk will now read the Kelley 
bill. 

(Chief Clerk reads the bill.) 

NARRATOR. Some time later. 


Speaker RAYBURN. After much discussion 
and debate, I wish to declare that the vote 
on the Kelley bill (H. R. 7535) passed by a 
wide margin. 

KELLEY. So far so good. Destination—the 
Senate. I’ve a long way to go, way over 
to the other wing of the Capitol Building 
where the Senate meets. Here’s where I 
meet Vice President Nixon, who is from 
Whittier, Calif. 


PART OI. THE SENATE 


NARRATOR. Kelley arrives at the Senate, 
which is composed of 96 Senators, 2 from 
each State. I now introduce Vice President . 
Richard Nixon, who is Chairman of the 
Senate. 
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Mr. Nrxon. Now this is a bill for education, 
so I shall direct this to the proper committee 
for study. 

Narrator. Kelley finds this very much like 
the House committee that he visited earlier. 
Now we shall hear from the chairman of the 
Senate committee. 

CHAIRMAN, After studying this bill and 
taking our vote, as chairman I can O. K. this 
one to go to the Senate for debate. 

KELLEY. Whoopee. Now I hope those Sen- 
ators like’ me. Seems like I’m doing O. K. 
I am going to expect the California Senators, 
Knowland and Kuchel, to give me a good 
boost. I was told that Senator Kuchel has 
visited in Compton, where they have such 
fine school buildings like that Stephen 
Foster School. 

NARRATOR, In the Senate poor Kelley was 
delayed for those Senators can really make 
long speeches to delay the voting. This they 
call filibustering. Now back to the Senate. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Nrxon. The Chair recognizes Senator 
Kuchel from California. 

Mr. Kucue.. There are almost a million 
youngsters not getting the kind of schooling 
they should. The reason is that they are 
overcrowded in schools and there is a short- 
age of classrooms. There are a large number 
of classrooms which ought to be replaced 
because they are oid and unsafe. I think we 
should pass the Kelley bill. 

Mr. KNowLanp. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nrxon. The Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. KNOwWLAND. At the rate the number of 
children is increasing conditions are going 
to get worse before they will get better. We 
should have built more schools in recent 
years than we have. I, too, approve of this 
Kelley: bill. 

Narrator. The main argument against the 
Kelley bill was that some members felt that 
States in the South which would not give 
the colored children the right to attend 
schools with white children should not re- 
ceive help from the Federal Government. 
However after a lengthy debate Kelley was 
put to a vote. Now we hear the result. 

Mr. Nrxon. I wish to announce that Kelley 
bill, H. R. 7535, has successfully passed the 
Senate. 

Narrator. The bill is enrolled, -which 
means printed on parchment paper. The 
Speaker of the House and the President of 
the Senate both sign Kelley. 

KELLEY. Boy, my luck is good. Now I have 
a new title. I-am called “an act of Con- 
gress.” I’m going to hike right over to the 
White House to see President Eisenhower. 
I think he will sign me. In his message to 
Congress he asked for $2 billion for schools. 


PART IV. AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


NarraTor. Kelley is on his way to the 
White House where he meets the President. 
If he is signed, he becomes a bill. Suppose 
the President does not sign him, then Kelley 
would have to go back on that long journey 
through both the House and the Senate and 
be passed by a two-thirds vote of the Mem- 
bers present. If that failed, then Kelley 
would be dead. Good luck, Kelley. 


Let’s see if you succeed. May I introduce 
the President of the United States. 


PRESIDENT. Good morning, Kelley. I’m 
real glad to see you. I won’t delay—where is 
my pen. (Signs.) How’s that? 


KELLEY. Thank you, Mr. President. Now, 
at last I am a law. 

PRESIDENT. Yes, you are. Congratulations, 

KELLEY (exits). Now that my long jour- 
ney is over, I wonder what happens to me 
now. I’m just a piece of paper, what will 
they do with me? 

Ray. I know. After the President signs 
the bill, the Secretary of State orders the 
new act published and the State Department 
preserves the original signed bill, 
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Opposition to the United States Member- 
ship in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following communication I have re- 
ceived from the executive vice president 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, enclosing a copy of a 
petition to Arthur S. Flemming, Director, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, wherein 
the Director is requested to investigate 
or reappraise what the petitioners con- 
sider to be the threat to national security 
presented by wool textile exports, within 
the meaning of section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1955. 


The operation of the trade agreements 
and of the GATT has not been helpful 
to the textile industry and permanent 
membership would, seriously jeopardize 
the future of the textile industry. 


The letter and petition follows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Woot MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, March 23, 1956. 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: We believe that 
imports of wool textiles are threatening to 
impair national security. Therefore, we 
have filed the enclosed petition with the Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
We hope that it will lead to Presidential ac- 
tion to curb imports, as provided by section 
7, Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955. 

Further, we point out to you that the 
rapid increase in imports and the threat to 
national security have resulted from the un- 
wise tariff reductions made by this country 
under the general agreement on tariffs and 
trade. 

In our view, the situation in the wool tex- 
tile industry and the threat to national se- 
curity are merely a sample of what will 
happen if the Congress, in effect, approves 
GATT by passing H. R. 5550 to permit United 
States membership in the organization for 
trade cooperation. H. R. 5550 does not, of 
course, deal with tariff rates per se but the 
whole aim of OTC-GATT is for lower and 
lower tariffs, particularly those of the United 
States. 

In the national interest, we respectfully 
request that you support our petition to 
ODM and urge that you oppose H. R. 5550. 

We would he pleased to answer any ques- 
tions you may have and supply further in- 
formation. 

Respectfully, 
EpWIN WILKINSON. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF WooL MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, March 14, 1956, 
Mr. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FLEMMING: Appreciating your 
heavy responsibilities, under section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955, to 
keep the President advised on imports threat- 
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ening to impair national security, this as- 
sociation feels impelled to advise you of its 
belief that imports of wool textiles into the 
United States “threaten to impair the na- 
tional security.” z 

We believe this because: 

1. Past experience in national emergencies. 
has established beyond reasonable doubt 
that an adequate wool textile industry is 
essential to national security. 

2. The wool textile industry has contracted 
severely since World War II to a point where 
there is grave doubt that it could meet mo- 
bilization requirements in a national emer- 
gency. 

3. Imports have contributed to the in- 
dustry’s contraction and now stand as an 
effective bar to any expansion of industry 
capacity and one of the most important pros- 
pective factors in determining whether or 
not there shall be even further contraction 
in the dangerously low capacity level. 

The association, by direction of its board 
of directors, petitions you to investigate or 
reappraise what we consider to be the threat 
to national security presented by wool tex- 
tile imports. We are convinced that inves- 
tigation or reappraisal by you will lead to 
action by the President “to adjust the im- 
ports to a level that will not threaten to 
impair the national security.” à 

A statement elaborating on the basis for 
our belief that imports of wool textiles are 
threatening to impair the national security 
is attachéd. 

The statistical data presented originates 
chiefly in the United States Bureau of the 
Census or other Government agencies and 
are set forth in greater detail on the specified 
pages of the 1954 Bulletin of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. Avail- 
able 1955 figures have been inserted. We 
stand ready to provide further information 
and to assist you in any other way possible. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HAROLD J; WALTER, 
President, 

EpWIN WILKINSON, 
Executive Vice President. 


Woo. TEXTILE IMPORTS AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


This statement discusses in detail the 
points made in our petition, together with 
other pertinent information., 


ESSENTIALITY OF WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND 
ITS PRODUCTS 


The industry’s essential products include 
woven wool apparel fabrics, the principal 
product, which are used in a wide variety Of 
uniforms and other military and civilian ap- 
parel. Other essential products include: 

(1) Blankets and blanketing are of par- 
ticular importance to our mobilization base 
in view of the vast numbers of both military 
personnel and civilians we are told would 
need emergency treatment in event of 8 
nuclear attack. During World War II ap- 
parel cloth mills were called upon to make 
and carpet mills converted to make blankets 
to meet abnormal military demands. 

(2) Woolen and worsted yarns are made 
for sale and, in the case of integrated plants, 
for their own use. The principal users of 
sales yarn are knit goods manufacturers, very 
few of which have spinning machinery- 
Mobilization requirements also call for & 
wide variety of wool knit items, such as socks, 
gloves, and underwear, requiring wool yarns. 

(3) Woven industrial cloths and woven 
and nonwoven (pressed) felts have military 
and industrial significance. Large amounts 
of felts are required by paper manufacturers- 

(4) An important byproduct of wool 
scouring is wool grease which in its refined 
state is known as lanolin. 

In World War II the industry supplied vast 
quantities of these products for our Armed 
Forces, for civilians (wool clothing never was 
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rationed), to the forces of our allies, and for 

_ civilian relief abroad. Large military re- 
quirements also were fulfilled during the 
Korean war. 

The heavy dependence of the military -on 
the industry during World War II is suc- 
cintly described in this excerpt from ‘“‘Quar- 
-termaster Purchases of Wool Cloths and 
Blankets for World War II, Textile Series, 
Report No. 1, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, February 6, 1946:” 

“The Army program on wool cloths and 
blankets at times during the war made the 
Quartermaster Corps practically the sole 
customer of the entire worsted branch of the 
industry, and, except for the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps, almost the only other customer of 
the woolen branch, to the extent it was 
capable of operating on blankets and heavier 
weight cloths.” 

In the World War II period, the industry 
delivered to the military services alone a vast 
quantity of cloth and blankets. Woven wool 
cloth deliveries exceeded 635 million linear 
yards. Deliveries of blankets amounted to 
nearly 79 million. (NAWM Bulletin, pp. 2- 
133, 2-136.) 

High military officials during and since 
World War II have stated that textiles, in- 
cluding those of wool, are as essential as 
guns, bombs, ships, and planes. In addi- 
tion, orders and statements of Government- 
agencies and officials, plus the declared pol- 
icy of Congress provide ample evidence of 
the continuing essentiality of the wool tex- 
tile industry to national security. 

Writing in the Daily News Record, New 
York, January 21, 1954, Brig. Gen. Ira K. 
Evans, Office of the Quartermaster General, 
said in part: 

“The military does, and will, look to the 
textile and related industries to find ways 

- Of protecting its soldiers in order that our 
Most advanced weapons, as well as the fa- 
Miliar ones, can be effectively brought to bear 
against an enemy under any possible climatic 
Conditions. 

“Operations in these extreme, unfamiliar 
environments mean that clothing and equip- 
Ment of increasing complexity and design 
must be under continual development.* * * 
The textile and related industries were en- 
listed in World War I, World War I, and 
during the recent Korean war to assist in de- 
Velopment of more effective military clothing 
and the need of continuing assistance by 
these industries cannot be over-empha- 

se © 

“Superiority of clothing and equipment 
used in Korea is a major tribute to the in- 
Benuity of these industries. Conditions 

to those which destroyed Napoleon's 

army during his retreat from Moscow and 
which, to a great extent, stalled Hitler's 
hordes before Moscow were not only survived 
by the troops in Korea with the lowest cold 
injury rate in history but, in addition, these 
PS were able to operate on many oc- 
Casions when the cold drove the encmy to 

“Shelter,” 

In connection with Hitler's failure in Rus- 
Bla, Gen. E. L. Corbin, then with the Office of 
the Quartermaster General, said in a speech 
during World War II: 

“A large part of the suffering of the Ger- 
Man (and Axis) armies in the current Rus- 

campaign results from * * * enforced 
of substitutes for wool. In addition 
e was a seriously inadequate supply of 
Clothing for the rigors of a winter campaign 
în European Russia. Both of these factors 
are as important to Hitler today as ammuni- 
tion. There is no doubt that Old Man Win- 
ter and the lack of wool in Germany are caus- 

g as many casualties in the German army 
as is powder and ammunition.” 

Recent positive indications of the essen- 

nature of the industry and its products 
Government agencies follow: 

Wool textile plants, many of which were 

*everely damaged in the New England floods 
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last August, were automatically recognized 
by you as necessary to our mobilization base 
in Defense Mobilization Order VII-—7, Supple- 
ment 1, August 25 1955. 3 

Loom fixers are on a Department of Labor 
list of 81 skilled occupations critical to de- 
fense production. The list was issued Feb- 
ruary 21 1956. 

Department of Agriculture Marketing Re- 
search report No. 89 states that wool grease 
is widely used industrially in some cases is 
indispensable and that the Armed Forces 
have been unable to find a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for it in certain important uses. 
~ Congress in the National Wool Act of 1954, 
which was proposed by the President, de- 
clared that wool is an essential and strategic 
commodity and as a measure of national 
security set a- yearly domestic production 
goal of 300 million pounds grease basis. 

We point out here, in the strongest pos- 
sible terms, that wool of itself is without 
security value unless this Nation possesses a 
plant adequate’ to manufacture it into prod- 
ucts required for mobilization. 


INDUSTRY CONTRACTION AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


The grave doubts that the industry now 
could meet mobilization needs extend to the 
military. In a speech in Chicago in the fall 
of 1955, Arthur V. Farr, chief, clothing and 
equipage section, Industrial Mobilization 
Office, Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
had this to say, as summarized by Daily News 
Record, New York: 

“Changes in civilian textile production 
and competition of low-priced imports are 
intensifying the Army QM Corps’ problems 
in preparing for adequate mobilization re- 
quirements in the textile-apparel. field. 
* è + Another problem arises from the many 
woolen and worsted mills which have moved 
or been liquidated.” 


To understand why these grave doubts 
exist it is necessary to review the industry’s 
history in the decade since World War II. 

In that period there has been a sharp re- 
duction in the size of the industry as re- 
spects both plants and wool manufacturing 
machinery. Production generally has been 
declining. Imports have been rising. Since 
1952 the industry has been suffering perhaps 
the severest depression in its history. 

The industry was comprised of more than 
800 establishments in more than 30 States, 
according to the 1947 census of manufactur- 
ers, but there have been many changes since 
then. Association records show that ap- 
proximately 200 wool textile plants have been 
liquidated or have otherwise gone out of 
business since January 1949. A few new 
plants have been built, but the fact remains 
that what were the largest units in the in- 
dustry, particularly in the worsted segment, 
are no longer in existence and they have not 
been replaced. 

The industry is geographically widespread. 
A rough estimate today would be that about 
55 percent of the industry's productive ca- 
pacity is in New England, with perhaps 20 
percent in the Southern States, 15 percent in 
the Middle Atlantic area, with 7 or 8 percent 
in the Midwest and 1 or 2 percent in the 
Far West. 

Reports of the 1954 census of manufactur- 
ers, which will provide up-to-date informa- 
tion about the industry, are expected to be- 
come available within the next few months. 

Wool manufacturing machinery in place 
bas declined sharply. Bureau of the Census 
figures show that woolen and worsted looms 
in place at the end of 1954 had dropped 28 
percent since 1946, from 37,369 to 26,878. 
Partial reports by the Bureau on looms in 
place at the end of 1955 indicate a further 
decline of 4,000 to 5,000 looms toward a total 
of about 23,000. (NAWM Bulletin, pp. 2-52.) 

This would indicate the industry now has 
only 60 percent of the loom capacity it had 
at the end of World War II. 
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In the same period, there has been a sharp 


‘reduction in the number of worsted and 


woolen spinning spindles. At the end of 
1946 worsted spinning spindles in place to- 
taled 1,917,000, according to the Bureau of 
the Census. Current figures are unavailable 
from the Bureau, but they are believed to 
have declined to about 1 million, a loss of 
48 percent. Woolen spinning spindles in the 
same period have dropped from 1,600,000 to 
about 900,000, a decline of about 44 percent. 
(NAWM Bulletin, pp. 2-54, 2-57.) 
Production of woven wool cloth reached an 
all-time high of 524 million linear yards in 
1946 as_a result of civilian demand created 
mainly by returning servicemen. Since then, 
however, the trend generally has been down. 
In 1954, for example, production of woven 
wool apparel fabrics was the lowest since 
1938, 256 million linear yards. During 1955, 
some recovery was made, with output réach- 
ing 295,510,000 linear yards, an increase of 
only 15 percentover 1954’s low level. (NAWM 
Bulletin, pp. 2-136.) This upward trend for 
woven cloth appears to be extending into 


- 1956 though yarn and blanket production 


continues to lag. Trade press reports indi- 
cate that garment manufacturers are com- 
plaining that there are too few mills to meet 
their cloth needs. With such a development 
during a period of moderately increased 
civilian demand, it is not difficult to forecast 
a severe shortage of capacity in event of a 
national emergency. 

As cloth production since 1946 has de- 
clined, so also has the output of blankets, 
industrial cloths, semimanufactures, such as 
yarns and tops, and byproducts such as wool 
grease. (NAWM Bulletin, pp. 2-104, 2-110, 
2-111, 2-112, 2-113, 2-130, 2-133.) 

CONCERN AS TO ADEQUACY NOT NEW 

E. D. Walen, of Pacific Mills, retiring as ` 
president of the association in May 1955, 
publicly warned that the mill liquidations 
in the industry “should command attention 
in the Nation's capital.” He said that our 
“national and international trade policies 
should be such, in the national interest, as 
to stimulate the growth and tone” of the 
industry. Mr. Walen added that while there 
have been replacements of machinery, and 
the new equipment is more efficient than the 
old, the contraction of the industry has 
been so great that it may be “assumed our 
overall capacity has been reduced.” 

As imports continued to rise and later 
Government statistics on the contraction 
of the industry became available, the execu- 
tive commmittee of this association last 
September became increasingly alarmed. 
The commmittee directed our secretary to 
advise the Quartermaster Association of our 
“concern as to the ability of the woolen 
and worsted mills of this country to meet 
mobilization requirements because of the 
heavy liquidation which has taken place in 
the industry * * * and which appears not 
yet to be at an end. By vote, the commit- 
tee instructed that this concern be con- 
veyed to you with the recommendation that 
the military services review their mobiliza- 
tion requirements.” 

Under date of October 7, 1955, the Quarter- 
master Association, which serves as a liason 
agency between the Government and Gov- 
ernment suppliers, replied that the “Phil- 
adelphia Quartermaster Depot is currently 
surveying the entire requirement and it is 
anticipated that the study will be com- 
pleted before the end of this year (1955) .” 

The findings of this survey have not been 
made known, but it is suggested that this 
survey and any others which may have been 
undertaken by a Government agency should 
be studied in connection with our petition. 

The doubts as to the industry's mobiliza- 
tion capabilities have continued to multi- 
ply, culminating in the decision of the 
directors that this association formally re- 
quest action by you under section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955. 
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IMPORTS AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Imports of wool manufactures and semi- 
manufactures generally have been increasing 
alarmingly since the end of World War II, 
This is particularly true, beginning in 1948, 
when United States duty reductions nego- 
tiated under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, went into effect. The im- 
ports have contributed to the decline of the 
industry in the last decade. They displace 
rather than supplement production in the 
American industry. 

The effect of imports spreads to all seg- 
ments of the industry. Imported fabrics, 
for example, reduce the market for weaving 
yarns, for wool tops, for commission scour- 
ing of wool. They are particularly damag- 
ing because of the contraction of the in- 
dustry and the severe depression which the 
industry has been combating since 1952. 

The industry here is one of small busi- 
nesses. According to the 1947 Census of 
Manufactures, 90 perecnt of-the mills em- 
ployed less than 500 persons and 75 percent 
employed less than 250. The loss of even a 
small order to a foreign firm may spell the 
difference between profit and loss to an in- 
dividual manufacturer, particularly because 
profits have been almost nonexistent. 

Imported wool textiles today stand as an 
effective bar to any expansion of industry 
capacity and are perhaps the most important 
factor in any decision by American wool 
manufacturers as to whether it is worth- 
while for them to maintain or expand their 
plants rather than contract them further or 
simply liquidate. 

Doubts as to the advisability of main- 
taing or expanding present facilities are 
easily understood when the trend of imports 
is examined, 

Imports of woven wool apparel fabrics 
soared to an all-time high during 1955. 
They totaled approximately 30 million square 
yards (20 million linear yards, 54-inch 
width). In 1952 cloth imports had reached 
a 30-year high. This record was surpassed 
in 1953. In 1954 imports declined, as did 
domestic cloth production, because of poor 
market conditions here, but the record- 
breaking influx was resumed in 1955. Indi- 
cations are that the rate is still rising. 

The United Kingdom in past years supplied 
about 75 percent of the fabric imported here 
but recently has been losing ground to 
Japan and Italy. The increase in imports 
from Japan has been sharp and is of par- 
ticular concern because of the extremely low 
wage levels there. 

Imports of Japanese cloth amounted to 
only 178,000 square yards in 1951 but jumped 
to about 2,262,000 square yards in 1955, an 
increase of 1,395 percent. In contrast to 
Japanese cloth seen here before World War 
II, goods being imported now are of improved 
quality. Because of our low tariffs and the 
low wages in Japan, Italy, the United King- 
dom, and elsewhere, imports are offered at 
prices American mills cannot hope to meet. 
(NAWM Bulletin, p., 2-183.) 

Wool yarn imports also are at higher levels 
than in the past and there are indications 
that shipments may rise considerably. In 
1955, imports of wool yarns were estimated 
at 1,990,000 pounds, compared with 390,000 
pounds in 1947 and 1,257,000 pounds in 1948. 
In the yarn field also, imports from Japan 
have soared, from zero in 1953 to about 700,- 
000. pounds in 1955. (NAWM Bulletin p. 
2-182.) . 

Moreover, wool yarns, wool grease, certain 
wool knit items, and wool clothing of woven 

cloth are on the United States bargaining 
- list for the current GATT tariff negotiations 
in Geneva. 

Producers of yarn and wool grease would 
be directly hit by further tariff reductions, 
Cloth and yarn manufacturers also would be 
affected by duty reductions on wool knit 
goods and wool clothing because increased 
imports of these products would decrease the 
market here for cloth and yarn. 
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Imports of blankets and other wool tex- 
tiles also are at higher levels than they have 
been and further increases appear to be in 


prospect. (NAWM Bulletin, pps. 2-175, 
2-182.) 
UNITED STATES DUTIES AT OR BELOW PERIL POINT 


NOW 


In view of the sharp reductions already 
made in United States tariffs on wool tex- 
tiles, it may be readily understood why Amer- 
ican manufacturers are reluctant to expand 
their plants. To the contrary, as previously 
emphasized, imports stand as a bar to such 
expansion, particularly an expansion which 
would reasonably insure the industry’s ade- 
quacy for national security. 

The American tariff on wool manufac- 
tures is in two parts, a specific rate to cover 
the wool content (the woolgrowers’ protec- 
tion) and an ad valorem rate which is sup- 
posed to, but does not, equalize the differ- 
ence in labor and other manufacturing costs 
in American and foreign mills. It is the 
ad valorem rate with which manufacturers 
are essentially concerned because of the vast 
wage gap between American and foreign 
mills. 


A few examples of the reductions made 
in American duties will suffice to show how 
mills here have been left at the mercy of 
their foreign competitors and why imports 
are a threat to security. 

The ad valorem rates on woven wool cloth 
in the 1930 Tariff Act were 50, 55, and 60 
percent, depending on the valuation. The 
rate now is a flat 25 percent, (NAWM Bul- 
letin, pp. 3-11.) 

For wool yarns, the ad valorem duties 
were 35, 45, and 50 percent. Now the duty 

*is 15 percent, also without regard for the 
valuation. Moreover, as we have pointed 
out, wool yarns are among the products on 
the United States bargaining list in the cur- 
rent tariff negotiations in Geneva and thus 
the duty may be cut below 15 percent. 
(NAWN Bulletin, pp. 3-10.) 

The ad valorem rate for wool tops was 20 
percent; today it is 61⁄4 percent. (NAWM 
Bulletin, pp. 3-9.) 

Originally, higher ad valorem rates were 
fixed for products with the highest valua- 
tions. This recognized that the labor con- 
tent of finer quality products was greater 
than in lower qualities, and that a higher 
duty was necessary if tariffs were to fulfill 
their equalizing function. This precept, 
however, was ignored when this country 
agreed to tariff concessions. 

The difficulties in competing with foreign 
producers lie in the high labor content in 
American wool textiles. In 1953, the last year 
for which figures are available, the industry 
paid some $462 million in wages and salaries 
in the manufacture of its product. This was 
equal to more than 70 percent of the total 
value added in manufacture. 

Either by increased duties or some other 
method, the disparity in labor costs must 
be equalized if the American wool textile 
industry is to become fully able to meet 
mobilization needs, 

The efficiency of American mills is not 
challenged. Such greater efficiency as may 
exist is not enough to offset the wage gap 
between American and British mills, to say 
nothing of Japanese mills. Textile machin- 
ery is virtually the same the world over and 
many of our foreign competitors have been 
reequipped, directly or indirectly, at the ex- 
pense of American taxpayers. 

The average, hourly straight-time earn- 
ings in the American wool textile industry 
for December 1955 were $1.53, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This figure 
does not include fringe benefits. 

By contrast, employees of British and 
French mills receive about 45 cents per hour, 
In Italy, the average is about 30 cents and 
in Japan it is only 14 cents an hour. 

American mills do not seek an unfair ad- 
vantage over their foreign competitors. 
They do, however, ask for adequate tariffs 
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or other methods of equalizing the wage gap 
so that they may compete on at least fairly 
even terms with foreign mills in the Amer- 
ican market. 

Except for imports, the factors which af- 
fect the wool textile industry are problems 
which mills individually expect to meet in 
our competitive American economy. , 

The one factor over which the mills in- 
dividually or collectively have no control is 
imports, that is, the trade and tariff policy 
of the United States. We believe that we 
have shown you that United States tariffs, 
at present perilously low levels, are not a 
hindrance to foreign mills. There is every 
reason to believe that imports will increase 
steadily as long as foreign mills provide the 
types and styles of wool textiles demanded 
in this country. 

These imports will further threaten to 
impair the national security. We reiterate 
our belief that an investigation or reap- 
praisal of this threat should -be made by 
you, leading to action by the President “to 
adjust the imports * * * to a level that will 
not threaten to impair the national secu- 
rity,” as provided by section 7, Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1955. 


Introduction of Legislation Amending the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr, Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced legislation amending the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to provide 
payment of certain minimum wages to 
crews of certain non-United States-flag 
vessels carrying federally financed or 
owned cargoes. 

Under the so-called Davis-Bacon pro- 
vision Congress has provided that on 
federally financed construction contrac- 
tors employing low-wage labor cannot 
undercut the prevailing wages and liv- 
ing conditions of American labor. When 
the operators of American ships have 
sought to undercut standard American 
wages in the shipping industry by regis- 
tering their vessels under foreign na- 
tionalities and employing foreign low- 
wage crews, it seemed that in some way 
it should be possible to protect the Amer- 
ican ship owner who paid standard 
wages against such competition, Ac- 
cordingly I have introduced H. R. 10226, 
which simply provides that if foreign 
ships are to carry government-owned 
cargoes than the wages and living condi- 
tions of the crews must be comparable to 
prevailing wages and living conditions 
on American-flag ships. Thus the Fed- 
eral Government would be removed as a 
party which discriminates: against the 
personnel on American-flag ships. 
American ship operators are fully capa- 
ble and qualified to hold their own in 
the shipping lanes of the world under 
reasonable competitive conditions. The 
American merchant marine does not ask 
nor does it expect anything more than 
competing on a fair and equitable basis. 

I urge the Members to consider the 
plight of the sailors and other personnel 
who have been driven to the beaches by 
low-wage foreign competition, The pur- 
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pose of this bill is to lend Federal en- 
couragement to the maintenance of a 
privately owned commercial United 
States merchant marine. 


H. R. 6376 Supported 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, once 
again and for the fourth time I am 
happy to have opportunity to call the 
attention of the House to a statement by 
Mrs. Marjorie Shearon, of the Shearon 
Legislative Service, in support of H. R. 
6376, the Alaska Mental Health Act. 
Writing in the Shearon Legislative Serv- 
ice bulletin for March 22, 1956, Mrs. 
Shearon had this to say: 


At the request of Senator James E. MUR- 

RAY, Democrat, of Montana, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the American Medical Association 
Undertook a study of H. R. 6376. 
. In a letter, dated March 20, 1956, and re- 
ceived by the Interior Committee on March 
21, Dr. George F. Lull, secretary and general 
Manager of the AMA, stated, in part: 

“With the reservations hereinafter dis- 
cussed, the American Medical Association 
Supports and recommends the enactment of 
H. R. 6376.” 

Dr. Lull pointed out that the AMA itself 
in 1948 had made the earliest of three recent 
studies of mental health in Alaska. They 

recommended “establishment of a cen- 
trally located hospital to provide for the 
needs of the Territory.” The AMA supports 
the bill insofar as it provides for adequate 
local facilities and “modernizes existing ar- 
c commitment procedures. 

Referring to the difficult medico-legal 
Problems in connection with commitment 
Procedures, the AMA says “* * * in our opin- 
jon, the procedures set forth in H. R. 6376 are 
On a par with the better procedures adopted 

the several States, and are superior to 
those presently followed in Alaska.” The 
not presuming to express an authori- 
tative opinion on the legal aspects of the 

ill, suggests the American bar might be 

ted. 


Pointing out the correct interpretation of 
®€ction 119 (c), the AMA suggests language 
Clarification because of widespread misun- 
' derstanding of the provision as it now 
Stands. Dr. Lull also suggested inclusion of 
Criminal penalties for willfully causing un- 
Warranted arrest of any individual. Those 
Were the only reservations of the AMA. 
They had thoroughly studied the bill before 
®@pproving it. 

ALASKANS ARE CITIZENS OF UNITED STATES— 

TERRITORY COVERS ONE-FIFTH THAT OF CON- 

TINENTAL UNITED STATES 


It has been clear for some time that there 
Would not have been such widespread alarm 
and agitation over H. R. 6376 if there had 

n a proper understanding of its provisions 
and a reasonable knowledge about Alaska. 
Since nearly every State now has self-ap- 
Pointed groups of citizens who are writing on 
antal health in general and on the Alaska 

ill in particular, wẹ may be pardoned for 
departing from our usual custom of not dis- 
cussing State and Territorial bills. 

We have received many critical statements 
to the effect that the United States doesn't 
Owe the Alaskans anything. “Let them take 
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care of themselves” is the burden of the 
argument. Many people do not even seem to 
know that Alaskans are citizens of the 
United States. They fought in two world 
wars; they fought in Korea. They pay Fed- 
eral income taxes. Their obligations to this 
Government are the same as are the obliga- 
tions of any other citizen of the United 
States. 

Alaskans are neglected, second-class citi- 
zens only because the Congress of the United 
States has failed to grant the statehood they 
seek, and because for 50 years the Congress 
has refused to let them legislate regarding 
mental illness and mental retardation in the 
Territory. 

Alaska is one-fifth the size of the conti- 
nental United States. Place a map of Alaska 
on a map of the continental United States. 
The Aleutian Islands would reach to the 
coast of California; the Alaskan Pacific 
Mountain region, a slender strip of main- 
land fringed by many islands and constitut- 
ing an extension of British Columbia, would 
touch our eastern shores in South Carolina. 
Alaska, superimposed on the continental 
United States, would thus stretch from coast 
to coast. The great Central Plateau of Alas- 
ka would blot out all of Minnesota and Iowa, 
most of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Kansas, 
more than half of Missouri, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, as well as portions of Okla- 
homa, Colorado, and North Dakota. It is an 
immense Territory of 375,290,000 acres (586,- 
400 square miles), 

In all this vast area there is a civilian pop- 
ulation of 168,000 (census figure for July 1, 
1955). On July 1, 1954, the total military and 
civilian population was 208,000. H. R. 6376 
had to be drafted realistically to take ac- 
count of the sparse population, limitations 
of transportation, and absence of mental 
health facilities and personnel. 


LARGEST ALASKAN CITY HAS 11,254 POPULATION; 
200,000 PEOPLE IN HALF MILLION SQUARE 
MILES 
The reasons for many of the provisions of 

H. R. 6376 will be clear if one understands a 

little about the geography of the Territory, 

the population distribution, and the prob- 
lems of transportation. Alaska’s largest city 
is Anchorage, with a population of 11,254 in 

1950. Cities of comparable size in the con- 

tinental United States are Elwood, Ind. 


(11,362); Douglas, Ariz. (9,442); Athens, 
Ohio (11,660); and Highland Park, Tex. 
(11,409). 


Youngstown, Ohio, with a 1950 population 
of 168,320, had about the same civilian pop- 
ulation as did Alaska. Syracuse, N. Y., in 
1950 had a population of 220,583, which was 
considerably in excess of the combined civil- 
ian and Armed Forces population of Alaska 
in 1954. 

The population of Alaska is so sparse that 
if it were uniformly spread over the entire 
surface of 375,290,000 acres, every man, wom- 
an, and child would have 1,804 acres in 
which to roam. There are 42 villages, cities, 
and districts in Alaska, Of this number, 13 
are villages with population of less than 500, 
10 villages and towns have populations of 
500 to 999. Of the 42 localities, 32 have a 
population of less than 2,500 persons. The 
1950 population of Fairbanks was 5,771; of 
Juneau, 5,596; of Ketchikan, 5,305; and of 
Nome, 1,876. 

Most of the municipalities hug the Pacific 
coast or cling frigidly to islands stretching 
toward Siberia, U.S. S. R., through the Bering 
Sea. Much of the intercommunication be- 
tween municipalities and fishing villages or 
lumber and mining camps is by means of 
coastwise boats and dogsled. Several of the 
larger airlines provide service from the States 
to Fairbanks and Juneau. Alaska Airlines 
has daily flights from Anchorage to the 
Yukon area and Kotzebue, north of the Arc- 
tic Circle. Once a week a plane flies from 
Anchorage to the Pribiloff Islands, center of 
the fur seal area, via the Aleutians. 
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Because of the mountainous terrain, the 
great forests, and other natural conditions, 
it is understandable that Alaska has only 
560.1 miles of railroads. The building of 
highways and other roads has been difficult, 
often impossible. During World War II, as a 
military necessity, the Alaska Highway was 
constructed as a joint project of the United 
States and Canada at a cost of $113,824,220, 
It is 1,523 miles long, running from Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia, to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, through the very” heart of the 
peninsula. 

UNITED STATES HAS HAD INTEREST IN ALASKA 
FOR A CENTURY—IS OF UTMOST MILITARY 
IMPORTANCE 
The United States has had an interest. in 

Alaska since 1855 when Russia, during the 

Crimean War, fearing the British might seize 

that country, tried to sell it to the United 

States. The deal did not go through until 

1867. At that time little thought was given 

to the wealth of the land itself. For some 

time it was neglected. On May 17, 1884, 

Congress provided for a district of Alaska and 

the organization of a government under a 

governor. The Secretary of the Interior was 

“specifically empowered to regulate the en- 

forcement, in the Territory, of United States 

laws relating to mining claims and to pro- 
vide for the education of children.” 

Under an act of May 7, 1906, Alaska was 


‘empowered to elect a Delegate to Congress, 


without voting power. Under the Organic 
Act of August 24, 1912, the incorporated 
Territory of Alaska was created, and a bi- 
cameral legislature was established to con- 
vene biennially. Since that time various 
additional powers have been given to the 
Governor and the Legislature of Alaska. But 
they are still bound by a 1905 act of Congress 
which specifically forbids them to amend the 
laws dealing with Alaskan mental-health 
problems. : 

Alaska, which almost touches Siberia, 
U. S. S. Ñ., is the protecting bastion of the 
United States along the Soviet frontier of 
eastern Asia. 

H. R. 6376 was proposed in, and passed, 
by the House for the purpose of righting 
these ancient wrongs. The bill further 
would aid the Alaskans in constructing 
needed facilities, and would authorize them 
to select 1 million acres of their own land 
to finance a mental-health program. 

The bill, far from being any kind of a plot, 
actually incorporates provisions that have 
been the law of the land in the continental 
United States for many decades. The gen- 
eral principles for apprehension, commit- 
ment, treatment, and release of the mentally 
ill have been accepted in the United States 
for well over a century. There have been 
recent improvements in State laws initiated 
by State Governors, lawyers, psychiatrists, 
and various national societies. The impetus 
for such statutory improvements was set in 
motion before anyone dreamed of the U. N. 
and WHO. 

If H. R. 6376 had been a mental-health bill 
applying to all United States citizens, as 
erroneously claimed by some, it would have 
been referred to House Interstate and Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committees, not 
to Interior Committees. 


FRENZIED GROUPS IN UNITED STATES CONJURE UP 
FANTASTIC COMMUNIST AND PAPIST PLOTS IN 
INNOCENT BILL 
Despite the known history of efforts to im- 

prove State mental health laws, witnesses 

have testified that mental health bills in gen- 
eral and H. R. 6376 in particular are part of 
an international “Marxist plot.” A retired 
brigadier general in California wrote to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on March 12 urging him to 

block the bill which he described as “a 

dastardly attempt to establish a concentra< 

tion camp in the Alaskan wastes * * è» 
Pointing to the language in the bill which 

defines its various objectives and ends with 
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the customary phrase, found in virtually all 
bills, “* * * and for other purposes,” this 
brigadier general spells out his idea of the 
“other purposes” as follows: “The bill estab- 
lishes a weapon of violence against our cit- 
izenry far more wicked than anything ever 
known in recorded history—far worse than 
the Siberian prison camps of the Czars or the 
Communists, or the violences of the Spanish 
Inquisition, for these destroyed the body, 
whereas this horror is designed to destroy 
the mind as well. ‘These are clearly the 
‘other purposes’ stated in the title of bill.” 

This same impassioned Californian con- 
tinued in his letter to the President: “The 
plot of wickedness revealed in this bill fairly 
reeks of the evil odor of the back forces of the 
Jesuits who dominate the Vatican, and, 
through affiliates in our Government, dom- 
inate our policies.” 

One witness saw in the bill a Jewish plot; 
others have seen, in their vivid imaginations, 
the machinations of U. N., WHO, and 
UNESCO. That there was no foundation of 
truth in their charges seems not to have 
bothered them. 

Many otherwise reasonable professional 
people especially physicians in certain parts 
of the country, have demanded that the 
Senate Interior Committee make specific 
changes in the bill. For instance, one phys- 
ician wanted to know why an Alaskan whe 
went insane couldn’t have his family phys- 
ician accompany him to the psychiatrists who 
were to examine him. We would point to 
the difficulties that would be encountered by 
‘the inhabitants of one of the many Alaskan 
villages with populations of less than 500 in 
finding a family physician let alone 3 psy- 
chiatrists, as an Indiana physician suggested 
should be specified in the bill. 

One witness objected to the definition of 
“State,” saying it indicated U. N. influence. 
tnd coe eee of bills and laws define 

6.” 


CONGRESS BELIEVES THAT CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 
OF H. R. 6376 BELONG IN THE CRIMINAL CODE 
OF UNITED STATES 


In the American Medical Association let- 
ter of March 20, Dr. Lull points to the desir- 
ability of including in the law some pro- 
vision for criminal action against persons 
who wilfully cause, or conspire with, or 
assist another to cause the unnwarranted 
hospitalization of any individual, or for the 
denial to any individual of any rights 
granted him under the provisions of the 
measure. We had intended to discuss this 
‘point in a previous issue, since opponents 
to the bill have made a great fuss about the 
fact that the House in passing the bill 
deleted the section providing criminal pen- 
alties for individuals maliciously conspiring 
eee in any of the activities specified 

e. - 


This question was thrashed out in the 
House hearings last year where it was 
pointed out that criminal procedures be- 
longed in the Criminal Code, not in a mental 
health bill. The Senate Interior Committee 
seems to be of the same mind and, we be- 
lieve, will omit such criminal action from 
the current bill, while, at the same time, 
amending the Criminal Code to provide the 
desired protection of citizens who are not 
mentally ill or of patients who are denied 
any of the rights guaranteed in the bill. 

Another thing about the bill that has 
disturbed many persons is the definition of 
the term “mentally ill individual.” Per- 
sons who are not Federal laweyrs or legis- 
lative analysts fail to realize that the general 
definition in section 101 (i) cannot be taken 
as the entire definition. It must be read in 
conjunction with such limiting sections as 
103 (a), 103 (b), 104, and 108. Thus, a 
mentally ill person cannot be apprehended, 
hospitalized, or committed unless he meets 
certain other specifications beyond the 
definition in section 101 (i), 
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We should like to point out that factual 
material has been available for months to 
those alarmists who have been disseminat- 
ing misinformation, scare sheets, and bul- 
letins designed to inflame the passions and 
fears of an astonishingly gullible public. 
Our mail during the past month has been 
loaded with warnings of dire “plots,” “con- 
gressional betrayal,” “treason,” “Siberia, 
U. S. A.,” “Alaskan concentration camps,” 
and other inflammatory broadsides without 
factual foundation. 

H. R. 6376 will be reported in 2 weeks. 
STATES ARE MODERNIZING THEIR MENTAL HEALTH 

LAWS ALONG LINES PROPOSED IN H. R, 6376, 

A SOUND BILL 

Pennsylvania was the first State to substi- 
tute the term “mental illness” for insanity. 
By 1949, when the Council of State Govern- 
ments made a survey, they found that half 
the States had dropped the term “insanity” 
from their statutes. 

In Connecticut, where the term “mentally 
ill” was substituted for “insane,” without 
definition, confusion ensued and the legis- 
lature had to include a precise definition in 
the statutes. Definitions vary from State 
to State. 

With respect ‘to the definition of mental 
illness in H. R. 6376, the model bill was not 
followed exactly inasmuch as the mentally 
retarded were included. This is not good 
practice, medically, and there might be some 
reason for removing mental retardation from 
the definition. However, it was included 
because only 22 Alaskan children had been 
identified as mentally retarded and Alaska 
is not presently able to set up a separate pro- 
gram. 

There has been a strong movement to do 
away with criminal terminology and pro- 
cedures in connection with. mental illness. 

It is not considered sOund practice to arrest 
a mentally ill person, to transport him in a 
patrol wagon, or to put him in jail. There 
is a growing feeling that jury trials are pain- 
ful to patient and family. 

“In Illinois, which used jury trials for 25 
years (and then abandoned them), it was 
found that more sane persons were declared 
insane by jury trials than were wrongfully 
committed under the earlier system, which 
had virtually no safeguard against ‘railroad- 
ing’.” 

It is not our intention to write a textbook 
on mental health. Those who seek informa- 
tion will find valuable source material in: 

1. The Mental Health Programs of the 
Forty-Eight States, The Council of. State 
Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, 
Til. 1950, 377 pages, $4. (Quoted material 
in this column was taken from that report.) 

2. State Action in Mental Health, 1955; 
same place of publication, $1.50. 

3. A Draft Act Governing Hospitalization 
of the Mentally Ill; revised September 1952. 
HEW Department, Public Health Service; 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 15 cents, 

Now that the AMA has approved the bill, 
we believe it will be passed without more ado. 
If you have previously Opposed H. R. 6376 
through lack of understanding, we trust you 
pee voice your approval of this needed legis- 

n. 


Universities and the Chemical Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
_ permission to extend my remarks, I am 


“glory. 
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pleased to enclose an address by Presi- 


dent J. Wayne Reitz, of the University of 
Florida, which was delivered before the 
National Agricultural Chemical Associa- 
tion in Hollywood, Fla., on March 14, 
1956. 

The University of Florida is located in 
my congressional district, and I am very 
proud of the excellent record of achieve- 
ment which belongs to this great uni- 
versity. I am equally proud of its presi- 
dent, and I hope all of the Members of 
the House can have an opportunity to 
read the excellent address by President 
Reitz, which follows: 

UNIVERSITIES AND THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

(By J. Wayne Reitz) 

Mr. Chairman, members of the association, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to discuss with you some of 
the problems which are faced daily by our 
universities and by industry. These are the 
basic problems related to the kind of grad- 
uates we produce and, therefore, the kind of 
technically trained employee whom you take 
on your staff. In a sense we are a supplier 
and you are a consumer. You judge us by 
our products. And so you sometimes wonder 
whether we are working at our problems the 
right way. Doubtless you recall the story of 
the man who said to his preacher that his 
problem was to find out whether he could get 
his shirt over his wings when he reached 
“No, sir,” said the preacher, “your 
problem is whether you can get your hat 
over your horns.” 

The most vital resource in American in- 
dustry today is its trained personnel; its 
leaders who give direction to vast enterprises; 
its inventive and imaginative minds which 
provide new opportunities new methods, and 
new products; its broad-minds which pro- 
provide new opportunities, new methods, and 
new products; its broad-gaged managers of 
unit activities in production, sales, and dis- 
tribution; and its highly skilled operating 
employees. At every level and in every de- 
partment there must be an almost startling 


‘kind of new know-how. 


Highly intricate and costly machines have 
altered our industrial processes. The mere 
application of muscle to things has nearly 


“disappeared. The machine, now controlled 


by minute electronic instruments, requires 
the supervision of a trained attendant. 
This specialist in turn must be directed by 
a person sensitive both to the production 


“needs and the human needs created by our 


new industrial society. 

These two areas—production needs and 
human needs—are your constant concern in 
industry. I need not, I am sure, elaborate 
upon your ceaseless search for better and 
diversified products and for better ways to 
market them. Nor need I do more than to 
recall to mind the energy expended to im- 
prove the working conditions and the tech- 
nical competence of industrial employees. 
Nor need I do more than mention the har- 
monious relationship which exists between @ 
corporation and its community or between a 
corporation and the purchasers of its prod- 
ucts. The highest quality of teamwork exists 
wherever industry is alert to production and 
human needs, . 

If industry were static in size or in person- 
nel, our common problem would not exist. 
But the laws of life are growth, development, 
improvement, and change. Industry calls 
insistently for more and better prepared per- 
sonnel to fulfill its obligations and to meet 
successfully every challenging opportunity 
for wider service. The solving of that prob- 


.lem is yours—and it is ours in the univer- 


sities. It is a common—a mutual—problem. 
There are, of course, two sides to the prob- 
lem. Industry must find for itself the com- 


_petently trained personnel which will fit har- 


moniously into the organization, so that its 
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ends shall be well served. The universities 
must prepare young people for candidacy for 
these positions, as well as for many other 
types of employment, in which they can look 
forward to a long, active, contented, and 
fruitful service. But the university has an- 
other important duty to its students. The 
university must think of these young people 
as citizens with responsibilities to their com- 
munity, their State, and their Nation. They 
must gain a perspective of their intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual powers. They must for- 
see the interrelatedness of their life work 
with the many other duties imposed upon 
them: they probably will hold membership 
in cultural institutions (like libraries, mu- 
seums, art galleries, and concert halls), in 
civic assOciations, in military and civil de- 
fense organizations, and in churches. -In 
taking this large view of its duty to its stu- 
dents, a university seeks to give industry— 
and society—potential leaders whose capacity 
for growth shall be unlimited. 

A very serious shortage of trained scientists 
and technologists has led to a clamor for 
short-cut programs of study in which stu- 
dents shall spend all their time at chemistry 
or at entomology or electronics. It is said 
that the minimum requirement for new tech- 
nical personnel in 1956 will be 60,000 gradu- 
ates. It appears that only 22,000 will be 
available. The deficit of 38,000 is staggering. 
The situation in agriculture, the field with 
which you are primarily concerned, is equally 
dismaying. The current demand is for 
15,000 graduates each year from our colleges 
of agriculture and home economics. Yet it is 
estimated that only 8,500 students will_re- 
ceive degrees in 1956. In simpler terms, there 
are two jobs waiting for every graduate. 

These statistics highlight our problems. 
How can the number of technically trained 
graduates be doubled? In response to this 
demand, what kinds of programs or curricula 
can the universities engage in? How can the 
universities best fulfill their obligations to 
the students and to society? 

From the standpoint of recruitment and 
encouraging young people to enter science 


training, the situation at the University of _. 


Florida is quite typical of most land grant 
and State universities. We find ourselves in 
a somewhat ironical dilemma. We are 
bursting at the seams with a heavier enroll- 
Ment now than facilities were designed to 
accommodate, and while I am proud to say 
that our loyal faculty has exerted full effort 
to cope with the situation, there is a limit 
to the number of students one instructor can 
Buide effectively through the process of 
learning. Our modern universities some- 
times have been criticized for educational 
regimentation and mass production of degree 
candidates, but the situation isn't that ex- 
treme. Nevertheless, it is true that after the 
size of his class reaches a certain point, the 
effectiveness of an instructor’s personal in- 
fluence diminishes. 

The dilemma I mentioned is brought on by 
the fact that these crowded conditions hardly 
warrant the universities encouraging higher 
enrollment; and yet, recognizing the needs 
of industry for more graduates, they are re- 
luctant to reduce their efforts in encouraging 
More young people to enter scientific pur- 
Suits, 

One thing seems obvious. The universi- 
ties, alone, can neither increase their own 
resources, nor can they provide the entire 
incentive for encouraging high-school youths 
to avail themselves of the opportunities of 
higher education. The universities can 
help, by doing all possible to assure efficient 
and economical operation, and, in the plan- 
ning of the curriculum, remain alert to the 
increasingly technical needs of industry. 
But if competently trained scientists are so 
essential to industry, industry itself must 
ie to assume its share of the responsi- 

ty. 

I would like to digress for a moment, here, 
and pay a special tribute to you folks in the 
Agricultural chemicals industry. It is well- 
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known that you have enthusiastically sup- 
ported our institutional activities in teach- 
ing, research, and extension. You have done 
this with grants, fellowships, and in many 
other ways, including assistance in obtain- 
ing legislative appropriations. This support 
for our efforts has been stimulating and 
inspirational. I make this statement whole- 
heartedly, because we are ever mindful of 
your significant contributions in so many 
areas. Continued interest, understanding, 
and cooperation are necessary if both edu- 
cation and industry are to achieve our 
mutual goal. 

Now, I should like to discuss briefly one 
segment of the educational process which 
apparently needs some clarification. It re- 
lates principally to the kinds of courses re- 
quired of our students in the professional 
fields, such as agriculture, chemistry, and 
engineering. We hear on occasion that our 
students are “required to take too many 
courses on subjects not related to the pro- 
fessional field of interest.” To put it 
another way, if a chap is studying to be an 
entomologist, for example, why should he 
be required to study history, philosophy, 
and English. What does an entomologist 
care about the thoughts of Plato or the 
works of Shakespeare? 

Well—I hope you people realize that we 
worry over this short of a problem. It is 
one of continuous concern to department 
heads, deans, presidents, and the various 
faculty committees concerned with such 
matters, 

There are several aspects of the problem. 
One relates to the student’s own ideas. If 
he wants to be an entomologist, he wants 
to study entomology and, sometimes, 
nothing else. If he wants to be a chemist, 
he wants to study chemistry. It is some- 
times difficult for him to understand why 
apparently unrelated courses are required 
in the curriculum, 

Another aspect is that largely through 
either hearsay evidence or misunderstand- 
ing, the public gets the impression that the 
situation is more extreme than the facts 
substantiate. It is true that we attempt 
as far as we can, within our limitation, to 
see that our graduates have been afforded 
an opportunity for a well-rounded educa- 
tion. We believe confidently that when our 
commercial organizations employ an ento- 
mologist:or a chemist, they want something 
more than just an entomologist or a chem- 
ist. Of course they expect technical compe- 
tence, but they also want people who have 
the background to adjust themselves to 
changing situations, to get along well with 
other people, and to be able to express them- 
selves effectively. Also they want young 
people who give promise of handling addi- 
tional and broader responsibilities as their 

rs develop. 

Pris is not a philosophy peculiar to the 
University of Florida. It is held to by prac- 
tically all institutions of higher learning. 
It has been expressed rather clearly and 
succinctly in a recent statement by the Com- 
mission on Graduate Education in the Agri- 
cultural Sciences, appointed by the Southern 
Regional Education Board. This Commis- 
sion at its recent organization meeting de- 
veloped a formal statement of the scope 
of its concern. After setting forth defini- 
tions of the various needs in specific scien- 
tific disciplines, the statement concluded 
with this sentence: “It is also recognized 
that full professional effectiveness requires 
proficiency in written and oral expression 
and the other fundamental skills of human 
relations, to the end that technical. knowl- 
edge can be translated into professional 
leadership.” This statement was com- 
pounded, not by an exclusive group of edu- 
cators, but by a representative group which 
includes State legislators, research adminis- 
trators, and industry representatives. 

The problem of meeting this require- 
ment, in the face of greatly increased de- 
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mands for more specialization, is a tough 
one. As our technological advancement 
progresses each year, there is more and more 
for a student to learn. 

Just imagine, for example, the content of 
the typical 1-year course in general chemistry 
as taught in most universities today, as com- 
pared with the content of a course of the 
same title and duration 25 years ago. Today 
we offer more courses in chemistry at the 
University of Florida than any 1 student 
could possibly take in a 4-year undergraduate 
curriculum. And yet if we did not afford 
these specialized courses, neither industry 
nor Government would get the kind of spe- 
cialists needed. Contrary to the thinking of 
some people, and in spite of the fact that 
someone has said that “changing a college 
curriculum is like moving a cemetery,” the 
progress has been encouraging. 

I would point out that, ordinarily, when 
you first see our products, they are college 
graduates—college men and women. When 
we first see them they are hardly more than 
high-school boys and girls. The transition is 
effected while they are under our guidance. 
These 4 years have a remarkable formative 
influence. Professional careers are molded. 
Great decisions are made. The image that 
each forms of himself throughout life. They 
came to us as hesitant youths; they join you 
as vigorous, determined, rather clearheaded, 
and ambitious young men and women. 

We are fully conscious of our tremendous 
responsibility, but it is not ours alone. Edu- 
cators alone do not set the course of their 
programs. These are influenced materially 
by the society around us. Public opinion, 
legislation, resources, and the using agencies 
of our graduates—all have a profound infiu- 
ence on them and on our educational pro- 
grams and policies. 

Right here in Florida developments are 
occurring which influence our program at the 
university. The State is growing rapidly in 
population, in agricultural development, and 
in the expansion of industry. This progress 
not only creates additional opportunities for 
our graduates, but also creates additional de- 
mand for them. It is significant to note the 
growth of the chemical industry itself in this 
State. According to recent information re- 
ceived from the Manufacturing Chemists As- 
sociation, Florida in 1955 completed, has un- 
der construction, or was definitely planning 
new construction of chemical installations 
totaling a value of over $93 million. While 
back only in 1953 we ranked 26th in the Na- 
tion in industrial chemistry, we now are well 
up the scale, and one could easily predict 
that a continuation of the present rate could 
project Florida into the top 10 of the Nation, 
We feel that we in higher education have 
made a significant contribution to this deyel- 
opment, 

May T say, in conclusion, that the Univer- 
sity of Florida can serve industry and all the 
people of this great State by maintaining an 
ever-improvng balanced program of funda- 
mental education, technological training, 
graduate study and research, and adult ex- 
tension work. Each of these areas is vitally 
important—not merely to some people but to 
all. Indeed, while we are training technically 
competent personnel for industry, we must 
likewise prepare others to understand and 
appreciate the services of industry and to uti- 
lize the products of industry. Even more 
important, we must provide, through re- 
search, better strains of crops and animals; 
we must reduce the incidence of diseases; 
we must guarantee the adequacy of our water 
supply; we must be alert to guide wise land 
utilization; we must direct inventive minds 
to the development of new processes and new 
products; and we must look constantly to the 
improvement of our social, moral, and spir-. 
itual life. The university is the focab point 
at which converge and radiate nearly all the 
lines of social and economic improvement. 
The scholars and research scientists. work 
quietly, without fanfare; yet year by year 
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through their dedicated labors the University 
of Florida serves to enrich the life of our 
State. 
More than ever before our universities en- 
a close and sympathetic working rela- 
tionship with American industry. We share 
common problems. We work together in 
harmony. I sincerely hope that this fine 
relationship will continue. 


Is Housing Aid To Leave Us Houseless? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
here is a letter I have received from a 
constituent of mine, Mr. W. E. Tinsley, 
of Austin, Tex., who holds the impor- 
tant position of executive director, Mu- 
nicipal Advisory Council of Texas, in 
which he includes an editorial which 
appeared in Texas Bond Reporter. 

Mr. Tinsley is very anxious that all 
the Members of the Houes have an op- 
portunity to consider the views which 
he so well expresses in his letter and 
also those contained in the editorial. 

In view of the importance of what 
Mr. Tinsley says, I include the letter 
and the editorial in the Recorp under 
the unanimous consent of my colleagues. 
In addition to this, I am taking the 
liberty of sending the letter and the edi- 
torial to the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency with the request that 
the views expressed therein be con- 
sidered when the hearings are held on 
the legislation discussed. 

The letter and the editorial are as 
follows: 

MUNICIPAL ADVISORY COUNCIL or TEXAS, 
Austin, March 23, 1956. 
In re S. 3158, proposed Housing Act of 1956; 
and H. R.-9537 and S. 3302, proposed 
housing amendments of 1956. 
Hon. Homer THORNBERRY, 
Member of Congress, 
House Cffice Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THORNBERRY: You may 
recall prior correspondence from us just 
prior to the time of the passage of S. 2126, 
housing amendments of 1955, durjng last 
year. This Council was bitterly opposed to 
certain provisions of that act, and since its 
passage it has been necessary for municipal 
bond dealer firms, who are members of this 
council, to sit idly by and observe the Fed- 
eral Government taking business which 
rightfully belongs to them out of their 
hands. Not only has this occurred, but our 
members feel strongly about the basic theory 
of Government loans to institutions at a 
rate of interest which is lower than the rate 
available to the Government itself, especially 
in view of the ability of the borrower to pay 
a reasonable rate of interest. Title III of S. 
2126, passed at the last session, would be 
rendered much less obnoxious by the passage 
of 8. 3302, which we understand is now in 
the Housing Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Title II of S. 2126 was also bitterly opposed 
by this Council. If you will recall, it placed 
in the hands of HHFA a fund of $100 million 
for loans to municipal subdivisions for basic 
public works when loans at a reasonable rate 
of interest were not otherwise available. 
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If there has been an occasion to apply the 
provisions of this act in Texas since its pas- 
sage, then we are unaware of it although it 
is our business and duty to keep constantly 
in touch with all public financing in this 
State. Now, S. 3158, which is also under- 
stood to be before the Housing Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, would increase the $100 million, 
authorized by S. 2126 of the first session, to 
$1 billion. I can assure you that there was 
no occasion whatever insofar as Texas 
was concerned for the original appropriation 
of. $100 million, and it is, therefore, impossi- 
ble for us to imagine how $1 billion can be 
justified except that it could be that a part 
of the long range program of the propon- 
ents of this measure might call for later leg- 
islation which would authorize the reduc- 
tion of the interest rate for this type of loan 
in order to encourage municipalities to avail 
themselves of it. 

We endorse the passage of S. 3302. Itisa 
step in the right direction. It would, under 
present conditions, result in increasing the 
rate of interest on college housing loans from 
the current level of 234 percent to 34 per- 
cent, and it might allow municipal securi- 
ties dealers to reenter the field of underwrit- 
ing college housing bonds from which they 
have. been driven by Government encroach- 
ment. Furthermore, it will not be met with 
opposition from college officials as will be 
evidenced from an examination of the com- 
mittee hearing before S. 2126 was passed, and 
at which time college officials themselves 
testified that the law was not needed. 

This Council opposes the passage of title 
IV, section 403 of S. 3158 on the grounds that 
that it is utterly uncalled for in view of the 
fact that the administrator of HHFA is 
unable to give away the $100 million already 
made available to him. How then is an 
additional $900 million justified? 

There is enclosed a copy of our current 
issue of Texas Bond Reporter, the first page 
of which carries an editorial to which we 
respectfully refer your attention. We re- 
quest that this letter and the editorial be 
entered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
referred to the Housing Subcommittee which 
now has these bills under consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. TINSLEY, 
Executive Director. 


[From the Texas Bond Reporter of 
March 26, 1956] 


Is HOUSING AID To LEAVE Us HOUSELESS? 


The Housing Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency was 
scheduled to begin hearings on March 20 
on various housing bills including S. 3158 and 
S. 3302. . 

The latter, it will be remembered, would 
amend the formula for establishing the rate 
on Government loans for college housing. 
Under present conditions the rate would be 
increased from 234 percent to 344 percent. 

See p. 629 of last week’s Texas Bond Re- 
porter.) 

Title IV, section 403, of S. 3158 would in- 
crease the amount available to HHFA for 
loans to municipalities from $100 million, as 
fixed by the Housing Act of 1955, to $1 bil- 
lion. (See p. 676 of February 27 Texas Bond 
Reporter.) 

The significance of April 15, which is ap- 
proaching, should not be necessary to add 
clarity to the thinking of those who might 
ponder on the financial wisdom of the Gov- 
ernment’s paying 314 percent on 40-year 
money 50 that it may be put out at 234 per- 
cent for 50 years. S. 3302 would raise the 
loan rate by three-eights percent which 
might be enough to allow private enterprise 
to encroach on “Government business” by 
underwriting at least the earlier maturities 
of college housing issues. 
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Does anyone know of a municipality in 
Texas which has been unable to sell bonds 
at a reasonable rate of interest to finance 
“basic public works” for which S. 3158 would 
provide $1 billion? Certainly not on the 
basis of experience in Texas is the increase 
in $900 million of Federal funds for this. pur- 
pose justified. 

It is doubtful that the Texas Senators and 
Congressmen will hear very much from their 
constituents on this subject unless it be 
from the segment of our business community 
which is most vitally affected: the municipal 
securities dealers. 


The Farmer in the Dell? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, J wish 
to have this article printed because it 
gives such a clear cut picture of what the 
farmers went through to earn their right 
to a livelihood. This letter was sent to 
me by the editor of the New York Mills 
Herald, of New York Mills, Minn. It is 
good to have reminders such as this lest 
we forget the farmer in our strive to put 
the America peoplė-on a high economic 
basis which can only be obtained through 
a stable farm program. 

The article follows: 

THE FARMER IN THE DELL? 


If all the words that have been written 
about the American farmer in recent. weeks, 
were put end-to-end, they would still be 
words. The farmer is unhappy, and that 
gives many politicians cause for sorrow be- 
cause they, the politicians, find themselves 
in a dilemma—they hear two voices, loud 
and insistent—one the voice of the farmer, 
the other, the voice of those who say they 
are speaking for the farmer. Just about 
everybody from Drew Pearson to John Doe, 
has said or is ready to say something about 
the farmer. ig 

Iam not a farmer, and I am not as familiar 
with farm problems as are those who make 
their living on the farm. That is why I 
would prefer to listen to the farmer and not 
to the “farm expert.” 

When I was a boy on a small farm in 
northeastern Minnesota, some 25 to 30 years 
ago, that area was growing. Old farms were 
in the process of being “opened up” to cul- 
tivation, by removing the remains of once 
proud forests—the big stumps, and the brush, 
so new fields could be plowed, and new 
pastures put into use. New farms appeared 
along the county and township roads, and 
the men and boys and often the womenfolk, 
too, worked, literally, some sunrise to sunset, 
making use of every daylight hour, in some 
kind of work, in rain or in shine. The fu- 
ture looked promising—our community was 
growing, and young people wanted to stay on 
the land. 

Today, when I drive through that area, 
I find vacant farms, the fields ugly with 
uncut hay, weeds standing tall in the yard, 
and around the buildings. .Where dairy cat- 
tle once grazed, brush creeps farther and 
farther into the clearing year after year, and 
empty, lightless windows stare out at the 
road like the eyes of the dead. i 

This is not an exaggeration, anyone who 
doubts my veracity, is invited to go along 
with me to see for kimself. 
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These were family farms, not big ones, 
just 80 to 140 or 180 acres each. But now 
they stand alone like ghosts from the past. 

Something happened out there. I am not 
an expert, so I cannot tell you exactly what 
happened. 

This much I know: Farmers moved away 
because they could not make a living on & 
small farm. Young people did not want to 
stay on the land. Those who owned 180 acres 
and even less, bought their neighbors’ farms 
because in order to make a living from the 
soil, they had to have more of it. The farms 
that were not adjacent to big farms, were not 
purchased by neighbors, so they are vacant. 
Farms that looked prosperous 25 years ago, 
completely disappeared, so when you pass 
them now, you see only a weedy meadow, and 
not a trace of buildings that were con- 
structed with such high hopes slightly more 
than a decade ago. Small township roads 
that used to lead to the home of the famous 
farmer in the dell, are mere paths now, used 
only by hunters in the fall. More and more 
descriptions appear on the delinquent tax 
list, and township and county aid roads get 
worse year after year because there are no 
funds for repairs. After unusually heavy 
rains last summer, mile after mile of county 
aid road lay under water for weeks because 
ditches are blocked, and cannot carry away 
the water. Culverts are blocked, and the 
brush grows ever taller on the right-of-way. 
The area looks deserted. 

What happened there appears to be hap- 
Pening again even in this area of big farms. 
Many family farms are being bought by 
neighbors, because they are too small to give 
a livelihood to their owners. More and more 
young people look to the cities for their fu- 
ture because farming has become hazardous 
because of rising costs and falling prices. 

That much I know. But since I am not an 
expert, I-cannot tell you exactly what should 
Or what can be done about it. It would seem 
that these people would stay on their farms, 
if they could still make a living on the farm. 

When farms are vacant, small towns suf- 
fer, too, That is evident in the area where I 
grew up. You find many vacant business 
buildings in villages that are now surrounded 
by a half-alive farming community. That 
much I can see for myself. 

Perhaps it is a trend of the times, a trend 
to bigger farming because small farming does 
hot pay. Be that as it may, to me it is still 
a cause for sadness because an American in- 
Stitution, the family farm, is fast disappear- 
ing from the rural scene. 

I will let the experts and the politicians tell 
Me whether this is good or bad, and while 
they are explaining, perhaps they will also 
tell us what can be done to keep the small 
towns alive, when the farmers’ dollars no 
longer come to town to give a livelihood to 
the village merchants and their help. 


First Plane of Long-Range Fleet Due for 
Pan American Drops In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr, KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of March 22 carried a very 
interesting article by George Horne con- 

the delivery of the first plane 
Of Pan American Airways’ new fleet of 
-range Douglas DC-—7C transports. 

It is ironic that this article should ap- 

Pear at a time when Pan American is 
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seeking the right to put these aircraft 

into economical and reasonable opera- 

tion. 

These planes, Mr. Speaker, were 
ordered by Pan American several years 
ago in anticipation of flying the great 
circle route nonstop from the west 
coast to Toyko. As a matter of fact, 
Pan American asked the Douglas engi- 
neers in 1939 to begin drawing a big air- 
plane with a 5,000-mile range in the be- 
lief that it would have complete freedom 
to fly nonstop to the Orient over the 
great circle route which Pan American 
had surveyed in the early 1930’s. 

Since then a Series of remarkable 
events has taken place, which at the 
present time, prohibits Pan American 
from flying that route and forces it to 
be content with an island-hopping run 
to Tokyo, 1,100 miles more distance than 
the shorter operation over Alaska, 

The Civil Aeronautics Board now has 
before it the question of whether true 
competition shall exist on the northern 
Pacific run or whether a single carrier 
will have what amounts to a monopoly. 
of business over this direct route. North- 
west Airlines is now supposedly operat- 
ing without benefit of Federal subsidy. 
The fact that Northwest gets virtually 
all military mail destined for Tokyo and 
beyond because of the Government’s in- 
sistance that military mail travel over 
the shortest route certainly has been a 
substantial contributor to the nonsub- 
sidy status of Northwest. It seems rea- 
sonable that Pan American, which in- 
cludes in its Pacific operations the 
national interest route to Australia and 
New Zealand, should have an equal op- 
portunity to relieve the United States 
taxpayers of the necessity of continuing 
Pan American’s subsidy in the Pacific. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and 
extend my remarks, I include Mr. George 
Horne’s New York Times article: 

FIRST PLANE OF LONG-RANGE FLEET DUE FOR 
Pan AMERICAN DROPS IN—DOUGLAS LINER 
BUILT FOR ‘NONSTOP FLIGHTS ACROSS PACIFIC 
Visirs CITY BRIEFLY ON TRANSCONTINENTAL 
TEST TRIP 

(By George Horne) 

The first plane of Pan American World 
Airways’ new fleet of long-range Douglas 
transports dropped gently into the slush of 
an Idlewild runway yesterday. 

The new 5,000-mile DC-7C was calling at 
New York International Airport briefly, on 
a transcontinental test and certification 
flight. Around noon, she took off again for 
Washington, beginning the circuitous jour- 
ney back to the Pacific coast. 

Pan American considers the new Clipper 
Black Hawk one of the most important air- 
planes in the line’s long history as a world 
carrier, 

In range, it has about 1,000 miles on any 
commercial transport now flying. It will be 
the first plane capable of nonstop trans- 
Pacific flight and the first that can guar- 
antee nonstop flight to Europe 100 percent 
of the time. It represents one of the last 
major developments in piston-powered 
planes, for both Douglas and Pan American 
are already deep into the exciting world of 
jets. 

1939 PLEA ANSWERED 

Pan American asked Douglas engineers in 
1939 to begin drawing a big airplane with 
a 5,000-mile range, and the DC-7C now on 
its test flights is the answer to a 17-year-old 
provisional order, The air company has 
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contracted for 33 of the planes at a cost of 
$88 million. 

The new Clipper was designed for the 
Pacific but will enter trans-Atlantic service 
first, in June. On August 7 the new car- 
riers will start replacing Pan American’s 
Boeings on the Pacific route to Tokyo. 

Pan American has been pressing the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for the right to fly the 
great circle route to the Orient, and the 
DC-7C is the key to the application for this 
route. The line is now required to fly to 
Tokyo through the mid-Pacific. The island- 
hopping route adds 1,100 miles to the trip 
from west coast ports. 

“The new plane will bring about a techni- 
cal revolution in trans-Pacific aviation and 
will make our present route restrictions ob- 
solete,” a spokesman for the company said 
yesterday. 

PRESIDENT REOPENED CASE 


Some years ago the CAB denied Pan Ameri- 
can’s request, but the case has recently been 
reopened by President Eisenhower, who asked 
the Federal air agency to give him new rec- 
ommendations recognizing recent develop- 
ments in air transport. 

On Monday Pan American filed a heavy 
volume of exhibits with the Board, depicting 
changes in Pacific airline business in recent 
years. Pacific volume has increased from 
26,700 passengers in 1952 to 51,800 in 1955, 
The current year’s carryings are estimated 
at 70,000. 

Last year both Pan American and its Amer- 
ican-flag competitor, Northwest Orient Air- 
lines, which flies the shorter northern route, 
operated without Federal subsidy. North- 
west, incidentally, also plans to put 5,000- 
mile aircraft in the Pacific trade. 

The new Clipper that called at New York 
yesterday has a wingspread of 127 feet 10 
inches, some 10 feet wider than its Douglas 
predecessors, The big wings give the plane 
a tank capacity of 7,860 gallons, the secret of 
the longer range. 

Passenger comfort will be enhanced as a 
byproduct of the wider wingspread, for the 
inboard engines will each be 5 feet farther 
away from the passenger, and the interior 
of the plane will be quieter. 


Democratic Women’s Role in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. Epona F. KELLY, at the Democratic 
Women’s eastern regional conference 
in Atlantic City: ; 

I consider it a privilege to address the 
Democratic Women’s Eastern Regional Con- 
ference here in Atlantic City. I am glad for 
all of us that we are meeting in such a beau- 
tiful place because I like to think that 
women not only appreciate beauty in their 
surroundings but also work hard to bring it 
about. 

Women, as a whole, are new in the field of 
government. It was many years before they 
were recognized in the political orbit. Ac- 
tually, we were always there. (This state- 
ment might not be acceptable to those 
women whose efforts led the fight for actual 
political participation, and who pioneered 
in the political field as career women.) But 
no one can deny that every successful man 
in public life had, as his inspiration and 
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partner, a politically minded woman with 
commonsense. 

Now, life calls to all women in proportion 
to their own stations, to exert their influence 
in this confusion-torn world. Far be it 
from me to suggest in doing this that you 
neglect your home—the most precious pillar 
and foundation of society. However, there 
is always that spare time which each of us 
can use for the benefit of the community. 
This contribution to society will be, in turn, 
statewide and nationwide. We are parthers 
with men in the home. Now, we must be- 
come partners in politics for the sake of the 
community, and ultimately, for the free 
world. This we must do for the achievement 
of our common goal—a better world—a 
world where peace is a reality and not a word 
tossed about without any basis in mutual 
concord which is its true meaning. This 
must be our contribution to society. 

A common interest has brought us to this 
conference. We are Democrats, and, as such, 
are proud of our membership in that party 
because we believe in the principles to which 
it is pledged. We have faith in our leaders. 
We want to protect the laws of our Republic 
as instituted by our Founding Fathers. They 
established on this continent, this Nation 
dedicated to the recognition of the dignity 
of the human being, and respect for his civil, 
his social, and his spiritual rights. The Dem- 
ocratic Party is protecting these rights and 
liberties. The Democratic Party always will 
protect these rights and liberties. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States, I view every 
act of legislation in the light of its contribu- 
tion to the goal of world peace. World events 
may be described as forming a pattern. Let 
Us unravel the pattern and find the threads 
that make the design. These threads are 
symbolic of our national and international 
policies. But, destroying our pattern with 
ugly, discordant notes, are the prominent 
red threads which represent the intertwining 
stronghold that Russia has upon the world 
body politic. No longer is Russia a threat on 
the horizon. For all her mouthings of peace 
talk, she is an actual force which endangers 
all of us—not one race or color—but all of 
us who believe in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. Russia alone under 
the Soviet regime represents godless, mate- 
rialistic man. The leaders of the Kremlin 
have seized power and have enslaved nations 
and peoples. They rule and liquidate with 
no regard for moral justice. 

When world events forced upon the world 
the knowledge that the Soviet Union is the 
implacable enemy of all that the free world 
stands for, the Democratic Party, under the 
courageous leadership of President Harry S. 
Truman, created a bipartisan foreign policy, 
put the Marshall plan into effect, built up 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
foiled the Berlin blockade, and met the Ko- 
rean invasion with instant action—with the 
full knowledge that, and I quote from Mr. 
Truman’s memoirs, “if this were allowed to 
go unchallenged it would mean a third world 
war.” 

What Mr. Truman’s place will be in the 
long perspective of history, we do not know, 
but all of us who watched the “man of deci- 
sion” discharge one overwhelming responsi- 
bility after another, were impressed and in- 
epired to follow his leadership. President 
Truman called upon experts in every field 
regardless of party affiliations, but he always 
made the final decision himself, for under 
the Constitution of the United States, that 
was his responsibility. What is most impor- 
tant to recall, he faced the world unflinch- 
ingly, giving intensive study to its problems 
and shouldering the heavy burden of his 
high office with the dedication of the great 
American we know him to be. Thus he bore 
the brunt of the responsibility along with 
the criticism of his policics attendant upon 
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his elected office, the Presidency of the 
United States. 

And this is exactly what I had expected 
President Eisenhower would do when he 
assumed Office in 1953, and it is what I hope 
he will do now in the remaining months of 
his term; namely, to bear the responsibility 
of the issues of his administration both at 
home and abroad. I strongly resent such 
statements as were made in an article in the 
New York Times of Sunday, March 4, written 
by William S. White, and entitled “Congress 
Tightens Party Lines.” This is a quotation 
from the article: “The majority Democrats 
are now on equally clear notice that, barring 
some unforeseen domestic, economic, or for- 
eign crisis, the principal Democratic issue for 
1956 will be not the congressional story but 
the health of President Eisenhower.” 

Naturally, the President’s health will be 
discussed. But I say the discussion will 
emanate from the White House where it al- 
ways did. I say further, that those who are 
putting words into the mouths of Democrats 
are doing so to confuse the issues or at least 
to evade a discussion of the important meas- 
ures of legislation. The true issue is not 
the President’s physical condition. It is the 
more vital issue of the powers of the Presi- 
dency that will be delegated to subordinates. 
Are matters of great domestic import or those 
of worldwide concern to be held in abeyance 
while we fight it out on the home front over 
a matter that has been decided once and for 
all by the one most concerned? 

Much time has been lost in the past 6 frus- 
trating months. United States policies both 
in the domestic field and in the foreign field 
field have been dormant—dormant during a 
period of unrivaled crises. For that reason 
I am glad that the big decision has been 
made and I am thankful that the President 
has recovered. I hope President Eisenhower 
will exert leadership and face these unfor- 
tunate realities, that he will guide positive 
legislation through Congress to meet these 
grave matters. 

You may ask what has ushered in these 
critical days in a world which is supposedly 
at peace. Why is America foundering in her 
role of leader of the free world? My answer 
is the erroneous leadership of the Republican 
Party. But before I continue my answer, let 
me review very, very briefly, some facts of 
political history. 

In 1952, Dwight Eisenhower, as the stand- 
ard bearer of the Republican Party, was 
elected President of the United States. 

The Democratic Party, rejected by the 
American people, was labeled by members of 
the Republican Party, with names of vile 
derivation, and was charged by the Republi- 
edns with lack of administration, with com- 
munistic leanings, and with lack of policy 
including the lack of a dynamic foreign 
policy. Four years have elapsed and the Re- 
publican Party must defend its administra- 
tion under the leadership of President Eisen- 
hower. 

This is a political year in the United 
States. I realize that discussion of many 
problems is “touchy.” I realize that many 
want issues removed from political discussion 
lest we Americans be misunderstood abroad. 
I ask you why is it that the Democrats are 
requested to do this? Why did not President 
Eisenhower as the leader of the Republican 
administration admit in 1953, on television, 
on radio, and in the press after 1 year spent 
in investigation of every phase of Democratic 
administration that— 


1. The Democratic Party had a good for- 
eign policy based on collective security which 
the Republican administration would at- 
tempt to continue but with a New Look? 

2. That they would not abrogate the Yalta 
agreements after the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee had weeks of hearings? 

3. That the huge unexpended balances 
with which they were saddled were worthy 
and necessary appropriations for worthy ob- 
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jectives; that they found dire need for these 
“overhang” authorizations. As an aside, it 
is only natural that some of these had to be 
revised and renegotiated. Advances in sci- 
ence alone demanded this. 

4. That the budget was difficult to balance 
due to high security costs of long lead items 
against Communist aggression and subver- 
sion. The Republicans soft pedal the fact 
that they have increased the national debt 
annually. 

5. That they found little waste in admin- 
istrative cost of the Federal Government? 

6. Why do they not admit when they are 
wrong? - Social security was originally con- 
demned as socialistic. Now, it is not social- 
istic since the Republicans claim it is their 
program. 5 

We Democrats are willing to agree on cru- 
cial issues. On the other hand, the Republi- 
cans distort the truth concerning Demo- 
cratic Party policies-and then ask us to re- 
move them from discussion. I want a com- 
plete discussion of the issues and I am sure 
the Democratic candidate will give it to us. 

Thus I say that through erroneous leader- 
ship we find the United States in one of the 
most critical periods of its history. We en- 
tered the year 1955 with a comparative van- 
tage of strength which existed up to the time 
President Eisenhower represented the United 
States at the Geneva summit meeting. I do 
not mean that we should never negotiate 
with the leaders of the Kremlin. We should 
have hope, but we should warn the American 
people and the peoples of the free world 
against false optimism. 

The Geneva Conferences (both the summit 
meeting and the Foreign Ministers’ meet- 
ing) were failures. They were more than 
failures, because they opened wide the door 
for the unprecedented success of Soviet en- 
croachment. 

As the chairman of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee’s study mission to Europe I 
spent 2 months overseas last fall, and I 
stopped in at the Geneva Conference. I was 
convinced when I left Geneva that nothing 
would be accomplished at the meeting. This 
was confirmed by the conviction on the part 
of the European government leaders which 
was stated in my study mission report: 

“While all of the foreign officials talked to 
were sufficiently restrained as to avoid direct 
statements to this effect, there were frequent 
implications that statements of United 
States leaders last summer had been too op- 
timistic and that the opinion of their own 
people toward Russia tended to be in- 
fluenced.” 

A further quotation from this report 
tells us: 

“Allied unity, the NATO alliance, and the 
pacts in Europe have been weakened to such 
a degree by the Geneva atmosphere that bold, 
new, dynamic programs must be devised on a 
crash basis to overcome the gains made by 
the Soviet during this period. The U. S. S. R., 
encouraged by the acceptance of their smiles, 
of their new approach, and their new look, 
again abrogated the trust of the free world, 
and in this environment established a foot- 
hold in the Middle East to further obstruct 
and divide the free world by igniting histori- 
cal issues which were at the stage when solu- 
tion was in sight.” 

The position of the West has deteriorated 
in the strategic Middle East. The adminis- 
tration must adopt and follow policies for 
coping with the increasingly dangerous 
Arab-Israeli conflict, resurgent Arab nation- 
alism, and Moscow’s intrusion into the area. 
Unfortunately, the truth of these statements 
has been brought home to all of us in the. 
developments of recent weeks and more re- 
cent days. 

In the Far East we do not find peace. 
What do we find? What is the status? Hos- 
tilities in Korea ceased in July 1953 under 
an armistice agreement between the U. N. 
command and the communistic commander 
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of North Korea and the so-called Chinese 
Peoples Volunteers. No final peace settle- 
ment has been achieved, and the country 
is still divided. The negotiators returned. 
The status is a stalemate. 

I am revealing no secret when I tell you 
that during this period there had been & 
vast buildup of Red forces and war poten- 
tial in North Korea and on the China coast 
facing Formosa to which we have committed 
United States defense. We find uncertainty 
over defense of Quemoy and Matsu. We find 
that during the so-called truce, little Viet- 
nam, a most anti-Communist country, was 
partitioned and 11 million people, mostly 
Roman Catholic, were placed behind the Iron 
Curtain. Had it not been for the quick 
action of a few members of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, of which I was one, 
the whole nation would have been swallowed 
into the Soviet maelstrom. 

Threat of Red Chinese aggression, with 
strengthened, reorganized forces in Asia ex- 
ists, and subversion is rampant. Neutralism 
is spreading in the area because of the un- 
certainty of the type and the amount of 
help which the West will give. This rise in 
neutralism can be directly attributed to the 
spell cast by the Geneva atmosphere. 

This breathing spell has been just the right 
atmosphere to permit the spread of Commu- 
nist influence and to strengthen its program 
of infiltration. The Communist strength 
Was aided when the Republican administra- 
tion agreed to the removal and to changes 
in the restrictions on exports of strategic 
materials under the Mutual Security Control 
Act (the Battle Act). Thus, Russia has 
secured materials in short supply which in- 
creases her war potential. In his press con- 
ference on March 7, President Eisenhower 
defended United States participation in a 
1954 agreement that resulted in this broader 
East-West trade agreement. 

In line with this policy, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, in an exclusive interview 
with Marguerite Higgins, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, on January 29, 1956, stated 
he wants Congress to permit the sale of our 
agricultural surpluses to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. It was my amendment that placed 
the words “friendly nations” in Public Law 
480. If these countries need our surpluses, 
let us be realistic. Give them to them on 
the condition that we distribute them. 

We on the Foreign Affairs Committee await 
the recommendations of the President's for- 
eign-aid program. It is up to him to recom- 
mend its size, scope, and destination. 

We now hear little of the huge unexpended 
balance left over by the previous administra- 
tion. Now that it has been expended, we 
hear we will have at least a $1 billion 
increased recommendation. 

On the homefront many important proj- 
ects are in need of direction—civil rights, 
housing, education, health, highway con- 
struction, broadening of social security, and 
farm legislation. Other programs need vast 
revision—the Reserve program, defense plans, 
and the ever-present treaty-power question 
being challenged along with the Status of 
Forces Agreement. 

All of these and many more Congress must 
act on and the President must demand legis- 
lation before the 84th Congress adjourns. 

We have a challenge of worldwide import 
to meet. Let us as Democrats carry on and 
Continue our record for all the people. Let 
Us ask the communication services to bring 
to the American people both sides of all 
issues, 


I should like to make a strong personal 
appeal to you Democratic women to do all 

your power to elect a Democratic President 
and a Democratic Congress. You have a 
Stake in the future of America and, beyond 
that, in the future of the free world. 
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The Politician as Physician 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 2, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the good fortune to read a book en- 
titled “Behold the Glory,” by Chad 
Walsh. Among the many chapters which 
made an indelible impression upon my 
memory was one entitled “The Politician 
as Physician.’ The chapter succinctly 
and vividly reveals the politician as phy- 
sician of the body politic. He is por- 
trayed as an individual through whom 
the Heavenly Father develops his om- 
niscient plan, a plan which ever evolves 
toward the ultimate destination of man— 
the city of God. I have requested and re- 
ceived permission from Harper & Bros., 
New York, publishers of the book to re- 
print this chapter, and I commend it to 
the attention of my fellow Members of 
the House and also to the men and wom- 
en everywhere upon whose shoulders rest 
the responsibilities and the high honor 
of public office. 

THE POLITICIAN AS PHYSICIAN 

This is as good a place as any to look again 
at the voyage of exploration in which we are 
engaged, and to be quite clear about its 

se. 
Pp we. began with the private moments of 
double sight, when a door briefly opens. In 
all those moments we sensed the presence of 
God, as the unvarying part of the moment; 
and what we fleetingly saw we saw His light. 

The present voyage is to various land- 
scapes, human and not. In looking at them, 
in thinking about them, we do not expect 
any door to open at our command—the 
moments of opening are deeds of grace, and 
these cannot be commanded. But it seems 
reasonable to assume that if at all times 
we remember the moments of special vision, 
we shall detect something akin to them— 
though less vivid and compelling by one 
degree—in every scene and experience. In 
a word, we are hoping to find, if not God, at 
least His footprints. 

We know that God is a rover. The Father 
is every carrying on the work of creation, 
large scale and small; and He is also in 
constant search of lost sheep and prodigal 
sons. His only-begotton Son is filled with 
the same restless love; it gives Him no peace 
until all creatures are in His peace. The 
Holy Spirit eddies like the untrammeled 
wind to make ali things holy. 

Therefore the particular-places we visit 
during the voyage of exploration do not 
greatly matter; if we find God’s footprints 
in one, we can expect to find them in all. 

Our recent visit to the city of man re- 
vealed the many ways in which it haltingly 
prefigures the city of God. From the me- 
tropolis we travel easily to politics, the art 
by which the functioning of the earthly 
city is made possible. If we remember what 
we saw in the quick eternities of double 
sight, may we not detect something kindred 
in the work of the politician? 

We can. A good politician is like a good 
physician. The physician is a trained and 
dedicated man, who fights a running battle 
against disease, accident, and death. He 
does not create the human body, nor is he 
the inventor of that amazing well of life 
within it, but he cooperates with what is 
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already there. Most of the time he does rela- 
tively simple things. He clears up an infec- 
tion with miracle drugs; he removes a Cor- 
rupt appendix. But at times he is compelled 
to be daring; he removes a kidney or a lung 
for the sake of the total body; he transplants 
pieces of bone or artery; he probes the re- 
cesses of the brain itself. Often he must 
work with death in his hands, for death is 
still more certain if he does not work. 

The politician is the physician of the so- 
cial body. He does not create the life and 
fundamental health that already exist; that 
is given by God, implanted, a reflection of 
the sociability of the Trinity. So great is 
this heritage that much of history simply 
records how the social nature of the human 
race has gradually broadened to take in 
larger and larger groups. The agony through 
which the world is now passing is comparable 
to that of the late Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, when the petty dukedoms of west- 
ern Europe were being cemented, by blood 
and fire, into nations. Today the whole world 
is agonized at not being one. 

The work of the politician exists in all 
magnitudes from the village to the United 
Nations; but everywhere it is the same work. 
The good politician begins by giving thanks 
for the deep health that already exists, no 
matter how many diseases may constantly 
threaten it. Without this God-given health, 
nothing could be done. The politician can 
no more create civic health ex nihilo than 
he can snap his fingers and tell a new solar 
system to leap into existence. 

He cannot create it; but he can cooperate 
with it. This he does by trying to under- 
stand the true goal of society, and by work- 
oe those forces that lead toward the 
goal. 

The ultimate goal is love. It must be 
made to prevail as far and as deep as men 
will consent. But love cannot be legislated, 
though legislation can remove obstacles to 
its free flow. For the most part, the legis- 
lator must aim at justice, which is love at a 
distance of 50 paces. Justice need not be a 
cold and static word. A gradual process of 
infiltration has occurred, so that justice has 
taken on some of the overtones of love. It 
no longer means, “Leave me alone and I'll 
leave you alone,” or “It is equally illegal for 
poor men and rich men to sleep in the public 
parks.” Thanks to the prophets whom God 
sends into all His political parties, justice is 
becoming positive as well as negative. Jus- 
tice has come to mean free schools, social se- 
curity, protection for oppressed groups; in 
general, an outgoing concern for every one, 
rather than the mere building of barbed 
wire entanglements to keep out trespassers. 
All this is still not the Kingdom of God in its 
fullness, but it offers clear, shining hints of 
what that Kingdom will reveal, 

The politician is like the physician in 
his perceptive cooperation with the health 
that already exists. But there is a further 
resemblance. A physician repelled by a body 
not in perfect health would be both a logical 
contradiction and a dubious friend of the 
sick; he must learn to work in the sickroom, 
In the same way, the good politician needs 
to be equally at home in the booklined study 
and the smoke-filled room. 

In the smoke-filled room the politician 
quickly becomes aware of the stubborn limi- 
tations that exist in a given society at a 
given moment. He learns the prejudices, ra- 
tional or irrational, of classes and groups. 
He senses the fears—all the more powerful 
for being only half-formulated. He learns 
the hopes, legitimate and illegitimate, of the 
interests. He must balance Wisconsin but- 
ter against southern cottonseed oil, and both 
against the housewife’s budget. He must 
weigh simultaneously the concerns of domes- 
tic industry, the Swiss watchmakers, and alli 
the ramifications of world trade. 
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The physician who is too great an extermist 
has licensed himself as the angel of death. 
He may remove one diseased lung or kidney; 
he dare not remove both. The: politician, 
like the physician, is aiming at maximum 
health, and must judge each situation as he 
meets it—which course of action will be best 
calculated to cure whatever diseases are cura- 
ble, while he avoids the likelihood of excessive 
shock. ; 

In the quiet study, the good politician 
sees a hovering ideal—it is the city of God. 
In the smoke-filled room he learns how far 
the city of man is from that ideal. He 
must begin with the earthly city as it is. 
He does not despair—he has seen the vision; 


he knows the right direction of travel; he. 


can afford to be patient. 

I have been praising the politician who is 

not ashamed to compromise on half a loaf. 
But the city of man also needs the person 
who serves by being an unpopular path- 
finder, decades or centuries ahead of his 
time. The early abolitionists, subject to 
mayhem in North and South alike, prepared 
the way for the practical Lincoln, who moved 
easily back and forth between the quiet 
study and the smoke-filled room. A doc- 
trinnaire and rigid Wilson was the fore- 
runner of the pragmatic Roosevelt and the 
United Nations. Churchill, in midcourse 
proclaiming the unpleasant truth that some 
infamies cannot be appeased, awoke England 
into readiness for its ordeal of greatest 
splendor, and prepared his own path and 
that of his nation for the postwar rebuild- 
ing of a broken world. Thoreau, living in 
his hut at Walden Pond in a state of virtual 
eecession from society, was actually camped 
in one of the public parks of the city of 
man, for his lonely ideas have since become 
the property of mankind; Gandhi, for in- 
stance, was in large part indebted to Thor- 
eau for the concept of civil disobedience. 
+ One scarcely needs to point out how vis- 
fbly God is at work in the abolitionists or 
im a Thoreau. It is equally essential to rec- 
ognize the witness of the endlessly patient 
men who deal day by day with the hopes, the 
sicknesses, the fluctuating life of society, and 
who make themselves at home in the smoke- 
filled room because it is one of mankind’s 
homes. To adopt an attitude of proud su- 
periority toward them is tantamount to dis- 
paraging God because He deigned to be born 
in a stable. 

It is futile to talk about politics and poli- 
ticians until you have had some experience, 
however marginal, in politics. I shall speak 
for myself. It has been my good fortune to 
know, and even for a short time to work with, 
one of the really towering political figures of 
our times. I was able to observe his complete 
dedication, the solicitude of the dedicated 
physician. I have seen how he is guided by 
the hovering vision, though he can talk the 
technicalities of politics with any precinct 
captain. I have sensed the agony that is his 
when the ‘vision collides head-on with the 
intractable limitations of any society at a 
particular moment in its history. But I have 
not seen him turn to bitterness or despair or 
eynicism. The vision remains; he works to- 
ward it as far and as fast as he can. : 

This experience has made me look again at 
politics in general. I think I can now see it 
with flashes of double sight. As I observe the 
mayors, governors, assemblymen, Congress- 
man, Cabinet members, and other politicians 
about me Ido not admire all of them. Some 
seem seriously mistaken in their ideas; some 
are stupid; a few have the evil of demons in 
their hearts. All this is merely to say that 
they are human beings, and vary as other 
mortals do. But in the majority of politi- 
cians I now discern, to a varying degree, an 
awareness of the hovering ideal and some 
recognition of the city of man as a groping 
toward the city of God. 

All social contrivances are clumsy and im- 
perfect, and those who devise them are mere 
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men. But thanks be to the patient men who 
are willing to be clumsy and imperfect in 
order that the eternal harmony and sociabil- 
ity of the Blessed Trinity may be less broken- 
ly refiected and prefigured in the city of man. 
And praised be God, who sent His Son into a 
stable, and sends His prophets into smoke- 
filled rooms. 


Water and the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, a 
great problem existing in the West is now 
under consideration by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
That problem has to do with Western 
water rights and their standing as mat- 
ters of law in the irrigation and reclama- 
tion program of the United States. Bills 
dealing with this subject have attracted 
a great deal of attention. The problem 
is a very serious one for the people of the 
West. In my home State, the Deseret 
News and Salt Lake Telegram has re- 
cently published a very able editorial on 
these bills and on the problems with 
which they deal. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Salt Lake City Deseret News and 
Salt Lake Telegram of March 23, 1956] 
WATER AND THE WEST 

No one has to tell a westerner the value 
of water. He knows his very life is depend- 
ent on it in this semiarid area. 

Easterners, however, are used to an abund- 
ance of water and only rarely, and usually 
with difficulty, get to understand the west- 
ern point of view. The latest case in point 
has brought a split in the Eisenhower 
cabinet. 

Westerners have been outraged at the 
way Federal agencies—and particularly the 
armed services—have disregarded western 
water law. The Navy, in what is becoming 
a cause celebre, refused point blank to pay 
the State of Nevada a $6 filing fee and to 
sign the standard certificate stating the 
water would be put to beneficial use, in 
drilling wells near Hawthorne. The Justice 
Department backed the Navy in its stand 
that Federal agencies are not subject to 
State water laws. 

Now the argument has progressed to cabi- 
net level, and the Justice and Defense De- 
partments are still the major opponents of 
the idea that Federal agencies should con- 
form to State water laws. Interior and Agri- 
culture Departments are supporting pending 
legislation to require respect for State water 
laws. It may be significant that both Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson and Interior Sec- 
retary McKay have first-hand acquaintance 
with the West’s water problem. 

Wyoming’s Senator FRANK BARRETT and 
Idaho’s Representative HAMER BupcEe have 
introduced bills to require Federal agencies 
to comply with State water laws, and Sena- 
tors and Congressmen from other Western 
States are strongly supporting them. The 
problem has long been critical, but the com- 
paratively recent boom in the establishment 
of new military reservations—mostly In the 
West has brought it to a near-boil. 
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The Department of Justice has made it 
plain it considers the Federal Government. 
sovereign in all water matters, and that it 
wants no nonsense from the States. Justice 
Department testimony at hearings on Rep- 
resentative Budge’s H. R. 741 was disturbing 
to those who know the West’s water prob- 
lem. And the West’s fight is made more 
difficult by the fact that very few congress- 
men from the humid areas of the Nation 
either understand it or particularly care 
about it. 

Westerners do not want to hamper the 
defense effort- by withholding needed water 
from the various military establishments 
that are taking up more and more of our 
land. But we do want to make sure that 
the military takes no more water than it 
actually needs, and that the water is put 
to effective use. After watching the way 
the various branches of the service have 
commandeered wildlife refuges, cattle ranges 
and so on, many people are more than a 
little suspicious of their high-handed at- 
titude on water. Water “urgently” needed 
may be just what is implied—or it may be 
“needed” only to set up a reserve supply 
or for entirely nonessential uses. 

Many of the military leaders are un- 
acquainted with the water problem in the 
West, and cannot be expected to understand 
it. For that reason it is doubly important 
that they comply with the laws of western 
States, where water is a most precious com- 
modity. 

The Barrett-Budge bills should been- 
acted into law—in the long run they would 
be in the national as well as western re- 
gional interest. 


The Criminal Record of Gen. Ivan Serov 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the free world were shocked last week 
to hear that Col. Gen. Ivan Serov, chair- 
man of the Soviet Committee of State 
Security, had landed at London airport 
for the purpose of completing arrange- 
ments for the springtime visit to Eng- 
land of Communist Party boss Khrush- 
chev. 

This shock was well founded because 
General Serov has one of the blackest 
records as a Kremlin hatchet man. He 
has been aptly described as the Himmler 
of the Russian Communist regime. 

This General Serov arrived at London 
Airport in a new Soviet jet-type passen- 
ger plane which immediately attracted 
widespread public attention and specu- 
lation. For a while it appeared as 
though the jet passenger.plane he ar- 
rived in would get more public attention 
than the infamous General Sérov him- 
self. This was, in my judgment, pre- 
cisely what the schemers in the Kremlin 
expected would happen because it is 
clear that London is indeed an unusual 
place for the unveiling of a new Russian 
jet passenger plane. 

The free press of Great Britain and 
the British people were not taken in by 
this clever trick and consequently lost 
no time in objecting to this unwelcome 
visitor, General Serov, and exposing 
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Some of his major crimes against hu- 
manity. The British press and people 
engaged in public renunciation of Gen- 
eral Serov, which no doubt played a 
major part in causing his early return to 
Moscow yesterday. 
7 It is understood that this same Gen- 
eral Serov will return to England with 
Communist Party Boss Khrushchev and 
his traveling companion, Bulganin. 
General Serov is the close friend and 
long-time associate of the big boss, 
Khrushchev. The record shows that 
Serov served under Khrushchev in 1940 
when Khrushchev was secretary of the 
Communist Party in the Ukraine. So 
well did he serve in the capacity of Com- 
missar of Internal Affairs for Ukraine 
that Khrushchev had him promoted in 
February 1941 to First Deputy Commis- 
Sar of State Security for all of the 
U. S. S. R. It was from this position 
that he made his unenviable record of 
Major crimes against humanity. 

Since it is likely that we will be hear- 
ing more about General Serov in the 
future, especially in connection with his 
next visit to England as bodyguard of 
Communist Party Boss Khrushchev, the 
American people should be given the 
highlights of his record. 

In all my experiences, both as execu- 
tive trial counsel at the international 
Nuremberg war-crimes trials and as a 
member of the House Select. Committee 
To Investigate Communist Aggression, 
83d Congress, I have never seen a record 
of crimes against humanity more shock- 
ing than that established by General 
Serov. Here are some of his crimes 
Which have brought him to the highest 
Communist glory. 

_. First. In 1941, as Deputy Commissar 
of State Security of the U. S. S. R., he 
Signed and issued order No. 001223, set- 
ting forth “instructions regarding the 
Manner of conducting the deportation 
of anti-Soviet elements from Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia.” This order gives 
Minute instructions on how the secret 
arrest and deportation of aH patriots in 
the Baltic States were to be carried out. 
All leadership elements of the popula- 
tion of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were to be rounded up and ruthlessly 
deported to the huge slave empire of 
the Soviet Union. It is estimated that 
up to 70,000 patriots of the Baltic States 
Were rounded up during the nights of 
June 13-14, 1941, in response to this 
Seroy directive and deported to the 
Slavery of the Soviet Union. This was 
addition to another 70,000 freedom- 
Oving Balts who were forcibly deported 
Shortly after the first Russian occupa- 
tion of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

Serov Order No. 001223 includes 
Specific instructions on how husbands 
and wives are to be separated at the rail- 
Toad station and shipped to different 

4ve-labor camps. Families were to be 
Split and disseminated in a manner un- 
befitting the treatment of animals. 
All this was ordered by General Serov 
in an effort to break the great spirit of 
the Baltic people and to reduce them to 

© Status of the faceless masses of the 
Soviet Union. 

be ae full text of Order No. 001223 may 

Sten on page 464 of the Third Interim 
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Report of the Select Committee to In- 
vestigate Communist Aggression, 83d 
Congress, second session. 

Second. In the period 1943 to 1945 this 
same General Serov supervised the in- 
ternational crimes of genocide against 
the following nations: (a) The Crimean 
Tatars. A nation of 500,000 people were 
forcibly deported from their native 
Crimea in the course of 48 hours. The 
entire population was moved from a sub- 
tropical climate to the frigid reaches of 
the Ural Mountains with no preparation 
whatever as to clothing or housing or 
food. Thus vanished from the face of 
the earth the Crimean-Tatar nation. 
(b) The Kalmyks. These peaceful 
descendants of Ghengis Khan were up- 
rooted from their autonomous region 
and scattered to the four winds—includ- 
ing the tundra regions of Siberia and 
the slave-labor camps found everywhere 
in the U. S. S. R. A nation once proud 
and great was erased in a matter of 
hours by the process of forced deporta- 
tion and dissemination. (c) The 
Chechens and the Ingushi. These two 
ancient nations were located in North 
Caucaus. Being primarily herdsmen 
and agriculturists, they were very peace- 
ful. But they too were destroyed by the 
process of forced deportation. In the 
course of 48 hours over 350,000 Chechens 
and Ingushi were rounded up and carted 
off to the most barren areas of the 
U. S. S. R., and their native homelands 
left lifeless and deserted. 

Third. From June 1945 to January 
1947 Serov served as Security Chief of 
East Germany. It will be recalled that 
during this period widespread kidnap- 
ing operations were carried out from 
East Germany against all types of sci- 
entists, engineers, and technicians in 
West Germany. These scientists and 
technicians were indentured by the 
Russian Communists in order to better 
prepare the U. S. S. R. to carry out its 
unrelenting policy of warfare against all 
civilization. General Serov was the 
mastermind behind these kidnapings. 

Fourth. In 1952 Serov was awarded 
the Order of Lenin for his work on the 
Volga-Dam Canal project. It will be re- 
called that this canal was dug by slave 
laborers from every area of the Com- 
munist empire. It will also be recalled 
that the loss of human_life in complet- 
ing the canal dwarfed the horrible hu- 
man sacrifices caused by Peter the Ter- 
rible in carrying out his building pro- 
gram. Thousands of Poles, Lithuanians, 
Latvians, Ukrainians, Armenians, Byelo- 
russians, Georgians, Slovaks, and Hun- 
garians were among those who perished 
on this project. Serov was one of the 
driving forces behind this project, his 
deportation schemes from all the en- 
slaved non-Russian nations provided the 
manpower and human sacrifices de- 
manded by the Kremlin. 

All this is but a part of the black rec- 
ord of the man sent from Moscow to Lon- 
don by Communist Party boss Khrush- 
chey to complete arrangements for his 
visit to England in the near future. 
Serov is a trusted aid and associate of 
Khrushchev. Khrushchev must depend 
upon men with black records like Serov’s 
in order to carry out the Kremlin’s ney- 
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er-changing plan for world conquest. 
That is the true nature of the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. 

The leaders of the free world would do 
well to measure the sincerity of the 
Kremlin claims for peaceful coexistence 
by the character and record of those who 
now lead the world Communist move- 
ment. It is impossible to separate 
Khrushchev from Serov or Serov from 
the Russian campaign for peaceful co- 
existence. Now is it possible to separate 
Stalin, Khrushchey, Serov, or any other 
Communist leader from the many crimes 
against humanity committed by the 
conspiracy of communism, These 
crimes are recorded on the conscience 
of all civilization and the guilty parties 
remain the same, despite the present 
Kremlin effort to shift all the blame to 
the late dictator Stalin. 

The British press and people are to 
be congratulated on the public renuncia- 
tion given to General Serov and the part 
they played in bringing about his early 
return to Moscow. It is hoped that the 
British diplomats and political leaders 
will in turn respond to the will of the 
British people and thus cancel out the 
return to England of General Serov and 
rad companion in crime Nikita Khrush- 
chev, 

ee 


Plight of Former Soviet Nationals 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, re- 
cently there appeared in one of the New 
York newspapers a letter to the editor 
written by Julius Epstein, who com- 
mented upon the plight of former Soviet 
nationals. These people, in choosing 
freedom and life in America, were obliged 
to enter our land under false identities. 
They now live in fear of exposure, and 
under the present law they are liable to 
deportation. Yet, if returned to their 
lands of origin, they are faced with al- 
most certain death or enslavement. I 
have introduced a bill calling for an 
amendment to the law, so as more prop- 
erly to serve the interests of justice in 
such cases. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that the brief letter referred to be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

February 29, 1956] 
REFUGEE BLACKMAIL 
To the New York Herald Tribune: 

It is a fact that right now probably more 
than 30,000 former Soviet national, mostly 
Russians and Ukrainians, are living in this 
country under false identities. 

They had to forge their credentials while 
in European camps for displaced persons, in 
order to escape certain deaths or enslave- 
ment as a result of forced repatriation to 
the Soviet orbit. When they later applied 
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for entry into the United States, they natur- 
ally used their forged papers. They cannot 
be blamed for this. They were admitted to 
the United States under these forged cre- 
dentials and are now living in teror and fear 
under the assumed false identities. -Accord- 
ing to the law, they are liable to deportation. 

These 30,000 or more—nobody knows the 
exact figure—represent a tremendous poten- 
tial reservoir to be tapped by the Soviet in- 
telligence apparatus in the United States. 
Soviet espionage, being what it is, leaves us 
no doubt whatsoever that Soviet agents are 
daily trying to blackmail many of these 
30,000 into submission to Moscow by becom- 
ing Soviet spies or face exposure of their 
illegal entry into the United States. This 
situation is a continuous threat to our in- 
ternal security and should be investigated, if 
not by a specially created House committee, 
then by the Senate Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security. 

Senator WaTxrns, of Utah, introduced on 
February 8, 1956, an amendment to the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act which, if adopted, would 
clear all those anti-Communists who are 
now living under false identities. 

The most important part of the Watkins 
amendment reads as follows: 

“Sec. 241. (a) Any alien in the United 
States (including an alien crewman) shall, 
upon the order of the Attorney General, be 
deported who— 

“(1) at the time of entry was within one 
or more of the classes of aliens excludable by 
the law existing at the time of such entry; 
except that this paragraph shall not apply 
to an otherwise admissible alien, admitted to 
the United States under the displaced per- 
sons act of 1948, as amended, who misrepre- 
sented his place of birth and identity in 
applying for a visa, if such alien shall estab- 
lish to the satisfaction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral that the misrepresentation (i) was 
predicated upon the fact that the alien had 
reasonable grounds to fear repatriation to 
his former residence or homeland where he 
would be persecuted because of race, religion 
or political opinions and (ii) was not com- 
mitted for the purpose of evading the quota 
restrictions of the immigration laws or an 
investigation of the alien at the place of 
his former residence or elsewhere.” 

It is to be hoped that the Senate will 
adopt thisamendment. But adoption of the 
amendment is not enough and cannot be 
achieved in the near future. What we need 
is an immediate investigation of the present 
situation. 

JULIUS EPSTEIN. 

New York, February 24, 1956. 


Address by the Governor of Maryland on 
the Nation’s Educational Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the 
searching spotlight with which millions 
of us have been trying to probe the dark- 
est recesses of our Nation’s educational 
problems has now been turned back on 
our own ranks. 

In a speech which should be given 
careful consideration by every adult 
American, Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, 
of Maryland, recently offered all of us 
a timely challenge by observing: 

You and I, not the schoolboys and girls, are 
the students who must learn fast. 
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Such a renewal of academic interest by 
the people of the United States is neces- 
sary these days, the Governor indicated, 
so that we can obtain the type of national 
knowledge that will lead to “greatness 
surpassing all that we achieved in the 
past.” 

In making his remarks, the Governor 
luckily was speaking to members of the 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase branch of the 
American Association of University 
Women. I say “luckily” because I know 
that the ladies of that particular organi- 
zation, such as Mrs. William Baier, who 
is president, and Mrs. Milton Wittman, 
who is chairman of the group’s legislative 
committee—will heed the Governor’s ad- 
vice enthusiastically in areas where they 
might possibly find small, personal de- 
ficiencies. 

Others, too, will find the Governor’s 
words sound and thought provoking. So 
I ask unanimous consent to have his en- 
tire speech printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp. The address was delivered 
to the University Women on March 19, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF Gov. THEODORE R. McKELDIN, 
BETHESDA-CHEVY CHASE BRANCH, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, Mon- 
DAY, MARCH 19, 1956 


The presence of the word “university” in 
the title of this organization assures that 
anyone invited to address you will turn his 
thoughts toward some phase of education. 
I have no objection to that, provided it is un- 
derstood that I shall speak of education, not 
of pedagogy, what we ought to know, not 
how we ought to learn it. Teaching methods 
are so thorny a subject that the prudent lay- 
man carefully avoids expressing any opinion 
about them. 

In any event you, as university women, 
have been exposed to teaching methods and 
presumably have mastered the learning proc- 
ess. You need no advice from me. But 
when the question shifts from how to learn 
to what to learn, I do not hesitate to claim 
the right to an opinion; for many years in 
public life have given me a sharp awareness, 
sometimes uncomfortably sharp, of what 
Americans need to know here in the middle 
of the 20th century. 

It is not what our forefathers needed to 
know in the middle of the 19th, or the 18th, 
or the 17th century. In 1656, for example, an 
American woman who was, let us say, an 
ancestress of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, there- 
fore an inhabitant of New Amsterdam, 
needed to know, first of all, household arts, 
including the weaving of cloth, the making 
of. soap and the brewing of beer, all then 
regarded as part of a housewife’s work. If 
she was interested in public affairs at all, 
the problem that engaged her attention was 
how to keep the Swedes out of New Amstel, 
which we now call New Castle, in Delaware; 
for the Dutch had just thrown the Swedes 
out of that settlement and they were threat- 
ening to come back. 


In 1756 an American woman, a descendant 
of the one first mentioned, lived in a city that 
had been English for about 80 years. She 
still needed to know the same household arts, 
which had not changed much in a hundred 
years; and if she was interested in public af- 
fairs, she must have been worried over the 
disheartening progress of the French and 
Indian War, known in Europe as the Seven 
Years’ War, which the British and their allies 
seemed to be steadily losing, despite the best 
efforts of young Colonel Washington and his 
Virginia forest rangers. It seemed highly 
probable at the time that America was des- 
tined to be French. 
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In 1856 soap, beer, and cloth had become 
commercial products and up in Poughkeepsie 
a rich brewer was already turning over in his 
mind plans for a college that should give 
women an education equal in every respect 
to that given in the best men’s colleges. His 
name was Matthew Vassar, and the fact that 
his thoughts turned to this idea is evidence 
that American women were showing an in- 
telligent interest in public affairs. One, in- 
deed, had already flung a bomb into American 
intellectual life, for it was in 1851 that Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe published Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. 

At that, though, the interests of intelligent 
American women were largely absorbed by 
the struggle to free themselves from onerous 
legal and social restrictions imposed on them 
by reason of their sex. In 1856 an American 
woman could rank as an intellectual leader if 
she had a fair acquaintance with American 
and English history, law, and literature. So 
could an American man. Our national task 
then was the subduing of our own continent, 
and the crux of our international policy was 
our relation with the British Empire. 

But the situation in 1956 is so utterly dif- 
ferent that we have not ourselves as yet 
comprehended it. More than that, it has 
come about within the lifetime of men and 
women who are still in early middle age, 
which is to say, it has come about suddenly, 
for a single lifetime is not much in the long 
history of a nation. As late as 1914 an Ameri- 
can man or woman, could play the part of 
an intelligent citizen without knowing much 
that was not embraced in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can cultural tradition. Our whole system of 
college education was, and for that matter 
still is, based almost entirely on Roman law 
and Greek philosophy as they were under- 
stood by European scholarship. 

That situation prevailed because in 1914 
Europe was the unquestioned center of power 
for the whole world. The United States and 
Japan were already strong, but they were 
definitely on the fringes, not in the center of 
power, while Russia was disorganized and 
weak, as well as a fringe power. 

Forty-two years later the center of power 
that had existed ever since the Turks were 
stopped nearly 400 years ago, has split into 
two segments, one centered in Washington, 
the other in Moscow. The result is that each. 
center exercises moral, political, and eco- 
nomic influence over something like half the 
surface of the globe. 

Ordinarily such changes are spread over 
several generations. What the father learns 
he passes on to the son, and the son to the 
grandson, so the third generation reaches the 
center of power more or less prepared for it. 
But Americans were thrown into it without 
time for adequate preparation, A man of 56 
is indignant if you insinuate that he is old; 
yet he was 12 years old at the time of the first 
election of Woodrow Wilson and should be 
able to remember it without difficulty. That 
is to say, he has witnessed the whole violent 
upheaval and, being still in active life, must 
adjust himself to it. 

This is one of the stiffest problems in 
education ever presented toa nation. Train 
up a child in the way he should go, saith 
scripture, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it. Sound doctrine, without 
doubt, yet admittedly difficult; how much 
more difficult is it, then, to train up mature 
men and women to go in a completely new 
way for which nothing in their formal 
schooling has prepared them? 

You are university women, presumably 
exceptionally well-educated women. But 
how many of you had three stiff college 
courses, one in the history of the Byzantine 
Empire, another in Hindu philosophy, and 
a third in Chinese literature? I dare say 
only a handful who might have had aspira- 
tions to become orientalists. Yet Russia is 
the heir of Bysantium, India has become 
one of our chief problems, and China bids 


_ fair to become a threat to our very exist- 
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ence. We have to do something intelligent 
about all three, or we shall fail in our posi- 
tion of leadership. 

It is idle to say that we have specialists 
who have spent years studying all these 
things. We have them, yes—none too many, 
but perhaps enough to do all that specialists 
can. The trouble is that the most that 
specialists can do is work out details; they 
cannot determine the overall policy of a 
self-governing nation. The final authority is 
the will of the majority, which specialists 
cannot control. 

Viewed from one angle, this is an appall- 
ing situation. If you compare what we 
Americans Know about this modern world 
with what we need to know, you may well 
be disheartened. But I invite you to look 
at it from another angle, and perhaps it 
will not seem so bad. We have been very 
much involved in the affairs of the world 
for 25 years, and we have been in a posi- 
tion of enormous responsibility for more 
than 10 years. That is not long enough for 
us to reach a solution of any of the greater 
problems, but it is ample time for us to 
have made a complete mess of things, and 
we have not done so. I am doing no boast- 
ing. We as a people have made plenty of 
errors, and will probably make more. But 
we have not as yet plunged the world into a 
third world war, which would be the final 
proof of incompetence. 

The thing that has saved us, as I believe, 
is that while there is a great deal that we 
need to know and do not, there is one thing 
that we know better than any other people 
in the world. We are expert in the art of 
self-government, 

We ought to be. We have had longer ex- 
Perience at it than any other great nation. 
Britain did not become really democratic 
until after the Reform bill of 1832, at which 
time we already had half a century’s experi- 
ence as an organized nation: As a matter 
of fact, our training is considerably older 
than that; it really began with the Virginia 
House of Burgesses in 1619 and was con- 
tinued in the New England town meeting, 
Much older than the Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence. 

I believe that the average American is, as 
you might say, politically literate to a greater 
extent than the average citizen of any other 
Nation; and I think it was this skill, shared 

the great mass of our people, that has 
Saved us from making any completely fatal 
blunder since the end of the Second World 
War left us in our terribly difficult position. 

I repulse the suggestion that this implies 
a sneer at our leadership during these years. 
Our bipartisan foreign policy has not been 
Administered perfectly, but it has been ad- 
Ministered honestly and, on the whole, skill- 
fully. But if we had had the greatest diplo- 
Mats in the world, if our leadership had been 
a Combination of Elizabeth the Great, Talley- 
rand, Metternich, and Bismarck, still a self- 
80verning nation would have failed if the 
People had not been reasonably well trained 

the art of government. Throughout these 
Futical years the will of the majority has been 

4irly reasonable; and with that behind them 

Our leaders could bring us through. 

to Vevertheless, Americans have a great deal 
learn, and a dreadfully short time in which 

ered. it. We cannot depend on the schools 

d colleges for this kind of teaching, for 
eee Will be too late. You and I, not the 

COlboys and girls, are the students who 
abili learn fast; and if we have lost the 
ma ty to study and to master new ideas, I 

Udder to think of what will befall the ris- 

8eneration. 

The fact remains, however, that we have a 
had start, a far better start than theorists 

any reason to predict 10 years ago. The 

thunderbol 
not t has not fallen. True, we have 
yet chained the lightning. It still plays 
But I the horizon in very ominous fashion. 
am persuaded that eyery day that the 
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catastrophe of a general war is delayed re- 
duces somewhat the risk; and if 

“At my back I always hear 

Time's winged chariot hurrying near.” 
I also believe that we are learning, and learn- 
ing fast. 

I urge you as educated women to omit no 
effort to hasten the learning process. For 
it is more than prudence, it is also the ave- 
nue to a national greatness surpassing all 
that we have achieved in the past. That 
there are lions in the path is far less im- 
portant than that it is the path to a goal 
that is all men’s heart’s desire. 


Facilitation of the Refugee-Relief Pro- 
gram—Proposals of American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


: OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
= Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. ‘WATKINS. Mr. President, con- 
sideration of the refugee relief program, 
and legislation to aid in better effecting 
this program, is of concern to us all. 
Among the organizations deeply inter- 
ested in this matter is the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for For- 
eign Service, with offices in New York. 

I have been furnished by this organ- 
ization proposals which it is believed will 
facilitate the program. In the interest 
of placing these views in the hands of 
all Members of the Senate, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the material—which 
is somewhat detailed—be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES For FOREIGN SERVICE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., February 16, 1956, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: As national voluntary agen- 
cies accredited by the Administrator of the 
Refugee Relief Act who represent a large seg- 
ment of the American population concerned 
with the implementation of the rufugee re- 
lief program, we wish to thank you for your 
repeatedly expressed interest in this pro- 
gram and to solicit your further help in mak- 
ing it fully effective. We look upon the pro- 
gram as a desirable expression of our Amer- 
ican foreign policy and of our humanitarian 
desire to assist the homeless and oppressed, 
and believe it is to the best interest of our 
country as well as to the best interests of 
the homeless of the world that the terms of 
the act be fulfilled. 

May we respectfully call to your atten- 
tion the present situation with reference to 
the refugee relief program? The present rate 
of security clearance and of visa issuance in 
some countries is not now sufficient to com- 
plete the processing of the registered appli- 
cants who now have assurances nor of those 
applicants who, we believe, will receive as- 
surances through our agencies during 1956. 
In Germany, for example, the visa rate of 
265 visas per week for the last 10 weeks needs 
to be increased immediately to more than 
373 visas per week through December 31, 1956, 
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to cover all refugees now in processing. Also, 
actual experience over the past 214 years now 
clearly indicates that changes in some of the 
provisions of the Refugee Relief Act would 
be beneficial in carrying out the true intent 
of this legislation. 

Therefore we are submitting in the at- 
tached statement some proposals which, in 
our judgment, merit your consideration. We 
hope that through administrative clarifica- 
tion and acceleration of the refugee relief 
program where it now lags and through your 
recommending as necessary to the leaders 
of both parties in Congress certain reason- 
able amendments, that the Refugee Relief 
Act can be fully implemented and its im- 
portant objectives made possible, 

To support you in this humanitarian task 
we are sending copies of this letter and 
statement to many of the leaders in both 
Houses of Congress, 

Respectfully yours, 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. EDWARD E. SWANSTROM, 
Chairman, Committee on 

Refugee Relief Program. 


Members of the Committee on Refugee 
Relief Program of the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service: 
American Federation of. International Insti- 
tutes, Inc., American Fund for Czechoslovak 
Refugees, Inc., Catholic Relief Services-Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, Inc., 
Church World Service, Inc., International 
Rescue Committee, Inc., International Social 
Service, Inc., Lutheran Refugee Service, Tol- 
stoy Foundation, Inc., United Friends of 
Needy and Displaced People of Yugoslavia, 
Inc., United Hias Service, Inc., United Ukrain- 
ian American Relief Committee, Inc. 


SOME PROPOSALS BY AMERICAN VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES For FAcILIATING THE REFUGEE RE- 
LIEF PROGRAM 


I, LEGISLATIVE CHANGES URGENTLY NEEDED 


1. Redefinition of the terms “refugee,” “es- 
capee,” and “exrpellee” 
` The present definitions require that an 
escapee or German expellee in order to qual- 
ify must not be “firmly resettled”; must be 
“out of his usual place of abode”; and must 
be in “urgent need of assistance for the 
essentials of life and transportation.” These 
phrases have been difficult to interpret, even 
with administrative clarification and relax- 
ation of the meanings of the term, they have 
resulted in the exclusion of large numbers 
of deserving refugees, particularly those who 
through diligence and hard work have made 
themselves economically independent in 
their present places of asylum even though 
they have never intended to remain perma- 
nently in such places. To overcome these 
difficulties, we recommend that the term 


` “refugee” should apply to the Italian, Greek, 


and Dutch groups, and the term:“escapee” 
and “expellee” should be redefined to read 
“any person” instead of “any refugee.” 


2. Provision for escapees in additional areas 


We recommend that the areas to which 
special nonquota visa numbers for escapees 
are available be expanded to include Spain, 
North Africa, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Kuwait, 
and Jordan. Under the present provisions 
of the law only those escapees residing in 
NATO countries, Turkey, Sweden, Iran, or 
Trieste are presently eligible. The addi- 
tional number of escapees who would be eli- 
gible under the proposed amendment is 
small, but they are in great need and are as 
deserving as those presently covered. 

3. Security and other investigations 

Section 15 of the Refugee Relief Act, as 
amended, reads as follows: “Except as other- 
wise expressly provided by this act, all of 
the provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (66 Stat. 163) shall be applica- 
ble under this act.” In other words, each 
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applicant for a special nonquota visa under 
the Refugee Relief Act is subject to the same 
security and other investigations as appli- 
cants for regular quota visas under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952. 

We believe that in view of the above, sec- 
tions 11 (a), (b), (c), (d), and (e) of the 
Refugee Relief Act, as amended, are unnec- 
essary and impose time-consuming and 
costly blocks to the expeditious processing 
of applicants and should, therefore, be elim- 
inated. 

4. Certificate of readmission 


Although the majority of applicants for 
special nonquota visas under the Refugee 
Relief Act, as amended, are able to obtain 
certificates of readmission as required by 
section 7 (d) (2) of the act, nevertheless a 
small number of otherwise qualified appli- 
cants for purely technical reasons are not 
able to obtain these certificates. Therefore, 
we recommend that the Secretary of State 
be authorized to waive this requirement in 
cases where it is the only bar to the admis- 
sion of persons otherwise eligible under the 
Refugee Relief Act. 


5. Utilization of unused visas 


Developments since the enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 203 indicate that the visa allocations 
for expellees and escapees in Germany and 
Austria are greater than will be required 
by the number of probably eligible appli- 
cants. Also the allocations for the probably 
eligible applicants in Greece, Italy, the Far 
East, and NATO countries are considerably 
less than the number of applicants. There- 
fore, it is recommended that the Adminis- 
trator be authorized to reallocate surplus 
quotas to other categories where they are 
needed, after making proper provisions to 
safeguard the visas actually needed for eli- 
gible applicants from Germany, Austria, and 
the Netherlands. For practical purposes it 
is recommended that a partial reallocation 
of 30,000 be made immediately and that fur- 
ther allocations be made if the program 
warrants in the interest of the effectiveness 
of the act. : 

To insure the fullest utilization of visas 
unused by applicants in process as of De- 
cember 31, 1956, and by beneficiaries of as- 
surances received by the Department of State 
on or before December 31, 1956, and also 
for the benefit of orphan applicants, we rec- 
ommend that the termination date of the 
Refugee Relief Act be extended by 6 months 
or as much as a year if, in the judgment 
of the Secretary of State, this extension 
is required. : 

In relation to the availability of quota 
numbers, we also wish to call attention to 
the fact that there is no provision in the 
law as written or in the proposed amend- 
ments, for taking care of escapees from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain who will have fled 
after December 31, 1956. We would suggest 
that provision be made in the basic immi- 
gration law to take care of these people. 


6. Orphans 


The 10-year age limit for orphans should 
be increased to 14 for a principal applicant 
coming to the United States for adoption 
by a United States citizen and spouse, and 
special provision should be made for the 
admission of siblings of such principal ap- 
plicant up to the age of 16. The number of 
admissions under this special section should 
be increased by 1,000. 


7. Admission of persons having tuberculosis 
to provide for reunion of refugee families 


In view of the great desirability of main- 
taining or restoring family unity, it is rec- 
ommended that under proper safeguards for 
care and medical treatment after arrival in 
the United States, members of family groups 
who are excludable because of tuberculosis in 
any form but who otherwise qualify under 
the Refugee Relief Act, be allowed to accom- 
peT or follow their families to the United 

S. 
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8. Adjustment of status 


The words “lawfully entered” should be 
deleted under section 6 of Public Law 203, as 
amended. The requirement that the quota 
to which the alien is charged be oversub- 
scribed should also be eliminated. The Sec- 
retary of State should be authorized to in- 
crease the number of aliens whose status can 
be readjusted under the provisions of this 
act if additional numbers are needed. 


9. United States and the hard core 


As an additional factor in resolving the 
refugee problem, we wish to bring to your 
attention the urgent need of some new pro- 
vision for those among the refugees who are 
the so-called hard core—those thousands 
for whom no employment-centered resettle- 
ment is possible. These are the aged, the in- 
firm, the amputees, the blind, and others 
for whom humanitarian care is the only an- 
swer. Through the United Nations Office of 
High Commissioner for Refugees and the 
United States Escapee Program, our Govern- 
ment is helping to provide for these people 
today. France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 


` Norway, Sweden, Switzerland are offering 


generous opportunities for some of them and 
for their families. It is our hope that Con- 
gress will make provision whereby a Govern- 
ment-sponsored plan can be achieved to 
bring 1,000 such persons to this country for 
permanent care in their declining years. In 
such a plan provision should be made where- 
by the families of these hard-core groups, 
voluntary agencies, and State or private in- 
stitutions can work together with the Gov- 
ernment in assisting these people. Refugees 
may make good labor, good citizens, good 
Americans. Also they may be hard core. 
We believe we in the United States of Ameri- 
ca should help on this problem not by money 
only but by offering homes in our own coun- 
try to a fair share of the victims of oppres- 
sion. 
10. Mortgaging of quotas 

Because of its value in the future, particu- 
larly for persons fleeing from Iron Curtain 
countries, we favor the cancellation of mort- 
gages on quotas which became effective as 
a result of sections 3 (c) and 4 (a) of the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended, 
and the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
section 201 (e) (2). 


II. ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES IMMEDIATELY 
NEEDED 


It is believed that the following adminis- 
trative changes in implementation of the 
Refugee Relief Act would greatly expedite the 
present operation of the program. 


1. Transportation—A refugee relief program 
responsibility 

The same provisions for ocean transporta- 
tion which have been made for refugees from 
Europe should also be made available to ref- 
ugees, including orphans, from the Near and 
Far East. In the absence of such provision 
there is serious discrimination against such 
persons, causing difficult problems for agen- 
cies and sponsors of persons already visaed 
but for whom no Refugee Relief Act trans- 
portation arrangements are available. For- 
tunately, the law authorized the Secretary of 
State to make such arrangements (see sec. 8). 
The estimates of the number of persons who 
may need such transportation have been in 
the Department of State since August. The 
number of visa-ready cases awaiting the 
transportation arrangements as authorized in 
section 8 is growing daily; at this moment at 
least 125 orphans are in this most unfortu- 
nate position. We hope this increasingly 
urgent matter can be arranged without fur- 
ther delay. 
have funds and interests which surely can be 
associated under the specific authorization 
given the Secretary of State. Transportation 
provisions for all persons qualifying under 
the Refugee Relief Act should and can be 
made uniform under section 8 of Public Law 
203. 


Several Government agencies- 
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2. Section 11 (a) 


This section requires that for all applicants 
there be thorough investigations and written 
reports prepared by such investigative agency 
or agencies of the United States as the Presi- 
dent designates, regarding such persons’ 
character, reputation, mental and physical 
health, history and eligibility under this act, 
and that such investigations in each case 
shall be conducted in a manner and in such 
time as the investigative agency or agencies 
shall determine to be necessary. The Presi- 
dent has designated the Department of State 
as the agency of the Government which shall 
make the investigations and written reports 
in cooperation with the Department of the 
Army and any other agencies of the Govern- 
ment which the Department of State may 
request. 

We believe that the administrator of the 
program has it within his authority, accord- 
ing to the wording of section 11 (a), to con- 
duct these operations in a less cumbersome 
manner and in a much shorter time. As & 
matter of fact, in keeping with our recom- 
mendations on legislative amendments, we 
feel that these requirements, which are over 
and beyond the security and investigating 
requirements of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, are not necessary. 


3. Section 11 (d) 


This section of the law calls for complete 
information regarding the history of appli- 
cants covering a period of at least 2 years 
immediately preceding their application for 4 
visa. This section has worked a great hard- 
ship on the more recent escapees who have 
not been out from behind the Iron Curtain 
for 2 years. In such cases the Department of 
State has indicated that it is difficult to ob- 
tain the 2-year histories and it is attempting 
to reconstruct them. The latest report on 
completion of such reconstructed histories, 
however, is discouraging and indicates that. 
out of a total of over 900 such cases in the 
processing pipeline, only 68 have completed 
security clearance. 

We believe that the Administrator has the 
authority to overcome this problem, on the 
basis of a clause in the section which reads: 
“Provided, That this provision may be waived 
on the recommendation of the Secretaries of 
State and Defense when determined by them 
to be in the national interest.” We therefore 
recommend that a procedure be initiated 
whereby the right to waive this requirement 
is utilized. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publicas 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Easter Address by Senator Wiley and 
Editorial on Empire State Building 
Lights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was in-_ 


terested to read in last Friday’s—March 
23—issue of the Ripon (Wis.) Press, an 
editorial entitled “The Light Shineth in 
Darkness.” It refers to the revolving 
beacons which will shine from atop the 
world’s highest building—the Empire 
State Building—as a symbol of Amer- 
ica’s faith and freedom, and as a guide 
to the world. 

As was stated by Col. Henry Crown, 
president of the Empire State Building 
Corp., these lights may symbolize “not 
only welcome—but the unlimited oppor- 
tunities of America and our hopes and 
prayers for peace.” 

It is most appropriate, as we approach 
the hallowed Easter observance, that we 
turn our thoughts to man’s greatest goal, 
his dearest wish—a just and enduring 
peace. 

I sent to the desk the text of the 
Ripon Press editorial. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor», to be followed by the 
text of a pertinent radio address which 
I am delivering over most of the radio 
stations of my State on the theme of 
Easter. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Ripon (Wis.) Press of March 23, 
1956] 
THE LIGHT SHINETH IN DARKNESS 

Announcement has just been made of the 
“air age supplement to the American wel- 
come so long extended to shipborne visitors 
by the Statue of Liberty.” This new aerial 
symbol of welcome and freedom, which it 
is hoped can be turned on for Easter Sunday, 
will be visible to overseas visitors for 300 
Miles out over the Atlantic. 

Described as a spectacular electronic tiara, 
this bright new welcome will be provided by 
4 revolving beacons 1,092 feet above the 
Sidewalks of New York atop the world-fam- 
ous Empire State Building. These 4 Empire 
State lights, generating a brilliance of nearly 
4 billion candlepower will be the brightest 
Continuous source of man-made light in 
the world. The 4 huge lamps, weighing a 

apiece, are being installed at the base 
Of the mighty television tower that provides 
the antenna for all 7 of New York City’s TV 
Stations. The synchronized beacons will re- 
Volve counterclockwise at approximately 1 
revolution per minute, and will be in opera- 
tion from sundown until midnight. 
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Air travelers in our own country will see 
the Empire State lights from das far away 
as Harrisburg, Albany, Boston, Batimore, and 
Washington. From the ground, they will 
be visible in Bridgeport, Conn., Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., and Allentown and Bethlehem in 
Pennsylvania, and on especially clear nights 
perhaps in Philadelphia, 85 miles away. 

It is the hope of Col. Henry Crown, presi- 
dent of the Empire State Building Corp., 
that these fabulous shafts of light will “sym- 
bolize not only welcome—but the unlimited 
opportunities of America and our hopes and 
prayers for peace.” 

Certainly these lights of liberty will give 
blazing testimony to the achievements possi- 
ble with peace and opportunity and should 
likewise impress the beholder with mans ul- 
timate faith in peace and his determination 
to pierce the darkness of suspicion and ig- 
norance and oppression. 


FULFILLING THE MEANING oF EASTER—1956 


(Radio address by Senator WILEY over Wis- 
consin radio stations, Easter, 1956) 

Eastertime is once more at hand. And 
with it, the thoughts of mankind return to 
the triumphant scene in the Holy Land when 
the Master, the wayshower. proved that there 
is no death; that life is eternal; that the 
immortal spirit is triumphant over mortal 
flesh. a 

In this beautiful time of year, all of nature 
tells the story of life returning—in the 
green earth, in trees, in flowers, in every bud 
that soon will bloom. Our thoughts nat- 
urally turn to this question: 

“How may all of us—you and I—truly ful- 
fill the message of Easter? How may we live 
by the spirit of Easter—of life triumphant?” 

And so, during these next few minutes, 
through the kind courtesy of this station, I 
would like to share with you some observa- 
tions on the subject of applying the spirit 
of Eastertime—applying it in all phases of 
our lives—in our homes, with our families,_ 
our neighbors, our friends, in our business or 
shop or factory or on our farm. 

‘WORSHIP IN THE FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 

Question. Senator WILEY, how best can all 
of us observe this Easter season? 

Amswer. The answer to that is, of course, 
by going to the church of our beliefs and 
worshipping there in “the way, the truth 
and the life.” 

The answer, too, is of course, by applying 
not simply on Sunday, but 7 days a week, 
the principles of Him who came that “we 
might have life, and have it more abun- 
dantly.” 

In other words, it is obviously up to each 
of us really to demonstrate our creed, our 
faith in the spiritual nature of man—in the 
brotherhood of man, and the Fatherhood of 
God. ; 

Question. And what of our attitude to- 
ward the problem of death itself? 
THERE IS NO DEATH 

Answer. Perhaps, the poet gave us the best 
answer—the best statement that there really 
is—that there really can be no death of” 
the spirit of man, that life is truly tri- 
umphant, and right and truth. 

Thus, in the poem, An Easter Carol, Phil- 
lips Brooks wrote of death and life: 


“Tomb, thou shalt not hold Him longer; 
Death is strong, but life is stronger; 
Stronger than the dark, the light; 
Stronger than the wrong, the right; 
Faith and hope triumphant say 
Christ will rise on Easter Day.” 


RISING ATTENDANCE OF CHURCHES 


Question. Senator Wuer, you mentioned 
going to the church of our choice. What do 
the statistics show as regards American 
churchgoing? 

Answer. The Gallup poll reports the wel- 
come news that last year the American peo- 
ple set an all-time high church-attendance 
record. During an average week approxi- 
mately 49% million adults attended church. 

By contrast, back in\ 1950 1214 million 
fewer Americans attended church during the 
average week. On Easter Sunday last year 
an estimated 6014 million Americans—nearly 
6 out of 10 adults—went to church. 

Question. How do you interpret that sta- 
tistic, Senator WILEY? 

Answer, I think that the meaning is very 
clear. More and more Americans are recog- 
nizing that material answers do not provide 
the solution to our basic problems of living 
in this complex age—our problems of human 
relations. Some men’s lust for wealth, their 
lust for power, lust for property—these are 
not the real keys to happiness or to peace 
of mind. 

So, as more and more people come to 
understand this fact, as they come to under- 
stand the real laws of living and loving, the 
laws of giving and receiving, the divine law, 
they give of themselves to God. They turn 
to prayer. i 

Question. What else. may be said about 
church attendance figures, Senator WILEY? 


Answer. Just this. We are all naturally 
delighted that more and more Americans are 
finding inspiration and guidance in houses of 
worship. But, of course, we can’t judge this 
churchgoing trend simply on the basis of big 
statistics. We will judge it on the inner 
quality of church attendance—the quality in 
your heart and mine, as we truly become 
filled with the presence of the all-knowing, 
all-seeing, all-powerful Creator. 

As you know, just a little more than 90 
million Americans list themselves as belong- 
ing to some church. That is the highest 
such total in our history. 

If all of these Americans—if you and I— 
become true spreaders of the Gospel the good 
news of happy, fruitful, peaceful, harmoni- 
ous living, then ours will be a happy country 
indeed. We will each find fulfillment. We 
will not be agitated, but will be calm, cool, 
and collected—the three C’s—no matter 
what crisis may ever come. 

HAPPY AMERICA AT EASTERTIME 


Question. As you look about America on 
the Easter scene, Senator, how does the na- 
tional picture look to you? 

Answer. It looks excellent indeed. By al- 
most every standard our country is enjoying 
more blessings of peace than ever before in 
our history. 

Sixty-five million Americans are employed 
today, including 1.1 million Wiscohsinites, 
over and above our Badger people employed 
in farming. 

Our total national production of goods 
and services now approaches $400 billion. 
Our national income is $320 billion. 
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Income moreover, is fortunately better dis- 
tributed among all Americans than ever be- 
fore in our history. That means a better 
break for the little fellow in the lower in- 
come brackets. 

Americans today own 250 million life in- 
surance policies. They have $235 billion in 
liquid savings. Last year, Americans bought 
7 million radios, 7 million television sets, 
314 million washing machines, a million air 
conditioners. 

Today, 25 million of us Own our own homes. 

And 15 million of us have more than $30 
billion invested for our later years in pen- 
sion and retirement trust funds. 

And I could go on and on with other im- 
pressive facts and figures that spell good news 
for the United States of America. 


OUR MOST PRECIOUS ASSETS 


Question. And you feel, Senator, that even 
more important than all these material assets 
is our spiritual wealth. 

Answer. Of course. We could have all 
these possessions, all this wealth, and a lot 
more besides, and still possibly not be happy, 
unless—I emphasize, unless—we had a true 
respect for the real value of life’s greatest 
blessings—our home, our mate, our family, 
our fine country, our God. 


OUTLOOK FOR PEACE BRIGHTER 


Question. And what about the problem of 
peace, Senator WILEy—peace which is so 
sacred, especially at Eastertime. What is the 
outlook for peace? 

Answer. I believe that the prospects for 
peace are getting better all the time. That 
doesn’t mean that world communism is not 
still on the march. On the contrary, athe- 
istic, aggressive communism still seeks to 
conquer the world—by subversion, spying, 
sabotage, revolution. 

Question. But you apparently feel that 
Red Russia itself is subject to stresses and 
strains from within. 

Answer. Absolutely. There is vast ferment 
inside Russia. The terrible, longstanding 
lies about Dictator Joseph Stalin have now 
been completely debunked. He is being 
shown up for what he was—a ruthless mur- 
derer. The iron dictatorship is giving way 
slowly to some new forms. 

Meanwhile, the people of Russia, the en- 
slaved people of East Germany, of Poland, 
the Baltic States, of the Balkans—hunger for 
freedom. 


But communism remains a deadly menace, 


and we must be strong, on our guard, and 


vigilant. 


SOME NEGATIVE FACTORS ON UNITED STATES 
SCENE 


Question. Senator WILEY, you’ve men- 
tioned the positive side, the affirmative side 
of America’s assets and of the outlook for 
peace. Now, as you look around, on the 
American scene, itself, what do you find are 
some of the factors which seem too con- 
trary to the Easter spirit—factors which we 
should, in the Easter spirit, try to alter? 

Answer. I can list several such negative 
factors which all of us ought to seek to 
change: First, there is the matter of some 
disharmony in our land. I refer to occa- 
sional prejudice and bigotry, to tension and 
hatred, between some groups, between re- 


gions—North and South—between races and ` 


religions. Such harmful conditions are, of 
course, contrary to the universal teachings 
of the Master—who taught love and under- 
standing among all men. “Love thy brother 
as thyself” He taught. 

Second, there is the awful matter of crime 
in our country. Two million crimes are 
committed every year—crimes against hu- 
man beings and crimes against property. 

Then, there is the matter of juvenile de- 
linquency—a millipn American youngsters 
getting into trouble with the law. 

Surely, we as a civilized, Christian Nation 
can achieve a better record than that. Sure- 
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ly, we can each raise our children—through 
the combined influence of home, church, 
and school, so that our youngsters abide by 
the law, and so that they live worthwhile 
lives. 

Question. Any other negative factors? 

Answer. Yes, there is the matter of con- 
flict—occasional bitter conflict between labor 
and management. We see, for example, the 
recent awful Westinghouse strike in which 
everybody proved to be the loser. That 
strike lasted 156 days—the worst in Ameri- 
can history. -It crippled a great corpora- 
tion; it cost the union a fortune. It de- 
stroyed millions of dollars of workers’ pay 
envelopes. There were irreparable losses in 
communities. There was unhappiness in 
innumerable families. 

Surely, men of good will, men of reason, 
in labor and management, could somehow 
have avoided or minimized such a terrific 
toll. What I am saying is simply that labor 
and management have a responsibility to 
themselves and to the American public, to 
try to work out things better in a spirit of 
harmony and brotherhood and good will. 

As one man put it, “Let us not try. to fol- 
low your way, Or my way, but God’s way.” 

SUMMARY 


Question. I know, Senator WILey, that our 
listeners have been enjoying your comments 
on both the practical and spiritual phases of 
the meaning of Eastertime. Thus far, you 
have commented upon the great blessings en- 
joyed by the American people. You have 
mentioned the bright prospects of preserv- 
ing the peace, particularly now that the 
Soviet Union is ridden with strife and stress. 
You have pointed out the encouraging fac- 
tors of America’s prosperity; prosperity 
which covers virtually all groups of America, 
but which, as you have pointed out on many 
other occasions, does not extend as yet to 
American farming, as it should and will. 

And then you have mentioned some of 
the continuing problems on the American 
scene—problems of discord, between some 
groups, of crime in our midst, and juvenile 
delinquency. But throughout, you have 
stressed the spiritual aspect of the American 
way of life. 

LO, I AM WITH YOU ALWAYS 


Answer. And I would like to reemphasize 
the importance of that spiritual aspect. 
/You will remember, Jesus said, “Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

Perhaps some of us do not realize the 
full significance of these words. 

What the Master was saying was this, not 
the physical Jesus is present, but the spirit- 
ual truths He taught are available now and 
always to the earnest seeker. 

He had told us to claim our heritage: “Be 
ye perfect, eyen as your Father in heayen 
is perfect.” 

This, He indicated, is not to be accom- 
plished by blind faith, but by following in 
His steps—by understanding, by sound works 
and deeds. . 

He had told us to reach.out and tap the 
source of all power. “I of mine own self can 
do nothing. It is the Father who worketh 
with Me,” He had said. 

Bear in mind that man, to a lesser extent 
had reached out and harnessed the mighty 


power-of electricity or of the atom. But 


there is an infinitely greater power, a healing 
power, available to us all. 

By following in the steps of the Man of 
Galilee, by fulfilling His teachings, the holy 
spirit will fill us with the light of inspira- 
tion, giving us continued guidance and direc- 
tion. $ 

Question. And you feel that this is a fact 
to be grasped throughout one’s entire life 
and every hour of the day? 

Answer. Of course. The divine law is not 
something to be practiced 1-day a week, 


` 
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Rather, it should be fulfilled throughout all 
our days and lives. 

There is absolutely no place where we can- 
not follow in the Wayshower’s steps—in our 
own home; certainly, of course, in our 
church; in our schoolroom; as we walk the 
outdoor paths of nature; in our lodge, our 
women’s clubs, our veterans’ post, as we bar- 
gain at the labor-management conference 
table. ) 

Yes, those of us who are privileged to 
serve you in the halls of the United States 
Congress likewise have the heavy obligation 
to follow in His steps. 

This, then, is the message of Eastertime. 
It is a message which will bring peace, which 
will bring harmony, which will bring ful- 
fillment for all. 

Question. I know, Senator WILEY, that 
your listeners have enjoyed your inspiring 
message today on the true meaning of 
Easter. ; 

Answer, I have certainly enjoyed being 
with you. It would be a pleasure to get the 
benefit of your reactions to this broadcast. 

And now may I wish for you and yours 

\an Eastertime rich with blessings. 

This is your senior Senator, ALEC WILEY, 

signing off from the Nation’s Capital. 


He Envisioned a Great Industrial Center 
Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF ` 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


._ Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day, March 19, 1956, was a great day for ` 
the city of Paterson, N. J., for it marked 
the issuance of the commemorative 
stamp honoring Alexander Hamilton, its 
founder. 


The Paterson Morning Call carried the 


following most interesting article by 
Dorene Angeles: 


He ENvISIONED A GREAT INDUSTRIAL CENTER 
HERE 


The first issue of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton stamp today in Paterson is significant 
of the vital role played by the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the founding of the 
city. It was in Hamilton’s astute mind that 
Paterson as an industrial city had her birth, 
and in formulating the charter of the So- 
ciety for the Establishment of Useful Manu- 
factures, he wrote her birth certificate. 

Hamilton firmly believed that the new 
Republic, in order to maintain her dearly 
won independence, would find is indispensa- 
ble to develop her own means of providing 
the necessities and comforts of life, inde- 
pendent of the mother country, 


STARTED S. U. M, 


He saw in the Passaic Falls, surrounded by 
vast virgin forests, the possibility of a great 
industrial future. 

In promoting his idea for the establish- 
ment of a manufacturing center, Hamilton 
shrewdly hinted that the- society’s works 
would be located in one of three States: 
New York, Pennsylvania, or New Jersey. It 
was not until the New Jersey Legislature 
had passed upon the charter for the S. U. M. 
that the final decision upon the Passaic Falls 
as the site for the enterprise was made pub- 
lic. By this clever strategy, New Jersey legis- 
lators, each of whom wanted the society l0- 
cated in his own county, were led to sup- 
port the charter, and capitalists in New York 
and Philadelphia were led to invest. 


1956 


Hamilton’s correspondence, however, 
leaves no doubt that he had the Passaic Falls 
pinpointed as the future manufacturing cen- 
ter of America. 


BACKED BY PATERSON 


In Gov. William Paterson, Hamilton found 
a sympathetic supporter of his plan. Pat- 
erson was born in Ireland in 1743, arriv- 
ing in this country 2 years later. He went 
to college at Trenton and studied law in the 
Office of Richard Stockton; signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. He was elected 
to the Provincial Congress in 1775, where he 
was. chosen secretary. He became attorney 
general of New Jersey and was elected Gov- 
ernor in 1790. Paterson must have been 
human enough to wish the success of so im- 
pressive a project bearing his own name. 

With the backing of the governor, the 
legislature in 1891 adopted the proposed 
charter, granting the S. U. M. almost un- 
limited power. Free of taxes, the enterprise 
was to be self-governing insofar as its man- 
dates were compatible with the laws of the 
State and the Constitution of the United 
States. E 

PICK CITY SITE 

The board of directors, after inspecting 
various other sites, agreed that the town of 
Paterson should be located “on the Passaic 
River between the residence of Isaac Gov- 
erneur near the town of Néwark and Chatham 
Bridge.” A rather vague statement, but 
understood by the participants. = 

On J 4, 1792, the directors came 
Putetsoat Take they met General Schuyler 
and Abraham Godwin at Godwin’s home. 
With these two men as guides, the delegation 
proceeded with unabated energy. The first 
day they bought 700 acres surrounding me 
falls, “paying therefor the sum of 3, 
Pounds, 8 shillings, and 3 pence.” Losing 
no time, on July 5 they resolved to build at 
once, “a mill for spinning. cotton, a print 
works for cotton goods, calicoes, another mill 
for spinning and also for weaving.” They 
brought up the subject of housing and on 
the following day decided that “the number 
of houses for workmen should be 50, that 
each house should be 24 by 18 feet in size, 
with cellar and garret,” and that these houses 
together with a quarter of an acre of land 
each, should be rented for $12.50 a year each, 
or sold for $250 to any workman who would 
agree to pay that sum within 20 years. Equal 
bargains were offered for superintendents. 
The immediate erection of a small sawmill 
Was agreed upon. 

PLANS TOWN 

To carry out this ambitious project, the 
Services of Maj. Pierre L'Enfant, a French 
engineer who had come to this country with 
Lafayette’s army, were engaged. He fell upon 
& gradiose plan to lay out Paterson on the 
Pattern he later used in Washington, D. C., 
With the central point to be a small elevation 
between the present Main, Grand, and Ward 
Streets, sloping down almost to the present 
Site of the Erie Railroad. From this hill, 
afterward known as Colt’s Hill, large num- 

of avenues would run to distant points 
Of the proposed city. 

Newspaper publicity spoke of the plans 
With high praise and land in the area sky- 
Tocketed in value. 

Major L’Enfant’s elaborate plans for an 
elevated raceway of solid masonry, to run 
from above the falls to the present site of 
Passaic proved his undoing; the directors 
Teplaced him with Peter Colt, who was de- 
Scribed as “a man with no big ideas, but with 
& great deal of commonsense.” Colt as- 
S€mbled a crew of men with picks and shovels 
and built a raceway just about the way peo- 
Ple built them in those days, leaving the 
fancy trimmings to his predecessor who was 
Successful in using them later in the Nation's 
Capital City. 
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BUILT BULL MILL 


Impatient to begin manufactures before - 


the raceway could be completed, the board 
of directors commissioned Colt to build a 
small plant which would use oxen for the 
motive power. It was named Bull Mill, the 
first cotton mill in Paterson, and the second 
in the United States. : 

The depression of 1792 put the newly 
formed corporation to a severe test. William 
Duer, governor of the society and a kinsman 
of Hamilton by marriage, was imprisoned for 
indebtedness, along with other members of 
the board. The imprisonment of Duer, who 
was described by Madison as “the prince of 
speculators,” was a serious blow to Hamilton, 
who had recommended him for the governor- 
hip. 
3 Gasntiton’s loyalty to the enterprise, how- 
ever, remained unswerving, and it. was 
through his support and prestige that the 
association weathered the depression. 

PASSES THROUGH CRISIS 


The lengths to which he went to bring the 
society through the crisis are illustrated in 
his letter to the president of the Bank of New 
York, requesting a loan on the society’s be- 
half: “To you my dear sir, I will not scruple 
to say, in confidence, that the Bank of New 
York shall suffer no diminution of its pecu- 
niary facilities from any accommodation it 
may afford to the society in question.” 

With Duer in jail, the company was without 
active management. Hamilton ignored ad- 
verse criticism to keep the company in opera- 
tion. The first factory was completely in 1794 
and the printing of calico goods was intro- 
duced. Although an impressive list of pro- 

manufactures had been introduced as 
the objective of the society, the principal 
products from then until 1839 were woolens 
nd canvas. 
: The factory struggled through the eco- 
nomic depression until 1796, when it closed 
its doors. It was destroyed by fire in 1807. 
Although the first venture of the SUM 
had met with disappointment, the spark 
had been ignited, and independent manufac- 
turers took up the torch, with the SUM 
developing and leasing needed water power. 
d LYON OF AMERICA 
A poineer in the establishment of manu- 


facturing, Paterson become prominent in 
the manufacture of cotton and flax, locomo- 


tives, and silks, ultimately earning the name ' 


= Lyon of America.” 

"patios contribution to transportation 
has been considerable. It was here that 
the first locomotive in America was built. 
In 1859 the Southern Railway of Chile or- 
dered from Rogers Works a freight and pas- 
senger locomotive to test the comparative 
merits of English and American locomotives. 
The American engines proved themselves 
superior to the English locomotives, winning 
for America international distinction. 

Paterson has kept pace with modern ad- 
vancements in industry, pioneering in many 
fields. The Whirlwind J-5 engine, with 
which Lindberg’s famous plane, “The Spirit 
of St. Louis,” was powered, was designed and 
built in Paterson by the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp. 

GREAT INDUSTRIAL CITY 

city of more than 140,000, located 
a AA eate i the greatest industrial area 
in the world, Paterson is one of the chief 
manufacturing centers in the United States. 

Only 17 miles from New York City, con- 
nected by highways and railroads and within 
a 20-mile radius of all trunk lines running 
into the port of New York, Paterson attracts 
immigrants representing almost every cul- 

e world. 

resect qualities of the water from the 
Passiac River have made Paterson a center 
of the dyeing industry. Natural resources 
of traprock have furnished paving stone for 
streets. 
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Address by Mr. L. C. Groat at the Annual 
Illinois Congressional Dinner Given by 
the Illinois Electric Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing speech by Mr. L. C. Groat, man- 
ager of the Spoon River Electric Co- 
operative, Inc., at the annual Illinois 
congressional dinner given by the Illinois 
electric cooperatives on March 26: 


We are particularly honored this year to 
have with us our elected Representatives 
from the great State of Illinois. 

The report of the Hoover Commission on 
the Rural Electrification Administration and 
the rural electric cooperatives has caused us 
some concern. We are all farm people. We 
have little knowledge of political science or 
of proper methods of protecting our interests 
on the national scene. We feel sure that you 
people, as the elected representatives of the 
people of Illinois, are vitally interested in the 
welfare of that great and important segment 
of the population of Dlinois—the farmer, 
and that if we can present to you factual in- 
formation concerning the effect on the Rural 
Electrification Administration and on the 
local electric cooperatives of the enactment 
of the legislation to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission with 
regard to REA and the cooperatives, then you 
will protect our interests. With this thought 
in mind, we will attempt this evening to stick 
closely to facts, and to provide you with con- 
crete information on this subject. 

As Americans interested in reducing waste 
in Government, we feel that the overall work 
of the Hoover Commission is commendable, 
and that many of its recommendations, when 
enacted into law, will serve the Nation well, 
but it is not surprising that in an undertak- 
ing as vast as that assigned to the Hoover 
Commission, some mistaken conclusions have 
been drawn. 

Because popular opinion seems to inter= 
pret all recommendations made by the 
Hoover Commission as being in the best 
interests of the public, we are fearful that 
Congress may approve proposed legislation 
which will wreck the rural-electrification 
program. Though only a minor part of 
the Hoover Commission’s investigation, REA 
and the rural electric cooperatives are a ma- 
jor part of the lives and hopes of millions 
of farm people in our State and throughout 
the Nation. 

H. R. 7343, 7357, 7359, 8239, 8242, and 8243 
have been introduced in the House, and two 
bills have been introduced in the Senate, that 
would, among other things, require REA to 
fix its rate of interest and fees or charges 
to do the following: (1) Pay all of the op- 
erating expenses (now about $8 million per 
year) on the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration; and (2) pay the Treasury interest. 
In this connection, the legislation would re- 
quire REA to pay the highest rate of interest 
the Treasury pays, and require that the rate 
of interest be set by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. This legislation would also make 
REA subject to the Government Corporation 
Control Act. 

This proposed legislation sounds innocent 
enough until it is analyzed in the light of 
the Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
which it is supposed to implement. Because 
these recommendations are based on misun- 
derstandings, implementing them by legisla- 
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tion will make the rural electrification pro- 
gram unworkable and bring ruin to many co- 
operatives. In addition, implementing the 
recommendations, supposedly designed to 
save the Government money will actually in- 
crease the expense to-the Government and 
also will impair the ability of most coopera- 
tives to repay their debt to the Government. 

In an analysis of the Hoover Commission’s 
recommendations last May, Ancher Nelsen, 
Administrator of-REA, had this to say: 

“We believe that if the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations were to be adopted, 
REA would be unable to accomplish the ob- 
jectives in rural electrification and rural 
telephony which have been established by 
the Congress. 

“The Commission’s recommendations 
would result in termination of the rural 
telephone loans program, with less than half 
of the Nation’s farms having telephones and 
slight prospect for alleviating the situation. 

“Further progress in rural electrification 
through REA loans—connection of unserved 
farms and system improvements to serve ex- 
panding loads—would be drastically cur- 
tailed under the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. 

“Borrowers in both programs would be un- 
able to meet the loan requirements.” 

The erroneous conclusions drawn by the 
Hoover Commission in regard to REA were 
stated as follows in its report to the Con- 
gress: J 

1. The financial setup of the cooperatives 
does not make adequate provision for such 
rates for power or for telephone service to 
enable them adequately to build up reserves, 
and provide for-extensions or replacements. 

2. Under this method of financing, the 
Government has subsidized the sale of elec- 
tric power to the members of the cooperative 
associations at considerably less than its eco- 
nomic cost, the subsidies being provided in 
the following ways: 

(a) The charging of interest at 2 percent 
per annum which is about 1 percentage 
point less than the interest which the Treas- 
ury has to pay on long-term issues to pro- 
vide the money. 

(b) The granting of the 5-year mora- 


torium period with a delayed payment of ` 


interest which results in an effective rate 
of return of even less than 2 percent. 

(c) Granting exemption from all Federal 
taxes. (In some States these bodies are ex- 
empt from all or some local taxes.) 

(d) Providing the administrative expenses 
which in the past 5 years, have averaged 
about $7,750,000 from Federal funds an- 
nually. 

3. In view of the great advance made in 
farm electrification, it is our belief that the 
time has arrived for the reorganization of 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
into a self-supporting institution, securing 
its own finance from private sources in a 
manner similar to that of the other agencies 
discussed previously. Moreover, the opera- 
tions of Rural Electrification should be made 
subject to the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act in order to secure the advantages of 
more efficient organization under that act. 

Based on this type of fallacious reasoning, 
the Commission then made the following rec- 
ommendations which the aforementioned 
proposed legislation seeks to implement: 

Recommendation No. 36: REA be reor- 
ganized on a self-supporting basis; (b) se- 
cure its financing from private sources, and 
(c) be made subject to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act. 

While the intent of this recommendation 
may be commendable, it has been clearly 
pointed out by the REA Administrator that 
it would be unworkable, and a little later 
in the program, members of this panel will 
show in more detail some of the reasons why. 
Briefly, however, to carry out such a recom- 
mendation would mean that REA would 
have to double or triple its interest rates, 
plus adding to each loan a service charge to 
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cover administrative expenses. The interest 
rate on loans would have to not only cover 
the cost of REA’s borrowings from the Treas- 
ury at the highest rate the Treasury pays 
for money, but also the cost of servicing 
$314 billion’ which has already been loaned. 

Under these conditions, few cooperatives 
could afford to borrow from REA, nor could 
REA prove loans feasible when they. had to 
carry greatly increased charges. Moreover, 
it is unlikely that most cooperatives could 
borrow elsewhere. Also, the fact that REA 
holds a 100 percent mortgage on all coopera- 
tive’s facilities surely would deter private 
lenders. 

Without a source of credit, it would be 
only a matter of a few years before coopera- 
tives went out of business. Lines could not 
be expanded, electricity would have to be ra- 
tioned, service would deteriorate, electric 
rates would increase, and cooperatives 
would have to refuse service to “unprofit- 
able” areas. Wholesale rates would cer- 
tainly go up. The feasibility of generation 
and transmision loans would be out of the 
question, leaving power supplies free to 
charge cooperatives any rate they cared to. 

Could the Commission have been aware of 
the problems of REA and the cooperatives 
and have recommended such crippling 
changes? We think not, and we believe that 
the recommendations were made without 
full information on the part of the commit- 
tee and the Commission. The telephone 
program could not hope to survive under 
such conditions. 

Besides spelling eventual doom to most of 
the electric cooperatives in the country, and 
nearly all the telephone cooperatives, the 
effects of such recommendations enacted 
into law would jeopardize -the billions of 
dollars that the Government has loaned to 
cooperatives. Hundreds of cooperatives 
would be unable to meet their repayment 
schedule. In addition, the number of loans 
REA could expect to make would be few. 
Consequently, the agency would have to 
operate at a deficit which would have to be 
made up by Government appropriation. We 
contend, and will show, that at present REA 
is self-supporting, that the 2 percent inter- 
est rate paid most of its expenses including 
the cost of the money to the Treasury. 
Furthermore, we think it is unfair that new 
loans by REA should be expected to carry 
the burden of servicing old loans. This, we 
consider, would be a breach of faith as well 
as a breach of contract. 

According to Administrator Nelsen, the 2 
percent interest from the inception of REA 
to June 30, 1955, was sufficient to cover the 
cost of money to the Treasury during this 
period, and to produce a profit of $48,985,226. 
As for the $734 million annual administra- 
tive expenses which Congress appropriates 
for REA, it is one of the best investments 
the Government has ever made. Compared 
to the billions given to domestic and foreign 
enterprises by our Government, the $734 
million pales to insignificance, especially 
when you consider what the REA program 
has meant to the life and happiness of the 
farmer and to the economy of the Nation. 
We say that this small investment has 
paid billions in dividends to the country 
and its people. 

As to the recommendations that REA be 
made a corporation, we see no good reason 
for this since it would require that REA 
keep records both as an agency and as a 
corporation and thus increase its expenses. 

As to recommendation No. 43, which di- 
rects the Secretary of the Treasury to fix 
the rate of interest REA must pay the Treas- 
ury, we feel that it gives to one individual 
too much power, and that this power could 
be abused to the serious detriment of rural 
electric cooperatives. We feel that in a mat- 
ter such as this, which vitally affects the wel- 
fare of millions of citizens,.our duly elected 
representatives, not one individual, should 
set. the interest rate, 
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Now, I want to call on members of this 
panel to clarify some of the misconceptions 
about cooperative management which the 
Hoover. Commission report contains. I 
might say that the members of the panel 
whom you see before you represent over 
150 years of experience in the electric coop- 
erative business. Most are real dirt farmers 
who are actually engaged in the business of 
producing foods and fiber from the prairies 
of Ilinois. They are men who have been 
chosen to act as members of the various 
boards of directors, and by such boards, to 
hold the office of president of the coopera- 
tive. Others of the panel are employed by 
the cooperative boards of directors for the 
management of these organizations in ac- 
cordance with the policies fixed by these 
boards. I doubt that in any place in our 
country, or in the world, could a group be 
chosen who would be closer to the actual 
day-to-day operations and problems of the 
rural electric cooperatives. 

Short discussions on the following: 

1. Adequate Reserves, Carl Edwards, pres- 
ident, Coles-Moultrie Electric Cooperative. 

2. Five-year Moratorium, Floyd Ruble, 
manager, Illinois Valley Electric Cooperative, 
Inc. 

_ 3. Effect of Higher Interest Rate on Our 
Cooperative, H. G. Downey, manager, Tri- 
County Electric Cooperative, Inc. 

4. Effect of Higher Interest Rate on Gen- 
eration and Transmission Loans, Everett 
Read, member of board of directors of Jo- 
Carroll Electric Cooperative, Inc. ; 

5. Has REA Lost Money on 2 Percent In- 
terest? Fred Harms, vice president, Rural 
Electric Convenience Cooperative, directors 
of NRECA. 

6. Is Administrative Expense of REA Justi- 
fied? Joseph H. Heimann, manager, Clinton 
County Electric Cooperative. 


7. Effect on the Farmer, Robert Wagner, 
president, Western Illinois Electric Coopera- 
tive. 

We have heard much factual information 
on the effect of enactment into law of the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations. I 
would like at this time to call on Mr. A. E. 
Becker, manager of the Association of Illi- 
nois Electric Cooperatives, which associa- 
tion represents a total of 131,295 members 
of rural electric cooperatives in the State of 
Illinois, who will summarize the facts pre- 
sented and give us any additional comments. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


QF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include an editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News which calls attention to the his- 
torical fact that modern Greece had its 
beginning, after much struggle and 
strife, 135 years ago last Sunday, March 
4 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to pay my respects to the 
outstanding record that the people of 
Greek origin have established through- 
out the years in this Nation in the fields 
of business, the arts, and in science. 
Their contributions have been great and 
this country is the richer because of 
their enterprising spirit and dedication 
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to the high ideals upon which this Na- 
tion has flourished. 

The editorial follows: 

The history of Greece is one of struggle. 
This applies to modern as well as ancient 
Greece. 

Modern Greece had its beginning 135 years 
ago tomorrow when a church banner was 
raised above the monastery of Abhai Lavra, 
the signal for the launching of the Greek 
revolution against the Ottoman Empire. 
With assistance from the United States, 
Greece emerged victorious after 8 years. 

In 1940, Mussolini launched an attack on 
Greece and again America responded with 
~ aid in the form of food, clothing and medical 
supplies. During the Nazi occupation that 
followed, the Greeks carried on™in deadly 
guerrilla warfare against heavy odds, earning 
for themselves the plaudits of the world, 
until.the triumph of American arms liber- 
ated Europe. l 

In recent years, Greece has been a target 
of the Communists and in recent months 
there has been the added problem of Cyprus. 
This brave people will not accept anything 
less than freedom and honor, no matter 
what sacrifices are involved. Of that, the 
World may be certain on the basis of a rec- 
ord of valor that needs no enhancement 

e. 
The people of’ America and Greece have 
been friénds for more than a century, for 
they have so much in common—a love of 
liberty. Their fellow countrymen share the 
concern of Americans of Greek extraction 
on this milestone. 


Multiple Purpose Project Nearly $70 Mil- 
lion Ahead of Schedule in Repayment 
to Federal Government 


+ ages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


` Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Would like to call the attention of my 
Colleagues to the following excerpt from 
the March 1956 issue of the Log, pub- 
lished by the Inland Empire Waterways 
Association, an organization which in- 
Cludes business and community leaders 
interested in regionwide development of 
the overall resources of the Columbia 
River system in the Pacific Northwest: 

An impressive record of repayment to the 
Federal Government of the initial invest- 
ment of public funds in multiple-purpose 
Projects in the Pacific Northwest is spelled 
Out in a recent report from Bonneville Power 
Administration. - 

To date, the Federal investment charge- 
able to power in the BPA transmission sys- 
tem and Bonneville, Grand Coulee, Hungry 
Horse, Albeni Falls, McNary, Lookout Point, 
and Detroit-Big Cliff Dams has amounted 
to $1,368,795,000. The total percentage of 
this investment that has been paid back to 
date—with interest—has reached 17.11 per- 
cent. Total cash receipts to the United 
States Treasury for sale of power, return of 
Operation, and maintenance expenses, and 

Nterest are $390,040,000. 
The Congress set repayment of projects at 
years. At present, repayment is $67,771,- 
ahead of schedule. 

Only two dams, Bonneville and Grand 

Coulee, have been operating for any length 
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_of time. 


The others have been returning 
their investment for only a couple of years. 
Bonneville Dam has repaid 38.44 percent to 
the Federal Government; Grand Coulee has 
returned 26.54 percent, and the Bonneville 
transmission system 24.75 percent. 

These figures present the best possible ar- 
gument that the Government's investment 
of public funds in Pacific Northwest. proj- 
ects is a high-grade one. In addition to low- 
cost power, benefits to navigation and irriga- 
tion accrue to all citizens, as do such im- 
measurable advantages as recreation. 

The record is clear. Every dollar the Pa- 
cific Northwest is receiving for construction 
of multiple-purpose projects involving power 
generation will be'repaid with interest. The 
money that has been invested and will con- 
tinue to be invested is a sound expenditure 
of public funds. 


Rectifying the Farm Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 26, 1956: 

RECTIFYING THE FARM BILLS 


As the conferees begin today to reconcile 
the widely different Senate and House farm 
bills, they have a clear-cut choice to make. 
They can send the President a bill he will 
have to veto and thus transfer the agricul- 
tural issue to the 1956 political campaigns. 
Or they can write a bill that will have a good 
chance of approval at the White House, leav- 
ing the unresolved issues for possible de- 
cision at the polls. It should be obvious to 
everyone that the first course would use the 
plight of the farmer as a political football. 
The second course seems to offer the only 
hope of increasing governmental aid to the 
Nation's food producers this year. 

Fortunately, Senator ELLENDER, chairman 
of the Senate-House conference, seems dis- 
posed to seek an acceptable compromise. He 
singled out the dual parity provision as one 
that may be stricken in an effort to make the 
bill palatable to the President. But this is 
only one of the reactionary devices written 
into the Senate bill. Still worse is the set- 
aside provision under which the Senate tried 
to raise support prices by pretending that 
price-depressing surpluses are not really sur- 
pluses. Even this provision is probably less 
damaging to the interests of the farmer than 
the return to fixed price supports at 90 per- 
cent of parity for 3 years, as called for by 
the House. With such backward-looking de- 
vices. in both bills, the conferees will ad- 
mittedly have a difficult time writing a sound 
farm relief measure, but they ought to go 
as far as they can in that direction. 

What is needed is not a mere compromise 
of political differences, but the adherence to 
sound agricultural policy. Recent history 
has amply demonstrated that excessive fixed 
price supports encourage surplus production 
and cause the prices of farm commodities to 
decline while costs of production continue 
‘to rise. It is incredibly shortsighted to re- 
vert to this discredited policy merely because 
it still finds favor among some farmers. 
These price-fixing formulas have no proper 
place in the soil-bank legislation before the 
conferees. They are riders which, along with 
many other incompatible amendments, have 
made a crazy patchwork of the farm bill, 
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If the conferees are interested in helping 
the farmer, they will go the limit in eliminat- 
ing or softening these objectionable append- 
ages. Their task is to write a simplified bill 
that can be signed into law and adminis- 
tered satisfactorily instead of being con- 
signed to the rubbish heap. This task should 
be completed with all possible speed so that 
farmers will be able to participate in the soil- 
bank plan and to obtain its benefits this year. 


A Change in Our Electoral System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, with per- 
mission of the House, I attach hereto a 
letter received from Hon. Lea Harris, of 
Montgomery, Ala., and a newspaper 
article headed “Proposal To Hit Legis- 
lature,” from the March 13 issue of the 
Alabama Labor News. 

It is interesting to note that this is a 
new approach to the problem of a change 
in our electoral system. 

The letter and article follow: 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 12, 195C. 
Hon. GEORGE GRANT, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sm: The other afternoon while work- 
ing on a law case involving a constitutional 
problem, I turned to that section of the 
Constitution involving presidential electors 
to see if our wise founders had left a way 
open to easily change our absurd electoral 
system that now causes the vote of the siz- 
able minority to be cast against the candi- 
date they voted for. Logically speaking, our 
present system is ridiculously undemocratic 
and causes more political tension and pres- 
sure in our land than any one thing. I 
have a simple answer and devised a mathe- 
matical formula so that a single State could 
use for this presidential election, without 
changing any Federal or State constitution 
or without ratification of any other State. 
It is as follows: The Federal Constitution 
prescribes that the States must have electors, 
but it does not prescribe how the States may 
elect them, but leaves this to the discretion 
of the individual States. 

Article 2, section 1, clause 2 of our Con- 
stitution states as follows: “Each State shall 
appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress; but no Senator or 
Representative or person holding an- office 
of trust or profit under the United States 
shall be appointed.” 

A single State could very easily cause po- 
litical parties within the State to nominate 
their slate of electoral candidates by rank 
or priority from one to the number of elec- 
toral votes they have (Alabama has 11 elec- 
toral votes). If these candidates are nomi- 
nated by convention, the convention will 
determine the priority or if by a party State 
executive committee, then by the commit- 
tee, if nominated by party vote then the 
candidate -receiving the most votes would 
be the ranking or No. 1 on through 11 (if a 
tie; then by alphabetical order). 

In event the certifying officer of the party 
fails to designate to the secretary of state 
the ranking or priority of the candidates, 
then the secretary of state will designate 
the ranking of the candidates according to 
alphabetical order. To determine which 
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candidates for presidential elector would be 
elected in the general election, the secretary 
of state will divide the number of presiden- 
tial electors to which the State is entitled 
(at present 11 electors) into the total num- 
ber of votes cast in the general election, 
thereby obtaining a number which is termed 
the elector quotient. The elector quotient 
will then be divided into the number 
of popular votes cast for each party to des- 
ignate how many electoral votes each party 
will receive. The secretary of state will de- 
clare elected the ranking number of party 
candidates for presidential elector to which 
each party is entitled. 

For determining the electoral votes, a 
major portion or part of the elector quotient 
will be considered as a whole elector vote and 
minor fractions of the elector quotient will be 
discarded. 

Illustration: Now Alabama having 11 elec- 
toral votes, and assuming only 11,000 voted 
in the general election; if 8,000 voted Demo- 
cratic and 3,000 voted Republican; then the 
first 8 ranking or priority Democratic electors 
and the first 3 ranking Republican electors 
would be elected, thus dividing Alabama 
electoral vote fairly, according to the popular 
vote. 

Using more realistic figures—should 140,000 
vote Republican and 210,000 Democratic. 
Add these two figures together, making a to- 
tal of 350,000 votes. Divide the total vote by 
the number of electors of each State (11 for 
Alabama) to obtain an “elector quotient,” by 
this illustration the elector quotient figure 
would be 31,818. This would amount to 

19,002 


31,818 
crats and 4 plus 


or 7 electoral votes for Demo- 


12,728 
31,818 or 4 electoral votes 


6 plus 


for Republicans. 

In other words, 31818 voters could actually 
determine whether 1 elector would be cast 
for one or the other presidential candidate. 
In order to place this plan into immediate 
effect, all that is necessary is a simple. ma- 
jority of the State legislature of the State 
concerned. Iam sending copies of this letter 
to governors of all States and many men in 
public life, newspapers, and national maga- 
zines, hoping some will take up the fight to 
change the present unfair and ridiculous 
situation the electoral system has placed us 
in, which was never intended by our 
thoughtful forefathers. The power to change 
rests with the State legislature so if they did 
not like the effects after this plan was 
enacted, they could always change back. In- 
cidentally, this is one State authority the 
Federal courts have not attempted to deny 
them. One prime reason for the passage of 
this bill is to reduce the political power of 
the hidden Communist forces within radical 
organizations in the big cities up North. One 
State’s adoption may cause many others to 
follow, including the big pivotal States. 

Very sincerely, 
Lea HARRIS. 


ProposaL To Hır Lecisnature—Nrw ELEC- 
TORAL CHANGE PROPOSED 


The Siate legislature is to receive a new 
and original electoral proposal that would 
immediately make Alabama a doubtful State 
in the coming presidential election. The 
new proposal was originated by Lea Harris, 
a Montgomery attorney. -Legislators, asked 
about their views had varied comments from 
delight at having the prospect of ending the 
in-the-bag one-party control of Alabama and 
the South to thoughtful consideration. This 
plan, if adopted, would make Alabama a 


doubtful State. The Lea Harris electoral” 


plan pointed out that the Federal Constitu- 
tion directed that electors be appointed but 
left entirely within the State the discretion 
or manner in which States may elect their 
own electors. The State control is the key to 
the Lea Harris electoral plan, 
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In brief the State would require the po- 
litical parties to nominate their candidates 
for presidential electors by priority or rank, 
1 through 11. These candidates would be 
elected according to the proportion of the 
popular vote within a State. In order to put 
this plan into effect, it would only normally 
take a simple majority of the legislature as 
the State was given the authority by the Fed- 
eral Constitution to direct how the electors 
would be appointed or elected. This plan 
would be placed into effect immediately for 
the coming presidential election if the Legis- 
lature of Alabama sees fit. 

Mr. Harris says he is immediately sending 
his idea to all 48 State governors for prompt 
action if they see fit. Mr. Harris emphasized 
that he proposed this plan for the welfare 
of the Nation and to ease the political ten- 
sion caused by the present electoral system 
and not for the benefit of either party. 

He further states his plan is. original and 
apparently has never before been proposed by 
any State, but many Federal electoral 
changes have been proposed before. This 
plan would go into effect upon passing of 
the Alabama Legislature, not requiring any 
other States to ratify or change in the State 
or Federal Constitution. The legislature 
has full authority to change the nature of 
electing the electors and if this plan does 
not prove to be a success, the legislature 
could amend or change back to the present 
way. 

The question was asked Mr. Lea Harris if 
he thought a Democratic legislature would 
adopt such a plan and he gave the following 
reasons why he thought so: 

The bigwigs of each political party have 
set their eyes on being elected to the Presi- 
dency of our Nation, basing their politics 
and conventions on the South being a one- 
party affair. Some politicians in both par- 
ties, some by ignoring, others by using the 
solid South, are hoping to obtain the Presi- 
dency, by getting a few western votes and 
some of the big city radical machine sup- 
port. Should Alabama adopt my plan all 
the calculations would of necessity immedi- 
ately go out the window. Most political 
pollsters concede that Ike would carry New 
York State and some of the other big States. 
Because of this, the Democrats would be 
hard pressed if they did not get sizable 
minority support. Many of the big Northern 
States, including New York, may promptly 
follow suit. It is his belief that if Alabama 
leads the way, many other States may im- 
mediately adopt his plan. 

Other reasons Mr. Harris gave were: 

1. Financial: Alabama and other one-party 
Southern States have severally suffered 
financially because it is a one-party State. 
For instance, the present administration has 
cut cotton acreage in Alabama by 50 percent 
while at the same time expanding wheat 
acreage in doubtful Western States, this 
obviously done for political reasons. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s administration gave 
higher relief pay to northern workers than 
to southern workers and gave more per 
capita public works’ projects to doubtful 
States than the one-party Southern States. 
The prolonged freight-rate differential was 
another effect of the one party. If Alabama 
would become a doubtful State, we would 
immediately receive greater governmental 
benefits and projects, and this would be a big 
economical shot in the arm. We pay our 
hard tax dollars into the Federal Treasury 
in Washington and the doubtful States re- 
ceive the lions share of benefits with Ala- 
bama and the other Southern States taking 
the leavings. Can any legislator, regardless 
of party, vote to deny rightful financial 
benefits to his State and county? 

2. Politics: Should Alabama be a doubtful 
State, the national political hopefuls in 
Alabama would be much more influenced in 
national party circles instead of being in- 
the-bag boys. Should Alabama be the only 
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Southern State to adopt my plan; then if 
either party would see fit to place a south- 
erner on the national ticket, they would 
almost naturally turn to a man from Ala- 
bama, being a doubtful or biparty State. 
By this plan Alabama may thus furnish 
many of its sons into the national political 
arena. In all respects to Senator JoHN 
SPARKMAN, he probably would not have re- 
ceived the vice presidency had it not been 
for the Dixiecrat movement in 1948. 

3. Moderation: Should Alabama become 
an immediate doubtful State, the radicals 
up North would find that they would drive 
away electoral votes from their own party 
and they would very quickly see that their 
championship of the radical causes would 
be unpopular. No cause has ever been 
popular that drove away votes. If several 
of the Southern States enact this plan, it 
would be amazing to see how quickly these 
radicals would moderate their beliefs, 

4. Americanism: American democracy has 
always believed in giving the other fellow the 


‘right to speak and vote his views. Although 


we do not agree with our political opposi- 
tion we must not deny them the privilege of 
voting for their candidate. This is our Amer-. 
ican way of life. Our electoral college is 
absurd and ridiculous in the fact that it~ 
completely distorts the intent of many of 
the votes. A large minority has their vote 
cast against the man that they vote for. 
Obviously there is nothing democratic about 
this. In the last presidential election in New 
York State, millions of Democratic voters 
voted for Stevenson and their vote by means 
of the absurd electoral college system were 
cast against the man they voted for. Tens 
of thousands of Democrats. in Texas voted for 
Stevenson and here again, their vote was 
cast against the man they voted for. In 
Alabama, about 140,000 citizens voted for 
Eisenhower and these citizens had their vote 
cast against Ike, the man they voted for. 
There is nothing fair or politically moral oF 
democratic about this process. 


THE PROPOSED BILL 


“Be it enacted by the State of Alabama, 
All political parties on the State ballot will 
nominate or appoint their candidates for 
the officers of presidential elector by rank 
or priority. The party may designate the 
priority either by party convention, State 
party executive committee, or by party vote. 
If by party vote, those party candidates re- 
ceiving the highest popular vote will be 
ranked first and in the order of their popular 
vote. In case of a tie between any two or 
more; then the candidate will receive ranking 
by alphabetical order. In event the certify- 
ing officer of the party fails to designate the 
candidates for presidential elector by pri- 
ority; then the secretary of state will desig- 
nate the candidates by priority according to 
alphabetical order. 

“To determine which candidate for presi- 
dential elector would be elected in the gen- 
eral election, the Secretary of State will di- 
vide the number of presidential electors tO 
which the State is entitled (at present. 11 
electors) into the total number of votes cast 
in the general election thereby obtaining & 
number which is termed the ‘elector quo- 
tient.” The elector quotient will then be 
divided into the number of popular votes 
cast for each party to designate how many 
electoral votes each party will receive. The 
secretary of state will declare elected the 
ranking number of party candidates for elec- 
tor to which each party is entitled. For 
determining the elector votes, a major por- 
tion or part of the elector quotient will be 
considered as a whole electoral vote and 
minor fractions of the electoral quotient 
will be discarded. 

“By way of illustration Alabama now hav- 
ing 11 electoral votes and assuming 11,000 
votes were cast in the general election— 
7,000 being cast for the Democratic Party 
and 4,000 for the Republican Party; then the 
first 7 ranking or priority candidates of the 
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Democratic Party would be- declared elected 
and the first 4 ranking Republican candi- 
dates would be declared elected. 

“Another illustration, should 140,000 voters 
Vote for the Republican Party and 210,000 
vote for the Democratic Party, the 140,000 
Plus 210,000 would be equal to 350,000 for a 
total vote cast. This figure would be divided 
by 11 to obtain the electoral quotient figure 
Which would be 31,818. This elector quo- 
tient figure would be divided into the 140,000 
Which would be equivalent to 4 plus 12,728- 
31,818 or 4 electoral votes for the Republi- 
Cans. Similarly 31,818 divided into 210,000 
Would be equivalent to 6 plus 19,092-21,818 
Which would be equal to 7 electoral votes 
for the Democrats.” : 


Interposition Against Centralized Des- 
potism—Broadcast by Dean Clarence 
E. Manion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(e) 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a state- 
Ment entitled “Interposition Against 
Centralized Despotism,” broadcast by 
195 n Clarence E. Manion on March 25, 

6. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 

CORD, as follows: 

INTERPOSITION AGAINST CENTRALIZED 
DESPOTISM 


(By Dean Clarence E. Manion) 


There is a new political issue in the cur- 
rent Presidential campaign that is burning 

hter by the minute. It is called inter- 
Position, 

The word doesnt’ mean much to the av- 
erage voter now, but in the coming months 
in ition may easily mean the differ- 
race between the success or failure-of some- 
Boy's ambition to be President of the United 

es, 


t Suppose we try to take interposition out of 
he hot fire of the desegregation controversy 
examine- its components in some nice 
cool, Purely hypothetical situation. 
of + t us start with the fact that the people 
b 2° State of Nevada have legalized gam- 
com “thin the confines of that sovereign 
dem onwealth. In Nevada, the various 
chee employed in this thrilling game of 
ino ©? °F devilishly evil enterprise—depend- 
. aup Pon your point of view—are all legally 
Vide Zed, subject to State taxes which pro- 
teve a large portion of the necessary State 
nues, å 
Under the 10th article of the Federal Bill 
exe eats, Nevada has clearly reserved the 
busine Power to authorize this gambling 
blin ess. For this reason, the Nevada gam- 
fallen are universally accepted as unas- 
te on constitutional grounds. 
a acted by these permissive statutes, 
gambli. Of multi-million-dollar hotels and 
N & emporia have been located inside 
evada. Thus, the personal and State 
terme? rights in the Nevada gambling en- 
Neve are deeply and profitably vested. 
sensib ees: let us assume that the moral 
se ities of many American citizens are 
exhibitis Shocked by what they call this open 
these On of legalized immorality. Some of 
80d people organized a national asso- 
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ciation for the- protection of Americans 
against gamblers. ; 

In the name of some person who has lost 
money at the gambling tables in Las Vegas, 
the association brings a suit in Federal court 
to recover the plaintiff’s money losses from 
the proprietor of the involved gambling es- 
tablishment. 

Let us suppose now that, ultimately, and in 


defiance of long-standing legal precedents,- 


the Supreme Court of the United States de- 
cides that the Nevada gambling statutes vio- 
late the 14th amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. s 

The Court decision declares that the gam- 
bling statutes deprive losing players of 
their money “without due process of law.” 
The general enforcement of this arbitrary 
judicial decree would strip millions of dol- 
lars from the tax revenues of Nevada, and 
deprive great private investments of their 
established income values. 

Naturally, the people and government of 
Nevada would be outraged by what they re- 
gard as a prejudiced misinterpretation of the 
Constitution by the Supreme Court. 

Whatever one may think about the propri- 


ety of legalized gambling, he must admit that_ 


this startling judicial invasion of a time- 
honored State right would be an understand- 
able cause of excited resentment in Nevada, 

The reservation of States rights in the 
Constitution is no guaranty that the States’ 
rights and powers will always be exercised 
in conformity with the moral standards of 
people in other parts of the country. Re- 
served State authority carries with it the 
constitutional responsibility to exercise the 

er for good or bad. : 
On Pet defend the right to free speech 
without defending every word that is spoken 
in the exercise of that right. In like man- 
ner, one may stanchly defend the constitu- 
tional right of the State to permit gambling 
within its borders, even though he firmly be- 
lieves that gambling is morally wrong. | 

As it is with gambling in Nevada, so it is 
with segregation in Virginia, Alabama, or 
Mississippi. Under the Constitution as it is 
now written, segregation has been established 
by various State laws for 90 years. Sixty 
years ago, the United States Supreme Court 
declared that segregatiton laws were con- 
stitutional exercises of reserved State powers. 
(Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U. S. 537.) 

In 1954, the Supreme Court reversed that 
decision. (Brown v. Board of Education, 74 
Supreme Court 686.) Many years ago, the 
late Chief Justice Hughes observed that the 
Constitution is what the judges say itis. For 
practical purposes, that is so, but the asser- 
tion will not make the Southern Segregation- 
ists feel any better about this judicial repeal 
of a long-standing constitutional State right. 


SHOULD HAVE SEEN HANDWRITING ON WALL 


Proper vigilance would have enabled these 
States Righters to see what was coming. 
In the last 20 years, the Supreme Court has 
reversed more established constitutional con- 
structions than were changed by that Court 
in all the preceding years of its history. 
Most of these reversals have been at the ex- 
pense of constitutional States rights. 

If some of the Senators who are now com- 
plaining about the desegregation decision had 
questioned present Supreme Court Justices 
about their respect for the 10th amendment 
when their appointments were before the 
Senate for confirmation, the present consti- 
tutional crisis might have been avoided. 

But that is water over the dam. What 
can the States do about this or any other 
Federal invasion of their long-standing con- 
stitutional prerogatives? se 

The current answer revives the histori- 
cal practice of interposition. By resolution 
of its legislature, Nevada could attempt to 
put its sovereignty between the holders of its 
gambling licenses and the execution of a 
Federal court decree. 
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In the historical tradition, the same leg- 
islative resolution would appeal to Nevada's 
sister States to join in a defense of their 
common constitutional rights. 

Southern States are now resorting to such 
interposition. to prevent execution of the 
Supreme Court’s desegregation order within 
their respective jurisdictions. 

The theory of interposition is this: The 
Supreme Court has no constitutional au- 
thority to adjudicate disputes between a soy- 
ereign State and the Federal Government. 
That is the interpositionist contention. 
but nevertheless 
Surely, President Eisenhower outlined the 


“The Federal Government did not create 
the States of this Republic. The States cre- 
ated the Federal Government. The crea- 
tion should not Supersede the creator. For 
if the States lose their meaning, our entire 
system of government loses its meaning and 
the next step is the rise of the centralized 
national state, in which the seeds of autoc- 
racy can take root and grow.” 

Interpositionists have always contended 
that if any branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including the Supreme Court, is al- 
lowed to strip the States of their constitu- 
tionally reserved powers, then the creation 
would be superseding the creator with all 
the dire results that President Eisenhower 
predicted. 

Interposition was first—and successfully— 
asserted by the State of Georgia against a 
decision rendered by the Supreme Court in 
1793 (Chisholm v. Georgia, 21 Dall. 419). The 
result was the adoption of the llth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which established 
the very State right that the Georgia inter- 
position had contended for. 

In 1798, Jefferson and Madison prepared 
resolutions for the legislatures of Kentucky 
and Virginia, which declared that when the 
Federal Government exceeded its constitu- 
tional authority, it was the duty of the 
States to interpose their authority. 

Later, in a convention called by the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature at Hartford, Conn, 
(December 15, 1814), delegates from Dela- 
ware, New York, and New England put it 
this way: f 

“In case of deliberate, dangerous, and pal- 
pable infractions of the Constitution, affect- 
ing the sovereignty of a State and the lib- 
erties of the people, it is not only the right 
but the duty of such State to interpose its 
authority for their protection.” 

In 1859, the Wisconsin Legislature asserted 
the right of interposition and put the sov- 
ereignty of Wisconsin between its citizens 
and Federal enforcement of the congres- 
sional fugitive-slave laws. 


ALSO INTERPOSITION BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


How one looks at interposition often de- 
pends upon whose ox is. being gored. For 
instance, back in 1913, Congress passed a 
Federal game law to protect wild geese and 
ducks. State and Federal courts promptly 
declared that the congressional act was an 
unconstitutional violation of reserved States 
rights, Undaunted, the Secretary of State 
proceeded to negotiate a treaty with Canada 
establishing a mutual international obliga- 
tion to protect these same birds. 


Then, pursuant to the treaty, Congress 
repassed the game law that the courts had 
said it couldn’t pass pursuant to the Con- 
stitution. 

For the Supreme Court, Justice Holmes 
then decided (Missouri v. Holland (252 U. 8. 
416)) that the treaty gave Congress the very 
power which the Constitution had denied to 
Congress. Holmes held that, under the 
treaty, the previously unconstitutional game 
law was now fully enforceable, States rights 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Here was 
interposition by the Federal Government 
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against the constitutionally valid game laws 
of the States. 

But the end was not yet. On the night 
of November 16, 1933, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Maxim Litvinov, of Soviet Rus- 
sia, resorted to the interposition of a private 
international executive agreement against 
the valid statutes and approved court deci- 
sions of the State of New York. 

The result of this interposition, as deter- 

mined by Justice Douglas for the Supreme 
Court of the United States (U. S. v. Pink, 
315 U. S. 203), was to change the ownership 
of property, contrary to the unquestioned 
constitutional laws of New York, States 
rights to the contrary notwithstanding. 
. To cure these judicial emasculations of the 
10th article of the Bill of Rights by treaties 
and secret executive agreements, the friends 
of constitutional. government have been at- 
tempting to interpose the curative safe- 
guards of what is called the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

In the sustained, but frequently discour- 
aging rear-guard action now being fought 
against the steady advance of ever more and 
more centralized international socialism, the 
underlying critical issue is the fate of con- 
stitutional States rights.. 

Whether it is gambling in Nevada, segre- 
gation in South Carolina, education in Cali- 
fornia, or the right to work in Kansas, the 
basic challenge to American liberty is the 
continuous, contemptuous disregard of the 
10th amendment by the Congress, the Exec- 
utive and the Supreme Court. 

If it took the emotionally charged de- 
segregation decision to stir the States right- 
ers into effective remedial action, then that 
decision may well turn out to be a constitu- 
tional blessing in disguise. 


Importance of Vocational Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON i 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
recent letter I received from Mr. Jack 
E. Brookins of the Department of Voca- 
tional Education in Salem, Oreg., is of 
more than passing interest. Mr. Brook- 
ins’ letter should be of interest to any- 
one concerned with the problems of our 
complex society. This letter clearly re- 
veals the characteristic loyalty of our 
teachers to their profession. There is 
reason for optimism when the leaders 
directing the future of American edu- 
cation think as clearly and as purpose- 
fully as is evidenced in this letter. I am 
encouraged by the deep sincerity and 
the devotion to duty I find among teach- 
ers. 
Recently I had breakfast with a dele- 
gation of eight Oregon schoolmen, Mr. 
President. I learned a great deal from 
them. They are facing the problems 
and responsibilities of their position with 
courage and constructive effort. How- 
ever, my optimism wanes somewhat 
when I realize that the effectiveness of 
our educational leaders is being re- 
stricted and confined by inaction at the 
legislative level. 

I would like to add that Mr. Brookins 
is a member of an excellent staff as- 
sembled by Mr. Oscar Paulsen, director 
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of vocational education in Oregon. Mr. 
Paulsen’s department has established 
an enviable reputation throughout the 
48 States. Great credit must go to Mr. 
Paulsen for choosing a vigorous, ener- 
getic staff. His department has de- 
veloped a program that sets a pattern 
followed by many of the other States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter from Jack E. 
Brookins inserted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Hon. RICHARD L, NEUBERGER, 
The United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: I want to talk to 
you for a few minutes about the importance 
of vocational education appropriations dur- 
ing the coming 2d session of the 84th 
Congress. 

However, before I do, it is only fair to tell 
you I am a “professional” vocational educa- 
tor, employed as assistant State supervisor 
of trade and industrial education by the 
State division of vocational education. My 
job, of course, colors my opinions, but my 
plea is also one of the interested and con- 
cerned citizen. 

During the past 2 years (fiscal 1955 and 
1956) National Congress has seen fit to in- 
crease George-Barden vocational education 
appropriations $7,826,739. For this we are 
thankful and grateful—it has helped. I’m 
asking you to support a further increase of 
$2,800,000 to the maximum of $29,300,000 au- 
thorized under the George-Barden Act for 
1957. 

My reasons for this request are numerous, 
I'll try to give you a few. 

As each Senator and Representative re- 
turns to Washington-he is concerned with 
national security—so am I. A look at the 
National Manpower Council’s report, A 
Policy for Skilled Manpower, the book So- 
viet Professional Manpower by the National 
Research Council, at Secretary Benson’s 
“low-income farmer report,” and at Earl H, 
Voss’ piece in the Washington Sunday Star, 
September 25, 1955, headlined “Officials 
Fear Nation Is in Peril of Losing Science 
Race to Reds,” and his article of November 
27, titled, “Educators’ Meeting Puts Spotlight 
on Progress of Soviet,” are indicative of some 
of my reasons. We too are concerned with 
national security—-we are concerned with 
the training of technical and skilled man- 
power this country needs so desperately. We 
are concerned with the wise and prudent 
production, processing, distribution, and 
consumption of our natural and human re- 
sources. 

We need engineers and scientists—but vo- 
cational education cannot train them, this 
is a job for higher education. We can, how- 
ever, train the skilled and technical man- 
power who help them and materialize their 
ideas. 

A year or two ago I heard a representative 
of the American Society for Metals say, 
“There is not as bad a shortage of engi- 
neers as you might think, but there is a 
very great shortage of engineering.” His 
point was simply that some engineers are 
wasting their time doing the work of tech- 
nicians. I have observed some isolated exam- 
ples of this—there is some truth in what the 
man said. Our fine school at Klamath Falls, 
Oregon Technical Institute, is turning out 
some technicians but they cannot do the 
whole job—there is room, and need, for more. 

The report, Automation and Technological 
Change, of the Subcommittee on Economic 
Stabilization of the Jeint Committee on the 
Economic Report, touches on this problem in 
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item IX, page 7. The hearings before the 
committee contain continual direct and in- 
direct references to problems of training 
and retaining of skilled and technical work- 
ers—for instance, the testimony of James 
B. Carey (p. 222) and Dr. Brunetti (p. 385). 
Dr. Brunetti’s description of the General 
Mills cooperative training program with the 
Minneapolis Vocational School is an excel- 
lent example of what can be done. The state- 
ment of Dr. M. D. Mobley on the last page 
of the printed hearings ably presents the 
case for vocational education. 

Consider for a moment our great lumber 
and woodpulp industries. As they continue 
into their programs of woodwaste utilization 
their need for technical workers advances 
in a geometric ratio—we haven’t been able 
to do much for them so far. Such a program 
takes money—and teachers. As of this date, 
all but a very few dollars of our appropria- 
tion this year are obligated. At the end of 
the year we will have grown over last year, 
but we could be giving more service. 

Everyday we receive requests from local 
communities to assist the schools, industry, 
and business with training programs and 
problems. I am frustrated (and my wife 
and children sometimes suffer) when we 
cannot do the things that need to be done. 

You will have legislation before you con- 
cerning practical-nurse training. Oregon 
needs practical nurses, at least 150 each year 
to compensate for normal turnover. You 
know better than I that we need to train 
more of them. It will not be done without 
your help and the financial backing of the 
National Congress. 

Local school districts are hard pressed to 
meet their obligations from grades 1 to 12. 
Admittedly, our programs of vocational 
education are, in a sense, extras—but needed 
ones. They are programs of national sig- 
nificanée. Reflect upon the high mobility of 
the labor force when you consider the 
George-Barden appropriation. Much of the 
security and well-being of America is in- 
separably tied to the skills, technical and 
scientific knowledge, and production and dis- 
tribution know-how of our people. 

We have a backlog of requests to assist 
industry in management and supervisory 
training. Ninety percent of persons em- 
ployed in manufacturing in our State work 
in plants that employ less thin: 100 people. 
They cannot afford full-time training direc- 
tors or training programs, 

What causes small business to fail? A 
lot of things, of course, but consider: Tw? 
small firms start in business; they manu- 
facture or distribute the same product, have 
equal capital, plant, similar location, and 
working force; one fails and the other suc- 
ceeds. Why? Poor management practices 
could be the reason. We can help the small- 
business man, the farmer, and the home- 
maker. ‘The failure of a business hurts all 
of us—socially, psychologically, and eco- 
nomically. 

Almost every week I read another pre- 
diction that the gross national product of 
America will continue to rise—it will reach 
such and such an astronomical figure in 
1975. You know there is really only one way 
left to increase the GNP—all these predic? 
tions are predicated on the same basic as“ 
sumption, that production units per man- 
hour will continue to rise. How will this be 
accomplished? Divine providence will prob- 
ably not enter in, neither will a fairy god- 
mother with a magic wand, Technological 
advances—automation—and improved dis- 
tribution methods will help, but these aré 
really tools, they are effects which hav® 
more basic causes. -These causes lie in our 
trained scientific, technical, and skill 
manpower—our human resources, I sin- 
cerely believe that we in vocational education 
can help in providing them—but we must be 
given the opportunity, 
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Eonestly, if I were capable, I could write 

a book on this theme. I live my work-and 

work at my job. because I love it—because I 

know it is important and that it makes a 

Contribution to our State and country. I 

will take no more of your time except to ask 

you to consider seriously my request that 

the George-Barden Act appropriation be in- 

creased to the full amount authorized during 
fiscal year 1957. 
Sincerely, 

JACK E. BROOKINS. 


The Agricultural Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
UNanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» the follow- 
ing editorials dealing with the farm bill 
recently passed by the Senate: From the 
Minneapolis Star of March 20, 1956, an 
editorial entitled “Hodgepodge Farm 

il”; an editorial entitled “Rigid-Flex- 
ible Bill,” from the Minneapolis Tribune 

of March 21, 1956; an editorial entitled 
With Parity” published in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press of March 19, 
1956; and an article entitled “Seen 
Nuth’n Yet,” written by Alfred D. Sted- 
Man and published in the St. Paul Pio- 
heer Press of March 25, 1956. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and articles were ordered to be, 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

(From the Minneapolis Star of March 20, 
1958] 
HODGEPODGE FARM BILL 
Atha farm bill goes to the White iois 

e hodge form passed by the Sen- 
ate it mae e how the President can 
n For it attempts by subterfuge — 

recognizing that a big share o e sur- 
Plus exists and chatiging partý formulas— 
to bring back the high-support plan which 
the Senate had defeated in earlier considera- 
n and which the administration has op- 
d consistently. If there is no enactment 
© to affect this year’s crop the Nation 
may blame those who have played the most 
Politics with the bill. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune of March 21, 
1956] 
Ricm-FLEXxIBLE BILL 
Should the farm bill passed by the Senate 
t President Eisenhower in its present 
ti e will have about as much justifica- 
°n for vetoing it as he would have had with 
intact ny 90 percent of parity supports 


As Senator Axen, Republican, of Vermont, 
tats ked, there is enough objectionable ma- 
el al in it to justify 3 or 4 vetoes. It’s an 
$2 pon-year package authorities close to 
Whi ilion of new benefits to farmers, but 
te Ch would do little to curb overproduction 

Wine markets, 
taking’ a soil bank. to make payments for 
Minor — OPland out of production and only 
levels descents from incentive price support 
1B eat farmers are offered the opportunity 
t their cake and “have it, too. 
of ML, Democratic leadership, with the help 

dwest Republicans, managed to nullify 
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earlier rejection of high, rigid supports, by 
changing the rules of the price-support game, 
By clinging to dual parity the Senate ma- 
jority in effect said parity is a concept which 
can be altered from time to time to produce 
support levels desired by particular com- 
modity groups. The same desire to obtain a 
particular result apparently prompted the 
decision to tinker with the_mechanism in- 
tended to give flexibility to the variable sup- 
port program. 

As farmers are well aware, under the fliexi- 
ble system, support levels were to be lowered 
for commodities in surplus and adjusted up- 
ward for those in short supply. Under pres- 
ent law 500 million bushels of wheat are not 
to be considered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as part of the wheat surplus. In the 
case of cotton, 4 million bales are similarly 
exempted. The Senate, in its wisdom, has 
now decreed that 750 million bushels of sur- 
plus wheat and 7.5 million bales of surplus 
cotton don’t exist for purpd&gs of calculating 
support levels. In addition 250 million 
bushels of corn are set aside as nonexistent. 

Effect of these manipulations is that Sec- 
retary Benson would be required to support 
wheat at 85 percent of parity this year in- 
stead of 76 percent; corn at 87 percent in- 
stead of 81; and cotton at 90 percent instead 

to 87 percent. : 

paie sone not permit discussion of other 
contradictory provisions of the Senate bill, 
We hope, however, that Senate-House con- 
ferees give some thought to the effect the 
Senate’s tampering with parity and the 
price-support mechanism may have on the 
nonfarming population. Most city people— 
who now hold the balance of political power 
in this country—accept on faith assurances 
that the parity formula is a suitable yard- 
stick for measuring the fairness of prices 
farmers receive. If they come to believe it 
is not the consequences to farmers could 
be disastrous, 


[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press of March 19, 
1956] 


TRIFLING WITH PARITY 


To millions of Americans, parity is the 
prize puzzler of the Federal farm price pro- 
grams. They don’t know what it means. 
And their bafflement is no help-to their 
manifestly growing skepticism of Govern- 
ment pegging of farm prices above the mar- 
ket. Now they read that a majority of Sen- 
ators including 10 Republicans from the 
wheat States, has overturned the Eisenhower- 
Benson sennheiser oes modernizing the 

tion of parity. 

ay Ee consider the effects of 
their vote on public opinion in this critical 
stage for farm price programs? No doubt 
they wanted to serve the best interests of 
farmers. ‘They voted to retain the definition 
that would mean a higher parity for some 
products. The higher the better, they 
seemed to think. 

But parity is a vital standard in farm price 
programs. It is a ruler for measuring parity, 
or equality, of farm prices with the general 
price levels. And having an honest measur- 
ing stick, worthy of public confidence, would 
seem therefore a keystone in any farm price 
program that is to Keep on serving farmers 
it ake “Ana United States Senate has voted 
to keep a measuring stick which is more than 
40 years old. It has voted that the parity 
price of four products shall be the same as it 
was in 1910-14, in terms of their buying 
power in exchange for things or services that 
farmers buy. These products are wheat, 
corn, cotton, and peanuts. It has voted that 
for these four, the parity price shall be the 
1910-14 price multiplied by the 283 percent 
that general price levels have risen since then, 

Is this an honest standard? In that 1910- 
14 base period, there wasn’t a grain combine 
or a mechanical corn picker in this region. 
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Not one farm in 6,000 had a tractor. The 
job of plowing and Planting and harvesting 
and hauling to town was done with horse- 
power, that today has all but vanished. ._ And 
the revolution has moved fastest for field 
production that’s most fully mechanized. 
How trustwarthy is a definition of Parity 
which disregards that? 

No mortal can prove that the “modernized” 
parity is perfect. It, too, uses the 1910-14 
buying power of farm products in its measure 
of parity prices. But it has a saving factor 
of realism in recognizing that the revolution 
has moved faster for the mechanized field 
crops than for dairy or other products that 
still require relatively more hand labor. 
Thus the new parity is modified to reflect the 
price relationships of the most recent decade. 
That’s why it would lower the price support 
level 10 cents a bushel for wheat, 7 cents for 
corn and some for cotton and peanuts. 

The question comes down to a choice of 
values. On one side is a definition of parity 
that can bid for public confidence. On the 
other is a definition that forfeits some of 
that claim but gains a dime or so in price 
supports. Oh, yes, a dime a bushel means 
$100 million on the wheat crop. But sup- 
pose that trifling with parity should under- 
mine public trust and threaten continuance 
of the whole price-support program. Then 
raoa trifling wouldn’t come near being worth 

risk. 


— 


[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press of March 
25, 1956] 
SEEN NUTH'N YET 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 3 

Maybe, in the glow of victory for the gen- 
erous farm promises of ESTES KEFAUVER and 
the farm bloc in the Senate soil-bank bill, 
it isn’t tactful to say so of a bill that avows 
surplus curbs. But as to farm surpluses, 
maybe this country “ain’t seen nuthin’ yet.” 

Sure, drought may intervene again with 
curbs that do cut crops. But even that is 
a gambling chance. East of the Mississippi 
and in its Northern and Western areas, the 
cougtry is wet. Snow ranges up to 30 inches 
in the lake region, 50 inches in Maine and 
350 inches in western Washington. Again 
the Corn Belt and the Great Plains will have 
to depend on getting rains in the growing 
season. But, drought or no drought, the 
United States has been adding to farm sur- 
pluses that, year by year, have weighed down 
harder on farm prices and farm income. 

The question is wether the week’s events 
in the Senate and in Minnesota mean change 
for the better. 

On the victors in both arenas rests the 
burden of proof of any such good augury. 
The test is the Senate bill and the votes 
thereon, including Senator KEFAUVER’S. 

The Senate voted to isolate more wheat, 
corn, and cotton in set-aside reserves. 
Thus, by the wave of a wand, it said that, 
in figuring price props, so much more of the 
surplus isn’t there. This didn’t get up to 
Mr. KEFAUVER’s level of 100 percent of parity. 
But along with other means, it did boost 
Federal props from the Benson flexible-sup- 
port level by 32 cents to $2.13 a bushel for 
wheat, 12 cents to $1.52 for corn, and some 
for cotton and peanuts. r 

What, in the long run, will the higher 
supports do to the Senate soil plan’s aim 
of reducing surpluses? Like all its fore- 
runners, the soil plan’s method of control is 
the taking of land out.of crop production. 
But where is the proof that this will work in 
the face of the Senate’s higher incentives to 
produce more of the surplus crops? 

Farmers aren’t deaf or dumb or blind to 
what modern farming methods can do. They 
know how to offset acreage cuts by taking 
out the poorer land and fertilizing the rest. 
They raised more corn on 80 million acres 
last year than they used to raise on 95 mil- 
lion, They raised more wheat on 47 million 
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acres than on 78 million in 1951, a rust year. 
They cut cotton acreage 40 percent and got a 
huge crop. So where are facts to show that 
even big soil bank rentals would reduce sur- 
pluses very sharply? 

To score even moderate reduction, large’ 
transfers to the soil bank of crop lands are 
vital. To get them, the Senate by a two- 
vote margin required farmers to put in a 
minimum part in order to qualify for Fed- 
eral price supports. But wheat state Sena- 
tors and Senator Krerauver didn’t like this. 
Now protests are coming from heavy 
Keravver districts. How good are this safe- 
guard’s chances to stay in the bill? And 
if it goes out, what will be left of surplus 
control? 

Generous old Doc Senate wants to cure 
surpluses with sugar pills that keep folks 
sweet until election. But what if the sugar 
treatment doesn’t take? Soon farm folks 
will be rolling up sleeves for action: The 
Minnesotans who broke all corn records last 
year despite drought, the Mississippi boy who 
raised 304 bushels on one acre, the grain 
farmers who have produced the biggest 
wheat supply ever known. Fertilizers will 
pour on, seed will be sown, fields will turn 
from green to gold, and combines and pick- 
ers will be working. ‘Farmers will then see 
that surpluses didn’t shrink when the Sen- 
ate wand waved, but are there still with new 
crops being piled on top. Surpluses? 
Brother, maybe you “ain’t seen nuthin’ yet.” 
, Won't that be tough for the hard-hit pa- 
i tients of Sugar Doc Senate? Yes, for them 
the day of reckoning may be closer than Doc 
thinks. , 


= 


Teaching Life Split Between Home and 
School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
} Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Teaching Life Split Between 
Home, School,” written by Jean Sharley, 
and published in the Detroit Free Press 
of March 22, 1956. 

The article outlines the philosophy of 
one of Detroit’s outstanding educators, 
Miss Florence Kuhn, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Detroit public schools. It 
was my privilege to work with Miss Kuhn 
during my service as a member of the 
Dertoit board of education. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On Tor IN Her JOB—TEACHING Lire SPLIT 
BETWEEN HOME, SCHOOL 
(By Jean Sharley) 

The girl: Florence Kuhn. 

The job: Assistant superintendent, De- 
troit Public Schools. 

The place: 1354 Broadway, Detroit. 

It was in the cards from the beginning 
for Florence to be a teacher, and a good one, 

When she was 10, her fifth-grade teacher 
spotted her potential and told her she should 
enter the field. Later, another teacher, Rose 
Phillips, who later became Mrs. I. Himelhoch, 
said that by the time she was principal, 
Florence would be a teacher on her staff. 
That's the way it worked out, at Maybee 
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School, where Florence began teaching first 
grade in January 1919, under Miss Phillips. 
Via her schools—Nichols, Hosmer, Duffield, 
Trombly, Law, Wayne and Arthur, Williams, 
Hamilton, Richard and Herman—Florence 
rose from the first-grade post to principal, 
and in July 1947, to her present spot in the 
little red brick building on Broadway. 

On the spot where Florence’s father once 
ran the family grocery store, there is rising, 
by coincidence, another elementary school. 

A charming, handsome woman, who would 
love to spend her winters in Florida fishing 
and her summers up North fishing, Miss 
Kuhn sits in one of the board of education’s 
busiest offices, under a picture of a little boy 
fishing, and plots the course of elementary 
schoolteachers and of 1,200 substitute teach- 
ers. 

Action in her office sometimes reaches 
tornado force, as on a recent Friday morning 
when between 7:30 a. m. and 9 a. m., 321 
classrooms repo in sans teacher, and 
321 substitutes were routed in by opening 
bell. 

Miss Kuhn, who took her bachelor of arts 
degree at Detroit City College, and her mas- 
ter’s at Wayne University, especially enjoys 
welcoming new teachers into the Detroit 
system, which she regards as one of the best 
in the country. 

“We have a turnover of 500 teachers every 
September,” she says. “Iam happy to report 
that now that salaries have been raised, more 
young men are entering teaching. We're not 
breeding old maids.- In fact, we’re even 
having marriages between our teachers. 

“First year teachers with a B. A. receive 
$4,150 for 10 months, those with an M. A, 
$4,400. Salaries rise over a 9-step schedule 
to $6,550 and $6,800 for 10 months. 

“There is not such a scarcity that we are 
forced to accept all applicants. We choose 
carefully. Newcomers are expected to have 
a sympathetic understanding of each child 
as an individual and a grasp of his poten- 
tial capabilities. 

“They should have an appreciation of the 
work-a-day world in which Detroit children 
live. A genuine awareness of new develop- 
ments and ideas. And a philosophy of life 
with a code of ethics children will respect, 

“We choose teachers who have a scholar- 
ship of B or better. Four years’ training is 
a minimum, with a B. A. Each new teacher 
takes a psychology test and meets a person-~ 
nel committee. If she loves children, has a 
feeling for them—that’s it.” 

Miss Kuhn, who should know, says that 
administrative promotions are made within 
the system. Teachers, on their own initia- 
tive, can request promotions via a question- 
naire and a battery of tests. Elementary 
assistant principal, secondary assistant prin- 
cipal, department head or attendance center 
supervisor and counselor are promotion 
Posts. 

Five of the assistant or deputy superin- 
tendents under Superintendent of Schools 
Arthur Dondineau are men. The sixth is 
Miss Kuhn, who works with a staff of eight. 

Though she deals primarily with teachers, 
parental complaints do reach her. office and 
are channeled to the administrative super- 
visor of any of the 8 districts which in turn 
cover 25 to 30 schools in the city. 

About spanking, Miss Kuhn is decisive. 

“I always maintained order in my class- 
rooms,” she said.. “This problem of the 
teacher touching a child has snowballed out 
of proportion. No teacher enjoys disciplin- 
ing a youngster. I’ve known cases where a 
teacher took a child by the shoulder and 
led him to his seat to make him sit down, 
By the time the child went home for lunch, 
he’d worked the incident into a broken arm 
to impress his mother. 

“Teaching is like love and friendship. It 
has to be 50-50, between the school and 
the home, That's the only way.” 
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One Hundred Seventh Anniversary of 
Utah National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, this 
year marks the 107th anniversary of the 
founding of the Utah National Guard. 
The National Guard was organized with- 
in a year after the founding of the 
State. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Salt Lake Tribune 
of March 22, 1956, entitled “Utah Na- 
tional Guard’s Outstanding Job.” 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
have just noted the purpose of the Sena- 
tor’s request. I should like to state that 
when I, as a young man, served in the 
Philippine Islands, -our regiment from 
western Pennsylvania was supported in 
practically all of its engagements by 
what we called the Utah battery. It was . 
a magnificent organization, and it has 
carried on its traditions to the honor of 
the great State of Utah and the Nation. 

Mr.: BENNETT. The Senator from 
Utah appreciates the remarks of his 
colleague from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UTAH NATIONAL GUARD'S OUTSTANDING JOB 

The Utah National Guard has been doing 
an outstanding job of military buildup, 
training and armory construction in the 
past few years. Under the able leadership 
of Brig. Gen. Max E. Rich, adjutant general, 
guard strength has more than doubled since 
1954. : , 

Today the Army Guard has 4,260 members 
out of an authorized strength of 6,169 and 
the Air Guard has 937 members out of an 
authorized strength of 978. The Air Guard. 
ranks third highest in the Nation in relative 
strength and the Army Guard fourth highest. 

The wide acceptance of guard service by 
young men in Utah attests the excellence of 
the training program, which includes not 
only military devélopment at 48 training as- 
semblies and 2 weeks of summer camp 
each year, but also considerable attention to 
character guidance, citizen responsibility, 
and special training for advancement to norn- 
commissioned or commissioned officer status. 

Much attention has recently been focused 
on the program of National Guard armory 
construction being carried on in Utah, Work 
started on a new $358,000 structure at Fort 
Douglas just this week and Thursday ground 
will be broken for a new armory at Tooele. 
Five new units have already been built and 
10 more are in prospect. 

This program means a great deal to Utah, 
not only in providing adequate quarters for 
many of the 56 Army Guard units in the 
State, but in making available useful struc- 
tures for a variety of community purposes. 
The newer National Guard armories are þe- 
coming mare and more valuable community 
centers. It is the policy of General Rich 
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to make armories as much as possible avail- 
able for public use. For instance, all of the 
newer armories have meeting rooms and full 
kitchen facilities so they can be used for 
Public affairs, banquets and so on. Some 
have basketball courts. Plans are well ad- 
vanced for cooperating with school boards in 
Several cities so the armories can be used 
during the day as classrooms and for physical 
education programs. 

This kind ot multiple use is excellent. 
It makes every dollar expended on armories 
do double duty. In fact every dollar is 
already stretched to the utmost because the 
guard builds these armories on such a prac- 
tical and economical basis as to get maximum 
Construction at lowest cost. Armories built 
Since the present program started in 1953 
have cost less than $10 a square foot. The 
Salt Lake City armory will cost $8.40 a 
Square foot, very low as building costs on 
Such structures go generally. 

Exclusive of sites, this armory construc- 
tion represents an expenditure of something 
like $4 million, with the Federal Govern- 
ment putting up approximately three- 
fourths of the cost. The balance of con- 
struction cost and the site comes from the 
State and local communities. 

Utah profits greatly from this armory- 
building program. The policy of multiple 
Use in the community particularly deserves 
Commendation. That multiple-use idea will 
Teach its maximum expression if, as is now 
contemplated, a Salt Lake City civic center 

built at Fort Douglas on a cooperative 
basis, with the Utah National Guard pro- 
Viding at least a quarter of a million dollars 
as well as a site to the project. 


Does a Cabinet Officer Have the Power of 
Veto? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “Bureaucrats Assume the Right to 
Veto an Act of Congress,” published in 
ae, Saturday Evening Post of March 24, 
BUREAUCRATS ASSUME THE RIGHT TO VETO AN 

ACT OF CONGRESS 
Any schoolboy knows that only the Presi- 
dent can veto an act of Congress. Even 
then, he has been taught, Congress can pass 
à law over the President's disapproval, by a 


O-thirds majority. Congress has the sole’ 


Power to make laws. 
b But now it appears that attorneys for 
Ureaus not only write many of our laws but 
also exercise the veto. 
ntly a United States Senator com- 
Plaineq loudly that “Congress is never quite 
ee what kind of a law it has passed until 
has been interpreted by attorneys for the 
bureau charged with its administration.” 
But the most clear-cut case of veto we've 
Sent about recently involves the United 
Su S Artillery Center and School at Fort 
» hear Lawton, Okla. 
our ause of the greatly increased range of 
fire -€W 280-mm. cannon—the one that will 
tras atomic shells too—and the need for 
gun crews in its operation, the De- 
lartment of Defense asked Congress for more 
Tee for its artillery range at Fort Sill. The 
needed included private property of 
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ranchers and farmers. But a large share of it 
is Government-owned, as part of the Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge, operated by the 
tment of the Interior. 

pel wen were objections of course, from both 
interests.. But Congress decided that the 
Nation’s taxpayers had a huge investment in 
Fort Sill which could be best protected by 
granting the extension. The President signed 
the authorization. 

Then Congress was called upon to appro- 
priate funds for the purchase of private lands 
and to pay the costs of legal work in trans- 
ferring land from the Department of the In- 
terior to the Department of Defense. 

There were more hearings before two dif- 
ferent congressional committees. There was 
a full-dress debate in the Senate, as the bat- 
tlers for nature and wildlife contended with 
military interests and the interests of tax- 
payers in the artillery-school investment. 

But the eppropristion sp also was passed 

igned by the President. 
Bah En the amazement of the military, 
Secretary of the Interior McKay has refused 


` to transfer the property to the Defense De- 


ment. 

ese position, undoubtedly suggested by his 
own bureau attorneys, has been that Con- 
gress “authorized,” but did not make man- 
datory, such a transfer. And, besides, he's 
had thousands of letters from nature lovers. 

Without regard to whether or not the 
Army needs the additional range or whether 
or not an unspoiled bit of America will be 
spoiled, the interesting question here is: 
Does a Cabinet officer have the power of veto? 
Bureaucracy has come further than we real- 
ize when the real lawmakers of this country 
turn out to be officials who never have to 
face a hostile voter or run for reelection, 


The Supreme Court and Integration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD ` 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
article entitled “Gradual in the Frame 
of History: II” written by Arthur Krock, 
and published in the New York Times 

27, 1956. ; 
ernie tate no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IN THE NATION—GRADUAL IN THE FRAME OF 
History: If 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, March 26.—The slow pace, 
often checked and sometimes reversed by 
the Federal judiciary, of the steps by which 
the American Negro has moved toward po- 
litical equality was measured in this space 
last week on the yardstick of history. The 
subjects of the following are (1) the forms 
of public school segregation not held un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1954; and (2) the deep emotional 
basis of the Southern revolt against the 
form of segregation outlawed by that 

on. 
year = rulings of the Supreme Court on 
issues already adjudicated, or presented in 
new postures, cannot be assumed, whether 
or not the personnel of the court majority 
has changed. But some lawyers who have 
closely studied the unanimous opinion of 
1954, delivered by Chief Justice Warren, 
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have concluded that (a) it does not ban 
public grade and high school Segregation by 
Sexes; and (b) its prohibition does not ex- 
tend to voluntary racial segregation on the 
part of pupils if its free-will character can 
be factually established. 

It is clear, however, that an unorganized, 
voluntary separation 
sian children would be an impossible result 
in many school districts that include mem- 
bers of both races. Therefore, as former 


Suggested, segregation by sexes may be the 
way by which southern opponents of the 
1954 decision might attain the principal 
basis of their resistance and still preserve 


the public schoo] system in a number of 
the States. 


THE DEEP SOURCE OF RESISTANCE 

This, however, has been criticized on two 
grounds. It would constitute compliance 
with the principle of the decision. The Su- 
preme Court conceivably might outlaw it on 
its 1954 reasoning that (since its motive 
would be obvious) this arrangement also 
would “generate a feeling of inferiority 
[among Negroes] * * * jin many ways un- 
likely ever to be undone,” and thus violate 
the “equal protection” clause of the 14th 
amendment. 

2. Nevertheless, the suggestion of separa- 
tion by sexes goes to the heart of the con- 
troversy. This deep, underlying issue has 
not been given weight in many Surveys of 
southern feeling, and often has not been 
mentioned at all. But it is the true expla- 
nation of resistance to the Supreme Court 
decision among a great majority of white 
southerners whose attitude cannot be dis- 
missed as the “cruel white Supremacy” doc- 
trine founded in the institution of African 
slavery. 

FEAR OF INTERBREEDING 

These southerners Oppose, and fear with 
the deepest emotions of which human bein, 
are capable, amalgamation of the Caucasian 
and African races. Though certain of their 
ancestors were responsible for the infusion 
of white blood in the race enchained by slav- 
ery, this has only intensified their conviction 
that the anthropological consequence of this 
interbreeding is the lowering of both racial 
strains. Apprehension that steady expansion 
of this interbreeding would be the result of 
propinquity in mixed schools of adolescents 
is the basic cause of the southern resistance. 
And it is as fundamental in the tolerant State 
of Virginia as in the most intolerant areas of 
Mississippi. _ 

The emotion evoked in the South by the 
Supreme Court decision cannot be evaluated 
in terms of the future of the races in the 
United States unless this condition is fully 
comprehended elsewhere. Because of this 
emotion and its source, only Federal force (of 
a character the Eisenhower administration 
clearly will never employ) could bring even 
an outward form of compliance with the de- 
cision in some parts of the South in the next 
decade at least, if in the foreseeable future. 
When the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People says it opposes 
“gradual” because there are communities 
where “gradual means never,” it is being 
wholly realistic. 


OTHER STATE LAWS 


The Supreme Court cited sociologists, phys- 
iologists, and psychiatrists as “modern au- 
thority giving ample support” to its 1954 rul- 
ing that racial segregation—public education 
in this instance—embeds an almost ineradi- 
cable feeling of inferiority among Negroes, 
That principle could be expanded to invali- 
date State laws against intermarriage in cases 
now pending, and this is another reason for 
the present mood of the South. 

The bulk of the major parties and the Fed- 
eral Government are committed to requird 
gradual compliance, but this is a compara- 


of Negro from Cauca- ' 
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tive term which means different things to 
different people. For example, a common 
impression is that slavery was abolished after 
Appomattox -without difficulty. Actually 
slavery was made unconstitutional not by a 
Supreme Court decision with this effect but 
by a constitutional amendment submitted, 
after the House once declined to approve it, 
in January 1865. Even then only 23 States of 
the required 25 ratified, Kentucky and Dela- 
ware rejecting, and the amendment became 
effective only through the action provisional 
governments, put and held in office by the 
Union Army, in disenfranchised States of the 
beaten Confederacy. 


Perversions of Literature 
— eo 


EXTEN. SION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following text of a sermon 
delivered on Sunday, March 11, 1956, at 
St. Matthew’s Cathedral in Washington, 
D. C., by Msgr. John J. Cartwright, rec- 
tor of the Cathedral. Monsignor Cart- 
wright’s address appeared in the Catho- 
lic Standard of Friday, March 16, 1956: 

PERVERSIONS OF LITERATURE 
(By Msgr. John K. Cartwright) 


One day last summer a most impressive 
address was given to the American people 
by our former President, Mr. Herbert Hoover. 
In the course of it he said: 

“In the cultural field we could point out 
that with only about 6 percent of the world’s 
population we have more youths in our in- 
stitutions of higher learning than all the 
rest of the world put together * * * more 
libraries and more printed serious works than 
all the other 94 percent of the people of 
the earth.” 

Now no one could challenge the general 
truth of this remark. And no one with a 
brain would deny that in this there is a 
great good. I for one remember with grati- 
tude the public library which furnished my 
boyhood with hundreds of happy hours. I 
have often wondered how a born booklover 
could have lived in places and times where 
books were scarce or nonexistent. There 
can be no question that universal literacy 
and the massive availability of books are 
one of the country’s wonderful benefits. 

Yet we are given pause by the kind of 
books that are being produced in ever greater 
volume. For there has come to be a posi- 
tively terrifying output of books that are 
saturating the minds of readers with ideas, 
theories, pictures, suggestions, and dreams 
which are poisonous both to the Christian 
conscience and to the American spirit. 

There are two tendencieswhich have 
an evil and a growing strength: Preoccupa- 
tion with indecency, and savage and sub- 
versive criticism of American society. These 
tendencies are at present in the full flood of 
triumph. They are separate in idea. But 
they are associated in fact and are in many 
cases developed in the same individual writ- 
ers. To both of these tendencies I invite 
your Christian and American disapproval. 

First, the preoccupation with indecency. 
This means with every form of indecency: 
Crime, cruelty, physical filth, the symptoms 
of disease, the details of insanity, all forms 
of the morbid and the ugly. More especially 
it means sexual indecency. We see books 
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whose pages are drenched with sordidness 
not only being printed and sold and read 
but praised by the critic chorus in the best 
known papers, crowned by national commit- 
tees, and receiving every form of homage 
known to our publicity promoters. 


WIN AWARDS 


These books are praised for many great 
literary qualities, some of which they may 
occasionally possess. But more than this 
they are actually praised for being dirty, 
There has always been a certain amount of 
scurrility in literature. It used to be con- 
nived at or even perhaps excused. But 
hitherto it was never the custom to praise 
indecency as such. 

Now there is for pornography a whole phi- 
losophy of encouraging platitudes. A con- 
viction is being hammered into people’s 
heads that filth, instead of being attacked, 
should be encouraged, that curiosity about 
cruelty, or about the things of lust, is nor- 
mal and healthy, that, whether in reading or 
in life, the efforts of people to repress their 
sensual appetities are futile in the first place, 
in the second hypocritical, and in the third 
a form of eccentricity on its way to insanity. 

Whole histories of literature abound in 
the idea that the central meaning of life 
is sexual, and that literary greatness is ap- 
portioned according to the greater or less de- 
gree in the writer of sexual energy, sexual 


. experience, sexual shamelessness and the 


like. 

Now everyone knows that evil in all its 
forms exist in life. Literature which is con- 
cerned with life must in some way be con- 
cerned with evil. Everyone knows that not 
all books are written for children, and that 
there is a mature way of dealing with sins, 
including the sexual. Everyone knows that 
cruelty and disease and the like need to be 
faced under proper circumstances. With re- 
gard to sex in particular, we all know that 
it is not in itself evil but only in its abuse 
(and for this knowledge we are not indebted 
to dirty writers). $ 

BRUTAL INSULT 


Every well-instructed Chirstian knows that 
sex, having been created by God, is in itself 
good and is capable of beauty and even holi- 
ness. But everyone, who is not intimidated 
by the mass opinion of the literary, can 
clearly see that sex, as viewed in hundreds 
of modern novels, is neither hoty nor beauti- 
ful nor good, that it is displayed here with 
no regard for the fact that, when released 
from restraint of reason and conscience and 
social sanction, the sexual urge is the wild- 
est and most outrageous cause of all dis- 
order, and that, when separated from con- 
science and loyalty and idealism and re- 
ligion, it becomes a brutal insult to the name 
of love. 

So much for pornography and brutality. 
The second tendency is a savage and whole- 
sale criticism of American institutions and 
society. This criticism is in part inspired 
by gommunism. It certainly favors the 
spread of communism. It is generously ap- 
plauded by Communists, who never make 
any mistake as to who their friends are. 

There can be no doubt that the picture 
of American society commonly presented in 
American fiction is given in terms of disdain, 
hostility, or contempt. Business is dreary 
and pointless, success meaningless, patriot- 
ism a form of vulgarity, churchgoing stupid, 
culture senseless unless perverted into a 
form of propaganda for the socialist para- 
dise, 

The young man or woman who learns his 
opinion from many of the leading opinion- 
makers will soon learn to despise his country 
except insofar as he can help to make it 
Over by destroying whatever has made it 
great. What America could or should be or 
may be or will be—you can talk about that. 
But praise your country for what it has been 
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and is, utter the simple truth that the poor- 
est of us ought to thank God for being here— 
say this and you are a reactionary whom the 
public will never read because the journals 
of the best opinion will never praise you. 


WORK OF DESTRUCTION 


I do not say that all these writers are Com- 
munists. Some of them are: conscious ones. 
Some more are half-conscious ones. Many 
are unconscious allies of something that 
their conscious mind would repudiate. They 
are not spreading the marxian gospel. But 
they are like “vicious and ignogant children 
picking the mortar out of the foundations of 
society.” Their busy work of destruction 
goes on against religion, against patriotism, 
against the family. And when the stones are 
all down we know who will come in to re- 
build them. : 

The currents of degradation and of sub- 
version go on together, and go on more wide- 
ly and deeply than ever. They are not the 
same but they have a twinlike alliance. Un- 
less there is some reaction—not in law and 
censorship, but in strong and indignant 
public opinion—the very idea of citizenship 
and of freedom will be lost to mankind. For 
both rely on decency and both demand con- 
fidence in the given instructions of a free 
society. ; 

In recent months this reaction has begun 
to appear. We are hearing, not from the 
pulpit alone but from men of wide and 
varied experience and seasoned judgment, 
thoughts that the public greatly needs .to 
consider. 

One example is Mr. Herbert Hoover, our 
former President, surely a man of wide ex- 
perience of the world and entitled to the 
credit of understanding our country’s insti- 
tutions. In a speech on his 80th birthday 
last August, he pointed out that “during the 
last score of years our American way of life 
has been deluged with criticism.” 

He goes on to say that this criticism comes 
from many sources, among them the “‘totali- 
tarian liberals.” These people “believe that 
creeping collectivism can be adopted with- 
out destroying the safeguards of freemen. 
It comes bitterly and daily from the Com- 
munists, at home and abroad, who would 
overthrow our American. system. And it 
even comes from free nations whom we have 
tried to help.” 7 

Another man surely entitled to the credit 
of having wide experience of the world is 
GEORGE MEANEY, president of the AFL-CIO. 
Mr. Meany has made many, many utterances 
that show him to be a pioneer in uncovering 
this attack upon our free institutions which 
for years has been going on almost unhin~ 
dered. s 

In an admirable speech before the National 
Religious and Labor Foundations in NeW 
York some weeks ago, he said: “Too many 
people in the free world fail to see the real 
nature of communism as the mortal foe of 
everything that we hold dear, of every mo 
and spiritual value. Too many in the free 
world are still prisoners of the illusion that 
communism is, historically speaking, a pro- 
gressive system—extreme liberalism tempo“ 
rarily making bad mistakes. Too many in 
the free world seem to have lost their capac- 
ity for moral indignation against the most 
brutal inhumanities when they are perpe- 
trated by Communists. It is painful, but 
we must face the cruel facts of life.” 

So if the church asks you continually to be 
on your guard against the sapping and min- 
ing of the soul's deadly enemy, do not think 
it the concern only of the church. It is your 
duty as Christian men and women: of free 
America to keep safe by keeping your h 
clear. This you can do by refusing to accept 
the anti-anti-Communist and anti-anti-de- 
cency maxims, by hating what is hateful 
and spurning what is indecent, by speaking 
out your mind in spite of the sometim 
overwhelming voices of savagery and dèe- 
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struction, and by saying clearly what you 
clearly see under whatever masks and dis- 
guises 


Do not doubt that in high ideals and in 
loyalty you are not only serving God, but 
maintaining the high traditions of human 
society and the quintessential nucleus of 
freedom. 

The note I would leave with you is given 
by St. Paul in the Epistle to the Philippians: 
“Rejoice in the Lord always; again I say, 
rejoice. For the rest, bretheren, whatever 
things are true, whatever honorable, what- 
ever just, whatever holy, whatever lovable, 
whatever of good repute, if there be any vir- 
tue, if anything worthy of praise, think upon 
these things. And what you have learned 
and received and heard and seen in me, these 
things practice. And the God of peace will 
be with you.” 


Address by Gen. Randolph McCall Pate, 
USMC, Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, to the Livingston-Wise Post, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Newberry, S. C., 
Thursday, March 22, 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Gen. Randolph McCall Pate, 
Commandant of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps, is the highest ranking Amer- 
ican officer ever born on the soil of South 
Carolina. The State of South Carolina 
is proud of his splendid service to Amer- 
ica and to the free world. He is doing 
a Superb job as the commander of that 
Splendid fighting machine, the United 
States Marines. Š 

Last week he made his first visit to 
South Carolina since becoming Com- 
mandant of the United States Marine 
Corps. At Newberry, he made a timely 
address that is worthy of the considera- 
tion of every Member of this Congress: 

In thinking over my remarks for tonight, 
I thought it might be useful to depart a bit 

Tom the usual type of address which I might 
normally give to a group of veterans and their 
friends. As a matter of fact, I'm not going 

Make an address at all. On the contrary, 
I'd like simply to talk with you for a few 

utes about some of the basic and funda- 
mental problems of our country. In this I 
don’t propose to discuss the armed services 
and their roles in any detail. I'm not even 
Boing to talk very much about the Marine 
Corps. 

This may seem surprising for a marine. 
Our pride of service is such that it has come 
to be expected that any marine will talk al- 
Most exclusively about the Marine Corps on 
any occasion. However, if you will reflect on 
What the corps is and what it represents, 

en my approach will not seem so unusual. 

Like the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the 
Marine Corps exists for no other reason than 
to serve the Nation. All the services reflect 
a basic requirement of the Nation. To- 
ether they represent one element of our na- 

Onal defense structure. But only one ele- 
ment. There are others equally or more im- 
Portant, as I will tell you. 

THE THREAT 
a This great country of ours is in trouble— 
ep, serious trouble. We have been in 
trouble for a very long time—lI expect that 
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we will be for a long time to come. The 
threat is detailed and complex. It has its 
roots in international communism which is 
bent on our destruction and elimination as 
a free people. I genuinely believe that this 
threat is more comprehensive and more seri- 
ous than any this Nation has faced in its long 
ppe r A it as ee I am 

empting to emphasize tha ar more 
pot aes shvent of armed conflict. I might 
go so far as to say that the threat of armed 
conflict is possibly the lesser of the evil. At 
least it is tangible, we know reasonably well 
how to measure it, we believe we know how to 
combat it. But the more insidious threat 
lies in the battle for men’s minds. If we 
ever in fact lose this, we will have been de- 
feated as conclusively as if 50 of our cities 
had disappeared in a theromonuclear holo- 
cust. As incredible as it may seem, we could 
lose the battle for freedom without firing a 
shot, without dropping a bomb. This can 
happen. Iam not so pessimistic as to believe 
or predict that it will. But the very possi- 
bility that we may causes me deep and con- 

oncern. 

Ee is what I mean by a fundamental 
problem—a problem far more basic than 
the number of Marines the budget will pro- 


.vide next year or whether the Air Force or 


the Army will control the ICBM (Intercon- 
tinental Ballistic Missile) . 
COMMUNISM 


erstand the nature of our problem 
ae crue aoe some of the basic facts of 
international communism. Its avowed pur- 
pose is world domination. It has always 
been. There has never been the slightest 
change or deviation in spite of the periodic 
outbursts about coexistence and friendship 
that come from the advocates of this faith 
whenever this seems to serve their ends. 
They could never accept a peaceful co- 
existence with us on an indefinite basis, be- 
cause they fear us. Their fear is not that 
we will meet and defeat them in battle as 
much as it is the sure knowledge on the part 
of their leaders that we have a superior 
product. Whatever they are, they are not 
stupid. They know they cannot hope a 
indefinitely keep half the people of the world 
enslaved in the bonds of communism while 
we lead the other half in the pursuits of 
free men—in a society based fundamentally 
ignity of man. 
sar bape ia E their ends, these people 
have a wide variety of tools. They utilize 
aggression, subversion, intimidation, op- 
pression, war by proxy, and finally armed 
conflict. Of all these, armed conflict act- 
ually suits their purposes least well. This 
is because in armed conflict they face the 
possibility of outright defeat, which could 
be disastrous. The others are more useful 
because they are never settled on a black 
or white basis and even a defeat can be 
a victory. 
Tne nee men of infinite patience—they 
can wait a long time for the results they 
seek. This is in contrast to our desire to see 
tangible results quickly and clearly. We 
want things to happen right away. They 
are content to sper wee ultimate goal 
s—or 3 generations hence. 
E eI, we ndst constantly remember 
that we are dealing with men of no honor 
and no integrity. They are not concerned 
with public opinion—they manufacture it 
as the occasion requires. They answer to no 
moral code whatsoever. Anything which 
serves their long-term goal is useful to them. 
All of this adds up to an enemy of awe- 
some dimensions. It is a sobering thought. 
WHAT DO WE DO? 


If this is the threat—what do we do about 
it? I have no pat solution—no panacea. 
Just the threat is complex, I feel that our 
ultimate solution will also be composed of 
many elements. Some of our best minds 
are worrying about it now. And things are 
being done. But this is not a task solely 
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for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the President, 
or for the Congress alone. It is the whole 
American people who are threatened—it is 
the whole American people who must strive 
for the answer. 

SOME GUIDEPOSTS 


I offer you no blueprint for peace and secu- 
rity. But I do suggest that you give some 
thought to these things which I believe will 
be among the ingredients of our ultimate 
success: 

1. Recognize the threat: I have talked 
about this in some detail. I would add only 
that we should do this in a reasonable, sen- 
Sible manner. We must face facts squarely. 
There is cause for deep and genuine concern 
but no excuse for dismay or fear. We can- 
not rid ourselves of trouble by ignoring it 
and hoping it will 80 away. Neither can we 
by hastily conceived action born of fright 
or despair. Let the first measure of our 
depth of character be in the calm, deliberate, 
and thoughtful manner in which we face 
our problems. 

2. Let’s recognize what we have. Let’s 
each of us find out what we mean. by our 
way of life. Let’s stop taking our freedom 
for granted. The fact that this country has 
known it for 180 years doesn’t mean that 
we will always have it. We are the most 
fortunate people on the face of the earth, yet 
how often do we stop to count our blessings? 

3. We must fight complacency. There is 
no time for it. We must alert ourselves, our 
communities, our States, and our Nation. 
We must know what freedom is—recognize 
it as our most priceless heritage—and be 
able to explain and demonstrate these con- 
victions to others. 

4. We must be willing to work for free- 
dom—to defend it against all threats and 
at whatever cost. This may even demand 
our lives. But this price is no higher than 
it has been in the past. Freedom is not free. 
Ours was bought by the bloodshed and toil * 
of American patriots. The same high price 
may be asked in the future, ; 

5. Let’s see that patriotism is the strongest 
force in our land. In recent years I have 
heard a lot about different “isms” and not 
nearly enough about patriotism. 

6. Finally, I suggest to you that this is a 
time for our return to fundamentals. We 
Should look to the source of our real 
strength—the family, community, schools, 
churches, and government—and seek to 
strengthen them and to restore them to their 
proper places of importance. | 

I recognize that there is nothing new in ' 
most of this—it has been said many times, ' 
But I trust you will not dismiss this as 
another statement of generalities. 

As you must now know, I feel very strongly 
about this. I am haunted by the fear that, 
as Americans, we may let our greatest pos- 
session slip through our fingers like running 
sand. Í 

I particularly wanted to say this to an 
audience such as you represent. The real 
strength of America does not lie in its great 
strategic Air Force, its vast fleets or its 
ever-ready Marines. These are nec 
external symbols of our strength. But the 
real strength is here with Americans such 
as are gathered in this hall in Newberry— 
and similar groups in Maine, California, and 
Kansas. This is where the great heart of 
America beats strong and where .it cannot 
falter. x 

This is the kind of thing in which an 
organization such as the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars can lead the way. You are a 
manifestation of community spirit. And 
what I talk about is a reawakening of indi- 
vidual and community spirit. It must start 
with the individual and spread to the com- 
munity and its institutions. This is not a 
question of passing another law or appro- 
priating another $10 billion. Surely if our 
freedom could be bought with dollars alone, | 
we should have long since have had an 
insurance policy, which would have made, 
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us positively and permanently Immune to 
external threat. We cannot buy freedom— 
we cannot hire someone to do this for us. 
Each of us has an obligation we cannot 
escape. No amount of dollars and no amount 
of laws can help us unless we, individually 
and collectively, are prepared to do our part 
of the task. Freedom is everybody’s busi- 
ness—a job for all Americans. 

I do not think. that any power on earth 
can take away our liberty but it is possible 
for us to give it away by default. We can 
become so preoccupied with our individual 
problems—our own affairs—that this price- 
less liberty will slip away. 

With all this, I am not discouraged or 
pessimistic. I face the future with concern 
because I see the trouble—much of it. But 
also I face it with great confidence. I have 
complete faith in the character, integrity, 
and determination of our people. This has 
made America the greatest country on earth. 
It has made us free—I know it will keep 
us free. : 


Barcelona Harbor, Westfield, N. Y. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 21,1956 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recor, I am inserting the statement 
I made this morning in behalf of the 
Barcelona Harbor project, before the 
Subcommittee on Public Works of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE DANIEL A. 
REED, OF NEW YORK, BEFORE THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON APPROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28, 
1956 


Mr. Chairman, I sincerely thank you and 
the members of your subcommittee for this 
opportunity to appear before you in behalf 
of the Barcelona Harbor project in my con- 
gressional district. 

I am here to urge an appropriation for im- 
provement of Barcelona Harbor, Westfield, 

On February 21, 1956, the President com- 
municated with the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and proposed supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1957 for 
various projects, one of which is the Bar- 
celona Harbor. The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget recommended to the Presi- 
dent that the sum of $2,260,000 be used to 
initiate construction of 4 authorized projects. 
Of that amount I believe the Army engineers 
have recommended that $250,000 be allocated 
for improvement of the Barcelona Harbor 
for the fiscal year 1957. 

The Rivers and Harbors Act, approved 
March 2, 1945, adopted a project for im- 
provement of Barcelona Harbor, N. Y, 
in accordance with the report contained in 
House Document 446, 78th Congress, provid- 
ing for an entrance channel 10 feet deep 
with a harbor basin 8 feet deep, with break- 
water protection. 

The harbor is one of the authorized proj- 
ects for construction of harbors of refuge 
on the coast of the Great Lakes for light 
draft vessels. 

In 1945 the estimated cost of the break- 
waters and dredging was $303,000, with an- 
nual maintenance estimated at $2,000, pro- 
vided that local interests contribute $7,500 
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in cash toward the cost of. the protective 
structures and dredging. 

The local conditions were met several years 
ago. In July 1949, a $60,000 bond issue, 
needed to obtain the then estimated $791,600 
in Federal aid for extensive improvements to 
Barcelona Harbor, was approved by the citi- 
zens of Westfield, N. Y., by a vote of 534 to 
30. This was the first time in the history of 
Westfield that the town citizenry had been 
called upon to participate in a referendum 
authorizing a bond issue. The $60,000 bond 
issue was needed to contribute the necessary 
$7,500 in cash as well as to provide without 
cost to the United States, all lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way necessary for the 
construction of the project, including suita- 
ble spoil-disposal areas when and as re- 
quired. 

Assurances of local cooperation as required 
by law were furnished by the town of West- 
field and approved by the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army on December 20, 1949. 

In 1950 the estimated cost of the project 
had risen to $830,600 of which $15,600 had 
been allocated and expended for advanced 
planning of the project. 

Now the estimate of the cost of construc- 
tion is closer to a million dollars. 

When this work is completed Barcelona 
Harbor will again be a harbor of refuge. 
Completion of this work will also mean the 
return of the million-dollar fishing industry 
to Westfield, N. Y. 

Most of the fleet of 28 fishing boats for- 
merly anchored at Barcelona Harbor in West- 
field, because of the splendid fishing, were 
forced to move to Erie, Pa., and other places, 
after Barcelona Harbor became filled with 
sand. 

Let me tell you something about Bar- 
celona Harbor. 

Barcelona Harbor was made a port of entry 
125 years ago in 1831, when the Barcelona 
Co. laid out the area as a city on Lake Erie, 

The Federal. Government needed a light- 
house to protect the lake-borne commerce, 
Judge Trumbull B. Campbell built a beauti- 
ful stone lighthouse without cost to the 
Federal Government, 

Judge Campbell constructed a -wooden 
pipeline more than a mile in length to convey 
natural gas to furnish light to the light- 
house, at no expense to Federal Government. 

A wharf was built by E. T. Foote to take 
care of the lively traffic by water which 
developed, and this wharf was built at no 
cost to the Federal Government, 

In 1847, the increase in business was so 
great a larger wharf was built, costing 
$20,000, at no cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Other than planning money resulting from 
authorization of improvement of the harbor 
in 1945, the United States has failed to 
appropriate a cent to preserve this harbor 
since 1838. 

The citizens of Westfield have constantly 
done their part to maintain this harbor. 
They financed a large warehouse for freight 
inside the bar suitable for small steamers 
and sailing vessels, which continued to carry 
on a thriving waterborne trade, some of it 
with Canada. 

Even as early as*1831 the Western Peacock 
steamboat was built by a company princi- 
pally of Westfield people, the thriving village 
which this improvement at Barcelona Har- 
bor will serve. This steamboat transported 
passengers between Buffalo and Erie. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the Gov- 
ernment to appropriate money for the har- 
bor, the traffic to and from Barcelona held 
up for quite a number of years. 


I cannot stress too strongly the importance 
to Westfield, N. Y., and its environs of the 
fishing industry which has been driven out 
of the Barcelona Harbor, because of the 
neglect of the Government in making the 
necessary improvements in the past, which 
improvements have now been authorized 
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and for which I am asking you to act fav- 
orably upon the recommendations of the 
President and Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

A large fleet of tugs once operated out of 
Barcelona Harbor to the fishing grounds 
which lie between Barcelona and Canada. 
Now that these tugs cannot enter Barcelona 
they and their crews have been driven, to- 
gether with their families, to the city of Erie, 
Pa., and to Buffalo, N. Y., and some even to 
Canada. 

According to the State of New York Con- . 
servation Department, the bulk of the fish 
produced from New York waters of Lake 
Erie are taken out of two ports, Dunkirk 
and Barcelona. Approximately one-half of 
the total poundage would be taken out of 
Barcelona. 

Barcelona has important advantages as a 
fishing port because it is closer to the best 
fishing grounds of certain times of the 
year, for instance the early spring fishing 
for whitefish and the late fall fishing for 


_blue pike and ciscoes. 


Fish production from the New York State 
waters of Lake Erie for 1948 was almost a 
million pounds and in 1946 it was 214 mil- 
lion pounds. 

This harbor is needed not only to restore 
the fishing industry, which is a source of food 
and employment, but it is greatly needed 
as a harbor of refuge. 

The storms that sweep Lake Erie are hard 
to describe. Spring and fall blizzards sweep 
through this area and within a few minutes 
Lake Erie can be transformed from a state 
of calm into roaring waves of mountainous 
size, in which only the strongest boats can 
survive. 

Barcelona Harbor greatly needs improve- 
ment so that it can be a place of refuge. 
Moreover, when a fleet of tugs can enter and 
occupy the harbor they can serve as reserve 
ships to help save small boats caught in 
violent storms. é 

My brother was master of one of the 
largest ships on Lake Erie, and during his 
lifetime he commanded a ship 600 feet long. 
He encountered many of these severe storms 
and on one occasion on Lake Erie the smoke 
stack of this great ship almost dipped water, 
and his huge ship barely escaped capsizing. 

You can readily see that the small craft 
which are increasing by the hundreds each 
year on Lake Erie need a nearby port to 
escape the hazards of these sudden and 
violent storms. y 

I believe that a community which has for 
years sought to hold its business of a great 
fishing industry and provide safety for its 
sailors through its own efforts and contribu- 
tions should receive help from the Govern- 
ment. 

The last major appropriation for Barcelona 
Harbor was under the River and Harbor Act 
of July 7, 1838, 118 years ago, in the amount 
of $35,466. 

Barcelona Harbor is essential as a harbor 
of refuge. This harbor, once a thriving fish- 
ing port, should be restored. Fishing tugs 
with their nets and cold-storage facilities 
have been forced, by the filling in of this 
harbor with sand and silt, to either cease 
business or to move to other ports. 

No more heroic men than those who oper- 
ate the fishing tugs can be found when ships, 
either large or small, are in distress. When 
the work on this harbor is completed and 
they are once again able to locate there they 
will again be available to go to the rescue of 
persons and ships in distress. 

I want to restore this harbor of refuge, 
and have these wonderful fishing tugs oper- 
ate out of and in this historic port. There 
are several industries, especially small boat- 
building concerns, anxious to locate adja- 
cent to this harbor when this project shall 
have been completed. 

With completion of. the improvements on 
the harbor, Westfield, N. Y. will again become 
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a thriving commercial, industrial center of 
activity. Local hotels will find a lucrative 
business when small ships can use Barcelona 
Harbor. There will be ingoing and outgoing 
package freight, and excursion boats will op- 
erate from Barcelona to Erie, Cleveland, Dun- 
kirk, Buffalo, and also to Canadian ports. 

This improvement of the harbor will make 
. it one of the papular ports for many of the 

hundreds of thousands of small craft in use 
on the Great-Lakes. t 

When completed, Barcelona Harbor will 
again be a harbor of refuge and the million- 
dollar fishing industry will return and this 
will mean a rise in employment in the West- 
field, N. Y. area. 

Because some of the industries in my dis- 
trict have moved to the South, thus causing 
unemployment in some sections of the 43d 
district of New York which I represent, I am 
most anxious that the fishing industry be re- 
turned to Westfield. 

I have been trying for many years to get an 


appropriation for this project and I sincerely_ 


hope you will act favorably upon the Presi- 
dent’s proposal and the budget director’s 
recommendation concerning this project. 


Discover How Armaments Can Be 
Controlled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Daily Globe, Boston, Mass., Tuesday, 
March 27, 1956, which should be highly 
commended for the following straight- 
forward article: 

A Test or ‘ARMS CONTROL 


Let’s have a rehearsal. That in essence 
is the proposal presented by the United 
States at the London meeting of the U. N. 
Disarmament Subcommittee. 

Let’s set off a test area in Russia and 
another in the United States. Each should 

from 140 to 170 miles square, and should 
Contain installations of military importance, 
but nothing especially secret. If the tryout 
is to be effective, nevertheless, each should 
Contain a port, an airport, a railroad ter- 
Minal, and perhaps shipyards and docks. 

Then let representatives of the five atomic 
Powers—the United States, Russia, Great 

itain, France, and Canada—study and test 
the effectiveness of international armament 

Spection in these areas, 

Let us find out whether the ground survey 
Proposed by Soviet Prime Minister Bulganin 
Would be effective. Let us see whether the 
Additional air view asked by President Eisen- 
hower would lead to undue prying into the 
affairs of the nations whose territory was 
Under observation. Maybe we could hit on 
a system, acceptable to everybody, which 
Would protect all nations against a sneak 
attack, 


This proposal, which presents the ques- 
tion of international inspection in a new, 
is r, more concrete way, should better 
this country’s position before world opinion, 
The United States has insisted, and rightly, 
that its security be effectively protected by 
international guaranties against an atomic 


1 Harbor before it reduced its arma- 
ments, 
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But it has suffered in the eyes of neutrals 
because, until recently, it has refused to 
accept even a ceiling on weapons before 
effective inspection has been established. 

The Russians, meanwhile, have made be- 
guiling disarmament proposals, which lacked 
effective inspection. Of course, they have 
done this for propaganda purposes, but it 
should be remembered that they. approach 
the matter of armament limitation from the 
viewpoint of their security, as we do from 

rs. 

o Tbe ezar’s government used to make simi- 
lar proposals because his country’s slow 
mobilization put it at a disadvantage against 
Germany. The Communists have done the 
same thing, because the Red Army is the 
est in Europe. 

ey offering An establish first a ceiling on 
weapons—and now a reduction of Armed 
Forces to 2,500,000—simultaneously with an 
effective inspection system, Mr. Eisenhower 
recently has improved the American position 
before world opinion. But it would be dis- 
astrous to think of arms limitation solely in 
terms of a cold war propaganda contest. 

For the price of failure to attain agree- 
ment is likely to be too horrible to contem- 
plate, and the time remaining may well be 
short. This quiet period in international 
relations provides an opportunity to achieve 
results, but it cannot last forever. 

Some students of armaments have been 
talking for years of a “point of no return”— 
a time when so many nuclear weapons will 
have been created that it will be technically 
impossible for any international inspection 
system to keep track of them. 

The suggestion recently has been made 
that this will be reached in the foreseeable 
future, when the big powers go into mass 
production of intercontinental missiles. 

The “point of no return” theory adds to 
the importance of the latest American pro- 
posal, which would seek to discover by prac- 
tical tests how armaments can be controlled. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 


Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge in 
Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 8, 1956 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
conservation for the protection of our 
natural resources and parks and forest 
refuges are part of a traditional national 
policy. There is now pending before the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries H. R. 9665, which would 
turn over to the Army for an artillery 
range 10,000 acres of the Wichita Wild- 
life Refuge in Oklahoma. In opposition 
to this proposal I have received many 
letters from my constituents, among 
whom are Mrs. Margaret Morse Nice, 
one of America’s great ornithologists, 
and Raymond Mostek, vice president of 
the Illinois Audubon Society, and others, 
nature lovers and scientists, who wish to 
preserve an area steeped in American 
tradition and rich in irreplaceable re- 
sources. 

. Iam extending my remarks to include 
an article by Mrs. Nice in Nature maga- 
zine of June-July 1955, as follows: 
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WICHITA MOUNTAINS WILDLIFE REFUGE IN 
PERIL 


(By Margaret Morse Nice) 


It was with the hope of finding the rock 
sparrow androck and canyon wrens—that 
my husband and I started up the slope in 
Elk Mountain in Wichita Mountains National 
Wildlife Refuge, Okla., on the morning of 
April 12, 1955. Between the great granite 
boulders strewn down the mountainside, 
little flowers were blooming—a miniature 
blue violet, a midget cress, and a tiny bright 
pink verbena, as well as beds of spring 
beauty. A cardinal sang lustily by the clear 
tumbling brook, tufted tits called, and the 
lovely lay of the mourning dove floated down 
from above us. Butterflies flitted from flower 

“to flower. Turkey vultures sailed overhead. 
A deer looked down at us, then vanished. 

All at once we heard a nasal pur-pur-pur, 
loud and shrill, then a chatter something 
like the rattle of a knigfisher. Presently, 
under the shadow of a boulder, we noticed a 
rock sparrow, a bird found only in wild, rocky 
places in western Oklahoma and Texas, and 
in Mexico. A series of grating, varied and 
strange speechifyings came from a rock wren. 
After a few vehement phrases from the top 
of a boulder he would quickly pop into a 
crevice. In striking contrast to these two 
birds, with their harsh and curious volcaliza- 
tions, were the wild and lovely notes of the 
canyon wren, which found their perfect 
setting in the rugged beauty of these Wichita 
canyons. . 

We should have been completely happy, 
that morning on Elk Mountain, but a great 
fear oppressed us. We knew that the unique 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge is grave- 
ly threatened. The United States Army 
wants an important part of it for an artillery 
and guided-missile center. 

Twelve days later we returned, this time to 
meet with the Oklahoma Orinthological So- 
ciety, a group of 300 people keenly interested 
in nature. All the trees now had leaves of 
shimmering green. Again we camped at 
Sunset Pool at the base of Elk Mountain, 
there to hear the strange calls of chuck- 
will’s-widows, and the melodious songs of 
the summer tanager. Crested flycatchers 
whooped and hollered and red-bellied wood- 
peckers loudly complained. 

Again we climbed the slope of the moun- 
tain. Here was majesty, and here was peace, 
Three deer sprang up a few yards away. A 
cottontail scampered off. Different flowers 
greeted us. 


It was in the Wichitas that we first camped, 
35 years ago, when we undertook the study 
of the birds of Oklahoma. Many times in 
the following years we camped in the Wich- 
itas, always finding new delights, new 
treasurers—among them, painted buntings, 
black-capped vireos, nesting red-tailed 
hawks, and brilliant summer flowers. 

The Wichita Mountains were the ancestral 
home of the Wichita Indians. Generals 
McCellan, Winfield Scott, and Phil Sheri- 
dan of Civil War fame fought here against 
bands of Kiowas and Comanches. Quanah 
Parker, last chief of the Comanches, lived in 
these mountains. He is buried just south of 
the refuge, and a lake bears his name, 

In 1905 an area approximately 9 miles wide 
by 15 miles long, comprising 59,099 acres, was 
set aside by Theodore Roosevelt as a national 
forest. Thirty years later it was transferred 
to the Fish and Wildlife Service. At the time 
of the forest’s establishment grave fears were 
felt for the future of the buffalo. Congress 
appropriated $15,000 for an 8,000-acre en- 
closure, and, in 1907, 15 buffaloes, donated 
by the American Bison Society, were turned 
loose in their new home. They throve and 
multiplied. The rest of the preserve was 
badly overgrazed by domestic cattle, until 
their exclusion in 1937. Under wise care and 
moderate grazing the prairie grasses are now 


f 
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flourishing; indeed, the refuge is the largest 
area of natural bluestem range left in the 
United States. 

This April, Ernest Greenwalt, refuge man- 
ager, drove us over the preserve and told us 
many things. Buffaloes were met here and 
there all over the pastures, usually in bands, 
occasionally an old bull by himself. A few 
brownish-red calves were frisking about, 
waving their little tails, while one was trying 
its best to roll over. The herd now numbers 
about’a thousand. 

The other most conspicuous animal on the 
refuge is the Texas longhorn. Some are solid 
white, black, red, or yellowish, while others 
are spotted in a variety of patterns. They 
are descendants of the Spanish cattle brought 


to Mexico in 1521 by Gregario de Villabolos., | 


Coronado brought them north while search- 
ing for the fabulous Seven Cities of Cibola. 

By the 1920's, because of mixture of blood 
with English and Brahman cattle, longhorns 
had all but disappeared. Two Forest Service 
men examined more than 30,000 cattle on a 
5000-mile trip in order to find the 20 cows, 
4 calves, 3 bulls and 3 steers that started the 
Wichita herd in 1927. There are now 350 of 
them, including 80 steers with horns more 
than 7 feet long. This is the largest herd 
in existence. : 

By 1875 the native elk had been extermi- 
nated in the Wichitas. The present herd 
of 200 are from 17 animals brought from 
Jackson Hole, Wyo. They keep largely to the 
hills and mountains. The native white- 
tailed deer, most abundant of the large mam- 
mals, number about 1,300. A few antelopes 
were introduced in 1938, but the habitat ap- 
parently does not suit them too well. At 
present there are 21 on the refuge. 

Another persecuted mammal, now un- 
fortunately rare, has found a refuge in the 
Wichitas—the prairie dog. They sit on their 
mounds in their town on both sides of the 
scenic highway; bark and flirt their tails, and 
run and pop into and out of their holes. 

Wild turkeys strut and gobble in the groves, 
flying into the great post oaks to roost at 
dusk. Migrating ducks are common on the 
Many lakes, mallards being particularly 
abundant when the acorn crop is heavy. 
Some winters robins form large roosts in the 
red cedar groves. Golden and bald eagles 
winter, and turkey vultures nest in the rug- 
ged mountains. 

The Wichita Refuge constitutes by far the 
finest natural area in Oklahoma, and for 
hundreds of miles in all directions. People 
come from Oklahoma and Texas, and from 
far away, to camp, swim, fish, and enjoy Na- 
ture. It is the site of many outdoor gather- 
ings. Girl and Boy Scouts run summer 
camps at Camp Boulder. Ten to fifteen 
thousand visitors may visit the area on the 
4th of July and Labor Day. From thirty- 
two to fifty thousand spectators gather each 
year for the impressive Baster pageant at the 
foot of Mount Scott. During 1954, nearly 
800,000 people visited the refuge. 

Fascinating as is the splendid larger wild- 
life, to many it is the ancient, jumbled, fan- 
tastically weathered mountains, their cedars, 
blackjacks and large-toothed maples, their 
little flowers, their rock sparrows and rock 
and canyon wrens, that make the whole 
refuge priceless. And it is the finest of these 
mountains that the Army wants to take over 
and destroy. 

The Artillery School at Fort Sill wants 
$2,320,000 to purchase 20,320 acres of pri- 
vately owned land south of the refuge. This 
comprises homes and ranches, as well as 
Carterville Park, a popular amusement cen- 
ter in picturesque setting visited. by 600,000 
annually. 

The Army also covets one-sixth of the 
refuge itself—10,700 acres along its south 
side, to be obtained by paper transfer. They 
describe this as “wasteland.” It is the best 


part of the Wichita Mountains. The Army- 
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would take beautiful Postoak and Treasure 
Lakes, Quanah and Bat Cave Mountains, 
Charons Garden, Twin Rocks and Elk Moun- 
tain, Mount Lincoln and Phantom Hill. 
They would also take superb Eagle Mountain 
with the spectacular Narrows along Cache 
Creek and the best camp—Camp Boulder. 
In short, not only would the Army take away 
the main entrance, it would acquire the 
lovliest, most superb parts of the refuge. 

Two years ago the Army tried to buy blocks 
of land south and north of the refuge, the 
northern tract a huge area of 99,360 acres 
that include Saddle Mountain. This was a 
pincers movement designed to swallow the 
refuge. This attempt was defeated by an 
outraged citizenry. 
` The future plans of the military can be 
guessed. Eventually they want the whole 
refuge. Yet there is too little water in the 
region to provide a safe basis for the great 
expansion envisioned. Moreover, with the 
rapid advances in military devices, the whole 
refuge and surrounding countryside would 
almost certainly soon be too insignificant in 
size to meet the requirements. So the wil- 
derness would be destroyed to no purpose. 

The Artillery School at Fort Sill needs room 
to fire the newest weapons and guided mis- 
siles. The sensible suggestion has been made 
that for these tests the personnel: involved 
could be flown to desert areas already owned 
by the Government in other States. There 
the damage would be small in comparison to 
that planned in the Wichita Mountains Wild- 
life Refuge. 

The fundamental question involved is: Are 
our national parks, monuments, and wild- 
life refuges to be kept inviolate for their 
higher purposes, and for the happiness of all 
the people and for our descendants? Or are 
they going to be exploited by commercial and 
military interests? Is our own Army, our own 
Congress going to desecrate these God-given 
glories of our country? 


The Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, it is evident to the point of be- 
ing self-evident that the greatest single 
obstruction to rise in farm prices is the 
surplus that has accumulated in excess 
of reasonable carryover and that reduc- 
tion of the surplus to manageable volume 
is essential to price improvement and 
cutting the tremendous cost of storage. 

We began the major assault on that 
problem 2 years ago when the bill intro- 
duced by Senator SCHOEPPEL in the Sen- 
ate and by me in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was approved on July 10, 1954, 
and became the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954. 
This act has been described as the most 
significant agricultural legislation in the 
last 25 years. 

On March 14, 1956, the Secretary of 
Agriculture reported that agreements 
totaling $1.2 billion have been signed for 
export sale of surplus United States agri- 
cultural commodities under title I of this 
act. The full text of the Secretary’s 
announcement follows: 
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WASHINGTON, March 14, 1956. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son today announced that agreements total- 
ing $1.2 billion have been signed for export 
sale of surplus United States agricultural 
commodities, under title I of Public Law 480, 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954. 

This law provides for sale of commodities 
to friendly foreign countries for their cur- 
rencies, thereby helping meet convertibility 
and dollar-shortage problems and facilitate 
export of farm surpluses. 

“This represents excellent progress,” Sec- 
retary Benson said. “The program was set 
up by the Congress for 3 years, ending June 
30, 1957. The goal of $1.5 billion in export 
commitments was to be reached as rapidly 
as possible. We are pleased to be able to 
report that as of today, not only are actual 
agreements signed that. total $1.2 billion but 
also negotiations are under way that should 
lead to commitments. for the remainder of 
the allotted $1.5 billion in the near future. 

“The program is having timely and help- 
ful effect. It has given strength to our for- 
eign and domestic markets at a time when 
such strength has been needed. 

“Thanks in big part to the program, our 
agricultural exports have been able not only 
to hold their own in the face of increased 
world competition but, on a volume basis, 
have increased 16 percent during the past 
2 years. And these gains appear to be con- 
tinuing.” à 

The $1.2 billion of title I commitments 
since the fall of 1954 is based on Commodity 
Credit Corporation value of commodities. 
It represents well over $900 million. export 
value, of commodities. The mark was at- 
tained this week with the signing of agree- 
ments with Chile, Korea, and Turkey. 

A total of 50 agreements have been made 
with the following 25 countries: 

Latin America (6): Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru. 

Western Europe (10): Austria, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Spain, Tur- 
key, United Kingdom, Yugoslavia. 

Far East. (7): Burma, Indonesia, Iran, 
Japan, Korea, Pakistan, Thailand. 

Middle East (2): Egypt, Israel. 

It is estimated that title I agricultural ex- 
ports during the current fiscal year will total 
from $500 million to $550 million. This 
would represent about one-sixth of expected 
total farm exports. 

During the 6 months, July through De- 
cember 1955, title I exports totaled about 
$217 million. Commitments made prior to 
that time have largely been carried out, ex- 
cept for cotton, and here it is expected that 
the recently announced export sales program 
for all upland cotton should substantially in- 
crease exports after August 1, 

Commodity highlights; 

Rice: Export commitments recently made 
or in process will virtually wipe out Govern- 
ment holdings of surplus milled rice result- 
ing from 1953 and 1954 crops. Programs an- 
nounced a few days ago will result in the 
movement of almost as much rice as the 
total United States rice exports in fiscal year 
1955. These programs include*7,800,000 bags 
of rice for Indonesia and Pakistan under 
title I, as well as an additional 1,320,000 bags 
programed for Pakistan under title IL of 
Public Law 480, administered by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 

Wheat:) The program has helped maintain 
United States wheat exports, despite in- 
creased foreign competition. An estimated 
40 percent of all United States wheat exports 
are now moving as a result of title I arrange- 
ments. To date, more than 120 million 
bushels of wheat have been programed. 
Through January, 64 million bushels had 
been exported. 

Livestock products: Yugoslavia has pur- 
chased nearly 88 million pounds of lard 
under the program, which has helped bolster 
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the domestic lard market. Israel is begin- 
ning procurement of 40 million pounds of 
- beef, recently arranged for. Programs re- 
cently signed with Spain and Korea include 
28 million pounds of pork products. An 
agreement has been made with West Ger- 
Many that includes 3 million pounds of 
poultry. 

Vegetable oils: Since July 1955, title I 
agreements have included about 700 million 
pounds of vegetable oils. This programing 
has been a major factor in strengthening 
markets for soybeans and cottonseed. 

Tobacco: Largely due to title I sales, ex- 
ports of United States tobacco in 1955 
exceeded the previous year by about 15 per- 
cent. Agreements with Korea and Burma 
represent the opening of new markets for 
United States tobacco. Under an arrange- 
ment with the United Kingdom, it is making 
an equivalent value of housing available to 
the United States Air Force in return for 
$15 million of United States tobacco. 

Cotton: From July through December 
1955 title I exports of 307,000 bales accounted 
for 40 percent of total United States cotton 
exports. A total of 14% million bales has 
been programed under title I, with nearly 
half of this due to agreements signed during 
the past 6 weeks. 

Fruits and vegetables: Within the last 
few weeks 2 program agreements have 
been signed providing for the sale of fruit 
and 1 for the sale of potatoes. 


Approximate quantities of commodities 
included in title I agreements, Public 
Law 480 


TS 
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Middle East Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


‘OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE GF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Prime foreign policy issues facing our 

vernment today continues to be that 
Of Arab-Israel relations. We have rec- 
Osnized the independent State of Israel. 
On April 15, Israel will celebrate the 
eighth anniversary of her independence. 
The United States, as a leader of the 
free world, without question has a re- 
SPonsibility to fulfill in the Middle East 
Crisis, As our Nation has advisedly pur- 
Sued a course of seeking the peace while 
Maintaining necessary armed strength, 
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so must we arouse ourselves to the need 
for maintaining a balance of power be- 

~ tween the Arab States and Israel by off- 
setting the preponderance of power 
which the former enjoy as a result of 
arms assistance from Communist 
sources. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include in the ReEcorp the following 
article from the March 16, 1956 edition 
of the Jewish News. The danger which 
persist with respect to Arab~Israel rela- 
tions continues to alarm the public and 
the public press, but, seemingly, no im- 
pression is made upon, our State Depart- 
ment as to the urgen¢y for a firm stand 
on this question. 

THE ANTI-ISRAEL GAME Must END 

Within a month, on April 15, Israel will 
celebrate the eighth anniversary of her inde- 
pendence. There are prophets of doom who 
predict violence for that occasion. There are 
analysts of political conditions in the world 


who believe there will be a war; that Israel 


has never been so dangerously menaced; that 
the arming of the Arab States by Russia, the 
encirclement of Israel, the overwhelming 
odds against the Jewish State, may spell the 
doom of the reborn Eretz Israel. 

We hold a different view. We believe sin- 
cerely that the second week in April will be 
an occasion for genuine celebrations by 
Israelis, their kinsmen, and their friends; 
that it will be a time for saluting the brave 
men and women who, in spite of mounting 
difficulties, are holding fast to life and refuse 
to gratify the wishes of those who seek 
Israel's destruction. 

Actually, this faith stems from historic 
experience. This is not the first time in the 
life of our people that enemies have ganged 
up in an organized effort to destroy Jewry 
or a segment of it. Those who are acquainted 
with the records of Torquemada, Pobedo- 
nostsev, Chmielnicki, Hitler, and all the 
Hamans of all the ages; those who are aware 
of the continuing anti-Semitic trends in sev- 
eral movements that thrive even in this great 
land, even in this enlightened age—those 
who know their history are surely prepared 
for the kind of attack that is in evidence 

ainst Israel. 
mee it is not Israel the State alone that 
these people seek to destroy. It is Israel 
the people they are after. This becomes 
undeniably evident when we hear the hate 
appeals that are monitored over Arabic lan- 
. guage radio stations and when we read the 
threats to all Israel in the Arabic press. 
This is what we hear from America’s anti- 
Semites. This is the message that is implied 
in the anti-Israel movement in this country. 
Unfortunately, such an attack on all Israel 
has received the tacit endorsement of many 
statesmen in many lands. In such attacks 
are imbedded the immorality of present-day 
tional politics. 
oe Ithe atorun of the embattled Is- 
raelis—the isolated group of true democrats 
who are surrounded by 45 million sufferers 
from a medieval feudal system—that Secre- 
tary of State Dulles is the partisan in the 
present crisis, while expressing lipservice 
to impartiality. Nasser Tells All was the 
subject of an editorial in the New York Post 
in which an Arab endorsement of the State 
Department’s policies is exposed in all its 
sinister colors. We wonder whether State 
Department officials blushed when they read 
this portion of the Post editorial: 

“Secretary Dulles has often affirmed the 
impartiality of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in the deepening Arab-Israel conflict. 
But the form of America’s so-called neutral- 
ity is apparently satisfactory to Egyptian 
Prime Minister Nasser. In an interview with 
a Herald Tribune correspondent, Nasser has 
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‘clearly and frankly expressed his hope that 
President Eisenhower will be reelected.’ 

“Nasser’s pronouncement is as revealing 
as it is indiscreet. If Israel’s Ben-Gurion 
were to proclaim his support for a United 
States presidential candidate, there would 
be an instant outcry from the American 
Friends of the Middle East and all the other 
front organizations of the Arab propaganda 
machine. Charges of Israeli “meddling” in 
United States domestic politics would flood 
our press. 

“Nesser’s readiness to issue so tactless a 
declaration dramatizes the extent to which 
the Arab chieftains have been emboldened 
by Washington’s rebuffs to Israel.” 

It is more than a pity; it is a tragedy 
that the statesmen of the world are blun- 
dering so shamefully in their approach to 
the Middle East problem. 

Overnight, as a result of 
booted out of Jordan, British politicians 
have changed their tunes, Instead of accus- 
ing Israel of acting the role of an aggressor, 
they now say that the Arabs represent the 
threatening element in that area. The about- 
face is in itself an admission by the Brit- 
ish of having played a shocking game of 
power politics which has boomeranged, which 
has proved to be unwise, which may hurt 
Great Britain more than Israel. 

Our own Government has unwisely sup- 
ported British policies. Our State Depart- 
ment’s spokesmen have resorted to lip sery- 
ice in assuring Israel of friendship, while 
arming Israel’s enemies with weapons for 
the destruction of Medinat Israel. We call 
it unwise, because the jittery people who 
fear the loss of airbases and oil supplies 
are not aware of the values of American re- 
lationships to the peoples involved; they” 
do not realize that no other country on 
earth can compete with what the United 
States has to offer—in friendship in mone- 
tary recompense for goods received. We 
doubt whether any Arab country would sac- 
rifice America’s friendship for Russia’s 
promises. But the blackmail tactics of Arab 
potentates, who keep their peoples in serf- 
dom, has worked wonders in pressuring our 
State Department into an anti-Israel posi- 
tion. Some American politicians are writ- 
ing unpleasant chapters into our history. 
We pray that the evils accompanying their 
yielding to unsavory pressures intended to 
destroy a small people should be erased from 
our records, even if they cannot be erased 
from our memories. 


| 
There is a basic principle, an incontro- 


its having been 


‘ vertible truth, that is being overlooked in 


the discussions of the Middle Eastern situ- 
ation. It is the reality of Israel’s existence, 
In an article in the 20th Century Magazine, 
Mary Stocks, while expressing a sense of 
disturbance over the existence of an Arab 
refugee problem, while she stated that she 
does not find it difficult to understand the 
hatred Arabs feel towards the Jews, never- 
theless declared: 

“What is less understandable and wholly 
regrettable is the attitude of those English 
and American friends of Jordan who are 
giving devoted service to the cause of Arab 
social welfare, but withholding one thing 
necessary to Arab salvation, namely, a sympa- 
thetic intellectual leadership in facing the 
horrid truth that Israel has came to stay, 
that there can be no return to the abandoned 
acres, and that there is a cause for the 
existence of a Jewish national home.” 


This is the truth that is being ignored, 
either deliberately or blindly, by men who 
call themselves statesmen, by politicians 
who pose as diplomats. Else, they would 
have to recognize the injustice inherent in 
an attempt to call a small people of 1,700,000, 
occupying 8,000 square miles of: land, en- 
circled by 45 million people living in an area 
of 3 million square miles, as being the, 
aggressor. 
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How can we possibly view spokesmen for 
governments, who encourage suspicion of 
a small people fighting for its life and ask- 
ing only for the right to protect itself, as 
being anything other than endorsers of 
genocide? 

This is our accusation of those who are 
placing obstacles in the path of Israel's fight 
for existence. We challenge them to dis- 
prove it. We demand of them that they 
end their unfortunate anti-Israel game be- 
fore it is too late. The peace of the world 
is involved, and those who will make it diffi- 
cult for Israel to defend herself, thereby 
bringing the Middle East nearer to war, are 
bringing the entire world nearer to war. 


Exports of Iron and Steel Scrap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been very much concerned in the 
past 3 years with the tremendous in- 
crease in the exports of iron and steel 
scrap. I have also found it very dif- 
ficult to obtain any kind of official and 
reliable information as to the exports 
abroad of iron and steel scrap. As every- 


one knows, this is a very important ac- 


tivity to watch because we all remember 
that before World War II Japan, in par- 
ticular, was buying iron and steel scrap 
in large quantities in the United States. 

I have tried to obtain information 
from the proper departments of Gov- 
ernment as to whether or not any of this 
iron or steel scrap was being resold to 
the Soviet Union, or anyone in the Com- 
munist-controlled countries, and the in- 
formation I have received is that so far 
as is known, none has been resold to 
such countries. However, I have my 
doubts. 

A staff member of mine has made a 
very careful check of the exports from 
the United States of iron and steel scrap 
during the years 1953, 1954, and 1955, as 
. well as to the quantity shipped to the 
different countries abroad. The assimi- 
lation of this information required tre- 
mendous research work. It is based 
upon the figures of the releases from 
time to time by the Department of Com- 
merce. ‘ sý 

I enclose in my remarks a table show- 
ing the exports during the years 1953, 
1954, and 1955, as well as the amounts 
exported to different. countries. The 
amazing fact is in 1953 there was ex- 
ported from the United States 307,673 
short tons; in 1954, 1,507,310 short tons; 
and in 1955, 5,047,942 short tons. In 
other words, in a 2-year period, an in- 
crease of about 1,600 percent. I en- 
close in my extension’ of remarks the 
table showing the amounts exported, and 
to the countries that the iron and steel 
scrap has been exported during the cal- 
endar years 1953, 1954, and 1955, to- 
gether with a copy of a letter that I have 
sent to Hon. Gordon Gray, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense. : 
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Exports, iron and steel scrap, by countries 
and classes, calendar years 1953-55 


[Short tons] 

Country 1953 1954 1955 
BAM E e weep eyecsne se cee 3, 966 7,360 10, 890 
CAPM o anaa 76, 559 42, 664 413, 403 
S s et PERENE A AEO TER 156,732 | 225,763 276, 776 
United Kingdom_._._..-- 9, 055 181, 342 | 1,015,549 
JBN aus eek SEA 321, 800 715, 823 
Argentina <2... 5 doses ec 75, 381 107, 876 
Swauell.... a a eee eee 6, 434 25, 366 
Notheriands. 25+ oc sileo cs oo 20, 182 42, 233 
Relgium-Luxembourg- --- 23, 268 185, 989 
F AET ea Ae Lae | SOF 20, 951 246, 372 
West Germany- , 893 691, 891 
Antriniai a 32, 031 79, 521 
SPAIN 26d 48 ae weer. Weta 54, 492 110, 600 
HAN ee sie oA ces: 178, 502 | 1, 084, 582 
Yugoslavian asic on ATOA 44, 130 17, 161 
TNO. AEN livede ces 4,353 1, 163 
TAMA sere ae ce Lacie aes 10, 362 7, 840 
Finland: 4<..5..25 ost S O ue font ates 13, 022 
BelVaG@Or oe ne ets bk can ween mare a 114 
Chile reer asi ten ccas oleae acess bea ea 54 
Union of South Afriea-_-.| ° 91 |_.-------- 50 
Worwery.2 3325 Sule See ee SB N aA PRE 
Philippine Republic__---.- 43 19 
COI ATLA E a oe A A i ee 
Wrest ion un a aes beeen ka esac gee 99 
FOTOBICN CEET AEA E S REA 4 
J y V NADE EINE A D ES PE 22 50 
SPIRAL EEE ETA EEEE, JA E E VET, 914 
Hong Kong ETENEE FASA flees eeseans 561 
Venletiiola =. 3055 a donaea Bet ee, Pt wa ae Tig 

TOU a ceas sseuee ee 307, 673 |1, 507, 310 | 5, 047, 942 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1956. 
Hon. GORDON Gray, 

Assistant Secretary of Defense, Interna- 
tional Security Affairs, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D. C. 5 

Dear Mr. Gray: During the past 2 years 
I have been greatly disturbed by the enor- 
mous quantities of ferrous scrap that has 
been exported from the Port of Boston and 
from other ports in the United States. 

Attached is a table showing the tonnages 
exported as revealed by statistics issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 

You will note that the tonnages for the 
past 3 calendar years have been as follows: 


Short tons 
Calendar year 1953_~.-...._.. __ 307, 673 
Calendar year 1954_____-_____ 1, 507, 310 
Calendar year 1956....--..__.... 5, 047, 942 


It will be seen that the.1954 exports were 
5 times those of 1953 and the 1955 shipments 
were 3 times plus those of 1954 and more 
than 15 times those of 1953. The 1955 ex- 
ports make over 50,000 freight car loads of 
100 tons each. In analyzing shipments by 
destinations in 1955, it is "ound that 25 rate 
in this order: 


DIG DEEI ALDAE eee en 1, 084, 582 
United Kingdom-~ =. 2. - 1, 015, 549 
VED anaes oe en 715, 823 
West. Germany. os eg 691, 891 
CARO Sy iia Balas the a aC OS 413, 403 
DA Ese Des Pac eat en el eres CR aoe ae a 276, 776 
Frances o2 ose cy igre ed stad yee 246, 372 
Belgium/Luxembourg ~_-________ 185, 989 
Se Se ISS Be SS eae ae Se ee ee 110, 600 
ATZONUIN a. gona enee sep c eee =- 107,876 
AUB ral oe en oe rete ei T 79, 521 
Netherlandsci. e aeaa 42, 233 
RWOGOR ni o lo eo > 25, 363 
WiMmOslavile: oc a cca ewan enews - 17, 161 
PIDIRR Aso integer S e EEA 13, 022 
RACED: PEA asc EON 7, 840 
TNS ct Dacia A L EE LEN ess 1, 163 
Bag hs Ts era ee Daa Son ES 914 
MODE AONE: oes pe 561 
BRIVA OF ico was eeu Ss = 114 
pcg 1 =) Pipe ey ae Soa Pea ee 99 
Chile a he a am 54 
Union of South Africa_........_. 50 
pO et? EN Pree R N O a 50 
CEL N Te EAE AES PO E ENE A 24 


March 28 


It seems to me that the shipments to some 
countries are so large and unprecedented 
that we should be certain we are not re- 
enacting the mistake made prior to Pearl 
Harbor. 

Since your position is, I assume, to insure 
security in matters such as this and I find 
there may be divided responsibility as þe- 
tween the Department of State (inċluding 
ICA), Commerce, and Defense, I would ap- 
preciate a prompt answer from you on these 
questions: 

1. Are you convinced that there is no 
diversion or transshipment of this material 
to unfriendly countries? 

2. Have you checked to insure that this 
material is being used for domestic purposes 
in the country of destination? 

3. Do you consider that present export 
laws and regulations are adequate to protect 
our vital security interests in this matter? 

4. Have you found cases of violations of 
export laws or regulations as regards these 
materials? 

5. Do you have any recommendations with 
respect to amending our laws or policies 
regarding the export of ferrous scrap? 

6. Are you convinced that responsibility 
over the export of scrap is sufficiently fixed 
as to insure adequate security? If so, where 
does the primary responsibility lie? 

I am sure you agree that shipments of the 
magnitude involved in 1955 have porten 
worthy of review. : 

Very sincerely yours, = 
JOHN W. MCCORMACK. 


Address by Deputy Under Secretary of 
State Robert Murphy Before George 
Washington University Alumni Asso- 
ciation, March 24, 1956 
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HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 24, the alumni of George 
Washington University honored one of 
its graduates, the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State, Hon. Robert Murphy, and 
his address on that occasion was a timely 
and penetrating analysis of foreign pol- 
icy problems. Under leave to extend 
my remarks I include his statement, as 
follows: 

ADDRESS BY DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY ROBERT 
MURPHY BEFORE THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY ALUMNI LUNCHEON, NATIONAL 

> poor CLUB, WASHINGTON, D, C., MARCH 24, 
1956 ’ 


President Marvin, members of the board of 
trustees, members of the faculty, and fellow 
alumni, it is for me a distinct pleasure to be 
with you at this annual alumni luncheon. It 
is a pleasure not only because you have 
honored me by asking me to say a few words, 
but because I am happy to meet with my fel- 
low alumni of George Washington. After 
spending so many years abroad, the chance to 
get together with old friends is one of the 
great rewards of a tour at home. 

Meeting with you brings happy souvenirs 
of law school days, now many years ago. Our 
law school then boasted an enrollment of 
about 700 students and we occupied the 5th . 
and th floors of the Masonic Temple Build- 
ing at the corner of New York Avenue and 
13th Street. We were very proud of our law 


` 


1956 


faculty of those days. It was made up of 
able and kindly men for whom we had great 
respect. By no stretch of the imagination 
could the law school be called a frivolous 
Place: we burned vast quantities of mid- 
night oil to keep pace with what seémed in- 
Satiable professors. Our dean was Merton 
Ferson who taught real property, contracts, 
and agency, and then of course there was 
his successor, Dean Van Vleck, then secretary 
of the law school, who initiated us into the 
Mysteries of torts. From the then president 
of the univerisity, Dr. William Collier, and 
others of the stamp of Admiral Stockton and 
Professor Hill, throughout the faculty was 
replete with talent. Professors Clephane, 
Brandenburg, Peter and Earnest were names 
to conjure with. Prof. Charles Collier, 
who I was happy to note is active in the 
faculty of law today, had our affection as 
teacher of common law actions, constitu- 
tional law, and corporations. 

In those days I used to hope the time might 
come when I could stand before a meeting 


like this one, and tell my old professors 4 


thing or two about the places I had been 

and all the wisdom I had gained. I can 

even remember thinking of the fine words I 

would say. 

Well here I am today, but perhaps it is Just 
as well for me that I do not have to stand 
before their judgment. The fine words do 
not seem quite as facile as I once thought 
they would be. It is true that I have moved 
about the world a bit, but as for wisdom, I 
Would gladly exchange the little I have now 
for all the wisdom I thought I had then. 

I wish it had been possible for another 
alumnus of George Washington to have 
been with us today. I refer to a fellow 
Braduate of the law school, John Foster 
Dulles, our distinguished Secretary of State. 

just returned this week from a long and 

Successful trip to South Asia and the Far 

East. I know that he would want me to 

Convey to all of you his greetings and good 

Wishes. 

And in making the connection between the 
Department of State and George Washing- 
ton alumni, I would be remiss if I failed to 
Mention Wilbur J. Carr, really the father of 
Cur present day American Foreign Service. 

received his LL.M. from George Wash- 
gton in 1899. As one of your distinguished 
alumni, Wilbur Carr devoted a lifetime of his 

Great talents to the development of a service 

Which has profited his nation throughout 

international crises which have marked 

Our day. 

An impressive number of our colleagues in 
the Department of State have received their 
education at George Washington University, 
and this fact, I think, is a true indication of 
the value of having good universities in this 
community. The part this university plays 
More than bears out the wisdom of the 
Pesky President of our country in sponsoring 
he idea of a university located in the Capital 
of the Nation. 

n Of course George Washington’s wish was 
Ot for a university devoted exclusively to the 
raining of civil servants, important as that 

viq us desire also was for a university pro- 

Wes “education in all branches of polite 
terature: in arts and sciences * * *.” 

u The 14 colleges, schools and divisions of the 
lesersity have fulfilled his wish more com- 

Pletely than he might have dreamed. The 

vE duates of these schools and disciplines, 

me ther or not they go into the Govern- 
of nt, contribute richly to the life and wealth 

Our area and Nation. 
tri © sometimes fail to appreciate the con- 
Hira made by our system of higher edu- 

n, not only to the internal needs and 

e of our country but to our understand- 
Of foreign affairs. The strength of our 
ge ety depends in large part on the intelli- 

nce and training of our people, on the mix- 

8 of technical and professional skills and 
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on the ability of all our people to analyze 
and comprehend the economic, political, and 
social forces at work in the world today. 

We not only rely on technical training and 
on scientific skills for the enrichment of our 
society. The liberal arts, the inquiring mind, 
the well-rounded individual are perhaps of 
more fundamental significance in our kind 
ofcountry. The Founding Fathers who drew 
up the charter for our Nation reflected in 
high degree this attitude of inquiry, this 
wide variety of skills, intelligence, and ex- 
perience. Our higher education today is de- 
voted to the idea of the well-rounded man. 

By comparison we note that the Soviet 
system does not have this breadth of pur- 
pose. It is producing technicians, engineers, 
and men of science in growing, if not dis- 
turbing, abundance. The broad intellectual 
needs of a developed and well-blanced society 
are seemingly neglected and even repressed 
in the Soviet Union. In this way it accom- 
plishes the purpose of the state to progress 
rapidly in technical and economic fields. 
This one-sidedness in Soviet education and 
training represents a certain danger to the 
free world. It results in almost complete 
acceptance of dogmas and of opinions handed 
down from above usually without question 
and without understanding. i 

We have witnessed a further startling 
example of this one-sidedness at the recent 
20th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union at Moscow. This relates 
to the Stalin story about which we are still 
lacking factual information. The news of 
this apparent development has leaked to the 
outside world in a peculiar fashion. We still 
do not possess the text of the speech said to 
have been made by Khrushchev at the party 
congress meeting in February, but it is re- 
ported that Khrushchev delivered a lengthy 
denunciation of his former master. As a re- 
sult of that speech Joseph Stalin apparently 
has now become an outcast, a pariah, where 
but a few short years ago he was the demigod, 
the physical and spiritual ruler of ali the 
Russians. If reports are accurate this re- 
writing of history the 200 million people of 
the Soviet Union -may be reluctantly forced 
to accept, is a spectacle we have seen before 
and one that makes us cherish more dearly 
than ever our system of free inquiry and 

oad education. 

A 20th Congress of the Communist Party 
wasin many respects a valuable performance 
for us to watch, even though we do not as 
yet know the entire story or understand its 
implications. During the 3 years and 4 
months since the 19th Communist Party 
Congress, many changes had occurred on the 
Soviet scene. The most important, of course, 
was the death of Stalin in 1953, ending a 
29-year rule and paving the way for a new 
phase in Soviet history. In this same period 
collective leadership in top party organs, or 
pérhaps more accurately collective dictator- 
ship, a form of oligarchy, became the guid- 
ing principle of the Government. At the 
same time, Khrushchev succeeded in moving 
to the forefornt of the ruling group. 

The purge of Beria brought the police un- 
der firmer party control. The armed forces 
received a greater share of prestige and recog- 
nition. Agriculture remained a weak point 
and became the target for sustained special 
attention. A new stress on consumers goods 
was short-lived as the regime reaffirmed the 
priority of heavy industry. 

The first Soviet thermonuclear test explo- 
sion; the appearance of new long-range 
bombers and supersonic fighters; the devel- 
opment of guided missiles; the moderniza- 
tion and reequipment of ground forces, the 
continued emphasis on new naval construc- 
tion—all testified to the further increase of 
Soviet military power since 1952. 

In foreign affairs, the Soviets moved to- 
ward new international relationships, which 
gave them more flexibility, whether or not 
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they reflected any fundamental change in 
Communist strategy. 

This new posture was most dramatically 
expressed at the summit meeting last sum- 
mer in Geneva. The Soviets sought to create 
an image of the U. S. S. R. as a peace-loving 
power by a number of diplomatic gestures 
and by offering to remove a few barriers to 
communication with the non-Communist 
world. The wars in Korea and Indochina 
were ended, an Austrian Treaty was signed, 
relations with West Germany were estab- 
lished. The U. S. S. R. warmed up its ap- 
-proach to Yugoslavia and to a number of 
non-Communist countries stretching from 
the Arctic to the Indian Ocean. They em- 
ployed new means—arms, credits, machines, 
and technicians—in a new political offensive 
cs less developed non-Communist coun- 

es. 

Against this background, more than 1,400 
delegates to the 20th Communist Party Con- 
gress, as well as delegates from 55 foreign” 
Communist parties, assembled in the great 
hall of the Kremlin in February. 

The highlight and main innovation of the 
20th congress was the first formal public 
criticism of Stalin by his successors. In the 
nearly 3 years since his death, Stalin’s stature 
had been progressively reduced by withhold- 
ing adulation from him and concentrating it 
on Lenin, but previous to the congress, there 
had been no official public criticism. 

The cirticism of Stalin centered on meth- 
ods of rule, but it also involved policy deci- 
sions. Caustic references were made to One- 
man decision-making, leader-worship, over- 
centralization, mistakes in economic policies, 
ossified conduct of foreign relations, distor- 
tions of ideology, propaganda in Soviet his- 
tory, unhealthy developments in Soviet law, 
and aribitrariness in law enforcement. 

A second important result of the confer- 
ence was to put the official stamp of approval 
on the present. organization of rule as well 
as on recent policies. The emphasis on col- 
lectivity in leadership plus the criticism of 


“one-man rule may have been designed to 


make it more difficult for any Soviet leader to 
set himself apart from the other members 
of the ruling clique. Nevertheless, it may 
be significant that the new central commit- 
tee expanded the party presidium to include 
members with ties to Khrushchev. In addi- 
tion, it enlarged the party secretariat, which 
is directed by Khrushchev and tied that body 
and the presidium even more closely together 
through overlapping of membership. ` 

In the field of foreign affairs, the Soviet 
rulers claimed success for their new policies 
and promised that they would be pursued 
even more vigorously. Their basic premise 
they defined as peaceful coexistence as the 
only alternative to the most destructive war 
in history. 

Their apparent plan is to cultivate friendly 
relations with most countries, including the 
major Western Powers, but not at the cost of 
concessions. They apparently will make 
special efforts in less developed areas and 
among foreign Socialist groups. 

Their immediate aim was made clear: to 
undermine western defense efforts and fur- 
ther to extend Soviet influence. 

Their ultimate goal was expressed by 
speaker after speaker with even greater 
optimism than in the past, saying: “The 
ideas of communism will triumph without 
war.” 

The Soviet rulers gave a number of reasons 
for their confidence. They cited growing 
Soviet military power as a deterrent to West- 
ern aggression. They depicted increasing 
Soviet economic strength as a symbol of the 
success of communism. They lumped into 
a zone of peace the neutral countries, which 
together with the Sino-Soviet bloc they con- 
Sider as proof that a majority of mankind is 
moving toward so-called pe&ce and socialism. 
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The speeches at the Communist Congress 
showed awareness of the contradiction be- 
tween coexistence and continuing Commu- 
nist-capitalist conflict. Unwilling to dis- 
card either, the Soviet leaders sought to ap- 
pear both respectable and revolutionary by 
adjusting their ideological garb. The doc- 
trine of the inevitability of war was modified 
to stress the preventability of war. The doc- 
trine of the necessity of the violent over- 
throw of capitalism was shaded to sanction a 
nonviolent parliamentary seizure of power. 
These adjustments were intended to reas- 
sure non-Communists of the seriousness of 
Soviet ideas on coexistence, and to make 
clear to Communists that coexistence means 
neither relaxation nor reformism. Coex- 
istence, it was stressed, is a state-to-state 
concept, which involves no reconciliation 
with bourgeois ideas. 

Within the U. S. S. R. the priority of heavy 
industry and the maintenance of a high level 
of armaments continue to demand sacrifices 
from the population, since the threat of war 
is assumed still to exist. Outside the 
U. S. S. R., the Soviet speakers declared, 
Soviet efforts to improve relations with 
foreign governments are not to be inter- 
preted by local Communists as undercutting 
their efforts to come to power. A period of 
coexistence, they maintain, will still provide 
changes for revolution. 

As we see it, these were the highlights of 
the Soviet Congress. These are the features 
which the Communist leaders themselves 
thought most significant about the Soviet 
Union. Now we might try to look at the 
world scene more objectively. 

Several important elements in combina- 
tion have been instrumental in. bringing 
about the changes in Soviet policy and 
strategy dramatized by the 20th Communist 
Congress. The death of Stalin opened the 
door for new leaders to try out new ideas 
and to get out from under Stalin’s dead- 
weight. Very real increases in Soviet indus- 
trial capacity have given them both greater 
confidence in their power of control and the 
ability to expand their economic operations, 
The development and testing of thermonu- 
clear weapons in the hands of both sides 
perhaps has persuaded some that the pros- 
pect of another world war is more remote, 
Finally, and this is most significant, we must 
bear in mind that if the Soviets have in fact 
shifted to new methods and new points of 
attack, it is because the strength and firm- 
ness of the free nations frustrated their old 
methods of intimidation and aggression. 

The primary aim of the Soviets from 1945 
until rather recently was to take over West- 
ern Europe through dividing and weakening 
it by subversion and threats. Europe is the 
site of the world’s most highly developed in- 
dustrial plant outside the United States. 
The combined industrial capacity of West- 
ern Europe and the United States is greater 
by a ration of 7 to 2 than the capacity of the 
Communist empire. Control of Western 
Europe, however, would give the Communists 
aleadof5to4. In population, in geography, 
in military power, and in political economic 
and cultural leadership, Western Europe was 
and is the most valuable prize to the Com- 
munist imperialists. 

To meet their challenge, we and our allies 
in Europe built our military capacity to a 
point where it was sufficient to deter an 
attack. Our foreign aid at first prevented 
economic collapse, and has now produced 
record prosperity. The North Atlantic Treaty 
provided a warning system against any Com- 
munist attempt to move against the Euro- 
pean nations one by one. 

The joining of a rearmed and prosperous 
Germany with a unified and strong NATO 
was the signal that the 10-year Soviet effort 
to weaken, divide, and conquer the richest 


prize in the world had failed. . The problem 
now is to retain that unity and strength. 

In addition to their efforts at conquest in 
Europe, the Communists also attempted, 
by violence, threats, and subversion, to for- 
ward their aggressive aims in the Far East, 

In Korea 3 years ago the Communists 
were made to understand that if they failed 
to reach an agreement for an early cease-fire, 
they would run the risk of retaliation mas- 
sive enough to cost them far more than war 
could gain. Today Korea is at peace. 

In the Formosa Strait a year ago, the 
Chinese Communists were aggressively press- 
ing their claims to the offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu and to Formosa. The 
President sought.and obtained from Con- 
gress the overwhelming assurance that the 
might of this country would be used if neces- 
sary to guard the peace. War has not broken 
out in the Formosa Strait. 

It is said that a good general forces his 
opponent to meet him on ground that is 
favorable to him. The Soviets are now ap- 
pealing to colonial and former colonial peo- 
ples who are searching for economic strength 
and political prestige. As a former colony 
which won its own freedom, and has helped 
other nations to achieve theirs, the United 
States can make a strong case for our system 
against the new colonialism of the Com- 
munist empire. We are challenged, in effect, 
to live up to our own heritage. I believe we 
are meeting that challenge. 

The Soviets are now imitating our efforts 
to help other countries build economic 
strength. Our efforts in this field have en- 
joyed much success during the past 10 years. 
There is no ground upon which we are better 
equipped by experience and productive capa- 
city to pit our efforts against theirs. Our 
160 million people, working in freedom, pro- 
duce over three times as much as do the 
220 million of the Soviet Union, working in 
servitude. Again we are meeting the chal- 
lenge and I am confident we will succeed. It 


_is an expensive and trying experience for our - 


~ Nation because our competitors’ tactics in- 
volve deceptive practices. The Stalinist 
open military aggression:is supplanted by 
political and economic subversion cloaked in 
language of peace and friendly cooperation. 
We have Known how to deal with military 
aggression. We are even better equipped to 
deal with the present form of competition. 

We are on the high ground in this crucial 
contest with the Communist world. Our 
reserves, military, economic, and political, 
are vast. Our methods have been tested and 
proven through 10 years of postwar com- 
petition. 

As President Eisenhower has said, “The 
sum of our international efforts should be 
this: the waging of peace, with as much 
resourcefulness, with as great a sense of 
dedication and urgency as we have ever mus- 
tered in defense of our country in time ‘of 
war. In this effort, our weapon is not force. 
Our weapons are the principles and ideas 
embodied in our historic traditions, applied 
with the same vigor that in the past made 
America a living promise of freedom for all 
mankind.” 

Those party bosses who oppose us, by con- 
trast, are on the low ground, on the quick- 
sands and broken terrain of Soviet colonial- 
ism in all its brutality, bad faith and oppres- 
sion. Neither materially nor morally can 
they match our potential. We enjoy the 
support of our people in our efforts. I 
should doubt that the Communist leader- 
ship is entirely confident of support of the 
masses. We do not intend that they shall 
outwit or outdistance us in this crucial test, 

We will hope and work for the day when 
conflict of any kind may cease—when all 
may join in peaceful efforts toward peaceful 
ends, when Russia itself will be governed by 
men who put the welfare of the Russian 
people above world conquest. But as long 
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as there is to be conflict, we are on the high 
ground, and if we have faith in ourselves 
and our system, if we are brave, resourceful, 
and patient, we will win through. I know 
that we_here today, as graduates of a uni- 
versity with a proud record in our Nation’s 
history, will, play a vital part in this epic 
struggle. 


Statement by Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson Submitted to the 
House Committee on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the statement 
made by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson on H. R. 12 to the House 
Committee on Agriculture on Tuesday, 
March 27, 1956: 


Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in response to your request of March 
16 I am glad to review for you the Presi- 
dent's recommendations in general and the 
pending agricultural bill, H, R. 12, as it was 
passed by the Senate a week ago. It is my 
earnest hope that when the bill comes be- 
fore the House and Senate for final action 
we will have a measure that will truly serve 
the best interests of American agriculture. 
This is the hope of the great majority of 
people who are genuinely concerned with 
the well-being of those who live on our Na- 
tion's farms. But time is running short. 
Already it is so late that it would be diffi- 
cult to put the soil bank fully into opera- 
tion so as to help farmers this year, There 
remains much to be done to shape the bill 
into the kind of legislation now req 
to deal effectively with agriculture’s difficult 
problems. That is the challenge which con- 
fronts the Youse and Senate conferees aS 
they work on the bill, already too long de- 
layed. 

We in the Department of Agriculture want 
to assist Congress in every way possible in 
speedily developing and implementing legis- 
lation which is sorely needed by farmers 
now. It is getting late. Many 1956 crops 
have already been planted or soon will bé 
planted. It is imperative that Congress act 
quickly. 

Remedial farm legislation has been placed 
high on this administration's priority list. 
You will recall that on January 9 President 
Eisenhower sent his farm program messag® 
to Congress. It made specific recommenda- 
tions for raising agricultural income and, 
advancing the security of our farm families- 
Then on January 12, my staff and I appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry to discuss the President's rec- 
ommendations in detail. In its deliberations 
the Senate committee fréely called upon 
Department staff members for help, and all of 
us were glad to provide this assistance. Leg- 
islatiom was introduced in the House of Rep“ 
resentatives embodying practically all of the 
President's recommendations shortly there- 
after. Representative Hope introduced H. Re 
8543, and Representative Hux. introduced 
H. R. 8544 on January 17. Then on Febru 
ary 10, nearly a month after the President's 
me , the Senate committee reported out 
its bill S. 3183. You will recall that = 
appeared before your committee on Febru- 
ary 21, and members of my staff appeared 0B 
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February 22 and 23 to discuss with you the 
farm situation and the need for legislative 
action. On February 27 in response to your 
request we submitted the legislative lan- 
Buange that would put the President’s rec- 
Ommendations into effect. This later ap- 
peared as a committee print. In addition, 
yOu are familiar with the general subject 
from the Senate debate on S. 3183 which is 
now embodied in H. R. 12. 

In making recommendations, we feel that 
there are certain fundamentals which must 
be fully recognized if we are to have a sound 
agricultural program. Among these are: 

k 1. A Government warehouse is not a mar- 
et. 

2. Large stocks of commodities in Govern- 
Ment hands depress prices. 

3. Emphasis on outlets for the surplus 
and preventing the buildup of new surpluses 
Must go hand in hand. 

4. In the best interests of farmers we must 
reduce rather than increase Government reg- 
Ulations and controls. 

Since the end of the shooting war in Korea 
We have seen how farm income has been 
falling off while our agricultural surpluses 
Were piling up. This took place in spite 
of the very programs that we have had in 
Operation to support farm income. Thus it 

now clearly apparent that a sound pro- 
8Tam for farmers must have in it the means 
to take off their backs the price depressing 
Surpluses which are dragging down farm in- 
Come, This drag on farm income is at the 
Tate of $2 billion per year. The program 
transmitted to Congress by the President is 

€signed to improve farm income and help 

Telieve this surplus situation. It will help 
Primarily through the soil bank—the acreage 
ve and the conservation reserve pro- 

The question has been raised as to 
Whether the Department of Agriculture had 
authority to operate the soil bank program 
as ‘proposed by the President without any 
New legislation. This has been carefully 
reviewed by our legal staff and the answer 

that there are definite legal reasons for 
he necessity of new legislation. In order 

t there may be no misunderstanding, I 
"sh to make clear that if Congress had 
Provided the authority this soil bank pro- 
would be in operation right now. This 
Program is of such importance and means 
80 much to the welfare of agriculture that 
®ach day's delay in granting the needed leg- 
Islative authorization is costing our farmers 
y: needed income. 
I‘should like to review briefly our major 
Ommendations which are covered in the 
t of a bill which we submitted a month 
;89 in accordance with your request. These 
commendations are: 

First is the soil bank which consists of two 
Parts—the acreage reserve and the conserva- 
tion reserve, 

Acreage reserve program: This recom- 
mended program would authorize the Sec- 
rary to compensate producers for reducing 
heir 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959 crops of 
Wheat, cotton and rice below their respec- 
t ve acreage allotments. It should be noted 
to -there is special legislation with respect 
acre nese commodities such as minimum 

‘reage allotments which prevent the ad- 
ment of supply to normal levels. As a 
i ult of these minimum provisions in the 
rg the 1956 acreage allotment for wheat is 
jus ution acres more than needed to ad- 
acot SUpplies to normal; cotton is 11 million 

8 above, and rice is 700,000 acres in ex- 
Coke, The acreage reserve program will help 
Asel Pensate for this needed adjustment, and 
ley t in getting supplies back to normal 

els, 

Rei adjusting to their allotments, produc- 
subst, bese three commodities diverted a 

tantial part of the acreage taken out of 
the Uction into feed grains. As a result, 
ley 1954 and 1955 production of oats, bar- 

' and grain sorghums increased about 800 
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million bushels, corn equivalent by weight. 
This led to the substitution of other feed 
grains for corn, a build-up of the corn carry- 
over, and unrealistically low allotments for 
corn. The law prescribes the manner of es- 
tablishing corn acreage allotments. 

Against this background of minimum al- 
lotments for other basics and reduced corn 
acreage allotments resulting from the di- 
verted acreage problem, it is only fair to 
provide for corn an acreage reserve program 
with payment for adjustments from- the 
1953-55 average acreage. Corn does not 
have these minimum allotment provisions, 
Corn producers cannot shift into produc- 
tion of basics covered by marketing quotas. 
Corn producers have been hurt by the feed 
grain production on acres diverted from 
other basics. This recommended program 
is just simple justice. A realistic corn acre- 
age reserve program as proposed will bolster 
feed grain and livestock prices. This will 
be a great step forward. It is basic and 
constructive for the feed-livestock economy, 
out of which comes 5 out of every 8 dollars 
of farm receipts. 

This acreage reserve program has been 
budgeted at $750 million, for the first year. 

Conservation reserve program: With this 
program we hope to shift millions of acres 
from cropland to forage, trees or water stor- 
age. This is a long-range adjustment pro- 
gram designed to eliminate from cropping 
the less productive lands and some of the 
diverted acres. Payments would be made 
for establishment of suitable cover and an- 
nual rental payments would be made for a 
specified number of years. Thus, there 
would be income from these acres and re- 
duced feed grain supplies would be trans- 
lated into higher market prices for grains 
and livestock. This program has been 
budgeted at $350 million for the first year. 

Another factor in a sound agricultural 
economy is the availability of adequate 
credit to farmers at all times. The im- 
portance of this was emphasized by. the 
President in his farm message and we have 
made the following recommendations to 
bring about the desired credit situation for 
our farmers: 

1. Authorize real estate loans to owner- 
operatory of family type farms for refinanc- 
ing of debts. 

2. Authorize real estate and operating 
loans under titles I and II of the Bankhead 
Act on less than adequate farms where satis- 
factory off-farm income is to be available. 

8. Increase the aggregate amount of in- 
sured loans for a fiscal year from $100 mil- 

to $125 million. j 
gri Refah the present limitation on in- 
sured loans of not exceeding 90 percent of 
the fair and reasonable value of the farm, 
thereby placing the insured loans and di- 
rect loans under title I on the same basis. 

5. Eliminate the requirement that loans 
may not be made in excess of the average 
value of efficient family-type farm manage- 
ment units in the county, thereby making 
it possible to serve any family-type farm 
operator who is otherwise eligible for credit 
services under the act. 

6. Provide that, not to exceed 10 percent 
of the annual appropriation for operating 
loans under title II may be used for loans 
in excess of $10,000 but in no event in ex- 

20,000. 
7 aale in justifiable cases, due to 
causes beyond the borrower’s control, out- 
standing loans to be renewed or extended for 
a period not to exceed 10 years and also 
authorize the agency to make further loans 
in such case during the 10-year period. 

8. Extend and revise the authority under 
the statute for the compromise, adjustment 
and reduction of debts for loans being sery- 
iced by the agency. 

In addition to these recommendations, we 
made suggestions for further improving our 
greatly expanded surplus disposal operations, 
strengthening commodity programs, con- 
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sidering dollar limits on price supports, and 
carrying out a rural development program, 

Now let us turn to the agricultural bill 
that was passed by the Senate Monday of 
last week and which you requested me to 
discuss at this time. It is appropriate that 
we examine together the various features 
of the pending legislation (H. R. 12) as it 
now stands and analyze as best we can its 
total impact upon American agriculture. 

The bill as passed by the Senate has some 
good features but it also carries a number of 
provisions which would work to the disad- 
vantage of farmers and tend to defeat the 
Purposes of the soil bank. 

The proposed soil bank, with both its 
acreage reserve and conservation reserve, 
would move definitely in the direction of 
reducing agricultural surpluses which are 
seriously depressing farm income. While 
some modifications in legislative language 
may be necessary, this section of the bill 
is generally good. It will permit a massive 
assault on the most important factor de- 
pressing farm income, the surplus. To- 
gether with our stepped up surplus disposal 
operations farm prices and incomes will be 
strengthened in the market place. 

Some of the other constructive features 
of the bill as passed by the Senate are: 

1. The long needed adjustment in the 
grade and staple length for parity and sup- 
ports for upland cotton. 

2. Authorization for the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation to pay the cost of proc 
commodities donated under section 416 into 
a form suitable for home or institutional 


use. 

3. The provision for a Surplus Disposal 
Administrator. aa 

4. The exemption from marketing quota 
penalties of wheat grown and used on the 
farm where produced. 

5. Assistance to the 
ing and reforestation. 

Now I should like to review some of the 
provisions of H. R. 12, as it passed the Sen- 
ate, which we believe are economically un- 
sound and contrary to the best interests of 
our farmers and our agriculture in general. 

I. Increased set-aside: Last minute 
amendments to the bill which would sta- 
tistically isolate vast surpluses of corn, cot- 
ton and wheat in an effort to boost support 
price levels would have the effect of aggra- 
vating still further the surplus problem. 

This device can only move us away from 
a permanent solution for the farm prob- 
lem. It merely perpetuates the very system 
that got us into our present trouble in the 
first place. af 

Changing the name or calling a surplus a 
“set aside” does not wish it out of existence 
nor does it remove the depressing effect on ° 
market prices. Every student of markets 
recognize and takes into consideration the 
existence of the burdensome supplies that 
have resulted from high rigid price supports. 
For, what one Congress does can be changed 
by the next, The physical existence remains. 

For example, let us tdke a look at the 1955 
corn situation. Market prices have been 40— 
50 cents under support—$1.58 per bushel 
(87 percent of parity). Does anyone hon- 
estly think that the market price would 
rise just because the Secretary waved a 
magic wand and placed a label on 250 million 
bushels marked “set aside”? Changing the 
lines on the thermometer does not change 
the patient’s temperature. 

Moreover, in the case of cotton, the in- 
crease in the set-aside provided for in the 
bill would curtail CCC's ability to export or 
otherwise sell any, upland cotton, The rea- 
son for this is that CCC now owns 6%4 million 
bales whereas the mandatory minimum set- 
aside is proposed to be fixed under the bill 
at 714 million bales. This would be a seri- 
ous blow to cotton growers. 

You may ask me why I oppose this increase 
in the set-aside, when the set-aside idea 


States in tree plant- 
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was originally proposed by the administra- 
tion-in the Agricultural Act of 1954. z 

The differences are these: 

We proposed the set-aside as a gradual 
means of moving to a flexible program; this 
bill apparently contemplates their use as a 
means of avoiding such a move. 

We proposed to and have in fact been re- 
ducing the set-aside; the bill apparently con- 
siders them as a more or less permanent 
way of life. 

II. Double standard parity: Prior to the 
adoption of the new parity definition which 
became effective in 1950, parity prices were 
sharply criticized because they retained the 
same pattern of price relationships that ex- 
isted in 1910-14. One of the major reasons 
for adopting the new parity formula was to 
bring and to keep the pattern of price re-~ 
lationships more nearly up to date. 

To avoid sharp adjustments in the parity 
prices of individual commodities, the law 
provided that the decline in the parity price 
of any commodity could not exceed 5 per- 
cent of the old parity price. This provision 
was effective for nonbasic commodities be- 
ginning in 1950. The Agricultural Act of 
1954 provided for a similar transition prox 
vision to become effective on basic commodi- 
ties in 1956. 

The effect of continuing the use of old or 
new parity, whichever is higher, for basic 
commodities is acceptance of the new parity 
formula when it results in a higher parity 
price and rejection when it results in a lower 
parity price. This provides more generous 
treatment for basic commodities than for the 
nonbasics. 

g the parity price the result of which- 
ever of two alternative calculations gives 
the higher answer raises serious questions 
about the whole parity concept. If the new 
parity formula is an improvement over the 
old formula, it should be accepted for all 
commodities. If it is not an improvement, 
it should be rejected for all commodities. 

If modernized parity is right for rice, soy- 
beans, hogs, apples, lemons, potatoes, and 
150 other commodities, why isn’t it right for 
wheat, corn, cotton, and peanuts? If it is 
right for commodities covering 80 percent of 
the gross receipts, why is it wrong for the 
other 20 percent? 

The shift proposed in the bill would boost 
parity prices, mainly for peanuts, wheat, and 
corn. To the extent that we artifically raise 
prices we will stimulate over production, 
reduce consumption, increase stocks, and 
lower free market prices. 

This dual approach destroys the very use- 
fulness of the parity concept itself. It aban- 
dons parity as a principle. It places in the 
hands of enemies of all price support a po- 
tent weapon which they would not hesitate 
to use. ç i 

,III. Higher dairy price supports: The 
dairy business in 1955 was much improved 
over 1954. Not everything is as we would 
like it, true enough. But real progress is 
being made, production and consumption 
are coming into better balance. During 
the past year: 


Percent 
Number of milk cows decreased__...__ ies | 
Consumption of milk increased-_--..- . 
Per capita consumption of butter in- 

a TTT, basi N EEEE A Ee | 
Milk prices increased_........-..<.-.-- 1 
Feed prices declined.__._--.----.----- Seay ! 
Farm income from the sale of milk in- 

ara T a IPOE ies canbe AEEA 2 


Stocks of CCC-owned butter, which stood 
at 466 million pounds in 1954, are now vir- 
tually all committed. We are out of butter. 
I hasten to add that we have substantial 
stocks of cheese, and that our low inventory 
of dairy products has been achieved through 
sales at less than cost and through a siz- 
able donation _ program. Realized cost of 
the dairy program in the last year of record 
was $440 million. 
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Government purchases have dropped. In 
the marketing year 1953-54, dairy products 
in the equivalent of 11 billion pounds of 
milk were acquired. In 1954-55 the figure 
was 5.7 billion pounds in 1955-56. purchases 
of surplus-dairy products will be the equiva- 
lent of about 5 billion pounds of milk. 

The dairy industry has greatly increased 
its promotional expenditures designed to in- 
crease milk consumption, and there is ex- 
cellent cooperation all along the line. These 
efforts are paying off in increased sales of 
dairy products and expanded consumption. 

Now comes this bill with a provision that 
turns us back toward the dark days of 1953 
and 1954. 

An arbitrary period of time is taken by 
selecting a high-base period. It does violence 
to the parity concept as normally considered. 
It will freeze forever a parity equivalent re- 
lationship which existed| for a short time 7 
years ago arid which is already badly out of 
date. 

It will discourage the dairy industry from 
its valiant effort to promote consumption 
of dairy products. Why try to sell milk in 
the commercial market when Uncle Sam 
stands ready to pay more than the trade 
will pay? 

The results of enacting this provision 
might seem advantageous on the surface, but 
underneath dairymen will recognize the same 
old siren song that led their ship onto the 
rocks before. ' 

IV. Domestic parity plan for wheat: We 
have spent considerable time reviewing the 
pros and cons of this part of the legislation. 
As I indicated in a meeting with repre- 
sentatives of wheat producers, I stood ready 
to reexamine the proposed plan with its new 
features. Just yesterday, this whole subject 
was reviewed for the fourth time, by the Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Commission. 
The Commission, which has had a changing 
composition during the past 3 years, turned 
down the domestic parity plan decisively in 
each instance. There is serious question 
whether this proposal will accomplish the 
objectives its sponsors seek. 

Our analysis indicates that: 

1. It will hurt the small wheat grower. 
Under the present program any farmer can 
produce up to 15 acres of wheat without mar- 
keting quota penalties. Any farmer may do 
this even though he exceeds his acreage al- 
lotment. Therefore, these small wheat pro- 
ducers are in a position to obtain substantial 
benefits from the operation of the present 
price-support program since they can sell all 
their production.in a market protected by 
the price-support level. 

Contrast this with the effects on the pro- 
ducer under the domestic parity plan. If 
a farmer has no allotment he will be forced 
to sell all his production at a feed price 


-which will be very substantially less than 


the current support price. 

Let us take the example of a farmer in the 
commercial wheat area with a 3-acre allot- 
ment and a 25-bushel yield. Under the pres- 
ent program he can produce 15 acres of wheat 
without penalty. This would give him a 
production of 375 bushels which he can sell 
at close to the support level, $1.81 per bushel, 

This same farmer under the domestic par- 
ity scheme would receive the domestic par- 
ity level on 37 bushels, and the balance of 338 
bushels would have to be sold at a price 
comparable to feed price, $1.40_per bushel. 
Thus the small farmer would lose in income 
about $100 from what he otherwise would 
receive with the present program in effect. 

The proposed certificate plan for wheat 
would be costly indeed to the small wheat 
grower. It should be remembered that al- 
most two-thirds of the wheat farms in the 
United States have allotments of 15 acres or 
less. In some States this runs above 90 per- 
cent. Here are the figures for certain States: 
Ohio, 82 percent of the wheat growers pro- 
duce less than 15 acres. In Indiana, it is 
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80 percent; Michigan, 85 percent; New York, 
84 percent; Kansas, 24 percent; North Da- 
kota, 4 percent; Washington, 37 percent; and 
Oregon, 59 percent. 

2. Small farmers will be disenfranchised. 
Under the present marketing quota program 
any farmer in the commercial wheat area 
who intends to harvest more than 15 acres 
of wheat is eligible to vote. All wheat pro- 
ducers outside the commercial area are not 
subject to the quotas. They do not vote 
because they are not subject. to quotas. 

Under the proposed certificate plan, all 
wheat producers—large and small, no matter 
where located—would be directly affected by 
the plan. And yet, not all these producers— 
only those in the commercial area who intend 
to harvest more than 15 acres of wheat— 
would be eligible to vote. This would be 
only about 35 percent of all the farmers who 
grow wheat. 

This means that all the small farmers who 
now have the opportunity to plant up to 15 
acres of wheat without marketing quota 
penalties will not be in a position to vote in 
the referendum on the certificate plan even 
though it directly affects every one of them. 

Thus, on a plan that so seriously affects 
the welfare of about two-thirds of the wheat 
farmers in the United States their voice will 
not be heard. This legislation definitely 
disenfranchises the small wheat producer. 
In this connection tt should also be noted 
that feed-grain producers who will be ad- 
versely affected by this legislation would not 
be eligible to vote unless they had. wheat 
allotments of more than 15 acres. 

3. The proposed certificate plan for wheat 
will result in lower prices for other feed 
grains. Feed grain prices would drop by at 
least 2 percent. CCC would acquire the 
equivalent in other feed grains of about 50 
percent of the additional wheat fed. Thus 
to the diverted acre problem is added the feed 
wheat problem for the cash grain producer. 

4. Exports would not increase under the 
certificate proposal. We probably would still 
have price-support loans at above the world 
free market level for wheat. Therefore, CCC 
would still acquire wheat under the support 
program and we would need all the present 
Government programs such as Public Law 
480, barter, ICA, IWA, and others to maintain 
the current level of exports. There would be 
no advantage for us to engage in a price war 
since importing countries.would probably g9 
on a hand-to-mouth basis anyhow. 

5. It should be well understood that with & 
certificate plan there would be need for even 
more controls. Under the proposal allot- 
ments and price-support operations would 
continue to be authorized. The only addi- 
tional feature is the domestic market certifi- 
cate. 

6. The cost of present farm programs 1s 
borne by taxation, according to income. Un- 
der this plan, the cost is borne according to 
consumption. 

7. There would be demands from other 
commodity groups for price fixing of the do- 
mestically consumed portion of their crop. 

8. The proposal permits one segment of our 
population to vote a program on themselves 
without others, who may be adversely af- 
fected, having opportunity to participate in 
the referendum. 

V. Certificate plan for rice: It is generally 


‘recognized that our rice industry is now con” 


fronted with very serious surplus supply and 
production problems. The acreage has been 
reduced from 2.6 million in 1954 to 1.6 million 
acres in 1956. We in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and I am confident that the Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, want to see leg“ 
islation enacted which is best for the long- 
time interest of our rice producers and the 
American people. The bill as by the 
Senate contains a provision for a certificate 
plan for rice. I am sure that if this provi- 
sion did not meet the long-time interest 
our rice producers and the American peopl® i 
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its sponsors would not want this legislation 
‘in the pending bill. 

How would this proposed certificate plan 
for rice operate? 

I. Producers would receive marketing cer- 
tificates. The total amount of such certifi- 
Cates would equal the estimated consumption 
of rice in the primary market. Please note 
that under this proposal the primary market 
includes the United States possessions and 
Cuba. By means of these certificates, each 
Producer would be allotted shares of the pri- 
Mary market based on a proportion of his 
Normal production from his allotted acreage. 

e value of these certificates per hundred- 
Weight of rice would equal 35 percent of 
Parity in 1956 and probably 40 percent of 
Parity after 1956. 

2. Processors would be required to pur- 
Chase certificates for all rough rice milled. 

3. A support price of 55 percent of parity 
Would be made available for 1956, and prob- 
ably 50 percent of parity in other years. 

The separation of the primary market 
(which includes exports to Cuba) from the 
export market, as provided by the bill as 
Passed by the Senate, would have serious 
economic, administrative, and international 

pacts, While I am sure that this type of 
legislation would not be without some advan- 

es, it seems to me that on balance the 
advantages far outweigh the advantages. 

Let us examine some of the disadvantages 
Of this type of legislation. 

1. Tremendous problems of enforcement 
Would be encountered. One of the serious 
Problems would be to prevent purchases for 
the Secondary export market from finding 
their way into domestic consumption and 
exports to Cuba. Certainly this bill does not 
Permit us to control imports into Cuba. If 

ban millers should so desire ‘they could 
Purchase rough rice in the United States at 
a very low price and mill this rice in Cuba. 

Us, what many proponents of this legisla- 
tion consider as a part of a primary market 
Could be taken from the American producers 
in the form of sales at secondary market 
Prices. Also, the American mills could lose 
the business of milling rice. 

t us examine another loophole in this 
Proposal which depends so strongly on in- 
cluding Cuba in the primary market. Let us 
àssume for a minute that a domestic mill 
has milled rice and has exported it to the 
Bahamas. The domestic miller would re- 
Ceive a refund for the milled rice exported. 

© purchaser in the Bahamas could~ then 
Without even unloading the vessel transship 
he rice into Cuba. If the Cuban market is 


Maintained at a high level, this United. 


States-produced rice would move into Cuba 
lice Profit to the transshipper, unless Cuban 
Censing and restrictions could prevent this. 
ton together, it seems to me that there are 
in Many loopholes. Without the unilateral 
clusion of Cuba in this program it cannot 
Succeed ; 


lian Section 380 (c) relating to the estab- 
ronment of the rice primary market quota 
quires the Secretary to make this deter- 
ination at least 7 months prior to the start 
tell e marketing season, While the experts 
do me it is not too difficult to estimate the 
Mestic requirements, the estimate of ex- 
we to Cuba so far in advance, especially 
cona We are selling to Cuba at much above 
feu, tive levels, would be extremely dif- 
top ms increases the chance for error, a fac- 
tase ee is present even on estimates made 
deiso OT to the start of the marketing 
lusting Also, there is no provision for ad- 
Once & the primary marketing quota upward 

s the determination is made. 
Saida S announcement of such a program 
tono result in a virtual cessation of exports 
until n-Cuban areas after passage -of the bill 
maq. August 1, 1956, unless a provision is 
e for a special subsidy since anyone who 


~ 
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could defer purchases would do so in order 
to obtain rice at a lower market price. 

4. The requirement of section 380 (h) that 
CCC make refund payments to owners of 
rough rice on July 31, 1956, equal to 35 per- 
cent of parity as of August 1, 1956, would 
result in windfalls to such processors for 
this reason: 

(a) The support price in 1955 averaged 
only 86 percent of parity and on January 
1, 1956, the farm price averaged 82 percent of 
parity. -A refund of 35 percent of parity 
would result in a net price of 47 percent of 
parity, as against a new support for 1956 of 
55. percent of parity. . This procedure could 
provide an 8-percent windfall. 

5. This type of program appears to be in 
violation of article I of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and`Trade. It violates the 


. principle of the most-favored-nation clause. 


It is, in effect, a United States tax on Cuban 
consumers. Certainly Cuba would prefer to 
collect its own taxes rather than turn them 
over to the United States rice producer. 

6. The higher we force Cuban prices the 
greater their incentive to increase produc- 
tion. The certificate plan would,put United 
States rice at a disadvantage in the Cuban 
market, where it now enjoys a preference. 
We stand to lose the Cuban market. 

In summary, I would like to point out that 
the rice certificate plan in the bill provides 
for more rather than less Government con- 
trols than are provided under the present 
program. The certificate plan would still 
retain acreage allotments, loans, and penalize 
farmers for overplanting. The new compli- 
cation would be in the form of processing 
certificates. The impact on international 
relations should not be overlooked. We 
would probably be accused of dumping, and 
countries would retaliate by price competi- 
tion-or discrimination against the imports 
of American agricultural and manufactured 
products. For the above reasons it seems to 
me that the certificate plan for rice included 
in the pending bill is not in the best interest 
of rice producers and the American people. 

VI. Compulsory price supports on feed 
grains: This provision will make thousands 
ef farmers ineligible for 1956 price support. 
In areas such as the heavy grain sorghum 
area of Texas which expanded markedly in 
1954 and 1955, limiting the acreage to the 
3-year average may require farmers to cut 
back sharply if they are to be eligible for 

ce support, 
gash saaitinis, and most important of all, it 
sets up a system of price support relation- 
ships which defies logic. It goes on the 
theory that distance from a market has no 
effect on price. It discards all previous con- 
cepts of price relationships for the feed 
grains. = 

Adjoining farms would have price sup- 
ports that differed as much as 25 percent 
from one another, where previously there 
had been no differences. Discretionary sup- 
ports, which have been in effect up to now, 
have worked well. The provision in the 
Senate bill would move oats, barley, and 
sorghum into the group of problem com- 
modities. ‘They would move into Govern- 
ment warehouses and not into consumption. 
And a Government warehouse is not a 
oe: it would add a whole series of new 
Government controls on feed grain pro- 
Seen Poraa certification on prices paid 
producer: This provision requires the Secre- 
tary, when conducting any support or sur- 
plus removal program through purchases, to 
obtain a certification from the processor that 
the producer was paid not less than the 
support price or, in the absence of a support 
price, a fair price determined and publicly 
announced by the Secretary. 

This provision is impossible of adminis- 
tration. It would be ineffective and tend to 
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defeat its purpose. It would cause wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among producers, . 

Processed products purchased by the De- 
partment in many cases are processed from 
milk, live animals, fruits and vegetables re- 
ceived from many producers. Prices paid to 
individual producers vary substantially by 
seasons, location, quality, age, class, or vari- 
ety, as well as hauling and other services 
performed. It generally would be imprac- 
ticable to make equitable adjustments for 
these factors in support prices or in fair 
prices required to be named. Also in many 
cases the commodities sold by farmers move 
through several hands before they are proc- 
cessed and sold to the Government. 

Also, it would deny the direct benefits of 
support to those farmers whose only outlets 
are processors who could not or would not 
certify that they had paid the Specified prices 
and who would sell their Processed prod- 
ucts in the commercial market instead of to 
the Government. The provision could re- 
sult in lower prices to those farmers and 
cause widespread dissatisfaction among such 
farmers. 

There are other provisions in both the 
Senate and House versions of H. R. 12 which 
are subject to question. For example, it will 
be extremely difficult in view of the require- 
ments for annual appropriations to make 
long-term contracts under the conservation 
reserve program. 

The Department of Agriculture will be 
happy to provide additional information if 
requested by the conferees. We shall be glad 
to provide an item by item Summary of our 
position and the major reasons therefor. 
Our interest is that a sound bill be ham- 
mered out in conference, that this be done 
speedily and that the bill be quickly passed 
by both Houses in such shape that it can be 
signed by the President. 


Asking for a Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial in the New York Times 
of Wednesday, March 28, 1956: 

ASKING FOR A VETO 


The conference committee that has been 
seeking to reconcile the Senate and House 
versions of a farm bill voted yesterday to 
adopt 2 provisions (1 from each of the 2 bills) 
that, if endorsed by the 2 Houses, would seem 
to add up.to a gratuitous invitation to a veto 
from the White House. < 

These 2 provisions are: (1) restoration of 
rigid mandatory 90 percent supports for thè 
so-called basic commodities, and (2) a return 
to the dual or 2-pronged system for determ- 
ining the parity on a given commodity. 

Both of these proposals strike at key pro- 
visions in the administration’s farm program. 
The first would mean abandonment of the 
concept of flexible price supports—that is, 
supports which could be raised when a given 
commodity was in short supply, thus en- 
couraging increased production, or lowered 
in times of oversupply, for the purpose of 
damping down production. It is no secret 


.that the administration regards flexible sup- 


ports as the very heart of its long-term pro- 
gram for restoring a balance between demand 
and supply in agricultural produce, It may 
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be argued that the conference committee 
has proposed the reintroduction for anly 
1 year of 90 percent price supports. This, 
of course, will deceive no one who is familiar 
with the general strategy of the high-support 
group in Congress or with the history of farm 
legislation since 1948. 

As for the question of parity, a carefully 
devised system of modernized parities for 
individual commodities was included in the 
1948 farm legislation, but when the 1949 law 
emerged it contained what Murray A. Ben- 
edict, in his Twentieth Century Study of 
American Agriculture has described as “the 
purely political and wholly unwarranted 
provision” that the producer of any of the 
basic commodities could, for the next 4 years, 
decide which parity formula he wished, to 
use—in short, the one that happened to 
result in the high price for his product at 
the time. The present administration re- 
introduced the new parity concept in its 
legislation of 1954. 

Thus the conference committee has chosen 
a policy of “no compromise” on the thor- 
oughly bad bill now before it, placing in 
serious jeopardy the prospect for any ac- 
ceptable legislation in time to be of assist- 
ance to the farmers this year. 


: Neosho Flood Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MYRON V. GEORGE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD I include an editorial from the 
Parsons Sun, Parsons, Kans., entitled 
“Neosho Flood Funds,” on the date of 
March 19, 1956: ~ 

NEosHO FLOOD FUNDS 


Congress will receive a request this week 
from the Neosho Valley for an appropria- 
tion that would permit an immediate start 
on flood control work after the new fiscal 
year arrives July 1. 

The Bureau of the Budget has recom- 
mended only $50,000 for the Neosho Dam 
near Burlington, that money for completion 
of plans for the project. 

The Neosho-Cottonwood Flood Control 
Association will request $1 milion for plan- 
ning and start of construction of the dam, 
first of a series projected for the Neosho 
and its tributaries. 

Certainly there is no division of opinion 
in the valley on the subject. It wants the 
dams built, and as soon as possible. 

The disastrous flood of 1951 still is a fresh 
memory in the minds of all residents of the 
Neosho Valley. The subsequent drought 
with its water shortages, still not ended, sup- 
plies another reason for an early beginning 
of actual dam construction. 

The dams on the Neosho and tributary 
streams will serve two purposes. Flood con- 
trol is one, water conservation the other. 
They are of equal importance, as the flood 
to drought sequence of the last 5 years illus- 
trates 


The Neosho is the prime source of water 
supply for most cities along its course. When 
the Neosho is low, as has been the case fre- 
quently in recent years, the very existence of 
those cities is jeopardized. They have no al- 

te sources of water. 

It goes without saying that future develop- 
ment of the valley area is tied closely to the 
water supply. Without an adequate and de- 
pendable supply, industrial potential is se- 
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verely limited. With it, new and sizable in- 
dustry can be attracted to bolster the econ- 
omy of the region. 

The flood-control benefits of the Neosho 
projects are equally desirable. The Neosho 
in normal years is a pesky stream that over- 
fiows frequently, causing untold losses to 
farms and some cities located close to the 
river. The upstream dams would reduce 
those losses and give a stability to the Neo- 
sho never known by past or present genera- 
tions. f 

The valley will look to Congress and to its 
Kansas Members for action to bring the dam 
projects to the construction stage. It has 
been patient for many years and believes now 
its turn for Federal help on flood control has 
been reached. 


Impact of the Central Valley Project, 
Calif., on Our National Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
It THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on many 
occasions I have pointed out that, in my 
opinion, the relatively small Federal ex- 
penditures in our reclamation program 
constitute the Nation’s wisest invest- 
ment. Not only are the moneys re- 
turned to the Federal Treasury but new 
areas are developed and new wealth is 
created which strengthen materially the 
economy of the project area and the 
Nation. 

Much information has been made 
available on the tangible effects of recla- 
mation developments; however, very 
little has been said or published on the 
intangible effects—such as the impact 
of these developments on the local and 
national economy. In order to obtain 
more specific information along these 
lines, I requested the Commissioner of 
Reclamation to select a few representa- 
tive projects and furnish the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee informa- 
tion indicating the contributions which 
these projects are making to the main- 
tenance of our present high economic 
level. Several of these project studies 
have been completed and furnished to 
the committee. 

One of these studies relates to the 
Central Valley project in California. 
The report which gives the results of 
this study shows the tremendous impact 
of this project on the economy of the 
Central Valley and the Nation, with par- 
ticular reference to the year 1953. Ibe- 
lieve my colleagues will be interested in 
the results of the study and I should 
like to call to their attention just a few 
of the significant facts brought out in 
the report. 

. First, however, I should point out that 
although the initial features of the Cen- 
tral Valley project have been completed 
for some years, the area which will ulti- 
mately be served is not yet fully devel- 
oped. In 1953, the year which is the basis 
for the facts and figures developed in 
this study, the initial features were sup- 
plying only 52 percent of the water they 
will ultimately serve in the valley. Keep- 
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ing this in mind, the significant facts 
which I wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues follow: 

First. The project, in 1953, provided 
over a million and a half acre-feet of 
water to irrigate almost 720,000 acres of 
land. 

Second. Cash farm income received 
from crops, livestock and their products, ; 
in 1953, was $152 million. 

Third. This production provided em- 
ployment for an estimated maximum of 
39,500 workers on project farms and 
associated processing, packing and 
transportation activities and about 
50,000 persons engaged in serving them 
in local communities of the project area. 
* Fourth. The combined purchasing 
power from wages of the employees on 
the farms and in collateral industries 
benefiting from the project, in 1953, 
reached an estimated $55 million and 
an additional $35 million of net income 
received by project farmers swelled the 
l-year total to $90 million. 

Fifth. It is estimated that this income 
received by the project beneficiaries pro- 
vided a market, among other things, for 
$40 million in automobiles, $10 million 
in farm implements, $25 million for 
gasoline, $13 million for apparel and $15 
million in furniture, household equip- 
ment and home appliances. The rail- 
roads hauled 21,800 carloads of agricul- 
tural commodities attributable to project 
water to the rest of the Nation and 
12,000 carloads of merchandise from the 
rest of the Nation to the farmers and 
others benefiting from the project for 
which they received an estimated $20 
million in revenues. 

Sixth. Project farmers and their em- 
ployees paid, in 1953, an estimated $7,- 
300,000 in Federal personal income 
taxes, or three times the amount they 
paid for water. They also paid over $1,- 
806,000 in State retail sales and personal 
income taxes and paid $2 million moré 
in property taxes to the counties than 
they would have paid without the project. 

Seventh. About 500,000 acres of irri- 
gated land, which would have reverted 
to dry-farmed land or native pasture 
without project water, retained a market 
value of $212,750,000 more than the value 
of these lands would have been without 
project water, and over $60 million have 
been added to the value of dry land that 
has been irrigated with project water 
since 1944. . 

Eighth. Over $400 million was spent to 
plan and construct the project by the 
end of 1953. Of this, $150 million went 
for -contractors’ ‘payrolls which was 
largely spent in the towns where con- 
struction took place and, therefore, ben- 
efited local merchants and their national 
suppliers. About $280 million was spent 
for materials and equipment by the Fed- 
eral Government and the contractors. 
Of the Federal Government’s expendi- 
tures for cement, generators, turbines: 
pumps, and other materials, over $43. 
300,000 was spent, for the most part, in 
the Middle Atlantic and Great Lakes re- 
gions. Over two-thirds of the contrac- 
tors’ expenditures for machinery and 
equipment and other materials, or about 
$100 million, was spent in these regions 
and other Eastern and Southern States 
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These expenditures provided employ- 
ment for thousands of factory, mine, and 
mill workers all over the Nation. 

Ninth. Three new towns near Shasta 
Dam and one at Friant Dam in Fresno 
County were born and are still thriving 
as a result of the project. 

Mr. Speaker, those who are interested 
in the complete study may obtain a 
Copy from the House Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee. 


Guaranteeing Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
10 years since I first came to the Con- 
&ress I have been pleased to see—and to 
help bring about—a remarkable im- 
Provement in the status of civil rights. 
As we look back on these 10 years we can- 
not avoid being deeply impressed by how 
Much that has happened to remove in- 
€quities and inequalities and to bring 
about a more healthy society in our de- 
Mocracy. During that time we have seen 
some of our own cities and States do ex- 
actly what we have maintained should 

done nationally—and that is set up 
-employment practices and antidis- 
nation agencies. And, nationally, 
the courts have been instrumental in 
b about some far-reaching 
Changes in the American scene. 
But this progress has not always been 
y. There have been ups and downs. 
There have been periods of retrogres- 
Sion. It is my feeling we are in such a 
Period right now. The tensions which 
have been building up in some areas, 
ulated by those.who refuse to con- 
form to the law or who seek to delay the 
8pplication of the law, have already led 

Some serious and even tragic conse- 
quences, 

I am not taking the position here in 
the House that these issues are easily 
Solved or can be met merely by words. 

t there is a need for speaking out on 
w Subject, to demonstrate that those 

ho oppose progress in civil rights are 
Not in truth the voice of the American 
ple or of the Congress. 

, however, there is a need for 
anton. Action has been too long de- 

yed. That is why I have proceeded 
h introduce bills to assure greater ad- 

erence to and protection for the civil 
ts of the American people of what- 
- Ever color or creed. 
for fu sreatest ally we have in the fight 
= ull civil rights is that great instru- 
€nt which was drafted in my city of 
Unite Dhia, the Constitution ‘of the 
Co States. As has been said, the 
equentution is colorblind. It applies 
Econ, to all. It is the rock of our 
acting o It cannot be set aside by States 
Who on their own or by individuals 
Set up their own views or prejudices 
cipl above the requirements and prin- 
€s of the Constitution. 


A -r 
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In this respect, the courts, as I said, 
have done a remarkable job in interpret- 
ing the Constitution in this field of civil 
rights. But the courts do not act in a 
vacuum. Cases must be brought. They 
must be fought up through the lower 
courts. They must present clearcut 
constitutional issues in order to reach 
the highest court for final determina- 
tion. 

I am deeply proud that in the years 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 
S. Truman administrations the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the United States was 
always in the forefront in bringing civil- 
rights cases up through -the courts to 
the Supreme Court. = 

In the past few years some people 
seem to have closed their eyes to some 
of the most glaring incidents of viola- 
tion of civil rights. The Till case is a 
good example. ‘There have been others. 
We read that in some States spiritual 
successors of the days of the lynch mob 
and the fiery cross are now busily at 
work whipping up hatred for the Negro. 

Let us not for a moment fool ourselves 
that achieving integration in the schools 
can be accomplished if this hatred is 
allowed to go on unchecked and un- 
challenged. The excesses of the few 
must be stopped by law and by order— 
and by decency. 

There is a role here for the churches. 
There is a role here for local law and 
order, and for State law, and for na- 
tional justice. There is much which has 
to be done. But fundamentally, we 
must see to it that the rabble rouser or 
the fanatic or the lawless mobster can- 
not defy the laws of this country or of 
God. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, while we 
need tolerance and moderation and 
understanding and all the other things 
which go with accomplishing social 
change smoothly and effectively, we also 
need the authority of law and the pun- 
ishment—swift and sure—of those who 
flagrantly defy the law. 

Let us enforce the laws we have to pro- 
tect the individual. If local appointees 
and elected officials will not or cannot 
enforce those laws to protect the indi- 
vidual, then the States must step in; and 
if they fail, then the Federal Govern- 
ment must exercise its responsibilities 
under the Constitution to guarantee the 
rights of the individual. 

If more laws are needed, let us pass 
them. I have introduced the so-called 
civil-rights package of proposed laws 
which are intended to nail down and 
make clear the responsibilities of the 
Federal Government in this field, but it 
seems to me that effective and active and 
vigorous enforcement of laws now on 
the books would go a long way toward 

lving the issue. 

f ow can it be that a boy can be kid- 
naped and murdered but no one is con- 
victed of a crime, such as happened in 
the Till case? How does it happen that 
Negroes can be shot and killed in some 
areas but the person who wields the gun 
is found innocent of wrongdoing on the 
plea of self-defense against, for instance, 
an armed Negro? 

Cases of this kind help to bring about 
a condition in which hate groups can 
flourish, because the haters develop a 
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defiance of law and feel that they a 
immune from punishment in Arid miop 
activities against Negroes. 

As one who has voted for and sup- 
ported antilynch, antipoll tax, and FEPC 
bills, and who believes in their principles, 
I call upon this country to act now to 
end these terrible incidents by prompt 
and decisive policies to guarantee civil 
rights for all. 


Conditions Behind the Iron Curtain Back- 
ground to So-Called Anti-Stalinism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 ` 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received from Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, who 
is a professor of Soviet economics at the 
graduate school of Georgetown Univer- 
sity and also national chairman of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, an illuminating address on 
“Conditions Behind the Iron Curtain” 
delivered by Mr. Wyroslav Prokop at the 
recent annual session of the All-Ameri- 
can Conference to Combat Communism 
in Chicago, Ill. On the basis of my own 
experiences with its branch in New 
Haven, Conn., the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America is one of the most 
active anti-Communist groups in this 
country. 

In this address Mr. Prokop, who is a 
member of the Supreme Ukrainian Lib- 
eration Council which, with headquar- 
ters in Munich, Germany, is the foreign 
representative body of the political un- 
derground resistance system in Ukraine, 
clearly describes the general political and 
economic conditions prevailing today in 
the vast colonial empire of Moscow. His 
calm analysis of the situation in the 
Soviet Union makes extremely worth- 
while reading in the light of the current, 
so-called anti-Stalinist developments in 
the Russian Communist empire. 

I commend the reading of this address 
by my colleagues and, therefore, request 
that it be printed in full text in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD: 


CONDITIONS BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


First of all permit me to declare that I 
consider it a great privilege to address you 
here on the subject of conditions behind the 
Iron Curtain, from this noted forum of an 
organization which merits credit for its fight 
against communism. 

I fully realize that within the short time 
allotted me, I shall be unable to exhaust the 
rather broad theme of the present situa- 
tion behind the Iron Curtain. What I wish 
to state, however, at the very outset is the 
fact that the nations enslaved by Russian 
communism and imperialism are at present 
conducting an uninterrupted struggle for 
complete national and social liberation, for 
dispersal of the Communist dictatorship and 
for the restoration of truly independent 
democratic states of all nations, Russian 
and non-Russian, of the U. S. S. R. and of 
the satellites. 

Opinions are sometimes voiced in the 
West that this struggle must be productive 
of little effect if the Communist dictator- 
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ship is:able to exist. My answer to this 
allegation is that one of the guarantors of 
the 38-year period of existence of the Com- 
munist dictatorship is also the free world 
itself which, over this entire period has not 
been capable of giving effective aid to the 
enslaved nations of the U. S. S. R. and to 
stand up in a united front against the Com- 
munist conspiracy of oppression. 

Let us recall some facts of the past: 

In 1917, after the revolution in Russia, 
numerous non-Russian peoples proclaimed 
their independence and engaged in warfare 
against Communist Moscow. Only some of 
them, like Poland and the Baltic States, suc- 
ceeded in holding on to their independence 
for an extended period of time. Others, like 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, the Caucasian na- 
tions, and others succumber to the Bol- 
shevism without receiving any kind of aid 
from the West. The Russian people lost 
their freedom as well. 

In 1932-33 a great famine was ravaging 
the U. S. S. R., particularly Ukraine and the 
Caucasus. But what chances of resisting 
Moscow did the Ukrainian peasants have, if 
at that particular moment the eminent 
French leader Edouard Herriot proclaimed to 
the whole word that there was no famine 
in the U. S. S. R.? 

In 1941 the nations of the Soviet Union 
who had been waiting for a Change for 23 
years faced the West again, this time in a 
German edition. But what happened? Mil- 
lions of Soviet soldiers who surrendered on 
the front and were ready to march against 
Stalin were being liquidated in great masses 
in Hitler’s death camps. 

Then came the year 1945 and with it com- 
pulsory repatriation of Soviet war prisoners 
and laborers forcibly deported to Germany. 
During the same year several nations of 
East Central Europe were delivered into So- 
viet capitivity as satellites. Then came the 
turn for North Korea, China, and Indochina. 

Nonetheless, during the first years of the 
postwar period a drawnout struggle of in- 
surgence continued in Ukraine, in Poland, 
in Byelorussia, in the Baltic lands, in Slo- 
vakia, and in other countries. Even as late 
as 1950 fighters of the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army (UPA) fought their way in raiding 
sorties from Ukraine to the West. 

Stalin died in 1953 and the hopes of na- 
tions enslaved by the Communist dictator- 
ship rose once more. In East Germany the 
workers rebelled. Disturbances started in 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukraine, and in the 
concentration camps of Vorkuta, Norylsk, 
and Karaganda; but did the West utilize the 
confusion within the Soviet Union at that 
time? It did not. Instead of aid came the 
well-known proposals of Churchill to meet 
Malenkov at any price. 

Finally came the summer of 1955 and the 
Geneva Conference. with results now well 
known. 

Is it therefore surprising that under such 
a policy of the West, the Soviet Union has 
not only an opportunity to exist and to en- 
slave millions of peoplesbut even to organize 
fresh aggressions against the free world? 

We can thus draw a conclusion from what 
has been said above: One of the chief ele- 
ments of the power of the Communist dic- 
tatorship is the heretofore existing inability 
of the free world to organize a united front 
against it. 

And now let us pose a question: Are pres- 
ent conditions behind the Iron Curtain really 
such that the liberation struggle of enslaved 
nations stands no chance? 


In order to answer this question I wish to 
state first of all that, contrary to estimates 
of others, I believe that the U. S. S. R. is in 
the midst of a crisis. i 

The first element of this crisis is man 
himself, man who thirsts for freedom of 
speech, religion, press and assembly, man 
who hates godless communism and the 
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totalitarian imperialist system established 
under it, man who stands ready to fight it. 

The second factor of the crisis within the 
U. S. S. R. is the permanent and unabated 
fear which the enslaved masses inspire in 
the Communist leaders. Only a superficial 
western observer who visited Moscow and 
Leningrad can tell the West that the peo- 
ples of the U, S. S. R. are satisfied and have 
no thought of rebellion. This is not the 
way the Kremlin looks at matters. When 
Stalin died in March 1953 and millions of 
Soviet citizens were waiting for the begin- 
ning of the end of Bolshevism, the Presidium 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
in an official communique struck a note of 
panic and dispersal alleging that the enemy 
might utilize the existing conditions and 
rise against the regime. In this communi- 
que the Presidium promised the peoples of 
the U. S. S. R. an improvement in their 
material and cultural standard and guaran- 
teed their rights as citizens. An amnesty 
was proclaimed in April 1953. Consumer 
goods of prime use were reduced in price 
at that time. The so-called voluntary loans 
to the State were reduced by more than 
half. Compulsory deliveries of products of 
garden plots were reduced. In August 1953 
Malenkov mentioned an increase of food 
production. The Russian writer Ilya Ehren- 
burg and the Ukrainian writer Oleksander 
Korniychuk wrote works in which they sub- 
jected the most outstanding negative fea- 
tures of Soviet reality to severe criticism. 

All these concessions are the result of the 
regime’s fear of its own masses and of a 
desire to allay their general dissatisfaction. 

The non-Russian nations and the satel- 
lites are conducting an acute struggle 
against communism. One must not forget 
that whereas the masses of the Russian peo- 
ple are oppressed socially and suffer from 
the Communist dictatorship, the non-Rus- 
sian nations are additionally subject to 
Russian colonial imperialism. This im- 
perialism is manifest n a destructon of na- 
tional ranks in the non-Russian republics 
on charges that they desire separation from 
Moscow. This is pointed out by the well- 
known student of the national question in 
the U. S. S. R., Walter Kolarz in his study 
Russia and Her Colonies published in Lon- 
don in 1952. I quote: “The non-Russian 
peoples lost two sets of their national elite 
during the period stretching from the Oc- 
tober Revolution until roughly the outbreak 
of the Second World War.” 

Naturally, for this policy of the Soviet 
government the Russian people cannot be 
held responsible alone, because itis unthink- 
able that the masses of the Russian people 
would have an interest in subjugating other 
peoples. It is nevertheless a fact that the 
Kremlin is making the Russians the domin- 
ant nation of the U. S. S. R. 


It is not surprising that under these cir- 
cumstances the sharpest resistance to Com- 
munist Moscow is offered by the non-Russian 
republics of the U. S. S. R. and by the 
satellites. That is where the disturbances 
first. started after Stalin died. Returnees 
from Soviet concentration camps likewise 
point out that the largest numbers of con- 
centration camp inmates are non-Russians 
and that underground movements are still 
active among the non-Russian peoples. As 
late as December 1954 deportations of the 
population were conducted from several prov- 
inces of Ukraine to Siberia for collaboration 
with the underground. Thus, the national 
struggle in the U. S. S. R. and in the satellite 
countries is the most explosive antiregime 
power behind the Iron Curtain. In order 
to counter this threat, Moscow makes use 
not only of terror, but also attempts to gain 
to her own side the non-Russian nations by 
partial concessions. This is particularly no- 
ticeable in Ukraine, Byelorussia, and the 
Caucasus. The purpose of all this activity 
is but one: To convince the non-Russian na- 
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tions by psychological warfare that their 
only chance is to go along with Moscow, 
and that the West, and particularly the 
United States is their chief enemy. 

Another factor of the present crisis in the 
U. S. S. R. are economic difficulties. Their 
essence lies in the fact that, first of all, the’ 
Soviet economy which is of the military type 
and geared to development of heavy industry 
and armaments, is unable to satisfy the 
needs of the population. There is a great dis- 
proportion between heavy industry and the 
light and agricultural industries. In 1954, 
when the total amount of capital investment 
in industry amounted to 216.5 billion rubles, 
the share of light and food industry was 
only 14.35 billion rubles... Between 1940 and 
1952 the total output. of Soviet industry in- 
creased by 230 percent while that of agricul- 
ture increased by only 10 percent. Hence, 
according to data published by Soviet re- 
searchers themselves, citizens of the U. S. 
S. R. consume only 30.4 percent meat, 19.5 
percent milk and 18.3 percent eggs of what 
they should be consuming, because these 
articles are either not available in sufficient 
quantity, or they are beyond reach in price. 
Whereas in 1928 there were 19 cows for every 
100 people in the U. S. S. R., in 1941 there 
were 16, and in 1954 only 13. The population 
of the U. S. S. R. increased between 1928 and 
1953 from 150 million to 215 million. 

The Kremlin saw a solution of the crisis 
in agriculture mainly in increased mechani- 
zation and cultivation of new virgin lands. 
But here the human factor was a disappoint- 
ment and this is the gist of Soviet economic 
difficulties. Under conditions prevailing in 
the U. S. S. R. the people have no incentive 
for laboring in virgin lands. They come to 
work late, they protest against overtime work, 
they have no concern for the collective prop- 
erty and instead concentrate their attention 
upon their own garden plots. The Soviet 
press reports instances of negligence on the 
part of Soviet peasants and workers every 
day. What is more, the press sometimes 
mentions cases which could be considered 
direct sabotage of the Soviet authorities and 
wide resistance on the part of the masses. 
The Soviet press records instances when col- 
lective farm workers refuse to accept a bu- 
reaucrat sent down by the party and elect 
their own people to managerial positions. 
It is interesting to note that mass repres- 
sions are not administered for this. When 
we add to this strikes in concentration 
camps, the existence of an underground in 
the non-Russian republics and finally in- 
stances of raids by the so-called armed bands 
upon military installations, as reported in 
Krasnaya Zvyezda, the picture becomes more 
complete, 

What does it mean? Does it mean that the 
U.S. S. R. is on the eve of larger internal dis- 
turbances? No. Under present conditions 
it would be impossible. But it does mean 
that the dissatisfaction of the popular masses 
in the Soviet Union is growing and that the 
masses are ready to fight for their rights. It 
also means something more: Whereas dur- 
ing a period of some years after the war the 
liberation struggle in the U. S. S, R, went 
on primarily in underground and insurgent 
form; today it has been replaced by opposi- 
tion of the widest masses. This would also 
be an answer to the question posed earlier, #5 
to whether the present liberation struggle 
behind the Iron Curtain has any chance of 
success. 

What are the conclusions for the free world 
to draw from these conditions behind the 
Iron Curtain? 

The first conclusion is that to the extent 
that Russian communism and imperialis™ 
constitutes today a mortal threat to the 
free world and prepares for its conquest, the 
existing liberation struggle of enslaved na- 
tions in the U. S. S. R. is in direct interest 
of the free world. The second conclusion is 
that, if the Soviets succeed in breaking the 
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resistance of enslaved nations, they will be 
ready for aggression against the West. ‘This 
has been clearly stated by Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles in his address to the 
United States newspaper editors on April 18, 
1953, in the following words: “The hardest 
task of the Soviet rulers. is to beat this dis- 
unity into Communist conformity. If that 
can be done, then the menace of Soviet come 
munism will be immeasurably increased.” 

What is to be done in order to forestall 
such an increase of the menace of Soviet 
communism? 

First of all we must realize that this men- 
ace will continue to exist as long as the 
source of aggression exists, that is the ruling 
Oligarchy in Moscow. The entire experience 
of the free world with Communists proves 
that they will never give up their aims of 
world conquest. 

Does this mean that in order to free itself 
from the menace of communism and to aid 
the enslaved peoples gain their freedom the 
West would have to wage war? No. This is 
not a question of war, but only of active 
Moral and political aid to all those who are 
Waging the struggle behind the Iron Curtain. 

Another matter which must be taken 
Cognizance of is the fact that the weakest 
Spot of the Soviet regime are its own masses, 
and for this reason the policy of the free 
World should be aimed towards those masses 
and not toward the oppressors imposed 
upon them. The free world should rather 
Care for the friendship and sympathy of the 
Peoples of the U. S. S. R. instead of Khrush- 
Chev’s and Bulganin’s. The point is that 
the people of the free world should declare 
Courageously and openly that in the gigantic 

gle waged by the enslaved nations of 

U. S. S. R. and of the satellites against 

communism, the free world stands on the 

Side of the enslaved nations, of the non- 

Russians, of the Russians and of the satel- 

tes and not in any way on the side of the 
unist oligarchy in Moscow. 

The third point to remember is the fact 
that a way to the peoples of the U. S. S. R. 

be found only. after the free world as- 
Sumes a clear position in respect of the poli- 
purposes for which these peoples are 
fighting. This means that the nations of 
the free world, and the United States as 
their leader in particular, publicly recognize 

e right of each nation behind the Iron 

n to complete national independence 

and the right to elect their own government 

ding to the wishes of a majority of the 

ulation. Proclaiming its moral and 

Political support of‘ the enslaved nations 

the Iron Curtain, the West cannot 

any distinctions among them. Free- 

dom and national independence is the equal 

Tight of all peoples: Russians, Byelorussians, 

Ca ans, Poles, Slovaks, the Balts, the 

wha ans and others, that is of all those 

© are fighting for that freedom, and not 
Merely of some of them. 


tase’ fourth point to remember is the prac- 
th kind of aid which can be furnished to 
© enslaved peoples of the U. 8. S. R. even 
Tes : Why could not, even today, numerous 
orga. ous, humanitarian, youth, and women’s 
ang paations in the free world and the trade 
la unions raise their voice in mass 

ng St against holding 15 million people in 
a ntration camps of the U. 8. S. R.? Why 

d not, even today, mass action be organ- 
homa nanding liquidation of those most 
ment e institutions of totalitarian enslave- 
A " Of nations and people? Why are 
quenae travelling in the U. 8. S. R. fre- 
52 y asked provocative questions about 

t = of Negroes in the United States, 
Who > Sesh Was not one American journalist 
» televisi ed ask publicly, on the radio, or on 
United E of the Russians traveling in the 
of rates, what is the fate of millions 
Pata a e rotting in jails and concentration 
PS behind the Iron Curtain? Soviet poli- 
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ticians and journalists should be made to 
answer publicly why is it that in the U. S. 
8. R. there ts still no freedom of speech, 
of assembly, of elections, and why are bish- 
ops and the clergy of the Ukrainian Cath- 
olic and the Ukrainian Orthodox Church 
still being persecuted, as well as those of 
other churches in the U. S. S. R.? Why can 
Molotoy be the spokesman in the United 
Nations allegedly defending the Arabs and 
organizing an aggression against Israel, and 
no representative of the free world will rise 
in the U. N. and ask Molotov about the fate 
of Georgia, Lithuania, Poland, Ukraine, and 
other nations behind the Iron Curtain? 

In summing up I wish to state once again: 
the enslaved nations of the U. S. S. R. and 
the satellites have been, are, and will con- 
tinue to wage a struggle against their oppres- 
sors. They have a deep faith in the justice 
of their cause and that it will bring them to 
final victory which is in the interest of all 
humanity thirsting for freedom, 


No Real Farm Solution in Sight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a recent editorial from the 
Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times, No Real 
Farm Solution in Sight, which I feel 
expresses the views of most of us as far 
as farm legislation is concerned. The 
editorial follows: 

No REAL FARM SOLUTION IN SIGHT 

What will emerge from the Senate-House 
conference on the farm bill is an unknown 
quantity but it is certain the measure will 
not be designed so much as a sound relief 
act as one which can be used to catch votes. 

The action of the Senate, of course, is 
fresh in mind. It brought forth a mangled 
bill, the results of which no competent ob- 
server would attempt to detail. 

The bill includes the President's soil-bank 
proposal and to it are tacked amendments 
nullifying the purpose of the soil bank. 

But in the view of the Senators support- 
ing the bill, what does it matter? It may 
provide a vehicle for their reelection and to 
them that is the important thing. 

The Complexities of the measure come 
about largely by reason of its being written 
on the floor through revisions slammed 
through with little effort at trying to evaluate 
their ultimate results. $ 

This is not the way to legislate on any 
matter and particularly is that true of so 
important an economic measure as a farm 
bill. 

But it is an election year and that ac- 
counts not only for the kind of a farm bill 
passed by the Senate but a lot of other 
Serna PAORA administration cailed the 
bill unworkable and hinted at Presidential 
tee order to get some kind of legislation 
before the planting season arrives the White 
House has let it be known that a compro- 
mise will be accepted. 

The Democrats in Senate and House will 
feel that the administration’s announce- 
ment is surrender. Hence there is every 
likelihood that a hodgepodge will emerge 
and it is to be noted the Senate-House com- 
mittee is in a hurry to act. 
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The New York Herald Tribune has-sta 
the situation well. “The solution of the ras 
problem has just been Postponed,” said the 
Herald Tribune. “What Congress, like all 
Americans, must appreciate is that this is 
a-national problem which calls for a national 
approach. More than the surplus is in- 
volved; we shall have to develop a policy 
founded on a coordinated domesti¢ and 
foreign trade program, more crop diversifica- 
tion, research into new uses. That requires 
statesmanship, not the shallow partisanship 
in evidence now.” 


Tribute to a Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an article which appeared in 
the Spearman Reporter, and was written 
by J. H. Nichols, a resident of the 18th 
District of Texas, which I have the honor 
to represent. Mr. Nichols’ article is 
printed here just as it appeared in the 
paper, with no attempt to edit or change 
it. It is a tribute to a single farmer and, 
SANER him, to small farmers every- 
where. 


JOE SMITH IS ONE OF HANSFORD COUNTY Pro- 
NEERS—THE MAN WHO INTRODUCED THE 
SHOVEL, LUSH FIELDS, AND MODERN DEEP 
IRRIGATION TO HANSFORD COUNTY 


(By J. H. Nichols) 


Joe Smith pioneered one of the first irriga- 
tion wells in the county. He saw the end of 
the drought and the possibility of the dou- 
bling on the yield by lifting the water out 
of the ground, by scientifical force, to water 
the parched earth, instead of plowing up the 
soil and waiting for God to send the rain from 
above to make a crop. The Bible says the 
devil is the prince of the winds, and it seems 
he has tried to blow this country away, with 
the help of those who do not do scientific 
farming when the droughts are on, God 
furnished the land and God furnishes a res- 
ervoir for the water. He has given the hu- 
man race enough knowledge to dig deep into 
the earth, to make the water run like a river 
on dry ground, to save both the soil and 
feed from crop failures. Work is the answer 
to about nine-tenths of our prayers, which 
are legitimate, reasonable, and sensible in 
this life. God has already done His part, and 
all we will have to do to get the blessings is 
to do our part. As the prophet has said, 
“Faith to believe that a desert will blossom 
as a rose.” We can make the proverb come 
true by the energy we put in that faith. Joe 
Smith talked of this irrigation many years 
before he put his faith into practice. His 
actions and a bumper crop is the answer to 
his faith. If we could do the praying and 
let God do the work overproduction would 
be all we could hear. In that case, the hu- 
man family would have nothing to do, to 
even make them think, to work to the end 
of their faith to save the soil and produce a 
crop, when the parching winds continue to 
dry up a crop by blowing the silt away and 
leaving this country as a barren desert. 

When Joe Smith put on a demonstration 
that it can be done, many other farmers 
said, “If he can do it, we can too.” Every 
project which has been advanced, for the 
glory of God and the good and safety for 
humanity, someone had to have the vision 
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and the energy to pioneer into a new field 
to prove it can be done. This county owes 
Joe Smith a standing vote by thanks for 
having a vision to see and show that crops 
can be made here, by using mechanical de- 
vices, instead of paying Dr. Crick money to 
disturb the elements and try to bring the 
rain, which he never done, and I don’t be- 
lieve he ever will. There were farmers in 
this county who put in money to him, that 
I would have thought they would never 
have given a nickel to see the Statue of 
Liberty turn a handspring. 

Joe put his money in a hole in the ground 
where he knew the water was, and he put 
his money in an engine to pump the water 
out. He stayed with the irrigation ditches 
to see that the water was properly spread 
over the ground to produce a crop, which 
made even those who said, “It cannot be 
done” sit up and take notice. A proven fact 
needs no argument it will work. This irri- 
gation is like the wind, it is here to stay. 
The Panhandle of Texas and Oklahoma could 
feed the world, with the cooperation of men 
with faith and energy to put that faith into 
practice. As the irrigation crops produce 
more food, it will automatically put more 
people to work. Too many people have gone 
broke waiting for a next year's crop, and 
the next year has been postponed until they 
could not hold on any longer. 

It has been my good pieasure to visit dem- 
onstrations stations, county fairs, State fairs, 
and world fairs in different States and 
cities. The greatest yield ever made on an 
acre of cotton, was done by a colored man 
in the State of Georgia. He said the cheap- 
est labor he could hire to produce the best 
and biggest yield for his crop was fertilizer. 
He himself furnished the steel dust and 
sweat to make that fertilizer take hold, to 
show what it could do with the cooperation 
of a farmer who did his part. The cheapest 
labor that can be employed on the plains, is 
water to make the soil settle down and keep 
it out of the air. God has left this project 
in the hands of His people, so if they neglect 
the importance of irrigation, they will have 
to suffer for it with lean crops and empty 
breadbaskets. Man, by the help of God, can 
assist nature but they cannot change nature, 
Those who have led the way in any project, 
which has saved the day and blessed hu- 
manity, had to have first: Faith and energy 
to put that faith into practice and financial 
backing to put the proposition over. 

It has been my good pleasure to visit Joe’s 
irrigation project from the time he started 
it, until he had demonstrated to the people 
in the county, that irrigation is the only 
sure way to produce a crop every year, with 
no complete crop failures. Man can utilize 
what God has put here for his success and 
he can stay here with the assurance, he 
will always have something to live on. This 
project will save the situation of an over- 
crowded population. It will put more peo- 
ple to work on the farms and more people 
can live off of less acres. Now we see irriga- 
tion wells all over the county and many of 
the adjoining counties. There is not a doubt 
in my mind, irrigation is the only salvation 
for the farmers. Work is the answer to a 
reasonable and workable prayer. Work is 
the answer to a successful farmer, Work 
will turn a desert into a breadbasket of the 
world. When the desert begins to blossom 
like a rose, then is when the work is being 
done by people who have vision and. by those 
who know the possibilities are here. It is up 
to the farmers to harness and develop these 
possibilities, so it will help the people to 
help themselves, with the help of God, and 
to take care of God’s children. Amen. A 
successful farmer doesn’t do his farming on 
Paper. He doesn’t plant his seed in the 
signs of the moon. He puts his seed in the 
ground in season, The Bible tells of seed- 
time and harvest, summer and winter, heat 
and cold, . The successful farmer knows he 
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must do his farming in season. To be a suc- 
cessful farmer requires as much scientific 
knowledge on farming, as it does a doctor 
or any other scientific man to succeed. 

The man who can succeed and make a suc- 
cess on the farm, can make a success at any 
other business in life.» Good farmers know 
that work is the answer to what it takes to 
make a good crop, and to take care of it when 
it is ready to harvest. It is one thing to be 
a good farmer, and another thing: to be a 
“drugstore farmer” or to live on a farm. The 
best farmer raises something to take to town 
with him to sell, instead of going to town 
to bring something back with him to live on, 
What I mean, he has something to meet the 
medium of exchange from the city to the 
farm, to keep both the farmer and the city 
people fed and at work and he has some- 
thing to pay for the products it takes to run 
the farm, This is logical and reasonable 
both to the producers and the consumers. 
The farmer is the backbone of the world, 
but he has to have the manufacturer to 
make him the best farmer, which he can 
possibly be, in his chosen profession. The 
best farmers we have is not only the best 
producer in.the community, but he is the 
best preserver of the soil, He builds it up 
instead of wearing it out. 

Joe was telling me what the banker told 
him when he left Oklahoma. He said, “When 
you get to Texas, if you can make a good 
crop be sure to lay back enough seed to 
plant the next crops. There is no telling 
how many crop failures you will have.” This 
was good advice, but Joe did not need it. 
He prepared for the drought. If that banker 
should come up at harvesttime he would say, 
“Joe, fill that quonset, I want to send my 
customers up to buy maize seed, to plant 
their next crop so they can pay the note off 
from the expense of the last crop they failed 
on.” He shows the banker he does make a 
bumper crop, when other crops are a failure 
in this section. He has done it by his skill 
and judgment to run the pumps day and 
night and to move the irrigation tubes when 
they need to be put on a dry row. Any man 
who makes a success in life will give his good 
wife credit for keeping his feet to the fire 
and urging him on when the going was rough 
and tough. 

Any man who appreciates a master farmer 
that handles his farming like an artist who 
is painting his masterpiece by giving it the 
finishing touch, would appreciate the culti- 
vation and the crops which Joe Smith is the 
master of. I know good farming when I see 
it, for I have experienced that type of work 
myself. Any man can tell a first-class farm- 
er by looking at his crop, if it is only by 
driving by the farm and taking a glance as 
you pass by or should you come to a stand- 
still and see the grain pour from the spouts 
of the combines. I have never seen any 
farmer in my life who does any cleaner farm- 
ing than our friend, Joe Smith. In his con- 
versation to me, he said, “It take as much 
water and work to produce a weed as it does 
a stalk of maize, and the maize looks so much 
better to me.” This practice will show up 
as well on the bank account, as it does to 
the eye of a good farmer. Any man with 
the right appreciation would have to take off 
his hat to Joe for the magnificent job he 
does in farming. There are two alternates 
to his good farming; he knows what to do and 
secondly, he does it without hesitation. A 
man has to think to be a good farmer, but 
he has to work to make his thoughts come 
true by the abundant production which is 
a reality to him at harvest time. To be a 
worthwhile success in any profession, we 
would have to give the right answer and 
credit to work. 

I am not taking this opportunity just to 
blow Joe Smith up as a balloon on farming, 
that he might have a chance at a Govern- 
ment job. He doesn’t want Benson’s job 
as Secretary of Agriculture. There is not 
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a doubt in my mind, if Benson could follow 
Joe through a season, he could come out 
with some good points on farming he has 
never known about or overlooked them. We 
have many good farmers in this country. 
This tribute of respect is a blanket praise 
for all the farmers who have stayed through 
droughts,.panics, dust storms and succeeded 
because of the grit and energy they pos- 
sessed to stay on, in spite of opposition. 
Everywhere the people are looking to the 
Panhandle of Texas and Oklahoma to 
feed them. I was in an elevator and the 
manager said, “This maize is going to India 
and they will use it for bread.” The possi- 
bilities in the Panhandle are unlimited on 
agriculture. With the oil and the manu- 
facturing plants that will come here in the 
future, will go to make this community as 
Laura V. Hamner has said, and I quote: 
“The grandest spot on earth.” Her faith has 
been such through the years. We, who live 
here cannot fully appreciate this country 
until we go through other sections of the 
country, and see some of the things they are 
deprived of, that we enjoy here. Man has 
not made the country, but this country has 
made men who are outstanding, by showing 
them what this country can do for a man 
who will stretch out the arm of faith and 
take hold of the opportunities: 


We are just on the threshold of one of 
the greatest developments on oil and gas of 
any section in the world. With the progress 
of agriculture and the natural resources de- 
veloping, we can see this country or rather 
expect to see, in the future, this country to 
settle up like many of the countries who 
too were crowded out, and then see any- 
one have a fair share of what God had 
blessed the Panhandle with. Each individ- 
ual will have the opportunity to live and 
prosper with ali the good things which 
God had deposited here for the good of 
mankind. Ranchers and agriculturists have 
paved the way for all the progress we have 
here in the Panhandle of Texas and Okla- 
homa. Texas and Oklahoma are twin sisters 
on progress and the development of the 
West. Those who pioneered into a new 
country deserve a claim for what they have 
done, by the hardships they endured and 
was willing to endure, that we would fol- 
low in their tracks to take up the torch 
where they laid it down. They made it 
possible for this great agriculture I have 
been talking about. In looking for the best 
wheat land and the finest cattle in the 
world, all a man would have to do is to turn 
the spotlight on Hansford County and he 
would find both. 

It has been my good fortune to be in most 
of the different States in the Union and this 
country stands out with beckoning hands 
and outstretched arms, to welcome men with 
vision, faith and energy to develop one of the 
most wonderful spots in the world, for the 
progress and growth, to have the best things 
for the comfort and safety of the human 
race. We face it here. We are fortunate to 
be here whether we believe it or not. Amen. 


We Didn’t Get Much 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker. in 
the March 22 issue of the Tipton (Iowa) . 
Conservative, appeared an editorial, “We 
Didn’t Get Much,” which sums up the 
Situation pretty well with respect to 
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farm legislation as of this moment. I 
commend it to my colleagues. The edi- 
torial follows: 

r WE DIDN'T GET MUCH 


The problem of how to get a satisfactory 
farm bill is not yet solved. 

Nobody is happy about the job the Senate 
did during the last month. As a farm bill 
it is a collection of odds and ends, of com- 
promises and adjustments; the product of 
pressure groups and politics. 

Into the proposed farm program went all 
the prestige of the Republican administra- 
tion. After impressive opening victories, 
the administration’s plan was twisted out of 
shape by the pressure groups. What re- 
sulted was intended to please everyone. In- 


stead, it pleased nobody. And no political 


group gained any political advantage. 

Pressure came from all sorts of places. The 
votes of the seaboard States killed a plan to 
open up the shipment of surplus foods over- 
seas 


This was the bill to allow food to be moved 
by ships of any nation. The seacoast States 
insisted that half must go by American ships. 

The Farm Bureau made a considerable ef- 
fort to get this plan across. But it failed be- 
cause maritime interests wanted the food to 
goon American ships. As a result it will not 
be possible to export surplus food that could, 
Otherwise, have been sent overseas on the 
ships of purchasing nations. 

The Farm Bureau did get across a point in 
its program that has been needed for a long 
time. It.is now required that farmers put 
land in either the acreage reserve or Con- 
Servation reserve in 1957 and later years if 
they want price props. 

Control of the diverted acres is now be- 
Coming a possibility. 

This idea had been fought by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson and the administration. 
A year ago the freedom to turn land taken 
Out of support crops into the production of 
feed crops helped to ruin the pork and beef 
Market. : 

As much as anything else, this failure to 
Control diverted acres has contributed to the 
Mounting surplus of meat. 

This experience by the Farm Bureau in 
losing one fight and winning another is typi- 
Cal of all of the forces involved in the farm 
Program. 

The result, as Senator BouRKE HICKEN- 
LOopErR described it, is a “hodgepodge.” 

It would have been better to have gone one 
direction or another, rather than go all di- 
rections at once. 

e farmer, who must now be completely 

dered by what Congress proposes to do, 
Cannot go ahead with his spring plans with 
any assurance as to what form the final 
farm bill will take. H. E. C. 


Defense and Indifference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


l Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
€ave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I include the following article 
Y Stewart Alsop, from the Washington 

ost of March 28, 1956: 

MATTER OF Fact 
(By Stewart Alsop) 
x DEFENSE AND INDIFFERENCE 

N Some very sensational statements have 
antiy been made by the highest Air Force 
Uthorities, but hardly anybody has paid any 
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attention to them at all. Consider the fol- 
lowing brief samples. 

Gen. Nathan Twining, Air Force Chief of 
Staff: i ; 

“The Soviets have long since passed us 
in quantity and they are making remarkable 
strides in quality.” 

Gen. Thomas D. White, Deputy Chief of 
Staff: i 

“They have been and are outproducing us 
in all categories but medium bombers * * +, 
Here is the area of deep concern—the Soviets 
are presently beating us at our own game— 
production * * * the Communists are mak- 
ing scientific and technological advances at 
a faster rate than we are.” 

Lt. Gen. Thomas S. Power, chief of the 
Air Research and Development Command: 
“With both quantitative and qualitative 
superiority on their side, we would lose the 
protection of the deterrent force and be at 
their mercy. This danger is very real and 
immediate.” 

What all three generals are saying, of 
course, is that the Soviet Union is rapidly 
outstripping the United States in strategic 
air power, the one field in which this coun- 
try has heretofore enjoyed superiority. Sure- 
ly it is no exaggeration to describe such 
warnings as sensational. Surely an official 
warning of a very real and immediate dan- 
ger that this country will be at the mercy 
of the Soviets, for example, is nothing if not 

ional. : 
weet such warnings are met these days 
with a long, bored, national yawn. Why? 

The question is worth asking, because the 
national indifference to such warnings is a 
vitally important phenomenon. There ap- 

ar to be a number of interlocking answers. 

In the first place, there is a tendency to 
regard all generals as professional cryers of 
“wolf, wolf.” 

Certainly the services have sometimes been 
guilty of budget-minded scare-mongering. 
Yet, as General Twining pointed out in his 
testimony, the Air Force has consistently 
underestimated Soviet progress in air power, 
and by a very large margin, rather than the 
other way around. : 

Then there is the theory that they don’t 
really know—they’re just guessing. The 
theory is comfortable, but incorrect. When 
Twining testified recently that the Soviets 
were producing more than twice as many 
long-range bombers as this country, and that 
they were already testing intermediate range 
missiles, he was not guessing. He knew. 
How he knew may be none of the public’s 
business. But the facts themselves are very 
much the public’s business. 

There is the equally comfortable theory 
that “We can’t do ahything about it anyway,’ 
which is equally incorrect. Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force Trevor Gardner resigned 
essentially because of an official decision not 
to undertake the “crash” missile program he 
proposed. By the same token, to increase 
our long-range bomber production at least to 
the Soviet level, as Gen. Curtis LeMay has 
strenuously advocated, would require a sim- 
ple order to the Boeing plants. The order 
has not been given, entirely for budgetary 
reasons. 

The plain fact is that the American Gov- 
ernment has officially decided to permit the 
Soviets to outstrip this country in strategic 
air power. Many ‘people refuse to worry 
about this decision because Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is head of the American Government. 
Gut General Eisenhower’s military experience 
was in a different field, and he himself has 
often disclaimed personal infallibility. 

The President’s military reputation is, of 
course, a major reason why the administra- 
tion’s defense policies have been so mildly 
criticized. ‘Those who undertake to do so, 
like Senators STUART SYMINGTON and HENRY 
Jackson find themselves charged with 
“breaking security” becoming “prophets of 
gloom and doom,” or simply playing politics. 
Critics of defense economies are also accused 
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of wasteful warmongering since “there won’t 
be another big war anyway’”—which could be 
true, but only if we do not “lose the protec- 
tion of the deterrent force.” 

But all this is not enough to explain the 
extraordinary public apathy in the face of 
such sensational warnings as those listed 
above. Unless the country has become so 
flabbily self-regarding as to be indifferent to 
the future, there must be something else as 
well—a failure of communication between 
the Nation as a whole and those responsible 
for national security. As another report in 
this space will suggest, the failure seems to 
center in the system which has grown up 


around the august, highly secret National 
Security Council. 


The Sadlak Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
' OF 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased and proud to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a story recent- 
ly appearing in the Meriden (Conn.) 
Journal, entitled “The Sadlak Success 
Story.” This story will be of interest not 
only to Congressman SaDLAK’s many 
friends here in the House, but also to all 
of those in Connecticut whom he has so 
faithfully served during his tenure of 
office as Congressman at Large. 

THE SADLAK Success STORY 
(By GEG) 

One of the most underestimated vote- 
getters on the Connecticut political scene is 
Congressman at Large ANTONI N. SADLAK, 
the Republican incumbent from Rockville, 
He has made life easier for the State Repub- 
lican leadership since his advent on the po- 
litical scene in 1946. Since then the GOP 
leaders have had little concern for Mr. Sap- 
LAK’s ability to retain the prized seat in 
Congress. He had but 1 narrow triumph 
during his 5 consecutive terms, that hap- 
pening in the 1948 presidential election 
when his plurality, for some mysterious 
reason, dived to an alltime low of 3,963 
votes. It proved to be a complete mystery 
because in his initial bid just 2 years be- 
fore he had walloped his Democratic op- 
ponent by a plurality of over 100,000. 

Several reasons for Mr. SADLAK’S popu- 
larity at the polls have been advanced over 
the years. One contention is that he is truly 
devoted to his constituents. If he has 
pledged to speak before a group, whether 
50 or 500, he’s Johnny-on-the-spot, and usu- 
ally carries away his audience with a vigor- 
ous talk on assorted political issues. An- 
other is that he has won nearly 100-percent 
support from the postal workers of the en- 
tire State. In that respect, veteran Demo- 
cratic voters continuously cross party lines 
in Mr, SADLAK’s behalf, which unquestion- 
ably contributes to his amazing pluralities. 
He was the only Member of Congress from 
the New England States serving on the Post 
Office and Civil Service Commission for 4 
years, which may provide an insight as to 
why he has the unqualified support of postal 
employees, 

Of prime importance to his successful 
career as the State’s representative-at-large 
has been the service he rendered as execu- 
tive secretary to former Congressman at 
Large B. J. Monkiewicz. That proved fo be 
the incubator for his approach to the prob- 
lems of his constituency. It is a constitu- 
ency which is not confined to any specific 
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district.. He serves in the same capacity as 
both United States Senators, but without 
their portfolio. Since he has shown this 
exceptional ability to win 5 consecutive 
terms there has been speculation about his 
possible attempt to win a Senate seat. In 
that respect he has not shown his hand, 
publicly or otherwise, but appears content 
to retain his present position. Opinion on 
that, too, is divided. Some think he should- 
ultimately make the run, while others hint 
he has developed a successful formula which 
should not be extended too far. 

The Democratic leadership over the years 
has tried many theories in overcoming Sad- 
lak’s hold on the position. They have at- 
tempted to counter the inroads he usually 
makes in the cities which are predominently 
Democratic by nominating candidates of the 
same national origin. But this last effort 
failed miserably, providing Mr. Sadlak with 
a rousing 111,593 vote plurality. Now the 
Democrats have learned to recognize his 
strength as one who cannot be easily un- 
seated by any of the usual means. It now 
has progressed to the point where his po- 
litical rivals merely wait for some unex- 
plained political turn of events to overthrow 
him. 


Mr. Sapiax’s victories have stumped his 
opponents... Republicans managed to place 
Connecticut in the Republican column dur- 
ing the 1948 election with ex-Governor 
Thomas Dewey as the presidential candidate. 
At the same time the State government of- 
fices were won by the Democrats, led by for- 
mer Gov. Chester Bowles. While the pattern 
of vote splitting was apparent on the presi- 
dential and gubernatorial candidates, Mr. 
SapLaK won his second term by defeating 
Democratic nominee Trotta of New Haven by 
nearly 4,000 votes. In the 1952 election, with 
Preident Eisenhower leading the way, he piled 
up his heaviest plurality. Last year he con- 
tended against Joseph Lyford, a highly cap- 
able candidate who previously served former 
Governor Bowles as press secretary. The out- 
come apparently was never in doubt, despite 
Mr. Lyford’s all-out campaign against Mr. 
Sapiax’s voting record. 

The newly adopted primary law in the 
State isn’t expected to affect Mr. SapLax’s 
fortunes in Republican circles in the least. 
There is little prospect that his nomination 
will be seriously challenged. But where the 
new legislation could make a difference is 
in the Democratic camp. For several years 
the Democratic chieftains have used the 
Representative at large nomination as a bar- 
gaining medium, usually to pacify elements 
eliminated for other nominations. The pri- 
mary law is bound to change that situation 
somewhat in Democratic ranks. In the event 
a primary contest develops, it will only tend 
_to divide segments of the party. The net 
result will probably favor Mr. SADLAK’S re- 
ele¢tion. He remains unchallenged as the 
one Republican who can show an unblem- 
ished record as a piler-uper of pluralities. 


The Negro and the Destiny of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, consent is 
requested to include in the Record the 
following address, which I made over the 
NBC network on Thursday, March 15, 
1956, on the occasion of Newspaper 
Week, sponsored by the National News- 
paper Publishers Association. The ad- 
dress follows: 
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With each of the participants on this 
broadcast, I share a deep feeling of responsi- 
bility in being invited to express views on a 
matter crucial to American welfare. The 
press is the pulse of the life of any demo- 
cratic nation and its expressions record the 
beat and ebb of that life. 

There is a gripping tie between this mat- 
ter of freedom of the press and its functions 
and the destiny of the Negro and democracy. 
Despite those who would deny it, we need 
only glance through any American newspa- 
per to become certainly informed that the 
Negro and democracy's destiny, entwined for 
some 300 years, has come to the inevitable 
crisis. Whether or not democracy will arise 
from its bed of crisis and live to walk among 
the free people of this earth and strengthen 
itself by drawing to it the uncommitted peo- 
ples who form three-fourths of the world’s 
population, depends upon the choices it 
makes today and in the months ahead con- 
cerning the Negro and the pattern of human 
relations jt adopts with them and, conse- 
quently, takes to itself. 

From the freeing of the slaves through 
the executives proclamations and judicial 
and legislative mandates of our day, Negroes 
have taken their battle for freedom always 
to the law of the land embodied in the Con- 
stitution. This is why America’s pattern of 
human relations applying to Negro.citizens 
is of such concern to the rest of the world. 
They know that this pattern is eVidence of 
the legal operation of the laws of democracy. 

Negroes ask for such things as the right 
to vote, protection from mob violence, the 
opportunity to obtain education, employ- 
ment, and housing without facing bars based 
solely upon color of skin. The answer of 
those who hesitate to make their choice in 
favor of democracy has been that most of 
these are guaranties already existing in our 
Constitution and the case law of the Nation. 
This may well be true, but many of these 
guaranties as now spelled out are ambiguous 
and capable of interpretation which is guided 
by personal bias and interest. 

At this crisis in American human rela- 
tiðns, we are in’a general election year. 
Daily events communicate to the world 
through national and international press 
that 300 years is too long for a democratic 
nation to tolerate slavery or subjugation in 
any degree and now a choice of principles 
must be made. The representatives and 
guardians of the American way of life— 
politicians in their partisan activities in 
executive chambers and legislative halls— 
have no alternative but to uphold the demo- 
cratic form of government or reject it in the 
face of the world. There is no middle course 
when one has arrived at the point of funda- 
mentals. They choose a course of no return 
when, as representatives, they deny the re- 
quests for legislation to correct abuse of 
democratic principles and enforce its con- 
cepts. Our newspapers, the white and the 
Negro press, have made it certain that the 
vast majority of Americans know these re- 
quested mandates are necessary and needed 
now. The Democratic Party has been the 
leader of democracy’s cause, but it is now 
subjected to legitimate criticism because of 
equivocating actions of some of its present 
leaders. The Republican Party, although 
pursuing-the course of action initiated by 
its predecessors, is certainly not being crea- 
tive in the field of civil rights and is not 
following through vigorously with the kind 
of leadership that the executive branch can 
follow; nor have their congressional respon- 
sibilities been fulfilled. These responsibili- 
ties must be fulfilled as representatives of 
our form of government chart America’s 
destiny in the next few months as a demo- 
cratic nation and a leader of men of the 
world. Those affected and concerned with 


civil rights should keep this in mind and 


withhold support from any individual can- 
didate, regardless of his party, who fails to 
take a positive stand on this vital issue, 


March 28 


Pan American World Airways Pioneers 
Again 


_EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
interesting to note that one of our inter- 
national air carriers is keeping abreast 
of the electronics age—or perhaps I 
should suggest that the electronics age 
is keeping up with our pioneer inter- 
national airline. 

We are well aware of the pioneering 
of Pan American World Airways in in- 
augurating service to Latin America in 
1928, across the Pacific in 1935, across 
the Atlantic in 1939, and ’round the 
world in 1947. 

Now it develops that the problems of 
handling airline reservations with a 
minimum margin for error have become 
so complex that mechanical assistance 
is necessary. cod 

Pan American sells a ticket every 5 
seconds of every working day. Hun- 
dreds of cargo waybills are issued every 
hour. In anticipation of the approach- 
ing jet transport era, which Pan Ameri- 
can will introduce internationally in 
1958, that airline has put into operation 
large-scale electronic. data-processing 
machine accounting, product of IBM. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that this in- 
formation will be of interest to this body 
generally, and to the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee particularly. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp a speech entitled 
“The Magic Lamp of Industry,” recently 
delivered by Mr. John S. Woodbridge, 
comptroller for Pan American World 
Airways, before the IBM Seminar of 
Airline Executives, in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.: 


The fiscal nature of international air 
transportation has become so fantastically 
complex, and the documentation so volatile 
and negotiable, that ordinary methods of 
accounting and statistical control no longer 
suffice. The immense and explosive volume 
of the larger air carriers poses a very real 
managerial decision as to the further forced 
feeding of the bookkeeping juggernaut as 
opposed to the introduction of an entirely 
new pattern of fiscal handling made avail- 
able by electronic data-processing machines. 

Complicated tickets sold every 5 seconds 
of every working day by and for our company 
alone, hundreds of interline air waybills 
issued every hour, inventories carried in 
astronomical figures in many different parts 
of the world with huge individual item 
costs, operating bases widely spread, all to 
be magnified with the approaching jet civil 


„air transport age, have driven Pan American 


World Airways into large-scale electronic 

data-processing machine accounting, and 

one of the first 705-type machine units is 

now being placed in operation at the com- 

Saree general accounting office in New York 
ty. 

We will address ourselves here to a,discus- 
sion of this type of machine, this Aladdin's 
“magic lamp of industry,” and why we have 
decided to incur the heavy cost of humidity 
control, air conditioning and other necessary 
installation, the large rental expense and the 
immense difficuities of using it intelligently 
and effectively. 
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Demands for speed, precision, and fullness 
of information, coupled with demands for 
economy, when applied to Pan American’s 
enormous volume, have forced us into ad- 
vanced automation for our accounting needs, 
through these large-scale electronic data- 
processing machines. The saturation point 
of our records and controls has been 
reached, even though our accounting has 
been refined and simplified almost to the 
dangerous minimum, and the only other 
alternative would have been an increase in 
the number of tabulating machines and in 
floor area. This palliative would have been 
completely unrealistic and momentary and 
we would have been back with the same 
problem in due course. 

Our decision was not arrived at hurriedly, 
but with self-induced skepticism, during 
months of soul-searching research. Three 
years ago we realized that this problem re- 
quired drastic action to forestall the pyra- 
miding of our present semimanual efforts 
to stem the flood of stifling paper work. 
We sought relief through document flow- 
chart arrangements which have reduced the 
usage of forms to the barest minimum. We 
have streamlined and hurried our processes 
through adoption of “controlled tolerance 
accounting” and various other measures af- 
fording relief. Even these strictest of 
regimes could not transcend the immense 
volume of paper handling. 

We searched for a solution, not only of 
Processing speed but in freedom from exist- 
ing limitations in our machinery. This 
Concerned primarily the area of mechanized 
Processing wherein we have always been im- 
Prisoned within 80 columns in a single card 
which, in turn, caused the retention of a 
Staggering number of files of cards relating 

the same single identifications. Another 
important limitation was the incessant in- 
terruptions in the machinery because of the 
Movement of these information groups of 
Cards through the different types of ma- 
chines to the ultimate end of the processing. 

ese obstacles to high-speed solution of 
this volume appeared to constitute the 
Prime area for investigation. Our thinking 
also dwelt on the undue fattening of reports 
for operating management, to a smothering 
» because of increase in number of mat- 
ters customarily reported. These three 
Main objectives thus became the core of our 
Studies: 

1. Removal of limitation of transcribed in- 
formation from that contained in present 
80 or 90 columns and substitution of limit- 
less capacity per unit of information. 

2. Elimination of the interruption in 
Processing due to the use of a variety of 
machines. 

8. Improvement of quality of information 
developed for management, concurrent with 
decrease in quantity of detail. 

This determination led us quite naturally 
into the area of electronic equipment and 
Our analysis then took the turn of examina- 
tion of existing and future types of handl- 

& media. We very readily saw the value 
of magnetic tape and its use in electronic 
equipment containing logical and arithmeti- 
Cal units with a good amound of memory 
Capacity. The examination of equipment 
brought us into an area fairly restricted as 

& single unit or group of units, which 
Would be able to serve all purposes. This re- 
Stricted area varied as to their abilities to 
eve our purposes. One type of equip- 
went had restrictions with respect to tape, 
le another type of equipment had a great- 

Ty range. Another type of equip- 
Ment had restrictions as to instructions but 
Contained a greater range as to tape. Still 
mother type of equipment had a greater 
tion aI capacity but less tape and instruc- 

n Potentiality. 
ot ® Soon determined that no single type 

equipment (other than something made 

y for our purpose) could be found 
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which would completely fill our require- 
ments. We thus had to assay the advan- 
tages of the various types of equipment and 
find out which type came within some reas- 
onable area of optimum. In addition to 
this type of evaluation, we added to it the 
potentiality of the particular equipment for 
increases in all capacities, for increases in 
adaptability, and for its facility to deal 
with radical electronic changes within a 
foreseeable length of time. 

We now evaluated the rental costs on our 
existing mechanized equipment, with projec- 
tions of the increase of such conventional 
equipment needed to handle future volume, 
against the rental costs of electronic data- 
processing equipment; we came to the in- 
evitable conclusion that the added rental 
costs of the new equipment would be re- 
paid in a relatively short period. This eval- 
uation included the timing of the release 
of our existing equipment until we would 
be completely on the new electronic equip- 
ment, which would be readily adaptable 
to improvements as they were developed, al- 
ready having the capacity to handle our 
increasing volumes, with room to spare. 

As to physical arrangements for the in- 
stallation of electronic data-processing 
equipment, our preliminary discussions with 
the IBM engineers indicated the floor space 
which would be required, the type of tem- 
perature and humidity control that would 
be necessary, and other general character- 


istics of the operating area, including elec- | 


trical requirements, that would assure proper 
operating conditions. 

We negotiated individual contracts with 
outside contractors for each major phase of 
the installation, such as air conditioning, 
electrical work, floor construction, and ceiling 
treatment. > 

Four months ago, an area of 2,700 square 
féet was cleared and made available to these 
contractors. Today, otir data-processing 
room is ready for the installation of our 
equipment. 

The basic planning and supervision of 
construction as it progressed was handled 
entirely by our own personnel, submitting 
all specifications and drawings to the equip- 
ment manufacturers for their approval, and 
the installation area has been completed at 
a cost far less than ordinarily prophesied. 


Our initial and present planning for the 
machine provides for our accounting work to 
be assimilated on the new equipment in the 
following order: Passenger and cargo revenue 
and statistics and related activities, payroll, 
materials inventories, and then our general 
books. Our plan provided for the creation of 
an electronics development group of top- 
level, highly qualified employees, expert in 
their particular fields of accounting and con- 
trol operations. We included the operating 
heads of the two revenue accounting sec- 
tions, who had had no previous machine 
experience, and sent them to electronics 
school for a month. We added men with 
equal experience, handling revenue in our 
tabulating section, to accompany this first 
group. These people became the nucleus for 
our revenue application team. Additional 
experienced accounting and tabulating peo- 
ple were sent to school, and later joined our 
electronics development group.” The re- 
lease of these people from their regular 
duties for full-time assignment to the elec- 
tronics group created vacuums within their 
operating sections, but their assistants have 
handled the daily operations in a most 
competent manner and have gained valuable 
experience in the process. IBM assigned 
three of its trained planners to round off 
the task force, and thus the group was inte- 
grated. The first months were spent in gen- 
eral consultation and planning as to how to 
approach the job, including examination 
and decisions as to whether or not to re- 
design certain accounting techniques, to- 
gether with the actual translation of exist- 
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ing document flow charts to block dia- 


Process segmentation became increasingly 
important in our studies, especially insofar 
as it applied to facility of replacing and 
modifying sections of work without shocking 
and dislocating the entire structure. 

It soon became apparent that the best 
approach would be to split the group into two 
teams, one dealing with passenger and the 
other with cargo. Each team was assigned 
a complete unit of diagrammers and pro- 
grammers and combined operating and tabu- 
lating personnel. This organization has 
worked Satisfactorily and we eventually ar- 
rived at the point where a diagrammer would 
carry through the actual programing of his 
particular diagram. Each team manually 
checked and rechecked the programs before 
test data was prepared for the actual test- 
ing of the programs on the equipment. We 
initially tested our passenger and cargo pro- 
grams on smaller equipment at IBM loca- 
tions in Poughkeepsie and at IBM headquar- 
ters in New York City. Our present tests 
are now being performed on 705-type equip- 
ment in New York. At the present time, we 
have in action some 80,000 to 90,000 program 
steps, of which some 50,000 have been com- 
pletely tested and proven at an average speed 
of 2,000 steps per hour. 

Let us dramatize Pan American’s present 
volume of work, to help visualize our coming 
liberation from the mass of paper work. A 
tabulating-machine card is considered as 
having been “machined” every time a ma- 
chine operation is performed on it. Last year 
our company “machined” 1% billion cards, 
each 7% inches long. This number of 
cards, laid end to end, would reach around 
the equator 6 times. One of our new jet 
transports, idling along at 550 miles an hour 
at 40,000 feet above sea-level, would have 
to fly continuously for 13 days and 13 
nights, refueling in the air, just to span this 
card work of a single year. 

The secret of our coming release from 
bondage and of our newly acquired gift of 
limitless vision by means of this field of 
electronic data-processing machines is to be 
our emancipation from the present enforced 
slowness of introduction of basic data into 
the machines and the still greater tediousness 
of issue of new data after process. Tabu- 
lating-machine cards containing 80 or 90 
fields of information cannot presently be 
processed into high-speed analyzers and com- 
puters and again out of them at a greater 
average rate than 250 in a minute; the same 
type of information is now to be processed 
at a rate equivalent to 8,000 cards in a min- 
ute, 32 times as fast. To drive the point 
home, this is an increase from 15,000 cards 
in an hour to 500,000 in an hour. 

This startling metamorphosis results from 
relegating and demoting the tabulating- 
machine cards to second place by transcrib- 
ing the data thereon quietly and independ- 
ently and inexpensively and mechanically 
at the dead of night to magnetic tape, which 
then becomes the medium of input into the 
machines as well as the medium of output 
from the machines. A tape, 2,400 feet long 
and 2% pounds in weight, containing data 
equivalent to that in 5 million characters in 
over 60,000 cards completely filled in, passes 
this data to the previously instructed central 
processing unit, the magic lamp, in 6% 
minutes, the rearranged results emerging at 
the same time and in the same time, on 
other magnetic tapes. Brilliant mechanical 
speed thus becomes our cooperative ally, 
tireless and infallible. 

The magnetic tapes are extraordinary ob- 
jects. A tape loaded with data looks exactly 
like one that is blank, for the data trans- 
Scribed on it is by way of the presence of 
invisible magnetized spots or their absence, 
and not of visible marks. The binary sys- 
tem is used, whereby combinations of spots 
within 4 horizontal channels reserved for 
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such magnetized spots represent the digits, 
combinations within 2 more of such chan- 
nels represent the letters of the alphabet 
together with certain symbols, and the last 
of the 7 channels contains the positive or 
negative item-balancing control. These 
combinations within the perpendicular of 
the 7 channels running horizontally on the 
tape thus reflect the single digits and letters 
and symbols entering into the permutations 
and combinations of the magic lamp. 

Let us now apply our newly found eman- 
cipation to a matter of universal interest 
to those of us in the long-range transporta- 
tion field. Seven thousand times every 
working day a Pan American World Airways 
ticket is sold, somewhere in the world, for 
travel from somewhere in the world to 
somewhere else in the world. These tickets 
are not ordinary little stubs covering travel 
over a relatively short distance over the lines 
of a single carrier, but contain intricate 
flight coupons, frequently with multiple legs 
and including travel over the lines of many 
other air carriers, each of which flight cou- 
pons must be kept under rigid control be- 
cause of its negotiability and because of its 
revenue distribution requirements. In some 
cases, there have been as many as 50 flight 
coupons within a single ticket. 

To control this immense volume in an 
orderly and inexpensive manner, Pan Ameri- 
can passes all sales to a control account 
known as unearned transportation revenue, 
the detail being maintained on tabulating- 
machine cards, one card for each flight cou- 
pon of each ticket. Because of the muiti- 
plicity of flight coupons per ticket, each 2 
tickets have been averaging 5 tabulating- 
machine cards. Where a ticket carries more 
than 1 flight coupon, the key-punched card 
is reproduced mechanically as many times 
as is necessary to service the expected usage 
of the flight coupons. The additional cards 
differ from the original card only as to the 
subnumber assigned to each flight coupon. 

Usage of the flight coupons anywhere in 
the world is reported to Pan American’s 
general accounting office in New York 
through the passenger flight envelopes and 
the accompanying lifted flight coupons, 
through the billings from other carriers and 
the accompanying flight coupons lifted by 
those carriers, and through the refund re- 
ports and the accompanying refunded flight 
coupons. This usage relieves the inventory 
of unearned transportation revenue, the 
usage being trandlated to tabulating- 
machine cards which are used to attrition 
the inventory, the remainder being con- 
stantly under tabulating-machine card 
control. 

Let us peer through the 20-foot-wide pic- 
ture window of our new electronic data- 
processing machine room in New York and 
see what this is all about. Let us rub the 
“magic lamp of industry” and observe the 
miracles. We will look first at the input of 
an oversimplified illustration within pas- 
senger revenue accounting. 

Our unearned transportation revenue bal- 
ances and detail can be contained on mag- 
netized tape on about 4 reels and the current 
sales and lifts on about 6 reels. We are con- 
verting to tape processing with only minor 
changes here and there to secure data which 
had been_ previously unobtainable or too 
costly to obtain, where now it will be con- 
veniently extractible. Since the initial input 
for this type of equipment is still a card, we 
found that we could save card-to-tape time 
(and card costs too) by the simple device of 
punching the data for two or more tickets 
into one card. For example, our own flown, 
refunded or billed flight coupons will be 
punched 5 to a card, other carriers’ coupons 
3 to a card, and our auditor's stubs 4 to a 
card. The constant data for any single 
group is picked up from lead or intermediate 
master cards in the customary manner. 
After the initial card-to-tape operation, the 
tape is fed into the central processing unit 


seconds with resulting tape answers. 
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and complete individual records for each 
coupon or auditor’s stub are prepared and at 
the same time the records are edited and 
zero-balanced to insure the consistent ac- 
curacy demanded by and from the machine. 
Once this operation has been performed, a 
cycle of processing is restricted to the rela- 
tively minor task of loading and unloading 
the tape units and of posting and controlling 
the outputs. We have tried to plan our work 
so that the desired direct outputs from the 
central processing unit would be on tape, 
rather than on the vastly slower printer or 
punch, using those pieces of tape-fed equip- 
ment to operate independently from the main 
frame. 

Our passenger revenue operation will re- 
quire about 40 individual programs on the 
705 equipment, some of which will be re- 
peated with new raw data several times dur- 
ing the month, while others will require only 
one pass. The central part of our passenger 
revenue accounting is the development of 
revenue figures resulting from the allocation 
of revenue among our operating divisions, 
and a determination of the amount of travel 
which has been sold and which has not yet 
been used by our passengers. Basically, the 
following sequence of steps is invoived: 

1, Current month's sales are key-punched 
and tape-fed into the 705 machine, where 
the sales data is edited and arranged in a 
predetermined form. 

2. Lifts of flight coupons are similarly 
edited and arranged. 

3. Other carriers’ billings, revisions, and 
refunds of our coupons are combined in one 
tape and also edited and arranged. 

4. The current balance-forward unearned 
transportation revenue tape is updated by 
the current month’s sales, while any lifts, 
payables, revisions, and refunds which were 
not previously matched against this balance 
are merged with current month's lifts, pay- 
ables, revisions, and refunds. 

5. At this point we match our updated 
lifts, revisions, and refunds against the up- 
dated unearned transportation revenue tape. 
As a result of this match, our various reports 
are developed. 


The sorting, merging, matching, and com- 
putation of this matter presently consume 
about 750 hours of machine time each month; 
the electronic data-processing machines are 


expected to do the same job in 15 hours. . 


The total passenger revenue job, now re- 
quiring over 4,000 hours of machine time 
each month, should then be done in 125 ma- 
chine hours. The present work for the 
month, including the inventory of “Unearned 
transportation revenue,” is contained in al- 
most 400 tightly-packed trays of tabulating- 
machine cards; the equivalent data is to be 
contained on 10 reels of magnetic tape. 


Naturally, the 705 equipment works on 
raw data which has to be coded manually 
and key-punched before introduction into 
the system. The various codes, numerical 
and alphabetic, are the source of all the 
information which is developed by this op- 
eration. It is in the reduction of these 
manual operations and key-punching that 
much future methods work remains, and a 
fertile field for economy will be found 
through electronic scanning and direct-tape 
appliances, eliminating to the greatest de- 
gree possible the ubiquitous, unwieldy and 
space-consuming cards. 

Our new machine is inherently lazy, since 
it has absolutely no initiative and operate 
only upon explicit instruction. Since its 
operations are performed in thousandths of 
a second, occasionally the lacing and con- 
tinuity allow gaps of a few milli-seconds here 
and a few milli-second there to occur. Rath- 
er than waste these occasional milli-seconds, 
a completely different topic can be handled 
at the same time as the topic being de- 
veloped, which will utilize these stray mili- 
Thus 
we can activate a payroll topic at the same 
time that the ticket accounting is being per- 
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formed and thereby help keep the machine 
from turning into a loafer. This has been 
made practical by the development of two 
new peripheral adjuncts to the 705 equip- 
ment which will expand its use even further 
than originally anticipated. First is the 
tape recorder coordinator, a unit which 
speeds up the entire processing cycle. It 
makes possible simultaneous reading, pro- 
cessing, and writing, and permits the pro- 
cessing of two or more different applications 
at the same time. Second is the tape data 
selector, a unit which actually links di- 
rectly to punched card and printer equip- 
ment without the use of the central pro- 
cessing unit and selects records or portions 
of record from a tape. In other words, mul- 
tiple records can be obtained from one master 
tape. 

As illustrative, we may be called on for 
complete information on all passenger move- 
ment out of Leopoldville in the Belgian 
Congo. How many first class passengers, how 
many tourists, where did they ultimately go, 
who were the connecting carriers, who sold 
the tickets, were they round-trip or open-jaw 
passengers, what days of the week and flight 
numbers did they prefer, and so on and on. 
We hook the tape data selector up to a card 
punch and the apparatus whizzes along, 
cutting a card whenever the symbol for Leo- 
poldville, the common denominator, is 
flashed. The resulting quick deck of cards, 
reflecting the culled-out information, is then 
ready for use in the reports. 

Where it is necessary or advisable to re- 
flect any of the final or intermediate data in 
print, the tape selected is thereupon re- 
moved from the central processing unit and 
connected directly to a high-speed printer. 
Printing four items to a line, this printing 
machine will print 4,000 items in 1 minute, 
almost a quarter of a million items in 1 hour. 

On the present machines, information se- 
lected from a passenger ticket or cargo air 
waybill has been confined to the relatively 
few columnar fields of a columnar tabulat- 
ing-machine card. With magnetic tape, in- 
formation covering tickets or air waybills, 
basic salary information or payroll deduc- 
tions, statistics or other vital data, can be 
recorded without such a limit. Thereafter, 
kaleidoscopic treatment can be applied to 
the data on the tape to obtain endless pat- 
terns and varieties of desired information. 

We feel that our new accounting mechan- 
isms will qualify us even more to be con- 
sidered as an indispensable arm of the sales 
department. On the one hand, we do our 
best to satisfy our customers. We make a 
point to make refunds as speedily as possible, 
to pay for c. o. d. shipments from New York in 
dollars as soon as we are advised of collec- 
tion at destination (even though the collec- 
tion has been in a foreign currency), to han- 
dle insurance claims justly and rapidly, and 
to furnish quick and good responses to in- 
quiries from our customers. Our new 
machines will keep us scrupulously up to 
date. 

On the other hand, we,try to provide the 
sales force with tools to. help show where 
business lies, in such form that it can focus 
its magnetic personalities on its prospects 
without wasting time. We have far-reaching 
plans of direct expanded assistance from 
our new machines. 

We issue lists of sales by month and by 
point of sale and by operating division and 
by individual agent, and, as far as the other 
airlines of the world are concerned, by and 
for each airline at each point of sale. We 
issue special traffic studies from time to time 
as called for, to help develop projects that 
our sales force is working on. 

We are building refined data on the trans- 
portation of commodities. The development 
of cargo is a must, and we plan to be able tO 
help develop it fast and efficiently, by indi- 
cating the products and sources and ship- 
pers and consignees and geographical areas 
which desperately need our airline services. 
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But this is not enough. Our revenue 
capacity is being -increased every time we 
receive another airplane, and they are com- 
ing thick and fast. 

Picture, if you will, a cargo salesman being 
able authoritatively to advise a potential 
customer that there is a ready market for 
his goods in an area of the world with which 
the customer is not familiar. Imagine a 
Salesman being armed with the latest in- 
formation enabling him to promote the busi- 
hess that produces the most revenue, and 
also thus. being able to aid the customer by 
being sufficiently informed to acquaint him 
with more data about certain physical areas 
of his business than he perhaps knows 
himself. 

This is illustrative of the type of ammu- 
nition that Pan American plans to supply 
our salesmen of the nearby future by means 
of the electronic data-processing machines. 
Some of the reports that we are developing 
now include: 

1. A report of business derived from indi- 
vidual shippers in the United States. This 
Would include, as to each shipper, the sales 
area, the destination area, the weight, the 
number of shipments, the revenue, and prob- 
ably the type of commodity. 

2. A report on cargo commodities, by car- 
Tying divisions of the company. This would 

30 all-inclusive, separate, major com- 
Modity classifications, summarized into sales 
origin, Pan American on-line origin and Pan 
American on-line destination, by weight, 
Number of shipments, and total revenue. 
.3. A report of weight brackets, by carry- 
ing divisions of the company. This would 
Show the weight, the number of shipments 
and the revenue earned by divisions, sepa- 
Tated into weight brackets of 50 pounds from 
1 to 100 pounds, 100-pound brackets thence 
to 1,000 pounds, 500-pound brackets thence 
to 4,000 pounds, 1,000-pound brackets thence 
to 7,000 pounds, and details of all ship- 
Ments over 7,000 pounds. This would be 
Useful in determining the type of shipment 
Š t produces the most revenue, the type 

f shipment needed to produce more rey- 
enue, the type of shipment that can be 

y carried by the existing type of flight 
pouipment during peak and low seasons, and 
Uture rates as to the several weight brackets. 

We have addressed ourselves in this dis- 
cussion principally to revenue and statis- 

applications, because it is in these areas 

at the volume of detail has become par- 

Cularly stifling. But as these areas become 
val Critical, we will start to gain practical 

ue from the thousands of concentrated 
catio of detailed planning on other appli- 
Bearta which we are engaged in concur- 
Fee Mig an the planning for the first appli- 
of serous are recurring and intricate and 

Considerable volume, so the handling and 

S unting for payrolls will be accorded the 

entory treatment so admirably executed 

Pras electronic data-processing machines. 
with. this inventory treatment, we start out 
a an opening inventory of our people 
and heir salaries and payroll deductions 
Sena oe add people put on the 
PAT EtA subtract those who leave, adjust for 
matio Changes in payroll and related infor- 
appli n, multiply and divide through the 
ing Cation of rates of pay and of related 
inverse on, and end up with the closing 
aries tory of our people and of their sal- 

and of their payroll deductions and 
nkrare oe The important byproducts 
bas the mechanical issue of paychecks, 
culation and distribution of costs, 
be sen aati and the innumerable 
th or by the company and by 
la agencies interested in aspect was pay- 

The uction information. 
sition EEn NE for the acquisition, dispo- 

rý tah sre: of spare parts, materials 

Pee Pplies is another of our most per- 
currin accounting elements which are re- 
tronic “sane of immense volume. The elec- 

ata-proccessing machines are hungry 
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for this type of activity; through their speed 
and uncanny capacity for exposing other 
facets of information not hitherto economi- 
cally available to produce, they are expected 
to create a direct savings in amounts pur- 
chased through disclosing numerical and 
geographical saturation areas, with reorder 
periods lengthened accordingly. Commit- 
ment accounting becomes far more facile to 
arrange and delivery schedules can be more 
readily displayed to interested technicians. 
The byproducts of inventory control under 
this method will be immediately apparent 
to all fiscal representatives in the airline 
industry. 

The use of transceivers will add immea- 
surably to the potentials of electronic data- 
processing machines. Transceivers are ma- 
chines which permit the duplication of tabu- 
lating-machine cards from a distance, 
through the use of telephone and telegraph 
circuits. Place 35,000 tabulating-machine 
cards in 4 transceivers attached to a sin- 
gle telephone line at 6 o’clock in the evening, 


and: at 8 o'clock next morning, .14 hours 


later, a complete duplicate set of cards has 
been reproduced at the office 3,000 miles 
away, through the medium of its transceiv- 
ers there. The potentials of this medium of 
accurate and speedy information transfer 
stagger the imagination. 

The matter of instructing the machine 
as to the different applications is enor- 
mously difficult. Since the machine obeys 
implicitly but cannot think, the instruc- 
tions must be in the language of the ma- 
chine, which language has been reduced 
scientifically as to processes and “addresses” 
within the machine. This language, worked 
out patiently and painstakingly by our plan- 
ning group with infinite attention to detail 
of logic diagraming and programing, is 
converted from the final instruction codes 
to tabulating-machine cards; it is under- 
stood thoroughly by our technicians, who 
must be able to apply the knowledge abso- 
lutely accurately, or else chaos would re- 
sult, the Djinn of the Magic Lamp protest- 
ing vigorously and convincingly. Some pro- 
grams, contain as many as 2,500 instructions, 
and the passenger revenue programs pre- 
viously discussed will probably have a many 
as 50,000 instructions. Fortunately, these 
programs can be proven on the machine 
prior to their being put into operation; once 
perfected and laced in with related pro- 
grams, they can be set aside for subsequent 
use, with the certainty that they are stand- 
ing by for orders, ready, willing and able 
to obey. . 

As planning on each individual applica- 
tion is concluded, our operating people will 
return to their respective sections to follow 
through on the actual installment of the 
electronic procedures, while the tabulating 
people will return to their section to handle 
the actual operations and scheduling of the 
705 equipment. A small core of staff and 
methods men will remain in our electronics 
development group and will be charged. with 
constant review of existing applications, 
seeking shortcuts and other simplification 
and changes. It will from time to time be 
assigned to new projects, together with top 
operating people concerned with the par- 
ticular project. Each department will thus 
eventually haye some people, including its 
manager, who are familiar with their own 
electronics application, while an additional 
small group of staff and methods men, with 
all-round experience, will be available as 
needed for advance planning and other as- 
signments. We contemplate having only 2 
or possibly 3 applications being diagramed 
and programed at any one time. We be- 
lieve that our later applications will be less 
time consuming, and we will be able to test 
them on our own 705 equipment at our con- 
venience. At the present moment, we are 
programing our payroll application, and 
expect to go into materials inventory pro- 
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when our passe 
is solidified. P EEEN 

As to the abolishment of tabulati - 
tions due to the installation of the 708 ¢ Fora 
ment, we sought out the union representa- 
tives over a year ago and laid our plans be- 
fore them to avoid any atmosphere of mental 
stress amongst the employees. The result- 
ing agreement gave tangible and workable 
evidence of company consideration and of 
union cooperation in erasing effectively one 
of the major problems facing industry with 
Renee to automation. 

ur premise was that no employee in th 
tabulating section who had Baan in baie 
employ prior to the planning for the new 
equilpment. would lose his employment un- 
less he so desired, nor, if he remained, would 
he suffer any monetary loss as the result 
of the installation of the new equipment. 

We first discounted the number of em- 
ployees that. we felt would leave our em- 
Ploy because they preferred to continue 
working on equipment of the type being re- 
placed. We then determined that normal 
personnel turnover in other sections of our 
general accounting office, through the tran- 
sition period, would provide as many jobs 
as the number of personnel whose positions 
were to be abolished. 

Personnel moving into a position vacated 
through such turn-over would go in on-a 
temporary basis until the release of a 
qualified tabulating section employee, who 
would thereupon take over that position. 
Employees from other sections of the General 
Accounting Office who had moved into such 
temporary positions would then move back 
into their previous positions, as explained 
to them at the time they accepted the tem- 
porary vacancies. Newly hired temporary 
employees would either be absorbed or re- 
leased from employ, as outlined to them at 
the time of employment. 

In a truly worthy spirit of cooperation, the 
union agreed to extend its definition of “tem- 
porary” in this case to embrace the transi- 
tion period. It also agreed to company selec- 
tion as to which positions were to be desig- 
nated or reserved for tabulating section per- 
sonnel and also as to which of such per- 
sonnel were to. be placed into the selected 
positions. 

Pan Amertcan’s fanatically devoted group 
of planners, diagramers, and programers, 
sequestered and hidden from the swirl of 
normal business activity, has brought our 
coming pattern into the near future, proving 
each element as it goes along. The magic 
lamp of industry stands ready to be rubbed, 
its jinni is patiently awaiting his release, 
and then our rescue from the morass of pa- 
per-work is far advanced, with the concerted 
aid of our intelligent young Aladdins. 

Thus Pan American is meeting head on 
the challenge of the requirement for faster 
and more essential vital data without in- 
creasing production cost, by changing the 
bed of its stream of accounting and statisics 
and controls and thereby handling the in- 
creased volume gracefully and with room to 


spare. 


Mutual Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an article from the magazine 
Steel, dated March 12, 1956, about the. 
part that Cyrus Eaton has played in the 
life of the city of Portsmouth, Ohio. Mr. 
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Eaton is doing a similar job at Follansbee 
Steel Corp., across the river from my dis- 
trict. He stepped in to save this com- 
pany from being moved out of the district 
and to preserve the jobs of many hun- 
dreds of men. Being the public-spirited 
industrialist that he is, Mr. Eaton, it 
seems to me, set the pattern that would 
be well for many other industrialists to 
follow: < 
MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 

One of the most unusual demonstrations 
of the growing desire on the part of man- 
agement and labor to understand each 
other’s problems occurred a few days ago 
in the Ohio River city of Portsmouth, Ohio. 
The entire community took time out for a 
Recognition Day to pay tribute to both 
sides for their efforts in achieving mutual 
understanding. 

Portsmouth had good reason to celebrate. 
The city was about to become a ghost city 
when World War II ended. Except for a 
shoe factory and a few smaller plants, its 
people were largely dependent for their live- 
lihood on a steel plant that was about to be 
abandoned. The city’s labor record made it 
unattractive to new enterprise. 

Financier Cyrus Eaton came to the rescue 
by acquiring the steel plant in June 1946 
and initiating a modernization program, In 
January 1950, Portsmouth Steel was con- 
solidated with Detroit Steel Corp. By the 
end of 1957, $90 million will have been ex- 
pended on modernization and expansion. 
Already, jobs have been made for 4,200 

- workers, 

At the outset, Detroit Steel’s management 
decided on a policy of dealing frankly with 
its employees and the community, It ini- 
tiated a program of supervisory training 
and management development. It encour- 
aged management personnel to participate 
actively in community affairs (its blast fur- 
nace superintendent is Portsmouth’s may- 
or). Speakers were provided for clubs and 
societies, and plant tours were set up for 
community groups. Educational material 
about the company was made available to 
schools. A 4-year college scholarship in 
labor relations was set up for Portsmouth 
high school graduates. 

The program for industrial harmony fos- 
tered by industry, labor and the community 
has paid off in many ways. For example: 
The Atomic Energy Commission picked a 
site near Portsmouth for its gaseous dif- 
fusion plant. Labor agreements concluded 
in advance made it possible to complete 
this $1 billion plant (it employs 2,700) ahead 
of time and at savings of millions of doliars. 

There is nothing especially unusual about 
the methods used in Portsmouth. What is 
unusual is the determined effort to make 
them work through better mutual under- 
standing. 5 

Irwin H. SUCH, 
Editor in Chief. 


President Eisenhower Holds Important 
Conference With President Cortines, of 
Mexico, and Prime Minister St. Laurent, 
of Canada 


EXTENSION OF PEARES 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


„ Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no act of the administration in 
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recent months that can so readily pro- 
duce good will and beneficial results of a 
lasting character that the invitation of 
President Eisenhower to meet with Presi- 
dent Adolpho Ruiz Cortines, of Mexico, 
and Prime Minister St. Laurent, of Can- 
ada. 

The purpose of this meeting held at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., at the 
famous Greenbrier Hotel, was to discuss 
in a friendly and informal manner prob- 
lems and conditions that affect the wel- 
fare of the three great nattions of the 
North American continent. This im- 
portant gathering could mean much to 
the future security and well-being of not 
only the three nations involved, but also 
to the entire Western Hemisphere. 

The holding of this important meeting 
at this little village in the Allegheny 
Mountains is not the first time that this 
has been the site for important gather- 
ings. It has entertained 13 Presidents in 
its time. But, this was the first time that 
the President of Mexico, the Prime Min- 
ister of Canada and our own President 
have met either there or elsewhere in a 
joint conference. 

Notwithstanding the importance of 
many other conferences that have been 
held in this beauty spot of America, never 
has there been one so full of possibilities 
as this present one. It is my opinion that 
it is long overdue. It seems as if we have 
heretofore looked upon the far-off na- 
tions of the world as our chief concern. 
Our national wealth has been poured out 
lavishly upon all of them, large and 
small, in an effort to strengthen them in 
their economy, as well as militarily. All 
of this has given the appearance that 
these distant nations are more important 
to our welfare and security than the na- 
tions of Mexico and Canada, our imme- 
diate neighbors to the south and north 
of us. Furthermore, it has seemed that 
we were taking the friendship of Canada 
and Mexico for granted. While there is 
every reason to consider that these two 
nations are our friends in the truest sense 
of the term, and while it is not neces- 
sary to buy their friendship, as we seem 
to be trying to do elsewhere in the world, 
yet, it is a great mistake to take them for 
granted, not because they would ever be- 
come other than friends, but because 
they are our friends. These two nations, 
Mexico and Canada, have been, and will 
continue to be, our friends. It is because 
of this unadulterated friendship that we 
owe them a greater degree of apprecia- 
tion and acknowledgment than we have 
shown in the past. 

Thus, it comes with a feeling of satis- 
faction that we have at last recognized 
the friendship of these two great nations 
to the north and south of us. And it is 
particularly gratifying that this recog- 
nition comes on our highest level, 
namely, the President of our Nation. It 
is fitting that it be so. 

We are all much more aware of the 
economic ties that bind us to Canada 
than we are to those that bind us to 
Mexico. This may be the reason that 
we have not always seemed as anxious to 
recognize our obligation to create trade 
conditions between Mexico and ourselves 
that would be mutually helpful to both. 

Without any intention to discount the 
favorable trade relations that exist be- 
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tween our Nation and that of Canada, 
which it is a pleasure to recognize, yet, 
because of a general lack of knowledge 
of the facts underlying our trade rela- 
tionships with Mexico, it seems appro- 
priate to make some reference to them as 
a justification of the reason that has 
impelled President Eisenhower to include 
Mexico with Canada in a consideration 
of affairs that are pertinent to our mu- 
tual welfare. 

An examination of our trade statistics 
reveals that Mexico is the fourth largest 
purchaser of United States products in 
the entire world, and the first in all of 
Latin America. It is buying $1.60 worth 
of United States products for each $1 
worth of Mexican products bought by 
the United States from Mexico. As an 
illustration, it is astounding to realize 
that Mexico’s sugar industry alone is 
buying more than $7 worth of United 
States products for each $1 worth of 
Mexican sugar bought by the United 
States. Altogether, the purchase of 
United States products by Mexico is the 
fourth largest among all the nations of 
the world. It is exceeded only by Can- 
ada, United Kingdom, and Japan. Fur- 
thermore, a further examination of 
United States public records shows that 
Mexico’s purchases enrich the economy 
of every State in the Union. 

It is highly desirable that these little 
known facts of Mexico’s trade relations 
with the United States be given the full- 
est consideration as a result of the joint 
conference recently held. The favorable 
results that can be obtained as a result 
of strengthening the ties that bind the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico to- 
gether can be of incalculable benefit, not 
only to each of the participating nations, 
but also in promoting the economy and 
security of the whole Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


` 


Statement of Warrior-Tombigbee Devel- 
opment Association Before the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works of the House 
Appropriations Committee, March 28, 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA r 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following statement: 

I am John M. Griser, president of the 
Warrior-Tombigbee Development Associa- 
tion. The nonprofit association, with offices 
in Birmingham, Ala., represents a member- 
ship made up of individuals, businesses and 
industries throughout the river valley. We 
have one purpose: To seek development of 
the Warrior-Tombigbee River system in Ala- 
bama for better navigation and allied pur- 
poses; and the deepening of the Mobile Ship 
Channel in Mobile Bay into which the river 
empties. 

This is the fifth consecutive year we have 
been privileged to present a statement to this 
committee. With the aid of the Congress 
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and the work of the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, significant progress has 
been made in the modernization of the 
Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway. However, 
much work yet remains to be done. 

In the 1957 budget now under considera- 
tion, there is an item of $4,580,000 to con- 
tinue construction of Warrior lock and dam, 
located about 50 miles upstream from the 
recently completed Demopolis lock and dam. 
Ground for this navigation structure, which 
will cost about $19 million, was broken in 
1954 with an initial appropriation of $1,800,- 
000. Last year, the Congress voted an appro- 
priation of $4,100,000 for this project. Work 
On Warrior lock and dam is on schedule. 
The $4,580,000 is needed to keep it on sched- 
ule. The two old locks and dams to be re- 
placed by this new structure are in an ad- 
vanced stage of deterioration, are totally 
inadequate to meet present day needs of 
commerce, and are regarded as the weakest 
link in the entire river system. We respect- 
fully urge this committee’s approval of the 
full amount in the budget for Warrior lock 
and dam. 

The 1957 budget carries a recommendation 
that $1,600,000 be appropriated this year to 
Continue dredging a deeper ship channel in 
Mobile Bay. While we are gratified that 
funds are recommended in the budget, we 
are alarmed over the inadequacy of the 
amount recommended and earnestly ask this 
committee to increase the funds by $943,000 
to a total 1957 appropriation for the Mobile 
Ship Channel project of $2,543,000. 

In 1954, Congress authorized the deepen- 
ing of the Mobile Ship Channel to an ulti- 
Mate 40 feet, with 42 feet over the outer bar. 
The following year, $1 million was appro- 
Priated to begin the work. With this appro- 
Priation the Corps of Engineers set in motion 
a plan to execute the first_phase of the 
Project, to deepen the bay channel to 36 feet, 
With 38 feet over the bar. (The present 
depth in the bay is 32 feet with 34 feet over 
the bar.) Initial dredging work has been 
Started in the bay on a contract which con- 
templates finishing the first phase of the 
Project in a continuous operation. In order 

do so, an appropriation for the Mobile 
Ship Channel of $2,543,000 is required this 
year, $943,000 more than is budgeted and in 
© bill now under consideration. Unless 
additional amount is made available 
year, the deeper channel in the bay will 

be inaccessible when finished because it can- 
not oa reached over the shallower bar 

el. : 

Monies the 1957 appropriation for the 
$ Obile Ship Channel is increased from 
te 600,000 to $2,543,000, the first phase of 

e dredging operation cannot be completed 
as an uninterrupted “project. This means 

t the present dredging contract will have 

ln be broken off and reinstituted at some 
ter date when additional funds are appro- 
aated, Such interruption of work on this 

t phase of the project will increase the 
ost of the unfinished portion of the first 
year by about 25 percent. In addition, a 
A sl 8 delay will occur in providing Mobile— 

the 6 major ports on the Gulf of Mex- 
°O—with a much needed 36-foot channel. 
appo mmerce handled at Mobile now totals 

Proximately 14 million tons annually. 

ile’s dock facilities and her bulk han- 
& and storage facilities are among the 
nest on the Gulf Coast. But her ship 
o, el is inadequate. Her peacetime 
Ah Prie is being retarded by this inadequate 
eme dangerous channel. Should national 
itia T arise, the Nation’s potential 
inab es would be handicapped by this port's 
ty to serve the needs of oceangoing 

Ww. ce adequately. 
© urgently request this committee to 
Quan appropriation for the Mobile ship 
Of son Project to $2,543,000 in the interest 
ing und economic practices in this dredg- 
Operation and in the interest of present 
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and future needs of this vital gulf port city. 

In addition to continuing construction 
of Warrior lock and dam and dredging the 
Mobile ship channel, there is another equally 
important project which, in our estimation, 
merits favorable consideration. That proj- 
ect is a new lock and dam in the lower 
reaches of the Warrior-Tombighee River 
System. Jackson lock and dam is designed 
to replace three 50-year-old locks and dams 
which serve a 117-mile reach of the river 
between Jackson, Ala., and the new Demop- 
olis lock and dam at Demopolis. 

On March 6, only 3 weeks ago, the Corps 
of Engineers’ Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors unanimously approved a plan 
to build the new lock and dam 3 miles west 
of Coffeeville, 119 miles above Mobile. Thus, 
we understand, the way is now clear to be- 
gin construction as soon as Congress pro- 
vides the money. 

The plan had not sufficiently progressed 
for the Corps of Engineers to include the 
Jackson lock and dam project in its 1957 
budget requests. But the plan is now ready 
and planning has already progressed to the 
point where we understand the Corps of 
Engineers can economically use construc- 
tion money to get work started this year. 

Local opposition which developed against 
a previous plan for the Jackson lock and 
dam project has now largely been dissipated. 
The opposition was directed principally at 
the amount of land to be flooded. The 
amount has been reduced from 22,600 acres 
to be flooded in the original project to 2,920 
acres in the project for which we are asking 
funds. z : 

It is imperative that work be started on 
Jackson lock and dam as quickly as possible. 
The three structures to be replaced—locks 
and dams 1, 2, and 3—have outlived their 
usefulness and are today causing serious 
difficulties and costly delays in the move- 
ment of commerce, The lock chambers are 
52 feet wide and 282 feet long. They can 
accomodate only three Warrior-type barges 
and a towboat. Since most tows on the river 
average from 7 to 13 barges, this means that 
tows must be broken up at each lock and 
locked through in several operations. Ad- 
ditionally, the three dams are low structures 
originally designed to create pools for packet 
steamers and keelboats. These were shal- 
low-draft vessels with capacities of but a 
fraction of that of a large modern tow. The 
pools created by these low dams are wholly 
inadequate for the deep-draft, 500-ton 
barges and modern screw propeller towboats 
which link the industrial and agricultural 
heart of Alabama with the gulf port of Mo- 
bile. 

The new Jackson lock and dam will effect 
substantial annual savings for barge and 
towboat operators in four specific ways: 

1. Elimination of delays now caused by 
conditions existing at locks 1, 2, and 3 and 
in the lock 2 pool. These delays are caused 
by congestion at the locks, lock repairs, and 
groundings in shallow pool waters. 

2. Utilization of a single large lock rather 
than three small, inadequate locks. 

3. Full utilization by operators of the 
maximum draft in loading barges. This will 
be made posible by the maintenance of a 
full project depth by the new high dam. 

4. Ability of operators to operate at in- 
creased speeds in the single, deeper pool 
which the proposed new dam will create. 

On the basis of these benefits to naviga- 
tion, the towboat operators who in 1954 
moved approximately 2 million tons of com- 
merce over the reach of river to be im- 
proved by Jackson lock and dam would have 
saved $1,236,129 had the Jackson structure 
been built. : 

But these savings would not have stopped 
with the barge and towboat operators. They 
would finally have been reflected in the price 
of consumer goods made from the raw ma- 
terials which make up the principal cargoes 
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moving over the river. Since movement of 
commerce on this river system continues to 
increase at a steady rate, the savings which 
will atii upon completion of Jack- 
son lock and dam will be even 
indicated here. sete 

We recognize that we cannot speak offi- 
cially and do not attempt to do so here, 
but it is our understanding that approxi- 
mately $1 million could be economically and 
expeditiously used this year to begin con- 
struction of this urgently needed navigation 
structure. Perhaps, an appropriation even 
less than this relatively small figure would 
suffice to initiate construction of Jackson 
lock and dam, 

We urgently request this committee’s con- 
sideration of an appropriation to begin con- 
struction of Jackson lock and dam to keep 
the whole Warrior-Tombigbee development 
program moving on the most orderly and eco- 
nomical schedule. 

The condition of our waterways makes it 
necessary that constant maintenance be per- 
formed by the Corps of Engineers in order 
that commerce can move with a minimum of 
delay and at the lowest possible cost. We 
earnest ask that favorable consideration be 
given to this item in order that sufficient 
maintenance funds will be available for proj- 
ects in our State as well as other States. 

Inland waterways are among the Nation’s 
most valuable natural assets. Their contri- 
bution to the national economy and well- 
being can hardly be overstated. It is of the 
utmost importance, therefore, that these 
water resources be developed in an orderly 
manner. To do so requires long-range study 
and planning. We request that the most 
conscientious consideration be given to the 
appropriation of adequate funds to continue 
long range studies and planning work by 
the Corps of Engineers without interruption, 

We appreciate the opportunity of again 
appearing before this committee. h 


Melancholy Conclusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr., THOMPSON. of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
place in the Recorp extracts of a speech 
made by the Honorable John Ben Shep- 
perd, attorney general of the State of 
Texas, at’ Washington-on-the-Brazos, 
March 2, 1956, commemorating the 120th 
anniversary of the signing of the Texas 
Declaration of Independence. 

It reads as follows: 

MELANCHOLY CONCLUSION 

On this spot, by this river, in these woods, 
long ago, half a hundred men stood in a 
cold March wind outside an old log house, 
to read and sign a piece of paper that was 
to declare to the world why they were im- 
pelled to take up arms against their Govern- 
ment. 

These men were no fiery rebels. These 
were no scheming revolutionists. There were 
no power-hungry insurgents here. 

Here was old Collin MeKinney, with 70 
years of toil behind him, too bent with age 
to delight in mutiny. But the aching in his 
ae could not quell the burning in his 
soul. , 

And here was Bill Mottley, 24 years old, 
and not eager to sign a paper that might 
be his death warrant. And Dick’ Ellis, mid- 
dle-aged and weighed down with responsi- 
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bilities. And here was Jim Swisher, come 
from San Antonio, where he saw old Ben 
Milam die. He had no thirst for blood. 

And here was Tom Barnett, and Ed Waller, 
and twoscore other men who would a blamed 
sight rather be at home tending their farms 
and cattle or dancing the pigeon wing to 
the mysic of the fiddle and the clevis and 
pin. 

But instead they came 400 miles from the 
Red River, and down through the hills from 
Nacogdoches, and across the prairies from 
Victoria and San Patricio, up from the coast 
and out of the bayous, to this snot, by this 
river, in these woods, to stand together by 
an old log house in a cold March wind. 

These were the men who had left their 
country behind and followed their Moses 
into the wilderness. They cleared lands and 
built cabins and made homes. Every year 
they sent 2,000 bales of cotton down the 
Brazos and raised 50,000 barrels of corn. 
Yet 9 months of the year they went without 
bread, and their wives wore buckskin just 
like the men, because they had no wool. 
Bread, salt, sugar, and coffee were luxuries; 


seed corn at first had to be packed from San / 


Antonio and Nacogdoches. Everything they 
had they dug out of the soil with their 
fingers, and the richest American in Texas 
had less than $10,000. 

But they had something money wouldn’t 
buy. The sick suffered not from want of 
nursing nor from want of medicine if their 
neighbors had it. No man, whose neighbors 
had meat and bread, suffered from hunger. 
Newcomers who had not yet procured cattle 
were supplied with milk and butter by vol- 
untary loan of cows. Those who were in 
distress dared not, under penalty of giving 
offense, offer pay for personal help from 
their neighbors. Life was all work and little 
profit, and they had no time for wars. 
Then why did they come to Washington- 

on-the-Brazos? Why did they gather here 
to compose lofty phrases about “melancholy 
conclusions” and “the consequence of mal- 
feasance?” What infamy drove them to 
commit the 35,000 people of Texas to war 
against a nation of 7 million, at odds of 350 
to 1? What bitter gall compelled them to 
beat their plowshares into swords? 

Fifteen years earlier, Stephen Austin had 
settled his first 300 families at Washington 
and Columbus. Then came Green DeWitt 
with his hundreds, to found Gonzalez west 
of the Colorado. Hayden Edwards came 
down from the north with hundreds more— 
and Dave Burnet, Ben Milam, De Leon, and 
Zavala brought in their settlers, American 
and Mexican alike. They came under the 
provisions of a constitution which made 
Texas and Coahuila one sovereign State, 
with sovereign powers, in a Federal Republic. 
_ And then the constitution was taken away. 
Local self-government was a dream unful- 
filled. A dictator had usurped the Mexican 
Government, and his policies were harsh and 
inconsistent. Military forces in Texas were 
arrogant and overbearing. Property was 
confiscated without cause, and citizens ar- 
rested for no reason. There was no appeal 
to courts of law and no guarantee of trial by 
jury. 

Tariffs were imposed on imports and bar- 
riers were slammed down to prohibit further 
American immigration. The colonists were 
without fair representation in the state con- 
gress at Saltillo, and Texas was a mere ap- 
pendage on the state of Coahuila. A pitiful 
attempt to organize a Sunday school was 
squashed by the government, and religion 
and politics alike were dictated from the 
capital. 

The colonists gave their ardent support to 
General Santa Anna, on his promise that 
when he achieved the presidency, he would 
restore constitutional government. But 
when he rose to power, he turned around, 
and he out-dictated the dictator he had 
overthrown. There was no government but 
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that of Santa Anna. There were no laws 
but those dictated today and altered tomor- 
row, and there were no rights or powers but 
those exercised by Santa Anna 800 miles to 
the south. As the Texans put it, “* * * 
government has been forcibly changed, with- 
out our consent, from a restrictive, federa- 
tive republic, composed of sovereign states, 
to a consolidated, central despotism.” 

This tyranny was endured for years. 
When Texans took up arms against author- 
ity, it was to protect particular rights in 
particular areas—never to initiate rebellion 
against the government igself. When Wil- 
liam B. Travis was unjustly arrested with 
several other colonists and held at Anahuac, 
his fellow Texans tried to free him by force. 
But even while they besieged the fort, they 
sat down to write the Turtle Bayou Resolu- 
tions, declaring that they were not in revolt 
against the Mexican Government. 

Before that, Stephen F. Austin and his 
colonists had opposed the revolt of Hayden 
Edwards at Nacogdoches. In 1832 and 1833 
the Texans called conventions at San Felipe 
to petition for a just and peaceful settlement 
of their grievances, and asked for a state 
constitution that would protect their lives, 
property, and civil rights. As late as Novem- 
ber 1835, long after the battles of Velasco, 
Anahuac, Gonzalez, and Concepcion had 
plunged the settlers into armed conflict, the 
provisional government of Texas voted a 
declaration that the colonists were not in 
revolt against Mexico, but wanted only to 
restore the constitution. 

But Santa Anna said that they were 
traitors in revolt. The Napoleon of the West 
brought an army across the Rio Grande, and 
even while Texans gathered and the March 
wind blew at Washington-on-the-Brazos, 
Bowie, Crockett, Bonham, Travis, and nine- 
score other men were looking out over the 
walls of the Alamo at 3,000 Mexican soldiers 
flying the blood-red flag of no quarter. 

The signers of the Declaration were not 
here for a light and transient cause. They 
were not here for glory, or power, or fame, 
and certainly not for gain—their struggle 
was to leave them $1 million in debt. They 
said they were here because patience and 
restraint had ceased to be a virtue. They 
said they had come because their frequent 
and repeated efforts toward peaceful settle- 
ment of wrongs, and their constant appeals 
for help to their countrymen in the South, 
had failed, and they were forced to the mel- 
ancholy conclusion that they, and they 
alone, were left to fight for the liberties to 
which all men have unimpeachable right. 
This, they said, is our sacred obligation to 
posterity, and for this cause came we here, 

Across 120 years of triumph and tragedy, 
through periods of chaos and upheaval under 
6 national and State constitutions, through 
independence, statehood, secession and 
bloody war, every generation of Texans has 
had to answer that eternal question, “For 
what reason have we come to this hour?” 

And we, if we deem ourselves worthy to 
stand here where the authors of our liberty 
stood, should ask ourselves, “Why have we 
come back to Washington-on-the-Brazos?” 

Are were here only to rehearse the past, 
or do we dare to examine the present? 

If the 58 men who signed their names to 
the Declaration of Independence March 2, 
1836, were here today, would they see any 
similarity between their day and ours? 
What would old Collin McKinney say if he 
saw Texas stripped of her sovereign powers 
by arbitrary. Federal pronouncements? 
What would he say if he saw Texas divested 
of her natural resources by unconstitution- 
al means? What would he say to the usur- 
pation of broad fields of State taxing powers 
and legal jurisdictions, or the dictation of 
State government policies from beyond the 
borders of the State? 

Yes, if he were here, old Collin McKinney 
would be on familiar ground. The sigriers 
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of the Declaration would understand our 
problems. They, too, tried to interpose the 
sovereignty of Texas to stop the onrush of 
overcentralized government. They sent 
Stephen Austin to Mexico with petitions 
for an honorable and just reapraisal of 
government policies, and he was thrown in 
a dungeon, accused as a rebel. 

Are there not idealistic dungeons today 
into which the defenders of States’ rights 
are thrown for trying to preserve the Con- 
stitution? Are they not called rebels and 
accused of waving a Confederate flag? 

The people of Texas 120 years ago ap- 
pealed to their sister States and all their 
fellow countrymen for moral assistance, and 
got none. Shall we be forced, like them, to 
the melancholy conclusion that we, and we 
alone, are left to defend the integrity of 
the Constitution? 

I'm glad those 58 men are not here today, 
for what good would their muskets be, 
against the forces who stand not in the 
open, but behind pious cloaks of immuni- 
ties? They brought two cannons called the 
Twin Sisters a 1000 miles down the Ohio 
River to volley and thunder at San Jacinto. 
But where are the Twin Sisters that can 
volley against false ideas? Where is the 
flintlock that can thunder against the in- 
difference to the basic principles on which 
our constitutional Government was founded? 
Where is the army that can march against 
public apathy? 

The signers of the Declaration, with pen 
in one hand and musket in the other, did 
their job, and they did it well. Let them 
rest in peace. 

Let no Texan rest while in his possession 
are the weapons of his own deliverance— 
Bibles, backbone, brains, and ballots. We 
will not rest until our sacred obligations to 
posterity are discharged, though we stand 
alone. 

A century and more has passed since the 
Texas colonists stood alone against the 
armed power of a tyrant and swore they 
would die on their feet before they would 
live on their knees. Their legacy to us is 
greater than the document they signed here. 

Just as they, a 120 years ago, “asserted 
their confidence inthe rectitude of their 
intentions, and committed their cause to 
the ‘Supreme Arbiter of the Destinies of 
Nations,’”’ so we, too, as we stand here, re- 
dedicated by this occasion to the principles 
and ideals for which they fought, commit 
our cause with an humble and contrite 
heart to the “Supreme Arbiter of the 
Destinies of Nations.” 


The Sensible Approach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday 
night, March 6, the leaders of both the 
white and Negro people in one of the 
counties in the congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent— 
Clarke County, Ala.—met at the Clarke 
County Courthouse, in a meeting which 
was called to discuss the issues now cre- 
ating friction between the races and to 
assure a continuation of the friendly re- 
lations now existing between the races 
in that county. 

This meeting was attended by’ county 
and city officials, legislators, leaders of 
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farm activities and others. Representa- 
tive members of the Negro race were in- 
vited from every beat in the County. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the Clarke County Democrat, Grove Hill, 
Ala., in its issue of March 8, 1956, en- 
titled, “The Sensible Approach,” and a 
news article from the same issue entitled 
“Both Races Agree Present Plan Best.” 

It is, indeed, heartening to those of us, 
not only in the South, but in the rest of 
our Nation, to see the leaders of both 
races in one.of our southern counties 
take the lead in this time of crisis in 
maintaining the friendly relations which 
have been built up down through the 
years in our section, under which the 
Negro race has made such rapid ad- 
vancement: 

THE SENSIBLE APPROACH 

Clarke County citizens, at a meeting held 
here on Tuesday night of this week, decided 
to take positive steps toward maintenance 
of friendly relations between the whites and 
the Negroes of Clarke County. The group 
meeting here included county and city offi- 
cials, legislators, leaders of farm activities, 
and others. 

A few Negroes, recognized as representa- 
tive members of their race, had been in- 
vited from every beat in the county, and a 
goodly number of those invited was present. 
Necessarily, the number invited from each 
precinct had to be limited. 

It was the concensus of opinion at this 
first meeting that a vast majority of the 
whites desire to continue friendly relations 
with the Negroes and that a similar major- 
ity of the Negroes is equally desirous of 
maintaining friendly relations with the 
whites. 

It would be nothing short of tragic if paid 
agitators and professional troublemakers 
were permitted to come in here and disrupt 
the conditions under which the two races 
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the Negro race is making such rapid ad- 
Vvancement. 

As stated previously, we are definitely in 
favor of a biracial organization in this coun- 
ty. It will afford a medium for bringing 
leading members of the two races together 
for friendly discussion of such problems as 
may exist. : 

Such an organization is imperative in this 
time of crisis. It should be composed of the 
best members of both races,-then who are 
tolerant of the views of others and who will 
study with sympathetic understanding all 
Problems coming before them. 

As far as can be judged, the racial an- 

nism which is doing so much harm in 
wag sections of the State, is conspicuous- 
» Sahner here. Instead, there is the same 
€ndly spirit between the races which has 
for many years. With the two races 


Cooperating, ‘ 
a te. g, it can be kept that way. Let’s 


a 


Bors Races AGREE PRESENT PLAN BEST— 
NEGROES Ask BETTER SCHOOLS AND WHITE 
Say THEY WILL Be BULT 


io and Negroes met atthe court- 
=e preg night in a meeting called 
betw uss the issues now creating friction 
tion een the races and to assure a continua- 
hain: of the friendly relations now existing 
een the races in Clarke County. 
bee weeks ago the county officials, mayors 
© various municipalities, and a few 
Sthers had met here to lay plans for this 
tena ne: At that time it was decided to 
—~ invitations to a few of the Negro lead- 
throughout the county to meet with 
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this group.. Invitations were extended to 
farm leaders, teachers, preachers, and other 
representative citizens. 

The Negroes responded to this invitation 
in a manner which showed that they are 
just as much interested in maintaining 
friendly relations as are the whites. 

Judge Coma Garrett presided at the meet- 
ing, which was attended by practically all 
county officials, the county’s senator and 
two representatives, all of the county’s may- 
ors, many councilmen, most of the candi- 
dates for office and numerous other citizens. 

After the meeting had been opened with 
prayer by the Reverend Charles Granade, 
County Agent O. C. Helms stated the purpose 
of the meeting. In his remarks he referred 
to the wonderful progress that had been 
made by both whites and Negroes during the 
25 years he has been in Clarke, and stated 
the hope that nothing should be permitted 
to interfere with the continuation of this 
progress. ; 

Mr. Helms was followed by Senator Ger- 
ald Bradford, who spoke for the law- 
makers. He warned that outside influences 
were seeking to break down the friendly re- 
lations which have existed between the races 
for many years and that neither he nor any 
of the other whites present wanted to see 
this occur. He stated that we must work 
out our salvation along the same lines which 
we have followed in the past, with each race 
having its own schools and teachers, its own 
churches, its own society. He also stated 
that a Citizens Council was to be organized 
on Thursday night of this week and that he 
and the other officials were going to join it so 
as to be assured that it would be composed 
of members friendly to the Negro and under- 
standing his problems. 

Jacob D. Thorn, representing the board of 
education, spoke next. He briefly but em- 
phatically stated that it was the object of 
the board to see that both Negro and white 
schools were brought to a higher level and 
that new school buildings were to be erected 
at the earliest possible time for the Negroes 
at both Jackson and Coffeeville. He was 
given the most enthusiastic reception of any 
speaker of the evening. 

Walter Wilde Andrews, mayor of Jackson, 
spoke briefly for the mayors of the county, 
assuring the Negroes that the whites held 
nothing but friendship for them and wanted 
to see this friendship continued. 

Judge Garrett spoke next for the county 
Officials. He, too, spoke of the progress the 


two races have made together, stated that 


both races wanted to see this progress con- 
tinued, but warned that it must be con- 
tinued under the existing plan of segrega- 
tion. He stressed better schools for the 
Negroes, as other speakers had done, and 
continued friendly relations along all lines. 

County Solicitor J. E. Adams, Jr., spoke 
for the lawyers. He mentioned the fact that 
a citizens council was to be organized and 
stated that those friendly to the Negroes ex- 
pected to join to assure a friendly attitude. 
If this could not be done, he said, he would 
have none of it. 

Rev. J. B. Dixon, veteran minister of 
Thomasville, was first to speak for the 
Negroes. He and those who followed ex- 
pressed appreciation for the spirit of the 
meeting and gave assurance that their race 
wished to travel along the same lines as out- 
lined by the whites. Others speaking for the 
Negroes were Charles P. Montgomery, Iris 
Bell, George Beckham, Warren Kilpatrick, 
Donnie Foster, Warren May, Johnson Dafin, 
and Rev. Chris Frowner. 

At the conclusion of the talks Judge Gar- 
rett asked all whites present who wished 
to see friendly relations continued as present 
to please stand. Everyone stood. When the 
same proposition was put to the Negroes, 
their response likewise was unanimous. 
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Appointment of Maj. Gen. Garrison H. 
Davidson as Superintendent of USMA 
at West Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of First Congressional District of Kan- 
sas have always deemed ourselves most 
fortunate to have the illustrious Com- 
mand and General Staff College of the 
United States Army situated at Leaven- 
worth, Kans. To this famous school of 
military learning come the keenest 
minds of our own Army and its sister 
services and those of other great nations . 
allied with us in the cause of freedom. 
From the college over the years have 
graduated the great military leaders of 
the past century; MacArthur, Eisen- 
hower, Patton, Bradley, and a host of 
other distinguished field commanders. 

It is only fitting that this school be 
led by men of stature and vision. This 
requirement has, of course, been seen to 
in the past by the Army Chief of Staff 
who has unfailingly sent only the finest 
men to be commandants of the college. 
In all fairness to those who have gone 
before, I submit that the present Com- 
mandant, Maj. Gen. Garrison Holt Da- 
vidson, must be counted among the very 
best. My remarks this morning are 
taken upon the recent announcement 
that General Davidson, after excellent 
service since July 1954, is about to de- 
part from the Command and General 
Staff College to become Superintendent 
of the United States Military Academy 
at West Point. We are reluctant, in- 
deed, to see this outstanding officer leave 
our midst in Kansas, but we rejoice in 
the fact that he has been selected to 
lead the long gray line in which he 
himself once stood many years ago as a 
cadet. 

Garrison’H. Davidson was born in the 
Fordham section of New York City on 
April 24, 1904, and graduated from the 
United States Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y., with a bachelor-of-science 
degree on June 14, 1927, when he was ap- 
pointed a second lieutenant in the Corps 
of Engineers. His initial assignment was 
as assistant football coach at the Acade- 
my in September 1927. From then until 
the fall of 1930, he alternated between 
coaching at the Academy each fall and 
service as a platoon leader with the Ist 
Engineers at Fort Du nt, Del., and 
Camp Dix, N. J. After the 1930 football 
season he remained at the Academy as 
an instructor in the Department of Nat- 
ural and Experimental Philosophy, dou- 
ars as assistant football coach each 

all. 

In October 1932, when still a second 
lieutenant, he was chosen as head foot- 
ball coach at the United States Military 
Academy. He is the youngest to have 
held that position in which he remained 
until June 1938. 
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In July 1938, he was transferred to Ha- 
waii for duty. He commanded a com- 
pany of the 3rd Engineers, Schofield 
Barracks, for a year and served as as- 
sistant G—4 of thesHawaiian Division his 
second year there. In July 1940 he was 
detailed as airbase engineer, Hamil- 
ton Field, Calif. 

In January 1941 he was detailed to 
duty in Washington, D. C., with the con- 
struction division of the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers and was assigned staff 
supervision over the near billion dollar 
program of construction and expansion 
of the ports and supply depots through- 
out the United States in preparation for 
World War II. He served in this capa- 
city until September 1942 when he was 
named executive officer to the engineer 
of the Western Task Force, which in- 
vaded North Africa under General Pat- 
ton 2 months later. In November 1942 
he became General Patton’s engineer in 
the First Armored Corps in the North 
African Theater of Operations and 
served in that capacity in North Africa 
and later when the corps became the 
Seventh Army on D-Day in Sicily. 

Commenting on the performace of the 
engineer troops in Sicily, General Eis- 
enhower stated: 

Only through the engineers has the end 
of the campaign come so quickly. 


At the close of the Sicilian campaign, 
military insignia not being available lo- 
cally, General Patton pinned a pair of 
his own stars on him, when at the age 
of 39 he became one of the youngest 
general officers in the ground forces. 

During the month following General 
Patton’s departure from the Seventh 
Army and prior to General Patch’s ar- 
rival he “commanded” the Seventh 
Army, then a planning headquarters. 
In this capacity he was called on during 
this period to recommend the area of 
Southern France into which the assault 
from the south should be launched. He 
named the area between Cavalaire and 
Agay on the Cote d’Azur which was not 
changed during the months of further 
study and planning that followed and 
where the assault was made 4 or 5 
months later. He continued as army 
engineer under General Patch through- 
out the campaign in France and Ger- 
many. 

Of the performance of the engineer 
troops in the landing in southern France 
and the pursuit of the German forces 
up the Rhone Valley to the Vosges, Gen- 
eral Patch commented: 

The engineer support of the operation of 
the Seventh Army was the highlight per- 
formance of the Army. 


He pinned the Distinguished Service 
Medal on him in Saverne, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 

In July 1945, he became president of 
the first German War Crimes Commis- 
sion in which capacity he conducted the 
first mass trial of German war criminals 
at Darmstadt, Germany, preceding the 
Nurnberg trials. In August 1945, he was 
appointed engineer of the ETO force 
commanded by General Patton. 

In March 1946, back in the United 
States he was assigned to Headquarters, 
Sixth Army, as engineer. In September 
1947 Gen, Mark Clark appointed him as 
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his chief of staff. He continued in that 
capacity after General Wedemeyer took 
command. 

In August 1950, he was assigned to the 
Eighth Army in Korea, and appointed 
Assistant Division Commander of the 
24th Division. While serving in this ca- 
pacity he commanded several task forces 
notably one which eliminated the last 
North Korean: penetration of the Nak- 
tong bridgehead north of Anju on the 
Chongchon River against which the first 
Chinese intervention was stopped in the 
first week of November 1950. In Febru- 
ary 1951, he was assigned to Headquar- 
ters Eighth Army and designated to su- 
pervise the construction of several de- 
fense lines, notably the defensive line 
north of Seoul against which the Chi- 
nese operation of April 1951 piled up 
and was stopped. In May 1951 he was 
appointed Acting Chief of the Korean 
Military Advisory Group in which ca- 
pacity he served until July 10, when he 
returned to the Zone of the Interior. 


Since July 1951, he served the Weap- - 


ons System Evaluation Group in the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense. In 
July 1954, General Davidson was named 
Commandant of the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College and has won our un- 
qualified respect and admiration since 
that time. 

He was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal, with Oak Leaf Cluster, 
the Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star 
Medal, the Commendation Ribbon with 
Oak Leaf Cluster, the Presidential Unit 
Citation, the Legion of Honor—French— 
Croix de Guerre—French—Commander, 
Order of the British Empire, and the 
Korean Presidential Unit Citation. 

General Davidson wears 13 battle 
stars; 7 of World War II and 6 from the 
Korean campaign. He also wears the 
Bronze Arrowhead for assault landings 
at Fedala, French Morocco; Gela in 
Sicily; and St. Tropes in southern 
France. 

Perhaps it is only indicative of the 
quality of the man and the high esteem 
in which General Davidson is held by 
his superiors to note that at 39 he was 
the youngest brigadier general in the 
United States Army. 

We, the people of the First Congres- 
sional District of Kansas, wish General 
Davidson every happiness and success in 
his new assignment and in the fine fu- 
ture that must certainly be in store for 
him in the Army, 


Independence of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28) 1956 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the 135th anniversary of Greek 
independence from the Ottoman Em- 
pire was observed on Sunday, March 25, 
1956, and I am pleased again to pay 
homage to that land from which much 
of our own culture sprang. Also to 
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participate in the more recent efforts of 
Americans of Greek descent to help in 
effectuating the union of Cyprus with 
Greece, the motherland. 

We, as present-day American citizens, 
in this land of the free, cannot quite com- 
prehend alien tyranny as being experi- 
enced by so many peoples at the present 
time. Yet, in spite of such tyranny, 
these groups have remained true to their 
ancient traditions, cherishing the ideal of 
national independence. 

The world is today looking to England 
to see what her position will be regarding 
the early return to Cyprus of their re- 
cently exiled Archbishop Makarios, one 
of the highest church officials of the 
Orthodox faith on the island of Cyprus. 

A famous English writer, H. G. Wells, 
with whom we are all familiar, said in 
his Outline of History that “the British 
acquired the island of Cyprus to which 
they had no right whatever and which 
has never been of the slightest use to 
them.” Other English scholars and 
writers have similar views on enosis, 
which stands for the Cypriot movement 
aimed at the union of Cyprus with the 
Greek motherland. Back in 1880 Prime 
Minister Gladstone was sympathetic to 
this cause and so expressed himself, but 
the then Queen of England would not 
consent to the cession of Cyprus, and 
Gladstone announced that although he 
was very anxious for the happiness of 
the Cypriots he regretted he was bound 
by treaties which he could not break. 
More recently, the British press has made 
statements favoring the union of Cyprus 
with Greece and condemned the negative 
attitude of Prime Minister Eden and his 
colleagues, 

All this has dampened the spirit of 
elation in Cyprus which is usually felt 
on Greek Independence Day, but we con- 
tinue to hope and pray for early action 
that will result in self-determination for 
Cyprus, and for lasting peace and free- 
dom for Greece. = 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, March 25 
was celebrated as Greek Independence 
Day, and, under unanimous consent, 
permission is requested to extend in the 
Recor the following remarks in com- 
memoration of the occasion: 

GREEK INDEPENDENCE Day, Marcu 25 

Of all the Balkan peoples who had lost 
their national independence and were more 
or less amalgamated in the polyglot Otto- 
man Empire, the Greeks were one of the first 
to cast off the conqueror’s unbending and un- 
relenting tyranny and regain their political 
independence. For more than 300 years 
Greece’s glory was buried in the many his- 
toric sites of that memorable land, and for 
a while almost forgotten in the West. Only 
through books in schools and by the sketchy 
accounts of wayward sojourners did the 
West casually hear of Greece during those 
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dark days. But to the Greeks themselves 
their past greatness and glory served as a 
source of inspiration, an inspiration to re- 
awaken, rekindle and revive the idea of 
national political independence. Even 
though no major effort was made openly, 
prior to the 19th century, in the attainment 
of their national goal, Greek leaders cher- 
ished the idea and preached it from genera- 
tion to generation until all Greeks were nur- 
tured with this noblest and most infectious 
of ideals. 

In March of 1821 the dauntless Archbishop 
Germanos, of Patras, unfurled the banner 
of revolt against the Ottoman oppressors 
and led his brave band of followers from 
the Lavra monastery against the Turkish 
garrison, confidently hoping to recreate 
Greece as an independent -political entity. 
Fortunately for the Greeks and also for all 
ardent supporters of Greece’s righteous and 
humanitarian cause, people from all parts 
of the country rallied to the call. In the 
course of many years of continuous and 
bitter fighting, often against innumerable 
odds, the Greeks were finally successful in 
expelling the unwanted invaders and pro- 
claiming their independence. 

Since that memorable March 25, 1821, the 
Greeks have moved ahead with tremendous 
strides. They have also had their share of 
misfortune, sometimes perhaps more than 
their share. Particularly during the Sec- 
ond World War and for years afterward the 
Greeks suffered and sacrificed much, first 
at the hands of cruel invaders and then in 
their deadly struggle against Greek and non- 
Greek Communists. And we all should be 
proud to say that we helped in this strug- 
gle. We Americans are glad to have rendered 
financial and military assistance, and we are 
gratified at the excellent use which the 
Greeks have made of that assistance. 

The spirit of independence is perhaps a 
most characteristic trait among the Greeks. 
And the spirit of union of all Greeks under 
one political sovereignty is another. It is 
the combination of these twin ideas which is 
giving rise to much clamor on the island of 
Cyprus. The claim of Cypriot Greeks that 
the island is Greek in everything except its 
administration is neither contested nor de- 
nied. But considerations on the level of 
international diplomacy seem to be hinder- 
ing their union with the Greeks in Greece. 
That is most unfortunate for all concerned: 
for the Greeks, for the British and for us. 
In any case, we must all ardently hope and 
pray that mature and sane counsels will 
Prevail upon those who are dealing with the 
Political fate of Cypriot Greeks and that the 
day will not be distant when all Greeks can 
Celebrate their independence day as one, 
united people. 


Christian Arabs in Israel Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
Me to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following article concern- 
ing the formation of a special Israel de- 
fence force unit for Christian Arabs. 

e article appeared in the March 2, 
1956, issue of the Israel Digesix 

First CHRISTIAN ARABS JOIN ARMY 


Harra.—The first organized group of Chris- 


tian Arab youths to volunteer for the Israel 
defense forces were given a festive sendoff 


= 
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with beer, sausages, and speeches here last 
week. After a brief ceremony at the Hista- 
drut Trade Unions’ Department headquar- 
ters, the young men were marched off by an 
Arab corporal, already in the army. All of 
the young men resigned from jobs in the 
vicinity of Haifa to join the Israel colors, 

The formation of a special Israel defense 
force unit for Christian Arabs follows the 
request for its establishment recently lodged 
with President Izhak Ben-Zvi by. Christian 


community leaders. 


Druze citizens will now be conscripted for 
a regular 244-year period of army service. 
For the past 8 years, a separate Druze unit, 
made up of volunteers, has been in existence. 
The introduction of the formal conscription 
of Druze citizens was requested by the Druze 
community. 

Last week, the first formal conscription no- 
tices were mailed to Druze youths, and 
newspaper announcements informed Druze 
youngsters approaching their 18th birthday 
that they must register for army service. 


Pay Hike Asked in’ Air Force To Obtain 


Skilled Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, for 
the past 10 years the sole deterrent to 
Soviet aggression has the retaliatory 
striking power of the United States 
Strategic Air Command. 

On the 21st of this month the Air 
Force will be commemorating the 10th 
anniversary of the establishment of this 
organization. For these 10 years the 
Strategic Air Command has remained on 
constant alert. Through intensive and 
perpetual training the Strategic Air 
Command today posseses the potential 
of carrying nuclear weapons to any spot 
on the globe. 

During these past 10 years the Stra- 
tegic Air Command has come a long way. 
Its World War II equipment has for the 
most part been replaced by modern jet 
bombers and fighter bombers. Its 
mainstay, the B-36, which has so effec- 
tively deterred the Soviets though it has 
never dropped a bomb in anger, is now 
being gradually replaced by the B-52, 
a high-speed, jet-propelled, intercon- 
tinental bomber. 

Today over 197,000 men operate, 
maintain, and administer this vital 
component of our national defense. 

We as a nation have come to accept 
the existence of this force. But unfor- 
tunately, in this acceptance many have 
tended to overlook the most vital ele- 
ment of this force. 

It is the tendency to think of the 
Strategic Air Command as being com- 
posed of nothing but B—47’s, B-36’s, and 
B-52’s. The fact of the matter is, how- 
ever, that what has made the Strategic 
Air Command great in the past and will 
keep it invincible in the future is the 
people that go to make up this fine 
organization. 

It is, therefore, somewhat disturbing to 
note that as the strategic bombing capa- 
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bilities of the Soviet Union improves by 
leaps and bounds, our country’s strategic 
bombing capabilities are being limited 
because of a grave shortage of key skilled 
mechanics and operating personnel, 
This shortage, coupled with an unbeliey- 
ably high turnover in newly trained 
technicians represents an unbelievable 
dollar expense. But, more important, 
it has resulted in a serious lowering of 
the combat readiness of our Air Force’s 
long-range striking power. 

This situation, if permitted to con- 
tinue, could lead to national disaster. 

The terrible destruction that can be 
wrought by a nuclear attack on this 
country makes it absolutely imperative 
that our bombers not be caught on the 
ground. The Strategic Air Command 
must be ever ready to be on its way with 
a crushing counter blow as soon as any 
aggressor moves against us. 

Recently the Washington Post and 
Times Herald carried a series of articles 
by Mr. John G. Norris, outlining the 
Serious personnel problems that beset 
the Strategic Air Command. These arti- 
cles show without a doubt that this is 
SAC’s Achilles’ heel. These articles 
pointed out how today more and more 
SAC bombers are aborting on training 
missions because of improper mainte- 
nance caused by the loss of skilled per- 
Sonnel. They describe how many of 
SAC’s strategic bombers are temporarily 
out of operation each day because of 
mechanical difficulties. 

Mr. Speaker, the Strategic Air Com- 
mand has done much to tackle and solve 
its personnel problems. It is doing all 
it can to retain these skilled people. 
However, much more yet remains to be 
done. Many of these problems can only 
be eliminated through the help of the 
American people and this Congress, 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert in the Recorp the last 
of the series of articles written by Mr. 
Norris and which appeared on March 14 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald. I strongly urge the reading of this 
article by all of my colleagues: 

Pay HIKE ASKED IN AF To OsTAIN SKILLED 
MEN 


(By John G. Norris) 
«Last of a series) 


OMAHA, NesR.—The Strategic Air Com- 
mand is proposing a sweeping revision of 
the military pay system, as one answer to 
its critical manpower problem. 

Faced with a grave shortage of skilled men 
in its bomber maintenance crews, SAC Head- 
quarters has worked out a comprehensive 
plan to lower the unacceptably high turn- 
over rate in some key enlisted skills. 

The proposed pay change—one of many 
actions urged—would gear military wages 
to rates paid by industry for similar work, 

Early action in the matter is urged. For 
the present situation has proven very costly. 
Worse, it is lowering SAC’s combat readi- 
ness. 

Other military and civilian organizations 
face similar problems, and have to live with 
them. But SAC and perhaps a few other 
“front line” forces, occupy a unique position 
today. Russia’s growing air-atomic power 
make it more important than ever that this 
Nation’s nuclear striking arm be instantly 
ready. 

If a sudden hydrogen bomb attack should 
catch SAC on the ground, or its bombers be 
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otherwise unable to deliver a devastating 
counter-blow, the Nation would be open to 
destruction. Therefore a satisfactory answer 
to SAC’s readiness troubles becomes a na- 
tional concern. 

SAC’s action program tackles the problem 
along a wide front. Some proposals require 
congressional or top Pentagon action. 

One phase involves putting the heat on 
aircraft designers to build less complicated 
equipment, so that it can be maintained by 
less skilled men. “We can get geniuses to 
design them but can’t have an Air Force of 
geniuses to service them,” said a SAC officer, 


MAY RAISE STANDARDS 


Another proposal is to let the Air Force 
raise its recrutting standards. Pentagon 
regulations now force it to take a propor- 
tionate share of lower IQ men, who formerly 
went into the Army via the draft. SAC says 
many of the men it receives are “untrain- 
able.” 

Other recommendations are aimed at mak- 
ing life in SAC more attractive, and thus 
inducing high caliber men to reenlist and 
sign up for longer term contracts. Last 
year’s military pay raise and increase in 
reenlistment allowance helped, officers say, 
boosting the SAC reenlistment rate from 26 
to 35 percent. 

But the trouble is that the percentage 
varies widely in various specialties. Sixty 
percent of SAC cooks are signing up for an- 
other term when their enlistments expire, 
while only 10 percent of the command's 
skilled radarmen are reenlisting. 

“By civilian standards we are overpaying 
some people and underpaying others,” said 
Capt. John Murray, of Hazel Green, Wis., 
a SAC personnel officer. “Surveys show that 
the wage scale for cooks on the outside is 
$1.80 an hour or less, while an electronics 
supervisor at Boeing Aircraft gets $2.60 an 
hour. 

“But the top pay of an Air Force cook 
and an Air Force electronics supervisor, 
both master sergeants, is the same—$2.35 
an hour based on a 40-hour week. We have 
239 job specialties and only 7 pay grades.” 

HIKE FOR OFFICERS, AIRMEN 

SAC officers did not spell out their new 
pay plan in detail, but indicated it would 
adjust scales to what private industry pays 
for similar skills. 

It was clear that the plan, not yet in finAl 
form, will apply to officers as well as airmen. 
Personnel officers stressed that SAC aircraft 
commanders make only $500 to $700 a month, 
while a commercial airline pilot makes from 
$15,000 to $20,000 a year—more than SAC’s 
top generals. 

While there is no current shortage of 
pilots, trouble lies ahead. Seventy percent 
of SAC’s aircraft commanders are aged 30 to 
38, and at some point in the future, they'll 
be getting too old for their job en bloc. 

There may be difficulty in replacing them 
several years hence. For there is a great 
shortage of officers in the 25 to 30 age bracket. 
The great majority of college-trained ROTC 
graduates have been leaving the service as 
soon as they serve their obligated time. 

Another problem is expected when the air- 
lines begin replacing their present airplanes 
with jet transports 3 years hence. SAC B-47 
pilots already have been getting feelers for 
alrline jobs. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS à 


Other legislative proposals urged by SAC 
to improve career attractiveness include: 

More family and military housing. 

Medical care for dependents, Legislation 
now is pending for this. 

Expansion of commissaries and PX’s, and 
Cancellation of the present restrictions on 
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the goods they can carry and prices charged. 
Commercial retail-store organizations have 
pressured the Pentagon into such limita- 
tions. 

Amendment of the GI Educational Act, 
so that men who remain in service can go 
to school in off-duty hours at Government 
expense. A large proportion of the airmen 
who decline to reenlist say they do so to go 
to college free under the GI bill. 

One step already taken to encourage men 
to remain in service is to arrange for ac- 
credited college courses to be conducted for 
officers and airmen on or near bases. But 
they must pay for it. 

Correction of a present situation which 
is causing much bitterness among many air- 
men. Officers receive a subsistence allow- 
ance on a monthly basis, enlisted men on a 
daily basis. When individuals or units leave 
their permanent base on temporary duty at 
schools or other stations—and this is fre- 
quent in SAC—the airmen lose their allow- 
ance and the officers don’t. 

Additional allowances to ease rough spots 
faced by the men of SAC, such as extension 
of quarters allowances for airmen with de- 
pendents, per diem payments while on ma- 
neuvers, and raising rental and subsistence 
allowances in high-cost-of-living areas. 


STEPS ALREADY TAKEN 


SAC already has done a great deal to make 
life more attractive for its people. 

It has established NCO academies, to 
which sergeants are sent for leadership and 
business-management training. Graduates 
gain prestige. 

A dependents’ assistance program has been 
set up, largely a voluntary organization of 
wives of officers and noncoms, ready to step 
in and help families during illness or other 
trouble. 

Recognizing the importance the little 
woman plays in a man’s decision on reen- 
listing, SAC commanders give talks to the 
wives before the dependent’s assistance 
groups, in which they outline SAC’s impor- 
tant role, their husband's part in it, and 
stress the advantage of an Air Force career. 

Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, SAC commander in 
chief devised an attractive new type barracks 
for unmarried airmen. 

They feature rooms for two or three airmen 
instead of the normal open bay type barracks, 
and a bath between each two rooms. But 
very few have been built, 


HOBBY SHOPS CREATED 


The most interesting of SAC’s morale in- 
novations, however, are the hobby shops, 
LeMay, & sports car fan, has established an 
automobile hobby shop at each base where 
an airman can take an old jalopy, and with 
help from crack mechanics, make it run like 
a clock. 

At Finecastle Air Force Base, in the Florida 
lake section, the auto hobby shop has a rival 
a a highly popular boat-building hobby 
shop. 

There are also the SAC aera clubs. Ground 
Officers and airmen can join and learn to fly 
at minimum rates, Air Force pilots serve as 
unpaid instructors and the clubs may buy 
light planes which can be rented to members. 
Ground officers and airmen, once they win 
their private pilots licenses, can fiy home for 
vacations at $5 a flying hour instead of the 
commercial $18 rate. 

All these things help. But SAC needs as- 
sistance to solve its critical manpower prob- 
lem. It must have sympathetic and prompt 
attention to its proposals by top level Penta- 
gon officials and Congress, And public un- 
derstanding and support. 

Greater appreciation of the worth, and 
higher prestige, accorded military career men, 
can pay big dividends. 
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United Regular Democratic Organization 
of the 16th Assembly District, Kings 
County, Asks Arms for Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire - 
to direct to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following resolution of the 
United Regular Democratic Organiza- 
tion of the 16th Assembly District, 
Kings County. The resolution offered 
by Dr. Joseph Cavallaro, president of 
the New York City Board of Higher 
Education, and adopted on March 1, 
1956, expresses the organization’s con- 
cern over disturbing developments in 
the Near East and urges that our Gov- 
ernment make available to Israel the 
arms so vital and necessary to her self- 
defense against Arab and Communist 
aggression. 

The resolution was seconded by Coun- 
cilman- Edward Vogel, the executive 
member and leader of the 16th Assem- 
bly District. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas we, the members of the United 
Regular Democratic Organization of the 16th 
Assembly District, Kings County, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., viewing with alarm the Communist 
arming of Egypt and other Arab States, the 
mounting threats to the existence and in- 
dependence of Israel and to the peace and 
security of America, the attacks upon 
American institutions and insults to the 
American Flag in Arab countries and the 
failure of our Government to take necessary 
measures to meet the growing danger to 
democratic Israel and the free world; and 

Whereas we are impelled to register our 
deepest concern about the disturbing de- 
een in the Near East: Now, therefore, 

e 

Resolved, That we call upon President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and earnestly urge them 
and our Government to restore equilibrium 
and strengthen the American position in the 
Near East by making available to Israel the 
arms, vital and necessary to her self-defense 
against Arab and Communist aggression; to 
immediately negotiate security treaties with 
Israel and with any of the Arab States in the 
region that honestly desire to live in peace 
with their neighbors and to use its good of- 
fices to bring Israel and the Arab States to- 
gether in direct negotiation looking to the 
settlement of their differences and the at- 
tainment of an honorable peace in the Near 
East; and be it further 

Resolved, That we trust that the United 
States will always be guided by the highest 
moral and ethical principles, will not swerve 
from the path of justice and will continue de- 
terminedly to uphold Israel’s independence 
and the integrity of its borders, strengthen 
democracy and build prosperity in the Near 
East and thus serve the best interests of 
America and the free world; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
duly authenticated by the President and 
executive members of our organization be 
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forwarded to President Dwight D. Eisen< 
hower, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
United States Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senator Irvine M. IvEs, and 
the Brooklyn delegation of the United States 
Congress, namely, Congressmen VICTOR L, 
ANFusO, EUGENE J. KEOGH, Enna F. KELLY, 
EMANUEL CELLER, Francis E. DORN, ABRAHAM 
J. MULTER, JOHN J. Rooney and JOHN H., 
Ray. 


THE UNITED REGULAR DEMOCRATIC OR- 
GANIZATION OF THE 16TH ASSEMBLY 
District, KINGS COUNTY, 

HUBERT M. CASE, President. 

EpWARD VOGEL, Executive Member, 

Vicroria Rapp, Executive Member. 


(Unanimously adopted at meeting held at 
headquarters of the United Regular Demo- 
cratic Organization of the 16th Assembly 
District, 25 Bay 25th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the 1st day of March, 1956.) 


Mortimer, Confidential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, a very 
good friend of mine, Lee Mortimer, has 
“done it again.” He has written and 
had published, by a patriotic and legiti- 
mate publishing firm, a dynamic and true 
story of sin and evil of worldwide pro- 
portions. The title of his story is 
“Around the World Confidential.” 

Just as in Chicago Confidential, New 
York Confidential, and Washington Con- 
fidential, Mortimer’s new story is based 
on facts, which he discovered on a trip 
around the world following the prema- 
ture death of his lovely wife, Ann. 

The New York Times, a respected and 
worldwide read newspaper, noted for its 
continuous endeavor to protect the free- 
dom of the press, has refused to review 
Mortimer’s Around the World Confiden- 
tial. And, as a further exhibition of pro- 
test, has refused to accept ads for the 
book. I wonder why? 

In lieu of an answer from that famous 
newspaper at this time, I am including 
in my remarks a review of the book writ- 
ten by a sage and courageous newspaper 


man, Gomer Bath, an editorial writer for ` 


the Peoria Journal Star, of Peoria, Ill.: 
STRAWS IN THE WIND 
(By Gomer Bath) 
MORTIMER, CONFIDENTIAL 


Lee Mortimer’s new book, Around the 
World Confidential, will shock, horrify, anger, 
and delight many readers. And it will be de- 
Nounced around the world, just as United 
States Confidential was from coast to coast in 

country. 

For he has laid his facts on the line, as 
honestly and brutally as he and the late Jack 
Lait did in the other confidential books. And 
if there is one thing people cannot tolerate, 
it is having their sins exposed where they 
May be examined in detail by everybody. 

Every American city Lait and Mortimer 
gave the confidential treatment to screamed, 

‘It's a lie,” But the denials didn’t cancel the 

facts. And the fact contain the most delect- 
able scandals ever pointed out behind the 
Pretty window dressing of the contemporary 
American scene. 
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Lee Mortimer carries on in the same tradi- 
tion, now that his former coauthor is dead. 
Mortimer is a brilliant report and a writer of 
crisp, exciting copy. Some wouldn't admit it, 
but I doubt if there is an ambitious news- 
paperman in the United States who won’t 
envy him for the job he has done in Around 
the World Confidential. 

Speaking of forthcoming denunciations 
from all over the world, the most savage will 
probably emanate from England. For im- 
mediately after his prologue, Mortimer g 
to work on London Confidential. : 


Homosexualism, he finds, is so common in- 


London that efforts have been made to give 
its practices legal sanction. Homosexualism, 
he reveals, played an important part in the 
great diplomatic scandal when Maclean and 
Burgess ran to the Iron Curtain for 
protection. 

Perversion is so common, he finds, that 
“several members of parliament are on 
the police warning list, at least one promi- 
nent London columnist who is also on TV, 
scores of show people and some peers.” 

And girls. Mortimer finds things no dif- 
ferent than when Disraeli said to Queen Vic- 
toria, “Ma'am, put a roof over England and 
you have a brothel.” $ 

Mobsters? London has ’em. They thrive 
on dope peddling and the local hoods take 
instructions from Mafia chiefs in the United 
States. 

A full 100 pages of the book are devoted to 
London, Other cities around the earth do 
not get such full treatment, but in a series of 
rapid summaries you will learn that sin 
manifests itself in about the same ways in 
Copenhagen, Hamburg, Paris, Rome, Cairo, 
Istanbul, Singapore, Tokyo, and Hawaii. 

Let’s take a few seconds out here to explain 
á self-evident fact that many horrified read- 
ers of the Lait-Mortimer books never were 
able to grasp. Lait and Mortimer never 
made any pretense of reporting all aspects of 
the cities they visited. Yet people are al- 
ways wailing, “They paid no attention to our 
good points.” Don’t expect the beauties or 
virtues of any cities around the world to be 
detailed—or even mentioned—in Around the 
World Confidential. It isn’t a travel guide. 
It is a report on wickedness. 

If you are a fuss-budget, leave this book 
alone and comfort yourself with the inani- 


ties of John Gunther. 


But if you have a strong stomach and a 
normal amount of human curiosity, open 
Mortimer’s book at any page and I dare you 
to stop reading. 

A British writer, several centuries ago, 
sagely observed, “He knows not what is good 
who knows not what is evil.” 

This should soothe any conscience that 
tends to feel pain as the reader enjoys the 
clinical inspection of much of the world’s 
cussedness. 


Arab Refugees and the Refugee Relief 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
well acquainted with the plight of the 
Arab refugees who left Palestine 7 years 
ago. ‘Today they are still encamped on 
the same squalid sites that were made 
available to them as temporary quarters. 
The Arab leaders have continuously ob- 
structed any plans to find permanent 
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quarters for these refugees. It is plain 
that they have no intention of-relieving 
the situation of these homeless persons, 
for the simple reason that the elimina- 
tion of this issue would remove most of 
the emotionalism from the Arabs’ cam- 
paign against Israel. As evidence of 
this fact, I wish to call attention to fig-- 
ures recently released by the-Office of the 
Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953. 

As of February 10, 1956, only 1,889 
Arab refugees applied for visas to come 
to the United States under the refugee 
relief program. These applications were 
filed on the part of refugees in just two 
Arab countries—1,021 applications being 
from Jordan and 868 from Lebanon. 
There have been no applications from 
any of the other Arab countries. More- 
over, certain of the Arab countries re- 
main outside the operative scope of the 
refugee relief program because they 
have been unwilling to sign readmission 
certificate agreements as required under 
the provisions of the Refugee Relief Act. 
Those countries are Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Bahrein, Oman, and Yemen, 


Certainly if the Arab leaders were sin- 
cere in their protestations of sympathy 
for their refugee brothers, many more 
thousands of applications would have 
been filed on behalf of Arab refugees. 
In my opinion, the figures show convinc- 
ingly that the Arab leaders have no in- 
terest in the resettlement of these ref- 
ugees but, rather, intend to exploit the 
situation as an excuse for their incur- 
sions into Israel. 


American Business and American Citizens 
Also Have Responsibility for Inter- 
national Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noticed a growing understanding that 
the control which we the United States 
can exercise over the relations between , 
and amongst nations of the world has its 
limits. We can urge, suggest and set 
an example, but we cannot dictate what 
attitude one sovtreign nation shall take 
toward others. 

When crises arise, as in the Middle 
East today, the United States cannot im- 
nose immediate solutions, but only use 
its restraint, wisdom and influence 
foward their peaceful resolution. 

I have also noticed a growing realiza- 
tion that the job of maintaining good in- 
ternational relations is not solely the re- 
sponsibility of the President and the 
State Department. Both American 
business and individual American citi- 
zens have a responsibility in this regard 
that must be accepted. 

The following editorial by Lawrence 
A. Collins, Sr., recently appeared in the 
Long Beach Independent newspaper. It 
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points out an instance in which an 

American business apparently has failed 

to assume its responsibility in this re- 

gard, or has not, perhaps, understood it: 
GUYS AND DOLLS 


We saw a picture of four beautiful, spark- 
ling young show girls getting ready to leave 
on a world cruise to promote the motion 
picture Guys and Dolls. It means this pic- 
ture is to have all the glamour of Hollywood 
taken to all countries of the world. The 
picture is supposed to be a part of the Amer- 
ican way of life as lived in New York City. 
Actually it is a story glorifying gangsters, 
bootleggers, race track touts and the com- 
plete sordidness of that level of society. 

As a beautiful colored picture it is splendid. 
But when it is taken to foreign countries 
with all. the glamour that accompanies a 
Hollywood opening night it becomes 
major American attraction. The people who 
see it will not view it as a fairytale as most 
Americans do. They will view it as a way 
of life here just as they do most of our mo- 
tion pictures. There is enough propaganda 
in the picture from that standpoint to fur- 
nish the Russians all they need to prove our 
decadence. 

One of the big scenes in the picture is a 
big crap game.in the sewer below the streets 
of Manhattan. The characters are all racke- 
teers—but such likable fellows. The hero 
is a big-time racketeer who, on a bet, entices 
a mission girl to go to Habana with him. 
The racketeers finally fill up the mission 
for a big meeting—on a bet. The mission is 
used by them one night for one of their 
big crap games. , 

It is bad enough for us in this country 
to glorify such creatures to the young peo- 
ple who get such a kick out of the show. 
To take it to foreign lands as a great and 
respectable production will hardly raise us 
in the estimation of the people—of those 
lands. It is quite different from the touring 
of Europe and Moscow by the Porgy and 
Bess company with its beautiful music and 
scenery. How much more appropriate it 
would be to make the same effort to show 
A Man Called Peter as one of our great mo- 
tion picture productions. Some of our finest 
entertainers have made us respected in those 
foreign lands. 

The story of Guys and Dolls was written by 
Damon Runyon who spent much of his time 
in the company of racketeers in New York 
City. It was shown after his death that 
he had an obsession in his love of the char- 
acters. When he wrote Guys and Dolls he 
showed his obsession as was shown by the 
testimony of his son after Runyon’s death. 
In his story he disregarded the sordid 
crookedness of the racketeers and substi- 
tuted kindly characteristics he may have 
seen in them. But anyone who has asso- 
ciated with gamblers and others who live off 
the suckers knows them .to be a ruthless, 
un-American class deserving no considera- 
tion. It will not do this country any good 
to have the picture glamorized as an ac- 
ceptable way of life in this countrys 


A letter also has come to my desk re- 
cently in which the writer, Mr. Ed Wolff, 
of Long Beach, Calif., points out ways 
in which individual American citizens 
could be prepared more adequately to 
do their share of our international rela- 
tions job: 

Lone BEACH, CALIF., March 24, 1956. 

DEAR Mr. Hosmer: All right, since you ask 
for it, here is my opinion regarding the money 
we're sending, as cash or equipment, to for- 
eign countries. I believe it to be largely 
wasted, and futile, as now administered. 

My background on such matters is that 
I'm a retired head of a New York advertising 
agency, in which semiprofession the princi- 
pal requirement for success is a clear knowl- 
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does not make them inferior. 


edge of how people react to a given stimulus, 
I succeeded. I’m retired. 

1. You can’t buy friendship; you have to 
win it. How much friendship would you 
gain from an impoverished family near your 
home if you merely sent over some of your 
surplus food and mechanical items that you 
could spare? Especially if you yourself did 


not appear in the picture, and sent these- 


goods for distribution by some ward heeler 
in the area? ‘You wouldn’t win friendship 
or loyalty—merely envy that you had so 
much while the recipients had so little. 
-And envy breeds dislike. As with families, 
so with nations. 

2. People don’t want charity. They some- 
times accept it, but they don’t like it. The 
manner in which donations are given governs 
the response from the donee. If the donor 
manifests, and states clearly, that he likes 
and admires the recipient, and is only help- 
ing out as an act of friendship, that takes 
most of the sting out of charity, whether on 
a personal or a national scale. To win the 
maximum appreciation and friendship (per- 
sonal or national) is to learn first what the 
prospective recipient wants—not what we 
believe he wants. Then give him what he 
wants most, handed him by the donor or an 
official representative of the donor, with un- 


mistakable expression, verbally (or printed in - 


newspapers, via radio and TV in the case of 
nations) that such gifts are a gesture of ap- 
preciation by the donor of the high aims and 
admirable character of the donee. To let the 
top officials of a nation spread around what 
we send is to strengthen the hold of those 
officials on the people, while in no way arous- 
ing friendship for ourselves. Ask any trav- 
eler recently returned from Italy, Germany, 
France, and other countries that we have 
helped. Ask how Americans are welcomed by 
the people of those countries. “Marked dis- 
courtesy” is the answer you may expect. I’ve 
interviewed such travelers. I know. 

3. Every separate package of food, every 
item of equipment, etc., should be plainly 
labeled something like this: “Sent as an ex- 
pression of admiration and friendship by the 
people of the United States of America, to the 
people of (whatever country gets the items) .” 
These should be distributed by Americans on 
the ground, at least as superintendents of the 
distribution. Every consul, every United 
States official in each such country should 
hand out press releases backing up such 
statements of friendship and admiration, 
should as much as possible take all steps 
necessary to make the natives feel that we 
Americans do like and admire them, as 
proved by the actions of our representatives 
in that country. Don’t bother too much 


about the officials; they’ll bow to public sen-- 


timent if it’s strong enough. 


4. Travel agencies and transportation com- 
panies should be requested by high official- 
dom in Washington to hand to each pros- 
pective traveler abroad a short pamphlet, 
telling such Americans what not to do, as 
well as what to do, in foreign lands, in order 
to arouse liking for Americans there. E. g. 
one American salesman had been given an 
order for $50,000 worth of American goods by 
an Arab sheik. He glanced over the order, 
said, “What! No pork and beans?” The Arab 
took back the order and tore it up. Pork? 
To an Arab? Speaking of United States 
money as “real money,” and of this country 
as “God's country,” a habit with many Amer- 
icans, does not arouse kind feelings abroad. 
Snapshotting religious or traditional observ- 
ances of a religious nature doesn’t endear 
Americans to foreigners. Nor do jeering re- 
marks regarding local customs. If we want 
respect given to us we must give it to others. 
And, with our current prosperity, many of 
us travel abroad because we can afford it and 
not because we have the social, educational, 
and cultural background necessary to win 
the respect of foreigners. Just because for- 
eigners are different from us in some ways 
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Who enjoys 
being sneered at? 

In brief, our money and goods sent abroad 
to aid the people there should be sent under 
some such conditions as these: 

1. Learn conclusively what those people 
want; 

2. Learn conclusively how they want it 
given them; 

3. Identify each separate item as coming 
from the United States of America and as @ 
token of admiring friendship; 

4. Cause our Officials abroad to cultivate 
the people and not merely foreign officials; 

5. Influence Americans traveling abroad, as 
much as possible, to conduct themselves in 
such manner as to arouse admiration and 
respect, rather than envy and dislike. 

If this seems to be rather a large under- 
taking, let it be remembered that billions of 
dollars per year in giveaways are a large un- 
dertaking, too. And that the results of such 
giveaways are dependent, primarily, not on - 
the giveaways themselves but in the manner 
of their giving. The meager results of the 
past (and they are meager indeed, if we'll 
face the true facts) have been due mostly, 
in my opinion, to disregard of the principles 
herein indicated. 

Respectfully, 
Ep WOLFF. 


The first three points made by Mr. 
Wolff concerning the manner in which 
United States largess is given and re- 
ceived should be carefully analyzed by 
those administering our overseas pro-- 
grams. If Congress is to be expected to 
support these programs, top value for 
every taxpayer’s dollar devoted to them 
should be obtained. 


Proclamation of Governor of Michigan on 
38th Anniversary of Lithuanian Inde- 


pendence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
insert into the Recor today a procla- 
mation of the Honorable G. Mennen 
Williams, Governor of the State of 
Michigan, on the 38th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence. ‘The purpose 
of the proclamation, and of my speech 
today, is to help keep alive the fire of 
freedom within the hearts of the Lith- 
uanian people, and to continue to keep 
before the world the plight of the Lith- 
uanian and other peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain, including the people of 
Poland, the country from which my own 
forebears spring. 

The proclamation follows: 
PROCLAMATION—REPUBLIC. OF LITHUANIA DAY 

Americans of Lithuanian descent, and in- 
deed all liberty-loving Americans, will cele- 
brate February 16, 1956, as the 38th anni- 
versary of Lithuanian independence, Even 
though the great nation of Lithuania has . 
been engulfed with the forces of Russian im- 
perialistic communism, Americans still re- 
member it as a brave and freedom-loving 
nation. Certainly Lithuanian Independence: 
Day will be an inspiration to all Americans 
of Lithuanian descent. They will remember 
what occurred on this day and what can 
occur again in the future. ~ 
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Therefore, I, G. Mennen Williams, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Michigan, do hereby 
proclaim February 16, 1956, as Republic of 
Lithuania Day in Michigan, ahd urge all our 
People, regardless of their lineage, to pay 
tribute to the citizens of Lithuania and to 
offer a solemn prayer that their day of libera- 
tion will soon take place, 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Michigan, this 26th day of 
January, in the year of our Lord 1956 and 
of the Commonwealth, the 120th. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS. 


T join in the sentiments of the people 
of the State of Michigan as expressed 
by the great Governor of`our State, the 
Honorable G. Mennen Wiliams, and 
pray that in this holy week, during which 
we celebrate the sufferings of our Lord 
and Savior, it will be a symbol to enslaved 
peoples everywhere and that their trials 
will end with the triumph of freedom and 
religion everywhere over the forces of 
godless communism in the same manner 
that our dear Lord emerged victorious 
Over sin, suffering, and weakness of the 
flesh on that joyous first Easter Sunday 
almost 2,000 years ago. 


Resolution Adopted by Kings Highway 
Democratic Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
Previously directed to the attention of 
Our colleagues the action taken by the 
Flatbush Democratic Club of the 21st 
assembly district and the United Regular 
Democratic Organization of the 16th as- 
Sembly district, Kings County, in peti- 
tioning our Government to make avail- 
able to Israel arms necessary for its 
security and very existence. 

In same connection I am pleased 
to commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following resolution adopted 
by the Kings Highway Democratic Club. 
The resolution was offered by Hon. 
Joseph B. Whitty, its executive member, 
and was adopted on March 8, 1956: 

Whereas we, the members of the. Kings 
Highway Democratic Club of the Second 

mbly District, 1634 East 15th Street, 
Brooklyn (Kings County), N. Y., knowing of 
the deliberate actions by which the Arab 
States are endangering the peace and secu- 
rity of the Middle East and threatening the 
re and tranquillity of the entire world; 
nd 
- Whereas we are cognizant that behind the 
Arab maneuver lies the treacherous scheme 
Of communism which is using the Arabs as a 
means to destroy in Israel the brightest sym- 
bol of a true democracy in the Middle East 
and aware that such action will weaken 
the Position, the prestige, and the strength 
of the United States through whose generous 

Orts and support the state of Israel was 
reborn and security established in that part 
Of the world: and 

ereas we believe that it is the duty 
of the United States to maintain its posi- 
tion of readiness to preserve peace in the 
World and to defend other free countries 
from aggression: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That we call upon President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and earnestly urge them 
and our Government to approve the request 
of the state of Israel for the privilege to 
purchase the arms which are necessary for 
her defense against Arab and Communist 
aggression; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Government immedi- 
ately negotiate a security treaty with each 
of the countries in the Middle East which 
is willing to join in the promotion and 
preservation. of peace. 


The Facilities of the United Nations 
Should Be Used in Program of Eco- 
nomic Aid for Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries ; 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 
Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 


- some time ago I wrote to the Secretary 


of State suggesting that he give earnest 
consideration to channeling an increased 
percentage of funds for economic aid to 
other countries through the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include my 
letter to Mr. Dulles: is 
FEBRUARY 21, 1956. 
The Honorable JOHN Foster DULLES, 
The Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I am writing you 
today on a matter to which I have given 
much thought during the past weeks. As a 
member of the United States delegation to 
the Tenth General Assembly, concerned par- 


ticularly with the work of Committee II, I` 


me convinced that the United States 
ie soon find an effective way to help 
meet the aspirations of the less developed 
countries with respect to economic develop- 
ment. In meeting after meeting it was im- 
pressed upon me, and I am sure, upon the 
other members of the delegation, that to 
most of the nations in the United Nations 
an increase in the standard of living of their 
people and an improvement in their eco- 
nomic prospects are matters of importance 
far transcending most of the political issues 
with which their representatives deal in the 
United Nations. 


I heartily subscribe to the declaration of: 


nited States delegation which was for- 
waned to you, and I was gratified and proud 
that you saw fit to bring it to the attention 
of the President and to read it, with his 
permission, in a recent press conference. I 
believe in that declaration. I believe that 
we are engaged in a profound and far-reach- 
ing struggle with the Soviet Union for the 
loyalty and confidence of the less developed 
countries of the world, and I am convinced 
that our response to the appeal of these 
countries for economic aid will be a para- 
mount factor in mpbehergioye some vital de- 

hich they must make. 

ee Soviet Union, on its side, has put on 
a smiling mask of assumed generosity. I 
believe that many of the countries to which 
the Soviet blandishments are directed are 
aware of the evil designs back of these ac- 
tions. But I am afraid that, in the absence 
of some effective measures on our part to 
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give them the kind of help they desire, some 
may turn to the Soviets, either in despera- 
tion, or because they delude themselves into 
thinking they can accept Soviet aid while 
resisting Soviet penetration. 

We are all fully aware of the generosity 
and magnitude of our aid activities in past 
years. As a Member of Congress, I have par- 
ticipated in the framing and passage of 
many such measures. But in my work in 
the General Assembly I was struck by the 
extent to which many of the underdeveloped 
countries about which we are most con- 
cerned would prefer to be helped through 
the United Nations rather than to receive 
bilateral assistance which they may view as 
having “strings attached.” This feelting is 
so strong in many cases as to amount almost 
to an obsession. Whether we agree with it 
or not, we must recognize that it exists. 

I have no particular brief for the SUNFED 
proposal as it now exists. I recognize the 
disadvantages and the dangers of Placing 
substantial sums of our tax money into a 
fund which might be administered irrespon- 
sibly by numerical majorities without due 
regard to sound economic Plans. But, Mr. 
Secretary, I greatly fear that unless we in 
the United States can produce a better 
plan which wè are willing to support and 
which will have enough of a United Nations 
impress to satisfy the underdeveloped coun-. 
tries, we may find ourselves in the highly 
uncomfortable position of standing before 
an accomplished fact and being forced to 
join an organization which we dislike or else 
allow it to crash down in failure, shattering 
with it the hopes of millions of poor people 
in the world. 

The United States now proposes to de- 
vote $1.9 billion to economic assistance in 
the coming fiscal year. Would it not be 
worthwhile to consider whether we should 
seek some means of using a relatively small 
percentage of that amount through the 
United Nations? I have no doubt that the 
financial experts in the Department of State 
and in the other agencies of the United 
States Government could, if so directed, 
draw up a sound and workable plan for an 
international aid fund to be related to the: 
United Nations and to which the United 
States could contribute. If this can be done, 
I am sure that our sponsorship of such an 
idea in the United Nations would meet an 
immediately favorable reaction in the United 
Nations and would win for us a spontaneous 
expression of appreciation comparable, per- 
haps, to that which greeted the atoms for 
peace proposal in 1953. Moreover, I believe 
that this would bring us far greater returns 
proportionately in good will and cooperation 
than the dollars we put into bilateral as- 
sistance. 

Mr. Secretary, I hope that you will give 
this matter your urgent consideration.. I 
fear that time may be running short for 
us in this connection. With high personal 
regards, a5 


Sincerely, 
Brooks Hays, 
An Analysis of the So-Called School Seg- 


gregation Case by the Supreme Court 
of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, much 
has. been said and written about the 
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unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Brown 
case on May 17, 1954. 

Unfortunately all too much of what 
has been said or written has been of no 
value to those who are sincerely and 
deeply interested in the problems with 
which the Court was confronted. 

One of the very few valuable contri- 
butions here on this floor and elsewhere 
in Congress was a special order of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
Inc], the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. That 
was on March 15, beginning at page 4223. 
It merits the widest possible distribu- 
tion and serious study. I believe that 
each of us, having any real concern 
as to the solution of the problems in- 
volved in the field of civil rights, would 
benefit from a careful reading of that 
special order. 

This week two articles have been pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
which made a further valuable contribu- 
tion in this field. 

They are entitled “Understanding the 
School Decision.” 

The author is Paul A. Freund, Charles 
Stebbins Fairchild professor of law of the 
Harvard Law School. 

In an explanatory note the Monitor 
states: 

Because of the legal and constitutional 
questions lately raised over the school de- 
segregation decision, particularly the South- 
ern manifesto, this newspaper asked a 
distinguished authority on constitutional 
law to explain the background of the Su- 
preme Court's action. 


The first of the articles, published on 
March 26, follows: 


Unanimous decisions of the Supreme Court 
are uncommon enough in ordinary cases, and 
especially rare in extraordinary ones. When, 
therefore, the unanimous decision in the 
school segregation cases provokes attacks on 
the Court for “judicial usurpation” and 
“naked judicial power,” the lines of commu- 
nication between the Court and the people 
have been badly tangled. The phrases just 
quoted are taken from the Declaration of 
Constitutional Principles issued by 19 Sena- 
tors and 81 -Representatives in the United 
States Congress. 

This declaration (popularly known as the 
Southern manifesto) is only the latest 
and most dramatic item of evidence that we 
may be facing not only a crisis in race rela- 
tions but—what could in the long run be 
even more shattering—a crisis in the role of 
the Supreme Court as the authoritative voice 
of our highest law. The latter threat, no 
less than the former, calls for the fullest 
possible measure of understanding. 

One thing can surely be said of the segre- 
gation cases: They were not hastily or 
thoughtlessly decided. Every contention 
now advanced against the decision was pre- 
sented to the Court in briefs, running to 
hund¥eds of pages, and in oral argument. 
The Court was exceptionally deliberate in 
its treatment of this litigation. The cases 
were originally set for argument in October 
1952. Argument was postponed by the 
Court until December. In June 1953, the 
Court ordered the cases reargued at the 
following term, specifying certain questions, 
including historical inquiries, to be can- 
vassed by counsel. 

In December 1953 the reargument took 
place. The Court was assisted not only by the 
unusually thorough briefs of the complain- 
ants and the defendant States but by a full- 
scale brief submitted by Attorney General 
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Brownell, in support of the complainants’ 
position. On May 17, 1954, the decision was 
finally handed down; but even then the 
Court avoided precipitate action. Still an- 
other argument was ordered on the question 
of the form of relief. 

The attorneys general of all States requir- 
ing or permitting racial discrimination in 
public education were invited to present 
their views, and the representatives of six 
States—Florida, North Carolina, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Maryland, and Texas—were in 
fact heard, in addition to the States directly 
involved in the cases—Kansas, South Caro- 
ling, Virginia, Delaware, and the District of 
Columbia. 

The judgment of the Court was announced 
on May 31, 1955, more than 3 years after 
the cases had been docketed there, and after 
every forewarning that a momentous decis- 
ion might be forthcoming, but still with 
forbearance in the order for enforcement. 
The NAACP had asked for decrees effective 
not later than the opening of the next school 
year. The Attorney General's brief had sug- 
gested decrees requiring plans to be sub- 
mitted by the States within 90 days, “for 
ending, as soon as possible, racial segrega- 
tion of pupils in public schools.” 

The Court took the more moderate course 
of directing the lower courts to enter “such 
orders and decrees. consistent with this 
opinion as are necessary and proper to admit 
to public schools on a racially nondiscrim- 
inatory basis with all deliberate speed the 
parties to these cases.” The phrase “de- 
liberate speed” is a term of legal art deriving 
from- 18th century chancery practice, and 
not, as certain litterateurs surmised, from 
the haunting refrain in Francis Thompson’s 
religious poem The Hound of Heaven: 
“Deliberate speed, majestic instancy."” 

The literary reference does, however, serve 
by contrast to underscore the judicious re- 
straint shown by the Court. Majestic in- 
stancy would have been too heroic a de- 
mand for mortal men faced with genuine 
problems of school districting, allotment of 
facilities, transfer of teachers, grading of 
pupils, and similar administrative burdens. 
Nevertheless the opinion made it plain that 
delay for reasons of community nonaccept- 
ance would not be legitimate. “But it should 
go without saying,” the opinion of Chief 
Justice Warren declared, “that the vitality 
of these constitutional principles cannot be 
allowed to yield simply because of disagree- 
ment with them.” 

Those who disagree with the decision on 
constitutional grounds argue that it is not 
justified by either the language or the his- 
tory of the 14th amendment. The Congress- 
men’s, declaration, for example, states: 
“The original Constitution does not men- 
tion education. Neither does the 14th 
amendment nor any othe? amendment.” 

This, of course, is true. The 14th amend- 
ment provides that “No State shall make or 
enforce any law>which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law; nor deny to any per- 
son the equal protection of the laws.” 

But the argument- from the silence of 
the Constitution about education proves 
much too muck. 
the Constitution that it speaks in general- 
ities like “equal protection of the laws,” 
and it is the very essence of the judicial 
process that it must apply the generalities 
to the concrete facts of experiehce. No- 
where does the Constitution mention agri- 
culture; are there then literalists who 
would conclude that Congress is out of 
bounds in debating Federal price supports 
for agricultural commodities? 

Note, too, that the argument from the 
silence of the Constitution would rule out 
any Federal standard whatever for public 
education, the separate-but-equal stand- 
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ard no less than desegregation. In this 
respect the declaration is not free from 
ambiguity, for it quotes with apparent ap- 
proval the separate-but-equal doctrine as 
an “established legal principle almost a 
century old.” It is not clear, that is, whether 
the usurpation by the court is thought to 
begin when any facilities at all are required 
for the public education of Negroes, or equal 
facilities in separate schools, or admission 
without regard to race. 

The argument from the historical back- 
ground, rather than the text, of the 14th 
amendment, is subtler, and it leads to some 
basic questions about the nature of consti- 
tutional interpretation. To quote once more 
the declaration of the Members of Con- 
gress: “The debates preceding the submis- 
sion of the 14th amendment clearly show 
that there was no intent that it should 
affect the systems of education maintained 
by the States.” 

Here there is a further ambiguity. If 
the meaning is that there was no specific, 
calculated purpose to deal with education, 
the statement is undoubtedly true. If the 
meaning is that there was a specific, cal- 
culated purpose to exclude education, the 
debates are plainer to the signers of the 
Declaration than they wege to the Court 
or to the Attorney General. The word used 
by Chief Justice Warren to describe the 
debates is inconclusive. This is hardly sur- 
prising, in view of the relatively minor role 
of public education at the time, and the 
correspondingly fragmentary attention it re- 
ceived in the spacious discussions in Con-~ 
gress over privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens and equal protection of the laws. 

Most schooling in the South was private 
in 1868; for Negroes it was virtually non- 
existent there; and throughout the country 
the public-school system and compulsory 
education as we know it were in a rudimen- 
tary stage. The Congress which approved 
the 14th amendment did not foresee the 
development,in education which has taken 
place and did not foreclose the. participa- 
tion by Negroes in that development on 4 
plane of equality, for equal protection of the 
laws was adopted as a standard without ex- 
ceptions or exemptions. > 

Even if the legislative history had shown 
more evidence than it did of an intention 
not to cover public education, the interpre- 
tation of the 14th amendment would not 
necessarily be circumscribed by that senti- 
ment. ‘The Founding Fathers in the con- 
vention of 1787 voted down a proposal to 
authorize Congress to grant charters of in- 
corporation. This negative vote did not later 
prevent such charters from being granted 
and upheld, under general language which 
the framers approved. 

Very often, and very properly, the real in- 
tention of constitutional assemblies is t0 
establish principles and to leave the hard 
questions of their application to be worked 
out in the unknown future. ‘Thereby trouble 
is not borrowed for the present, and the un- 
folding life of the future is not strait- 
jacketed. 

The process is misunderstood if it is 
thought to be peculiar to the 14th amend- 
ment. The sixth amendment, for example, 
provides that “the accused shall enjoy the 
right_* * * to have the assistance of coun- 
sel for his defense.” When this was formu- 
lated in 1789, the right of an accused person 
even to employ counsel to assist at his trial 
was denied in England for many types of 
crimes; not until 1836 was that right fully 
granted in England. 

With us, however, the tee has come 
to mean more than the right to have the as- 
sistance of counsel who is employed. It has 
come to mean, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, the right of an indigent defendant to 
have counsel appointed for him by the trial 
court. This is simply an illustration of Chief 
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Justice Hughes’ pronouncement in the fa- 
mous mortgage moratorium case in 1934: 

It is no answer to say that this public 
need was not apprehended a century ago, or 
to insist that what the provision of the Con- 
stitution meant to the vision of that day it 
must mean to the vision of our time. If by 
the statement that what the Constitution 
ment at the time of its adoption it means 
today, it is intended to say that the great 
clauses of the Constitution must be confined 
to the interpretation which the framers, with 
the conditions and outlook of their time, 
would have placed upon them, the statement 
carries its own refutation. 


An Analysis of the So-Called School Seg- 
regation Case by the Supreme Court 
of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr, HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
referred previously today, in an exten- 
Sion, to the first of two articles published 
by the Christian Science Monitor en- 
titled “Understanding the School Deci- 
Sion,” by Prof. Charles Stebbins Fair- 
Child, of the Harvard Law School. À 

It is a privilege tó include in this ex- 
tension the second of these articles which 
was published in the March 27 edition of 
the Monitor, as follows: 

Is there, then, no criterion of meaning for 
the general guaranties of the Constitution? 
Must the Justices do what they are accused 
Of doing in the Congressmen's declaration, 
Substituting personal, political, and social 
ideas for the established law of the land? 

The answer is that as the function of a 
Justice is necessarily something more than 
to be a grammarian, it is decidedly less than 
to be a zealot. The Court interprets to us our 
Own ideals implanted in the constitutional 
document, as they have flowered in our na- 
tional life. Justice Holmes put a complex 
idea concisely,-in speaking of the provisions 
of the Constitution: “Their significance is 
not formal; it is to be gathered not simply 
by taking the words and a dictionary, but by 
Considering their origin and the line of their 
8rowth.” 

“The line of their growth” is a key to the 
Understanding of the segregation cases. 

atever the purposes the 14th amendment 

y serve—and it has come to serve a good 
Many collateral ones, such as the rule of “1 
thing, 1 tax” in State taxation—its basic 
aim concerned equality of rights for Ne- 

.- The development of that concept is a 
Story of successive applications of the prin- 
ciple to a widening variety of practices. 

Tn 1880 the right to be included on juries 
Was establishéd. In 1917 racial restrictions 
n zoning laws were held invalid, despite the 

ent of the municipality that property 
Values and public order required the dis- 
crimination. 

In 1927 the all-white primary election was 
Poser invalid, despite the argument of the 

tate that primaries are a private political 

air, In a passage resembling some current 
Protests, the brief of the State of Texas de- 
ed, “It must be remembered that nomi- 
ores primaries were unknown at the time 
U the adoption of the Constitution of the 
paad States and of the constitution of 

Xas in 1876. The question of parties and 
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their regulation is a political one rather than 
legal.” 

Although the 15th amendment deals with 
the right of suffrage, Justice Holmes said, for 
the Court, “We find it unnecessary to con- 
sider the 15th amendment, because it seems 
to us hard to imagine a more direct an 
obvious infringement on the 14th.” . 

Then in 1938 a Negro applicant was ordered 
admitted to the law school of the University 
of Missouri, despite the State’s offer to pay 
his tuition at a nondiscriminating law school 
in a neighboring State. Since Missouri had 
no separate (and equal) law school for 
Negroes, the color line had to be broken in 
the State university. Mr. Justice McRey- 
nolds, who dissented from the opinion de- 
livered by Chief Justice Hughes, saw clearly 
enough the line of growth in education, and 
he did not like it. He said: 

“For a long time Missouri has acted upon 
the view that the best interest of her people 
demands separation of whites and Negroes in 
schools. Under the opinion just announced, 
I presume she may abandon her law school 
and thereby disadvantage her white citizens 
without impairing petitioner’s opportunities 
for legal instruction; or she may break down 
the settled practice concerning separate 
schools and thereby, as indicated by experi- 
ence, damnify both races.” 

All of these cases had their sequels, in 
which the Court turned back attempts to 
circumvent the decisions or to blunt their 
effect by differentiating them from cases 
coming before the courts. Much of the 
progress was made before World War II. 
Since then, in Korea and in military posts 
around the globe, as well as at home, we have 
extended the principle of desegregation. 
The question before the Court in the school 
cases was whether the vital growth had come 
to an end in the educational sphere with the 
separate-but-equai doctrine or whether it 
carried through to desegregation. 

The Court could have answered in any of 
three ways. It could have answered as it 
did, finding that the principle of equality 
was not exhausted by separate but equal 
facilities; that as a Nation we had moved 
beyond that stage in profession and to a 
substantial degree in practice; and that the 
real and painful difficulties of adjustment 
in certain areas would be given proper re- 
spect by allowing time for administrative 
change-overs. 

The second possible choice for the Court 
would have been to leave the matter to 
Congress under the power to enforce the 
provisions of the 14th amendment. That 
course would have been the easiest for the 
Court to take, but it would not have been 
the most straightforward. 

The advances already made in applying 
the principle of equality had been achieved 
through resort to the Court, not to Con- 
gress: zoning, primaries, university educa- 
tion. Congress was not in the habit of tak- 
ing responsibility in this field, or indeed 
in any of the other ramifications of the 
14th amendment as limits on the powers 
of the States. To have dropped the issue 
in the lap of Congress would have been 
extraordinary. Congress, on its part, could 
have been expected to regard the issue as 
a judicial one and to play an Alphonse- 
Gaston game. 

The third possibility was to decide that 
education is not included in the guarantee 
of equal protection of the laws, or that the 
guarantee is satisfied by separate public 
schooling. This would have been a pro- 
nouncement that as a people we do not rec- 
ognize fellowship in the educational process 
to be a minimum standard for governments 
to observe in our common life, that the vital 
growth of the principle of equality has not 
carried to this point. 

Would we have been satisfied with this 
reflection of our own better nature as a peo- 
ple? For it is Just that better nature which 
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we mean the Court to hold up to us in inter-~ 
preting the Bill of Rights. A k gietan 
Alexander Meiklejohn, once described the 
Court’s function in this way: 

“That Court is commisisoned to interpret 
to us our own purposes, our own mean- 
ings. * + * And its teaching has preculiar 
importance because it interprets principles of 
fact and of value, not merely in the abstract, 
but also in their bearing upon the concrete, 
immediate problems which are, at any given 
moment, puzzling and dividing us.” 

If the Court was wrong in the school cases 
it is because the Court misjudged our 
present-day ideal of equality in law. To 
Judge the decision, therefore, is to judge our- 
selves, all of us, for the Constitution sets a 
common, not a sectional, standard for the 
country. That is why it is supremely im- 
portant that we understand the meaning 
of the decision and the role of the Court in 
reaching it. That is why it is important, too 
rae ae jee believe the Court judged 
rigntly, as well as the critics, 
voices be heard. Sees Ea 


An Opportunity Now for the House To 
Act on Civil Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked frequently why it is that Con- 
gress apparently does nothing in meeting 
and discharging its responsibilities in the 
field of civil-rights legislation. I assume 
many of my colleagues have been asked 
the same question. 

It must be admitted that the record of 
Congress over the years in this field has 
been anything but a distinguished one. 

No one, except an extreme partisan, 
would question the proven fact that the 
executive departments have made sub- 
stantial and significant contributions in 
implementing an excellent civil rights 
program. 

Few, whose opinions are respected, 
would challenge the progress made in the 
judicial department and particularly by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
and of the other Federal courts in defin- 
ing and upholding the civil rights of 
American citizens. j 

But Congress, which has now and has 
had many vital phases of legislation in 
this field confronting it, seems to all too 
many of those to whom it is responsible 
to have been indifferent, inept, or lack- 
ing in courage, 

It is of little use to point out that con- 
gressional procedures are usually, and in 
many cases wisely, slow. 

It is-of as little use to call attention 
to the number of bills which have been 
filed in this field over the years by Mem- 
bers of Congress of to the number of 
hearings and even reports by congres- 
sional committees. 

It is of no value at all to try to explain 
why it is that any real results have been 
delayed, obstructed, and even prevented 
by a very few having the power to do 
that or by such parliamentary devices 
as filibusters, 
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But now, next month, the House will 
have the opportunity of direct action in 
this field if a bare majority of the Mem- 
bers wish to exercise their undoubted 
right to demand it. 

H. R. 440 and 441 were filed respec- 
tively by the gentleman from California 


[Mr. RoosEveLttT] and the gentleman’ 


from Indiana [Mr. Brownson] 
March 21. 

These are identical resolutions provid- 
ing for the consideration of H. R. 627. 

Each provides for recognition for the 
consideration of H. R. 627, a bill de- 
scribed as follows: 

To enact national policy to protect the 
right of the individual to be free from dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin. Establishes a five- 
man Commission on Civil Rights, appointed 
by the President with the consent of the 
Senate, to gather information and report to 
the President on what activities affect civil 
rights. Authorizes a full-time staff direc- 
tor. Creates a Civil Rights Division in the 
Department of Justice under an Assistant 
Attorney General. Creates a 14-man Joint 
Congressional Committee on Civil Rights. 
Amends and supplements existing civil- 
rights statutes; provides additional criminal 
penalties and gives the United States district 
courts concurrent jurisdiction with State 
courts to enforce civil actions against of- 
fenders (amending U. S. C. 18, sec. 13). 


These resolutions were referred to the 
Rules Committee and, of course, can be 
reported by that committee. 

However, if there is no action by that 
committee by the time this House recon- 
venes on April 9, it will be in order, under 
the rules, to file a discharge petition and 
this will be done. This petition will be- 
come effective once it is signed by a ma- 
jority of the Members of the House. 
Therefore, whatever actions may be 
taken by others and irrespective of the 
reasons assigned for such actions, each 
individual Member of the House will 
have his clear opportunity early next 
month of becoming a part of the major- 
ity of the House demanding that it be 
given an opportunity to express its own 
judgment and convictions in this field of 
civil-rights legislation. 

It is important to note that 218 signa- 
tures are construed to be a majority 
within the purview of the rule, that addi- 
tional signatures are not admitted after 
the requisite number have been affixed, 
and that when a majority of the mem- 
bership has signed the discharge peti- 
tion, the motion, generally known as the 
petition, is printed in the Rercorp; en- 
tered in the Journal and referred to the 
Calendar of Motions to discharge com- 
mittees. 

It may be suggested that this discharge 
petition procedure is usually futile. It 
must be conceded that this is a fact. 

But the exceptions are notable. 

Many Members feel quite reasonably 
that the procedure should not be utilized 
unless there have been full hearings on 
the proposed legislation and a clear situ- 
ation existing making it practically cer- 
tain that this House as a whole will be 
deprived of its opportunity to pass upon 
that proposal unless that procedure is 
invoked. If the Rules Committee decides 
not to take affirmative action upon either 
of these discharge rules by the time Con- 
AANE oni erresps recess, both con- 

sa ed beyond an - 
sibility of question, y: dias 


on 
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It may also be suggested that consid- 
eration of H. R. 627 and action by this 
House on it may be frustrating because 
no one can guarantee the necessary fur- 
ther action. That, too, may become a 
fact; but if so, it will be one over which 
no Member of the House has any control. 
And the responsibility for it becoming 
a fact will be understood by everyone 
concerned as to the imperative need of 
congressional action at this time in the 
field of civil rights. 

These are the facts which confront 
this House now. 

I want to conclude with a reference 
to the brief remarks in the ReEcorp of 
March 21, at pages 4710 and 4711, which 
accompanied the introduction of House 
Resolution 440 and House Resolution 441. 

I know that there has been some evi- 
dence of an inclination toward partisan- 
ship with reference to the consideration 
of H. R. 627 by this House. Any exami- 
nation of the remarks in the RECORD 
which I have cited will contradict any 
such resort to partisanship and should 
prevent its recurrence while the matter 
is before this House. 

That any such reference is not only 
unjustified but also completely inaccu- 
rate is proven beyond any possible doubt 
by the statements that these resolutions 
were filed, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT] said, as “repre- 
senting a very large group,” and,’as the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Brown- 
son], said, “in behalf of Members of the 
House on both sides of the aisle who have 
been meeting sincerely and earnestly in 
an attempt to work out with the Attor- 
ney General a thoughtful legislative solu- 
tion to some of the civil-rights problems 
which face us” and “as a constructive 
step in the direction of making sure that 
the membership of this House will have 
a full opportunity to express themselves 
in connection with this problem of cur- 
tailment of civil rights.” The gentle- 
man .from New York [Mr. POWELL] 
stated the undeniable fact when he said 
that “Mr. ROOSEVELT and Mr. BROWN- 
son have by their remarks indicated that 
this is an issue stripped of partisan 
politics.” The good reputation of this 
House, in the judgment of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people, will 
be enhanced if the issue remains divorced 
from partisan politics and if a strong 
majority of the Members insist upon the 
right of individual Members to express 
themselves in this field of legislation 
as to which it has an absolute and 
unqualified responsibility. 


Meeting the Soviet Moves To Control This 
Nation’s Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, wide- 
spread concern has been expressed as to 
this Nation’s ability to act effectively in 
the face of Communist Russia’s new pro- 
gram to conquer the world. 
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Articles have been published, columns 
have been written, speeches have been 
made, and in scores of other ways fear 
has been spread that Russia has outma- 
neuvered the free world, that it has out- 
stripped us in the weapons necessary to 
defend ourselves against aggression, and, 
in general, that the initiative has been 
taken by communism. 

All too many of these prophets of 
gloom and doom are demanding that the 
President's recommendations as to for- 
eign aid must be rejected. Where this 
opposition to the President’s request 
stems from election jitters, it may be un- 
derstandable but it hardly reflects any 
particular credit upon the ,opponents. 
More often it seems to arise among those 
who fear that the people of this country 
do not appreciate the risks so clearly 
pointed out to them by the President. 
And perhaps some of it comes from an 
uneasy feeling that the people of this 
country are not willing to make the sac- - 
rifices the President requests to prevent 
a devastating war and their annihilation. 

In any event, the critics’ and op- 
ponents would be wise indeed if they 
would expose themselves to the opin- 
ions of the American people rather than 
relying too much upon the caterwauling 
of some few partisan opportunists, aided 
and abetted by a handful of righteous 
pundits in a position to publish their 
carping criticisms incessantly in some 
of the press and over some of the radio 
and television. 

While it is certain that some of these 
opportunists will be desperately trying 
to convince the voters this fall of their 
strong and constant support of the Pres- 
ident in his efforts to serve the Amer- 
ican people and the cause of peace in the 
world, they may be in for a rude awaken- 
ing:to the fact that the voters are in- 
telligent, do remember the facts and are 
determined to help the President, in 
whom the great majority have great 
confidence. — 

An excellent and timely illustration of 
independent and sound thinking was 
published in the North Adams (Mass.) 
Transcript on March 25.- Those who 
would like to tie the hands of the Presi- 
dent by rejecting his recommendation 
would benefit by reading and considering 
it carefully. It is: 

The day will sometime come, we all hope, 
when the need for substantial foreign aid 
will have vanished—when the free nations 
of the world are strong enough militarily to 
discourage any attempts to interfere with 
their individual or collective freedom, and 
strong enough economically to support their 
own individual military efforts. 

But no one can honestly hold out much 
prospect for such a development in the fore- 
seeable future. That means that if the for- 
eign-aid program is worthwhile for the de- 
fense of the United States, we must expect 
it to continue for as long as the cold war 
continues. 

In spite of this, Congress has up to now 
handled the foreign-aid program on an an- 
nual basis, much as though it really expected 
that maybe next year this thing will end, 
so we will just lay out a program and provide 
funds for the coming year. z 

The Eisenhower administration ħas tbis 
year finally taken the bull by the horns, and 
in his special foreign-aid message President 
Eisenhower requested authority to make 
commitments ahead for 10 years. Judging 
from early comments, this will be the most 
controversial part of the President's re- 
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quested program this year. Even if most 
Congresmen favored such a project—and 
many don’t—they would shy away from any- 
thing that might appear to place foreign aid 
On anything like a permanent basis. 

-But logic in this case is certainly on the 
President's side. Experience has more than 
Once shown that the year-by-year approach 
is painfully inflexible, and as Mr. Eisenhower 
Pointed out, flexibility is a must in a world 
Where “events move with great rapidity.” 
An example was the awkward position the 
United States found itself in in regard to 
Egypt's proposed Aswan Dam. Here was a 
Project of the type that would raise the 
€conomic level of an underdeveloped country 
and thus permit it to help itself. But it is 
also a project that requires continuing and 
consistent financjal backing not for just a 
year but over a period of years. 

Russian leaders can be as flexible as they 
wish in responding to such situations—and 
have demonstrated recently that they not 
Only can be but will be flexible as witness 
their sudden change from a policy of military 
threat to one of economic penetration. With 
its hands tied by Congress to a set program 
drawn up each year for the coming 12 
Months, the United States is certain to be 
Severely handicapped if it cannot. originate 
new commitments when it becomes desir- 
able. As things are now, the administra- 
tion cannot plan very far ahead, which means 
pa we can look forward to a long string of 

efensive countermoves to, Soviet initiative. 
President Eisenhower said that “we do not 
intend to permit specific Soviet moves to 
Control our activities’ but must go ahead 
affirmatively.” But unless Congress permits 
long-range commitments and planning, and 
Bives the President flexibility in handling 
Matters as they arise, we could well find our- 
Selves doing just what Mr. Eisenhower does 
not intend. 

One of the principal arguments against 
foreign aid itself—and it will certainly be 
used by those opposing the long-range au- 
thority the President wants—is that Ameri- 
Can taxpayers just can’t afford to continue it. 
Aside from the fact that we very obviously 
can't afford not to continue it, it Just is not 
So that our economy can't stand it. At the 
Present level of spending, foreign aid costs 
each United States citizen $26 a year—about 
the price of a kitchen radio. Moreover, since 

“expenditures for foreign aid have 
dropped from $5.7 billion to $4.2 billion a 
year. This drop, together with increases in 
the United States population and gross na- 

mal product, means that foreign aid is 
Costing each American less of what he has 
Spend than formerly—and this trend 
Seems certain to continue. 
n en if, as now seems likely, Congress may 
sn be willing to appropriate the full amount 
it © administration is asking for foreign aid, 
4 Should try to give the President the flexi- 
lity he wants in using these funds and in 


Planning ahead and meeting new contin- 
Bencies, 


Flatbush Democratic Club Joins With 


Citizens’ Committee for the Security of 
Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


5 Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in No- 
ia 1955, the Citizens Committee for 
Bro o cCUrity of Israel was formed in 

Ooklyn with headquarters at 2267 
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Church Avenue, for the purpose of 
bringing to the attention of the Secre- 
tary of State for the United States the 
thoughts and desires of many of our 
citizens concerning the sale of Commu- 
nist arms to the Arab countries. Hon. 
Alexander G. Hesterberg, Democratic 
State committeeman of the 21st assem- 
bly district, was named as chairman, and 
Mr. Edward S. Silver, the district attor- 


ney of Kings County, was named as. 


secretary. 

On February 15, 1956, representatives 
of the committee called upon Assistant 
Secretary of State George V. Allen and 
presented to him some 10,000 signed 
petitions urging the Secretary of State— 
to take action to settle the present contro- 
versy existing between Israel and the Arab 
States either by supplying arms to Israel or 
a mutual security pact or such other means 
as may be circumspect and necessary. 


On February 23, 1956, the Flatbush 
Democratic Club unanimously adopted 


the resolution offered by its executive ` 


member, Alexander G. Hesterberg, urg- 
ing President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles to prevent the spread of com- 
munism and Arab aggression by supply- 
ing arms to Israel for her defense, and 
to enter into mutual security pacts with 
each of the countries in the Middle East 
willing to do so, 


Present Administration Policies Swiftly 
Forcing Ruination of Small Independent 
Farmers, the Backbone of Our Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMAR 


OF a 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA j 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the following sta- 
tistics which indicate the facts that the 
farm population is decreasing and that 
the size of the farm is greatly increasing 
in the State of Oklahoma. These au- 
thentic statistics which I have secured 
indicate that not only one county but 
every county in the State of Oklahoma 
has suffered. 

The present administration or any 
administration owes it to the present 
populace of our Nation and to posterity 
to protect the tiller of the soil, the back- 
bone of our national economic life: 


Change in size and number of farms, 1950-54 


`~ Oounty 
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Change in size and number of farms, 
1950-—54—Continued 


Change 

n an 

a County het ot n aver- 
farms age size 


(percent) (percent) 


—22.6 +3.9 

—24.2 +37.9 

—9:3 +9. 8 

—21.9 +13. 6 

—25.8 +35.4 

—12.9 +5.0 

—11.8 +13.7 

—15.2 +14.2 

“r —28. 5 +35. 3 
20. Custer.....-.-.---.--------0--- —13.9 +18.0 
2l. Delaware...<-..---..-.-...---- —18.1 +14.8 
22, DOWO0y . .-------------0--20===- mr 3 +15. 2 
24, Garfield. nit 3 tie 3 
25, Garvin... —16.7 +8. 7 
26, —19.9 +24.9 
27. —6.8 +10.2 
28. —20.8 +18.0 
29, —15.6 +117 
30. I —14.7 +18. 5 
31. —25, 2 +32. 6 
32, —19.4 +21. 6 
33. —3. 6 +14.5 
34. —23. 3 +28. 4 
35. —23. 6 +26.9 
36. —12.8 +12.3 
37. —16. 2 +16.9 
38. —12. 2 +16. 3 
39. —7.7 +19, 7 
40. —17.6 +23.6 
4l. —16.2 +15. 1 
42, —43 +8. 4 
43. —18.9 +18. 5 
44, —11.0 +20. 2 
45. =—22, 1 +27. 0 
45, —26.3 +39. 2 
47. —41 +6.6 

48. N —18.3 0. 

49. —15.1 +10. 2 
50. —15.5 +10. 9! 
51. —17.1 +15.9 
52. —8.5 +12,3 
53. =17.3 +16.2 
54. —22. 3 +25. 3 
55. —14.2 +14.7 
56. —18. 7 +31. 8 
57. —11. 2 +3. 8 
58. —22.0 +23. 2 
59. —9.1 +14. 4) 
60. —10.3 +12. 8! 
61, —16.5 +18. 0: 
62. Pon lotoc: ooo ewke ca ee-c oe —13.7 +31.0° 
63. —19,1 +20. 31 
64, —21.8 +22. 4° 
65. —9,2 +49)! 
66. —4.9 —5.0: 
67. —26. 6 +33.7 ` 
68. —15.2 +13. 2 
69. —8. 2 +7.2 
70. —8. 3 +6.7 
GAEE PAD £3 ois at ET —17.9 +20.9 
TARAS Che oe ee ee st —30.6 +62. 1. 
E MV ORONO. 6 cue ee —15.8 +25. 9 
TA: Westin gton 2 ocecu nauk aces —27.4 +28. 2 
76; Wabia s dolsana —13.4 +14. 4: 
TG WOO0S. ce x so oe wa —9.9 +13.8 
TAN O0d Ward. 4. aa asiaan +17.0 
ON a DA ee ee A +20. 3 


Nore.—Acres of land in farms in the State decreased 
1.05 percent between 1950 and 1954, 


Source: 1954 Census of Agriculture, U, 8. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 


2 Lines Drawn in Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 23, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, as the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch says in an edi- 
torial in the March 11 issue, this admin- 
istration has paid the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] a high com- 
pliment in dispatching a Cabinet mem- 
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ber to run against him. The editorial 
follows: 
LINES DRAWN IN OREGON 


The Eisenhower administration has paid 
Senator WAYNE Morse a high compliment 
in dispatching Secretary of the Interior 
McKay to run against him in Oregon. 

Some who regard Douglas McKay as some- 
thing less than a gold-plated asset of the 
administration may suggest that the Oregon 
Democrat has really been done a favor. But 
it would be premature to regard Senator 
Morse as a shoo-in. - Clearly the adminis- 
tration has given the very highest political 
priority to the task of retiring this former 
Republican who committed the unforgivable 
sin of opposing Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
1952, and then turning Democrat. 

Secretary McKay is quite right in saying 
that the contest will amount to a showdown 
on the Eisenhower policies—and particu- 
larly, the Eisenhower policies on public 
power, conservation, and resource develop- 
ment which have been Mr. McKay's special 
province. 

The people of Oregon heard those policies 
devastatingly criticized in 1954, and they 
sent the critic to the Senate in the person 
of RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, the first Demo- 
cratic Senator from the State in 40 years. 
Now they will get a chance to register their 
sentiments on these issues, as well as many 
others, again. j 

The campaign will be watched with in- 
terest by the rest of the country because 
Senator Morse has distinguished himself as 
one of those rare Senators who does not 


conform to a pattern of political orthodoxy.. 


Like the late Senator George W. Norris, of 
Nebraska, he values his Mdependence more 
than his party standing, and he therefore 
performs many a useful service which others 
neglect. 


Mr. Speaker, the voters of Oregon will 
be called upon to evaluate Mr. McKay’s 
record, including that in the field of con- 
servation. 

In this connection, I call your atten- 
tion to the report on Preservation of 
National Wildlife Refuges, issued March 
22 by the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 
ed unanimously, was critical of the ad- 
ministration of wildlife refuge lands by 
Secretary of Interior McKay. 

The committee’s report said that hear- 
ings held early this year revealed “a 
picture of extreme administrative con- 
fusion” in the Department of Interior. 
It declares that new oil leasing regula- 
tions for refuges, issued last December 2 
by Secretary McKay, “fall far short of 
providing the degree of protection to the 
refuges which the activities of recent 
years prove to be necessary.” 

The committee report, referring to oil 
leases on wildlife refuge lands, declared: 

Such increased activity in the issuance of 
leases by the Secretary of the Interior, or 
by those under his immediate supervision, 
can only result in serious damage to the 
wildlife refuge system in this country. 


As the distinguished chairman of that 
committee told us Monday: 

The Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries was most charitable to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, as well as to the entire Department 
of the Interior, because the report will ab- 
solutely show that there was chaos existing 
in the Fish and Wildlife Service. Adminis- 
trative matters were being passed from the 
Secretary of the Department out into the 
field without the director knowing anything 
about it. 


That report, adopt-’ 
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Air Force Submits to Saudi Arabian 
Anti-Christian Prejudice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
/OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, news dis- 
patches indicate that the United States 
Air Force has made concessions to Saudi 
Arabian prejudice against Christianity 
in addition to tolerating anti-Jewish 
discrimination by Saudi Arabia. 

At the Dharan Base, according to the 
reports, United States chaplains do not 
wear the insignia crosses denoting their 
status as Christian chaplains. This is 
done to avoid fanatical Moslem wrath. 
Catholic officials—in the interest of their 
personal safety—have been obliged to 
defrock when on a mission to the base. 

Further, according to the reports, 
Chrisian religious services on the base 
are conducted with a measure of secrecy, 
with precautions taken to avoid arousing 
Moslem ire. The base figured in the 
news recently when Secretary of State 
Dulles, in response to Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee questioning, said 
that Sauda Arabia prohibited United 
States forces from stationing American 
servicemen of Jewish faith there. 

One report recently heard is that the 
United States flag is not flown over the 
base because the Saudi -Arabians look 
upon it as an infidel symbol. A ques- 
tion has been raised by service person- 
nel as to the extent of control the United 


‘States command has over the base be- 


cause of the numerous reported conces- 
sions to Saudi Arabian extremism. Sev- 
eral weeks ago Saudi Arabia threatened 
to refuse revewal of the agreement under 
which the base is leased, thus forcing the 
State Department to release 18 Army 
tanks held up at the port of shipment 
peste ae of the tense Arab-Israel situa- 
on. 


This proves that prejudice cannot be 
confined. It becomes all pervading. 
First Saudi Arabia directed its prejudice 
against Israel merchants by boycoting 
them, then discrimination was extended 
to American citizens of Jewish persua- 
sion, and now it embraces members of 
the Christian faith. 


Who Is Out of Date?—Certainly Not 
Congressman Clare Hoffman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an interesting ed- 
itorial from the News-Palladium, of 
Benton Harbor, Mich., of March 10, 1956. 
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It refers to our beloved colleague CLARE 

Horrman, of Michigan, and suggests that 

Mr. Horrman is not out of date. I agree. 
On BEING OUT or DATE 


Veteran Congressman CLARE HOFFMAN has 
a reply—several in fact—to critics who ac- 
cuse him of living in the past, while the 
world moves forward to bigger taxes, more 
controls, and Government paternalism. 

Mr. HorrMan does not say so, but his an- 
swer to his detractors might well be “Nuts.” 

“Everyone knows that time marches on,” 
Mr. HorrmMan writes, “but sensible people 
learn from past experience and think of the 
future, not just of today. . 

“When Adam and Eve were banished from 
the Garden of Eden because they associated 
with a snake,” Representative HOFFMAN CON- 
tinued, “it became evident that if they were 
to live, it would be necessary for them to 
hustle for themselves,” 

Others, less observant than Adam and Eve, 
still cling to the illusion that we can get 
food, clothing, homes, and most of the 
things we want by legislation. 

Being quite a historian himself, Congress- 
man HorrMan cites the failures of Govern- 
ment controls and price fixing over the cen- 
turies. £ 

And as long as the earth goes around, 
HorrMan declares, no individual or group of 
individuals filled with theories will be able 
to change or overcome nature’s laws. 


Mr. HorrmMan admits to being old-fash- 
ioned enough to believe in the Ten Com- 
mandments and Golden Rule. He believes 
that toil is a human heritage that can’t be 
ended by passing a-law. He does not believe 
that Government can furnish substitutes. 

In Mr. HorrmMan’s view fundamentals don’t 
change with each generation. He doesn’t 
believe it is possible to get something for 
nothing, materially or spiritually. 

“Unless I am completely mistaken,” Rep- 
resentative HorrMan concludes, “the people 
of the Fourth District are convinced that if 
they are to reap, they must sow; that if they 
are to harvest, they must plant, prune, and 
spray. That if they are to live in comfort, 
they must work, be thrifty, conserve, and 
wisely use their resources. That, if they 
are to live in peace, they must be tolerant 
of their neighbors’ rights.” 

This is an old, old, and to some, anti- 
quated philosophy, going back to the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. If it is dated, 
then we, too, are happy, along with Mr. 
HorrMan, to be so classified. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


- Either House may order the printing of @ 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Publie Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U: 5S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 


-~immediately to the Committee on House 


Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


The Public Welfare Act of 1956 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


a 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced for appropriate refer- 
ence the Public Welfare Act of 1956. 

This bill proposes to remedy a growing 
inequity and inadequacy in our total 
Social security system by placing. the 
public welfare program on an up-to-date 
basis that will make it possible for the 
State and local public. welfare agencies 
to carry out, in an adequate and con- 
Structive way, their assigned task of pro- 
viding ultimate protection to all people 
against unmet economic and _ social 
needs. A 

Specifically the bill provides a new 
title XVI in the Social Security Act, as 
an optional alternative to its present 
assistance provisions, under which the 
States might submit a single compre- 
hensive public welfare plan and receive 
Federal aid on a more flexible, adequate, 
and rational basis for assistance to all 
needy persons and services for all those 
who require such welfare aid. This bill 
incorporates principles which have long 
been advocated by labor unions, public 
Welfare officials, and other social work 
leaders. It brings up to date similar 
bills I have offered in previous Con- 
8resses. 

The actions taken over the past 6 years 
to strengthen the contributory old-age 
and survivors insurance program make 
it especially urgent that we now move 

improve the situation of those who 
Still remain in need. Among others we 
find in this situation the following: 
First, those who retired from employ- 
Ment or were widowed too early to bene- 
fit from the OASI program: second, 
those whose needs are not adequately 
Met by fixed insurance benefits either 

ause they. fall in the minimum bene- 
fit category or because they have special 
needs—as, for example, for medical or 
Nursing care; third, those whose needs 
arise from situations not provided for in 
any existing program—as, for example, 
Catastrophic illness or prolonged unem- 
Ployment or the loss of a farm: and 
fourth, those whose particular needs re- 
Quire a helping hand to assist the indi- 
Vidual get back on his feet, secure the 
Specialized care he requires, or—in the 
Case of a child or badly handicapped 
adult—be assured the protective care he 
needs. The plight of many of these 
8roups—so inconsistent with our pres- 
ent unprecedented prosperity—has been 
Sharply pointed up in the recent report 
of the Subcommittee on Low-Income 
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Families of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. 

In all these situations people are de- 
pendent for help on their State and local 
public welfare agencies in finding an 
answer to their immediate needs, what- 
ever longtime social remedies may be 
sought elsewhere. The public welfare 
agency is the place to which any Ameri- 
can can turn when all other sources of 
help have proved inadequate to his need: 
his savings, his social insurance bene- 
fits, his family, his union, or lodge, his 
church, voluntary welfare agencies, and 
many others. We pride ourselves in this 
country on the fact that no one need go 
hungry and no one need lack for a help- 
ing hand when he needs it. ‘The public 
welfare program is the instrument 
through which we translate this com- 
munity pride into a reality. It does not 
compete with the means, like social in- 
surance and a full employment economy, 
through which we seek to prevent need. 
Nor does it compete with our traditional 
social institutions: the family, church, 
private enterprise, and other forms of 
voluntary association. It underpins and 
supplements these so that they can bet- 
ter perform their own functions. 

At the present time, however, these 
public-welfare aspects of our social- 
security program are badly handicapped 
by certain outdated provisions of : the 
Social Security Act. These provisions, 
especially those incorporated in the as- 
sistance titles I, IV, X, and XIV , Served a 
great pioneering purpose in the days 
when large categories of persons were 
excluded from social-insurance coverage 
and it was necessary clearly to establish 
their right to public aid. Today, how- 
ever, aS more adequate social-insurance 
provisions begin to reduce the numbers 
of persons requiring public assistance, it 
is imperative that our public-welfare ma- 
chinery be modernized in order to meet 
more adequately the special needs of all 
those who are still excluded from the 
general national prosperity. It is not 
only right in principle that we should do 
so but it is essential to the future 
strength and health of our Nation that 
no individuals—and especially no chil- 
dren—should be deprived of their right 
to share in the American ideal and to 
find some answer to their most basic 
needs. 

While some of the assistance changes 
proposed by the present administration 
move very slightly in the direction of my 
proposal, especially in making somewhat 
more adequate provision for medical care 
for assistance recipients and in giving 
official recognition to the service factor in 
administering assistance, they make no 
approach whatsoever to the basic public- 
welfare problems with which my bill 
deals; namely, (a) universal coverage, 
more adequate levels of aid for all States; 
(b) a more realistic concept of the scope 
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and purposes of public-welfare services: 
(c) the simplification of administrative 
procedures and organization. 

In at least one important respect the 
administration proposals move in the op- 
posite direction by proposing to reduce 
the Federal aid available to assist those 
older persons whose OASI benefit falls 
below the assistance level established as 
minimal by their States. For all these 
reasons it has seemed to me of the ut- 
most importance that the Congress 
Should have before it a forward-looking 
public-welfare bill which incorporates 
the best thinking of those familiar with 
this field and reflects our earnest concern 
for those many Americans whose prob- 
lems, needs, and hardships still lie out- 
side the range of existing social measures, 
Only through a measure of Scope and vi- 
sion can we be sure that our general 
Social advance leaves in its wake no for- 
gotten Americans. 

In the statement which follows a more 
detailed explanation of the provisions of 
this bill is given. 

PROVISIONS OF THE PUBLIC WELFARE ACT OF 
1956 

General: The bill provides a new title 
Security Act under 
which a State could submit a compre- 
hensive public-welfare plan for assist- 
ance to needy persons and welfare sery- 
ices as defined in the bill. States that 
wished to do so could continue to operate 
programs of assistance under the exist- 
ing provisions of titles I, IV, X, and XIV, 
but the new matching provisions de- 
scribed below are applicable only to title 
XVI and the usual provision is made to 
preclude assistance payments to any in- 
dividual under more than one title of 
the act. For most States the scope, flex- 
ibility, and financial provisions of title 
XVI would probably prove an induce- 
ment to change, but the optional fea- 
ture would ease the transitional process 
and make it possible for a State, which 
wished to retain certain programs—as, 
for example, aid to the blind—on the 
present basis, to do so. 

Coverage for assistance: This bill 
makes it possible for a State to receive 
Federal aid for assistance to any needy 
person and not exclusively for those over 
65, blind, permanently and totally dis- 
abled, or those meeting the restrictive 
definition for aid to dependent chil- 
dren—as at present. Administration by 
categorical groups would, however, be 
optional with the States, provided the 
basis for establishing the categories was 
reasonable. Assistance could not, how- 
ever, be paid to persons residing in pub- 
lic institutions other than medical insti- 
tutions nor to patients in an institution 
for tuberculosis or mental disease. 

Higher assistance levels: This bill 
would provide a more flexible, rational, 
and adequate financial base for assist- 
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ance payments in all States by making 
the following changes: 

First. Ceilings, or the maximum pay- 
ments subject to Federal aid would be 
increased to $75 a month for all adults 
and $37.50 for all children. Present 

‘maxima in old-age assistance, aid to the 

blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled are $55 a month; in aid 
to dependent children the present ceil- 
ings are $30 each for the first child and 
adult caretaker and $21 a month for 
each additional child. In both cases, 
however, the amounts are scheduled to 
be reduced, under existing law, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1956. 

Second. Matching on the average of 
all payments rather than in terms of 
each individual payment as at present 
would, however, make it possible tore- 
ceive Federal matching for higher pay- 
ments in cases of unusual need—pro- 
vided these were offset by other pay- 
ments below the maximum level. 

Third. A new and simplified matching 
formula would replace the present com- 
plex and inequitable formula which 
neither recognizes the special needs of 
low-income States nor the great efforts 
made by some States to provide more 
adequately for their own needy. Under 
the proposed formula the total of all 
assistance payments—within the aver- 
age ceilings as shown in 1 above—would 
receive a 62-percent Federal reimburse- 
ment in any State whose average per 
capita income was the same as that of 
the United States asa whole. For States 
above this average the percentage of 
Federal reimbursement would be pro- 
portionately decreased but would in no 
case fall below 50 percent. For States 
with a lower than average per capita 
income the percentage of Federal reim- 
bursement would be proportionately in- 
creased but the maximum level of 
reimbursement would be 80 percent. 
Under this formula the needy in both 
the high- and low-income States would 
benefit: the former by the higher reim- 
bursable ceilings and the latter by the 
higher rate of reimbursement. 

Fourth. Welfare services provided by 
the public welfare agency would be sub- 
ject to the same rate of reimbursement 
as assistance payments. Increasingly 
those persons turning to public welfare 
agencies for aid are those with special 
needs requiring knowledgeable service 
for their solution. Such service can 
often help speed the return of the in- 
dividual to self-support, secure for him 
the care he needs from other sources, 
prevent serious or long-term future dif- 
ficulties, and reduce the cost to the pub- 
lic of extended dependency. For ex- 
ample: many people needing medical 
care or rehabilitative service do not know 
what provisions are available or how to 
go about applying for them: many 
people are lingering in general or men- 
tal hospitals simply because they have 
no other place to go—and no one to 
help them find such a place; many peo- 
ple living in areas where their former 
Source of livelihood has ceased to exist 
need help in moving to areas of new 
opportunity; many children might be 
saved from juvenile delinquency or other 
forms of costly social maladjustment if 
their parents reccived helpful guidance 
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at the crucial time or—in cases where 
substitute family care was necessary— 
the child welfare services of the public 
welfare agency could make prompt and 
adequate provision for their adoptive or 
foster-care placement. An advantage 
of this bill to the child-welfare program 
is the fact that it permits child-welfare 
workers to apply assistance funds to the 
placement of needy children requiring 
foster care. The grave injustice done to 
this neediest group of children under the 
present act, which denies assistance to 
children not living with a close relative, 
was pointed out by the Welfare report 
of the Commission on Inter-govern- 
mental Relations. 

Fifth. Simplified administration, with 
consequent benefits to those requiring 
public welfare aid as well as to those 
who. do its work and pay its cost, is pro- 
vided in this bill in several ways. 
Matching on the average of all payments, 
the optional elimination of categorical 
administration, and the provision of the 
same reimbursable formula for all types 
of aid would permit an enormous reduc- 
tion in paperwork with subsequent re- 
duction in the cost of overhead adminis- 
tration. The bill also requires that the 
program be administered by a single 
agency at each level of Government thus 
eliminating costly duplication, overlap- 
ping, and confusion of responsibility. 
From the point of view of the individual 
or family requiring help the advantage 
of a single agency is obvious. 

Sixth. Availability of benefits: The bill 
makes it a condition of the broadened 
base of Federal financial assistance pro- 
vided by this new title that its benefits 
should be available to all qualified per- 
sons without residence or citizenship re- 
quirements. No public welfare program 
can be considered to be fulfilling its func- 
tion as the ultimate guarantee against 
individual need if it arbirtarily excludes 
needy persons solely because of their 
length of residence. The very factors 
that make it essential for the Federal 
Government to share the broad public 
welfare responsibilities of the States 
make it equally essential that such aid 


' be available to all. 


Seventh. The Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico: This bill rights a long- 
standing injustice toward our fellow 
American citizens in the Virgin Islands 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
by extending to these jurisdictions the 
same program provisions as apply in the 
States and Territories. 

Eighth. Confidential assistance rec- 
ords: This bill restores to all persons re- 
ceiving assistance under this title the 
protection formerly required by ali titles 
that the facts concerning their receipt of 
assistance be treated as confidential in- 
formation. 

Ninth. Personnel training: The bill 
recognizes the serious shortages in quali- 
fied public welfare personnel by provid- 
ing special financial aid for training such 
personnel. 

The text of the bill follows: 

A bill to amend the Social Security Act to 
enable the States to establish more ade- 
quate public welfare programs, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the “Public Welfare Act of 1956.” 


March 29 


Sec. 2. Effective July 1, 1956, the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, is further amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the following 
new title: 3 


“TITLE XVI—COMPREHENSIVE PUBLIC WELFARE 
PROGRAM 
“Purpose 

“Sec. 1601 (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that whereas the Nation’s strength de- 
pends upon the welfare of its individual 
members and families and whereas, social in- 
surance programs alone cannot anticipate all 
situations of individual need, therefore a pro- 
gram of public welfare to meet such needs is 
an essential part of the Nation’s program of 
social security. 

“(bÞ) The purpose of this title is to enable 
each State to develop, as an optional alterna- 
tive to the present programs of public assist- 
ance and child welfare services authorized by 
titles I, IV, V, X, and XIV. A comprehensive 
public welfare program providing (1). eco- 
nomic assistance on an individualized basis 
for those persons or families whose basic 
needs in accordance with standards estab- 
lished by the States, are not fully met 
through their own resources, social insurance, 
or other social measures, (2) welfare services 
for those who require aid in meeting their 
own needs, achieving self-support, or dis- 
charging their own responsibilities and for 
those who require special social protection 
because of youth, age, disability, or other 
special vulnerability, and (3) community 
welfare services. 


“Appropriations 

“Sec. 1602 (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated forthe fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for each fiscal year there- 
after, a sum sufficient to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title. The sums made available 
under this section shall be used (1) for mak- 
ing payments to States which have submitted, 
and had approved by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred 
to as the Secretary) a State public welfare 
plan and (2) to enable the Secretary to ex- 
tend and strengthen facilities for training 
and to make training available for personnel 
of State and local public welfare agencies by 
making grants to State agencies administer- 
ing plans approved under this title, colleges, 
universities, and other approved educational 
institutions. 

“State public welfare plans 

“Sec. 1603 (a) To be approved under this 
title a State plan must— 

“(1) Provide that it shall be in effect in 
all political subdivisions of the State and, 
if administered by them, be mandatory upon 
them; 

(2) Provide for such financial participa- 
tion by the State, and,for such distribution 
of funds, as to assure meeting the need of 
all eligible individuals throughout the State, 
as determined in accordance with standards 
established by the State; 

“(3) (A) Either provide for the establish- 
ment or designation of a single State agency 
to administer the plan, or provide for the 
establishment or designation of a single 
State agency to supervise the local adminis- 
tration of the plan, and (B) provide that 
there will be not more than one agency of & 
local subdivision of the State designated or 
established to administer the plan within 
such subdivision; 

“(4) Provide for granting an opportunity 
for a fair hearing before the State agency 
to any individual whose claim for assistance 
is denied or is not acted upon with reason- 
able promptness; 

“(5) Provide such methods of administra- 
tion as are found by the Secretary to be 
necessary for the proper and efficient opera- 
tion of the plan (including methods relating 
to the establishment and maintenance of 
personnel standards on a merit basis, except 
that the Secretary shall exercise no authority 
with respect to the selection, tenure of ofice, 
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and compensation of any individual em- 
ployed in accordance with such methods); 

“(6) Provide that the State agency will 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Secretary 
may from time to time require, and comply 
with such provisions as the Secretary may 
from time to time find necessary to assure 
the correctness and verification of such re- 
ports; 

“(7) Provide that the State agency shall, 
in determining need for assistance, take into 
consideration any other income and re- 
sources of an individual claiming assistance; 

“(8) Provide safeguards which restrict the 
use or disclosure of information concerning 
applicants and recipients to purposes di- 
rectly connected with the administration of 
the State plan; 

“(9) Provide that all individuals wishing 
to make application for assistance shall have 
opportunity to do so and that assistance 
shall be furnished with reasonable prompt- 
ness to all eligible individuals; 

“(10) Provide, if the plan includes pay- 
ments to or in behalf of individuals in pri- 
vate or public institutions for the establish- 
ment or designation of a State authority or 
authorities which shall be responsible for 
establishing and maintaining standards for 
such institutions; 

“(11) Provide, if assistance is adminis- 
tered by categories, for a reasonable basis 
for establishing such categories which ex- 


cludes from assistance no otherwise eligible - 


individual; and 

“(1) Provide that no aid will be furnished 
any individual under the plan with respect 
to any period with respect to which he is 
receiving old-age assistance under the State 
Plan approved under section 2 of this act, 
and to dependent children under the State 
Plan approved under section 402 of this act, 
aid to the blind under the State plan ap- 
Froved under section 1002 of this act, or aid 
. to the permanently and totally disabled un- 
der the State plan approved under section 
1402 of this act. : 

“(b) The Secretary shall approve any plan 
which fulfills the conditions specified in sub- 
Section (a) except that he shall not approve 
any plan which imposes, as a condition of 
eligibility for assistance or welfare service 
under the plan (1) any residence require- 
Ment which excludes any otherwise eligible 
individual actually residing, permanently or 
temporarily, in the State, or (2) any citizen- 
ship requirement which excludes a citizen of 
the United States. 

“Payment to States 


“Src. 1604. (a) From the sums appropri- 
ated therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury 
Shall pay to each State which has an ap- 
Proved plan under this title for each quar- 

after June 30, 1956 an amount, which 

1 be used exclusively for carrying out 
the State plan, equal to the Federal per- 
centage for such State (as determined in ac- 
cordance with section 1607 (a) of the total 
amounts expended during such quarter un- 
der the State plan, not counting so much of 
ro expenditures for any month for as- 

nce as exceeds the product of $75 multi- 
Plied by the total number of individuals 18 
years of age and over who received assistance 
°F such month plus the product of $37.50 
Goce the total number of individuals un- 
t the age of 18 who received assistance 
or such month. 
in (b) The method of computing and pay- 

& such amounts shall be as follows: 

(1) the Secretary shall, prior to the be- 
ta ing of each quarter estimate the amount 
ee Paid to such State for such quarter 

der the provisions of subsection (a), such 
byt te to be based on (A) a report filed 
sig State containing its estimate of the 

sum to be expended in such quarter in 
tio Tdance with the provisions of such sec- 

n, and stating the amount appropriated 
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or made available by the State and its po- 
litical subdivisions for such expenditures in 
such quarter, and if the sum of such amount 
and the estimated Federal grant to be paid 
the State under such section is less than 
the total sum of such estimated expendi- 
tures, the source from which the difference 
is expected to be derived; and (B) such 
other data as to such estimated expenditures 
and such other investigations as the Sec- 
retary may find necessary. 

“(2) The Secretary shall then certify to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the amount so 
estimated by the Secretary (A) reduced or 
increased, as the case may be, by any sum 
which he finds that his estimate for any 
prior quarter was greater or less than the 
amount-—which would have been paid to the 
State under subsection (a) for such quarter, 
and (B) reduced by a sum equivalent to the 
pro rata share to which the United States 
is equitably entitled, as determined by the 
Secretary, of the net amount recovered dur- 
ing any prior quarter by the State or any 
political subdivision thereof under the State 
plan; except that such increases or reduc- 
tions shall not be made to the extent that 
such sums have been applied to make the 
amount certified for any prior quarter 
greater or less than the amount estimated 
by the Secretary for such prior quarter; 
Provided, That any part of the amount re- 
covered from the estate of a deceased re- 
cipient which is not in excess of the amount 
expended by the State or any political sub- 
division thereof, for the funeral expenses of 
the deceased shall not be considered as a 
basis for reduction under clause (B) of this 

aragraph. 

“(3) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
prior to audit or settlement by the General 
Accounting Office, pay to the State, at the 
time or times fixed by the Secretary, the 
amount so certified. 

“Operation of State plans 


“Sec. 1605. In the case of any State plan 
which has been approved by the Secretary, 
if the Secretary, after reasonable notice and 
opportunity for hearing to the State agency 
administering or supervising the administra- 
tion of such plan, finds— 

“(1) That the plan has been so changed 
as to impose any requirement prohibited by 
section 1603 (b), or that in the administra- 
tion of the plan any such prohibited require- 
ment is imposed, with the knowledge of such 
State agency, in a substantial number of 
cases; or 

“(2) That in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any provision required by section 1603 
(a) to be included in the plan; the Secretary 
shall notify such State agency that further 
payments will not be made to the State until 
he is satisfied that such prohibited require- 
ment is no longer imposed or that there is 
no longer any such failure to comply. Until 
he is so satisfied, the Secretary shall. make 
no further certification to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment to such State. 

“Definitions 


“Sec. 1606. As used in this title— 

*“(a) The term ‘assistance’ means money 
payments to or medical care, in behalf of or 
any type of remedial care recognized under 
State law in behalf of needy individuals who 
have attained the age of 18 years and are not 
inmates of a public institution except as a 
patient in a medical institution and, with 
respect to needy individuals under the age 
of 18 years, money payments made to or 
medical care in behalf of or any type of 
remedial care recognized under State law in 
behalf of parents, relatives, or other indi- 
viduals who assume responsibility for pa- 
rental care and support of them, if such 
parents, relatives, or other individuals main- 
tain a family home for such needy indi- 
viduals: Provided, That such needy indi- 
viduals (whether or not they have attained 
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the age of 18 years) are not individuals who 
are patients in an institu 
T AAA tion for tuberculosis 

“(b) The term ‘welfare services’ in 
personal services performed by anotar 
ployed by the agency administering the plan 
directed to any of the following ends; assist- 
ing the recipient of or applicant for assist- 
ance to meet his own needs, establish partial 
or total- self-support, utilize existing ye- 
sources, more adequately discharge his own 
family and other social responsibilities, or 
participate in community life; extending pro- 
tective services and assuring care to children 
who are deprived of adequate parental or 
other responsible adult care; extending serv- 
ices to strengthen the family environment 
of children, older people, the handicapped, 
and others with special needs; acting as a 
source of referral, guidance, and facilitating 
aid; extending cooperative social services to 
other public agencies upon their request; 
stimulating both social agencies and indi- 
viduals in the community to provide needed 
social services; establishing and maintaining 
standards for such services where the State 
law so provides. 

“(c) The term ‘medical care’ means medi- 
cal services for needy individuals through 
payments by the agency administering the 
plan (including payments of insurance 
premiums therefor) to persons, agencies, or 
institutions furnishing or procuring such 
services. 

“(d) The term ‘State’ shall include the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

“Federal percentage 

“Sec. 1607 (a) The ‘Federal percentage’ for 
any State shall be 100 percent less than the 
State percentage; and the State percentage 
shall be that percentage which bears the 
same ratio to 38 percent as the per capita 
income of such State bears to the per capita 
income of the United States, except that the 
Federal share shall in no case be more than 
80 percent or less than 50 percent. 

“(b) The Federal percentage for each State 
shail be promulgated by the Secretary be- 
tween July I and August 31, of each even- 
numbered year, on the basis of the average 
per capita income of each State and of the 
United States for the three most recent con- 
secutive years for which satisfactory data are 
available from the Department of Commerce. 
Such promulgation shall, for purposes of 
this section, be conclusive for each of the 
eight quarters in the period beginning July 
1 next succeeding such promulgation: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary shall promulgate 
such percentage as soon as possible after the 
enactment of this title, which promulga- 
tion shall be conclusive for the purpose of 
this section for each of the four quarters in 
the period July 1, 1956, and ending June 30, 
1957. 

“Administrative provisions 

“Sec. 1608. The Secretary is authorized to 
establish within the Social Security Admin- 
istration an Office of Public Welfare to ad- 
minister the provisions of this title.” 


Guaranteeing Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 
Mr.GRANAHAN,. Mr. Speaker, in the 


10 years since I first came to the Con- 
gress I have been pleased to see—and to 
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help bring about—a remarkable im- 
provement in the status of civil rights. 
As we look back on these 10 years we can- 
not avoid being deeply impressed by how 
much that has happened to remove in- 
equities and inequalities and to bring 
about a more healthy society in our de- 
mocracy. During that time we have seen 
some of our own cities and States do ex- 
actly what we have maintained should 
be done nationally—and that is set up 
fair-employment. practices and antidis- 
crimination agencies. And, nationally, 
the courts have been instrumental in 
bringing about some far-reaching 
changes in the American scene. 

But this progress has not always been 
steady. There have been ups and downs. 
There have been periods of retrogres- 
sion. It is my feeling we are in such a 
period right now. The tensions which 
have been building up in some areas, 
stimulated by those who refuse to con- 
form to the law or who seek to delay the 
application of the law, have already led 
to some serious and even tragic conse- 
quences. 

I am not taking the position here in 
the House that these issues are easily 
solved or can be met merely by words, 
But there is a need for speaking out on 
this subject, to demonstrate that those 
who oppose progress in civil rights are 
not in truth the voice of the American 
people or of the Congress. 

Also, however, there is a need for 
action. Action has been too long de- 
layed. That is why I have proceeded 
to introduce bills to assure greater ad- 
herence to and protection for the civil 


rights of the American people of what-- 


ever color or creed. 

The greatest ally we have in the fight 
for full civil rights is that great instru- 
ment which was drafted in my city of 
Philadelphia, the Constitution of the 
United States. As has been said, the 
Constitution is colorblind. It applies 
equally to all. It is the rock of our 
freedom. It cannot be set aside by States 
acting on their own or by individuals 
who set up their own views or prejudices 
to be above the requirements and prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. 

In this respect, the courts, as I said, 
have done a remarkable job in interpret- 
ing the Constitution in this field of civil 
rights. But the courts do not act in a 
vacuum. Cases must be brought. They 
must be fought up through the lower 
courts. They must present clear-cut 
constitutional issues in order to reach 
the highest court for final determina- 
tion. 

I am deeply proud that in the years 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 
S. Truman administrations the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the United States was 
always in the forefront in bringing civil- 
rights cases up through the courts to 
the Supreme Court. 

In the past few years some people 
seem to have closed their eyes to some 
of the most glaring incidents of viola- 
tion of civil rights. The Till case is a 
good example. There have been others. 
We read that in some States spiritual 
Successors of the days of the lynch mob 
and the fiery cross are now busily at 


work whipping up hatred for the Negro. “ 


Let us not for a moment fool ourselves 
that achieving integration in the schools 
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can be accomplished if this hatred is 
allowed to go on.unchecked and un- 
challenged. The excesses of the few 
must be stopped by law and by order— 
and by decency. 

There is a role here for the churches. 

There is a role here for local law and 
order, and for State law, and for na- 
tional justice. There is much which has 
to be done. But fundamentally, we 
must see to it that the rabble rouser or 
the fanatic or the lawless mobster can- 
not. defy the laws of this country or of 
God. 
In other words, Mr. Speaker, while we 
need tolerance and moderation and 
understanding and all the other things 
which go with accomplishing social 
change smoothly and effectively, we also 
need the authority of law and the pun- 
ishment—swift and sure—of those who 
flagrantly defy the law. 

.Let us enforce the laws we have to pro- 
tect the individual. If local appointees 
and elected officials will not or cannot 
enforce those laws to protect the indi- 
vidual, then the States must step in; and 
if they fail, then the Federal Govern- 
ment must exercise its responsibilities 
under the Constitution to guarantee the 
rights of the individual. 

If more laws are needed, let us pass 
them. I have introduced the so-called 
civil-rights package of proposed laws 
which are intended to nail down and 
make clear the responsibilities of the 
Federal Government in this field, but it 
seems to me that effective and active and 
vigorous enforcement of laws now on 
the books would go a long way toward 
resolving the issue. 

How can it be that a boy can be kid- 
naped and murdered but no one is con- 
victed of a crime, such as happened in 
the Till case? How does it happen that 
Negroes can be shot and killed in some 
areas but the person who wields the gun 
is found innocent of wrongdoing on the 
plea of self-defense against, for instance, 
an unarmed Negro? 

Cases of this kind help to bring about 
a condition in which hate groups can 
flourish, because the haters develop a 
defiance of law and feel that they are 
immune from punishment in their mob 
activities against Negroes. 

As one who has voted for and sup- 
ported antilynch, antipoll tax, and FEPC 
bills, and who believes in their principles, 
I call upon this country to act now to 
end these terrible incidents by prompt 
and decisive policies to guarantee civil 
rights for all. 


Railroad Retirement Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert a 
statement which I recently submitted to 
the Subcommittee on Transportation 
and Communications, House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
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This statement was in support of H. R. 
3087 which is similar to my own bill, 
H. R. 8828. H. R. 3087, introduced by 
Congressman CHARLES BENNETT, of Flor- 
ida, proposes three ways of liberalizing 
railroad retirement benefits. My state- 
ment, which follows, explains its pro- 
visions: 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. BYRD, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, SIXTH WEST VIRGINIA. DISTRICT, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND COMMUNICATIONS, HOUSE INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to testify here today in favor of H. R. 
3087, introduced by Congressman BENNETT of 
Florida. I have introduced a similar bill, 
H. R. 8828. This bill proposes three ways of 
liberalizing railroad retirement. benefits. It 
provides, first, retirement at age 60 with 30 
years of service, or with 35 years of service 
regardless of age. Secondly, it provides for 
computation of credit for service prior to 
January 1, 1937, on the basis of the five 
highest years rather than on the basis of 
average earnings for the years 1924-1931. 
Thirdly, it provides a 15 percent increase 
across the board to pensioners, annuitants, 
and survivors. 


Reducing the retirement age after many 
years of service is necessary to care for those 
who lose their-railroad positions at advanced 
ages, but before they have reached 65. Per- 
haps 65 as a retirement age is not a great 
hardship on rail employees who can remain 
in their employment until attaining that 
age, but it does seem that Congress should 
attempt to give some relief to employees who, 
through no fault of their own, lose their 
position a few years before becoming 65. 

The Railroad Retirement Act was estab- 
lished in 1934 to deal with the hazards with- 
in the industry, and there is no greater haz- 
ard which can confront a worker today than 
to lose one’s job late in life after many years 
of faithful service to the employer of his 
choice. This has happened to a large group 
of shop employees in the past. Those em- 
ployees were deprived of their living. They 
have used up their unemployment insur- 
ance, sold their savings bonds, depleted their 
savings, and they are desperate when they 
must take a reduced pension because they 
are not 65 years of age. There is another 
class of employees who are interested in this 
provision—those who are in poor health and 
cannot qualify for a disability pension un- 
der the present act. This class would gladly 
retire, and it would be in the interest of all 
concerned if employees in this condition 
were availed of the opportunities for earlier 
retirement. 

The elimination of the test period 1924- 
31 is another provision of this bill that is 
very important to all railway employees who 
had service with the rail lines prior to 1937 
when the present act became law. The 
using of this period to determine annuities 
brings in the depression yearsy of 1929-30, 
when some of the railway employees were 
only working a few days per month, and 
using this as a basis is the reason why only 
a little more than 1 percent today qualify 
for the maximum annuity or pension of 
$165.60 per month. A precedent has been 
established by social security in which the 
4 highest years are used. H. R. 3087 would 
substitute the 5 highest years in lieu of 
this low earning period which has no rela- 
tion to our present economy. There are 
over 60 million workers today in this coun- 
try, and I say without fear of contradiction 
that none of them work at the level of earn- 
ings they made in the years 1924-31. 
Every railway employee who retires before 
1967 will have to use prior service credits, 
and this feature alone accounts for the fact 
that few retired railway workers have any 
conception of what their annuities will be 
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until they retire and the sad news is broken 
to them by the Railroad Retirement Board. 

The 15 percent increase would benefit all 
annuitants and pensioners. This would be 
of general help in the financial problems 
faced by all retired rail employees. Most of 
the retired people who are trying to live 
On a pegged income of a pension today find 
it very hard to cope with the high prices, 
and they learn that their pension dollars 
buy so little. In 1951 the last increase was 
made in their rail pensions and annuities. 
Several increases have been granted mem- 
bers of the various labor crafts during this 
interim. Retired railroaders feel that they 
are the forgotten creatures who contributed 
generously toward the national economy 
while employed in the heyday of their work- 
ing career. They look. forward, most hope- 
fully, to this Congress for relief from an 
intolerable situation. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for per- 
Mitting me to appear here today in behalf 
of the measure introduced by Congressman 
BEennettT. In introducing a similar bill, I 
recognized the need for such legislation, and 
I sincerely hope that your distinguished 
Committee will be able to act favorably upon 
H. R. 3087. 


Santa Fe Railroad: Misleading 
Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in yester- 
day’s newspaper I was impressed by a 
large advertisement on behalf of the 
Santa Fe Railroad which advertised the 
fact that this railroad was spending $102 
Million for progress in building for the 
&reat future growth in America’s indus- 

and population. This ad points out 

t this is the largest sum this railroad 

ever budgeted for capital improve- 
Ments in a single year and that the costs 
of these improvements were computed 
to $270,000 per day for 1956. 

In the next portion of this ad it is 
Stated that the largest part of this ex- 
Penditure will be for 5,210 additions to 

e railroad’s fleet of freight cars, in- 
ding many of new and improved de- 


Tn one of its most emphatic sentences, 

advertisement states that all of this 

Progress comes from Santa Fe dollars>- 

farned dollars—not a single penny from 
€s paid by taxpayers. 

This advertisement is typical of the 
8reat quantity of misleading advertise- 
Ment which is being disseminated to the 
he €rican public about the public spirit 

the corporate spending. Nowhere does 

advertising tell the public the truth 
Shine the fast tax writeoff certificate 
ch makes it possible for the railroad 

> bay for the great bulk of this expan- 
hit out of current income which would 
th flow to the Public Treasury in 
© form of taxes. Through the use of 
es rapid amortization device, the rail- 
kee will be able to amortize this invest- 

Sie: and siphon off its profits to this im- 
year nent during the period of the next 5 
ia S. In this way, the railroad cars get 

Mstructed but most of the money is 
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money that would otherwise be public 
tax funds. 

When they tell you that this progress 
comes from Santa Fe’s dollars—earned 
dollars—and not a single penny comes 
from taxes you pay, they are forgetting 
to tell you that the dollars they use are 
collars short-circuited from the United 
States Treasury in taxes deferred and 
perhaps never paid. 

So in the end every taxpayer is helping 
to contribute to the great progress of the 
Santa Fe this year. Let us give credits 
where they are due. 


Foreign Aid on a Permanent Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Take the Coach Out,” pub- 
lished in the Indianapolis Star of March 
20, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TAKE THE COACH OUT y 

Just suppose an Indiana high-school bas- 
ketball coach had what was considered the 
best. team, man for man, in the State. And 
suppose he decided at the beginning of the 
season to use a zone defense.. And suppose 
that his team lost their first 10 games even 
though their shooting percentage was about 
.450 because their defense failed to stop the 
offense of the other teams. Would it not 
seem logical to conclude that the coach ought 
to switch his defense to a man-to-man de- 
fense instead of sticking to a system that 
failed 10 times in a row? 

Now that is just about the same position 
that our State Department is in today. For 
10 years straight the State Department has 
been sending an average of $5 billion a year 
abroad in foreign aid. The idea is to win the 
cold war by helping our allies become strong 
and united and to win more allies to our side. 
Yet today, after 10 years of doing the same 
thing defensively, what do we find? ` We find 


-~ our allies less united. The neutralists are 


more neutral. There is less military strength 
abroad than was promised. And the Soviet 
Union has been winning skirmish after skir- 
mish in the cold war both in taking territory 
and in winning support from the uncom- 
mitted nations. 

Now with such a record of repeated loss in 
the 10 years of foreign aid, would it not seem 
logical to conclude that the State Depart- 
ment ought to switch its tactics? Wouldn't 
some other means of defense seem called for 
to replace the practice of sending $5 billion 
of foreign aid abroad and getting no appre- 
ciable results?. It would seem so to us. 

Yet the State Department is now going be- 
fore Congress again and asking for another 
$4,900,000,000 for foreign aid. In addition it 
wants to put the foreign aid program on a 
permanent basis. The experts seem to have 
concluded that we must do again in the next 
10 years what has failed to work in the last 
10 years. It just doesn’t make sense. 

We think the American people and Con- 
gress should insist that we either get rid of 
the coach who has lost the first 10 games 
through faulty defense, or the coach should 
be told to try a new kind of defense. The 
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foreign aid program should be either over- 
hauled or replaced. In our opinion, it should 
be abolished and in its place we should adopt 
a selective program of giving assistance in 
money and arms only to those nations that 
cooperate in creating unified defenses and in 
adopting policies that will weaken, not 
strengthen, the Communist foe. 


Now what is unreasonable about that? 


Relief for Truly Small Independent 
Natural Gas Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, one of 
the great newspapers of the country 
which has followed the controversy over 
natural gas legislation with most care 
and insight is the Denver Post. A re- 
cent editorial in that paper makes a sug- 


. gestion, which is so sensible and so prac- 


tical that it is difficult to see any 
reasonable basis for opposing it. 

Despite the unfortunate and arrogant 
lobbying in behalf of outright exemption 
legislation earlier this session, I am will- 
ing to join any Senators who may wish 
to push legislation for the relief of the 
truly small independent natural gas pro- 
ducers and to allow all producers rates of 
return comparable to their risks. If no 
one does so, we must conclude that the 
only real pressure is for the big produc- 
ers, whose total exemption would clearly 
hurt millions of consumers. 

For the information of Members of 
Congress, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the editorial entitled “How 
About a Reasonable Gas Bill?” and pub- 
lished in the Denver Post of March 8, 
1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How ABOUT A REASONABLE GAs BILL? 


Now that tempers have had time to cool, 
following President Eisenhower’s veto of the 
Harris-Fulbright gas bill, it may be possible 
to consider the matter of gas regulation more 
calmly than before. 

Some new natural-gas legislation is desira- 
ble, although the Harris-Fulbright bill, 
which would have enriched producers by 
removing them from all effective regulation, 
was not the proper answer. 

There is need for a law which would: 

1. Exempt from regulation the thousands 
of small producers whose sales have little 
if any effect on the overall price of gas to 
consumers while keeping under regulation 
the few large producers who are the price- 
setters in the industry. 

2. Provide for the regulation of the large 
producers on a basis which would recognize 
that the gas-producing business, unlike 
other utility businesses, involves certain risks 
in exploring for new gas supplies and should 
receive an appropriate price reward as a 
result. 

This second purpose could be accomplished 
easily by giving the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the Federal price regulatory body, au- 
thority to give gas companies a higher per- 
centage of return on their investment than 
the 6 percent (approximately) that is nor- 
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mally allowed electric power, telephone, and 
transportation utilities. 

A bill containing these provisions would 
be in line with the idea expressed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his veto message. 

The President stressed the fact that sus- 
picious circumstances surrounding the pas- 
sage of the bill were the primary cause for 
his veto. But he went on to say he wants 
a gas bill which would encourage the search 
for oil and include specific language pro- 
tecting consumers in their right to fair 
prices. : 

In view of that last remark, it seems prob- 
able that the President would have vetoed 
the Harris-Fulbright bill even if the inci- 
dent of the $2,500 donation to a Senator’s 
campaign fund had not arisen. It is im- 
possible to find in the Harris-Fulbright bill 
any specific language protecting consumers. 

Of course, a law exempting small producers 
from regulation and providing for prices in 
proportion to risks would not satisfy many 
of the oil and gas companies which have 
been exerting their influence on behalf of 
the Harris-Fulbright bill. 

Large producers would not want the little 
fellows exempted. These large producers 
hope to trade on the sympathy that Con- 
gressmen always feel for small-business men. 
The big companies hope to receive more 
favorable consideration if they can keep all 
producers, large or small, under the same 
kind of regulation. 

Neither would the vehement backers of 
the Harris-Fulbright bill be satisfied with 
prices based on a recognition of business 
risks. Nothing short of complete exemption 
from regulation, with full authority to fix 
their own prices, will ever suit them. 

It is to be hoped that, in spite of the 
unyielding attitude of some of the large pro- 
ducers, a majority can be found in both 
Houses of Congress to vote for a sensible gas 
bill which will contain the protection for 
consumers which President Eisenhower con- 
siders essential. 

We may be sure that unless a new gas bill 
is passed, gas producers, and possibly the 
Federal Power Commission itself, will do all 
in their power to keep present price regula- 
tory laws from working satisfactorily. 

Trade journals of the oil and gas industry 
are already talking hopefully of the possi- 
bility that State governments may step in 
to restrict the amount of- natural gas avail- 
able for interstate commerce. If that should 
occur, the gas industry will gleefully an- 
nounce that Federal interference with prices 
is drying up the gas supply, just as sup- 
porters of the Harris-Fulbright bill said it 
would. 

According to the Oil & Gas Journal, only 
1 of the 5 members of the Federal Power 
Commission believes it is practical to regu- 
late gas producers under present law. 

If the Commission should choose to take 
the position that it is confronted with an 
impossible job in trying to regulate thou- 
sands of gas producers, large and small, it 
could make such a mess of present regula- 
tory procedure that arguments in favor of no 
regulation would seem to have new validity. 

With the Harris-Fulbright bill definitely 
dead, Congressmen who are interested in the 
welfare of producers and consumers will do 
well to lend their support to efforts to devise 
reasonable and practical regulation. 


The Status of Forces Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to announce that the leg- 
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islature of the State of California has 
adopted without dissenting vote a reso- 
lution expressing dissatisfaction with the 
NATO Status of Forces Treaty and urg- 
ing the Federal Government to terminate 
that agreement at the earliest possible 
time. 

Senate Joint Resolution 1 was intre- 
duced March 6, 1956, by a distinguished 
group of California Senators under the 
leadership of Senator Hugh P. Donnelly. 
It passed the senate on March 8 by a 
vote of 28 ayes, none opposed. It passed 
the assembly on March 21 with a vote of 
63 ayes, none opposed. 

I congratulate the State of California 
on the patriotism and discernment shown 
by the members of its legislature, of both 
political parties, in this unanimous ex- 
pression in favor of restoring the consti- 
tutional rights of American servicemen. 
I hope that this fine example will be fol- 
lowed in other States, and that the Con- 
gress of the United States will recognize 
and act on this problem. 


I am grateful to Mr. John M. Hanley, 
of Palo Alto, for keeping me informed on 
the progress of the resolution. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the list of senators sponsoring 
the resolution and the text of the resolu- 
tion: 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1, RELATIVE TO THE 
STATUS OF Forces TREATY 


(Introduced by Senators Donnelly, Dorsey, 
Coombs, Gibson, Byrne, Berry, Burns, Kraft, 
Erhart, Dilworth, Thompson, Breed, Brown, 
Williams, Abshire, McBride, Cunningham, 
John F. McCarthy, Harold T. Johnson, Short, 
Arnold, Hulse, Desmond, Busch, Regan, Rob- 
ert I. McCarthy, Cobey, Way, Hollister, Rich- 
ards, Ed. C. Johnson, Farr, Parkman, and 
Sutton, March 6, 1956.) 

Whereas on June 19, 1951, the parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, including the United 
States, entered into an agreement commonly 
referred to as the “Status of Forces Treaty,” 
which was ratified by the Senate of the 
United States on July 15, 1953; and 

Whereas this agreement confers on each 
of the contracting nations criminal juris- 
diction over the military personnel of the 
other contracting nations stationed’ in the 
former; and thus permits American military 
personnel accused of crime to be tried in the 
courts and according to the laws of other 
countries; and 

Whereas in many countries where Ameri- 
can military personnel are stationed the law 
does not provide the same safeguards as are 
provided by the courts of this country, in- 
cluding such fundamental requirements of 
due process as a full statement of the speci- 
fications of the crime alleged, right to bail, 
presentation to the grand jury in all serious 
cases, fair trial by an unbiased judge and 
jury, confrontation of witnesses, presump- 
er of inocence, and entitlement to counsel; 
an 

Whereas foreign military personnel sta- 
tioned in this country would under the agree- 
ment be placed in a better position than our 
servicemen since they would be entitled to 
the safeguards mentioned, indicating that 
the agreement is not truly reciprocal; and 

Whereas there is no justification whatever 
for this country continuing such an arrange- 
ment that is so unfair and unjust to those 
who are making the greatest sacrifices to 
serve the Nation and who are entitled to the 
full protection of our Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of California (jointly), That the mem- 
bers of the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia take this means to indicate their dis- 
satisfaction with the so-called Status of 
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Forces Treaty, and to urge the Federal Gov- 
ernment to terminate that agreement at the 
earliest possible time; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit suitably pre- 
pared copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, to the Secretary of State of the United 
States, and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California in the Congress of the 
United States. 


The Public Assistance Amendments of 
1956 and the Child-Health and Welfare 
Amendments of 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERE COOPER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker; on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1956, I introduced legislation, 


H. R. 9120, which would amend the pub- 
lic assistance titles of the Social Secu- 


rity Act. I introduced this legislation , 


as chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means at the request of the admin- 
istration. My purpose in introducing H. 
R. 9120 was to permit public study and 
comment. 

My distinguished colleague on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Honorable DANIEL A. REED, of New York, 
introduced similar legislation, H. R. 9091. 

I have today announced that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is tentatively 
scheduled to begin public hearings on 
Thursday, April 12, 1956, on these two 
bills, as well as on H. R. 10283 intro- 
duced by me, and H. R. 10284, intro- 
duced by Mr. Reed, of New York, relat- 
ing to amendments to the provisions of 
the Social Security Act pertaining to 
child welfare services. These latter two 
bills were also introduced at the request 
of the administration. In announcing 
these hearings I indicated that the com- 
mittee would also receive testimony on 
other bills amending the public assist- 
ance titles and related provisions of the 
Social Security Act. 


Mr. Speaker, at the time of introduc- 
ing H. R. 9120, I issued a press release 
explaining the principal features of the 
bill. For the benefit of the Members of 
Congress and other interested persons, 
I would like to include that release at 
this point in the Recorp. In addition 
I would like to include a summary pre- 
pared by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on the Child- 
Health and Welfare Amendments of 
1956, H. R. 10283. 

The matters follow: |! 

CHAIRMAN JERE COOPER, DEMOCRAT, or TEN- 
NESSEE, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON Ways AND 
MEANS, TODAY ANNOUNCES INTRODUCTION OF 
LEGISLATION AMENDING THE PUBLIC ASSIST- 
ANCE TITLES OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT). 
H. R. 9120 ; 
Hon. JERE Cooper, Democrat, Tennessee,’ 

chairman of the House Committee on Waysl. 

and Means, today announced that he had ` 


introduced legislation, H. R. 9120, at the re- 1 


quest of the administration to amend the’ 
public assistance and related provisions of 
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the Social Security Act. Chairman Coorrr’s 
complete statement is as follows: 

“As chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, I have today introduced 
legislation, H. R. 9120, to amend the public 
assistance titles and related provisions of 
the Social Security Act. This legislation was 
prepared in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and embodies the public 
assistance recommendations made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his state of the Union 
message and in his budget message. I have 
introduced this legislation at the request of 
the administration. 

“While no action has yet been scheduled 
by the Committee on Ways and Means on 
this legislation, the introduction of the bill 
will make it available for public study and 
comment. It is probable that some legisla- 
tive action will be taken by the Congress 
this year on public assistance, in view of the 
faet that the present matching formula (the 
so-called McFarland amendment) for the 
payment of Federal funds to the States for 
Public assistance pur is scheduled to 
terminate September 30, 1956. 

“The principal features of the bill are 
as follows: 

“1, Extension of the 1952 temporary match- 
ing formula: The bill would extend from 
September 30, 1956 to June 30, 1959 the pres- 
ent formula for Federal matching of assist- 
ance payments. Under the present fermula, 
the Federal share in eld-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the ently and 
totally disabled is four-fifths of the first $25 
of a State’s average monthly payment per 
recipient, plus one-half ef the remainder, 
Within individual maximums of $55. For 
aid to dependent children, the Federal share 
is four-fifths of the first $15 of the State's 
average monthly payment per recipient, plus 
One-half of the remainder, with individual 
maximums of $30 for the adult, $30 for the 
first child, and $21 for each additional child 
ina family. In the absence of such an ex- 
tension of the present matching formula, on 
October 1, 1956, the Federal share in ex- 
Penditures for old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled would be reduced to three-fourths 
Cf the first $20 of the average monthly 
Payment per recipient, plus one-half of the 
Temainder up to a maximum of $50 on any 

dividual payment. In aid to dependent 
Children, there would be similar changes in 
the Federal formula. This extension of the 
Current matching formula would be effective 
Only with respect to persons who are on the 
Public assistance rolls before July 1, 1957 
®Nd to those persons who are added to the 
Tolls after that date who are not receiving 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefits. It 

estimated that this provision will cost $155 
Million in fiscal year 1957 (9 months’ ex- 
tension) and $210 million annually in fiscal 
ars 1958 and 1959. 
“2. Revised matching formula for persons 
J ed to the old-age assistance rolls after 
haea 30, 1957 who receive old-age and sur- 
bies insurance benefits: The bill would 
t vide a new matching formula with respect 
ed o d-age assistance recipients who are add- 

for the first time to the public-assistance 
old after June 30, 1957 and who receive 

-age and survivors insurance benefits. 

€ral matching-in-assistance payments in 
gard to persons in this category would be 
Der acent of the average monthly payment 
recipient up to a maximum of $55 on the 

ki eas to any one recipient. Itis estimated 
86.5 is provision will save approximately 
Million in fiscal year 1958 and $73 million 

hari by the year 1967. 
for mn tatching of assistance expenditures 
form €dical care: The bill would amend the 
a pe for determining the Federal share of 
Gime expenditures to provide separate 
t ~per-dollar matching of State expendi- 

for medical care in behalf of assistance 
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recipients, including expenditures for insur- 
ance premiums for medical care, up to a 
specified maximum. This maximum is de- 
termined by multiplying $6 a month by the 
number of adult recipients and $3 a month 
by the number of child recipients. There is 
also included in the bill a provision for the 
establishment of an advisory council on 
medical care to advise the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. These pro- 
visions would be effective as of July 1, 1957. 
It is expected that the cost of this feature of 
the bill- would be $65 million in fiscal year 
1958 and $110 million annually by fiscal year 
1967. 

“4, Federal assistance for the training of 
public welfare personnel: The bill would as- 


sist the States in paying for the training of- 


skilled workers to deal with the problems of 
persons receiving assistance. The Federal 
Government would share in State expendi- 
tures for this purpose for a 6-year period 
with the Federal share being 80 percent for 
the first 4 years and 6624 percent for the re- 
maining years. The funds are to be used by 
the States to make grants to institutions of 
higher learning for training of personnel for 
employment in public assistance programs 
and for establishing fellowships and special 
short-term courses of study. The bill would 
also provide for Federal payment of cer- 
tain costs connected with research and dem- 
onstration projects in social security. It is 
expected that the cost of these provisions in 
fiscal year 1957 woudl be $500,000 and $5 
million in fiscal year 1958. 

“5. Extension of aid to dependent chil- 
dren: The bill would liberalize the present 
provisions applicable to the aid to depend- 
ent-children program so as to extend the list 
of relatives with whom a child may live and 
receive aid to include first cousins, nephews, 
and nieces. The bill would also eliminate the 
school attendance requirement for children 
16 and 17 years of age thereby permitting 
disabled children and other children unable 
to attend school to receive assistance. This 
provision would be effective July 1, 1957, and 
would have an annual cost of $2 million. 

“6. Limitation on payments to Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands: The bill would in- 
crease the dollar limitation now in effect for 
Federal public assistance grants to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands by 25 percent 
after June 30, 1956. For Puerto Rico the 
dollar limitation on annual Federal assist- 
ance grants would be raised from $4,250,000 
to $5,312,500, and for the Virgin Islands 
$160,000 to $200,000. It is expected that the 
cost of this provision would be $1,102,500 
annually. 

“7. Self-support and self-care: The bill 
would amend the purpose clauses of the 
public assistance titles to make explicit that 
restoration of recipients of public assistance 
to self-support or self-care is a program 
objective, and that strengthening of family 
life is an objective in the program of aid to 
dependent. children. 

“It is my expectation that thorough public 
hearing’ would be held on this legislation in 
the event a decision is made by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to give considera- 
tion to the bill. I believe it essential that 
very careful study be given to the bill before 
it is acted on by the Congress and that care- 
ful examination be made of the effect that 
the financing features of the bill would have 
on the public assistance programs of the 
respective States. The humanitarian pur- 
poses of the public assistance program, 
modest as they may be, must be carefully 
safeguarded and developed so that our 
Nation’s needy may be assured an adequate 
standard of living and necessary medical 
care.” 

Summary or CHID HEALTH AND WELFARE 
AMENDMENTS OF 1956—H. R. 10283 


The bill would amend part 3 of title V 
of the Social Security Act, relating to child- 
welfare services, in a number of respects. 
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It would also amend parts 1 and 2 of that 
title, relating to maternal and child health 
and crippled children’s services, with respect 
to special project grants. These amend- 
ments would be effective July 1, 1956. 
CHILD-WELFARE SERVICES 


Rural areas: The present limitations re- 
quiring that Federal child-welfare funds 
may be used for local child-welfare serv- 
ices only in predominantly rural areas would 
be removed. This would give greater flexi- 
bility to the States. Federal funds could be 
used in any part of the State where they are 
effective in establishing, extending, and 
strengthening child-welfare services. Em- 
phasis would, however, continue to be placed 
on services in rural areas, as in the maternal 
and child health and crippled children’s pO- 
en of the present law. 

oster care: The bill would make 
the authority to use Federal funds ne pres 
extension and improvement of foster care. 

Amount authorized for annual appropria- 
tion: The amount authorized for annual 
appropriations for grants to the States for 
child-welfare services would be increased » 
from the present $10 million to $12 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and 
to $15 million for each year thereafter. 

Allotment formula: In order to make the 
allotment of funds consistent with the above 
changes concerning rural areas and foster 
care, the bill would change the present statu- 
tory formula under which allotment is made 
entirely on the basis of rural child popula- 
tion under the age of 18. Allotments to 
the States of funds appropriated in any year 
for this purpose would, instead, be made 
(after a flat allotment) on the basis of the 
need of each State for financial assistance 
in carrying out its plan, as determined by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare after considering the relative popu- 
lation under 21 and the relative rural popu- 
lation under that age. 

The flat allotment referred to above, which 
would be made first, would be $40,000 if the 
appropriation were $10 million. It would be 
reduced proportionately if the appropriation 
were less than $10 million and would be 
raised proportionately if the appropriation 
were increased to the higher amounts au- 
thorized by the bill. 

Matching: Each State’s allotment would 
be available for paying the Federal share of 
the cost. of the expenditures under the State 
plan, with the balance being made up from 
State and local funds. The Federal share 
would vary inversely with the State’s rela- 
tive per capita income between a minimum 
of 33144 percent- and a maximum of 663 
percent, with the share for the State with a 
per capita income equal to that for the 
United States being 50 percent. The Fed- 
eral share for Alaska and Hawaii would be 
set at 50 percent and for the Virgin Islands 
and Puerto Rico at 6634 percent. 

Reallotment: A new provision would be 
added to permit redistribuation of Federal 
funds, after a State certifies that any portion 
of its allotment will not be required for its 
program. The portions so certified would be 
reallotted from time to time to other States 
which the Secretary determines have need 
for and will be able to use amounts in excess 
of their original allotments. The reallot- 
ment among these States would be based on 
their State plans after taking into consider- 
ation the relative size of the population un- 
der age 21, the relative size of the rural pop- 
ulation under such age, and the relative per 
capita income of the States eligible for the 
reallotment. 

Special project grants: A new provision 
would authorize up to 15 percent of the 
funds appropriated for grants for child wel- 
fare services to be earmarked (in the appro- 
priation) for grants for special. projects of 
regional or national significance. These 
special project grants would be available to 
State public-welfare agencies, and, with the 
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concurrence of such agencies, to any public 
or nonprofit institution of higher education 
or research. > 
Return of runaway children: The bill 
changes the present law by raising the age 
limit of children who may be returned to 
their community in another State through 
the use of Federal child welfare funds from 
16 years to 18 years, and adding authorization 
for the use of these funds for maintaining 
the children pending their return (for a pe- 
riod not exceeding 15 days). These costs, and 
the costs of the return of the child, could be 
met when they cannot be met by those legally 
responsible for the child’s support. 
SPECIAL PROJECTS RELATING TO MATERNAL AND 
CHILD HEALTH SERVICES 


The bill authorizes up to 121% percent of 
the annual appropriation for grants for ma- 
ternal and child heaith services to be ear- 
marked (in the appropriation) for special 
projects of regional or national significance. 
This percentage represents the same propor- 
tion of the total annual appropriation as is 
reserved at present for special projects grants. 
‘These special project grants would be avail- 
able not only to the State agencies admin- 
istering the State plans, as at present, but 
also, with their concurrence, to other public 
and nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
or research, i 

SPECIAL PROJECTS RELATING TO CRIPPLED 

CHILDREN’S SERVICES 

Amendments, similar to those described 
above for maternal and child health services, 
would be made by the bill in the crippled 
children’s provisions of the Social Security 
Act. 


Greer County, Okla., Farmers Plead for 
the Right to Life, Liberty, and the Pur- 
suit of Happiness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the following letter is a plea from the 
residents of my home county of Greer, 
in the State of Oklahoma, who have de- 
voted a lifetime to farm operations: 


MANGUM, OKLA., March 6, 1956. 
Hon. VICTOR WICKERSHAM, 
Member of United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Victor: We, the people of Greer 
County, Okla., who are dependent directly 
or indirectly upon agriculture for a living 
do appreciate what you are doing for agri- 
culture. We compliment you for your atti- 
tude and the work that you are doing in 
helping to secure a fair price for all agricul- 
tural products. The farmer is entitled to 
100 percent of the cost on his products, like 
the manufacturer gets for his products. 


Price supports of 90 percent of parity on 
all agricultural products will go a long way 
toward keeping the farmer on the land, The 
farmer will have the money to pay his debts, 
buy the necessities of life, and a few lux- 
uries. The farmer’s purchasing power helps 
to keep the laborer employed. With the 
farmer and laborer working, our national 
economy will continue to be strong and 
move forward. This forward movement will 
prevent another depression of prices like 
aoa d experienced between 1929 and 

Again we thank you for what you are 
doing to help secure a support price of 90 
percent or more on all agricultural products. 
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The farmer, the laborer, and the business- 
man in our country can continue to make 
a respectable living. 

Respectfully yours, i 

John F. Radney, Farmer and President of 
` Greer County Farmers Union; J. D. 
Gray, Real Estate and Insurance; 
Weaver Creed, Mayor, City of M..gum; 
Edgar H. Pruitt, Farmer; R. S. Morgan, 
Manager, Farmers Union Cooperative 
Gin; Zearl E. Lowe, Druggist; Guy R. 
Block, Merchant; George Terry, Mana- 
ger, Farmers Cooperative Gin Board; 
J. S. Russell, Farmer and Rancher; 
W. H. Pierson, Farmer; Charles T, 
House, Hardware. 


Let’s Fight for What Farmers Deserve 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the April 
Farm Journal contains an excellent edi- 
torial setting forth a minimum program 
to provide American farmers with their 
rightful share of the national income. 

The 17 points listed are sound and fair, 
and should be borne in mind by all of 
us as we consider farm legislation during 
the next few weeks. I commend them 
to the membership of the Congress: 

Let’s FIGHT ror WHAT FARMERS DESERVE 


Because the Nation needs an expanding, 
prosperous agriculture rather than a shrink- 
ing one, the battle for progress in farming 
dare not cease. Income losses for many, even 
if not for all farmers, have grown serious. 

Farm Journal editors here set out 17 points 
on which we strongly believe work needs to 
be done. Others could be added. These we 
think are basic. 

1. Government must recognize that it de- 
manded high production for the needs of 
war, and should face fully the responsibility 
for readjustment. It paid off the makers of 
planes and guns so they could return to 
normal. It should be fully as fair with 
farmers. 

2. This country is rich enough to relieve 
victims of disaster anywhere here, and in 
many places abroad. When drought and 
crop failure hit farmers they are no less de- 
serving of outright relief. 

3. War veterans and other farmers who 
have earned a fair equity in land or equip- 
ment ought to have enough help, private or 
public, in the way of further credit, that they 
will not lose what they have built up. 

4. Private and Government agencies should 
push energetically to increase our sales in 
foreign markets; and no veto by the State 
Department on deals with the free world 
should be permitted. 


5. The prospects for new markets and new 
uses for farm products have hardly been 
scratched. Research in these fields. should 
be doubled and redoubled. 


6. The kinks that cause actual waste and 
extra costs in distribution ought to be 
brought into the open and rooted out. They 
eat into farmers’ profits. 

7. New products have brought big pros- 
perity to hundreds of American industries. 
Agriculture must have more ways to diver- 
sify. A large-scale research effort is overdue 
to find new crops farmers can make money 
with. This is a Government job. 

8. No letup should be permitted in research 
to reduce our costs of production, but more 
of the work should seek to lower costs in 
other ways than simply by increasing out- 
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put. This calls especially for research in 
marketing and selling. 

9. The nonfarm public should be helped 
to learn about farm situations. The igno- 
rant insults to farmers which have lately 
come from writers who should know better 
would not be tolerated if the public were in- 
formed. Those in trouble deserve under- 
standing, not sneers. 

10. Farm credit practices need to be re- 
examined to make sure that farmers get as 
fair a deal as anyone else. Changes in farm 
business have increased the need for 2- to 
10-year loans for sound investments like 
equipment and buildings which take a while 
to pay off. 

11. Wherever it can be shown to help, we 
should have tariff protection against low- 
cost foreign competitors. Every country tries 
to sell here, and often will subsidize exports, 
in order to get dollars, Other places need 
foreign foods and fibers worse than the 
United States does. 

12. Government could well consider some 
new and real incentives to locate more indus- 
tries in rural areas. Thus nearby but off- 
the-farm jobs could help many families to 
earn steadier incomes. It may well be one 
of the most practical things we can do for 
farmers. Wide dispersion of industry is de- 
sirable for defense and, in general, has proved 
to be good business. 

13. Vocational courses should be developed 
in rural high schools for nonfarm subjects. 
They have mighty little of this now, Let's 
face the fact that not every farm boy will 
farm, and give those who choose a start 
toward being scientists, engineers, salesmen, 
or mechanics—or editors, 


14, Cooperatives have saved and made 
farmers lots of real money. In general pri- 
vate businesses are far more efficient and 
fair than was true 40 years ago, but coopera- 
tives have not reached their limits, 

15. Feather-bedding practices, or pay with- 
out full value in work, should be rooted out 
everywhere it exists in industry, transporta- 
tion, labor, or Government. 

16. Nobody should be shielded from com- 
petition. No one—farmers, middlemen, nor 
anyone else—can be blamed for buying as 
cheaply and selling as high, and making as 
much profit, as they can. But Government 
should see that competition is full, free, and 
fair. 

17. Farmers will do best with the fullest 
freedom to decide how they want to farm. 
The agricultural good and public good may 
require some regulation of farming from here 
on—just as we have to regulate traffic—but 
free individual decision should be basic in 
American agriculture. We need to keep as 
much of it as possible, 


Use of Tennessee Valley Authority Power 


Revenues To Meet Growing Power 
Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I am including recent correspond- 
enec from Comptroller General Joseph 
Campbell concerning use by the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority of its power rev- 
enues to add generating units to ex- 
isting projects to meet growing power 
needs, and a statement which I issued 
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on March 28 commenting upon this cor- 

respondence and the facts in the matter. 
The statement and correspondence 

follow: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN CLARECNCE CAN- 
NON, OF MISSOURI, CHAIRMAN, HOUSE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


The letter from Comptroller General 
Joseph Campbell to Congressman JOHN 
TABER on March 26 relative to TVA is com- 
pletely misleading. His purpose is quite 
clear, for his letter contains the following 
statement: 

“This letter is not addressed to the ques- 
tion of the TVA's statutory authority * * * 
except to recommend that the present law 
be amended.” 

It will be recalled that Mr. Campbell was 
a member of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which approved the Dixon-Yates contract. 
The terms of that contract got so odious 
that even its proponents wanted it set aside. 
Now we find the same Mr. Campbell telling 
the Congress it should repeal part of the 
TVA Act. He seeks to do in his new suit 
what he couldn’t do in his old hat. 

To support his demand for amending the 
TVA Act, Mr. Campbell would completely 
mislead the public as to the situation. It 
would appear that Mr. Campbell is going out 
of his way when he uses his position as 
Comptroller General to press further his 
Views. 

It is to be noted, however, that Mr. Camp- 
bell—in his letter recognizes that TVA does 
have the right to use revenues to add addi- 
tional units at existing plants after meeting 
its obligations to the Government. 

If that were not so, Mr. Campbell would 
Not be urging the Congress to repeal the 
right of the TVA to meet its growing power 
needs at existing plants from its revenues. 
As Mr. Campbell well knows, Congress has 
refused furthér direct appropriations and 
has not passed legislation to enable TVA to 
Meet its growing needs by issuing bonds. 
The only way left is for TVA to use its power- 
revenues to add units to existing projects. 

The Democratic leadership believes the 
People of the valley have a right to expect 
ts power supplier to plan for the future 
Needs of its service area. 

The facts are greatly different from what 

Campbell very adroitly implies. The 
letters of intent issued for the 7 new gen- 
erating units referred to in Mr. Campbell's 
letter simply represent the schedule upon 
Which TVA believes capacity should be added 
to meet the electricity requirements of the 
area it serves. 

Taken as a whole, the Comptroller Gen- 
ral's letter appears to be intended to frighten 
the Congress into a belief that TVA has 
taken some extraordinary action and has 
Committed the Government to a program 
Unforeseen and unanticipated: He is wrong. 

ere is no surprise in the fact that new 
Capacity must be added to the TVA system. 
i ere is nothing extraordinary about the is- 
Uance of letters of intent. 
oc € letters served to place TVA's units 
its the manufacturers’ construction sched- 
plac so that when and if firm orders are 
re many months of time will be saved 
en delivery dates. Substantial price in- 
ae were put into effect by the manufac- 

ers of the turbo-generators early in Sep- 
ber, but the options were seeured at the 
lai in effect prior to the increase. The 
h ng will run into millions of dollars for 
© taxpayers. 
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COMPTROLLER GENFRAL 
Weal THE UNITED STATES, 
ashington, March 26, 1956, 
Hon. CLARENCE Cannon, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropria- 
Dean’ House of Representatives. 
t R MR, CHARMAN: Enclosed for your in- 
tion in connection with pending bill 
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H. R. 10004 is a copy of our letter of today 
to Hon. JoHN TABER concerning the use by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority of power 
proceeds for capital expenditures for power 
facilities. Attention is particularly called 
to our recommendation that the present law 
be amended to clearly state the intent of 
Congress with respect to the use of power 
proceeds for such purposes. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 

Comptroller General of the United States, 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 26, 1956. 
Hon. JOHN TABER, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. TaBeER: Reference is made to 
your letter of March 21, 1956, enclosing a 
copy of the reports of the Appropriations 
Committee in connection with H. R. 10004, 
and directing our attention to the language 
concerning the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in both the majority and minority reports. 
You also request specific information per- 
taining to TVA’s commitments of funds for 
power projects or parts of projects, the 
amounts of TVA’s revenues in recent years, 
and the portion of such revenues that re- 
sulted from the sale of electricity to the 
United States Government. 

A considerable portion of the language to 
which you directed our attention, as well 
as much of the record of the TVA hearings 
held March 1, 1956, before the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Works Appropriations, involves 
the basic questions of whether TVA has the 
statutory authority to use its power reve- 
nues to install additional generating units 
at existing powerplants without specific and 
prior approval of the Congress. The part of 
the law in question is the following lan- 
guage contained in title II of the Govern- 
ment Corporations Appropriation Act, 1948: 

“None of the power revenues of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority shall be used for the 
construction of new power-producing proj- 
ects (except for replacement purposes) un- 
less and until approved by act of Congress” 
(61 Stat. 577). 

This letter is not addressed to the question 
of TVA’s statutory authority, which has 
been the subject of considerable discussion 
and disagreement, except to recommend that 
the present law be amended to clearly state 
the intent of the Congress with respect to 
its control over TVA’s capital expenditures 
for power facilities. We believe such legis- 
lation is necessary at this time because, in 
our opinion, (1) the present law is not clear 
in this respect, (2) there has been a sub- 
stantial change in the nature of TVA's capi- 
tal expenditures for power facilities between 
1948 and 1955, and (3) the present law, as 
currently applied, does not give the Con- 
gress effective control over TVA’s expendi- 
tures of public funds for power facilities. It 
is our view that the Congress can most ef- 
fectively control expenditures of this char- 
acter through appropriations; however, if 
the Congress wishes TVA to use its power 
revenues, or funds obtained from other 
sources, to construct or acquire power facil- 
ities, it should require TVA to obtain spe- 
cific and prior authorization from the Con- 
gress for such facilities. 

There follows the specific information that 
you requested, as well as some comments on 
the significant change in the nature of TVA’s 
power facilities between 1948 and 1955. 

1. TVA’s budget program for fiscal year 
1957 was transmitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget on September 28, 1955, and provided 
for the use of TVA corporate income to 
start the installation of 5 additional generat- 
ing units at 3 existing steam plants. These 
generating units are: John Sevier (unit 4), 
Johnsonville (units 7 and 8), Gallatin (units 
3 and 4). 
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Prior to the date of the budget trans- 
mittal, TVA had issued letters of intent 
covering the acquisition of major equipment 
for unit number 4 at the John Sevier steam 
plant. These letters of intent provide for 
cancellation only upon payment of stipulated 
costs which are currently accruing against 
TVA. On September 22 1955, the TVA Board 
of Directors, by a 2 to 1 vote, approved the 
awarding of these letters of intent based on 
the advice of the TVA General Counsel that 
such action was authorized by law. 

The Bureau of the Budget did not ap- 
prove TVA’s use of corporate funds to start 
these five units; however, the Bureau did 
anced besser dtc provision in the Presi- 

udget, dated 
TVA expansion: January 16, 1956, for 
ohn Sevier (unit 4) (by su - 
propriation for 1988 ey AAE prapa 
revenue bonds under proposed legislation) 

Johnsonville (units 7 and 8) (by issuance 
of revenue bonds under proposed legislation) 

On January 17, 1956, the TVA Board of 
Directors, by 2 affirmative votes (1 director 
abstaining), authorized the awarding of let- 
ters of intent covering the acquisition of 
major equipment for 6 additional generating 
units—units 3 and 4 at the Gallatin steam 
plant and units 7, 8, 9, and 10 at the John- 
sonville steam plant. 

The total cost of the equipment cov 
the letters of intent that eae been Sjaan 
ized for all seven units-is approximately $30 
million. Other pertinent information per- 
taining to these seven units is summarized. 
SP eS a I OT I D. 


Plant Unit Capaeit y | Estimated 
(kw's) cost 
John Sevier___._- , Meee 180, 000 000, 
Johnsonville... --- 7 and 8____|- 270, 000 er 000, oo 
DO ERLI: 9 and 10...} 270, 000 | 39; 000, 000 
Gallatin._........ 3 and 4__.- 450, 000 67, 000, 000 
ok OGL! ocd eubawawesa se 1, 170, 000 | 178, 000, VOU 


In effect, the TVA Board of Directors has 
authorized the initiation of a major expan- 
sion program which will add 1,170,000 kilo- 
watts of installed capacity to its system and 
will cost an estimated $178 million. The 
expansion program has not been reviewed or 
approved by the Congress, and further, it in- 
cludes four units which have not been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

2. As noted above there has been a signifi- 
cant change in the nature of TVA’s power 
facilities. Prior to 1948 TVA was essentially 
a hydroelectric power system and additional 
generating units were of the size of 10,000 
kilowatts to 70,000 kilowatts each. Since 1948, 
however, TVA has added 7 large modern 
steam plants, and current additional gener- 
ating units are of the size of from 112,500 
kilowatts to 225,000 kilowatts each. The fu- 
ture addition of a number of steam-electric 
generating units of this size, or larger, rep- 
resents a substantial increase in generating 
capacity. At June 30, 1948, the TVA power 
system was 17 percent steam-electric and 83 
percent hydroelectric; after completion of 
generating units under construction at June 
30, 1955, the TVA power system will be 63 
percent steam-electric and 37 percent hydro- 
electric (these percentages, of course, do not 
include the 7 steam-electric units discussed 
above). 

Further, a single steam-electric generating 
unit today is very large (the Gallatin units 
are 225,000 kilowatts each). A single steam- 
electric generating unit of 225,000 kilowatts 
is larger than most present-day hydroelectric 
powerplants or most steam-electric power- 
plants in 1948. In 1948 the TVA system had 
only 2 powerplants with an installed capacity 
as large as 225,000 kilowatts. As of June 30, 
1955, excluding TVA’s 7 modern steam plants, 
the TVA system consisted of 44 hydroelectric 
powerplants and 8 steam-electric power- 
plants; however, only 3 hydroelectric plants 
and 1 steam-electric plant have an installed 
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capacity of over 225,000 kilowatts. ‘The av- 
erage installed capacity of the 44 hydroelec- 
tric plants is 80,000 kilowatts and of the 8 
smaller steam-electric plants is 55,000 kilo- 
watts. It is significant to note that technical 
advancements are still being made rapidly in 
the size of generators, as shown in the March 
15, 1956, issue of Public Utilities Fortnightly, 
which reports: Š 

“The electric utilities now have five genera- 
tors with-nameplate ratings of 300,000 kilo- 
watts or over on order; Consolidated Edison 
has ordered two 335,000-kilowatt units for 
installation in 1958-59.” 

At June 30, 1948, the TVA system had an 
installed capacity of 2,567,402 kilowatts and 
during fiscal year 1948 average gross genera- 
tion was 65 percent of installed capacity. 
The seven additional units involving the 
letters of intent discussed above have an in- 
stalled capacity of 1,170,000 kilowatts, and, 
being steam-electric units, are sometimes 
capable of an average gross generation of over 
100 percent of installed capacity (during 
fiscal year 1955, Johnsonville, Shawnee, and 
Widows Creek all had an average gross gen- 
oration of over 100 percent of installed capac- 
ity). Therefore, the present expansion 
program of 7 additional units, which has 
not been reviewed by the Congress, involves 
installed capacity equal to 45 percent of the 
entire TVA system at June 30, 1948. 

3. It is clear that the language of the 1948 


Appropriations Act quoted above prohibits: 


TVA from building a new steam-electric 
plant at a new location without prior con- 
gressional approval; however, it should be 
realized that TVA has the potentiality for 
expansion at some of its existing steam 
plants. The largest potentiality is probably 
at its Gallatin steam plant which at present 
is a 2-unit plant with an installed capacity 
of 450,000 kilowatts, but which could be ex- 
panded toa 10-unit plant. The following in- 
formation pertaining to the Gallatin plant is 
contained in TVA’s annual report for fiscal 
year 1954 (p. 16): 

“TVA gave special consideration to the 
design of the main control and instrument 
switchboard, since it could ultimately be- 
come the centralized control board for a 
2,500,000-kilowatt station (the present 1,- 
440,000 installed capacity planned at Kings- 
ton makes it the largest station in the world 
at present).” 

4. The final point is a discussion of the 
financial significance of TVA'’s power rev- 
enues. The TVA system is the largest single 
integrated electrical system in the country, 
and it follows that its power revenues are 
substantial. In the last 5 years, during 
which period steam generation has become 
an important factor, there has been a tre- 
mendous expansion in TVA’s power system, 
primarily to supply the power needs of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The following 
tabulation summarizes this growth: 


System Power revenues, fiscal year 
TAE 
capacity 
nie ‘tio, | Totar | Federal | an oth 
o other 
watts) agencies 
1951__...._| 3, 181, 000! $70, 329, 580| $8, 162, 812;$62, 166, 763 
1052. ....3 3, 859, 910| 95, 004, 25, 230, 407| 69, 773, 983 


1953...-- .-} 5, 102, 985) 104, 877, 869] 31, 505, 622| 73, 372, 247 
6, 075, 685) 133, 947, 54, 368, 480| 79, 579, 328 
7, 809, Eaa 162, | 102, 962, 859| 85, 200, 130 


In addition to the rapid growth in TVA's 
power revenues, as shown above, TVA esti- 
mates that its power revenues will continue 
to increase and that in fiscal year 1957 they 
will be $231,550,000. 

It is significant to note the increase in TVA 
power revenues that has resulted from the 
sale of electricity to Government agencies 
($8,162,812 in 1951 and $102,962,859 in 1955). 
During fiscal year 1955 such revenues repre- 
sented 55 percent of TVA's total power reve- 
nues. 
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Based on estimated figures in TVA's state- 
ment of source and disposition of power in- 
come appearing in TVA’s budget program for 
1957 submitted to the Congress, TVA’s net 
power proceeds for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 
will be approximately $100 million each year. 
Such amounts are available for the construc- 
tion and acquisition of power assets and for 
the repayment of the Government’s invest- 
ment in the power program. The budget 
program contemplates that TVA will repay 
to the Government $59 million in 1956 and 
$75 million in 1957 out of power revenues; 
however, it should be realized that the ac- 
tual amount that will be repaid to the Gov- 
ernment will be determined by the TVA 
Board of Directors and will be the amount 
of money which in the judgment of the 
TVA Board will not be needed in the con- 
duct of the TVA power operation. As of 
June 30, 1955, TVA was several years ahead 
of the minimum repayment schedule re- 
quired by the law and was 1 year ahead of 
an average repayment schedule based on a 
40-year amortization period. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to Gen. 
Herbert D. Vogel, Chairman of the TVA 
Board of Directors. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General, of the United 
States, 


The Constitution Keeps America Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The United States Constitu- 
tion—Why America Remains Free,” 
written by Irving Leibowitz and pub- 
lished in the Indianapolis Times of No- 
vember 20, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION—WHY 
AMERICA REMAINS FREE 


(By Irving Leibowitz) 


The Star-Spangled Banner proudly pro- 
claims that America is the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. 

It is the land of the free because of a 
document that is taken for granted by most 
people—the Constitution. 

It is the home of the brave because men 
have willingly fought and died to defend the 
principle of the Constitution—that this is a 
nation of laws, not of men. 

What makes the Constitution so sacred? 

Perhaps the best way to answer this is to 
compare this Nation with others. 

Even today, in many countries of the 
world, the people cannot worship as they 
please, they cannot speak against the regime 
in power, they cannot learn the faults of 
government because the press is powerless or 
restricted, they cannot meet with their 
friends and neighbors, they cannot appeal 
to the Government for help. 

We, in America, are guaranteed certain 
rights by the Constitution. Among them 
are: 

The right to worship as we choose, the 
right to talk and exchange ideas with our 
neighbors, the right to have and read free 
newspapers that expose graft and fraud in 
government, the right to hold public meet- 
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ings with friends, neighbors, and business 
associates, the right to petition and urge our 
Government to better our way of life. 

Wherever dictators have flourished—in 
Italy, in Germany, in Russia, in Argentina— 
the very first steps taken to insure their own 
absolute power was to crush or control in- 
dependent newspapers, put an end to public 
meetings, and restrict freedom of speech 
and religion. 

In our country, your home—whether it is a 
room or a mansion—is sacred. 

A policeman may not enter your home 
and search it without a proper search war- 
rant signed by a judge. And even the Gov- 
ernment cannot, in time of peace, quarter 
troops in your home without your permis- 
sion. 

Before you can be convicted of a crime in 
America, you must be found guilty in a court 
of law. Not even a legislature or any other 
public body can inflict punishment without 
a trial. 

In many foreign countries, dictators and 
tyrants have silenced opposition by ruling 
that people of a certain class or religion or 
color cannot hold property, cannot sue or 
testify in court and cannot claim any legal 
protection or rights. 

There are, in the United States no privi- 
leged people before the law. In some coun- 
tries, one must be born a lady or a gentle- 
man. In the United States, anyone who 
chooses may be a lady or gentleman. 

We do not have, as they do in some coun- 
tries, the infamous midnight knock at the 
door and secret arrest by secret police. Nor 
do we haye secret trials. 

We have the privilege of the grand jury, 
where our own neighbors may review the case 
against us; we have the privilege to be con- 
fronted by our accusers; we have the right 
to be represented by a competent lawyer 
even if we can’t afford one. 

In America, a politician or a policeman 
cannot keep in prison his religious, political, 
financial, and personal enemies. 

Those who have arrested any man must 
convince a judge there is reasonable grounds 
to believe the prisoner has committed a 
crime—or the man goes free. 

Every prisoner must be told, in America, 
why he is in jail. We cannot languish in 
jail. We are guaranteed a speedy—and pub- 
lic—trial by jury. 

We cannot be tried twice—or persecuted 
and harassed—for the same crime once we 
have been found innocent, 

We cannot be compelled to testify against 
ourselves; we cannot be punished more 
severely than the seriousness of the crime; 
we have a right to trial by jury even in civil 
cases so that even a corrupt judge couldn't 
ruin us financially. 

In short, we have equal protection before 
the law. 

We cannot be held in slavery—we must be 
paid a fair price if the Government takes 
our property—we are not forbidden from 
holding public office because of our religion, 
whatever it may be. 

Unlike many countries, we have the right 
to vote and select the men and women we 
want to represent us in government. 

And our representatives make the laws 
we live by. 

If the Supreme Court decides that any law 
is contrary to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, the law is dead. 

This is a part of the system of checks and 
balances set up by the Constitution. 

We have the Supreme Court, the Congress, 
and the President, each with limited powers 
checking on each other, which is the way it 
was designed to protect the people. 

For example, the President can be im- 
peached by the House of Representatives 
with the Senate acting as jury. Laws can be 
passed over the President's veto if approved 
by two-thirds of Congress. Treatymaking is 
limited by the Senate, 
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On the other hand, the President ap- 
points—but only with Senate approval— 
members of the Supreme Court, which has 
the power to nullify any law which it deems 
unconstitutional. 

In many foreign countries it has been 
demonstrated that when governmental 
powers are unlimited, freedom disappears. 
Ours is a government of limited powers 
that guarantees certain rights to all the 
people. 

In South America, Europe, and Asia, men 
still fight and die to change their govern- 
ments. In the United States, we have 
change without revolution. This is because 
the Constitution allows amendments by 
peaceful, deliberate, and organized methods. 


Enactment of Poultry Inspection 
Legislation Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my state- 
ment entitled “Enactment of Poultry In- 
Spection Legislation Imperative.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 


The lack of legislation for the mandatory 
inspection of poultry has in the last few 
Weeks caused bitter consequences in Oregon. 
Psittacosis or parrot fever, a pneumonia- 
_like illness, has broken out among turkey 
flocks in the Portland area and has spread 
to humans. 

- - So far, 2 persons are dead, 24 hospitalized, 
and 38 ill. The toll may yet be higher. 
Economic dislocations have resulted in the 
West coast poultry industry with Washing- 
ton State clamping a tight embargo on 
Oregon turkeys and turkey eggs. Consum- 
ers, although not necessarily endangered, 
have probably been sold birds which died of 
disease. And the Oregon poultry indus- 
has suffered a severe public relations set- 
back, 

These tragic consequences to life and 
Property can be minimized, and perhaps 
even prevented, by the enactment of poultry 

pection legislation. Such legislation is 
Now before the Senate in the form of 8. 3176, 
Of which I am a co-author, The Oregon 
Outbreak is a case history in the need for 
Such legislation. 

Poultry suffers from some 26 diseases 
Which are transmissible to man. Some of 
the illnesses are of only academic interest; 

ey are spread so rarely to humans. Others, 
T Psittacosis, cause major epidemics. 
a poultry workers have been the target 
aa Several of these outbreaks between 1948 
hi ri 1954. The last, in the summer of 1954, 
ta at least 200 persons with either 1 or 2 

talities occurring. Outbreaks have also 
en place in New Jersey, Nebraska, Vir- 
ia, and Iowa. 
to n February and March the disease came 
in Oregon in full force. Two turkey breed- 

8 flocks, with a total of 10,000 fowls, con- 
reacted the illness. These flocks were on 

ms near Portland on the Columbia River, 

ding to the Portland Oreggnian. 
ee disease soon spread from the turkeys 
Diet workers. This, by the way, is the 
time health officials have found farm 
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workers. to have contracted psittacosis from 
poultry. In previous outbreaks, the United 
States Public Health Service reports that 
only poultry processing workers were af- 
fected. 

But in Oregon several farmworkers be- 
came ill. One died. Although health au- 
thorities cannot be certain the death was 
completely due to psittacosis, they believe 
the disease was at least a contributing 
factor. 

The diseased poultry was sent to a ren- 
dering plant and three processing plants in 
the Portland area. It spread havoc there. 
Another man who had been handling the 
diseased birds died. Other employees be- 
came ill with many requiring hospitaliza- 
tion. 

The toll now stands at 64. It may actu- 
ally be higher. Influenza has been preva- 
lent in the Portland area and additional 
psittacosis cases may have been misdiag- 
nosed for it. The Public Health Service is 
still sending blood samples from suspect 
cases to the Communicable Disease Center 
in Atlanta, Ga. to determine whether these 
persons are suffering from the poultry dis- 
ease. 

Psittacosis is a very painful illness, ac- 
cording to medical authorities. I should 
like to read, Mr. President, a short excerpt 
of the clinical findings in the Texas out- 
breaks, as, reported in the book, Psittacosis, 
edited by F. R. Beaudette. It will give the 
members of this chamber an idea of the 
human suffering caused by the disease: 

“The onset usually was characterized by 
fever, anorexia, chilly sensations, severe 
headache, and nausea or vomiting. Unless 
prompt and vigorous antibiotic treatment 
was instituted, the disease was slowly pro- 
gressive and after a few days most patients 
felt much worse. At the height of the illness 
the most common complaints were feverish- 
ness, headache, cough, weakness, nausea, 
and loss of appetite. Several patients com- 
plained of chills, drenching sweat, and pain 
or soreness in the chest. Abnormal findings 
on physical examination usually were neg- 
ligible at the time of hospitalization, even 
though the patients were quite toxic, usu- 
ally with high fever. During the height of 
illness the patients frequently were delirious 
or disoriented. The most seriously ill be-. 
came lethargic or stuperous; this frequently 
was a cause for comment * * * 

“The duration of illness varied from a 
few days to several weeks. More than half 
of the patients were ill 2 or 3 weeks. Sev- 
eral patients had relapses; relapses occurred 
both in treated and untreated cases. Those 
more seriously ill convalesced slowly, but, 
excepting the fatal cases, recovery generally 
was complete and uneventful except for 
prolonged weakness.” 

But what about the consumer? So far, he 
has not been endangered by psittacosis. In 
fact, no consumer has been reported hurt 
so far in any American outbreak of this 
disease. Public health groups emphasize 
the “so fár” however, since they recall that 
until the Oregon epidemic no farm worker 
had ever been reported hit by the disease 
either. 

The Portland situation does demonstrate 
how dead, diseased birds are slaughtered 
for marketing to consumers just like live 
healthy ones. In one plant, health author- 
ities found 49 fowls which had previously 
died of psittacosis were, nevertheless, being 
processed, Even if psittacosis is definitely 
found to be nontransmissible to man after 
the fowl has been killed or has died, I be- 
lieve the consumer should be protected from 
unwittingly buying such diseased poultry. 
There is no reason why he should not be 
assured of a healthy bird when he pays his 
hard-earned money. 

The psittacosis outbreak has not only 
caused human suffering, it has also created 
havoc and fear in agricultural commerce on 
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the west coast. The Washington State De- 
partment of Agriculture has clamped a strict 
embargo agains turkeys and turkey eggs com- 
ing from Oregon. Its officials say this bar 
will be maintained until they are convinced 
the psittacosis outbreak has been localized. 

The embargo is causing considerable hard- 
ship to Oregon turkey growers, according to 
the Oregon Journal. The State is one of the 
Nation’s largest producers of turkeys and 
turkey eggs and the hatcheries ordinarily 
sell 60 percent of their products to other 
States, Washington, Colorado, and Utah 
wie ae the biggest buyers, but now the 

n marke 
aver ae t has been temporarily 

In addition, the Oregon poul indus 
has suffered a serious public Aiea rot 
back. Needless to say, occurrences such as 
these, including the dressing of poultry which 
ue rb spe agen of disease, lowers the 

o e publi 
necessarily suffer. j spe i Daek 

So what is being done about th 
At a conference in San Prantiscs eaters 
20, called by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, it was decided that the fowls be 
fed antibiotic drugs to wipe out psittacosis 
among them. A segregation program for dis- 
eased or suspect birds was also ordered. 

These steps are good as far as they go. 
But Aimee at action must be taken and it is 
up us, in Congress, as well as legis- 
lators, to take Dam. oe 

We, here, must enact a mandato ul 
inspection law, as provided by S. ait vat 
before and after slaughter inspection provi- 
sion of the bill would virtually wipe out the 
industrial health hazard now posed to poul- 
try workers. We would be able to bring toa 
minimum, and perhaps completely prevent, 
deaths and illness, from psittacosis, as are 
now taking place in Oregon. 

The inspection would assure the consumer 
a clean and healthy product in poultry mov- 
ing in interstate commerce. He could have 
complete confidence in the healthfulness and 
cleanliness of the chickens, the turkeys, and 
ducks he buys. 5 

The producer and the processor would 
benefit from a more stable market. And 
with large outbreaks gone, the embargoes and 
the resultant economic dislocations would 
become a thing of the past. 

The Oregon psittacosis outbreak demon- 
strates the imperativeness that we enact 
S. 3176 as soon as possible. We cannot afford 
to let human life suffer, as in the Portland 
area. We cannot afford to let an industry 
decline. We have a means of dealing with 
the problem. Let us use it. 


District of Columbia Mass Transportation 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
letter addressed to the distinguished 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY], and signed by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and myself, 
relative to the problem of mass trans- 
portation in the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Marcu 28, 1956. 
Hon. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 
United States Senate, 
; Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Subcommittee 
on Public Health, Education, Welfare, and 
Safety, of the Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, met for more than 2 
hours this morning for consideration of the 
District of Columbia mass transportation 
problems. We have come to the conclusion 
that some form of public authority for the 
operation of a mass transportation system in 
the District, at least on an interim’ basis, 
is necessary if the people of the area are 
to have adequate transportation services at 
reasonable cost. Therefore, it is our recom- 
mendation that within the next 15 days, 
the professional staff of the Senate District 
Committee be instructed to study and pre- 
pare whatever revisions of S. 3073, which 
is the present transit authority bill, may 
be necessary to accomplish the following 
legislative objectives: 

1. Establish a public transit authority on 
a 1- to 3-year interim basis with sufficient 
flexibility to adapt its transit program to the 
recommendations ôf the mass transit study 
now underway. It should be noted that 
Congress has already authorized the ex- 
penditure-_.of approximately $400,000 for 
a mass transit study. It appears to your 
subcommittee that any transit program 
which is to be adopted by the Congress this 
year should take into account the need for 
maintaining whatever flexible powers and 
jurisdiction that may be necessary to adapt 
itself to any sound findings and recom- 
mendations submitted by the mass transit 
study. 

2. Your subcommittee believes that an- 
other essential feature of interim public 
transit authority should be one which em- 
powers the District Commissioners not only 
to operate a public transit system for the 
interim period of.1 to 3 years, but also em- 
powers the Commissioners to transfer the 
transit system into a private ownership sys- 
tem if during the interim period a sound 
proposal for private ownership is submitted 
to the District Commissioners and they find 
that the proposal would result in providing 
the people of the District of Columbia with 
a reliable and efficient transportation system 
under private ownership, 

The members of your subcommittee con- 
tinue to be of the opinion that private own- 
ership operation of the transportation sys- 
tem is the most desirable if a satisfactory 
offer from some qualified, competent, and 
adequately financed company could be ob- 
tained. However, your subcommittee is also 
satisfied that up to this date no such pro- 
posal from private interests has been forth- 
coming and this lack of interest by private 
capital necessitates the Congress proceeding 
with all deliberate speed to pass the neces- 
sary legislation for a public operation of the 
transportation system for at least an interim 
period of 1 to 3 years. It may be that with 
such extension of time private interests will 
come forward with an acceptable offer, al- 
though your committee feels that it is only 
fair and proper to point out that it is not 
too encouraged or optimistic over that pros- 
pect. The fact is, and it is an inescapable 
one, that mass transit systems throughout 
the country are not an attractive investment 
possibility and in most instances are either 
losing money or paying very low returns. 
Such is even true in many localities where 
private transit companies are receiving what 
amounts in fact to various types of subsi- 
dies in tax exemptions and public services 
that are paid for by the taxpayer. 

The trend in our country for some years 
in the field of public transportation has been 
in some form of public ownership and opera- 
tion. Even though the members of your 

r 
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committee prefer private operation, we can- 
not ignore the economic realities of the sit- 
uation and we feel that the Congress has 
the obligation of facing up to the transpor- 
tation needs of the citizens of the District 
of Columbia. The Federal Government has 
a vital interest in providing the thousands 
of Federal employees who work in the Dis- 
trict with sufficient and adequate public 
transportation. 

3. It is our recommendation that any in- 
terim public transportation authority that 
is authorized in this session of Congress by 
legislation should place the authority and 
responsibility for operating the transporta- 
tion system squarely in the hands of the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, including the authority 
to give transit priority necessary to insure 
efficient operation of the transportation sys- 
tem in respect to routing, traffic control, 
safety, reservation of street lanes, and the 
many other managerial details that go along 
with providing the transit riders with satis- 
factory service. 

We wish to call the attention of our col- 
leagues on the Senate District Committee 
that it is only to the extent that we make 
a public transportation service attractive to 
the thousands of the daily potential public 
transit riders who are now operating private 
cars that there is any hope of maintaining 
a self-sustaining and profitable public trans- 
portation system. 

4. In view of the national trend toward 
public operation of mass transportation sys- 
tems in many of our cities, we would point 
out to the full Committee on the District 
of Columbia that a subsidy program which in 
effect seeks to guarantee a private company 
against financial losses is too high a price 
to pay for managerial services of such com- 
pany. A public authority at least has the 
advantage of complete control over the serv- 
ice rendered the public and is not solely moti- 
vated by excessive quick profits. 

5. We wish to stress the fact' that the time 
schedule for the handling of the transpor- 
tation emergency that confronts the District 
of Columbia should not be ignored by the 
Congress or by interested groups in the Dis- 
trict. We urge that the business interests 
of the District face the fact that they have 
a great deal to lose if a satisfactory trans- 
portation system is not worked out in the 
immediate future, so that there will be ade- 
quate transportation services available on 
August 15. Therefore, we hope that the busi- 
ness, professional, and civic interests of the 
District of Columbia will give favorable con- 
sideration to the proposal which we have 
outlined in this letter and which will be 
submitted to the full Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in detail as soon as the 
professional staff of the committee com- 
pletes its study and prepares the legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, WELFARE, AND SAFETY. 

Pat McNamara, Chairman, 

WAYNE Morse, Member. 

CLIFFORD P. Case, Member. 


Perversive and Capricious Use of Fifth 
Amendment by Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the New 


York Herald Tribune for Wednesday, 
March 28, 1956, contained a very inter- 
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esting and informative article on the 
need for and desirability of limiting the 
use of the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution to the reasons for which it was 
designed, and to take essential steps to 
stop its perversion and its capricious use 
by Communists who refuse to testify be- 
fore authorized bodies of the Govern- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FirTH-AMENDMENT SILENCE 


By upholding the Immunity Act of 1954, 
the Supreme Court has given to the Gov- 
ernment the right to force any witness in a 
national security case to give testimony in 
exchange for the guaranty of being safe 
from prosecution for self-incriminatory 
statements. Thus a powerful weapon is 
provided for delving into the Communist 
conspiracy, one that should be of great as- 
sistance to the Department of Justice in en- 
couraging otherwise willing individuals to 
come forward and provide information. 

Now it has long been a pet argument of 
many/that the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which states that “no person * * * 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself,” provides @ 
shield for silence under any and all cir- 
cumstances. This is simply not so. The 
privilege is broad, but the witness cannot 
invoke it at his own pleasure to protect 
others from punishment or himself from | 
incidental consequences. The question is 
purely one of being protected’ from giving 
testimony against self. 

What Justice Frankfurter emphasizes in 
the Court’s 7-to-2 majority opinion is that 
the privilege does not apply when the peril 
of prosecution is removed. As he says, the 
sole concern is “with the danger to a witness 
forced to give testimony leading to the in- 
fliction of ‘penalties affixed to the criminal 
acts.’” But the grant of immunity, pro- 
vided by Congress in its concern to safe- 
guard the country’s security, removes this 
danger to the individual. And logically 
enough, “once the reason for the privilege 
ceases, the privilege ceases.” 

The dissenting Justice Douglas, however, 
contends that the fifth amendment gives 
an impenetrable “right of silence.” He 
argues that “the Government brings infamy 
on the head of the witness when it compels 
disclosure,” and that this is beyond the 
reach of Congress. We disagree completely- 
The language of the amendment is precise; 
it does not say that the witness can remain 
silent where no self-incrimination and risk 
of punishment are involved. 

The public, after all, has a right to insist 
on testimony, and particularly where the 
national security is involved. The fifth 
amendment, it should be understood, was 
never meant to be abused as a convenient 
refuge for Communist conspirators and their 
fuzzy-minded friends. 


Proposed Electoral System Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Reforming the Reform” and 
published in the Washington Post to- 
day, March 29, 1956. The editorial is the 
last in a series of illuminating editorial 
analyses by this great paper, underlining 
the fatal weaknesses in the proposed 
amendments to our constitutional 
method of electing the President of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

REFORMING THE REFORM 


The Senate took the only reasonable course 
in sending back to its Judiciary Committee 
the complicated problem of reforming the 
presidential electoral system. The 48-to-37 
vote for the 2-pronged Daniel resolution 
indicated a substantial sentiment in favor of 
improving the present outmoded electoral 
system, but it fell far short of the two-thirds 
approval required for constitutional amend- 
ments. Last-minute patchwork on the 
Daniel resolution had made it a mish-mash. 
Only careful reconsideration by the commit- 
tee can reshape the proposed amendment for 
attention by some future Congress. The em- 
phatic defeat of the amendments calling for 
direct election of the President demonstrates 
once more the futility of promoting changes 
of that sort—changes that would upset the 
present weight of the States in the presi- 
dential contests. 

The week of debate on the electoral system 
served one useful purpose. Senator MUNDT’S 
attempt to revive the choice of presidential 
electors by congressional districts focused at- 
tention upon the gross inequality of such 
districts. In Texas a Dallas County district 
with a population of 615,000 has the same 
representation in Congress as an adjacent 
district with 228,000. In Los Angeles, 1 con- 
gressional district has 481,000 inhabitants 
and another 227,000. Similar inequality in 
legislative representation may be found in 
many States. The reformers could well di- 
vert some of their zeal into correction of 
these political injustices, the responsibility 
for which centers in the State legislatures. 


Peace in Our Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT - 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the cause 
Of peace is today one of the major con- 
cerns of a great many of our people. Al- 
Most every day I receive letters from 
Constituents expressing their concern 
for the welfare of our country and its 
Place in the world. 

I have received a letter from Mr. J. S. 

ebb, of Rushmere, Va., which is typical 
Of this feeling. Under unanimous con- 
ine bs include this letter with my re- 


ee ConcressMAN Asnrrr: When will the 
Not wake up to the facts about peace? 
as long as we have uninformed or mis- 
ed leaders like the President going to 
une Conference. Is it because he is 
Tg tales or because he refuses to face 
acts? 
pee way it will avail nothing to attain 
Rever for this war-torn world. For we can 
ï attain peace until we discover first 
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the cause of war. We are great on discover- 
ing the cause of disease and epidemics but 
seem to be incapable of discovering the 
cause of the worst of all epidemics, that 
disease called war. 

Now then, no doctor would attempt a 
remedy for a disease until he first found 
the cause. So why kid ourselves and the pub- 
lic with the idea that we can devise a cure 
for war without finding the cause. However, 
the road to peace is very simple. All we 
have to do is to stop maintaining imperial- 
ism throughout the world and peace will 
follow just as sure as daylight follows night. 
Failing that we shall live to see the U. N. 
go down the same way the old League of Na- 
tions went when the next world war is 
started. For that too can never be a true 
instrument for peace until imperialism is 
abolished. 

Yours for peace in our time, 
J. S. WEBB. 


Constitutional Election Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on the 
day the Senate voted on the proposed 
constitutional amendments pertaining to 
the election of the President, Walter 
Lippmann’s column entitled “Invitation 
to Confusion,” sharply emphasized the 
chaotic situation that would be created 
by the passage of the proposed amend- 
ment. Since this matter is to be consid- 
ered further in committee, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, for the informa- 
tion of Members, Mr. Lippmann’s col- 
umn, which was published in the Wash- 
ington Post of March 27, 1956. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 


(By Walter Lippmann) 
INVITATION TO CONFUSION 


There is at present strong support in Con- 
gress for a variety of constitutional reforms, 
all of which have to do with the Presidency. 
The Senate will be voting this week on 
several amendments dealing with the elec- 
toral college and how the popular vote for 
President should be counted. There is in 
the background the revised version of the 
old Bricker amendment to limit the treaty- 
making powers of the National Government. 
And there are in the works a number of 
bills to clear up the unsettled questions of 
what happens if the President is disabled. 

Of these 3 subjects, it may fairly be said 
that only on the last 1 is it both desirable 
and urgent to act now. The Bricker amend- 
ment is not only not needed, but might well 
prove extremely embarrassing to the Presi- 
dent. As for the reform of the electoral- 
college system, the fact is that though a 
theoretical case can be made for reform, 
there is no agreement among the reformers 
on what the reform should be. 

The leading proposal now before the Sen- 
ate, the so-called Daniel-Mundt amend- 
ment, proves on its face that Congress is 
not ready to deal with the question. This 
amendment would not institute a new sys- 
tem of voting for President. It only sounds 
as if it might if ome does not look at it 
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carefully. All that it really does is to in- 
vite each of the 48 State legislatures to do 
what those legislatures have now, and have 
always had, the right and power to do. 
The Daniel-Mundt amendment is not in 
fact what it purports to be—a new and 
better system of electing the President. 

It offers each State legislature a choice 
of systems. Senator DANIEL, in section 2, 
offers each State legislature the right—which 
it already possesses—to order the electoral 
vote divided among the three leading can- 
didates in proportion to the popular vote. 
Senator Muwnot, in section 3, offers each 
State legislature the right—which it has al- 
ways had, and has in fact at times used— 
to let the electors be chosen like Senators 
and Representatives—two at large and the 
rest by congressional districts. Senator 
Munoprt also offers the State legislatures— 
though nothing is said about it—the right 
to keep the general ticket system, provided 
they also elect their Representatives at large. 

So far as I can make out, as to how the 
popular vote shall be counted, the one and 
only thing the amendment changes is to pro- 
hibit a State from electing its representatives 
by districts and its electors on a general 
ticket. If the State wanted to have the gen- 
eral ticket system for electors it would—like 
New Mexico and North Dakota today—have 
to elect its Congressmen on a general ticket. 
The temptation to do just that would be 
strong, especially in the smaller States, be- 
cause with all the electoral votes counted as 
a unit, the State has a greater impact on the 
choice of a President. The best proof of this 
is that for more than a century all the States 
have voluntarily adhered to the general 
ticket system. The reason they have ad- 
hered to it is that this system gives them 
their greatest political weight. 

Whatever may be said in favor of the 
Daniel reform, the Mundt reform, or any of 
the other proposed reforms, nothing can be 
said in favor of a constitutional amendment 
to invite each State legislature to consider 
before each presidential election how it will 
have the popular vote in its State counted. 
That, however, is what the Daniel-Mundt 
amendment really does. It decides nothing. 
It merely invites and incites the majority 
party in each State legislature to tinker with 
the system in order to help shape the result 
of the election. 

Thus the system of electing Presidents, 
which is now stable and uniform by general 
consent throughout the Nation, would be- 
come variable and unsettled. A close na- 
tional election could come to depend on 
whether a particular State legislature had 
for that election picked one system rather 
than another. 

Congress is quite evidently not ready to 
propose a reform of the electoral system, 
For what is now before it in the Daniel- 
Mundt amendment is in fact an elaborate 
pretense. It covers what is simply a passing 
of the buck to the 48 State legislatures. 


Save Our Vanishing Species 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
on March 20, 1956, the Oregon Journal 
carried an excellent editorial, entitled 
“Save Our Vanishing Species,’ which 
discusses the great loss mankind would 
suffer if certain wildlife species were per- 
mitted to become wholly extinct. 
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The occasion for the editorial was Na- 
tional Wildlife Week—an annual occa- 
sion which reminds us that unless we 
make affirmative efforts to preserve 
them, many historic American animals, 
fish, and birds may forever fall victims 
to the spread of human civilization 
across the continent. Among these 
vanishing species the Journal mentions 
the grizzly bear, the prairie chicken, the 
whooping crane, and the grayling. The 
sea otter and the bighorn mountain 
sheep are already extinct in Oregon, al- 
though there is still a possibility of re- 
storing them from other areas, as elk 
and beaver have been restored in Ore- 
gon, if enough areas of their natural 
habitat can be maintained in protected 
wildlife areas and elsewhere. 


As the Journal says: 

For some of the vanishing wildlife the 
preservation of native habitat and wilder- 
ness in national wildlife refuges is essential 
to survival, but for the host of our wild 
creatures a basic love and wise use of our 
soils, forests, and waters will see both wild- 
life and mankind endure. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp this 
editorial from the Oregon Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregon Journal of March 20, 1956] 
SAVE OUR VANISHING SPECIES 


There is a challenge for the intelligence 
and heart of man in the 1956 National Wild- 
life Week goal to save vanishing species such 
as the grizzly bear, prairie chicken, whooping 
crane, grayling, and condor. 

Some of the now extinct wildlife of North 
America such as the Eskimo curlew and 
passenger pigeon were hunted into extinc- 
tion for both market sale and sport. That 
was in a frontier era when nature’s treasure 
trove in this land seemed boundless. 

However, it is living space that is the major 
need of endangered wildlife. Spiraling hu- 
man populations and demands upon the land 
constantly change and diminish the natural 
habitat which wildlife requires. 

If soil erosion and pollution that silt and 
fouled the lakes and streams aren’t con- 
trolled, the trout, grayling, salmon, and other 
native fishes will vanish despite protective 
regulations. 

Living are fewer than 800 grizzly bear, 
largest of our carnivores which we associate 
closely with the folklore of our Western 
frontiersman. To save them will require 
the maintenance of some of the true wilder- 
ness remaining in the northern Rockies. 


Big game herds will thrive or vanish de- - 


pending not so much on how the hunting 
regulations are set each season but on how 
wisely their natural ranges are managed. 

For some of the vanishing wildlife the 
preservation of native habitat and wilder- 
ness in national wildlife refuges is essential 
to survival, but for the host of our wild 
creatures a basic love and wise use of our 
soils, forests and waters will see both wild- 
life and mankind endure. = 

If we cannot figure how to save these 
vanishing species with all of man’s technol- 
ogy and superiority over animals, then how 
can be hope to save mankind? 

Every State has its endangered wildlife, 
Oregon included. Some species like the sea 
otter, Rocky Mountain sheep of the Wallo- 
Was and grizzly bear are extinct in Oregon, 

No other animal played a greater role in 
the conquest and history of this coastal 
area than the sea otter. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


During the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury, the great maritime powers sent able 
captains and lusty crews to engage in and, 
if possible, monopolize the incredible otter 
skin trade with the courts of old Cathay by 
claiming and establishing posts along the 
shores of western America. 

Discovery of our Columbia River was the 
result of a sea otter hunting expedition by 
Captain Gray, who outfitted his brig Co- 
lumbia for that purpose at Boston in 1787 
and chanced into the river. 

The kelp beds and reefy coastline from 
the Rogue River to Port Orford were the 
main home of Oregon's now vanished herds 
of sea otter, 

Protected remnants in the Aleutians and 
off Point Lobos in California give hope that 
some day the sea otter can be trapped and 
transplanted again to its former habitat. 

The grizzly—big brother to the Indian 
who recognized him as the master hunter, 
Old Ephriam to white hunters—is in his 
twilight. i 

He had to give way with settlement and 
there are no wild tracts in Oregon today 
large enough to contain his species. A final 
stand will be made in the forest service 
wilderness areas of western Montana and 
Yellowstone National Park. 

Bighorn sheep were once abundant in 
eastern Oregon. 

There is still a place for them in the 
Wallowas, Steens, and Hart Mountains. 
Restoration of the rimrock race of bighorn 
found in the more arid ranges has got off to 
a successful beginning with the transfer of a 
band from British Columbia to Hart Moun- 
tain National Wildlife Refuge by the Oregon 
Game Commission. 

Old market hunting records show the 
sharp-tailed grouse from the native bunch- 
grass country of Wasco, Sherman, Gilliam, 
Morrow and Wheeler Counties was the most 
abundant of Oregon game birds next to the 
band-tailed pigeon. Today a bare remnant 
of this grouse is in Wallowa and Baker 
Counties. 

That not all is gloom for vanishing species 
is evidenced in the restoration of elk and 
beaver in this State. 

We accept wildlife as a very important 
part of our heritage. 

To mourn the loss of those now vanishing 
will never bring them back. There is a task 
for the wildlife scientist and all the rest 
of us, 


II, The Current Soviet Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, delay and inaction by the Exec- 
utive and the Congress in facing up to 
the full implications of the current So- 
viet threat will have serious repercus- 
sions for freedom in the long pull. So- 
viet aggression is nonmilitary and there- 
fore less obvious. It now comes under 
the guise of economic, political, and psy- 
chological penetration of the uncom- 
mitted areas of the world. The Soviets 
may not achieve any startling victories 
before our November elections, but our 
failure to devise new means of meeting 
the threat as we await our elections could 
well be a blow to freedom whose reper- 
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cussions will be decisive at some later 
date. Clearly, the Russians will not miss 
the opportunity of trying to take advan- 
tage of election year timidity. 

We do not need to look far for evi- 
dence of the current Soviet challenge, 
but I would like to call the attention of 
the Congress to an article by Gordon 
Graham, special correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, pointing out 
the successes of Soviet leaders Bulganin 
and Khrushchey in their trip to India 
early this year. A news analysis of that 
trip by Eric Sevareid, which appeared in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
further underscores the need for imagi- 
native new thinking on this subject. 

In an effort to contribute in some way 
to filling this need, I have introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 216, which 
proposes a share-the-cost program with 
our Atlantic allies for supplying develop- 
ment capital to assist have-not nations. 
Such a program, it seems to me, would 
not only lessen the burden on American 
taxpayers but could serve as a focal point 
of American leadership in an area in 
which several of our European allies have 
recently urged action. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of De- 
cember 10, 1955] 


WINDFALL For Soviets: INDIAN VISIT Pays OFF 
(By Gordon Graham) 


BomsBay.—As the Soviet Union’s traveling 
salesmen Nikolai A. Bulganin and Nikita S. 
Khrushchev return to India from Burma to 
continue their grand Asian tour, they enter 
a political atmosphere markedly different 
from that which greeted them when they 
landed at Delhi Airport on November 18. 

They dropped then into a land organized 
for welcome down to the last hurrah, Indian 
Prime Minister Jawaharla Nehru had chosen 
for their tour slogan “Indians and Russians 
are brothers.” Millions waited uncritically to 
greet them. All Messrs. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev had to do to achieve their ob- | 
ject of drawing India closer to the Soviet 
orbit was to sit genially on the crest of the 
wave, 

But Mr. Khrushchev, First Secretary of the 
Soviet Communist Party with the apparently 
benign acquiscence of Premier Bulganin de- 
cided to do some paddling on his own, May- 
be he mistook Indian hospitality (a phen- 
omenon experienced by every visitor to In- 
dia) for unanimity with Soviet ways and 
aims. 

Whatever his calculation, he launched into 
a series of attacks both extemporized and 
rehearsed on the Western democracies, inter- 
larded with glorification of Communist 
achievements, which set a gradual tide of 
eriticism against the huge wave of popular- 
ity. 
Western observers began to wish Mr. 
Khrushchev was staying longer than his 
scheduled 3 weeks in India, so that the In- 
dians could get a good look at the Soviet 
mentality. Indian observers began to recall 
visits of United States Vice President RicH- 
arp M. Nixon and British Prime Minister Sir 
Anthony Eden, neither of whom gave vent 
to any anti-Communist statements on In- 
dian soil. 

Criticism was mainly among Indian intel- 
lectuals, right wing congressmen, and po- 
litical commentators—a group big enough 
to justify the hope that the influence of the 
Soviet visit on Indian policies could be neu- 
tralized. Educators, too, criticized the mar- 
shaling of children to cheer worshipfully in 
such a way as to leave a lasting impression on 
the children's thinking. 
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But when the Soviet visitors stepped over 
to Burma to greet Burmese Premier U Nu 
and his people, events took a turn which 
made Mr. Khrushchev look cleverer than he 
seemed. Amidst all his politely disbelieved 
rantings about the cold war, there had lain 
numerous statements which were seen here 
as obvious attempts to rend the delicate 
fabric of Indian-United States political 
understanding. 

One such was his statement of November 
30 in Calcutta: “There are some countries 
which, like insects, stick to the human body 
and are sucking its blood. I have in mind 
Portugal, the country which does not want 
to leave Goa, the rightful territory of India, 
to its destiny. I am convinced that Goa will 
be liberated from foreign domination and 
will enter the great Republic of India as its 
integral part.” 

This sentiment was an exact reproduction 
of what almost all Indians feel—rightly or 
wrongly—and anyone expressing it is taking 
the shortest route to the Indian heart which 
was reborn at the beginning of the post- 
colonial era. 

The shock felt by Indians when United 
States Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
in a joint statement with Portugal's Foreign 
Minister Paulo Cunha, referred to Mr. 
Khrushchev’s statements as “allegations con- 
cerning Portuguese provinces in the Far 
East” can scarcely be overestimated. The 
sober opinion of all Indian and foreign ob- 
servers here is that Mr. Dulles played into 
Soviet hands. 

ł 3 INDIAN ACCUSATION 


For years India has accused the United 
States of neutrality on what Indians regard 
as a major Asian issue—foreign rule of Asian 
nations. United States Ambassador to India 
John Sherman Cooper only recently re- 
affirmed this when he said on September 26 
that the United States took no position on 
the Goa dispute. He said on another occa- 
sion it was a matter for Portugal and India 
to settle and all the United States wanted 
to see was a peaceful settlement. 

Now the United States announces Officially, 
according to the Indian sense of things, that 
an assertion of Portugal's political im- 
morality is an “allegation.” It appears that 
in a single adroit stroke the Soviets have 
attained their long-sought goal to identify 
communism with anti-colonialism and 
Cololnialism with democracy. 

This is the deduction made by Indians 
from Mr. Dulles’ statement. which cannot 
be confined now to the Goa issue alone, 
“Now we know who are our friends” sums up 
the Indian reaction. 

Mr. Dulles’ elucidation of December 6, 
which made the point that the Dulles- 
Cunha statement was directed only against 
hatred and prejudice in the Goa dispute 
has been widely published here, but does not 
alter the fact that Mr. Dulles has brought 
Mr. Khrushchev back to a situation in India 
retrieved from his own earlier brashness. 

Even Indians who see both sides of the pic- 
ture say that Mr. Khrushchev has outwitted 
the United States Secretary of State. Cer- 
tainly the Soviet leaders’ visit couldn't have 
Come at a worse time for Indian-American 
Telations, : 


a The top-level outcome of the Soviet visit is 
Page more difficult to estimate. There is no 
Oubt that with the great mass of Indian 
i gh the visit has been and will remain a 
Sires: Propaganda victory, a fact which does 
h concern Indian leaders too much, since 
masses will cheer whom Mr. Nehru tells 
them to cheer. 

Much will now depend on the details of the 
Tak ies economic aid offer to India over which 
ing ay and Soviet ministers have been work- 
tents Delhi for two weeks. The Indians, cur- 
Plan ae seen up with the second 5-year 

omings, 
ather sold, gs, are hoping for something 


ð 
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LIMITED AID 


But preliminary reports indicate the So- 
viets think.only of expanded barter trade, 
loan of experts, training of Indians, free use 
of Soviet technical processes by India, and 
easy credit on capital equipment. Helpful 
though these measures might be, they will 
do little to make up for shortcomings which 
concern everyone from Finance Minister 
Chintaman D. Deshmuck downward. 

This writer happened to stand in motion- 
less and silent juxtaposition with the two So- 
viet leaders at a Bombay reception while a 
band played lengthy versions of Indian and 
Soviet anthems. 

Caught in the arc lights the two digni- 
taries, who had both been feeling Bombay 
heat after wintry Delhi, reacted differently. 
Mr. Bulganin fidgeted and looked around, was 
obviously aware of his feet, while his com- 
panion froze into immobility such that even 
his eyelids failed to move. 

This visual impression confirmed the gen- 
eral conclusion of Indians who, while they 
may not know whether to be pleased or dis- 
pleased at Khruschev’s uninhibited remarks, 
are sure of one thing—the Communist Party 
chief of the Soviet Union is a tough proposi- 
tion from any angle. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of December 4, 1955] 


CAUGHT NAPPING, AND STILL NAPPING—AT 
War WITHOUT A BATTLE PLAN 
(By Eric Sevareid) 

The Russian leaders continue to draw im- 
mense, cheering crowds in India, continue 
to make headlines throughout the Mideast 
as well as India with their promises about 
economic aid to those countries. 

For reasons we won't go into here, they 
can make promises about loans, of far 
smaller amounts than we have already pro- 
vided in outright grants, and produce an 
outpouring of excitement and gratitude 
that was never the American reward. 

In any case, on the surface of things, the 
Russians seem to have the initiative, driv- 
ing ahead with what many people believe 
is a serious, long-term cold war phase in 
the form of competitive coexistence; the very 
kind of cold war many Americans always said 
was the kind we would welcome and surely 
win. 

But, having said this for years, the truth 
seems to be that Washington was neither 
prepared for battle on these terms, nor, 
now that the battle has opened, has it any 
agreed policy or scheme of action for fight- 
ing the battle. Washington reporters heard 
Secretary of State Dulles take mostly a nega- 
tive line the other day, saying that the 
United States is not going to try to match 
every Soviet offer of aid to other countries, 
because, he said, that way the Russians 
could jockey us into ruinous expenditures. 

That particular doom is not likely to 
happen to us, though it is obviously true 
that smaller countries could possibly play 
Russia and America against each other to 
their own excess benefit. But these are hy- 
pothetical- worries; what worries some ob- 
servers here, who went from Dulles’ re- 
marks to a luncheon talk by Foreign Aid 
Director Hollister, is that administration 
leaders haven’t begun to agree on the 
meaning of the new Russian tactic, much 
less how to combat it. 

The only effect of the torrent of alarming 
news from the Mideast and Asia on Hollister 
was to cause him to conclude that maybe 
foreign aid spending can’t be reduced; and 
reduction, quite clearly, is his real heart's 
desire. 

Quite clearly, he is not going to fight 
for a greater appropriation, however alarm- 
ing the news; he is content to go along as 
before, keeping a small, uncommitted cash 
reserve on hand to put out any spot fires 
that may develop. 
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In that state of mind, the new for - 
budget will be decided; because eras ap 
state of mind today and the budget book 
must be closed almost immediately; there 
simply isn’t time for a change of course and 
there won’t be a change, unless the President 
himself should toss a firecracker from the 
direction of Gettysburg, a very unlikely de- 
velopment. 

The New York Times, pleading for big scal 
thinking and big scale action, aie “What is 
needed, on top of and even more importantly 
than strictly military aid, is a broadly con- 
ceived program of economic help and politi- 
cal leadership * * * boldness and resource- 
fulness, not fearfulness and rigidity.” 

It was pretty clear to those who listened 
gepe pies one nothing remotely like this 

e works, or even i 
Federal leadership . aries E 

The atmosphere of drive and boldness and 
drama that surrounded foreign aid in the 
days of Hoffman, Harriman or Stassen has 
utterly vanished from Washington. Hollis- 
ter in his speech wouldn’t even define his 
own basic philosophy about America’s role 
in fighting for the world’s freedom and safety 
with the material resources of peace. In 
fact, he said he wasn’t quite sure he had one. 

Well, there is always the chance, of course 
that our present uncalculated risk will work 
out and that the Russian drive will prove 
empty words and nothing more. If it doesn’t 
work, then we're in for real trouble; we’ll also 
look very foolish. A 


Communist Tactics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON HAYWORTH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 TA 


\ 


Mr. HAYWORTH. | Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when many are being deceived by 
the current shifts in Communist tactics, 
in Asia and in Europe, I would like to 
call attention to the following excerpts 
from an article by Denis Healey, British 
Labor Party member of Parliament, in 
the March 19, 1956, issue of the New 
Leader: | 

There are no elections pending at present 
in Europe, so Dulles’ optimism about the 
Khrushchev line has found no echo in gov- 
ernment circles on this side of the Atlantic, 
But there is nonetheless a terrifying indif- 
ference to the challenge presented by the 
20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party. 
Some circles are even showing a dangerous 
innocence about the revival of popular-front 
tactics. 

To any honest observer, the dominant fea- 
ture of the Moscow Congress was an ebullient 
confidence which has few parallels in Soviet 
history. It is impossible to deny, moreover, 
that Khrushchey and his colleagues could 
point to genuine grounds for confidence, 
The Soviet state is both absolutely and rela- 
tively very much stronger than would have 
seemed possible a few years ago. 

In the military sphere, Russia is develop- 
ing a thermonuclear striking power which 
may soon wipe out the advantage America 
has had in this field since the war. Indeed, 
Russia may already have both the weapons 
and the aircraft to retaliate in kind on 
American cities if the West meets Soviet ag- 
gression by launching the Strategic Air 
Command against the sources of Soviet 
power. It is clear that Russia hopes to ob- 
tain immunity for aggression with conven- 
tional forces by holding American cities 
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hostage against atomic retallation. The 
West now has bitter cause to regret its fail- 
ure to’establish a clear distinction between 
the tactical and strategic.use of atomic 
weapons. But this battle is not yet lost. 
Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov’s threat of massive 
retaliation may prove just as much a bluff 
as Dulles’ did at Dien Bien Phu. Provided 
the West can demonstrate that tactical limi- 
tations are militarily practicable, Russia will 
have to agree that they are politically es- 
sential. 

In the economic sphere, Soviet progress is 
more impressive still. Though western ex- 
perts may argue about the precise rate of 
increase in Russian productivity, no one can 
deny that it is as high as any in the West, 
and much higher than most. Russia is 
now producing more steel and power than 
Britain and Germany combined. Her coal 
production has increased tenfold in the last 
20 years. And all this increase is available 
to the state for purposes decided by the 
Communist leaders» Some observers fear 
competition in living standards. It is cer- 
tainly likely that the Soviet example here 
will impress Asian countries which want to 
make rapid progress themselves. But in the 
short run Russia's booming economy will 
affect world affairs more directly by giving 
her leaders new instruments of diplomatic 
influence. For example, Russia can now 
afford to trade at a substantial loss for the 
sake of political benefits. Her recent heavy 
buying of Egyptian cotton and Asian rice 
are good examples. The West must be pre- 
pared for a large-scale Soviet commercial 
offensive all over the world—not least in areas 
like Latin America which have so far been 
neglected by Russia and the West alike. 

No less impressive than Khrushchey’s con- 
fidence in Russia's power as a state is his re- 
vival of militant Leninism as a crusading 
revolutionary faith. I have talked to many 
western leaders who have met Khrushchev 
in the last 12 months. They were all 
startled by the vigorous certainty with which 
he used Leninist dogma to explain or justify 
his views. His speech at the Congress shows 
how deeply his actions are determined by his 
doctrine. In a similar situation, Stalin 
would have played down the ideological 
theme for fear of disturbing the capitalist 
governments. Khrushchev did just the op- 
posite. He reaffirmed the doctrine of con- 
flict between the Socialist and capitalist 
camps with extreme force, and, where Stalin 
might have offered to disband the Comin- 
form, Khrushchev devoted much time to de- 
fining the role which foreign Communist 
Parties should play in expanding the ‘“So- 
cialist” camp, 

s © . sO - 

For over 20 years, one of the main obstacles 
to Communist success outside Russia was 
the rigid uniformity imposed on all foreign 
Communists by Stalin; and Stalin's prescrip- 
tion for foreign Communists often was de- 
termined by the temporary needs of some 
factional struggle he was pursuing inside the 
Soviet Union rather than the interests of 
world revolution. In abandoning the Stalin- 
ist type of control, Khrushchev is making 
world communism far more formidable. It 
is true that the decision was largely forced 
on him by the independent successes of the 
Chinese Communists, and by the Cominform 
fiasco in Yugoslavia. But the posthumous 
rehabilitation of the prewar Polish Com- 
munists and Hungary's Bela Kun shows that 
Khrushchev is not just interested in better 
relations with the two independent Com- 
munist states which exist at present. He is 
interested in reestablishing international 
communism as a revolutionary force allied 
bed wig power but not wholly dependent 

What Khrushchev is saying in particular is 
that in many countries where Capitalism is 
weak Communists may achieve power by 
exploiting the opportunities offered by parlia- 
mentary democracy, as they did in Cvecho- 
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slovakia and Hungary after the war, though 
here Soviet power was always ready in the 
background to intervene at the crucial mo- 
ment. Khrushchev's words are aimed main- 
ly at the Communist parties of Asia, the 
Middle East, France, and Italy, where in- 
filtration of state institutions is compara- 
tively easy and political and economic con- 
ditions favor a new popular front. 

The popular front is once more the order 
of the day, as always in periods when the 
Soviet Union is pursuing a policy of peaceful 
coexistence. 

Fortunately, there is little danger that 
any of the European Socialist parties will 
succumb to these tactics, though Soviet 
leaders are courting them assiduously. 
Khrushchev and Bulganin may well seek talks 
with the Labor Party when they are in Lon- 
don, but they will have a cold reception. 
Only the Bevanite organ Tribune has shown 
the gullibility the Russians hope for. 

Western: intellectuals- may well be sur- 
prised that Leninism should show such re- 
silience in Russia even after the long Napo- 
leonic interlude of Stalinism. But the reason 
emerges all too clearly from Khrushchev's 
speech in Moscow. However must he may 
have distorted or exaggerated- the facts, 
Khrushchey was able to show that the non- 
Communist world has failed to solve its in- 
ternal contradictions. It is verifying Lenin's 
predictions. In the face of the growing es- 
trangement between Asia and the West, of 
France’s agony in north Africa, Lenin’s the- 
ory of imperialism takes on new life. NATO 
has failed to realize its early promise. The 
attachment of Germany and Japan to the 
West is under growing strain. The non- 
Communist countries show no sign whatever 
of achieving a unity remotely comparable to 


that of the Communist bloc. Against this ` 


global contrast between Communist solidar- 
ity and non-Communist disintegration, the 
sententious absurdity of many of Khrush- 
chev's remarks matters little. What is un- 
forgivable is that western leaders should 
have failed to take account of the new at- 
mosphere of confidence in Russia—or should 


deliberately have misled their own les 
about its existence, bes 


The challenge facing our generation is to 
prove that individual liberty is not incom- 
patible with international order. In many 
ways it is one version of a struggle between 
freedom and authority that is as old as his- 
tory. But the present age provides a terrible 
penalty for failure to meet the challenge, 
since the totalitarian alternative stands 
physically present to take advantage of every 
weakness in the democratic camp. 

What the Western world needs more than 
anything at the present time is leadership— 
men who will tell the peoples of the world 
the truth about the global problem and di- 
rect their energies toward the creation of 
active unity among the nations which reject 
the Communist alternative. There is all too 
little sign of such leadership among those 
who guide our destinies at present. 


Congressman Minshall’s Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am releasing the final tabulation of an 
opinion poll conducted among the regis- 
tered voters in Ohio’s 23d Congressional 
District. 


March 29 


Questionnaires, prepared at my per- 
sonal expense, were mailed to the home 
of every registered voter—Republican, 
Democrat, and Independent—in the dis- 
trict, and of 66,000 questionnaires mailed, 
11,257 were returned. ; 


This unusually large return of 17 per- 
cent can be attributed to the vital and 
tremendous interest the people of this 
she cee area have in their Govern- 
ment, 


The results of the poll follow: 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 

Percent 

1, Regarding the Nation's fiscal policy, 

check one: 

(a) Balance the budget and reduce 

national debt before granting 
any tax reductions______-./___ 83.5 

(b) Reduce taxes before budget is 
Helanceds bist Kove ee 16.5 

2. Regarding a reduction in taxes, 

check one: 

(a) Across the board reduction for 
individual taxes only 

(b) Reduction for both individual 
and ;business.. 5 sso tse 48.0 

(c) Reduction for low-income groups 
Only osc RE A Ae  es 22.9 

3. Regarding foreign aid, check one: 

(a) Favor President’s program ex- 

pected to be $4.8 billion for 

next fiscal year starting July 


POETRI oN Sloe Le os 45.3 
(c) Oppose all financial aid to for- 
eign countries..oJ.20. 2 Jl. 18. 4 


4. Regarding Federal aid for local 
schoolroom construction, check 
one: 

(a) A 5-year program to assist local 
school systems who are at- 
tempting to meet their local 
classroom shortage but who re- 
quire additional funds______-- 60. 1 

(b) A 5-year Federal-aid program 
with funds to be distributed 
to local school systems in pro- 
portion to their individual en- 
rollments regardless of whether 
there is local financial par- 


ticipation _.__--..__- TERN 12.1 
(c) Oppose any Federal aid to local 
school systems...........---- 27.8 


5. Regarding the proposed 40,000-mile 
interstate highway system, check 
one: à 

(a) Approve such a highway., pro- 
gram and pay for it by issuing 
Government bonds_.....----- 28.1 

(b) Approve such a highway program 
and pay for it by increasing the 
highway user’s tax; i. e., gas 
tax, rubber tax, etc_......---- 25.0 

(c) Approve such a highway program 
and finance it with a combina- 
tion of (a) and (b)_-.-.------ 36.7 

(d) Oppose any new Federal inter- ioa 


6. Regarding the annual Post Office 
Department deficit of one-half bil- 
lion dollars, check one: 
(a) Increase postage rates to make 
the Department self-sufficient- 73. 4 
(b) Maintain existing postage rates 
and accept the deficit as a nor- 
mal cost of an essential gov- 6 


ernmental service_.._...-.--- 26. 
%. Regarding the agricultural policy, 
check one: 


(a) Continue present flexible support 
system implemented by Presi- 
dent's proposed 9-point pro- 


rate ola ie ee 62.0 
(b) Return to rigid 90 percent of 
parity prograM..-------- PaaS, . 


(c) Oppose any Federal assistance--- 31 2 


| 
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Palestine Arabs Ideal Prey for Egyptian 
Authorities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 22, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Mr. Gideon Weigert 
describes the fate of young Palestine 
Arabs who have been victimized by Egyp- 
tian authorities. The article, which ap- 
peared in the March 9, 1956, issue of 
Israel Speaks, is worthy of the attention 
of our colleagues: 

In THE ARAB WORLD 
(By Gideon Weigert) 
THE HAPPY INHABITANTS OF GAZA 

What has caused the iron crust imposed 
by Egyptian military authorities in the Gaza 
Strip to begin to crack in the last few 
months? What has happened to the 250,000 
Palestine Arab refugees and the 50,000 orig- 
inal inhabitants of the area, who for the 
Past 8 years have been living in a strip 2 
kilometers wide and 28 kilometers long and 
who, according to Cairo’s “Voice of the 
Arabs,” are “happy to the utmost, more loyal 


than any Egyptian, ready at a minute's notice” 


to push themselves into the arms of death 
to liberate their fatherland”? 

It all began last November, centering at 
first on the figure of Major Mustapha Hafiz, 
Chief Egyptian intelligence officer in the Gaza 
Strip. Major Hafiz was certainly a clever 
man who knew the people he was dealing 
with. It was his job to see to it that spies 
Were sent into the central prison of Gaza’s 
Police fortress. These spies were, of course, 
nothing but young Palestine Arabs, victims 
Of Major Hafiz's agents who were branded 
as Israel spies, because, after having been 
Provoked sufficiently, they made 1 or 2 nasty 
remarks about the Egyptian administration 
in Gaza. They were never tried nor ever 
told how long their detention in the fortress 
Was likely to last. 

When “softened” to the point where they 
Were willing to undertake even a desperate 
action in order to get out of the prison, these 
youths became ideal prey for the Egyptian 
major, One young man after the other was 
Called into the private office of the little 
Major with the black moustache. He was 
Warned that the interview in progress was 
h be kept absolutely secret, that he and 

® Only had been singled out by the major— 
à Breat honor—for a special favor. For the 
compensation of 1 dinar, the major would 

Pen the gates and release the prisoner, 
A SMALL FAVOR 

After a half dozen cigarettes and numer- 
of oe of Turkish coffee the cat came out 
Gan bag: The good-will gesture of Major 
bate, called for a small favor as a counter- 

z3 ure from the young.man in question. 
Marne have to take a short walk across 
ü ine, armed with a notebook and a pencil, 
ona to register military traffic on Israel 
sman. The victim gladly agreed to this 

ty envor as the price for freedom, and thus 
ante, lan-trained scouts known as fedayeen 
ered Isracl, 
Youth went well so long as the number of 
return, sent over was small and the majority 
dk ed safely. However, when the Israel 
ene Army began to be on the alert and 
ns failed to return, their relatives in 
an at first to grumble and then to 
on. Soon the Egyptian major be- 
mM wi eceive anonymous letters charging 
ith responsibility for the lives of hun- 


take acti 


Ran 
oiea 
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dreds of youths who never returned to their 
parents. 

In December the news broke: The Egyptian 
command had reached Maj. Mustapha Hafiz 
to Cairo. This move was followed by the 
mass detention of over 7,000 Palestine Arab 
refugees in Gaza. This time they were taken 
out of the strip and transported to the fa- 
mous desert camp of Liman Tarra, near Cairo. 
Most of them were charged with having ex- 
pressed the view that while Palestinians 
were employed at the front lines and in dan- 
gerous positions, Egyptian officers and men 
were sitting at their desks in rear camps, 
well-fed and receiving high salaries. 

BITTERNESS SPREADS 

January 1956: Among the Palestine Arab 
inhabitants and refugees alike the wave of 
hitherto secret opposition to the prevailing 
military regime in the strip has emerged 
more openly than ever before. The fact that 
recently a growing number of Egyptian- 
trained and commissioned Palestine Arab 
fedayeen have been killed or detained by the 
Israel security forces has caused embitter- 
ment among Palestinians to spread con- 
siderably. 

Recently, a number of Palestine Arab 
mukhtars dared to appeal openly in letters 
to the Egyptian authorities, asking to put an 
end of the practice of sending our sons 
across the border on suicide and espionage 
missions from which they never return, 
To counter this movement the Egyptians 
are now stepping up the recruitment of local 
Palestine youths into regular army units in- 
stead of employing them as irregular 
fedayeen. 


t 
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The Easter Season and the Holy Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Easter 
season turns my thoughts to the Holy 
Land and to a wonderful old lady I met 
there last year. 

Mrs. Bertha Spafford Vester is the old- 
est American resident of Jerusalem, hay- 
ing gone there with her parents as a 
child in 1881. 

Mrs. Vester’s parents were wealthy 
Chicagoans who suffered a series of fam- 
ily tragedies and decided to go to Jerusa- 
lem to seek peace in service to the local 
people. With a small group of friends, 
they began a clinic for the poor. Jeru- 
salem is a holy city to Christian, Jew, 
and Moslem, and these Americans served 
all three. Neither religion nor race made 
any difference when they found people in 
need. 

Gradually the charities expanded un- 
til today the American colony, as it is 
called, operates the most modern chil- 
dren’s hospital in the area as well as an 
infant welfare center and an outpatient 
clinic. Last year the hospital treated 
623 patients; the center was visited by 
over 22,000 mothers bringing their 
babies; and the outpatient clinic treated 
39,636 patients. 

When Mrs. Vester came to Jerusalem 
as an infant, the city was a part of the 
old Ottoman Turkish Empire. She had 
lived there, raising a large family and 
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serving the poor, through all of the 
troubled times since the surrender of 
the city to General Allenby in 1917; the 
stormy period of the British mandate: 
and the Israeli-Arab conflicts of recent 
years. Those who know her tell me that 
she has never flinched at danger nor per- 
mitted it to interfere with her impartial 
treatment of all who needed help. 

The friends this fine American woman 
has made over the years are legion. 
Mrs, Vester is now ministering to her 
third generation of the Sick and poor. 
To them she has become @ Symbol of 
the United States of America, and her 
sical Soraga, and enterprise are 
co ere y them 
characteristics. AE 

As I met and talked with this fine 
lady last fall, it seemed to me that her 
lifetime of work as an individual Ameri- 
can probably has accomplished more 
for good feeling between ourselves and 
the people of that area than all of the 
dollars and all of the propaganda we 
have poured into the Middle East. 


- 


H. R. 10284, a Bill To Improve the Child 
Welfare Program of the Federal Goy- | 
ernment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK — $ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 
Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I have just 


‘introduced a bill to improve the child- 


welfare program of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The improvements contained in 
my bill have been recommended by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. | 

Under the present law, Federal child- ' 
welfare funds may be used for local 
child-welfare services only in predomi- 
nantly rural areas. My bill removes this 
limitation so that the funds can be used 
in any part of the State where they will 
be effective in establishing, extending, 
and strengthening child-welfare services, 
Emphasis will continue to be placed on 
services in rural areas. However, it is 
obvious that children in urban areas 
should no longer be denied the benefits 
of this program. 

I strongly believe that problems such 
as those involved in child welfare must 
be handled by action at the State or 
local level. The Federal Government 
cannot and should not seek to take over 
the administration of such local respon- 
sibilities. My bill continues to recognize 
this principle. Federal funds are sim- 
ply made available, on a matching basis, 
to the States for their use in meeting 
child-welfare problems. Under my bill, 
the amount authorized for annual Appro- 
priations for grants to the States for 
child-welfare services would be increased 
from the present $10 million to $12 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and to $15 million for each year 
thereafter. 

I am hopeful that this bill will receive 
prompt consideration by the Congress, ” 
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Stanley C. Allyn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a deep sense of personal pride that 
I call attention to my colleagues here in 
the Congress of the United States of 
another high and deserving honor be- 
stowed upon one of my good friends in 
the great and important Third District 
of Ohio. 

President Eisenhower, whose | out- 
standing ability to recognize qualities of 
leadership in men is a legend, has just 
appointed Stanley C. Allyn, of Dayton, 
Ohio, as American representative at 
the llth session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, which will be held 
next month. 

Chick Allyn, as he is affectionately 
called by his close associates and friends, 
brings a great amount of experience, 
ability, and knowledge to this new re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Allyn was born in Madison, Wis., 
and graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin. Shortly after his gradua- 
tion he came to Dayton to work with and 
for the National Cash Register Co. His 
steady rise to new responsibilities in this 
company, whose products are known, 
purchased, and used throughout the 
world, has been phenomenal but has 
never been questioned by his associates 
because they are poignantly aware of 
his great capacity for leadership. Mr. 
Allyn has been president of the National 
Cash Register Co. since 1940. Mr. Allyn 
is termed a “global citizen” because of 
his efforts toward world trade. The Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. has large plant 
facilities in Dundee, Scotland; Augs- 
burg, Germany; and Bulach, Switzer- 
land. They sell and distribute cash 
registers and business machines in 90 
countries and thus the name and fame 
of the city of Dayton, Ohio, is known 
throughout the world. As reported in 
National Biographic, a publication of the 
American Institute of Management, he 
once reduced his formula for successful 
foreign trade to these terms: 

In order to conduct overseas business, you 
must understand the peoples, live with the 
complexities and roll with the punches. 


That is not a bad prescription for suc- 
cessful diplomacy, and it should be ob- 
vious that Mr. Allyn will bring to his 
ECE task strengths rooted in attitudes 
as well as in experience. 

Mr. Allyn, in addition to his great re- 
sponsibilities with the National Cash 
Register Co. in guiding most successful- 
ly their huge domestic and foreign busi- 
ness, is also a member of many boards of 
directors of other important businesses 
and organizations. He has not stopped 
there—he is also deeply interested and 
very active in many civic activities. He 
is a former president of the Community 
Chests and Councils of America; he has 
been a director of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the Interna- 
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tional Chamber of Commerce along with 
many other professional and business or- 
ganizations. In his own local communi- 
ty of Dayton, Ohio, he has been a tower 


of strength and an active participant in’ 


every forward looking and necessary 
civic activity. During my many years 
as president of the Dayton Board of Edu- 
cation he was always available to con- 
sider and actively work for any activity 
leading to the betterment of our schools. 
He has always also been extremely lib- 
eral with his financial help as well as 
his leadership ability in every worth- 
while civic event. 

For all of these, and many other 
reasons which time will not permit me 
to mention, Mr. Speaker, our entire 
Miami Valley salutes Stanley C. (Chick) 
Allyn and want him to know we are 
deeply grateful for his life and work in 
our community. 


Defense Secretary Wilson’s Appointment 
of Eger V. Murphree as Guided-Missile 
Czar Can Be No More Than a Burr and 
Stimulus, Says New York Herald Trib- 
une—Far Short of Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, no subject is more important 
to all Americans, and particularly to 
those of us charged with grave respon- 
sibility for the national security, than 
the current charges being leveled against 
the United States Air Force, the De- 
fense Department, and the administra- 
tion by responsible experts and the press 
concerning the present intercontinental 
ballistic-missile program. 

It is the considered opinion of the 
experts that the present program, and 
even the appointment of Eger V. Mur- 
phree to take hold of the big job of 
pushing this country’s guided-missile 
program to victory ahead of the 
U. S. S. R., falls far short of what is 
needed. From all the evidence it seems 
that the Soviet Union will be able to 
produce missiles in quantity long before 
the United States is able to do so. Such 
a situation is intolerable from the view- 
point of national security. If such a 
preponderance were to occur, we and 
our allies will be placed in a completely 
untenable position and the Communist- 
bloc nations will be able to dictate to us 
in other matters vital to our security. 

This is an alarming situation and one 
which is of the utmost importance to 
all of our citizens. Our newspapers are 
to be commended for giving this matter 
such thorough attention. 

For the information and consideration 
of my colleagues, I would like to include 
as a part of my remarks editorials from 
the Trenton Times, one of the leading 
newspapers in my district, and from the 
New York Herald Tribune, Both edito- 
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rials give the matter thoughtful atten- 

tion and are well worth reciprocal 

thought and consideration. The edito- 

rials follow: 

[From the Trenton Times of March 27, 1956] 
Too LITTLE, Too LATE? 


The American. people are not receiving 
satisfactary answers to the most important 
question of the day: Who holds air and in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile supremacy? 

Only a few weeks ago, Trevor Gardner, a 
California industrialist, quit as Air Force re- 
search chief after criticizing the admin- 
istration for failing to speed development 
of the city-wrecking ballistic missile. 

Substantial justification is now given Mr. 
Gardner’s complaint by Dr. C. C. Furnas, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research 
and Development, who reports authorita- 
tively that Russia is “closing the gap” on 
the United States in the race to develop 
this missile and new jet. bombers. 

This is a conservative appraisal of the rela- _ 
tive positions of Russia and the United 
States in a contest which may involve na- 
tional survival. There is also informed 
opinion to the effect that we have already 
lost this race. 

No less an authority than Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, head of the Air Force, has con- 
ceded that an air attack “could pour out of 
the Soviet Union engulfing and overwhelm- 
ing not only cities or States but our entire 
Natien.” 

There is no defensible reason why Soviet 
Russia should close the gap in this vital 
Production. With our superior industrial 
resources we should take and hold a safe 
lead in all that concerns preparation for de- 
fense against argression. 

Second place in such a race involves fatal 
possibilities. We can fail only if the ad- 
ministration displays lack of vision, initia- 
tive, and energy in meeting the Soviet chal- 
lenge. If the air and missiles program is 
ineffective and disorganized, as has repeat- 
edly been charged, President Eisenhower 
and his Defense Secretary, Mr. Wilson, may 
on some tragic day in the future have to 
face. that most devastating of indictments— 
“too little, too late.” 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune of March 
29, 1956] 


THE RACE FOR THE MISSILE 


In the matter of Defense Secretary Wilson’s 
appointment of Eger V. Murphree to take 
hold of the big job of pushing this country's 
guided-missile program to victory ahead of 
the U. S. S. R., it is easy to say that this is 
a commendable step which should have been 
taken long ago. Mr. Murphree is an eminent 
research scientist and administrator, distin- 
guished for his considerable part in planning 
and organizing the Manhattan Project which 
created the atomic bomb. He is certainly 
well qualified. 

But the serious question, it seems to us, is 
whether the new Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Defense will be given sufficient au- 
thority to do what needs to be done—namely, 
to judge, evaluate, force cooperation and get 
the vitally important program into focus and 
swift action. According to the official an- 
nouncement, Mr. Murphree “will be respon- 
sible for the direction and coordination of 
guided-missiles research, development, engi- 
neering, and ‘production, except those types 
already adopted for service use.” That 
sounds fine, within limits. But the Depart- 
ment of Defense goes on to say: “If he (Mr. 
Murphree) becomes involved in an interserv- 
ice disagreement concerning matters within 
his authority, the Secretary of Defense will 
have final decision.” Furthermore, nothing 
in the Murphree appointment “modifics the 
‘statutory responsibility of any of the 
agencies of the Department of Defense.’” 
And as Mr. Wilson said to reporters, “if he 
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gets into a jam with the services I'll be in it 
with him.” 

In short, then, Mr. Murphree is not a “czar” 
at all. As we understand it, he is essentially 
only an expediter. In the event of an “inter- 
service disagreement,” he would be outranked 
by each of the service Secretaries, by their 
deputies and by their assistants. If Mr. 
Murphree determines that there is a serious 
duplication or faulty concentration on 
wrong technical approaches, then his only 
logical recourse would be to ask a briefing 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Assuming 
that he was still dissatisfied, then his only 
resort would be to report back to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Mr. Murphree can be a burr and stimulus 
to Mr. Wilson, but that is about all. The new 
appointee will have no function to decide be- 
tween the Army's Nike and the Navy-devel- 
Oped Air Force guided missile. Such matters 
are left to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and higher 
Opinion, with all the danger of open invita- 
tion to continue the interservice rivalry and 
expedients of compromise which have never 
been fully resolved. 

Now let it be understood that a lot of pre- 
cious time has been lost in the guided-missile 
race. The United States has underestimated 
the U. S. S. R.; there is considerable evidence 
of lag on our part. On this page yesterday 
Stewart Alsop quoted warnings from Air 
Force leaders which should have stirred pub- 
lic apprehension, but have not. Gen. Nathan 
Twining, Chief of Staff, says that the Soviets 
“have long since passed us in quantity and 
they are making remarkable strides in qual- 
ity." Gen. Thomas D. White, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, says: “The Soviets are currently 
beating us at our game—production.” Lt. 
Gen. Thomas S. Power, Chief of Air Research 
and Development Command, says: “With 
both quantitative and qualitative superiority 
On their side, we would lose the protection of 
the deterrent force and be at their mercy. 
This danger is very real and immediate.” 

In all fairness to the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, it should be pointed out that the 
President, the Cabinet, and the National Se- 
curity Council are deeply concerned and are 
actively working on the problem, It is true 
that a tremendous guided-missile program, 
Just short of “crash” magnitude, has been au- 
thorized. But the fact nevertheless remains 
that the United States has lost time. While 
the President expressed confidence last 
month that everything was being done “to 
keep our position in a proper posture,” he did 
Say: “In certain fields I think they are prob- 
ably ahead of us. But those are limited fields 

& great big field.” 

This newspaper is equally concerned about 
the guided-missile program. For what is in- 
volved here is the question of maintaining 
the balance of power of the free world as 
against the Soviets. Obviously this balance 
Of power comprises many values—military, 
Political, economic, moral, and spiritual. 
And if this balance, however defined, shifts 
from the free world, the will to resist may be 
Seriously impaired in crucial areas. 

our opinion, the guided-missile pro- 
8Tam must be resolutely pushed forward 
either in the Pentagon or elsewhere. On the 
Point as to whether all is already being 
done that is humanly possible, or whether 
all the technicians that can be used are 
already at work, let it be remembered that 
if the Soviets are moving ahead—as they 
Clearly are—then the United States must do 
even more. This country will have to sum- 
mon coordinating ability to get its program 
On the right track. America must concen- 
ate on the whole field of modern weaponry 
as it has never concentrated before. 
t strikes us is that, given the present 
State of mind in the several services and 
© general tendency in the past of under- 
estimating Soviet technology and produc- 
there may be no other way to resolve 
and launch a major program than by a Man- 
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hattan project type of procedure. Certainly 
we do not feel that Mr. Murphree’s appoint- 
ment goes to the heart of the problem, or 
that his accession as even an expediter is 
warmly welcomed by the services. 

There is a further question which all the 
American public must appreciate. On the 
world balance of power, of which the guided- 
missile program is such an important part to 
all freemen, we must not be governed by 
undue considerations of balanced budget. 
Maximum funds and maximum work are 
essential to make absolutely sure that the 
United States does win the race for the 
free world. In short, we must put all our 
resources and brainpower to the task of 
devising the first and best intercontinental 
ballistic missile. Being second best is not 
good enough for survival, 


Action on the Sugar Bill Should Be 
Completed Soon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5, 1956 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, quite 
a few people in my State are upset by 
the failure of Congress to complete ac- 
tion on the sugar bill which the House, 
approved last year and which the Senate 
acted upon in February. House and 
Senate conferees have been appointed 
but have adjourned without arriving at 
any agreement upon the measure. Now 
the House has taken a recess until after 
Easter and it begins to look as if the 
farmers who plant sugar beets in my 
State may not know until too late in the 
season whether sugar quotas will be in- 
creased. The party in control of Con- 
gress must bear the responsibility of 
failure to act in the matter. 

As all the members know from last 
year’s discussion of the bill, it seeks to 
give American producers a fair share 
of the increased sugar consumption in 
this country. Under existing law, which 
fixes quotas on the amount of sugar pro- 
duced in this country, all the benefits 
resulting from our rapidly increasing 
United States population with its in- 
creasing sugar consumption goes to other 
countries and not to our own. Other 
countries may put additional acreage 
into production and produce more sugar 
to take advantage of our growing mar- 
kets, but our own people cannot do so. 
The bill which was approved by the 
House last year sought only to give a 
fair share of increased markets in the 
United States to our own people. Is that 
asking too much? The majority of the 
members of the House did not think so. 
It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
chairmen of the appropriate committees 
of the House and the Senate, and per- 
haps the leadership of both bodies, have 
a responsibility to domestic producers to 
exert every effort to bring a conference 
report to both Houses so that we may 


let our farm people know at the earliest ` 
possible date what they may expect. I = 


firmly believe that our domestic pro- 
ducers are entitled to increased quotas, 


_ tion at Washington. 
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If the farmers in my State could plant 
additional sugar beet acreage, then the 
total sugar beet production in central 
Washington could be increased to the 
point where a new sugar refinery could 
be built. This refinery would furnish 
employment to a considerable number 
of people. 


Women’s Congress on Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there has been some criticism directed 
toward the Honorable Albert Cole, a for- 
mer Member of this House and present 
Director of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. This criticism seems to 
stem, Mr. Speaker, from the announced 
‘plan of the HHFA to hold a Women’s 
Congress on Housing here in Washing- 
ton during the month of April. The 
tone and development of our great Na- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, is founded in the 
families of America and few will chal- 
lenge the influence exerted by the 
mothers and homemakers of our coun- 
try. The family life of America revolves 
around and evolves from the homes. 

Improvements in the design, equip- 
ment, arrangement, and general appear- 
ance of the homes are tremendously im- 
portant if the mothers in this Nation are 
to be given more time to cope with their 
family and civic responsibilities. 

It has been said, Mr. Speaker, that 
while men design and build our homes 
it is the women who really bring and 
develop real meaning in our homelife. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, since the moth- 
ers of America live, work, raise families, 
and create family life in our homes, I 
ask this question: “Who are better quali- 
fied to make suggestions for better de- 
sign, better equipment, and more con- 
veniences in our home than are the 
women?” 

It is my opinion, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Women’s Congress on Housing can 
well have important and significant 
beneficial effect on the hundreds of thou- 
sands of new homes that will be built 
in America along with the remodeling 
of hundreds of thousands of already ex- 
isting homes. Since the home-building 
industry is a very vital factor in our 
entire national economy, this phase, too, 
is extremely important. 

The publisher of the Dayton Journal 
Herald, one of the important newspapers 
of Ohio, Dwight Young, who is a past 
president of the ASNE, took special no- 
tice in one of his recent columns, Talk- 
ing It Over. Under unanimous consent, 
I present his article as a part of these 
remarks; e 

TALKING IT OVER 
(By Dwight Young) s 

Chalk up another mark for Ike. If not; 

for him personally, at least the administra~/ 


\ 
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Reference is to the announcement that 
the Federal Government is undertaking to 
find out how the housing industry can spend 
$100 billion most effectively and acceptably 
to the public in the next 10 years. 

And so, Albert M. Cole, Federal Housing 
Administrator, is going to the women, par- 
ticularly the housewives of the country, for 
their ideas on the subject. A Women's Con- 
gress on Housing is now being created. It 
will consist of approximately 100 housewives. 
The first meeting will be held in Washington 
late in April. 

The ladies comprising the congress will be 
called upon to tell builders, through the 
Government, what types of homes, what 
facilities, and what interior arrangements 
families desire when considering buying a 
house. 

This is an innovation someone in author- 
ity ought to have thought of and utilized 
long ago, for normally, the housewife has the 
biggest voice and usually the last word in 
determining what kind of a house the family 
should look for. Much too often she never 
finds anything even approaching her desires. 

Sometimes the laundry isn’t laid out for 
the most efficient use. Or the clothes chute 
isn’t where it ought to be. Perhaps the wash 
basins are too low or too small. Maybe the 
kitchen arrangement—the closet space, the 
shelving, and the cabinets—leaves her cold. 
For men made all of those decisions, whereas 
women spend more time in the average home, 
keeping it clean and either performing per- 
sonally or supervising the household chores, 
than all the remainder of the family com- 
bined. 

If the Women’s Congress on Housing takes 
its responsibilitiles seriously, and if the 
Housing Administrator is really in earnest in 
seeking the housewife’s opinion, we may look 
for a general revision in house building 
practices throughout the country. 


A P. S. to Senator Lehman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, Virginia 
has been fortunate in the past one-half 
century to have had so many fine news 
editors to help chart the course of our 
Commonwealth. They have done much 
to contribute to the progress and well- 
being of our people. 

It is most fortunate indeed that we 
have had in Virginia, during these try- 
ing times since May 17, 1954, a man who 
has dedicated his life to the betterment 
of his fellow citizens and the preserva- 
tion of our way of life in the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. James J. Kilpatrick, 
editor of the Richmond News Leader, has 
gone way beyond the call of duty to 
awaken our people to the perilous situa- 
tion confronting us at this time and to 
the realization that our very way of life 
is being threatened. I commend him for 
the great work he has done and is doing 
to preserve this great Republic of ours. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include herewith an editorial 
appearing in the Richmond News Lead- 
er on Monday, March 26, 1956, which I 
think is very appropriate and should be 
read and digested by the representatives 
of the people in this country in the halls 
of Congress: 
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A P. S. To SENATOR LEHMAN 


Virginia’s Senator A. WILLIs ROBERTSON did 
so polished a job of carving up New York’s 
Senator LEHMAN on Friday that little enough 
remains to be added on the specific point to 
which Mr. ROBERTSON addressed himself. 
The Virginian quoted Senator LEHMAN’S 
wild-eyed denunciation of the southern 
manifesto—the gentlest thing Mr. LEHMAN 
had called the southerners was “law viola- 
tors’—and then reminded Mr. LEHMAN, in 
documented chapter and verse, of the New 
Yorker’s own activities against the 18th 
amendment. During the twenty-odd years 
that Mr. LEHMAN was resisting prohibition, 
surely Mr. LEHMAN did not regard himself 
as a law violator or a nullificationist. Neither 
did the State of New York see anything 
wrong in winking at 30,000 speakeasies and 
in doing everything within its power, as a 
State, to frustrate Federal enforcement of 
prohibition laws. 

To this pointed review, Senator LEHMAN’s 
only response was a feeble stammer that 
New York’s resistance to- prohibition was 
different from the South’s resistance to inte- 
gration. 

In some ways, one may agree, it was dif- 
ferent. In the case of the 18th amend- 
ment, the States themselves had changed 
the Constitution. By constitutional process, 
the States themselves had prohibited “the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of in- 
toxicating liquors * * * for beverage pur- 
poses.” The language was clear and un- 
equivocal. 

This time, in the matter of school segre- 
gation, the States themselves have made no 
change whatever in the Constitution; rather, 
the Supreme Court, by judicial legislation, 
has undertaken to overthrow a construction 
of the 14th amendment that had been fixed 
and definite for 86 years. Certainly we per- 
ceive that difference. 

But perhaps we may add a postscript to 
Senator ROBERTSON’s address, dealing with 
still another chapter of northern incon- 
sistency on which the Virginian scarcely 
touched. Let us consider, while the matter 
of constitutional resistance is under review, 
the story of the Northern States and the per- 
sonal liberty laws. 

It will be recalled that when the Consti- 
tution was ratified in 1788, it contained this 
clear and explicit paragraph in article IV: 

“No person held to service or labour in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labour, but shall be delivered up 
on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labour may be due.” 

That was, in its day, a vital provision of 
the Constitution. It reflected one of the 
essential compromises on which union was 
reached. Without that provision, in the 
view of every responsible student of the 
period, the Constitution never would have 
been ratified at all. This, then, was the 
fundamental law of the land until the very 
day that the 13th amendment, abolishing 
slavery, superseded its terms in December 
1865. 

But what happened? Congress scarcely 
had adopted its first fugitive-slave law of 
1793 before Northern States embarked upon 
a half century of resistance, defiance, nulli- 
fication, and—in Senator LeEHMaAN’s word— 
“anarchy.” In time, no fewer than 14 States 
passed laws designed deliberately to frus- 
trate the plain constitutional mandate. Let 
us call the roll: Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, 


“Massachusetts, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New 


York, Ohio, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 
These northern legislatures were joined by 
northern governors in defying the Constitu- 
tion. Governors Kent and Fairfield, of 
Maine, for example, rejected Georgia’s re- 
quest for the return of a fugitive slave in so 
contemptuous a fashion that the Georgia 
Legislature declared all visitors from Maine 
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would be regarded, thereafter, as kidnapers 
subject to arrest on sight. Governor Seward, 
of New York, similarly refused to respond 
to a request from Virginia. The defiance of 
Pennsylvania led to the key case, in 1842, 
of Prigg v. Pennsylvania, in which the Su- 
preme Court threw out all State personal- 
liberty laws as unconstitutional. 

Northern States then came back with new 
tactics of resistance, among them a series of 
State laws prohibiting Statė officials from 
aiding in any way to fulfill the requirements 
of article IV. Vermont, in what Senator 
LEHMAN doubtless would term “an act of 
chaos and anarchy,” adopted a law, in the 
very teeth of the Constitution and the Court, 
flatly freeing all fugitive slaves and declar- 
ing that every person who attempted to 
detain a fugitive slave in Vermont would be 
sentenced, upon conviction, to not less than 
5 or more than 20 years in prison. 

There came the case of Jones v. Van Zandt, 
in which Mr. Justice Woodbury, who him- 
self was strongly opposed to slavery,’ again 
upheld Federal fugitive slave legislation. 
“This court has no alternative,” he said, 
“but to stand by the Constitution and laws 
with fidelity to their duties. and their 
oaths. * * * Their path is a straight and 
narrow one, to go where the Constitution 
and laws lead them.” 

Early in 1847, Mr. Justice, McLean, de- 
fending the court from the bitter assaults 
upon it, had this to say: “So plain are the 
provisions (of the Constitution) on the sub- 
ject (of fugitive slaves) that no one can 
mistake them. How is it expected or desired 
that a judge shall substitute his own notions 
for positive law? When this shall become 
the rule of judicial action, there will be no 
security for character, property or life.” 1 

Came March 6, 1857, and the Supreme 
Court’s opinion in the Dred Scott case. In 
this memorable decision, the Court once 
again stuck to the plain terms of the Con- 
stitution. Scott, a slave, was held to be 
what the Constitution had made him: The 
property of his master. The Constitution 
applied to all States and Territories. 

But with this opinion, the Northern States 
erupted into a fury that far surpassed any 
reaction in the South since May 17, 1954. All 
told, 22 Northern States (including Oregon, 
we might advise Senator Morse) denounced 
the Supreme Court in formal resolutions. 
Wisconsin declared that a “positive de- 
fiance” was “the only rightful remedy.” 
New York resolved that the decision “has 
impaired the confidence and respect of the 
people of this State” Ohio termed it “a 
palpable and unwarranted violation of this 
sacred instrument.” Michigan contemptu- 
ously passed a law defying the court on 
every basic point it had decided. Massa- 
chusetts resolved that it would recognize 
the rightful authority of the court, but the 
pecple of Massachusetts would decide what 
was rightful: “They will never consent that 
their rights shall be impaired, or their liber- 
ties invaded, by reason of any usurpations of 
political power by the said tribunal.” Mas- 
sachusetts further resolved “that no part 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Scott v. Sand- 
ford, is binding, which was not necessary to 
the determination of that case.” 

Now, this newspaper is not, of course, de- 
fending slavery in reminding our Northern 
critics of events a century ago. We are de- 
fending the Constitution. And we-are at- 
tempting, also, to suggest to our friends up 
North that there have been times in our 
history—many times—when sovereign States 
have exercised their full sovereign powers 

‘to resist, in every ingenious way they could 


1This paragraph and the one before it 
could have been left out of this review- 
They are left in simply to make the point 
that the country has known justices, from 
time to time, who relied upon law, not so- 
ciology, in deciding grave questions. 
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devise, what they themselves deemed to be 
encroachments by the Federal Government 
upon their sovereign rights, In these un- 
dertakings, whether they involved the em- 
bargo, the Bank of the United States, the 
Personal Liberty Laws or other issues, the 
Northern States—far more than the South- 
ern States—were leaders and advocates of 
interposition. It is a curious thing, we 
Would say to Senator LEHMAN, that what the 
North then viewed so proudly as lawful re- 
sistance, it views as anarchy in the South 
today. a 


Election of the President of the United 
States 


EXTENSİON OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, one of 
the most penetrating and helpful an- 
alyses of the various proposals to change 
Our methods of electing the President of 
the United States was a letter to the New 
York Times written by a number of the 
country’s leading political scientists and 
bublished in that paper on July 17, 1955. 

Although many students of political 
Science have been misled by the alleged 
reform elements in the Lodge-Gossett 
and Mundt-Coudert proposals, these 
Outstanding university teachers, headed 
by Prof. Stephen K. Bailey, of Prince- 

n University, clearly perceived and 
Pointed out the dangers in the various 
Proposals which, in their combined form, 
the Senate has wisely decided to send 

ack to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


For the information of members of 
that committee, as well as Members of 
ONgress as a whole, I ask unanimous 
Consent that the letter may be printed 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
To Evecr TuE Presment—Proposats To 
CHANGE METHOD Samp To LESSEN RESPONSI- 
OF OFFICE 
(The signatories to the following letter 
include political scientists and a historian, 
teaching at various universities.) 
To the Eprror or THE New York TIMES: 
{ are at present under consideration 
N the Senate three proposals to change the 
method of electing the President—the 
Dine Humphrey, Kefauver, and Mundt- 
n resolutions. 
tone core of the Daniel-Humphrey resolu- 
une is the provision that electors be abol- 
ed but electorial votes be retained and 
Vided in each State in proportion to the 
tepular vote, rather than the present sys- 
tre nich, as a matter of accepted practice, 
in in the total electoral vote being cast 
Ulan cordance with the plurality of the pop- 
vote. The proposal requires a candidate 
Slant a minimum of 40 percent of the 
toral vote in order to win. 
ee Kefauver resolution is essentially the 
elea Ut it stipulates no fixed plurality of 
Ctoral votes. 
abone, Mundt-Dirksen resolution does not 
that the electoral college, but provides 
each State shall nominate and elect its 
dential electors in the same manner 
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as its Senators and Representatives—the 
district system. 

Our objections to the 3 proposals are 5 
in number. All three resolutions are less 
democratic than the present system for elect- 
ing the President. The proponents of the 
resolutions claim that they would prevent 
the election of a President who received 
fewer popular votes than a rival candidate, 
but such an election decided without re- 
course to the House of Representatives 
occurred but once—1888. 

PLURALITY VOTE 

The Daniel-Humphrey resolution would 
allow a man to be elected President if he 
received a plurality of much less than 40 
percent of the popular vote, and under the 
Kefauver resolution any plurality of the 
electoral or popular vote would suffice. The 
Mundat-Dirksen resolution would insure at 
least as much underrepresentation of the 
popular vote as exists in the election of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. 

Proponents of the resolutions have stated 
that they would improve the quality of 
Presidential candidates. Yet the Executives 
chosen since 1900 compare well with those 
of other free countries and are among the 
best that we have produced. 

The Daniel-Humphrey and Kefauver reso- 
lutions would tend to influence our politics 
toward a multiparty system. Two of the 
main factors forcing American diversity into 
the two-party mold have been the require- 
ment of a majority of the electoral votes as 
a condition for winning the Presidency and 
the practice of nominating electors on & 
general statewide party ticket. 

Under our present system of electing the 
President, minor party votes are wasted un- 
less cast for the candidate of a major party. 
Under the Daniel-Humphrey and Kefauver 
proposals they would be cumulative from 
State to State, thus encouraging the develop- 
ment of minor parties. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to run our separation-of< 
powers, check-and-balance Federal Constitu- 
tion under a multiparty system. 

All three of the proposals would severely 
upset the balance of representation in our 
Republican and Federal form of government. 
At present the House and Senate greatly 
overrepresent the rural elements of our pop- 
ulation. ‘This overrepresentation is to some 
extent counterbalanced by the intensive po- 
litical cultivation of the great doubtful 
urban States which is necessary to win 
a presidential election. This results in 
some Presidential concern for important mi- 
norities in the great States, a concern which 
the proponents of these resolutions wish to 
destroy. But this feature of Presidential 
politics reflects a process of accommodating 
diverse points of view, a process essential to 
a two-party system and rule by majorities. 


DOUBTFUL STATES 


All three of the proposals would destroy 
the political influence of doubtful States 
and increase that of the States which are 
under one-party domination. The populous 
doubtful States, which usually cast large 
blocks of electoral votes for one candidate or 
another, could be expected to give a candi- 
date a margin of only a few electoral votes 
under normal conditions, while those States 
which lean heavily to one party would re- 
turn a large margin of electoral votes. The 
small rural one-party States, then, could be 
expected to give a larger lead in electoral 
votes to a candidate than the populous 

States. 
pew vie South, where voting in national 
elections is light because of disfranchisement 
and the nature of the primary, this lead may 
well be allotted as the result of a much 
smaller plurality of the popular vote than 
in northern pivotal States. 

Under any 1 of the 3 proposals the South, 
and to a lesser extent the Midwest, would 
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increase in political influence. The South 
would rise in the councils of the Democratic 
Party, dictating much of the platform and 
often the presidential candidate. The right 
wing of the Republican Party, whose 
Strength is in the midwest, would gain a 
comparable advantage in the GOP. 

Since the presidential politics of the three 
proposals would emphasize those States 
which are predominantly of one party or the 
other, it would confine the choice of candi- 
dates to such States. In short, we would be 
changing a tendency to pick presidential 
candidates from the most populous States to 


a tendency to pick them from the least 
populous. States. 


The proponents of the 3 proposals claim 
they would insure a 2-party system in the 
South, since they would encourage the Re- 
publican Party to struggle for a portion of 
the South's. votes. 

It is difficult to see what the Politically 
dominant elements of the South could gain 
by moving to a 2-party system, since the 
weight of political influence under any 1 
of the 3 proposals would go to the States 
where the 1 party is dominant. Persons 
who think the proposed resolution would 
bring two-party politics in the South under- 
estimate the strength of the controlling po- 
litical interests and the obstructive electoral 
machinery at their command. 


In summation, the probable consequences 
of the current proposals seem to us to invite 
gravely injurious results. We cannot over- 
look the contemporary pattern of efforts to ¥ 
dismantle the 20th-century concept of the 
presidency and to recreate the office in the 
Whig image of the mid-19th century. 

The proposed Bricker amendment, the 
Daniel-Humphrey, Kefauver, and Mundt- 
Dirksen resolutions, the 22d amendment, all 
have a common tendency: they blur and 
lessen presidential leadership and responsi- 
bility. Given the times in which we now 
live, these are reckless proposals, however 
well intended. 

Stephen K. Bailey, Professor of Public 
Affairs, Princeton University; Samuel 
H. Beer, Professor -of Government, 
Harvard University; Wilfred Binkley, 
Professor of Political Science, Olio 
Northern University; John A. Davis, 
Associate Professor of Government, 
College of the City of New York; Ar- 
thus W. MacMahon,’ Eaton Professor 
of Public Administration, Columbia 
University; Harvey ©. Mansfield, 
Chairman, Department of Political 
Science, Ohio State University; Peter 
H. Odegard, Chairman, Department of 
Government, University of California 
at Berkeley; Wallace S. Sayre, Profes- 
sor of Public Administration, Colum- 
bia University; Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., Professor of History, Harvard Uni- 
versity; David B. Truman, Professor of 
Government, Columbia University; 
Arthur N. Holcombe, Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Government, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Paul H. Appleby, Professor of 
Political Science, Syracuse University; 
Gabriel Almond, Professor of Interna- 
tional Affairs, Princeton University; 
Alpheus Thomas Mason, Professor of 
Jurisprudence, Princeton University; 
Harold Stein, Visiting Lecturer, Prince- 
ton University; Thomas S. Barclay, 
Professor of Political Science, Stan- 
ford University; Alfred de Grazia, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Stanford 
University; Joseph LaPolombara, Act- 
ing Head of Political Science, Michi- 
gan State College; Ruth S. Weintraub, 
Professor of Political Science, Hunter 
College; Herbert Kaufman, Assistant 
Professor of Political Science, Yale 
University; Oliver Garceau, Executive 
Associate, Public Affairs Program, Ford 
Foundation, New York City. 
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Comparison of Benefit-Cost Ratio of 
Sacramento Deepwater Project 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a report 
concerning the cost ratio of the Sacra- 
mento deepwater project as found by the 
United States Army engineers’ study re- 
vised as of January 8, 1954, and also as 
found by the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute findings and increased construction 
costs. 

The engineers found that the benefits- 
to-cost ratio was 1.12 to 1. The Stan- 
ford Research Institute result as of 
March 15, 1956, found that the benefit- 
cost ratio was 0.83 to 1. 


The Stanford Research Institute re- 
port is as follows: 
COMPARISON OF BENEFIT-Cost RATIO OF SACRA- 
MENTO DEEPWATER PROJECT 


FOREWORD 


This report presents the results of a re- 
search study conducted by Stanford Research 
Institute for the Board of Port Commissioners 
of Stockton. Volume I includes a summary 
of the findings and conclusions on the 
amount of ocean traffic for the Central Valley 
in 1960 and 1965. Volume II includes de- 
tailed discussions of the commodities com- 
prising this traffic as well as a description 
of the Central Valley economy. 

The assistance and advice of the many or- 
ganizations and individuals interviewed are 
acknowledged; principal contributions are 
noted along with the discussion of each 
commodity in volume II, Continuing help 
has been provided by E. E. Ferrari, director, 
and O. W. Phelps, traffic manager, port of 
stockton; W. G. Stone, port director, Sacra- 
mento-Yolo Port District; and many individ- 
uals at the Giannini Foundation of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Federai-State Market News 
Service, Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
the United States Corps of Engineers. 

The study was conducted in the economics 
research division of Stanford Research In- 
stitute by N. R. Maines, project leader, and 
James A, Willson, under the general direction 
of Robert O. Shreve. Other Stanford Re- 
search Institute personnel contributing to 
the study were Dr. William Bredo who re- 
viewed the findings on agricultural com- 
modities; Harry R. Woltman who prepared 
the analysis of the Central Valley economy; 
and W. B.. Beatty, senior mining engineer, 
Floyd J. Campbell, of the Pacific Northwest 
division, and Dolores J. Winans, of the eco- 
nomics research division. Rate data were 
supplied by C. R. Nickerson, Pacific Coast 
Tariff Bureau. 


SECTION I. INTRODUCTION 


The port of Stockton is located in the Cen- 
tral Valley of California about 75 miles east 
of San Francisco Bay. It plays an important 
role in northern California waterborne com- 
merce and in 1954 handled about one-seventh 
of all northern California (San Francisco Bay 
area) ocean traffic, excluding bulk petroleum. 

The Stockton Port District, a public corpo- 
ration, was established in 1932 to develop and 
operate the port of Stockton. The board of 
port commissioners, consisting of five mem- 
bers, establishes policies for the port, and 
these policies are administered by the direc- 
tor of the port, 
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Trafic through the port has been main- 
tained at a high level, but the board has rec- 
ognized that future changes may have large- 
scale effects on the port. In order to obtain 
assistance in its long-range planning for the 
port, the board requested Stanford Research 
Institute in October 1955, to conduct a pro- 
gram of research. 

The objective of the study was to analyze 
factual data and informed opinion in order 
to project the tonnage of ocean traffic moving 
into and out of the Central Valley in 1960 
and 1965. The principal factors considered 
were (1) the probable changes in shipments 
and receipts of certain dominant commod- 
ities, and (2) the effect of future comple- 
tion of a deepwater port at Sacramento, 45 
miles north of Stockton. 

Attention was given the future ocean traffic 
under 2 situations which might prevail in 
the Central Valley: first, the present situa- 
tion with but 1 port, the port of Stockton; 
second, a 2-port situation with the addition 
of a deep-water port at Sacramento. In the 
latter case, in order to permit direct compari- 
sons between the movements through both 
ports, assumptions were made, as described 
in section III, as to conditions which may 
prevail at a Sacramento port. Full opera- 
tions at Sacramento were assumed by 1960, 
including service from carriers equal to that 
at Stockton and port facilities equal in most 
respects to those at Stockton. The assump- 
tions with respect to the operation of a deep- 
water port at Sacramento should not be con- 
strued as an opinion by Stamford Research 
Institute as to whether or not such a port 
will be developed, or when it might begin 
operations. 

Central Valley ocean traffic, as considered 
in this study, has been limited to that which 
would move through any deep-water port in 
the Central Valley. Traffic for the Central 
Valley which moves through ports outside 
the valley has not been included as Central 
Valley ocean traffic. 

In carrying out the research program, sta- 
tistics and published documents bearing on 
waterborne movements were collected and 
analyzed. Interviews were conducted with 
all large-volume shippers and receivers of 
the principal commodities under considera- 
tion and with carriers, Government Officials, 
trade associations, port officials, and others in 
a position to supply data on present and fu- 
ture ocean tonnage movements. 

The balance of this volume describes the 
results and conclusions of the research, the 
important factors and assumptions made 
with respect to Central Valley ocean traffic 
facilities and the commodities which com- 
prise this traffic, and the analysis of each of 
the commodities studied. 


SECTION II. RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Major factors in future ocean trafic for the 
Central Valley 


This study has indicated that the most 
important factors affecting future ocean 
traffic for the Central Valley are (1) the avail- 
ability of ocean service in the valley at one 
or more ports, and (2) changes in the amount 
of certain dominant commodities shipped 
and received. 

No significant change in the service avail- 
able through the port of Stockton was fore- 
seen, but the establishment of a deepwater 
port at Sacramento would be expected to at- 
tract additional traffic to the Central Valley 
from San Francisco Bay ports. 

The effect of general trends in northern 
California ocean traffic, particularly in rela- 
tionship to the expanding economy of the 
region, was investigated as a possible in- 
fluence on future ocean traffic for the Central 
Valley. Ocean traffic has decreased consist- 
ently, despite an increase in population and 
economic activity; so this factor could not 
be used as a basis for this study. The in- 
fluence of increases and decreases in move- 
ments of individual commodities, however, 
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Was apparent; so the probable changes in 
movements of these commodities over the 
next decade were studied. Nine commodities 
accounted for 93 percent of port of Stockton 
ocean traffic in 1955, all other commodities 
for 7 percent. The sum of the projected 
tonnages for these is the total future ocean 
traffic forecast for the Central Valley. 


Results 


The results of the study, showing the ef- 
fect on Central Valley ocean traffic of changes 
in individual commodities, are compiled in 
table I. Projected tonnages are shown un- 
der both of the situations considered, with 
one port in the Central Valley at Stockton 
as at present, and with two ports in the Cen- 
tral Valley by the assumed addition of @ 
deepwater port at Sacramento. The tonnages 
shown for each commodity are discussed in 
more detail in section IV of this volume. 


Conclusions , 


From the data shown in table I and else- 
where in this report, the following conclu- 
sions have been drawn with respect to future 
ocean traffic for the Central Valley: 

1, With the port of Stockton the only Cen- 
tral Valley deepwater port, Central Valley 
ocean traffic has averaged around 1 million 
tons per year during the last 4 years. No 
change from this general magnitude is in- 
dicated for 1960 and 1965. 

2. With the addition of a deepwater port 
at Sacramento, under the assumed conditions 
of services and facilities previously described, 
total Central Valley ocean tonnage should 
increase by the amount attracted to Sacra- 
mento from San Francisco Bay and other 
ports outside the Central Valley. The 
amount of increase projected is shown by the 
following figures. 


[In thousands of tons] 


Projected 


1 port: Stockton. 

2 ports: 
Stockton 
Sacramento 


Total 


3. The addition of a deepwater port #* 
Sacramento would reduce Port of Stockton 
traffic by 285 thousand tons in 1960 and 
thousand tons in 1965, according to tbe 
projected tonnages in table I. This adverse 
effect on Stockton is graphically presen 
in figure 1, which shows actual tonn 
through the port of Stockton for 1950 
through 1955 and projected tonnages, with 
and without a deepwater port at Sacra- 
mento, for 1960 and 1965. Without a Sac* 
ramento port, Stockton traffic shows’a mod- 
est increase (13 percent) in 1960 over 19 
and a small decrease (7 percent) in 1 
With a Sacramento port, however, Stockton 
traffic shows a substantial decrease both i? 
1960 (15 percent) and in 1965 (29 percent). 

4. The adverse effect of a-Sacramento port - 
on Stockton traffic is even more apparent 
when the fluctations in shipments of b 
minerals are disregarded, so this commodity 
has been shown separately in figure 1. B 
minerals—principally iron ore—account 10F 
the largest tonnage item at the port 
Stockton and future shipments are relatively 
unstable because of dependence on the de- 
mand of but one market—Japan. With bulk 
minerals disregarded, and without a deep“ 
water port at Sacramento, Stockton 
shows an increase over 1955 of about 11 pe? 
cent both in 1960 and 1965. With a sacra° 
mento port, however, Stockton traffic show? 
a decrease of 27 percent in 1960 and 20 pet 
cent in 1965, 


1956 


5. Despite losses of tonnage from Stockton 
to a deepwater port at Sacramento, under 
a two-port situation in the Central Valley, 
the port of Stockton would still ship and re- 
Ceive most of the tonnage. Figure 2 shows 
the projected traffic for each port and for the 
Central Valley in 1960 and 1965. The dis- 
tribution between the two ports in both 1960 
and 1965 is about 65 percent for Stockton, 35 
Percent for Sacramento.. The determination 
as to which port would handle movements 
of each commodity was based mainly on the 
location within the Central Valley of the 
origin of shipments or destination of receipts, 
and the rail or truck rates between these lo- 
Cations and the two ports. 

6. The principal commodities in port of 
Stockton traffic are bulk minerals and 
grains (rice and barley), ench of which rep- 
resents more than 25 percent of the 1955 total, 
and canned foods, which represents 18 per- 
cent. The composition of port of Stockton 
Ocean traffic by principal commodity is shown 
Braphically in figure 3 for 1955, 1960, and 
1965. The principal changes in commodity 
Movements projected for future years, based 
On the assumptions and analysis described 
in section IV, are the fotlowing: 

Iron-ore shipments, after increasing great- 
ly in 1956, are expected to return to present 
levels by 1960. Shipments in 1960 should be 
Sufficient only to keep a Nevada source of 
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the entire decrease from 1960 to 1965 is ac- 
counted for by the expected reduction in 
bulk minerals shipments. Under the situa- 
tion of two ports in the Ceneral Valley, the 
decrease for the port of stockton would again 
be accounted for by the reduction in bulk 
minerals shipments, that for a Sacramento 
port by the anticipated reduction in rice 
shipments. 

SECTION III. FACILITIES FOR CENTRAL VALLEY 

OCEAN TRAFFIC 


The amount of ocean traffic for the Cen- 
tral Valley depends to a large extent on 
the facilities for transporting it to and from 
the valley. The port of Stockton presently 
offers excellent facilities for cargo handling 
and good service by carriers. The establish- 
ment of a deep water port at Sacramento 
would provide additional facilities. The ef- 
fects of changes in facilities for Central Valley 
ocean traffic are discussed in this section 
along with the effects of other changes in 
transportation practice. 

Present service at the port of Stockton 


The port of Stockton competes with San 
Francisco Bay ports for Central Valley ocean 
tonnage, offering large savings to shippers 
and consignees in transportation costs to 
and from shipside. When shipments must 
be made to ports not served by the carriers 
who call at Stockton or when sailing sched- 


Supply open to Japan. The continuance of # ules from Stockton do not suit the schedules 


he iron-ore movement is dependent on in- 

creasing needs of the Japanese steel industry 
and the competition of other iron-ore pro- 
ducing regions. 

Rice exports to Japan are expected to de- 
Crease greatly, so that total rice movements 
in 1965 are projected for domestic markets 
Only and are shown as less than half those 

1955. Rice exports from California to 
Japan became important in 1951, but it is 
anticipated that the demand in future years 
Will be curtailed because of resumption of 
Supply from sources which previously served 
Japan and substitution of other grains in the 
Japanese diet. 

Canned foods shipments through the port 
Of Stockton are expected to increase 35 per- 
cent in the next 10 years, mainly because of 
increasing population and per capita con- 
Sumption in the domestic markets served by 

an movements. 

Other commodities shipped and received 
through the port of Stockton are expected to 
increase 40 percent in the next 10 years. 

include dried fruit, wine, beans, mo- 
lasses, fertilizer, and miscellaneous com- 
t ties. An allowance is made for addi- 
ional commodities which may move in large 
Volumes in the future. 
e effect of a deepwater port at Sacra- 
is nto on the composition of Stockton traffic 
also shown in figure 3. With the Sacra- 
Mento port in existence, rice shipments 
Would become negligible through Stockton, 

ley shipments would be halved, and a 
trae. Share of canned foods tonage would be 

8nsferred from Stockton to Sacramento. 
bie The commodities on which a deepwater 
larg, at Sacramento would depend would be 
foo ely grains (rice and barley) and canned 
ds, as shown in figure 4. Grains and 
of €d foods comprise more than 75 percent 
the total tonnage shown for 1960 and al- 
pa 70 percent of total tonnage for 1965. 
tes importance of the many other commodi- 
und Which would remain in Stockton traffic 
com... 2 2-port situation is emphasized by the 

™Mparison of the 2 ports in figure 4. 
the The apparent decline of ocean traffic for 
Ma Central Valley between 1960 and 1965 
ace be reversed by changes other than those 
of vlected in this study or by the development 
Allon” tonnage over and above that for which 
Ocean nace was made. However, the trend of 

an traffic for northern California does not 
gen any necessary increase on account of 
Shee economic growth. Under a continu- 

Situation of 1 port in the Centrat Valley, 


of shippers, cargo may be sent to San Fran- 
cisco Bay ports for loading on other vessels. 
Thus, any added service to Stockton would 
be expected to increase the amount of Cen- 
tral Valley ocean traffic. The assumption 
was made that adequate service would be 
provided to match the tonnage of commodi- 
ties moved through the port, but that no 
substantial change from the present pat- 
tern of service would be needed. 
Another Central Valley deepwater port 

The establishment of another Central Val- 
ley deep water port at Sacramento would per- 
mit Sacramento Valley shippers and con- 
signees to route cargo which is now moving 
through San Francisco Bay ports ard the 
port. of Stockton through the port at Sacra- 
mento, with a consequent savings in trans- 
portation costs to and from shipside. To 
the extent that additional cargo was gained 
from bay ports, a net increase in Central 
Valley ocean tonnage would result. Cargo 
gained from the port of Stockton would 
represent only a redistribution of the exist- 
ing Central Valley ocean tonnage. 

The effect of a deep water port at Sacra- 
mento on total Central Valley ocean traffic 
and on that through the port of Stockton 
was considered in projecting future ton- 
nage. 

In order to permit a direct comparison be- 
tween Stockton and Sacramento tonnage, 
certain assumptions were made as to the 
operating conditions at a deep-water port 
at Sacramento. In the first place, it was 
assumed that the port might be in full op- 
eration as early as 1960, although no definite 
time schedule has been set for its comple- 
tion. In the second place, it was assumed 
that ocean service would be provided by car- 
riers whenever outbound or inbound cargo 
justified the call, and that it would cor- 
respond in general to the service now pro- 
vided the port of Stockton. In the third 
place, it was assumed that a port at Sacra- 
mento would provide facilities similar to 
those at the port of Stockton and adequate 
for anticipated cargo movements, except that 
the bulk material handling facilities at 
Stockton (in which principal shippers and 
carriers have a financial interest) would not 
be duplicated at Sacramento. Some of these 
assumptions may be considered optimistic 
in view of the long time which has been re- 
quired for the port of Stockton to attain its 
present stature, but it was considered essen- 
tial that variations in service between the 
two ports be minimized so that. the effects 
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of commodity quantities and movement pat- 
terns could be more accurately compared. 
Other factors affecting Central Valley 
transportation 
The traffic through either 1 or 2 Central 
Valley ports could be greatly affected by 
changes in transportation methods or costs. 


ment patterns now observed. Specifically, 
the following assumptions were made. 

1. No technological improvement in trans- 
portation facilities will occur which will 
change the general movement patterns. For 
instance, the Possible effect of introducing 
trailerships (roll-on, roll-off vessels) in the 
coastwise or intercoastal trade has not been 
considered. Such a development would 
probably be to the detriment of inland sea- 
ports, incidentally, because carriers would 
be inclined to minimize the number of calls 
and the amount of terminal facilities in any 
port area. 

2. The rate differentials between various 
means of transportation (rail, truck, water) 
will remain constant at the amounts pre- 
vailing in January 1956. Thus, commodities 
now moving by ocean vessel would be. as- 
sumed to continue to move by ocean vessel 
during the decade under consideration. 


SECTION IV. COMMODITIES COMPRISING CENTRAL 
VALLEY OCEAN TRAFFIC 


Total Central Valley ocean traffic, as repre- 
sented by that through the port of Stockton, 
is shown for the last 6 years in table II, and 
indicates an average of around 1 million tons 
per year during the last 4 years. 

The commodities listed in table It are 
those which have been most prominent in 
port of Stockton movements. They amount 
to 93 percent of the total tonnage in 1955. 
It may be noted that all of the commodities 
listed in table II are the product of the 
Central Valley or intended for consumption 
in the Central Valley with the exception of 
bulk minerals (iron ore and coal). The fact 
that agriculture provides the economic base 
for the Central Valley is reflected in the com- 
modities listed. Again bulk minerals is the 
exception—all other products are linked to 
agricultural production or processing. 


TABLE. Il.—Ocean traffic through the port of 
Stockton, 1950-55 


[Thousands of tons] 


Commodity 


1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
OUTROUND 
466) 182] 283 
65} 149| 189 
157| 194| 185 
7| 43| 101 
87| 78| 69 
33| 39| 45 
12) 23) 2n 
346 127| 57 
Total outbound.---| 555| 690| 981/1, 253| 835| 950 
INROUND 
Molnsses . ...--.------ 13| oj 14)" 10) 37| 40 
Fertilio i sisis ige 0 0 0 1 8&8 26 
y AA T A ESNS 11; 19 14) 2| 16) 14 
Total inbound.....| 24| 19| 28| 33; 61| so 
Total traffic........| 579| 7091, 009 


579 700 1,009 1, 226) 806 1, 030 


Sources: Department of the Army, Corps of Engineers 


Annual Reports. Port of Stockton Records. 


Selection of commodities for special 
consideration 


The commodities listed in table II were 
Selected for special consideration becauce 
total Central Valley ocean traffic represents 
nothing more than the sum of the tonnages 
of individual commodities, and the nine 
listed are by far the most important items. 
The other commodities which have been 
shipped and received through the port of 


f 
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Stockton and, by shallow-draft vessels, 
through the port of Sacramento were also 
examined for promising future tonnage. 
Chambers of commerce and port officials were 
canvassed for other suggestions of commodi- 
ties. However, none qualified for individual 
attention to the extent of the nine listed, 
so they were included in the group consid- 
ered as all other. The 10th most important 
commodity at Stockton in 1955 was ammo- 
nium sulfate, which constituted a total of 
only 6,000 tons. 

The balance of this section describes the 
assumptions made in the commodity analysis 
which applied generally to all commodities. 
Then a résumé of the analysis of each of 
the commodities listed separately in table 
II is presented. 

General assumptions in the commodity 

analysis 


In the analysis of the important commodi- 
ties, and of the other commodities as well, 
it was apparent that large-scale changes in 
international relations or the domestic econ- 
omy would have far-reaching effects on com- 
modity movements beyond the scope of this 
study. Accordingly, some assumptions were 
made for general application throughout the 
analysis, as follows: 

1. No war or Gepression will occur during 
the 10-year period under study. 

2. The economy of the Central Valley will 
remain primarily agricultural but with a 
continuing upward trend in population, in- 
dustry, and commerce, This will not neces- 
sarily mean an increase in ocean traffic. For 
instance, figure 5 shows a 60-percent decline 
in northern California ocean tonnage from 
1925 to 1954. During the same period, north- 
ern California population increased by about 
130 percent. 

3. Agricultural surpluses will be reduced 
greatly by Government action, but aid will 
continue to be given farmers in disposing 
of crops which they have produced. 

4. The status quo of world markets will 
be maintained, except that, (a) there will 
be continuing improvement in the ability 
of Europe to buy, and (b) there will be 
further reductions in Japanese purchases 
because of a dollar shortage. It must be 
assumed that the unsettled conditions in 
the Far East will remain as at present, but 
it is apparent that increased trade between 
Japan and China would greatly affect Cen- 
tral Valley exports, 

Summary of commodities comprising Central 
Valley ocean traffic 


Bulk Minerals 


Iron ore has become the principal com- 
modity shipped from the port of Stockton, 
amounting to 235,000 tons or 25 percent of 
total 1955 shipments. Coal is also shipped 
in large quantities from the port of Stockton, 
totaling 48,000 tons in 1935. Other bulk 
minerals have included petroleum coke and 
magnesite clinkers. 

Iron ore shipments originate in. Nevada 
where an industry developed in 1951 to sup- 
ply Japanese mills. Production exceeded a 
million tons in 1952, dropped in 1953 through 
1955, but may be up to 700,000 tons or more 
in 1956. The deposits now being mined 
and those which give promise of future sup- 
plies are near railroads which serve Stockton. 


Coal shipments originate in Utah and 
Colorado, petroleum coke shipments near 
Santa Maria, Calif. Coal is shipped to Korea 
for the United States Navy. Petroleum coke 
is shipped to Japan, Korea, and Formosa. 

Special handling facilities for bulk min- 
erals were constructed at the port of Stock- 
ton in 1952, which gives this port a great 
advantage over others. The facilities are 
owned by the Stockton Bulk Terminal Corp., 
& stock company in which the principal 
shippers and some carriers have substantial 
financial investment. Table III shows iron- 
ore shipments from northern California 
ports for 1948-54 and demonstrates the 


dominance which the port of Stockton has 
achieved. 
Continued shipments of iron ore through 


, Northern California ports are dependent on 


a continued demand from Japan, continued 
ability to pay, and the competitive position 
of other suppliers. 

The need for iron ore should continue to 
grow in Japan with expansion of its steel- 
production capacity. The capacity forecast 
for 1960 is 9,900,000 metric tons, up 17 per- 
cent from 1954 production, and the long- 
term policy. of the heavy-industry bureau 
is to increase production by 2 percent per 
year for the next 20 years. The allocation 
of dollars for iron ore may be expected be- 
cause of its importance to heavy industry. 

The principal sources of iron ore for Japan 
ere the Philippine Islands, Malaya, and In- 
dia. Increases in production are antici- 
pated but have not always developed accord- 
ing to plans. If iron ore from China be- 
comes available again, purchases of Ameri- 
can ore may be eliminated, but no change 
in the status quo has been assumed. 

The amount of iron ore which Japan will 
continue to buy from the United States is 
very doubtful, but continuation of pur- 
chases in amounts sufficient to keep this 
source of supply open—not less than 100,000 
tons per year—may be expected. Shipments 
may total more than 700,000 tons in 1956, 
but unofficial estimates indicate a reduction 
to 300,000 tons in 1960. 


TABLE III.—Iron ore shipments from North- 
ern California ports, 1948-54 


[Thousands of tons] 
SB EEE SAE SIRS Aye ee bis Dean en 


1948 | 1949 | 1950 


Port 
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Ena ee 
Source: Department of the Army, Corps of Engineers 
Annual Reports, 


Shipments of coal to Korea should dimin- 
ish, but a steady volume of petroleum coke 
at 30 to 40 thousand tons annually is ex- 
pected. 

Because of its loading facilities, Stockton 
should handle almost all northern California 
shipments of bulk minerals, including about 
670,000 tons in 1956. The projected ton- 
nages of iron ore and similar bulk minerals 
for the port of Stockton, as shown in figure 6, 
are as follows: 


Port and thousands of tons projected 
Stockton: 


1M 1s EE et eae pare pie eee) cat ry 283 
DIGG D clr hala A pated creeks 335 
DOGG ERE ASN EAN PEN AE ALE R ENRON 135 


Rice 


Prior to World War II, California produced 
about 200,000 tons of rough, short-grain rice 
per year, and during postwar years annual 
production has been 2 to 3 times prewar 
levels. Rice will continue to be a major 
product of California agriculture during the 
decade under study. California rice produc- 
tion since 1913 is shown in figure 7. 

California rice shipments originate at rice 
mills, which are not necessarily located 
within rice-growing areas. California rice- 
growing acreage and milling capacity are dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Percent of | Percent of 


State Btate 
Area prow ing milling 
acreage capacity 
fan Francisco Bay area. ...... 0 20 
Sacramento Valley >..........- RO 75 
Ean Joaquin Valley_.......... 20 b 
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No change is anticipated in this distribu- 
tion during the coming decade. Each milling 
area contributes to the ocean movement of 
California rice about in proportion to its 
percentage of total capacity. 

The principal markets for California rice 
have been in exports to Japan and Cuba and 
in domestic shipments to Puerto Rico, con- 
tinental United States, Guam, and Hawaii- 

Currently, California rice moves to market 
via the following modes of transportation: 


Mode of transportation and percent of total 
California rice movement * 
Water: 


San Francisco Bay ports__-___--..-- 34 
Port of Stockton__.______ eae 44 
Rail anid trucks otoe e eal eects 22 
The destinations of rice movements 


through the port of Stockton during crop 
years ending September 30 were as follows: 


[Thousands of tons} 


Destination 1951 1954 1955 
Japan ba es AA Po 26:3 | 135:2 106. 4 
Pirta Ried sanea T 0 23.0 77.8 
Others ine ee a rer 2.1 5.5 9.9 
FN SOS eT 84| 1637] 1941 


During the year ending September 30, 1955, 
the port of Stockton handled about 55 per- 
cent of all California rice moving to Japan 
and about 82 percent of all California rice 
moving to Puerto Rico. 

The projected volume of rice movement by 
water from California is dependent on the 
demand of the markets served and on the 
amount of rice which California farmers will 
be permitted to produce. A relatively fixed 
domestic market is indicated, but the Japa- 
nese market will probably decline very 
rapidly. 

The Puerto Rican market, a major desti- 
nation for rice moving through the port © 
Stockton, appears to be declining substan- 
tially. Rice movements to Hawaii are als? 
decreasing. This study assumes that thes 
declines will be offset by increased demand 
in Guam and the United States during th? 
decade under study. 

Although the Japanese prefer Californi*# 
short-grain rice to most other varieties 
rice obtainable in the international market 
a severe dollar shortage is forcing Japan to 
buy rice in other countries and to augment 
rice rations with barley and wheat. In addi 
tion, the United States Government con“ 
trols over rice acreage indicate a steady Te“ 
duction in the quantity of California ricé 
available for export. The Japanese lack O 
dollars and the decreasing supply of €37 
portable California rice should tend to Te“ 
duce the movement of California rice tO 
Japan. Eventually, this Japan moveme? 
may be halted entirely. For estimating PU 
poses, this study assumes that rice exports 
Japan from California will decline steadily» 
halting completely by 1965. 

In recent years almost all rice movi 
through the port of Stockton, which 
amounts to more than half of the State to 
moving by water, originated at Sacramen 
Valley mills located at West Sacramento #™ 
Woodland. Therefore a deep-water jd 
the Central Valley at Sacramento wou 
cause a sharp drop in the volume of rice 
moving through the port of Stockton, s? 
gardless of the total demand for Califor 
rice. Large amounts of Sacramento rice y 
also shipped through San Francisco 
ports, and much of this tonnage would 
gained by a deep-water port at Sacramento 

The future demand for California rice™in- 
dicates that, if Stockton remains the ong 
Central Valley deep-water port, about 130. a 
tons of rice may move through the port in 
Stockton in 1960 and about 55,000 tons ig 
1965. If a deep-water port at Sacrame? 


1956 


becomes operable by 1960, the port of Stock- 
ton would handle only about 5,000 tons of 
rice in 1960 and less than 2,500 tons in 1965. 
These values, along with the projected ton- 
nages of rice moved through a port at Sac- 
ramento, are as follows: 


[Thousands of tons] 


Projected 


1 port: Stockton 
2 ports: 
Stok tert: 2915225 a ce once Sul 


1 Less than 2,500 tons. 


Figure 8 illustrates these projected rice 
Movements through the port of Stockton and 
the approximate effects of the declining 
Japanese and Puerto Rican markets. 


Canned Foods 


California accounts for about one-fifth of 
United States production of canned foods, 
and since 1949 California production has 
averaged 2,402,000 tons per year. Northern 
California canneries are estimated to pro- 
duce 92 percent of all California canned foods 
and southern California canneries 8 per- 
cent. The table below shows distribution 
of production among the northern Cali- 
fornia canning areas: 

Slate ae Ae Ee et Ne StS eal SR ee 
Percent of pave 
Lulifornia | California 
production production 


Canning area 


M 


Coastal Te eas E ve 57 62 
Central Valley....------------ 35 ai 
San Joaquin Valley_..-..- 20 22 
Sacramento Vulley_----.-- 15 16 
100 


T E es RPN I RA 92 | 
a N E O T 
No major changes in location or size of 
Production areas are expected within the 
Coming decade, and both domestic and for- 
eign markets are expanding for California 
Canned foods. 
Since 1949, water shipments of California 
Nned foods to domestic and foreign markets 
have averaged 25 percent of the total amount 
available for distribution. Out-of-State do- 
Mestic markets have consumed 18 percent 
and exports 7 percent. In 1954, ocean ship- 
Ments from California to domestic markets 
amounted to 519,000 tons and to foreign 
Markets 203,000 tons. 
PR i, port of Stockton plays an important 
fr © in the water movement of canned foods 
Sm California to all markets. In 1954, 
pockton shipped 194,000 tons of canned 
to Of this tonnage, 168,000 tons went to 
Omestic markets, or about one-third of all 
alifornia ocean tonnage of canned foods 
Ving to domestic markets. In 1954, the 
rt of Stockton shipped 26,000 tons of can- 
eph o ds to foreign markets, or about one- 
c h of the California export tonnage of 
anned foods, 


thet estimated that if Stockton remains 


nly deepwater port in the Central Valley, 
Siete 209,000 tons of canned foods will be 
1960 through the port of Stockton during 
deepware about 252,000 tons in 1965. If a 
able ih port at Sacramento becomes oper- 
foods y 1960, about 161,000 tons of canned 
Stock may be moved through the port of 
tite that year and about 194,000 tons 
Projec, 1965. These tonnages, along with 
Dore ips movements through a deepwater 
5,000 Sacramento, rounded to the nearest 

tons, are as follows: 
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[Thousands of tons] 
Projected 
1955 
1960 1965 

1 port: Stockton_...-........- 185 210 250 
2 ports: 

Stock tottye saanson rasy aaae 160 195 

Sacramento. i... -226.2-.<-}----.<.- 115 140 


pe at ee ee ee ee 

The values in this projection, along with 
previous tonnage through the port of Stock- 
ton, are shown in figure 9. The table above 
shows that if a second deep water port in 
the Central Valley is operable at Sacramento 
by 1960, the port of Stockton may lose about 
50,000 tons of canned foods cargo to Sacra- 
mento in 1960 and about 55,000 tons in 
1965. 

Barley 

Barley production in California has nearly 
doubled since before World War II. In the 
late 1930’s barley production was about 700,- 
000 to 800,000 tons per year. Since 1950, pro- 
duction has averaged 1,370,000 tons per year. 

The Central Valley produced about 80 per- 
cent of California barley in 1954. In that 
year the San Joaquin Valley produced about 
two-thirds of Central Valley barley and the 
Sacramento Valley about one-third. Fig- 
ure 10 shows recent gains made by the San 
Joaquin Valley as a major barley production 
area in the State. These gains were caused 
by a shift from cotton and wheat to barley 
and by an increasing demand for farm-ani- 
mal feed. 

Barley moving into foreign channels from 
California has been destined primarily for 
Japan and Korea, but Japan is by far the 
more important customer. In 1955 Japan 
purchased 177,000 tons of California barley 
or 74 percent of all barley exported. Be- 
ginning in 1950, Japanese purchases have 
averaged 156,000 tons per year except in 
1951 when an unusually large barley move- 
ment from California to Japan resulted from 
increased Japanese buying power because of 
the Korean conflict and, coincidentally, poor 
crops in Japan. In 1955 barley exports from 
California to all other countries besides Ja- 
pan amounted to 63,000 tons, or 26 percent 
of total barley exports. Beginning in 1950 
exports to countries other than Japan and 
Korea have averaged 32,000 tons per year. 
Exports to Korea have been Government- 
sponsored for war relief. 

The only domestic market for California 
barley .served by water is Hawaii. Barley 
shipments to Hawaii have averaged 11,000 
tons per year beginning in 1949. This bar- 
ley is rolled barley, shipped in bags, and 
used primarily for chicken feed. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation con- 
trols the export of barley from California 
ports. Government policy requires that 
bulk grain handling facilities be available at 
several locations in northern California for 
use when emergency shipments are required. 
This study assumes that barley shipments 
will originate at California ports as follows: 
With only 1 deep water port in the Central 
Valley (the port of Stockton), San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland will handle 30 percent 
of total barley shipments and the port of 
Stockton 70 percent; and with 2 deep-water 
ports in the Central Valley (Stockton and 
Sacramento), San Francisco and Oakland 
would continue to handle 30 percent of total 
barley shipments, Stockton and Sacramento 
35 percent each. 

Factors affecting the outlook for ocean 
shipments of California barley are the dis- 
continuance of war-relief shipments con- 
tinued Government control of export move- 
ments, and expanding production in the 
Pacific Northwest. Based on application of 
those factors, it is estimated that ocean 
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shipments of barley from California will 
average 199,000 tons in 1960 and 1965, which 
includes 156,000 tons to Japan for each year 
32,000 tons to all other export markets, and 
11,000 tons to Hawaii. ~ ;! 
When the movement pattern for barley 
through northern California ports is applied 
to the estimated shipping volumes for 1960 
and 1965, with and without a deep-water 
port at Sacramento, the projected barley 
shipments are as follows: 


[Thousands of tons] 


Stoekton 


Dried fruit 


Many varieties of dried fruit are 
in the Central Valley, but only butter eee 
prunes are shipped in large tonnages. Be- 
cause almost all prunes are packed in San 
Leandor and the vicinity of San Jose, only 
eigen P seas are made through the port 
o ockton; this tonnage was r 
insignificant. £ eee 

Almost all raisins are produced and packed 
near Fresno. Raisin-variety-grape acreage 
and recent plantings indicate a slight in- 
armeni ASEAS in recent years and the 
proba of about a 1-per 
increase. x ae 

About two-thirds of raisin shipments are 
to domestic and Canadian markets, the bal- 
ance to foreign countries. The domestic 
market has remained unchanged for the last 
4 years. The export market has changed 
radically from year to year, depending 
largely on subsidized shipments. The United 
Kingdom has provided the largest foreign 
market for California raisins, but in the 
crop year 1950-51 this country bought less 
than one-half ton. Competition is be 
felt in foreign markets from other produc- 
ing countries. The California share of pre- 
war world production was 50 percent, but it 
dropped to 43 percent in 1953 and 36 percent 
in 1954. 

The port of Stockton is the principal 
raisin shipping port because of favorable 
truck and rail rates from Fresno. About 75 
percent of exports and 90 percent of domestic 
ocean shipments are handled through Stock- 
ton. No raisin shipments would be ex- 


~ pected to move through a deep-water port at 


Sacramento. 

Future ocean shipments of řaisins may 
vary widely because they are dependent on 
raisin production and domestic and foreign 
demand. Raisin production fluctuates from 
year to year, depending on the amount of 
the total raisin-variety grape crop used as 
fresh grapes for wine and for raisins. How- 
ever, over a long period of time the increased 
acreage of raisin-variety grapes should result 
in a gradual increase in raisin production. 

Domestic demand has been unchanging 
and is not expected to increase greatly. 
However, the tonnage of shipments through 
Stockton has increased steadily, and the 
projected tonnage for 1960 and 1965 reflects 
a partial continuation of this trend. Export 
volume appears to have leveled off, and for- 
eign competition has increased, so that no 
gain over the average export tonnage for 
the last 3 years is projected. Figure 12 shows 
dried-fruit shipments through the port of 
Stockton from 1950 through 1955 and the 
following projected tonnages for 1960 and 
1965, with totals rounded to the nearest 
5,000 tons, 


a 
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[Thousands of tons] 


Shipments 1955 


YR gs OE eS eee 
Domestic shipments_._.....-- 32 


California accounts for more than 80 per- 
cent of total United States wine production. 
About 78 percent of California wine is pro- 
duced in the Central Valley, and about 70 
percent of out-of-State shipments originate 
there. (See fig. 13.) No significant change 
in .production patterns is anticipated. 

Shipments of California wines out of the 
State were approximately as follows in 1954: 


[Thousands of tons] 

Bulk (pack- | Pack- 

aged basis) aged 
Rail shipments____.-......-.<- 473 158 

Water shipments: 

Vv +. a a ae 0 39 
Via Bay area ports__--..--.- 0 25 
Via other ports_.......-.-- 0 6 
J ORE ae E T ya 473 228 


The markets served by water are the east- 
coast States. These are also served by rail. 
In 1954, shipments to these States by water 
accounted for 11 percent of the total, rail for 


89 percent. 


Water shipments of packaged wine are ex- 
pected to drop sharply in the first part of 
the decade under study. Most packaged 
wine now shipped by water will be moved in 
bulk by rail to eastern bottling plants, ac- 
cording to the immediate plans of major 
wine producers. The total wine movement 
in bulk by rail should increase from 89 to 
about. 99 percent of the total, while the 
movement of packaged wine by water should 
decline 90 percent, from 11 to about 1 percent 
of the total. 

The effects of this change in shipping prac- 
tices and of other factors are shown in the 
following projection of packaged wine ship- 
ments: 


[Thousands of tons] 
Projected 
1955 
1960 1965 
1 port: Stockton_............- 45 10 5 
ports: 
ES (7) eee eee my | SA 10 5 
Patesineite. 6 AA | acanene 0 0 
Beans 


Dry, edible bean shipments through the 
port of Stockton have totaled from 12 to 22 


thousand tons annually during the last 6 . 


years. San Francisco Bay ports have also 
shipped large quantities of beans grown in 
the Sacramento Valley and the coastal 
counties. 

Bean production in the Sacramento Valley 
in 1955 was 45,000 tons, of which 19,000 


24,000 tons were blackeyes. 

The principal market for Central Valley 
beans is Puerto Rico, which buys mostly 
pinks. Smaller shipments are made to Cuba 
(small reds) and the east coast (blackeyes 
and baby limas). A moderate increase in 
shipments to these destinations is antici- 
pated. Large shipments of baby limas have 
been made in the past to Europe and the 
Far East from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
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tion stocks, but there is no indication that 
these shipments will continue after 1956. 

Because of the location of pink bean pro- 
duction in the Sacramento Valley, from 
which most ocean shipments originate, it 
would be expected that a deepwater port 
at Sacramento would handle almost all bean 
shipments from northern California. The 
tonnages projected for 1960 and 1965, as 
shown in figure 15, rounded to the nearest 
5,000 tons, are as follows: 


(Thousands of tons] 
Projected 
1955 
1960 1965 
1 port: Stockton......-------- a| 15 20 
2 ports: 
BROCKTON AA PERRE SN T a T (1) () 
Baéramien ty so. oe code EN 15 20 


| > 
1 Less than 2,500 tons. 


All other outbound traffic 


All other outbound commodities include 
(1) those items other than bulk minerals, 
rice, canned foods, barley, dried fruit, pack- 
aged wine, and beans which in the past have 
been a part of the total commercial ocean 
traffic emanating from the Central Valley, 
(2) military cargo, and (3) any item of new 
commercial cargo. 

Over 50 commodities have been studied as 
other outbound cargo. These commodities 
were determined by reviewing port records 
and by diseussions with port officials and 
chambers of commerce. During the last 6 
years, commodities classed as other out- 
bound through the port of Stockton have 
averaged less than 5 percent of the total port 
tonnage. 

Several factors were considered in develop- 
ing tonnage projections for other outbound 
commodities: trends in total tonnage of 
ocean shipments from northern California; 
population growth in northern California; 
trends in the volume of other outbound com- 
mercial traffic through the port of Stockton: 
sources of undeveloped or new commercial 
traffic; and likely tonnages of military cargo. 

The population of northern California has 
more than doubled in the last 30 years, but 
total outbound ocean tonnage in 1954 was 
only 69 percent of 1925 tonnage. This de- 
crease results from a sharp drop in domestic 
shipments which has not been affset by the 
slightly rising trend in exports from north- 
ern California. 

However, the outbound volume of all dry 
cargo from the port of Stockton has been 
increasing, and the tonnage of other out- 
bound commodities is expected to increase 
also. This other outbound volume has aver- 
aged 37,000 tons per year and has been 
projected to reach 44,000 tons by 1960 and 
48,000 tons by 1965 for the port of Stock- 
ton. An equal tonnage is estimated for a 
deepwater port at Sacramento. 

A major source of undeveloped commer- 
cial traffic is new industry locating in the 
Central Valley. No facts concerning raw ma- 
terials, products, and markets of new in- 
dustry are known at this time. ` New in- 
dustry will not necessarily affect ocean traffic 
outbound from the Central Valley; so its 
influence is disregarded in this study. 

A new item of commercial traffic, the 
nature of which cannot now be revealed for 
proprietary reasons, is expected to produce 
40,000 tons per year through the port of 
Stockton early in the coming decade. A 
deepwater port at Sacramento would not 
share in this new movement. 

Outbound military traffic from the port 
of Stockton is expected to average 42,000 
tons per year in 1960 and 1965. Outbound 
military traffic from a deepwater port at 
Sacramento would be expected to average 
14,000 tons per year in 1960 and 1965. 
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Other outbound tonnages, with and with- 
out a deepwater port at Sacramento, are 
summarized as follows, rounded to the near- 
est 5,000 tons. 


[Thousands of tons] 


Projected 


1 port: Stockton_............. 
2 ports: 


Molasses 


Blackstrap feed molasses is received at the 
port of Stockton from Hawaii, the Philippine 
Islands, and Formosa. It is used in animal 
feeds, particularly those for dairy cows and 
for stock in feed lots. y 

Feed molasses from the Philippines and 
Formosa is delivered by ocean vessels, that 
from Hawaii either by ocean vessel or barge. 
In the last 2 years, 38 percent of total re- 
ceipts has been delivered by ocean vessel. 
Feed molasses is also delivered to the Central 
Valley by tank truck from Richmond. 


Consumption of feed molasses in the San 
Joaquin Valley should be about four times 
that in the Sacramento Valley, based both on 
the number of dairy cows and the number of 
stock in feed lots. 

Receipts of molasses at Stockton have in- 
creased about tenfold in the last 8 years, and 
no reduction in demand is anticipated. How- 
ever, an adequate supply from cane sugar 
refineries may not be available—as indicated 
by the leveling off of total northern Califor- 
nia receipts from 1953 to 1954—so only @ 
moderate increase in Stockton receipts can be 
projected. 

The tonnages projected for 1960 and 1965, 
with and without a deep water port at Sac- 
ramento, along with actual receipts at Stock- 
ton and northern California ports, are shown 
in figure 16. The projected tonanges, round- 
ed to the nearest 5,000 tons, are as follows: 


[Thousands of tons] 


Fertilizer 

Receipts of nitrogenous fertilizer from 
Norway have increaced sharply at the port of 
Stockton in the last 3 years to more than 
25,000 tons in 1955. : 

Most of the fertilizer is calcium nitrate, 
and the balance is urea. Calcium nitrate is 
in particular demand in the citrus region 
southeast of Fresno, urea in Sacramento Val- 
ley rice-growing regions. 

The demand for fertilizers will probably 
increase. However, west coast production of 
urea is planned in plants at Ventura and in 
Washington, so that heayy competition will 
face imported fertilizers. 

Because of domestic competition, no in- 
crease is anticipated over 1955 receipts. The 
Sacramento Valley is estimated to consumé 
30 percent of present receipts; so if a deep“ 
water port is available there it would pre“ 
sumably reccive that share of the imports- 
The projected tonnages for Central Valley 
ports for 1960 and 1965, with and without 
a deep-water port at Sacramento, are shown 
in figure 17. The projected tonnages, round- 
ed to the nearest 5,000 tons, are as follows: 


[Thousands of tons] 
Projected 
1955 
1960 1965 
Se —_—_— 
1 port: Stockton_-....-...-_-- 26 25 25 
ports: 

A a r aiic SE 20 20 
Sacramoen te2..cs 10 10 


All other inbound traffic 


In the same manner as for all other out- 
bound traffic, the trends in receipts of all 
Other inbound commodities at Stockton and 
northern California ports were studied, and 
the commodities which might contribute to 
future traffic were reviewed. Imports re- 
Ceived at northern California ports have 
maintained a fairly constant volume since 
before World War II, but domestic receipts 
(noncontiguous, coastwise, and intercoastal) 
have dropped to about one-eighth their pre- 
war level. 

Three categories of all other inbound traf- 

were considered: military cargo, other 
Miscellaneous commodities, and other com- 
Modities which may provide future tonnage 
but which cannot be specifically anticipated 
at present. 

It was concluded that military cargo would 
amount to about 2,000 tons per year for any 
Central Valley port, and that the average 
receipts of other miscellaneous commodi- 
ties at the port of Stockton during the last 5 
years—15,000 tons—would be representative 
of future receipts at Stockholm and at a deep- 
water port at Sacramento. 

In order to take into account other com- 
Modities which may provide future tonnage, 
commodities which are now considered im- 
Portant receipts at the port of Stockton were 
reviewed and compared with those of 5 years 
Previous. From this review it was indicated 
that fertilizer might have been disregarded 
in a projection made prior to 1952; so in 
Order to take such unanticipated commodi- 
ties into account, an allowance equal to that 
Ag fertilizer was included for each future 

-year period. 

The projected tonnages for 1960 and 1965, 
With and without a deepwater port at Sac- 
Tamento, are as follows: 


[Thousands of tons] 


Projected 
1955 
1960 1965 
14 45 70 
yO a 35 55 
oat a ae 25 35 


Comparison of benefit-cost ratio of Sacra- 
mento deepwater project 

evised Mar. 15, 1956 per 

peer Stanford Research 


Institute findings and im 
creased construction costs 


Per U. 3. Army engi- 
neers study revised 
G3 Of Jan. 8, 1954 


$1, 810, 000 $1, 404, 800 
1, 612, 008 1, 692, 300 
198, 000 (287, 500) 
1.12 to 1.00 0.83 to 1.00 


Juniors Voice Their Opinions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


ya, MINSHALL, Mr, Speaker, under 
Ave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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include the following letter received 
from the social studies class of the 
Shaker Heights (Ohio) Junior High 
School in response to an opinion poll 
which I conducted among the residents 
of the 23d Congressional District: 
SHAKER HEIGHTS JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 15, 1956. 

Hon. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, 

House of Representatives Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As a teacher of social studies 
here at Shaker Junior High, I took the lib- 
erty of using your recent questionnaire in 
my classes. We have ,discussed 5 of the 
issues in class, and have also been talking 
about the Congress; so when your question- 
naire came to my attention, I thought it 
would fit in very well. 

The youngsters answered these questions 
anonymously, and I suggested that they not 
answer questions about which they had no 
opinion. I thought you might be interested 
in the results, so I am enclosing the tally. I 
felt the results were quite interesting. 

Thank you very much for-your attention 
to my little experiment. 

Sincerely, 
Bessie M. Wyott, 
Teacher, Social Studies. 


The questionnaire referred to in the 
letter follows: 

1. Regard the Nation’s fiscal policy, 
check one: 

(a) Balance the budget and reduce 
national debt before granting 
any tax reductions.._.-----~--~- 

(b) Reduce taxes before budget is 
balanced -scienna 


55 
28 


2. Regarding a reduction in taxes, 


check one: 

(a) Across the board reduction for 
individual taxes only_--------- 

(b) Reduction for both individual 
and -business -:-s52=65--—5.25-— 

(c) Reduction for low-income groups 
onlysi2. 2-5 - ooes ese 

3. Regarding foreign aid, check one: 

(a) Favor President’s program ex- 
pected to be $4.8 billion for next 
fiscal year starting July 1, 1956_ 

(b) Favor a reduction in President's 
program __~.--.--------------- 

(c) Oppose all financial aid to for- 
eign countries ~_-------------. 3 

4. Regarding Federal aid for local school- 
room construction, check one: 

(a) A 5-year program to assist local 
school systems who are attempt- 

. ing to meet their local classroom 
shortage but who require ad- 
ditional funds ~-..-.-_-------. 

(b) A 5-year Federal-aid program with 
funds to be distributed to local 
school systems in proportion to 
their individual enrollments re- 
gardless of whether there is 
local financial participation... 

(c) Oppose any Federal aid to local 
school systems-.-.---.-----.---. 

5. Regarding the proposed 40,000-mile 
interstate highway system, check 
one: 

(a) Approve such a highway program 
and pay for it by issuing Gov- 
ernment, hbonds-2.—.<_.2..<~.--4 

(b) Approve such a highway program 
and pay for it by increasing the 
highway user’s tax; i. e., gas tax, 
rubber tax, etc..._.------..--. 6 

c) Approve such a highway program 
and finance it with a combina- 
tion OLA ADA 0) b.262-5---2-u5 

(d) Oppose any new Federal inter- 
state highway program_-__.___. 5 

(e) Build a toll road--------------- 33 

6. Regarding the annual Post Office De- 
partment deficit of one-half billion 


dollars, check one; 


29 


21 
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(a) Increase postage rates to make 
the Departmet self-sufficient__ 
(b) Maintain existing postage rates 
and accept the deficit as a nor- 
mal cost of an essential govern- 
mental service 


one: 
(a) Continue present flexible support 
system implemented by Presi- 
dent’s proposed 9-point pro- 


ER ee a wee 75 
(b) Return to rigid 90 percent of 
Parity program. = 32 


Communist Escapees Are Tasting Free- 
dom and Returning Home—Why? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, mest Americans have been un- 
aware of a type of Communist activity 
which has been successful far beyond the 
belief of the average citizen in a demo- 
cratic country. During the 13 months 
ending January 31, 1956, more than 1,000 
persons who had originally sought ref- 
uge from communism in the West vol- 
untarily returned behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. These redefections show the as- 
tounding success which the shrewd and 
persistent Communist apparatus in 
Western Europe and the United States 
has had in seeking out refugees from 
Eastern Europe and playing upon their 
economic and social difficulties to induce 
them to return to their former homes, 

An article from the New York Times 
of March 28, which I shall include with 
my remarks, underscores the jolting de- 
feats which Communist propaganda has 
been dealing the democracies on this 
score and also enumerates counter- 
measures suggested by a commission of 
the International Rescue Committee un- 
der Gen. William J. Donovan. The De- 
partments of State and Justice should 
consider these proposals, and the Mem- 
bers of Congress should give serious 
thought to easing immigration barriers 
for refugees from Eastern Europe in 
order to diminish the despair that over- 
takes occupants of dismal refugee camps 
in Western Germany. In a letter to the 
President, the American Council of Vol- 
untary Agencies for Foreign Service, 
Inc., which comprises the religious, na- 
tionality and welfare agencies most ac- 
tive in refugee work, has recommended 
that our basic immigration law be 
amended to take care of escapees from 
behind the Iron Curtain after the ex- 
piration of the present Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953. The same letter, signed by 
Monsignor Swanstrom of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference on Febru- 
ary 16, 1956, recommends the cancella- 
tion of the mortgage on quotas for East- 
ern European countries occasioned by the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948. Such ac- 
tion would be of “value in the future, 
particularly for persons fleeing from 
Iron Curtain countries, the letter said, 
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The full text of the letter is printed in 
the Recorp of March 27, 1956, page 
A2709. 

It is immensely important to the Com- 
munist propaganda machine whenever a 
single one of the escapees elects to return 
to communism after tasting life In a 
democracy. The event is exploited as a 
crushing indictment of the democratic 
system. In reality, such events are in- 
dictments of the democracies for failure 
to provide the escapees with a full diet of 
the democratic life, sufficient to eradicate 
their loneliness, frustration, or remorse 
after choosing freedom. It is time that 


our citizens and our Government recog- | 


nize that escapees are prize exhibits in 

the ideological struggle between two anti- 

thetical systems of government. The ac- 
tions proposed in the following article 
are to my mind most important: 

RUSSIA ComBaTs REFUGEE FLIGHTS BY INTEN- 
SIVE CoME-HoME DRIVE—SURVEY SHOWS Er- 
FORT GAINING ForcE—GUILE AND FEAR ARE 
EFFECTIVE, DONOVAN SAYS 

(By David Anderson) 


' The Soviet Union is engaged in a success- 
ful campaign to induce, through guile or fear, 
the return of those who have sought a sanctu- 
ary in the free world. This was reported 
yesterday in a study made by the Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee. 

Liberally financed and well coordinated, 
the Communist effort became increasingly ef- 
fective a year ago and reached & peak last 
January. It is geared to operate at long 
range, both with respect to geography and 
time. 

In the 18 months that ended January 31, 
1,158 persons returned behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. However, the true purpose of Moscow 
is seen to lie beyond these modest statistics. 
It is to break the back of resistance move- 
ments represented by refugee concentrations 
and to discourage and destroy the tempta- 
tion others may have to-escape. 

William J. Donovan, wartime head of the 
Office of Strategic Services, made public the 
report, which was compiled by an emergency 
commission of the International Rescue Com- 
mittee, 62 West 45th Street. The commission 
visited France, Austria, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many in the last 2 months and received in- 
formation on Communist repatriation drives 
in Belgium, Sweden, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
and South America. 

Serving with him were Angier Biddle Duke, 
president of the Rescue Committee; Leo 
Cherne, executive director, Research Insti- 
tute of America; Irving Brown, A. F. L. and 
C. I. O. liaison officer in Europe; Joseph But- 
tinger, a political analyst and author; 
Clairborne Pell, director, Bell News Corp.; 
Herman W. Steinkraus, president, Bridge- 
port Brass Co.; William Vanden Heuvel, a 
lawyer, and Richard R. Salzmann, vice presi- 
dent of the Rescue Committee. 

“One of the most incredible aspects of this 
redefection campaign has been the extent of 
its impact on the refugee in this country,” 
Mr. Donovan said. “To the escapee from 
home, America is synonymous with security. 
A visit or a phone call from a Communist 
agent strikes with extraordinary shock. 

“There are numerous cases where indi- 
viduals have been located despite determined 
efforts to isolate themselves by changing 
their names or living at undisclosed ad- 
dresses.” 

In New York during January alone, it was 
learned, Soviet agents made at least sixty 
contacts with refugees. They have been 
known to hound escaped persons for months, 
employing every weapon at their disposal 
save abduction and murder. The Come- 
Home-or-Die technique is being applied with 
increasing frequency in the Berlin and 
Munich areas, 
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Why would anyone leave the United States 
for, say Poland today? Mr. Cherne said the 
reasons were: genuine fear, nostalgia in 
moments of depression, economic insecurity, 
and the threat that one’s family would be- 
come hostages. 

“Come Home” committees have been es- 
tablished in the various satellite countries. 
The newspapers and pamphlets they publish 
are widely circulated in Europe and the 
United States, the Commission reported. 

Sentimental chain letters and personal 
notes play important roles in the Com- 
munist bombardment of refugees. Of late, 
recorded radio appeals have been broadcast 
from East Berlin. The urge to listen was 
found to be practically irresistible. 

The Commission has submitted five gen- 
eral recommendations for consideration by 
governments and private agencies that are 
anxious to counteract the Communist of- 
fense and thus restore confidence among 
refugees. These are: x 

1. A major effort should be made to arouse 
the free world to the real danger posed by 
the redefection campaign. 

2. It is in the United States’ own interest 
to expand its cooperation with other nations, 
especially those of first asylum in Western 
Europe. 

3. First priority should be given to speed- 
ing the processing of refugee and escapee 
masses. 

4. A need exists for a program to strengthen 
the morale among refugees and to provide a 
followup counseling period of a year. 

5. Special provision should be made for the 
care of old, ill or incapacitated refugees in- 
capable of becoming self-sufficient. The 
United States should admit a limited num- 
ber of such persons over and above present 
immigration provisions. 

The Commission also proposed steps for 
action on specific problems. Typical of these 
problems is that of the refugee who finds 
himself in this country. The report notes 
that he is vulnerable to Communists agents 
for many reasons, including the following: 

“He is profoundly shocked that residence 
here does not make him immune to Red pres- 
sure. Often he is totally unaware of existing 
legal, phychological and financial facilities. 
Such a man is often lonesome and worried by 
emotional problems irritated and enlarged 
by Communist publicity from his homeland. 

“Our free-wheeling, richly diverse, demo- 
cratic society is hard to adjust to. Citizen- 
ship seems distant. The refugee community 
here is susceptible to rumor, with the result 
they often succeed in frightening themselves 
as much as they are frightened by the Com- 
munists.” 

The Commission suggests, among othér so- 
lutions, a soothing, reassuring step by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. Government departments 
such as Health, Welfare and Education, In- 
terior, Justice, and State could offer the 
refugee advice and assistance. Communities 
could organize panels of doctors or lawyers. 
The service clubs could help. 

“Humanitarian reaction is naturally 
aroused by the sinister implications of the 
Communst redefection effort,” the report 
said. “But there are political and economic 
overtones which must be met with direct- 
ness and firmness.” 


Prosperity—Republican Style. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct the attention of our col- 
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leagues to the following editorial by Mr. 
Leslie Gould on the subject of inflation 
which appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal-American for March 23, 1956: 


FREIGHT, PAY, AND INTEREST HIKES SPELL 
INFLATION 


(By Leslie Gould) 


A new inflationary spiral is gaining mo- 
mentum, so it is going to cost more to live. 

Almost everything the family buys will 
cost more as a result of increases already 
announced or soon to be for many basic 
products. New housing will cost more. Also 
clothing and certain food items. Even & 
new family Bible is more expensive—$1.50 
more for a de luxe edition. 

The main factors in the inflation are the 
higher freight rates, wage increases, and the 
tight money bringing higher interest costs. 

There are some exceptions to the higher 
trend, like meats, so the food budget may 
show a smatlier rise. 

There are black markets. Newsprint hiked 
to $130 a ton under the regular contracts is 
now $217.50 to $220 a ton in the gray market 
against $180 to $200 the first of the year. 
Nickel, officially quoted 6414 cents a pound, 
is bringing $3 in the black market against $1 
to $1.50 a year ago. 

Here are some of the increases: 

Railroad freight rates 6 percent, for an 
added annual cost to shippers of $400 mil- 
lion. Truckers have applications in for a 7- 
percent boost, and lines in New England 
have gotten a 6-percent increase and 3 
Kansas City line 7 percent. Great Lakes 
shipping is 6 percent higher. 

LUMBER UP $5 

Interest rates—for bank loans, mortgages, 
and bonds—are as much as a full 1 percent 
higher. 

Lumber up 5 to 10 percent, with 2-by-4'5 
selling at $80 a thousand board feet, a $5 
rise. 

Copper is costing 49 cents a pound, against 
46 cents recently. 

Shoes are marked up 4 to 5 percent on top 
of a 50-cent to $1 increase last fall. Hide 
prices at 17 cents represent a 2-cent-a- 
pound rise in recent weeks to the highest 
level in 2 years. 

Can containers 3 percent following a 5- 
percent boost in tinplate. Paper-board con- 
tainers up 4 percent or about $5 a ton- 
Both will be reflected in food prices. 

Men's clothing and accessories have just 
been increased at the wholesale level. 


STEEL AWAITS WAGE PARLEYS 


The steel industry is waiting on the re- 
sults of the coming wage negotiations be- 
fore changing prices upward. 

Paint is going to cost more as the materials 
are up 25 cents a gallon, plus the higher cost 
of tinplate, freight, and labor. 

Nylon yarns have been cut 10 to 22 per- 
cent and dacron 14 to 30 percent, but these 
savings for the average consumer will b@ 
lost in higher costs of the converters. 

In addition to their just won freight rate 
increases, the railroads are seeking to lift 
passenger fares by 5 percent. 

It all adds up to a higher cost of living, 
the first real change after more than 2 years 
of stable prices. 


Archbishop Cushing Pleads for Tolerance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in thé 
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Recorp the Easter message of one of 

America’s most beloved and distin- 

guished leaders of the Catholic Church, 

Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, of Bos- 

ton: 

ARCHBISHOP CUSHING Hits Race BiaS—URGES 
HoLy WEEK BE KEPT FREE or STAIN 


> Archbishop Cushing declared yesterday 
that the sacred time of Holy Week should not 
be stained with racial intolerance in any 
Part of our Nation or with any bitterness 
between neighbor and neighbor. 

The. archbishop’s appeal followed a recent 
statement by directors of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches calling for a militant 
Program of education toward elimination 
of racial segregation. The council, repre- 
Senting 11 Protestant denominations, urged 
establishment of full equality for all our 
people. 

SPECIAL MESSAGE 


During the next few days the entire Chris- 
tion world commemorates in solemn fash- 
ion the suffering and death of our Divine 
Savior. Hundreds of millions of peoples will 
climb again in spirit the dread hill of Calvary 
Where the God-man poured out in abun- 
dance. His prétcious blood for the redemption 
of men. In the midst of these days of 
Special supplication I wish to commend to 
your particular meditation the universal 
Sep of Christ's redemptive act for human- 

d, ` 

The outstretched arms of Christ on the 
Cross should remind us that he embraced the 
whole world: “Thou wast slain in sacrifice; 
Out of every tribe, every language, every 
People, every nation thou hast ransomed us 
With thy blood and given us to God” (Apoc- 
alypse 5:9). He Himself set no limits, save 
the boundaries of the world, for the work of 
His salvation—“Go into the whole world and 
Preach the gospel to every creature * * *.” 
(Matthew 15: 16). “Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations” (Matthew 28: 19). 

And St. Paul reminded in unforgetable 
Words the people of Galatia, “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor female. For 
you are all one in Christ Jesus” (Galatians 
3: 28). Even while we contemplate this im- 
Mense largesse by which God thus enfolded 
all mankind in His sacrificial depth, we can- 
Not fail to see that even those who claim 

name as their own have dared to narrow 
down the implications of His sufferings. 


LET's LOOK TO HOME 


Nor must we look to other lands and other 
Peoples to find those who in unworthy acts 
Of discrimination attempt to set at naught 
the full meaning of Christ's redemption, 

ere in our own country, in north and south, 
fast and west, men reject in varying degrees 
the just claims of their brothers to justice 
and equality. Whenever we thus cast aside 

love of a brother, by that same gesture 
We have flung from ourselves the protecting 
Claims of the fatherhood of God. The Chris- 
must see Christ in every face: “I am the 
aa you are the branches * * *” (John 
5: 5). “As long as you did it to one of 
these My least brethren, you did it to Me” 
(Matthew 25: 40). 
ih enever racial intolerance shows itself 
h any part of our Nation, whenever human 
BA are turned in bitterness against their 
Cighbors, whenever discrimination touches 
another with its acid sting—then is Christ 
Cifled again and for some, at that moment 
has died in vain. For those who call 
elves Christian, these are moving re- 
flections, especially at this season; they must 
week have a grim meaning for all those 
i know themselves to have been washed 
the blood of the lamb. 
Eig be sure, the Lord understands the weak- 
mem CU ways and it is comforting to re- 
mber that His mercy is above all His gifts. 
d we know that it is not possible for us 
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either in a single instant to rewrite the his- 
story of many decades in some unseemly dis- 
play of excitement and zeal. A prudent con- 
cern for the general welfare of the commun- 
ity, however, does not suggest either tem- 
porizing or delay, it merely requires that 
among many paths open for action we take 
those which will be least violent and most 
effective. Difficult days like these are not 
times for the opportunist or the zealot; they 
need the patience and prudence of the 
thoughtful Christian who relentlessly but 
lovingly applies the words of Christ to the 
incidents of the contempary scene, 
EXAMINE CONSCIENCE 


I urge Catholics in the archdiocese to scan 
diligently their own consciences in order to 
scour from their souls any stain of acrimony 
toward their neighbors. At the same time 
their prayers should rise in petition to the 
Father of us all asking Him to sustain by 
His grace all those who have been placed in 
circumstances which can be so easily sur- 
rounded with misunderstanding and strife. 
May the Lord guide them by His inspiration 
so that they will stand firm where firmness 
is required, and yield where it is possible 
to yield; let no worldly purpose lead to a 
compromise of principle, and let no excess 
of zeal bring old fires to new flame, 

Our prayers in a special manner include 
our brother bishops in the South who have 
shown themselves to be truly good shepherds 
guarding all the sheep of the flock entrusted 
to’ them. May God give them continuing 
guidance. As we enter the sacred triduum 
of Holy Week we must make our own the 
prayer of our Saviour, “That all may be 
one, as Thou Father in me and I in Thee; 
that they also may be one in us; that the 
world may know that Thou has sent me.” 
(John, 17: 21.) 


We’re Here To Legislate, Not To Play 
Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
a freshman Member of Congress, I have 
often expressed pride in belonging to 
the greatest legislative body in the world. 
It will take more than a few disappoint- 
ments and setbacks before I would 
abandon that pride. Some of the experi- 
ences over the past year, however, have 
given me cause to wonder if maybe we 
are not the greatest political body in the 
world, a designation which would give 
me much less cause for pride. 

One instance of playing politics on a 
grand scale is evident in the way Con- 
gress has handled farm legislation. 

In just 38 days it will be a year since 
the House passed H. R. 12. In this year, 
Congress has been in session approxi- 
mately 6months. Still we have no farm 
legislation. In fact, we seem farther 
away from any workable farm bill than 
ever before. 

More is the pity because with the farm 
economy sagging through no fault of its 
own, government should take steps to 
help undue the causes for the farm crisis, 
most of them fashioned through Federal 


legislation. 
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On January 9, 1956, President Eisen- 
hower brought to Congress, as the first 
item of business, a nine-point program. 
which was hailed by farmers and leading 
farm organizations as being an instru- 
ment for soundness in agriculture. 

It provided the way for farmers to 
adjust to a peacetime economy on a 
solid, businesslike basis and still be 
compensated for their efforts. Now, 
more than 2 months later, the legisla- 
tion is still under consideration and we 
have no assurance of when it will be 
enacted. At the present, it has little 
prospect of emerging in any form which 
will reflect the element of statesman- 
ship which Congress is obligated to en- 
dow to matters of this kind. 

Surely, the farmer, who is fast ap- - 
proaching another planting season, 
should be free of the quandary in which 
Congress has placed him. He has no 
way of anticipating what type of 
program will be thrust upon him. 
He cannot plan in-advance. He must 
follow the age-old requirement of keep- 
ing in step with nature by preparing the 
soil and planting the crops in. season, 
It could be that these basics would be 
legislated from him, however, and he 
may be required to plant nothing, har- 
vest nothing, and expect nothing. We 
have an obligation to ourselves no less 
than we do to all the people engaged in 
agriculture in this great land of ours. 
We are here to legislate, not to play 
politics. 

I sincerely hope that, just because 16 
of 19 members on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of one political faith come from 
areas where the major interest agricul- 
turally does not fall within the realm 
where farmers are experiencing the 
greatest economic difficulty -right now, . 
there has not been a lack of interest in 
the real problem. 

I join with other Members who feel 
that because we have dragged our feet 
and because we have played politics with 
the farmer’s welfare, that we owe it to 
him to remain in session until farm 
legislation is enacted. None of us can 
enjoy an Easter recess with any peace 
of mind if we do otherwise. 


Easter Seal Campaign: George Bonadio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N.-FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a recent news- 
paper article which calls attention to the 
fine work being done by a young student 
at the Drexel Institute of Technology, 
George Bonadio, son of Dorothy and Jo- 
seph Bonadio, of Baltimore. Young 
George heads a committee of students 
pledged to insure the success of Phila- 
delphia’s Easter seal campaign for crip- 
pled children. 

In these days, when we read and hear 
so much about juvenile delinquency, it is 
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people of our country are actually doing 
in their effort to help those less fortunate. 
The article follows: 
TECH STUDENTS BACK EASTER SEAL DRIVE 


With the annual Easter seal campaign for 
crippled children only 11 days away, Arthur 
C. Kaufmann, Philadelphia campaign chair- 
man, has announced that Drexel students 
will play a large part in insuring the success 
of the campaign in this city. 

BONADIO HEADS GROUP 


Under the chairmanship of George Bo- 
nadio, students are being enlisted to stage 
lily parades throughout Philadelphia in 
various business districts on April 7. During 
the day the students will solicit contributions 
from the general public by means of coin 
cans, and in return will present each donor 
with a small paper lily, symbol of the cam- 
paign. $ 

Already an active committee has been 
formed by Bonadio, which has pledged to 
enlist the aid of as many students as possible 
to participate in this effort on behalf of the 
crippled children in this area. Aim of the 
committee is to secure the help of every stu- 
dent for some phase of this giant under- 
taking. 

SUPPORT AREA CRIPPLES 

Funds raised through the Easter Seal Cam- 
paign in this area support the work of the 
Philadelphia Society for Crippled Children 
_and Adults, Inc., in Bucks, Chester, Delaware, 
Montgomery, and Philadelphia Counties. 

Among the many services which it pro- 
vides: are treatment centers in each of the 
five counties, a dental clinic, Camp Daddy 
Allen in the Poconos, a summer day camp at 
the George School in Newtown, and the Fuhr- 
man Clinic School for Cerebral Palsied Chil- 
dren in Overbrook. 

{ 


Byelorussian Independence Day, 
March 25 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, to 
Americans perhaps the least known of 
all national and religious groups of the 
Soviet Union are the Byelorussians, or 
the White Russians, as they have been 
known to us in the West. There are 
many reasons for this, but the principal 
one is that during the last several hun- 
dred years Byelorussians have not been 
the real masters of their own destiny. 
Though they occupy a distinct area be- 
tween historic Poland and Muscovite 
Russia and constitute a distinct na- 
tional entity with their own tradition 
and culture, yet from the late 14th cen- 
tury until the partition of Poland late 
in the 18th century, the Byelorussians 
have been tossed between the Lithua- 
nians, the Poles, and the Russians, and 
their historic homeland has been not 
only a field of strife among many rivals 
but also become the graveyard of many 
an ambitious and autocratic adventurer. 

During all that time Byelorussians 
were the unfortunate victims of their 
unwanted and despised overlords. They 
were subjected to the harsh brutalities 
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heartening to learn how much the young: 


of innumerable alien tyrants, and they 
endured them all with exemplary forti- 
tude and courage. Moreover, in the 
midst of indescribable tribulations and 
vicissitudes, they successfully maintain- 
ed their distinct national traits, their 
language, and above all their love for in- 
dependence and freedom. 

Toward the end of the First World 
War, when the decrepit Russian regime 
was overthrown and the Tsar’s empire 
crumbled, the Byelorussians saw their 
chance for their national freedom. 
Finally on March 25 of 1918 their leaders 
set up their own government and pro- 
claimed the independence of the Byelo- 
russian Democratic Republic. 

The republic thus proclaimed and 
created did not last long; by 1921 it was 
engulfed in the Bolshevik revolutionary 
war, and subsequently was forced into 
the Soviet Union, yet the proclamation 
of that independence day has become a 
veritable landmark in the Byelorussians’ 
history. It is remembered by all Byelo- 
russians as the day on which their cher- 
ished national dream was realized, and 
their national independence attained. 

Since 1921 more than 10 million Byelo- 
russians have been chained to the brutal 
Communist steamroller. The fair land 
of Byelorussia has become a torture 
chamber for its unfortunate and help- 
less peoples. Innocent Byelorussians 
have been forced out of their homeland 
by the hundreds of thousands and are 
exiled to distant and uninviting parts of 
the Soviet Union. In Byelorussia the 
idea of freedom and independence have 
been proscribed; any thought of attain- 
ing national political independence is 
impossible under the watchful eye of the 
ubiquitous state security police. The un- 
fortunate Byelorussians will not be al- 
lowed to celebrate their national inde- 
pendence day. Fortunately, however, 
those Byelorussians who live in freedom, 
particularly those in this free and hos- 
pitable country, celebrate that memora- 
ble day; and we gladly join them on the 
anniversary of their independence day 
and in their prayers for those Byelo- 
russians who can celebrate only in 
secrecy. 


Role of Arsenals in Defense Sifted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. BOLAND. , Mr. Speaker, a mat- 
ter that is of deep concern to the Mas- 
sachusetts congressional delegation is 
policy of the Department of Defense 
with respect to the arsenals at Spring- 
field and Watertown, Mass. Skilled 
craftsmen with many years of Govern- 
ment service have been chopped off 
the employment rolls. It is expected 
that further reductions in force will oc- 
cur before the end of the calendar year. 
Our delegation has repeatedly protested 
this action. It does not seem to be and 
it is not in the interest of the Govern- 
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ment to discharge workers whose know- 
how is essential to the national defense. 
The layoffs are based on the argument 
that these arsenals are engaged in re- 
search and development and production 
of weapons of which the defense officials 
now state that the inventory of these 
armaments is sufficient. We do not dis- 
pute this statement and we do not ask 
that production of these weapons be 
continued beyond any reasonable stock 
for use. We do, however, maintain that 
when such are produced and are needed, 
production should be by the arsenals 
that have developed them. To main- 
tain a sufficient production force, it is 
necessary to divert other types of work 
to these installations. One of the fields 
in which this could reasonably be done 
is in the field of guided missiles. 

I am particularly concerned with the 
Defense Department’s policy of getting 
the Government out of business. If this 
program persists, there will be little ef- 
fort expended to divert work of a differ- 
ent nature to the Massachusetts’ arse- 
nals that have given such great service 
and outstanding performance over many, 
many years. 

Mr. Speaker, this matter is high- 
lighted in a feature article of the March 
23, 1956, issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor. It was called to my’attention 
by Kenneth T. Lyons, the national com- 
mander of the Federal Employees Vet- 
erans Association—one who is doing a 
remarkable job in pressing for action on 
the problem in question. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article with my remarks, as follows: 
ROLE OF ARSENALS IN DEFENSE SIFTED 
(By Frederick W. Roevekamp) 

The real core of the controversy over the 
possible shutdown of the Watertown and 
Springfield arsenals is the questions: Is it 
in the interest of national defense to turn 
basic. weapons research over to private in- 
dustry? 

This central issue is being obscured by 
the vigorous efforts of Massachusetts Con- 
gressmen to retain jobs and skills in this 
region by pressing the Defense Department 
to let the arsenals share in the huge guided- 


missile program now switching into high 
gear. 

Neither arsenal lends itself to guided-mis- 
sile research, is the answer of the Pentagon 
to the hard-worded demands of Senators 
LEVERETT M^ SaLTONSTALL, Republican, and 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, Democrat, and other Con- 
gressmen to hear the detailed reasons behind 
announcements of wholesale discharges of 
workers at both arsenals. 

Implied in this answer is, of course, the 
conclusion that arensals have served their 
purpose in developing conventional weapons . 
and are not adaptable to the highly special- 
ized guided-missile field. 


EXCESSIVE APPLICATION? 


However, there are a number of men closely 
concerned with ordnance work in the Army 
who contend that the decision to keep the 
arsenals out of guided-missile work was not 
taken on technical grounds but is an ex- 
cessive interpretation of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s avowed policy to get the Gov- 
ernment out of business. This policy was 
designed to reverse earlier practices in which 
the Government got into such items as cof- 
fee roasting and paint manufacture. j 

The vital question now arises: Has thé 
Defense Department swung over too far to- 
ward the other extreme of getting the Gov- 
ernment out of purely military research 
work? 
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Indeed this is what is taking place, par- 
ticularly in the Army, some informed sources 
say. Practically all research for the Army's 
approximately 40 different guided missiles 
has been given to private firms. 


While it is sound policy to let industry do © 


the giant job of mass-producing, it may be 
dangerous also to turn ever the laboratory 
job of designing and prototyping guided mis- 
Siles, it is pointed out in these quarters. 


~ PRODUCT TYPE NOTED 


Industry’s natural profit motive does not 
necessarily conflict with mass production in 
defense, it is pointed out, research and de- 
velopment of trucks and airplanes by in- 
dustry may be defensible on the grounds 
that these products are also civilian com- 
modities. 

But industry is not equipped to handle 
basic development of purely military prod- 
ucts such as guided- missiles primarily 
designed for the greatest destructive poten- 
tial. 

Instances which show that industry can- 
not handle such work as effectively as Gov- 
ernment's military research units are being 
cited. When a missile contract was given 
to a large eastern electronics corporation, 
the company approached a west coast avia- 
tion firm to take over the development of 
the actual airframe whiJe the electronics 
company. assumed the responsibility for the 
electronics part. 

After the west coast company had man- 
aged also to obtain from the electronic firm 
the contract for the launching equipment, it 
became apparent that it was not qualified 
to do this effectively. 

ARSENAL CONSULTED 


Then the electronics firm turned for ad- 
vice to the Watertown Arsenal, long experi- 
enced in such work. But the arsenal was 
Prevented by Defense Department regula- 
tions from taking on the subcontract for the 
launching equipment. And yet, even now 
the arsenal is developing the launching 
ap gy for the Army's “Honest John” mis- 

e. 

One of the chief reasons for this short- 
Coming is not that private plants per se 
are less effective than Government research- 
ers, it is emphasized. Rather it is because 
industry is geared primarily for its civilian 
Prođuction line and tends to concentrate its 
Tesources and its top men there, 

There are those who believe that much of 
the lag in the United States guided missile 
development is due to the attempt to assign 
to civilian industry the task of basic research 
and proto-type production. ` 

Government research installations by na- 
ture are geared for crash programs. Almost 
every order the Watertown Arsenal, for €x- 
ample, receives now is of a crash or emer- 
gency nature and must be pushed without 
regard to expenses or effort. 


MEASURING DEVICE 


Among top planners in the Army there is 
a strong belief that if such Government in- 
Stallations were given the entire contract for 
& number of missiles, their performance 
Would serve to act as a sort of measuring 
device against that of industry, thereby as- 
Suring the highest possible efficiency. 

Watertown Arsenal, for instance, could 
take on an entire missile development con- 
tract and then subcontract the electronics 

to some leading electronics firms in 
area. 

The Greater Boston area is internationally 
known as a concentration of topfiight elec- 
tronics research firms. A total of 27 prin- 
Cipal electronics industries are located vir- 
tually in the backyard of the arsenal. 

The time has long passed when arsenals 
Carried the defense production job. Today 

are regarded primarily as research and 
pevelopment units, laying the groundwork 
Or industrial mass production as well as 
Supervising its progress. 
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Because present Pentagon policies prevent 
them from developing a complete pretotype 
of guided missiles, a number of German 
rocket scientists reportedly have left and plan 
to leave work at the Redstone Arsenal to 
take similar jobs with industry. 


Refuges Battered by Triple Attack 


~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Record an editorial by Michael Hudoba, 
associate editor of Sports Afield, which 
appears in the March 1956 edition of 
that magazine. I believe this is very im- 
portant and should be brought to the 
attention of the Congress and the people 
of the United States. 

The editorial follows: 

REFUGES BATTERED BY TRIPLE ATTACK 


Can the national wildlife refuge system 
survive? A 

Not in the memory-of this reporter has 
there been such a concentrated’ series of 
pressures to disrupt, exploit and take over 
the 1714-million acres of wildlife refuge 
lands. Nor, have these threats and raids 


been so successful. 


Although the refuge system is sadly in- 
adequate, it has been laboriously built over 
the years to about-50 percent of its needs 
for wildlife conservation (the waterfowl ref- 
uge system’ is only up to one-fifth of what 
is needed for the ducks and geese). Yet the 
past 2 years have seen direct assaults, erosion 
and subtle moves encroaching, whittling 
and slicing away at the entire system and 
its individual units. 

Whether the refuges can be saved becomes 
a serious question for even the sportsman 
who wonders casually about his wildlife 
resources. It will take the most drastic 
steps to stem the cancerous gnawing at 
the refuge concept. 

There are three basic types of deterrants 
to the system. ‘These all have been ac- 
centuated in the past 2 years. 

The first is the demands by the Army, 
Air Force, and Navy for refuge lands to be 
used for bombing, target ranges, and ma- 
neuver areas. Where these demands were 
formerly for temporary permit, requests are 
now pending for permanent use by the De- 
fense Department. : 

The second is‘the whittling away of the 
refuge system areas under the theory of 
multiple-purpose-use of resources. The oil 
and gas leasing order for prospecting and 
drilling comes under this category. 

The last is the failure to expand and de- 
velop the refuge system through inadequate 
budget. 

The first two of these threats to the refuge 
system come from the Federal Government 
and the Interior Department, which ad- 
ministers the refuge program. 

The latter is the result of joint responsi- 
bility between the Interior, Budget Bureau 
and the Congress for failure to seek, rec- 
ommend and make adequate appropriations. 

Uniess prompt steps are taken to inhibit 
encroachments on the refuge system, in 
addition to measurse designed to strengthen 
protection of refuge lands and provisions 
for stepped up budgets to enable the refuge 
system to meet the critical wildlife and 
waterfowl needs, there is more than enough 
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reason for concern over the future of the 
refuges as a fundamental game manage- 
ment program. 

Representative FRANK Karsten, Democrat, 
of Missouri, a member of the Migratory Bird 
Reservation Commission which approves the ` 
acquisition of refuge lands, has become con- 
cerned over these problems to the point of 
introducing House Resolution 350. 

House Resolution 350 would set up a spe- 
cial 5-member committee of the House of 
Representatives to conduct a complete in- 
vestigation of the operations of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service pertaining to replacement 
and conservation of wildlife and the main- 
tenance of wildlife refuges. 

*The special committee, if approved by the 
House, would also give particular attention 
to the oil and gas leasing on wildlife refuges. 
It would study the adequacy of the oil and 
gas order to protect wildlife on the refuges, 
and whether the usefulness of the refuges 


-would be impaired by this order. 


The committee would have subpena powers 
for witnesses and records, paper, and memo- 
randa, and would hold hearings to investi- 
gate, study, and report recommendations to 
the present Congress. 

House Resolution 350, referred to the 
House Rules Committee, offers a prompt and 
direct method to produce results for 
strengthening the national wildlife refuge 
system. 

If the oil and gas leasing order protects 
the refuge system, as the Interior Depart- 
ment so vigorously claims, it should not 
fear the special congressional study. And 
Congress should welcome the interest of its 
Members to concentrate a study of the 
refuge program. It is of particular impor- 
tance to all*those interested in wildlife con- 
servation restoration. 


A Happy Contrast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Somersworth 
Free Press, Somersworth, N. H., Thurs- 
day, March 22, 1956, entitled “A Happy 
Contrast”: 

A HAPPY CONTRAST 


It would be hard to find a more fitting 
example of the basic difference existing be- 
tween the American and Russian way of life 
than is contained in the news accounts ema- 
nating from behind the Iron Curtain this 
week, 

We refer to the purges which are now on 
against those Russians in the province of 
Georgia who dared to demonstrate when the ` 
Russian oligarchy put mew vigor into its 
policy to discredit former Premier Joseph 
Stalin. - 

For decades that country’s propaganda ma- 
chine has engaged in the “big buildup” by 
which Marshal Stalin was afforded a place in 
the eyés of his people on a level which we in 
the Western World have reserved for the 
Deity. Children from their earliest learning 
were indoctrinated in their homes, schools, 
and workplaces with the Stalin way of life. 

Now all that is reversed and as happens 
under a dictatorial government, new lead- 
ers find it essential to their own preserva- 
tion to direct the attention and loyalty of 
the masses away from past heroes and to 
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themselves. Policies are being instituted 
which are contrary to those formulated 
and advanced by Stalin. Hence, the refer- 
ences of recent days to “mistakes” which 
Stalin has made and for which amends 
. must be made. Those who fail to see or 
f send up their voice in protest to these 
policy changes must be eliminated. 

How pleasantly different is the American 
way. 

In this country no one is obligated to 
believe that former President Truman or 
Franklin Roosevelt were particularly good 
or particularly poor Presidents. No one 
needs conform with the Republican 
“party-line” and believe that President 
Eisenhower's policies are the only perfect- 
ly correct ones. Indeed, if any American 
citizen believes President Eisenhower is 
doing an inadequate job, then he needs 
only declare his intentions publicly and be 
a candidate himself for the job. 

In this country, and here’s the crux of 
the subject, it’s the individual who’s im- 
portant and if he has sufficient friends 
who'll troop to the ballot box in his sup- 
port, then he can wield the power and di- 
rect the fortunes of our people. In Soviet 
Russia, on the other hand, the state is all 
important and individual rights and free- 
doms must yield to whatever a select few 
indicate to be the best interest of the 
whole. That is a way of life alien to our 
Western tradition. 

In an election year, the Soviet purges 
should convincingly demonstrate that ours 
is a heritage much too- precious to neglect. 


Lesson in Foreign Aid Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, 
United States foreign assistance started 
with the lend-lease program of World 
War II under which we supplied $47 
billion of defense materials and services 
to our Allies. Since the end of World 
War II the United States has poured 
more than $55 billion additional into 
foreign aid of one kind or another mak- 
ing a total of $92 billion overall assist- 
ance. 

This year, Congress has been asked 
for approximately $4.9 billion of new 
obligational authority to finance mutual 
aid which is $2.2 billion more than the 
$2.7 billion of obligational authority of 
the current fiscal year. A new aspect of 
foreign aid has been introduced in the 
administration request for permission to 
make long-term commitments involving 
an estimated $100 million for projects 
which will take a number of years to 
complete, such as the Aswan Dam in 
Egypt; and the development project for 
the Menkong River in Thailand, Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia. 


Aside from lend-lease and govern- 
ment and relief in occupied areas, for- 
eign aid may be said to have started 
with $400 million and the Greek-Turkey 
aid program passed by the 80th Con- 
_ Bress. This was a specific program 

designed to help 2 specific countries solve 
2 specific problems. It worked. 


. 
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It seems to me now is the time to re- 
turn to legislative authorization for aid 
to individual countries who request, 
merit, and justify assistance rather than 
continuing our worldwide package deal 
on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. It seems 
to me significant that 34 separate over- 
seas agencies with a total of over 115,- 
000 employees in foreign countries have 
been engaged directly or indirectly in 
activities relating to this worldwide per- 
manent-type aid program. 

The half million constituents whom I 
represent want a balanced budget, econ- 
omy and efficiency in government, a 
tax reduction, and an end to this 
automatic worldwide dole. C. Hartley 
Grattan, the economist, expressed the 
indignation I believe they feel when he 
wrote: “It seems to me that we are get- 
ting more foggy and evasive about the 
kind of reality we are facing every day 
that passes. We never quite say what 
we are doing, or what is being done to 
us, for fear, apparently, that if we begin 
giving things their right names they will 
really and truly scare us to death.” 

After the money is spent, can we say 
that all these programs work well? Of 
course not. I was extremely interested, 
last: week, to read in the Sunday New 
York Times for March.18, 1956, an-arti- 
cle entitled “Lesson in Foreign Aid Pol- 
icy.” I have discussed this particular 
article with several of my colleagues, 
including the able gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Bray], who has often told 
me of similar experiences during mili- 
tary government days in Korea when 
aid became a burden as we tried to force 
technical assistance—technological ad- 
vances—on a country whose economy was 
not yet ready for such rapid progress. 
Others of our colleagues have joined me 
in observing it is unfortunately true 
that foreign aid by increasing the total 
resources available to some foreign gov- 
ernments has allowed them to continue 
outmoded economic practices and to in- 
dulge their taste for radical social wel- 
fare measures. 


Mr. Speaker, in studying a great deal 


of material on foreign aid preparatory 
to voting on this important measure, I 
have found no article more helpful than 
the one to which I have referred which 
was written by Peggy and Pierre Streit. 
Under unanimous consent, I include it 
in the Recor at this point so that my 
constituents will understand my posi- 
tion when I vote against overall, blanket, 
prepacked foreign aid. 

The article follows: 

LESON IN FOREIGN AID POLICY 

` (By Peggy and Pierre Streit) 

KABUL, AFGHANISTAN. —The Helmand Val- 
ley irrigation project, the largest Amer- 
ican-financed and constructed development 
in Asia, was conceived in 1950 as a boon to 
the people of Afghanistan. Since then, this 
boon has become a bitter burden that seri- 
ously threatens the Afghan economy and pre- 
sents the United States with a critical prob- 
lem in a politically strategic area, 

The history of the Helmand Valley proj- 
ect is timely and valuable for two reasons, 
First, most of its problems are encountered 
again and again in underdeveloped countries, 
And, second, the American techniques of 
foreign aid, employed with dubious success 
in Afghanistan, are being used elsewhere in 
the Middle East and Asia. 
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American foreign aid policies are now un- 
dergoing critical reappraisal in Washington. 
To a large extent the story of this important 
but little known project can help make fu- 
ture aid programs more effective. 

Afghanistan is a landlocked country, bor- 
dered on the north by Russia, on the west 
by Iran and on the east and south by Pakis- 
tan. Her geographical position has long iso- 
lated her people, both physically and cul- 
turally, from the social and technological de- 
velopments of both East and West. 

Recently, however, with the awakening of 
the Middle East and Asian countries, Afghan- 
istan has begun to seek economic develop- 
ment of her potentially rich land, primarily 
by harnessing the waters of her turbulent 
Helmand River. This river has its source in 
the Hindu Kush Mountains and then winds 
for 800 miles through southern Afghanistan 
into Iran. 

Before World War II, the Afghan Govern- 
ment hired Japanese technicians to begin 
work on a large canal designed to tap waters 
of the Helmand for cultivation. Work, in- 
terrupted by the war was resumed shortly 
thereafter, this time with the help of the 
Morrison-Knudson Co., an American con- 
struction firm hired by the Afghan Govern- 
ment. By 1949, however, the Afghans had 
vastly increased the scope of their plans. 
They now envisioned the Helmand River 
project as providing a firm water supply, 
hydroelectric power, flood control, improve- 
ment of old river land and development of 
approximately 500,000 acres .of new land. 
Here the Afghans hoped to settle a large 
percentage of their 2 million nomads, whose 
perennial wanderings represent a severe 
drain on the Afghan economy, if not a com- 
plete loss. 

The Government of Afghanistan turned to 
the United States Export-Import Bank for 
assistance in this vast undertaking. In re- 
questing a loan, it sought aid only for the 
construction of major works—the dams and 
principal canals. The Afghans undertook to 
do the rest—to bring the water from the 
main canals to the land, to prepare the new 
lands for cultivation and to settle the no- 
mads. In 1950, on the basis of these as- 
surances and the fact that Afghanistan had 
a tidy dollar reserve accumulated during the 
war years, the bank granted a loan of $21.5 
million for the development of the Helmand 
Basin. The loan stipulated that an Ameri- 
can construction company should do the 
work, and Morrison-Knudson, already on the 
scene, was hired. 

Morrison-Knudson brought to Afghanistan 
the efficiency of American private enterprise. 
It acquired its equipment, from nails to 
25-ton trucks, from the United States in 
record time and was able to work steadily 
without the onerous handicap of having to 
apply to Congress each year for funds. It 
utilized the full talents and capabilities of 
local Afghan labor by establishing a train- 
ing program, thus substantially reducing 
costs. Construction costs were held to 
American standards despite the fact that all 
equipment had to be shipped 8,000 miles. 
Two large dams and the irrigation network 
were completed months ahead of schedule. 


Where once there was parched, brown Af- 
ghan earth there are now two fresh, blue 
lakes, and cranes and ducks are nesting 
where only the desert fox could live. For the 
first time farmers can rely on a steady supply 
of water from the Helmand. Last year, a 
drought year, these waters saved a large part 
of Afghanistan's fruit crop. And whereas in 
the past farmers have barely been able to 
reap 1 crop, they now almost doubled their 
produce with 2 yearly plantings. But as 
Morrison-Knudson's work progressed, the 
portent of a major economic and political 
crisis began to appear. It became sharply 
and tragically apparent that the persons who 
granted the loan, like the Afghans who ac- 
cepted it, had failed to evaluate the coun- 
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try’s ability, economically and socially, to 
handle the problems created by such an ex- 
tensive undertaking. 

It became apparent that the Helmand Val- 
ley Authority, the Afghan organization cre- 
ated to take over the operation and mainte- 
nance of the irrigation network, to prepare 
the new lands for cultivation and to settle 
them, had no trained men to assume these 
responsibilities, Furthermore the inadequate 
Afghan educational system offered little 
hope of obtaining these men. At the time 
HVA was to assume operation it had 1 trained 
engineer and 1 trained agriculturist, both 
fresh from foreign schools and with no prac- 
tical experience. The Afghan Government 
gradually realized that the operation of hy- 
draulic valves, the determination of proper 
water distribution, and the maintenance of 
a tremendous network of canals was a highly 
complex job and that misuse of equipment 
and canals could seriously damage or de- 
stroy both. 

Furthermore, it also became clear that the 
newly settled nomad-farmers had no concep- 
` tion of the proper use of either land or water. 
Men who for centuries had used the most 
primitive agricultural methods and had 
thirsted for water did not understand the 
importance either of leveling the land or of 
leaching it of its salt content. Suddenly 
endowed with an abundance of water, they 
drowned their land, raising its salt content 
to the point of ruination. This land can be 
reclaimed, but the process is expensive, and 
until the Afghan farmer learns how to use 
his newly acquired treasures reclamation will 
be useless. 

Some of the newly developed desert lands 
have also proved of inferior quality and un- 
Suited for cultivation unless very evpertly 
handled. By ill fortune, the very first tracts 
to be settled and cultivated haye been par- 
ticularly difficult. ‘Though extensive soil 
Surveys ordinarily precede an irrigation 
Project, these surveys had not been con- 
sidered feasible in the case of the Helmand 

use of their complicated and time-con- 
Suming nature. Thus, nomads, lured from 
their old life by promises of a new one of ease 
and plenty, have been settled on lands that 
Offer a hard and meager existence. Some of 
m have already abandoned the valley to 
return to their ancient nomadic wanderings. 

Despite these ominous developments, the 
Afghan Government, having used up its first 
loan, turned to the Export-Import Bank for 
another to push the project through. In 
1954, the bank, primarily to safeguard its 
initial investment, granted the country a 
second loan of $18.5 million. To date, how- 
ever, there has been no decisive improvement 
in the Helmand Valley Project, and the very 
Magnitude of the unforeseen difficulties has 
Created a major politieal crisis in Afghanistan. 

Under the terms of the loan, Afghanistan 
has paid all local construction and operation 
Costs as her share of the project expenses. 
These have amounted to about one-third 
Of the Afghan yearly budget of approximately 
$24 million—or what to Afghanistan is the 
Staggering sum of $8 million a year. Thus, 

Overwhelming sum has been and is 

ly to continue to be spent on an under- 

ng which so far has yielded no revenue 
and which is not likely to yield any soon. 
ware consequence, the Helmand Valley Proj- 
tha Which was to have been a boon to Af- 
je nistan, has today placed a dangerous 
the both on the Afghan economy and on 
yg morale. Some Western observers 
reason that recent Afghan-Rus- 

cer trade agreements and the Afghan ac- 

Ptance of a $100 million Soviet credit 
pli org a partial attempt to mitigate this 

S - If this is so, the United States may 
to ee ey and indirectly contributed 

Ving Afghanistan into Russian arms. 
Aisin, Current state of Afghan fears and 
He usionment over the outcome of the 

d Valley project is indicated by the 
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fact that no word of it is being published 
in the local newspapers and by the further 
fact that no key figure in the present Afghan 
Cabinet has journeyed the 400 miles from the 
capital to see the project. American ob- 
servers guess that top Afghan officials are 
afraid to associate themselves too closely 
with such a precarious enterprise. 

There are persistent rumors that the Cabi- 
net is considering dropping the development 
as too big to handle. But strong pressures 
so far have prevented this. The Afghans 
have invested too much money to permit 
their withdrawal. And to abandon the set- 
tlement project is to lose face with and 
control of the nomads, an eventuality Kabul 
dares not risk. 

In their distress over the failures of the 
project, the Afghans, not unnaturally, have 
laid much of the blame on those most closely 
associated with it. These are the Export- 
Import Bank, which the Afghans somehow 
feel made an injudicious loan, and the Mor- 
rison-Knudson Co., which the Afghans, 
rightly or wrongly hold responsible for the 
development of some of the inferior lands. 
But to Afghan eyes these two organizations 
are synonymous with the American Govern- 
ment. This conviction was further strength- 
ened when the International Cooperation 


Administration, the foreign-aid arm ofthe- 


United States Government, began work in 
Afghanistan in 1952. 

Hence, whether Afghan logic is valid or 
not, in the eyes of Afghanistan, as well as the 
Middle East and Asia, the good name of the 
United States is now vitally at stake in the 
Helmand Valley—and at a time when the 
Soviet Union is entering the foreign-aid field, 
not only in Afghanistan but throughout 
Asia. 

In the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, both the Afghans and the Ameri- 
cans had hoped to find some solution to the 
grievous problems of the Helmand. But 
ICA’s operation in Afghanistan has been 
limited to technical assistance—to providing 
the country with American personnel having 
the technical know-how to advise the 
Afghans on their economic and sccial prob- 
lems. And its budget in Afghanistan has 
been a comparatively small one—approxi- 
mately $2 million in 1955. 

In view of the significance of the Helmand 
Valley project, both to Afghanistan and to 
the United States, it might have been ex- 
pected that ICA would have placed all its 
limited resources and its total personnel 
emphasis on this development. ICA officials 
believe, however, that Afghanistan vitally 
needs help in many other fields as well. 
Thus, beside the Helmand project, ICA has 
embarked on long-range national programs 
in approximately 16 fields, including educa- 
tion, agriculture, and natural resources, in- 
dustry and mining, public health and sani- 
tation, rural development, public adminis- 
tration, and community development. 

These programs, ICA Officials Claim, will 
eventually redound to the benefit of the Hel- 
mand Valley by providing a broad reservoir 
of educated personnel upon which the proj- 
ect can ultimately draw. 

Critics of this approach protest that ICA's 
work in Afghanistan has been spread so thin 
that results are and will be negligible. They 
believe that the broad national programs 
mentioned above are too indirect to benefit 
the Helmand Valley in any but a remote way. 
This, they feel, is particularly true of ICA's 
educational program. ‘These critics hold 
that the crisis in the Helmand calls for fast 
and specific action which ICA has not taken. 
They feel that if the project is to be saved, 
a thorough survey of its technical and per- 
sonnel needs must be made and immediate 
steps taken to meet them. 

What direct assistance ICA has provided 
in the Helmand is also vigorously Criticized, 
and by its own employees, on the grounds 
of inefficiency, mismanagement of personnel, 
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and general program disorganization. 

discontent and frustration of many ica 

technicians now working in the valley is re- 

Spee in Pip following extracts from the 
nal reports of two men 

left the Helmand: bia ais oe 

“The high rate of the intestinal dise 
caused mostly by the contaminated Wata 
they were forced to use, no other being 
available, indicated that this well-drilling 
program was a definite need if there was to 
be any improvement in the health of the 
villagers. The well-drilling rig was ordered 
early in 1954, and arrived in Afghanistan in 
July of 1955; the 4-inch well casing arrived 
in late 1954. The pumps and other well 
supply equipment have not arrived as yet 
(October, 1955). Small size galvanized pipe, 
to be used to extend waterlines from pro- 
posed concrete water tanks, has not arrived. 
Due to the complete lack of materials, the 
water supply improvement has not been 
carried out as planned. - 

“The well-drilling rig is at present being 
assembled by ACU (Afghan Construction 
Unit), but no crew experienced in its opera- 
tion is available. The well-drilling operator 
originally requested probably will be on hand 
for the training of a crew of workmen. 
Therefore, a scratch crew used by M-K in 
the drilling of a few wells will be hired. No 
arrangements have been made by ICA for 
paying the crew, maintenance of the ma- 
chine or cost of operation. 

“I suggest that work on the hospital be 
continued to completion as soon as possible. 
This is one construction project of two that 
is visible evidence of FOA (ICA) work in 
Afghanistan, the other being the swimming 
pool at Lashkari Bazaar. 

“My assignment was as an agricultural 
economist to advise on problems of land use 
and those social problems ordinarily asso- 
ciated with the settlement of newly de- 
veloped land. The cooperating agency was 
unable to find a counterpart (an Afghan to 
be instructed by the American technician) 
for me until quite recently; so that very 
little of my time has been devoted to my 
professional field, and accomplishments are 
few. 

“On this tour of duty living conditions, for 
me, have been satisfactory and my personal 
relations with Americans, Afghans, and 
Pakistanis have all been harmonious and 
pleasant, but the amount of visible accom- 
plishment has been very disappointing, my 
advice has not been sought in any import- 
ant matter and that volunteered has been 
rejected in nearly every instance. The course 
of events will reveal whether or not the 
advice was good.” $ 

ICA faces overwhelming problems in 
Afghanistan, and particularly in the Hel- 
mand Valley. It must work with an almost 
illiterate people, overcome the language bar- 
rier, cope with Washington bureaucracy and 
meet many bitter and accumulated problems 
inherited from a project it had no part in 
creating. Where responsibility rests for the 
existing confusion and inefficiency is open 
to question. But the fact clearly remains 
that the help Afghanistan needs she is not 
getting, and the Helmand Valley has profited 
relatively little from ICA’s presence there. 

Could the United States have been spared 
the crisis it now faces in Afghanistan? Four 
agencies have been involved in the Helmand 
Valley project; yet it does not seem that full 
responsibility can be attributed to any one of 
them. 

Undoubtedly the Afghan Government over- 
estimated its ability to cope with such a 
massive project. But having been long 
isolated from the rest of the world and hay- 
ing no previous experience with large-scale 
developments, Afghanistan can hardly be 
blamed for her lack of knowledge. 

The Morrison-Knudson Co. did recog- 
nize some of the inherent hazards of the 
undertaking. But M-K, as a private organ- 
ization, had responsibility only for a con- 
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struction job and not for its economic and 
political consequences. 

The United States Export-Import Bank, 
in granting the first loan, dealt with the 
project primarily as a banking venture. It 
could not fully examine the consequences of 
the loan, nor did it feel called upon to as- 
sume responsibility for them. : 

The American Embassy in Afghanistan 
was extremely small when the initial loan 
was made. It had no staff to make extensive 
appraisals of the project. Furthermore, Af- 
ghanistan was then far outside the pale 
of the primary preoccupations of American 
foreign policy. At the time of the second 
loan, the die had been cast—American in- 
terests appeared so deeply involved in Af- 
ghanistan that there was little choice but 
to continue with the project. 

In short, there was no single agency 
charged with the responsibility for investi- 
gating the long-range consequences of this 
giant American-financed venture. 

What has been learned by 5 years of bit- 
ter experience in Afghanistan? 

One lesson seems clear: a prerequisite of 
future extensive economic development 
projects in Asia and the Middle East is a 
thorough evaluation of the economic and 
social tolerance of a given country for a 
given project. One thing that must be 
guarded against is doing too much too soon. 
Furthermore, it seems apparent that over- 
all authority and responsibility for this 
work and supervising the projects as they 
progress must be vested in a suitable agency. 

It should also be recognized that the tech- 
niques of American foreign aid which were 
effective in Europe, where the foreign-aid 
program was born, do not necessarily apply 
in Asia. In Europe trained technicians ex- 
isted; all they needed was up-to-date tech- 
nical advice. In Asia these trained techni- 
cians seldom exist, and American technical 


advisors find themselves with no one to ad- ' 


vise. Thus, American foreign-aid policies 
‘must be revised to permit American techni- 
cians to operate projects until the nationals 
of the assisted country have had sufficient 
time and training to utilize American advice. 
This indicates that an economic develop- 
ment project has little practical use in Asia 
unless it is supplemented with a training 
program geared to produce the personnel 
needed to operate it. 

The United States must also accept the 
fact that its prestige will inevitably be at 
stake wherever any American organization, 
public or private, engages in development 
projects in this part of the world. 

And, finally, the United States Govern- 
ment and the American people must reccn- 
cile themselves to the fact that the much- 
needed foreign-aid program in underdevel- 
oped countries of Asia and the Middle East 
is a Herculean task, long range in nature, 
fraught with frustration and criticism, with 
results that, by American standards, are 
bound to be agonizingly slow. 

Perhaps the most important lesson the 
Helmand Valley project can teach is that 
the United States still has much to learn 
about helping others to help themselves, 


Our Hellenic Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a speech 
given by me in the Greck Orthodox 
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Church Assumption Virgin, Manchester. 

N. H., Sunday, March 25, 1956, in cele- 

bration of the 135th anniversary of 

Greek Independence Day. The speech 

is entitled “Our Hellenic Heritage”; 
Our HELLENIC HERITAGE 


(By Congressman CHESTER E. MERROW, Greek 
’ Orthodox Church Assumption Virgin, Man- 
chester, N. H., Sunday, March 25, 1956) 


I am very grateful for the opportunity to 
participate in this ceremony commemorat- 
ing the 135th anniversary of Greek Inde- 
pendence, established on March 25, 1821, 
when Greece raised the standard of revolt 
against the Turks. On this occasion we 
pay tribute to the young men who made the 
supreme sacrifice in order to help maintain 
the Independence of Greece. Today we 
honor Greece for the great contributions 
made over all the years to the free way of 
life. 

GOVERNOR DWINELL’S PROCLAMATION 


The Governor of New Hampshire in his 
proclamation setting aside Sunday, March 
25, 1956, as Hellenic Day, used these words: 

“Whereas Greece has contributed much to 
the advancement of mankind in the field of 
art, literature, and science in the past 2,500 
years, and has been a leader in the preserva- 
tion of independence; and 


“Whereas the Greek nation has taken up 
arms as our ally in two world wars and is now 
allied with us in preventing the attempted 
encroachments of totalitarian powers in 
Eastern Europe; and 


“Whereas Greece stands as the bastion of 
democracy in the West in preventing com- 
munism from spreading its hardships and 
evils in that part of the world; 

“Now, therefore, I, Lane Dwinell, Governor 
of the State of New Hampshire, do hereby 
proclaim Sunday, March 25, 1956, as Hellenic 
Day in honor of the 135th anniversary of the 
Greek independence.” 

GREECE, THE BIRTHPLACE OF DEMOCRACY 


The Greek people and their friends in all 
the Western World look to this day as a day 
of rejoicing, a day of retrospection, and a 
day of rededication to the ideas and ideals 
that form the foundation of free civilization. 
The free world, and particularly the Western 
World, hails Greece as the birthplace of the 
democratic form of government and of a 
glorious civilization which, even at the pres- 
ent hour, we are being called upon to main- 
tain and defend. 

The United States is the undisputed leader 
of the Free World in this struggle. We rec- 
ognize that the roots of our institutions lie 
deep in the history of Greece. It is the won- 
der of the world that on the tiny Hellenic 
peninsula freedom had its birth, and that 
the developments in Greece form a heritage 
which has made possible subsequent demo- 
cracies and the rise to the position of pre- 
eminence which we hold today. In all the 
annals of history, no group of people has had 
such a far-reaching and powerful influence 
on the establishment of freedom as have the 
Greek people. 

OUR INDEBTEDNESS TO GREECE 


Daniel Webster, in his moving and immor- 


tal speech delivered in the United States . 


House of Representatives on January 19, 
1823, stated in clear and eloquent language 
the influence which Greece has had upon the 
Republic of the United States. These words 
are as true today as when delivered by one 
of the world’s foremost orators—a man whose 
eloquence ranks with that of the Greek ora- 
tor Demosthenes. Said Webster: “We must, 
indeed, fiy beyond the civilized world; we 
must pass the dominion of law and the 
boundaries of knowledge: we must, more 
especially, withdraw ourselves from this 
place, and the scenes and objects which here 


surround us—if we would separate ourselves , 


entirely from the influence of all those me- 
morials of herself which ancient Greece has 
transmitted for the admiration and the ben- 
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efit of mankind. This free form of govern- 
ment, this popular assembly, the common 
council held for the common good—where 
have we contemplated its earliest models? 
This practice of free debate and public dis- 
cussion, the contest of mind with mind, and 
that popular eloquence, which, if it were 
now here, on a subject like this, would move 
the stones of the Capitol—whose was the lan- 
guage in which all these were first exhibited? 
Even the edifice in which we assemble, these 
proportioned columns, this ornamented 
architecture, all remind us that Greece has 
existed, and that we, like the rest of man- 
kind, are greatly her debtors.” | 
GREECE, A BASTION AGAINST TYRANNY 

The proud history of Greece stretches into 
antiquity over a period of 4,000 years. It 
is a fascinating story of achievement against 
recurring adversity, and within the memory 
of millions now living, Greece stands, as she 
has so nobly done in the past, against the 
forces of tyranny and despotism. As we 
recall the history of Greece, there unfolds 
in our memory the long story of the valiant 
struggle which spans the centuries as the 
people of Hellas have defended free civili- 
zation against the barbarous onslaughts of 
tyrannical and despotic power. In ancient. 
days people of lesser cultures looked with 
envy at the magnificent civilization of the 
Hellenic city-states. Time and time again 
the Greeks were forced to defend their very 
existence to fight for their ideals. 

FOUNDERS OF WESTERN CULTURE 

During the fifth century B. C. the Persian 
hordes under Xerxes were repulsed, ushering 
in with this victory the Golden Age of Greek 
culture. This was the age of Plato and Aris- 
totle, the age of political, literary, and artistic 
maturity—the age that produced master- 
pieces that have since inspired art and 
thought the world over. 

We recall the work of Plato and Aristotle 
in government, Sophocles in literature, 
Socrates in philosophy, Meton in astronomy, 
Ictinus in architecture, Hippocrates in medi- 
cine, Herodotus and Thucydides in history, 
Euripides in drama, and Protagoras in 
rhetoric. These individuals have played a 
major role in shaping Western culture and 
are influencing our way of life to the very 
hour. The breadth and depth of Greek in- 
tellectual accomplishments were so extensive 
that they form the basis of the free institu- 
tions we are defending today. As we recall 
Greek history on this most significant occa- 
sion, we are impressed anew by the ever- 
present influence of Greek thought on the 
very society in which we move today. 


GREEK THOUGHT AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Greece has given us a priceless heritage. 
The Greeks embraced the Christian faith 
and the first churches in Europe were 
founded in Macedonia by St. Paul. It was 
the combination of the Christian faith and 
the Greek thought that makes up the Greek 
tradition as we know it—the tradition that 
has lived on through the centuries—the 
tradition that forms the basis of free West- 
ern civilization. The combination of Greek 
thought and the Christian faith has pro- 
duced the freedoms which we enjoy today 
and the emphasis that Christianity places 
on the value of the individual is at the core 
of our civilization. 

The Golden Age was followed by that of 
Alexander the Great who succeeded even in 
his short lifetime in spreading the Hellenic 
culture through much of Asia and parts of 
Africa. Asa result of Alexander’s conquests, 
Greek became the common language of the 
whole Middle East, thus paving the way for 
the spread of Christianity. 

By peaceful evolution this combination of 
Christianity and Greek thought transformed 
the eastern Màrt of the Roman Empire into 
the Greek Byzantine Empire. This empire 
held the torch of civilization high for more 
than a thousand years and stood as a ram- 
part between Christian Europe and despotic 
Asia. 
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GREECE THROWS OFF THE OTTOMAN YOKE 


However, the Byzantine Empire succumbed 
to the Turks in 1453 with the fall of its capi- 
tal, Constantinople. By the 16th century, the 
Ottoman Turks held all of Greece. Freedom 
and liberty seemed to have been stamped out 
in this cradle of democracy for the following 
three centuries. Yet through this long pe- 
riod of Ottoman rule, the Greeks continued 
to keep their heritage alive in their demo- 
cratic ideals and their Christian faith. 
Through the church, they retained hope and 
resourcefulness. The Greek Orthodox Church 
has had a long, proud history in building a 
civilization of freedom and a civilization 
that places emphasis on the dignity of the in- 
dividual human being. 

When the 19th century opened, Turkey was 
decadent, with internal weaknesses develop- 
ing rapidly. Resistance in Greece to the Sul- 
tan's rule, which had actually never ceased, 
began to grow. The Greek people were de- 
veloping a strong sense of national conscious- 
ness. The impact of the superior Greek cul- 
ture was felt by the Turkish overlords and 
by all the near neighbors of Greece. 

Greek leaders of the rapidly rising middle 
class were interested not only in revolution 
against the Turks, but also in the establish- 
ment of the type of social and political gov- 
ernment at that time advocated by the 
French revolutionaries. Having endured the 
hardships of foreign rule for centuries, the 
Greeks now felt that they could challenge the 
authority of their hated overlords and when 
their religious leader, Archbishop Germanos 
of Patras, raised the standards of revolt in his 
monastery against the Turks on March 25, 
1821, all Greece joined him in this national 
struggle. It is most significant that the sig- 
nal for the war of independence was given 
by a Greek prelate in a monastery. 

Great Britain and France were both eager 
to see the oppressed Greek people win over 
the Turks. Even Czarist Russia, in her de- 
sire to see the Ottoman Empire weakened, 
was on the side of the Greeks. As for the 
United States, the memory of our own fight 
for independence was still fresh in our hearts 
and minds, and President Monroe spoke for 
us all in his annual message of 1823 express- 
ing sympathy for the Greek cause. 

With our own moral support and with the 
aid of a joint French-Russian-British fleet, 
the Greeks finally won—although the strug- 
gle did not end until 1827. Finally, the 
Turks were utterly defeated at the Battle of 
Navarino on October 29 of that year. Al- 
though they were supported by other 
friendly nations, the impassiened Greek 
Patriots themselves made great sacrifices 
in this brutal war of independence. By these 
Sacrifices they won forever the admiration 
of the American people and the freedom-con- 
scious people everywhere. 

GREECE DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


The development and progress of the 
Greek people was suddenly and disastrously 
interrupted by the Fascist attack on Greece 
in 1940. When the war first broke out in 
Europe, Greece had remained neutral. How- 
ever, its neutrality was violated on October 
28, 1940, when the Italians presented an 
Ultimatum and then attacked. 

The magnificent resistance offered by the 
small Greek Army on this occasion was to- 
tally unexpected by the Italians. The Greek 

y not only kept the enemy at bay 
throughout the winter of 1940, but were able 
capture two forward bases of the Italian 
forces, Thus the Greeks were able to bottle 
Up the Italian forces for almost 6 months. 
t was not until the Germans opened up & 
S€cond front that they were forced to fall 
back, This heroic stand against the Italian 
forces recalls an ancient day of glory when 
the Greeks at the Battle of Salamis in 480 
pad C., even though woefully outnumbered by 

e Persian fieet, were yet able through sheer 
Courage and fortitude to completely cripple 
and rout the enemy. 
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On April 6, 1941, the Gernrans attacked 
Greece from Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. The 
Greeks received aid from the British, but by 
April 27 the British force of 57,000 was 
forced to evacuate. The Greek Army was 
outflanked and had no alternative but to 
surrender. By June 1, the whole of Greece 
was in Axis hands. Her valiant stand 
against Hitlerite Germany commanded the 
respect and admiration of freedom-loving 
people throughout the world. 

Before Greece fell into Axis hands, how- 
ever, the determined Greek resistance had 
upset the Nazi timetable, which called for 
an attack on the Soviet Union early in the 
spring and gave the Allies valuable time to 
build up their strength. Some historians 
have also pointed out that the amazing 
strength shown by the Greek resistance also 
forced Hitler to keep troops in Greece on 
ocupation duty that might otherwise have 
been used against the Allies in Sicily and in 
Italy. In any case, it was obvious that the 
determined resistance of the Greeks made a 
considerable contribution to the Allied war 
effort. 

As we contemplate the resistance the 
Greeks made to the Axis powers, we recall 
once again Daniel Webster's speech of. 133 
years ago in which he said: “Does it not be- 
come us, then, is it not a duty imposed on 
us, to give weight to the side of liberty and 
justice, to let mankind know that we are not 
tired of our own institutions and to protest 
against the asserted power of altering at 
pleasure the law of the civilized world.” 
Magnificently and splendidly Greece has al- 
ways risen to the occasion and struck telling 
blows for liberty that will be remembered 
forever in the annals of freedom. 

There was bitter suffering in Greece dur- 
ing the occupation. Thousands of Greeks 
were killed by the invaders; hundreds of 
thousands more died of starvation and dis- 
ease. Destruction was enormous. When 
Greece was liberated in late 1944, 11 percent 
of the population was dead either at the 
hands of the Nazis or from starvation and 
disease. The country was in a state of in- 
describable misery. Ninety percent of in- 
dustrial equipment was destroyed. Farm 
lands were ravaged; all livestock had per- 
ished. The greater part of the Greek mer- 
chant fleet, which before the war had been 
one of the world’s largest, was sunk. All 
that remained was a shell of a country and 
the shadow of a people. 

RESISTANCE TO COMMUNISM 

And then, this tragic situation was shame- 
lessly exploited by international commu- 
nism. Before the Greek people could recover 
from the chaos of World War H, they plunged 
into another war, civil rather than inter- 


national. In the moment of Greece's great- 
est weakness, in 1945, the Communists 
struck. 


Guerrilla bands had been organized by the 
Communists during the war to harass the 
Nazi occupation forces, With the end of 
the occupation and the setting up of a.new 
government, the Communists had attempted 
to obtain a dominating position in the new 
Greek Government. They had failed. So 
guerrilla forces were sent from the sanctu- 
ary of Greece’s Communist neighbors. They 
burned and pillaged 1,700 Greek villages, 
slaughtered thousands of men, women and 
children, and kidnaped 28,000 children who 
were transported behind the Iron Curtain. 


The Communists intended to take over the ` 


government and force the country to accept 
Communist control. They were almost suc- 
cessful, but the British quickly bolstered the 
Greek Government forces. Throughout this 
early period of Communist aggression, the 
British Government had to bear the major 
responsibilities. 

However, by early 1947 Britain decided 
that she could no longer carry the burden 
of assisting Greece in her struggle. Also it 


~ 
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had become clear that Greece still faced a 
long period of warfare. The United States 
at this time adopted the aid to Greece and 
Turkey program. On March 3, 1947, I said 
on the floor of the United States House of 
Representatives that I was convinced that 
“Greece and Greece alone is the only hope 
for democracy in the Balkan area. Greece is 
the one country in this section where anglo- 
American ideals and principles have a chance 
of surviving and spreading. * * * I hope 
that the United States will do everything in 
its power to aid Greece.” 

On May 22, 1947, Congress passed Public 
Law 75, granting military and economic as- 
sistance to Greece and also to neighboring 
Turkey. This legislation was carefully 
worked out by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and I am happy that as a mem- 
ber of that committee, I supported the legis- 
lation vigorously and spoke for its passage 
when it was considered on the fioor of the 
House. The United States immediately es- 
tablished military and economic missions in 
Athens. The groundwork was laid for a sys- 
tematic military campaign to wipe out the 
Communist force. It was not until 1949, 
however, that law and order were finally re- 
established. In that year a united Greek 
people, with American assistance, decisively 
defeated the Communist forces. 


REBUILDING THE COUNTRY 


Immediately after defeating the Commu- 
nists, the Greeks turned to the immense 
task of rebuilding their shattered land. At 
the same time our own country stepped up 
its program of aid for the rehabilitation of 
Greece. In this field again, our assistance 
was wisely and courageously used. The 
Greek people, always sturdy, thrifty and 
hard working, accepted American aid with 
gratitude and worked with the full measure 
of their own ability to rebuild their shat- 
tered country, 

The Greek economy has slowly recovered 
from the chaos into which it had been 
plunged. The railroad system has been 
fully restored and several hundred miles of 
new track have been added. Two thousand 
miles of highway have been repaired and 
resurfaced, and an additional 1,000 miles of 
highway have been added to the nation's 
road system. The important Corinth Canal 
and all Greece’s ports have been cleared and 
put back into operation. 

Production in the farmlands has now 
surpassed prewar levels and thousands of 
acres of swamp and wasteland in northern 
Greece have been drained and irrigated for 
the growing of grain and rice. Great ef- 
forts are now being made toward a long- 
range power development program. Plans 
are already in operation for the exploitation 
of Greece’s rich mineral deposits. 

In spite of the progress that has been 
made, economic recovery in Greece is still 
in the making. In per capita income and 
in natural resources the country is still 
among the poorest of the Western Buropean 
family of nations. Yet these sturdy peo- 
ple, our allies in NATO, proceed with their 
tasks firmly and resolutely, confident that 
their unity of purpose will bring a steady 
improvement in their living conditions. 


CYPRUS 


The same spirit that has characterized 
the Greek people down through the cen- 
turies is evidenced today as they strive for 
liberty and self-determination on the island 
of Cyprus. The world is vitally concerned 
in what is happening on this tiny island and 
with the future of the Cypriotes, who are 
striving for self-determination and for union 
with their mother country, Greece. 

I have long been interested and concerned 
with the situation in Cyprus. In September 
1954, I was asked by Mr. Stephen S. Scopas, 
supreme president, Order of Ahepa, and 
chairman, Justice for Cyprus Committee, to 
serve on a national honorary committee en- 
titled, “Justice for Cyprus Committee,” com- 
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posed of prominent Americans to further 
this democratic and humanitarian cause 
and to uphold the principle of self-deter- 
mination. I was pleased and honored to 
accept. On many occasions I have made my 
position clear and in letters written to mem- 
bers of the American Hellenic Council of 
New Hampshire in October 1955, I stated: 
“At this time I hope to reaffirm my personal 
views on Cyprus. As you know, they are 
well known and I have stated them on sev- 
eral occasions. I believe that freedom 
should be given to the Cypriotes.. You can 
count on my continued interest and coopera- 
tion.” 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 224 

On last Tuesday, the 20th of March, I in- 
troduced what is: now House Concurrent 
Resolution 224 which reads as follows: 

“Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States to encourage efforts toward independ- 
ence and self-government truly expressive 
of the desires of the people and as they show 
their capability to establish and protect 
free institutions; and 

Whereas the Island of Cyprus, one of the 
most ancient cradles of Western civilization, 
is a vital part of the free world area; and 

Whereas the island of Cyprus has been 
since 1925 a crown colony of the United 
Kingdom; and 

Whereas 80 percent of the population of 
the island of Cyprus is Greek and has always 
been inhabited by Greeks: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that ways and means should 
be vigorously explored and found in order 
to insure the applicability of the principle 
of self-determination of peoples in the case 
of the population of the Island of Cyprus.” 


VIOLENCE MUST CEASE 


For the peace and welfare of the entire 
world, violence must come to an end in 
Cyprus. The 3 nations primarily con- 
cerned are Greece, the United Kingdom, 
and Turkey. All 3 are our allies through 
NATO. Greece and Turkey, along with 
Yugoslavia, are also members of the Balkan 
Pact. Thus the discord resulting from the 
situation in Cyprus affects all American in- 
terests in that part of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean which borders on the Iron Curtain. 

The self-determination of the Cypriotes 
is a matter in which we are vitally inter- 
ested. Our own struggle for independence 
has made us sympathetic to the desire for 
independence by people wherever they may 
be. We understand and are sympathetic to 
the wishes of the Cypriotes for an oppor- 
tunity to determine their own future, to 
govern themselves, and to be united with 
Greece. 

Cyprus has become an international ques- 
tion. It is unthinkable that violence should 
continue on the island, and certainly every 
effort should be exerted by all the parties 
concerned in this matter to end violence and 
to reach a speedy solution to this problem. 
The Greek people, always dedicated to free- 
dom, are anxious that the Cypriotes deter- 
mine their own future and until this is ac- 
complished, the problem will not be settled. 
In my opinion, the removal by the British 
of Archibishop Makarios from the island of 
Cyprus was most unfortunate and deeply 
to be regretted. It is my hope that ways 
and means will soon be found to enable the 
highest Cypriote church official of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, Archbishop Makarios, to 
return to his people. 

It is fervently hoped that all those engaged 
in the handling of the Cypriote question will 
do everything possible to terminate violence, 
that negotiations will be resumed and pro- 
ceed in good faith, and that Cyprus will soon 
attain the goal of freedom. Toward the at- 
tainment of that goal I pledge my continued 
efforts, 
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CONCLUSION 


Thus, in commemoration of the aniversary 
of Greek independence, we see, as we have 
taken a cursory glance at the history of 
Greece, both ancient and modern, that there 
always burns in the heart of every Greek 
a constant and determined resistance to 
tyranny. Whether against Darius or Xerxes, 
the Ottoman empire, the Italian Fascists, the 
Nazis, or the Communists, the indomitable 
spirit of the Greek people inspires liberty- 
loving nations everywhere throughout the 
world. 

So today, as we are engaged in a universal, 
world-encircling struggle against the evil 
forces that would destroy the ideas and the 
ideals that had their birth in Hellas and in 
Christianity, we receive anew, from the in- 
spiring Hellenic heritage which, is a part 
of the heritage of this republic, the deter- 
mination and the inspiration to defeat the 
onslaught of communism against the free 
world. We will win in this, the greatest 
struggle for freedom in which men have 
been engaged. 

On this Greek Independence Day in 1956, 
let all of us dedicate ourselves anew to the 
ideals of freedom which are at the core of 
the civilization we cherish. In the develop- 
ment of these ideals, Greece has made an 
extensive and imperishable contribution. At 
no time in history has the day we are now 
commemorating been of deeper significance. 
The accomplishments made on the Hellenic 
peninsula are wrap and woof of the fabric 
which constitutes the principles cf the free 
world and the democratic way of life. 

Because of Greek accomplishments, the 
Republic of the United States has been able 
to develop the greatest democracy the world 
has ever known. Greece has always carried 
on a most gallant fight for individual liberty. 
We salute Greece on this memorable occasion 
as the freedom-loving nations of the earth 
march to the future, determined to achieve 
success in this current universal struggle 
against communism for the survival of the 
free world and free men. 


Convention of Railway Employees Urges 
Support of H. R. $665, To Amend Rail- 
road Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include the follow- 
ing telegram, which is a resolution of 
the Railway Employees Department in 
convention assembled in Chicago, Ill. 
adopted on March 5, 1956, as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., March 13, 1956. 
Hon. PETER F. MACK, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Resolution adopted by 1lth convention of 
Railway Employees Department in session 
March 5-8, 1956: 

“Whereas the Railway Labor Executives 
Association is sponsoring the bill H. R. 9065 
now before the 84th Congress (and all iden- 
tical bills); and 

“Whereas such bill provides a badly needed 
15-percent increase in benefits for most bene- 
ficiaries under the Railroad Retirement Act; 
and 

“Whereas such bill proposes to keep the 
retirement trust fund in sound financial 
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condition by raising additional funds in the 
amount of 2 percent of covered payroll; and 
“Whereas the increase in tax on employees 
would be immediately offset by exempting 
all the employees railroad retirement tax 
from gross wages in the computation of his 
income tax: Now, therefore, be it ; 
Resolved, That the Railway Employees De- 
partment, in convention assembled in. Chi- 
cago on March 5, 1956, representing approxi- 
mately 300,000 railroad employees, give full 
and unqualified support to the bill H. R. 
9065, 84th Congress; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the respective chairmen of the 
House and Senate committees by which this 
bill will be considered; and be it further 
“Resolved, That each general chairman 
and delegate to this convention comunicate 
this resolution to the local lodges he repre- 
sents with the request that the member- 
ship write to their Congressmen and Sena- 
tors requesting their support of this bill.” 
MICHAEL Fox, 
President, Railway Employees De- 
partment, AFL-CIO. 


Law and Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously 
passed at Terre Haute, Ind., when the 
General Missionary Baptist State Con- 
vention was held in that city on March 
21, 1956: 

The executive board of the General Mis- 
sionary Baptist State Convention of Indiana, 
Inc., in session at the St. Paul Baptist 
Church, Terre Haute, Ind., March 21-22, 1956, 
appointed a special resolution committee on 
racial tension and authorized said committee 
to prepare and submit the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Whereas since May 17, 1954, when the 
Supreme Court handed down its historic de- 
cision against segregation in the public 
schools, there has been a reign of terror, vio- 
lence, and murder against the Negro aimed 
at preventing him from aspiring to enjoy the 
democracy for which he has fought, bled, and 
died; and 

“Whereas this violence, terror, and murder 
is committed in brazen defiance of the Con- 
stitution, the Supreme Court, and the Amer- 
ican way of life; and 

“Whereas we are firm believers in de- 
mocracy and the democratic process, we feel 
that the Constitution of the United States 
spells out the rights and privileges of all 
American citizens and there should be no 
tension at points where the Constitution of 
the United States is crystal clear: be it there- 
fore 

“Resolved, That we commend the ministers 
and other leaders of Montgomery, Ala., for 
the gallant stand they are taking against 
tyranny, discrimination, and unfairness; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That we urge the members of 
this convention to express their sympathy for 
and cooperation with them by not ceasing to 
pray for them and that all churches lift an 
offering and send a donation to them; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we, the General Mission- 
ary Baptist State Convention of Indiana, Inc., 
go on record as taking a stand against all 
activities against the Constitution of the 
United States, Supreme Court, and the 
democratic process; be it further 
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“Resolved, That we appeal to the President 
of the United States, the Attorney General 
of the United States, and our Indiana Sena- 
tors and Congressmen to use the influence 
of their great offices to bring an immediate 
end to this reign of terror, violence, and in- 
humanity to humanity; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
and each Indiana Senator and Congressman.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rev. L. K. Jackson, Chairman; Rev. T. H. 
Rankins; Rey. W. H. Thomas; | Rev. 
W. M. Caldwell; Rev. P. C, Harrison; 
Rev. C. G. Rowlett; Brother Solomon 
Stevenson. 


Noisy Radio-TV Commercials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 28, 1956 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, this is 


an iterim report on my faltering cam- 
Paign against the practice of broadcast- 


ing loud, noisy, and therefore obnoxious, 


commercials on radio and TV. The cam- 
Paign was launched about 3 weeks ago 
on behalf of millions of harassed listen- 
ers, amongst whom is included myself. 

First. The practice appears to continue 
unabated. ; 

Second. The FCC has not responded to 
My complaints, or even acknowledged 
receipt of my letters. 

Third. An identical nonresponse has 
resulted from my direct complaints to 
the radio and TV networks. 

Fourth. Mail continues to reach my 
Office from listeners all over the country 
seconding my complaint and demanding 
the practice be stopped. 

Fifth. A midwestern radio and TV 
Station owner has dignified my campaign 
With a letter, the burden of which is that 
Commercials really are not loud, they 
Just seem that way. 

t With such discouraging results thus 
ar, perhaps the campaign ought to be 
a oned. Broadcasters and the FCC 
aPparently believe that it is only the 
People who object anyway and if they do 

like loud commercials they can eat 

e. But in my book the people still are 

Portant, and I intend to keep the cam- 

ign going. 
moe there be lurking doubts in the 

d of any network vice president that 
ott People are not really concerned, I 
pad the following sample from my mail- 
Marcn 28, 1956. 
Representative HOSMER: 
eks and groans and barnyard growls, 
Wildcat calls and coyote peat fa 3 = 

Oise made sick by its own sad din. 
ms K of voice like horns from tin. 

eryone to his state, my boys, 


e dub it commercials, ~ 
call it noise! 


this. for your efforts, and don't reply to 
a ina’ Congressman like you is doing such 
hamr, Piece Of work that he shouldn't be 


Pered by unnecessary letterwriting. 
FLORENCE STELLWAGEN. 


~ 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 28, 1956] 


Loup COMMERCIALS 


I take off my hat to Representative HosMER 
of California, in his recent utterance regard- 
ing loud commercials on radio and TV. 

Two years ago I wrote a letter of protest to 
one of our Washington stations setting forth 
in detail the offending programs both for 
their loud theme songs and commercials. 
Results, absolutely nil. Fact is they did not 
dignify my letter by an acknowledgment. 

Perhaps now, since a Member of Congress 
has protested, we may get some action. 

The only thing I could do in the matter 
was to switch the dial, which I have consist- 
ently done yegardless of the quality of the 


broadcast. 
> R. L. HARRISON. 


Barriers at the Border 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 27, 1956 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
attended by invitation some discussions 
of the United States-Canada section of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States board of directors. 

After participating in a frank discus- 
sion of policies affecting the relationship 
of Canada and ourselves, I was particu- 
larly interested in the following editorial 
in yesterday’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

BARRIERS AT THE BORDER 


While our distinguished Canadian guests 
are completing their visit here, it is perhaps 
useful to note that not all the measures re- 
stricting trade between the two countries 
originate with the United States. Canadian 
Finance Minister Walter Harris has just pro- 
posed as part of his budget a 20 percent tax 
on advertising revenues of foreign publica- 
tions with special Canadian editions. This 
is directed particularly at such American 
magazines as Time and the Reader's Digest, 
the Canadian editions of which have circula- 
tions of some 165,000 and 875,000, respec- 
tively. Incidentally, the Digest, with editions 
in both English and French, has the largest 
circulation of any magazine distributed in 
Canada. 

The measure is frankly protectionist and 
caters to the complaint of Canadian pub- 
lishers that periodicals of strictly Canadian 
origin account for only about one-fifth of 
the circulation in Canada. It would apply 
only to magazines with Canadian editions 
carrying Canadian advertising (which Mr. 
Harris says are diverting advertising from 
Canadian publications),.and not to regular 
editions sent duty free- from the United 
States. There may be some sympathy with 
the fear of Canadians that they are being 
over-Americanized. But it is difficult to see 
how the demand for American magazines, 
which after all is a matter of taste, can be 
curbed by taxation of advertising. The 
Government's aim apparently is to drive the 
advertisers out of the special Canadian edi- 
tions and the editions themselves out. of 
business. 

Advertising taxes are in any event an 
onerous and dangerous affair subject to great 
abuse. ‘The Canadian proposal is essentially 
a foolish step comparable to the bill, hap- 
pily vetoed by the governor, to prevent 
foreign-owned firms from brewing beer in 
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Maryland. It is noteworthy that a number 
of newspapers, among them the Toronto 
Telegram, Montreal Gazette, and Ottawa 
Citizen, have spoken up vigorously against 
this kind of tax manipulation. There have 
been many trade discriminations of Ameri- 
can origin, to be sure—though few of them 
of such audacity. But we have become so 


‘accustomed to reason and restraint from 


Canada’s leaders that it is all the more de- 
plorable to see them resorting to such an 
obnoxious form of protectionism, 


Rail Pension Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the March 31, 1956, issue of 
Labor, the official organ of 15 recog- 
nized standard railroad labor organiza- 
tions. The editorial entitled “Memo to 
Congress on Rail Pension Bill,” follows: 

MEMO TO CONGRESS ON RAIL PENSION BILL 


Members of the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee have had full opportu- 
nity to get the facts about the proposed 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act, 
as brought out at the committee’s recent 
hearings. Other members of the House and 
Senate have been -presented with a one- 
sided picture, painted in daily newspaper edi- 
torials stirred up by some high officials of 
the Treasury Department and Budget 
Bureau. — À 

Labor believes all Members of Congress, 
and the public, are entitled to hear both 
sides, The side not presented in the hostile 
editorials follows: 


First, there is no question that retired rail- 
road workers, their wives, widows and other 
dependents, need increases in their pensions 
and benefits. Members of Congress know 
that from letters they receive from their con- 
stituents. The rail union chiefs are doing 
their duty in trying to get the needed in- 
creases. - 

Second, now as always, both Congress and 
the union representatives are trying to keep 
the Railroad Retirement Fund financially 
sound, so its income will equal its outgo in 
the long run. So the needed pension and 
benefit increases will be matched by an in- 
come increase. 

That’s what the rail unions propose—a 1 
percent raise in the retirement tax on the 
employees and likewise on the employers, 
lifting the tax on each from 6% to 7% 
percent. 

Now let's lay the rest of the cards on the 
table, face up for everyone to see. The 
amendment bill proposes that railroad re- 
tirement taxes shall not be counted as earned 
wages in computing the-Federal income tax. 
The effect would be to save most of the em- 
ployees about as much money as they would 
pay in increased pension tax. The hostile 
editorials say there’s something wrong about 
that. Well, let’s ponder it: 

In the first place, a rail worker never sees 
the money deducted from his pay for retire- 
ment taxes. The latter are an unavoidable 
expense, which he must pay to hold his job 
and earn a living on the railroads. In that 
respect, the pension tax is just like other 
occupational expenses and business expenses 
which are deductible in income-tax returns, 
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They are too numerous to list here, except 
for a couple of examples. Professional men 
can and do deduct their bar association and 


medical association dues, thus reducing in-— 


come taxes paid by lawyers and doctors. 
Union dues likewise are deductible. That’s 
because such dues are working expenses, just 
as rail retirement taxes are. 

Railroads are allowed to deduct their re- 
tirement taxes as a business expense. Why 
shouldn’t the roads’ empolyees be allowed 
to do the same sort of thing? Here’s how it 
works out now: 

Theoretically, the carriers and their em- 
ployees are supposed to contribute 50-50 to 
the retirement fund. Actually, every $1 the 
employees contribute costs them 100 cents. 
But each $1 from the railroads costs them 
only 48 cents. They get back the other 52 
cents by deducting the dollar from the 
profits on which they pay the 52-percent 
corporation income tax. 

As a result, the 71⁄4 percent retirement tax 
proposed in the amendment bill would cost 
the carriers only 3.48 percent. The em- 
ployees would pay their full 7% percent, 
unless they are allowed to offset the tax as 
proposed in the bill. 

Even after such offset, most employees 
would pay at least 5.8 percent of their 7% 
percent pension tax, or nearly twice the 3.48 
percent retirement tax actually paid by the 
carriers. That’s because the offset would 
save the employees at the most only the 20 
percent personal income tax on their contri- 
butions, while the carriers save the 52 per- 
cent corporation income tax. 

Also consider this: Railroads and other 
corporations are allowed to greatly reduce 
their income taxes by charging off in 5 years 
the cost of plants and equipment which 
won't actually wear out for as long as 40 
years. A railroad worker wears out on the 
job in 40 years or less, but he gets no charge- 
offs to reduce his income taxes while he’s 
still able to work. 

Both England and Canada allow workers 
to deduct their retirement-system contri- 
butions from the wages and salaries on 
which they pay income taxes. The Treasury, 
Budget Bureau, and the hostile editorials say 
it would cost too much to do that here, and 
they present greatly exaggerated cost figures 
in an attempt to scare Congress and the 
public, 

Congress should not allow this cost talk 
to divert its attention from the purpose of 
the bill—to give retired railroaders and their 
families badly needed aid and the kind of 
tax treatment they should have had long 
ago. If a proposal is right and fair, it should 
be approved, even if it means some loss of 
revenue. Congress and the Treasury could 
more than make up the loss by plugging 1 
or 2 of the many tax-law loopholes which 
allow rich men to dodge their share of the 
burden. 


Letter Regarding Transportation Activities 
of the Post Office Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in the Recorp a letter I 
received this morning from Assistant 
Postmaster General E. George Siedle. 

I am doing this in order that the Con- 
gress may have full and accurate infor- 
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mation relative to the operations of our 
postal service: 


> -POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
BUREAU OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1956. 
Hon. LESLIE C. ARENDS, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ARENDS: You, Hke my- 
self, attended the dinner of the Federation 
of Railway Progress and heard President 
Kennedy of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 

During the course of his remarks Mr. Ken- 
nedy made reference to certain Post Office 
Department transportation activities re- 
garding which he was either mistaken or 
misinformed. His remarks have since been 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
Friday, March 23, 1956. 

Realizing that as a Member of Congress . 
you are vitally interested in the policies and 
conduct of the postal service, I feel that it 
is my duty to set the record straight. 

Let me point out what Mr. Kennedy said, ~ 
and show what the actual facts are. 

1. Mr. Kennedy stated: “Literally hun- 
dreds of passenger trains have been pulled 
off * * * because the mail has been taken 
away and awarded to trucks.” 

The facts are: For the period February 1, 
1953, to December 31, 1954 (a typical pe- 
riod), a total of 350 trains were discontinued. 
Of these, 311 were discontinued because the 
railroads took positive action to withdraw 
the trains ‘before any mail was diverted. 
Only 39 trains were discontinued after mail 
had been diverted for service or cost reasons. 

2. Mr. Kennedy said: “Trucks are obliged 
to bid against each other as contract car- 


riers, and I am told a very large number of ` 


successful bidders have gone broke in their 
bargain services to the Department.” 

The facts are: Federal statutes require the 
Department to award contracts for motor- 
carrier operations to the lowest responsible 
bidder. Competitive bidding is mandatory. 
Department records show that less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of successful bidders have 
failed annually. 

3. Mr. Kennedy said: “Mail which it (Post 
Office Department) ships by rail is handled 
at a profit, and mail by air at a tremendous 
loss.” : 

The facts are: Since nearly all nonlocal 
mail is carried by more than one mode of 
transportation before arrival at destination, 
it is impracticable to allocate revenues or 
cost to a single segment of a through move- 
ment. For this reason there is no way of 
determining a profit or loss on rail move- 
ment as against air movement. Revenues 
and expenses have been allocated, however, 
as between classes of mail. As shown by 
our cost ascertainment report, the Depart- 
ment experiences heavy losses on those 
classes of mail which move by surface means, 
chiefly by rail. On the other hand, it is on 
the class of mail which moves principally 
by air that the Department most nearly 
breakS even. It is therefore obvious that 
Mr. Kennedy’s statement has no factual 
basis. 

4. Mr. Kennedy said: “Yes despite this 
loss, the Post Office Department is engaging 
in an experiment * * * shipping 3-cent mail 
between important terminals by air. This 
action is absolutely illegal except as an ex- 
periment.” , 

The facts are: The 3-cent airlift on a non- 
priority basis has substantially improved 
service without added cost to the Depart- 
ment. The legality of the operation was 
questioned in a suit brought by five princi- 
pal railroads and it was upheld unanimously 
by the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in the District of Columbia in a deci- 
sion rendered in December, 1955. The court 
refused to put any limit on the length of 
time an experiment may be carried on. 
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As you are aware, it has always been Post 
Office Department policy to utilize the 
speediest available means of transportation. 
The Department must, therefore, take fullest 
advantage of the new developments in air 
and highway transport. This does not mean 
that we are abandoning railroad service. Far 
from it. Of a total of $439 million expected 
to be paid by the postal service to all forms 
of transportation companies in fiscal year 
1956, the railroads will receive an estimated 
$302 million. This is more than twice as 
much as will be received by all other forms 
of transportation combined. A 

In making changes in transportation, the 
Department is definitely committed to econ- 
omy as well as service improvement. In 
pursuance of this policy the total sum paid 
out to carriers for postal transportation was 
reduced from $421 million in fiscal 1953 to 
$378 million in fiscal 1955 even though the 
volume of mail increased 8.4 percent, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. GEORGE .SIEDLE, 
Assistant Postmaster General. 


Small Business: Backbone of Our 


Country’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21, 1956 


Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, it has al- 
ways been my contention that the small 
businesses of the United States have 
consistently formed and should continue 
to form the backbone of our country’s 
economy. 

I feel certain that all Members of the 
House will agree that in order to main- 
tain our economic well-being, we cannot 
tolerate conditions which would jeopard- 
ize the existence of the independent 
businessman. 

For these reasons, I am pleased to be 
associated with my distinguished friend 
and colleague, Mr. WRIGHT PATMAN, iN 
cosponsoring H. R. 11, to amend the 
Robinson-Patman Act of 1936. 

The amendment provided for in H. R- 
11 is of great interest to me because I 
feel it will present a further guarantee 
that our free competitive system will be 
protected, by seeing to it that equality of 
opportunity for all businesses, large an 
small alike, will not be interfered with. 

The Nation is constantly being told 
that we are in an era of prosperity- 
However, Dun & Bradstreet reports in- 
dicate that if there is such an era, it i$ 
one of big business prosperity. On thé 
other hand, it is also an era of declining 
economic health for small businesses. 

Although big business profits an 
stock market prices are at an all-time 
peak, we are witnessing the greatest 
number of small business failures sincè 
the pre-World War II depression years: 

From the beginning of 1956, throug? 
March 22, thefe have been more tha? 
3,050 small business failures in thé 
United States. In a 1-week period of 
this month, there were more than 3 
failures of small businesses. This num 
ber of failures sets a tragic record that 
has not been matched since early 1939. 


1956 
- This startling number of small-busi- 
ness failures clearly indicates that this 
vital segment of our economy needs help. 
The small-business organizations of this 
country have pointed out one way that 
Congress can help them, and that is for 
us to pass H. R. 11. This request is a 
- modest and reasonable one. It does not 
ask for a Federal subsidy. It does not 
ask for a giveaway, but rather it is sim- 
ply asking for antitrust laws which will 
give the small-business man a reasonably 
equal competitive opportunity to suc- 
ceed. : 

I feel that if the small-business man 
is given this opportunity to succeed, it 

_ Will serve not only the interests of small 
business, but it will serve the interests 
of all Americans. 

In order to understand the importance 
of H. R. 11, it is necessary to review 
briefly what was accomplished by the 
Robinson-Patman Act, the act H. R. 11 
is intended to amend. In 1936, the 
Clayton Antitrust Act was amended and 
Strengthened by the Robinson-Patman 


Act for the purpose of giving small busi- / 


ness protection from price discrimina- 
tion. Thus the Robinson-Patman Act 
Corrected a situation in this country 
Which was of extreme detriment to 
Small-business men. 

Before the Robinson-Patman Act was 
Passed, a big seller could engage in local 
price cutting, that is, price discrimina- 
tion to drive the local competitor out 
of business. Likewise, a large and pow- 
erful buyer was able to obtain price con- 
cessions which enabled him to sell goods 
at prices that small competitors in the 
fleld could not possibly meet. This was 
true regardless of the small-business 
man’s efficiency and good service to. the 
Public. | 

The legislative history of the Robin- 
SOn-Patman Act seems to make one 
thing clear above all others, and that 
is that the act was intended to require 

e supplier to give fair and equal treat- 
Ment to his wholesale and retail cus- 

“tomers. More precisely the law was in- 
tended to require the supplier to charge 
equal prices to competing customers 
When there was not a difference in costs 
for supplying his different customers. 

he law was not intended, nor did it 
give the small merchant any undeserved 
advantage, nor did it interfere with the 
efficiency that may be associated with 

Tge-scale marketing operations. ‘The 

W clearly and specifically states that 

e supplier may charge his customers 

fferent prices up to the full extent 

t the different prices are justified by 
Cost differences. 
nó us the law was clearly intended to 
eto price discriminations where the 
Saher of these discriminations would 
te tantially - lessen competition and 
“nd to create a monopoly. 

Sire the majority opinion of the Su- 

-Co me Court in the case of Standard Oil 
Coz Indiana, against Federal Trade 
Robi on, the desired effect of the 
eta nson-Patman Act was greatly de- 
Co ased. In its decision the Supreme 
priest held that a charge of unlawful 
by ence crimination could be defended 
Mad Owing that the discrimination was 
The | in good faith to meet competition. 

to aa uti held that this defense was 
even though the discrimination 
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resulted in a complete destruction of 
competition. 

I feel the law should be effective 
against a monopolistic practice, and 
should prevent the creation of monopoly 
whether it is created in good faith or bad 
faith. 

In the Standard Oil Co. case the Su- 
preme Court seriously weakens the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. H.R. 11 will correct 
this weakness and enable the Robinson- 
Patman Act to continue the usefuless to 
the Nation’s economy that it has abun- 
dantly demonstrated over a number of 


years. 


In my estimation H. R. 11 is a very 
modest and reasonable solution to the 
problem. It will restore the effective- 
ness of the Robinson-Patman Act, In 
effect, H. R. 11 simply says that it is 
illegal for a supplier to discriminate 
in his prices where the effect of such dis- 
criminations may substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly. 

This would not prevent a supplier from 
discriminating to the full extent justified 
by costs, nor prevent him from changing 
his prices when he desired, provided he 
makes the new prices available to all his 
customers. There is nothing in H. R. 11 
that would prevent a supplier from re- 
fusing to sell to customers with whom 
he did not wish to deal. 

H. R. 11 is not an antichain-store bill, 
nor is it in any sense an antibig-business 
bill. Rather it applies to all businesses, 
big and small, by giving to each a fair 
chance to buy from a supplier on the 


.Same terms and conditions under similar 


and like circumstances. 
I have been assured that it has been 
endorsed by every genuine small busi- 


ness organization in the United States.~- 


I strongly feel that H. R. 11 has great 
merit, and should be passed with dis- 
patch. For the small-business man there 
is an urgent need that this bill will sup- 
ply. It is no consolation to small busi- 
ness people who are going out of busi- 
ness today to know that we will even- 
tually get around to passing this vital 
legislation. 

There is a discharge petition on the 
Speaker’s. desk, and I ask my colleagues 
to sign this petition so that the Members 
of the House may have a prompt oppor- 
tunity to pass on this legislation which 
small-business men need and want. 

The need is urgent, and I feel that 
we should do all that is necessary to 
promptly enact H. R. 11 into law. 


Thirty-eighth PEEN of Lithuania’s 


Independence 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to bring to the attention 
of the House the statement of Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, and the 
proclamation of Mayor Robert Wagner, 
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of New York City, on the occasion of the 
38th anniversary of Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
issued the following statement on 
February 16: 

This year the peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia will commemorate the 38th 
anniversaries of their declarations of inde- 
pendence from Russia. On this occasion it 
is appropriate to call attention once more to 
the determination and self-sacrifice which 
the peoples of these countries showed in the 
community of free nations. 

Though the Baltic peoples have been de- 
prived of this freedom, we know that they 
retain their will to be free. 

We continue to believe in the principle 
that sovereign rights and self-government 
should be restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them. We are confident 
that this principle will one day be realized. 


Mayor Robert Wagner, of New York 
City, issued the following proclamation: 

Whereas on February 16, 1918, Lithuania 
was proclaimed an independent republic by 
the people of Lithuania, climaxing a long 
struggle of a courageous and gallant nation 
for freedom; 

Whereas Americans of Lithuanian origin 
and ancestry will commemorate this occasion 
with special services emphasizing their faith 
in the American way of life and demonstrat- 
ing their belief in the inalienable rights of 
freedom-loving peoples; and 

Whereas the people of New York City ap- 
preciate the contributions the Lithuanian 
people have made to the cultural heritage 
and development of this great city since the 
arrival of the first Lithuanian in New York 
City, Dr. Alexander Carolius Curzius, who 
came to teach the classics to the children of 
the early Dutch Colony of Nieuw Amsterdam 
(1659), today’s New York, and as New York 
has served as the gateway to the ever-in- 
creasing numbers of Lithuanians who came 
here and became an integral part of our in- 
dustrial system: 

Now, therefore, I Robert Wagner, of the 
city of New York, do hereby declare February 
16, 1956, Lithuania’s Independence Day in 
the city of New York and call upon all citi- 
zens of our great city to observe this anni- 
versary and pay honor to our Americans of 
Lithuanian descent. 


The Proper Attitude 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Clifford C. Furnas,.the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Research and Devel- 
opment, recently discussed our defense 
posture with me in a television interview, 
An eminent scientist himself, Dr. Furnas 
harbors no illusion that we in this coun- 
4ry have a monopoly of scientific brains 
or even production know-how; he knows, 
and says candidly, that the Soviets are 
closing the gap between our country and 
theirs in the development of the weapons 
of war. 

At the same time, Dr. Furnas sees no 
reason for alarm or despair. Science is 
and always has been in the public do- 
main. The only thing we have to fear 
is complacency. The major goal toward 


” 
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which we must resolutely bend our ef- 
forts is peace. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press of March 27, 1956, setting forth Dr. 
Furnas’ views and commending them as 
“the proper attitude.” 

Dr. FURNAS NEITHER SMUG NOR ALARMIST 


Dr. Clifford C. Furnas, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Research and Development, is 
to be commended for the clarity and candor 
with which he discussed the status of this 
Nation’s defenses and the scientific progress 
being made by the Russians in the military 
realm. In conceding the advances achieved 
by the latter, he demonstrated no evidence 
of alarm, just as in analyzing America’s de- 
fenses he showed no sign of complacency. 
This realistic attitude undoubtedly will be 
welcomed by the American people. 

The on-leave chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo, while denying that the United 
States is falling behind the Soviet Union, 
acknowledged that in some military fields 
the Russians are catching up with this 
country—in short, that they are closing the 
gap, At the same time, he made it clear 
that the Russians are not overtaking the 
Americans in the development of jet bomb- 
ers and intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
Neither country has yet perfected the IBM 
weapon, he asserted, pointing out that when 
either does, the result will come close to 
being an ultimate weapon because of its de- 
structiveness and the difficulty of defense 
against it. 

Particularly to be admired is Dr. Furnas’ 
awareness of the challenge which the prog- 
ress of Russia in the scientific field presents 
to this country, and the sense of adventure 
he finds in keeping America in the lead. His 
own eminence as a scientist makes him cog- 
nizant of the scientific talent of the Amer- 
icans and their ability to meet and overcome 
obstacles. Yet he is keenly aware of the 
fact that there is no such thing as absolute 
security. While he finds the present situa- 
tion uncomfortable, he does not look upon 
it as_perilous—though he recognizes that a 
general spirit of self-satisfaction with our 
Own progress could make it so. His, we be- 
lieve, is the proper attitude. 


Increased Foreign Trade Helps Both 
United States and Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr, MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I should like to have reprinted 
in the Recorp an interesting article 
which appeared in Switzerland Speaks, 
a special supplement to the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of Sunday, March 
11, 1956. This publication contained a 


number of articles, attractively illus- 


trated, covering a wide variety of sub- 
jects from Swiss scenery and Swiss his- 
tory to current day economic questions 
which confront Switzerland. 

It is to the latter that I wish to draw 
attention in particular. In the article 
below, the central theme is the im- 
portance of dependable foreign markets 
to the prosperity of Switzerland. Every 


= 
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school child knows that Switzerland is a 
country that is relatively poor in natural 
resources but not in the skill of its hu- 
man resources. ‘These skills, have 
through history, been employed in the 
production of fine watches. The sales of 
these watches in foreign markets have, 
in turn, been the means whereby goods 
could be purchased to sustain the stand- 
ard of living in Switzerland. Indeed, 

Switzerland and her watch industry has 

become the classic case of specialization 

and international trade. 

This trade is of benefit to the United 
States not only in terms of the availabil- 
ity to Americans of fine watches at a 
good price, but also in terms of produc- 
tion and sales to Switzerland. Virtual- 
ly every State in the Union sells some 
items to Switzerland which Switzerland 
pays for in sales of watches to the United 
States. I should like to point out in 
this connection that Michigan in 1954 ex- 
ported approximately $13,400,000 worth 
of automobiles, metal goods, and ma- 
chinery to Switzerland. 

It is no secret that in the past 2 years, 
there have been taken or threatened by 
the Government that have resulted in 
worsening of our trade relations with 
Switzerland. I think it, therefore, a 
great service that Switzerland Speaks 
gives a great number of leading Swiss an 
opportunity to tell their story—in effect- 
ive and convincing terms. I recommend 
that all of us interested in expanded in- 
ternational trade relations read and 
ponder these fine articles. 

The article follows: 

UNITED STATES ACTION AFFECTED WHOLE Swiss 
ECONOMY— WATCH TARIFF HIKE JOLTED THE 
NATION 

(By G. Ketterer) 

The revival of protectionism in America 
caught the Swiss watch industry by surprise. 
Its leaders had believed that the practical 
value of the Swiss-American reciprocal trade 
pact had been so clearly demonstrated since 
1936 that the United States would be very 
loath to turn back the clock. 

However, the 50 percent increase in watch 
tariffs in July 1954, made it apparent that 
protectionists were again winning the upper 
hand. Later proposals to further restrict 
Swiss watch trade with the United States 
have confirmed this trend. 

Legislative protectionism to saféguard the 
American watch industry began in 1913 with 
the Underwood Tariff Act. It grew more 
severe in the Fordney-McCumber Act and 
reached its peak in the Smoot-Hawley Act, 
which set watch duties as high as 250 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

Swiss watch trade with the United States 
was effectively smothered and our watch in- 
dustry was paralyzed. Since the watch in- 
dustry was depended upon to earn foreign 
currency for the Swiss export economy, the 
crisis soon involved the entire country. 

The ensuing stagnation was ended by the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement signed in 1936. 
Between 1936 and 1954, Swiss watch exports 
to the United States rose from annual average 
of 214-3 million units to 8 million jeweled- 
lever watches a year. 

As a result the Swiss watch industry un- 
dertook vast programs of expansion. Many 
millions of francs were spent for new ma- 
chinery and research and other programs and 
thousands of new employees were hired. 

American industry and agriculture also 
benefited greatly from this reciprocal trade. 


United States exports to Switzerland rose 
from about $7.5 million in 1936 to a cur- 


rent average of more than $160 million a year, 
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The demonstrated value of this trade pro- 
gram bave the Swiss watch industry con- 
fidence. Another basis for our optimism was 
the belief that the United States watch in- 
dustry was still enjoying adequate safe- 
guards in duties and rates, which averaged 
35 percent ad valorem. On above-17-jewel 
watches, which were rapidly assuming greater 
importance in the American market, United 
States companies were protected by a pro- 
hibitive tariff rate of $10.75 per watch. 

In retrospect, Swiss industry leaders real- 
ized that they had underestimated the full 
effect of appeals to fear by the rival Ameri- 
can watch industry. When President Eisen- 
hower increased the watch tariffs in 1954, he 
cited defense essentially as the overriding 
reason for -his action. And although this 
concept has since been carefully investigated 
and sweepingly challenged by many of the 
most able people in American economic and 
political life, the myth still persists that the 
United States watch industry posesses 
unique and irreplaceable skills essential to 
the war effort. 

Within 3 months after the tariff increase, 
the United States Justice Department insti- 
tuted a suit charging that importers and the 
Swiss had infringed the antitrust statutes. 
Some months later, at the insistence of 
United States watch manufacturers, the 
Treasury Department reviewed its long- 
standing interpretation on the question of 
permitting importers to assemble additional 
jewels in watches once they had cleared 
customs. 

In the same period the protectionists re- 
sorted to still another device when they 
sought to have the Treasury reverse its di- 
rectives on what constituted an adjustment 
in watches. Under the existing interpreta- 
tion, most Swiss watches admitted to the 
United States do not require extra payments 
for adjustments. 


The 1954 tariff increases pushed United 
States duties on watch imports close to the 
all-time high of the Smoot-Hawley Act. In 
the following year, imports of watches and 
movements into the United States dropped 
2,636,553 units. In the first 6 months of 
1955, Swiss exports of 17-jewel movements, 
the mainstay of our trade with the United 
States, fell 16.6 percent. 


We feel that any hope for the resumption 
of normal Swiss watch trade with the United 
States must depend on a revived world-trade 
spirit in the United States together with a 
realistic reevaluation of the extreme claims 


TOR have characterized the protectionist 
ve. 


Arms to Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS r 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include parts of a speech pre- 
pared for delivery at Temple Reyim in. 
West Newton, Mass., on Sunday evening, ` 
March 18, 1956, as follows: 

The most vivid impression of Israel fol- 
lowing a visit there and to neighboring 
countries was that here had arisen a modern 
democracy with a bustling type of machine- 
age life similar to what one might find in 
an American community. This remarkable 
development had taken place in a short pe- 
riod of time, and stood out the more because 
of the less developed aspect of some of 
the other areas in that corner of the world. 
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The next most vivid impression was of 
the courage and determination of the people 
who had built up this land, and were tam- 
ing the deserts and the rocky hillsides, much 
as American frontiersmen had developed our 
own country. This courage and initiative 
is evident in the faces and bearing of the 
people. They carry themselves proudly as 
become a people who are making such rapid 
strides. 

A third impression is that here is a small 
country where intensive efforts are needed 
to make the land productive, where every 
acre is important, and where the frontiers 
are always but a short distance away. 

It follows that frontier incidents and bor- 
der disputes, which might be of minor con- 
sequence to a large nation, affect the very 
vitals of this much smaller nation. 

It follows also that such a country is 
vulnerable to sudden attack, that the lines 
must be held right at the frontiers, and 
that defensive arms and measures are of 
unusual importance. 

Difficult conditions now confront Israel 
as the result of a recent war with her neigh- 
bors, terminated only by an uneasy armi- 
stice. The country faces blockade of its 
land communications on all sides. War in 
the area is threatened, and that is now 
upsetting the whole world. 

Our own Government has authoritatively 
stated that the continued existence of 
Israel is a basic tenet of American policy. 
That policy of course implies much more 
than existence. It means existence in an 
atmosphere of peace and friendliness with 
Opportunity for prosperous trade and all 
the rights which other nations enjoy. 

If that be American policy, the time has 
Come for us to reassure ourselves that we 
are taking the best and wisest steps to im- 
Plement that policy and to aid in bringing 
about peace in the area. 

Secretary of State Dulles in his speech of 
last August 26 stated that the United States 
Would participate in an international loan 
to enable Israel to pay compensation to 
refugees, and also to make possible irriga- 
tion and water development projects, and 
Would be willing under eertain conditions 
to join in collective security measures for 
the area. 

But it seems now that more is needed. 
I was impressed by the remarks of Senator 

, Of Pennsylvania, at a dinner held by 
the Conference of American Jewish Organ- 
izations in Washington on January 18, 1956. 
He stated that now was the time for decisive 
action in the Near East, and urged that 
the free world “should guarantee the exist- 
ing borders between the disputants,” and 
Should “offset arms to Egypt by arms to 
Tsrael—not to encourage an arms race but 

Maintain a proper balance between them.” 

Since then there have been many similar 
€Xpressions in editorials and articles. The 
Opinion has been expressed that present 

€rican policy has not been effective, and 
Only the other day a leading New York news- 
Paper called for a “bold, new policy.” 

I agree with that, and, speaking only as 
an individual, urge the following action: 
te 1st, the United States should sell de- 
one arms to Israel in order to maintain 
he balance of arms in the area and to off- 
Set the recent flow of arms from Iron Cur- 
th, countries to Egypt. Even if help from 

© Outside could be expected in case of ag- 
Bression against Israel, arms would still 
hir anes to ward off immediate attack 

nd until effective help could arrive. 

Second, the United States should furnish 
the arms to Israel's neighbors so long as 
Die to negotiate in good faith for 


wahird, the leading nations of the free 
S should offer a security pact to Israel 

Ch would be open also to her neighbors 
Uni if this cannot be arranged, then the 
~nited States should make such an offer. 
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The Tripartite Declaration of 1950 is only 
a declaration, and should be backed up by 
a more definite commitment, which only a 
pact or treaty can provide. 

Fourth, in view of the fact that the Tripar- 
tite Declaration contemplates the possible 
use of force, congressional authorization 
should be sought by the request for passage 
of a Formosa type of declaration, giving 
advance authority for military measures in 
a defined area under defined conditions, 
if later found necessary. 

Finally, the policies announced by Secre- 
tary Dulles in his speech of August 26 last, 
referred to above; should be implemented 
and vigorously carried forward. 

This is the type of bold, new policy which 
will bring the greatest benefit both to the 
United States and to the Middle East area. 
It is also clearly in the interest of the West- 
ern World to aid and preserve this Western- 
oriented democracy, this bastion of freedom, 
and outpost of the free world.. This policy 
will sustain and preserve a nation with 
which the United States has had mutual 
friendship since its birth as a Nation, and 
in whose development the United States 
and her citizens have played such an im- 
portant part. 

This is a dynamic program which will 
answer the charge that our policy has been 
indecisive, and which will go far to assure 
peace in the Middle East. 


American Prosperity and Capitalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the aver- 
age family income in the United States 
was estimated at $4,200 in 1954, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Bureau of 
the Census. This figure was $300 higher 
than in 1952. This 7 percent gain in 
family income since 1952 largely reflects 
a continued rise in wage rates and take- 
home pay for workers in most major in- 
dustries. 

Our American capitalistic economy is 
both the wonder and envy of the world. 
It enables us to enjoy the highest stand- 
ard of living of any people on earth— 
much higher. Yet there are some peo- 
ple who’ would exchange our own proven 
successful capitalistic system for a so- 
cialistic system that has failed wherever 
it has been tried, 

For the benefit of those few Members 
of Congress who favor more centralized 
Government control than we have al- 
ready, a little more socialism than we 
have already as a result of the New Deal 
program and its advocates, I extend as a 
part of my remarks the following edi- 
torial taken from the Saturday Evening 
Post of March 31, 1956, entitled ‘“‘There’s 
No Patent on Our People’s Capitalism”: 

THERE’s NO PATENT ON OUR PEOPLE'S 
CAPITALISM 
(By John Bird) 

It’s a shame that this age of electronic 
gadgets hasn't produced some dandy little 
device with which we could tune in the men- 
tal gymnastics of the various Soviet delega- 
tions of farmers, housing experts, and jour- 
nalists that have been swarming over the 
United States in recent months, their jolly 
smiles outwardly reflecting the Geneva spirit, 
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The comrades haven’t talked about their 
feelings, but we doubt that even the most 
doctrinaire among them failed to observe 
that our economy is somewhat different from 
the system defined as capitalism in their 
textbooks. And they must have noted that 
the United States variety currently is deliv- 
ering to 164 million Americans the best all- 
around living that any people ever has en- 
joyed. 

It is easy for visitors to observe the tangi- 
ble results of our amazing, highly mecha- 
nized production system. They have seen 
some of the 50 million chromium-festooned 
automobiles which érowd our 3,500,000 miles 
of roads and streets. We're sure that they 
got the point that many of these cars are 
driven by members of our sweated prole- 
tariat on their way to capitalistic factories, 
shops, and offices, where roughly 65 million 
have jobs at the record average wage of $77.11. 
On virtually every once-vacant lot the com- 
rades saw new homes going up at the rate 
of 1,300,000 a year, more than 10 million 
since the end of World War II. And they 
may have noticed that most of these new 
homes are equipped with the newest labor- 
saving gadgets that have made servants rare 
in the United States. Also, the vistors may 
have been told—although we doubt that they 
believed it—that the majority of new homes 
are being built for workers. 

On our farms the visitors could see a few 
of the 4% million handy tractors which sym- 
bolize our modern agriculture, a mechanized, 
family-type agriculture, so productive that 
the biggest problem of our farmers, who 
make up only 13.5 percent of our population, 
is the disposal of chronic surpluses. 

All in all, the comrades could find here 
more bathrooms, TV sets, food freezers, tele- 
phones, automatic washing machines, air- 
conditioning units and all the other items 
that go into our good living than exist in all 
of the rest of the world. 

But we doubt that they saw a single tall 
silk hat. 

If the visitors like statistics, they must 
have found it baffling that in a nation where 
Wall Street is reputed to call the turn, the 
average family now has an income above 
$5,000, before taxes, while only 3 percent of 
the families have incomes over $15,000. 
There must be a puzzle for them in our 
economy, which, without benefit of 5-year 
plans, has expanded to the threshold of a 
$400 billion gross national product—perhaps 
3% times that of the Soviet. They must 
have envied the apparent ease with which 
our broad-based system turns out a flood of 
the necessities and the nicieties of life, and 
at the same time gives us more time to enjoy 
them. 

Obviously, today’s United States economy 
is as far removed from the Marxian concept 
of capitalism as the modern atomic scien- 
tist is from the Neanderthal firemaker. 
With remarkable speed in recent years it has 
evolved into a new kind of “people’s capi- 
talism” in which the broad mass of people 
themselves, through their savings, pension 
funds, investments and insurance, provide 
much of the capital, as well as the labor, 
skill and management for our productive 
enterprises—a system in which the workers 
themselves are their own best customers. 

The. visitors from behind the Iron Curtain 
are perfectly free to copy the secrets which 
energize our system. We'll be glad to give 
them blueprints of the process. It isn’t a 
complicated design—in fact, you can put the 
main principles on a post card—points such 
as freedom of belief and speech, free com- 
petition for jobs, markets and profits, free 
elections, clear limitations on the powers of 
Government, and so on. 

No subversion or conspiracy is necessary 
to spread the United States system, and we 
believe it is spreading and holds out the best 
promise for the underdeveloped nations of 
the world, 
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Constitutional Role of the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 26, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I herewith call to your at- 
tention and to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor for Tuesday, March 29, 1956: 

CONSTITUTIONAL ROLE OF THE PRESIDENT 

(By Joseph C. Harsch) 


WaASHINGTON.—When President Eisen- 
hower said in his public speech of availabil- 
ity for a second term that many of the things 
customarily done in the past by Presidents 
“can now be done equally well by my close 
associates” he was referring partly, but not 
entirely, to the ceremonial activities of the 
office. 

But implicit and explicit in what was said 
then, and has been said on the subject by 
others in recent times, is a recognition of a 
change which has been taking place in the 
role of the President since well before the 
beginning of the Eisenhower administration, 
but perhaps has been proceeding faster since 
Mr. Eisenhower assumed the Presidency, and 
faster still since his illness. 

The reasons for the change are appreciated 
if we consider the contrast between what the 
United States and the functions and the re- 
sponsibilities of its Federal Government were 
when William Howard Taft was President 
and what they have become over the inter- 
vening years. 

In Mr. Taft’s day (the last full Presidency 
before World War I) the United States was 
a third-rate military power, with minor for- 
eign interests and negligible overseas re- 
sponsibilities. Those were the days of the 
“Pax Britannica” when the United States 
existed comfortably and cheaply behind the 
all-pervasive security of a British fleet which 
“ruled the waves” of the world and kept the 
peace. . 

Those were also the days when the Federal 
Government in Washington presided gently 
over the internal affairs of the country. The 
range of its domestic activities is attested 
by the fact there was then no Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, a com- 
bined Department of Commerce and Labor 
was only 6 years old, and the Department of 
Agriculture was only 10 years old. 

The Federal Government in those days was 
only on the threshold of the assumption 
that it had proper functions outside of the 


national defense, the provision of a uniform: 


coinage, a system of courts, and postal serv- 
ice. The idea that it might also manage 
such things as prosperity, the relations of 
employers to workers, and the quality of 
public education was novel, radical, and a 
long way from being generally acceptabie. 

Today the United States is the first mili- 
tary power in the world, its foreign responsi- 
bilities are phrased in a series of intérlock- 
ing alliances which literally girdle the globe, 
and the Federal Establishment not only man- 
ages and controls the price of every major 
farm commodity but concerns itself even 
with the relationship between political 
views and employment. 

In Mr. Taft's day the President could 
easily know everything going on in the Fed- 
eral establishment and make every important 
decision which came along in addition to 
performing the ceremonial functions. These 
functions were often a welcome relief from 
boredom, 
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In present days no one man can even know 
all of the factors involved in the major deci- 
sions, let alone the existence of the lesser 
problems. 

The change has, inevitably, bred a vast 
Federal establishment and a rapid and exten- 
sive dispersal of the powers of responsibility 
and decision. It could not be otherwise, 
In Mr. Taft's day, the Presidency was a part- 
time job for one man. It has become a full- 
time job for hundreds. 

The present condition was not contem- 
plated by the Founding Fathers, nor was it 
provided for in the Constitution which they 
set up. 

The main present condition which was 
not contemplated in the existence of high 
Officials of Government exercisting vast pow- 
ers of planning and decision who are not 
directly answerable to the voters on election 
day or effectively subject to the direct control 
of the Congress between elections. 

The President is the elective link between 
the voters and the managers of the great 
departments and agencies of government. 
But as powers of responsibility and decision 
flow from the President to the nonelective 
managers, the gap widens between them 
and the citizenry. 

Today there is a trend toward the frag- 
mentation of the Presidency. It has not 
been brought about willfully, or suddenly. 
But it has happened. There is a flow of 
powers of responsibility and decision from 
the President to the managers of the great 
departments and agencies. 

Congress retains a grip on these men 
through its control of the purse strings, com- 
mittee supervision, and the power of inves- 
tigation. Perhaps this type of control can 
provide adequate continuing elective au- 
thority over these nonelective men. But at 
the present time they tend to become more 
autonomous of both White House and Con- 
gress. 

This was the trend of development in the 
Roman Empire. Britain blazed a different 
trail in its efforts to retain elective control 
over the great departments of government. 
It evolved the parliamentary system of Cabi- 
net members chosen from the elected mem- 
bership of the legislature. 

The United States can reinvigorate its 
own peculiar solution of the problem of 
maintaining elected control over the non- 
elected bureaucracy. Unless it does it might 
find itself perforce having to choose the Brit- 
ish road as the only way of avoiding a jour- 
ney down the old Roman road. 


The Communist Censpiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 
Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recor», the text of 
an address given by me before the Inland 


Daily Press Association in Chicago, IIl., 
on February 27, 1956. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

There are many reasons why it is a pleas- 
ure for me to speak before the Inland Daily 
Press Association. It is always a pleasure 
to appear on a program with our Indiana 
editor, and my good friend, Stew Riley. 

There is a special reason why it is a great 
satisfaction for me to speak today to this 
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association of newspapermen of our Middle 
West. 

These are not ordinary times. Many 
things which we have taken for granted are 
suddenly in jeopardy. Who in the United 
States, from the days of William Zenger, 
doubted that freedom of the press had been 
won for all time? Then suddenly the long 
hand of Communist power reached out, and 
seized a quiet Indiana reporter named Bill 
Oatis. They put him in a Communist jail, 
subject to we know not what tortures, and 
kept him there for years, regardless of the 
power and might of the United States. 

Today, we know an ingenious and ruthless 
enemy of freedom seeks to destroy every- 
thing we stand for. But as the danger in- 
creases, we learn the old lesson, that we 
never truly value everything in time of secu- 
rity as we value it in the time of danger. 

Even a few years ago, freedom of the press 
was a legal right, a high point in history, a 
matter of professional pride—something we 
could take for granted. 

Today, freedom of the press is coming to 
be as real to all of us as it was in the days 
of Peter Zenger and John Milton, who won 
our freedom for us in days of darkness and 
bitter hate. 

About a year and a half ago, I sat in a Sen- 
ate hearing room and listened to Gen. James 
A. Van Fleet tell our Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security, how, during the Korean war, 
we could have beaten Red China, broken the 
back of communism in Asia, and turned 
backward the lava flow of communism, for 
the first time since it erupted in Moscow in 
November 1917. Standing before a map with 
a pointer in his hand, General Van Fleet 
showed us the single railway along the North 
China coast, which was the only railway the 
Red Chinese had, to move their troops to 
Korea and then to supply them. -The rail- 
way from North China could have been 
bombed continuously by our Air Force 
throughout the last 200 miles of its journey 
to the front. 

On our side, the general said, “We had 
command of the water and air. We had and 
still have unexcelled bases in Japan and 
Korea for redeployment. We had a base in 
Japan fully at our disposal. We had the 
flank protected by our Navy and all this 
base here to destroy a Red Chinese Army. 
far from home, well out on the limb, and in 
great difficulty all the time. That is why 
I say this was the right place and at the 
right time, with the wonderful nation of the 
Koreans, the right ally.” 

Of course, every one of my listeners knows 
what happened. Our American boys were 
not permitted to defend themselves by strik- 
ing the enemy at his supply lines, his bases, 
and the bridges across which he sent his 
troops 24 hours a day. 

Another high commanding officer in the 
Korean theater, Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, 
described the situation in these historic 
words, “We were required to lose.” Gen. 
Mark Clark, Adm. C. Turney Joy, and Lt. Gen. 
Edward M. Almond, gave our subcommittee 
more details on this planned disaster. To- 
gether with General Van Fleet, they told 
us how the United Nations violated its own 
fundamental principle of collective security, 
when it refused to accept the divisions 
offered by Chiang Kai-Shek to fight against 
the aggressors in Korea. Our military leaders 
showed us how Red China’s armies were 
originally freed to move toward the Yalu, 
when our Seventh Fleet was ordered by our 
President to blockade Chiang Kai-Shek On 
Formosa so he could not strike Red China’s 
flank on the mainland. They showed us how 
we even put a limit on the number of South 
Korean soldiers who would be allowed tO 
defend their own country. Of course, that 
meant more Americans were bound to b® 
killed. 

You remember Samson, who was so strong 
that no one could overcome him, until some 
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one he loved and trusted cut off the long 
hair, which was the source of his strength, 
Like Samson, America was too strong to be 
defeated except by enemies from within. 

All of these limitations and restrictions, 
all of this policy of shearing Samson’s hair, 
was contrived in Washington. As General 
Almond expressed it, “It is bad enough to 
have to fight the enemy; it is terrible to have 
to fight both the enemy and those that you 
are supposed to have support from.” 

We know the excuse given us by the ad- 
ministration in Washington, which con- 
ducted itself so that it seemed like an enemy 
to its own troops in the field. The excuse 
was that if we allowed American soldiers 
to fight, as they have always fought at every 
other time in our history—if we allowed 
them to fight to win—it might cause the 
war to spread beyond Korea. 

Did this strategy of cutting Samson's hair 
keep the war from spreading? Or did we 
really help extend it? If we had whipped 
Red China in Korea, would she have been 
able to move against Indo China? If we 
had whipped Red China in Korea, and re- 
leased Chiang’s forces for an attack on the 
mainland, would the Red Chinese be building 
airfields and assembling fleets today, for an 
attack across Formost Straits? 

These questions answer themselves. But 
what do they have to do with the subject of 
my talk here today, namely, “Communist 
Infiltration of the Press?” They have this 
to do with it. General MacArthur and every 
one of the Korean commanders who testified 
before us unanimously believe that the Red 
Chinese would never have dared even to enter 
the Korean war unless they had been told 
of our “Samson's hair” policy in advance. 

Who told them? We don’t know for cer- 
tain who gave the Red Chinese this infor- 
mation, so vital to the course of recent world 
history. We do know the Communists al- 
ways cover their penetration in Government 
offices with parallel penetration into the 
press. Thus a stream of slanted reports adds 
to the confusion, while espionage by their 
agents in the press gives them much un- 
Published information about what their op- 
ponents intend to do. 

In London, the head of the American desk 
in the British Foreign Office was a man 
Named Donald MacLean. “His hand fingered 
all the crucial inner secrets of the Western 
Alliance” according to an acknowledge- 
ment made on the floor of Parliament itself. 
Guy Burgess was at the center of British- 
American secret negotiations in Washington. 
Today they are both proven Soviet agents 
living in Moscow. 

Fearless reporters in the British press have 
been tearing away the veil of official secrecy 
around Burgess and MacLean, since they 
fled east in 1951. Their findings were finally 
confirmed by the disclosures in Australia of 
Vladimir Petrov, a former Soviet spy. From 
these findings, we learn that MacLean and 
Burgess were open Communists during their 
Undergraduate days at Cambridge in the 
1930's. Even before they left the classroom 
they traitorously joined, not the Communist 
Party, but Soviet Intelligence, and provided 
themselves with a cover by pretending to 
have abandoned Communism. Note the in- 
terply between Government and press. The 
first job that this concealed Soviet agent, 
Burgess, obtained, after he left the Univer- 
sity, was on a newspaper. He was again try- 
ing to get a newspaper job in 1951, when his 
orders came to head for the Kremlin. 

Somewhere in this planned chaos, the 
Communists were fully informed of our 
State Department's policy to protect Red 
China. 

How could Americans have accepted this 
fool's policy? Red China was in the war, 
not outside. The only question was whether 
we should attack an enemy already fighting 
Us, or turn the full destructiveness of war 
Upon our friends and allies, the Koreans. 

decision to protect Red China made 
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it necessary to bomb the lands and burn 
the buildings of the brave Korean people, 
while the territory of Red China was made 
a privileged sanctuary by our own Govern- 
ment. 

Now let’s turn the clock back to 1939, when 
Adolph Hitler was trying to decide whether 
he would start World War II. The decisive 
factor in his thinking was this: if we struck 
toward the West, would he be safe in the 
East? Would the Soviets be with him or 
against him? Stalin himself was puzzling 
over the same question. Whose side would 
he choose? Would he go along with Britain, 
France, and Poland in an alliance which 
could have stayed Hitler’s hand, or would 
he ally himself with Hitler and let loose the 
Nazi hordes? 

Before he made his decision, Stalin had 
to know what Japan might do. One day, 
word came to him from Tokyo that Hitler 
was proposing a German-Japanese alliance 
against the U. S. S. R. So Stalin moved 
toward Berlin with a gesture of friendship. 
That friendship produced the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact, which started World War II. The man 
who told Stalin about Hitler’s negotiations 
in Tokyo was one Richard Sorge, who had 
gone to the Far East years: before with the 
cover of a reporter for Frankfurter Zeitung. 


Sorge was the grandson of a man who had 
been secretary to Karl Marx. He had been 
an undercover Communist since 1927. The 
Communist spy ring he organized in the Far 
East was one of the most deadly in the his- 
tory of the world. It included Ozaki Hozumi, 
journalist; Branko De Voukelitch, a journ- 
alist; Guenther Stein, a journalist; Kawa- 
mura Yoshio, a journalist; Wawi Teikichi, a 
journalist; Funakshi Hisao, a journalist; 
Nakanishi Ko, a journalist; and Agnes Smed- 
ley, a journalist. At one time or another 
these men and women had written for Havas 
News Agency, the Manchurian Daily News, 
the Berlin Tageblatt, Shankhai Mainichi, the 
Rengo News Agency, the Christian Science 
Monitor, and the New York Times. 

Let me dwell for a moment on the case 
of Agnes Smedley. It is very significant for 
a number of reasons. 

In 1949, the Pentagon published a state- 
ment about the Sorge spy ring, based on re- 
ports from Major General Willoughby, who 
was General MacArthur's chief of intelligence 
in Tokyo. Agnes Smedley was named in this 
report. She made a tremendous display of 
outraged indignation. Harold Ickes, who 
had served so long in the Roosevelt Cabinet, 
was one of the many powerful people who 
rushed to her defense, Someone in the War 
Department backed down, in a shameless dis- 
play of cowardice, and withdrew the charges 
against her: Smedley herself threatened to 
sue General MacArthur, but when General 
Willoughby publicly stated that he was re- 
sponsible for the statement that Smedley was 
a Soviet spy, and he would be delighted to 
confront her in a lawsuit, she forgot all 
about her indignation. 

She fied to England and died there on the 
eve of the Korean war. Then it was learned 
that this “innocent, abused” American jour- 
nalist had left her ashes and all that she 
possessed to Chu Teh, the general who was to 
lead his troops against Smedley’s American 
countrymen only 6 months later. 

On the first anniversary of her death, 
Smedley’s ashes arrived in Communist Pei- 
ping. An immense celebration was held in 
her honor. The Communist Kwang Ming 
Daily contained a whole page of tributes to 
her from the most important of Red Chinese 
writers, who praised her without stint for 
exactly what General Willoughby had said 
she was, an underground Communist agent 
through her entire adult life. The Commu- 
nists boasted of how she had served them as 
a world propagandist, as an apologist for the 
Red Chinese army, as a raiser of money for 
Communist causes, and as an underground 
agent who used her apartment to hide other 
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agents and send them on their wa - 
ers for the Communist conapiracy.. S 

Now let’s come back a little nearer to the 
present. You remember, of course, the Au- 
stralian spy scandals of 1954. You remem- 
ber how Vladimir Petrov unmasked the So- 
viet spy ring there. You remember too that 
ae anita BEEPER on Espionage issued a 

rt based on the doc 
sebakeng documents Petrov had 

Here is what that report 
Popiera port said on the subject 

“The interest of the MVD in ourna 
and in particular in members o the Sas 
mentary Press Gallery at Canberra, appears 
clearly from the material before us. The 
principal reason for that interest is obvious. 
Parliamentary journalists are in constant 
touch with ministers and highly placed offi- 
ae ee eins cated receive ‘off the rec- 

nd background info 
of n important nature. koae eed eres 

S S apparently the worldwi 
practice for Tass representatives te epi 
cruited espionage agents. It certainly was 
so in Australia, where Nosov, Pakhomoy and i 
Antonov—in succession the Tass men here— 
were all active MVD cadre workers. 

“The study of journalists for the MVD 
was primarily the task of the Tass repre- 
sentative, who could without exciting atten- 
tion mix freely with journalists, and would 
be naturally accepted by them as one of 
themselves. He is thus in the way of gain- 
ing access to such information as they have ` 
and may be able to use them as at least un- 
witting informants.” 

And only a few short days ago Yuri Rastvo- 
rov, another world-famous defector from 
the Soviets, told our subcommittee that 80 
to 90 percent of Tass correspondents are 
agents of Soviet intelligence. 

Against all of this background, which I 
have detailed to you here, the Subcommittee 
on Internal Security began last summer an 
investigation of its own into Communist 
infiltration of the American press. 

Our first witmess was Winston Burdett, a 
well-known commentator for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, who told us that he had 
joined a Communist cell on the Brooklyn 
Eagle in the 1930’s. He said the Communist 
Party had ordered him to become a Euro- 
pean correspondent for the Eagle. Why? 
He told us—in order to perform espionage 
service for the Kremlin. He also gave us the 
names of 16 persons whom he had Known 
as Communists, when he belonged to the 
Brooklyn Eagle cell. 

Who were some of those Communists, and 
what happened to them? One was Alvah 
Bessie. He went to Hollywood and ultimate- 
ly became one of the famous “Hollywood 
Ten.” Another was Nat Einhorn. He is now 
public relations man for the Embassy of 
Communist Poland.. Another was Charles 
Saul Lewis, whose story is one of those juicy 
little tidbits we are still finding as we open 
up new rat holes in this shady business. 

Lewis was a $75a-a-week copyreader in 
1943, when Elmer Davis’ OWI put him in its 
New York office, with responsibility “for 
direct implementation of United States pol- 
icy toward allied and neutral countries and 
the furthering of our aims toward the en- 
emy.” Seven months after he landed on the 
payroll, OWI tried to increase Lewis’ salary 
by nearly 50 percent. The Civil Service 
Commission raised a howl of protest, but 
Lewis seems to have known the right people, 
so the raise went through. A short while 
after that, he was sent to San Francisco as 
the personal representative of Elmer Davis 
to reorganize the San Francisco office, 
Among his other responsibilities, Lewis “su- 
pervised the various language control desks 
on the output of the Voice of America.” He 
had never been a foreign correspondent. He 
knew no foreign languages at all when he 
controlled these language control desks. But 
there seems to have been something about 
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him, nevertheless, which appealed to the 
people who ran OWI. 

What happened to this former member of 
the Brooklyn Eagle Communist cell when 
Germany surrendered? The Office of Mili- 
tary Government took him to Berlin and 
in a few months he was formulating and 
directing the implementation of policy gov- 
erning radio broadcasting in Germany. 

German newspapers and political leaders 
began complaining that the policy our friend 
Lewis formulated and directed was soft to- 
ward communism. The day of the Berlin 
airlift arrived. It was obvious to anyone 
that at that moment America needed every 
possible facility to bring words of freedom 
and encouragement to the German people. 
Obvious, that is, to everyone but the man 
who formulated and directed our broadcast- 
ing policy. His method of supporting his 
country’s policy at this perilous moment 
was to ship a brand new 40,000-watt trans- 
mitter out of Berlin itself, just when it 
was ready to double our broadcasting ca- 
pacity. Security officials finally caught up 
with Charles Saul Lewis, but he resigned 
from Government service rather than face 
a hearing. 

So he came home and returned to private 
industry. When we put Lewis on the wit- 
ness stand last summer, he was an employee 
of a radio station in rural New England. 
His salary was $70 a week, or $5 less than he 
was making as a copyreader when OWI 
clasped him to its bosom back in 1943. 
Lewis admitted he had been a Communist 
in the Brooklyn Eagle cell, but he asked us 
to believe he had renounced communism be- 
fore he joined OWI, and long before he 
hustled that radio transmitter away. from 
the Berlin airlift. 

Congressional committees are continuous- 
ly digging out stories like this about Elmer 
Davis's OWI. It’s not hard to understand 
why Elmer spends so much time in print, 
on the platform and on the air trying to put 
congressional committees out of business. 

Another witness in our investigation of 
Communists in the press was Ira Henry 
Freeman of the New York Times. Mr. Free- 
man also acknowledged that he had been a 
Communist in the past, but denied that he 
was a Communist at present. He gave us 
the name of the man who had been head 
of the Times Communist underground in 
the 1930's. That man bore one of the most 
famous newspaper names in the United 
States, but he is dead now. In deference to 
his family, who are good Americans, the New 
York Times attorney asked us to leave his 
name out of public hearings. Against all 
precedent of the subcommittee, we granted 
the Times request. 

What did the Times do? It published an 
editorial denouncing the chairman of our 
subcommittee, Senator EASTLAND, and also 
the subcommittee counsel, and myself, for 
daring to call to the witness stand Commu- 
nists who had been, ever so remotely, con- 
nected with the Times. The Times declared 
that it had been singled out for this attack. 
Why? Because, the Times said, it was 
against “many of the things for which Mr. 
EASTLAND, his colleague, Mr. JENNER, and the 
subcommittee counsel, stand.” 

Why did the Times consider it an attack 
against the Times, when the subcommittee 
called to the witness stand, certain Commu- 
nists and ex-Communists who are or had 
been employed by it? We thought we were 
attacking, not the New York Times, but the 
Communist apparatus. We thought the 
Times would be grateful for the subcommit- 
tee’s help in getting evidence, under oath, 
of what they should certainly wish to know. 

Why did the Times feel that it was singled 
out? It is interesting to follow that ques- 
tion. Did the Times mean that other New 
York newspapers employed as many Com- 
munists as the Times employed, but had not 
been mentioned? If that is what it does 
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mean, will the Times give the subcommittee 
the names of those Communists on other 
New York newspapers? But if the charge 
does not mean this, if the Times has no 
information about Communists on other. 
New York newspapers, then what is its pur- 
pose in trying to persuade its readers all 
over the world that it has been singled out? 
Does it by any chance wish us not to sub- 
pena those whose Communist activity we 
have information about, if they are or had 
been employees of the Times? 

The 22d witness was a man who worked on 
the Times 1 day, and next day became man- 
aging editor of the Communist Daily Worker. 
He told us in vivid detail how the Daily 
Worker was under the absolute daily dis- 
cipline of Gerhardt Eisler, the comintern’s 
top agent in the United States. This wit- 
ness, James Glaser, is presented employed 
on the New York Post. He has not been a 
member of the New York Times staff for 21 
years. Now, seriously, is it an attack on the 
New York Times to put this man on the 
witness stand? Is it an attack on the New 
York Post to put him on the witness stand? 
Is the Daily Worker a Communist paper or 
is it not? We think the testimony James 
Glaser gave us was vitally important in fur- 
ther uncovering the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy. Should we have refused to 
hear him in deference to an employer of 
21 years ago? 


The 24th witness was Clayton Knowles, . 


who is presently a Times reporter. He told 
us that he is not a Communist now, but he 
had been a member of a Communist cell on 
the Long Island Daily Press in the late 
1930's. He gave us important information 
about that cell. Was it an attack on the 
New York Times to take his public testi- 
mony about a Communist cell on the Long 
Island Daily Press? Would the Times 
frankly say it preferred that we let Clayton 
Knowles testify in secret as a “concealed ac- 
cuser” of the alleged Communists on the 
Long Island Daily Press? 

The 27th and 28th witnesses were John 
T. McManus and James Aronson. Both 
were former Times employces, but they are 
presently the moving spirits in a weekly 
newspaper which goes under the title of the 
National Guardian. And what is the Na- 
tional Guardian? The National Guardian 
is a direct link with the American brain- 
washers and torturers, who serve the Chi- 
nese Red Army. The National Guardian 
was the American end of the unspeakably 
treasonable operation conducted inside Com- 
munist China by John W. Powell and his 
confederates. Powell edited and published 
the China Review, which the Chinese Com- 
munists described to American prisoners of 
war as “our magazine.” American prisoners 
of war were forced to study and approve the 
vicious and anti-American lies in Powell’s 
China Review under pain of torture, star- 
vation and death. The National Guardian, 
was Powell’s American agent. Through the 
Guardian, the Chinese Communists were 
able to bring pressure on the wives and 
mothers of American boys held prisoner in 
Red China. Was it an attack on the New 
York Times to call John T. McManus and 
James Aronson to the witness stand? Does 
the Times mean we should have ignored this 
service to Red China, in deference to them? 

Here are some additional facts which we 
did not put into the record. I am sure that 
they will be especially interesting to this 
audience of newspaper people. You all re- 
member the long hard fight to break the 
Communist control over the New York News- 
paper Guild. You remember that that fight 
was won in 1947, when John T. McManus 
was defeated for reelection as president of 
the New York Guild. “Plain Talk” reported 
the vote of Times employees in that elec- 
tion. Here is the score, and I quote: “The 
New York Times (employees) gave the pro- 
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Communist candidate 516 and the anti-Com- 
munist candidate 256.” 

Now let me generalize a moment on this 
whole question of Communist infiltration of 
the press. I have told you the facts about 
Guy Burgess in Washington and London, the 
Sorge ring in China and Japan, and the 
Australian apparatus. I have told you the 
facts about the men who were Communists 
with Winston Burdett in the United States. 
What conclusion can we draw from ‘these 
facts? The conclusion is obvious. The Com- 
munist conspiracy is and always has been 
interested in infiltrating the press, because 
the press is important. Also a press cover 
is as good a cover for a Communist agent as 
any which could be found. Journalists have 
access to information which never reaches 
the hands of other citizens. They have op- 
portunities to divert, distract, and misguide 
public opinion, which are never given to 
other citizens. 

So what should be done to attack this 
problem? Does it clarify the issues to say 
that the Subcommittee on Internal Security 
is against the press, if we hunt out Com- 
munist agents who are planted among you? 
Should those who believe in an independent 
press raise the cry that the subcommittee is 
against the press itself? That's the kind of 
thing some people said back in 1939, when 
the Dies committee went after Communists 
in labor unions. They said that Dies was 
attacking labor itself, didn’t they? Inthe 
end the CIO had the courage to clean the 
Communists out of its own ranks, but 10 
years had been lost. 

_What happened when our subcommittee 
began to hunt Communists in the IPR? We 
were accused of being the enemy of scholarly 
research. Guenther Stein and Agnes Smedley 
were among the IPR “scholars” we were ‘‘per- 
secuting.” So were Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter 
White, Frank Coe, Lauchlin Currie, Owen 
Lattimore, and a whole host of others whose 
shameful story we put into the record. When 
we dug out a barrel full of Red agents who 
had been planted in the faculties of Ameri- 
can universities, some people said we were 
against education. When we dug a barrel 
full of Communists in the United Nations 
Secretariat, some people said we were against 
the United Nations. I don’t believe the mem- 
bers of the Inland Daily Press Association 
think the Subcommittee on Internal Security 
is against the American press, when we pull 
the covers off Communists who are hiding 
within that press. I believe that the mem- 
bers of the Inland Press Association and the 
great majority of American newspapermen 
are just as anxious to expose the Communist 
traitors who have crept in among them as are 
all other good Americans, regardless of the 
callings they follow. i 

I have spoken to you of the Communist 
efforts to penetrate the press, because that is 
where your interest lies. We know also of 
Communist intrigue against our schools, our 
churches, our labor unions, our business en- 
terprises, and our financial institutions. We 
know only too well of the unremitting effort 
to penetrate our political parties, and our 
Government agencies. 

I have spoken of our country as a fortress 
whose citizens were so just, no decent men 
wished to attack it, and whose walls were 
so strong no evil men dared try. Today we 
are in danger from those who would under- 
mine our walls, and send saboteurs to mingle 
with us, to destroy us. 

It is a lonesome road for those who try to 
uncover the trail of communism and end its 
evil power. Every one who has ever touched 
the Communist evil has paid a high price. 
But we are beginning to see we are all threat- 
ened. We are all needed for defense of the 
citadel. 


We love our country. We would give our 
lives to save it from destruction. We can 
save our country against this strange new 
evil when every American is ready to fight 
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the enemy on his doorstep and ready to work 
with all other Americans who are defending 
their own. Then we shall all be soldiers 
fighting together, to drive this unclean evil 
force from our land. 


We Need More Camping Places 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 16 the San Francisco Chronicle, 
one of the leading newspapers of Cali- 
fornia, published an editorial entitled 
“We Need More Camping Places.” It 
emphasizes the need for increased finan- 
cial support for recreational facilities of 
our national forests, to maintain them 
adequately and to expand them to meet 
the growing needs of our citizens. I be- 
lieve this is another demonstration of 
Public support for the type of legislation 
embodied in my bill, H. R. 1823, which 
would, among other things, provide for 
a continuing reinvestment of national 
forest revenues into recreational facil- 
ities of the forests which are today, more 
than ever before, “the people’s play- 
grounds.” I am hopeful that a hearing 
Can be scheduled soon on H. R. 1823 so 
that this much-needed legislation can be 
acted upon. The San Francisco Chron- 
icle editorial follows: 

Wer NEED MORE CAMPING PLACES 

Spring is in the air, vacation time will 
800n be here, and millions of American fam- 
ilies will start out on the search—too often 
in vain—for a good camping spot. 

The sad fact is that in California and 
throughout the Nation the demand for 
recreation facilities at United States Forest 
Service campgrounds outruns the supply. 
Pinchpenny neglect by Congress has left 
Many Forest Service camps in a state of 
disrepair. Despite the growth of population, 
the California National Forests have actually 
Suffered a net loss of some 700 camp units 
in the past 5 years. The Forest Service 
Simply lacks money to keep up simply facili- 
ties; a table, a parking space, a garbage can, 
& toilet. 

‘.Many campgrounds have had to be closed 
by the health departments of California 
Counties because of water poliution and lack 
Of sanitary facilities. People looking for 
Forest Service camps and finding them full 
Up, or closed up, are forced to camp along 
Toads and trails at unsupervised sites. Such 
Camping results in additional stream pollu- 
tion, health hazards, forest fires, and erosion 
Of watersheds. 

t The National Forests are the birthright of 
he people, and they should not be deprived 
Of the wholesome recreation in natural sur- 
Toundings which the Forest Service camps 
Offer, These facilities are not the plush, 
Toom-seryice-and-table-d’hote amenities of 
ne of our National Parks; mostly they are 

™mple camping areas under the trees with a 

© water supply, stone fireplaces and toilets 
Provided. 
$ Recently the Houre voted to appropriate 
p Million for new facilities in the national 
Ta a That is, of course, gratifying. Yet 

Operation of all the United States Forest 
®tvice recreation facilities in the country, 
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the House has allowed only $2,140,000. That 
is woefully inadequate. 

_ The Forest Service says it needs $2,768,000 
a year to maintain the recreation facilities 
it now has. In order to keep up with visitor 
demand, it needs around $24 million to build 
new facilities. 

In California alone, some $2,650,000 is 
needed to repair and expand Forest Service 
camps. Contrast this with the $350,000 
which California’s 18 national forests are due 
to get under the House budget. 

In the coming years the California State 
parks and the national parks are planning to 
emphasize daytime use; thus overnight 
visitors and summer campers will be turn- 
ing more and more to the national forests. 

When the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee considers the Forest Service budget next 
week, it should wake up to the responsi- 
bility of Congress for keeping the forests 
open to the millions who are entitled to 
enjoy them. 


Good News in a World of Tension 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF. MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I should like to include a very 
timely editorial entitled “Good News on 
the Polio Front,” which appeared in the 
March 20 issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Evening Gazette. 

The article emphasizes the great bless- 
ing of the polio-vaccine discovery and 
the substantial promise it gives for the 
early elimination of this dread disease 
which has been such a terrible scourge 
upon the human race, particularly chil- 
dren. In a world that seems to be 
threatening itself with self-destruction 
through atomic warfare, this is good 
news that serves to remind us that the 
good and true objective of science is to 
preserve and progress a civilized society, 
not destroy it. 

The article follows: 

Goop NEWS ON THE POLIO FRONT 

According to Secretary of Welfare Folsom, 
the latest figures show that the rate of para- 
lytic polio is less than one-fourth as high 
among youngsters who have had Salk vaccine 
as among those who have not. 

According to United States Surgeon Gen- 
eral Leonard Scheele, Massachusetts, despite 
its late decision on the matter, should get 
plenty of vaccine to complete 2-shot vac- 
cinations for all of our 1.4 million eligible 
children and expectant mothers. 

What this means, of course, is that never 
again will this State have to go through an- 
other horrible year like 1955, when over a 
thousand cases of polio resulted in a virtual 
epidemic. Barring unforeseen circumstances, 
1956 should see only a scattered few cases of 
the disease in Massachusetts. Subsequent 
years may see the disease practically wiped 
out, just like diphtheria and smallpox. 

In the midst of the unhappy news from 
so much of the world, this is an item that is 
due cause for rejoicing. Polio, the dread 
killer and maimer of children, has been prac- 
tically conquered at last. We can never be 
fully aware of what that will mean to us 
and future generations. 
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Christian and Jew 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, a most 
important week for Christians and Jews 
is drawing to a close. For Christians 
this has been Holy Week. For Jews this 
week has marked the beginning of the 
Passover. At a time when the two faiths 
are under fire in all corners of the globe, 
these are days for the most solemn re- 
dedication to respective religious princi- 
ples and to efforts to achieve interfaith 
harmony. 

We must draw together today on the 
bases of our similar principles in ethics, 
dignity, decency and goodness to the end 
that the forces of godless communism 
may be turned back. The religions of 
the world must play a dominant role in 
the quest for freedom and peace. They 
form the only firm foundation upon 
which the future of the world can rest— 
a foundation in the hearts and souls of 
men. 


Only by following the principles of our 
religious teachings will we be able to 
gain the peace which is such an impor- 
tant thought in the minds of all who 
celebrate the Holy Week or the Passover 
this week. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a timely and thought- 
ful editorial from the Rochester Dəmo- 
crat and Chronicle of March 26, 1956. 
The similarity of the task before all 
Christians and Jews is clearly set forth 
in this fine editorial: 


CHRISTIAN AND JEW 


This is Holy Week for Christians, and the 
beginning of the Passover for Jews. 

For Christians, it commemorates Christ’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, and: the 
glorious and tragic days that followed. For 
Jews, it recalls the beginning of the historic 
deliverance of their people from bondage in 
Egypt. 

For both faiths, it is a time of trial. 

Christianity’s principles, pivoting upon the 
dignity of man, are threatened by mighty 
forces which worship expediency and ma- 
terialism, and consider man unimportant as 
against the “sacred” state. This condition is 
called the “cold war.” Its threat to the 
Christian is real, for Christianity and stark 
materialism cannot be bedfellows. 

The Jew, patient, still persecuted in many 
lands today, also is watching the growing 
threat by mighty forces. In his case, the 
threat is directed at his spiritual home- 
land, the tiny State of Israel. It is beginning 
to shape up as one of the greatest and most 
macabre jokes in history that some people 
should actually believe the cries from the 
great league of Arab nations with their 40 
millions of people, that they are being threat- 
ened by the midget republic of fewer than 2 
million inhabitants. : 

In Rochester these days, Christians and 
Jews will worship in their own ways, in 
harmony. 

But all should reflect upon the vast simi- 
larities in principles, in ethics, in dignity and 
decency and goodness in their two faiths, 
They must stand together in greater strength 
and tolerance and progressiveness today than 
ever before. For as against the millions of 
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people gathered, willingly or unwillingly, to 
the banners of the dictators, the Christian 
as well as the Jew is a member of a minority 
group. The world is in a deeper struggle 
today than most of us are willing to rec- 
ognize. 


Water: Our Thirsty Economy Needs a 
Dwindling Resource 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, from the September 
1955 issue of the Democratic Digest, calls 
attention to the most important of our 
national resources—water. 


WATER: Our THIRSTY ECONOMY NEEDS A 
DWINDLING RESOURCE 


In Asia, India and Pakistan have ex- 
changed harsh words over the 1,500 mile 
long Indus River which waters both their 
lands. In the Middle East, Israel and Syria 
have raided each other's frontiers in a dis- 
pute which is kept bitter by the desperate 
need of both countries for the waters of 
the Jordan River. In Saudi Arabia, the 

‘rulers have permitted foreigners to come in 
and drill for oil, so that their desert will be 
broken by a few oases forced to blossom by 
the wicked foreigners. 


Southern Italy has traditionally suffered 
from drought and the poverty it imposes, 
while on the luxurious resort island of 
Capri, water must be brought in by tankers. 

From the dawn of recorded history, 
through the Biblical days when Joseph pre- 
dicted 7 years of drought and famine for 
the people of Egypt, down to our time, men 
have prayed and fought for the water that 
makes soil productive. 

Even in the United States, the land of 
proverbial riches, water has become a prob- 
lem. Peter Drucker, writing in Harper’s 
magazine, has predicted that it will be one 
of the “Eleven Coming Issues in Politics,” 
because, as he says: 

“* * è we are living off our water capi- 
tal—running the risk of repeating with our 
water resources the orgy of destruction we 
indulged in with our soil. * * * Yet we 
continuously pour new population and new 
industries into areas of marginal water sup- 
ply, inviting disasters that we should have 
experience enough to forestall.” 

The Agriculture Department confirmed 
Mr. Drucker’s analysis with its own dryly 
factual report of the water scarcity in the 
West, where the situation is most acute. 
“The general water supply is as low * * * 
and as poor as at any time in the past 50 
years.” The Department’s forecast: The 
West could expect its water supply to con- 
tinue to decline in 1955. 

This appraisal probably came as no sur- 
prise to the West. For 5 years now, the 
situation has been growing increasingly 
worse. With recent droughts accentuating 
the problem, pleas for Federal aid and for 
some long-range planning have been heard 
in almost every major western agricultural 
and industrial area. 

Recently banner headlines in the Den- 
ver Post proclaimed: “Water Storage Hits 
New Low.” A picture extending across the 
entire front page showed a city reservoir 
virtually dry, holding only 25 percent of 
capacity. 

“Los Angeles,” reports the Kansas City 
Star, “is limited in its growth absolutely and 
entirely by the amount of water available.” 
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In fact, the Los Angeles water shortage is so 
acute that the city is considering one plan 
to bring water in from 300 miles away at a 
cost of $1.3 billion for the dam and aque- 
ducts. In Texas, Fort Worth editorials talk 
of importing water from the faraway Mis- 
sissippi. 

The West has been rapidly eating into its 
available water reserves. Ground water is 
being withdrawn from the high plains of 
west Texas at a rate of 1.4 billion gallons 
a day—30 times the rate of replenishment. 
Ground-water pumping has been carried to 
such extremes in southern California that 
now some of the supply is brackish. Near 
Chicago, the subsoil-water table has been 
lowered by 500 feet. 

The water shortage is not just limited 
to the West; 1,031 cities and towns all over 
the Nation reported enforced curtailment 
of water use during the first 8 months of 
1953. New York and Philadelphia are com- 
peting for the same water supply. 

But the West’s problem is unique. Some 
of the Western States, such as Arizona, are 
already using all of the dependable water 
supply within their borders, and the 17 
Western States, as a whole, are now using 
70 percent of all the water they might be 
expected to develop at reasonable costs. 

Unfortunately the demands will increase 
as fast as the cost. By 1975, estimated water 
requirements will have doubled. Direct in- 
dustrial uses will increase by 170 percent. 
But the demands of a growing population 
impose upon the United States another need 
that involves even more water: Increasing 
its output of food. In order to do this, one 
agriculture expert estimates that “all acre- 
age * * * currently idle has to be put back 
to work by 1960. By 1975, even if marginal 
lands are used, there might be a deficit of 
more than 100 million acres.” 

This means but one thing: We will have 
to expand and accelerate our Federal recla- 
mation program, by which water is brought 
to arid land, and the land is brought into 
farm production. 

The reclamation program has been as 
much a part of the West’s agricultural de- 
velopment as the McCormick reaper. In the 
50 years since the program began, 69 recla- 
mation projects have brought water to 7.1 
million acres of farmland as well as to 56 
urban areas. This has raised $10 billion 
worth of crops, brought $6.8 billion to farm- 
ers in income as well as $10 billion in non- 
farm income in reclamation areas. 

But now, despite these demonstrated bene- 
fits, the reclamation program came to a vir- 
oe halt in 1953 when the Republicans took 
office. 

Of course, the Eisenhower administration 
has given verbal support to reclamation. In 
his 1953 state of the Union message, the 
President promised that new projects “will 
be planned for the future.” Yet only a few 
months later he chopped nearly one-fourth 
from the reclamation funds previously re- 
quested by President Truman. The Repub- 
lican Congress made even deeper cuts. 

But the administration did not stop at 
cutting funds for current reclamation con- 
struction. It also cut out nearly 70 percent 
of the funds requested by President Tru- 
man for the planning and design of future 
projects. In future years, this is likely to 
leave a gap in the reclamation program that 
cannot be made up, since a major reclama- 
tion dam cannot be planned overnight. It 
takes years of planning and engineering 
design. 

Moreover, in the past 2 years, the admin- 
istration has reduced the Reclamation Bu- 
reau's staff by almost a third. 

But the administration's attitude toward 
reclamation can best be summed up in one 
simple fact: In the 2 years it has been in 
office, it has not begun work on a single new 
multi-purpose reclamation dam. 

In order to rescue its waning reputation 
in the West, the administration, which op- 
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poses Federal projects in most areas, threw 
its support behind the upper Colorado stor- 


-age project, a series of Federal storage dams 


and power projects. Oregon’s Senator RICH- 
ARD NEUBERGER has spotted the reason: In the 
Colorado area, power costs are high and in- 
dustrial customers few. “No utility corpo- 
ration covets these sites,” he says. 

In contrast, utility corporations do covet 
the lucrative power sites in the Pacific 
Northwest, where there are abundant sup- 
plies of cheap water power and opportunities 
for industrial development. ‘There, however, 
the administration opposes the kind of Fed- 
eral development it is pushing in the Colo- 
rado Basin, and favors turning over the 
greatest undeveloped water power site in 


‘America to the Idaho Power Co., whose de- 


Sarereens® plan would provide no reclama- 
on 

But reclamation itself is not an answer to 
the water shortage. Somehow, new supplies 
of usable water must be found. 

However, science has offered one encour- 
aging development to what would otherwise 
be a very discouraging prospect. 

Back in 1952, the United States Govern- 
ment began scientific explorations on how 
to make use of the world’s largest untapped 
source of water—the ocean, In only 4 years 
of experiment, the Government's saline 
water conversion program has taken giant 
strides in the field of removing the salt from 
and purifying sea water and brakish inland 
sources for agricultural, industrial, and even 
human use. 

The saline water conversion program was 
started under former Secretary of the In- 
terior, Oscar Chapman, who asked Congress 
to appropriate $25 million for research. 

At the program's outset, costs of convert- 
ing water were estimated at $400-8500 an 
acre-foot. Scientists set themselves a goal 
of reducing the water cost to $120 for in- 
dustrial purposes and $40 for irrigation, 
(which does not require the purity de- 
manded by most industries), This year, 
David Jenkins, director of the program, an=- 
nounced that this goal was well within 
reach, 

The good that could come from a cheap 
method of saline water conversion is great 
indeed. At present the West is understand- 
ably engaged in a tug of war over the rights 
to water from the Colorado River. LOW- 
cost water from the sea might well answer 
many of California’s water problems, More- 
over, other seaboard cities such as New York 
might well benefit from an effective water 
conversion system. 

Just as important as purifying sea water. 
are the methods being developed to demin- 
eralize brackish inland water supplies, One 
company, working on Government contracts: 
has set up a tiny experimental project im 
@ truck trailer in Buckeye, Ariz. The e%- 
periment has been- highly successful and 
the company believes that on a larger scale 
costs could be considerably reduced. 

According to Democratic Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON, proper water development in bis 
State of Texas “would put another million 
acres of farmland into cultivation * * 
increase Texas’ synthetic rubber production 
more than four times and nearly double 
petroleum refining.” 

Even in the field of foreign relations, 10W- 
cost water supplies could make a construc 
tive contribution. A successful, though ex- 
pensive, example is the sea water conversion 
plant installed by Westinghouse at Kuwait 
on the Persian Gulf. 

Before the Kuwait plant was installed, the 
Kuwait Oil Company had to bring in water 
by tanker from a source 90 miles away. 

Curiously enough, in spite of the admin- 
istration’s stated awareness of the Nation's 
water shortage, the Interior Department u"~ 
der Secretary McKay has been reluctant tO 
forge ahead in this encouraging field. 

Most experts closely connected to the pro” 
gram admit that the time has come te set UP 
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large pilot plants to test the various methods ` 


of conversion, which up until now have only 
been laboratory experiments. Yet, this year 
Secretary McKay asked for an increase of 
only $200,000 a year in funds, hardly enough 
to do more than continue existing experi- 
ments. The Budget Bureau, which speaks 
for the President in these matters, declined 
even to endorse this small increase. 

But in June, largely through the enthusi- 
asm and hard work of Senator CLINTON AN- 
DERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico, and the 
combined efforts of California's Representa- 
tives ROOSEVELT and ENGLE, the House and 
Senate agreed on a bill which raises funds to 
be appropriated from the $6 million asked 
for by the administration to $10 million. 

An editorial in the Denver Post suggests 
Taeg to put the blame for 3 years of inac- 

on: 

“Our complaint against the Eisenhower ad- 
Ministration’s Department of Interior has 
been its failure to dramatize the dynamics of 
its program and to speak forthrightly and fac- 
tually for the great West that the Depart- 
ment was created, primarily, to serve.” 


AF Academy Praises Florida Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdcy, March 29, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
Mission to extend my remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous material, I would like to 

rt in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
attached article by Mr. Allen Morris en- 
titled “AF Academy Praises Florida Edu- 
cation,” which appeared in the Pensacola 
News Journal on Sunday, March 25, 
1956. This is a very fine tribute to the 
Florida school system and I would like 
to commend the reading of the article to 
my colleagues: 

TALLAHASSEE.—State School Superintend- 
ent Thomas D. Bailey, who has been hearing 
With some pain “Why Johnny can’t read” and 
Other criticisms of the public educational 
System, got a pleasant surprise in the mail 
the other morning. 

i Bailey learned that achievement and apti- 
ude tests at the Nation's new Air Force 
Academy have shown Florida's public schools 
ae or near the top in the United States, inso- 
ar as the end product, the educated child, 
is concerned. 

waaie there have been through the years 
M ious theoretical measurements of the ef- 
ectiveness of school, the Air Force testing 
Ha the first known here which matched 
Batas boys against those from all the other 


athe Academy's registrar, Maj. William C. 
ga explained in a congratulatory letter to 
quinnatendent Bailey that the Academy re- 
a all candidates for adminission as 
ve oti to take comprehensive examinations 
st © subjects include mathematics, social 
Udies and English. 


iy One comparison of the States was made 
Mares all candidates in each State and 
the her comparison was made by using only 

Selected group from each State,” wrote 


i a Cox. “In each case, Florida stood 


In other words, 


Tank 
s ed higher, as 


all the Florida applicants 
andi a group, than did all the 
a dates for eadetships from any other 

©. And the 5 Florida boys chosen to be 
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cadets likewise ranked higher, as a group, 
than did the selected cadets from any other 
State. 

In each of the 5 subjects, the score of the 
5 Florida men selected for the first class sub- 
stantially exceeded the average for the 306- 
man group. In the mathematics field, for 
example, the Floridians scored 730 points 
compared to an average of 622 for cadets from 
the remainder of the country. In a jet-pro- 
pelled age, mathematical aptitude and 
achievement are especially important to 
those who will build tomorrow’s Air Force. 

But to many Floridians, the most en- 
couraging aspect of the Air Force examina- 
tion statistics may be the plain indication 
that their sons and daughters are being of- 
fered the opportunity for a balanced edu- 
cation. The Florida cadet candidates not 
only finished at the top of the national field 
in mathematics, but third to other States in 
three other categories, and fourth in the 
remaining subject, English. 

Registrar Cox added this significant com- 
ment in his letter to Superintendent Bailey: 
“Tt is also of interest to note that all of the 
Florida cadets have been on the dean’s list 
each month since classes began in Sep- 
tember.” 

Superintendent Bailey said he thought all 
Floridians could take pride in the showing 
made by the Florida Academy applicants, 
especially since these came from all parts 
of the State and were not concentrated in 
any one area that might happen to have 
better schools at the moment than some 
others. 

“I believe Major Cox’s letter proves con- 
clusively that we have a sound educational 
system right down the line,” explained 
Bailey. “If we didn’t have excellent teachers 
in all subjects, our graduates certainly would 
not have made the tremendous scores they 
did in competition with the rest of the 
country. The Air Force Academy examina- 
tions have demonstrated that the oppor- 
tunity to learn exists in Florida for all who 
wish to do so. 

“But, of course, the taxpayers are due 
more credit than anybody else—they’ve 
financed the improvements we have made 
and will continue to make in our public 


school system.” 


Remember the Good Old Days in 
Yellowstone in the 1920's? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, an ar- 
ticle published in the Park County News, 
Livingston, Mont., and written by Prof. 
A. R. Patton, a former Montana resident, 
recalls Yellowstone National Park as it 
was in the 1920’s. Believing this article 
to be of general interest I am inserting 
it in the RECORD. `^ 

Contrast the conditons that existed in 
Yellowstone Park at that time with the 
overcrowded conditions today and the 
need for improvement in park facilities 
is dramatically demonstrated. 

The article follows: 

REMEMBER THE Goop OLD Days In YELLOW- 
STONE IN THE 1920's? 

(Evrror’s Note.—The following is a most 

interesting observation on many experiences 
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in Yellowstone Park, coverin a 
nearly 35 years, which we ae im be a 
interest to Park County News readers. The 
writer, A. R. Patton, son of the late A. R 
Patton, who with J. F. Alspaugh for many 
years operated the Progress Clothing Store 
and Mrs. Patton, 204 Callender Street. He ig 
now professor of biochemistry at Colorado 
A & M. College at Fort Collins, Colo.) Í 
(By Prof. A. R. Patton) 


This summer there were 8 peo le - . 
senting 3 generations of the Pei Patton 
family, reunited at Fishing Bridge in Yellow- 
stone Park for the first time in many years. 
Memories of the old days haunted some of us. 
We thought of our first camping trip through 
Yellowstone in 1921—the 4 of us at that 
see wy ~~ became an annual affair 

a a f 
forse Feci lly a habit that has lasted 

We camped on grass under the trees 
Faithful in 1921, and you can’t do PET ane 
more. Iremember that at least once our tent 
was so situated that we could lie in bed in the 
morning and look out the open tent flap and 
see Old Faithful geyser erupting. As nearly 
as I can tell now, our tent was not far from 
the place where that loudspeaker now blares 
for 10 minutes before each eruption. I have 
a little snapshot from that time showing Old 
Faithful in action. It is dated August 4, 1921 
and there are only 3 persons in view as on- 
lookers. You can’t take a picture of Old 
Faithful on August 4 with only 3 people in 
it any more. The viewers were my mother, 
Mrs. Alva Patton, who now lives at 204 East 
Callender Street; my brother, Dr. R. L. Pat- 
ton, a professor at Cornell University in New 
York State; and my father, the. late Alva 
Patton. I call my father the “late” not be- 
cause he passed away in 1949 but because 
even in those days he was generally known to 
us as the “late Alva Patton” because he was 
so often late home from the Progress Cloth- 
ing Store, where he was in partnership with 
Mr. Alspaugh. Most of his friends pro- 
nounced his name “Alyy.” i 

There were bears around then, too, but 
they didn’t attract so much attention. But 
if a girl had showed up wearing shorts like 
they do now, that would have stopped more 
cars than any present-day bear jam. As I 
recall the girls wore heavy black stockings, 
knickers buttoned below the knee, and middy 
blouses. Even though the bears were fed 
garbage at the so-called “bear feeding 
grounds,” later presided over by a ranger 
with a carbine to keep the people from 
molesting the bears (so they claimed), once 
in a while some restless bruin would wander 
into the campground in search of fresher 
eats. In those days the sedans, which were 
scarce, had cloth tops, and the bears had 
learned that a locked sedan could be entered 
by climbing a tree, elbowing out on a limb, ' 
and gently lowering the rump through the 
lid. Later the owners would return from 
the Savage show at the lodge to find a big 
black bear placidly reclining inside the 
locked chariot, well-smeared with a mixture 
of sticky eatables and shredded upholstery, 

One night I remember some fellow from 
Utah camped next to us. He had a pickup 
truck loaded with peaches. That poor guy 
was up most of the night shouting “hoopla” 
amidst a sound of crushing peach crates. 
The next noon he was sound asleep on a pic- 
nic table. He'd had a hard night, as indeed 
had we. This was due to the fact that every 
time he hollered “hoopla” (why hoopla?) 
the li'l ole bear shinnied up the nearest stick 
of wood, and that happened to be the tree 
one end of our tent was roped to! 

“Yes, We Have No Bananas” was popular 
in those days, and “Barney Google,” and it 
was tunes like that which were sung around 
the campfires along with such old favorites 
as “Till We Meet Again” and “Long, Long 
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Trail.” Frequently the latter became 
“There’s a long long nail a grinding into the 
heel of my shoe, and seems as if it must be 
in a mile or two.” That was before Petrillo, 
and any professional talent that happened to 
be in the crowd was brought forth to shine 
unstintingly. I well remember the day an 
old Model T puffed into the campground with 
a pump-organ strapped on the running 
board. In the seats were some vaudeville 
people (pre-TV), and for several nights 
while camping there they put on their song- 
and-dance acts at the campfire, and led the 
singing with the folding organ. There is 
something about the refiection of flickering 
campfire light against the tall lodgepole 
pines, and the rustle of the crackling flames, 
that beats the thump-thump of steam rising 
in a city apartment and the flicker of the 
billboard lights across the street. Entertain- 
ment was informal in those days, and there 
was enthusiasm. 

Camping was fairly primitive as we began 
it in 1921. There was the old Buick open 
touring car with wooden spoke wheels and 
linoleum trimmed running boards, with tent, 
cupboard, poles, and various odds and ends 
tied to it with rope. We left the back seat 
home and packed blankets in its place. At 
first we cooked on a wood fire, covered with 
a discarded number plate from an N. P. 
switch engine propped on some iron rods 
brought along for the p . There is 
only one item of menu that I recall, although 
we must occasionally have eaten something 
else. This one item was a big skillet of sliced 
onion and potato, fried until brown. The 
aroma which permeated the campground 
from this fragrant concoction caused con- 
siderable drooling, even among the dudes 
who sometimes left their hotel verandas in 
the evening to stroll through the camp- 
ground, slumming, or so we thought. I re- 
member one particular well-dressed dandy 
giving us the eye, and my dad saying “Look 
at that fellow; I'll bet he wouldn’t be caught 
dead living like this.” A few moments later 
this same dude passed us on the way back, 
then turned back and stopped to chat. I 
remember one thing he said was, “My, I 
certainly envy you folks who can travel in 
your own car and live outdoors like this, 
but I don’t happen to own a vehicle myself.” 
Well, you could have knocked us over with 
a fender. 

The worst part of camping was the cold 
nights, for which we were not prepared. We 
had never heard of sleeping bags in those 
days, and we not only slept high on folding 
cots, cold underneath, but we pitched the 
tent tight with about 2 inches of ventila- 
tion around the bottom. That ventilation 
was ice cold. I remember lying in bed suf- 
fering at 4 in the morning and thinking to 
myself that the guy who composed the song 
The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise sure 
must have been on a camping trip when he 
thought of it. But then by 4:30 the loud 
thud-thud of woodchopping would com- 
mence, evidence that others were cold, too, 
Now we sleep in dacron bags on air mat- 
tresses, and are nice and warm. 


At each campground in the early twenties 
the trees had number tags on them, and 
every night about suppertime a couple of 
90-day wonders would come around with a 
clip board to take down the license numbers 
and locations of the campers (sagebrushers). 
Then, if you left a fire burning, which we 
never did, and tried to sneak out of the park 
entrance (there was only one, and that was at 
Gardiner), the rangers would send you back 
and make you put out that fire in front of 
everybody even if they had to stay up all 
night to be sure there would be a fire to put 
out when you got back. Mighty good idea. 
The recording of registration data was done 
out loud in code, and this was partly for the 
amusement of the open-mouthed sagebrush- 
ers. I remember one year the code for a car 
from Montana was “crooked Joe Dixon.” I 
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guess there must have been a governor of 
that name at the time, but I was too young 
to remember. 

There was a rather indelicate delicatessen 
at the Old Faithful campground, and for 
15 minutes every afternoon they sold milk. 
An open truck from Livingston would bring 
up several cans of unrefrigerated raw milk. 
At the sound of a loud toot on its Buell horn 
all the sagebrushers would grab pots and 
pans and come running in the hopes of gpt 
ting some milk. This bluish liquid was doled 
into the pots with a big dipper, and drunk 
at once or used in cooking before it would 
spoil. There was never enough to meet the 
demand; why they did not bring more I never 
knew. Nowadays you have refrigerated ho- 
mogenized vitamin D milk in paper cartens 
(from Idaho Falis, I think). 

Those Buell whistles are something I would 
like to hear in the park again. All the offi- 
cial park vehicles had them. They hooked to 
a spark plug hole and when opened gave 
forth a series of melodious hoots which 
would wake the dead. Instructions were to 
blast them at all turns in the road, and since 
there were no straight places these tooters 
hooted practically continuously. They were 
the trademark of the park. The old White 
buses (actually yellow) were really trucks 
with high wheels, folding tops (always down 
except in a cloudburst), and without benefit 
of storage battery. Rotation of the motor 
was begun by exercise at the crank in front, 
and the lights were acetylene. Hearing those 
Buell horns reverberating from the walls of 
the canyon when the buses came in was a 
thrill lost to later generations. Oh, for the 
good old days. 

The dudes piled into these buses every 
morning at Gardiner. They had arrived by 
train in Livingston earlier that morning, and 
had been given time to roam in search of 
breakfast and curios before the trip to Gardi- 
ner. Usually they went to the Evans Curio 
Store, the Sharp Curio Store, Jones Bros., 
or perhaps the Kline Hotel, That was where 
the Murray Hotel is now. A park train ran 
from Livingston to Gardiner every morning, 
and back at night, getting into its siding on 
Park Street about 9 p.m. It boasted what I 
as a small boy looking out of the window 
of our house on Fifth Street called the “open 
people car,” a sort of flat car with a fringe 
on top, where the dudes could ride in the 
open air and sniff the pungent Artemisia tri- 
dentata and get thoroughly peppered with 
engine cinders.. That is how most people got 
to the park, and so most of them never saw 
that gosh awful goat ledge of a road we 
drove over just before reaching Gardiner, just 
as Yankee Jim had left it. It was a sort of 
purgatory which must be passed through to 
reach Yellowstone, a barrier which made the 
park seem something special and out of this 
world. Later I got a similar feeling when 
arriving in Manhattan through the Holland 
Tunnel, like coming up into a sink through 
the drainpipe. That little chunk of cowpath 
hanging high above the river was strictly a 
place where only the driver kept his eyes 
open. 

Cars in fact had only been allowed in 
Yellowstone for 7 years, since 1915. Before 
that time it had been held that the roar of 
an internal-combustion engine would scare 
the pants off most of the livestock up there. 
And airplanes were prohibited from fiying 
over the Park for much longer than that, 
although I well remember that in the fall of 
1927 Lindberg flew his Spirit of St. Louis low 
over his old haunts in Yellowstone, and no- 
body did anything about that, because it 
seems that only recently he had flown the 
Atlantic all alone and was quite a hero and 
still is. I was disappointed because he was 
supposed to fly over Livingston and I ran my 
model T up Harbat’s Hill and waited but he 
turned south over Yellowstone instead. 

At Old Faithful in those days there was 
the original Hamilton store with a couptie of 
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totem poles out front, the old part of Old 
Faithful Inn, and the Wiley camps, which 
consisted of an assortment of canvas tents 
on wood frames. The campground, which 
as I mentioned was so new there was still 
grass on the ground, was watched over by a 
kindly Irish spirit named McCarty, as I re- 
call. Each night he would drop around to 
our campfire, and invariably wind up by say- 
ing, “Well, it looks like it’s going to be clear 
and cold tonight.” My brother used to call 
him the old bunny gentleman. 

I have visited a lot of other national parks 
in later years, but I have never heard a bet- 
ter ranger lecture than the one given at Old 
Faithful by a ranger on a horse, and hence 
called the sermon on the mount. That fel- 
low was not only a showman, he knew his 
stuff. All about how bears can sit in a tea- 
cup when they are first born, and things like 
that. I don’t remember his name, but a lot 
of oldtimers in Livingston will. Folks in 
Yellowstone used to stay over at Old Faithful 
just to hear that lecture. 

Nowadays you can hardly walk around Old 
Faithful area any more; it is all posted with 
signs telling how dangerous it is. Guess the 
park must be crumbling in its old age, be- 
cause I walked all over those dangerous 
crusty places in the old days, 35 years ago, 
because I didn’t know any better and there 
were no signs. After Old Faithful finished 
playing, it was the custom for everyone to 
rush up and look down the hole as soon as 
possible, I remember a movie company 
asked permission to tie the heroine over the 
hole, to be rescued just in time before the 
geyser played. That request was refused, 
however; not, it was explained, because of 
any danger, but because the park authorities 
aid not look with favor at the idea of allow- 
ing Old Faithful geyser to partake of vil- 
lainy. I remember one 90-day wonder who 
delighted in thrilling his dudes by walking 
backward up to each hot spring on his tour, 
stopping just short of suicide, and then 
speaking his piece while standing on a ledge 
half an inch thick extending out over the 
hot water. 

One good thing, they have got away from 
most of the satanic references now. It 
to be that every other thing in the park was 
hell's this or the devil's that. Finally, they 
have become merely thermal action, as MY 
son learnedly states. However, there is that 
new one, the black paintpot which opened 
up above the dragon’s mouth in 1948. 
have never seen so much mudslinging 48 
that in my born days, and I thought this 
summer they should call that one campaign 
cauldron, or something political like that. 

These memories flitted past at the family 
reunion in the summer of 1955. R. L. Patton 
and his family, A. R. Patton and his family: 
and our mother, Nannie. Little is left of the 
happy old days. Only a few relics remain. 
One of these is the motor launch at the lake 
boat dock which I rode in 1921. It is still 
there, and in daily use, but with a new motor 
last year, I was told. I photographed Presi- 
dent Coolidge at that dock, going on a fish- 
ing trip in a blue serge suit. Some other 
things have not changed. There are still 
savages, male and female, and including 
amongst others sheetslingers, pearldiver®, 
gearjammers, pack rats. Rottenlogging 
survives. And there are still the supercilious 
90-day wonders, The spirit of Yellowstone 
never dies. Much of Yellowstone is still un- 
spoiled. One of the first explorers, seein® 
Yellowstone Lake—1859, I think—wrote that 
he was glad to see it before it was spoiled be- 
cause soon its shores would be teeming with 
pleasure seekers. Well, nearly 100 years hav@ 
passed and I can say its shores are not yet 
teeming with pleasure seekers. In fact, Í 
have found in my boat that it takes only ® 
few minutes to leave the crowds behind and 
be back in the Yellowstone wilderness which 
I knew and loved as a boy, 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
Mission to extend my remarks and to in- 
Clude extraneous material, I wish to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp a reprint of an outstanding news 
Column by Mr. Walter Lippmann which 
appeared in the March 29 issue of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald en- 
titled “The Disunited Democrats”: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

THE DISUNITED DEMOCRATS 
: The Democratic Party, it is now evident, is 
n another of those periods of inner conflict 
which it passes through about once in each 
Political generation. The party was sharply 
divided in the days of William Jennings 
Bryan. Then Woodrow Wilson united it. 
After Wilson, it became bitterly divided over 
Prohibition and the Ku Klux Klan until 
evelt, in the days of the great depres- 
Sion, united it in the New Deal. Since the 
death of Roosevelt at the end of the war the 
tension between northern and southern 
Bt Mocrats has been increasing. Governor 
li €venson, who is a national leader in the 
ne of Wilson and Roosevelt, has been try- 
ore not successfully, to reunite the 


There is a real and important issue be- 
‘ore Stevenson on the one hand, Truman, 
k zanv and Harriman on the other. It is 
in about whether Stevenson is too moderate 

his criticism of Eisenhower, or whether he 
can give the Republicans bigger hell than 


AUVER or Harriman. There is at issue the 


es question of party policy and party 

tron ET: is there to be a united Democratic 
nt or are the Democrats to run, as under 
Man in 1948, as a northern party? 

Shall they aim to win the Presidency by 
ore ink the united front with the south- 
Bresen mocrats who are in control of Con- 
their If so, Stevenson is their man, indeed 
the Only possible man. Or, shall they let 

erring southern brothers go Republican 
a RA prison sg while they fight the election as 
Farm Mere northern party appealing to the 
can m lt and to the big cities? If so, they 
Ha ake their choice of Kerauver, Harriman, 
pond some others in an open conven- 
n which former President Truman, the 
Of 1948, will be dominant. 
ar ed hel Hampshire and Minnesota prim- 
Ndicated that among northern Demo- 


Crats t 
Phatically balance has turned rather em- 


tion 
ero 


ro against the policy of a united 
ah Sater Governor Stevenson. Why is 
tional vibe because there is not now any na- 
time Berta which overrides, as in Wilson's 
Interests in Roosevelt's, sectional and local 
Ng the i A united front policy means giv- 
they aiga interests something less than 
Something It can work only when there is 
Sion, th 8 80 big, such as a war or a depres- 
at local interests are not all-im- 

Tru 2 
a Dositinn: Kefauver, and Harriman are in 
When “aed to say, “We told you so last autumn 
Candidae vernor Stevenson announced his 
i we told you then that the Demo- 
ing the e run as a militant party, ignor- 
the labo Outh, and seeking the Negro vote, 
Northern sro and the farm vote in the 
80 frank) tates.” They did not put it quite 
Was tines But what they were asking for 


the party sh z 
n Pattern of ture. ould follow the Tru 
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Although they have by no means proved 
that the Truman pattern could win again in 
1956, what has happened since Governor 
Stevenson announced on Novemiber 15 has 
done much to justify their view that this is 
not a favorable year for a united Democratic 
front. 

It is, however, only fair to remember that 
November 15 was 7 weeks after the President 
was stricken, and that there was no good rea- 
son then to think that he could or would 
conduct a genuine campaign for reelection. 
Last November there were the best reasons 
for supposing that the Democratic candidate 
would be pitted against Nixon, either as a 
candidate for President or as candidate for 
Vice President along with a frail Eisenhower. 
Against Nixon, the Democrats had every 
prospect of winning with Stevenson and the 
policy of a united front. For Stevenson, 
more than any other man in either party, 
possesses the unifying spirit which is the 
secret of Eisenhower's appeal to the people. 
The Gallup poll was insistent upon Steven- 
son’s ability to beat NIXON. 

It is the President’s remarkable recovery 
which has transformed the situation. 

Stevenson and the united front have had 
no effective support either among the north- 
ern or the southern Democratic politicians. 
The first allegiance of politicians is to the 
constituency in which they have to be 
elected, and for that reason a united front 
policy can never be the first choice of politi- 


cians. The. southern Democrats, who are - 


in control of Congress, have in this session 
done nothing to make it easier, much to 
make it harder, for Stevenson to carry on the 
policy of the united front. 
s. - e. ° se 

The situation could change in the months 
to come. But on the prospect of an Eisen- 
hower-Nixon Republican ticket, one may 
have doubts whether any of the leading 
Democratic politicians in the North or in the 
South are really interested in the Presidency. 
In part, that may be because they feel that 
the Democrats have only an outside chance 
to win the Presidency. But it may be also 
because they have done well enough, very 
well indeed, with Eisenhower in the White 
House and themselves in control of Con- 
gress and of so many of the State capitols. 
They may, in other words, regard the pres- 
ent division of powers between the two par- 
ties as not at all unsatisfactory. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I address myself to the 
proposal which is contained in the bill, 
H. R. 772, which provides for a modifica- 
tion of the Walter-McCarran Act. 

When that bill was before the House, I 
voted for it.. The proposal which I make 
in my bill would not materially change 
that bill, but in my opinion, would dis- 
tinctly eliminate certain inequities to a 
grounp of our people, As all of you know, 
the Walter-McCarran bill followed the 
same basic principle which had been con- 
tained in the Johnson Act of 1925, of 
which Hiram W. Johnson, our Senator, 
was one of the coauthors, and Mr. Albert 
Johnson, of Hoquiam, Wash., was the 
other coauthor, The principle in the 
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Johnson Act gave preference to 
called Nordic races, of which I hi ae 
and of which I am proud. Also, the clas- 
sification as to the right of migration 
into the United States was dated back to 
1890 and applied to the population racial 
pattern at that time. This same principle 
was carried out in the McCarran Act, 
me ems ma to 1920, in other words 
u years back of the tim ` 
ees ee effective. ae 
ndoubtedly in the considerati 
the bill, it was determined iy tha shi 
dence before the committee that wrote 
the bill just how many immigrants we 
could absorb and be assured that they 
would readily melt into the population 
and become good American citizens. 

The odd result in both these cases was 
that, despite the fact that the Nordic 
races were given preference, they did 
not take full advantage of the preference 
given them. This, I understand, was 
more true when the Walter-McCarran 
bill was passed than it was at the time 
the Johnson bill went into effect. How- 
ever, it is a well-known fact that the 
Scandinavian countries—Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark—scarcely use any of 
the quota to which they are entitled, 
This is likewise true of the British Em- 
pire. It is also true of the Netherlands, 
Belgium, France, and to some extent of 
Germany. | 

In other words, there are vacancies 
which could be used by countries that 
have serious population problems, 

I am frank to say that I am speaking 
of only one country. The one that I 
am thinking about is Italy. ‘This is due 
in large part because we have a great 
many Italians in my congressional dis- 
trict. Many of them, especially the lead- 
ers among them, feel that it is unfair to 
class them as an undesirable group of 
people who are given a very small quota 
with no flexibility and a quota that vir- 
tually prohibits any migration of their 
fellow countrymen. 

Among the Italian group in my dis- 
trict, I need mention only a few as typi- 
cal of the kind of people and the part 
which the Italians contribute in our com- 
munity life. 

Many years ago a lowly fruit peddler 
migrated from Italy to the United States. 
He finally landed in San Francisco, and 
became a peddler of fruit. He made a 
meager living and later became a busi- 
nessman who sold fruit wholesale. After 
he became prosperous, it began to irritate 
him when he learned of the high rates 
of interest which the banks at that time 
charged those who needed to borrow 
money to invest in their business. This 
situation grieved him and he decided to 
find a way to make the borrowing of 
money a little easier for the borrower 
who needs credit for his business. In 
other words, he wished to develop qa 
credit system that he considered equi- 
table. The result was that he and some 
others acquired a bank, which they 
called the Bank of Italy, and whose pol- 
icy it was to make business loans easier 
for the businessman. 

That bank prospered and began to 
buy up branch banks in various parts 
of California. It later changed its name 
to Bank of America, and as perhaps all 
of you know, today there are 555 
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branches in California of the parent 
Bank of America. 

There is no doubt in my mind that, if 
Mr. Giannini had had merely the ambi- 
tion to become a wealthy man, he could 
have died worth from ten to fifty million 
dollars. The instincts of the man be- 
came absolutely apparent when his will 
was probated. It showed that he had a 
personal wealth of $445,000. It also pro- 
vided stupendous gifts for agricultural 
research to the University of California, 
and to other public, worthy institutions. 
In other words, the man was not the 
grasping type that it was anticipated he 
would be by some people, due to the large 
bank over which he was the dominant 
figure. 

His son, who later. became the presi- 
dent of the bank, and his family carried 
on the benefactions and policies which 
Mr. A. P. Giannini started. Is it not nat- 
ural that those people should feel that 
they are discriminated against because 
unfortunately some persons of Italian 
birth have become criminals. They are 
as ashamed of that as we are. And it is 
unfortunate that frequently idle gossip 
is indulged in that the great mass of 
Italians in some manner condone the 
criminal conduct of some of those that 
have been convicted, and some that have 
not been convicted but who have been 
born in Italy and migrated to America. 


I need but mention another man, who 


had much the same kind of a career as 
Mr. Giannini. He also started as a ped- 
dler of fruit and soon became one of 
the largest agriculturists and most hu- 
mane agriculturist in the State of Cali- 
fornia. I refer to Mr. Di Giorgio. This 
man farmed vast areas of fertile land in 
the San Joaquin Valley. He raised 
many different kinds of fruit and nut 


_ crops. He had a big office in New York 


where his goods were distributed to the 
trade in that large metropolitan area. 
In the State of California, we have a 
great many migratory laborers. The 
reason is that they harvest one crop and 
then they must go to another place 
where a different crop comes in. Many 
of them start in the lower part of Cali- 
fornia, and work their way through the 
various stages of the crops clear up to 
the States of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho. 

The squalid way in which these work- 
ers lived attracted the attention and the 
sympathy of Mr. Di Giorgio. He real- 
ized that they were human just like he 
was, and that they had families and 
should have a chance to raise their fam- 
ilies in a home environment like all 
Americans expect. 


Consequently, he was one of the pio- 
neers in trying to provide labor for these 
migrants all through the year. In the 
wintertime he would have the ranch land 
plowed; his employees would fix the 
fences; they would do all kinds of work 
in the offseason which would keep them 
busy and also improve the ranch for the 
owner. Recognizing that the happiness 
of a family revolves around the home, 
Mr. Di Giorgio stated to build houses 
for his workers. He sold them for less 
than they cost, and permitted the per- 
sons who bought them to buy on the in- 
stallment plan. The result was that he 
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had satisfied and contented workers. A 
group of labor union people at one time 
boycotted the place, claiming that what 
he was doing was unfair to labor. Re- 
member there was no strike among the 
laborers, they were thoroughly satisfied. 
Apparently the union decided that the 
laborers must be organized. They were 
unwilling to become organized as they 
felt they did not require to be organized 
to’obtain good treatment from Mr. Di 
Giorgio. The result was that the Labor 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives some years ago sent out a group to 
look into the matter, and they found 
that every single laborer on the ranch of 
Mr. Di Giorgio was thoroughly satisfied 
with the treatment that he was being 
given, including the wages and the liv- 
ing conditions. The result was that 
there was no more agitation concerning 
the workmen on the Di Giorgio ranch. 

This man also, upon his death, gave a 
great deal to charitable institutions. He 
was a wonderful example for men who 
are financially successful to leave pos- 
terity something as an indication of their 
gratitude for the opportunity which has 
been theirs to accumulate funds and to 
become an important person in the com- 
munity or in the State and Nation. 

I wish to mention one other individual 
who happens to be a close, personal 
friend of mine who would not give me 
permission to’ do this if I asked him. 
However, I feel that he is typical of the 
people of the Italian race that live in our 
area. His name is Philip Cavalero. He 
is a lawyer of tremendous ability. His 
father was a farmer. He went through 
the schools of San Joaquin County and 
then he determined to go to Stanford 
University, This was by his own efforts 
and by helping his father, who was kind 
enough to pay him for his work. At 
Stanford he became one of the best de- 
baters in the university. He won the 
Carnot medal as the best debater in the 
college. After completing his academic 
course, and his law course, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar of California, and 
shortly thereafter he became a member 
of the firm with whom he still works. 
The name of the firm is Rutherford, Ja- 
cobs, Cavalero, and Dietrich. Mr. Cav- 
alero is one of the best water lawyers in 
the State of California. He is a thor- 
oughly ethical, capable, successful mem- 
ber of the bar of California. 

These are three typical examples of 
what the Italians are in our area. Also, 
among them we have some of the finest 
vegetable crops to be found anywhere. 
The Italian gardeners of San Joaquin 
County, and the Italian gardeners of 
Lodi, Calif., have an organization and 
once a year they have a great picnic. 
The output of agriculture crops by these 
groups staggers the imagination, and it 
is one of the things that has helped make 
San Joaquin County, the fifth county in 
the point of dollar value of their crops in 
the entire Nation. Frequently I get 
things from them, such as asparagus, 
peaches, cherries, and so forth that I 
distribute to the Members of the House. 

This all leads me to say why is it not 
possible to give the home country of 
these remarkable persons a little better 
opportunity to send people to America to 
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occupy the spaces which are-not taken 
by other nationalities. .We must look 
further still to understand really how 
disappointed the American-Italian feels 
by virtue of some of the provisions of 
this law. . 


I frequently listen to the TV, and Iam 
especially interested in hearing tuneful 
songs sung by people that know how to 
do it. One of my favorites is Perry 
Como: He is a remarkable individual. 
Just looking at him one could tell that 
he was modest and kind, as well as ex- 
tremely capable in his chosen field of en- - 
deavor. He is merely symbolic of many 
others in all fields of endeavor in our 
life, many of whom were immigrants. 

In the long span of history, I doubt if 
there is any country in the world that 
has contributed as much as Italy. They 
contributed Christianity, law, invention, 
Science, architecture. A study of their 
past shows that in practically every cen- 
tury they have played a dominant part 
since long before the Christian era in 
making contributions to mankind. 
Therefore, I am hoping that the bill, 
which I have and which a number of 
other colleagues have, will be given seri- 
ous consideration to the end that the 
unfortunate situation in which Italy 
finds itself, due largely to a mad dictator 
who domineered and almost ruined the 
entire nation, makes their population 
situation. that much more difficult. 
Mussolini could have had a place in his- 
tory as one of the great men of this era- 
He had an empire in Africa, which I 
have visited where he could put his ex- 
cess population, but he threw it all away 
in his frenzied demand for political 
power and domination. 

We must consider many of the cultural 
things that Italians have contributed to 
the world. Italian artists have contrib- 
uted their experience and creative talents 
to the construction and decoration of 
buildings for monarchs and religious 
communities since Carlovingian times- 
Later, the famous masters of Como and 
campione participated in creating ca- 
thedrals in Spain, France, Germany, 
Hungary; and the Roman Piero Oderisi 
of the Cosmati school, built the tw? 
earliest tombs destined for English 
Kings—Edward I and Henry I1I—i2 
Westminster Abbey, in the 14th century: 
During this century, Italian artists par- 
ticipated in building the Papal Palace of 
Avignon, and frescoed it; among thes@ 
artists, the great Sienese Simone Mar 
was outstanding. Others were in France 
and Bohemia at this time, and a follower 
of Giovanni Pisano built the Mausoleum 
of Saint Eulalia in the cathedral 
Barcelona. Later, Italian artists suc 
ceeded in replacing the Gothic style 
throughout Europe with Rena 
classics. Much more could be said about 
the influence of these artists. Another 
group of artists and architects decors 
the Chateau of Fontainebleau magnifi- 
cently, and made of it a model of styl@ 
and a school for future French art. 

In the 17th century, the celebrated 
Taj Mahal of Agra, one of the marvels 
of Indian architecture was built by th® 
Venetian Girolamo Veronese with crafts- 
men he brought with him. 
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Italian explorers like Marco Polo un- 
locked unknown parts of the world. 

Marconi discovered wireless teleg- 
raphy. An early Italian scientist, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci—1452-1519—-who was 
also a sculptor and artist and painter 
predicted that some day motive power 
would propel machines in the air to vie 
with the birds. In the First World War 
the Italians built Capronis and other 
models of planes that were used in the 
prosecution of the war. The author of 
this statement served in France with Fio- 
relli LaGuardia at a French field where 
we both were learning to fly Neuports 
and other French planes. Fiorelli was 
sent to Italy because of his knowledge of 
the Italian language and I learned that 
he flew some Capronis in combat on the 
Italian front. 

Italian painters decorated the Capitol 
Building where we hold our sessions of 
the House of Representatives and the 
United States Senate holds their sessions. 

We certainly must recognize that 
Italy, the nation, has made tremendous 
contributions during the long period of 
its existence. 

We should not discard or ignore these 
tremendous contributions in every field 
of endeavor because perchance a few bad 
men of Italian birth have become crimi- 
nals or gone sour and disgraced their 
Native land by their un-Christian-like 
conduct. 
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TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall. have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
Brams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
ws Recorp without the approval of the 
hey Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


org ursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
‘aia to provide for the prompt publication 
Joi delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
PRA Committee on Printing has adopted the 
Senang rules, to which the attention of 
s tors, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Spectfully invited: 
Pubs agement of the daily Record.—The 
A a Printer will arrange the contents of 
nth aily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
third toe: second, the House proceedings; 
pr lin e Appendix: Provided, That when the 
ime oe of the Senate are not received in 
int follow this arrangement, the Public 
er may begin the Recorp with the House 
ma reaps The proceedings of each House 
Page, wine shall each begin a new 
ereon, appropriate headings centered 
pring Pe and style—The Public Printer shall 
bates of e report of the proceedings and de- 
tives the Senate and House of Representa- 
the an furnished by the Official Reporters of 
and Pratar, Recorp, in 744-point type; 
l matter included in the remarks or 
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speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence;.nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the RECORD shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the dayAhe manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 

ible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. > 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manuf 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRISSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections:—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitution’ for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record. —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper.or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication, In such cases 
only the first item receiyed in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
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Provided, That no address, speec 

delivered or released ita mcg ae 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD d 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous ‘matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 

RAP RetL eter ea a 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an éstimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 
Aiken, George D., Vf_..-._.Carroll Arms. 
Allott, Gordon, Colo___-_.- 
Andersor, Clinton P. 6 Wesley Circle. 
N. Mez. =: 
Barkley, Alben W., Ky----- 
Barrett, Frank A,. WyO0-----The Woodner. 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md___-_--. 
Bender, George H., Ohio- 120 Schotts 
Court NE. 
Bennett, Wallace F., Utah_. 
Bible, Alan, Nev__--.---..- 


Bricker, John W., Ohio__-.- The Mayflower. 
Bridges, Styles, N. H-.----. 
Bush, Prescott, Conn_.___- 
Butler, John Marshall, Md. 
Byrd, Harry Flood, Va_.-_-- The Shoreham. 


Capehart, Homer E., Ind._.The Westchester. 
Carlson, Frank, Kans_.....Sheraton-Park 


Ave. 
Clements, Earle C., Ky.-...The Congressional 


Cotton, Norris, N; H_--.--. $ 
Curtis, Carl T., Nebr--..-- Zs rs 
Daniel, Price, Tof saiia 

Dirksen, Everett M., JU... 

Douglas, Paul H., Il.. m- - 

Duff, James H., Pa__----- s 


Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 

Eastland, James O., Miss__.5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La_---- -a i 

Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N, C_. 

Flanders, Ralph E., Vf--.-. 

Frear, J. Allen, JT., Del_--_. 

Fulbright, J. William, Ark. 

George, Walter F., Ga_----. The Mayflower. 
Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz_. 

Gore, Albert, Tenn__.-_.- 


sneen, Theodore Francis, “University Club. 
Hayden, Carl, Ariz_.._.. si 
sa Thomas C., Jr., 
O. 

Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 5511 Cedar Park- 

Iowa. way, Chevy Chase, 

Md. : 

Hill, Lister, Ala_.._....-. a 


Holland, Spessard L., Fla_.Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr.-.. 
Humphrey, Hubert H. 
Minn. 
Ives, Irving M., N. Y------.. 
Jackson, Henry M., Wash-. 
Jenner, William E., Ind_-.. 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tez_. 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C_-.-. 
Kefauver, Estes, Tenn_....4848 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass_... 
Kerr, Robert S., Okla._.... 
Enowland, William F. 
Calif. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif_. 
Laird, William R. III, W. Va- 
Langer, William, N. Dak_..2101 Conn. Ave. 
Lehman, Herbert H., N. Y..Sheraton-Park 
Long, Russell B., La__..-.. 
McCarthy, Joseph R., Wis.. 
McClellan, John L., Ark... 
McNamara, Pat, Mich... 
Magnuson, Warren G., 
Wash. 
Malone, George W., Nev....The Mayflower. 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont. _._. 
Martin, Edward, Pa__..... ; 
Martin, Thos. E., Jowa_____. 4545 Conn. Ave. 
Millikin, Eugene D., Colo_. 
Monroney, A. 8. Mike, 
Okla. 


The Shoreham. 


Morse, Wayne, Oreg_......5020 Lowell St. 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dak....122 Schotts 
Court NE. 


Murray, James E., Mfont_..The Shoreham. 
Neely, Matthew M., W. Va_. 
Neuberger, Richard Le 

Oreg. 
O'Mahoney, 


Joseph C., 
Wyo. P 


Sheraton-Park 


. Chavez, 
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Pastore, John O., B. I-----. 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mich... 
Purtell, William A., Conn_. 


Robertson, A. Willis, Va... 
Russell, Richard B., Ga_... 


- Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass_2320 Tracy P1. 


Schoeppel, Andrew 
Kans. 
Scott, W: Kerr, N, C_-----. 
Smathers, George A., Fla_-. 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J.-Sheraton-Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 
(Mrs.), Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala_.-.4928 Indian Lane 
Stennis, John, Miss__---.- 
Symington, Stuart, Mo_--- 


Thurmond, Strom, S.C---. 
Thye, Edward J., Minn_---.- 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utah.. 
Welker, Herman, Idaho____4823 Tilden St. 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis_---- 2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del_.--- 


Young, Milton R., N. Dak_.Quebec House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph C. Duke. 

Secretary for the Majority—Robert G. Baker. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


- \ 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Johnston of 
South Carolina, Holland, Eastland, Clements, 
Humphrey, Scott, Symington, Aiken, Young, 
Thye, Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, and 
Schoeppel. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, 
Ellender, Hill, McClellan, Robert- 
son, Magnuson, Holland, Stennis, Clements, 
Johnson of Texas, Bridges, Saltonstall, Young, 
Knowland, Thye, McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 
and Potter. 

Committee on Armed Services 

Messrs. Russell (chairman), Byrd, Johnson 
of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, Symington, 
Jackson, Ervin, Saltonstall, Bridges, Flanders, 
Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. Case of South 
Dakota, Duff, and Welker. 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Robertson, 
Sparkman, Frear, Douglas, Lehman, Mon- 
roney, Morse, Capehart, Bricker, Ives, Ben- 
nett, Bush, Beall, and Payne. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Neely (chairman), Bible, Mc- 
Namara, Morse, Frear, Beall, Hruska, Case 
of New Jersey, and Allott. 

Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Byrd (chairman), George, Kerr, 
Frear, Long, Smathers, Barkley, Anderson, 
Millikin, Martin of Pennsylvania, Williams, 
Flanders, Malone, Carlson, and Bennett. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. George (chairman), Green, Ful- 
bright, Sparkman, Humphrey, Mansfield, 
Barkley, Morse, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, 
Hickenlooper, Langer, Knowland, Aiken, and 
Capehart. 

` Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Kennedy, Symington, Ervin, Humphrey; 
Thurmond, McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of 
Maine, Messrs. Cotton, Bender, and Martin 
of Iowa. 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affatrs 

Messrs. Murray (chairman), Anderson, 
Long, Jackson, O’Mahoney, Scott, Bible, Neu- 
berger, Millikin, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, and Goldwater. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 

Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 

Monroney, Smathers, Daniel, Ervin, Bible, 


Thurmond, Bricker, Schoeppel, Butler, Potter, 
Duff, Purtell, and Payne. 


Committee on the Judiciary 
Messrs. Eastland (chairman), Kefauver, 


- Johnston of South Carolina, Hennings, Mc- 


Clellan, Daniel, O'Mahoney, Neely, Wiley, 
Langer, Jenner, Watkins, Dirksen, Welker, 
and Butler. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
Messrs. Hill (chairman),- Murray, Neely, 
Douglas, Lehman, Kennedy, McNamara, 


Smith of New Jersey, Ives, Purtell, Gold- 
water, Bender, and Allott. 


Committee on Post Offite and Civil Service 
Messrs. Johnston of South Carolina (chair- 

man), Pastore, Monroney, Hennings, Scott, , 

Neuberger, -Laird, Carlson, Jenner, Langer, 


Curtis, Martin of Iowa, and Case of New 
Jersey. 


Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Chavez (chairman), Kerr, Gore, 
Thurmond, McNamara, Neuberger, 


` Martin of Pennsylvania, Case of South Da- 
: kota, Bush, Kuchel, Cotton, and Hruska. 


Committee on Rules and Administration 4 

Messrs. Green (chairman), Hayden, Hen- 
nings, Gore, Mansfield, Jenner, Barrett, Mc- 
Carthy, and Curtis. k 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. ©. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St.. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower. 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. ; 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave. 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

Mr. Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 
Ave. . 

Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 
Building. 

Mr. Justice Harlan, of New York, 1677 31st St. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 

Deputy Clerk—Reginald ©. Dilli, 1329 Hem- 
lock St. i 

Deputy Clerk—Hugh W. Barr, 4701 Connecti- 
cut Ave. 

Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 6004 Corbin Road. 

Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 

Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 

District. of Columbia; Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justic® 
Warren. Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia 
North Carolina, South Carolina. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black- 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone. 

Sixth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Reed- 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessce. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice MIn- 
ton. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark- 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakot# 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas. 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawail. 

Tenth fudictal circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma» 
New. Mexico. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE 
Me Committee on Agriculture 
essrs. Cooley (chairman), Poage, Gran 
fathings, McMillan, Rbarnecne: Pan 
i bitt, Polk, Thompson of Texas, Jones of 
ate uri, Watts, Hagen, Johnson of Wiscon- 
. Anfuso, Bass of Tennessee, Mrs. Knutson, 
essrs. Jennings, Matthews, Hope, August H. 
adresen, Hill, Hoeven, Simpson of Illinois, 
Ww as, Harvey, Loyre, Belcher, McIntire, 
iams of New York, King of Pennsylvania, 
arrison of Nebraska, Laird, Dixon, Mrs. Far- 
gton, Messrs. Bartlett, and Fernós-īIsern. 
Committee on Appropriations 
p Messrs, Cannon (chairman), Mahon, Shep- 
An Thomas, Kirwan, Norrell, Whitten, 
he ews, Rooney, Gary, Fogarty, Sikes, Fer- 
ndez, Preston, Passman, Rabaut, Yates, 
4rshall, Riley, Sieminski, Evins, Lanham, 
ne, Shelley, Boland, Magnuson, Natcher, 
Wise, Denton, Murray of Illinois, Taber, 
me €sworth, Jensen, H. Cari Andersen, 
ran, Canfield, Fenton, Phillips, Scrivner, 
udert, Clevenger, Wilson of Indiana, Davis 
Wisconsin, James, Ford, Miller of Mary- 
d, Vursell, Hand, Ostertag, and Bow. 
Committee on Armed Services 
tantessrs. Vinson (chairman), Brooks of Lou- 
pee Kilday, Durham, Rivers, Philbin, 
hag Winstead, Price, Fisher, Hardy, Green 
of Cannsyivania, Doyle, Wickersham, Miller 
: Mo eifornia, Pennett of Florida, Holtzman, 
Sarre Lankford, Huddleston, Short, 
Norki S, Cole, Johnson of California, Gavin, 
peek ad, Van Zandt, Patterson, Cunning- 
Ski +, Bates, Hess, Nelson, Devereux, O’Kon- 
Farri ray, Wilson of California, Osmers, Mrs, 
lien 8°02 Messrs. Bartlett, and Fernós- 


Committee on Banking and Currency 
Geo Spence (chairman), Brown of 
Barro Patman, Rains, Multer, Addonizio, 
Mane O'Hara of Illinois, Mrs. -Sullivan, 

wire Fountain, Reuss, Mrs. Griffiths, 
Wol - Ashley, Vanik, Bell, . : 

ian Gamble, Talle, Kilburn, McDonough, 
Nichole meu Mumma, McVey, Hiestand, 
n, Oliver P. Bolton, and Bass of New 
Hampshire, T 
Ommittee on. the District of Columbia 

ber Srs. McMillan (chairman), Harris, 
fTacthy, Smith of Virginia, Klein, Teague 
of u Davis of Georgia, Morrison, Dawson 
Wier inois, Williams of Mississippi, Steed, 
Simp, Jones of North Carolina, Rutherford, 
Tale 92, Of Illinois, O'Hara of Minnesota, 

, Miller of Nebraska, Auchincloss, Allen 

Broyhi] fornia, Kearns, Patterson, Gubser, 
2 l, and Hyde. 
à OMmmittee on Education and Labor 
8. Barden 
en (chairman), Kelley of 
RUiotp Vania, Powell, Bailey, Perkins, Wier, 

; Guendrum, Metcalf, Bowler, Chudoff, 
Zelenko fen of Oregon, Messrs. Roosevelt, 
èY, Uda McDowell, Thompson of New Jer- 
Kansas me McConnell, Gwinn, Smith of 
Bosch Holt us: Velde, Hoffman of Michigan, 
Prelin' = t, Rhodes of Arizona, Wainwright, 
8 ae Coon, and Pjare. 

Messy ommittee on Foreign Affairs 
Horgan, © Richards (chairman), Gordon, 
‘eon, Ha amahan, Chatham, Zablocki, Bur- 
ork. Me ys of Arkansas, Mrs. Kelly of New 
Neman, pacia Dodd, Hays of Ohio, Donovan, 
pew Jer yrd, Selden, Pilcher, Williams of 
. Bolton po iPerteld, Vorys, Mrs. Frances 
we Ju dd if rain Smith of Wisconsin, Mer- 
pan, Motina ton, Jackson, LeCompte, Rad- 
outy, and Be asses Church, Messrs. Adair, 

Om mittee : 

* ae on Government Operations 

qolielq, “an of Illinois (chairman), 
Rias, Holtzmo o mack, Chudoff, Brooks of 
tnik an, Mollohan, Fountain, Hardy, 


Kilgore’ nes of Al 
Bore, Puen, abama, Garmatz, Moss, 
Hofman cee Mrs. Grifiths, Messrs. Reuss, 
chigan, Riehlman, Mrs. Har- 


’ Me Cs 
palo, ipscom e o Wnson, Meader, Brown of 
Rox, Kruepue’ Reece of Tennessee, Younger, 
Committee Jonas, and Minshall. 
on House A 
Ashmat®. Burleson administration 
Rhode- © Ha 
Miasas of i of Oh 
Sstppi, D 
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Schenck, Carrigg, Harrison of Neb Cor- 
bett, Bennett of Michigan, Bittnen Clive P. 
Bolton, Lipscomb, and Halleck. - 


Committee on Interior and Insular Afairs 


Messrs. Engle (chairman), Aspinall, 
O'Brien of New York, Rogers of Texas, Mrs. 
Pfost, Messrs. Haley, Shuford, Powell, Ed- 
mondson, Metcalf, Christopher, Sisk, Udall, 
Diggs, Rutherford, Mrs. Green of Oregon, 
Messrs. Miller of Nebraska, Saylor, Wharton, 
Berry, Dawson of Utah, Westland, Pillion, 
Young, Hosmer, Rhodes of Arizona, Budge, 
Chenoweth, Utt, Mrs. Farrington, Messrs. 
Bartlett and Fernós-Isern. 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 


Messrs. -Priest (chairman), Harris, Klein, 
Granahan, Carlyle, Williams of Mississippi, 
Mack of Illinois, Roberts, Moulder, Staggers, 
Dollinger, Rogers of Texas, Dies, Friedel, 
Flynt, Macdonald, Hayworth, Wolverton, 
Hinshaw, O'Hara of Minnesota, Hale, Dolli- 
ver, Heselton, Bennett of Michigan, Hofman 
of Illinois, Beamer, Springer, Bush, Schenck, 
Carrigg, and Derounian, 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Celler (chairman), Walter, Lane, 
Feighan, Chelf, Willis, Frazier, Rodino, Jones 
of North Carolina, Forrester, Rogers of Colo- 
rado, Donohue, Brooks of Texas, Tuck, Ash- 
more, Quigley, Boyle, Davidson, Reed of Illi- 
nois, Keating, McCulloch, Miss Thompson of 
Michigan, Messrs. Hillings, Crumpacker, 
Miller of New York, Taylor, Burdick, Curtis 
of Massachusetts, Robsion of Kentucky, 
Hyde, Poff, and Scott. 

Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 

Messrs. Bonner (chairman), Boykin, Gar- 
matz, Robeson of Virginia, Mrs. Sullivan, 
Messrs. Thompson of Louisiana, Miller of 
California, Kluczynski, Byrne of Pennsyl- 
vania, Bell, Tumulty, Davidson, Zelenko, 
Clark, Ashley, Dingell, Tollefson, Allen of 
California, Seely-Brown, Sheehan, Van Pelt, 
Ray, Mailliard, Dorn of New York, Pelly, 
Cederberg, Baumhart, Chase, , Bartlett. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Murray of Tennessee (chairman), 
Morrison, Davis of Georgia, Rhodes of Penn- 
sylvania, Lesinski, Dowdy, Alexander, Moss, 
Robeson of Virginia, Mrs. Pfost, Messrs. Fas- 
cell, Tumulty, Kilgore, Holifield, Rees of Kan- 
sas, Corbett, Mrs. St. George, Mr. Gross, Mrs. 
Harden, Messrs. Cretella,, Gubser, Broyhill, 
Cederberg, Henderson, and Johansen. 

Committee on Public Works 

Messrs. Buckley (chairman), Fallon, Davis 
of Tennessee, Blatnik, Jones of Alabama, 
Dempsey, Smith of Mississippi, Kluczynski, 
Steed, Thompson of Louisiana, Gentry, Burn- 
side, Mrs. Blitch, Messrs. Wright, Huil, Gray, 
Clark, Rogers of Florida, Dingell, Dondero, 
McGregor, Auchincloss, Mack of Washington, 
Scudder, George, Becker, Scherer, Withrow, 
Cramer, Baldwin, Schwengel, Alger, Bush, 
and Nicholson. 

Committee on Rules 

Messrs. Smith of Virginia (chairman), Col- 
mer, Madden, Delaney, Trimble, Thornberry, 
Bolling, O'Neill, Allen of Illinois, Brown of 
Ohio, Ellsworth, and Latham, 

Committee on Un-American Activities 


Messrs. Walter (chairman), Moulder, Doyle, 
Frazier, Willis, Velde, Kearney, Jackson, and 
Scherer. 

Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 

Messrs. Teague of Texas (chairman), Dorn 
of South Carolina, Mrs. Kee, Messrs. Long, 
Byrne of Pennsylvania, Edmondson, Boykin, 
Aspinall, O'Brien of New York, Shuford, 


Christopher, Diggs, Sisk, Haley, A 
Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts, Messrs. Kear- 
ney, Ayres, Adair, Fino, Weaver, Avery, 


Thomson of Wyoming, Siler, and Teague of 


California. 
Committee on Ways and Means 

Messrs. Cocper (chairman), Mills, Gregory, 
Forand, Eberharter, King of California, 
O'Brien of Illinois, Boggs, Keogh, Harrison of 
Virginia, Karsten, Herlong, McCarthy, Ikard, 
Machrowicz, Reed of New York, Jenkins, 
Simpson of Pennsylvania, Kean, Mason, 
Holmes, Byrnes of Wisconsin, Sadlak, Baker, 
and Curtis of Missouri. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CIRGUID 


(United States Court House 3 
Constitution Ave.) pecs 
Office Residence 


telephone Chief Jud one 
ge teleph 
Henry White Edgerton, Washington rg Cc. 
Sterling 3-5700 Emerson 3-6017 
ie Circuit Judges 
- Barrett Prettyman, Washin 
Sterling 3-5700 re 2948s 
Wilbur K. Miller, Washington 1, D. C. - 
Sterling 3-5700 North 7-8109 
David L. Bazelon, Washington 1, D. C 
Sterling 3-5700 Emerson 2-0544 
Charles Fahy, Washington 1, D. C 
Sterling 3-5700 Emerson 3-6267 
George T. Washington, Washington 1, D. C 
Sterling 3-5700 Adams 2-6327 
John A. Danaher, Washington 1, D. C 
Sterling 3-5700 District 7-4704 
alter M. Bastian, 
Sterling 3-5700 EA D O; 
Vacancy 


En A 
COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 


(Internal Revenue Building. Phone 
National 8-4696) 
Chief Judge—Vacancy. 
Judge—Ambrose O’Connell, of New York, 
Hunting Towers, Alexandria, Va. 
Judge—Noble J. Johnson, of Indiana, 4318 
5 Warren St. 
udge—Eugene Worley, of Texas, 4745 
North, Arlington, Va. wise Si 
Judge—William P. Cole, Jr., of Maryland, 100 
West University Parkway, Baltimore, Md. 
Judge—Joseph R. Jackson (retired), of New 
York, Westchester Apts. 


Sta a AR 
THE UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 
(Pennsylvania Ave. and 17th St. Phone, 
District 7-0642) 

Chief Judge—Marvin Jones, of Texas, Uni- 


versity Club. 
Judge—Benjamin H. Littleton, of Tennessee, 
2737 Devonshire Place. 
Judge—Samuel E. Whitaker, of Tennessee, 
4921 Quebec St. 
Judge—J. Warren Madden, of Pennsylvania, 
300 East Broad St., Falls Church, Va. 
Judge—Don. N. Laramore, of Indiana, 5017 
Scarsdale Road, Sumner, Md, 


EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 
Washington 1, D. C. 
Chief Judge—Albert B. Maris, Philadelphia 
7,Pa. (United States Circuit Judge for the 
Third Circuit.) 
Judge—Calvert Magruder, Boston 9, Mass, 
(Chief Judge, United States Court of Ap- 


peals for the First Circuit.) 
Judge—Thomas F, McAllister, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (United States Circuit Judge for 
the Sixth Circuit.) 
Judge—Walter C. Lindley, Danville, Ml. 
(United States Circuit Judge for the 


Seventh Circuit.) 

Judge—Bolitha J. Laws, Washington, D. C. 
(Chief Judge, United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia.) 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 
District of Columbia 
(Washington 1, D. C.) 

Chief Judge Bolitha J. Laws 


Judges 
F. Dickinson Letts Edward M. Curran 
James W. Morris Edward A. Tamm 


David A. Pine Charles F. McLaughlin 
Matthew F.McGuire James R. Kirkland 
Henry A, Schweinhaut Burnita S. Matthews 
Alexander Holtzoff Luther W. Youngdahl 
Richmond B. Keech Joseph C. McGarraghy 


UNITED STATES COURT OF MILITARY 


(United States Court of Military Appeals 
Building, 5th and E Sts. NW.) 
Phone, Liberty 5-6700 

Chief Judge.__........-. Robert E. Quinn 

George W. Latimer 
Vacancy 
Richard L. Tedrow 
Gler En cn ccweeneccandoan Area: OC Prous 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


OFFICE ADDRESS: House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, Sam Rayburn 


Abbitt, Watkins M., Va... 

Abernethy, Thos. G., Miss..6278 29th St. 
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The 1956 Olympic Games 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 9; 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a speech 
dealing with certain aspects of the 1956 
Olympic games which I delivered on the 
evening of April 3, 1956, before the Father 
Rosensteel Council of the Knights of 
Columbus in Silver Spring, Md. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE 1956 OLYMPIC GAMES 


Last June, in Baltimore, I delivered an ad- 
dress on a subject in which I am keenly 
interested. I discussed certain aspects of a 
situation which has aroused in me a great 
deal of indignation. 

It is a subject which should make all 
Americans indignant, regardless of their in- 
dividual interests. 

I spoke at that time on the subject of 
sports—amateur athletics as they relate to 
the activities of hundreds of America’s good- 
will ambassadors who participate in the 
Olympic games every 4 years. 

I say “good-will ambassadors” because 
that is exactly what they are. 

These clean, wholesome, young Americans 
have traveled to the far corners of the globe 
every 4 years as outstanding examples of our 
way of life. They have always been dedi- 
cated to the true spirit of amateur competi- 
tive sportsmanship. They are living testi- 
monials of the excellence and superiority of 
the free American system. 

More often than not, these exemplary 
young people have proven themselves to be 
athletically superior. But, win or lose, they 
have consistently excelled in sportsmanship. 
And, regardless of the outcome of their en- 
deavors, America’s young men and women 
have never been found wanting in their val- 
uable roles as representatives of that type 
of decency, morality, fair play, and courage 
which underlies the greatness of this Nation. 

It can truly be said that America’s young 
acnietes—like her soldiers—have never let 
this Nation down. 

There is, however—and it is extremely sad 
t celate—a growing body of evidence indi- 
C...ag that we, the American people, will, by 
sheer default, let them down this:year at 
Melbourne, Australia. 

This is a serious charge for me to make. 

I do not make it in a moment of passion 
or with tongue in cheek. 

Rather, I make it in the cold, clear light 
of unimpeachable evidence and only after 
much serious study and consideration. 

I am acutely conscious of its far-reaching 
implications, but it is stated without res- 
ervation, 

I pointed out a year ago at Baltimore— 
and have many times since then—that since 
the revival of the Olympic games in Athens, 
Greece, in 1896, Olympic committees of every 
nation have recognized the fact that the true 
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spirit of sportsmanship rules out even the 
slightest taint of professionalism or commer- 
cialism. So insistent are they in this respect 
that this concept is embodied in their rules 
and regulations. 

I also explained that. the spirit of the 
Olympics as we have known them is the 
spirit of amateur sportsmanship itself; the 
spirit that encourages observance of moral 
laws; the spirit that engenders a wholesome 
respect for ethical standards; the spirit that 
is the nourishment of man’s growth. It is 
the ultimate expression of that inborn sense 
of honesty, integrity, and fair play that can 
be found and cultivated in the heart of 
every man regardless of race, creed, political 
conviction, or social standing. 

I further explained that under our free 
system in the United States this spirit has 
found fertile soil in which to blossom to 
fruition. Our young folks, voluntarily, and 
on their own time, and without monetary 
compensation, develop their individual ath- 
letic skills and freely compete in the spirit 
of the Olympics. 

I charged at Baltimore—and do here again 
today—that the Soviet Union flagrantly and 
wantonly perverts that spirit and ignores 
Olympic rules in international competition. 

I warned that the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy—as an integral part of its 
world-wide cultural propaganda offensive— 
has an iron fist ominously pointed at Mel- 
bourne, Australia. I declared with all the 
conviction at my command that this athe- 
istic gang of cutthroats would do everything 
and anything, honorable and dishonorable, 
to capture all the honors at that great in- 
ternational amateur athletic event. 

I cited chapter and verse to substantiate 
these dire charges. 

Now, I realize that, because of my own 
athletic activities as a youth and because 
of my special interest in sports, many of 
you may think I am making too much of 
this matter—seeing ghosts under the bed, 
as it were. 

I assure you, had I never held a baseball 
in my hand, had I never bounced a basket- 
ball off a backboard, had. I never felt the 
precarious balance of a javelin or the com- 
pelling weight of a discus, or had I never 
put a pair of track shoes on my feet, I would 
be as concerned and as indignant as I am 
at this moment. 

I would be as concerned and as indig- 
nant—yes. Fighting mad, if you will—be- 
cause there will be more at stake for this 
Nation at Melbourne, Australia, than the 
outcome of a few athletic events. 

The 1956 Olympic games will not primarily 
test the physical prowess and stamina of our 
voluntary American athletes. Rather, they 
will show whether or not America can still 
hold its head high; whether or not we, as 
a nation, can still boast of moral integrity; 
whether or not this Nation to whom the 
rest of the free world looks for leadership 
still has a soul, 

But, if. you still think I am merely get- 
ting unduly excited about a pet subject, then 
I beg your indulgence while I quote the 
opinions of a few very well qualified per- 
sons on the subject. : 

On June 15, 1955, only five days after my 
remarks in Baltimore, a distinguished col- 
league of mine, the Honorable STYLES 
Brivces, senior Senator from the State of 
New Hampshire, inserted in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article on 
Professionalism in Soviet Athletics. 


The article was written by John Washburn 
of Hanover, N. H. It was published in the 
Concord Monitor, Concord, N. H. 

Mr. Washburn, who served in the Army in 
Korea in 1945 and 1946 as a Russian inter- 
preter, is now a sportswriter for World 
Tennis and the author of several articles on 
tennis behind the Iron Curtain. From 1950 
to 1953 he was instructor in Russian at 
Dartmouth College. 

Here is what he had to say about the 
relentless Soviet sports offensive, and I 
quote: 

“The great Soviet Encyclopedia, in its entry 
on Dynamo, the oldest and most powerful 
Soviet athletic organization now in existence 
confirms the fact that training camps for 
young Russian athletes do exist by its state- 
ment: ‘For the training of young cadres of 
athletes from the youth of Dynamo, the 
young dynamovite (yuni dinamovets) which 
has raised many champions and U. S. S. R. 
recordholders was created.’ 

“It ought to be noted, in passing, that 
dynamo is the athletic organization of the’ 
secret police and organs of state security. 

“There is considerable material to prove 
that all top Soviet athletes are professionals, 
by any definition except the Communist- 
approved definition. 

“The official Soviet Government position 
on professionalism in athletics was stated 
in detail by N. K. Antipov back on October z 
1934, at a meeting of the presidium of the 
all-union Soviet of physical culture, and, 
since no other official viewpoint has been 
publicly expressėd, we can assume that it 
is the official one, 

“Said Antipov: 

“‘Our instructor, by bourgeois concepts, 
is, of course, a professional. We have thou- 
sands of such people, and we shall have even 
more. How can there be a question about 
allowing our instructor to enter competi- 
tions? In our country an instructor is just 
as much an athlete as anybody else.’” 

Mr. Washburn goes on to point out ex- 
ample after example testifying to the rank 
professionalism of Soviet athletes. 

He proves conclusively that they are paid 


` by the state. ; 


He offers adequate proof that they are 
official pawns of the government. 

He shows beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that they are not amateur athletes in any 
sense of the word. 

And, Mr. Washburn advises, and I quote: 
“While there is still time to avoid another 
debacle like Yalta from occurring at the 1956 
Olympic games,” steps should be taken by 
the International Olympic Committee to de- 
termine if Russia will be willing to abide 
by the rules of the Olympic games. If she 
will not, Mr. Washburn says—and these are 
his exact words—“Then Soviet masters of 
sport should be termed ‘professionals,’ and 
banned from Olympic competition.” 

After I had prepared my Baltimore re- 
marks, the June 1955 issue of Life magazine 
carried a very illuminating article. It was 
written by Yuri A. Rastvorov, a former Soviet 
secret agent, and was entitled “Red Amateurs 
Are Pros.” é 

I invite your attention to a few pertinent 
Observations of Mr. Rastvorov, and again I 
quote: 

“In the 17 months since my flight from the 
Russian Intelligence Service I have studied 
international sports with particular interest 
from the viewpoint of a fan and a former 
athlete in the Soviet Union. I was at once 
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amazed by the gulf between the United 
States and the Soviet attitudes toward 
sports. I believe that if Americans do not 
learn just how complete this difference is 
before next year’s Olympic games, they may 
be in for some rude shocks. Americans have 
to realize that such terms as ‘amateur’ and 
‘voluntary’ are totally irrelevant in the U. S. 
S. R. Soviet teams are not organized; they 
are assembled as parts of a great State ma- 
chine. Soviet teams do not play at their 
sports; they work at them. 

“As a member of the Russian generation 
that grew up after the revolution and later 
as a member of the Soviet Intelligence Serv- 
ice, I had very full opportunities to observe 
the total regimentation of Soviet sports. As 
a youth I was trained in the military skills 
that were compulsory sports requirements 
for young Soviet citizens. As a young man I 
learned of the flagrant special privileges that 
are given Soviet sports stars, and later in a 
Siberian prison colony I saw what happened 
to athletes who were suspected of abusing 
those privileges. I learned that no Soviet 
team is sent into foreign competition unless 
it is practically certain of winning, although 
this may involve bribing of judges and ref- 
erees. Finally as an espionage agent I saw 
how the machinery of Soviet Intelligence is 
constantly at work evaluating foreign ath- 
letic capabilities just as it evaluates foreign 
military capabilities.” 

Mr. Rastvorov goes on to emphasize ex- 
ample after horrible example testifying to the 
indisputable professionalism of the Soviet 
musclemen who masquerade as amateur 
athletes. 

He proves conclusively that, in flagrant 
violation of Olympic rules and regulations, 
they are subsidized by the Kremlin. 

He offers adequate proof that they are 
nothing but monstrous robots following the 
dictates of the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

He shows beyond any shadow of a doubt 
that they will have a criminally unfair ad- 
vantage over our young people who are 
dedicated to common decency, honesty, and 
fair play. 

Also, after the preparation of my Balti- 
more remarks, the June 1955 American Le- 
gion Magazine featured an article by Arthur 
Daley. Mr. Daley didn’t concern himself 
particularly with flagrant perversion by Rus- 
sia of the spirit of the international Olym- 
pics. Rather, he boldly outlined the stagger- 
ing results which this diabolic slave-State has 
been able to produce. 

Here is Mr. Daley’s startling revelation as 
set forth in the pages of the American Le- 
gion Magazine, and I quote: 

“A decade or so ago the U. S. S. R. was in 
the Middle Ages, athletically speaking. Now 
it’s in the atomic age. 

“If you need a few examples, here are some 
which should open your eyes. This is what 
the Soviet athletes did in various champion- 
ships last year: 

“Speed skating: Swept all 5 men’s cham- 
pionships and took 4 out of 5 women’s titles. 

“Skiing: Won 2 men’s and 2 women’s 
championships, thus muscling in on the 
Scandinavian monopoly for the first time. 

“Gymnastics: Won 5 of 7 championships 
for men and 3 of 6 women’s. Won both 
men’s and women’s team titles. 

“Wrestling: Won 3 of 8 championships, 
more than any other nation. 

“Rowing: Won the grand challenge cup at 
Britain’s Henley Regatta. 

“Weight lifting: Won 4 of 7 championships 
and took the team title. 

“Shooting: Won 7 of 9 championships and 
6 of 9 individual championships. 

“The closest thing to a world champion- 
ship in track and field was the European title 
games. The Russians won them. 


“The comrades also set world records for 
the 3-mile run, for the 5,000 meters, for the 
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400-meter hurdles, and for the hammer 
throw while their Amazons set 9 more world 
records, Their male swimmers set two. 

“And if all these statistics don’t give you 
a chill, it’s worth mentioning that there isn’t 
a Russian track and field record—except the 
high jump—for the 19 standard Olympic 
events that’s older than 4 years. Ten of 
them were made in 1954.” 

And so, Mr. Daley dramatically illustrates 
the results obtained by the Red Soviet over- 
lords as they wantonly befoul the spirit of 
the Olympics by making a propaganda weap- 
on of amateur sports. 

He demonstrates effectively that the ath- 
letic Frankstein monsters of the Soviet re- 
gime are, first, last, and always, determined 
to be ruthless winners by fair means or foul. 

He offers adequate proof that their cun- 
ning masters within the Kremlin walls have 
stockpiled them just as surely as they have 
A- and H-bombs. 

He shows beyond any shadow of a doubt 
that these so-called amateur athletes are 
not sportsmen in any sense of the word. 
Just one more devilish weapon in the Com- 
munist cold-war arsenal to be used in their 
relentless drive for superiority in every phase 
of human existence. : 

Mr. Daley concludes the second portion of 
his articles with this dire warning—these 
are his prophetic words: 

“Brace yourselves, boys, and accept an un- 
happy fact. When the 1956 Olympic games 
are ended, the Soviet scoreboard will not be 
blank. It will be heralding its news to the 
world in letters and in figures of red.” 

The sports columns of the New York Times 
of April 3, 1955, gave a graphic illustration of 
the size of the Soviet athletic program. 

In an article written by Clifton Daniel it 
was asserted that “The Soviet Government 
has appropriated this year more than 30 
billion rubles” for its physical culture pro- 
gram. 


Mr. Avery Brundage, president of the Inter- 


national Olympic Committee, has warned 
that Russia “is building the greatest mass 
army of athletes the world has ever known.” 

I could go on and on and further substan- 
tiate my charges that the slave masters of the 
Kremlin are brazenly befouling the inter- 
national Olympic games. 

But why belabor the issue any longer? 

Need I offer any more proof? J 

Inasmuch as the Russians have already 
walked away with the seventh winter Olym- 
pic games which were recently held in Italy, 
and since it is a foregone conclusion that 
they will do the same in Melbourne, it is too 
late to worry about an intensified program to 
prime our youth so that they may match the 
skills of the Russians. 

We couldn’t do this even if we wanted to. 

We follow the rules. 

The rules stipulate only 3 weeks of training 
and a strict amateur status of participants. 
This automatically precludes the possibility 
of meeting the Russians on their own terms 
and on equal grounds. 

And, since these animated beasts of propa- 
ganda are not even sportsmen or athletes, we 
shouldn’t worry whether we beat them or not. 

What, then, is my complaint? 

What am I getting excited about? 

What do I advise? 

Simply this: 

This nation should do everything humanly 
possible to expose this gigantic international 
fraud and blackmail for what it is. 

in fairness to our youth—who have never 
yet let us down in peace or war—we should 
do everything humanly possible to ban Russia 
and her barbaric goon squads from participa- 
tion in the 1956 summer Olympics at Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

For, as I said nearly a year ago, if we allow 
the push-button athletes of the Soviet Union 
to run away with all the honors at the 1956 
Olympics—without so much as a protest— 
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and we start complaining afterward that 
they haven’t complied with Olympic rules, 
we will be providing them with a razor-sharp, 
double-edged propaganda sword with which 
to run us through. 

The winning Russian athlete will be 
flaunted as a symbol of strength, clean living, 
fun, courage, and fair play; a superior prod- 
uct of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The complaining Americans will be ruth- 
lessly propagandized as inferior products of 
a decadent, outmoded, capitalistic system, in- 
capable of winning over the Russian athlete— 
and a poor loser to. boot. 

I am grieved by the sad lack of concern 
shown by American athletic officials—official 
American—and the American people as a 
whole, regarding this thoroughly deplorable 
state of affairs. These unprincipled disciples 
of the devil walked all over our youth at the 
winter Olympics and only mild and muted 
murmurs were heard on this side of the water. 

This fact is quite amusing—if pathos is 
ever funny—in view of the extremely harsh 
and hasty action which we take against 
our own athletes. 

As was reported in a recent issue of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, Wash- 
ington, D. C., our athletes cannot reflect 
the slightest taint of professionalism. If 
they do, they are banned forever from par- 
ticipation in the Olympic games. 

Mr. Shirley Povich, talented sports writer 
for the Post, in his column, This Morning, 
outlined the case of famed mile-king Wes ` 
Santee. 

Santee is a graduate of Kansas University 
and presently a proud member of the United 
States Marine Corps. He is alleged to have 
accepted more money for travel expenses to 
various track meets than the rules permit. 

This, it is alleged, makes him a profes- 
sional. 

The American Athletic Union, which San- 
tee claims offered him the money in the 
first place, has stripped him of his amateur 
rating forever. This of course prohibits-him 
from participating in the 1956 Olympic 
games. 

Mr. Povich in suggesting that the Ameri- 
can Athletic Union has exploited the amaz- 
ing talents of Santee to enhance its own 
gate receipts at various meets, asks this 
pertinent question, and I quote: 

“And how come the AAU did not show 
the same vigorous interest in investigating 
those AAU promoters who propositioned 
Santee into violating the rules? Their sins 
are down in black and white on the financial 
statements of the meets they conducted, yet 
all they drew was a wrist-slapping reminder 
not to do it again.” 

Now, it is not my purpose to go into the 
relative merits of the case of Wes Santee 
who was this country’s best hope in the 
forthcoming Olympic in the 1,500-meter or 
mile-run. : 

However, it does seem incongruous to me 
that our own athletic officials will mete out 
extremely harsh and apparently unjustified 
punishment to an American athlete, but 
accept the gross insults and deliberate vio- 
lations of the Russians without a protest. 

` This is especially provoking because there 
is more than a reasonable doubt as to the 
real guilt of the accused. Indeed, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, United States Senator 
FRANK CARLSON, of Kansas, considers the ` 
Santee case worthy of a congressional inves- 
tigation. = i 

I submit, in view of this case, that if 
American Olympic officials fail to protest the 
participation of the -Russians in the 1956 
Olympics, they will have automatically 
branded themselves as rank hypocrites. 

Their failure to take a strong stand on 
this issue will be inscribed in athletic his- 
tory as a personal insult to every American 
athlete participating in the Olympic games. 
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This strange silence in the face of Russian 
violation of the Olympic rules on the part 
of official America is perhaps understand- 
able in one sense of the word. 

I say “one sense of the word” because in 
these latter days there is a substantial and 
extremely vocal segment of our society which 


seems to have forgotten what common moral- 


ity, integrity, honesty, and decency are. 

They are bedeviled by a vast and consum- 
ing vision of a brave new world of angels 
and demons coexisting in peace, prosperity, 
and universal brotherhood. The collectivist 
society of their impractical dreams has eco- 
nomic equality and material comfort as its 
highest attainable goal. 

This ridiculous notion has dimmed their 
senses. 

It has darkened their vision. 

It has dulled the voice of conscience. 

In their mad rush to materialize and make 
manifest their wild dreams and schemes, they 
have no time for immutable truth. No time 
for moral indignation. No time for the un- 
ashamed honesty decency—yes, and patriot- 
ism—which shine forth with such brilliance 
from the pages of our glorious history. 

These are the same people who saw nothing 
wrong in our participation in the Korean 
war. The fiower of our youth was sent to 
the God-forsaken wastelands of that conflict 
to suffer without hope and to die without 
reason. They were forced to fight a war 
which they were forbidden to win—all for 
the brave new world of coexistence. 

The self-styled architects of this futuristic 
Armageddon, however, were so blinded by 
their senseless vision, they could look upon 
mangled bodies, frozen limbs, and tortured 
minds without shedding a tear or suffering 
a twinge of conscience; the shrieks of the 
dying and the stench of the dead failed to 
move them. 

So, perhaps I'm asking too much to ex- 
pect that they'll be moved to compassion by 
the mere prospect of our youth being un- 
fairly pitted against the athletic automatons 
of Soviet Russia in the forthcoming Olympics. 

It is this same vocal group—scared to 
death of war and enamored of a false 
peace—which refuses to see anything wrong 
with sitting in the council chambers of the 
United Nations—making deals with Russia 
and her satellites. These people wink at daily 
violations of the fundamental precepts 
of the U. N. Charter which they swore to 
uphold. 

Perhaps I’m asking too much to expect 
that they'll even raise an eyebrow at the 
mere prospect of violation of the Olympic 
rules. 

And, it is this same vocal group which 
is eager to extend recognition to the mur- 
derous tyrants of Red China—the wholesale 
slaughterers of American youth. 

Perhaps I’m asking too much to expect 
that they'll be at all concerned about the 
figurative slaughter of American youth on 
the athletic field. 

But, even though this segment of our so- 
ciety seems to be the dominant factor in our 
national life, I am convinced that they rep- 
resent only the temporarily confused mind 
of America. 

I cannot believe and will not believe that 
they reflect the great spirit of America. 

I am convinced that that great spirit has 
yet to be heard. 

It was the spirit of America speaking in the 
memorable spring of 1775. Patrick Henry 
was one American who lived by an ideal and 
had the courage to speak out for it. 

Was he willing to supinely acquiesce in the 
face of British might? 

No. 

When the Second Revolutionary Conven- 
tion of Virginia was meeting to determine 
whether to make an armed resistance to the 
Red Coats, he asked this question: 
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“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains of slavery?” 

He gave his own answer—an answer which 
we might profitably ponder at this time. 

“I know not what course others may take, 
but as for me—give me liberty or give me 
death.” 

Those were the days when the spirit of 
America could make itself heard. 

We might well ask ourselves today: “Is 
life so dear, or peace so sweet as to be pur- 
chased at the price of embezzling the pride, 
the honor, the spirit, the morale, and 
courage of our youth?” 

It was the spirit of America speaking in 
the early 1800's when Stephen Decatur said: 
“Our country. In her intercourse with for- 
eign nations may she always be in the 
right; but our country right or wrong.” 

Today, when there is absolutely no ques- 
tion as to the rightness of our country’s 
position, shall we be less eager to defend her 
national honor? 

Shall we be less eager to defend the honor 
of her youth? 

It was the spirit of America speaking at 
Springfield, Ill., in 1837. In that proud year 
of American history, Abraham Lincoln asked 
a significant “estion. 

“At what i -at then,” he asked, “is the 
approach of danger (to this Nation) to be 
expected?” And his answer was one which 
we might well ponder at this moment. 

“If it ever reach us,” he said, “it must 
spring up amongst us, it cannot come from 
abroad. If destruction be our lot we must 
ourselves be its author and finisher. As a 
Nation of freemen we must live through all 
time, or die by suicide.” 

I say at this time without hesitation or 
qualification that if we are willing to turn 
our backs on our youth, we have already 
reached a dangerous junction on the road of 
national suicide. 

And, it was the spirit of America speaking 
on the deck of the Missouri in Tokyo Bay, on 
September 2, 1945. Speaking of what man 
must do to insure peace, justice, and mor- 
ality in our modern world, General Mac- 
Arthur said: 

“The problem is basically theological * * * 
it must be of the spirit if we are to save the 
flesh.” 

I submit that the great spirit of America 
should make itself heard in this particular 
instance. 

It is time that we insist on justice, moral- 
ity, honesty, and integrity instead of just 
talking about it. 

We must expose the Russians for what 
they are. 

We must ban them from the 1956 Olympic 
games. 

We must be done with common cause with 
the devil. 

We must chart a course of honor and stand 
behind our youth who are, after all, the 
America of tomorrow. 

Mr. Rastvorov, whose words I have quoted 
previously, captures the problem in much 
more profound and lucid terms than my poor 
power permits. 

With your permission, I will quote the 
conclusion of his article: 

“(If the future] is to be productive in the 
sense that there is a spreading and diffusion 
of those values upon which our civilization 
is founded and from which it draws its 
strength, it will only be because we who are 
the present custodians embrace them with 
genuine conviction, live by them, and include 
them in our legacy to the world of our chil- 
dren * * * it is a matter of loving and hat- 
ing the proper things; a matter of rejecting 
that which is false in favor of that which 
is known to be true; of putting principle 
before expediency, of cherishing universal 
values rather than those of limited worth 
and application. It is a problem of stark 
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realism and honesty in the evaluation of 
fact * * * the future will depend upon the 
instruments which we are able to bring to 
its solution; our moral conviction, our vision, 
our wisdom, and our will.” 

I am confident that if and when the spirit 
of America shall make itself heard, we will 
not let our young people down. 


‘The Jews Under Stalin’s Successors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
American Jewish Committee, of which I 
am an honorary vice president, has just 
released a fact sheet entitled “The Jews 
Under Stalin’s Successors.” This is an 
impressive report, from well authenti- 
cated sources, summarizing the treat- 
ment now being accorded to people of 
Jewish faith, now living behind the Iron 
Curtain, on the basis of their faith and 
descent. The American Jewish Com- 
mittee is the oldest organization of 
American citizens of Jewish faith en- 
gaged in protecting and defending the 
civil and religious rights of Jews in this 
country and abroad. As a matter of 
fact, the American Jewish Committee 
was first organized 50 years ago to mo- 
bilize help and support for Jews who 
were victims of the notorious programs 
in Kishinev, Russia. 

The American Jewish Committee, in 
pursuit of its central purpose, has not 
overlooked the fact that no minority 
group can be truly freeof discrimination 
unless all minority groups are likewise 
free. This organiaztion has been dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all of us— 
Jews, Catholics, and Protestants—and all 
so-called racial and national groups who 
are Americans, and who live in America, 
are equal before the law under our Con- 
stitution, and must be assured equality 
of rights. 

Today, with Soviet-directed Com- 
munists attempting as strongly as ever 
to infiltrate free nations and their insti- 
tutions, and with the Soviet hierarchy 
continuing to oppress the peoples of 
satellite countries, we must constantly 
review and assess the real facts concern- 
ing life behind the Iron Curtain. 

The American Jewish Committee has 
collected the best data available on the 
persecution of Jews under the present 
Soviet regime. These data will, I hope 
help to expose some of the current myths 
about the Soviets which are being as- 
siduously spread in this country and 
abroad. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fact 
sheet, as issued by the American Jewish 
Committee, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the fact 
sheet was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

THE JEWS UNDER STALIN’s SUCCESSORS 


In judging the sincerity of the Kremlin’s 
professed concern for the rights of nations 
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and groups outside the Soviet orbit, one valid 
yardstick is the treatment accorded to minor- 
ties in Communist countries. 

The death of Stalin, the proclamation of 
“collective leadership,” and the Geneva Con- 
ference raised hopes that the new Soviet 
leaders would show more respect for the hu- 
man rights of Soviet citizens. It was also 
hoped that Stalin’s successors would abandon 
the anti-Semitic policies which had reached 
a climax during his last years, and try to re- 
pair the damage done to the Jewish minority 
by discrimination and persecution. 

These hopes have not been fulfilled. Al- 
though the Presidium of the Communist 
Party now governs collectively, the Soviet 
Union remains a one-party dictatorship, with 
brutal suppression of independent views, se- 
cret trials, and slave labor camps. 

The Kremlin’s foreign policy likewise re- 
mains substantially unchanged. Its drive for 
world domination now includes inciting the 
Arab nations against the Western powers as 
well as against Israel. Thus, Stalin’s succes- 
sors are ready to exploit anti-Jewish preju- 
dices for the purposes of domestic oppression 
and foreign expansion. 

During the past 3 years, there have been 
signs of leniency toward Russia’s ethnic, re- 
ligious, and cultural groups; but this easing 
has not been extended equally to Jews. There 
have been a few concessions—the release of 
the Moscow doctors; the cessation of open 
anti-Semitic attacks in the press; relaxation 
of the ban on Jewish emigration; and per- 
mission to conduct some public recitations in 
Yiddish. But these moves must be viewed 
against the full background of conditions 
prevailing for Jews today behind the Iron 
Curtain. ; 

This fact sheet seeks to present that back- 
ground as completely as it may be drawn 
from all available sources. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM STRICTLY LIMITED 


Those Jewish communities which have sur- 
vived Stalin's reign are allowed to conduct 
religious services and participate in Soviet 
“peace” campaigns. On March 18, 1955, a 
peace manifesto signed by eight rabbis was 
published in Izvestia and widely publicized in 
the West. In July 1955, the Soviet delegation 
to the United Nations distributed an article 
asserting that Jews now had full religious 
freedom. Some synagogues were reopened. 
In January 1956, Jewish prayerbooks were re- 
ported to be in print—the first since 1917. 

But these encouraging signs are overshad- 
owed by the fact that the main provisions of 
the 1929 decree on religious associations still 
remain in full force. These regulations de- 
termine the true measure of religious free- 
dom in the Soviet Union: 

1. Religious communities must register 
with local authorities and submit member- 
ship rosters. Only persons over 18 years of 
age may join. Registration may be refused, 
but no grounds are specified in the law. No 
unregistered community may function. Offi- 
cial data on the number of communities and 
their members has never been published. 
The number of Jewish communities is esti- 
. mated at about 100. The number of mem- 
bers is unknown, 

2. Religious communities do not enjoy the 
rights of corporate bodies. They do not own 
their places of worship but can rent them 
from local authorities. The members are in- 
dividually and collectively responsible for 
maintenance. 

3. Community boards are elected by open 
vote. Authorities have the right to eliminate 
board members without giving reason. 

4. Communities of the same denomination 
may elect regional and central representative 
bodies only with special permission of the 
authorities. The Russian Orthodox Church 
and some other denominations have such 
bodies. The Jews have not. 

5. Activities are strictly limited to matters 
of worship. Among other restrictions, groups 
are expressly forbidden to assist members by 
charity or any kind of material aid; to or- 
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ganize meetings of children, youth, or women 
for the purposes of prayer, religious. instruc- 
tion, or biblical or cultural education; to 
maintain libraries or reading rooms. In 
buildings used for worship, no books other 
than those directly required for worship may 
be kept. 

6. Young people may receive private re- 
ligious instruction only in groups of no 
more than three. No religious instruction 
is allowed in any schools. Violations are 
punishable by force labor up to 12 months, 
unless they fall under heavier penalties for 
“counter-revolutionary” activities. 


7. Theological instruction for prospective 
clergymen must be sanctioned by the Min- 
istry of the Interior. The Russian Orthodox 
Church and some other denominations now 
have seminaries, strictly supervised by the 
secret police. Although all surviving rabbis 
are very old and there are no successors in 
view, the Jews have not yet been permitted 
to organize a rabbinical seminary. 


8. Religious services and prayers are 
severely restricted. They may not be con- 
ducted without special permission except in 
regular places of worship, at cemeteries, and 
in hospitals, where last rites may be given 
only in private rooms. 

Further limitations are imposed by the 
policies and practices of the Communist 
Party. The Official Communist attitude 
toward the Jewish religion is best summa- 
rized by the authoritative Short Philosophi- 
cal Dictionary. The latest edition, issued in 
1954, characterizes Judaism as follows: 


“Like any other religion, Judaism is un- 
compromisingly hostile to science, and 
preaches anti-scientific views on nature and 
society. 

“The rabbis were always enemies of en- 
lightenment and secular education, and per- 
secutors of progressive thought. Judaism 
sanctifies social inequality and private 
ownership; it deifies the rule of kings and ex- 
ploiters * * * 

“The rabbinical doctrine of Messianism— 
the coming of a heavenly savior—serves as a 
means of dulling the class consciousness of 
the workers and of reconciling them to the 
domination of the exploiters. These traits 
of Judaism are extensively used by the Jew- 
ish bourgeois Zionist nationalists to stupefy 
the Jewish toilers with nationalism, in order 
to cut them off from the common front of 
the class struggle waged by all toilers against 
capitalism.” 

The Party and organizations under its 
control—such as the Communist Youth 
Movement, the labor unions and the cooper- 
atives—systematically campaign against re- 
ligion in ways that expose devout citizens to 
public denunciation and discrimination. 
Despite a Party resolution of November 11, 
1954, condemning administrative interfer- 
ence with the activities of duly registered re- 
ligious groups, pressure against religious be- 
lievers remains strong. They are denied ad- 
vancement and subjected to ostracism. They 
may be expelled from organizations and even 
lose their jobs. Moreover, absence from 
work on religious holidays may be punished 
by fines and prison sentences. 

CULTURAL LIFE THROTTLED 

According to the official formula, culture 
in the Soviet Union must be “national in 
form, socialist in content.” Within this 
framework, most ethnic groups maintain 
schools, theaters, periodicals and cultural 
institutions in their own language, even 
though strictly regulated to conform to the 
Party line. Soviet Jews, however are not 
allowed even this limited freedom.t 


1In Poland and Rumania, a few Yiddish 
schools, theaters and cultural associations 
are retained to indoctrinate the Yiddish- 
speaking population in Communist theory. 
Working under strict Communist supervision, 
these institutions are violently anti-Zionist, 
anti-Israel and anti-Judaic in spirit. 
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1: The Yiddish press is barred throughout 
the Soviet Union, with the exception of one 
small journal in Biro-Bidjan. Nor are there 
any Jewish newspapers or magazines in Rus- 
sian or any other language—the last were 
silenced by the Government order in 1948. 

2. Yiddish book publishing ceased in 1948 
when the only Jewish publishing house was 
closed. All known Yiddish writers were 
arrested and deported. Two of them, Peretz 
Markish and David Hofstein, are known to 
have been executed. Others like David Ber- 
gelson, ‘Itzik Feffer, Leib Kvitko were either 
killed or died in jail and penal camps. A 
few survivors were recently released. 

3. Yiddish theaters were closed in 1949 on 
the official pretext that “Soviet Jews are not 
interested in Yiddish.” A few Yiddish per- 
formances were permitted during the sum- 
mer of 1955—recitals of poems, stories, and 
songs in Moscow and other cities. The at- 
tendance and reaction of the Jewish public 
indicated that, contrary to official dictum, 
Soviet Jews would enthusiastically support 
Yiddish ‘cultural activities if given the 
opportunity. 


JUSTICE STILL OVERDUE 


The highwater mark of Soviet anti-Semit- 
ism was reached in February 1953, with the 
trumped-up charges against 15 Moscow doc- 
tors. On April 3, 1953, Pravda and Izvestia 
published a communique of the Ministry of 
the Interior, then headed by Lavrenti P. 
Beria, declaring that the 15 doctors accused 
of assassinating Soviet leaders Andrei A. 
Zhdanov and Alexander S. Shcherbakov and 
of plotting to kill several Soviet marshals 
were innocent, and that their confessions 
had been extorted by the secret police. Thir- 
teen doctors were released; two are still 
missing. 

In line with this reversal it was expected 
that the other Jews unjustly detained would 
be freed and that anti-Semitism would be 
abandoned as an instrument of Government 
policy. But developments over the past 3 
years have not fulfilled these expectations. 

1. Victims of persecution still suffer: Dur- 
ing 1955 a few Jewish prisoners were released. 
But tens of thousands are still confined, ac- 
cording to reports of former slave labor camp 
inmates who have returned to Germany, Aus- 
tria, and other countries. 

Similarly, of all the Jewish victims of the 
Slansky trial and subsequent purges in 
Czechoslovakia, only one man—Israel citizen 
Simon Ohrenstein—was released. His cou- 
sin, Mordechai Oren, leftwing Mapan dep- 
uty to the Israel Knesset, remains in jail. 

In Rumania sentences imposed on some 
of the Zionist leaders arrested in 1948-49 
were reduced and the prisoners were released. 
However, they are still adjudged guilty of 
organizing the Zionist movement and pro- 
moting emigration to Israel—activities which 
were legal at the time they were conducted. 

Since the Zionist movement has been out- 
lawed in the Soviet Union for three decades, 
there can hardly be any genuine Zionists in 
that country today. Nevertheless many Jews 
stand convicted of counterrevolutionary ac- 
tivity allegedly motivated by Zionism. Oth- 
ers are charged with Jewish bourgeois na- 
tionalism, cosmopolitanism, or reactionary 
religious ideology. Descriptions of individual 
cases appear in such recently published books 
as Joseph Scholmer’s Vorkuta, Antoni Ekart’s 
Vanished Without Trace, Brigitte Gerland’s 
Die Hoelle Ist Ganz Anders, and Wilhelm 
Starlinger’s Limits of Soviet Power. 

Typical of the “Zionist plots” fabricated by 
the secret police is the case of one group of 
Odessa Jews, whose offense consisted of hav- 
ing met a foreign rabbi visiting Odessa dur- 
ing the war. Many Jews were deported for 
having taught religion to young people or for 
having participated in Yiddish cultural ac- 
tivities back in the days when they were still 
legal. Often the fact that a Jew had sur- 
vived German captivity or German occupa- 
tion was considered sufficient proof of his 
treasonable activities. And finally, many 
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others are serving time for “economic of- 
fenses” of which they were convicted in an 
atmosphere of anti-Semitic hysteria that fol- 
lowed the arrest of the 15 doctors. 

Within the prison camps authorities often 
do not protect Jews from verbal and physical 
attack by coprisoners who are either com- 
mon criminals or former collaborators with 
the Nazis. 

2. Amnesty for Nazi collaborators but not 
for Jews: On September 18, 1955, the Soviet 
Government granted a broad amnesty to 
Soviet citizens who had collaborated with the 
Nazis during the war, including those who 
had served in the German army, police, and 
special extermination squads. Their crimi- 
nal record was wiped out. Yet no amnesty 
has been granted to the Jews, who remain 
imprisoned while their persecutors are free. 

8. Real culprits escape blame: Though 
some of Stalin’s successors were parties to his 
anti-Semitic campaign, only a few former 
Officials of the Ministry of State Security were 
punished for the false accusations against 
the Moscow doctors. One, Mikhail D. Ryu- 
min, was shot after secret trial on July 7, 
1954. His boss, Semyon D. Ignatiev, former 
Minister of State Security, got off with a tem- 
porary demotion in April 1953. Soon he re- 
appeared as Secretary of the Communist 
Party in Bashkiria; in March 1954 he was 
elected to the Supreme Soviet; in February 
1956, the 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party reelected him to the Central Com- 
mittee. 

4. Straw in the wind: In the summer of 
1955, an anti-Semitic journalistic device, 
widely exploited in 1953, again cropped’ up 
in Soviet provincial press reports of economic 
crimes. In this series of reports, unusual 
emphasis was given to cases involving Jews 
by printing their names, such as Selik-Lev 
Davidovich or Josef Pinkasovich, in full, and 
repeating them frequently. At the same 
time, the number of Jews prosecuted for 
economic offenses suddenly increased, 

5. Discrimination still official policy: With 
the admission in Pravda and Izvestia that 
the frameup of the doctors had been moti- 
vated by national enmity and racial hatred, 
open anti-Semitic attacks ceased in the press. 
However, anti-Jewish feeling is widespread 
and there has been no attempt to reeducate 
the population which is still infected. by 
Government-sponsored anti-Semitic cam- 
paigns of the recent past. 

Since 1953 silence on this subject has been 
broken only once. In July 1955 the maga- 
zine Party Life carried a long article on 
the nationality questions. While one short 
Paragraph quoted Lenin’s condemnation of 
anti-Semitism, there was lengthy reiteration 
of his and Stalin’s violent attacks against 
the bourgeois nationalist ideas of the Jewish 
Socialist Bund, which has stood for the right 
of Jews to develop their cultural institutions. 

In the Armed Forces, the diplomatic serv- 
ice, and some institutions of higher learn- 
ing, discriminatory policies introduced by 
secret Communist Party instructions in the 
late forties and early fifties are still observed. 

Although a few persons, mostly elderly, 
have been allowed to join their families in 
Israel, the official ban on Jewish emigration 
continues in force. 


The Late Chauncey W. Reed 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 10, 1956 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in their tribute to 
CHAUNCEY REED. 
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It was my privilege to serve under 
CHAUNCEY REED’s chairmanship on the 
Judiciary Committee in the 83d Congress. 
His equanimity and fairness in presid- 
ing over the committee sessions, which 
were turbulent at times, were a contri- 
bution to the work of a busy and impor- 
tant committee which it will be hard to 
replace. 

CHAUNCEY REED had tHe attributes of 
a great lawyer. His calm and dispas- 
sionate analysis of a legal problem, his 
persistent determination to arrive at a 
fair solution and his ability to harmonize 
conflicting viewpoints were his outstand- 
ing qualities. He was not a firebrand 
and spoke infrequently. But, when he 
did speak, he inspired confidence that 
his views were the result of careful re- 
flection and mature consideration. 

CHAUNCEY REED’s bereaved ones should 
take comfort from the knowledge that in 
a critical period in our Nation’s history 
he contributed much to the accomplish- 
ments of the Judiciary Committee and 
the House of Representatives and was a 
stanch fighter in the cause of good 
government. 


Women Voters Can Control Elections 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9,1956 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert an editorial which ap- 
peared March 23 in the Seattle Times. 
This article points out the important 
part that the women voters can attain 
in shaping the future policy of our Gov- 
ernment: i 

Ir WILL PAY THE POLITICIANS TO COURT 

THE WOMEN VOTERS 


American women have the opportunity to 
play an influential role in the national elec- 
tion this year, as they did in 1952. They 
outnumber the men voters, and it will þe- 
hoove both political parties to woo their 
favor. ) 

According to latest Census Bureau figures, 
women comprise 51.2 percent of the citizens 
of voting age in this country. It is estimated 
that 105 million Americans could qualify 
to vote in November—53,700,000 women, 
51,300,000 men. The potential women 
voters outnumber the men in 32 of the 48 
States. 

In 1952, a record number of women went 
to the polls—55 percent of the total number 
who were of voting age, according to the sam- 
pling polls. No previous presidential election 
had evoked so large a turnout of women 
voters. Still, their interest in politics did not 
equal the men’s, for 73 percent of the men 
of voting age cast ballots at the polls 4 years 
ago. 

Though it is impossible to differentiate 
the sexes in counting votes, the pollsters fig- 
ured in 1952 that women were largely respon- 
sible for piling up the big majority for 
President Eisenhower. One poll indicated 
that 58.8 percent of the women who voted 
that year voted for Mr. Eisenhower. Without 
them his favorable margin would have been 
considerably narrower. But the same poll 
suggested that he would have been elected 
in any case, women or no women; it credited 
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Eisenhower votes to 52.5 percent of the male 
voters. 

The 1952 election stirred far greater - 
est in the feminine contingent = ing tes 
they had ever displayed before. Ratification 
of the 19th amendment, which gave women 
the franchise, failed to produce the big vote 
that had been anticipated from the women 
in the immediately subsequent elections 
The pollsters were not so active in those 
days, but it was estimated in 1924 that 
scarcely a third of the eligible women voters 
took part in that year’s election. 

In the 1940 decade women began to do 
better. Some 49 percent of the women of 
voting age went to the polls in 1940, but only 
pF sage in the Truman-Dewey contest in 


The big turnout of women voters in 1952 
was attributed partly to Mr. Eisenhower’s 
avowed determination to end the Korean 
war, to dissatisfaction with price inflation 
and to charges of flagrant corruption in gov- 
ernment. The war hero’s own great personal 
T must have been an influential 

That popularity certainly has not - 
ished. Whether this TONE dices will prea 
as much interest among women voters as in 
1952 depends, perhaps, on developments be- 
tween now and November. If it is true, as 
many firmly believe, that women wield a 
salutary influence in politics when they 
choose to exercise it, it is to be hoped they 
= epee and even improve, this year 

Strong showing they ma 
presidential siootinn. r TE SPS teks 


Flood Control Measures Endorsed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 19, 1956 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
have here inserted in the ConcRESSIONAL 
Recor a striking and impressive state- 
ment of Mr. Sherman R. Knapp, who is 
president of the Connecticut Light & 
Power Co. Mr. Knapp is to be commend- 
ed for his public-spirited interest in the 
New England flood-control program, and 
the words of wisdom contained in his 
factual statement should be given the 
careful attention of this entire Congress. 
I am pleased that Mr. Knapp, who is 
president of one of our Nation’s great 
public utility enterprises, has endorsed 
the proposed Thomaston Dam on the 


‘Naugatuck River that would provide 


flood protection for certain areas in the 
Naugatuck Valley of Connecticut. 
NEW ENGLAND FLOOD-CoNnTROL PROGRAM 


(Statement of Sherman R. Knapp, president, 
the Connecticut Light & Power Co.) 


The Connecticut Light & Power Co. is a 
public utility supplying gas and electric 
service in the State of Connecticut. Its 
Service area embraces about two-thirds of 
the State, including the three watershed 
areas of the Thames River in the east, the 
Connecticut River in the center, and the 
Housatonic River in the western part of the 
State. Included among its 390,000 gas and 
electric customers, the company supplies 
about 1,800 industrial plants. The State is 
extremely highly populated and industrial- 
ized. Furthermore, the greatest industrial 
development is situated in the valleys of the 
eae principal watershed areas of the 
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The Naugatuck Valley of Connecticut, in 
the Housatonic River watershed, is the brass 
manufacturing center of the country, and is 
a vital industrial component of our State’s 
economy. This area produces not only vast 
quantities of brass and copper products but 
also a wealth of other important industrial 
products for peacetime and military use. 

The devastation wrought by the floods in 
1955 had a serious and prolonged effect upon 
this part of Connecticut. The impact of the 
1955 floods, and the still existing threat of 
future floods, create a continuing and 
serious obstacle to the growth and economic 
development of the Naugatuck region. If 
existing industries and businesses are to 
operate successfully and if new companies 
are to be attracted to this area, they must be 
assured that the future high-water damage 
will be curtailed or controlled. The pro- 
posed Thomaston Dam on the Naugatuck 
River will provide an important measure of 
fiood control for the valley and we, there- 
fore, urge that appropriations be granted so 
that this project can be started at the earliest 
opportunity. 

The flood-control problem in the Connecti- 
cut River watershed is dependent upon the 
construction of storage reservoirs upstream 
in the States of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont. This problem, there- 
fore, is regional in scope. The plan, proposed 
by the United States Corps of Engineers and 
approved by the New England Governors’ 
Conference, is of vital interest to the region 
as a whole and especially to Connecticut. We 
urge the appropriation of funds for all the 
projects proposed by the Corps of Engineers 
for the upper reaches of the Connecticut 
River in order that their construction. may 
be initiated at the earliest possible time. It 
is our belief that such a network of storage 
dams as now proposed is long overdue and 
absolutely essential if we are to obtain a 
satisfactory degree of flood control security 
for the people of the Connecticut River 
Valley area. 

It is evident in recent years that the hur- 
ricanes and storms which produce flood- 
waters in Connecticut and New England are 
more frequent and destructive than has 
heretofore been assumed. This fact em- 
phasizes the urgent need that the program 
of the Corps of Engineers be started and 
carried to completion without delay. 


Greek Independence Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, upon the 
occasion of a Greek Independence Day 
celebration on March 25, 1956, held in 
San Angelo, Tex., a very able address 
upon the subject of Greece and her con- 
tribution to civilization was delivered by 
State Senator Dorsey B. Hardeman. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude Senator Hardeman’s remarks: 

Mr. Chairman, my friends, and fellow citi- 
zens, this occasion is one of unusual sig- 
nificance and interest to me. I am highly 
honored on having been invited to- partici- 


pate in your program commemorating the, 


anniversary of the independence of Greece. 
I have prepared appropriate resolutions in 
the past, recognizing Greek independence, 
which were adopted by respective legisla- 
tures of the State of Texas, of which I hap- 
pened to be a member, 
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Long have I counted you among my 
friends, both personally and politically. I 
am grateful for the help you have always 
given me. 

This meeting affords the opportunity of 
trying to publicly express my appreciation 
and admiration for some of the many con- 
tributions and influences your people have 
made, almost since the beginning of time, 
and continue to make, toward the develop- 
ment of all phases of civilization. 

True, there is a vast difference between 
ancient and modern Greece, but the thread 
of history courses back, in unbroken se- 
quence, through the centuries, to the ear- 
liest days of antiquity. 

No race or country can boast of a more 
glorious, romantic and constructive history 
and advanced civilization. 

As a tribute to its memory and in deep 
appreciation of its contributions in all fields 
of human endeavor and intellectual attain- 
ment, let us light the pages of the present 
with the sunbeams of the past, as we re- 
call some of the glory that was Greece. This 
is in no sense meant as any disparagement 
of modern Hellas, which had its beginning 
on this date in 1821 when the Grecian patri- 
ots of that day revolted to throw off the 
Ottoman fetters with which they and their 
ancestors had been bound for about 400 
years. Well-knowing that what is past is 
but prologue, I hope I may not be consid- 
ered out of order as I attempt this some- 
what sketchy résumé of some of the high- 
lights of your glorious past. Rather, I trust 
that even such limited recounting thereof 
may serve to stimulate and inspire all of 
us to a rededication in the cause of restoring 
constitutional integrity in our Government 
as we find the origin thereof in the con- 
stitutional law of the golden age of Greece. 

The history of Greece—profound, classi- 
cal, imposing—is hardly replete, in a sense, 
without a review of the grandeur that was 
Rome, but the proprieties of the hour admit 
of references thereto only in rare instances 
if, indeed, at all. 

The very antiquity of Greece renders it 
difficult to determine her beginning. The 
first Olympiad in 776 B. C. is accepted by 
some, including Grote, as the date, but 
archaeological research in the past century 
has produced evidence of a much earlier be- 
ginning—perhaps, the second millenium. 
This evidence of excavation has posed many 
questions of race, script, and religion to the 
scholars which cast doubt that the civiliza- 
tions of these earlier ages—Minoan and My- 
caenean—belong to an Hellenic people. 

I an content to begin with the heroic, 
or Homeric age which followed the first 
Olympiad. This was followed by the pe- 
riod in which Greece attained her greatest 
renown and won for it the designation of 
“golden age.” 

Homer, as the author of the Odyssey and 
the poet of the Iliad, was the bible of the 
ancient Greeks and Greek constitutional de- 
velopment would be unintelligible without 
the poet. 

The Homeric state saw the first germs, 
not only of oligarchy—that is, rule by the 
few—and the democracy of later Greece, but 
also of all the various forms of constitutions 
known to the Western World. 

(Incidentally, it was in Homeric society 
that women enjoyed a greater freedom and 
received greater respect than in the Athens 
of Sophocles and Pericles—the latter being 
the great Peloponnesian orator. It is also 
interesting to observe that the women of 
Greece were given suffrage and voted for the 
first time on February 19 of this year.) 

With the intellectual, political, cultural 
and religious contributions she was making, 
the dawn of the sixth century B. C., ushered 
in the Golden Age and saw the Greek race 
and its influence extending from the Py- 
renees to the Caucasus and from southern 
Russia to northern Africa. By such time 
she had attained a fully developed national 
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self-consciousness designated by the na- 
tional name of “Hellenes.” 

Then came the Persian conquest under 
Cyrus and the closing of the East to Greek 
influence and enterprise. This conflict saw 
an attempt to present a common resistance 
by the. city-states, as they were known, of 
Greece. After the stinging defeat by the 
Persians at Lade in 494 B. C., later redeemed 
on the plains where “The Mountains looks 
on Marathon, and Marathon looks on the 
sea,” 490 B. C., employing the strategy of 
Miltiades, the Greeks were stimulated to a 
heightened sense of national unity which 
foretold the formation of conferedations or 
leagues for mutual defense—to some of 
which reference may be made. 

Two important political movements thus 
evolved—the imperial and the democratic. 
Theretofore, Greece had meant, politically, 
an aggregate of independent city-states, 
with the principle of autonomy accepted as 
the most sacred of all political principles. 

This principle was embraced by no less 
than the Founding Fathers of our own great 
land in the establishment, in 1787, of “an 
indissoluble Union of indestructible States,” 
theoretically, preserved in the 10th amend- 
ment, but which has been so often violated, 
with impunity, by the arrogation of powers 
and countenanced, as well as, unfortu- 
nately, invited, encroachments of the Fed- 
eral Government in the form of grants-in- 
aid, that it has become “SOP’’—standard 
operating procedure—for those who hold no 
regard for constitutional integrity but re- 
sort, rather, to sociological, psychological, 
political and economic considerations in 
justification thereof. 


It was Sparta of Peloponnesia—whose 
popular fame stems from the heroic and 
desperate courage displayed by her sons, to 
which the world thrills, as they fought under 
Leonidas to hold the pass at Thermopylae 
and died there in “obedience to her com- 
mand,” who led the formation of a very 
loose federal union among the majority of 
her sister city-states. 


This effort at federalization was followed 
by the Dalian Confederacy in 477 B. C., under 
Athenian leadership. It was, perhaps, a 
noble effort to transcend the isolation of. the 
current political system for a confederation 
of autonomous allies. It, however, was 
founded upon the unworkable theory of col- 
lective security. Athens, always associated 
in the popular mind as Greece, being the 
dominant party, condemned the league, it- 
self, to failure and, shortly thereafter, came 
the Athenian empire—thus inaugurating im- 
perialism in Greek political practice. 

Strangely, the so-called diplomats and 
statesmen of today take no heed of the prece- 
dents of the past as they attempt to form 
international organizations on the quick- 
sands of unworkable premises. I am, of 
course, referring to the present-day United 
Nations organization. To make it work, even 
idealistically, necessarily involves the sur- 
render, in varying degree, of national sov- 
ereignty and integrity and thus, theoretic- 
ally, every signatory state must become and 
be equal in every respect with every other 
member. Without this, such an organization 
is doomed, as was the Delian League. 

Instead of accepting the experience of the 
ages, there are those who adopt the head- 
in-the-sand attitude that everybody will be 
a good boy once he joins our organization. 
This is the ill-conceived concept of the one- 
worlders and the Atlantic unionists. 


But back to the ascendancy of the 
Athenian Empire following the collapse of 
the Delian Confederacy. For awhile, Athens 
thrived as a power contributing to the de- 
velopment of civilization—especially in polit- 
ical advancement. Her constitution, attrib- 
uted to the handiwork of the great phil- 
osopher and statesman, Aristotle, who lived 
from 384-322 B. C., was both historical and 
descriptive. It followed, somewhat, the 
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earlier Solonian constitution which struck 
at the roots of privilege by including wrongs 
done to citizens individually in the category 
of wrongs done to the state. Cleisthenes, 
also, was an extraconstitutional lawmaker 
and gave substance to the form of the con- 
stitution of Solon, as well as gave the de- 
mocracy of the country a new electoral basis 
in which old associations and vested in- 
terests became ineffective. 

The codification of the law of Athens by 
Dracon gave to the world one of its great 
codes which ranks with those of Hammurabi, 
Moses and later, Justinian. 

A deterioration in moral and constitutional 
integrity among Athenian leaders, accom- 
panied by the apathy of the people, led 
Athens to the policy of appeasement. From 
such lessons of history, we should be fore- 
warned and thus avoid the inevitable con- 
sequences of destruction. 

Her “foreign policy” found its root in the 
idea of “balance of power” as enunciated by 
the great Grecian orator, Demosthenes, who 
decried the decaying patriotism of the coun- 
try as he foresaw the damaging results to 
soon befall the Athenian world with the 
allegiance of the people divided between the 
cause of empire and the cause of autonomy, 
thus paving the way for the rise of Macedon. 
Adherence to this policy invited outside 
interference, which was provided by Phillip 
II, and so successfully pursued by his illus- 
trious son, Alexander, as he rode forth on his 
favorite Thracian horse, Bucephalas, and dis- 
patched the Gordian knot. So attached 
was the conqueror to his horse, that he com- 
memorated his death in 326 B. C., with the 
building of a city, Bucephala. 

It was Alexander’s short, but spectacular, 
career—33 years—that became a major turn- 
ing point in history. To him, as one of the 
very few, it was given to modify the whole 
future of the human race.. Alexander the 
Great originated two forces—Hellenism and 
the monarchical ideal. He made the person 
of the monarch sacred; from which the west, 
subsequently, evolved the spurious doctrine 
of “the divine right of Kings” and which, to 
maintain, has left the pages of history 
strewn with the wrecks of humanity and 
stained with the blood of martyrs. 

In creating Hellenism, he provided, for the 
first time, a common type of civilization, with 
a common language, literature and art, as 
well as a common form of political organi- 
zation. 

For centuries following Alexander’s death, 
classic Greek was the language of literature 
and religion, of commerce and administra- 
tion. He created a universal empire and a 
universal culture in the 70-odd cities which 
he built. While his temporal empire per- 
ished at his death, nevertheless, its central 
ideal survived, namely, that of municipal 
freedom of the Greek pole is within the 
framework of an imperial system. 

With the collapse of the Achaean League 
and the fall of Corinth at the beginning of 
the Roman conquest in 146 B. C., Greek po- 
litical power waned but her influence on the 
development of all phases of civilization con- 
tinued unabated, so strongly was her back- 
ground entrenched in sound principles. 

This was a source of irritation to the Ro- 
man conquerors after the fall of the empire 
of the Caesars in 476 A. D., and lesser Roman 
rulers, such as Constantine and Justinian I, 
who had no regard for Greek culture, set out 
to definitely counteract Hellenism (1) by 
propagating Roman law in Greece, (2) by im- 
pairing the power of self-governing city- 
states and (3) by closing the philosophical 
schools at Athens, well knowing that “The 
cultivated mind is the guardian genius of 
democracy,” as stated by Lamar. 

Greece became a weakened province and 
her culture declined rapidly. Slavonic in- 
cursions became more frequent until the 
Slovenes were finally repelled by the Empress 
Irene, through success of arms, with the 
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gains thereby to be later consolidated, with 
the aid of the Greek clergy, about the middle 
of the ninth century. 

After the Byzantine period, which was dis- 
solved by the Latins in 1204, appears the be- 
ginning of Ottoman influence. 

Constantinople had been the capital of the 
Roman Empire in the East from 330 A. D., 
until it fell to the Turks in 1453. The Turks, 
thereafter, wielded dominion over the area of 
Greece until the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

Being a liberty-loving people and believing 
in the governmental principle of autonomy, 
it was inevitable that the smoldering fires of 
Greek freedom would sometime, somehow, 
emerge in a great conflagration of independ- 
ence. The influence of the French Revolu- 
tion contributed to the rekindling of the 
fiames of nationalism and a burning desire 
for freedom and independence in the Greek 
people. : 

The Greek Revolution of 1821 was, there- 
fore, not unexpected. Lord Byron espoused 
her cause and came to Missolonghi where he 
died while aiding in the war effort in 1824. 
Fortunately, also, like the earlier Serbian re- 
volt in 1804, she received help from Russia— 
not altogether altruistically, however, since 
Catharine II coveted Constantinople and thus 
encouraged the Greek revolt, resulting in the 
establishment of the independent kingdom 
in 1833 and the beginning of her modern 
history. 

Time does not permit a detailed discus- 
sion of the War of Greek Independence, but 
I can assure you of Greek extraction, as well 
as all others, that the valor and sacrifices of 
her sons and daughters—the forebears of 
many of you here tonight—had their coun- 
terpart at Valley Forge and at the Alamo, 
the latter battle prompting the orator of 
later day to proclaim that “Thermopylae has 
its messenger of defeat; the Alamo had 
none.” : 

The spirit of Thermopylae, which car- 
ried the Greek people to independence in 
1821 under the leadership of Marco Bazzaris, 
enabled them to successfully repel, with bril- 
liant strategy, the invasion of their homeland 
by the Italian dictator on October 28, 1940, 
in World War II. Mussolini’s defeat was 
humiliating to the Axis and caused Hitler to 
intervene with German reinforcements in 
April 1941. 
patriotic guerrilla bands provided entertain- 
ment for the German occupation forces. 
Thus, even in occupation, the Grecian pa- 
triots continued to make wholesome contri- 
butions to the cause of freedom.- 

Of course, Greece of modern times has 
never regained the heights of the Homeric 
Age—neither have other nations of glorious 
antiquity—Egypt, Babylon, Persia, Carthage, 
Rome, to mention some. The times and 
world conditions have not been, and are not 
now, conducive thereto. ; 

Political, social, and economy factors—de- 
scribed in modern-day language best, per- 
haps, as “geo-politics’”—have fostered a new 
and different civilization. The old balance 
of power policy of ancient Athens has been 
practiced in Europe, as well as in other parts 
of the world, in varying degree, since before 
the time of Metternich and power politics 
is not without its disciples today. 

Modern Greece, however, despite interne- 
cine feuds and other internal disturbances 
instigated, as in recent years by the com- 
munistic Soviet, nevertheless, has resumed 
a respectable position among freedom-loving 
peoples. 

Regardless of her curtailment in the ex- 
ercise of modern-day political, military, and 
economic might, as measured by the stand- 
ards of material assets, which all too often 
and unfortunately seem to be the test, his- 
tory cannot erase, time cannot efface, mem- 
ory cannot forget, civilization cannot evalu- 
ate the glory that was Greece, and the pro- 
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. found effect the Homeric and Golden Ages 


and subsequent centuries have had, and will 
continue to have, upon the world in religion, 
science, medicine, astronomy, philosophy, 
mathematics, literature, sculpture, art, ar- 
chitecture, oratory, government. 

The Hellenic influence continues through 
the diffusion of Greek culture rather than 
through blood. A knowledge of the names 
and accomplishments and contributions of 
her famous sons was once considered essen- 
tial to ordinary education, but are now stud- 
ied, perhaps, and recalled only by scholars, 
yet they constitute a galaxy of the great. 
Even so, some Greek names are among the 
most familiar to people generally, such as 
Helen of Troy, Achilles, Hercules, Atlas, 
Midas, Bacchus. 

The physician of today takes his oath of 
service to humanity as prescribed by Hip- 
pocrates. The great lessons of Aesopian 
fables are unsurpassed in moral value. The 
tragedians, playwrights, and poets, in the 
persons of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes; are figures of great sig- 
nificance in human history. 

The rhetoric of Corax of Syracuse, trans-- 
ported to Athens by his pupil, Tisias, doubt- 
less aided the inspiring Phillipics of De- 
mosthenes, the eulogies of Pericles, the pleas 
for Panhellenism of Isocrates, called the 
prince of rhetoricians, the eloquence of Hy- 
pereides, Aeschines, Lycurgus, Demetrius of 
Phalerum, and Deinarchus, whose impor- 
tance to the historian cannot be measured. 

The father of history, Herodotus, who 
wrote of the Persian wars; Thucydides, with 
his record of the Peloponnesian War; and 
Xenophon and his Anabasis, an account of 
the expedition of the Ten Thousand, and his 
eulogy of Agesilaus, the Spartan King, and 
the historians of Alexander’s reign—Ptolemy, 
Aristobulus, Callisthenes, Onesicritus, and 
Nearchus—whose chronologies recount the 
theme of this talk—‘‘the glory that was 
Greece.” 

The great mathematician and inventor, 
Archimedes, who proposed to moye the earth 
if given a place to stand, devised numerous 
ingenious contrivances, including the water- 
screw, and his extension of geometric meth- 
ods of exhaustion, as originated by Exodus 
and followed by Euclid, made him famous, 

The Praxitelean designed friezes of ar- 
chaic decorative sculptures along the entab- 
latures of the magnificent temples of Assus, 
of Athena Nike, of Apollo near Miletus, the 
Athenian Treasury at Delphi, the great altar 
of Zeus at Pergamum, of Posejdon and 
others, including the most famous of all, the 


“Parthenon on the Acropolis with its Pana- 


thenaic friezes, have inspired the artists and 
sculptors of subsequent centuries. 

(Incidentally, the only replica of the 
Parthenon stands in Centennial Park in the 
capitol city of my native State of Tennes- 
see.) 

The paintings of the masters—Polygnot- 
us, Micon, Panaenus adorning the great por- 
ticos of Athens and Delphi have disappeared 
but their styles, along with those of Zeuxis 
and Aristides and others have long influ- 
enced their successors. 

The philosophy and logic of the great 
Athenian, Socrates, who “drank the hem- 
lock” following his conviction for impiety 
in 399 B. C., imbued his disciples—Alcibiades, 
Plato, Parmimedes, Zeno, Aristotle, with his 
announcements of inductive arguments and 
universal definitions and the founding of 
the doctrine of absolute morality based on 
the conception of a felicity which is of man 
as man, set the course of philosophy and 
reasoning for all time to come. 

The development of Greek law came 
through the city-states. Revolutionary 
changes occurred in the transition from 
family or tribal justice to the constitutional 
law of the city-states about the seventh 
century, B. C. - During the ensuing 300 years 
the constitutions and codes of Solon, Cleis- 
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thenes, Dracon, and Aristotle tended to con- 
verge as the movement in Greece was toward 
increased uniformity while at the time pre- 
serving the principle of autonomy. From 
such came the constitutions of the Western 
World, and especially do we recognize the 
similarity of provisions of our national char- 
ter to the principles of Grecian constitutional 
law as relates to the doctrine of States rights. 

The oracles of ancient Greece, at which 
Were revealed the divinations of the great 
gods and goddesses—Zeus, Apollo, Aphro- 
dite, Athene, Artemis, Ares, Hermes-——became 
the symbol of unquestioned authority by 
which men of all subsequent generations 
have been adjured to speak, as said by Peter, 
if at all,” as the oracles of God.” 

The revival of the Olympic games by. the 
Western World is but another tribute the 
modern age pays to the contribution of the 
Golden Age of Greece in the field of physical 
contests, whose winners celebrated their vic- 
tories with the singing of hymns by the poet 
Archilochus. " 

The list of great contributions, as well 
as of great contributors, to the development 
of all civilization could be extended ad in- 
finitum, but time does not here permit. Only 
one other reference will be indulged and 
that relates to her contributions of language 
and to religion. 

Her classic language carries the adoration 
of Chistendém as the language of the New 
Testament. Her religious appreciation and 
superstition was perceived by no less than 
the Peerless Apostle to the Gentile World, 
as he passed along and beheld their devo- 
tions, followed by his masterful address on 
Mar’s hill to the Men of Athens, declaring 
unto them “The Unknown God” whom they 
“ignorantly worshipped,” appealing to their 
intelligence and developing, with unanswer- 
able logic, and with timely references to 
their own system of worship, the proposition 
that the “God that hath made the world and 
all things therein dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands” as did their great god 
Zeus in the temple on Mount Olympus, 
“neither is worshipped with men’s hands” 
and in whom “we live and move, and have 
our being, as certain also of your own poets 
have said.” 

The heritage that has been yours— 
throughout the ages is reflected in the quali- 
ties of good citizenship you and your fellows 
practice in your adopted land for some, as 
well as being the native land of younger gen- 
erations. Your part in civic enterprise—na- 
tional, State, or local—has always been note- 
worthy and commendable. Your contribu- 
tions to the community and Nation, in peace 
and in war in defense of freedom has marked 
you as patriots. The spirit of the ancient 
Greeks of the Golden Age pervades your citi- 
enship as reflected in your conduct and atti- 
tude as members of the body-politic of this 
State and Nation. We could well use more 
such men and women; boys and girls of your 
type in the further and future development 
of our great land and in the cause of consti- 
tutional government and national integrity. 
May the illustrious heroes of the glory that 
was Greece inspire you to greater fields of 
service and your conduct be an example of 
those of all lands seeking to preserve free- 
dom. 

With the observance, in appropriate man- 
ner, I hope, of this anniversary of Greek in- 
dependence, so meaningful in the course of 
freedom, let us, from them and other hon- 
ored dead, take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full meas- 
ure of devotion; that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain, 
and that this Nation, under God, and any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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Happy Ending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Adrian (Mich.) Daily 
Telegram of March 16, 1956: 

- Happy ENDING 


The news that a United States Government 
tax-payment check for $87,195 has been re- 
ceived in Adrian is a happy ending to a 3- 
year-old struggle. Within due time Madison 
Township also will receive a similar check 
for $35,000. 

The funds will go to municipal Adrian, to 
Madison Township, to the two school dis- 
tricts, and to the county. All of these local 
units of government have been pinched 
financially because the Federal Government 
decided in 1953 that it was not obligated to 
make . payments in lieu of taxes on the 
United States Air Force plant on East Beech- 
er Street. Almost without warning the local 
units lost about 10 percent of their tax rev- 
enues. The financial pinch has been acute 
at times. 

The Federal Government’s tax payment 
money will be welcome in Adrian and Madi- 


son Township. But the victory for the city, 


the township, and the school districts cannot 
be measured strictly in dollars and cents. 
An important principle was involved here. 
It was a question of whether the United 
States Government, the owner of property in 
an industrial and a competitive field, had the 
moral right to claim tax exemption, In the 
case of the United States Air Force plant in 
Adrian the Government, at the same time, 
has received certain financial benefit from 
the property under a lease arrangement with 
the Bridgeport Brass Corp. 

Operating under a no-tax-liability policy 
the Federal Government theoretically could 
lease its properties to private operators at a 
lower rate; it could compete with private in- 
dustry, if such was the desire, from a most 
enviable position. Without tax liability the 
Federal Government could produce for less, 
and sell for less, at the expense of private 


` industry. Every plant owner who could es- 


cape $87,195 a year in taxes either could sell 
for less and produce for less or pay higher 
dividends. It was a nationally unhealthy 
situation with the Federal Government 
claiming tax exemptions on industrial prop- 
erties. And some 99 such plants now exist 
in the United States. 

The United States Congress was wise in 
adopting legislation to deal with the matter. 
The stopgap legislation will be effective 
through 1958. In the meantime it is hoped 
that some permanent solution can be 
reached. The Federal Government always 
should be liable for local taxes when it oper- 
ates or exists in competition with private 
interests. 

It also is morally wrong for the Federal 
Government to say that municipalities must 
furnish water and sewer services, police pro- 
tection and fire protection, streets and high- 
ways for such plants without tax responsi- 
bility. If a showdown ever developed, the 
municipalities probably would be within 
their rights in denying the Federal Govern- 
ment such services without tax or some other 
type of payment. At the same time it is 
morally wrong for the Federal Government 
to claim that it has no responsibility for the 
schools, or the township government that 
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serve such plants and the people who work 
in them. So it is a victory in principle for 
Adrian and Madison as well as a victory in 
dollars and cents. 

Mayor Porter is to be commended for his 
determination in protecting Adrian’s rights 
in the problem. He personally furnished 
much of the evidence on which congressional 
legislation was based. And it was Repre- 
sentative GEORGE MEADER, of the Michigan 
Second District, who led the fight for that 
legislation in Congress, ably assisted by the 
Michigan Senators. Adrian and Madison 
have good reason to rejoice today, along with 
98 other communities where Government 
plants are located. 

But it must be remembered that the leg- 
islation under which that $87,195 check 
comes to Adrian is of a temporary nature. 
Within 4 years permanent legislation must 
be adopted to make certain that the Federal 
Government, especially when it enters the 
field of private industry, assumes its fair and 
just tax responsibilities. Now that the war 
emergency has ended, perhaps the best an- 
swer of all would call for the sale of Govern- 
ment-owned plants to private interests. The 
Federal Government has little reason to be in 
business today, and certainly not to the 
extent that it was in 1943 and 1944, 


Kalkaska Air Force Base, Kalkaska, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
days the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be called upon to vote 
on legislation authorizing the defense 
military construction program for fiscal 
year 1957. That legislation authorizes 
construction amounting to a total of 
$2.2 billion for projects deemed vital to 
our national security. 

It is impossible for us as Members of 
Congress to be fully familiar with every 
aspect of this important legislation. 
However, when an instance arises with 
respect to such legislation, that threatens 
to squander the taxpayers’ money and 
irresponsibly retard the development of 
a defense installation described as 
urgent by the Department of the Air 
Force, it is essential that the matter be 
called promptly to the attention of the 
membership of this distinguished body. 
I regret that such an instance is con- 
tained in the defense military construc- 
tion bill, H. R. 9893. I refer specifically 
to the portion of the bill authorizing the 
appropriation of funds for the Kalkaska 
Air Force Base, Kalkaska, Mich. 

In the action of the House Armed 
Services Committee in transferring the 
location of the base from Kalkaska, 
Mich., to Manistee, Mich., there can be 
no question that the American taxpay- 
ers’ money will be squandered and the 
defenses of the United. States irre- 
sponsibly retarded. 

The membership of the House may 
recall that on March 13, 1956, in a speech 
that I delivered in this Chamber, I first 
called attention to this matter. My re- 
marks on this subject at that time ap- 
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pear beginning on page 4117 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of March 13. 

In that speech I cited the fact that 
in the early fall of 1954 following thor- 
ough study of possible sites by the De- 
partment of the Air Force and by the 
interested committees of Congress, work 
was begun.on a jet interceptor airbase 
at Kalkaska, Mich. The actual con- 
struction work was undertaken only 
after the Congress had authorized the 
construction and had appropriated 
funds for the initial expenditure of $8.6 
million with respect to the Kalkaska 
Base. 

The development of the Kalkaska 
Base was described by the Department 
of the Air Force as being in the best 
interest of the Air Force. The im- 
portance of immediate development of 
the base was further described by the 
Air Force as necessary to meet an ur- 
gent air defense requirement. The cost 
of the Kalkaska Base was estimated to 
be significantly less in original construc- 
tion cost and substantially less in an- 
nual maintenance cost than similar costs 
pertaining to any other site considered. 

In my remarks of March 13, I went 
on to relate how certain persons seeking 
to further their selfish interests had en- 
deavored to have the jet interceptor base 
transferred from the Kalkaska area to 
a less satisfactory site near Manistee, 
Mich. I explained and documented how 
such a transfer would cause a minimum 
of 1 year’s delay in the completion of a 
vital link in our northern defense perim- 
eter intended to protect the north cen- 
tral industrial area of the United States 
from Detroit to Chicago. I also ex- 
plained and documented the way in 
which the transfer from Kalkaska to 
Manistee would not only result in the 
abandonment of taxpayer’s money al- 
ready spent on the development of the 
base at Kalkaska but would also sig- 
nificantly increase the total cost of the 
development of the base. In my remarks 
of March 13, I also pointed out factors 
pertaining to troop morale considera- 
tions that dictated that the airbase be 
located at Kalkaska in the interest of 
promoting troop welfare and furthering 
our national security. 

In my remarks of March 13 I thought 
that I had fully discussed the reasons 
why it was essential that the air base be 
retained at Kalkaska, Mich. and not 
transferred to Manistee, Mich. How- 
ever, since that time certain additional 
matters relating to this subject have 
been brought to my attention. This 
additional information makes the mo- 
tives of the self-seeking individuals en- 
deavoring to transfer the base to 
Manistee, Mich. even more questionable 
and the propriety of the methods they 
have used to accomplish this end even 
more dubious than these motives and 
methods had appeared at the time of my 
previous speech. 

The motivation for their efforts to 
transfer the base relates to their per- 
sonal convenience and to their abhor- 
rence of possible association with our 
American boys wearing the uniform of 
the United States Air Force. Mr. 
Speaker, I will have more to say on that 
- later. 
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The self-appointed czar of this mi- 
nority group effort to obstruct the de- 
velopment of an airbase at Kalkaska, 
Mich. that the Air Force has termed 
urgent to our national security, is an 
occasional summertime resident of the 
Kalkaska area who owns property in the 
area assessed at $3,800 in value and who 
paid $100.70 in taxes on that property 
for the year 1955. The individual head- 
ing this irresponsible obstructionist 
movement actually lives in St. Louis, 
Mo. 

This $100 a year summertime tax- 
payer would deny to the year-around 
taxpayers of Kalkaska the opportunity 
of seeing their community prosperity en- 
hanced by virtue of the $5.8 million pay- 
roll that would attend locating the jet 
base at Kalkaska. He would prefer that 
the community lose that multimillion 
dollar payroll so that his summertime 
peace and tranquility to which he con- 
tributes $100 a year would not be dis- 
turbed. The Department of the Air 
Force has expressed a view that because 
of community and recreational facilities 
that will be available to Air Force per- 
sonnel, the Kalkaska site is the most de- 
sirable location considered in connection 
with locating the jet base in northern 
Michigan. This part-time resident of 
Kalkaska would sacrifice the morale and 
welfare of our military personnel for 
his part-time convenience. 

In a letter dated October 5, 1955 which 
this St. Louis “constituent” sent to 
citizens in the Kalkaska area soliciting 
the donation of funds to thwart the Air 
Force in the development of an Air Force 
base essential to our national defense 
stated in his letter as follows: 

We have employed two lawyers in St. Louis 
and will shortly employ a third one in the 
State of Michigan. 


He goes on to say with reference to the 
two lawyers in St. Louis: 

Both of these men know their way around 
Washington and are close to several in- 
fluential Members of Congress. 


The sinister implication of the expres- 
sion in this St. Louis “‘constituent’s” let- 
ter to the effect that the two lawyers in 
St. Louis are “close to several influential 
Members of Congress” should be care- 
fully considered by every Member of 
Congress in his vote as to whether or not 
this vital air base should be retained at 
Kalkaska, Mich., as desired by the Air 
Force or whether it should be transferred 
to Manistee, Mich., as desired by a few 
part-time residents of the State of Mich- 
igan. I can’t help but wonder why the 
third lawyer from Michigan that this 
St. Louis “constituent” proposes to hire 
is necessary if the two lawyers from St. 
Louis have the Washington influence 
that he claims for them. Mr. Speaker, 
is this another instance of a person seek- 
ing to substitute influence for merit, in 
endeavoring to further a cause before 
the Congress of the United States? I 
think it is, Mr. Speaker, and, therefore, I 
am confident that the Congress will not 
sustain him in his selfish purpose. 

My St. Louis “constituent” recently 
sent to me a petition allegedly repre- 
senting the alleged views of approxi- 
mately 700 signatories in opposition to 
the location of the air base at Kalkaska, 
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I instigated an investigation to determine 
the validity of that petition. I have 
recently received reports on that investi- 
gation in the forms of a telegram from 
the Honorable Merle C. Lutz, President 
of the Kalkaska Air Base Committee and 
also a sworn affidavit from the Honorable 
Hollis W. Morgan, President of the Kal- 
kaska County Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Speaker, at this point in my remarks 
I will include the telegram and the 
affidavit: 
TRAVERSE CITY, MicH.,.March 23, 1956. 
Representative VICTOR A. KNOX, 
House Office Building, 
A Washington, D. C.: 

March 16, 690 cards addressed to signers of 
Comfort’s petition were mailed at the post 
office of Traverse City, Mich., as of this date 
March 26 9:30 a. m., the following returns 
have been experienced: 94 returned—un- 
known, 30 returned—moved, 1 returned— 
deceased, 3 returned—no reason given, 37 
returned—no such post office, 21 returned— 
insufficient address, 53 signers have indi- 
cated they are no longer opposed, 136 are still 
opposed to the site, 8 are undecided. 

MERLE C. Lurz, 
President, Kalkaska Air Base 
Committee, Inc. 
KALKASKA COUNTY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, 
Kalkaska, Mich., March 17, 1956. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I, hereby, certify that I have conducted an - 
investigation of the attached petition cir- 
culated in protest of the Kalkaska Jet Base 
in the summer of 1955 and I submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

There are 690 signatures entered on the 
petition of which 536 are reported here. Not 
one signature bares a Kalkaska address: 294 
are found to be property owners, including 
husband and wife; 59 are year around resi- 
dents (husband and wife and family); 313 
are summer residents, or visitors (weekends 
to two months); 154 are completely un- 
known signatures; 9 are duplicate signa- 
tures; 1 is deceased for approximately two 
years; 23 minors (mostly early teenagers in- 
cluding two children of Hartley Comfort). 

I hereby certify that the above report is 
true and accurate to the best of my knowl- 
eldge. 

HoLLIS W. MORGAN, 
President, Kalkaska County Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me a 
Notary Public in and for Kalkaska County 
on this 17th day of March 1956. 

MILDRED E. SHOEMAKER, 
Notary Public, Kalkaska County. 
My commission expires August 16, 1959. 


Mr. Speaker. these two documents are 
significant in that they demonstrate the 
deceit being used by those who would 
prevent the location of the jet base at 
Kalkaska. 

Thus far, Mr. Speaker, in my remarks 
on this vital subject today, I have docu- 
mented the facts that, First, the minority 
group of part-time residents in the Kal- 
kaska area who are seeking to thwart the 
efforts of the Department of the Air 
Force to complete the vital link in the air 
security of our Nation have resorted to 
the pressures of infiuence, and, second, 
have resorted to deceitful misrepresenta- 
tions, in their efforts to accomplish their 
purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, without attempting to 
minimize the serious gravity of those two 
devious methods that have been em- 
ployed by this minority group that seek 
the transfer of this jet base to the Manis- 
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tee area, there is a third factor with re- 
spect to their methods that causes me 
even greater concern and that must be 
called to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, that third factor con- 
cerns the effort on the part of the same 
individual who is purchasing influence 
and practicing deceit to keep the Kal- 
kaska base from being completed, to at- 
tain support for his selfish efforts by 
making scurrilous and opprobrious at- 
tacks upon the moral character of the 
men and women serving in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. This in- 
dividual has expressed opposition to the 
location of the jet base at Kalkaska for 
the reason that “Around a military es- 
tablishment unfortunately are found 
saloons, taverns, motels of question char- 
acter, bawdy houses, and so forth.” This 
same individual has said: “Traverse City 
with two bases in its area already can 
point to an alarming increase in delin- 
quency. Thirty-five cases of illegitima- 
cy, traceable to these bases is something 
the families do not want in the Chain of 
Lakes area.” I have had both of these al- 
legations carefully checked by the appro- 
priate police officials in the Traverse City 
area. Ihave been informed in sworn af- 
fidavits from these officials that not only 
are these allegations untrue but the fact 
is that the military personnel located in 
the Treaverse City area have a record of 
rendering substantial community service 
to the citizens of that area. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point in the REC- 
orp I would like to include those af- 
fidavits as part of my remarks. 

AFFIDAVIT 


TRAVERSE City, Micu., March 17, 1956. 

1. That I have been sheriff Grand Traverse 
County for the past 6 years, and associated 
with law enforcement for the past 10 years. 

2. That during this period, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, and especially fol- 
lowing a thorough study of record, that the 
following facts are presented: 

A. That there has been no above normal 
increase in crime, or reason to suspicion that 
there is, either due to the Empire Air Force 
Base or to the United States Coast Guard Air 
Station located in Traverse City. 

(a) That, quite to the contrary, both of 
these installations have been a decided asset 
as assistance to law enforcement agencies, 
and that this assistance has been rendered 
to law enforcement agencies both under the 
official direction of commanding officers apart 
and separate from official duty nature, and 
as individuals during off-duty periods. 

(b) That as examples of this assistance to 
law enforcement are quoted: 

(1) The many assistances given in the res- 
cue of resorters encountering trouble on the 
many lakes of the region. 

(2) The assistance given in the finding 
of lost children, lost hunters, etc. 

(3) The assistance given in searches 
for drowned bodies, and the subsequent find- 
ing of same, as a result of their efforts. 

(4) The assistance rendered during large 
fires and other emergencies. 

3. That, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, there has been absolutely no increase 
in the rate of illegitimacy, or any related in- 
cidents or crimes, within the jurisdiction of 
this department. 

RICHARD WEILER, 
Sheriff, Grand Traverse County, Mich. 
STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Grand Traverse: 


On this 17th day of March 1956 before me, 
a notary public in and for said county, per- 
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sonally appeared Richard Weiler, known by 
me to be the sheriff of Grand Traverse 
County, Mich., and who signed and acknowl- 
edged the foregoing instrument as his free 
act and deed. 
MADELYN E. KELSCH, 
Notary Public, Grand Traverse County, 
Mich. 
My commission expires March 25, 1956. 


AFFIDAVIT 


CITY OF TRAVERSE CITY, MICH., 
March 17, 1956. 

This is to certify that I, Charles Woodrow, 
am the chief of police in the city of Traverse 
City and have been for the past 14 years. I 
haye been in police work in the city of Tra- 
verse City for the past 28 years. 

In a letter to Mr. Donald Quarles, Secretary 
of the Air Force, dated August 30, 1955, Mr. 
Hartley B. Comfort alleges in paragraph No. 8 
of this letter: “Traverse City, with two bases 
in its area, already can point to an alarming 
increase in delinquency. Thirty-five cases of 


illegitimacy traceable to these bases is some- - 


thing the families do not want in the ‘Chain 
of Lakes’ area.” 

I would like to make the following state- 
ment: t 

That, to the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief, there has been no abnormal increasë in 
crime, delinquency, or illegitimacy since the 
establishment of these bases, and that, quite 
on the contrary, the personnel have been ex- 
tremely well behaved. We have had the ut- 
most cooperation from both bases in the han- 
dling of what few minor problems that have 
come up. 

CHARLES WOODROW, 
Chief of Police, Traverse City, Mich. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Grand Traverse: 

On this 17th day of March 1956 before me, 
notary public in and for said county, person- 
ally appeared Charles Woodrow, known by me 
to be the chief of police of the city of Tra- 
verse City, Mich., who signed and acknowl- 
edged the foregoing instrument as his free 
act and deed. 

MADELYN E. KELSCH, 
Notary Public, Grand Traverse 
County, Mich. : 
My commission expires March 25, 1956. 


Mr. Speaker, neither the patriotic peo- 
ple of the Kalkaska area nor I as their 
Representative in the Congress of the 
United States initially sought to have the 
jet air base located in their lovely com- 
munity. It is typical of the people in 
that community, however, that when 
they learned that the Department of the 
Air Force desired to build an air-base in- 
stallation in their area that was vital to 
the defense of the United States, they 
immediately undertook to cooperate 
wholeheartedly with the Department of 
the Air Force in the completion of that 
project. The people of the community 
have already spent tens of thousands of 
dollars acquiring land to be donated to 
the Federal Government, enlarging 
school facilities, and improving recrea- 
tional facilities to assure completion of 
the base and to assure maintenance of 
troop morale at a high level for the mili- 
tary personnel to be stationed there. The 
citizens of Kalkaska demonstrated in a 
typically American way that they wanted 
and would welcome the Air Force as an 
addition to their community. 

Mr. Speaker, the Air Force also wanted 
Kalkaska. The reasons for the decision 
by the Department of the Air Force to 
locate at Kalkaska can best be summa- 
rized by inserting in the record at this 
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point in my remarks excerpts from the 
testimony of Mr. John M. Ferry, Special 
Assistant for Installations of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Rorce before the House 
Armed Services Committee on March 7, 
1956, in connection with that committee’s 
consideration of H. R. 9893, authorizing 
construction for the military depart- 
ments for fiscal year 1957. 


The <Air Force is satisfied with the Kal- 
kaska site, from an operational and com- 
munity viewpoint. It is the cheapest site 
for construction of any of those that we 
have surveyed. It has a great advantage in 
that the plans for construction are sub- 
stantially completed. The land is being in 
the press of being acquired and donated in 
fee by the community and we have a lease 
on some 7,000 acres of State land, which 
we are ready to move in on. * * * It is a 
matter of importance that this go forward 
rapidly. Not only because of the need and 
desirability of establishing a base for our 
fighters as a protection to the central part 
of the country, but in order to establish the 
SAGE installation which is a part of the 
network of protection for the whole northern 
border of our country. * * * 

The project of the SAGE installation is of 
the utmost importance. The plans are ready. 
We could go forward placing contracts within 
a matter of weeks if it wree established that 
the installation will go at Kalkaska. * * * 

In establishing the desirability of our base 
at Kalkaska; we gave considerable weight to 
the fact that we had obtained community 
support. By that I mean housing, schools, 
churches, social centers, close to our base, 
which is one of the factors involved in the 
selection of such a thing. 

* * . . s 


Mr. Ferry. Without looking at my figures, 
sir, it is about $18 million cheaper than 
Cadillac, but in annual costs, which I shall 
bring out later, it is considerably cheaper 
than Cadillac because of this SAGE installa- 
tion. 

I would like to point out one fact which is 
of great importance. 

Here is Torch Lake, which Mr. Comfort 
discussed with you today, and pointed out 
there are expensive properties around here, 
which is true. ; 

Here is the relationship of our base to 
Torch Lake. You will note it is a matter of 
about 8 miles away. 

There is the runway. The pattern will 
bring planes in on the east-west heading, 
because there are prevailing winds, which 
will substantially keep them away from any 
of the Torch Lake area, so that the possibility 
of annoyance from noise of these jet planes 
is very minimal in the Torch Lake area, 

I have never been quite clear as to just 
what the objection to the Torch Lake resi- 
dents was to this, because of the fact that 
it is relatively remote from their prop- 
Co a Ss le SO 

Under these circumstances, sir, I believe 
that it is in the best interests of the Air 
Force to expedite the construction of this 
property that is badly needed. We are ready 
to go forward with the concurrence of the 
committee.* * * 

+ hd » . . 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the committee can 
understand after Cadillac had been rejected 
by the Appropriations Committee you ap- 
pointed a board to make further studies, and 
the board made its findings and conclusions 
and recommended Kalkaska? 

Mr. Ferry. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did they examine Manis- 
tee? 

Mr. Ferry. They examined three sites, 

The CHAIRMAN. Which three sites? 


Mr. Ferry. They are not identifiable geo- 
graphically other than to say they are rela- 
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tively close together, and we titled them 
“Sites 1, 2, 3, in the Manistee area.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Compare the difference 
between the Kalkaska site and the Manis- 
tee site. 

Mr. FERRY. May I. refer to my figures to 
give you accurate cost information, sir? 

For the purpose of your information, the 
cheapest Manistee site—there were three 
sites developed—the cheapest one was $11,- 
850,000, as compared with the Kalkaska site, 
$11,652,000. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, are there any mili- 
tary objections to any one of the three 
sites? 

Mr. Ferry. Yes, sir. - é 

The CHAIRMAN. Tell us the advantage of 
the Kalkaska site over the Manistee site. 

Mr. Ferry. The Kalkaska site is closer to 
a community, so that in time off that our 
people may have they will have a good- 
sized town. It is about a 20,000-inhabitant 
town—a good-sized town to go for such 
recreation as they may be able to develop. 

The CHAIRMAN. As a military mission, has 
Kakaska any advantage over Manistee? 

Mr. Ferry. Militarily, with the exception of 
the fact that Manistee has a difficult soil 
problem in connection with the runways and 
foundations for the buildings. It will be 
difficult to expand the Manistee site in the 
near future. 

* * + * + 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, then, the other fac- 
tors that caused you to make your decision, 
please. 

Mr. FERRY. The other factors were cost, 
community support. 

The CHARMAN. What is the difference in 
cost between the Manistee site and Kalkaska 
site, about $500,000? 

Mr. Ferry. About $250,000. In first cost. 
In first cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no difference inso- 

-far as the cost is concerned? 

Mr. Ferry. The first cost, sir. The annual 
costs are quite different. 

The CHAIRMAN. How does the annual cost 
increase more at Manistee than at Kalkaska? 

Mr. Ferry. The difference is brought about 
by the cost of the land lines which are used 
to connect up the SAGE installation into 
our defense network. The annual charges at 
Kalkaska are $1,040,000, as compared with 
$1,500,000 a year—a saving of almost a half 
million dollars a year in land-line costs. 

Mr. DurHAM. Can you give us at this time 
the amount of money the Government would 
lose if another site were selected at this time? 
What are your commitments already, and 
how much money have you spent? 

Mr. Ferry. We have between $400,000 and 
$500,000 already spent or committed to be 
spent for the development and completion 
of the plans and working drawings at the 
Kalkaska site. 

Mr. DurHAM. In other words, you would 
lost about $500,000? 

Mr. Ferry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DurHam. Do you have a commitment 
already on your SAGE project and the con- 
tract? ° 

Mr. FERRY. No, sir; and I am most anxious 
to place it. I am most anxious. 

* + = + > 

Mr. Rivers. How much would it cost in de- 
lay if we selected another site? 

Mr. Ferry. We would lose 1 year. 

Mr. Rivers. That would leave a gap in de- 
fense of this country for an additional year? 

Mr. Ferry. Yes, sir. 

+ * hd * + 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. If you desire to expand 
in the future, can you expand at one base as 
easily as you can at the other? 

Mr. Ferry. No, sir. We can expand more 
readily at the Kalkaska site than at the 
Manistee site because of soil conditions. We 
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run into a rather difficult peak situation. It 
would be difficult to extend our runways. 
e = E + * 


The CHAIRMAN. You know of the various 
complaints coming in from cities all over the 
country about the noise caused by the jets. 
Why doesn’t the Department try to locate 
these places that have equal military value, 
where there will be less objection on account 
of the noise? Why do you want to go into 
fine sections and have people worried and 
disturbed, when you could go to a more 
isolated section and have the same military 
defense, and put it there instead of putting 
it in other places? 

Mr. Ferry. I am glad you have raised the 
question, Mr. Chairman. There are only two 
answers to that. In the first place, we have 
put it in an isolated area. We are out in 
an untouched wilderness, a completely un- 
touched wilderness where we will not dis- 
turb any existing residents. There are only 
8 or 4 cabins that have to be taken away 
from this entire area which we are about to 


occupy, and we are 20 miles away from the 


town of Traverse City—18 or 20. We are 8 
miles away from the residential section 
which has been so clearly described here, at 
Torch Lake, and the pattern of our take-off 
and landing in the summertime is so con- 
sistently east-west, that we cannot see where 


- it will cause the slightest major trouble to 


the people living at Torch Lake. 


Mr. Speaker, that is the record that 
was before the House Armed Services 
Committee at the time that distinguished 
group adopted an amendment to H. R. 
9893 that would transfer the jet-base in 
northern Michigan from Kalkaska which 
was supported by the Air Force, to Man- 
istee which was supported by a small 
minority group of summertime residents 
in the Kalkaska area. 

The views of this minority group en- 
deavoring to obstruct the Department 
of the Air Force in locating an airbase 
in Kalkaska is most persuasively offset 
by the testimony of the representative 
of the Department of the Air Force þe- 
fore the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee. It is also persuasively offset by the 
views expressed by the majority of the 
citizens affected by the location of the 
base at Kalkaska. Typical of these ex- 
pressions of views is a letter signed by 
Dr. B. B. Breese dated March 20, 1956, 
addressed to the House Armed Services 
Committee. At this point in my remarks 
I will include Dr. Breese’s letter: 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 20, 1956. 
HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: I have just learned of the 
decision of your committee to change the 
jet base location in northern Michigan from 
Kalkaska. Although I know that your time 
is precious, as a summer resident of Torch 
Lake, I should like to express my protest. 

I have always considered Hartley Comfort, 
who has been instrumental in making this 
change, as a friend and I still do. However, 
I believe that many of the summer residents, 
even thought they originally signed the pe- 
tition which he presented to you have 
changed their views and would favor the 
base if they knew. 

1. That from a defense, and taxation 
standpoint the Kalkaska area was advisable. 

2. That money spent to prepare the site 
for use was wasted if the base were moved, 

3. That the local residents would welcome 
the base and its personnel. 

Apparently all three of these questions can 
be answered in the affirmative. 
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I know that I express the sentiment of a 
large group of resort people, many of whom 
have told me that that is the case. “i 

My guess would be that if a secret ballot 
were permitted and the decision were based 
on the sentiment of the total local and sum- 
mer resident population that those who favor 
the base would win. This, however, is not 
a problem for a referendum. 

Although I am in no -position to dictate 
your decision from a national standpoint, the 
question would seem to be: 

Where can the needed base be most effec- 
tively and cheaply installed? 

If Kalkaska is that spot, feel assured that 
by and large the base will be welcome. 

Very sincerely yours, 
B. B. BREESE, M. D. 


There has recently appeared in the 
newspapers in the Kalkaska area a full 
page ad paid for by public-spirited citi- 
zens in the community who have recog- 
nized the economic and military need for 
the location of the airbase at Kalkaska. 
Because the contents of this ad clearly 
demonstrate the true feeling of the peo- 
ple in the area with respect to the loca- 
tion of the jet base near their com- 
munity, I will, Mr. Speaker, include the 
text as part of my remarks at this point: 

AN OUTRAGEOUS DECISION À 


There is widespread outrage among local 
residents at the decision of the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee to shift the location of the 
jet base from Kalkaska to Manistee. 

Much of this feeling, too, is directed at one 
summer resident who, regardless of whether 
he intended to or not, has in reality put- his 
interests ahead of those who live here year 
around, as well ʻas ahead of our Nation’s 
defense. 

An annual payroll of about $6 million has 
been thrown away because of an unproved 
and dubious claim that the jet base would 
hurt the resort business, and also partly be- 
cause of a false implication that we who live 
here don’t want it. 

Obviously the resorter in question has no 
concept of the economic problems facing the 
10,000 or so year-around residents in Antrim 
County. He apparently thinks that the 
largess from the golden egg of a 2-month 
summer resort business is all—absolutely 
all—that this area should expect, and all that 
it needs, to continue living at its usual sub- 
standard level. 

Fine schools, job and business opportuni- 
ties, good housing, adequate loan institu- 
tions, improved sanitation, well-equipped 
hospitals close at hand, and many other 
cultural and economic advantages—all these 
have apparently been taken for granted by 
he who lives in the midst of them in the 
more prosperous area below. For us, these 
things are still a hope for the future that 
can only be fulfilled as our economy develops, 

The tragedy is that there has been no con- 
vincing proof that the jet base and the resort 
business in this instance cannot be compat- 
ible. The Kalkaska site is in wasteland, far 
enough from the populated lakes region, and 
the flight patterns from this base were not 
planned for over the Torch Lake area. 

The belief that the air base and our resort 
enterprise can exist side by site mutually 
benefiting each other is what has accounted 
for the silence of most local residents on the 
jet base issue before this. 

Most of them felt that there was no use 
having an unpleasant argument when it 
seemed that the base was assured anyway. 

Most of them felt that it was a healthy 
thing for those in opposition to express their 
opinions along with those who were in favor 
of it. That’s democracy. i 

But the fact is that the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee has apparently come to be- 
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lieve the story told it by the summer resorter, 
who came armed with a 1,200-name petition. 

The House Armed Services Committee ap- 
parently believes that we are all “up in arms” 
about the base and don’t wantit here. What 
a libel of this area? 

The loss of the jet base is not just a loss 
for those who live here. It’s a terrible waste 
of both time and money for the entire 
Nation—because, for the most part, of the 
aggressive and successful action of one man 
working determinedly to keep the base out 
of Kalkaska and possibly out of Michigan. 

According to news reports, the 1,200-name 
petition is the weapon that did it—and yet 
we know how phony petitions can be. We're 
not saying there’s anything wrong with the 
petition that was presented. No one has had 
a chance to investigate it yet. But we cannot 
believe that most of those who signed it 
wanted it to be interpreted as a mandate for 
a reactionary treatment of national defense 
and the welfare of this area. 

After all, a great measure of the enjoyment 
that summer residents have in any resort 
community depends upon and grows out of 
the friendly relationships with local resi- 
dents. 

What happens to the pleasure of such a 
relationship if there is no equality or dignity 
in it? 

Each social group has a right and duty to 
help the other understand its individual and 
mutual problems. Discussion, persuasion, 
education—all are the accepted techniques 
of making a better society for free men. 

But no one person, or small group of indi- 
viduals, has the right to virtually dictate 
how this area shall grow, how it shall be de- 
veloped, or attempt to place a ceiling over 
it—not without the consent of those living 
here. That is the basic reason for the out- 
rage at the jet base decision. 

We are sure that neither the summer resi- 
dents nor the local residents are going to let 
the jet base affect their friendly relationship 
for the future, but we are also sure this issue 
is not dead yet. 

If you want to help, whether local or sum- 
mer resident, let the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate know how 
you feel. 

Let them know that you are disgusted with 
the waste of taxpayers money running into 
millions of dollars that would result from 
such a change. 

Let them know that-you believe that sol- 
diers and citizens can live ‘together in 
harmony in America. 

Let them know that you believe that our 
real enemies are abroad and not at home. 

Let them know that you want a reversal 
of the outrageons decision recently made by 
the House Armed Services Committee. 

But act by sending a wire, telephoning, or 
writing your Congressman now, or it may 
be too late. (This appeal paid for by local 
citizens and businessmen interested in the 
continued economic and cultural develop- 
ment of this area.) , 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, we have a record 
of the Department of the Air Force un- 
dertaking to establish a vital defense 
link in the northern perimeter of the 
United States at a site which was desir- 
able in terms of strategic and military 
considerations and which would result 
in the lowest possible cost to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, a record of the Ameri- 
can citizens in the community work- 
ing with the Department of the Air 
Force in a spirit of patriotism and coop- 
eration. Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, we 
also have a record of a small group of 
persons who had some tenuous claim to 
residency in the area using influence, 
deceit, and unwarranted attacks on the 
character of the men and women wear- 
ing the uniforms of the Armed Forces 
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of the United States in order to obstruct 
the development of this airbase at Kal- 
kaska. 

Mr. Speaker, we also have at issue in 
this matter a question of the confidence 
and faith that the people of America 
may place in-their Federal Government 
and more particularly in the Congress 
of the United States. In my remarks 
today and in my remarks on March 13 I 
carefully documented the reliance that 
the people of Kalkaska placed on the 
decision to locate the jet base in their 
community. The Department of the Air 
Force and the citizens of Kalkaska were 
fully justified in proceeding with their 
cooperative effort to bring to a prompt 
conclusion the construction of this es- 
sential Air Force establishment. In this 
connection, Mr. Speaker, it is appropri- 
ate to note that the actions taken in this 
regard followed the approval of the 
House and Senate Committees on Armed 
Services and the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Appropriations. This concur- 
rence is documented by correspondence 
addressed to Defense Department off- 


‚cials from the appropriate committee 


and subcommittee chairmen expressing 
congressional approval of the selection 
of the Kalkaska site. Mr. Speaker, at 
this point in my remarks I will include 
copies of those letters: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

July 29, 1955. 
Hon. LYLE S. GARLOCK, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
Department of the Air Force, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. GARLOCK: I have your letter of 
July 28, 1955, in which you indicate that it 
is the intention of the Air Force to estab- 
lish the Traverse City area base at Kalkaska, 
Mich. 

I am gratified that final selection of this 
base has been made, since I know of its im- 
portance to our Air Defense Command. 

You request that this committee give its 
approval for the development of the air- 
base at the Kalkaska site. This request is 
somewhat of a surprise to me, since I as- 
sume that the site selected is in the Traverse 
City area and, this being so, this committee 
has no further function to perform or ap- 
proval to give. The only remaining matter 
which would come within the cognizance of 
this committee would be the acquisition of 
the land necessary for the base, and I would 
expect that a project covering this land 
acquisition will in time be submitted to the 
committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
: CARL VINSON, 
Chairman. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
July 28, 1955. 
Hon. HAROLD E. TALBOTT, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: This committee has 
no objection to the Air Force proceeding with 
the immediate construction of an airbase at 
the so-called Kalkaska site in Michigan as 
requested in Mr. Garlock’s letter of July 28, 
1955. It should be understood that funds 
can be made available from the appropria- 
tion for “Military construction, Air Force,” 
in the amount previously justified and ap- 
propriated for an airbase in the Traverse 
City area. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
August 11, 1955. 
Hon. LYLE S. GARLOCK, 

Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 
Financial Management, Washington, 
DC: 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: Chairman RUSSELL 
has referred to the Subcommittee on Real 
Estate and Military Construction your letter 
of July 28, 1955, regarding the development 
of a new airbase in the Traverse City, Mich., 
area. 

As you know, the authorization for this 
base is designated as “Traverse City area, 
Michigan.” It appears that this authoriza- 
tion is broad enough to support a location 
at any of the sites mentioned in your letter. 
The Senate Armed Services Committee was 
not responsible for the two previous changes 
in the proposed location of this base and, 
thus, has not had an opportunity fully to 
evaluate the comparative merits of the pro- 
posed sites. Since under the terms of the 
authorization act no further action is re- 
quired on the part of the committees that 
considered the authorizing legislation, the 
Senate Armed Services Committee does not 
desire to impose any further restrictions on 
the Air Force in its selection of the site that 
is most advantageous to the Government. 

Sincerely yours, 

i JOHN STENNIS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Real 
Estate and Military Construction. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
August 4, 1955. 
The Honorable CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. SECRETARY: The Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. has this day ap- 
proved reprograming requests of the De- 
partments of the Army and Air Force for 
military construction items as submitted and 
testified to by the Departments concerned. 

The enclosed lists marked “Pending Con- 
struction Requests” and dated July 28, 1955, 
indicate the 3 Army projects and the 13 Air 
Force projects considered and approved. 

In addition, the Committee has approved 
the development of the Kalkaska, Mich., Air 
Force Base, for which funds have been pre- 
viously appropriated for a similar project in 
this area. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CARL HAYDEN. 


Mr. Speaker, the membership of this 
_distinguished body will soon be called 
upon to exercise its considered judgment 
on an amendment that I shall offer at 
the time H. R. 9893 is being considered in 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives. My amendment will- provide for 
the continuation of the jet airbase at 
Kalkaska in the interest of military and 
defense economy. My amendment is 
supported by the Department of the Air 
Force. My amendment is supported by 
the vast majority of the citizens resid- 
ing, part-time and full-time, in the Kal- 
kaska area. My amendment is support- 
ed by the urgency of military considera- 
tions and the dictates of sound Federal 
economy. It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that my colleagues in the House 
undertake to join me in this effort to 
achieve greater national security for our 
glorious country at less cost to our al- 
ready overburdened taxpayers. 
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Poll of Country Editors Shows Great 
Opposition To Return to Rigid Price 
Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
have always felt that our rural editors 
were very close to grassroot sentiment 
and maintained about as close a feel of 
public opinion as any other group of 
people. Recently the editors of the 
American Press, the monthly publication 
of the American Press Association polled 
its member editors on a number of farm 
questions. 

The replies indicate that these rural 
editors feel the Secretary of Agriculture 
is doing a good job and that the con- 
sensus is that we should continue Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's flexible price-support 
program or eliminate price supports 
entirely. 

Because the poll is so pertinent to farm 
legislation now before us, I submit, with 
permission of the editors, that maga- 
zine’s article on the poll: 

Don't RETURN TO RIGID PRICE SUPPORTS FOR 
FARMERS, COUNTRY EDITORS WARN 


“Continue Eisenhower’s flexible price sup- 
port program, or eliminate price supports 
all together—but don’t return to the rigid 
price support for farmers. * * * 

“Try out the soil bank idea. mp ry 

“Repeal restrictions on sale of surplus farm 
products to Iron Curtain countries. * * * 

“Exempt farmers from the Federal gasoline 
tax.” J 

Trat is the consensus of opinions of the 
country editors of the Nation on the farm 
program, as revealed by a poll just completed 
by the American press, based on replies re- 
ceived from 653 editors from all sections of 
the United States. 

The poll also showed majority approval of 
the job being done by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Conducted while discussion of the farm 
program was at its height, the American 
press poll not only asked editors to give their 
opinion on various proposals, but also asked 
for their estimate of the opinions of their 
readers. This second part of the survey. 
showed considerable difference between the 
opinions of the editors and of their readers. 

Whereas only 18 percent of editors favored 
a return to rigid price supports, for exam- 
ple, 45 percent thought their readers favored 
the idea of going back to the old support 
system. And where 61 percent of the editors 
approved the job being done by Secretary 
Benson, only 31 percent thought their read- 
ers approved of his work. 

The survey revealed strong opposition 
among editors to the whole price-support 
idea. Many who voted for the flexible sup- 
Ports emphasized that they should gradu- 
ally be reduced and the Government should 
aim at getting rid of all supports as rapidly 
as possible. 

Many of the editors felt that price sup- 
Ports were simply being used by politicians 
to get votes and stated their belief that the 
idea is un-American, that the farmer should 
stand on his own feet like any other busi- 
nessman, and that there is no more reason 
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to give handouts to farmers than to news- 
paper publishers. 

Sentiment in favor of the soil-bank idea 
was mind—many of the editors feeling that 
it is perhaps the only way out but not a 
sound answer to the basic problem of the 
farmer, 

A good many editors who thought some 
kinds of supports were necessary felt they 


should be restricted to small farms—or in-? 


clude ceilings on the amount paid out— 
in order to help out the family type farmer 
who is having a difficult time but to avoid 
aiding the factory-type large farm which, 
they believe, is well able to take care of 
itself and which should be discouraged from 
adding to our surpluses of farm products. 

Response to the poll was the greatest of 
any conducted by the American press so far, 
indicating a high degree of interest in and 
knowledge of the farm problem among the 
country editors. Almost 50 percent of those 
who received the questionnaire answered. it 
in detail, many making extensive comments 
on the subjects covered. 

Many suggestions were made by the edi- 
tors for helping to solve the farm problem, 
ranging from the suggestion that we adopt 
the plan, explained in the Bible, of a food 
bank such as was set up by Joseph in Egypt, 
to the idea that instead of worrying about 
getting rid of surplus products we center our 
attention on doing away with surplus farm- 
ers, and find jobs for them in industry. 

Many other suggestions and views on the 
general situation are included in the com- 
ments published in this issue. A summary 
of the questions and answers to the poll, 
broken down by geographic areas, follow: 

1. (a) The soil-bank plan, proposed by 
President Eisenhower, to help deal with the 
problem of farm surpluses, calls for the Gov- 
ernment to. pay farmers a yearly rental for 
each acre of land taken out of production. 
Are you for or against such a plan? 


{Percent] 


North : 
ane South | Cen- | West | Total 


tral 
br a a e 47 51 63 52 56 
ASAINEGS we Forest 61 47 34 48 41 
No answer.-.--.--- 2 2 3 0 3 


1. (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on this question? 


[Percent] 
North 
North-| south | Cen- | West | Total 
tral 
Hore? ENTANS, 50| eo} 75) 52| 65 
Against. ....------ 41 34 22 39 30 
No answer. -.-.-..- 9 6 3 9 5 


a So Se es eS 
2. (a) As for farm supports, which of the 
three choices below appeal to you most? 


[Percent] 
ESTA rakes Pe A Se he Eras Se 


North F 
North- South | Cen- | West | Total 
eas tral 


ee 


Flexible supports- 44 38 55 48 48 
Rigid supports.-.- 7 33 17 7 18 
No supports---...- 43 26 25 44 30 
No answer. .------ 6 3 3 0 4 


2. (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vyote on this question? 


[Percent] 


North 
North- South gen West | Total 
tr: 


east 
Flexible supports.. 52 24 38 54 39 
Rigid supports---- 15 67 50 24 45 
No supports------- 27 z 7 15 11 
No answer. S Sn 6 2 5 7 5 


3. (a) Do you favor the President’s sugges- 
tion that we repeal restrictions on sale of 
farm-product surpluses to Iron Curtain 
countries? 


[Percent] 
North- Nore 
4 South} Cen- | West | Total 
east tral 
Favor repeal__._.- 60 61 70 65 66 
Oppose repeal_.._. 34 37 30 35 33 
No answer-.---.-- 6 2 0 0 1 


8. (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on this question? 


[Percent] 


North- 


North- South} Cen- | West | Total 
tral 


east 


Favor repeal. ____- 47 54 57 41 53 
Oppose repeal_-_-_-- 40 38 35 44 39 
No answer. ----- 13 8 6 15 8 


4. (a) Do you think farmers should be ex- 


empt from gasoline taxes on gasoline used for 
farm production? 


[Percent] 
North 
orth South Cen: West | Totul 


4 (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on this question? 


[Percent] 


0 
Noar South| Cen- | West | Total 
tral 
ea AA A eA 58 90 87 R3 
C ee ee EE A 34 13 10 11 15 
No answer-_-_.----- 8 2 0 2 2 


5. (a) Do you approve or disapprove of 
the job Ezra Benson is doing as Secretary of 
Agriculture? 


[Percent] 
s North 
North- ‘ 
South | Cen- | West | Total 
east tral 
Approve.........- 76 42 66 59 61 
Disapprove-.....- 15 50 27 28 3L 
No answer-_....-- 9 8 7 3 8 


5 (b) How do you think the majority of 
your readers would vote on this question? 


[Percent] 


rT 


North 
Sen South | Cen- | West | Total 
tral 
Saee ae a o o ———— _ — 
PA a Ar S 65 11 26 44 3i 
Disapprove Soak’ 17 82 62 46 58 
No answer... 18 7 12 10 il 
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One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Anni- 
versary of Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, March 
25 was the 135th anniversary of Greek 
independence. Certainly there is no 
nation held in higher esteem by the peo- 
ple of America than Greece with its age- 
less culture and long heritage of freedom 
and independence. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement prepared by 
me commemorating the anniversary of 
the independence of this noble country 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

OnE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


One hundred and thirty-five years ago, on 
March 25, 1821, the Greeks rose against the 
Ottoman empire, under the leadership of 
their beloved Archbishop, Germanos of. Pat- 
ros, and commenced their struggle for free- 
dom and independence. For more than a 
decade they fought heroically against their 
oppressors, and ultimately, on May 7, 1883, 
the Convention of London recognized Greece 
as an independent nation. 

From that day, the Greeks have tenaciously 
retained their hard-earned independence. 
However, it has not been an easy task for 
they have constantly had to resist the pred- 
atory designs of their neighbors. 


Recent tangible evidence of their deter- 
mination to preserve their independence can 
be seen in their struggles against the Nazis 
is World War II, and even more recently in 
their battle against the Communists. Their 
indomitable stand against these totalitarian 
oppressors has amazed the world. Despite 
almost insurmountable odds the Greeks have 
never relinquished their cherished freedom. 

In their struggle against Communist tyr- 
anny, the Greeks were aided by the United 
States. We realized that the Greeks’ battle 
against Red infiltration of their country 
was actually a strife against the spread of 
communism beyond the Greek borders and 
a conflict for free world security. 

The Greeks’ eventual triumph was also 
a victory for America for it permitted the 
United States to win the first major contest 
in the cold war launched by the Kremlin. 
Furthermore, it served as a source of inspira- 
tion for all enslaved people who were suffer- 
ing under Soviet despotism. 


Although victory was attained and free- 
dom secured, the Greeks have not relaxed 
their vigilance. They are ever conscious of 
the threat of communism and with the help 
of United States economic and military aid 
they have strengthened their economy and 
armed forces as a safeguard against future 
aggression. The fact that Greece has been 
included in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization is indicative of their ability to 
share responsibility in the struggle against 
Soviet expansion. 

The occasion of the celebration of Greek 
independence is always an auspicious time 
to emphasize the cultural contributions that 
the Greeks have bequeathed to civilization 
in the field of philosophy, science, art, and 
literature. On this 135th anniversary it is 
also fitting to emphasize the debt that Amer- 
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ica and all the free world owes the courageous 
Greek people for their valiant stand against 
communism. People of Greece, we congratu- 
late you on this important day, and pray 
that the strong bonds of friendship between 
our nations will remain, and grow even 
stronger during the years to come. 


"Construction of Transmission Lines by 
the New York State Power Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Some 
weeks ago, on February 23, Gov. Averell 
Harriman sent to the New York State 
Legislature a message proposing amend- 
ment of the New York Power Authority 
Act so that the State Authority would 
clearly have the right to build transmis- 
sion lines when required to carry out the 
purposes of the law. Governor Harri- 
man sent a very incisive message to the 
legislature in support of this proposition. 
Unfortunately, the proposal was not 
acted on by the State legislature. 

Nevertheless, the fact that Governor 
Harriman transmitted such a suggestion 
is a most significant development. The 
reasons advanced by the Governor for 
this amendment are, in my judgment, 
unexceptionable. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fine 
message addressed by the Governor. of 
New York to the New York State Legis- 
lature on this subject be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF NEw YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, February 23, 1956. 
To the Legislature: 

One of the great values of the St. Lawrence 
power project—and one of the reasons why 
the people of the State decided in favor of 
public rather than private development of 
those resources—is to provide a yardstick 


. for reasonable electricity rates to the con- 


sumer. In our free-enterprise system, we 
rely on the forces of competition to assure 
the consumer an ample output of goods or 
services at the minimum price. In the field 
of electric power the equivalent of competi- 
tion can best be brought about through the 
public yardstick. Experience elsewhere in 
the country has shown the effectiveness of 
such a yardstick in providing an incentive 
for private companies to decrease their rates 
and expand their services—bringing benefits 
to consumers and investors alike. 

It is clear from the State Power Authority 
Act as a whole that the legislature intended 
that such public yardstick operations bé es- 
tablished, but the language as it stands has 
shortcomings and omissions that need to be 
corrected. 

In the first place, as I mentioned in my 
annual message, it needs to be made entirely 
clear that the authority can erect transmis- 
sion lines, 

In the second place, the provision for pref- 
erence to public distributing bodies has been 
challenged and, to avoid litigation, needs to 
be clarified. Moreover, the provision should 
be extended to cover rural cooperatives. 
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The concept of public preference has been 
im every Federal enactment relating to river 
development and hydroelectric power for 
half a century—since the first Reclamation 
Act in 1906, and including the Flood Control 
Act of 1944. The same provision is in the 
Lehman bill for development of the Niagara, 
which I hope will be enacted at this session 
of the Congress. s 

With the passage of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act in 1935, rural cooperatives have 
properly been given the same priority status 
in Federal legislation as that accorded to 
other nonprofit distribution systems, owned 
by municipalities and other public bodies. 
But the rural cooperatives are not included 
in the preference clauses of our State law. 

The electricity requirements of New York’s 
rural cooperatives, although relatively small, 
will increase steadily, and it is important to 
their growth that their power supply be 
assured from public sources rather than 
leaving them dependent upon private com- 
panies whose interests are often opposed to 
those of the rural cooperatives. Some of the 
smaller municipal systems which do not have 
their own generating plants need the same 
protection. 

I recommend that your honorable bodies 
enact legislation at this session which will 
enable the power authority to construct 
transmission lines and to require the author- 
ity in its sale of power to give preference to 
State agencies, municipalities, and other 
subdivisions of the State and to rural elec- 
tric cooperatives, 

AVERELL HARRIMAN, 


Public Supports Postal Rate Increase, 
Poll Indicates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther indication of the general public 
support of the request of the Postmaster 
General for an increase in postal rates 
shows up in a poll conducted in the State 
of Minnesota by the Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

That poll shows that 70 percent of the 
people interviewed felt the Post Office 
Department should at least break even 
and 49 percent felt rates should be in- 
creased while 5 percent had no opinion 
on rates and 7 percent had a qualified 
view. 


The newspaper article on the results 
of the poll follows: 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune of March 18, 
1956] 


MINNESOTA Pott—49 PERCENT Support, 39 
PERCENT OPPOSE INCREASE IN UNITED STATES 
MAIL RATES 
Should Congress increase postal rates? 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 

thinks so. He has asked Congress to approve 

a series of increases. The money is needed, 

he said, to carry out a building and moderni- 

zation program throughout the United States 

Post Office system. 

Minnesotans are inclined to support his 
request. A survey by the Minneapolis Trib- ` 
une’s Minnesota poll shows more men and 
women throughout the State are in favor of 
his proposal than are against it. 

Summerfield’s recommendations include: 
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A boost from 3 to 4 cents in the postage 
needed for letters (first-class mail). 

A boost from 6 to 7 cents in the postage 
for airmail. 

A 30-percent increase—spread over 2 years— 
in the rates for second-class mail, including 
books, magazines, and newspapers. 

A 29-percent increase in the rates for ad- 
vertising material and other third-class mail. 

The Post Office Department operates at a 
deficit of about a half-billion dollars a year. 
The proposed increases would reduce but not 
eliminate the annual losses. 

In the Minnesota poll survey, interviewers 
questioned a representative cross-section of 
men and women, aged 21 and older, in all 
parts of the State. 

They asked first: 

“Do you think the United States Post Of- 
fice Department should make money, break 
even, or expect to operate at a loss?” 


The replies: 


[In percent] 
See as a eee eens R ORO E a A 
All r 
alk Men |Women 


Should:make MOney---------- = 
Should break even__---------- 


Should expect to operate 


ia eee ees 

Other answers_-_...-- 2 
No opinion.......-.. 

AA T aaee a 100 


1 Less than 1 percent. 


Interviewers then asked: 
“The postmaster general thinks mail rates 


should be raised—for example, from 3 cents 
to 4 on first-class letters, and from 6 cents 
to 7 on airmail. He says higher rates for 
. first-, second- and thirc-class mail will cut 
down operating losses. 

“Do Si think Congress should or should 
not raise the postal rates?” 

The answers: 


[In percent] 
All - = 
adults Men | Wome 

Should raise.....<.-...---.---- 49 58 40 
Should not- >... eee 39 31 r 
EET a, E S E E E 7 8 : 

No:épinion: =: s2scscete = 5 3 
YY ERAN ED FS 100 100 100 


These are the kinds of qualified answers 
recorded: Rates should be raised if the 
Department is losing money; rates should be 
raised on second- and third-class mail but 
not on letters; politicians should be charged 
for their mail; airmail rates should be rais 
but not others; raise only the class of mail 
that does not meet expenses. 

While city and town residents interviewed 
are in favor of the proposal, farmers are fair- 
ly evenly divided. 

Almost 3 out of 5 (58 percent) of the 
college-educated men and women believe 
postal rates should be increased. 

“You pay for it, directly or indirectly, any- 
way,” a Hinckley man said. 

“A private enterprise could operate the 
Post Office and make money on the present 


rates, but the Government does not operate 


as efficiently,” said a Duluth man who favors 
the rate boost. 

But an International Falls man thinks 
“the rates are too high now,” a Roseau 
Woman believes rates should be raised just 
“on advertising and such,” and a Dawson 
woman says that if rates are increased, “the 
People probably would not send as much 
mail.” 
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Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before Port of Philadelphia 
Maritime Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, over 
this Nation’s long history, few Americans 
have made a more important contribu- 
tion to the discussion of vital problems 
affecting security and other phases of 
our country’s welfare than has the sen- 
ior Senator from’ Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MARTIN]. His lengthy services in various 
capacities, affording experience which 
enables him to evaluate present-day de- 
velopments, combine to make him an au- 
thority on questions which now challenge 
countrywide attention. 

On March 22, in Philadelphia, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania delivered a most 
impressive address before the Port of 
Philadelphia Maritime Society. For the 
reasons I have stated, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of his address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE ANNUAL 
DINNER OF THE PORT OF PHILADELPHIA MARI- 
TIME SOCIETY IN THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 22, 1956 


It is an honor and a sincere pleasure to be 
here tonight with the maritime leadership 
of the Delaware River ports. 

I am happy to be here because your or- 
ganization is taking such an active and vig- 
orous part in building the economic and 
defensive strength of the United States. 

The tremendous industrial expansion that 
has taken place here in the Delaware Valley 
is one of the dominant forces in the march 
of American progress. 

It is one of the most spectacular industrial 
developments of our time. 

It is evidence that we have not yet begun 
to realize the heights of achievement that 
can be attained under the American system 
of free enterprise. 

Our Nation is growing by leaps and bounds. 
One of the most spectacular developments 
has been the surprising increase in our popu- 
lation. We are now a Nation of more than 
165 million people. We did not expect to 
reach that number for many years to come. 
It represents an increase of more than 13 
million, or nearly 9 percent, above the last 
general census of 1950. Since 1940 the popu- 
lation increase has been 25 percent. 

Translated into terms of human needs this 
population increase has imposed upon us 
many great problems—and one of the most 
important of these problems is the increased 
volume of transportation required to meet 
the needs of an expanding national economy, 

For many years I have been deeply inter- 
ested in transportation, from the military 
standpoint as well as the needs of commerce 
and industry. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works I have given a great deal of 
attention to every form of transportation— 
highways, railroads, airlines, pipelines, and 
the great volume of traffic generated by for- 
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eign and domestic commerce on our rivers 
and harbors. s 

One thing stands out clearly. There is not 
enough railroad equipment and not enough 
highway capacity in our country to carry the 
heavy freight of our commerce and industry. 
We can never build enough railroads or high- 
ways to do the job of transportation as eco- 
nomically as it can be done by water. 

The only way we can meet our growing 
needs for the bulk transportation of raw ma- 
terials and finished products at low cost is 
by the improvement of waterways all over 
the country. 

Perhaps some of the funds now going 
abroad to buy unwilling or questionable 
friendship might be diverted to more profit- 
able purposes if applied to river-and-harbor 
improvements. 

We need a steady stream of strategic ores 
and other raw materials that are vital to 
national defense. 

We need more ships flying the American 
flag. We need better, deeper and wider ports, 
modern inland waterway facilities, and river 
channels of sufficient depth to accommo- 
date the largest vessels for economical oper- 
ation. 

From its earliest days Pennsylvania has 
recognized the importance of its waterways. 
We are fortunate to have within the borders 
of our Commonwealth three great ports that 
give access to sealanes of the world. 

Here along the Delaware River the highly 
developed ports of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Delaware serve one of the greatest con- 
centrations of industry in the world. 

At Pittsburgh the Monongahela and the 
Allegheny Rivers join to form the mighty 
Ohio, giving access to the Mississippi water- 
ways and the Gulf of Mexico. These vital 
waterways carry millions of tons of freight 
to and from the greatly diversified industries 
that line their banks. 

The splendid harbor at Erie is one of the 
busy ports of the Great Lakes. 

In my support of river and harbor im- 
provements I have not been restricted to 
projects that would benefit Pennsylvania 
alone. I have always regarded the national 
interest as paramount, and for that reason— 
because I know it is of vital importance to 
the whole Nation—I have given every pos- 
sible assistance in the fight for a deepwater 
channel in the Delaware River. 

I cannot allow this occasion to pass with- 
out expressing the highest praise for the hard 
work that has been put into this fight by 
members of your organization as well as other 
representatives of the civic, commercial, and 
maritime interests of the Delaware Valley. 
I have the highest admiration for such men 
as Harry Schad, Colonel LaBrum, Walter 
Miller, Joe Costello, Alex Crothers, and many 
others I could mention. They have carried 
on the fight with unfailing courage and 
vigor and in the finest spirit of cooperation. 

Our sincere thanks should be extended 
also to my distinguished colleagues from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware 
who have put aside all political differences 
and have battled for the Delaware River in 
the United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

It has been a real privilege to be associated 
with them in the effort to expand the useful- 
ness of the Delaware River to its full capacity 
as an international highway for commerce 
and trade with the world. 

All share in the credit for the gains we 
have made, but we must face the fact that 
final victory is not yet in sight. Much re- 
mains to be done. 

We must clear away the fog of misconcep- 
tion and misrepresentation that has been 
allowed to cloud the issue. We must sweep 
away the misleading arguments that have 
been advanced by those who oppose the 40- 
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foot channel in the upper Delaware for 
selfish reasons. 

We must continue with Increased vigor our 
fight to uphold the traditional American 
concept that navigation improvements for 
the promotion of commerce are the function 
and responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This policy has been adhered to since the 
beginnings of our existence as a Nation. It is 
the foundation upon which was built the 
great foreign and domestic commerce which 
had such an important part in our economic 
growth. 

The Founding Fathers were wise and far- 
seeing when they wrote into the Constitution 
of the United States the provision that vests 
in the Federal Government the responsibility 
for commerce and navigation. 

Let us see how this policy is applied today. 
There are under construction in the United 
States at present 79 navigational projects 
under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers. 

The total estimated cost of these projects 
is in excess of one billion dollars. To carry 
them forward there is an allocation of $100 
million in the 1957 budget. And let me tell 
you that in no major project of all those now 
under construction have private interests 
been asked to share the cost. 

A few weeks ago the Senate Public Works 
Committee approved legislation authorizing 
two major navigation projects. The Com- 
mittee, after hearing lengthy testimony, de- 
cided that these projects would be highly 
beneficial to the areas in which they are 
located and would contribute to the econ- 
omic welfare of the Nation. 

One bill provides for deepening the Great 
Lakes connecting channels at an estimated 
cost of $110 million. The other calls for the 
construction of a new Mississippi River out- 
let from New Orleans to the Gulf of Mexico 
at an estimated cost of $88 million. I voted 
to report them out favorably and let me point 
out that in neither case was there any recom- 
mendation—or even the slightest suggestion 
from the Corps of Engineers or from the 
Budget Bureau—that would require a cash 
contribution from local interests to pay part 
of the construction costs. 

When the legislation authorizing a 40- 
foot channel depth in the upper Delaware 
was before our committee the proposal for a 
local contribution was carefully and thor- 
oughly considered. 

As you know, it was rejected as unsound 
and inconsistent with the national policy 
which has been followed for many years on 
navigation projects throughout the country. 

In fighting to sustain that policy we are 
upholding a fundamental principle of the 
American system of government. 

We are supporting the constitutional plan 
of checks and balances which specifically de- 
fines and restricts the functions of the three 
branches of government, legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial. 

Under that plan the power to legislate is 
placed exclusively under the jurisdiction of 
Congress. 

It is, therefore, proper to question the right 
of the Budget Bureau to encroach upon the 
legislative function and to usurp_the power 
of Congress. 

In the case of the Delaware River the 
Budget Bureau is not only invading the field 
of legislation but is actually attempting to 
defy the will of Congress as expressed in the 
authorization enacted in the last session. 

When Congress rejected the Budget Bu- 
reau’s philosophy that from some private but 
not clearly defined source, there should be 
paid the sum of $18 million, that should 
have cleared the way for an appropriation to 
get the job started. 

But as I said before, we still have a fight on 
our hands. We must renew the attack with 
increased vigor. 
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We may encounter difficult obstacles, but 
I am confident that we will win in the end. 
No barrier to progress has long resisted de- 
termined and aggressive attack by civic- 
minded men who are fighting to advance the 
prosperity of their fellow citizens. 

When I look at the figures showing the 
tremendous increase in the business of the 
Delaware River ports in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, I can readily under- 
stand your pride in this great natural asset. 

No major port of the United States can 
match the record of progress achieved on 
the Delaware. 

I think our cause would be greatly aided if 
the whole country could be told what we 
have here along Delaware River. 

Even in the Philadelphia area many of 
our citizens are unaware that here is the 
largest fresh-water port in the world. 

Here we have the Nations’ leading import 
port, handling almost one-fourth of all the 
incoming foreign cargo of the United States. 
In 1955 some 34,600,000 tons of imports were 
unloaded here, a gain of 14 percent over 
1954. 

Here on the Delaware River we have the 
No. 1 ore port of the Nation. Every day an 
ore boat arrives bringing an average of 7,000 
tons of iron ore to feed the furnaces of the 
biggest steel plant on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Here we have the largest oil-refining cen- 
ter east of the Mississippi and the second 
largest in the world. Recently plans were 
announced for the construction of a new 
refinery on the Delaware River that will cost 
$100 million. 

Here on the Delaware River the American 
Navy was born and the first navy yard éstab- 
lished nearly 150 years ago. Today the 
Philadelphia Naval Base is one of the most 
important naval centers in the world and in- 
cludes the largest shipbuilding yard in the 
world. 

In 1955 the total waterborne commerce 
of the Delaware River ports achieved an all- 
time high of over 85 million short tons of 
cargo. This compares with 57 million tons 
in 1948, an increase of almost 50 percent. 


These facts are well known to you, but 
they are worth repeating because they are 
positive proof that Delaware Valley, United 
States of America, is going ahead, and that 
its continued growth and expansion de- 
pends upon a deep-water channel from the 
upper reaches of the Delaware to the sea. 

The only obstacle to industrial develop- 
ment that will pay big dividends in economic 
progress is the lack of deep water in the 
upper river. 

It is no longer a question of whether we 
can afford to spend the money needed for 
a 40-foot channel. The real question is 
whether we can afford not to make an in- 
vestment that will add to the wealth of the 
United States and increase the defensive 
strength of the American Republic. 


Farm  Legislation—Radio Broadcasts 
From Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» the texts of 
broadcasts dated March 29 and March 
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30, 1956, from the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association of St. Paul, Minn. 
There being no objection, the broad- 
cast texts were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 
‘THURSDAY, MARCH 29, 1956. 

In the past few months, as everybody 
knows, many farm bills have gone into the 
legislative hopper in Washington. In fact, 
there were about a hundred amendments 
offered to the 1956 farm bill in- the course 
of the Senate’s recent debate. One of these 
many bills caught our eye not for what it 
proposed in the way of a farm program— 
actually it was quite similar to many others— 
but rather for whom it said it was offering 
help. 

A footnote to the bill stated that the 
program offered was “designated not simply 
to help the farmer, but also to help the 
banker, storekeeper, farm-implement dealer, 
and all other businessmen who are depend- 
ent upon the buying power of the farmer.” 
And, that’s so true—but so often overlooked. 
Big city newspapers and magazines blast 
away at farm legislation and never heed the 
obvious fact that businesses up and down 
Main Street in the towns and cities of the 
Nation have a lot of stake, too, in getting a 
sound, prosperous agriculture. 

Farm legislation isn’t just to help farm- 
ers—its benefits spread out to help business 
and industry that looks to the buying power 
of farmers for markets. The corner grocery 
store, the bank, the implement shop—all 
these are as much a part of farming as is the 
silo, the barn, the granary. 

Now here is a specific example, and a true 
story, of how the slump in agriculture has 
hurt business in one typical North Dakota 
city. In 1954 the town had six implement 
dealers. One bowed out at the end of -1954. 
Another failed last year. And a third is now 
reported on the verge of bankruptcy. Only 
one other town in the county has implement 
dealers now. They’ce fallen by the wayside 
in other communities, too. 

A resident in this city we’re talking about 
writes us that an oil dealer there was re- 
cently refused delivery of fuel oil, and hasn’t 
been able to pay his help regularly. Oil com- 
panies, he says, have a large number of un- 
paid accounts from last year. Cafes have 
been hit, too. A couple of them have closed 
up in recent months. That’s the story of 
what declining farm income has been doing 
to one typical city dependent on farm-buying 
power. 

What’s happened there serves to remind us 
of the stake that business has in prospering 
agriculture, and why a sound farm program 
isn’t just for farmers. No one ought to know 
that better than the Main Street business- 
man here in the upper Midwest. It means 
that Main Street ought to be mighty con- 
cerned by the GTA farm survey findings— 
an intimate study of the income and ex- 
penses of over 4,300 farm familes in the 
Midwest. The survey shows a great poten- 
tial market for business if farmers had the 
money to buy the goods and services they 
need. It shows why business ought to be 
out in front, working right along with the 
farmers to get farm prices back up to where 
farmers can get a decent income and become 
good customers again. 

This broadcast comes to you from GTA, the 
co-op way, your regional grain marketing 
cooperative. 


Fripay, Marcu 30, 1956. 

John Andrews was a pioneer—a farm pio- 
neer, a co-op pioneer, and a pioneer in the 
spiritual and moral values that make the 
Midwest a solid rock in the foundations of 
America. He was a pioneer with a pen. 

John was born in 1875, in Ireland. With 
his father, a Scotch Presbyterian minister, 
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he came to North Dakota. For nearly a 
quarter of a century, he was owner-editor 
of the Lidgerwood Broadaxe, a newspaper 
that lived up to its name. His career was 
colorful. In his last years, he worked for 
GTA—for the farmers. He died in 1948, 
while on a visit to Jamestown. John An- 
drew’s belief in humanity was second only 
to his belief in God. He was a true believer, 
and when he took pen in hand to put his 
beliefs on paper, they were a joy toread. On 
this Good Friday, we’d like to read to you an 
Easter message written by John Andrews. 
It appeared in the April 1947 GTA Digest. 
He wrote: 

“Long before the Carpenter’s Son rose 
from the dead and came out of the cave- 
like grave of the rich man, there had been 
celebration of the advent of spring. The 
Easter which we recognize as a sacred Occa- 

_sion was, before.the miracle of the resurrec- 
tion, a day devoted to the pagan goddess, 
Eastre, who presided in the world’s welcome 
to a returning spring and its assurance of 
food. 

“There was no ever-normal granaries then, 
and it may be said that humanity lived from 
hand to mouth. Hence spring was welcome 
because of its promise. 

“We are not very far ahead of those who 
in pagan times were anxious for spring’s 
promise of food. Nations ravaged by war 
and famine learned that 10 short years ago. 
As the generations before them, they saw 
in Easter the hope of better and more food 
from their ravaged fields. To them the re- 
ligious implications of the Risen Lord had 
an added meaning. Those circumstances 
may yet return to be with us again. 

“It is pertinent, therefore, to turn to a 
consideration of the ‘Hope that springs eter- 
nal in the human heart.’ St. Paul, in his 
first letter to the people of Corinth, wrote: 
‘Now bideth these three, faith, hope and 
love, but the greatest of these is love. 

“Faith comes first. Man must believe 
something or in some set of principles. 
With that fixed in his mind, hope comes— 
for better days, for peace and prosperity, 
for justice and mercy. Easter brings him 
the greatest—love of his fellow man. The 
order is: “Love your enemies and do good 
to them that despitefully use you.” It is 
a large order and one that only a few can 
fill. Then hope comes in. It sustains man 
in his effort to fulfill the order, and though 
he fail, time after time, the effort he makes 
strengthens and elevates him. 

“That is the value of Easter. It carries 
the hope, born of faith, that love will rule 
the world. For, if spring brings hope of a 
reviving nature with a weeping April, it is 
only as the Psalmist saw it: ‘Weeping may 
tarry for the night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.’” 

Thank you for listening to GTA, the co-op 
way. 


Federal Aid for Standby Seapower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in the 
March 1956 issue of the Marine News, 
there is an article entitled “Federal Aid 
for Standby Seapower,” on the need for 
a strong merchant marine. The article 
approaches this question from an angle 
that is given all too little consideration 
in the frequent controversies that arise 
over congressional attitude and actions 
with respect to American shipping 
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It discusses the advantages of a readily 
available commercial fleet—a vessel 


stockpile—and the relatively smaller 


costs to the Government of a consistent 
program of reasonable aid as opposed to 
an emergency vessel construction pro- 
gram. 

The writer of the article, Richard T. 
Graham, evidently has a true apprecia- 
tion of the many complex factors in- 
volved in the relationship between 
American shipping and Government. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
so that its thought-provoking recom- 
mendations may have the wide distribu- 
tion that they deserve. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL AID FOR STANDBY SEAPOWER 
(By Richard T. Graham) 

As the new Congress proceeds with the 
preparation and enactment of its election 
year legislative program, the marine and 
affiliated industries should prepare and pre- 
sent for consideration sound and construc- 
tive subsidy programs that will enable the 
merchant marine to serve its country in 
these deepening and ominous times of in- 
ternational crises. 

The shipping industry has historically 
been the first line of defense in case of 
war, and even with present-day emphasis 
on air power, it need only share its pre- 
eminent position in the Nation’s defense 
picture with its brother of the skies. 

It is the current consensus of military 
opinion that however advanced and how- 
ever dreadful atomic weapons and warfare 
may prove to be, men must still take and 
hold ground, after the conditions favorable 
to occupation have been effected by naval 
and air power. These men by the millions 
must as always be transported over death 
infested oceans to accomplish this function 
and they will have to be transported by 
ships of the maritime industry. 

This huge standby war potential, the mer- 
chant marine fleet of the United States, is 
now and has ever been ready to supplement 
with cargo bottoms, troop transports and 
trained officers and, men—the paid naval 
power of the Government. 

When it is considered that the gigantic 
tonnage, apart from manpower, would if 
not on a standby basis, have to be stock- 
piled as strategic material after the fashion 
that dies and tools are stockpiled against 
the need in case of conflict, and if it is true 
that millions of men in time of war have to 
be transported thousands of miles from this 
country to take and hold land and to do 
the job of war, then it follows logically that 
the marine industry is a vitally indispensable 
auxiliary of the armed services, and that 
it should be most generously treated by 
Congress as a reserve arm of the services, 
needed and ready for instant activiation in 
the event of war. 

When war strikes, while many industries 
convert to war with the result of highly 
accelerated profits for many, the shipping 
industry finds itself whipsawed by the vir- 
tual disruption of its peacetime activities 
and the not-at-all resented, but virtually 
total, domination by the Government. It 
does not need to be said that when the ship- 
ping industry works for the Government, it 
does not make or keep very much money. 

Compared with Federal grants in other 
and less vital areas of the national and war 
economies, it is fair to say that the mer- 
chant marine, with its gigantic and imme- 
diately available accession of strength to the 


- country’s naval power in time of war, has 


not been a conspicuous subject of congres- 
sional generosity or concern. 

Perhaps the failure of Congress to render 
financial aid to the vital shipping industry 
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on a par with the generous Federal grants 
made in other areas of the national econ- 
omy is due, in some measure at least, to the 
absence of a well organized maritime legisla- 
tive program and the adequate presentation 
of it to the Congress. With national finan- 
cial assistance going routinely to the farm 
segment of the economy and legislation being 
actively sponsored for a Federal program of 
aid to education, the claim of the shipping 
industry to comparative and commensurate 
financial assistance has the added validity 
of the Nation’s inexorable need for the mer- 
chant fleet in time of war and crises. A well- 
considered program of harbor installations, 
pier repairs and new ships should empha- 
size their war potential over and above their 
normal peacetime uses. When it is consid- 
ered how invaluable the shipping industry is 
in the event of war, it should not be diffi- 
cult to persuade Congress that it should be 
treated, at least, on a par subsidywise with 
the farm and education realm of Federal 
financial assistance. 

Historically proud and incredibly brave, 
and unquestionably an essential standby 
auxiliary of the armed services, it deserves 
better of its country than has thus far been 
its lot. 


It should not be prepared for its next turn 
as an active and indispensable component of 
the Armed Forces by being treated penuri- 
ously by the Government it has always served 
so well and faithfully. 


It seems both fitting and proper that the 
splendid people in all phases of the marine 
industry should make these sentiments 
known to their representatives in Washing- 
ton with dignity and persuasiveness, but in 
this instance, as seems never to have hap- 
pened in the past, with the resourcefulness 
which has always typified this great industry. 

Where Federal aid, foreign and domestic, 
is expanding and where the sons of the farm 
and our foreign cousins are unceasingly and 
insistently petitioning Congress for increased 
grants and perquisites, it is perhaps times 
that the marine industry, which up to now 
has been a slumbering and relatively unre- 
quited giant where its financial preferment 
by the Government is concerned, should 
wake, stretch, rise, and fight for the right 
to have a marchant marine that will be ready 
for action as never before when its country 
calls. 


Let’s Fight for What Farmers Deserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
printed in the April 1956 issue of the 
Farm Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


' was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
LET’S FIGHT FOR WHAT FARMERS DESERVE 


Because the Nation needs an expanding, 
prosperous agriculture rather than a shrink- 
ing one, the battle for progress in farming 
dare not cease. Income losses fot many, even 
if not for all farmers, have grown serious. 

Farm Journal editors here set out 17 points 
on which we strongly believe work needs 
to be done. Others could be added. These 
we think are basic. i 

1. Government must recognize that it de- 
manded high production for the needs of 
war, and should face fully the responsibility 
for readjustment. It paid of the makers 
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of planes and guns so they could return 
to normal. It should be fully as fair with 
farmers. i 

2. This country is rich enough to relieve 
victims of disaster „anywhere here, and in 
many places abroad. When drought and 
crop failure hit farmers they are no less 
deserving of outright relief. 

3. War veterans and other farmers who 
have earned a fair equity in land or equip- 
ment ought to have enough help, private or 
public, in the way of further credit, that 
they will not lose what they~have built up. 

4. Private and Government agencies should 
push energetically to increase our sales in 
foreign markets; and no veto by the State 
Department on deals with the free world 
should be permitted. 

5. The prospects for new markets and 
new uses for farm products have hardly 
been scratched. Research in these fields 
should be doubled and redoubled. 

6. The kinks that cause actual waste and 
extra costs in distribution ought to be 
brought into the open and rooted out. They 
eat into farmers’ profits. 

7. New products have brought big pros- 
perity to hundreds of American industries. 
Agriculture must have more ways to diver- 
sify. A large-scale research effort is overdue 
to find new crops farmers can make money 
with. This is a Government job. i 

8. No letup should be permitted in re- 
search to reduce our costs of production, 
but more of the work should seek to lower 
costs in other ways than simply by increas- 
ing output. This call especially for research 
in marketing and selling. 

9. The nonfarm public should be helped 
to learn about farm situations. The igno- 
rant insults to farmers which have lately 
come from writers who should know better 
would not be tolerated if the public were 
informed. Those in trouble deserve under- 
standing, not sneers. 

10. Farm credit practices need to be re- 
examined to make sure that farmers get as 
fair a deal as anyone else. Changes in farm 
business have increased the need for 2- to 
10-year loans for sound investments like 
equipment and buildings which take a while 
a pay off. 

11. Wherever it can be shown to help, we 
should have tariff protection against low- 
cost foreign competition. Every country 
tries to sell here, and often will subsidize 
exports, in order to get dollars. Other places 
need foreign foods and fibers worse than 
the United States does. 

12. Government could well consider some 
new and real incentives to locate more in- 
dustries in rural areas. Thus nearby but 
off-the-farm jobs could help many families 
to earn steadier incomes. It may well be 
one of the most practical things we can do 
for farmers. Wide dispersion of industry is 
desirable for defense and, in general, has 
proved to be good business. 

13. Vocational courses should be devel- 
oped in rural high schools for nonfarm sub- 
jects. They have mightly little of this now. 
Let’s face the fact that not every farm boy 
will farm, and give those who choose a start 
toward being scientists, engineers, salesmen, 
or mechanics—or editors. 

14. Cooperatives have saved and made 
farmers lots of real money. In general pri- 
vate businesses are far more efficient and 
fair than was true 40 years ago, but co- 
operaties have not reached their limits. 

15. Featherbedding practices, or pay with- 
out full value in work, should be rooted out 
everywhere it exists in industry, transporta- 
` tion, labor, or government. 

16. Nobody should be shielded from com- 
petition. No one—farmers, middlemen nor 
anyone else—can be blamed for buying as 
cheaply and selling as high, and making as 
-much profit, as they can. But Government 
should see that competition is full, free, and 
fair. 
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17. Farmers will do best with the fullest 
freedom to decide how they want to farm. 
The agricultural good and public good may 
require some regulation of farming from 
here on—just as we have to regulate traffic— 
but free individual decision should be basic 
in American agriculture. We need to keep 
as much of it as possible. 


Proposed Electoral-College Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, during 
our recent discussion and debate of the 
problems which appear to necessitate 
electoral-college reform in our country, 
Members of the Senate received a tele- 
gram signed by the national chairman of 
Americans for Democratic Action, and a 
number of other pressure groups, asking 
that the Daniel-Kefauver-Mundt-Thur- 
mond amendment be defeated. In our 
rollcall vote in the Senate, this proposed 
constitutional amendment to reform our 
electoral-college procedure received 4a 
gratifying majority, but it failed by six 
votes to receive the two-thirds majority 
required for a constitutional amendment. 
It is entirely probable that the telegram 
referred to above had some influence in 
costing us some of the votes on which we 
had depended. 

In all events, in an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Pittsburgh Press is a most 
interesting disclosure of the manner in 
which some of these telegrams, letters, 
and petitions pretending to speak for 
many Americans actually operate. It 
clearly shows the habit of the leaders of 
many organizations who wire Members 
of Congress and pretend that they are 
authorized to speak for their member- 
ship on public issues. Frequently such 
pretensions are without foundation and 
without authorization, as it appears 
from the editorial was actually the case 
in the telegram urging Members to vote 
against electoral-college reform. 

I call this to the attention of the Con- 
gress in the hope that it may prove a 
warning to all of us to look behind the 
signatures of officers of organizations to 
make certain that they have been spe- 
cifically authorized to speak on the vari- 
ous subjects on which they presume to 
advise the Government. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial published in the Pittsburgh Press 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh Press of April 1, 1956] 
For WHOM THEY SPEAK 

It happens all the time. 

A man gets to be president of an organiza- 
tion. Then he becomes a spokesman. And 
he presumes to speak out on public issues, 
not merely as a citizen but as the leader of 
hunderds of thousands of individulas who 
happen to belong in his organization. 
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Usually, he doesn’t bother to poll his 
membership. His opinions more often than 
not merely are his own. And he takes un- 
warranted liberty with his position. 

Just a little sampling by the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers last week made it quite 
obvious that the leaders of 14 well-known 
organizations who telegraphed all 96 Sena- 
tors demanding a “No” vote on reform of 
the electoral college were not necessarily 
speaking for their members. 

Even local officers didn’t agree with the 
attitude of their national leaders, who used 
the names of their organizations in their ef- 
fort to defeat the electoral college proposal. 

Walter Reuther can’t speak for all auto 
workers. Reuben Kaminsky can’t speak for 
all Jewish war veterans. A. Philip Randolph 
can’t speak for all Pullman porters. Roy 
Wilkins can’t speak for all members of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

And so on. No organization’s officers, 
really, can speak for all members. But they 
usually try it, without even testing majority 
sentiment among their membership. It is an 
old lobby practice. And it often works— 
simply because Congressmen-are not in a 
position to check up. 

Thus a few leaders, acting purely on their 
own judgment, become a pressure group— 
even if they do not have any real grassroots 
pressure behind them. 

It is something Congressmen would do 
well not to overlook when a few important- 
sounding names turn the “heat” on them. 


A Word in Favor of Mr. Dulles’ Trips 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
from from the Portland (Maine) Press 
Herald of March 24, 1956, entitled “A 
Word in Favor of Mr. Dulles’ Trips,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

A WORD IN FAVOR OF MR. DULLES’ TRIPS 


America’s peregrinating Secretary of State 
has become a favorite subject for cartoon- 
ists and quipsters as well as serious critics, 
like Walter Lippmann, of a schedule that 
keeps him away from Washington so much 
of the time. 


They have a point, of course, in saying 
that when Mr. Dulles is away he cannot at- 
tend to matters at home, and in this day 
of tenseness and turmoil daily decisions 
must be made in Washington. There is 
always the chance that a crisis will develop 
in his absence. 

Frankly, we think the carping at Mr. 
Dulles’ penchant for traveling has gone be- 
yond reason and that a word in his defense 
is in order. He has, for instance, just re- 
turned from a 10-nation tour of Asia. 
During that time trouble broke out in 
Cyprus and troubles continued in North 
Africa and the Middle East. 

On the one hand we question whether any 
serious change in American policy would 
have taken place, or whether any emergency 
decision would have been made had Mr. 
Dulles been at his desk during this period. 
On the other we suggest that if an emer- 
gency needing immediate attention had de- 
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veloped, it would not have been too difficult 
for the Secretary to get back to his desk 
within a matter of hours. 

A third point, and one frequently over- 
looked by the Secretary’s critics, is that Mr. 
Dulles can accomplish a great deal of quiet 
and effective work on his rovings. His 
recent trip to Asia may have done more than 
anyone realizes to reassure Asiatics, particu- 
larly the neutrals, that the American foreign 
aid policy still has them in mind and that 
this country will do everything possible to 
protect them against communism. Mr. 
Dulles’ trip may indeed have prevented a 
crisis from arising in Asia at some future 
date when he perhaps was attending a con- 
ference on the other side of the world. 

We seriously doubt that this Nation’s 
prestige, policies, leadership, or the day-to- 
day work of making decisions, has been 
seriously injured by the junketing of Mr. 
Dulles. 

Until it can be clearly proved otherwise we 
will believe his visits to foreign nations for 
the purpose of explaining policies and mak- 
ing friends have materially buttressed 
America’s position of anti-Communist 
leadership in the world. 


The Communist Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a commentary by Washington’s 
distinguished David Lawrence which 
merits the careful reading of all who 
see and read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

At long last, we are making headway 
against the fifth-amendment Ameri- 
cans, who lack the courage of their con- 
victions—if they have convictions and 
are not actually acting under discipline 
of their Communist overlords—and who 
hide like cowards behind the protection 
of the very Constitution of the United 
States which they seek to undermine 
and destroy. 

The Supreme Court has recently ruled 
most wisely in restricting the use of the 
fifth amendment in such capricious 


cases, and in giving both Congress and 


the Department of Justice new powers 
and authority to “make ’em talk” or to 
“make ’em go to jail for contempt.” 
This is an authority which Congress and 
the Department of Justice should now 
combine to use in order that we can 


strengthen our internal security to the - 


same degree that all of us are vitally in- 

terested in strengthening our national 

defenses against dangers from abroad. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Lawrence’s article, entitled “Noose 
Tightened on Traitors,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Noose TIGHTENED ON TRAITORS— SUPREME 
Court DECISION Eases TASK OF EXPOSING 
COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY 

(By David Lawrence) 

The noose is gradually tightening around 
the traitors in our midst. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has upheld the constitutionality of the law 
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that Congress passed which makes it easier 
for persons who have knowledge of the Com- 
munist conspiracy to tell what they know 
without fear of prosecution themselves. 

The way now is opened also to compel 
those persons to give testimony who have 
played a part in the Communist conspiracy 
put have refused to aid their own Govern- 
ment in running down any other persons 
involved in the conspiracy. The loyal citizen, 
formerly a Communist, now has nothing to 
fear by telling all. 

There are many persons who were duped 
by communism and who did not participate 
in any conspiracy. Some of them have 
pleaded the fifth amendment before various 
tribunals. This permits anyone to refuse 
to testify if the testimony can lead to his 
own conviction for a crime. It is generally 
called “self-incrimination.’”’ Some witnesses 
have invoked the fifth amendment as a 
means of avoiding doing their duty to their 
Government, because they were afraid to in- 
volve their friends. But Justice Frankfurter, 
speaking for the Supreme Court, says in the 
opinion handed down this week: 

“+ + * Tt is every man’s duty to give tes- 
timony before a duly constituted tribunal 
unless he invokes some valid legal exemp- 
tion in withholding it.” 

Up to 1954, a witness could invoke the 
fifth amendment, and there was no way to 
determine whether he was seeking merely to 
protect himself or to shield others. Then 
Congress passed in 1954 a so-called immunity 
law. It made possible an. explicit guaranty 
by the Federal Government to the witness 
that he or she would not be prosecuted for 
any crime involving the national security, se- 
dition, or treason to which the witness might 
confess but, once this immunity is granted, 
such a witness cannot refrain from telling 
what he or she Knows about crimes commit- 
ted by others in the group with whom the 
witness may have associated. 

The present law gives to Federal judges the 
right to grant immunity upon consideration 
of an application filed by the Department of 
Justice. It is broad enough to cover im- 
munity also to witnesses before congressional 
committees, but the Supreme Court, for the 
time being, merely passed on the validity of 
a particular section of the law requiring a 
witness to give testimony before a grand jury. 


Obviously, if congressional committees are- 


duly authorized by either House and ask for 
witnesses to testify in accordance with a pro- 
cedure specified in the law, it becomes pos- 
sible for the Department of Justice to grant 
witnesses immunity if they will tell all they 
know to such congressional committees. 
Since the circumstances are parallel, it may 
be assumed the Court will uphold the rights 
of congressional committees to compel testi- 
mony from witnesses. 

This opens up quite an opportunity for the 
Congress and the executive branch of the 
Government and the courts to get valuable 
information about espionage and other acts 
that threaten the national security. It 
doesn’t mean that those who invoke the fifth 
amendment and are granted immunity will 
not find some other technical means of evad- 
ing full disclosure of what they know, but a 
long step now has been taken in the direction 
of detecting acts of treason. 

For several years now many of the so-called 
liberals have issued pronouncements tend- 
ing to argue that the fifth amendment has 
not been abused. The mere pleading of the 
fifth amendment is, of course, no proof of 
anything—either the guilt or innocence of 
the witness. But there has grown up a 
movement sponsoring the concept that the 
fifth amendment is all-inclusive and that 
persons who invoke it may do so even though 
they are not themselves guilty of any crime. 
It has been argued that a man has a con- 
stitutional right to refuse to testify if the 
testimony could injure his friends. But Jus- 
tice Frankfurter’s comment in the latest de- 
cision confirms a long-held view that the 
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duty of a man to protect the rights of all the 
people supersedes any individual right, par- 
ticularly when the safety of all the people 
is at stake. 

It has been contended, for example, that 
it is better that 50 guilty men escape than 
that a single innocent person be compelled 
to testify against his own wishes. But this 
might be paraphrased to say that it is better 
for a whole city to be bombed rather than 
that a citizen who has knowledge of the 
enemy’s plans be compelled to divulge them 
in advance to his own Government, to which 
he claims allegiance. 

Dissenting from the 7 Justices who upheld 
the immunity law are 2 Justices—Douglas 
and Black—who feel it should have been de- 
clared invalid. They argue that the immu- 
nity from prosecution will not mean im- 
munity from infamy, which they say would 
pursue a witness even if he isn’t tried in a 
court. The contention is made that a man 
who is a confessed Communist incurs a risk 
that he will not be eligible for employment 
in the Federal Government or in defense fa- 
cilities or that he might be disqualified for 
a passport. 

The answer to this is a question of fact. 
And the fact is that persons who have shown 
loyalty to their own Government by getting 
out of the Communist Party and telling all 
they know have been and still are in the 
Government’s employ, have been given pass- 
ports, and do not suffer any punishment if 
they tell the truth and cooperate with the 
authorities. If mere publicity of an unfavor- 
able nature is a stigma, then the whole court 
system of America is at fault. For every 
year thousands of persons are indicted, with 
their cases given wide publicity, and then 
acquitted. Public opinion can be relied upon 
to distinguished between those who deserve 
infamy and those who have courageously 
manifested their patriotism as well as their 
loyalty. : 


Republic of Lithuania Day—Proclamation 
of Governor McKeldin, of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp a proclamation 
by the Honorable Theodore R. McKeldin, 
Governor of Maryland, commemorating 
Republic of Lithuania Day. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

GOVERNOR’S PROCLAMATION, REPUBLIC OF LITH- 
UANIA DAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1956 

Lithuania is enslaved, her people have been 
deported and mass-murdered, religion is 
ruthlessly suppressed, and freedom obliter- 
ated. 

But it is not easy to shackle a liberty-lov- . 
ing nation. It is doubly difficult when that 
nation has known the great experience of 
freedom. 

Lithuania has known and gloried in that 
experience. 

We, as Americans, cannot ignore these 
yearnings for our own basic beliefs. We 
share the struggles of little Lithuania to 
break the Kremlin yoke. 

Showing their faith in a free future, 
Americans of Lithuanian descent continue to 
celebrate this day—February 16—as Lithu- 
ania’s Independence Day. 
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In recognition of the courage of the Lith- 
uanian people and in support. of all men who 
fight for freedom, I, Theodore R. McKeldin, 
Governor, proclaim February 16 as Republic 
of Lithuania Day throughout Maryland. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Maryland, at the city of 
Annapolis, this 30th day of January, in the 
year of our Lord, 1956. 

THEODORE R, MCKELDIN, 
Governor. 
BLANCHARD RANDALL, 
Secretary of State. 


Ike Asked for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


F MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1956 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following editorial from the Stand- 
ard-Times, of New Bedford, Mass., for 
Tuesday, April 3, 1956: 

IKE ASKED For IT 


In two recent press conferences President 
Eisenhower discussed the school segregation 
issue in the South, saying this is “a time 
when we must be patient” and try to avoid 
“a tremendous fight that is going to sepa- 
rate Americans and get ourselves into a nasty 
mess.” 

Unfortunately, the “mess” which the 
President deprecates, already exists and 
should have been foreseen, when under 
White House pressure, the Supreme Court 
reversed the law of 60 years standing with 
reference to school segregation in the South. 

Several cases involving alleged discrimina- 
tion against Negoes in Southern schools were 
pending in the Supreme Court when former 
Governor Warren became the new chief 
justice. The views of the President against 
segregation were well known, as may have 
been those of Chief Justice Warren. But to 
make doubly sure the Supreme Court made 
the “right” decision, the President instructed 
Attorney General Brownell to appear in the 
case, as a “friend of the court,” urging de- 
segregation. 

Two important provisions of the Federal 
Constitution are involved in the desegre- 
gation decision. The 14th Amendment, 
approved in 1868, forbids any State to “deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

The other provision of the Constitution 
directly affecting the desegregation problem 
is that one which specifically says, “The 
powers not delegated to the United States, 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people.” 

Under the former provision of the 14th 
Amendment, no State could discriminate 
between Negro citizens and whites with ref- 
erence to schools or otherwise. Under the 
second provision, the 10th Amendment, 
control of the schools was specifically re- 
served to the States, as not having been dele- 
gated to the Federal Government. 

Obviously, under the 10th Amendment 
the South had the undisputed right to con- 
trol its schools, unless its policies violated 
the 14th Amendment forbidding discrimi- 
nation between Negroes and whites. For 60 
years the Supreme Court had ruled the 14th 
Amendment requires “equal” school and 
other facilities, but not identical; in other 
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words, schools and other facilities “may be 
separate, but must be equal. 

The Warren decision, which the President 
now faces with pleas for patience, destroyed 
the school formula of the South, a formula 
under which admittedly the Negroes of the 
South and the South had made steady. and 
peaceful progress for more than half a 
century. 

In a windy decision by Chief Justice War- 
ren himself, the Chief Justice said in effect, 
“The very fact of segregation constituttes 
discrimination, gives the Negro a sense of 
inferiority, etc.” 

That this is untrue is evidenced by the 
fact many of the leaders of the Negroes 
in the South and the North, including many 
of the Negro school teachers of the South, 
not only feel no inferiority as a result of seg- 
regation, but object to atttempts to force 
desegregation upon either Negroes or whites. 

Though the President may not himself 
have been influenced by political considera- 
tions, the Warren decision was heavily 
weighted with politics. 

Leaders close to the President undoubtedly 
told the President desegregation, if accom- 
plished during his administration, would go 
a long way toward winning back the Negro 
vote of the North. This vote had been lost 
to the New Deal of the Roosevelt-Truman 
era. 

Not only was such a purpose highly im- 
proper, but it has not and it will not work. 
For one thing, there is no segregation prob- 
lem in the North—for there is no segregation. 
For another thing, the Negro vote, to what- 
ever extent it was and is Democratic, is in- 
fluenced by the New Deal philosophy, which 
only can be cured, if at all, by the process of 
education, a process which has been rudely 


struck down in the South by the recent 


Supreme Court decision. 


Another equally improper consideration 
which is thought to have been influential in 


the Supreme Court’s “political decision” is 


that there was thinking emanating from the 
State Department that desegregation would 
eliminate Communist-inspired criticism of 
the United States in India and others of the 
countries of the “dark races.” 


Here again the administration did not see 
beyond its own nose. The antipathy of India 
does not spring from segregation in southern 
schools, etc. It springs from the fact that 
India, while recipient of our generous bounty, 
is basically Communist in its sympathy and 
is interested in the segregation issue of this 
country only because it suits its own pro- 
paganda purposes. 

We're sorry for the southern whites and 
southern Negroes to be pawns in this politick- 
ing of the Supreme Court. We're sorry for 
Ike now that he sees what he helped to pro- 
cure and produce. It’s going to take a lot 
more than patience to solve this one—on 
Ike’s part as well as of those in the North 
and South whom he beseeches. 


The Need for the Bricker Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 
Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, nobody 
knows better than do the Members of 


the Congress, both in the House and the 
Senate, the very real need for some 


clarification of the relationship between , 
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the Constitution of the United States, 
and agreements, treaties, or other enact- 
ments of international bodies which 
could be, and already are, in conflict with 
our Constitution. 

An editoral in the current issue of 
Town Journal raises this pertinent ques- 
tion: “Shall Americans be compelled to 
live under laws put in force by treaties 
or other international agreements even 
though they conflict with the Constitu- 
tion?” 

We need action by the Congress, and 
by the people of the United States, along 
the lines of the proposed Bricker amend- 
ment. I have asked unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, to include the above-men- 
tioned editorial, with these comments. 

A CHANGE To MAKE 


The Washington reports shortly will be 
discussing the Bricker amendment to the 
Constitution. As usual many confusing and 
many inaccurate statements will appear. 
some of these will be intentionally mislead- 
ing. 

The question raised by the Bricker amend- 
ment is this: Shall Americans be compelled 
to live under laws put in force by treaties or 
other international agreements even though 
they conflict with the Constitution? ; 

In order to be adopted, an amendment has 
to win a two-thirds vote in each House of 
Congress and the approval of three-fourths 
of the States. The Bricker proposal will 
come up for a vote this month in the Senate 
and will then be presented before the House. 

Two years ago 28 Democratic Senators 
voted for it and 16 against; 32 Republican 
Senators voted for and 14 against; 1 inde- 
pendent voted against. This division shows 
clearly that the amendment is not a party 
question. The total lacked one vote of the 
necessary two-thirds, 

Passage this year will depend upon the 
vigor with which informed citizens indicate 
their support. The division may again be 
close in the Senate. A hard battle:may be 
expected in the House. 

The language of the amendment, slightly 
changed to meet former objections, is simple 
and clear: “A provision of a treaty or other 
international agreement which conflicts with 
any provision of the Constitution, shall not 
be of any force or effect.” 

The Constitution itself says that a treaty 
“shall be the supreme law of the land * * * 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
That provision was written primarily to pro- 
tect the treaties then in force which had 
been made prior to the Constitution. It 
was probably intended also to give the na- 
tional Government full control in foreign 
affairs, which it should have. In those days 
treaties concerned boundaries, commerce, 
fishing rights, navigation and such matters. 

In recent years, however, wholly new cir- 
cumstances have arisen. Through the United 
Nations and other new agencies, the United 
States is asked to participate in many new 
kinds of international agreements and 
treaties. The practice of “executive agree- 
ments” between nations has grown up— 
deals between heads of nations which are 
not submitted to the United States Senate, 
as treaties have to be, for ratification. 

Ways are thus opened by which Americans 
could be forced to accept as domestic law 
rulings which have not been passed upon by 
Congress and which could conflict with Con- 
stitutional rights. It is this danger which 
the Bricker amendment will prevent. 

The amendment, as revised, should be 
adopted. Americans will protect their free- 
dom for the future by insisting that Con- 
gress submit it to the States. 


1956 
Stalin: The New Villain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, I present the fol- 
lowing text of an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
on Saturday, March 31, 1956: 

STALIN: THE NEw VILLAIN 


The great fault of Premier Joseph Stalin 
now lies exposed. Moscow’s Communist 
newspaper, Pravda, says he lacked modesty. 
This led the former distator into errors and 
abuse of power. 

For when successes of the Soviet people 
were attributed to the leader, says Pravda, 
he “‘did not cut short the glorifications and 
praises addressed to him but supported and 
encouraged them,” so that the “cult of the 
individual assumed even more monstrous 
forms and did serious harm to the cause 
[of communism ].” 

Only as long ago as in November 1950, 
one issue of this same paper, Pravda, con- 
tained mention of Stalin’s name 101 times 
on its front page alone, including such vari- 
ations as “great Stalin,” “dear and beloved 
Stalin,” “Stalin the genius,” “great leader 
of all workers,” and “great leader of entire 
mankind.” 

Around the same time Minister-President 
Grotewohl of East Germany in a birthday 
address extolled Stalin as “the wisest 
prophet,” . “greatest master of sciences, 
“greatest politician,” and “greatest of all 
living men.” Herr Grotewohl has or- 
dered explanation from his state prosecutors 
` of illegal arrests—which would not have been 
question in Stalin’s time. 

While Communists in the Soviet Union, 
the satellite states, and a score of other 
countries turn themselves inside out trying 
to adjust to the reversal of party gospel, 
non-Communist nations are curious to eval- 
uate the purge of Soviet literature and his- 
tory which the collective leadership under 
Party Secretary Khrushchev has undertaken. 

What are the reasons for it? What is it 
designed to accomplish? What are its 
probable results? 

Observers acquainted with the Soviet 
Union, its language, thinking, background, 
and current problems, believe the develop- 
ment has come about chiefly for reasons of 
internal strategy and in response to pressures 
inside the Soviet Union. It also serves an 
external purpose, to quiet the fears and relax 
the vigilance of anti-Communist nations and 
to make Soviet Marxism look less terroristic 
and forbidding to uncommitted nations. 

Where one interpreter believes the change 
signals a plight of desperation for Secretary 
Khrushchev and the Communist leaders, 
another believes they would not have initi- 
ated so great a venture if they had not felt 
their rule secure. The denunciation move 
may have got rather out of hand at the 
end of the recent party congress, but the 
Moscow leadership seems to have it back on 
a gradual course now. 

Whatever the eventual appraisal, a few 
points are clear. One is that the ultimate 
objective of Communist strategy—namely, 
world domination—is unchanged. Another 
that some nations, such as evidently Iceland, 
may be fooled by talk of “relaxation of ten- 
sions.” A third, that whatever the guilt of 
Stalin, it must be shared by the present 
masters of the Kremlin, for they were his 
axmen on dozens of missions. And, fourth, 
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that even though propaganda may hark back 
to Lenin instead of Stalin, a “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” must involve a “cult of per- 
sonality,” whether of one or of a small group. 

If the object is to avoid costly mistakes 
and abuse of power, is not a system more ef- 
fective which gives freedom to criticize while 
events are taking place—which allow reas- 
oned, responsible opposition to a leader 
while he is in power instead of postponing 
objective examination until after his demise? 


Louisiana’s Tideland Boundary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 7, 1956 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Shreveport Times of April 
2, 1956, entitled “The Federal Suit on 
Louisiana Tidelands.’” I feel this edi- 
torial clearly points out the situation in 
which Louisiana finds itself,and I com- 
mend it for the study of the Members. 

The editorial follows: 


THE FEDERAL SUIT ON LOUISIANA TIDELANDS 


The United States Supreme Court has 
granted the Federal Department of Justice 
permission to sue the State of Louisiana to 
determine jurisdiction over offshore mineral 
resources; usually, though incorrectly, called 
tidelands. Louisiana claims that its his- 
toric boundary runs three leagues out from 
shore, or about 1014 miles. The Federal Goy- 
ernment, through Mr. Brownell, claims that 
Łouisiana’s jurisdiction extends only 3 miles 
seaward. $ 7 

In asking authority to bring this suit Mr. 
Brownell told the Supreme Court that it 
probably would not be necessary to take 
evidence. That is a rather amazing position. 
The whole issue of Louisiana’s boundaries 
goes back to documentary evidence of more 
than a century ago and includes the matter 
of different seaward boundaries for Louisi- 
ana on one side and for Texas and Florida 
on the other. 

The Texas and Florida seaward jurisdiction 
was established at 10144 miles by the Tide- 
lands Congressional Act of 1953, but that act 
placed Louisiana’s seaward boundary at 3 
miles. The reason given for this difference 
was that Texas and Florida came into the 
Union when part of the Spanish Dominion 
in North America, and the ancient Spanish 
law set offshore limits at 1044 miles; but 


Louisiana came into the Union through the. 


Louisiana Purchase from France which, the 
Federal Government claims, had not estab- 
lished a 1014-mile limit. 

All of that is subject to considerable dis- 
pute. The Dallas Morning News comments 
on that point in this way: 

“Louisiana was equally a part of the Span- 
ish domain from 1763 until its so-called re- 
transfer to France shortly before Napoleon 
sold the Territory to the United States in 
1808. Technically, it is doubtful that Spain 
had relinquished its ownership of Lousiana 
at the time Napoleon sold it. (The Emperor 
was merely a hijacker disposing of his swag.) 
The real American title to Louisiana proba- 
bly dates from 1819, when the United States 
signed a treaty with Spain covering the 
boundaries affecting Florida and all other 
parts of Spanish territory. 

“In any event, Louisiana is entitled to 
have all the evidence, historical, and other- 
wise, thrashed out in open court.” 
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The Importance of Limiting the Powers of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, the 
gradual concentration of power in the 
hands of a central government has been 
creeping up on the body politic in the 
Same way a disease might creep up on 
the human body. It is in the dangerous 
stage before the patient realizes its 
seriousness. 

In some States the Federal Govern- 
ment owns more than half of the land 
area, and in the Nation as a whole it 
owns 25 percent. It owns properties 
worth $50 billion. Its electrical units 
produce one-fourth of the Nation’s 
power. It tells the farmer what to plant 
and when to reap, a situation against 
which Jefferson wisely warned our fore- 
fathers. It has mortgaged every one of 
us individually to the extent of $1,700, 
without our deliberate approval, and its 
annual costs take $1,000 or more from 
each taxpaying worker. It collects 75 
percent of all tax revenues. 

The current issue of Town Journal has 
an excellent editorial on this subject, by 
the publisher, Graham Patterson. I 
have asked consent to include it with 
this extension of my remarks. 

I am particularly pleased that the edi- 
torial gives well-deserved recognition to 
a movement in which our good friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Gwinn], is an active leader, 
and in which I am proud to take a small 
part. This is the movement known as 
the Committee of the 48 States, which 
is meeting enthusiastic support for a pro- 
gram of interesting the States to move 
in for the protection of their own rights 
and liberties. Congress has abdicated; 
the bulwark of individual liberty and 
States’ rights, contemplated in our Con- 
stitution has moved to the States. 

The editorial follows: 

LIMIT THE POWERS or CONGRESS 

The patriots who drafted our Constitution 
were far-seeing men whose aim was to estab- 
lish a nation “of people, by the people, for 
the people.” They recognized the frailties 
of men, and designed the Constitution to 
protect the people against them. They 
wisely divided power between the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of govern- 
ment, so each would act as a counterbalance 
against usurpation of too much power by the 
others. 

For a century and a half, America pros- 
pered and great under that system, but for 
the last two decades there has been a gradual 
but relentless shift away from the solid 
foundations on which our Nation was built. 
More and more power has been assumed 
by Government, with less and less freedom to 
the individual until, if the trend continues, 
we will be legislated into a paternalistic wel- 
fare state. As Woodrow Wilson so aptly 
said, “The history of liberty is the history 
of limitations on the power of government.” 

Before World War II, Adolph Berle, Jr. 
then Assistant Secretary of State, pointed 
out that the inevitable result of Government 
financing of activities previously considered 
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a part of private enterprise would be Gov- 
ernment ownership of those activities. He 
prophesied: “Over a period of years the Gov- 
ernment will gradually come to own most of 
the productive plants of the United States.” 
The accuracy of his prediction is disturb- 
ingly evident. 

Every American abhors the Communist 
doctrine of government ownership of land 
and resources. But how many realize that 
today the Federal Government already owns 
about 25 percent of the land area of the 
United States? It has housing projects and 
business properties worth about $50 billion, 
and electrical power projects that will pro- 
duce a fourth of all our power, The Gov- 
ernment is in the insurance business; it can 
fix minimum wages, can tell a farmer how 
much he can plant of certain crops without 
penalty. Through its borrowing power it 
has mortgaged every man, woman and child 
in the Nation to the extent of $1,700. Much 
of what the Government does not own out- 
right, which is communism, it regulates and 
controls, which is socialism. Only 20 years 
ago the States and localities collected 75 per- 
cent of all tax revenues, but today the Fed- 
eral Government collects 75 percent. 
Through its taxing, regulatory and con- 
trolling powers, it has confiscated and trans- 
ferred to itself at least one-half of the value 
of all private property in the country. 

Fortunately, there are wise heads that rec- 
ognize the danger of our present course and 
are trying to do something about limiting the 
functions and spending power of Congress. 
One of the leaders in this movement is him- 
self a Congressman, the honorable Ralph -W. 
Gwinn of New York State, who said: “The 
responsible leaders of Congress, Republican 
and Democratic, realize that Congress can- 
not and will not restrict its own powers. I 
believe the majority in Congress would wel- 
come constitutional restrictions and limita- 
tions. * * * I feel convinced that few in- 
dividual Senators or Congressmen can resist 
the pressures of socialism and the forces of 
inflation unless and until the States and 
the people enact constitutional restrictions 
and limitations on the Federal Government,” 

Speed the day. 
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Washington’s Optimism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an article written by James Res- 
ton, Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times, appearing in the April 
5, 1956, issue of that paper. Mr. Reston is 
recognized as an outstanding corre- 
spondent and an able evaluator of news 
and events. There is a lot of truth in the 
feeling that President Eisenhower, Secre- 
tary Dulles, and the present administra- 
tion is overoptimistic. ‘There is also a 
strong feeling that the true conditions 
existing throughout the world are not be- 
ing given to the American people. 

The article follows: 

WASHINGTON’S OpTIMISM—AN APPRAISAL OF 
ADMINISTRATION’S BENT FOR LOOKING ON 
BRIGHT SIDE or THINGS 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, April 4.—The administration 
is looking upon a critical world with deter- 

` mined optimism. 

The British, the French, the Canadians, the 
Israelis, the Àrabs, the Dutch, the Indians, 
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the Algerians, the farmers, and the Demo- 
crats are all complaining about some aspect 
of Washington’s policy, but the administra- 
tion’s leaders manage to smile and see some 
good in everything. 

Secretary of State Dulles, who is normally 
a reflective and gloomy man, took correspond- 
ents on a tour of the world yesterday and 
found an optimistic side to every question. 

President Eisenhower, who is a living sym- 
bol of confidence, carried on the cheery offen- 
sive in his news conference today. 

Mr. Dulles was, on balance, hopeful yester- 
day about the ‘Joe-must-go” policy in Mos- 
cow. He agreed that the United States was 
being criticized all over the world, but con- 
cluded that this was a fine “tribute” to the 
United States because it proved nobody was 
afraid to criticize us. 

He was confident that the free world would 
maintain its strength, faith, and unity, that 
the leaders of the new Asian countries were 
alert to the dangers of Soviet trickery and 
that Iceland, whose Parliament has been call- 
ing for the American troops to go home, 
would not insist on that. 

So far as the Middle East was concerned, 
the Secretary of State saw no emergency 
that would require the President to seek 
congressional authority to take any mili- 
tary action in that region. Nor did he think 
that Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser, of Egypt, 
was actuated by anything but a desire to 
carry on his ties with the West and maintain 
a “genuine independence” for the Arab 
states. 

PRESIDENT’S OPTIMISM PREVAILS 


The President showed moments of irrita- 
tion and even anger today and admitted that 
once in a while he was “discouraged” by 
the density of reporters, but by and large he 
was as optimistic as his Secretary of State. 


He indicated that the farm bill, which is 
now a mishmash of political expediency, 
would be signed even though it fell far short 
of his desires. He was reasonably hopeful 
about progress with the Russians in the field 
of disarmament. He was not discouraged 
about the record of Congress, and would not 
join the other Republicans who were criti- 
cizing the Democrats on Capital Hill. And 
he was full of praise for the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, now celebrating its 
seventh birthday. 

Western Europe is worried about the de- 
velopment of Soviet atomic power and guided 
missiles has weakened if not destroyed the 
“forward defense” strategy of the North At- 
lantic powers and rendered obsolete many of 
the Western bases in Denmark, the Low 
Countries, and France. But the President 
talked enthusiastically about the improved 
defenses, and particularly “the morale” of 
the western nations. 

This is apparently the key to the admin- 
istration’s approach to these problems, do- 
mestic and foreign: that it is important to 
keep up the morale and therefore essential 
to look on the bright side of things. 

The President would not make gloomy as- 
sumptions about the middle eastern situa- 
tion today. Though he has authorized his 
representative at the United Nations to cite 
the Israeli-Arab disputes as a potential 
threat to peace, he insisted that he would 
never order United States troops into any- 
thing that could be interpreted as a war in 
that or any other part of the world without 
first seeking the authorization of Congress. 

Yesterday, the Secretary of State noted 
that in an emergency, or when the Congress 
was not in session, it might be necessary for 
the President to order military action on his 
own. This question arises in the middle 
eastern situation because the President has 
committed himself to support the May 1950 
declaration, which obligates the United 
States to take action to restore the peace in 
the event of an armed conflict between Arabs 
and Israelis. 

It also arises because Congress will be away 
on the Presidential campaign this year at 
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the height of the best fighting season in the 
Middle East. But General Eisenhower, in the 
sharpest retort of his period of office in a 
Presidential news conference, rejected any 
thought of intervention without congres- 
sional approval. 

He did qualify this by saying that if his 
troops were attacked they might have to un- 
dertake warlike acts to “defend themselves,” 
but he seemed far less willing than many of 
his predecessors or his Secretary of State to 
deal with the kind of emergency situation 
that has often in the past necessitated Presi- 
dential warlike acts with congressional 
approval. 


THOUGHT OF WAR DISTASTEFUL 


This is one of the most interesting aspects 
of the President’s personality. One of the 
complaints made against him when he was 
seeking the Presidency was that as a military 
man he might be too prone to solve inter- 
national problems by peremptory military 
diktat, or even by military action. It is now 
fairly obvious that, more than to most men, 
ie very thought of war seems distasteful to 


This came out again today when he was 
asked whether he intended to go to this 
spring’s hydrogen bomb test in the Pacific. 
He has been urged to do this by some mem- 
bers of his administration on the ground that 
he has never seen an atomic bomb go off 
and that warfare has changed more since he 
comanded an army in the field than it 
changed Appomattox and the Normandy 
landings. 

He replied that he had never seen such a 
test. Speaking very quietly, he said that in 
his strict capacity as commander in chief 
maybe he ought to “go and see one of these 
things.” 3 

“But I am trying,” he added, “to prove to 
the world that my chief interest in the 
nuclear science is peace.” 

The reaction of the Washington com- 
munity to this approach is divided. Some 
observers here believe this determination to 
look at the bright side of things, to em- 
ephasize the peaceful over the warlike the 
elements of progress over the elements of 
progress over the elements of conflict, the 
general over the specific is precisely why the 
President is so effective and popular a leader, 

Others think it is a Pollyanna attitude, a 
form of wishful thinking that wins votes but 
encourages popular illusions about the true 
state of world affairs, 


_ Oar Wastrel Substitute for Former 
Self-Reliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to in- 
sert the following editorial from the 
April 1 edition of the Detroit Free Press 
entitled “Our Wastrel Substitute for 
Former Self-Reliance”: 

OUR WASTREL SUBSTITUTE FOR FORMER SELF- 
RELIANCE 

Something has happened to Uncle Sam. 

The cartoonists still make him look the 
same—tall, erect, dignified, and even stern, 
or fighting mad when the occasion demands. 

But, as the minstrel used to say: “He don’t 
act that way no mo’.” 

We, in the United States of America, have 

long taken pride in our national heritage. 
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From the days of the struggle for independ- 
ence through the many glorious chapters of 
our history, this Republic has endured and 
prospered, because its people were dedicated 
to liberty and a free, competitive capitalism. 

The symbolic Uncle Sam of our school- 
books was no weakling. He fought and bled 
at Valley Forge, explored the wilderness, de- 
feated the British in 1812, purchased Louisi- 
ana, preserved the Union, enunciated the 
Monroe Doctrine, bought Alaska, won two 
World Wars, survived booms and busts and 
brought this Nation to a position of unques- 
tioned leadership. 

The traditional Uncle Sam knew where he 
stood. Right or wrong, he never wavered in 
his determination to protect our national 

rests. 

oredr Uncle Sam is a kindly, befuddled 
old gentleman who wants everybody to love 
him. His concept of leadership is to scatter 
the taxpayers’ money over the world on the 
mistaken idea that dollars will buy friend- 
ge President's request for $4.9 billion in 
foreign-aid funds is typical of Uncle Sam’s 
Ra Wat War II, we sent billions to 
get Europe back on its feet. More billions 
have followed, either in economic aid or for 
military assistance. 

The argument was that an economically 
stable Europe would not suecumb to com- 
munism. Or, putting it another way, Europe 
would go communistic if we did not help. 

These billions were given cheerfully by the 
American people as neighborly assistance in 
times of difficulty. 

But the givers, all of us, never expected 
that this neighborly aid would become 4 
permanent part of our foreign policy, as it is 
now. 

Today’s approach is that these additional 
billions are needed to meet “Russia’s new 

ures in forei licy.” 
The Russians, it Saa have shifted from 
a policy of economic isolation to one of aid 
to countries they hope to bring into the 
Communist orbit. 

But the Russians do it by loan and barter, 
getting a ruble’s worth for every one they 
put out. They fight economic wars as they 
fought in Korea and Indochina—no casual- 
ties to the Russians. 

The benign and timid Uncle Sam, how- 
ever, is so fearful of making enemies that 
he keeps on giving away your money without 
asking a thing in return. 3 æ 

Just how successful has Uncle Sam been 
in buying friendship and meddling into 
foreign affairs that should rightly be the con- 
cern of the United Nations? 

India has always resented our aid to 
Pakistan; is now seeking nearly $2 billion for 
her 5-year plan of socialism while taking a 
‘neutral position in our fight against the ex- 
tension of communism. 

The British, though stout allies, resent our 
criticism of their actions in Cyprus; the 
Dutch are mad over United States tributes to 
Indonesia, her former colony. 

France and Italy, both politically unstable, 
seethe with communism. France is alter- 
nately nettled and pleased with what we say 
about her troubles in North Africa. 

In the dispute between Israel and Jordan, 
we have placated neither side. 

Our relations are uncertain with Egypt but 

we plan to build a huge dam and irrigating 
system in Egypt on the theory that if we 
don’t do it, the Russians will. 
— Herbert Hoover, Jr., of the State Depart- 
ment, has testified that $200 million of the 
new foreign-aid program will be divided be- 
tween a special Middle-East-Africa fund and 
the Far East. 

His argument for the new program is (1) 
that military. aid “will make outright aggres- 
sion unprofitable and thus unlikely,” and 
(2) economic aid will “promote stability and 
minimize the threat of subversion.” 
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This is mere wishful thinking and more 
rationalization by a State Department noted 
for its blunders. As the Wall Street Journal 
points out: “After some $55 billion of post- 
war foreign aid * * * from France to Cam- 
bodia * * * there is no diminution of anti- 
Americanism or any lessening of Communist 
influence.” 

On March 20, the Chicago Daily News made 
this pertinent comment: “There is something 
craven in the spectacle of a rich and power- 
ful nation which thinks it must scatter 
candy around the world lest it find itself 
alone and friendless. 

“The facts seem to be that our largess 
brought no friends, and earned us more re- 
sentment than good will. But we still fear 
to change the formula.” 

The younger, self-reliant and thrifty Uncle 
Sam of other days has, through the aging 
process, become a charitable old gaffer with 
the urge to solve all of the world’s ills. 

He is being encouraged in this course by a 
combination of misguided idealists and pro- 
ponents of some form of world government 
in which we merge our national interests 
into a political, economic, and military union 
with Uncle Sam footing most of the bill. 

There is no difference between Repubican 
and Democratic administration on this 
score. The big idea is to see how much 
Uncle Sap can give away. 

Nowadays, we don’t even wait for aid re- 
quests. Our Secretary of State goes gadding 
all over the globe to see if we have missed 
anyone who has communism or socialism for 
sale. 

He looks for trouble, and usually finds it. 

The time has come for Uncle Sam to re- 
gain his dignity, reappraise his policies and 
take a hitch in his pocketbook. 

For, as the saying goes, “he ain’t what he 
used to be.” 


The Only Argument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM COON 


OF OREGON - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 29, 1956 


Mr. COON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to insert 
in the Recorp the following editorial 
from the Industrial News Review, of 
Portland, Oreg.: l 

THE ONLY ARGUMENT 


Former Under Secretary of the Interior 
Tudor recently said that he found opposi- 
tion to the partnership plan of electric-power 
development hard to understand. He added: 
‘If it is wrong to permit private enterprise 
to generate electricity from natural resources, 
isn’t it equally wrong to permit private enter- 
prise to cut trees for lumber, mine minerals, 
or even use the soil to produce crops? 

“Ts there something separate and peculiar 
about our water resources that justifies the 
application of a basically different set of 
rules and principles to their development? 
I cannot satisfy myself that this is the case.” 

The hue and cry over partnership has been 
principally generated by vocal and well-or- 
ganized groups which want this country to 
have socialized Federal power—or no power 
at all. And it is these groups which have 
attempted, obviously with some success, to 
sell uninformed people on the idea that 
partnership involves the giveaway of price- 
less natural resources to selfish private 
groups. Actually, under partnership noth- 
ing whatsoever is given away to anyone. 
The private enterprises involved pay for 
their part of the development with their own 
money. They sell the power at rates which 
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are regulated by public service commissions, 
and they pay heavy taxes for the privilege. 
The natural resource involved, water, is re- 
turned to the stream once it has energized 
the powerplant. 

It should also be remembered that part- 
nership is not confined to the private utili- 
ties. The invitation is held out, as well, to 
local public-power bodies, such as munici- 
palities. 

Finally, there is only one valid argument 
against partnership. It is the ideological 
argument that Government should monopo- 
lize our power resources. On this ground, 
all who favor socialism should fight partner- 
ship. All others should support it. 


Catching Cheaper Fish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to`extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 


_from the Boston Herald of Monday, April 


2, 1956: 
CATCHING CHEAPER FISH 


There are at least 31 bills concerning the 
fishing industry before Congress, practically 
every one of which proposes either tariffs 
or quotas on imported fish. 

The fishing industry, particularly New 
England’s fishing industry, needs to be 
helped. But neither tariffs nor quotas are 
the means to do it. 

Tariffs and quotas are an artificial dodge. 
They harm international trade, which we are 
endeavoring to encourage. And tariffs and 
quotas would actually hurt the fishing in- 
dustry itself by knocking out its latest and 
liveliest development—fish sticks. 

Fish sticks are made of imported fish be- 
cause. imported fish are cheaper. Restrict 
the infant fish stick industry to more expen- 
sive domestic fish and competition from other 
foods will put it out of business. The basic 
problem is to find the means to bring the: 
cost of domestic fish down to the level of 
imported fish. 

Of course this is easier said than done, but 
that does not mean that it is impossible to 
do. Right in New England’s front yard are 
some of the greatest fisheries in the world, 
a major natural resource. Where is that 
famous American know-how that everybody 
talks about so much? Where is all that 
American credit? Unfortunately there can 
be little know-how until there is credit, and 
there is not much credit available because the 
fishing industry in its present predicament 
does not present a very attractive opportu- 
nity for investment. 

In Canada, on the other hand, which is our 
greatest foreign competitor, there is good 
government credit available. That credit, 
which takes many forms, the most important 
of which is in boat construction, makes the 
investment burden of the boatowner much 
lighter. When combined with lower Cana- 
dian wages, short distances to fishing 
grounds, and other government aid includ- 
ing technical services a fishermen’s indem- 
nity fund, you get cheaper fish. 

The United States cannot compete with 
Canada on wages, and of course we would not 
want to try. But we could set up a Gov- 
ernment credit system if not outright sub- 
sidies for our fishing fleet. We subsidize 
and otherwise aid the merchant marine for 
the construction and operation of vessels. 
Why shouldn’t we subsidize the fishing fleet? 
It is just as important to our peacetime econ- 
omy and wartime defense, 
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Independence Day of Byelorussia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, March 
25 is the date on which the Byelorus- 
sian people traditionally celebrate their 
independence. 

Being familiar with the history of 
Central Europe from as far back as the 
year 1000 A. D., my attention has con- 
stantly been drawn to the extreme ad- 
herence of the Byelorussian people to the 
principle of self-rule and their desire to 
assist others in attempts to throw off 
the yoke of foreign powers. It has been 
the constant struggle of these peace-lov- 
ing nations that has defeated those who 
wish to usurp the free people. 

In the past, in 1812, in 1863, and on 
other occasions the Byelorussian people 
gave forceful proof of this constant de- 
sire to be free of the yoke of Russian 
rule. They were successful in 1918 and 
established a new national republic. 
This freedom, however, was short-lived 
and the young republic fell subject to 
the pressures of the Red Army to be di- 
vided between Russia and Poland in 
1921. 

All of us who are familiar with the ac- 
tions of Russia in the 17th century and 
following should learn a lesson from this 
glaring example from history as to what 
is the actual intent of today’s commu- 
nistic rulers of Russia. 

We who are familiar with what is 
going on behind the Iron Curtain can- 
not understand why the present admin- 
istration will not accept the resolution 
denouncing the forced and slave labor 
practices. If the United States would 
support a convention condemning the 
use of forced labor for economic and po- 
litical purposes, it would give those peo- 
ple presently under the Communist yoke 
assurance that we of America are behind 
them. ; 

Our present inactivity in the field of 
foreign relations puts various peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain in the position 
of having to try to work out their own 
problems, for which they do not have 
the means. Stones and pitchforks are 
valueless, in spite of will, as snowballs 
against rifle bullets. 

We in America who enjoy the greatest 
prosperity of all should consider our 
brethren of foreign countries and not 
leave them to the will of despotic lead- 
ers who put Genghis Khan to shame. 
We have heard about the bloody Russian 
rulers of the past whose actions horrify 
us when we read about them. Today in 
comparison those actions of history are 
very insignificant alongside of the brutal 
and inhumane actions of the present 
communistic government. 

I should like to insert at this point 
a brief article entitled “The Independ- 
ence Day of Byelorussia’: 


THE INDEPENDENCE DAY OF BYELORUSSIA 


March 25 is the traditional day of Byelo- 
russian independence. Thirty-eight years 
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ago, on that day, a free and independent Bye- 
lorussian National Republic was proclaimed 
in the country’s capital, Minsk. 

Byelorussia is situated in Eastern Europe, 
bordering Russia in the north and east, 
Ukraine in the south, Poland in the west, 
and Baltic States in northwest. She is about 
the size of California; some 150,000 square 
miles with about 18 million people. Both 
figures are taken with reference to the ethnic 
boundaries. The officially existing so-called 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, with 
the Moscow-stamped puppet government, is 
much smaller in both respects. The republic 
is a charter member of the United Nations. 

In its historic past the Nation was a domi- 
nant factor in the Grand Duchy of Lithua- 
nia, which in the 15th century established a 
union, later transformed into the common- 
wealth, with the Polish Crown in order to 
strengthen her defenses against the Russian 
pressure. About 1795 both nations lost their 
independence on account of their imperialist 
neighbors. Lithuania (the name later was 
changed to Byelorussia) became a part of 
the czarist empire; Poland was divided be- 
tween Prussia and Austria. 

There were continuous efforts on the part 
of Byelorussians to regain the freedom. In 
1812 with the help of Napoleon, in 1863 by 
armed uprising, but no decisive success could 
be claimed until the October revolution in 
Russia offered another opportunity to shake 
off the chains of slavery. This time by the 
means of democratic self-determination, by 
the way, just before the famous principle 
was announced by President Woodrow Wil- 
son at the Versailles peace conference. 
Through the coordinated effort of all Byelo- 
russian organizations a national representa- 
tion, consisting of 1,872 delegates from all 
corners of the country, convened in Minsk 
on December 18, 1917. That first all-Byelo- 
russian congress became in fact the con- 
stituent assembly of Byelorussia. 

Though dispersed later by the armed Bol- 
shevik intervention, nevertheless it adapted 
just in time a resolution calling for the cre- 
ation of a free and independent Byelorussian 
state and elected executive body—Byelorus- 
sian National Rada (Council) and its pre- 
sidium to lead the nation to that great goal. 
In the execution of that resolution, rada 
solemnly proclaimed the independent Byelo- 
russian National Republic by the third con- 
stituent act of March 25, 1918. The new re- 
public was quickly recognized de jure by all 
her neighbors except Russia; also by Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Georgia, Turkey, and de facto 
by many other countries. 

In fact, the general situation of the coun- 
try was a desperate one at that time. The 
war raged at its worst, foreign troops crossed 
the country back and forth, one occupation 
succeeded the other. Under such conditions 
the organization of administration and of 
the defense of the new state was rendered 
extremely difficult to the government; no 
wonder, then, that after a short period of 
desperate armed resistance, deprived of any 
assistance or even understanding on the part 
of western powers, the young republic fell 
the victim of the newly organized Red army 
and by the treaty of Riga her territory was 
divided between Russia and Poland in 1921. 

To counteract the claims of the democratic 
Government of Byelorussian National Re- 
public which migrated abroad, Russian Com- 
munists sponsored the creation of the al- 
ready mentioned BSSR in Smolensk on Jan- 
uary 1, 1919. 

That union republic is still in existence, 
but never did the people of Byelorussia ac- 
cept the government forced upon them. 
They resist it in any possible way; they know 
that Byelorussian National Rada (Council) 
and Government in exile are continuing the 
struggle against the Communist aggression 
for final liberation and restoration of the 
Byelorussian democratic and independent 
statehood. Also they hope that their peren- 
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nial craving for freedom and justice will 
eventually awake more understanding and 
sympathy in the free West. 


The Economic Threat of Soviet 
Imperialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my own remarks and 
to include extraneous material, I wish 
to have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a condensed version of an il- 
lustrated lecture given before military 
and civilian groups last year by Maj. 
Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, United States 
Army, and now appearing in the March 
1956 issue of the Military Review, the 
monthly periodical of the Command and 
General Staff College at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. General Trudeau is dep- 
uty chief of staff for plans, Headquar- 
ters, Far East Command and United 
Nations Command, and is one of the 
best informed men on world conditions 
today. I believe that General Tru- 
deau’s article on the Economic Threat 
of Soviet Imperialism is excellent and 
will be of paramount interest in eval- 
uating the problems of today. It fol- 
lows: 

THE ECONOMIC THREAT OF SOVIET IMPERIALISM 


(By Maj. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, U. S. 
į Army) 

We teach in our Strategic Intelligence 
School that economic potential is the best 
single measure of a nation’s strategic cap- 
abilities. It is sound doctrine, based on the 
lessons gained from history. Furthermore, 
the attainment of Soviet objectives is heav- 
ily dependent on economic factors. For these 
reasons the economic basis of Soviet power 
should be examined. 

We can accept the premise that Moscow 
is still hostile to us, and will continue its 
efforts to expand the area of Communist 
influence. At the same time we should, as 
the President and Secretary of State have 
said, explore any possibility that leads in 
the direction of true peace. 

With these thoughts in mind, let us ex- 
amine coldly, analytically, and objectively, 
the economic means by which the Soviets 
can pursue their long-range objectives. The 
economic data which I will use are avail- 
able to any student of Soviet economics. 
I have assembled this public information 
and will present it to you in a form which 
will enable you to reach your own conclu- 
sions. 

The capacity of any nation to carry out 
its national objectives is based on the 
strength and flexibility of its economy, & 
proposition to which the U. S. S. R. is no 
exception. The basic nature of economics 
is enhanced as applied to the U. S. S. R., 
for it is the basis of the Communist ideol- 
ogy and movement, I do not believe I have 
to labor this point with you, for I am sure 
that from what you have read of the Soviet 
Union you understand that communism is 
a doctrine of economics even more than of 
politics. Let us look to a significant quote 
to illustrate this. In Lenin’s “Report to the 
Eighth Congress of the Soviets” in 1919, he 
proclaims: 
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“Communism is the Soviet power plus 
electrification of the whole country. Other- 
wise the country will remain a small peasant 
country, and that we must clearly recog- 
nize. We are weaker than capitalism, not 
only in the world scene but within the 
country. We shall see to it that the eco- 
nomic base is transformed from a small- 
peasant basis into a large-scale industrial 
basis. Only when the country has been 
electrified, when industry, agriculture, and 
transport have been placed on a technical 
basis of large-scale industry, only then shall 
we be finally victorious.” 

I give you the foregoing quotation for its 
value as an illustration of the key role 
played by economic development in the Com- 
munist philosophy. 

U. S. S. R. ECONOMIC STRENGTH 


First, let us look at the over-all economic 
situation of the U. S. S. R. The salient 
fact which we must face, ruefully if you will, 
is that the determination expressed by Lenin, 
as quoted earlier, to see to it that the eco- 
nomic basis of the Soviet Union is trans- 
formed from a small-peasant basis into a 
large-scale industrial basis, has been real- 
ized. 

The economic strength, expressed as gross 
national product, of the Soviet bloc is now 
only one-third of that of the NATO coun- 
tries. This could be very reassuring, ex- 

. cept for two considerations; first, the neces- 
sity for taking differences of systems and 
background into account, particularly the 
use to which the industrial product is put; 
and second, the fact that the Communist 
bloc economies are expanding at a- much 
faster rate than economies of the free world. 

With regard to the first of the foregoing 
considerations, let us bear in mind that the 
Soviet economy supports a way of life which 
is entirely different from ours. In trans- 
forming her economy from a small-peasant 
to a large-scale industrial basis, the Soviet 
Union had concentrated on the expansion 
of capital goods and heavy industry, “the 
production of the means of production,” as 
she likes to call it, and the production of 
those items which will support her armed 
forces. The result is that while the Soviet 
people have a standard of living which is 
far below ours, they also maintain the larg- 
est standing army in the world together 
with powerful air and naval forces, which 
they do by devoting, over the years, a far 
larger percentage of their industrial out- 
put to the production of military equip- 
ment than we have. 

With this introduction to the subject of 
their economy, we will examine some of the 
most significant aspects thereof in more de- 
tail, including their economic capacity to 
support their miiltary forces in war. 


INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH 


We will first examine the strength of their 
industries. The best way to start our ex- 
amination of the industrial situation is to 
look at primary items which we regard as 
an indication of their economic strategic po- 
tential: such as coal, steel, crude petroleum, 
electric power, and primary aluminum, 

Steel and oil should be discussed in some 
detail. Steel is a basic item for industrial 
output as well as for most munitions pro- 
duction. In 1954 Soviet production was 41 
million tons, with 13 million more tons 
coming from the European satellites. Let us 
examine this figure in view of Soviet World 
War II experience. 

In 1940, before the Soviets went into the 
war, they were producing 18 million tons of 
steel. A large part of the steel capacity was 
lost as a result of the German invasion; only 
9 million tons annually were produced in 1943 
and 1944, of which about 6 million tons were 
devoted to direct military production, in- 
cluding production of 30,000 tanks and 80,000 
Pieces of artillery per year. Now, of course, 
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we were pouring in tremendous quantities 
in the way of trucks and weapons for them, 
but nevertheless it shows you the reasonably 
small amount they need for military pro- 
duction. 

The experience of Germany and Japan in 
World War II reveals that steel capacity, al- 
though not high, was not a limiting factor. 
Germany fought the war with an average 
annual production of 20 million tons and 
Japan with only 5 million tons. 

If the Soviet bloc has a real vulnerability 
in supplying its armed forces in the event 
of war, it is probably petroleum. The Soviets 
are now producing about 73 million tons of 
petroleum per year. At the start of World 
War II they were producing 31 million tons 
annually, or less than half the present 
amount. Production fell to 17 million tons 
during the height of World War II but was 
almost enough for wartime needs. Increased 
mechanization of the army and more aircraft 
have stepped up war requirements, but oil 
production has more than kept pace. 

These basic items were selected because 
they are indicative of industrial strength. 
The economy of the U. S. S. R. consists of 
many more items and is filled out with mod- 
ern processing and final manufacturing fa- 
cilities to create a complete industrial struc- 
ture. This strong industrial complex, and 
the fact that Soviet factories are designed for 
ready conversion to military production, 
places the Soviet Union in a favorable posi- 
tion to support military aggression. 

There is a highly significant and revealing 
aspect of the Soviet economy indicated by the 
labor forces. The United States industrial 
labor force is almost 50 percent larger than 
the Soviet, even though the United States 
population is one-third less. The reason is 
that we have only 7 million persons employed 
in agriculture, whereas the Russians use 48 
million. It means that 1 Russian peasant 
supports 4 persons with his produce, whereas 
1 American farmer supports 22 of us with 
plenty to ship to other peoples of the world. 
The steps which the Russians are taking to 
correct this situation will be discussed later. 

The foregoing discussion of basic items of 
economic potential and the industrial labor 
force looks rather favorable for us in many 
ways, except that we must consider to what 
use the Soviets put these baSic industrial 
resources. The two top priorities for their 
industrial output are support and equipment 
for the military establishment and invest- 
ment in the means of production, which re- 
sult in a rapidly developing iadustrial 
structure. 


SOVIET ARMAMENT PRODUCTION 


The Soviet Union gives high priority in the 
allocation of industrial output to armaments 
production, as well as high priority in the 
allocation of total economic resources to her 
military forces. 

The Soviets have devoted, over the years, 
a larger proportion of their productive ca- 
pacity to support their military establish- 
ment than we do. While we are busy pro- 
ducing automobiles and the fuel to propel 
them, the Soviets»have been building up a 
stockpile of modern weapons which is ade- 
quate to equip their large military establish- 
ment and still have large reserve stocks. 

When we are aroused as we were by 
Korea, we can produce as much military 
equipment under conditions short of all-out 
war as the Russians. Both countries have 
economic mobilization potential far in ex- 


_cess of present capacities, the United States 


to a much greater degree in a long pull. Due 
to the increasing capability of the Soviets 
to strike this country by air and the fact 
that a substantial part of our Military Estab- 
lishment is already deployed on the same 
land mass with the U. S. S. R., both in 
Europe and the Far East, our military posture 
requires a much greater readiness for war at 
a given moment than has heretofore been 
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required. Our traditional role of an island 
power has been changed which means that 
we have taken on those characteristics of 
continental powers which demand strength 
in being, on the ground as well as on the sea 
and in the air. 

Contrary to a belief entertained by some 
that Soviet weapons are inferior in quality, 
the weapons with which the Soviet Army 
is now equipped are rugged, dependable, and 
effective. By our standards some aspects 
of their weapons, such as rough outside 
finishes and lack of crew comfort, appear 
crude, but these features are compensated 
for by emphasis on more important char- 
acteristics, such as firepower, ruggedness, 
armor protection, and mobility. 


SATELLITES’ ECONOMIC STRENGTH 


Before going any further I will describe the 
economic realationship of the European sat- 
ellites and Communist China to the Soviet 
Union. These East European countries have 
an economic strength which is a substantial 
part of that of the U. S. S. R. We estimate 
that it is one-third that of the U. S. S. R. 
Now this economic strength is not one that 
each satellite country can use as it sees fit, 
but is one that is being closely integrated 
into the Russian economic structure 

Between 1937 and the present time, trade 
between the Eastern European countries, now 
known as satellites, and the other countries 
of the present Soviet bloc rose from 17 per- 
cent of the total trade of these Eastern 
European countries to 75 percent. This illus- 
trates how the satellite countries have been 
turned from their former western orienta- 
tion and integrated into the Soviet world, 
economically as well as politically. The re- 
sult has been a very substantial accretion to 
the Soviet economic strength. Even though 
there may be some question as to the con- 
tribution which the U. S. S. R. can realize 
from the satellites in the form of effective 
military forces in the event of war, there 
is no doubt that they can and do control 
the economy in such a way as to add mate- 
rially to the Soviet economic strength now. 

China is a different story. Whereas the 
satellites can be counted on in the net to 
contribute to the bloc economic strength, 
China’s contribution is meager. However, 
there has been created a trade relationship 
of mutual benefit to each country. The So- 
viet Union provides China with mili- 
tary equipment, engineering products, and 
metals, while China sends to the U. S. S. R. 
her traditional exports of tungsten, tin, tex- 
tile fibers, and food products and does the 
fighting. This integration has been brought 
about by the natural political and geo- 
graphical affinity of these two Communist 
powers. 

The above deyelopment is well illustrated 
by the'following data on foreign trade. Trade 
between Communist China and the res of 
the Soviet bloc has expanded fivefold since 
1950. Whereas in 1938 less than 5 percent 
of China’s trade was with the U. S. S. R. 
and Eastern European satellites; now 80 
percent is so directed. From the above dis- 
cussion on both the European satellites 
and Communist China, it can be seen that 
the Sino-Soviet bloc is striving to become 
well integrated economically, which rein- 
forces and energizes the political domination 
in the case of the satellites, and alliance, in 
the case of the Chinese. Development of 
this intrabloc trade and self-sufficiency is 
one of the key elements in Soviet foreign 
trade policy. 

EXPANSION PROSPECTS 


Let us now look at the prospects for the 
future expansion of the basic economic 
strength of the U. S. S. R. You will remem- 
ber that the situation looked very favorable 
for our side considering that United States 
economic strength is presently three times 
that of the Soviet Union, except that we 
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must consider the use to which the Soviets 
put their resources and productivity. 

We have examined one of these uses, the 
support and equipment of a huge military 
establishment. We will now take up the 
other top priority use, and the result thereof, 
to which the Soviets put their industrial 
product, namely capital investment. When 
applied to national economies, capital in- 
vestment means that part of the national 
product used to manufacture more capital 
goods and put up more factories with which 
to augment production. This production of 
the means of production has been the foun- 
dation of their economic policy ever since it 
was put into operation in 1928. It has re- 
sulted in a fast-growing economy, and it is 
continuing to do so. 

Since the death of Stalin there have been 
significant changes in Soviet policies, both 
in internal and external affairs, of which the 
economic changes have been a basic element. 
The Russians have placed increased emphasis 
on agricultural output, primarily by pro- 
viding greater incentives to the peasant 
population in the form of goods and pay- 
ments, channeling greater capital invest- 
ment to agriculture in the form of farm ma- 
chinery and fertilizer, and bringing under 
cultivation new areas of semiarid virgin 
land in central Asia. An important concern 
of the Soviet regime is this inadequacy of 
agricultural production, which has not risen 
above prewar levels, and has been a critical 
limiting factor in the growth rate of Soviet 
labor productivity. The program is aimed 
at increasing the urban supply of food and 
other consumer goods and thus raising the 
per capita labor productivity by means of 
these incentives. 

It is probable that the new program has 
included a leveling off of military expendi- 
tures at the high level attained during the 
Korean conflict. The significance of this 
leveling off is palliated by the consideration 
that plant capacity for conversion or re- 
conversion to military production is grow- 
ing. Further past and current levels of in- 
vestment in the military sectors now permit 
production of large quantities of new modern 
military equipment. The new program, 
from all angles, should strengthen the econ- 
omy, including its military sector, in the 
long run. 

Our evaluation of the significance of pres- 
ent economic trends in the Soviet Union 
should be made against the background of 
the “use pattern” of resources Over the past 
several years. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


This pattern revealed has great signifi- 
cance. Although the consumer sector has 
consistently received a relatively low allo- 
cation of-economic output, yet the regime 
has managed to obtain political stability 
and improve labor productivity. The econ- 
omy is oriented toward maintaining a rela- 
tively large apportionment of its output to 
support of the military establishment and 
to capital investment. With an expanding 
economy there is room to maneuver and 
change emphasis depending on the demands 
of any given period. 

Let us now examine briefly the course of 
economic development in the U. S. S. R. In- 
dustrial production must be discussed, for it 
is the most meaningful in terms of accom- 
plishment, and our knowledge thereon is 
sufficiently complete and firm to permit its 
measure. 4 

United States industry has grown at a 
rather steady rate since 1865 with short- 
term upward surges occasioned by war or 
booms and short-term depressions, which in 
the case of ‘the 1929-32 depression was 
severe. 

In Russia substantial progress was made 
in the period between 1890 and World War I, 
thereby creating the industrial proletariat 
from which the Bolshevik revolution drew a 
part of its strength. 
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The period 1921-27 shows a high growth 
rate, which is deceptive in that it consisted 
of putting existing facilities back into opera- 
tion. From 1928, when the first 5-year plan 
went into effect, real accomplishment was 
attained, with an average annual growth 
rate of 11.4 percent up until 1940. The Nazi 
invasion in 1941 caused a setback, for much 
of the producing area was overrun. The pe- 
riod 1944-46 shows a depressed effect in the 
aggregate caused by the difficulties of recon- 
version and relocation of industries, although 
steel production and some other basic indus- 
tries raised their production. From 1948 to 
1953 production regained its high prewar 
average annual growth rate of 11.4 percent 
with a tapering off toward the end of the 
period. 

It has been shown how the Soviet economic 
strength is now about one-third that of the 
United States, that it is expanding rapidly, 
and that the Soviets have been producing 
more military equipment than we, except 
during the Korean conflict. We have seen 
that the Russians are attempting to create 
an integrated Soviet bloc economy. We note 
that the post-Stalin regime is redirecting the 
economic effort to meet the demands of the 
long pull. 

SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE 


We will now undertake an examination of 
Soviet foreign-trade policies in order to see 
how they affect the nature and development 
of the Soviet economy, and to what extent 
such trade with non-Communist countries 
can further their objectives. 

The traditional objective of Soviet trade is 
best expressed in the words of the Soviet 
economist, Mishustin, in his book, The 
Foreign Trade of the U. S. S. R., who states: 

“The main goal of Soviet import trade 
policy is to utilize foreign products, and 
above all, foreign machinery, for the tech- 
nical and economic independence of the 
U. S. S. R. The import policy of the 
U. S. S. R.,” who states: 

“The main goal of Soviet import-trade 
policy is to utilize foreign products, and 
above all, foreign machinery, for the tech- 
nical and economic independence of the 
U. S. S. R. The import policy of the 
U. S. S. R. is so organized that it aids the 
speediest liberation from the need of im- 
port.” 

In the great land mass of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc are found practically all the minerals 
necessary for the development of an ad- 
vanced industrial economy. These miner- 
als have not been completely developed, but 
dependence on outside sources in relation 
to total consumption is small and is limited 
to a very few items. 

East-West trade consists primarily of an 
exchange of western capital goods, indus- 
trial raw materials, and services, for coal and 
agricultural, forest and mineral products 
from the bloc. The West sends to the bloc 
not only industrial raw materials but also 
some items produced by advanced technology 
and by labor-saving manufacturing facilities 
and skilled labor and receives in return 
mainly commodities requiring only limited 
capital equipment and unskilled labor. The 
value of these imports to the Soviet Union 
is derived more from the nature thereof than 
their volume, which is not great. 

For example, the Soviet bloc depends upon 
imports for only a small percent of its total 
supply of machinery and equipment, yet 
within that small percent may be certain 
types of items which the bloc urgently needs, 
Thus some specific items of import, al- 
though representing a minor share of total 
imports and an insignificant fraction of the 
gross national product of the bloc, may be of 
much greater importance to their economy 
and a much greater threat to us than the 
money values suggest. 

An important aspect of Soviet import trade 
objectives is the acquisition of advanced 
technological products in order to exploit the 
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information gained therefrom in developing 
their own engineering products. An aut- 
standing example of this was the Soviet pur- 
chase of the British “Nene” engine after the 
war, which advanced their techniques in the 
development of jet engines by perhaps 5 
years. 

We see then that the Soviet Union is not 
yet a great trading nation, and that she has 
engaged in foreign trade outside the bloc 
mainly to the extent necessary to strengthen 
and supplement her basic industrial struc- 
ture. 

EAST-WEST TRADE PATTERN 


The foregoing description of the Soviet 
foreign trade has been concerned with tradi- 
tional patterns and the dominant character- 
istic of present patterns. In 1953 and 1954, 
however, there was a deviation of Soviet 
trade policy from the traditional one de- 
scribed earlier. Along with an increase in 
the level of trade with the West, there was 
intensified activity in other aspects of Soviet 
bloc economic relations with the free world. 
The number of trade agreements between the 
Soviet bloc and the free world increased 
markedly. Soviet automobiles are being 
sold in Finland. They may be and are in- 
ferior to ours but the point is that to a 
Finn a Soviet automobile he can actually 
buy is preferable to a horse and buggy. 


Soviet particpation in international trade 
fairs increased. Soviet-bloc missions were 
active in establishing new. contacts in vari- 
ous parts of the free world. There is no indi- 
cation that these activities will slacken. One 
aspect of the developments of 1953 and 1954 
that may be expected to continue is the in- 
creased interest of Soviet-bloc countries in 
the less developed countries of Asia and 
Africa, and to a lesser degree, Latin America, 
as illustrated by offers of technical aid. 

The composition of recent trade has shown 
some deviation from the traditional postwar 
pattern in that the Soviet bloc has exported 
petroleum, manganese, and chromite, and 
has even agreed to export industrial ma- 
chinery. Associated with the Soviet bloc 
consumer goods emphasis in 1953 and 1954 
and the poor harvest of those years, in- 
creased quantities of food and consumer 
goods have been imported. 


EXPLOITING TRADE CONTROLS 


The Soviets have not been slow to exploit 
the psychological impact of the wedge of 
proclaimed faith in free trade in order to 
press for relaxation of strategic trade con- 
trols, charging that they were arbitrary and 
unreasonable barriers erected by the United 
States to prevent the mutually beneficial ex- 
change of goods between East and West. 
This tactic could be of great potential effec- 
tiveness in achieving the bloc’s primary trade 
objective of obtaining the unrestricted flow 
of strategic equipment and materials. The 
goal of unrestricted trade would permit an 
increase in the flow of strategic goods de- 
sired for the development of the internal 
bloc economy. They will seek to exploit this 
limited expansion in achieving local politi- 
cal advantage, for political activity and sub- 
version are abetted by economic activity. 
Soviet capability to change world trade pat- 
terns is now limited. However, the new ele- 
ment which will appear on the scene is that 
of the fast-growing Soviet economy. As the 
Russians raise their economic capacity they 
will be able to manufacture goods which will 
compete with Western products in price, and, 
being able to control the use of these goods, 
they can offer them for sale on the export 
market, while withholding substantial 
amounts from the domestic scene. Sufficient 
raw materials could be extracted from their 
vast resources so that they could create a 
surplus for export purposes. 

In short, the Soviets will have an increased 
capability to pursue the objectives designed 
to cause relaxation of present trade controls 
and altering the world trade pattern. Of 
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special signigficance is their ability, even 
now, augmented as their economy grows, to 
concentrate their effort at economic penetra- 
tion of a particular area. In the application 
of power you do not dissipate your efforts in 
all directions and attack all along the line; 
you aim your’efforts at specific targets for 
telling effect. It should be kept in mind that 
economic penetration of an area normally 
leads to more effective political and subver- 
sive activity. 

Possible targets for exerting economic 
pressure are those countries which now carry 
on considerable trade with the Soviet Union: 
for example, Finland, Austria, Egypt, and 
Iran. 

Also counted among these vulnerable areas 
are the Middle East, Southeast Asia, and 
Africa. You can see why it is of vital con- 
cern to the West that we intensify our 
efforts to improve the economic lot of under- 
developed areas, in part, 5O as to lessen the 
scope for politically inspired economic atten- 
tion of the Soviet bloc. 

This applies to the vast and important 
area of Latin America, to our south, as well 
as to Africa and those critical areas in Asia 
contiguous to the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains. 

THE CHALLENGE BEFORE US 

In summary, we need to give careful at- 
tention to not only the ideological challenge 
but to the economic challenge that lies be- 
fore us, backed as it is by powerful military 
forces and subversive political activity con- 
ducted on a scale never before known. 

Soviet trade proposals need the closest 
scrutiny as they seek principally to comple- 
ment her present requirements to secure a 
vast expansion to her industrial base and 
increase here military potential despite the 
pitiful condition under which her own and 
the satellite peoples are forced to live. 

The free world would welcome the removal 
of those barriers imposed by the Kremlin 
that prevent freedom of thought, speech, 
travel, or the press. While we should work 
hopefully for such goals, we would be less 
than naive not to fully appreciate the chal- 
lenge before us and not meet it vigorously 
whenever and wherever it appears. 

Our salvation will depend on our alertness 
and our awareness of these serious problems 
now before us. 


Tightening Up Our Fraud Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 13, 1956 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the At- 
torney General has recommended legis- 
lation to permit prosecution of fraudu- 
lent stock promoters who circumvent the 
present law by operating from foreign 
countries. I have today introduced a 
bill to carry out this suggestion with one 
modification. 

This bill is designed to close a loop- 
hole in the present law which limits 
prosecution to frauds involving only in- 
terstate wire, radio, and television com- 
munication. It would extend this cover- 
age to foreign communications as well. 

This legislation was prompted by a 
case last year in which it was alleged that 
a fraudulent scheme was carried out by 
means of telephone communication from 
Mexico to Los Angeles. Because of the 
limitation of the present statutes, the 
culprits escaped prosecution, 
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This bill will eliminate this shortcom- 
ing. It will not only cover foreign com- 
munications by wire, radio, and televi- 
sion, but will also remove any doubt as 
to the applicability of the statute to com- 
municatien between a State and a Terri- 
tory or between a, State and the District 
of Columbia. 

The modification in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s recommendation would raise the 
penalty for these interstate and foreign 
swindling crimes from $1,000 to. $10,000. 
The alternative of 5 years in prison, or 


‘both a fine and prison term, remains. 


It seems to me that the fine suggested 
by the Justice Department is not suffi- 
ciently severe. We must remember that 
in many instances these chiselers are 
playing for such high stakes that the 
$1,000 fine the Attorney General pro- 
poses will not deter them. Therefore, 
my bill will impose a fine of $10,000, 
which is more in line with the magni- 
tude of the operations of these gyp 
artists. 

The penalty of $10,000 or 5 years in 
prison, or both, will go a long way to- 
ward protecting segments of our popu- 
lation who have been duped in the past. 
In so many of these cases the victims 
have been newcomers to our shores, 
whose meager knowledge of our lan- 
guage was parlayed by swindlers for 
gain, or involved those who could least 
afford to lose their money to fraudulent 
manipulators. The threat of the in- 
creased penalties will, I hope, serve to de- 
ter many of these heinous promoters. 


I hope for speedy action on this meas- 
ure which will be another step forward 
in our never-ending crusade against the 
crooks and connivers who try to defraud 
the American people. 


A copy of the bill follows: 


A bill to amend section 1343 of title 18, 
United States Code, relating to fraud by 
wire, radio, or television 


Be it enacted, etec., That section 1343 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Sec, 1343. Fraud by wire, radio, or tele- 
vision: Whoever, having devised or intend- 
ing to devise any scheme or artifice to de- 
fraud, or for obtaining money or property by 
means of false or fraudulent pretenses, repre- 
sentations, or promises, transmits or causes 
to be transmitted by means of wire, radio, 
or television, communication in interstate 
or foreign commerce, any writings, signs, 
signals, pictures, or sounds for the purpose 
of executing such scheme or artifice, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both.” 


The Angry South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1956 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is more 
apparent each day that the chief hope 
for an orderly solution of the school de- 
segregation problem in the South lies in 
the calm leadership of its churchmen, 
newspaper editors, and educators—men 
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who are not subject to intolerable polit- 
ical pressures. 

Typical of this leadership is a sober- 
ing yet hopeful article which appeared 
in the April issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly and was written by Ralph Mc- 
Gill, editor ef the Atlanta Constitution. 

This is a balanced presentation. It 
does credit to the South—and to the 
cause of courageous journalism. One 
hopes that the Ralph McGills will con- 
tinue to speak out and that their voices 
will be heard above the din of con- 
troversy. 

Mr. McGill’s article follows: 

THE ANGRY SOUTH 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Southerners trying to be fair are con- 
fronted daily with the many and frustrating 
complexities of the racial problem in its 
most aggressive form. The newspaper man 
or woman in the deep South who, as care- 
fully and as objectively as his or her talents 
permit, produces critical opinion experi- 
ences an immediacy of thermal reaction. 
To some he has fouled his own nest, sold out 
to Yankee dollars, betrayed his people, and 
so on. A cross may be burned in his yard, 
or his windows broken by stones thrown in 
the night. He personally is pilloried, vig- 
orously and libelously, by political dema- 
gogues. He encounters some support, and 
there is perhaps one constant satisfaction: 
He knows he is being read. 

Now and then, he indulges in a Walter 
Mitty nostalgia for the old days as pictured 
in the literature of once-upon-a-time. There 
was a time when being a southerner could 
be made into a pleasant semiofiicial profes- 
sion if one rehearsed it a bit. 

But not now. In May 1954, the trumpets 
of the nine black-robed Justices in the Greek 
temple on the Potomac blew down the al- 
ready weakened walls of political feudalism 
in the South. There long will be fighting in 
the ruins, but it will be guerrilla stuff and 
its denouement is sure. When the walls 
crumbled, the Humpty Dumpty of a con- 
venient, oft-invoked regional concept of 
States rights fell, too. Even if apostles of 
this doctrine, which was as malleable as 
sculptor’s clay in the hands of its many in- 
terpreters, were to put Humpty Dumpty back 
together again, there is no wall on which to 
set him. He fell with the walls, not from 
them. 

The South of myth, reality, and paradox 
was beginning noticeably to change its in- 
ternal structure in the mid-thirties. The re- 
gion had not at all recovered from the boll 
weevil plague when the world depression 
came. The disaster of the weevil had been 
even worse. It was not so recognized nation- 
ally save by insurance companies which 
ended up holding mortgages on as much as 
three-fourths of the property in some of the 
major cotton counties. In these counties 
some 200 bales of cotton were produced in 
1920 on plantations which a year or so be- 
fore had produced 2,000 bales. Banks failed, 
and there was no Government policy to re- 
open them. Manor houses emptied. The 
ruins of many still stand, never again oc- 
cupied. The tenant and sharecropper cabins 
began to be deserted. Their doors sagged 
with the passing years, and the winds blew a 
requiem through them for the lost dreams 
of men and their families, white and colored, 
who were going to “‘Dee-troit” to the already 
burgeoning automobile plants, and to steel 
plants in “She-cargo” and Pittsburgh. On 
top of all this came the great depression. 

Even the more insensitive should have 
known that something was amiss in the de- 
pression years. The cotton economy was 
wrecked and would never return. Ahead was 
the need for new crops. Machines were to 
replace the many hands and the slow-plod- 
ding mules. That would be change enough. 
But there came, too, the many Government 
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agencies for relief, for rehabilitation of soil, 
and for the construction of roads, schools, 
bridges, and public buildings. In the rush 
for aid and the almost greedy acceptance of it 
by a region long short of capital, the strength 
of “States rights politics was dissipated. In 
a sense it was bartered away. In this period, 
too, the South abandoned the two-thirds rule 
which had given it a veto on the doings of 
the national Democratic convention. This 
was given away, a fact which later caused 
great regret in the smoke-filled rooms. 

But the walls of States rights regionalism 
‘were undermined most energetically by those 
who now protest the most, the deep-South 
politicians at the State and local level who 
head up or support the citizens’ and States’ 
rights councils, and other variations on the 
theme. It was they who most encouraged 
and accompanied the entrepreneurs who 
went North by plane and train in search of 
new industry. Some tempted this new in- 
dustry with low taxes or no taxes, with free 
land or cheap land. Others offered intelli- 
gently prepared blueprints of the water sup- 
ply, skilled labor, transportation, and pointed 
with pride to the stability of their local gov- 
ernments. 

So it was that change came slowly, yet 
steadily, as did the new industry. It was 
accelerated by a desire to decentralize; it 
was quickened by war and by the further 
urge to disperse industrial concentrations 
once the A- and H-bombs came into being; 
most of all, it was hastened by the job hun- 
ger of a region long short of employment. 

It was, and still is, a puzzling fact that 
most of those who headed, or were members 
of, delegations seeking new enterprises never 
saw themselves as carriers of the virus which 
was to destroy the status quo in their towns 
and communities—and also, therefore, the 
old way of life in the South. They brought 
new payrolls to their towns. Businesses 
boomed and new ones came. The delega- 
tions basked in the sun of progress. But 
still they fretted. Things are not the same, 
they said, shaking their puzzled heads. The 
organizers and unions came. The Negroes 
were encouraged to register and vote. The 
PTA and the community meetings began to 
hear new and protesting voices about the 
crowded schools, the town’s municipal serv- 
ices. The political contests began to be less 
and less sure of result. All the while, 
though deploring the change and declaring 
to visitors that things were not as they had 
been, the delegations never saw themselves 
as makers of the revolution. They sought 
with a kind of desperation to maintain the 
status quo—all the while laboring to bring 
new industries and payrolls which could only 
accelerate the changes. 


Ir 


Because much of the South is still rural, 
and legislators from agricultural commun- 
ities still dominate most legislatures, the 
effect of urbanization has come much more 
slowly to Southern politics than to politics 
in the industrial East. But its influences 
may be seen and felt. 

Southern politics perhaps has been more 
consistently lacking in idealistic or progres- 
sive imagination, and therefore has been 
more pragmatic than politics elsewhere. Its 
leaders have more often said no than yes. 
The South joined the Populist movement, 
but did not originate it. Woodrow Wilson, 
who was Southern-born, aroused some of 
Thomas Jefferson’s liberalism and idealism, 
His own stern Calvinism matched the reli- 
gious climate of most of the South, and his 
political morality became, in a sense, also 
religious morality. But it did not originate 
in the South. Southern politics chose to 
follow Grover Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt’s New Deal. It 
rejected, or was indifferent to, Harry Tru- 
man’s Fair Deal, and Adlai Stevenson’s can- 
didacy.. Despite the competence, even bril- 
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liance, of some of its Senators and Con- 
gressmen, the South, since the days of the 
Virginia Dynasty and of Andrew Jackson, 
has not offered leadership which the Nation 
has followed. It could not because it was 
committed to a hard-forged regionalism. 

It was in the last of the Roosevelt years 
that regionalist politicians began to see that 
they would never be able to win national 
acceptance of their social and political theo- 
ries. Some of what they believe was good 
and just. But they stubbornly and uncom- 
promisingly offered a package. The Nation 
would not buy it, either in the markets of 
the national conventions held by the two 
parties or in the Congress. 

Out of this refusal came the Dixiecrat re- 
volt of 1948 in which STROM THURMOND, now 
United States Senator from South Carolina, 
carried four States. Some commentators 
compared it to Herbert Hoover’s cracking of 
the so-called solid South in 1928. It was not 
at all related. Dwight D. Eisenhower car- 
ried five traditionally Democratic States. In 
part, he was able to do so because of a belief 
that he was, in considerable degree, a States- 
rights man in the southern meaning of that 
oft-employed phrase. Many southerners be- 
lieved he would, in particular, leave the issue 
of segregation in education to the States. 
When, through the office of the Attorney 
General of the United States, the adminis- 
tration filed a brief before the Supreme Court 
asking an end to segregation, the disen- 
chantment among the unyielding Southern 
political leaders was complete. 

But even before the Court's decision in 
May 1954, the diagnosticians of southern 
political distemper could, with confidence, 
make one entry on their charts. It was that, 
for a long time to come, a very considerable 
portion of the South would be an agin-the- 
White-House political force. Since neither 
national party was willing, or indeed able, to 
give this Southern leadership what it wanted, 
it would not greatly matter which party was 
in the mansion on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The Deep South would, for the most part, be 
against the occupant. 

The strength of these States will be used 
to bargain collectively at the national con- 
ventions with the threat of an Independent 
Party as alternative to rejection of their de- 
mands. 

The Court’s decision, which for the first 
time split the traditional solidarity of the 
South on the racial issue, assured this future 
aspect of deep-South politics. The antisegre- 
gation issue was not, paradoxically enough, 
so much of a shock. In their secret hearts 
the most ardent advocates of the status quo 
knew that the Constitution of the United 
States could no longer be interpreted to mean 
one thing for one citizen and an opposite 
thing for another. Many had come to see, 
though they would admit it only privately, 
that if the southern interpretation of States’ 
rights meant such an inequality in citizen- 
ship, then that doctrine had no slight chance 
of winning national support. In 1954 any 
political device which could make one man 
less a citizen than another, or give one Amer- 
ican child less opportunity than another, was 
not merely impotent but was regarded by 
most Americans as politically immoral. 
States’ rights remained firmly imbedded in 
the Constitution, but they no longer meant 
what some political leaders said they did, any 
more than they meant in 1861 that there was 
a States’ right of secession. All this would be 


‘granted in private by men who declared they 


would fight it to the death in public. 
mur 

The more angry and defiant among deep- 
South politicians, being obsessed with poli- 
tics of the past, had ignored what had been 
occurring in the South with the slow, steady 
change to an urbanized society. They also 
had missed the meaning of the fact that for 
years substantial numbers of Negroes had 
been attending the professional schools in 
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Texas and Arkansas, and that in Tennessee 
and North Carolina there had been admission 
of one or two such students. They could not 
understand it when there was no immediate 
fusion of all the Southern States and a 
hedgehog regional opposition to the Court’s 
edict. Tennessee’s 4-year plan for integra- 
tion was denounced by the more angry as the 
sinister influence of politicians seeking the 
labor and Negro vote. And the more rabid 
elements from the town, not from the cam- 
pus, have had their way at the University of 
Alabama. 

But many school districts in Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and West Virginia moved to de- 
segregate, as did isolated communities in 
Arkansas. The University of North Carolina 
became the first Southern State university to 
admit Negroes to the undergraduate school, 
although a similar decision by the University 
of Louisville had preceded it. And when 
great Texas herself announced a plan for 
gradual compliance with the Court’s decree 
the reaction was one of furious incredulity. 
Immediately there was a quick hardening of 
opposition in the deep South and in Virginia. 
Some of these States legislatively and emo- 
tionally are prepared to abolish their public 
school system, They can count on support 
from a majority of unhappy but-agreeable 
people. 

Nor was this unexpected. Back of the 
cotton States in the Deep South is a history 
of generations of political exploitation of 
the racial issues and the closely associated 
fact of larger percentages of Negro popula- 
tion. Inflammatory and violent agitation of 
racial politics in the cotton South dates back 
to Pitchfork Ben Tillman, of South Caro- 
lina, and Tom Watson, of Georgia, both of 
whom had really profound regional influence 
down to our present day. They have never 
lacked heirs and imitators. They and the 
cumulative effect of their successors are fac- 
tors in the quick hardening of Deep South 
opposition. A region, like a nation or a man, 
is a product of its history and traditional 
environment. Deep in the instincts of many 
southerners is fear of what might happen 
“when the children all drink out of the same 
bucket.” Many of these people are entirely 
sincere when they say that nonsegregation 
means a mongrelized race. They will die 
before they will agree, they say. And they 
mean it. 

It must not be assumed that this position 
is an evasive device. tI is honestly held. 
It does no good for a minister, a newsman, 
or an editor, seking to discuss the problem 
objectively, to suggest that the North has 
had no segregation, save the considerable 
degree obtained by the geographic facts of 
residence and by some judicious gerryman- 
dering of school districts, and that there has 
been no mongrelization. If it further be 
suggested that this is, in a sense, an affront 
to the southern people in that it suggests 
that only separation maintains their racial 
integrity, the result is unreasoning anger- 
The sociologists say that while the number 
of interracial marriages is up because the 
population is, percentagewise the number is 
down, That there is much less miscegena~ 
tion than there was 20 or 30 years ago is 
not denied. With increased education and 
opportunity the Negro has, like anyone else 
developed more and more racial pride. But 
it is this one issue of the possibility of 
intermarriage which most concerns the DeeP 
South. That the reasoning is not always 
sound does not at all detract from the 
strength of its belief or fear. When emo- 
tions dominate, reason plays little part. He 
who dismisses this attitude as a mere preju- 
dice does neither himself nor the great 
American problem any good. 

Northern editorialists may thunder at ít 
and reason it away. But the southern news- 
paper editor or writer of any sensivity, WPO 
knows his people, will not, though he dis- 
agree with them, mock or denounce them- 
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It is a part of his duty personally and pro- 
fessionally, since he knows the path his 
region has taken, to seek in every way to 
ameliorate the problem, knowing it cannot 
be “solved.” Few great problems are solved. 
Persons of good will keep on ameliorating 
them until finally they cease to be ma- 
jor problems. : 

Yet another force in the present situation 
is that of religion. The South, long ago 
labeled the Bible Belt, has always been a 
strongly churchgoing region, with heavy 
Calvinist overtones. It has prided itself on 
being Christian. To some that Christianity, 
like States’ rights, occasionally took on 
strange interpretations. “Before the war, 
for example, many honestly persuaded them- 
selves that Christianity endorsed and made 
slavery obligatory. Their spiritual des- 
cendants today declare that segregation is 
justified by Christian principles. z 
ligious attitude of the average Citizens 
Council member is perhaps well expressed by 
an apocryphal story. At a meeting of one of 
the newly formed Citizens’ Council groups, 
to discuss the school segregation issue, a 
member proposed asking a well-known min- 
ister to advise them. “There ain’t a bit of 
use sending for him,” said the chairman. 
“All he will do is give you the Christian 
solution.” 

Nonetheless, the Episcopal, Catholic, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, and Lutheran churches 
have proclaimed a Christian policy in sup- 
port of desegregation. So have many Bap- 
tist congregations and ministers (this church 
has no central authority). 

The southerner, looking objectively at his 
Tegion, would be happy if he knew how many 
persons there are who are willing to give the 
Supreme Court’s decision an honest try. He 
suspects, on the basis of his knowledge of his 
People and their Christian faith, that the 
number is considerable. He knows also that 
many of these would not willingly undergo a 
public display and testing of their feelings. 

Another development which the southern 
newspaper writer honestly seeking to portray 
his region must face is the demand that “our 
Side” be vigorously presented. Many people 
insist that it is not. Some argue that the 
fact of determined and unmoved deep-South 
Opposition is not known tothe Nation. “Tell 
them we will die rather than yield” is a some- 
what common statement. “Don’t they know 
there will be violence?” is another question 
which must be dealt with and not considered 
as the cry of a crackpot. There may be some 
violence, but there are no signs it will be as 
bad as the more fearful or angry declare. 

It is often asserted today that the former 
“excellent relations” between the races have 
deteriorated and will worsen. This is, in 
& general sense, true, but it is more appli- 
cable to the smaller cities and towns and the 
rural areas. And what the average south- 
erner honestly does not know is that even 
the avérage Negro thought there was much 
lacking and much that was unfair in the 
excellent relationships that did, and do, exist. 
Many a sincere, average deep-South south- 
erner does not know, or refuses to admit, that 
world forces are at work in the American race 
Problem as they are in Asia and Africa. 
Somehow, to him, his present harassments 
are all a sinister business brought on by an 
Organization called the NAACP. He feels 
that a proper government would put it in 
jail or order it to go away, and then every- 
thing would again be as it was. One of the 
More unrewarding tasks of a responsible 
Southern journalist is to interpret local 
events, when he can, in terms of the world 

icture. 

The plain and really sad truth is that it is 
difficult to put together “our side” as the 
More disturbed and angry Southerner means 

phrase. The various forms of citizens 
Councils, which are largely secret, are at 
Present committed to “every legal method 
Of blocking desegregation. This is the most 
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concrete form of opposition. But as a mat- 
ter of fact these deeply disturbed persons 
represent a great accumulation of resent- 
ments, of seeming injustices. They want an 
interpretation of the constitutional phrase 
about reserving to the States those rights 
not reserved to the Federal Government. 
They have a passionate conviction that 
Southern traditions are sound and right, 
and that the North is wrong. The average 
Southerner really believes that everyone at 
least privately thinks that separation of the 
races by law is best for both. His political 
leaders so often have assured him they would 
prevent all this from happening. Worse, 
they were positive it would never happen. 
Now that it has, they can do nothing to 
justify their failure except denounce the 
White House; the Court, and the “radicals.” 
The Southerner wishes someone would put 
all this into compelling form as “our side.” 
This average Southerner with a deep sense 
of injustice is not a ‘bad” man. He wants 
to be liked. He wants it understood he loves 
his country—and he does, as he has proved 
in war and peace. But at present he feels 
that his country does not love him. And he 
is sad, angry, resentful, and defiant. 

Much of the reporting on the segregation 
issue and the variety of reaction in the South 
has contained elements of joylessness and 
the sense of guilt which occupies so many 
pages of Southern novelists. It is difficult 
to see the gleam of the other side of the 
metal, but it is there. Despite the deep 
anger, the ranking, the violence, and the 
pious circumvention, the Southerner who 
looks in love and hope at his region senses 
somehow that the great loyalties and deep 
friendships which the two races have known, 
will bring his region through. There is evil, 
but there also is much good. And he does 
not feel Pollyannish in believing that there 
is more good than evil in the people of the 
South, colored and white, just as there is 
more good than evil in all peoples every- 
where. 

He will continue in this hope, even though 
the sound of guerrilla fighting in the 
tumbled-down walls of the way of life and 
politics that was, all but drowns out his 
words. 
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Clarifying Decision by United States Su- 
preme Court Holds Immunity Act of 
1954 by United States Congress Con- 
stitutional 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do I present for the reading and 
consideration of all of my colleagues the 
text of an editorial in the Washington 
Post for Wednesday, March 28, 1956, 
bearing on the subject of the recent de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of William Ludwig 
Ullmann; petitioner against United States 
of America. On writ of certiorari to the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, March 26, 1956, No. 58, 
October term, 1955. Since the enact- 
ment of the Immunity Act of 1954 by 
Congress and which was held constitu- 
tional recently by the Supreme Court of 
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the United States, the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee in public ses- 
sion, upon inquiry of several witnesses 
in different parts of our Nation as to 
whether or not such witnesses would tes- 
tify if granted immunity, stated no wit- 
ness has finally actepted the offer and 
almost all of them, by advice of their 
council, have declined the offer of im- 
munity on the grounds that it was prob- 
able the Immunity Act of 1954 would be 
held unconstitutional by a final decision 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
But now that our highest Court has de- 
clared this important act constitutional 
it will clear the way for the congres- 
sional committee to very much facilitate 
their very difficult and very important 
assignments committed to them by the 
enactment of Congress in the field of 
Subversive activities.’ I have in mind, 
for instance, Public Law 601, which 
created the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee, of which I am 1 of the 
9 members. 


The editorial follows: 
RIGHT oF SILENCE 


By a vote of 7 to 2, the Supreme Court 
has ruled that the so-called right of silence 
is far from being absolute. More specifically, 
the Court decided that, if a witness refuses 
to testify on grounds of self-incrimination 
and is thereafter granted immunity from 
Prosecution in connection with what he 
might disclose, he can be compelled to testify 
before a grand jury of court regarding any 
interference with or peril to the national se- 
curity. Agreeing with both the district 
court and the court of appeals, the Supreme 
Court affirmed the contempt conviction of 
William Ludwig Ullmann for refusing to tell 
a grand jury whether he and other Persons 
about whom he was questioned were mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. 

Justice Douglas’ dissent, in which Justice 
Black joined, was sufficiently vigorous and 
appealing to make the case historic. The 
dissenters insisted that the immunity which 
Congress authorized the Department of Jus- 
tice to give balky witnesses in such cases in 
the act of 1954 is not complete. If a Com- 
munist is forced to confess his allegiance, ` 
they contended, he thereby loses the right 
to hold a Government job, to be employed in 
any defense facility, to hold office in a labor 
union, and to apply for a passport. Justices 
Douglas and Black believe that the fifth 
amendment was intended to protect persons 
against penalties of this kind as well as 
against sentences imposed by courts in crim- 
inal cases. The majority, with Justice Frank- 
furter speaking for the Court, clung more 
closely to the literal meaning of the fifth 
amendment command that a person shall 
not be compelled “in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself.” 

The dissenters go so far as to assert, as did 
Justice Field in Brown v. Walker, that “the 
fifth amendment was designed to protect the 
accused against infamy as well as against 
prosecution” and that the Constitution 
“places the right of silence beyond the reach 
of Government.” However desirable that 
policy might be, it is difficult to find it in the 
language and history of the fifth amend- 
ment. We think the Court is on firm ground 
in keeping the privilege of refusing to testi- 
fy against one’s self directly related to crim- 
inal prosecution. As one member of the 
Court has said, the fifth amendment was de- 
signed to save a man’s neck, not his repu- 
tation, 

The court has removed one of the chief 
arguments made against the Immunity Act 
in the past. Ullmann had contended that, 
in any event, the Federal Government could 
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not grant him immunity from State prose- 
cution for what he might disclose in forced 
testimony. The Court ruled that the lan- 
guage of the statute is broad enough to for- 
bid State prosecution in such cases and that 
Congress had ample authority to assert such 
power in the interests of national defense. 

In any well-ordered society the so-called 
right of silence has to be reconciled with the 
rights of justice and security. The courts 
would operate under a severe handicap if 
citizens could withhold their testimony in 
vital cases after the requirements against 
self-incrimination have been satisfied. 

Likewise, the interests of national defense 
may often require disclosures that individ- 
uals are loath to make. Certainly the power 
to force testimony should be sparingly used, 
but it would not be wise to sanctify a right 
of slience (beyond the constitutional re- 
quirement) in such a way as to leave Con- 
gress no flexibility in balancing the claims 
of justice and national defense with those of 
privacy. 


A reading of the full text of this im- 
portant opinion of the Court as delivered 
by Mr. Justice Frankfurter for the 
majority, which opinion was dissented 
from by Mr. Justice Douglas and Mr. 
Justice Black, it appears to me this clari- 
fies one of the questions which, since the 
enactment of the Immunity Act of 1954, 
by the United States Congress, Sixty- 
eighth United States Statutes at Large, 
page 745, title 18, United States Code, 
Supplement II, concerns we members of 
the Un-American Activities Committee. 
In several cases witnesses before us, when 
it was suggested by the committee to said 
witnesses that if they would answer the 
question fully they would be offered im- 
munity, the witnesses and their lawyers 
have taken the position that the matter 
of the constitutionality of the Immunity 
Act of 1954 was pending before the 
United States Supreme Court and that 
they would not state as to whether or 
not they would answer the question fully 
and accept any offer of immunity from 
prosecution until the Supreme Court had 
delivered its opinion as to whether or 
not said Immunity Act was constitu- 
tional. Several of the witnesses, 
through advice of their legal counsel 
present in the hearing room, have stated 
they did not believe that the Immunity 
Act, enacted by Congress in 1954, would 
obviate them from procedures in State 
courts, even though it might possibly 
do so in Federal courts. 


However, a reading of this decision 
makes it clear that said Immunity Act 
of 1954 is constitutional. Also, that it 
does apply to State courts as well. Par- 
agraph (c) of the Immunity Act pro- 
vides as follows: 

(c) Whenever in the judgment of a 
United States attorney the testimony of any 
witness, or the production of books, papers, 
or other evidence by any witness, in any 
case or proceeding before any grand jury 
or court of the United States involving any 
interference with or endangering of, or any 
plans or attempts to interfere with or en- 
danger, the national security or defense of 
the United States by treason, sabotage, es- 
pionage, sedition, seditious conspiracy, vio- 
lations of chapter 115 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, violations of the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 987), 
violations of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 755), as amended, violations of sec- 
tions 212 (a) (27), (28), (29), or 241 (a) (6), 
(T), or 313 (a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act (66 Stat. 182-186; 204-206; 
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240-241), and conspiracies involving any of 
the foregoing, is necessary to the public 
interest, he, upon the approval of the At- 
torney General, shall make application to 
the court that the witness shall be instructed 
to testify or produce evidence subject to the 
provisions of this section, and upon order 
of the court such witness shall not be ex- 
cused from testify or from producing books, 
papers, or other evidence on the ground that 
the testimony or evidence required of him 
may tend to incriminate him or subject him 
to a penalty or forfeiture. But no such wit- 
ness shall be prosecuted or subjected to any 
penalty or forfeiture for or on account of 
any transaction, matter, or thing concern- 
ing which he is compelled, after having 
claimed his privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion, to testify or produce evidence, nor shall 
testimony so compelled be used as evidence 
in any criminal proceeding (except prosecu- 
tion described in subsec. (d) hereof) against 
him in any court. 


Quoting from the Court’s decision 
on this point, it was said: 

Since the Court’s duty under section (c) is 
only to ascertian whether the statutory re- 
quirements are complied with by the grand 
jury, the United States Attorney, and the 
Attorney General, we have no difficulty in 
concluding that the district court is confined 
within the scope of “judicial power.” (Inter- 
state Commerce Commission y. Brimson, 154 
U. S. 447.) 

Petitioner further argues that the im- 
munity is not constitutionally sufficient so 
long as a witness is subject to the very real 
Possibility of State prosecution. He urges 
that the statute does not, and constitu- 
tionally could not, grant such immunity. 
The immunity portion of the statute con- 
tains two parts. The first prohibits prosecu- 
tions and is worded virtually in the terms 
of the 1893 act. The second makes explicit 
that the compelled testimony shall not be 
used against the witness in any proceeding in 
any court. Such a clause was construed in 
Adams v. Maryland, 347 U. S. 179, to apply to 
State courts. In Brown v. Walker, it was 
urged that the prohibition against prose- 
cution did not grant protection against pros- 
ecution in the State courts. First finding 
that Congress could constitutionally provide 
such immunity, the Court then interpreted 
the statute: 

“The act in question contains no sugges- 
tion that it is to be applied only to the 
Federal courts. It declares broadly that ‘no 
person shall be excused from attending and 
testifying * * * before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commisison * * * on the ground * * * 
that the testimony * * * required of him 
may tend to criminate him,’ etc. ‘But no 
person shall be prosecuted or subjected to 
any penalty or forfeiture for or on account 
of any transaction, matter or thing concern- 
ing which he may testify,’ etc. It is not that 
he shall not be prosecuted for or on ac- 
count of any crime concerning which he may 
testify, which might possibly be urged to 
apply only to crimes under the Federal law 
and not to crimes, such as the passing of 
counterfeit money, etc., which are also rec- 
ognizable under State laws; but the immun- 
ity extends to any transaction, matter, or 
thing concerning which he may testify, which 
clearly indicates that the immunity is in- 
tended to be general, and to be applicable 
whenever and in whatever court such pros- 
ecution may be had” (161 U. S. at 607-608). 

The report of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the House of Representatives sup- 
ports the broad interpretation of the act 
before us: 

“Even though the power of Congress to 
“prohibit a subsequent State prosecution is 
doubtful, such a constitutional question 
should not prevent the enactment of the 
recommended bill. The language of the 
amendment * * * is sufficiently broad to 
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ban a subsequent State prosecution if it be 
determined that the Congress has the consti- 
tutional power to do so. In addition, the 
amendment recommended provides the addi- 
tional protection—as set forth in the Adams 
case, by outlawing the subsequent use of 
the compelled testimony in any criminal 
proceeding—State or Federal. 

“By the use of these two distinct concepts, 
the committee believes that the fullest pro- 
tection that can be afforded the witness will 
be achieved.” House Report No. 2606, 83d 
Congress, 2d session 7. 


Petitioner questions the constitutional 
power of Congress to grant immunity from 
State prosecution. Congressional abolition 
of State power to punish crimes committed 
in violation of State law presents a more 
drastic exercise of congressional power than 
that which we considered in Adams. In.that 
case, only the use of the compelled testi- 
mony, not prosecution itself, was prohibited. 
Here the State is forbidden to prosecute. 
But it cannot be contested that Congress 
has power to provide for national defense 
and ‘the complementary power “to make allt 
laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or offi- 
cer thereof. United States Constitution, 
article I, section 8, clause 18. The Immu- 
nity Act is concerned with the national se- 
curity. It reflects a congressional policy to 
increase the possibility of more complete and 
open disclosure by removal of fear of State 
prosecution. We cannot say that Congress’ 
Paramount authority in safeguarding na- 
tional security does not justify the restric- 
tion it has placed on the exercise of State 
power for the more effective exercise of con- 
ceded Federal power. We have already, in 
the name of the Commerce Clause, upheld 
a similar restriction on State court jurisdic- 
tion, Brown v. Walker, 161 U. S., at 606-607, 
and we can find no distinction between the 
reach of congressional power with respect 
to commerce and its power with respect to 
national security. See also Hines v. Davido- 
witz, 312 U. S. 52.4 

Petition also urges that if Brown v. Walker 
is found nondistinguishable and controlling, 
then that case should be reconsidered and 
overruled. He also urges upon us a “return” 
to a literal reading of the fifth amendment. 
Brown v. Walker was the second case to deal 
with an immunity statute. Four years pre- 
viously, in Counselman v. Hitchcock, 142 
U. S. 547, a unanimous Court had struck 
down the predecessor to the 1893 statute 
because the immunity granted was incom- 
piete, in that it merely forbade the use of 
the testimony given and failed to protect 
a witness from future prosecution based on 
knowledge and sources of information ob- 
tained from the compelled testimony. It 
was with this background that the 1893 stat- 
ute, providing complete immunity from pros- 
ecution, was passed and that Brown v. Walker 
was argued and decided. As in Counselman, 
appellant’s numerous arguments were pre- 
sented gy James C. Carter, widely acknowl- 
edged as the leader of the American bar? 


1We need not consider at this time peti- 
tioner’s claim that immunity is not com- 
plete and the statute unconstitutional be- 
cause he can be prosecuted later for partici- 
pation in a continuing conspiracy. Con- 
gress has the power to provide, and has pro- 
vided, that immunity from prosecution 
which the Constitution requires. See 
Heike v. United States, 227 U. S. 131, 142. 

* He urged that the statute left the witness 
in a worse condition because it did not 
abrogate the crime for which he was given 
immunity; that the constitutional safeguard 
goes toward relieving the witness from the 
danger of an accusation being made against 
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The Court was closely divided in upholding 
the statute and the opinions reflect the 
thoroughness with which the issues were 
considered. Since that time the Court’s 
holding in Brown v. Walker has never been 
challenged; the case and the doctrine it an- 
nounced have consistently and without ques- 
tion been treated as definitive by this Court, 
in opinions written, among other, by Holmes 
and Brandeis, JJ. See e. g. McCarthy vV. 
Arndstein, 266 U. S. 34, 42; Heike v. United 
States, 227 U. S. 131, 142. The 1893 statute 
has bécome part of our constitutional fabric 
and has been included “in substantially the 
same terms, in virtually all of the major 
regulatory enactments of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” Shapiro v. United States, 335 U. S. 
1,6. For a partial list of these statutes, see, 
id., at 6-7, note 4. Moreover, the States with 
one exception—a case decided prior to Brown 
v. Walker—have, under their own constitu- 
tions, enunciated the same doctrine, 8 Wig- 
more, Evidence (3d edition), section 2281, 
and have passed numerous statutes compel- 
ling testimony in exchange for immunity in 
the form either of complete amnesty Or of 
prohibition of the use of the compelled 
testimony. For a list of such statutes, see 8 
Wigmore, Evidence (3d edition), section 2281, 
note 11 (pp. 478-501) and supplement there- 
to, section 2281, note 11 (pp. 147-157). 

We are not dealing here with one of the 
vague, umndefinable, admonitory provisions 
of the Constitution whose scope is inevitably 
addressed to changing ee at The 

rivil against self-incrimination is a spe- 
nas inary pt of which it is peculiarly true 
that “a page of history is worth a volume 
of logic.” New York Trust v. Eisner, 256 
U. S. 345, 349. For the history of the privi- 
lege establishes not only that it is not to be 
interpreted literally," but also that its sole 
concern is, as its name indicates, with the 
danger to a witness forced to give testimony. 
leading to the infliction of “penalties 
affixed to the criminal acts * + +” Boyd V. 
United States, 116 U. S. 616, 634. We leave 
Boyd v. United States unqualified, as it was 
left unqualified in Brown vV. Walker. Im- 
munity displaces the danger. Once the 
reason for the privilege ceases, the privilege 
ceases. We reaffirm Brown v. Walker, and in 
so doing we need not repeat the answers 


him while the statutory immunity force 
him to supply evidence leading to an accu- 
sation and provides only a means for de- 
fense; that the statute puts a heavy burden 
on petitioner, if he is indicted, to prove that 
he had testified concerning the matter for 
which he was indicted; that a citizen is 
entitled to the very thing secured to him by 
the constitutional safeguards and not some- 
thing which will probably answer the same 
purpose; that the statute subjects him to 
the infamy and disgrace from which he was 
protected by the constitutional safeguard; 


that the statute did not protect him from ` 


rosecution for a State crime; that even if it 
ee so interpreted, Congress had no power 
to grant such protection; that the immunity 
granted was too narrow since it only ex- 
tended to matters concerning which he was 
called to testify and not to all matters re- 
lated to the testimony given; that to be 
able to claim the privilege the witness would 
virtually have to reveal his crime in order 
that the court could see that the statute 
failed to protect him; and finally that the 
statute was an attempt to exercise the power 
of pardon which was a power not delegated 
to Congress. . 
` aus * * the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion are not mathematical formulas having 
their essence in their form; they are organic 
living institutions transplanted from English 
soil. Their significance is vital, not formal; 
it is to be gathered not simply by taking the 
words and a dictionary, but by considering 
their origin and the line of their growt : 

Gompers v. United States, 233 U. s. 604, 610. 
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given by that case to the other points raised 
by petitioner.‘ 

The judgment of the Court of Appeals is 
affirmed. 


4We do not discuss petitioner’s argument, 
relying on the first amendment, that inquiry 
into his political membership and associa- 
tions is unconstitutional. Petitioner con- 
tends that some of the questions which he 
was asked are objectionable because they re- 
quire testimony that is protected by the 
implications of the first amendment. But 
it is every man’s duty to give testimony be- 
fore a duly constituted tribunal unless he 
invokes some valid legal exemption in with- 
holding it. Although petitioner made the 
first amendment argument when the United 
States attorney applied, under the Immunity 
Act, for an order requiring him to testify, 
when he was cited for contempt he urged only 
“all of the grounds we urged before Judge 
Weinfeld in opposition to the statute, in sup- 
port of our contention that the statute was 
unconstitutional. We will rest on that and 
proceed on that basis in the appellate 
courts.” Petitioner did not make any ob- 
jection to the questions other than the asser- 
tion of the unconstitutionality of the Immu- 
nity Act. It should also be noted that when 
petitioner—who, the record shows, was an 
experienced witness, had been advised by 
counsel especially experienced in this field, 
and was desirous of making this a test case— 
refused to answer the questions propounded 
before the grand jury the second time, he did 
not claim any privilege under the first 
amendment. His counsel, by way of dis- 
pensing with the reading of the minutes of 
what took place before the grand jury, stated 
that “the reason given for his refusal was 
that he feared the answers might incriminate 
him and he pleaded his privilege under the 
fifth amendment of the Constitution. 


The Egyptian Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, I wish to 
insert the following articles from the 
April 2 and 9 issues of Newsweek by 
Henry Hazlitt, entitled “That Egyptian 
Dam” and “More About Foreign Aid”; 

[From the Newsweek of April 2, 1956] 
THAT EGYPTIAN DAM 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The proposal that the United States Gov- 
ernment and its agencies pour hundreds of 
millions of our taxpayers’ dollars into a 
grandiose dam in Egypt has at least one 
It illustrates almost every bad prin- 
ciple involved in our foreign-aid program. 

1, The High Dam at Aswan is to be more 
than 3 miles long, to cost $1.3 billion (at least 
half of Egypt's estimated national income), 
and to take some 15 years to build. Our pro- 

sed aid is called economic; but indirectly 
it is military aid. The less the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment needs to lay out for its own dam, 
the more funds it will have left over for buy- 
ing armaments. When the dam is completed 
it will no doubt supply power to create still 
more armaments. 

2. This is one more plan for our Govern- 
ment to subsidize foreign state socialism. 
The Aswan High Dam is doubtless inspired 
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by the Dneprostroi Dam and hydroelectric 
plant, the prewar pride of Soviet Russia, 
which also inspired our own TVA. The 
Dneprostroi Dam was not justified by eco- 
nomic results. (See Boris Brutskus, Eco- 
nomic Planning in Soviet Russia, 1935.) 
State-directed industrialization programs are 
usually disguised militarization programs. 

3. One of the originally declared objectives 
of the Marshall and other foreign-aid pro- 
grams was to combat communism. Yet 
this money and aid are to be given to a 
country that is buying arms from Commu- 
nist countries and pursuing foreign policies 
that coincide with the purposes of those 
countries. One of the favorite arguments 
for our foreign aid is that it tends to halt 
communism by providing foreign countries 
with higher living standards. This is a 
naive belief. In the decade since the Sec- 
ond World War there is no evidence that 
higher living standards, when achieved, have 
been accompanied by marked decline in 
Comunist sentiment. 

4. Our foreign-aid program, both directly 
and indirectly, tends to discourage and de- 
lay a return to the principles of free enter- 
prise in foreign countries. We do not en- 
courage free enterprise by subsidizing so- 
cialistic ventures. Moreover, when we so 
freely offer government-to-government loans 
or gifts we make it unnecessary for under- 
developed countries to undertake the reforms 
or give the assurances calculated to attract 
private capital, either native or foreign. 

5. Another favorite argument for our for- 
eign-aid program has been that it is needed 
to win allies. Experience daily shows, how- 
ever, that our foreign aid often has precisely 
the opposite effect. The countries that are 
gravious enough to accept our handouts in- 
sist that there must be no strings attached. 
In plainer words, our money must be given to 
them unconditionally. In consequence, we 
have abandoned even the most essential 
conditions. Only a few days ago Secretary 
Dulles announced that “there is no connec- 
tion whatsoever” between giving United 
States economic aid and securing United 
States allies. He went on to point out that 
Pakistan had security arrangements with the 
United States, but not India or Ceylon; yet 
all three are receiving United States aid. 
Our foreign-aid advocates begin to remind 
us of Santayana’s definition of a fanatic— 
one who redoubles his efforts when he has 
forgotten his aim. i 

6. The administration cites the Aswan 
Dam project as an illustration of why Con- 
gress must give at least moral if not legal 
assurances that our aid will be continued 
over a period up to 10 years. But that proj- 
ect seems to illustrate precisely the oppo- 
site. If we commit ourselves to continued 
aid regardless of what policy the Egyptian 
Government follows, we lose whatever chance 
we might otherwise have of exercising any 
control for peace. Our one hope of retain- 
ing control would be to leave the Egyptian 
Government in constant doubt regarding the 
next year’s handout. 

Not that even this policy is here recom- 
mended. We have already thrown away the 
tremendous sum of $50 billion in foreign aid 
since the end of the Second World War. 
Judged by its originally declared objects, 
never has so much accomplished so little. 
It is sad to speculate on how much more we 
could have got for that $50 billion if we had 
been permitted to spend most of it at home. 


—— 


[From Newsweek of April 9, 1956] 
MORE ABOUT FOREIGN AID 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


Last week I cited here the proposed Aswan 
High Dam in Egypt as an embodiment of the 
most dubious principles involved in our for- 
eign-aid program. A foretaste of the prob- 
able consequences of financing this program 
by American fiscal agencies is supplied by 
what has already happened to the Helmand 
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Valley Irrigation Project in Afghanstan. The 
consequences of this were described by Peggy 
and Pierre Streit in the. New York Times 
Sunday magazine of March 18. This is the 
largest American financed and constructed 
development in Asia. Conceived as a boon 
to the people of Afghanstan, it “has today 
placed a dangerous strain both on the Agfhan 
economy and on the nation’s morale.” 

The project was envisioned as providing a 
firm water supply, hydroelectric power, flood 
control, and land development. The United 
States Export-Import Bank dropped loans of 
$40 million into it. But we have found no 
Afghans trained to operate it. The Afghan 
Government has found its share of the cost 
“a bitter burden that seriously threatens the 
Afghan economy.” And there are many who 
think that the project “may have unwittingly 
and indirectly contributed to driving 
Afghanistan into Russian arms.” 

The previous history of our foreign-aid 
programs all over the world, in fact, raises 
the most serious questions about President 
Eisenhower’s message asking for a total of 
$4.9 billion new foreign-aid appropriations 
for the new fiscal year: 

1. “We cannot now falter in our quest for 
peace.” We cannot. But this begs the real 
question at issue, which is whether our for- 
eign-aid programs actually contribute to se- 
curity and peace. We should not confuse 
obvious goals with dubious means. The 
most dangerous aspect of the foreign-aid 
program is that it creates the illusion we are 
“doing something,” and diverts attention 
from the real measures that need to be taken. 
Do we solve every problem by giving away 
more of the American taxpayers’ money? 

2. “We must continue to stimulate expan- 
sion of trade and investment of the free 
world.” Is a foreign giveaway program the 
sound way to do it? 

3. “We have * * * no purpose to change 
their [other people’s] chosen political, eco- 
nomic, or cultural patterns.” Yet unless 
most of the governments to which we are 
giving handouts change from socialistic to 
free-enterprise policies, our help is worse 
than useless in bringing permanent im- 
provements in living standards. 

4. Asiatic and other nations “are striving 
to create the standards of living under which 
their economies can develop.” A worthy goal. 
Any American who wishes to make a volun- 
tary contribution to it is free to do so. But 
what is the ethical basis for the notion that 
our Government bureaucrats must force our 
taxpayers to turn over their hard-earned 
money to relieve foreign taxpayers and to 
raise foreign living standards? Why must we 
have a guilty conscience because we produce 
more than foreign nations? 

5. “Military grant assistance is still neces- 
sary in most countries to assist them in main- 
taining equipment and replacing materiel 
lost by attrition. * * * Military assistance 
in Latin America should be continued where 
needed in order to provide standardized 
equipment,” etc. Some nations are no doubt 
unable to manufacture their own arms. But 
why must United States taxpayers pay for 
the armament of other countries? Some 
areas, such as Korea and Foromsa, undoubt- 
edly need our help. But most countries hon- 
estly determined to resist Communist aggres- 
sion can afford to pay for their own arma- 
ment. If they can’t make it themselves, 
they can buy it from our Government, at 
cost. 

6. The President’s message mentioned that 
in the last 2 fiscal years there has been a 
“reduction in unexpended balances” for for- 
eign aid of $2.5 to $3 billion. Yet as of Jan- 
uary 1 last there was still an unexpended 
foreign-aid balance of $9 billion. Why didn’t 
the President’s message mention this amount 
also? 

7. Is it either wise, or in accordance with 
the spirit of our Constitution, to ask one 
Congress to commit its successors to any 
long-term foreign-aid program? 
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Full Appropriation for Flood-Control Proj- 
ects Are in the National Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON..HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I should like to include the state- 
ment I presented before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee on March 28, 
1956. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. HaRoLD D. DONOHUE, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE PUBLIC WORKS SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE AT HEARINGS ON NATIONAL AND NEW 
ENGLAND FLoop-ContTRoLt Progects CON- 
TAINED IN THE PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIA- 
TION Act oF 1957, Marcu 28, 1956 


Mr. Chariman and members of the com- 
mittee, may I express my continuing appre- 
ciation of your courtesy in granting this op- 
portunity to again appear before you at this 
hearing on the current public-works pro- 
gram, which, under the civil-functions sec- 
tion, includes appropriations for recom- 
mended flood-control and flood-protection 
projects within my area and the Nation. 

Flood control and protection has, indeed, 
these past few years become one of our most 
pressing domestic problems, and the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to aid 
the various States and municipalities of the 
country in solving that problem is great. 
The extraordinary and unfortunate rapidity 
with which the ruinous visitations of the 
wildest elements of nature have followed one 
upon another throughout the country and, 
particularly in New England, has projected 
the imperative necessity of Federal legisla- 
tion for assistance in flood control to the 
height of national and congressional con- 
sciousness. 

I should like to take this moment to most 
sincerely thank the chairman and members 
of this committee, on behalf of my own 
people and I am sure the people of the coun- 
try, for devoting so much of your personal 
and committee time, well beyond the usual 
hours, to patient, earnest study of this flood- 
disaster subject and your substantial action 
in attempting to conscientiously provide 
sufficient Federal money to grant help where 
it is needed. It is a trying and difficult job, 
as we, your colleagues, well know and you 
have been and are now discharging your 
obligation in an inspiring manner. 

I last presented testimony to you during 
your January hearings on the urgent defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, which has now 
already passed the Congress. The sympa- 
thetic understanding you extended to those 
then coming before you pleading for pro- 
tection of their people’s lives and property 
and the speed with which this measure was 
handled is a historical tribute to the in- 
tense devotion to legislative duty of each 
and every one of you. 

On this particular occasion, J come before 
you to plead for your approval of all the 
funds requested for the recommended proj- 
ects already initiated and listed and to ear- 
nestly ask your further action in approving 
additional funds in contemplation of par- 
ticular projects, vitally needed in my area 
and other areas of the country, which have 
not yet but may well be authorized before 
this Congress concludes. As you well real- 
ize, many earnest and worthy pleas for flood 
protection assistance have been placed be- 
fore you without sponsorship understanding 
of the technicalities of our required legis- 
lative procedure. These people and the gen- 
eral public cannot be expected to know such 
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technicalities of preliminary authorization, 
Officially registered local willingness to 


participate, the required presurvey by 
the most efficient Corps of Army Engi- 
neers and other procedural standards 


that should be met before this committee 
and the Congress can properly consider them 
for approval. This is quite understandable 
and excusable because the general public 
has observed, during the frequent national 
disasters that have suddenly and violently 
struck so many areas of the country these 
past few years, the Army engineers and 
other executive department agency units 
move in very quickly and assist them locally. 
They do not comprehend that this assist- 
ance must legally be restricted mainly to 
temporary relief aid for the emergency pro- 
tection of American lives and municipally 
owned public works and buildings. The gen- 
eral public appears, then, to be, unfortu- 
nately, under the impression that temporary 
emergency relief assistance by these Federal 
Government units is practically the same 
as Federal participation for permanent re- 
lief construction and Federal participation 
in permanent relief projects may be had by 
the presentation of a simple and informal 
request to Congress. In this respect, it would 
seem that our newspapers and other infor- 
mation agencies could help clear up much 
of this public misunderstanding by the 
printing of instructive articles prominently 
placed on repeated occasions. The news- 
papers of my home city and surrounding 
communities have done an excellent job on 
this score, and they could well be emulated 
in other sections of the country. 

In any case, a great many individual bills 
for special projects, sponsored by a great 
many Members of this body on behalf of their 
people, are now before the House Public 
Works Committee, and it is possible that 
many of them may yet be approvingly acted 
upon. The objectives of these individual 
measures are as serious as life and death to 
the localities that will be affected, and it is 
for that primary reason that I solicit this 
committee to favorably consider the recom- 
mendation of appropriations even more than 
sufficient to cover all these projects; if the 
proposals are not eventually approved, noth- 
ing will be lost to the Government, while on 
the other hand, if they are approved and too 
much time elapses before a further appro- 
priation, the Lord alone knows how many 
lives may be lost and how much property will 
be destroyed. 

I am, indeed, here sympathetic with an 
understanding of the supplications of my col- 
leagues from other sections of the country 
on behalf of the flood-control projects 
needed in their States, and I exhort your 
favorable attention to them. Quite nat- 
urally and humanly, I am, of course, pri- 
marily concerned here with the flood protec- 
tion and control projects of vital importance 
to the continuing preservation of the lives 
and property of the people within my own 
State and area. Within these past 3 years, 
Massachusetts and New England have been 
visited in quick succession with an unprece- 
dented series of unparalleled natural dis- 
asters. First it was tornadoes, after which 
came hurricanes, then ranging floods, and 
finally, three of the greatest blizzards in our 
history within 10 days. At this moment, in 
Massachusetts and New England, any quick 
thaw of the enormous amount of snow pres- 
ently existing, and that is an ever-threaten- 
ing danger during this season of changes, 
would be another major catastrophe, and we 
are just praying that the good Lord will pro- 
tect us from any additional floods for which 
we are still seriously unprepared. 

The list of particular flood control projects 
for Massachusetts which has been recom- 
mended by the Army engineers and cleared 
by the Bureau of the Budget is in your hands, 
and I am not going to intrude upon the 
time of this committee with repetitious 


» recitation of the details of their urgency. 


That has been repeatedly and superbly done 
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already by my esteemed friend and distin- 
guished colleague, Congressman /PHILBIN, 
who has spoken to you on behalf of his own 
District and as chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Delegation State Flood Control Com- 
mittee. No one could present a more schol- 
arly or more eloquent explanation than he 
has and the people of Massachusetts are 
indeed indebted to him. 

He has explained to you the pressing need 
for the approval of planning funds for the 
Littleville, the Westville, and particularly, 
the West Hill Dam, known as the Black- 
stone Basin. I would like to be permitted 
to join in his appeal to you for planning 
funds for all these projects and especially 
the Blackstone Basin project which is de- 
signed to materially control the rising flood 
heights on the Blackston River, which is a 
recurring threat to the lives and property 
of the people affected by the river as it 
passes through the Massachusetts towns of 
Uxbridge, Millville, and Blackstone down into 
the State of Rhode Island. The people and 
the businesses in this area have experienced 
tremendous personal hardships and financial 
losses because of the repeated floodings and 
inadequate control barriers during the ex- 
traordinarily heavy rainfalls and excessive 
downward flow from water sources on the 
river above. This situation is of immediate 
urgency to thousands of residents and in- 
dustries and eminently deserves the favor- 
able consideration of your committee for 
planning funds leading to permanent cor- 
rective construction and, meanwhile, to 
permit the Army engineers to lend their 
assistance by prompt erection of some tem- 
porary controls or dredging. 

_ With respect to my home city of Worcester, 
Mass., I especially desire to express to this 
committee the gratitude of myself = =y 

le for youř approval in the urgent de- 
Sciency AOKO of the sum of $60,000 
to permit the Army Corps of Engineers to 
complete their resurvey of the Worcester 
diversionary tunnel flood-control project. 
In this program before you, there is in- 
cluded and recommended the sum of $840,000 
to begin the construction of this tunnel 
next year. When I appeared before this com- 
mittee last January 18, I presented a detailed 
. explanation of the need and urgency of this 
flood protection project for the safety of the 
people of my city and area. Iam not going 
to repeat all those details again now, but 
I would like to emphasize that the authori- 
tative voice of the Army Corps of Engineers 
has been registered in recommendation of 
this tunnel as a vitally needed project. They 
have also testified to you that the project is 
of superior justification economically be- 
cause the benefits that will derive are far 
greater than the cost and that the ratio 
of annual benefit to annual cost is high above 
the average that is required. Since the ab- 
solute need and the positive merit of the 
Worcester diversionary tunnel project re- 
main unquestioned and it has received the 
preliminary approval of this committee, may 
I respectfully but earnestly ask your speedy 
approval of this appropriation for construc- 
tion beginning, because without this con- 
tinuing appropriation approval, your previ- 
ous deficiency appropriation approval would 
be in vain, and indeed, in waste. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee, there is indeed no need for me to at- 
tempt to dramatically exaggerate the effects 
upon my State of Massachusetts and the 
New England area of the natural disasters, 
particularly of floods, that have been visited 
upon us these past few years. The truth has 
been well publicized throughout the country 
and is impressive in its terribleness. The 
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aftermath of the flood disasters alone in loss 
of lives, property damage, lost employment, 
and lost business is staggering to the imagi- 
nation. Precise figures may never be estab- 
lished, but the financial losses are unques- 
tionably in the billions accerding to authori- 
tative accountants. The family tragedies 
through the loss of loved members will never 
be erased from our consciences if we do not 
take prompt, sensible steps to prevent death 
from striking down our people in this manner 
again, and that is the principal reason I am 
before you today, in discharge of my moral 
obligation as an elected Representative, ask- 
ing for reasonable Federal assistance to my 
region. 

The people of Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land have never evidenced any desire to be 
simple wards of the Federal Government, nor 
are we so doing now. We truly believe we 
have always contributed more than our full 
share, both in lives and material wealth, to 
the Federal Government for the general na- 
tional welfare. It is simply and solely in rec- 
ognition that our regional problem affects the 
whole national welfare that we are now ask- 
ing Federal aid in our flood control and nat- 
ural disaster problems. Our people can be 
counted upon now, as always, to exhaust the 
limit of their own initiative and resources in 
helping to solve their own area problems. 

To extend Federal aid in this manner for 
this purpose is not in contravention of any 
congressional tradition or precedent. In my 
sincere judgment, the whole history of con- 
gressional action in relation to water control 
and.waterpower impressively reveals the con- 
tinuing congressional conviction and intent 
that our water resources should be developed 
and controlled in a manner to assure their 
greatest contribution to the national eco- 
nomic growth, strength, and general welfare. 


In pursuit of that policy and intent the 
Congress has repeatedly demonstrated their 
belief that in any regional water control 
problem the Federal Government should as- 
sume a major share of responsibility when 
Federal participation is necessary to safe- 
guard the national interest or to accomplish 
broad regional objectives of national import, 
where _projects, because of size, complexity, 
or potential multiple benefits, are beyond 
the means of local communities and private 
enterprise. 
eral Government activity, I believe the great 
regional New England water control problem 
lies; and the Federal Government must, with 
promptness, assume their moral, patriotic, 
and financial obligation in granting assist- 
ance for the solution of the problem. 

The United States has granted, in Christian 
generosity, untold billions of needed aid to 
desperate people in foreign lands and as a 
Christian Nation we can be modestly proud 
of such action. It is, at the very least, a 
gamble on the side of God. However, the 
willing and patriotic taxpayers of our own 
country have a prior and predominant claim 
on the resources of this Government and it 
will be a national disgrace if the imperative 
and immediate needs of our New England 
and other flood-ravaged regions are not pro- 
vided for with full Federal assistance before 
disaster comes again. 

I thank the committee for their courtesy 
to me and demonstrated interest in my peo- 
ple. I know that you will give your utmost 
consideration to the merit of all the flood- 


control projects that are before you and ' 


that have been proposed. I earnestly hope 
you will see fit to recommend appropriations 
sufficient to cover them all and to insure 


` their completion at the earliest practicable 


date in the national interest, 


Within these principles of Fed-. 
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As Friends, It Is Our Duty To Be Blunt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, one 
thing which may well have escaped the 
attention of the people of this country is 
the attitude of the real friends of this 
country overseas on the announcement 
of his candidacy for reelection by Mr. 
Eisenhower. 

The citizens of Great Britain, Amer- 
ica’s stanchest and truest friend and 
ally overseas, like our other friends, feel 
great concern over the possibility of hay. 
ing a sick, or incapacitated President to 
sit in the White House at a time when 
the vigorous leadership of America is 
vital to the free world. 

A part-time President or one shielded 
from the immense pressure of duties de- 
manded by that highest office and from 
the agonizing decisions which are the 
daily routine of the Presidency cannot 
lead America in the manner which our 
own people deserve or in a way in which 
our allies overseas must expect in our 
unending struggle with atheistic com- 
munism. 

For the benefit of our people who 
might not have had access to it, or sim- 
ilar editorial expression by other news- 
papers of nations allied to the United 
States in the present cold war, I here in- 
sert into the Recorp a genuine expres- 
sion of the apprehension felt by the 
British people, appearing on the front 
page of the London Daily Mirror of 
March 28, 1956, under the heading “As 
Friends, It Is Our Duty To Be Blunt,” 
where the editorial staff expressed the 
fear and worry of the British people over 
the President’s announcement that he 
would run again for reelection: 

IKE, PLEASE THINK AGAIN—AS FRIENDS, Ir Is 
Our Dury To BE BLUNT 

The decision most damaging to the West- 
ern Powers in 1956 was not made by an 
enemy of the West. 

It was made by Dwight D. Eisenhower 
when he decided to seek reelection as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Today, 4 weeks after that decision, the 
melancholy news is that President Eisen- 
hower has still not changed his mind. 

The Mirror believes it is vital that he 


‘should stand down. Ike must not run again 


for President. 

Six months ago Ike suffered an attack 
of coronary thrombosis. Now he is a man 
who has a big question mark over his health, 
He is a spent man. 

HE OWES IT TO HIS FRIENDS 


He is a part-time President who offers 
to carry on his job to oblige his friends 
of the Republican Party. 

But Ike has a wider circle of friends— 
the countries of the Western Alliance. And 
he owes it to them to stand down before 
it is too late. 

What right has a British newspaper to 
poke its nose into American domestic affairs? 
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Before the war, none. 

Now, in these postwar years, every right. 

Britain’s interest are now riveted, for bet- 
ter or for worse, with those of America. 
America is the senior partner in the West. 
Britain is her most important ally. What 
affects America affects us. 

And there is another reason. 

We like Ike. Ike likes us. On V-day, 
over 10 years ago, he looked down at the 
crowds in Trafalgar Square and said: 

“I’m a Londoner. I’ve as much right to 
be down in that crowd yelling as you have.” 

Today, as friends, we reserve our right to 
yell back. gi 

We in Britain have put our old leaders 
out to grass. Churchill, at 81, is in retire- 
ment. Attlee, at 73, is in the House of 
Lords. 

If Eisenhower becomes President for a 
second term he will be 70 by the time his 
term of office is over. 

But let us be blunt. In his state of health, 
the chances are that he will be dead before 
that day comes. 

In that event, under the American Con- 
stitution, his deputy will take over—a man 
who may be known throughout the United 
States, but who is not the tried and trusted 
leader of the Western Powers. 

The West will be in the hands of an as- 
sistant. 

POLICY IN THE DEEP FREEZE 

There are crucial years. When Ike fell ill, 
America’s world policy was put in the deep 
freeze. Now, because it is presidential elec- 
tion year, it is still gathering icicles. . Must 
we risk that vital decisions will remain in 
the deep freeze because of the President’s in- 
activity? 

Unlike other objects placed in the fridge, 
policies will not keep. 

Russia takes full advantage of the situa- 
tion. 

Bulganin, Khrushchev, Malenkov and Co. 
trot round the world as fit as bass fiddles. 
But Eisenhower cannot even undertake a 
whistle-stop tour of America. 

Russia’s leaders announce new polices. We 
are not quite sure what they are all about, 
but they have announced them. 

What has America announced? 

Practically the only news we have had 
from the White House in the past 6 months 
have been bulletins from Ike’s vociferous 
quartet of doctors. 


A BULLETIN FOR EVERY BIRD 


When he had his breakfast, there was a 
medical report. When he played a record of 
“Davy Crockett,” there was a medical report. 
When he went shooting quail and wild tur- 
keys there was a bulletin for every bird that 
fell. 

But there have been no bulletins about 
that ailing patient, western policy, whose 
condition is now so critical. 

Eisenhower richly deserves a long rest after 
his illness and his years of devoted service. 

The West deserves a United States Presi- 
dent who can put all his strength into the 
word’s most gruelling job. Sickroom states- 
manship will not work in these vital years. 

Dwight Eisenhower must think again. 


Eisenhower Administration Ignores Warn- 
ings of Our Military Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE | 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, this admin- 
istration has for the past few years dis- 
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played a peculiar aptitude of not appreci- 
ating Soviet technological achievements, 
or to intelligently measure and counter- 
act rapid Soviet military advancements. 

It is bad enough that the American 
people have been and are being hood- 
winked and falsely informed of true So- 
viet capabilities. 
administration permits itself to be lulled 
into a feeling of complacency. 

Mr. Speaker, this administration, by 
its shortsightedness and false budgeteer- 
ing, is permitting this Nation’s military 
strength to deteriorate to the point where 
we will have a second-rate Air Force. 
The warnings of our military leaders are 
being completely ignored. 

Mr. Stewart Alsop, in an article in the 
New York Herald Tribune of March 
28, has again clearly described the 
extent to which this administration has 
gone in its failure to truly appreciate the 
Soviet threat to this Nation’s security. 

Mr. Alsop quotes statements by Gen- 
erals Twining, White, and Power to the 
effect that the Soviet Union is rapidly 
outstripping the United States in stra- 
tegic airpower. Why, asks Mr. Alsop, 
why do their warnings and the addition- 
al warnings of General LeMay, of the 
Strategic Air Command, go unheeded? 

The plain fact— 3 


Mr. Alsop says— 

is that the American Government has offi- 
cially decided to permit the Soviets to out- 
strip this country in strategic airpower. 
Many people refuse to worry about this deci- 
sion, because Dwight D. Eisenhower is head 
of the Government. But General Eisen- 
hower’s own military experience was in a 
different field, and he himself has often dis- 
claimed personal infallibility. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that I am only 
doing my duty in calling the attention of 
my colleagues to the frank admissions of 
these several Air Force generals which 
are at such strange variation with the 
decision of the administration. Public 
apathy in the face of sensational warn- 
ings from the highest authority raise the 
question of public responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the warn- 
ings of our military leaders, as reported 
by Mr. Alsop, must be given the highest 
degree of consideration. For this reason 
I am happy that our colleague from 
Pennsylvania has inserted the Alsop 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
It appears in the Recorp of March 28, 
1956, on page A2739. I urge every Mem- 
ber of the House to give his attention to 
the remarks of Mr. FLoop. 


Hoover Commission Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 f 
Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial recently published 
in the Charlotte News, afternoon news- 
paper of Charlotte, N.-C.: 


It is worse when this . 


“of but one examiner. 


April 9 


HOOVER REPORT AND OKINAWAN Docs 


The Charlotte Lions Club recently heard 
& speaker says the Hoover report, far from 
being a monument to the past, is a blueprint 
for a better tomorrow. That it is, but the 
blueprint is more than a little smudged by 
disuse, and dusty blueprints are just as use- 
less as bespattered monuments. 

The speaker, of course, wanted to use the 
blueprints. He was Albert W. Highsmith, a 
Durham native, now organizational director 
of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report. 

-The simple purpose of this group is to fa- 
miliarize the public and an extensively inat- 
tentive Congress and administration with 
the vast tax savings that could be had by 
putting the reports to work. 

Fortunately, Mr. Highsmith has some dis- 
ciples in Charlotte, and they have a leader—_ 
Attorney Carlton Fleming. These people are 
eager to shake the dust off the Hoover re- 
port. They will arrange for speakers for civic 
and church clubs, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and any other groups interested in 
introducing some simple economy and effi- 
ciency to the Goliath of Government whose 
tribute comes due on April 15. 

What they want to talk about is not the 
complexities in the 3,300,000 words in the 
far-ranging report. They want Charlotteans 
to understand the avoided simplicities. 

Such as these: 

Adoption of the Hoover report could save 
a citizen earning $4,000 a year as much as 
$32 in income tax. It would keep 159 tax 
dollars in the pocket of the man earning 
$10,000. 

It would install systems to eliminate such 
bureaucratic silliness as air shipment of dog 
food to Okinama, pingpong balls to Berlin, 
and 25,000 pounds of cement to Bermuda. 

The Hoover report originated in a bipar- 
tisan group. Most of its recommendations 
are noncontroversial. Some can be imple- 
mented by Executive order; others require 
legislation. All are aimed at streamlining 
Government so that it will cost less and 
work better. 

Through lethargy, inaction, and an in- 
grown tolerance of waste, the dust has been 
allowed to settle. The local group should be 
congratulated for trying to unsettle it. 

They will be successful if enough citizens 
lend an ear. 


Foiled Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include an editorial entitled “Foiled 
Again,” appearing in the Boston Traveler 
of April 6, 1956. The decision of the ex- 
aminer, on the face, is decidedly incon- 
sistent with the policy of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, as well as with the best 
interests of New England. 

The editorial follows: 

FOILED AGAIN 


The decision of a Civil Aeronautics Board 
examiner to deny a bid by Northeast Airlines 
to extend its routes to Florida should be 
resented deeply throughout New England. 

Fortunately, this was the recommendation ` 
The whole thing will 
now be taken up by the full board. There 
are many good reasons why the examiner's 
recommendation should be ignored. 


1956 


First of all, the recommendation went 
against the policy of the CAB. That policy 
is to strengthen smaller trunk lines to in- 
sure that they will be able to operate without 
subsidy even during periods of economic ad- 
versity, and so they will be able to compete 
effectively with larger carriers. 

Well, Northeast Airlines, a New England 
carrier, certainly falls into the category of a 
smaller trunkline. It operates with a sub- 
sidy, and unless it is allowed to expand it will 
never be able to compete effectively with 
larger carriers. 

Northeast Airlines performs a valuable 
service to New England air passengers, 
shuttling them back and forth from New 
York and to points throughout New England. 
It also runs to Montreal. 

But when it comes to bidding for the more 
profitable long runs, such as that to Florida, 
Northeast is stymied and ignored. 

Northeast’s inability to carry New England 
passengers through to Florida is already of 
major interest to this area. Any passenger 
who is forced to change planes or terminals 
in New York knows why. But the possibility 
that Northeast will not be allowed to extend 
its lines is of even greater interest. If the 
line finds that it is unable to keep up its New 
England service, who would take over that 
service? Certainly none of the larger car- 
riers now enjoying the cream of the routes. 

Finally, the examiner’s recommendation is 
in direct conflict with the recommendation 
of the CAB’s counsel, V. Rock Grundman. 

Grundman pointed out during a CAB hear- 
ing in December that Northeast needs to ex- 
tend its routes in order to “enlarge its com- 
petitive opportunities in line with the 
Board's objective of developing a sound na- 
tional route structure.” > 

“The grant of its (Florida) application will 
accomplish this result,” he said. 

What all this means is that the CAB ex- 
aminer, against all the weight of testimony, 
policy, and evidence, would let Northeast 
strangle and let New England air travelers 
go hang. 

Northeast President George E. Gardner says 
he'll fight the recommendation. He deserves 
the support of our congressional delegation, 
our chambers of commerce, and anyone else 
who wants New England to stay on the 
aviation map. 


Now the Cold War of the Classrooms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I herewith in- 
clude an article written by Hon. William 
Benton entitled “Now the Cold War of 
the Classrooms,” which appeared in the 
New York Times magazine on April 1, 
1956. Mr. Benton, a former United 
States Senator from Connecticut, is the 
publisher of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. He visited the Soviet Union last 
fall to prepare a report on Communist 
indoctrination behind the Iron Curtain 
for the 1956 Britannica Book of the 
Year. 

The article follows: 

Now THE CoLp WAR OF THE CLASSROOMS 

(By William Benton) 

Leon Bloy, the French philosopher, once re- 

ferred to what he called “the good news of 
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damnation.” His theory was that none of us 
might. behave as Christians if we were not 
afraid of perpetual hellfire. 

My recent trip to the U. S. S. R. suggests 


‘that the Soviet educational system can prove 


to be the good news of damnation for Amer- 
ican education—the spur which may rouse 
us and propel us toward salvation. If so, 
this will sustain Arnold Toynbee’s thesis 
that the competition provided by the Soviet 
system will force us to live up to our own 
great ideals. x 

Technical experts form the Soviet Union’s 
“gold reserve,” Premier Nikolai Bulganin told 
the recent Communist Party Congress in 
Moscow. Further, 4 million new specialists 
are to be trained before the current 5-year 
plan ends in 1960; this exceeds the combined 
output of the 2 previous plans. 

Nikita Khrushchev, party chief, shouted 
at the Burmese in December: “We shall see 
who has more engineers, the United States 
or the Soviet Union.” He and Bulganin of- 
fered to build and staff a technological in- 
stitute in Rangoon “as a gift to the people 
of Burma from the people of the Soviet 
Union.” 

This is the new cold war of the classrooms, 
And it is very dangerous. I have seen for 
myself the vast technocratic Sparta that is 
burgeoning in the U. S. S. R. I have talked 
to the topmost Soviet educators. I returned 
convinced that Russia’s classrooms and li- 
braries, her laboratories and teaching 
methods, may threaten us more than her hy- 
drogen bombs or guided missiles to deliver 
them, 

The new propaganda of the Kremlin, em- 
phasizing economic, political and ideological 
competition, clearly reveals the long-range 
Soviet plan—a plan so potent as to make 
military and political maneuvering seem by 
comparison tactical and even diversionary. 
Central to it is the schooling for export of 
scores of thousands of indoctrinated and 
capable engineers, scientists, schoolmasters 
and technicians of all kinds. These are þe- 
ing trained to help develop the resources of 


countries outside the present Soviet orbit- 


and to help convert the world to commu- 
nism. The advance guard is now in India, 
to which a technical institute has also been 
offered; and enticing inducements have re- 
cently been advanced to Egypt, Afghanistan 
and Latin America. 

Even more formidable is the spectacular 
example set for underdeveloped countries by 
the Soviet Union’s mass-training for its own 
industrial needs. For without the present 
outpouring of trained experts within the 
U. S. S. R., the sixth 5-year plan could not 
promise by 1960 a 60-percent increase in the 
national product of the U. S. S. R. and a 
70-percent step-up in its heavy industry. 

If we Americans are now complacent about 
our own educational problems, at a moment 
when whole galaxies of our own educational 
neglect are coming, into head-on collision, 
then we stand in mortal danger of being 
outwitted, outtalked, outmaneuvered, and 
outbuilt throughout the world. We are not 
preparing to cope with the surging flood of 
youth that looms ahead, demanding to be 
educated. The Soviet threat may now be the 
only thing that can shake us out of our sleep- 
walk—on the educational brink. 

What is it that most impresses a foreign 
observer about the Soveit school system? 
In less than 40 years, starting with a popula- 
tion about 50-percent illiterate, the Soviets 
have built a 7-year primary school system 
rivaling our own in universality, with nearly 
100 percent enrollment. 

Since World War II, the Soviet secondary 
school system has muchroomed amazingly, 
By 1960 the basic 10-year school is to be com- 
pulsory everywhere. In spite of acute labor 
shortages, all children are to be kept in school 
from 7 to 17. Every Russian youngster is to 
be given an education—a Communist educa- 
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tion of course, but comparable in its high 
Standards of study and learning to an English 
public school or a French lycée, though with- 
out the same emphasis on the humanities. 

Further, the U. S. S. R. is on the road to 
surpassing the United States both in the 
number and percentage of students enrolled, 
in institutions above the secondary level. 
Indeed, when high-level extension-corre- 
spondence students are included, the Soviet 
total of 4,300,000 enrolled in 1955 is already 
70 percent over our 2,700,000. The Soviet 
Union offers as much training to every boy 
and girl as his or her talents and abilities 
will absorb. 

Russian youngsters today go to school 6 
days a week, and more hours per day and 
more weeks per year than ours do. Discipline 
is strict, study hours are long, the curriculum 
is demanding, and examinations are severe. 
At all levels the Soviet students, like Euro- 
pean students in general, work much harder 
than do our American youngsters. 

Wearing military-looking uniforms, Soviet 
children for the first 4 years of the 10-year 
school concentrate on reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and Russian. In the last 6 years more 
than 40 percent of their time goes to science 
and mathematics. During these years they 
must take algebra, geometry, and trigonome- 
try. Also compulsory are 4 or 5 years of 
physics, 4 years of chemistry, 2 years of biol- 
ogy, a year of astronomy, and a year of 
psychology. 

Finally each student is supposed to take 6 
years of a foreign language. English, the new 
language of science, is said to be the favorite 
in the U. S. S. R. Russian is favored in the 
satellites. 

The contrast with our American secondary 
school curriculum is starting. Lewis L. 
Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, recently told the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation: “I can learn of no public 
high school in our country where a student 
obtains so thorough a preparation in science 
and mathematics, even if he seeks it—even if 
he should be a potential Einstein, Edison, 
Fermi, or Bell.” Indeed, last year, for the 
28,000 high schools of the United States, we 
produced only 125 new teachers of physics, 
I repeat—only 125. 

When I was in Moscow last fall Pro-Rector 
Vovchenko, of the University of Moscow, told 
me that, above the 10-year schools, there are 
now more than 2,000 “tekhnikums.” Later 
I learned that the number probably exceeds 
8,500. These have an enrollment of 2% mil- 
lion students. We in the United States have 
no parallel for them. They are a kind of 
vocational college, giving 2%4- and 4-year 
courses. They produce “middle-trained” spe- 
cialists in scores of fields. I visited a tekh- 
nikum for the coal-mining industry in Kiev, 
and was astonished at the extent and value 
of its equipment. 

Then there are the 800 institutions of 
higher Soviet education. Thirty-three of 
these are universites. The balance are the 
specialized institutes for doctors, engineers, 
lawyers, aeronautical experts, electrical spe- 
cialists, agricultural experts, etc.—all the 
specialized skills in such demand throughout 
the world. The universities concentrate 
largely on the training of teachers, scientists, 
scholars, and professors. All universities and 
higher institutions provide 5-year programs, 
except the pedagogical institutes, which are 
4 years, and the medical, which are 6. These 
top institutions have an estimated enroll- 
ment of 1,825,000 students. 


Eighty to ninety percent of all students 
at Soviet higher institutions have been on 
State scholarships. which included stipends 
risng slightly from year to year. In Febru- 
ary we learned from the party congress that 
beginning this autumn all education is to 
be free. Every Soviet student can now keep 
going upward in the Communist world at 
the state’s expense so long as he can make 
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the grades. Indeed, he is pushed, prodded, 
pressured, and enticed to reach the limit of 
his capacity for training. 

The University of Moscow, dominating the 
city with its gleaming new 33-story central 
tower dedicated to the sciences, enrolls 23,- 
000 students. The recent investment of 3 
billion rubles for this new building, com- 
pleted in 1953, is astounding by our stand- 
ards. It is equivalent to at least $150 million. 
Thus this builidng costs more than has been 
spent for the completed physical plant of all 
but a very few American universites. 

It contains 1,900 laboratory rooms. Here 
work most of the 2,000 professors of the 
University of Moscow who teach students. 
Here, to, are the 500 scholars dedicated to 
research from whom no teaching is ex- 
pected. Original and creative research is 
demanded from all 2,500. 

Pravda recently reported that 60 million 
are enrolled in educational courses, including 
those taking evening and correspondence 
courses. For most students, of course, grad- 
uation from a 10-year school or tekhnikum 
marks the end of formal education. But 
many continue to struggle and strive for an- 
other chance and still another. 

This is why one sees teen-agers in book- 
stores buying books on nuclear physics. 
This is why in the Leningrad library I found 
every desk occupied in the great science 
reading room. The silence was absolute; 
the concentrated zeal of the students was 
breathtaking. I asked my librarian guide, 
“Are these university students?” He replied, 
“Oh, no; the university has its own library; 
these are workers from the night shifts of 
the factories; we keep the library open at 
night for the day-shift workers.” 

The Soviet educational system has, of 

course, grave and tragic weaknesses by. our 
standards and goals. There is no academic 
freedom or tenure for teachers or professors. 
No criticism of the regime, or of Official 
dogma, is permitted. Classroom discussion 
is not encouraged. Heavy emphasis is given 
to rote memorization of texts. 
. Every advanced student must devote his 
full time to his specialty except for 10 per- 
cent to the study of dialectical materialism 
and Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. The stu- 
dent can’t change his mind about his pro- 
fession in midstream; he can’t shift. Every 
graduate must work for 3 years on any as- 
signed job in his specialty. 

By our standards, the Soviet system is the 
training and conditioning of human instru- 
ments, rather than the education of human 
beings. It is designed to sharpen human 
tools for coming 5-year plans, rather than to 
develop Soviet youngsters to their highest 
powers as individuals. It is without human 
spirit or soul. It is the gospel according to 
Pavlov. 

But I fear the Communists may have 
found a formula for combining high quality 
in scientific and technological training and 
research with an acceptance and obedience 
in political, economic, philosophical, and 
moral matters. Whether this formula will 
hold up over the decades may turn out to 
be the crucial question of our historical 
epoch. = 

The third generation, for whom Lenin 
said “two whole generations” must be sacri- 
ficed, is now coming up. I talked with 40 
or 50 key administrators of the current gen- 
eration, most of them men in their forties. 
They struck me as men of ability and energy, 
men who rise to the top in any mobile so- 
ciety. They seemed to me dangerously dedi- 
cated men—true believers in communism, 
and frighteningly ignorant of the West, of 
its system of values, and of its hopes and 
aspirations. 

They went out of their way to talk to me— 
not about Stalin or even about the present 


regime—but about the beauties of dialectical 
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materialism and the progress that is being 
made toward world acceptance of Marxism. 
Leninism and Stalinism. This last stand- 
ardizing trio of words seemingly is about to 
be condensed into Marxism-Leninism, but we 
shouldn’t take encouragement from this 
recent revelation that there has been latent 
opposition to Stalin. For many years inter- 
views with intellectual refugees from -the 
Soviet Union have revealed more evidence 
of unhappiness over “miscarriages” under 
the Communist system itself. Surprisingly 
to many, even the refugees from the U. 5S. 
S. R. haven't complained too much about 
the nature of the Communist regime. 

Some of the figures I have quoted above 
were given me by the top Soviet school of- 
ficials among the men I interviewed. They 
may exaggerate. But my checks do not prove 
the figures invalid. I suggest that we would 
be wise to accept them. Americans have for 
years scoffed at Soviet claims—only to find 
that they have outstripped all nations but 
ourselves in industrial production. The 
Communists from the earliest days gave up 
butter for guns; but they gave up meat for 
education. 

How can we meet this new Soviet chal- 
lenge? 

First, we require a generous program of 
scholarships and fellowships for students of 
more than ordinary promise who need help. 
This should be launched at once, both by 
government and by private philanthropy. 

Our high schools abound with talent 
worthy of such scholarships. Secretary Fol- 
som of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare recently cited an estimate that 
“each year about 60,000 students of high 
quality drop out of high school before grad- 
uation * * * and half of the students in the 
upper one-fourth of their high school classes 
do not go on to college.” Dael Wolfie, of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, tells us that 150,000 pupils from 
each age and class who could enter the im- 
portant specialties fail to go to college. 
These figures show the tragic waste of our 
talented youth—our own potential man- 
power. 

The frantic competition for engineers now 
going on in the~United States has been re- 
ported on the front pages of the New York 
Times. Our industries and our Defense Es- 
tablishment require at least 45,000 to 50,000 
new engineers a year. We graduated 23,000 
in 1954 (compared with Russia’s 53,000 that 
year and 63,000 in 1955). ; 

There is also a scramble for physicists; 
chemists, and mathematicians. These short- 
tages have obscured-the Swelling demand 
for professional and technical experts in 
many other fields. At the rate we are grow- 
ing, we can expect shortages of at least 22,000 
physicians and 100,000 nurses by 1960. The 
sanding of teachers may be the most acute 
of all. 

We in this country must begin to educate 
more scientists and engineers, and we must 
learn to do it without turning our schools 
into tekknikums, or our colleges into fac- 
oe for producing highly conditioned ro- 

ots. 

I feel that the Federal Government should 
immediately launch a national competitive 
scholarship program beginning with as many 
as 20,000 scholarships a year, each covering 
4 years of college. I would increase this as 
rapidly as the administration of the program, 
and the absorption capacity of the colleges 
and universities permitted, to a level of at 
least 100,000 scholarships a year. To these 
should be added 20,000 or more graduate fel- 
lowships. 

Such a program could require a Federal 
outlay of perhaps $1 billion a year. But Mr. 
Bulganin’s figure of speech about his “gold 
reserve” is apt. Trained manpower is like 
money in the bank. It is our most impor- 
tant national resource. 
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The second priority is for a program de- 
signed to attract and hold the finest instruc- 
tional corps in the world. That means the 
development, without delay and on a bold 
scale, of new incentives for teachers. 

Perhaps the second priority provides us 
with the key question in two parts: First, how 
can we offer greater incentives to the talented 
public school teacher, and to every teacher 
who successfully seeks self-improvement; 
and, second, what system of incentives will 
tempt and hold young prospective teachers 
of talent? I do not see why we should 
greatly step up the salaries of hundreds of 
thousands of teachers who are inferior and 
who will continue to be inferior. Indeed, 
one of our national tragedies is that our 
teachers colleges do not attract a better cali- 
ber of students. 

Here again, I fear, we must turn to the 
Federal Government for leadership. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are required at 
once, to be allocated through State depart- 
ments of education to communities which 
undertake to attract and keep uncommonly 
promising teachers. Further, the Federal 
Government must help establish a pattern 
of standards. This will cause a hue and cry 
about Federal control. We must face up to it. 

This brings me to the third requirement, 
the dilemma of the physical plant. The 
urgent need is for $3.8 billion a year for the 
next 10 years if we are to obtain the 950,000 
new classrooms required for the public 
schools, `N 

Because State and local community outlays 
for school construction are now at a $2-bil- 
lion-a- year level, leaving a gap of $1.8 billion, 
the $250 million offered annually by the pres- 
ent administration, or even the $400 million 
of the Kelley bill are far too little. 

Fourth, and finally, we must reexamine our 
teaching methods, and our institutional set- 
up. In the latter category are such questions 
as the need for more junior colleges, 50 per- 
cent of which are today in California. 

As to teaching methods, I shall cite only a 
single example. Our goal of secondary school 
pupil-teacher ratio has been 25 to 1; in the 
university it has been 12 or 13 to 1. These 
goals now seem to be about to vanish. Soon 
we shall receive the tide of 42 million school 
children. 

We must bring technology to the schools. 


~For example, all plans for new buildings 


should make it easy for children in Maine and 
Kansas to learn history and science and 
arithmetic from the Californian or the 
Britisher who understands them best and can 
explain them best through films and educa- 
tional television. One good teacher, with a 
couple of aids, can learn how to take care of 
200 or 300 pupils—and improve the instruc- 
tion. This makes it profitable as well as easy 
greatly to raise salaries in order to attract 
and hold good teachers. 

After 26 years of pioneering effort the class- 
room film producers of the United States 
haven’t yet put a projector into more than 
1 out of every 50 classrooms. By contrast, 
the U. S. S. R., once it began to use class- 
room films has made rapid progress. The 
goal of a projector in every classroom.has 
not yet been achieved in the U. S. S. R. But 
at present rates of progress the Soviets will 
achieve this a decade before the United 
States has a projector in every school 
building. 

If we compare the Soviet educational sys- 
tem with our own, it is clear that we can 
lose the race if we continue to waste our po- 
tential talent. But it is also clear we cannot 
win it on our terms on numbers alone. Our 
best opportunity lies in educating whole 
men, rather than mere functionaries. Obvi- 
ously, America must make a larger invest- 
ment in training for science. At the same 
time our technical experts must be edu- 
cated in the liberal arts. They must under- 
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stand the history and logic of our great tradi- 
tions of freedom and justice. ' 

Recently, Marion Folsom said, “Education 
is basic * * * to our collective strength 
in the cause of world peace.” 

Soviet Russia may be the first country to 
develop free and unlimited schooling for all 
with talent who are willing to work hard. 
But we in the United States have tended a 
brighter fire during the last 180 years. That 
is our dedication to the advancement and 
perfection of the individual. It should be 
far more appealing to all mankind if we now 
begin to do a better job of building the fire 
to a blaze. 

Education is one area where we in America 
most surely have nothing to lose if we ac- 
cept the Red gantlet. Intercontinental 
competition in education need be no chal- 
lenge to an arms race or a war. If the Rus- 
sions goad us to do a better educational job, 
then we shall only be doing what our own 
best traditions call for—what we should be 
doing even if the Soviet Union were to sink 
suddenly into the sea. 


Rural Public Library Services 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 28, 1956 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
a letter which I have received from Mr. 
Arthur V. Smith, editor of the Post- 
masters Gazette, Pascagoula, Miss. Mr. 
Smith’s correspondence constitutes a 
good statement in support of pending 
legislation concerning rural public li- 
brary services. 

The letter follows: 

PosSTMASTERS GAZETTE, 
OFFICE OF THE EDITOR, 
Pascagoula, Miss., March 26, 1956. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brrp: May I commend you for 
your remarks, titled “The Need for Rural 
Public Library Services” that appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 22. 

I presume that your remarks had reference 
to H. R. 2840 of the first session of the 84th 
Congress, which I have been watching with 
great interest and in which those people of 
Mississippi who are interested in the bill’s 
Objectives would like to see enacted into 
law. 

For many years I have been on the Pas- 
cagoula Library Board, and when Jackson 
County created a separate board to give 
county-wide service, I became a member of 
that, too. The two boards work together, 
pool their book purchases, and maintain a 
public library in Pascagoula, Eventually they 
will merge under State laws which we hope 
to have enacted. 

During my years as a member of the city 
board I have amended my thinking to favor 
expansion of countywide library service with 
bookmobile rather than erecting and main- 
taining a monumental building in Pas- 
cagoula, the county seat. That is our policy 
now, and it is working wonderfully, so well 
that our elected county governing officials, 
who at first were skeptical about using pub- 
lic money for traveling libraries, are now 
about ready to give further aid. We can 
never reach the maximum needs without 
Substantial outside help, and H. R. 2840 will 
give this. 
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I agree with you that this type of service 
for rural areas “diffuses information and 
ideas necessary to the welfare and future 


‘advancement of a community,” and that it 


“provides for a constructive, sensible method 
to strengthen this democratic bulwark of 
education that will not strain the purse.” 

The bill before the Congress is well drawn, 
does not call for a large appropriation of 
funds, and will demonstrate to local people 
the basic worth of far-flung library service. 

I am not commenting on this bill without 
a knowledge of the background for its need. 
For nearly 20 years I edited weekly news- 
papers in this county, and for 8 years I 
served in the State legislature. I know our 
rural people, the help they must have, their 
desires and their quick acceptance of edu- 
cational opportunities. I also know Mis- 
sissippi and its people, and that few counties 
in my State are so fortunate as Jackson, 
and most lack the taxable wealth to do what 
we have done. In studying rural library 
service, I have my own experience as a public 
library educated person; and I have visited 
rural areas in northern Georgia and western 
Kentucky to see the effects of the first at- 
tempts of bookmobile operation. The com- 
ing of the rolling library has done almost as 
much for these isolated areas as the agri- 
cultural extension forces and the public 
schools. I have also visited and studied the 
very old and well established public library 
systems in the States of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, and to a lesser extent in your 
own State of West Virginia. 

In this aid to our rural libraries and the 
opportunity it gives to a most important 
segment of our population to share in the 
cultural attainments of our civilization I 
see one of the most constructive and ce- 
menting forces of our Republic. I must re- 
gretfully admit that there are many thou- 
sands of people in the South, white and 
black, who need broadened enlightenment. 
They are capable and desirous of assimilat- 
ing knowledge that will make them better 
equipped for life, and I also think that if 
they are given the opportunity they will be- 
come the country’s strongest bulwark against 
any subversive encroachment upon our 
Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR V. SMITH, 
Editor. 


Congressman Clyde Doyle, 23d District, 
California, Again Reports to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 1956 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
you and all of my distinguished col- 
leagues for previously extending me 
unanimous consent to make these re- 
marks. It is a time-honored custom, a 
very important and valuable custom, for 
Members on both sides of our political 
aisle to make such reports directly back 
to the people we represent in this, the 
“greatest legislavite body in the world’s 
history.” I consider it as my report of 
my stewardship, of my trusteeship for 
the people of the congressional district I 
represent during this, my fifth elective 
term, in the House of Representatives, 

Heretofore on the following dates, I 
have also sought to report to the people 
I represent what I could, within the lim- 
its allowed by House rules as to time and 
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space, on May 9, 1946, on April 28, 1952, 
on May 10, 1954. On those dates I made 
similar reports. Very many of my con- 
stituents thanked me and have asked for 
a report to date. Now, as before, no tax 
money will pay for the printing of the 
several thousand copies which will be 
furnished to the people of the great 23d 
District, Los Angeles County, Calif. I 
again repeat what I stated in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of April 28, 1952, to 
wit: 

The strength of our democracy and the 
American way of life depends upon the ex- 
tent to which the American people know the 
facts about, as Abraham Lincoln said, “A 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” 

To the people of the 23d Congressional Dis- 
trict, Los Angeles County, Calif.: 

My Dear FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS: I am 
pleased and proud to give to you this neces- 
sarily brief report of some of my work as your 
Representative in the House of Representa- 
tives, 84th Congress, to April 9, 1956, as 
follows: 

My district and Washington, D. C., office 
open weekdays for your assistance. 

My district office, situated in the Post 
Office Building, Huntington Park, has been 
open week days, excepting Saturday after- 
noons. Miss Ida Reynolds has been in 
charge, ably assisted by Mrs. Bess Prusso and 
Mrs. Fannie Leonard. They do whatever is 
necessary to aid and assist the people in the 
district, for the Congressman. This is my 
district staff. My Washington, D. C. office, at 
1030 House Office Building, has likewise been 
open daily, ably staffed for several years now 
by Miss Margaret Tucker, assisted by Mrs. 
Nell Talbert. This is my staff here at the 
Capitol. Since it is generally known ‘that 
my good wife, Lydia (with whom I observed 
our 42d wedding anniversary March 21), has 
materially helped me all these 10 years that 


‘I have now served in Congress, it appears 


pertinent to report that she has never been 
on the Government payroll. We did not 
come to Congress to increase our income, 


THREE MAIL DELIVERIES DAILY; HEAVY 


It averages about 35 letters, numerous 
printed reports, circulars, postcards, maga- 
zines and communications from foreign 
countries, newspapers, several telegrams, 
current communications from colleagues and 
executive agencies, local and long distance 
phone conversations, etc. 

I maintain my 10-year-old habit of reading 
every first class communication. Frequently 
I begin this before 8 a. m. Of course, when 
I am away from the Capitol on official com- 
mittee work for several days, I cannot per- 
sonally read and answer them until I return, 
If you take time to write me as your Con- 
gressman, I am glad to take time to person- 
ally read and answer it. 


I AM ON TWO MAJOR COMMITTEES 


As in the 83d Congress, I again serve on 
two standing committees; both recognized as 
of major importance; to-wit, Armed Services 
Committee (35 members), and Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee (9 members). 
Since both these committees must often meet 
the same day and hour, I necessarily miss 
attendance upon one or the other. Since 
I preside as subcommittee chairman fre- 
quently, I must be there in person. How- 
ever, I am pleased to report to you that, out 
of 191 meetings of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I only had 43 absences and these on 
account of other committee work. The com- 
mittee clerks advise me my attendance is 
rated excellent., 


I HAVE MADE SPEECHES’ 

My 17 speeches in Congress and the 72 
remarks all appear in full in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for the day occurring. Sen- 
ators are seldom limited as to time. House 
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Members always have their time fixed before 

they begin. - 

NINETY-SEVEN NEIGHBORS FROM 23D DISTRICT 
VISIT ME 


Already this session 97 residents of the 23d 
District have honored my office, and made 
me very happy, to have them personally call 
upon me here at my Washington office. I 
invite all who come this way to do so. Bring 
your school and college students, too. Many 
other folks from California, not residents of 
the 23d District, also called. 


I HAVE SERVED HUNDREDS, OF CASES OF WORTHY 
PEOPLE AND BUSINESSES 


More than 200 specific cases of service 
rendered, many of them involving matters 
of vital concern to the persons or the busi- 
nesses (both small and large). In addition, 
many hundreds of requests for particular in- 
formation, documents, copies of bills, re- 
ports, etc., have been promptly complied 
with. Hundreds of clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, business and professional groups and 
committees, churches, patriotic and fraternal 
orders, etc,, have rightfully asked and been 
cordially served. 

TWENTY-THIRD DISTRICT BOYS KEPT AT 
ACADEMIES 


I have actively and cordially cooperated 
with every boy who was physically and scho- 
lastically qualified to try the Academy 
exams. I am very proud of all the boys, 
both those who made the grade, and those 
who will try again. Yes, also of those who 
tried and failed. I invite any 23d District 
lad who-has the ambition, to let me hear 
from him; always with the knowledge and 
consent of parents. 


I HAVE COOPERATED WITH SCHOOLS 


As in previous years, I have again been 
pleased to be called upon by most of the 
school districts in the matter of their need 
for the prompt receipt of their full entitle- 
ment of Federal funds under applicable 
public laws. These school-district officials 
always have their applications in tiptop 
shape, when the mail brings them here. 
They have received a very substantial sum 
of many thousands of dollars. 


I HAVE COOPERATED WITH VETERANS 


I consider it a high. honor to be called 
upon so often by an increasing number of 
individual veterans and veterans’ representa- 
tives and organizations. Also, the veterans’ 
service centers at Compton and Huntington 
Park, in their splendid work, frequently have 
had my help whenever they have asked it. 
They do very valuable work. 


I PLACED CONGRESSIONAL RECORD IN 
ALL LIBRARIES 


So that the most people in the 23d Dis- 
trict could have easiest access to the daily 
work in Congress and better know what I, 
as Representative, do and say and how I 
have voted, too, I had the Recorp placed in 
all the public libraries, high-school and col- 
lege libraries from the very first. I'll keep 
them coming there as long as I am in Con- 
gress. Only an informed democracy can act 
intelligently. 


I FILED HELPFUL PRIVATE AND IMPORTANT 
PUBLIC BILLS 


Six private bills were authored by me for 
' the benefit of persons in the 23d District. 
Eighteen public resolutions were filed by me. 
Since this 84th Congress is only one-half 
through, I cannot now report what the final 
tally may be by July. But I am proud to 
report that the Doyle resolution, H. R. 151, 
passed the House unanimously on March 23, 
1955. This did away with one-man investi- 
gative committees in the House. It requires 
at least two committee members present. I 
am also proud to report that the President 
of the United States did a few weeks after 
I had filed two other Doyle resolutions to 
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amend the Constitution of the United States 
make public statements supporting the prin- 
ciple and objective contained in said two 
proposals by me made. The President did 
not refer to my resolutions in any way what- 
soever. He may not even have known of 
them. 


I HAVE PRESIDED AS TEMPORARY SPEAKER 


As in previous Congresses, Hon. Sam RAY- 
BURN, Speaker of the House—longer so than 
any man in history—has placed me in his 
chair, both as Speaker and also as Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole. It is always 
a thrill, naturally. 


THE ELDER CITIZENS ARE MY CONCERN, TOO 


Even if the span of life in the United States 
had not already measurably increased, just 
American humane considerations compel us 
to arrange so that our increasing number of 
elder citizens shall not become economic lia- 
bilities. I have supported broadening social 
security, increased elder citizens’ pensions, 
reduction in age to receive social security, 
increase in amount allowable to earn. 

The spirit of people of our Nation consti- 
tutes the indestructible wealth of our 
Nation. 


I HAVE SUPPORTED STRONG NATIONAL DEFENSE 


My guide or thought for each day as your 
Congressman is as follows: “I daily work and 
pray for a safe and sound America in a world 
of enduring peace.” 

I close each letter with that sentence, be- 
fore I sign my name. I mean it. But, my 
friends, with the world as it has been re- 
ported, to be, I would not have felt I was 
doing my duty to you—and all the people of 
our beloved Nation—if I had neglected to 
vote for funds necessary to keep our country 
strong enough militarily to resist possible 
military aggression. But military defense is 
not the ultimate solution. 

It now costs each American family about 
$105 a year, and President Eisenhower has 
recently asked a sum from Congress which 
will increase that to about $125 per year, 
per family. 


I HAVE FREQUENTLY SENT NEWSLETTER TO YOU 


Almost every week until recently when my 
work load was too much to continue it for 
a time, I have sent to all the newspapers in 
the 23rd district a brief newsletter from my 
desk. It has been nonpartisan. I thank the 
press for whatever use they have been able 
to make of it for the information of their 
readers about Congress. For a few months 
I have sent home, free, a monthly “news- 
letter.” If you want to also receive it, I’ll 
honor your written request for it. 


I DID NOT COME HOME FOR EASTER RECESS 


Naturally, I would like to have come home. 
I was advised that all but two California 
Congressmen had gone home “to see how 
matters stood politically, etc.” But, I felt it 
necessary to remain in Washington, D. C. 
and do two important official pieces of work 
which could not wait until Easter recess 
ended, to wit: 

1. Work on a few cases which only I, as 
Congressman, could be effective in, and 
which could not well wait. 

2. Prepare to act as subcommittee chair- 
man, beginning April 16th at Un-American 
Activities Committee hearings at Los Angeles 
Federal Building for several days. To be 
chairman of such an important hearing is 
considerable of a responsibility in the fight 
against subversive communism, wherever it 
raises its ugly head. 

Whenever there is a primary election in 
any State, all Members of Congress are ex- 
cused to return to that State in ample time 
to protect their own “political status” in 
their respective Congressional Districts. No 
roll call votes are taken on the primary elec- 
tion date. So, on June 5 comes the primary 
election in California. No doubt almost all 
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of the 30 Congressmen from California will 
have been excused from the Halls of Con- 
gress so they could come home in due time 
to campaign a bit for their own reelection. 
I expect to be home for at least a few days 
and to personally cast my vote at South 
Gate. Mrs. Doyle will vote by absentee ballot. 


I HAVE EXPERIENCED GREAT EVENTS AND MET 
GREAT PEOPLE FOR YOU 


My membership on the Armed Services 
Committee has occasioned my witnessing 
outstanding and inspiring events in connec- 
tion with our National Security and National 
Defense. From the supersonic wind tunnel 
to being submerged off the Atlantic seaboard 
on the nuclear submarine Nautilus for over 
12 hours; to cruising on the supercarrier 
Forrestal; to witnessing atomic tests and 
seeing one “guided missile” “hit the mark” 
over 10 miles in the sky; to eating luncheon 
at the White House with the President (be- 
fore his heart attack) to being present as 
great foreign nation leaders speak to us in 
Congress—these and other moments are all 
occasions when I would be most happy if 
you and each of you in the great 23d District, 
could also share the experience. 

I often say that our Nation deserves the 
best of whatever we are. 


I HAVE BEEN FAITHFUL IN FLOOR ATTENDANCE 
AS WELL AS COMMITTEE ATTENDANCE 


I was either personally present on every 
“yea” and “nay” rollcall vote, or paired on 
every “yea” and “nay” roll call vote from 
the beginning of the 84th Congress to the 
date of this “report.” As heretofore stated, 
my official duties as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee and the Un-American 
Activities Committee, on occasions takes me 
away from the Capital to other parts of our 
Nation during the time Congress is in ses- 
sion, on account of important official sub- 
committee work which it is required to do 
in connection with our legislative respon- 
sibilities. But, on such occasions I have 
always been able to arrange to be paired on 
any vote when I was necessarily personally 
absent. To date there have been 88 “yea” 
and “nay” rollcall votes. I was necessarily 
absent on_13 thereof but was paired on 
everyone of the 13. As to quorum calls 
(which are not voting occasions) there have 
been 80 to date. I necessarily missed 17 dur- 
ing the ist session of this 84th Congress; I 
have not missed any quorum calls in this 
second session. The missed quorum calls 
were occasions for the same reasons which 
obtained in the manner of the “yea” and 
“nay” rolicalls, I have never been absent 
from-attendance upon the floor of the House, 
or upon a committee meeting, nor in answer 
to a “yea” and “nay” rollcall vote, or a quo- 
rum call, or any other congressional duty or 
responsibility on any occasion during the al- 
most 10 years I have already served in Con- 
gress on account of sickness or.illness of any 
sort. I make this frank and full accounting 
to you.of the same as I do of my discharge of 
every other official responsibility as your 
Representative in Congress. 


I HAVE PERSONALLY TESTIFIED BEFORE 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


For instance, I personally appeared and 
testified before the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee of the House, in support of 
a reasonable increase in pay for the postal 
workers. Committees set definite dates when 
Members of Congress will be heard by the 
committee on pending legislation. 


I HAVE KEPT A DIARY OF CONGRESS FOR 10 YEARS 


Again during all of this 84th Congress I 
have daily kept a brief diary of important 
happenings and events occurring on the floor 
of Congress. Speaker RAYBURN, Majority 
Leader McCormack and Republican Leader 
Martin have told me that such a diary has 
never been kept by any Member of Congress 
within their knowledge. I was able to fre- 
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quently accept invitations to speak to com- 
munity groups, patriotic organizations, 
churches, lodges, Y. M. C. A., etc., about 
Congress. 

Space prevents my visiting with you on 
other subjects which I should like to talk 
with you about in this report. But, what- 
ever you have in mind to have me tell you 
about, please write me—or better yet—look 
me up when I am home this summer and 
give me the benefit of your opinion on it. 

With kind regards to each of you and look- 
ing forward to again meeting you whom I 
already know and you whom I also wish to 
meet and know, I have the honor to be, 

Your Congressman, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
23d District, California. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board; or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to. the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance, 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7!4-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. n 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. S 


4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
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six sets of proofs may be f i 
bers without charge. £ ALES MOD 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
ney = Re RECORD. 

f trty-day limit—The Publi 
shall not publish in the A ana si 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days. 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks; 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


